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VALUABLE  WORKS, 

Printed  by  J.  &  J  Harper,  Now-York,  and  for  sale  by  the  Booksellers  generally 
in  the  United  States. 


THE  HISTORICAL  WORKS  of  the  Rev.  WIL- 
LIAM ROBERTSON,  D.D. ;  comprising  his  HIS- 
TORY of  AMERICA;  CHARLES  V.;  SCOTLAND, 
and  INDIA.  In  3  vols.  8vo.  Embellished  with  Plates. 
(Stereotyped.) 

Harper's  edition  of  these  valuable  standard  works  is  far  superior,  in 
M'ery  respect,  to  any  other  edition  ever  published  in  this  country  ;  and 
is  to  be  preferred  to  Jones's  University  edition,  as  the  type  is  larger, 
the  printing  and  paper  are  equally  good,  and  they  are  sold  for  less 
than  the  cash  price  of  that  condensed  edition.  Each  volume  is  a 
separate  history  in  itself ;  and  may  be  purchased  separately,  or  bound 
uniformly  with  the  other  volumes  in  sets. 

GIBBON'S  HISTORY  of  the  DECLINE  and 
FALL  of  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  In  4  vols.  8vo. 
With  Plates. 

Harper's  edition  of  Gibbon's  History  is  stereotyped,  and  great  care 
has  been  taken  to  render  it  correct  and  perfect.  The  dates  originally 
introduced  by  the  Author  are  preserved  in  the  Tables  of  Contents 
prefixed  to  the  Volumes,  and  also  imboJied  in  the  text.  This  will 
render  the  present  edition  decidedly  preferable  to  the  English  edition 
in  foui  volumes,  as  in  the  latter  the  dates  and  Tables  of  Contents  are 
entirely  omitted. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE  ;  with  a 
View  of  the  Progress  of  Society,  from  the  Rise  of  the 
Modern  Kingdoms  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1763.  By 
William  Russell,  LL.D. ,  and  from  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
in  1763,  to  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1802.  By  William 
Jones,  Esq.  In  3  vols.  8vo.  With  Engravings.  (Ste- 
reotyped. Uniform  with  the  works  of  Robertson  and 
Gibbon.) 

HOOPER'S  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY.  From 
the  last  London  Edition.  With  additions,  by  Samuel 
Akerly,  M.D.    8vo.    (Stereotyped.) 

In  order  to  render  this  stereotype  edition  of  Hooper's  Medical  Dic- 
tionary more  acceptable  to  the  medical  public  of  the  United  States, 
considerable  additions  have  been  made,  particularly  on  Materia 
Medica,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Chymistry,  Biography,  &c.  «tc. 

GOOD'S  (Dr.  John  Mason)  STUDY  OF  MEDI 
CINE.  In  5  vols.  8vo.  A  new  edition.  With  addi- 
tions by  Samuel  Cooper,  M.D. 

THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE ;  being  a  popular  Illus- 
tration of  the  general  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  Crea- 
tion, in  its  Unorganized  and  Organized,  its  Corporeal 
and  Mental  Departments.  By  John  Mason  Good,  M.D. 
and  F.R.S.    In  one  vol.  8vo.    (Stereotyped.) 

"—the  work  is  certainly  the  best  philosophical  digest  of  the  kind 
which  we  have  seen." — London  Monthly  Review. 

COOPER'S  DICTIONARY  of  PRACTICAL  SUR- 
GERY. Revised  and  Enlarged.  In  2  vols.  8vo. 
(Stereotyped.) 

BROWN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY 
BD3LE.  Ftom  the  last  genuine  Edinburgh  ediiion. 
Containing  the  Author's  last  additions  and  corrections, 
and  further  enlarged  and  corrected  by  his  Sons;  with  a 
Life  of  the  Author :  and  an  Essay  on  the  Evidence  of 
Christianity.    Two  volumes  in  one,  8vo. 

A  CONCORDANCE  to  the  HOLY  SCRIPTURES 
of  the  OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENTS  ;  by  the  Rev. 
John  Brown,  of  Haddington.  Printed  on  Diamond 
type,  in  the  32mo.  form.     (Stereotyped.) 

This  convenient  and  beautiful  little  pocket  volume  contains,  ver- 
batim, the  same  as  the  original  duodecimo  edition. 

ENGLISH  SYNONYMES,  with  copious  Illustra- 
tions and  Explanations,  drawn  from  the  best  writers. 
By  George  Crabb,  M.A.  A  new  Edition,  enlarged. 
8vo.     (Stereotyped.) 

DOMESTIC  DUTIES;  or  Instructions  to  Young 
Married  Ladies,  on  the  Management  of  their  House- 
hold, and  the  Regulation  of  their  Conduct  in  the 
various  relations  and  duties  of  Married  Life.  By  Mrs. 
William  Parkes.  Fifth  American  from  the  last 
London  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Alterations  adapted 
to  the  American  Reader.    12mo.     (Stereotyped.) 

Dr.  Kitchiner's  COOK'S  ORACLE  and  HOUSE- 
KEEPER'S MANUAL.  Containing  Receipts  for 
Cookery,  and  Directions  for  Carving,  &c.  &c. ;  being 
,ne  Result  of  actual  Experiments  instituted  in  the 
Kitchen  of  William  Kitchinkr,  M.D.  Adapted  to 
the  American  Public,  by  a  Medical  Gentleman.  12mo, 
( Stereotyped.) 


SERMONS  ON  IMPORTANT  SUBJECTS  by  the 
late  Rev.  and  pious  Samuel  Davies,  A.M.,  some  time 
President  of  the  College  of  New-Jersey.  To  which 
are  prefixed,  Memoirs  and  Character  of  the  Author  • 
and  two  Sermons  on  occasion  of  his  Death  by  the 
Rev.  Drs.  Gibbon  and  Finley.  Fourth  American 
Edition,  containing  all  the  Author's  Sermons  ever  pub- 
lished.    In  3  vols.  8vo. 

ELEMENTS  OF  SURVEYING.  With  Copper- 
plate Engravings.  By  Charles  Davies,  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  U.  S.  Military  Academy.  8vo.  (The 
Tables  carefully  revised  and  stereotyped.) 

GIBSON'S  SURVEYING.  Improved  and  en- 
larged. By  James  Ryan,  Teacher  of  Mathematics, 
&c.  8vo. 

HISTORICAL  VIEW  of  the  LITERATURE  of 
the  SOUTH  OF  EUROPE.  By  M.  De  Sismondi. 
Translated  from  the  Original,  with  Notes.  By  Thomas 
Roscoe,  Esq.    In  2  vols.  8vo. 

THE  WORKS  of  the  Rev.  JOHN  WESLEY,  A.M. 
With  his  LIFE.  Complete  in  10  vols.  8vo.  From  tha 
last  Loudon  Edition. 

WESLEY'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS.  Con- 
taining his  Tracts,  Letters,  &c.  &c.  From  the  last 
London  Edition.    In  3  vols.  8vo. 

WESLEY'S  SERMONS.  Containing  several  Ser- 
mons never  before  published  in  this  countiy.  In  3  vo- 
lumes.   8vo. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  JEWS,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time.  By  Rev.  H.  II.  Milman. 
With  numerous  Maps  and  Engravings.  In  3  vols. 
18mo.    (Stereotyped.) 

THE  HISTORY  of  NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 
With  numerous  Engravings.  In  2  vols.  18mo.  (Ste- 
reotyped.) 

PELHAM ;  or,  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  GEN- 
TLEMAN. A  Novel.  In 2  vols.  12mo.  (By  the  Au- 
thor of  "The  Disowned,"  and  "  Devereux.")  From 
the  second  London  Edition.     (Stereotyped.) 

THE  DISOWNED.  By  the  Author  of  "  Pelham," 
and  "  Devereux."  A  Novel.  In  2  vols.  (Stereotyped.) 

DEVEREUX.  A  Novel.  In  2  vols.  12mo  By  the 
Author  of  "Pelham,"  and  "The  Disowned."  (Ste- 
reotyped.) 

WAVERLEY;  or,  'Tis  Sixty  Years  Since.  A 
Novel.  In  2  vols.  12ino.  Revised,  corrected,  and  en- 
larged, by  the  Author. 

*#*  Harper's  stereotype  edition  of  Waverley  contains  upwards  of 
thirteen  thousand  words,  in  alterations  and  additions,  not  in  any 
former  edition. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  jEGEAN.  By  James 
Emerson,  Esq.    In  1  vol.  8vo. 

THE  LITERARY  REMAINS  OF  THE  LATE 
HENRY  NEELE,  Author  of  the  "  Romance  of  His- 
tory," &c.  &c. — consisting  of  Lectures  on  English 
Poetry,  Tales,  and  other  Miscellaneous  Pieces  in  Prose 
and  Verse.    8vo. 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  and  of 
the  Missionary  Establishments  for  its  Propagation,  in 
all  Parts  of  the  World.  Edited  by  Frederic  Scho- 
berl.    12mo. 

COMPLETE  WORKS  of  Dr.  SAMUEL  JOHN- 
SON. Comprising  the  Rambler— Idler— Rasselas — 
Lives  of  the  Poets — Letters — Poems — Miscellanies, 
&c.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Genius,  by  Arthur 
Murphy,  Esq.    In  3  vols.  8vo.     [In  Press.] 

VAN  HALEN'S  NARRATIVE  of  his  Imprison 
mentin  the  Dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  Ins  Escape, 
his  Journey  to  Madtid,  he.  &c.    8vo. 

THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  THOMAS  DIBDIN. 
Author  of  the  "  Cabinet,"  &c.  &c.    2  vols,  in  1.    8vo. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  GREECE,  in  1827  and  1828. 
By  J.  P-  Miller.    Kma 

THE  RIVALS  OF  ESTE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS, 
By  James  G.  Brooks  and  Marv  E.  Brooks.    12mo. 


Popular  Works  Recently  Published. 


THE  LIFE  OF  NELSON.  By  Robert  Southey, 
Esq.    18mo.  with  a  Portrait.    (Stereotyped.) 

THE  LIFE  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT.  By 
Rev.  J.  Williams,     lbino.  with  a  Map.    (Stereotyped.) 

PAUL  CLIFFORD.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Peiiiam,"  <fec.    In  2  vols.  12mo.    (Stereotyped.) 

O'NEIL.  A  Poem.  With  several  Pieces  in  Prose. 
12mo.     (Stereotyped.) 

FALKLAND.  A  Novel.  12mo.  By  the  Author  of 
"Pelharn,"  &c.    (Steieotyped.) 

LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON.  By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq. 
In  2  vols.  8vo.    (Stereotyped.) 

LIVES  OF  THE  SIGNERS  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.    By  N.  Dwight.    12mo.    (Stereotyped.) 

OVID  DELPHINI,  and  SMART'S  HORACE.  Cor- 
rect Editions. 

THE  LIFE  and  REMAINS  of  Dr.  CLARKE.  8vo. 
An  interesting  and  useful  work. 

WALTER  COL YTON.  A  Novel.  In  2  vols.  12mo. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Brarnbletye  House,"  "  Zillah,"  &e. 

THE  BARONY.  A  Novel.  In  2  vols.  12mo.  By 
Miss  A.  M.  Porter. 

CLOUDESLEY.  A  Novel.  In  2  vols.  12mo.  By 
the  Author  of  "  Caleb  Williams,"  &c. 

DOOM  OF  DEVORGOIL ;  and  AUCHINDRANE. 
By  Walter  Scott,  Bart.     12mo. 

THE  LOST  HEUt.    A  Novel.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

STORIES  OF  A  BRIDE.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

THE  ENGLISH  AT  HOME.  A  Novel.  In  2  vols. 
!2mo.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  English  in  Italy,"  and 
•4  The  English  in  France." 

PERKIN  WARBECK.  A  Novel.  In  2  vols.  12mo. 
By  Mrs.  Shelley. 

APICIAN  MORSELS.  A  Comical  Work.  With 
Cuts.     12mo. 

THE  SUBALTERN'S  LOG  BOOK.  A  Novel.  In 
2  vols.  12mo. 

HAJJI  BABA.    A  Novel.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

DE  LISLE.    A  Novel.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

TRAITS  OF  TRAVEL.  A  Novel.  In  2  vols.  12mo. 
By  the  Author  of  "  High- Ways  and  By- Ways." 

THE  NEW  FOREST.  A  Novel.  In  2  vols.  12mo. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Brambletye  House,"  "  Zillah," 
"The  Tor  Hill,"  "Reuben  Apsley,"  "Gayeties  and 

ravities,"  &c.  &c. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  PLANTAGENETS.  An 
Historical  Romance."    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

THE  COLLEGIANS.    A  Novel.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

THE  RIVALS.    A  Novel.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

PRIVATE  LIFE.    A  Novel.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

ROMANCE  OF  niSTORY.  Second  Series.  Spain. 
In  2  vols.  12mo. 

HUNGARIAN  TALES.  In  2  vols.  12mo.  By  the 
Author  of  "The  Lettre  de  Cachet,"  and  "Romances 
of  Real  Life." 

CONTRAST.  A  Novel.  By  Regina  Maria  Roche, 
Author  of  "  The  Children  of  the"  Abbey,"  &c.  &c.  In 
2  vols.  12mo. 

COMING  OUT ;  and  the  FIELD  OF  THE  FORTY 
FOOTSTEPS.  Novels.  Ily  Misses  Jane  and  Anna 
Maria  Porter.    In  3  vols.  12mo. 

ROMANCES  OF  REAL  LIFE.  In  2  vols.  12mo. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Hungarian  Tales." 

DAENLEY.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  "  Riche- 
lieu.'    In  2  vols.  12mo. 


LAWRIE  TODD ;  or,  The  Settlers  in  the  Wood 
By  John  Gait,  Esq.  Author  of  "  The  Annals  of  the  Pa 
rish,"  "  The  Ayrshire  Legatees,"  &c.    In  2  vols.  12rno. 

BEATRICE ;  a  Tale,  founded  on  Facts.  By  Mrs. 
Holland.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

SKETCHES  OF  HUSH  CHARACTER.    By  Mrs. 

S.  C.  Hall.    12nio. 

TALES  AND  SKETCHES.  By  a  Country  School- 
master.   12mo. 

YESTERDAY  IN  IRELAND.  A  Novel.  In  2  vols 
12mo.    By  the  Author  of  "  To-day  in  Ireland." 

TALES  OF  THE  WEST.  By  the  Author  of  "  Let 
ters  from  the  East,"  &c.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

THE  EXCLUSIVES.    A  Novel.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY;  or,  The  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth.  Being  Second  Series  of  "  Chronicles  of  Canon- 
gate."    By  the  Author  of  "  Waverley."    In  2  vols.  12mo 

TALES  OF  A  GRANDFATHER.  By  Sir  Walter 
Scott.     First,  Second,  and  Third  Series. 

POSTHUMOUS  PAPERS,  Facetious  and  Fanciful, 
of  a  Person  lately  about  London.    12mo. 

LIFE  OF  MANSIE  WAUCH,  Tailor  in  Dalkeith. 
12mo. 
WALDEGRAVE.    A  Novel.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  KING'S  PAGE.     A 

Novel.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

RYBRENT  DE  CRUCE.  A  Novel.  In  2  vols. 
12mo. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  FASHION.  A  Novel.  In  2 
vols.  12mo. 

STRATTON  HILL.  A  Tale  of  the  Civil  Wars.  In 
2  vols.  12mo. 

ALMACK'S  REVISITED ;  or,  Herbert  Milton.  A 
Novel.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

PEACE  CAMPAIGNS  OF  A  CORNET.  A  Novel. 
In  2  vols.  12mo. 

TALES  OF  MILITARY  LIFE.  In  2  vols.  12mo 
By  the  Author  of  "  The  Military  Sketch  Book." 

FOSCARINI ;  or,  the  Patrician  of  Venice.  A  NoveL 
In  2  vols.  12mo. 

THE  NORTHERN  TRAVELLER.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.   18mo.    With  numerous  Engravings. 

STORIES  OF  WATERLOO,  and  OTHER  TALES. 

hi  2  vols.  12mo. 

THE  COUNTRY  CURATE.  A  Novel.  In  2  vols. 
12mo.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Subaltern,"  and  "  The 
Chelsea  Pensioners." 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  INSECTS.  With  Se- 
veral Hundred  Woodcuts.    In  2  vols.  18mo. 

RALPH  MARVYN;  or,  The  Maniac's  Prophecy. 
A  Tale.  By  William  Leggett,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Lei- 
sure Hours  at  Sea,"  "  Tales  and  Sketches  by  a  Country 
Schoolmaster,"  &c.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

FITZ  OF  FITZ-FORD.  A  Novel.  In  2  vols.  12mo. 
By  the  Author  of  "  De  Foix,"  "  White  Hoods,"  &c.  &c. 


NEW  WORKS.-J.  &  J.  Harper  are  publishing, 
weekly,  new  and  standard  works  by  the  best  authors, 
English  and  American.  Several  gentlemen,  of  high 
literary  acquirements  and  correct  tastet  having  been 
engaged  to  examine  aii  new  works  as  they  emanate 
from  the  English  press,  and  also  such  original  works 
as  may  be  presented  in  manuscript,  the  public  may  rest 
assured  that  no  works  will  be  published  by  .1.  &  J.  H. 
but  such  as  are  interesting,  instructive,  and  in«rt<i. 
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MEDICAL    DICTIONARY; 

CONTAINING   AN    EXPLANATION   OP   THE   TERMS   IN 


ANATOMY, 
BOTANY, 
CHEMISTRY, 
MATERIA  MEDICA, 
MIDWIFERY, 


MINERALOGY, 
PHARMACY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, 
PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC, 
SURGERY, 


AND   THE   VARIOUS   BRANCHES    OF 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  CONNECTED  WITH  MEDICINE. 

SELECTED,   ARRANGED,  AND   COMPILED   FROM  THE   BEST  AUTHORS. 


"  Nec  aranearum  sane  texus  ideo  melior,  quia  ex  se  fila  gignunt,  nee 
noster  vilior  quia  ex  alienis  libamus  ut  apes." 

Just.  Lips.  Monit.  Polit.  Lib.  i.  cap.  L 


By  ROBERT  HOOPER,  M.D.  F.L.S. 


M 


THE    FOURTH   AMERICAN,   FROM   THE    LAST   LONDON   EDITION, 

WITH  ADDITIONS   FROM   AMERICAN  AUTHORS    ON    BOTANY,    CHEMISTRY,    MATERIA    MEDICA,    MINERALOGY,  &C. 


By  SAMUEL  AKERLY,  M 


MATERIA 


FORMERLY   PHYSICIAN  TO  THE   NEW-YORK  CITY   DISPENSARY,   RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN    TO    THE    CITY   HOSPITAL, 

LATE  HOSPITAL  SURGEON  UNITED  STATES'  ARMY,  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  NEW-YORK  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE   INSTRUCTION   OF  THE   DEAF   AND   DUMB,   &C.  &C. 


IN   TWO   VOLUMES. 
VOL.  I. 


NEW- YORK : 

Sold  by  Collins  <fe  Hannay,  Collins  &  Co.  O.  A.  Roorbach,  G.  <fc  C.  &  H.  CarviM,  While,  Gallaher  <fc  White, 
S.  Wood  &  Sons,  and  D.  Felt ;— BosUm,  Richardson,  Lord,  &  Holbrook,  Carter  &  Hendee,  Hilliard,  Gray.  <fc 
Co.,  and  Crocker*.  Brewster ;-Hartford,  If.  &  F.  J.  Huntington,  Oeoke  <fc  Co.  ;— Baltimore,  W.  &  J.  NeaJ 
J.  Jewett,  Gushing  &  Sons,  and  F.  Lucas  ;— Philadelphia,  J.  Grigg,  Towar  <te  Hogan,  Carey  &  Hart,  J.  G 
Auner  U  Hunt,  T.  Desilver,  Jr.,  S.  W  Toby,  J.  Crissy,  and  M'Carty  &.  L>a\is. 


1832. 
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SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW- YORK,  ts. 

BE  lT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the  15th  day  of  Oct.    <rr,  A.  D.  1829,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  the  independence  of  rha 
United  Stales  of  America,  J.  k  J.  HARPER,  of  the  said  district,  have  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right 
whereof  they  claim  as  Proprietors,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit : 

"  lexicon  Medicum  :  or  Medical  Dictionary;  containing  an  explanation  of  the  terms  in  Anatomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Materia 
Medica,  Midwifery,  MineValogy,  Pharmacy,  Physiology,  Practice  of  Physic,  Surgery,  and  the  various  branches  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy connected  with  Medicine.     Selected,  arranged,  and  compiled  from  the  best :  authors. 

*Nec  aranearum  sane  texus  ideo  melior,  quia  ex  sefila  gignunt,  nee  nosttr  vilior  quia  ex  alienis  Iibamus  ut  apes.' 

Just.  Lipa.  Monit.  Polit.  Lib.  i.  cap.  i. 

By  Robert  Hooper,  M.D.  F.L.S.  The  fourth  American,  from  the  last  London  edition,  with  additions  from  American  authors  <ri 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Mineralogy,  &c.  Hy  Samuel  Akerly,  M.D.,  formerly  physician  to  the  New- York  City 
Dispensary,  resident  physician  to  the  City  Hospital,  late  hospital  surgeon  United  States' army,  physician  to  the  New-York  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  &c.  &c."  I 

In  conforrrity  to  the  Art  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled  "  Au  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  Learning,  by  securing  *he 
copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  thi  time  therein  mentioued."  And  also  to 
an  Act,  entitled  ■  An  Act,  supplementary  to  an  Act,  entitled  an  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  Learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of 
maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the 
benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  olher  prints." 

FREDERICK  I.  BETTS, 
Clerk  of  the  Southern  District  of  JVew-KoriV 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE    FOURTH   AMERICAN    EDITION. 


In  order  to  render  the  Fourth  American  Edition  of  Hooper's 
Medical  Dictionary  more  acceptable  to  the  Medical  public  of  the 
United  States,  considerable  additions  have  been  made,  selected 
from  American  authors,  particularly  on  Materia  Medica,  Mine- 
ralogy, &c.  &c.  For  these  additions  an  acknowledgment  is  due 
to  Dr.  James  Thacher,  for  the  extracts  we  have  made  from  his 
Medical  Biography,  to  Dr.  John  W.  Webster,  of  Boston,  for  the 
same  liberty  taken  with  his  Manuel  of  Chemistry,  and  to  Dr.  Jacob 
Bigelow,  for  the  use  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Materia  Medica. 
Copious  extracts  have  also  been  made  from  Professor  Cleaveland's 
Mineralogy,  and  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  New- York  Medical 
Repository,  Burns's  Mineralogical  Journal,  Eaton's  Geology,  and 
other  works,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  new  and  interesting 
articles.  A  number  of  obsolete  terms  have  been  omitted,  but  lest 
it  might  be  thought  by  some  to  injure  the  work  as  a  standard  of 
modern  as  well  as  of  ancient  Medical  terms,  the  words  omitted  have 
been  inserted  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix. 

New-York,  October,  1829. 


PREFACE. 


In  the  present  edition  of  the  Medical  Dictionary,  the  principal 
additions  and  improvements  are  in  the  introduction  of  the 
terms  of  Botany  and  those  of  Mineralogy,  and  the  most  modern 
discoveries  in  Chemistry  and  Physiology.  The  work,  therefore,  will 
now  be  found  to  contain  an  account  of  every  article  connected 
with  the  study  of  medicine. 

In  conducting  this  laborious  undertaking,  particular  attention  has 
been  given  to, 

1.  The  accentuation,  in  order  that  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
the  words  may  be  obtained. 

2.  The  derivation  of  the  terms,  and  the  declension  of  the  words 
in  common  use. 

3.  The  definitions,  which  are  from  the  most  approved  sources. 

4.  The  introduction  of  all  the  modern  discoveries  in  the  several 
branches  of  medical  science 

In  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  most  compendious,  the 
most  clear,  and  the  most  perfect  account  of  the  several  articles  of 
Anatomy,  Biography,  Botany,  Chemistry,  the  Materia  Medica, 
Midwifery,  Mineralogy,  Pathology,  Pharmacy,  and  Physiology;  the 
Compiler  has  again  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  Abernethy, 
Accum,  Aikin,  Albinus,  Bell,  Brande,  Bergius,  Blanchard,  Burns, 
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Burserius,  Callisen,  Casselli,  Cooper,  Cruickshank,  Cullen,  Davy, 
Denman,  Duncan,  the  Editors  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Dis- 
pensaries, and  of  Rees'  Cyclopaedia,  and  Motherby's  Medical  Dic- 
tionary, Fourcroy,  Good,  Haller,  Henry,  Hoffman,  Innis,  Latta, 
Larcy,  Lavoisier,  Lewis,  Linnaeus,  Majendie,  Meyer,  Murray, 
Nicholson,  Orfila,  Pott,  Richerand,  Richter,  Saunders,  Sauvage, 
Scarpa,  Smith,  Soemmering,  Swediaur,  Symonds,  Thomas,  Thomp- 
son, Turton,  Ure  (from  whose  condensed  and  comprehensive  work 
on  chemistry  large  extracts  have  been  made),  Vaughan,  Vossius, 
Willan,  Woodville,  &c.  &c. 

It  was  his  original  intention  to  give  to  each  writer  the  merit  of 
the  particular  description  selected  from  his  work:  but  having  occa- 
sion to  consult,  frequently  to  abridge,  and  sometimes  to  alter,  various 
passages ;  and  finding  it  difficult,  and  in  many  instances  impossible, 
to  discover  the  original  writer  of  several  articles;  and  convinced  at 
the  same  time  that  it  would  be  attended  with  no  particular  advan- 
tage, he  has  preferred  making  a  general  acknowledgment  to  par- 
ticularizing the  labours  of  each  individual.  If  he  has  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  compressed  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  present 
publication  much  general  and  useful  information,  his  object  will  be 
fully  answered. 
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A  !•  In  composition  this  letter,  the  a  in  Greek  and 
o  in  Latin,  signifies  without:  thus  aphonia, 
without  voice,  acaulis,  without  stem,  aphyllus,  with- 
out a  leaf,  &c. 

2.  A.  aa.  (From  ava,  which  signifies  of  each.)  Ab- 
breviations of  ana,  which  word  is  used  in  prescriptions 
after  the  mention  of  two  or  more  ingredients,  when  it 
implies,  that  the  quantity  mentioned  of  each  ingredi- 
ent should  be  taken;  thus,  R.  Potassa;  nitratis— 
Saecharialbi  aa  3  j.  Take  nitrate  of  potassa  and  white 
sugar,  of  each  one  drachm. 

AA'RON.  A  physician  of  Alexandria,  author  of 
thirty  books  in  the  Syriac  tongue,  containing  the  whole 
practice  of  physic,  chiefly  collected  from  the  Greek 
writings,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written  before  A. 
D.  620.  He  first  mentioned,  and  described,  the  small- 
pox and  measles,  which  were  probably  brought  thither 
by  the  Arabians.  He  directed  the  vein  under  the 
tongue  to  be  opened  in  jaundice,  and  noticed  the  white 
colour  of  the  feces  in  that  disease.  His  works  are  lost, 
except  some  fragments,  preserved  by  R  hazes. 

AA'VORA.  The  fruit  of  a  species  of  palm-tree 
which  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  Africa.  It  is  of 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  included  with  several  more 
in  a  large  shell.  In  the  middle  of  the  fruit  there  is  a 
hard  nut,  about  the  size  of  a  peach  stone,  which  con- 
tains a  wiiite  almond,  very  astringent,  and  useful 
against  a  diarrhoea. 

Aba'ctcs.  Abigcatus.  Among  the  ancient  physi- 
cians, this  term  was  used  for  a  miscarriage,  procured 
by  art,  or  force  of  medicines,  in  contradistinction  to 
abortus,  which  meant  a  natural  miscarriage. 

A'bacus.  (From  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying  dust.) 
A  table  for  preparations,  so  called  from  the  usage  of 
mathematicians  of  drawing  their  figures  upon  tables 
sprinkled  with  dust. 

Abai'sir.  Abasis.  Ivory  black  ;  and  also  calcare- 
ous powder. 

ABALIENA'TIO.  Abalienation ;  or  a  decay  of 
the  body,  or  mind. 

ABALIENA'TUS.    1.  Corrupted. 

2.  A  part  so  destroyed  as  to  require  immediate  ex- 
tirpation. 

3.  The  total  destruction  of  the  senses,  whether  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  by  disease. 

Abapti'sta.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Pairrto,  to  plunge.) 
Abaptiston.    1.  The  shoulders  of  the  old  trepan. 

2.  This  term  is  employed  by  Galen,  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendente,  Scultetus,  and  others,  to  denote  the 
conical  saw  with  a  circular  edge,  (otherwise  called 
modiolus,  or  terebra,)  which  was  formerly  used  by  sur- 
geons to  perforate  the  cranium. 
Abapti'ston.  See  Abaptista. 
Abarnahas.  A  chemical  term  formerly  used  in  the 
transmutation  of  metals,  signifying  luna  plena,  magnes, 
or  magnesia. 

ABARTICULATION.     (From  ab,  and  articulus,  a 
joint.)    A  species  of  articulation  which  has  evident 
motion.    See  Diarthrosis. 
Aba'sis.    See  Abaisir. 

ABBREVIATION.  The  principal  uses  of  medici- 
nal abbreviations  are  in  prescriptions,  in  which  they 
are  certain  marks,  or  half  words,  used  by  physicians 
for  despatch  and  conveniency  when  they  prescribe ; 
thus : — R  readily  supplies  the  place  of  recipe — h.  s. 
that  of  hora  somni — n.  m.  that  of  nux  moschata — elect. 
that  of  electarium,  &c;  and  in  general  all  the  names 
of  compound  medicines,  with  the  several  ingredients, 
ate  frequently  wrote  only  up  to  their  first  or  second 
syllable,  or  sometimes  to  their  third  or  fourth,  to  make 
them  clear  and  expressive.  Thus  Oroo.  Anglic,  stands 
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for  Crocus  Anglicanus—Conf.  Aromat.  for  Confectia 
Aromatica,  &.c.  A  point  being  always  placed  at  the 
end  of  such  syllable,  shows  the  word  to  be  incomplete. 

ABBREVIATUS.  Abbreviate;  shortened.  A  term 
often  used  in  botany. 

ABDOMEN.  (Abdomen,  inis.  n. ;  from  abdo,  to 
hide  ;  because  it  hides  the  viscera.  It  is  also  derived 
from  abdere,  to  hide,  and  omentum,  the  caul ;  by  others 
omen  is  said  to  be  only  a  termination,  as  from  lego, 
legumen,  so  from  abdo,  abdomen.)  The  belly.  The 
largest  cavity  in  the  body,  bounded  superiorly  by  the 
diaphragm,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  chest ; 
inferiorly  by  the  bones  of  the  pubes  and  ischium;  on 
each  side  by  various  muscles,  the  short  ribs  and  ossa 
ilii ;  anteriorly  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  posteri- 
orly by  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  the  os  sacrum  and  os 
coccygis.  Internally  it  is  invested  by  a  smooth  mem- 
brane, called  peritoneum,  and  externally  by  muscles 
and  common  integuments. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  belly  are  contained, 

Anteriorly  and  laterally, 

1.  The  epiploon.  2.  The  stomach.  3.  The  large 
and  small  intestines.  4.  The  mesentery.  5.  The  lac- 
teal vessels.  6.  The  pancreas.  7.  The  spleen.  8.  The 
liver  and  gall-bladder. 

Posteriorly,  without  the  peritoneum, 

1.  The  kidneys.  2.  The  supra-renal  glands.  3.  The 
ureters.  4.  The  receptacmum  chyli.  5.  The  descend- 
ing aorta.    G.  The  ascending  vena  cava. 

Inferiorly  in  the  pelvis,  and  without  the  peritoneum , 

In  men,  1.  The  urinary  bladder.  2.  The  sperma- 
tic vessels.    3.  The  rectum. 

In  women,  besides  the  urinary  bladder  and  intesti 
num  rectum,  there  are, 

1.  The  uterus.  2.  The  four  ligaments  of  the  uterus. 
3.  The  two  ovana.  4.  The  two  Fallopian  tubes. 
5.  The  vagina. 

The  fore  part  of  this  cavity,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
is  covered  with  muscles  and  common  integuments,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  the  navel.  It  is  this  part  of  the 
body  which  is  properly  called  abdomen  ;  it  is  distin- 
guished, by  anatomists,  into  regions.    See  Body. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen  is  called  the  loins, 
and  the  sides  the  flanks. 

ABDOMINALIS.  (From  abdomen,  the  belly.)  Ab- 
dominal ;  pertaining  to  the  belly. 

Abdominal  hernia.     See  Hernia. 

Abdominal  muscles.    See  Muscles. 

Abdominal  regions.     See  Body. 

Abdominal  ring.    See  Annulus  Abdominis. 

ABDU'CENS.    See  Abducent. 

Abpucens  labioruH.    See  Levator  anguli  oris. 

ABDUCENT.  (Abducens;  from  ab,  from,  and  dtt- 
cere,  to  draw.)  The  name  of  some  muscles  which 
draw  parts  back  in  the  opposite  direction  to  others. 
See  Abductor. 

Abducent  muscles.    See  Abductor. 

Abducent  nerves.    See  Nervi  abducentes. 

ABDUCTOR.  (From  abduco,  to  draw  away.?  Ab- 
ducens. A  muscle,  the  office  of  which  is  to  pulJ  bacK 
or  draw  the  member  to  which  it  is  affixed  from  some 
other.    The  antagonist  is  called  adductor. 

Abductor  airicui.aris.     See  Posterior  auns. 

Abductor  auris.    See  Posterior  auris. 
Abductor  brevis  alter.    See  Abductor  polhcu 

^ Abductor  ijtdicis  mancs.  An  internal  interos 
seous  muscle  of  the  fore-finger,  situated  on  the  hand. 
Abductor  of  Douglas:  Semi-interosseous  indicvs  of 
Winslow ;  Abductor  indias  of  Cowper.  It  arises  Bom 
the  superior  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  the  os  tra 
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:pezium,  on  its  inside,  by  a  fleshy  beginning,  runs  to- 
wards the  metacarpal  hone  of  the  fore-finger,  adheres  to 
it,  and  is  connected  by  a  broad  tendon  to  the  superior 
part  Of  the  first  phalanx  or' the  lore-finger.  Sometimes 
it  arises  by  a  double  tendon.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the 
fore-finger  from  the  rest,  towards  the  thumb,  and  to 
bend  it  somewhat  towards  the  palm. 

Abductor  indicis  pedis.  An  internal  interosseous 
muscle  of  the  fore-toe,  which  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy,  by  two  origins,  from  the  root  of  the  inside  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  fore-toe,  from  the  outside  of  the 
root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  and  from 
the  os  cuneiforme  internum,  and  is  inserted  tendinous 
into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the  fore- 
toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  fore-toe  inwards,  from  the 
rest  of  the  small  toes. 

Abductor  longus  pollicis  manus.  See  Extensor 
ossis  metacarpi pollicis  mantis. 

Abductor  medii  digiti  pedis.  An  interosseous 
muscle  of  the  foot,  which  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
from  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  ofthe 
middle  toe  internally,  and  is  inserted  tendinous  into 
the  inside  ofthe  root  of  the  first  joint  ofthe  middle  toe. 
Its  use  is  to  pull  the  middle  toe  inwards. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti  manus.  A  muscle  of  the 
Utile  finger,  situated  on  the  hand.  Carpo-phalangicn 
du  petit  doigl  of  Dumas ;  Extensor  tertii  internodii 
'minimi  dtjilt  of  Douglas;  Hupothcnar  -minor  of 
Winslow.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  pisiform  bene,  and 
from  that  part  of  the  lie-amentum  carpi  annulare  next 
it,  and  is  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  inner  side  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  first  bone  of  the  little  finger.  Its  us« 
is  to  draw  the  little  finger  from  the  rest. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti  pedis.  A  muscle  of  the 
little  toe.  Calcaneo-phalangien  da  petit  doigt  of  Du- 
mas ;  Adductor  of  Douglas;  Parathtnar  major  of 
Winslow,  by  whom  this  muscle  is  divided  into  two, 
Paralhcnar  major  and  metatarseus ;  Adductor  minimi 
dig-iti  of  Cowper.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from 
the  semicircular  edge  of  a  cavity  on  the  inferior  part  of 
the  protuberance  of  the  os  calcis,  and  from  the  rest  of 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the  little  toe  externally. 
Its  use  is  to  bend  the  little  toe,  and  its  metatarsal  bone, 
downwards,  and  to  draw  the  little  toe  from  the  rest. 
Abductor  oculi.  See  Rectus  extcrnus  oculi. 
Abductor  pollicis  manus.  A  muscle  of  the  thumb, 
situated  on  the  hand.  Scaphosus-phalangicn  da pouce 
of  Dumas ;  Adductor  pollicis  man&s,  and  Adductor 
brevis  alter  of  Albinus ;  Adductor  thenar  Rioldni  of 
Douglas  (the  adductor  brevis  alter  of  Albinus  is  the 
inner  portion  of  this  muscle) ;  Adductor  pollicis  of 
Cowper.  It  arises  by  a  broad  tendinous  and  fleshy  be- 
ginning, from  the  ligamentum  carpi  annulare,  and  from 
the  os  trapezium,  and  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the 
outer  side  of  the  root  of  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb.  Its 
use  is,  to  draw  the  thumb  from  the  fingers. 

Abductor  pollicis  pedis.  A  muscle  of  the  great 
toe  situated  on  the  foot.  Calcaneo-phalangien  du  pouce 
of  Dumas;  Abductor  of  Douglas;  Thenar  of  Win- 
slow  ;  Abductor  pollicis  of  Cowper.  It  arises  fleshy, 
from  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  protuberance  of  the 
os  calcis,  where  it  forms  the  heel,  and  tendinous  from 
the  same  bone,  where  it  joins  the  os  naviculare ;  and 
is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  internal  sesamoid  bone 
and  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe.  Its  use  is 
to  pull  the  great  toe  from  the  rest. 

Abductok  tertii  digiti  pedis.  An  interosseous 
muscle  of  the  foot,  that  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  inside  and  the  inferior  part  of  the  root  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  third  toe ;  and  is  inserted  ten- 
dinous into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
third  toe.    Its  use  is  to  pull  the  third  toe  inwards. 

Abeb«'os.    (Prom  a,  neg.  and  (Idaioc,  firm.)    Abe- 
hir.us.    Weak,  infirm,  unsteady.    A  term  made  use  of 
by  Hippocrates,  de  Signis. 
Abebje'us.    See  Abebaos. 

ABELMO'SCHUS.    (An  Arabian  word.)    See  Hi- 
biscus Abelnwsckus. 
Abelmosch.    See  Hibiscus  Abelmoschus. 
Abelmusk.    See  Hibiscus  Abelmoschus. 
ABKRRA'TIO.     (From  ab  and  erro,  to  wander 
from.)     Formerly  applied  to  some   deviations  from 
what  was  natural,  as  a  dislocation,  and  monstrosities. 
Abe'ssi.    (An  Arabian  term  which  means  filth.) 
The  alvine  excrements. 
A'besum.    Quicklime. 
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Abevactja  tio.    (From  ab,  dim,  and  evacuo,  to  pom 
out.)    A  partial  or  incomplete  evacuation  of  the  pec- 
cant humours,  either  naturally  or  by  art. 
:  m.    The  thyroid  cartilage. 

A  'HIES.  (Mies,  etis.  fem.;  from  abeo,  to  proceea, 
because  it  rises  to  a  great  height;  or  from  amos,  a 
wild  pear,  the  fruit  of  which  its  cones  something  re- 
semble.)   The  fir.    See  Pinus. 

Abies  Canadensis.    See  Pinus  Balsamea. 

Abigea'tus.    See  Abactus. 

ABIO'TOS.  (From  a,  neg.  and  piou,  to  uve-J 
Deadly.  A  name  given  to  hemlock,  from  its  deadly 
qualities.    See  Cotiium  maculatum. 

ABLACTA'TIO.  (From  ab,  from,  and  Zac,mUK.) 
Ablactation,  or  the  weaning  of  a  child  from  the  breast. 

ABLATION.  (Ablatio;  from  aufero,  to  taKe 
away.  1.  The  taking  away  from  the  body  whatever 
is  hurtful.  A  term  that  is  seldom  used  but  in  its  gene- 
ral sense,  to  clothing,  diet,  exercise,  &c.  In  some  old 
writings,  it  expresses  the  intervals  between  two  fits  of 
a  fever,  or  the  time  of  remission. 

2.  Formerly  chemists  employed  this  term  to  signify 
the  removal  of  any  thing  that  is  either  finished  or  else 
no  longer  necessary  in  a  process. 

ABLUE'NT.  (Abluens;  from  abluo,  to  wash 
away.)  Abstergent.  Medicines  which  were  formerly 
supposed  to  purify  or  cleanse  the  blood. 

ABLUTION.  (Ablatio ;  from  abluo,  to  wash  off.) 
1.  A  washing  or  cleansing  either  of  the  body  or  the 
intestines. 

2.  In  chemistry  it  signifies  the  purifying  of  a  body, 
by  repeated  affusions  of  a  proper  liquor. 

Aboli'tio.  (From  aboleo,  to  destroy.)  The  sepa- 
ration or  destruction  of  diseased  parts. 

Aborsus.     A  miscarriage. 

ABOKTIENS.    Miscarrying. 

In  botany,  it  is  sometimes  used  synonymously  with 
sterilis,  sterile  or  barren. 

ABORTION.  (Abortio ;  from  dborior,  to  be  sterile.) 
Aborsus;  Amblosis ;  Diaphthora,  Ectrosis ;  Exam- 
bloma;  Examblosis ;  Apopallcsis ;  Apopalsis  ;  Apoph- 
thora.  Miscarriage,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  from 
the  uterus,  before  the  seventh  month,  after  which  it  is 
called  premature  labour.  It  most  commonly  occurs 
between  the  eighth  and  eleventh  weeks  of  pregnancy, 
but  may  happen  at  a  later  period.  In  early  gestation,  the 
ovum  sometimes  comes  off  entire ;  sometimes  the  foetus 
is  first  expelled,  and  the  placenta  afterwards.  Itis  pre- 
ceded by  floodings,  pains  in  the  back,  loins,  and  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  evacuation  of  the  water,  shiver- 
mgs,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  nausea,  anxiety,  syncope, 
subsiding  of  the  breasts  and  belly,  pain  in  the  inside  of 
the  thighs,  opening  and  moisture  ofthe  os  tincae.  The 
principal  causes  of  miscarriage  are  blows  or  falls; 
great  exertion  or  fatigue ;  sudden  frights  and  other  vio- 
lent emotions  of  the  mind ;  a  diet  too  sparing  or  too 
nutritious ;  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors ;  other  dis- 
eases, particularly  fevers,  and  haemorrhages ;  likewise 
excessive  bleeding,  profuse  diarrhoea  or  cholic,  parti- 
cularly from  accumulated  faxes ;  immoderate  venery, 
&c.  The  spontaneous  vomiting  so  common  in  preg- 
nancy, rarely  occasions  this  accident :  but  when  in- 
duced aud  kept  up  by  drastic  medicines,  it  may  be  very 
likely  to  have  that  eflect.  Abortion  often  happens 
without  any  obvious  cause,  from  some  defect  in  the 
uterus,  or  in  the  foetus  itself,  which  we  cannot  satis- 
factorily explain.  Hence  it  will  take  place  repeatedly 
in  the  same  female  at  a .  particular  period  of  preg- 
nancy ;  perhaps  in  some  measure  from  the  influence 
of  habit. 

The  treatment  of  abortion  must  vary  considerably 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
causes  giving  rise  to  it.  If  the  incipient  symptoms 
should  appear  in  a  female  of  a  plethoric  habit,  it  may 
be  proper  to  take  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  from 
the  arm,  then  clear  the  bowels  by  some  mild  cathartic, 
as  the  sulphas  magnesia;  in  the  infusum  rosae,  after- 
wards exhibiting  small  doses  of  nitrate  of  potash,  di- 
recting the  patient  to  remain  quiet  in  a  recumbent  po- 
sition, kept  as  cool  as  possible,  with  a  low  diet,  and 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen  in  other  respects.  Should 
there  be  much  flooding,  cloths  wetted  with  cold  water 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  uterus,  or  even 
introduced  into  the  vagina,  to  obstruct  the  escape  of 
the  blood  mechanically.  Where  violent  forcing  pains 
attend,  opium  should  be  given  by  the  mouth,  or  In  the 
|  form  of  glyster,  after  premising  proper  evacuations. 
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Should  these  means  not  avail  to  check  the  discharge  of 
the  forcing  pains,  and  particularly  if  the  water  be  eva- 
cuated, there  can  be  no  expectation  of  preventing  the 
miscarriage  ;  and  where  there  is  reason  for  believing 
the  fetus  dead,  from  the  breasts  having  previously 
subsided,  the  morning  sickness  gone  oft',  the  motion 
stopped,  &c.  it  will  be  proper  rather  to  encourage  it  by 
manual  assistance. 

If  on  the  other  hand  females  of  a  delicate  and  irri- 
table habit,  rather  deficient  in  blood,  be  subject  to  abor- 
tion,-or  where  this  accident  is  threatened  by  profuse 
evacuations  and  other  debilitating  causes,  it  may  be 
more  probably  prevented  by  a  diet  nutritious,  yet  easy 
of  digestion,  with  tonic  medicines,  and  the  use  of  the 
cold  bath,  attending  at  the  same  time  to  the  state  of 
the  bowels,  giving  opium  if  pain  attend,  and  carefully 
avoiding  the  several  exciting  causes. 

[When  a  female  has  suffered  several  abortions,  it 
becomes  almost  impossible  to  prevent  a  repetition  at 
the  same  period  of  gestation  in  a>  subsequent  preg- 
nancy. Nothing,  however,  will  be  so  successful  in 
preventing  a  recurrence  of  a  similar  misfortune,  as  in 
allowing  the  uterine  vessels  to  recover  their  tone  ;  for 
which  purpose  a  sufficient  time  must  intervene  before 
the  next  conception,  otherwise  the  remedies  above  re- 
commended will  have  little  or  no  effect.    A.] 

ABORTIVE.  (Abortivus  ;  from  aborior,  to  be 
sterile.)  That  which  is  capable  of  occasioning  an  abor- 
tion, or  miscarriage,  in  pregnant  women.  It  is  now 
generally  believed,  that  the  medicines  which  produce 
a  miscarriage,  effect  it  by  their  violent  operation  on 
the  system,  and  not  by  any  specific  action  on  the  womb. 

[Front  the  violent  operation  of  the  secale  cornutum, 
or  spurred  rye,  upon  the  gravid  uterus,  it  has  been 
thought  that  it  would  act  at  any  period  of  gestation  as 
an  abortive  ;  but  the  experiments  and  trials  made  with 
it,  have  proved  it  to  be  inert,  having  no  specific  action 
upon  the  uterus,  except  in  time  of  labour.    A.] 

ABORTUS.    A  miscarriage. 

Abra'sa.  (From  abrado,  to  shave  off.)  Ulcers  at 
tended  with  abrasion. 

ABRASION.  (Abrasio;  from  abrado,  to  tear  off.) 
This  word  is  generally  employed  to  signify  the  de- 
struction of  the  natural  mucus  of  any  part,  as  the  sto- 
mach, intestines,  urinary  bladder,  &c.  It  is  also  ap- 
plied to  any  part  slightly  torn  away  by  attrition,  as  the 
skin,  &c. 

A'brathan.  Corrupted  from  abrotanum,  southern- 
wood.    See  Artemisia  abrotanum. 

A'brette.     See  Hibiscus  Abelmoschus. 

Abro'ma.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Bpaiua,  food  ;'  i.  e. 
not  fit  to  be?eaten.)  A  tree  of  New  South  Wales, 
which  yields  a  gum. 

ABRO'TANUM.  (A6poravov;  from  a,  neg.  and 
Bporos,  mortal;  because  it  never  decays:  or  from 
a/?poj,  soft,  and  rovos,  extension ;  from  the  delicacy  of 
its  texture.)     Common  southernwood.    See  Artemisia. 

Abrotanum  mas.    See  Artemisia. 

ABROTONI'TES.  (From  abrotanum.)  A  wine 
mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  impregnated  with  abro- 
tanum, or  southernwood,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one  hundred  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves,  to  about  seven 
gallons  of  must. 

ABRUPTE\  Abruptly.  Applied  to  pinnate  leaves 
which  terminate  without  an  odd  leaf  or  lobe:— folia 
abrupti  pinnata. 

Abscede'ntia.  (From  absccdo,  to  separate.)  De- 
cayed parts  of  the  body,  which,  in  a  morbid  state,  are 
separated  from  the  sound. 

ABSCESS.  (Abscessus ;  from  abscedo,  to  depart : 
because  parts,  which  were  before  contiguous,  become 
separated,  or  depart  from  each  other.)  Abscessio  ; 
Imposthuma.  A  collection  of  pus  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, or  in  the  viscera,  or  in  bones,  preceded  by  in- 
flammation. Abscesses  are  variously  denominated 
according  to  their  seat :  as  empyema,  when  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  pleura;  vomica,  in  the  lungs;  panaris,  in 
any  of  the  fingers ;  hypopyon,  in  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye ;  arthropuosis,  in  a  joint ;  lumbar  abscess,  &c. 

The  formation  of  an  abscess  is  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation terminating  in  suppuration.  This  is  known 
by  a  throbbing  pain,  which  lessens  by  degrees,  as  well 
as  the  heat,  tension,  and  redness  of  the  inflamed  part ; 
and  if  the  pus  be  near  the  surface,  a  cream-like  white- 
ness is  soon  perceived,  with  a  prominence  about  the 
middle,  or  at  the  inferior  part,  then  a  fluctuation  may 
be  felt,  which  becomes  gradually  more  distinct,  till  at 
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length  the  matter  makes  its  way  externally.  When 
suppuration  occurs  to  a  considerable  extent,  or  in  a 
part  Of  importance  to  Hie,  there  are  usually  rigours,  or 
sudden  attack,  of  chilliness,  followed  by  flushes  of 
heat;  and  unless  the  matter  be  soon  discharged,  and 
the  abscess  healed,  hectic  fever  general!]  conies  on. 
When  abscesses  form  in  the  cellular  membrane  in 
persons  of  a  tolerably  good  constitution,  they  are  usu- 
ally circumscribed,  in  consequence  of  coagulable  lymph 
having  been  previously  effused,  and  having  obi  iterated 
the  communication  with  the  adjoining  cells ;  but  in 
those  of  a  weakly,  and  especially  a  scrophulous  consti 
tution,  from  this  not  occurring,  the  pus  is  very  apt  to 
diffuse  itself,  like  the  water  in  anasarca.  Another  cir- 
cumstance, which  may  prevent  its  readily  reaching  the 
surface,  is  its  collecting  under  an  aponeurosis,  or  other 
part  of  dense  structure,  when  the  process  of  ulceration 
will  rather  extend  in  another  direction ;  thus  pus  ac- 
cumulating in  the  loins,  may  descend  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  thigh. 

When  suppuration  occurs,  if  the  inflammation  have 
not  yet  subsided,  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  means 
calculated  to  moderate  this,  in  order  to  limit  the  extent 
of  the  abscess :  but  evacuations  must  not  be  carried  too 
far,  or  there  will  not  be  power  in  the  system  to  heal  it 
afterwards.  If  the  disease  be  near  the  surface,  fo- 
mentations or  warm  emollient  poultices  should  be 
employed,  to  take  off  the  tension  of  the  skin,  and  pro- 
mote the  process  of  ulceration  in  that  direction.  As 
soon  as  fluctuation  is  obvious,  it  will  be  generally  pro- 
per to  make  an  opening,  lest  contiguous  parts  of  im  ■ 
portance  should  he  injured ;  and  often  at  an  earlier 
period,  where  the  matter  is  prevented  from  reaching 
the  surface  by  a  fascia,  &c,  but  it  is  sometimes  ad- 
visable to  wait  awhile,  especially  in  large  spontaneous 
abscesses,  where  ihe  constitution  is  much  debilitated, 
till  by  ihe  use  of  a  nutritious  diet,  wilb  hark  and  other 
tonic  means,  this  can  be  somewhat  improved.  There 
are  different  modes  of  opening  abscesses.  I.  By  inci- 
sion or  puncture ;  this  is  generally  the  best,  as  being 
least  painful,  and  most  expeditious,  and  the  extent  of 
the  aperture  can  be  better  regulated.  2.  By  caustic ;  this 
may  be  sometimes  preferable  when  suppuration  goes 
on  very  slowly  in  glandular  parts,  (especially  in  scro- 
phulous and  venereal  cases,)  lessening  the  subjacent 
tumour,  giving  free  vent  to  the  matter,  and  exciting 
more  healthy  action  in  the  sore;  but  it  sometimes 
causes  much  deformity,  it  can  hardly  reach  deep  seated 
abscesses,  and  the  delay  may  be  often  dangerous.  3. 
By  seton ;  this  is  sometimes  advantageous  in  superfi- 
cial abscesses,  (where  suppuration  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue,) about  the  neck  and  face,  leaving  generally  but 
a  small  scar ;  likewise  when  near  joints,  or  other  im- 
portant parts  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  scalpel  or 
caustic.     See  Lumbar  Abscess,  and  Ulcer. 

ABSCES'SUS.     See  Abscess. 

ABSCISSION.  (Abscissio;  from  ab,  and  scindo, 
to  cut.)  1.  The  cutting  away  some  morbid,  or  other 
part,  by  an  edged  instrument.  The  abscision  of  the 
prepuce  makes  what  we  call  circumcision. 

2.  Abscission  is  sometimes  used  by  medical  writers  to 
denote  the  sudden  termination  of  a  disease  in  death, 
before  it  arrives  at  its  decline. 

3.  Celsus  frequently  uses  the  term  abscissa  vox  to 
express  a  loss  of  voice. 

Absinthites.  Absinthiac,orabsinthiated.  Some- 
thing tinged  or  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  absin- 
thium or  wormwood. 

ABSI'NTHIUM.  (Absinthium,  thii,  n.  a4>iv9i<n>; 
from  a,  neg.  and  \ptvOo;,  pleasant:  so  called  from  the 
disagreeableuess  of  the  taste.)  Wormwood.  See  Ar- 
temisia. 

Absinthium  commune.  Common  Wormwood. 
See  Artemisia  Absinthium. 

Absinthium  maritimum.  Sea  Wormwood.  See 
Artemisia  Maritima. 

Absinthium  ponticum.  Roman  Wormwood.  See 
Artemisia  Pontica. 

Absinthium  vulgare.  Common  Wormwood.  See 
Artemisia  Absinthium. 

ABSORBENS.     See  Absorbent. 

ABSORBENT.  (Absorbens  ;  from  absorbco,  to  suck 
up)  1.  The  small,  delicate,  transparent  vessels,  which 
take  up  substances  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  or 
from  any  cavity,  and  carry  it  to  the  blood,  are  termed 
absorbents  or  absorbing  vessels.  They  are  denomi- 
nated, according  to  the  liquids  which  they  convey 
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lacteals  and  lymphatics.     See   Lacteal  and  Lym- 
phatic. 

2.  Those  medicines  are  eo  termed,  which  have  no 
acrimony  in  themselves,  and  destroy  acidities  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels;  such  are  magnesia,  prepared 
chalk,  oyster-shells,  crabs'  claws,  &c. 

3.  Substances  are  also  so  called  by  chemists,  which 
have  the  faculty  of  withdrawing  moisture  from  tiie 
atmosphere. 

Absorbing  vessels.  See  Absorbent. 
ABSORPTION.  {Absorptio;  from  absorbed,  to 
euck  up.)  1.  A  function  in  an  animated  body,  ar- 
ranged by  physiologists  under  the  head  of  natural  ac- 
tions. It  signifies  the  taking  up  of  substances  applied 
to  the  mouths  of  absorbing  vessels ;  thus  the  nutritious 
part  of  the  food  is  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal 
by  the  lacteals ;  thus  mercury  is  taken  into  the  system 
by  the  lymphatics  of  the  skin,  &c.  The  principle  by 
which  this  function  takes  place,  is  a  power  inherent  in 
the  mouths  of  the  absorbents,  a  vis  insita,  dependent 
on  the  degree  of  irritability  of  their  internal  membrane 
by  which  they  contract  and  propel  their  contents  for- 
wards. 

2.  By  this  term  chemists  understand  the  conversion 
of  a  gaseous  fluid  into  a  liquid  or  solid,  on  being  united 
with  some  other  substance.  It  diners  from  condensation 
in  this  being  the  effect  of  mechanical  pressure. 

[Absorption  by  plants. — In  1804,  Dr.  Foote  sent  to 
Dr.  MitchiU  of  New-York,  a  peach,  with  the  following 
account  of  it : — "  I  present  you  with  a  peach  by  the 
bearer.  You  will  readily  perceive  that  I  could  not  be 
induced  to  this  from  any  thing  very  promising  in  its 
aspect,  the  richness  of  its  flavour,  or  the  singularity  of 
its  species.  On  tasting,  you  will  And  it  highly  charged 
with  muriate  of  soda  :  and  when  I  inform  you  that  it 
has  undergone  no  artificial  management,  but  possessed 
lids  property  when  plucked  from  the  tree,  you  may 
find  some  difficulty  in  explaining  the  fact. 

"  This  peach  was  presented  to  ine  by  Mr.  Solomon 
Brewer,  of  Westchester  Co.,  New- York,  my  former 
residence.  Mr.  B.  is  a  respectable  man,  and  the  pre- 
sent clerk  of  the  town  in  which  he  lives.  The  history 
he  gives  me  of  this  natural  salt-peach  is,  that  it  grew 
in  his  neighbourhood,  on  a  tree,  around  the  body  and 
roots  of  which  had  been  accidentally  poured  a  quan- 
tity of  pork  or  beef-brine  ;  that  its  fruit  ripens  in  the 
month  of  September  ;  that  the  effect  of  the  brine  had 
been,  to  produce  a  sickness  and  decay  in  the  tree  ;  and 
that  at  this  time  (Sept.  1804)  it  presents  the  singular 
fact  of  a  tree  hanging  tolerably  full  of  salt  peaches. 
He  was  unable  to  inform  me  of  the  precise  time  of  the 
occurrence,  but  that  it  was  the  fore-part  of  summer, 
and  after  the  fruit  had  obtained  its  shape  and  some 
size.  This  fact,  as  respects  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
is  in  my  mind  an  isolated  one. 

"  I  have  felt  the  more  interest  in  noticing  this  fact, 
as  it  contributes  much  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the 
opinion  you  long  since  advanced,  that  certain  vegeta- 
bles, as  wheat,  partake  much  of  the  properties  of  the 
manure  winch  is  used  as  their  aliment,  and  thence 
urge  with  much  propriety  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject to  agriculturists." — See  Med.  Repos.  of  New-  York, 
vol.  viii.  p.  209.    A.] 

ABSTEMIOUS.  (Abstemius ;  from  ais,  from,  and 
temetum,  wine.)  Refraining  absolutely  from  all  use  of 
wine  ;  but  the  term  is  applied  to  a  temperate  mode  of 
living,  with  respect  to  food  generally. 

Abstk'ntio.  Caelius  Aurelianus  uses  this  word  to 
express  a  suppression,  or  retention:  thus,  abstentio 
stercorum,  a  retention  of  the  excrements,  which  he 
mentions  as  a  symptom  very  frequent  in  a  satyriasis. 
In  a  sense  somewhat  different,  he  uses  the  word  ab- 
stenta,  applying  it  to  the  pleura,  where  he  seems  to 
mean  that  the  humour  of  the  inflamed  pleura  is 
prevented,  by  the  adjacent  bones,  from  extending 
itself. 

ABSTERGENT.  (Abstergens ;  from  abstergo,  to 
cleanse  away.)  Any  application  that  cleanses  or  clears 
away  foulness.  The  term  is  seldom  employed  by 
modern  writers. 

ABSTRACTION.   (From  abstraho,  to  draw  away.) 
A  term  employed  by  chemists  in  the  process  of  humid 
distillation,  to  signify  that  the  fluid  body  is  again  drawn 
off  from  the  solid,  which  it  had  dissolved. 
A'bsus.    The  Egyptian  lotus. 
Abvacua'tio.    (From  abvacuo,  to  empty.)    A  mor- 
bid discbarge ;  a  large  evacuation  of  any  fluid,  as  of 
12 
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blood  from  a  plethoric  pereon.    A  term  used  by  some 
old  writers.  _     , 

ACA'CIA.  {Acacia,  a.  f.  axaKia;  from  aica^a>,  to 
sharpen.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Ein- 
niean  system.  Class,  rolygamia;  Order,  Monacia. 
The  Egyptian  thorn. 

Acacia  catkchu.  This  plant  affords  a  drug,  form- 
erly supposed  to  be  an  earthy  substance  brought  from 
Japan, 'and  therefore  called  terra  Japonica,  or  Japan 
earth ;  afterwards  it  appeared  to  be  an  extract  prepared 
in  India,  it  was  supposed  till  lately,  from  the  juice  ot 
the  Mimosa  catechu,  by  boiling  the  wood  and  evapo- 
rating the  decoction  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  But  the 
shrub  is  now  ascertained  to  be  an  acacia,  andis  termed 
Acacia  catechu.  It  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bahar,  and  catechu  conies  to  us  principally 
from  Bengal  and  Bonibav.  It  has  received  the  follow- 
ing names:  Acachou;  Faufei;  Getchu;  Caschu;  Ca- 
techu: Cadtchu;  Cashow;  Caitchu;  Castjoe;  Cachu; 
Cate;  Kaath.  The"  natives  call  it  Cutt,  the  English 
who  reside  there  Cutch.  In  its  purest  state,  it  is  a  dry 
pulverable  substance,  outwardly  of  a  reddish  colour, 
internally  of  a  shining  dark  brown,  tinged  with  a  red- 
dish hue;  in  the  mouth  it  discovers  considerable  ad- 
stringency,  succeeded  by  a  sweetish  mucilaginous  taste. 
It  may  be  advantageously  employed  for  most  purposes 
where  an  adstringent  is  indicated ;  and  is  particularly 
useful  in  alvine  fluxes, where  astringents  are  required. 
Besides  this,  it  is  employed  also  in  uterine  profluvia, 
in  laxity  and  debility  of  the  viscera  in  general ;  and  it  is 
an  excellent  topical  adstringent,  when  suffered  to  dis- 
solve leisurely  in  the  mouth,  for  laxities  and  ulcerations 
of  the  gums,  apththous  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  and  simi- 
lar affections.  This  extract  is  the  basis  of  several 
formuhe  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  particularly  of  a  tinc- 
ture :  but  one  of  the  best  forms  under  which  it  can  be 
exhibited,  is  that  of  simple  infusion  in  warm  water  with 
a  proportion  of  cinnamon,  for  by  this  means  it  is  at 
once  freed  of  its  impurities  and  unproved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  aromatic. 

Fourcroy  says  that  catechu  is  prepared  from  the  seeds 
of  a  kind  of  palm,  called  areca.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
lias  analyzed  catechu,  and  from  his  examination  it  ap- 
pears, that  from  Bombay  is  of  uniform  texture,  red- 
brown  colour,  and  specific  gravity  1.39:  that  from  Ben- 
gal is  more  friable  and  less  consistent,  of  a  chocolate 
colour  externally,  but  internally  chocolate  streaked  with 
red-brown,  and  specific  gravity  1.28.  The  catechu  from 
either  ptace  differs  little  in  its  properties.  Its  taste  is 
astringent,  leaving  behind  a  sensation  of  sweetness.  It 
is  almost  wholly  soluble  in  water.  Two  hundred  grains 
of  picked  catechu  frum  Bombay  afforded  109  grains  of 
tannin,  66  extractive  matter,  13  mucilage,  10  residuum, 
chiefly  sand  and  calcareous  earth.  The  same  quantity 
from  Bengal ;  tannin  97  grains,  extractive  matter  73, 
mucilage  16,  residual  matter,  being  sand,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  calcareous  and  aluminous  earths,  14.  Of 
the  latter,  the  darkest  parts  appeared  to  afford  most 
tannin,  the  lightest  most  extractive  matter.  The  Hin- 
doos prefer  the  lightest  coloured,  which  has  probably 
most  sweetness,  to  chew  with  the  betel-nut. 

Of  all  the  astringent  substances  we  know,  catechu 
appears  to  contain  the  largest  proportion  ot  tannin; 
and  Mr.  Purkis  found,  that  one  pound  was  equivalent 
to  seven  or  eight  of  oak  bark  for  the  purpose  of  tanning 
leather. 

[The  tinctura  Japonica  is  a  powerful  and  useful 
astringent  in  looseness  of  the  bowels.  Many  persons 
take  this  preparation  when  they  are  not  aware  of  it, 
and  when  there  is  no  occasion.  It  is  used  to  colour 
fictitious  and  imitation  brandies  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  from  the  quantity  used,  these  liquors  al- 
.  ways  produce  costi veness.    A.] 

Acacia  Gekmanica.    German  acacia. 

1.  The  name  of  the  German  black-thorn  or  sloe-tree, 
the  Primus  spinosa  of  Linnaeus. 

2.  The  name  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  fruit,  as 
made  in  Germany ;  which,  as  well  as  the  tree,  is  there 
called  also  Acacia  nostras.  It  is  now  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Acacia  Indica.    See  Tamarindus  Indica. 

Acacia  nostras.    See  Acacia  Germanica. 

Acacia  vera.  1.  The  systematic  name  of  the  tree 
which  affords  gum-arabic,  formerly  supposed  to  be  a 
Mimosa.  Acacia: — spinis  stipularibus  patentibust 
foliis  bipinnatis,  partialibus  cztimis  glandula  inter* 
stmctis,  spicis  globosis  pedunculatis,  of  Wildenow 
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The  Egyptian  Thorn.  This  tree  yields  the  true  Acacia 
Gum,  or  Gum- Arabic,  called  also  Gummi  acanthinum ; 
tfummithcbaicum;  Gummi  scorpionis ;  Gum-lamac ; 
Gummi  senega,  or  sentca,  or  senegalense. 

Cairo  and  Alexandria  were  the  principal  marts  for 
gum-arabic,  till  the  Dutch  introduced  the  gum  from 
Senegal  into  Europe,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  this  source  now  supplies  the  greater 
part  of  the  vast  consumption  of  this  article.  The  tree 
which  yields  the  Senegal  gum,  grows  abundantly  on  the 
sands,  along  the  whole  of  the  Barbary  coast,  and  par- 
ticularly about  the  river  Senegal.  There  are  several 
species,  some  of  which  yield  a  red  astringent  juice, 
but  others  afford  only  a  pure,  nearly  colourless,  insipid 
gum,  which  is  the  great  article  of  commerce.  These 
trees  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  with  thorny 
branches.  The  gum  makes  its  appearance  about  the 
middle  of  November,  when  the  soil  has  been  thoroughly 
saturated  with  periodical  rains.  The  gummy  juice  is 
seen  to  ooze  through  the  trunk  and  brandies,  and,  in 
about  a  fortnight,  it  hardens  into  roundish  drops,  of  a 
yellowish  white,  which  are  beautifully  brilliant  where 
they  are  broken  off,  and  entirely  so  when  held  in  the 
mouth  for  a  short  time,  to  dissolve  the  outer  surface. 
No  clefts  arc  made,  nor  any  artificial  means  used  by 
the  Moors,  to  solicit  the  flow  of  the  gum.  The  lumps 
of  gum-senegal  are  usually  about  the  size  of  partridge 
eggs,  and  the  harvest  continues  about  six  weeks.  This 
gum  is  a  very  wholesome  and  nutritious  food ;  thou- 
sands of  the  Moor*  support  themselves  entirely  upon  it 
during  the  time  of  harvest.  About  six  ounces  is  suffi- 
cient to  support  a  man  for  a  day;  and  it  is,  besides, 
mixed  with  milk,  animal  broths,  and  other  victuals. 

The  gum-arabic,  or  that  which  comes  directly  from 
Egypt  and  the  Levant,  only  differs  from  the  gum-sene- 
gal in  being  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  in  smaller  lumps  ; 
and  it  is  also  somewhat  more  brittle.  In  other  respects, 
they  resemble  each  other  perfectly. 

Gum-arabic  is  neither  soluble  in  spirit  nor  in  oil ; 
but,  in  twice  its  quantity  of  water,  it  dissolves  into  a 
mucilaginous  fluid,  of  the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup, 
and  in  this  state  answers  many  useful  pharmaceutical 
purposes,  by  rendering  oily,  resinous,  and  pinguious 
substances  miscible  with  water.  The  glutinous  quality 
of  gum-arabic  renders  it  preferable  to  other  gums  and 
mucilages  as  a  demulcent  in  coughs,  hoarsenesses,  and 
other  catarrhal  affections.  It  is  also  very  generally 
employed  in  ardor  urina,  diarrhceas,  and  calculous 
complaints. 

2.  The  name  Acacia  vera  has  also  been  used  to  de- 
note the  expressed  juice  of  the  immature  pods  of  the 
tree  termed  Acacia  veravel.  This  inspissated  juice  is 
brought  from  Egypt  in  roundish  masses,  wrapped  up 
in  thin  bladders.  It  is  considered  as  a  mild  astringent 
medicine.  The  Egyptians  give  it,  in  spitting  of  blood, 
in  the  quantity  of  a  drachm,  dissolved  in  any  conve- 
nient liquor,  and  repeat  this  dose  occasionally.  They 
likewise  employ  it  in  collyria,  for  strengthening  the 
eyes,  and  in  gargles,  for  quinsies.  It  is  now  seldom 
used  as  a  medicine,  being  superseded  by  the  use  of 
catechu,  or  kino. 

Acacia,  veravel.    See  Acacia  vera. 

Acacia  Zkylonica.  See  Hamatozylon  Oampechia- 
num. 

Acacia  gum.     See  Acacia  vera. 

Acacos.    The  tlirush.    See  Aphtha. 

ACALYCINUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  calyx,  a  flower- 
cup.)    Without  a  calyx. 

ACALYCIS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  calyx,  a  flower- 
cup.)  Without  a  calyx  or  flower-cup.  Applied  to 
plants  which  have  no  calyx. 

Aca'matos.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Kauvw,  to  glow 
weary.)  A  perfect  rest  of  the  muscles,  or  that  dispo- 
sition of  a  limb  which  is  equally  distinct  from  flexion 
and  extension. 

ACA'NTHA.     (AicavQa ;  from  axn,  a  point.) 

1.  A  thorn  ;  or  any  tiling  pointed. 

2.  Sometimes  applied  to  the  spina  dorsi. 
Acantha' bolus.  (From  aicavda,  a  thorn;  and/?aXAu, 

to  cast  out.)  An  instrument,  or  forceps,  for  taking  out 
or  removing  thorns,  or  whatever  may  stick  in  the  flesh. 
— Paulas  JKgimeta. 

Aca'nthe.  The  name  of  the  artichoke  in  ancient 
authors. 

ACA'NTHINUM.  (From  aicavda,  a  thorn.)  Gum- 
arahic  was  called  gummi  acanthinum,  because  it  is 
produced  from  a  Uiorny  tree.    See  Acacia  Vera. 
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Acahticoke.    See  Epidote. 

ACA'NTHULUS.  (From  aicavda,  a  thorn.)  A 
surgical  instrument  to  draw  out  thorns  or  splinters,  or 
to  remove  any  extraneous  matter  from  wounds. 

AC'A'NTHLTS.  (Acanthus,  i.  m.  aKavdos;  from 
aicavda,  a  thorn ;  so  named  from  being  rough  and 
prickly.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naan  system.  Class,  JJidynamia;  Order,  Angiospcr- 
mia.    Bear's-brccch. 

Acanthus  mollis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
bear's-breech,  or  brank-ursine.  Acanthus:— foliis 
sinuatis  incrmibvs,  of  Lumens.  Branca  ursina  of  the 
shops.  The  leaves  and  root  abound  with  a  mucilage, 
which  is  readily  extracted  by  boiling  or  infusion.  The 
roots  are  the  most  mucilaginous.  Where  this  plant  is 
common,  it  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes  to  which 
althsea  and  other  vegetables  possessing  similar  qualities 
are  applied  among  us.  It  is  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
herb-women  too  often  sell  the  leaves  of  bear's-foot,  and 
of  cow's  parsnip,  for  the  be'ar's-breech. 

Aca'pnon.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Kairvos,  smoke.)  1. 
Common  wild  marjoram. 

2.  Unsmoked  honey. 

ACAROIS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  from 
New  South  Wales. 

Acarois  resinifera.  The  name  of  a  tree  which 
affords  the  Botany  bay  gum.     See  Botany  bay. 

[Gum  Acaroides,  New  Holland  resin,  or  earthy 
gum-lac.  This  is  the  produce  of  the  tree  called  ./Jca- 
nji.-i  resinifera,  or  resin-bearing  Acarois.  The  tree 
grows  abundantly  in  New  Holland,  near  Botany  bay. 
The  substance  under  consideration  is  usually  found  in 
the  ground  near  the  trees  from  which  it  has  sponta- 
neously exuded.  From  some  resemblance  it  bears 
(though  by  no  means  a  near  one)  to  the  article  called 
gum-lac,  it 'has  been  known  as  the  earthy  gum-lac. 
it  is  of  yellowish,  brownish,  or  yellowish  brown  colour, 
and  sometimes  contains  roots,  sticks,  and  other  foreign 
substances.  It  has  been  distinguished  in  commerce  by 
the  term  Botany  bay  resin.  They  refer  its  importa- 
tion into  England  to  the  year  1799.  An  account  of  its 
chemical  properties  was  published  by  Lichtenstein  in 
dell's  Journal,  and  afterwards  by  Dr.  Thompson,  in 
the  lburth  volume  of  his  Chemistry,  p.  13d  It  was 
known  to  the  early  navigator  Tasman,  and  was  brought 
to  New- York  and  presented  to  Dr.  Mitchill  many 
years  ago  by  some  of  our  navigators.  For  some  time 
past  it  has  been  regarded  in  Massachusetts  as  a  pow- 
erful restorative,  or  an  invigorating  medicine  in  cases 
of  gastric  or  genera!  debility. 

iiimi  Aemoiilis  is  insoluble  in  water:  alcohol  or  dis- 
tilled spirits  is  its  proper  menstruum.  Even  in  pow- 
der its  use  is  improper,  as  it  is  not  acted  upon  by  the 
intestinal  or  alimentary  fluids.  It  is  therefore  neither 
administered  in  substance,  infusion,  or  decoction.  It  is 
mostly  prescribed  in  the  form  of  tincture:  Tinctura 
gummi  acaroidis.     Tincture  of  New  Holland  resin. 

The  proper  rule  is  to  make  a  saturated  tincture,  of 
which  a  teaspoon  full'may  be  given  once  in  three  or 
four  hours,  according  to  the  circumstances,  in  milk, 
jelly,  or  syrup,  water  being  apt  to  decompose  it. 
From  Kite's  essay  upon  this  production,  it  appears, 

1.  That  dyspepsia  has  been  exceedingly  relieved  by 
it,  and  even  wholly  removed. 

2.  That  it  is  an  excellent  restorative  in  the  debility 
consequent  upon  the  depletion  and  exhaustion  of  acute 
diseases. 

3.  It  is  said  to  have  done  good  in  hysteria 

4.  Cholera,  with  cramps  of  the  lower  extremities,  is 
reported  to  have  yielded  to  its  powers. 

5.  The  morbid  evacuations  and  commotions  of  diar- 
rhoea are  reported  to  have  yielded  to  Its  virtue,  after 
opium  had  failed. 

6.  Chronic  and  atonic  catarrhs  have  been  benefitted 
by  its  administration. 

7.  It  is  alleged  to  have  been  remarkably  serviceable 
in  incipient  dysentery,  as  well  as  in  that  ot  long 
duration.  .  ...  , 

8  In  various  spasmodic  affections,  such  as  stitches 
in  the  sides,  cramp  of  the  stomach,  rheumatic  twinges, 
&0.,  it  lias  often  afforded  relief  after  opiates  had  failed. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
prescribed  in  cases  of  high  action,  or  phlogistic  dia- 
thesis, nor  during  the   prevalence  of  inflammatory 

S) ™rom"this  abstract  of  the  practice  with  this  remedy, 
doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  value,  nor  of  the 
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propriety  of  considering  the  discovery  of  its  qualities, 
as  worthy  to  be  considered  among  the  happy  events 
attending  the  modern  Materia  Medica. — Jiliu/iM's  MS. 
Lectures.     A.] 

A'CARUS.  (From  aKapqs,  small.)  The  tick.  An 
insect  which  breeds  in  the  skin.  A  very  numerous 
genus  of  minute  insects  which  infest  the  "skin  of  ani- 
mals, and  produce  various  complaints.  Those  which 
are  found  on  the  human  body  are 

1.  The  acarus  domesticus,  or  domestic  tick. 

2.  The  acarus  scabiei,  or  itch  tick. 

3.  The  acarus  autumnalis,  or  harvest-bug. 
ACATALE'PSIA.    (From  a,  neg.  and  KaTaXarfavu, 

to  apprehend.)  Uncertainty  in  the  prognosis  or  judg- 
ment of  diseases. 

ACA'TALIS.  (From  a,  neg.  and  %<»"£(<>, t0  want.) 
The  juniper  tree :  so  named  from  the  abundance  of  its 
seeds. 

ACATA'POSIS.  (From  a,  neg.  and  >carawivu>,  to 
swallow.)    Difficult  deglutition. 

Aca'statos.  (From  a,  neg.  and  KaOtcrnm,  to  deter- 
mine.)    Inconstant. 

1.  Fevers  were  so  called  which  are  anomalous  in 
their  appearance  and  irregular  in  their  paroxysms. 

2.  Turbid  urine  without  sediment. 
ACAULIS.     (From  a,  priv.  and  caulis,  a  stem.) 

Without  stein.  Plants  destitute  of  stem  are  called 
acaules,  stemless ;  as  Oypripedium  acaule,  and  Car- 
dites acaulis.  This  term  must  not  be  too  rigidly  un- 
derstood. 

ACCELERATOR.  (From  accclero,  to  hasten  or 
propel.)     The  name  of  a  muscle  of  the  penis. 

Accelerator  urin.e.  A  muscle  of  the  penis. 
Ejaculator  Seminis ;  Bulbo-syvdcsmo-cavemeux  of 
Bulbo-cavemosus  of  Winslovv.  It  arises 
fleshy  from  the  sphincter  ani  and  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra,  and  tendinous  from  the  crus,  near  as  far 
forwards  as  the  beginning  of  the  corpus  cavernosum 
penis ;  the  inferior  fibres  run  more  transversely,  and 
the  superior  descend  in  an  oblique  direction.  It  is  in- 
serted into  a  line  in  the  middle  of  the  bulbous  part  of  the 
urethra,  where  each  joins  with  its  fellow ;  by  which 
the  bulb  is  completely  closed.  The  use  of  these  mus- 
cles is  to  drive  the  urine  or  semen  forward,  and  by 
grasping  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra,  to  push  the 
blood  towards  its  corpus  cavernosum,  and  the  glans, 
by  which  they  are  distended. 

ACCESSION.  (Accesio;  from  accedo,  to  approach.) 
The  commencement  of  a  disease.  A  term  mostly  ap- 
plied to  a  fever  which  has  paroxysms  or  exacerbations: 
thus  the  accession  of  fever,  means  the  commencement 
or  approach  of  tin'  febrile  period. 

ACCESSO'RIUS.  (From  accedo,  to  approach :  so 
called  from  the  course  it  takes.)  Connected  by  con- 
tact or  approach. 

Accessorius  lumbalis.  A  muscle  of  the  loins. 
See  Sacro-lumbalis. 

Accessorius  nervus.  The  name  given  by  Willis 
to  two  nerves  Which  ascend,  one  on  each  side,  from 
■  i  ]< I,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  pairs  of  nerves, 
through  the  great  foramen  of  the  occipital  bone,  and 
pass  out  again  from  the  cranium  through  the  foramina 
lacera,  with  the  par  vagum,  to  be  distributed  on  the 
trapezius  muscle. 

ACCI'PITER.     (From  accipio,  to  take.) 

1.  The  hawk ;  so  named  from  its  rapacity. 

2.  A  blindage  which  was  put  over  the  nose  :  so  called 
from  its  likeness  to  the  claw  of  a  hawk,  or  from  the 
tightness  of  its  grasp. 

ACCIPITRI'NA.  (From  accipifer,  the  hawk.)  The 
herb  hawk-weed :  which  Pliny  says  was  so  called  he- 
cause  hawks  are  used  to  scratch  it,  and  apply  the  juice 
to  their  eves  to  prevent  blindness. 

ACCEI'VIS.  A  muscle  of  the  belly,  so  named  from 
the  oblique  ascent  of  its  fibres.  See  Obliquus  intcrnus 
nhilomiiiis.  ,     .        , 

hement.     The  French  word  tor  the  act  of 
delivery. 

Inoiirhrur.    The  French  for  a  midwife. 

ACCRETIO.  (From  ad,  and  crcscu,  to  increase.) 
Accretion. 

1.  Nutrition;  growth. 

2.  The  growing  together  of  parts  naturally  separate, 
as  the  Angers  oi  .  .-,.,, 

Accuba'tio.     (From  accumbo,  to  recliue.)    Cndd- 
bed;  reclining. 
Ace'dia.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Ktiios,  care.)  Careless- 
14 
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ness,  neglect  in  the  application  of  medicine*.  Hippo- 
crates sometimes  uses  this  word,  in  his  treatise  on  the 

glands,  to  signify  fatigue  or  .trouble. 

ACE  I'll  \i  ,!us,i.m.  aKC<baAoc,  lrom 

a,  priv.  and  Ked>a\v,  »  head.)  Without  ahead.  A 
term  applied  to  a  lusus  natura:,  or  monster,  born  with- 
out a  head.  ,  ..._  ._ 

[This  term  is  also  applied  by  modern  naturalists  to 
a  certain  portion  of  the  gelatinous  or  soft  bodied  ani- 
mals, which  were  formerly  classed  among  the  Vermes 
of  Linnams.  They  are  now  termed  Acephalous  Mol- 
luscm,  or  headless' molluscae,  having  no  distinct  part 
corresponding  to  the  head  of  other  animals.     A.] 

ACER.  {Acer,  eris.  neut. ;  from  acer,  sharp :  be- 
cause of  the  sharpness  of  its  juice.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Liuna:aii  system.  Class  Polyga- 
mia;  Order,  Monacia. 

Acer  campestre.  The  common  maple.  This  tree 
yields  a  sweetish,  soft,  milky  sap,  which  contains  a  salt 
with  basis  of  lime,  possessed,  according  to  Sherer,  of 
peculiar  properties.  It  is  white,  semitransparent,  not 
altered  by  the  air,  and  soluble  in  one  hundred  parts  of 
cold,  or  fifty  of  boiling  water. 

Acer  pseudoplatanus.  The  maple-tree,  falsely 
named  sycamore.  It  is  also  called  Platanus  traga. 
This  tree  is  common  in  England,  though  not  much  used 
in  medicine.  The  juice,  if  drank  while  fresh,  is  said 
to  be  a  good  antiscorbutic.  All  its  rfarts  contain  a  sac- 
charine fluid  ;  and  if  the  root  or  branches  be  wounded 
in  the  spring,  a  large  quantity  of  liquor  is  discharged, 
which,  when  inspissated,  yields  a  brown  sort  of  sugar 
and  syrup  like  molasses. 

Acer  saccharinum.  The  sugar  maple-tree.  Large 
quantities  of  sugar  are  obtained  from  this  tree  in  New- 
England  and  Canada,  which  is  much  used  in  France, 
where  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Saccha- 
rum  Canadense  or  Saccharum  Aeernum,  maple  sugar. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  all  Europe  might  be  supplied 
from  the  maple  of  America,  which  grows  in  great 
quantities  in  the  western  counties  of  all  the  middle 
States  of  the  American  Union.  It  is  as  tall  as  the  oak, 
and  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter ;  puts  forth  a 
white  blossom  in  the  spring,  before  any  appearance  of 
leaves ;  its  small  branches  afford  sustenance  for  cattle, 
and  its  ashes  afford  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  pot- 
ash. Twenty  years  are  required  for  it  to  attain  its  full 
growth.  Tapping  does  not  injure  it ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  affords  more  syrup,  and  of  a  better  quality,  the 
oftencr  it  is  tapped.  A  single  tree  has  not  only  survived, 
but  flourished,  after  tapping,  for  forty  years.  Five  or 
six  pounds  of  sugar  are  usually  afforded  by  the  sap  of 
one  tree ;  though  there  are  instances  of  the  quantity 
exceeding  twenty  pounds.  The  sugar  is  separated  from 
the  sap  either  by  freezing,  by  spontaneous  evaporation, 
or  by  boiling.  The  latter  method  is  the  most  used. 
Dr.  Rush  describes  the  process  ;  which  is  simple,  and 
practised  without  any  difficulty  by  the  farmers. 

From  frequent  trials  of  this  sugar,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  any  respect  inferior  to  that  of  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  prepared  at  a  rime  of  the  year  when  neither  insect 
nor  the  pollen  of  plants,  exists  to  vitiate  it,  as  is  the 
case  with  common  sugar.  From  calculations  mounded 
on  facts,  it  is  ascertained,  that  America  is  now  calla- 
ble of  producing  a  surplus  of  one-eighth  more  than  its 
own  consumption. 

[The  Acer  Saccharinum,  or  sugar-maple  tree 
abounds  in  the  state  of  New- York  and  many  other 
parts  Of  the  United  States.  It  furnishes  a  great  amount 
of  rough  sugar  in  the  interior  of  the  country  and  the 
new  settlements,  where  foreign  and  refined  sugars  are 
but  little  used.  Very  little  effort  has  heretofore  been 
made  to  introduce  it  into  market  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce. But  in  1828  several  hundred  barrels  of  this 
sugar,  from  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  reached  the 
city  of  New- York  by  way  of  the  great  Western  ca- 
nal. It  was  sold  at  auction  for  six  cents  per  pound  • 
and  when  refined  and  converted  into  loaf  sugar  it  al- 
forded  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  refiner.     A.] 

ACERATE.  Aceras.  A  salt  formed  of  the  acid 
of  the  Acer  campestre  with  an  alkaline,  earthy  or 
metallic  base. 

ACE'RATOS.  From  a,  neg.  and  Ktpaw,  or  Kepav- 
vvm,  to,mix.)  Unmixed;  uncorrupted.  This  term  is 
applied  sometimes  to  the  humours  of  the  body  by  Hip 
pocrates.  Pauius  .(Egincia  mentions  a  plaster  of  this 
name. 
ACERB.    (.Acerbus;  from  acer,  sharp.)    A  species 
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of  taste  which  consists  in  a  degree  of  acidity,  with  an 
addition  of  roughness ;  properties  common  to  many 
immature  fruits. 

Ace'rbitas.    Acerbness. 

ACERIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid,  said  to  exist  in 
the  juice  of  the  common  maple,  Acer  campcstre  of 
Linnaeus.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  like  the  other 
vegetable  acids. 

ACE'RIDES.  (From  a,  priv.  and  /cepoj,  wax.)  Soft 
plasters,  made  without  wax. 

ACEROSUS.  (From  acus,  a  needle.)  1.  Acerose: 
having  the  shape  of  a  needle.  Applied  to  leaves  which 
are  so  shaped,  as  in  Pinus  syloestris  and  Juniperus 
communis. 

2.  (From  acus,  chaff.)  Chaffy:  applied  to  coarse 
bread,  &c. 

ACESCENT.  (Acescens;  from  aceo,  to  be  sour  or 
tart.)  Turning  sour  or  acid.  Substances  which  rea- 
dily run  into  the  acid  fermentation,  are  so  said  to  be , 
as  some  vegetable  and  animal  juices  and  infusions1. 
The  suddenness  with  which  this  change  is  effected, 
during  a  thunder-storm,  even  in  corked  bottles,  has 
not  been  accounted  for.  In  some  morbid  states  of  the 
stomach,  also,  it  proceeds  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

ACE'STA.  (From  aKco/xai,  to  cure.)  Distempers 
which  are  easily  cured. 

Ace'stis.    Borax. 

ACETA'BULUM.  (Acetabulum,  i.  n. ;  from  ace- 
tum, vinegar:  so  called  because  it  resembles  the  ace- 
tabulum, or  old  saucer  in  which  vinegar  was  held  for 
the  use  of  the  table.)  A  name  given  by  Latin  writers 
to  the  cup-like  cavity  of  the  os  iimomiuatum,  which 
receives  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone.  See  Innomina- 
tum  os. 

ACETA'RIUM.  (From  acetum,  vinegar:  because 
it  is  mostly  made  with  vinegar.)     A  sallad  or  pickle. 

ACE'TAS.  (Acetas,  tis  ;  f.  from  acetum,  vinegar.) 
An  acetate  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the  acetic 
acid,  with  a  salifiable  base.  Those  used  in  medicine 
are  the  acetates  of  ammonia,  lead,  potassa,  and  zinc. 

Acetas  ammonia.  Acetate  of  ammonia.  See 
Ammonia  acetatis  liquor. 

Acetas  plumbi.  Acetate  of  lead.  See  Plumbi 
acetas  and  Plumbi  acetatis  liquor. 

Acetas  potass*.  Acetate  of  potassa-  See  Pntassm 
acetas. 

Acetas  zinci.  A  metallic  salt  composed  of  zinc 
and  acetic  acid.  It  is  used  by  some  as  an  astringent 
against  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  urethra,  and  vagina, 
diluted  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Acetate.    See  Acetas. 

Acetate  of  Ammonia.  See  Ammonia  acetatis 
liquor. 

Acetate  of  Potassa.    See  Potassm  acetas. 

Acetate  of  Zinc.     See  Acetas  unci. 

Acetated  vegetable  Aicali.    See  Potassa  acetas. 

Acetaled  volatile  Aicali.  See  Ammonia  acetatis 
liquor. 

ACETIC  ACID.  Acidum  aceticum.  The  same  acid 
which,  in  a  very  dilute  and  somewhat  impure  state, 
is  called  vinegar.  Acetic  acid  is  found  combined  with 
potassa  in  the  juices  of  a  great  many  plants ;  particu- 
larly the  Sambucus  nigra,  Phwnix  dactilifera,  Ga- 
lium verum,  and  Rhus  typhinus.  "  Sweat,  urine, 
and  even  fresh  milk,  contain  it.  It  is  frequently  ge- 
nerated in  the  stomachs  of  dyspeptic  patients.  Almost 
all  dry  vegetable  substances,  and  some  animal,  sub- 
jected in  close  vessels  to  a  red  heat,  yield  it  copiously. 
It  is  the  result  likewise  of  a  spontaneous  fermentation, 
to  wliich  liquid  vegetable  and  animal  matters  are 
liable.  Strong  acids,  as  the  sulphuric  and  nitric,  de- 
velope  the  acetic  by  their  action  on  vegetables.  It  was 
long  supposed,  on  the  authority  of  Boerhaave,  that  the 
fermentation  which  forms  vinegar  is  uniformly  pre- 
ceded by  the  vinous.  This  is  a  mistake :  cabbages 
sour  in  water,  making  sour  crout ;  starch,  in  starch- 
makers'  sour  waters;  and  dough  itself,  without  any 
previous  production  of  wine. 

"  The  varieties  of  acetic  acid  known  in  commerce 
are  four  :  1.  Wine  vinegar.  2.  Malt  vinegar.  3.  Sugar 
vinegar.    4.  Wood  vinegar. 

"  We  shall  describe  first  the  mode  of  making  ihese 
commercial  articles,  and  then  that  of  extracting  the 
absolute  acetic  acid  of  the  chemist,  either  from  these 
vinegars,  or  directly  from  chemical  compounds,  of 
which  it  is  a  constituent. 

"  The  following  is  the  plan  of  making  vinegar  at 
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present  practised  In  Paris.  The  wine  destined  for 
vinegar  is  mixed  in  a  large  tun  with  a  quantity  of 
wine  lees,  and  the  whole  being  transferred  into  cloth- 
sacks,  placed  within  a  large  iron-bound  vat,  the  liquid 
matter  is  extruded  through  the  sacks  by  superincum- 
bent pressure.  What  passes  through  is  put  into  large 
casks,  set  upright,  having  a  small  aperture  in  their 
top.  In  these  it  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  in 
summer,  or  to  that  of  a  stove  in  winter.  Fermenta- 
tion supervenes  in  a  few  days.  If  the  heat  should  then 
rise  too  high,  it  is  lowered  by  cool  air  and  the  addition 
of  fresh  wine.  In  the  skilful  regulation  of  the  fermen- 
tative temperature  consists  the  art  of  making  good 
wine  vinegar.  In  summer  the  process  is  generally 
completed  in  a  fortnight:  in  winter,  double  the  time  is 
requisite.  The  vinegar  is  then  run  off  into  barrels, 
which  contain  several  chips  of  birch-wood.  In  about 
a  fortnight  it  is  found  to  be  clarified,  and  is  then  fit  for 
the  market.    It  must  be  kept  in  close  casks. 

"  The  manufacturers  at  Orleans  prefer  wine  of  a 
year  old  for  making  vinegar.  But  if  by  age  the  wine 
has  lost  its  extractive  matter,  it  does  not  readily  un- 
dergo the  acetous  fermentation.  In  this  case,  acetifi- 
cation,  as  the  French  term  the  process,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  adding  slips  of  vines,  bunches  of  grapes,  or 
green  woods. 

"  Almost  all  the  vinegar  of  the  north  of  France  being 
prepared  at  Orleans,  the  manufactory  of  that  place  has 
acquired  such  celebrity,  as  to  render  their  process 
worthy  of  a  separate  consideration.  The  Orleans' 
casks  contain  nearly  400  pints  of  wine.  Those  which 
have  been  already,  used  are  preferred.  They  are 
placed  in  three  rows,  one  over  another,  and  in  the  top 
have  an  aperture  of  two  inches'  diameter,  kept  always 
open.  The  wine  for  acerification  is  kept  in  adjoining 
casks,  containing  beech  shavings,  to  wliich  the  lees 
adhere.  The  wine,  thus  clarified,  is  drawn  off  to 
make  vinegar.  One  hundred  pints  of  good  vine  gar, 
boiling  hot,  are  first  poured  into  each  cask,  and  left 
there  for  eight  days.  Ten  pints  of  wine  are  mixed  in, 
every  eight  .days,  till  the  vessels  are  full.  The  vinegar 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  this  state  fifteen  days  before  it 
is  exposed  to  sale. 

"  The  used  casks,  called  mothers,  are  never  emptied 
more  than  half,  but  are  successively  filled  again,  to 
acetify  new  portions  of  wine.  In  order  to  judge  if  the 
mother  works,  the  vinegar-makers  plunge  a  spatula 
info  the  liquid  ;  and  according  to  the  quantity  of  froth 
which  the  spatula  shows,  they  add  more  or  less  wine. 
In  summer,  the  atmospheric  heat  is  sufficient.  In 
winter,  stoves  heated  to  about  "j-*  Fahr.  maintain  the 
requisite  temperature  in  the  manufactory. 

"  In  some  country  districts,  the  people  keep,  in  a 
place  where  the  temperature  is  mild  and  equable,  a 
vinegar  cask,  into  which  they  pour  such  wine  as  they 
wish  to  acetifv :  and  it  is  always  preserved  full  by 
replacing  the  vinegar  drawn  oil',  by  new  wine.  To 
establish  this  household  manufacture,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  buv  at  first  a  small  cask  of  good  vinegar. 

"  At  Gand,  a  vinegar  from  beer  is  made,  in  which 
the  following  proportions  of  grain  are  found  to  be 
most  advantageous : — 

1880  Paris  lbs.  malted  barley. 
700  —  wheat. 

500  —  buckwheat. 

These  grains  are  ground,  mixed,  and  boiled,  along 
with  twenty-seven  casks  full  of  river  water,  for  three 
hours.  Eighteen  casks  of  good  beer  for  vinegar  are 
obtained.  By  a  subsequent  decoction,  more  fermenta- 
ble liquid  is"  extracted,  which  is  mixed  with  the 
former.  The  whole  brewing  yields  3000  English  quarts. 

"  In  this  country,  vinegar  is  usually  made  from 
malt.  Bv  mashing  With  hot  water,  100  gallons  of  wort 
are  extracted  in  less  than  two  hours  horn  1  boll  ot 
matt.  When  the  liquor  has  fallen  to  the  temperattire 
of  75°  Fahr.  4  gallons  of  the  barm  of  beer  are  added 
After  thirty-six  hours  it  is  racked  off  into  casfcg  which 
are  laid  on  their  sides,  and  exposed,  w. tli  their  tang- 
holes  loosely  covered,  to  the  influence  of  th«  sun  in 
umme"  but  in  winter  they  are  arranged  in  a  stOVB- 
roon "in  three  months  this  vinegar  is  ready  for  the 
manuftu  u re  of  sugat  of  lead.  To  make  vinegar  for 
domestic  use,  however,  the  process  is  soinowha t  djf- 
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makers  of  British  wine,  or  otherwise  a  quantity  of  low- 
priced  raisins,  is  laid.  The  liquor  is  turned  into  ano- 
ther barrel  every  twenty-four  hours,  in  wliich  time  it 
has  begun  to  grow  warm.  Sometunes,  indeed,  the 
vinegar  is  fully  fermented,  as  above,  without  the  rape, 
which  is  added  towards  the  end,  to  communicate 
flavour.  Two  large  casks  are  in  this  case  worked 
together,  as  is  described  long  ago  by  Boerhaave,  as 
follows  : 

"  '  Take  two  large  wooden  vats  or  hogsheads  ;  and 
in  each  of  these,  place  a  wooden  grate  or  hurdle,  at 
the  distance  of  a  foot  from  the  bottom.  Set  the  vessel 
upright ;  and  on  the  grate,  place  a  moderately  close 
layer  of  green  twigs,  or  fresh  cuttings  of  the  vine. 
Then  All  up  the  vessel  with  the  footstalks  of  grapes, 
commonly  called  the  rape,  to  the  top  of  the  vessel, 
which  must  be  left  quite  open. 

" '  Having  thus  prepared  the  two  vessels,  pour  into 
them  the  wine  to  be  converted  into  vinegar,  so  as  to 
fill  one  of  them  quite  up,  and  the  other  but  hall-full. 
Leave  them  thus  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  fill 
up  the  half-filled  vessel  with  liquor  from  that  which  is 
quite  full,  and  which  will  now  in  its  turn  only  be  left' 
halt-full.  Four-and-twenty  hours  afterwards,  repeat 
the  same  operation ;  and  thus  go  on,  keeping  the  ves- 
sels alternately  full  and  half-full  during  twenty-four 
hours,  till  the  vinegar  be  made.  On  the  second  or 
third  day,  there  will  arise  in  the  half-filled  vessel  a 
fermentative  motion,  accompanied  with  a  sensible 
heat,  which  will  gradually  increase  from  day  to  day. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fermenting  motion  is  almost  im- 
perceptible in  the  full  vessel ;  and  as  the  two  vessels 
are  alternately  full  and  half-full,  the  fermentation  is  by 
this  means  in  some  measure  interrupted,  and  is  only 
renewed  every  other  day  in  each  vessel. 

"  '  When  this  motion  appears  Jo  have  entirely 
ceased,  even  in  the  half-filled  vessel,  it  is  a  sign  that 
the  fermentation  is  finished ;  and  therefore  the  vinegar 
is  then  to  be  put  into  casks  close  stopped,  and  kept  in 
a  cool  place. 

"  '  A  greater  or  less  degree  of  warmth  accelerates  or 
checks  this,  as  well  as  the  spirituous  fermentation.  In 
France,  it  is  finished  in  about  fifteen  days,  during  the 
summer ;  but  if  the  heat  of  the  air  be  very  great,  and 
exceed  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  Reaumur's  thermo- 
meter (88  1-4Q  Fahr.)  the  half-filled  vessel  must  be 
filled  up  every  twelve  hours ;  because,  if  the  fermenta- 
tion be  not  so  checked  in  that  time,  it  will  become 
violent,  and  the  liquor  will  be  so  heated,  that  many  of 
the  spirituous  parts,  on  which  the  strength  of  the  vine- 
gar depends,  will  be  dissipated,  so  that  nothing  will 
remain  after  the  fermentation  but  a  vapid  liquor,  sour 
indeed,  but  effete.  The  better  to  prevent  the  dissipa- 
tion of  the  spirituous  parts,  it  is  a  proper  and  usual  pre- 
caution to  close  the  mouth  of  the  half-filled  vessel  in 
wliich  the  liquor  ferments,  with  a  cover  made  of  oak 
wood.  As  to  the  full  vessel,  it  is  always  left  open, 
that  the  air  may  act  freely  oh  the  liquor  it  contains  : 
for  it  is  not  liable  to  the  same  inconveniences,  because 
it  ferments  but  very  slowly.' 

"  Good  vinegar  may  be  made  from  a  weak  syrup, 
consisting  of  18  oz.  of  sugar  to  every  gallon  of  water. 
The  yeast  and  rape  are  to  be  here  used  as  above 
described.  Whenever  the  vinegar  (from  the  taste  and 
flavour)  is  considered  to  be  complete,  it  ought  to  be 
decanted  into  tight  barrels  or  bottles,  and  well  secured 
from  access  of  air.  A  momentary  ebullition  before  it 
is  bottled  is  found  favourable  to  its  preservation.  In  a 
large  manufactory  of  malt  vinegar,  a  considerable 
revenue  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  yeast  to  the  bakers. 
"Vinegar  obtained  by  the  preceding  methods  has 
more  or  less  of  a  brown  colour,  and  a  peculiar  but 
ralher  grateful  smell.  By  distillation  in  glass  vessels 
the  colouring  matter,  which  resides  in  a  mucilage,  is 
separated,  but  the  fragrant  odour  is  generally  replaced 
by  an  empyreumatic  one.  The  best  French  wine  vine- 
pars,  and  also  some  from  malt,  contain  a  little  alcohol, 
which  comes  over  early  with  the  watery  part,  and 
renders  the  first  product  of  distillation  scarcely  denser, 
sometimes  even  less  dense,  than  water.  It  is  accord- 
ingly rejected.  Towards  the  end  of  the  distillation 
the  empyreuma  increases.  Hence  only  the  interme- 
diate portions  are  retained  as  distilled  vinegar.  Its 
specific  gravity  varies  from  1.005  to  1.015,  while  that 
of  common  vinegar  of  equal  strength  varies  from  1.010 
to  1.025. 
"  A  crude  vinegar  has  been  long  prepared  for  the 
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calico  printers,  by  subjecting  wood  In  Iron  retorts  to  a 
strong  red  heat." 

"  The  acetic  acid  of  the  chemist  may  be  prepared  in 
the  following  modes ;  1st.  Two  parts  of  fused  acetate 
of  potassa  with  one  of  the  strongest  oil  of  vitriol  yield, 
by  slow  distillation  from  a  glass  retort  into  a  refrige- 
rated receiver,  concentrated  acetic  acid.  A  small 
portion  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  contaminates  it, 
may  be  removed  by  re-distillation,  from  a  little  acetate 
of  lead.  2d.  Or  four  parts  of  good  sugar  of  lead,  with 
one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  treated  in  the  same  way, 
afford  a  slightly  weaker  acetic  acid.  3d.  Gently  cal- 
cined sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol,  mixed  with 
sugar  of  lead  in  the  proportion  of  1  of  the  former  to 
2  1-2  of  the  latter,  and  carefully  distilled  from  a  porce- 
lain retort  into  a  cooled  receiver,  may  be  also  consi- 
dered a  good  economical  process.  Or  without  distilla 
tion,  if  100  parts  of  well-dried  acetate  of  lime  be 
cautiously  added  to  60  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  5  parts  of  water,  and  digested  for  24 
hours,  and  strained,  a  good  acetic  acid,  sufficiently 
strong  for  every  ordinary  purpose,  will  be  obtained. 

"  The  distillation  of  acetate  of  copper,  or  of  lead 
per  se,  has  also  been  employed  for  obtaining  strong 
acid.  Here,  however,  the  product  is  mixed  with  a 
portion  of  the  fragrant  pyro-acetic  spirit,  which  it  is 
troublesome  to  get  rid  of.  Undoubtedly  the  best  pro- 
cess for  the  strong  acid  is  that  first  described,  and  the 
cheapest  the  second  or  third.  When  of  the  utmost 
possible  strength  its  sp.  gravity  is  1.062.  At  the  tem- 
perature of  50°  F.  it  assumes  the  solid  form,  crystal- 
lizing in  oblong  rhomboidal  plates.  It  has  an  extremely 
pungent  odour,  affecting  the  nostrils  and  eyes  even 
painfully,  when  its  vapour  is  incautiously  snuffed  up. 
its  taste  is  eminently  acid  and  acrid.  It  excoriates  and 
inflames  the  skin. 

"  The  purified  wood  vinegar,  which  is  used  for 
pickles  and  culinary  purposes,  has  commonly  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  1.009;  when  it  is  equivalent  in  acid 
strength  to  good  wine  or  malt  vinegar  of  1.014.  It 
contains  about  1-20  of  its  weight  of  absolute  acetic 
acid,  and  19-20  of  water.  But  the  vinegar  of  fermenta- 
tion=1.014  will  become  only  1.023  in  acetate,  from 
which,  if  0.005  be  subtracted  for  mucilage  or  extractive, 
the  remainder  will  agree  with  the  density  of  the 
acetate  from  wood.  A  glass  hydrometer  of  Fahren- 
heit's construction  is  used  for  finding  the  specific  gra- 
vities. It  consists  of  a  globe  of  about  3  inches'  diameter, 
having  a  little  ballast  ball  drawn  out  beneath,  and  a 
stem  above  of  about  3  inches  long,  containing  a  slip  of 
paper  with  a  transverse  line  in  the  middle,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  little  cup  for  receiving  weights  or 
poises.  The  experiments  on  which  this  instrument, 
called  an  Acetometer,  is  constructed,  have  been  detailed 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Science." 

"  An  acetic  acid  of  very  considerable  strength  may 
also  be  prepared  by  saturating  perfectly  dry  char- 
coal with  common  vinegar,  and  then  distilling.  The 
water  easily  comes  off,  and  is  separated  at  first ;  but 
a  stronger  heat  is  required  to  expel  the  acid.  Or 
by  exposing  vinegar  to  very  cold  air,  or  to  freezing 
mixtures,  its  water  separates  in  the  state  of  ice,  the 
interstices  of  which  are  occupied  by  a  strong  acetic 
acid,  which  may  be  procured  by  draining.  The  acetic 
acid,  or  radical  vinegar  of  the  apotnecaries,  in  which 
they  dissolve  a  little  camphor,  or  fragrant  essential  oil, 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.070.  It  contains  fully 
1  part  of  water  to  2  of  the  crystallized  acid.  The 
pungent  smelling  salt  consists  of  sulphate  of  potash 
moistened  with  that  acid. 

"  Acetic  acid  acts  on  tin,  iron,  zinc,  copper,  and 
nickel;  and  it  combines  readily  with  the  oxydes  of 
many  other  metals,  by  mixing  a  solution  of  their  sul- 
phates with  that  of  an  acetate  of  lead." 

"  Acetic  acid  dissolves  resins,  gum-resins,  camphor, 
and  essential  oils.'' 

"  Acetic  acid  and  common  vinegar  are  sometimes 
fraudulently  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  to  give  them 
strength.  This  adulteration  may  be  detected  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  chalk,  short  of  their  saturation. 
With  pure  vinegar  the  calcareous  base  forms  a  limpid 
solution,  but  with  sulphuric  acid  a  white  insoluble 
gypsum.  Muriate  of  barytes  is  a  still  nicer  test.  Bri- 
tish fermented  vinegars  are  allowed  by  law  to  contain 
a  little  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  quantity  is  frequently 
exceeded.  Copper  is  discovered  in  vinegars  by  super- 
1  saturating  them  with  ammonia,  when  a  fine  blue 
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colour  Is  producer! ;  and  lead  by  sulphate  of  soda, 
hydrosulphurets,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  gallic 
acid.  None  of  these  should  produce  any  change  on 
genuine  vinegar."    See  Lead. 

"  Salts  consisting  of  the  several  bases,  united  in 
definite  proportions  to  acetic  acid,  are  called  acetates. 
I  hey  are  characterized  by  the  pungent  smell  of  vine- 
gar, which  they  exhale  on  the  affusion  of  sulphuric 
acid  ;  and  by  their  yielding  on  distillation  in  a  mode- 
rate red  heat  a  very  light,  odorous,  and  combustible 
liquid  called  pyro-acetate  (spirit)  ;  which  see.  They 
are  all  soluble  in  water ;  many  of  them  so  much  so  as 
to  be  uncrystallizable.  About  30  different  acetates 
have  been  formed,  of  which  only  a  very  few  have 
been  applied  to  the  uses  of  life. 

"  The  acetic  acid  unites  with  all  the  alkalies  and 
most  of  the  earths ;  and  with  these  leases  it  forms 
compounds,  some  of  which  are  crystallizable,  and 
others  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  a  regularity  of 
figure  The  salts  it  forms  are  distinguished  by  their 
great  solubility ;  their  decomposition  by  fire,  which 
carbonizes  them ;  the  spontaneous  alteration  of  their 
solution  ;  and  their  decomposition  by  a  great  number 
of  acids,  which  extricate  from  them  the  acetic  acid  in 
a  concentrated  state.  It  unites  likewise  with  most  of 
the  metallic  oxides. 

"  With  barytes  the  saline  mass  formed  by  the  acetic 
acid  does  not  crystallize;  but,  when  evaporated  to 
dryness,  it  deliquesces  by  exposure  to  air.  This  mass 
is  not  decomposed  by  acid  of  arsenic.  By  spontaneous 
evaporation,  however,  it  will  crystallize  in  fine  trans- 
parent prismatic  needles,  of  a  bitterish  acid  taste, 
which  do  not  deliquesce  when  exposed  to  the  air,  but 
rather  effloresce. 

'  With  potassa  this  acid  unites,  and  forms  a  deli- 
quescent salt  scarcely  crystallizable,  called  formerly 
foliated  eartfi  of  tartar,  and  regenerated  tartar.  The 
solution  of  this  salt,  even  in  closely  stopped  vessels,  is 
spontaneously  decomposed :  it  deposites  a  thick,  mucous, 
flocculent  sediment,  at  first  gray,  and  at  length  black ; 
till  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  nothing  remains  in  the 
liquor  but  carbonate  of  potassa,  rendered  impure  by  a 
little  coaly  oil. 

"  With  soda  it  forms  a  crystallizable  salt,  which 
does  not  deliquesce.  This  ^alt  has  very  improperly 
been  called  mineral  foliated  earth.  According  to  the 
new  nomenclature,  it  is  acetate  of  soda. 

"  The  salt  formed  by  dissolving  chalk  or  other  calca- 
reous earth  in  distilled  vinegar,  formerly  called  salt 
of  chalk,  or  fixed  vegetable  sal  ammoniac,  and  by 
Bergman  calx  acetata,  has  a  sharp  bitter  taste,  appears 
in  the  form  of  crystals  resembling  somewhat  ears  of 
corn,  which  remain  dry  when,  exposed  to  the  air, 
unless  the  acid  has  been  superabundant,  in  which  case 
they  deliquesce." 

Of  the  acetate  of  strontian  little  is  known,  but  that 
it  has  a  sweet  taste,  is  very  soluble,  and  is  easily 
decomposed  by  a  strong  heat. 

"  The  salt  formed  by  uniting  vinegar  with  ammonia, 
called  by  the  various  names  of  spirit  of  Mindercras, 
liquid  sal  ammoniac,  acetous  sal  ammoniac,  and  by 
Bergman  alkali  volatile  acetatam,  is  generally  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  is  commonly  believed  not  to  be  crys- 
tallizable, as  in  distillation  it  passes  entirely  over  into 
the  receiver.  It  nevertheless  may  be  reduced  into  the 
form  of  small  needle-shaped  crystals,  when  this  liquor 
is  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup." 

"  With  magnesia  the  acetic  acid  unites,  and  after  a 
perfect  saturation,  forms  a  viscid  saline  mass,  like  a 
solution  of  gum-arabic,  which  does  not  shoot  into 
crystals,  hut  remains  deliquescent,  has  a  taste  sweet- 
ish at  first,  and  afterwards  bitter,  and  is  soluble  in 
spirit  of  wine.  The  acid  of  this  saJine  mass  may  be 
separated  by  distillation  without  addition. 

"  Glucine  is  readily  dissolved  by  acetic  acid.  This 
solution,  Vauquelin  informs  us,  does  not  crystallize; 
but  is  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  gummy  substance, 
which  slowly  becomes  dry  and  brittle ;  retaining  a 
kind  of  ductility  for  a  long  time.  It  has  a  saccharine 
and  pretty  strongly  astringent  taste,  in  which  that  of 
vinegar,  however,  is  distinguishable. 

"  Yttria  dissolves  readily  in  acetic  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tion yields  by  evaporation  crystals  of  acetale  of  yttria." 

"  Aluminc,  obtained  by  boiling  alum  with  alkali,  and 
edulcorated  by  digesting  in  an  alkaline  lixivium,  is 
dissolved  by  distilled  vinegar  in  a  very  inconsiderable 
quantity." 
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Acetate  of  zireone  may  be  formed  by  pouring 
acetic  acid  on  newly  precipitated  zireone.  It  lias  an 
astringent  taste." 

"  Vinegar  dissolves  the  true  gums,  and  partly  the 
gum-resins,  by  means  of  digestion. 

"Boerhaave  observes,  that  vinegar  by  long  boiling 
dissolves  the  flesh,  cartilages,  bones,  and  ligaments  of 
animals."—  Ure's  Chemical  dictionary. 

Moderately  rectified  pyrolignous  acid  has  been  re- 
commended for  the  preservation  of  animal  food  ;  but 
the  empyreumatic  taint  it  communicates  to  bodies  im- 
mersed in  it,  is  not  quite  removed  by  their  subsequent 
ebullition  in  water.    See  Acid,  Pyrolignous. 

The  utility  of  vinegar  as  a  condimeut  for  preserving 
and  seasoning  both  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
in  various  articles  of  food  is  very  generally  known.  It 
affords  an  agreeable  beverage,  when  combined  with 
water  in  the  proportion  of  a  table-spoonful  of  the 
former  to  half  a  pint  of  the  latter.  It  is  often  employed 
as  a  medicine  in  inflammatory  and  putrid  diseases, 
when  more  active  remedies  cannot  be  procured.  Re- 
lief has  likewise  been  obtained  in  hypochondriacal  arid 
hysteric  affections,  in  vomiting,  fainting,  and  hiccough, 
by  the  application  of  vinegar  to  the  mouth.  If  this 
fluid  be  poured  into  vessels  and  placed  over  the  gentle 
heat  of  a  lamp  in  the  apartments  of  the  sick,  it  greatly 
contributes  to  disperse  foul  or  mephitic  vapours,  and 
consequently  to  purify  the  air.  Its  anticontagious 
powers  are  now  little  trusted  to,  but  its  odour  is  em- 
ployed to  relieve  nervous  headache,  fainting  fits,  or 
sickness  occasioned  by  crowded  rooms. 

As  an  external  application,  vinegar  proves  highly 
efficacious  when  joined  with  farinaceous  substances, 
and  applied  as  a  cataplasm  to  sprained  joints  ;  it  also 
forms  an  eligible  lotion  for  inflammations  of  the  sur- 
face, when  mixed  with  alcohol  and  water  in  about 
equal  proportions.  Applied  to  burns  and  scalds,  it  is 
said  to  be  highly  serviceable  whether  there  is  a  loss  of 
substance  or  not,  and  to  quicken  the  exfoliation  of  ca- 
rious bone.  (Gloucester  Infirmary.)  Mixed  with  an 
infusion  of  sage,  or  with  water,  it  forms  a  popular  and 
excellent  gargle  for  an  inflamed  throat,  also  for  an  in- 
jection to  moderate  the  fluor  albus.  Applied  cold  to 
the  nose  in  cases  of  hemorrhage,  also  to  the  loins  and 
abdomen  in  menorrhagia,  particularly  after  parturi- 
tion, it  is  said  to  be  very  serviceable.  An  imprudent 
use  of  vinegar  internally  is  not  without  considerable 
inconveniences.  Large  and  frequent  doses  injure  the 
stomach,  coagulate  the  chyle,  and  produce  not  only 
leanness,  but  an  atrophy.  When  taken  to  excess  by 
females,  to  reduce  a  corpulent  habit,  tubercles  in  the 
lungs  and  a  consumption  have  been  the  consequence. 

["  When  any  of  the  vinous  liquors  are  exposed  to 
the  free  access  of  atmospheric  air,  at  a  temperature  of 
80  to  85  degrees,  they  undergo  a  second  fermentation, 
terminating  in  the  production  of  a  sour  liquid,  called 
vinegar.  During  this  process  a  portion  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  ;  hence,  un- 
like vinous  fermentation,  the  contact  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  necessary,  and  the  most  obvious  phenomenon 
is  the  removal  of  carbon  from  the  beer  or  wine.  Vi- 
negar is  usually  obtained  from  malt  liquor  or  cider, 
while  wine  is  employed  as  its  source  in  those  countries 
where  the  grape  is  abundantly  cultivated. —  Webster's 
Manuel  of  Chemistry. 

Vinegar  for  ordinary  use  may  also  be  made  from 
sugar,  molasses,  raisins,  or  other  fruits,  or  from  the  re- 
fuse of  fruits,  as  follows : 

"  Take  the  skins  of  raisins  after  they  have  been 
used  in  making  wine,  and  pour  three  times  their  own 
quantity  of  water  upon  them ;  stir  them  well  about, 
and  then  set  the  cask  In  a  warm  place,  also  covered, 
and  the  liquor  in  a  few  weeks'  time  will  become  a 
sound  vinegar,  which  drawn  off  from  its  sediments, 
put  into  another  cask,  and  well  bunged  down,  will 
be  a  good  vinegar  for  the  table."— Beastall's  Useful 
Guide.     A.] 

ACETTFICATION.  {Acetificatio ;  from  acetum, 
vinegar,  and  fio,  to  make.)  The  action  or  operation 
by  which  vineear  is  made. 

ACETOMETER.  An  instrument  for  estimating 
the  strength  of  vinegars.     See  Acetic  Acid. 

ACETO  SA.  (Frnm  actsro,  to  be  sour.)  Sorrel.  A 
genus  of  plants  in  some  systems  of  botany.  See  Bume-x. 

ACETOSE'LEA.  (From  acetosa,  sorrel :  so  called 
from  the  aciditv  of  its  leaves.)  Wood-sorrel.  See 
Ozalis  acctosella. 
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ACETOUS,      (Acetosus ;    from    aeetvin,  vinegar.) 
Of  or  belonging  to  vinegar. 
Acetous  Acid.    See  Acetum. 
Acetous  Fermentation.     See  Fermentation. 
ACE'TUM.     {Acetum,  i.  n. ;  from  acer,  sour.)     Vi- 
negar.   A  sour  liquor  obtained  from  many  vegetable 
substances  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  from  fei 
mented  and  spirituous  liquors,  by  exposing  tliein  to 
heat  and  contact  with  air ;  under  which  circumstances 
they  undergo  the  acid  fermentation,  and  afford  the 
liquor   called  vinegar.     Common  vinegar  consists  of 
acetic  acid  combined  with  a  large  portion  of  water,  and 
with  this  are  in  solution  portions  of  gluten,  mucilage, 
sugar,  and  extractive  matter,  from  which  it  derives  its 
colour,  and  frequently  some  of  the  vegetable  acids,  par- 
ticularly the  malic  and  the  tartaric.     See  Acetic  Acid. 
Acetum  aromaticum.    Aromatic  vinegar.    A  pre- 
paration of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  thought  to 
be  an  improvement  of  what  has  been  named  thieves' 
vinegar. 

Take  of  the  dried  tops  of  rosemary,  the  dried  leaves 
of  sage,  of  each  four  ounces;  dried  lavender  flowers, 
two  ounces ;  cloves,  two  drachms ;  distilled  vinegar, 
eight  pounds.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain  the 
l  juice  through  paper.  Its  virtues  are  anti- 
septic, and  it  is  a  useful  composition  to  smell  at  in 
crowded  courts  of  justice,  hospitals,  <Stc.  where  the  air 
is  offensive. 

Acetum  colchici.  Vinegar  of  meadow-saffron. 
Take  of  fresh  meadow-saffron  root  sliced,  an  ounce  ; 
acetic  acid,  a  pint ;  proof  spirit,  a  fluid  ounce.  Mace- 
rate the  meadow-saffron  root  in  the  acid,  in  a  covered 
el,  for  three  days  ;  then  press  out  the  liquor 
and  set  it  by,  that  the  feculencies  may  subside  ;  lastly, 
add  the  spirit  to  the  clear  liquor.  The  dose  is  from 
3  ss  to  3  iss. 

Acetum  distillatum.  See  Acidum  accticum  di- 
lutum. 

Acetum  scillje.  Vinegar  of  squills.  Take  of 
squills  recently  dried,  one  pound ;  dilute  acetic  acid, 
six  pints  ;  proof  spirit,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  the 
squills  with  the  vinegar  in  a  glass  vessel,  with  a  gentle 
heat  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  express  the  liquor  and 
set  it  aside  until  the  faxes  subside.  To  the  decanted 
liquor  add  the  spirit.  This  preparation  of  squills  is 
employed  as  an  attenuant,  expectorant,  and  diuretic. 
Dose,  xv.  to  lx.  drops. 

A'OH  EIR.  (From  a,  neg.  and  xtip,  hand.)  With- 
out hands. 

Acui'colum.  By  this  word  Cslius  Aurelianus, 
Acut.  lib.  iii.  cap.  17,  expresses  the  sudatorium  of  the 
ancient  baths,  which  was  a  hot  room  where  they  used 
to  sweat. 

ACHILLE'A.  (Achillea,  a?,  f.  Ax'XXcia :  from 
Achilles,  who  is  said  to  have  made  his  tents  with  it, 
or  to  have  cured  Telephus  with  it.)  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class  Syn- 
gencsia;  Order,  Polygamia  superflua. 

2.  The  pharmaceutical  name  of  the  milfoil.  See 
Achillea  millefolium, 

Achillea  ageratum.    Maudlin,  or  maudlin  tansy. 
Ita  fcemina ;  Eupatpriv  m  Jit  sues     This  plant, 
the  ageratum  of  the  shops,  is  described  by  Linnams  as 
Achillea  ;—foliis  lanccolulis,    obtusis.   acute 
li  is  esteemed  in  some  countries  as  anthelminthic  avd 
,  and  is  given  in  hepatic  obstructions.    It 
i  he  virtues  of  tansy. 
Achillea  millefolium.    The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  yarrow,  or  milfoil.    Achillea  ;  Myriophyl- 
'lophyllon ;  Lumius  veneris;  Juilitaris hcrba ; 
;;     Carpentaria;    Sp  aria.      The 

is  c-f  this  indigenous  plant,  Achillea— 
dentatis ; 
ne  sulcatis  of  Linnsus,  have  an  agree- 
able W  eak,  aromatic  smell,  and  a  bitterish,  rough,  and 
somewhat  pungent  taste.  They  are  both  directed  for 
medicinal  use  hi  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia;  in  the 
present  practice,  however,  they  are  almost  wholly  ne- 
Elected. 

Ac  hille  v  ptarmica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
sneeze-wort,  or  bastard  pellitory.  Pseudopyretlirum ; 
Pyrethrum  sr/lvestre;  Draco  sylvextris ;  Tarchon  syl- 
irestris  ;  Sternutamentoria )  IJracunculus  pratensis. 
The  flowers  and  roots  of  this  plant,  Achillea— folns 
lanceulatis,  acuminatis,  argute  serratis,  have  a  hot 
biting  taste,  approaching  to  that  of  pyrethrum,  with 
which  they  also  aaree  in  their  pharmaceutical  proper 

Id 
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ties.    Their  principal  Ose  is  as  a  masticatory  and  ster- 
nutatory. 

Achillea  foliis  phmatis.    See  denipi  verutn. 

A<  UI'LLBS.  The  sen  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Grecian  heroes.  A  tendon  is 
named  after  him,  and  also  a  plant  with  which  he  is 
said  to  have  cured  Telephus. 

Aciullis  tendo.  The  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemu 
muscles.  So  called,  because,  as  fable  reports,  Thetis, 
the  mother  of  Achilles,  held  him  by  that  part  when  she 
dipped  him  in  the  river  Styx,  to  make  him  invulne- 
rable. Homer  describes  this  tendon,  and  some  writers 
suppose  it  was  thus  named  by  the  ancients,  from  their 
custom  of  calling  every  thing  Achillean,  that  had  any 
extraordinary  strength  or  virtue.  Others  say  it  was 
Damed  from  its  action  in  conducing  to  swiftness  of 
pace,  the  term  importing  so  much.  The  tendon  of 
Achilles  is  the  strong  and  powerful  tendon  of  the  heel 
which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  gastrocnemius 
and  soleus muscles,  and  which  extends  along  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  tibia  from  the  calf  to  the  heel.  See 
Oasivoi  wins, and  Gastrocnemius ivternus. 

When  this  tendon  is  unfortunately  cut  or  ruptured, 
as  it  may  be  in  consequence  of  a  violent  exertion,  or 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  which  it  is  a  continuation,  the 
us-  of  the  leg  is  immediately  lost,  and  unless  the  part 
be  afterwards  successfully  united,  the  patient  must  re- 
main a  cripple  for  life.  When  the  tendon  has  been 
cut,  the  division  of  the  skin  allows  the  accident  to  be 
seen.  When  the  tendon  has  been  ruptured,  the  pa- 
tient hears  the  sound  like  that  of  the  smack  of  a  whip, 
at  the  moment  of  the  occurrence.  In  whatever  way 
the  tendon  has  been  divided,  there  is  a  sudden  inca- 
pacity, or  at  least  an  extreme  difficulty,  either  of  stand- 
ing or  walking.  Hence  the  patient  falls  down,#aii(f 
cannot  get  up  again.  Besides  these  symptoms  there  is 
a  very  palpable  depression  between  the  ends  of  the 
tendon;  which  depression  is  increased  when  the  foot  is 
bent,  and  diminished,  or  even  quite  removed  when  the 
foot  is  extended.  The  patient  can  spontaneously  bend 
his  foot,  none  of  the  flexor  muscles  being  interested. 
The  power  of  extending  the  foot  is  still  possible,  as  the 
peronei  muscles,  the  tibialis  posticus,  and  long  flexors, 
remain  perfect,  and  may  perform  this  motion.  The 
indications  are  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  divided  parts 
together,  and  to  keep  them  so,  until  they  have  become 
firmly  united.  The  first  object  is  easily  fulfilled  by 
putting  the  foot  in  a  state  of  complete  extension  ;  the 
second,  namely,  that  of  keeping  the  ends  of  the  ten 
don  in  contact,  is  more  difficult.  It  seems  unneces- 
sary to  enumerate  the  various  plans  devised  to  ac 
complish  these  ends.  The  following  is  Desault's  me 
thod:  After  the  ends  of  the  tendon  had  been  brough 
into  contact  by  moderate  flection  of  the  knee,  am 
complete  extension  of  the  foot,  he  used  to  fill  up  tin 
hollows  on  each  side  of  the  tendon  with  soft  lint  anf 
compresses.  The  roller  applied  to  the  limb,  made  as. 
much  pressure  on  these  compresses  as  on  the  tendon, 
and  hence  this  part  could  not  be  depressed  too  much 
against  the  adjacent  parts.  Desault  next  took  a  com- 
bout  two  inches  broad,  and  long  enough  to  reach 
from  the  toes  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  placed  it 
under  the  foot,  over  the  back  of  the  leg  and  lower  pail 
of  the  thigh.  He  then  began  to  apply  a  few  circles  of 
a  roller  round  the  end  of  the  foot,  so  as  to  fix  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  longitudinal  compress;  after  cover- 
ing the  whole  foot  with  the  roller,  he  used  to  make  the 
bandage  describe  the  figure  of  8,  passing  it  under  the 
foot  and  across  the  place  where  the  tendon  was  rup- 
tured, and  the  method  was  finished  by  encircling  the 
limb  upward  with  the  roller  as  far  as  the  upper  end  of 
the  longitudinal  compress. 

A'CHLYS.  (AXus.)  Darkness;  cloudiness.  An 
obsolete  term,  generally  applied  to  a  close,  foggy  air 
or  a  mist, 

1.  Hippocrates,  de  Morbis  Muliemm,  lib.  ii.  signifies 
by  this  word  air,  condensed  ah  in  the  womb. 

2.  Galen  interprets  it  of  those,  who,  during  sickness, 
lose  that  lustre  and  loveliness  observed  about  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  in  health. 

3.  Others  express  it  by  an  ulcer  on  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  or  the  scar  left  there  by  an  ulcer. 

4.  It  means  also  an  opacity  of  the  cornea;  the  same 
as  the  caligo  cornea  of  Dr.  Cullen. 

ACHME'LLA.     See  Spilanthus  acmclla. 
A'CHOLUS.     (From  o,  priv.  and  x"A»7,  bile.'     0"5 
ficient  in  bile. 
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A'CHOIt.  {Achor,  oris.  m.  a%u>p,  qu.  avvuip  ;  tvom ' 
ax»>r>»>ran:  according  to  Blanchard  it  U  derived  from 
a,  l><  j.v.  and  xwPo$,  space,  as  occupying  but  a  small 
compass.)  Lactumen  ;  Abas ;  Scores;  Ccrion;  Fa- 
vus ;  Crusta  lactea  of  authors.  The  scald-head ;  so 
called  from  the  branny  scales  thrown  oil'  it.  A  dis- 
ease which  attacks  the  hairy  scalp  of  the  head,  for 
the  most  part,  of  young  children,  forming  soft  and  scaly 
eruptions.  Dr.  Willan,  in  bis  description  of  different 
kinds  of  pustules,  defines  the  achor,  a  pustule  of  inter- 
mediate size  between  the  phlyzaciuui  and  psydracium, 
which  contains  a  straw-coloured  fluid,  having  the  ap- 
pearance and  nearly  the  consistence  of  strained  honey. 
It  appeared  most  frequently  about  the  head,  and  is 
succeeded  by  a  dull  white  or  yellowish  scab.  Pustules 
of  this  kind,  when  so  large  as  nearly  to  equal  the  size 
of  phlyzacia,  are  termed  ceria  or  favi,  being  succeeded 
by  a  yellow  semi-transparent,  and  sometimes  celluiar, 
scab,  like  a  honeycomb.  The  achor  differs  from  the 
favus  and  tinea  only  in  the  degree  of  virulence.  It  is 
called  favus  when  the  perforations  are  large ;  and  tinea 
when  they  are  like  those  which  are  made  by  moths  in 
cloth;  but  generally  by  tinea  is  understood  a  dry  scab  on 
the  hairy  scalp  of  children,  with  thick  scales  and  an 
offensive  smell.  When  this  disorder  affects  the  face, 
it  is  called  crusta  lactea  or  milk  scab.  Mr.  Bell,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Ulcers,  reduces  the  tinea  capitis  and  crusta 
lactea  to  some  species  of  herpes,  viz.  the  herpes  pus- 
tulosus,  differing  only  in  situation. 

ACHORISTOS.  Inseparable.  This  term  was  ap- 
plied by  the  ancients,  to  symptoms,  or  signs,  which  are 
inseparable  from  particular  things.  Tims,  softness  is 
inseparable  from  humidity;  hardness  from  fragility; 
and  a  pungent  pain  in  the  side  is  an  inseparable  symp- 
tom of  a  pleurisy. 

ACHRAS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Liiimcan  system.  Class,  Hexandria;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia.    The  sapota  plum-tree. 

AeiiRAS  sapota.  The  systematic  name  of  the  tree 
which  affords  the  oval-fruited  sapota,  seeds  of  which 
are  sometimes  given  in  the  form  of  emulsion  in  calcu- 
lous complaints.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
bears  a  fruit  like  an  apple,  which  has,  when  ripe,  a 
luscious  taste,  resembling  that  of  the  marmalade  of 
quinces,  whence  it  is  called  natural  marmalade.  The 
bark  of  this,  and  the  Achras  mammosa  is  very  astrin- 
gent, and  is  used  medicinally  under  the  name  of  Cor- 
tex jamaicensis. 

ACHREI'ON.    Useless.     Applied   by  Hippocrates 
to  the  limbs  which,  through  weakness,  become  useless. 
ACHROIA.    A  paleness. 

A'CHYRON.  Axvpov-  This  properly  signifies 
bran,  or  chaff,  or  straw.  Hippocrates,  de  Morbis 
JYIulierum,  most  probably  means  by  this  word,  bran. 
Achyron  also  signifies  a  straw,  hair,  or  any  thing  that 
sticks  upon  a  wall. 

A'CIA.  (From  ant],  a  point.)  A  needle  with  thread 
in  it  for  chirurgical  operations. 

A'CICYS.  Weak,  infirm,  or  faint.  In  this  sense 
it  is  used  by  Hippocrates,  de  Morb.  lib.  iv. 

ACID.  (.Acidurn,  i.  n.)  1.  That  which  impresses 
upon  the  organs  of  taste  a  sharp  or  sour  sensation.  The 
word  sour,  which  is  usually  employed  to  denote  the 
simple  impression,  or  lively  and  sharp  sensation  pro- 
duced on  the  tongue  by  certain  bodies,  may  be  regarded 
as  synonymous  to  the  word  acid.  The  only  difference 
which  can  be  established  between  them,  is,  that  the 
one  denotes  a  weak  sensation,  whereas  the  other  com- 
prehends all  the  degrees  of  force,  from  the  least  per- 
ceptible to  the  greatest  degree  of  causticity:  thus  we 
say  that  verjuice,  gooseberries,  or  lemons,  are  sour; 
but  we  use  the  word  acid  to  express  the  impression 
which  the  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  muriatic  acids  make 
upon  the  tongue. 

2.  Acids  are  an  important  class  of  chemical  com 
pounds.  In  the  generalization  of  facts  presented  by 
Lavoisier  and  the  associated  French  chemists,  it  was 
the  leading  doctrine  that  acids  resulted  from  the  union 
of  a  peculiar  combustible  base  called  the  radical,  with 
a  common  principle  technically  calied  oxygen,  or  the 
acidifier.  This  general  position  was  founded  chiefly 
on  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  formation  and 
decomposition  of  sulphuric,  carbonic,  phosphoric,  and 
nitric  acids  ;  and  was  extended  by  a  plausible  analogy 
to  other  acids,  the  radicals  of  which  were  unknown. 
"  I  have  already  shown,"  says  Lavoisier,  "  that 
phosphorus  is  changed  by  combustion  into  an  extremely 
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light,  white,  flaky  matter.  Its  properties  are  likewise 
entirely  altered  by  this  transformation ;  from  being 
insoluble  in  water,  it  becomes  not  only  soluble,  but  so 
greedy  of  moisture  as  to  attract  the  humidity  of  the 
air  with  astonishing  rapidity.  By  this  means  it  is 
converted  into  a  liquid,  considerably  more  dens, ,  and 
of  more  specific  gravity  than  water.  In  the  state  of 
US  before  combustion,  it  had  scarcely  any 
sensible  taste  ;  by  its  union  with  oxygen  it  acquires  an 
extremely  sharp  and  sour  taste  ;  in"  a  word,  from  one 
of  the  class  of  combustible  bodies,it  is  changed  into 
an  incombustible  substance,  and  becomes  one  of  those 
bodies  called  acids. 

"This  property  of  a  combustible  substance,  to  be 
converted  into  an  acid  by  the  addition  of  oxygen,  we 
shall  presently  find  belongs  to  a  great  Dumber  of  bodies. 
Wherefore  strict  logic  requires  that  we  should  adopt  a 
common  term  for  indicating  all  these  operations  which 
produce  analogous  results.  This  is  the  true  u  ay  to 
simplify  the  study  of  science,  as  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  bear  all  its  specific  details  in  the  memory 
if  they  were  not  classically  arranged.  For  this  reason 
we  shall  distinguish  the  conversion  of  phosphorus  into 
an  acid  by  its  union  with  oxygen,  and  in  general  every 
combination  of  oxygen  with  a  combustible  substance, 
by  the  term  oxygenation  ;  from  this  I  shall  adopt  the 
verb  to  oxygenate  ;  and  of  consequence  shall  say,  that 
in  oxygenating  phosphorus,  we  convert  it  into  an  acid. 

"Sulphur  also,  in  burning,  absorbs  oxygen  gas; 
the  resulting  acid  is  considerably  heavier  than  the 
sulphur  burnt;  its  weight  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
weights  of  the  sulphur  which  has  been  burnt, and  of  the 
oxygen  absorbed  ;  and,  lastly,  this  acid  is  weighty,  in- 
combustible, and  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions. 

11 1  might  multiply  these  experiments,  and  show,  by 
a  numerous  succession  of  facts,  that  all  adds  are 
formed  by  the  combustion  of  certain  substances  ;  but 
1  am  prevented  from  doing  so  in  this  place  by  the  plan 
which  l  have  laid  down,  of  proceeding  only  from  facts 
already  ascertained  to  such  as  are  unknown,  and  of 
drawing  my  examples  only  from  circumstances  already 
explained.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  examples 
above  cited  may  suffice  for  giving  a  clear  and  accurate 
conception  of  the  manner  in  which  acids  are  formed. 
By  these  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that  oxygen  is  an  ele- 
ment common  to  them  ail,  and  which  constitutes  or 
produces  their  acidity  ;  and  that  they  differ  from  each 
other  according  to  the  several  natures  of  the  oxyge- 
nated or  acidified  substances.  We  must,  therefore,  in 
every  acid,  carefully  distinguish  between  the  acidiliti- 
ble  base,  which  de  Morveau  calls  the  radical,  and  'the 
acidifying  principle  or  oxygen.'"     Elements,  p.  115. 

"Although  we  have  not  yet  been  able  either  to  com- 
pose or  to  decompound  this  acid  of  sea  salt,  we  cannot 
have  the  smallest  doubt  that  it,  like  all  other  acids,  is 
composed  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  an  acidiliable 
base.  We  have,  therefore,  called  this  unknown  sub- 
stance the  muriatic  base,  or  muriatic  radical."  P.  123. 
5th  Edition. 

Berthollet  maintains,  that  Lavoisier  had  given  too 
much  latitude  to  the  idea  of  oxygen  being  the  universal 
acidifying  principle.  "In  fact,"  says  he,  liit  is  ear- 
rying  the  limits  of  analogy  too  far  to  infer,  that  all 
acidity,  even  that  cf  the  muriatic,  fluoric,  and  boracic 
acids,  arises  from  oxygen,  because  it  gives  acidity  to 
a  creat  number  of  substances.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  really  possesses  the  properties  of  an  acid, 
proves  directly  that  acidity  is  not  in  all  cases  owing  to 
oxygen.  There  is  no  better  foundation  for  concluding 
that  hydrogen  is  the  principle  of  alcalinity,  not  only  in 
the  alcalies,  properly  so  called,  but  also  in  magnesia, 
lime,  strontian,  and  barytes,  because  ammonia  appears 
to  owe  its  alcalinity  to  hydrogen. 

"  These  considerations  prove  that  oxygen  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  usual  principle  of  acidity,  but 
that  this  species  of  affinity  for  the  alcalies  may  belong 
to  substances  which  do  not  contain  oxygen;  that  we 
must  not,  therefore,  always  infer,  from  the  acidity  of 
a  substance,  that  it  contains  oxygen,  although  this 
may  be  an  inducement  to  suspect  its  existence  in  it ; 
still  less  should  we  conclude,  because  a  substance  con- 
tains oxygen,  that  it  must  have  acid  properties  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  acidity  of  an  oxygenated  substance 
shows  that 'the  oxygen  has  onlffexperienced  an  incom- 
plete saturation  in  it,  since  its  properties  remain  pre- 
dominant." 

This  generalization  of  the  French  chemists  concern* 
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lng  oxygen,  was  first  experimentally  combated  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  in  a  series  of  dissertations  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

"His  first  train  of  experiments  was  instituted  with 
the  view  of  operating  by  voltaic  electricity  on  muriatic 
and  other  acids  freed  from  water.    Substances  w  bich 
are  now  known  by  the  names  of  chlorides  of  phos- 
phorus and  tin,  but  which  he  then  supposed  to  contain 
dry  muriatic  acid,  led  him  to  imagine  that  intimately 
combined  water  was  the  real  acidifying  principle,  since 
acid  properties  were  immediately   developed  in  the 
above  substances  by  the  addition  of  that  fluid,  though 
previously  they  exhibited  no  acid   powers.     In   July, 
1810,  however,  he  advanced   I  hose  celebrated  views 
concerning  acidification,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
best  judges,  display  an  unrivalled  power  of  scientific 
research.    The  conclusions  to  which  these  led  him, 
were  incompatible  with    the    general  hypothesis  of 
Lavoisier.     He  demonstrated  that  oxymuiiatic  acid  is, 
our  knowledge  extends,  a  simple  substance, 
which  may  be  classed  in  the  same  orier  of  natural 
bodies  as  oxygen  gas,  being  determined  like  oxygen  to 
the  positive  surface  in  voltaic -combinations,  and  like 
oxygen  combining  with  inflammable  substances,  pro- 
ducing heat  and  light.    The  combinations  of  oxyuiu- 
riatic  acid  with  inflammable  bodies  were  shown  to 
be  analogous  tooxydesand  acids  In  their  properties 
and  powers  of  combination,  but  to  differ  from  them  in 
being,  for  the  most  part,  decomposable  by  water;  and, 
finally,  that  oxymurialic  acid  has  a  stronger  attraction 
for  most  inflammable  bodies  than  oxygen.    His  pre- 
ceding decomposition  of  the  alcalies  and  earths  having 
evinced  the  absurdity  of  that  nomenclature  which 
gives  to  the  general  and  essential  constituent  of  alca- 
line  nature,  the  term  oxygen  or  acidifier  ;  his  new  dis- 
covery of  the  simplicity  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  showed 
the  theoretical  system  of  chemical    language  to   be 
equally  vicious  in  another  respect.     Hence  this  philo- 
sopher   most  judiciously    discarded    the   appellation 
oxymuriatic  acid,  and  introduced  in  its  place  the  name 
chlorine,  which  merely  indicates  an  obvious  and  per- 
manent character  of  the  substance,  its  greenish  yellow 
colour.     The  more  recent  investigations  of  chemists  on 
fluoric,  hydriodic,  and  hydrocyanic  acids,  have  brought 
powerful  analogies  in  support  of  the  chloridic  theory, 
by  showing  that  hydrogen  alone  can  convert  certain 
undecompounded  bases  into  acids  well  characterized, 
without  the  aid  of  oxygen." 

"  After  these  observations  on  t.,e  nature  of  acidity, 

we  shall  now  state  the  general  properties  of  the  acids. 

"  1.  The  taste  of  these  bodies  is  for  the  most  part 

sour,  as  their  name  denotes ;    and    in  the   stronger 

species    t  is  acrid  and  corrosive. 

"2.  They  generally  combine  with  water  in  every 
proportion,  with  a  condensation  of  volume  and  evolu- 
tion of  heat.  , 

"3.  With  a  few  exceptions  they  are  volatdized  or 
decomposed  at  a  moderate  heat. 

"  4.  They  usually  change  the  purple  colours  of  vege- 
tables to  a  bright  red. 

"  5.  They  unite  in    definite  proportions  with  the 
alcalies,  earths,  aud  metallic  oxydes,  and  form  the 
important  class  of  salts.    This  may  be  reckoned  their 
characteristic  and  indispensable  property." 

"  Thenard  has  lately  succeeded  in  communicating  to 
many  acids  appareiit.li/  a  surcharge  of  oxygen,  and 
thus  producing  a  supposed  new  class  of  bodies,  the 
oxygenized  acids,  which  are,  in  reality,  combinations 
of  the  ordinary  acids  with  oxygenized  water,  or  with 
the  deutoxide  of  hydrogen."  ........    „ 

"  The  class  of  acids  has  been  distributed  into  three 
orders,  according  as  they  are  derived  from  the  mineral, 
the  vegetable,  or  the  animal  kingdom.  But  a  more 
specific  distribution  is  now  requisite.  fhey  have 
also  been  arranged  into  those  which  have  a  single,  and 
those  which  have  a  compound  basis  or  radical.  1  his 
arrangement  is  not  only  vague,  but  liable  in  other 
respects  to  considerable  objections.  The  chief  advan- 
tage of  a  classification  is  to  give  general  views  o 
beginners  in  the  study,  by  grouping  together  such  sub- 
stances as  have  analogous  properties  or  composition. 
These  objects  will  be  tolerably  well  attained  by  the 
following  divisions  and  subdivisions. 

"  1st.  Acids  from  iSorganic  nature,  or  which  are 
procurable    without   having   recourse   to   animal  or 
vegetable  products. 
"2d.  Acids  elaborated  by  means  ot  organization. 
20 
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"The  first  group  is  subdivided  into  three  families: 
1st.  Oxygen  acids;  2d.  Hydrogen  acids;  3d.  Acidi 
destitute  of  both  these  supposed  acidifiers. 

Family  1st.— Oxygen  acids. 
Section  1st,  Non-metallic 


11.  Hypophosphoru*. 

12.  Phosphorus. 

13.  Phosphatic. 
J4.  Phosphoric. 
15.  Hyposulphurous. 
lti.  Sulphurous. 

17.  Hyposulphuric. 

18.  Sulphuric. 

19.  Cyanic  7 


1.  Boracic. 

2.  Carbonic. 

3.  Chloric. 

4.  Perchloric  1 

5.  Chloro-Carbonic. 

6.  Nitrous. 

7.  Hvponitric. 

8.  Nitric. 

9.  Iodic. 
10.  Iodo-Sulphuric. 

Section  2d,  Oxygen  acids.— Metallic. 

1.  Arsenic.  6.  Columbic. 

2.  Arsenious.  7-  Molybdic. 

3.  Antimonious  8.  Molybdous. 

4.  Antimonic  9.  Tungstic. 

5.  Chromic. 

Family  2d.— Hydrogen  acids. 

1.  Fluoric.  b\  Hydroprussic,  or 

2.  Hydriodic.  Hydro-cyanic. 

3.  Hydrochloric,  or  Muria-  7.  Hydrosulphurous. 

tic  '     8.  Hydrotellurous. 

4.  Ferroprussic.  9-  Sulpburoprussic.      ' 

5.  Hydroselenic. 

Family  3d.— Acids  without  Oxygen  or  Hydrogen 

1.  Cliloriodic.  3.  Fluoboric. 

2.  Chloroprussir,  or  4.  Fluosihcic. 
Chlorocyanic. 


.    Division  2d.- 

-Acids  of  Organic  Origin. 

1.  Aceric. 

24.  Meconic. 

2.  Acetic. 

25.  Meuispermie. 

3.  Amniotic- 

26.  Margaric. 

4.  Benzoic. 

27.  Melassic  ? 

5.  Boletic. 

28.  Mellitic. 

6.  Butyric. 

29   Moroxylic 

7.  Camphoric. 

30.  Mucic. 

8.  Caseic. 

31.  Nanceicl 

9.  Cevadic. 

32.  Nitro-leucic. 

10.  Cholesterie. 

33.  Nitro-saccharic 

11.  Citric. 

34.  Oleic. 

12.  Delphinie. 

35.  Oxalic. 

13.  Fllagic? 

36.  Purpuric. 

14.  Formic. 

37.  Pyrolithic. 

15.  Funuic. 

38.  Pyromalic. 

16.  Gallic. 

39.  Pyrotartaric. 

17.  Igasuric. 

40.  Rosasic. 

18.  Kinic. 

41.  Saclactic. 

19.  Laccic. 

42.  Sebacic. 

20.  Lactic. 

43.  Suberic. 

21.  Lampic. 

44.  Succinic. 

22.  Lilhic,  or  Uric. 

45.  Sulphovinic  t 

23.  Malic. 

46.  Tartaric. 

The  acids  of  the  last  division  are  all  decompr,r.abte 
at  a  red  heat,  and  afford  generally  carbon,  hvrliogeny 
oxygen,  and,  in  some  few  cases,  also  nitrogen.  The 
mellitic  is  found  like  amber  in  wood  coal,  and,  like  it, 
is  undoubtedly  of  organic  origin." 

Acid,  aceri.c.     See  Aceric  acid. 

Acid,  acetic.    See  Acetum. 

Acid,  acetous.    See  Acetum. 

Acid,  aerial.     See  Carbonic  acid. 

Acid,  tetherial.    See  JEthers. 

Acid,  aluminous.    See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Acid,  amniotic.     See  Amniotic  acid. 

Acid,  animal.    See  Acid. 

Acid,  antimonic.    See  Antimony. 

Acid,  antimonous.     See  Antimony. 

Acid  of  ants.    See  Formic  acid. 

Acid,  arsenical.    See  Arsenic. 

Acid,  arsenious.     See  Arsenic. 

Acid,  benzoic.    See  Benzoic  acid. 

Acid,  boletic.    See  Boletic  acid. 

Acid,  boracic.    See  Boracic  acid. 

Acid,  camphoric.     See  Camphoric  acid. 

Acid,  carbonic.    See  Carbonic  acid. 

Acid,  caseic-     See  Caseic  acid. 

Acid,  cetic.    See  C6ttc  acid. 
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Acid,  chloric     See  Chloric  acid. 
Acid,  chloriodic.     See  Chloriodic  acid. 
Acid,  chlorous.     See  C/Uorous  acid. 
Acid,  chloro-carbonic.      See  Chloro-carbonous  acid 
ttid  Phosgene. 

Acid,  chloro-cyonic.     See  Chloro-cyanic  acid. 

Acid,  chloro-prussic.    See  Chloro-cyanic  acid. 

Acid,  chromic.     See  Chromic  acid. 

Acid,  citric-     See  Citric  acid. 

Acid,  columbic.    See  Columbic  acid. 

Acid,  cyanic.     See  Prussic  acid. 

Acid,  drpldogisticaled  muriatic    SeeChlorine. 

Acid,  dulcified.     Now  cail';d  iEUier. 

Acid,  ellegic.     See  Ellagic  acid. 

Acid,  ferro-chyazic.     See  Ferro-chyazic  acid. 

Acid,  ferro-prussic.     See  Ferro-prussic  acid. 

Acid,ferrurctted-chyazic.     See  Fcrro-prussic  acid. 

Acidyfiuoboric.     See  Fluoboric  acid. 

Acid,  fluoric.     See  Fluoric  acid. 

Acid,  fluoric,  silicated.    See  Fluoric  acid. 

Acid,fluosilicic.    See  Fluoric  acid. 

Acid,  formic.     See  Formic  acid. 

Acid,  fungic.    See  Fungic  acid. 

Acid,  gallic.     See  Gallic  acid. 

Acid,  hydriodic.    See  Hydriodic  acid. 

Acid,  hydrochloric.     See  .Muriatic  acid. 

Acid,  hydrocyanic.     See  Prusnic  acid. 

Acid,  hydrofluoric.     See  Fluoric  acid. 

Acid,  hydrophosphorous.     Sec  Phosphorous  acid. 

Acid,  hydrophtoric.    See  Fluoric  acid. 

Acid,  hydrosulphuric.     See  Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Acid,  hydrothiomc.     See  Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Acid,  hyponitrous.    See  Hyponitrous  acid. 

Acid,  hypopkosphorous.    See  Bypophosphorous  acid. 

Acid,  hyposulphuric.     See  J/yposulphuric  acid. 

Acid,  hyposulphwrous.     See  Hypos  ulphurous  acid. 

Acid,  igaswic.     See  Igasuric  acid. 

Acid,  imperfect.  These  acids  are  so  called  in  the 
chemical  nomenclature,  which  are  not  fully  saturated 
with  oxygen.  Their  names  are  ended  in  Latin  hy 
osum,  and  in  English  by  ous  :  e.  g.  acidum  nitrosum, 
or  nitrous  acid. 

Acid,  iodic.     See  Iodic  acid. 

Acid,  iodosulphuric.     See  Iodosulphuric  acid. 

Acid,  kinic.    See  Kinic  acid. 

Acid,  krameric.     See  Krameric  acid. 

Acid,  laccic.     See  Laccic  acid. 

Acid,  lactic.    See  Lactic  acid. 

Acid,  lampic.    See  Lampic  acid. 

Acid,  lethic.    See  Lethic  acid. 

Acid,  malic.    See  Malic  acid. 

Acid,  manganesic.    See  Manganesic  acid. 

Acid,  margaritic.     See  Margaritic  acid. 

Acid,  meconic.     See  Meconic  acid: 

Acid,  mellitic.     See  Mellitic  acid. 

Acid,  menispcrmic.    See  Menispermic  acid. 

Acid  of  milk.     See  Mucic  acid. 

Acid,  mineral.  Those  acids  which  are  found  to  ex- 
ist in  minerals,  as  the  sulphuric,  the  nitric,  &x.  See 
Acid. 

Acid,  molybdic.    See  Molybdic  acid. 

Acid,  molybdous.    See  Molybdous  acid. 

Acid,  moroxylic.     See  Moroxylic  acid. 

Acid,  mucic.     See  Mucic  acid. 

Acid,  mucous.    See  Mucic  acid. 

Acid,  muriatic.     See  Muriatic  acid. 

Acid,  muriatic,  dcphlogisticated. 

Acid,  nanceic.     See  Nanceic  acid. 

Acid  of  nitre.     See  Nitric  acid. 

Acid,  nitric.     See  Nitric  acid. 

Acid,  nitro-leucic.    See  Nitro-leucic  acid. 

Acid,  nitro-muriatic.     See  Nttro-muriatie  acid. 

Acxd,  nitro-saccharine.    See  Nitro-saccharic  acid. 

Acid,  nitro  sulphuric.     See  Nitro-sulphuric  acid. 

Acid,  nitrous.     See  Nitrous  acid. 

Acid,  (F.nothionic.     See  CKnothionic  acid. 

Acid,  oleic.     See  Oleic  acid. 

Acid,  oxalic.     See  Oxalic  acid. 

Acid,  oxiodic.     See  Iodic  acid. 

Acid,  oxychloric.     See  Perchloric  acid. 

Acid,  oxymuriutic.    See  Chlorine. 
Icid,  perchloric.     See  Perchloric  acid. 

Acid,  perfect.  An  acid  is  termed  perfect  in  the  che- 
mical nomenclature,  when  it  is  completely  saturated 
with  oxygen.  The  names  are  ended  in  Latin  by  faun, 
and  in  English  by  ic :  e.  g.  acidum  nitricum,  or  nitric 
acid. 
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Aoid,perlale.     See  Perlate  acid. 

Acid,  pernitrous.     See  Hyponitrous  acid. 

Acid,  phosphatic.     See  Phosphalic  acid. 

Acid,  phosphoric.     See  Phosphoric  acid. 

Acid,  phosphorous.     See  Phosphorous  acid- 
Acid,  prussic.     See  Prussic  acid 

Acid,  purpuric.     See  Purpuric  acid. 

Acid,  pyro-acetic.     See  Pyro-aretic  acid. 

Acid,  pyrocitric.     See  Pyrocitric  acid. 

Acid,  pyroligneous.     See  Pyro-Ugneous  acta. 

Acid,  pyromucous.     See  Pyro-mucic  acid. 

Acid,  pyrotartarous.     See  Pyrotartaric  acid. 

Acid,  rheumic.     See  Rheumic  acid. 

Acid,  saccho-lactic.    See  Mucic  acid. 

Acid,  saclactic.     See  Mucic  acid. 

Acid,  sebacic.    See  Sebacic  acid. 

Acid,  selenic.    See  Selenic  acid. 

Acid,  silicated  fluoric. 

Acid,  sorbic.    See  Sorbic  acid. 

Acid,  stannic.     See  Stannic  axial. 

Acid,  stibic.     See  Stibic  acid. 

Acid,  stibious.    See  Stibious  acid. 

Acid,  suberic.     See  Suberic  acid. 

Acid,  succinic.     See  Succinic  acid. 

Acid  of  sugar.     See  Oxalic  acid. 

Acid,  sulpho- cyanic.     See  Sulphuro-prussic  acid. 

Acid,  sulphvvinous.     See  Sulpliovinic  acid. 

Acid,  sulphureous.     See  Sulphureous  acid. 

Acid,  sulphuretted  chyazic.  See  Sulphuro-prussic 
acid. 

Acid,  sulphuric.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Acid  of  tartar.     See  Tartaric  acid. 

Acid,  tartaric.     See  Tartaric  acid. 

Acid,  telluric.     See  Telluric  acid. 

Acid,  tungstic.     Bee  Tungstic  acid. 

Acid,  uric.     See  l.ithic  acid. 

Acid,  vegetable.  Those  which  are  found  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  as  the  citric,  malic,  acetic,  &c. 
See  Acid. 

Acid  of  rinrgor.    See  Acetum. 

Acid  of  vinegar,  concentrated.     See  Acetum. 

Acid  of  vitriol.     Sec  Sulphuric  acid. 

Acid,  vitriolic.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Acid,  zumic.  See  '/.unite  acid. 
ACLDIFIABLE.  Capable  of  being  converted  into  an 
acid  by  an  acidifying  principle.  Substances  possessing 
this  propert)  are  called  radicals  and  acidifiable  bases. 
ACIDIFICATION.  (Acidificatio  ;  from  acidum,  an 
acid.)  The  formation  of  an  acid ;  also  the  impreg- 
nation of  any  thing  with  acid  properties. 

ACIDIFYING.     See  Acid. 

ACIDIMETBY.  The  measurement  of  the  strength 
of  acids.  This  is  effected  by  saturating  a  gi  \  en  weight 
Of  them  with  an  alkaline  base;  the  quantity  of  which 
requisite  lor.  the  purpose,  is  the  measure  of  their 
power. 

ACIDITY.     Aciditas.    Sourness. 

ACIDULOUS.  Acidula,  Latin;  acidule,  French. 
Sligntly  acid :  applied  to  those  salts  in  which  the  base 
is  combined  with  such  an  excess  of  acid,  that  they 
manifestly  exhibit  acid  properties,  as  the  supertartrate 
and  the  supersulphate  of  potassa. 

Acidulous  waters.  Mineral  waters,  which  contain 
so  great  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  to  render 
them  acidulous,  or  gently  tart  to  the  taste.  See  Mine- 
ral waters. 

ACIDULUS.  Acidulated.  Any  thing  blended  with 
an  acid  juice  in  order  to  give  it  a  coolness  and  brisk 

A'CIDUM.  (Acidum,  i.  n.;  from  acco,  to  be  sour./ 
An  acid.    See  Acid. 

Acidum  aceticum.    See  Acidum  aceticum  dilutum. 

Acidum  acetic  cm  dilutum.  Dilute  acetic  acid. 
Take  of  vinegar,  a  gallon. 

Distil  the  acetic  acid  in  a  sand  bath,  from  a  glass 
retort  into  a  receiver  also  of  glass,  and  kept  cold ; 
throw  away  the  first  pint,  and  keep  for  use  the  six 
succeeding  pints,  which  are  distilled  over. 

In  this  distillation,  the  liquor  should  be  kept  mode- 
rately boiling,  and  the  heat  should  not  be  urged  too 
far,  otherwise  the  distilled  acid  will  have  an  empyreu- 
matic  smell  and  taste,  which  it  ought  not  to  possess. 
If  the  acid  be  prepared  correctly,  it  will  be  colourless, 
and  of  a  grateful,  pungent,  peculiar  acid  taste.  One 
fluid  ounce  ought  to  dissolve  at  least  ten  grams  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  or  white  marble.  This  liquor  U  the 
acetum  distillatum ;  the  acidum  acetosum  of  the  Lon- 
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don  Pharmacopoeia  of  1787,  and  the  acidum  acflieum 
of  that  of  1822,  and  the  acidum  urcticum  dilw 
the  present.  The  compounds  of  the  acid  of  vinegar, 
directed  to  be  used  by  the  new  London  Pharftmco- 
pceia,  are  acetum  colchici,  acetum  scillw,  ceratum 
2>ltunbi  acctatis,  liquor  ammonia  acctatis,  liquor 
plumhi  acctatis,  liquor  plumb i  acctatis  dilutis,  o 
ozymcl  scilltx,  potasse  acclas,  and  the  cataplasma 
sinnjii.i. 

Acidum  ACETICUM  coxcentratum.  When  the 
acid  of  vinegar  is  greatly  concentrated,  that  is.  de- 
prived of  its  water,  it  is  called  concentrated  acid  of 
vinegar,  and  radical  vinegar. 

Distilled  vinegar  may  be  concentrated  by  freezing  : 
the  congelation  takes  place  at  a  temperature  below  28 
degrees,  more  or  less,  according  to  its  strength ;  and 
the  congealed  part  is  merely  ice,  leaving,  of"  course,  a 
stronger  acid.  If  this  be  exposed  to  a  very  intense 
cold,  it  shoots  into  crystals ;  which,  being  separated, 
liquefy,  when  the  temperature  rises  ,  and  the  liquor  is 
limpid  as  water,  extremely  strong,  and  has  a  highly 
pungent  acetous  odour.  This  is  the  pure  acid  of  the 
vinegar;  the  foreign  matter  remaining  in  the  uncon- 
gealcd  liquid. 

Other  methods  are  likewise  employed  to  obtain  the 
pure  and  concentrated  acid.  The  process  of  Westen- 
dorf,  which  has  been  often  followed,  is  to  saturate  soda 
with  distilled  vinegar ;  obtain  the  acetate  by  crystal- 
lization ;  and  pour  upon  it,  in  a  retort,  half  its  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid.  By  applying  heat,  the  acetic  acid 
is  «1  stilled  over;  and,  should  there  be  any  reason  to 
suspect  the  presence  of  any  sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be 
distilled  a  second  time,  from  a  little  acetate  of  soda. 
According  to  Lowitz,  the  best  way  of  obtaining  this 
acid  pure,  is  to  mix  three  parts  of  the  acetate  of  soda 
with  eight  of  supersulphate of  potassa;  both  salts  being 
perfectly  dry,  and  in  tine  powder,  and  to  distil  from 
this  mixture  in  a  retort,  with  a  gentle  heat. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  verdigris  of 
commerce,  with  a  gentle  heat.  The  concentrated  arid 
procured  by  these  processes,  was  supposed  to  dili'er 
materially  from  the  acetous  acids  obtained  by  distil- 
ling vinegar  ;  the  two  acids  were  regarded  as  differing 
in  their  degree  of  oxygenizement,  and  were  after- 
ward distinguished  by  the  names  of  acetous  and  ace- 
tic acids.  The  acid  distilled  from  verdigris  was  sup- 
posed lo  derive  a  quantity  of  oxygen  from  the  oxyde  of 
copper,  from  which  it  was  expelled.  The  experi- 
ment of  Adet  have,  however,  proved  the  two  acids  to 
be  identical ;  the  acetous  acid,  therefore,  only  differs 
from  the  acetic  acid  in  containing  more  water,  render- 
ing it  a  weaker  acid,  and  of  a  less  active  nature. 
There  exists,  therefore,  only  one  of  acid  vinegar,  which 
is  the  acetic ;  its  compounds  are  termed  acetates. 
Acidum  acetosum.  See  Malum. 
Acidum  jethereum.  See  Sulphuric  acid. 
Acidum  aluminosum.  (So  called  because  it  exists 
in  alum.)     See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Acidum  Arsenicum.  See  Arsenic. 
Acidum  benzoicum.  Benzoic  acid.  The  London 
Pharmacopoeia  directs  it  to  be  made  thus: — Take  of 
gum  benzoin  a  pound  and  a  half:  fresh  lime,  four 
ounces :  water,  a  gallon  and  a  half:  -muriatic  acid,  four 
fluid  ounces.  Eub  together  the  benzoin  and  lime  ; 
then  boil  them  in  a  gallon  of  the  water,  for  half  an  hour, 
conslantly  stirring  ;  and,  when  it  is  cold,  pour  off  the 
liquor.  Boil  what  remains  a  second  time,  in  four 
pints  of  water,  and  pour  off  the  liquor  as  before.  Mix 
the  liquors,  and  boil  down  to  half,  then  strain  through 
paper,  and  add  the  muriatic  acid  gradually,  until  it 
ceases  to  produce  a  precipitate.  Lastly,  having  poured 
off  the  liquor,  dry  the  powder  in  a  gentle  heat ;  put  it 
into  a  proper  vessel,  placed  in  a  sand  bath  ;  and  by  a 
very  gentle  tire,  sublime  the  benzoic  acid.  In  this  pro- 
cess a  solution  of  benzoate  of  lime  is  first  obtained; 
the  muriatic  acid  then,  abstracting  the  lime,  precipi- 
tates the  benzoic  acid,  which  is  crystallized  by  sub- 
limation. 

The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  forms  a  benzoate  of 
soda,  precipitates  the  acid  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  ader- 
ward  crystallizes  it  by  solution  in  hot  water,  which 
dissolves  a  larger  quantity  than  cold. 

Benzoic  acid -has  a  strong,  pungent,  aromatic,  and 
peculiar  odour.  Its  crystals  are  ductile,  not  pulver- 
izable  ;  it  sublimes  in  a  moderate  heat,  forming  a 
w.hite  irritating  smoke.  It  is  soluble  in  about  twenty- 
ibur  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  which,  as  it 
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cools,  precipitates  19-20ths  of.  what  it  had  dissolved 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Benzoic  aei.l  is  very  seldom  used  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases ;  but  now  and  then  it  is  ordered  as  a  stimulant 
against  convulsive  coughs  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 
The  dose  is  from  one  grain  to  five. 

Acidum  Boracicum.     See  Boracic  acid. 

Acidum  carbonicum.     See  Carbonic  acid. 

Acidum  catholicon.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Acidum  citricum.     See  Citric  acid. 

Acidum  muriaticum.     See  Muriatic  acid. 

Acidum  muriaticum  oxvgenatum.  See  Oxygen* 
ized  muriatic  acid. 

Acidum  nitricum.     See  Nitric  acid. 

Acidum  nitricum  dilutum.  Take  of  nitric  acid  a 
fluid  ounce;  distilled  water  nine  fluid  ounces.  Mix  them. 

Acidum  nitrosum.    See  Nitrous  acid. 

Acidum  piiosphoricum.     See  Phosphoric  acid 

Acidum  primigenium.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Acidum  succinicum.     See  Succinic  acid. 

Acidum  sulphureum.     See  Sulphureous  acid. 

Acidum  sulphuricum.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Acidum  sulphuricum  dilutum.  Acidum  vitrio- 
licum  dilutum.  SpiritUS  vitrioli  tenuis.  Take  of 
sulphuric  acid  a  fluid  ounce  and  a  half;  distilled 
water,  fourteen  fluid  ounces  and  a  half.  Add  the 
water  gradually  to  the  acid. 

Acidum  tartaricum.     See  Tartaric  acid. 

Acidum  vitriolicum.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Acidum  vitriolicum  dilutum.  See  Acidum  svl' 
phuricum  dilutum. 

A'cies.    Steel. 

ACINACLFOKMIS.  (From  acinaces,  a  Persian 
scimitar,  or  sabre,  and  forma,  resemblance.)  Acina- 
ciform;  shaped  like  a  6abre,  applied  to  leaves:  as 
those  of  the  mysembryanthemum  ucinaciforme. 

ACLNE'SIA.  (From  aKivnaia,  immobility.)  A  loss 
of  motion  and  strength. 

ACINIFOEMIS.  (From  acinus,  a  grape,  and 
forma,  a  resemblance.)  Aciniform.  A  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  some  parts  which  resembled  the 
colour  and  form  of  an  unripe  grape,  as  the  uvea  of  the 
eye,  which  was  called  tunica  acinosa,  and  the  choroid 
membrane  of    the  eye,  which  they  named   tunica 

aciniforma. 

A'CINUS.  (Acinus,  i.  m. ;  a  grape.)  1.  In  ana- 
tomy, those  glands  which  grow  together  in  clusters  arc 
called  by  some  acini  glandulosi. 

2.  In  botany,  a  small  berry,  which,  with  several 
others,  composes  the  fruit  of  the  mulberry,  black- 
berry, &c. 

Acinus  biliosus.  The  small  glandiform  bodies  of 
the  liver,  which  separate  the  bile  from  the  blood, 
were  formerly  called  acini  biliosi :  they  are  now, 
however,  termed  pciacilli.    See  Liver. 

ACMA'STICOS.  A  species  of  fever,  wherein  the 
heat  continues  of  the  same  tenor  to  the  end.  Actuarius. 

A'CME.  (From  atc/tv,  a  point.)  The  height  or  crisis. 
A  term  applied  by  physicians  to  that  period  or  state  of 
a  disease  in  which  it  is  at  its  height.  The  ancients  dis- 
tinguished diseases  into  four  stages  :  1.  The  Arche,  the 
beginning  or  first  attack.  2.  Anabasis,  the  growth. 
3.  Acme,  the  height.  4.  Faracme,  or  the  decline  of  the 
disease. 

ACME'LLA.     See  Spilanthus. 

A'CNE.  aKvq.  Acna.  A  small  pftnple,  or  hard 
tubercle  on  the  face.  Foesius  says,  that  it  is  a  small 
pustule  or  pimple,  which  arises  usually  about  the 
time  that  the  body  is  in  full  vigour. 

Acne'stis.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Kvau>,  to  scratch.) 
That  part  of  the  spine  of  the  back,  which  reaches  from 
the  metaphrenon,  which  is  the  part  between  the  shoul- 
der-blades, to  the  loins.  This  part  seems  to  have  been; 
originally  called  so  in  quadrupeds  only,  because  they 
cannot  reach  it  to  scratch. 

A'COE.     anon.    The  sense  of  hearing. 

ACOE'LIUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  noi\ia,  the  belly.) 
Without  belly.  It  is  applied  to  those  who  are  so- 
wasted,  as  to  appear  as  if  they  had  no  belly.     Galen. 

ACOE'TUS.  Akoitos-  An  epithet  for  honey,  men 
tioned  by  Pliny ;  because  it  has  no  sediment,  which  is 
called  Konn. 

ACO' Is' ION.  A.K0VWV.  A  particular  form  of  me- 
dicine among  the  ancient  physicians,  made  of  powders 
levigated,  and  probably  like  collyria  for  the  disorders 
of  the  eyes. 

ACONITA.    {Aconita,  <e,  f- ;  from  aconitum,  ilia 
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name  of  a  plant.)  A  poisonous  vegetable  principle, 
probably  alcaline,  recently  extracted  from  the  aconi- 
tum napellus,  or  wolf's  bane,  by  Mons.  Brandes.  The 
details  have  not  vet  reached  this  country. 

ACONITE.    See  Aconitum. 

ACONl'TUM.  [Jieoniium,  i.  m.)  Aconite.  1.  A 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Limn-an  system,  all  the  species 
of  whit  h  have  powerful  effects  on  the  human  body. 
Class,  I'olyandria ;  Order,  Trygynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial    name  of  the  common,  or 

blue,  WOlf'S-bane.     See  Jlcunitum  napellus. 

Aconitum  anthora.  The  root  of  this  plant  Aconi- 
turn. — fioribus  pentagynus,  foliorum  laciniis  linearibus 
of  Linnaeus,  is  employed  medicinally.  Its  virtues  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  acomtum  napellus. 

Aconitcm  napellus.  Monk's  hood.  Aconite. 
Wolf's-bane.  Camorum.  Canicida.  Gynoctanum. 
Actonitum  ; — foliorum  laciniis  linearibus,  svperne 
latioribus,  linea  ttaratis  of  Linnceus.  This  plant  is 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  a»  an  ornament,  but  is  spon- 
taneously produced  in  Germany,  and  some  other 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  Every  part  is  strongly  poi- 
sonous, but  the  root  is  unquestionably  the  most  pow- 
erful ;  and,  when  first  chewed,  imparts  a  slight  sensa- 
tion of  acrimony ;  but  afterward,  an  insensibility  or 
stupor  at  the  apex  of  the  tongue,  and  a  pungent  heat 
of  the  lips,  gums,  palate,  and  fauces  are  perceived, 
followed  with  a  general  tremor  and  sensation  of  chilli- 
ness. The  juice  applied  to  a  wound  seemed  to  affect 
the  whole  nervous  system  ;  even  by  keeping  it  long  in 
the  hand,  or  on  the  .bosom,  we  are  told  unpleasant 
symptoms  have  been  produced.  The  fatal  symptoms 
brought  on  by  this  poison  are,  convulsions,  giddiness, 
insanity,  violent  purgings,  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, faint ings,  cold  sweats,  and  death  itself.  Dr. 
Stoerk  appears  to  be  the  first  who  gave  the  wolf's  bane 
internally,  as  a  medicine;  and  since  his  experiments 
were  published,  17e>2,  it  lias  been  generally  and  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  Germany  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  particularly  as  a  remedy  for  obstinate 
rheumatisms;  and  many  cases  are  related  where  This 
disease  was  of  several  years'  duration,  and  had  with- 
stood the  efficacy  of  other  powerful  medicines,  as r- 

cury,  opium,  antimony,  hemlock,  &c.  yet,  in  a  short 
time,  was  entirely  cured  by  the  aconitum.  instances 
are  also  given  us  of  its  good  effects  in  gout,  scrofulous 
swellings,  venereal  nodes,  amaurosis,  Intermittent 
fevers,  paralysis,  ulceration,  and  scirrhus.  This  plant 
has  been  generally  prepared  as  an  extract  or  inspis- 
sated juice,  after  the  manner  directed  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia :  its  efficacy  is  much  diminished  on  being  long 
kept.  Like  all  virulent  medicines,  it  should  first  be 
administered  in  small  doses.  Stoerk  recommends  two 
grains  of  the  extract  to  he  rubbed  into  a  powder,  with 
two  drachms  of  sugar,  and  to  begin  with  ten  grains  of 
this  powder,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  We  find,  how- 
ever, that  the  extract  is  oftener  given  from  one  grain 
to  ten  for  a  dose  ;  and  Stoll,  Scherekliecker,  and 
others,  increased  this  quantity  considerably.  Instead 
of  the  extract,  a  tincture  has  been  made  of  the  dried 
leaves  macerated  in  six  times  their  weight  of  spirits  of 
wine,  and  forty  drops  given  for  a  dose.  Some  writers 
say  that  the  napellus  is  not  poisonous  in  Sweden,  Po- 
land, &c. ;  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  species 
whioli  is  not  poisonous,  is  the  aconitum  lycoctonum  of 
Linnxus. 

Acopa.  Dioscorides's  name  for  the  buck-bean  or 
Menyanthes  trifoliata  of  LinnseUB. 

A'COPON.  (From  a,  priv.  and  kottoc,  weariness.', 
It  signifies  originally  whatever  is  a  remedy  against 
weariness,  and  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Hippocrates. 
Aph.  viii.  lib.  ii.  But  in  time,  the  word  was  applied 
to  certain  ointments.  According  to  Galen  and  Paulus 
iEgineta,  the  Acopa  pharmaca  are  remedies  lor  indis- 
positions of  body  which  are  caused  by  long  or  veher 
nient  motion. 

Acopos.  The  name  of  a  plant  in  Pliny,  supposed 
to  be  the  buck-bean  or  Menyanthes  trifoliata  ot 
JLinnteus.  ,  , 

A'COR.     (Acor,  oris,  m. ;    from  aceo  to  be  sour.) 
Acidity.    It  is  sometimes  used  to  express  that  sour- 
ness in   the  stomach  contracted  by  indigestion,  and 
from  whence   flatulencies  and   acid   belchuig   arise. 
Acor'pina.     Imlfan  tutty. 

ACO'RIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Koptto,  to  satiate.) 
Insatiability.  In  Hippocrates,  it  means  good  appetite 
and  digestion. 
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ACORN.     See  Quercus  robur. 
A'CORUS.     {.'Irorus,  i.  m.;  okooov,  from  koot/,  the 
pupil ;  because  it  was  esteemed  good  for  the  disorders 
of  the  eyes.)     The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaan  system.  Class,  HtzanUria.    Order,  Digynia. 
Acorus  calamus.    The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  is  also  called  Calamus  aromaticus  ;   Aco- 
rus verus  ;  Calamus  bdoratus ;  Calamus  vulgaris; 
Diringa  ;  Jaccrantatinga  ;   Vypka  aromatica ;  Cluva 
rugosa.     Sweet-flag,  or  acorus.     Acorus  ;  Scapi  mu- 
crone  longissimo  foliaceo  of  Lirmams.     The  root  has 
been  long  employed  medicinally.     It  has  a  moderately 
strong  aromatic  smell;    a  warm,  pungent,  billet  ish 
taste;  and  is  deemed  useful  as  a  warm  stomachic. 
Powdered,  and  mixed  with  some  absorbent,  it  tonus  a 
useful  and  pleasant  dentifrice. 
Acorus  palustris.     See  Iris  palustris. 
Acorus  VIRUS.     See  Acorus  calamus. 
Acorus  vulgaris.     See  Iris  palustris. 
A'COS.     (Akos,  from  anto/iai,  to  heal.) .  A  remedy 
or  cure. 

ACO'SMIA.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Kocyos,  beautiful  ) 
Baldness  ;  ill-heaith  ;  irregularity,  particularly  of  the 
critical  days  of  fevers. 

Aco'stk.  (trcjn  axos-ij,  barley.)  An  ancient  food 
made  of  barley. 

ACOTYLE'DON.  (Acotyledon,  onis,  n.  from  a, 
priv.  and  KorvXniuiv.  Without  a  cotyledon  ;  applied 
in  botany  to  a  seed  or  plant  which  is  not  furnished 
with  a  cotyledon  ;  Semen  acotyledon.)  All  the  mosses 
are  planta  acotyledones. 

At  OI'STIC.  (Acousticus :  from  atcovio,  to  hear.) 
1.  Belonging  to  the  ear  or  to  sound. 

2.  That  which  is  employed  with  a  view  to  restore 
the  sense  of  hearing,  when  wanting  or  diminished. 
No  remedies  of  this  kind,  given  internally,  are  known 
to  produce  any  uniform  effect, 

nerve.     Sec  Portia  mollis. 
Acoustic  duct.    Sen  Meatus  auditoriu*. 
Acrje'palos.     So-  Acraipaia. 

Acrai'pala.     (AKfwnraAoj.     From  o,  neg.  and  icpat- 
■na\n,  surfeit.)     Remedies  for  the  effects  of  a  debauch 
Acra'sia.      (From   a,   and    A-£pow,  to  mix.)     Un- 
heah  hmess ;  intemperance. 

Acrati'a.  (From  a,  and  tcpaiog,  strength.)  Weak- 
ness or  intemperance. 

Acrati'sma.  (From  axparov,  unmixed  wine.  The 
derivation  of  this  word  is  the  same  as  Acrasia,  be- 
cause the  wine  used  on  the  occasion  was  not  mixed 
with  water.)  A  breakfast  among  the  old  Greeks, 
consisting  of  a  morsel  of  bread,  soaked  in  pure  un- 
mixed wine. 

Acrato'meli.  (From  aicparov,  pure  wine ;  and 
/icXi,  honey.)     Wine  mixed  with  honey. 

A'CRE.  (From  a/coos,  extreme.)  The  extremity 
of  the  nose  or  any  other  part. 

A'CREA.  (From  ukooc,  extreme.)  Aeroteria.  The 
extremities  ;  the  legs,  arms,  nose,  and  ears. 

Acribei'a.  (From  aicpifins,  accurate.)  An  exact 
and  accurate  description  and  diagnosis,  or  distinction, 
of  diseases. 

ACRID.  Acris.  A  term  employed  in  medicine  to 
express  a  taste,  the  characteristic  of  which  is  pungency 
joined  with  heat. 

ACRIMONY.  (Acrimonia,  from  acris,  acrid.)  A 
quality  in  substances  by  which  they  irritate,  corrode, 
or  dissolve  others.  It  "has  been  supposed  until  very 
lately,  there  were  acid  and  alkaline  acrimonies  in  the 
blood,  which  produced  certain  diseases  ,  and  although 
the  hUmoral  pathology  is  nearly  and  improperly  ex- 
ploded, the  term  venereal  acrimony,  and  some  others, 
are  still  and  must  be  retained. 
ACRIS.  1.  Acrid.  See  Acrid. 
2.  Any  fractured  extremity. 

AcRi'siA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Kpivw,  to  judge  or 
separate.)  A  turbulent  state  of  a  disease,  which  will 
scarcely  suffer  any  judgment  to  be  formed  thereof. 

A'critits.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Kpivw.  to  judge.)  A 
disease  without  a  regular  crisis,  the  event  of  whijh  it 
is  hazardous  to  judge. 

ACROBY  STIA.  (From  axpos.  extreme,  and  (jvio, 
to  cover.)  The  prepuce  which  covers  the  extremity 
of  the  penis. 

ACRQCHELRE'SIS.  (From  axrpof,  extreme,  and 
vko,  a  hand.)  An  exercise  among  the  ancients.  Pro- 
bably a  species  of  wrestling,  where  they  only  held  by 
the  hands.  . 
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ACROCHEI'RIS.  (From  axpoc,  extreme,  and  xetp, 
a  hand.)  Gorraeus  says,  it  signifies  the  arm  from  the 
elbow  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers;  xilP  signifying  the 
arm,  from  the  scapula  to  the  lingers'  end. 

ACROCHORDON.  (From  aicpoc,  extreme,  and 
Xopin,  a  string.)  Galen  describes  it  as  a  round  ex- 
crescence on  the  skin,  with  a  slender  base  ;  and  that 
it  hath  its  name  because  of  its  situation  on  the  surface 
of  the  skin.  The  Greeks  call  that  excrescence  an 
ackrochordon,  vhere  something  hard  concretes  under 
the  skin,  which  is  rather  rough,  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  skin,  slender  at  the  base  and  broader  above. 
Their  size  rarely  exceeds  that  of  a  bean. 

ACROCO'LIA.  (From  aicpoc,  extreme,  and  kuiXov, 
a  limb.)  These  are  the  extremities  of  animals  which 
are  used  in  food,  as  the  feet  of  calves,  swine,  sheep, 
oxen,  or  lambs,  and  of  the  broths  of  which  jellies  are 
frequently  made.  Castellus  from  Budseus  adds,  that 
the  internal  parts  of  animals  are  also  called  by  this 
name.  . 

Achrolb'nion.  Castellus  says  it  is  the  same  as 
Olecranon. 

ACROMA'NIA.  (From  a*poj,  extreme,  and  uavia, 
madness.)    Total  or  incurable  madness. 

ACRO'MION.  (From  aicpov,  extremity,  and  uuog, 
the  shoulder.)  A  process  of  the  scapula  or  shoulder- 
blade.    See  Scapula. 

ACROMPHA'LIUM.  (AKpou<Pa\ov ;  from  aicpoc, 
extreme,  and  ou<jia\oc,  the  navel.)  Acromphalon.  The 
tip  of  the  navel. 

ACROMPHALON.    See  Acromphalium. 
Acro'nia.     (From  aicpov,  the  extremity.)    The  am- 
putation of  an  extremity,  as  a  finger. 

ACRO'PATHOS.  (From  aicpoc,  extreme,  and  zsa- 
Ooc,  a  disease.)  Acropathus.  It  signifies  literally  a 
disease  at  the  top  or  superior  part.  Hippocrates  in  his 
treatise  De  Superfoetatione,  applies  it  to  the  Internal 
orifice  of  the  uterus;  and  in  Prasdict.  lib.  ii.  to  cancers 
which  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 
ACROPATHUS.  See  Acropathos. 
A'CROPIS.  (From  aicpov,  the  extremity,  and  oip, 
the  voice.)  Imperfect  articulation,  from  a  fault  in  the 
tongue. 

ACROPO'STHIA.  (From  aicpoc,  extreme,  and 
zioaOri,  the  prepuce.)  The  extremity  of  the  prepuce  ; 
or  that  part  which  is  cut  off  in  circumcision. 

ACRO'PSILON.  (From  aicpos,  extreme,  and  tf'Xos, 
naked.)     The  extremity  of  the  denuded  glans  penis. 

ACRO'SPELOS.  (From  a/cpos,  extreme,  and  -neXos, 
black,  so  called  because  its  ears,  or  tops,  are  often  of  a 
blackish  colour.)  Acrospelus.  The  bromus  discordis, 
or  wild  oat  grass. 
ACRO'SPELUS.  See  Acrospclos. 
ACROTE'RIA.  (From  aicpoc,  extreme.)  The  ex- 
treme parts  of  the  body  ;  as  the  hands,  feet,  nose,  ears, 
chin,  &c. 

ACROTERIA'SMUS.       (From    aicpoc,    summus.) 
The  amputation  of  an  extremity. 
Acrothv'mia,     See  Acrolhymion. 
ACROTHY'MION.       (From   aicpos,   extreme,  and 
Su/»of,  thyme.)     Acrothymia.     Acrothymium.     A  sort 
ef  wart,  described  by  Celsus,  as  hard,  rough,  with  a 
narrow  basis,  and  broad  top  ;  the  top  of  the  colour  of 
thyme ;  it  easily  splits  and  bleeds. 
Acrothymium..    See  Acrothymion, 
ACROTICUS.      (From    aicpos,   summus ;    whence 
£kp6tt)c,  nroc;  summitas ;  cacumen.)     A  disease  affect 
ing  the  external  surface. 

Acrotica.  The  name  of  an  order  in  Good's  No- 
sology. 

ACROTISMUS.  Acretismus  ;  (From  a.  prjv.  and 
nporoi,  pulsus,  defect  of  pulse.)  Acrotism  or  pulse- 
lessness. A  term  synonymous  with  asphyxia,  and  ap- 
plied to  a  species  of  entasia  in  Good's  Nosology. 

ACT^E'A.  (From  ayia,  to  break.)  Acte.  The  el- 
der-tree, so  called  from  its  being  easily  broken.  See 
Sambucus  nigra.. 
A'CTINE.  The  herb  Bunias,  or  Napus. 
ACTINOBOLI'SMUS,  (From  oktiv,  a  ray,  and 
/3oXau),  to  cast  out.)  Diradiatio.  Irradiation.  It  is 
applied  to  the  spirits,  conveying  the  inclinations  of  the 
mind  to  the  body. 

ACTINOLITE.  The  name  of  a  minaral  which  is 
found  in  primitive  districts. 

["  This  mineral  possesses  all  the  essential  characters 
of  hornblende.    In  fact,  common  hornblende  and  ac- 
tynolite, separated  only   by'  slialit  differences,  when 
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viewed  in  the  extremes,  do  in  other  cases  insensibly 
pass  into  each  other.  The  actynolitc  has  usually  a 
greater  transparency,  a  more  lively  green  colour, 
arising  from  the  cbroine  which  it  contains,  and  differs 
also  in  the  result  of  fusion  by  the  blow-pipe. 

"  The  actynolitc  occuis  in  prismatic  crystals  which 
are  commonly  long  and  incomplete,  sometimes 
extremely  minute  and  even  fibrous,  and  variously 
aggregated  into  masses  more  or  less  large.  Its  pre- 
vailing colour  is  green,  sometimes  pure  emerald 
green,  but  varying  from  a  dark  or  leek  green  to  a  pale 
green,  which  is  sometimes  shaded  with  gray,  yellow, 
or  brown.  Its  colours  are  liable  to  change  in  conse- 
quence of  decomposition.  It  scratches  grass,  but  its 
prisms  are  often  very  brittle  in  a  transverse  direction. 
Its  cross  fracture  is  often  a  little  chonchoidal,  and 
more  shining  than  that  of  common  hornblende.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  3.30. 

"  It  melts  by  the  blow-pipe  into  a  gray  or  yellowish- 
gray  enamel.    It  contains,  according  to  Langier,  of 

Silex 50.00 

Magnesia 19.25 

Lime 9.75 

Alumine  0.75 

Oxide  of  iron  1100 

Oxide  of  chrome  5.00 

95.75 
Its  green  colour  is  derived  from  the  chrome,  but  is 
often  modified  by  the  large  quantity  of  iron  which  is 
present.  It  presents  the  following  varieties,  which 
pass  into  each  other :  1.  common  actynolite  ■  2.  glassy ; 
3.  acicular  ;  4.  fibrous. 

"  Actynolite  is  found  in  primitive  rocks,  or  in  veins 
which  traverse  them  ;  it  is  sometimes  in  metallic  beds. 
It  is  perhaps  most  common  in  minerals  which  contain 
magnesia.  Its  more  distinct  crystals  occur  in  talc, 
quartz,  and  limestone. 

"  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
In  Maryland,  near  Baltimore,  all  its  varieties  occur 
in  granite  or  gneiss.  In  Pennsylvania,  at  Concord  in 
Chester  county,  in  large  masses  of  an  emerald-green 
colour.  In  Connecticut,  near  New-Haven,  in  serpen- 
tine ;  its  structure  generally  radiated.  In  Maine,  at 
Brunswick,  all  its  varieties  occur,  sometimes  in  granite 
and  gneiss,  but  more  frequently  in  limestone." — 
Cleavclund's  Mineralogy.     A.] 

ACTION.  (Actio,  nis.  f. ;  from  ago,  to  act.)  1. 
The  operation  or  exertion  of  an  active  power. 

2.  Any  faculty,  power,  or  function.  The  actions  or 
functions  of  the  body  are  usually  divided  by  physiolo- 
gists into  vital,  natural,  or  animal.  1.  The  vital 
functions,  or  actions,  are  those  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  life,  and  without  which  animals  cannot 
exist ;  as  the  action  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  arteries. 
2.  The  natural  functions  are  those  which  are  instru- 
mental in  repairing  the  several  losses  which  the  body 
sustains :  digestion,  and  the  formation  of  chyle,  &c. 
fall  under  this  head.  3.  The  animal  actions  are  those 
which  we  perform  at  will,  as  muscular  motion,  and  all 
the  voluntary  motions  of  the  body. 

Independently  of  these  properties,  each  part  may  be 
said  to  have  an  action  peculiar  to  itself— for  instance, 
the  liver,  by  virtue  of  a  power  which  is  peculiar  to  it, 
forms  continually  a  liquid  which  is  called  bil^:  the 
same  thing  takes  place  in  the  kidneys  with  regard  to  the 
urine.  The  voluntary  muscles,  in  certain  states,  be- 
come hard,  change  their  form,  and  contract.  These 
are,  however,  referrible  to  vitality.  It  is  upon  these 
the  attention  of  the  physiologist  ought  to  be  particu- 
larly fixed.  Vital  action  depends  evidently  upon  nu- 
trition, and  reciprocally,  nutrition  is  influenced  by 
vital  action. — Thus,  an  organ  that  ceases  to  nourish 
loses  at  the  same  time  its  faculty  of  acting ;  conse^ 
quently  the  organs,  the  action  of  which  is  ofte'nest  re- 
peated, possess  a  more  active  nutrition ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  those  that  act  least,  possess  a  much  slower 
nutritive  motion. 

The  mechanism  of  vital  action  is  unknown.  There 
passes  into  the  organ  that  acts  an  insensible  molecular 
motion,  which  is  as  little  susceptible  of  description  as 
the  nutritive  motion.  Every  vital  action,  however 
simple,  is  the  same  in  this  respect. 

ACTUAL.  This  word  is  applied  to  any  thing  en- 
dued with  a  property  or  virtue  which  acts  by  an  im- 
mediate power  inherent  in  it:  it  is  the  reverse  of 
potential :  thus,  a  red-hot  iron  or  fire  is  called  an  actual 
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cautery,  In  contradistinction  from  caustica,  which  are 
called  potential  cauteries.  BwIingwMer  is  actually 
not;  brandy,  producing  heat  in  the  body,  is  potentially 
not,  though  of  itself  cold 

Actual  cautery.  The  red-hot  iron,  or  any  red-hot 
substance.     See  Actual. 

ACTUA'RIUS.  This  word  was  originally  a  title  of 
dignity  given  to  physicians  at  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  became  afterward  the  proper  name  of  a 
celebrated  Greek  physician,  John,  (the  son  of  Zachary 
?o.u  H?'.1  writer')  wn°  flourished  there  about  the 
12th  or  nth  century.  He  is  said  to  be  the  first  Creek 
author  who  has  treated  of  mild  cathartics,  as  manna 
cassia,  &c,  though  they  were  long  before  in  use  among 
the  Arabians.  He  appears  also  to  have  first  noticed 
distilled  waters.  His  works,  however,  are  chiefly 
compiled  from  his  predecessors. 

ACTUATION.  (From  ago,  to  act.)  That  change 
wrought  on  a  medicine,  or  any  thing  taken  into  the 
body,  by  the  vital  heat,  which  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
make  it  act  and  have  its  effect. 

ACU'lTAS.    Acrimony. 

Acui'tio.  (From  acuo,  to  sharpens  The  sharpen- 
ing an  acid  medicine  by  an  addition  of  something 
more  acid;  or,  in  general,  the  increasing  the  force  of 
any  medicine,  by  an  addition  of  something  that  hath 
the  same  sort  of  operation  in  a  greater  degree. 

ACULEA'TUS.  (From  aculeus,  a  prickle.)  Prickly 
covered  with  sharp-pointed  bodies :  applied  to  stems 
covered  with  sharp- pointed  bodies,  the  prickles  of  which 
separate  with  the  epidermis,  as  in  Rosa  centifolia. 

ACU'LEUS.  (From  acus,  a  needle ;  from  dx?,,  or 
cikic;  cuspis,  a  point.)  A  prickle  or  sharp  point.  A 
species  of  armature  with  which  the  stems,  branches, 
and  other  parts  of  several  plants  are  furnished  ;  as  in 
the  rose,  raspberry,  gooseberry.  The  part  on  which  it 
grows  is  said  to  be  aculeated,  thus : — 

Caulis  aculeatus  ;  as  in  the  Rosa  canina. 

Folia  aculeata;  as  in  Solanum  marginatum. 

Caliz  aculeatus  ;  as  in  Solanum  aculcatum. 

Stipula  aculeata  ;  as  in  Rosa  cinnamomia. 

Liegumen  aculeatum  ;  as  in  Scorpiurus  muricata. 

From  the  direction  it  has  : — 

Aculeus  rectus,  not  curved ;  as  in  Rhamnus  spina 
christi,  and  Rosa  eglanteria. 

Aculeus  incurvus,  curved  inward  ;  as  in  Mimosa 
cineraria. 

Aculeus  recurvus,  curved  downward ;  as  in  Rubus 
fruticosus,  and  Rosa  rubiginosa. 

From  the  number  in  one  place : — 

Aculeus  solilarius  ;  as  in  Rosa  canina. 

Aculeus  bifidus,  or  geminatus,  in  pairs  ;  there  being 
two  joined  at  the  basis ;  as  in  Rhamnus  spina  christi. 

Aculeus  trifidus,  three  in  one  ;  as  in  Barbaris  vul- 
garis. 

A'culon.  (From  a,  neg.  and  ni\ou>,  to  roll  round  ;) 
so  called  because  its  fruit  is  not  involved  in  a  cup,  or 
sheath,  like  others. 

Aculos.    The  fruit  or  acorn  of  the  ilex. 

A'culos.    See  Aculon. 

ACU'MEN.    1.  A  point. 

2.  The  extremity  of  a  bone. 

ACUMXNATUS.  (From  acuo,  to  point.)  Acumi- 
nate; or  terminated  by  a  point  somewhat  elongated. 
Applied  by  botanists  to  several  parts  of  plants.  An 
acuminate  leaf  is  seen  in  the  Syringa  vulgaris.  Acu- 
minate leaf-stalk  ;  as  that  of  Sazifraga  stellaris. 

ACUPUNCTU'RA.  (From  acus,  a  needle,  and 
punctura,  a  prick.)  Acupuncture.  A  bleeding  per- 
formed by  making  many  small  punctures. 

[The  operation  of  making  small  punctures  in  certain 
parts  of  the  body  with  a  needle,  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  diseases,  is  practised  in  Siam,  Japan,  and 
other  oriental  countries,  for  the  cure  of  headaches, 
lethargies,  convulsions,  colics,  &c.  The  practice  of 
acupuncture  is  not  followed  in  England  nor  America. 
In  a  modern  French  work  it  has  been  highly  com- 
mended ;  but,  the  author  sets  so  rash  an  example,  and 
is  so  wild  in  his  expectations  of  what  may  be  done 
by  the  thrust  of  a  needle,  that  the  tenor  of  his  observa- 
tions will  not  meet  with  many  approvers.  For  instance, 
in  one  case,  he  ventured  to  pierce  the  epigastric  region 
so  deeply,  that  the  coats  of  the  stomach  were  supposed 
to  have  been  perforated  :  this  was  done  for  the  cure 
of  an  obstinate  cough,  and  is  alleged  to  have  effected 
a  cure.  But  if  this  be  not  enough  to  excite  wonder, 
I  am  suie  the  author's  suggestion  to  run  a  long  needle 
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into  the  right  ven'ricle  of  the  heart,  in  case*  of 
aspnyxia,  must  create  that  sensation.— See  Cooper's 
Surf.  iHct.     A.)  F 

Act-run.  (From  a,  neg.  and  kvow,  to  happen.)  A 
nan.,'  ot  the  Altsma,  because  it  produces  no  effect  if 
taken  internally. 

ACUSP ASTO'RIS.     A  name  of  the  Scandiz  an- 

a'^VA0  sl^l)1,eiu's  needle,  or  Venus's  comb. 

ACUjANGULARIS.  Acutangulatus.  Acutan- 
guiii:  ;  applied  to  parts  of  plants,  as  caulis  acutan- 
gularis. 

ACUTE\  Sharply.  Applied  in  natural  history  to 
express  form  ;  hs  folium  acut  dentatum;  acati  emar- 
ginatus,  which  means  sharply  dentate,  and  with  shwp 
divisions. 

ACUTENA'CULUM.  (From  acus,  a  needle,  and 
tenaculum,  a  handle.)  The  handle,  for  a  needle,  to 
make  it  penetrate  easy  when  stitching  a  wound. 
Heister  calls  the  portaiguille  by  this  name. 

ACUTL'S.  Sharp.  1.  Used  by  naturalists  to  de- 
signate form  ;  thus  acute-leaved  ;  as  in  rumez  acutus. 

&.C. 

2.  In  pathology,  it  is  applied  to  a  sharp  pungent 
pain  ;  and  to  u  disease  which  is  attended  with  violent 
symptoms,  terminates  in  a  few  days,  and  is  attended 
with  danger.  It  is  opposed  to  a  chronic  disease, 
which  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and  not  so  generally 
dangerous. 

ACY'ISIS.  (From  a,  neg.  and  kvu,  to  conceive.) 
A  defect  of  conception,  or  barrenness  in  women. 

A'cyrus.  (From  a,  priv.  and  moos,  authority;  so 
named  from  its  little  note  in  medicine.)  The  German 
leopard's-bane.    See  Arnica  montana. 

AD^EMO'NIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Saipwv,  a  ge- 
nius of  fortune.)     See  Ademonia. 

Adam's  Apple.     See  Pom  urn  Adami. 

Adam's  nekdle.  The  roots  of  this  plant,  Yucca 
gloriosa  of  Linnaeus,  are  thick  and  tuberous,  and  are 
used  by  the  Indians  instead  of  bread  ;  being  first  re- 
duced into  a  coarse  meal.  This,  however,  is  only  in 
times  of  scarcity. 

ADAMANTINE  SPAR.  A  stone  remarkable  for 
its  extreme  hardness,  which  comes  from  the  peninsula 
of  Hither  India,  and  also  from  China, 

[Its  colour  is  dark  brown,  and  its  internal  lustre 
usually  very  strong.  It  comes  from  China,  and  almost 
always  contains  grains  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  A 
specimen  was  found  by  chemists  to  contain, 

Alumine    86.50 

Silex 5.25 

Oxide  of  iron    6.50 

98.25 
The  corundum  appears  to  belong  to  primitive  rocks, 
and  particularly  to  granite,  into  the  composition  of 
which  it  sometimes  enters  ;  hence  scales  of  mica  and 
particles  of  feldspar  sometimes  adhere  to  its  surface. 

In  the  United  States,  it  is  by  some  supposed  to  exist 
in  Maryland,  near  Baltimore;  and  in  Connecticut,  at 
Haddam,  in  the  same  granite,  which  contains  chryso- 
beryl,  &c.  It  may  be  employed,  like  emery,  in  polish- 
ing hard  substances. — Cleav.  Min.    A.] 

A'DAMAS.  (From  a  neg.  and  Sauaui,  to  conquer; 
as  not  being  easily  broken.)  The  adamant  or  diamond, 
the  most  precious  of  all  stones,  and  which  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  possess  extraordinary  cordial  virtues. 

Adami'ta,  or  Adamitum.  A  hard  stone  in  the 
bladder. 

[ADAMS,  DR.  SAMUEL,  was  the  only  son  of 
Samuel  Adams,  late  governor  of  Massachusetts.  He 
was  born  at  Boston,  in  October,  1751.  His  prepa- 
ratory education  was  at  a  Latin  school  in  his  native 
town.  He  entered  Harvard  University  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  and  was  graduated  in  1770.  His  pro- 
fessional education  was  acquired  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  and  he  practised  in  Boston. 
When  hostilities  couunenced  with  Great  Britain,  in 
1775,  Dr.  Adams,  imbued  with  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
his  lather,  engaged  as  surgeon  in  the  hospital  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States'  army.  Commencing  his 
public  services  at  Cambridge,  by  attending  the  soldiers 
Who  were  wounded  at  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill, 
he  afterward  removed  to  Danbury,  and  successively 
to  various  stations  in  several  of  the  states,  and  conti- 
nued in  the  service  during  the  revolutionary  war; 
after  which  he  returned  to  his  native  town  with  a 
broken  constitution,  and  unable  to  recommence  his 
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professional  pursuits :  lie  died  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1788.  He  possessed  a  substantial  mind,  social  feelings, 
merous  heart;  and  his  greatest  pleasure  was 
to  do  good  to  his  fellow-men. —  Thaeker's  Med.  Bio- 
graplui.     A.] 

ADANSO  -VTA.  (From  Jldanson  who  first  de- 
scribed tin-  /Ethiopian  sour  gourd,  a  species  of  this 
genus.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  I'o- 
lyaiiilrin  ;  Order,  M'.nadclphia.     Monkeys'  bread. 

Adanso.nia  digitata.  This  is  the  only  species  of 
the  genus  yet  discovered.  It  is  called  the  ^Ethiopian 
sour  gourd  and  monkeys'  bread.  Baobab.  Bahobab. 
It  grows  mostly  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  from  the 
Niger  to  the  kingdom  of  Benin.  The  bark  is  called 
lalo :  the  negroes  dry  it  in  the  shade ;  then  powder 
and  keep  it  in  little  cotton  bags  ;  and  put  two  or  three 
pinches  into  thejr  food.  It  is  mucilaginous,  and  gene- 
rally promotes  perspiration.  The  mucilage  obtained 
from  this  bark  is  a  powerful  remedy  against  the  epi- 
demic levers  of  the  country  that  produces  these  trees  ; 
so  is  a  decoction  of  the  dried  leaves.  The  fresh  fruit 
is  as  useful  as  the  leaves,  for  the  same  purposes. 

Ada'rces.  (From  «,  neg.  and  icpKU),  to  see.)  A 
saltish  concretion  found  about  the  reeds  and  giass  in 
marshy  grounds  in  Galatia,  and  so  called  because  it 
hides  them.  It  is  used  to  clear  the  skin  with,  in  lepro- 
sies, tetters,  &x.  Dr.  I'lott  gives  an  account  of  this 
production  in  his  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire.  It 
was  formerly  in  repute  for  cleansing  the  skin  from 
freckles. 

Jldurtkulation.     See  Arthrodia. 

ADDEPHA'GIA.  (From  aSnv,  abundantly,  and 
dayu>,  to  eat.)  Insatiability.  A  voracious  appetite. 
See  Bulimia. 

ADDER.     See  Coluber  terns. 

ADDITAME'NTUM.  (From  adilo,  to  add.)  An 
addition  to  any  part,  which,  though  not  always,  is 
sometimes  found.  A  term  formerly  employed  as 
synonymous  with  epiphysis,  but  now  only  applied  to 
two  portions  of  sutures  or  the  skull.  See  Lambdoidal 
and  Squamous   Sutures. 

Additamentum  coli.  See  Appendicular  cmci  ver- 
miform is. 

ADDUCEiVS.  (From  ad,  and  duco,  to  draw.)  The 
name  of  some  parts  which  draw  those  together  to 
which  they  are  connected. 

Adducp:ns  oculi.     See  Rectus  interims  oculi. 

ADDUCTOR.  (From  ad,  and  duco,  to  draw.)  A 
drawer  or  contractor.  A  name  given  to  several  mus- 
cles, the  office  of  which  is  to  bring  forwards  or  draw 
together  those  parts  of  the  body  to  which  they  are 
annexed. 

Adductor  brevis  femoris.  A  muscle  of  the 
thigh,  which,  with  the  adductor  longus  and  magnus 
femoris,  forms  the  triceps  adductor  femoris.  Adduc- 
tor femoris  secundus  of  Douglas;  Triceps  secundus 
of  Winslow.  It  is  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
thigh,  arising  tendinous  from  the  os  pubis,  near  its 
joining  with  the  opposite  os  pubis  below,  and  behind 
the  adductor  longus  femoris,  and  is  inserted  tendinous 
and  fleshy,  into  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  linea 
aspera,  from  a  little  below  the  trochanter  minor,  to 
Che  beginning  of  the  insertion  of  the  adductor  longus 
femoris.     See  Triceps  adductor  femoris. 

Aeductor  femoris  primus.  See  Adductor  longus 
femoris. 

Adductor  femoris  secundus.  See  Adductor 
brevis  femoris. 

Adductor  femoris  tertius.  See  Adductor  mag- 
nus femoris. 

Adductor  femoris  quahtus.  See  Adductor  mag- 
nus  femoris. 

Adductor  indicis  pedis.  An  external  interrosse- 
ous  muscle  of  the  fore-toe,  which  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy  by  two  origins,  from  the  root  of  the  inside  of 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  lore-toe,  from  the  outside 
of  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  and 
from  the  os  cuiieiiorine  internum.  It  is  inserted,  ten- 
dinous, into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  tirst  joint  of 
the  fore-toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  fore-toe  inwards 
from  the  rest  of  the  small  toes. 

Adductor  longus  femoris.  A  muscle  situated 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh,  which,  with  the 
adductor  brecis,  and  magnus  femoris,  forms  the  tri- 
ceps adductor  femoris.  Adductor  femoris  primus  of 
Douglas.  Triceps  minus  of  Winslow.  It  arises  by  a 
pretty  strong  roundish  tendon,  from  the  upper  and 
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interior  part  of  the  os  pubis,  and  ligament  of  its  syti 

chondrosis,  on  the  inner  aid 'the  pectineus,  and  is 

inserted  along  the  middle  pan  of  the  linea  aspera. 
See  Triceps  adductor  femoris. 

Adductor  maonus  femoris.  A  muscle  which, 
with  the  adductor  brecis  femoris,  and  the  adductor 
Ion*;  us  femoris,  forms  the  Triceps  adductor  femoris; 
'Adductor  femoris  tertius  et  ouartus  of  Douglas.  Tri- 
ceps magnus  of  W'instow.  It  arises  from  ihe  symphy- 
sis pubis,  and  all  along  the  Hat  edge  of  the  thyroid 
foramen,  from  whence  it  goes  to  he  inserted  Into  the 
linea  aspera  throughout  its  whole"  length.  See  Tri- 
ceps adductor  femoris. 

Adductor  minimi  digiti  pedis.  An  internal  lntcr- 
rosseous  muscle  of  the  foot.  It  arises,  tendinous  and 
fleshy,  from  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  Of  the  little  toe.  It  is  inserted,  tendinous,  into 
the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  fust  joint  of  the  little  toe. 
Its  use  is  to  pull  the  little'  toe  inwards. 

Adductor  oculi.    See  Rectus  internus  oculi.- 

Adductor  pollicis.     See  Adductor  pollicis  manus. 

Adductor  pollicis  manus.  A  muscle  of  the 
thumb,  situated  on  the  hand.  Adductor  pollicis  ; 
Adductor  nil  mini  mum  digitum.  It  arises,  fleshy,  from 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that 
sustains  the  middle  finger ;  from  thence  its  fibres  are 
collected  together.  It  is  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the 
inner  part  of  the  root  of  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb. 
Its  use  is  to  pull  the  thumb  towards  the  fingers. 

Adductor  pollicis  pedis.  A  muscle  of  the  great 
toe,  situated  on  the  foot.  Antithenar  of  Winslow.  It 
arises,  by  a  long,  thin  tendon,  from  the  os  calcis,  from 
the  os  cuboides,  from  the  os  cuneiforme  externum,  and 
from  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  second  toe. 
It  is  inserted  into  the  external  os  sesamoideum,  and 
rootof  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe.  Its  use  is 
to  bring  this  toe  nearer  to  the  rest. 

Adductor  prostata.  A  name  given  by  Sanc- 
torini  to  a  muscle,  which  he  also  calls  L,evator  pros- 
tata-, and  which  Winslow  calls  Prostaticvs  superior. 
Albinus,  from  iis  office,  had  very  properly  called  it 
Compressor  prostata:. 

Adductor  tertii  digiti  pedis.  An  external 
interosseous  muscle  of  the  foot,  that  arises,  tendinous 
and  fleshy,  from  the  roots  of  the  metatarsal  bones  of 
the  third  and  little  toe.  It  is  inserted,  tendinous,  into 
the  outside  of  the  root  of  the  lirst  joint  of  the  third  toe 
Its  use  is  to  pull  the  third  toe  outward. 

ADE  LPHIA.  ('Afj£X0ia,  a  relation.)  Hippocrates 
calls  diseases  by  this  name  that  resemble  each  other. 

ADEMO  NIA.  (From  a,  pi  iv.  aud  Sutwov,  a  genius, 
or  divinity,  or  fortune.)  Adaimonia.  Hippocrates 
uses  this  word  for  uneasiness,  restlessness,  or  anxiety 
felt  in  acute  diseases,  and  some  hysteric  fits. 

A'DEN.     (Aden,  enis,  m. ;  aSnv,  a  gland.) 

1.  A  gland.     See  Gland. 

2.  A  bubo. .  See  Bubo. 

Adende'ntes.  An  epithet  applied  to  ulcers  which 
eat  and  destroy  the  glands. 

ADE  NIFORMIS.  (From  aden,  a  gland,  and  forma, 
resemblance.)  Adeniform.  1.  Glandiform,  or  resem- 
bling a  glaua. 

2.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  prostate  gland. 

ADE.NO  GRAPHY.  (Adenographia  ;  from  a&nv,  a 
gland,  and  ypo^u,  to  write.)  A  treatise  on  the 
glands. 

ADENOIDES.  (From  aSnv,  a  gland,  and  etSos, 
resemblance.)  Glandiform  :  resembling  a  gland.  An 
epithet  applied  also  to  the  prostate  gland. 

A  DEN  O  LOGY.  'Adcnologia ;  from  aSnv, a  gland, 
and  Xoyoc,  a  treatise.)     The  doctrine  of  the  glands. 

ADENOUS.  'Adenosus,  from  aSnv,  a  gland.) 
Gland-like. 

ADEPHA'GIA.  (From  ainv,  abundantly,  and 
q>ayu>,  to  cat.)     Insatiable  appetite.     See  Bulimia. 

ADEPS.  'Adeps,  ipis,  m.  and  f.)  Fat.  An  oily 
secretion  from  the  blood  into  the  cells  of  the  cellular 
membrane.     See  Fat. 

Adeps  anserinus.    Goose-grease. 

Adeps  pr/eparata.  Prepared  lard.  Cut  the  lard 
into  small  pieces,  melt  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  press  it 
through  a  linen  cloth. 

Adeps  suilla.  Hog's  lard.  This  forms  the  basis 
of  many  ointments,  aud  is  used  extensively  for  culi- 
nary purposes. 

ADEPT.  (From  Adipiscor,  to  obtain.)  1.  A  skilful 
alcbymist.    Such  are  called  so  as  pretend  to  some 
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extraordinary  skill  In  chemistry;  but  these  have  too 
often  proved  eiiner  enthusiasts  or  impostors: 

2.  Tlie  professors  of  the  Adeyta  Philosophic  that 

philosophy  the  end  of  which  is  the  transmutation 
of  metals,  and  a  universal  remedy,  were  alsu  called 
Adepts. 

3.  So  Paracelsus  calls  that  which  treats  of  the  dis- 
eases that  are  contracted  by  celestial  operations,  or 
communicated  from  heaven. 

ADFLA'TUS.  A  blast ;  a  kind  of  erysipelas,  or 
St.  Anthony's  fire.  . 

ADHESION.  (Jldkesio ;  from  adh<ero,  to  stick 
to.)     The  growing  together  of  parts. 

ADHESIVE.  (Adhasvoms ;  from  adkaro,  to  stick 
to.)     Having  the  property  of  sticking. 

Adhesive  inflammation.  That  species  of  iuflam 
mation  which  terminates  by  an  adhesion  of  the 
inflamed  surfaces. 

Adhesive  plaster.    A  plaster  made  of  common 
litharge  plaster  and  resin,  is  so  called  because  it  is  used 
for  its  adhesive  properties.    See  Emplaitrum  resina. 
Adhato'da.     (A  Zeylanic  term,  signifying  expel- 
ling a  dead  foetus.)     See  Justicia  adhatoda. 

Adiachy'tos.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Staxvu,  to  diffuse, 
scatter,  or  be  profuse.)  Decent  in  point  of  dress.  Hip- 
pocrates thinks  the  dress  of  a  fop  derogatory  from  the 
physician,  though  thereby  he  hide  his  ignorance,  and 
obtain  the  good  opinion  of  his  patients. 

ADIA'NTHUM.  (Adiantum,  i.  n.  aSiavJov  ;  from 
o,  neg.  and  Siuivw,  to  grow  wet:  so  called,  because  its 
leaves  are  not  easily  made  wet.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Liu  menu  system  Class,  Cryptoga- 
mia;  Order,  Felices.     Maiden-hair. 

Adianthum  aureum  The  golden  maiden-hair. 
See  Polytrichum. 

Adianthum  capillus  veneris.  Maidenhair. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  somewhat  sweet  and  aus- 
tere to  the  palate,  and  possess  mucilaginous  qualities. 
A  syrup,  the  syrop  de  capillaire  is  prepared  from  them, 
which  is  much  esteemed  in  France  against  catarrhs. 
Orange-flower  water,  and  a  proportion  of  honey,  it  is 
said,  are  usually  added.  It  acts  chiefly  as  a  demulcent, 
sheathing  the  inflamed  sides  of  the  glottis. 

Adianthum  pedatum.  Adianthum  c a nadense.  This 
plant  is  in  common  use  in  France  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  common  adianthum  capillus  veneris  in 
this  country,  and  appears  to  be  far  superior  to  it. 

ADIAPHOROUS.  Adiaphorus.  A  term  which 
implies  the  same  with  neutral  ;  and  is  particularly 
used  of  some  spirits  and  salts,  which  are  neither  of  an 
acid  nor  alcaline  nature. 

ADIAPNEU'STIA.  (From  the  privative  particle 
a,  and  Stairvco),  perspiro.)  A  diminution  or  obstruc- 
tion of  natural  perspiration,  and  that  in  which  the 
ancients  chiefly  placed  the  cause  of  fevers. 

ADIARRHOS'A.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Siafyew,  to 
flow  out  or  through.)  A  suppression  of  the  necessary 
evacuations  from  the  bowels. 

ADIPOCI'RE.  (Adipocera,  a.  f.  ;  from  adeps,  fat, 
and  cera,  wax.)  A  particular  spermaceti  or  fat-like 
substance  formed  by  the  spontaneous  conversion  of 
animal  matter,  under  certain  conditions.  This  con- 
version has  long  been  well  known,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon.  "  On 
the  occasion  of  the  removal  of  a  very  great  number  of 
human  bodies  from  the  ancient  burying-place  des 
Innocens  at  Paris,  facts  of  this  nature  were  observed  in 
the  most  striking  manner.  Fourcroy  may  be  called 
the  scientific  discoverer  of  this  peculiar  matter,  as  well 
as  the  saponaceous  ammoniacal  substance  contained  in 
bodies  abandoned  to  spontaneous  destruction  in  large 
masses.  This  chemist  read  a  memoir  on  the  subject 
in  the  year  1789  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
from  which  the  general  contents  are  here  abstracted. 

"At  the  time  of  clearing  the  before-mentioned 
burying-place,  certain  philosophers  were  specially 
charged  to  direct  the  precautions  requisite  for  securing 
the  health  of  the  workmen.  A  new  and  singular  ob- 
ject of  research  presented  itself,  which  had  been  neces- 
sarily unknown  to  preceding  chemists.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  foretell  what  might  be  the  contents  of  a  soil 
overloaded  for  successive  ages  with  bodies  resigned  to 
the  putrefactive  process.  This  spot  differed  from  com- 
mon burying-grounds,  where  each  individual  object  is 
surrounded  by  a  portion  of  the  soil.  It  was  the  bury- 
ing-ground  of  a  large  district,  wherein  successive  gene- 
rations of  the  inhabitants  had  been  deposited  for  up- 
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wards  of  three  centuries.  It  could  not  be  foreseen 
that  the  entire  decomposition  might  be  retarded  for 
more  than  forty  years  ;  neither  was  there  am  reason 
to  suspect  that  any  remarkable  difference  would  arise 
from  the  singularity  of  situation. 

'  1  he  remains  of  the  human  bodies  immersed  in  this 
mass  ol  putrescence,  were  found  ill  three  different 
stai.s,  according  to  the  time  they  had  been  buried,  the 
place  they  occupied,  and  their  relative  situations  with 
regard  to  each  other.  The  mosl  ancient  were  simply 
portions  ot  bones,  irregularly  dispersed  in  the  soil, 
which  had  been  frequently  disturbed.  A  second  state, 
in  certain  bodies  which  had  always  been  insulated, 
exhibited  the  skin,  Hie  muscles,  the  tend, ins,  and  apo- 
neurosis, dry,  brittle,  hard,  more  or  less  gray,  and 
similar  to  what  are  called  mummies  in  certain  caverns 
where  this  change  has  been  observed,  as  in  the  cata- 
combs at  Uome,  and  the  vault  of  the  Cordeliers  at 
Toulouse. 

"The  third  and  most  sinsular  state  of  these  soft 
parts  was  observed  in  the  bodies  which  filled  Hie  com- 
mon graves  or  repositories.  By  this  appellation  are 
understood  cavities  of  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  twenty 
on  each  side,  which  were  dug  in  the  burying-ground  of 
the  innocents,  and  were  appropriated  to  contain  the 
bodies  of  the  poor;  which  were  placed  in  very  close 
rows,  each  in  its  proper  wooden  bier.  The  necessity 
for  disposing  a  great  number,  obliged  the  men  charged 
with  this  employment  to  arrange  them  so  near  each 
Other  that  these  cavities  might  be  considered  when 
filled,  as  an  entire  mass  of  human  bodies  separated 
only  by  two  planks  of  about  half  an  inch  thick.  Each 
cavity  contained  between  one  thousand  and  fifteen 
hundred.  When  one  common  grave  of  this  magnitude 
was  filled  a  covering  of  about  one  toot  deep  of  earth 
was  laid  upon  it,  and  another  excavation  of  the  same 
sort  was  made  at  some  distance.  Bach  grave  remained 
open  about  three  years,  which  was  the  time  required 
to  fill  it.  According  to  the  urgency  of  circumstances, 
the  graves  were  again  made  on  the  same  spot  after  an 
interval  of  time,  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  nor  more 
than  thirty.  Experience  had  taught  the  workmen, 
that  this  time  was  noi  sufficient  tor  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  bodies,  anil  had  shown  them  the  progl 
ive  changes  which  form  the  object  of  Fourcroy's  me- 
moir. 

"  The  first  of  these  large  graves,  opened  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  chemist,  had  been  closed  for  fifteen  years. 
The  cortins  were  in  good  preservation,  but  a  little  set- 
tled, and  the  wood  had  a  yellow  tinge.  When  the 
covers  of  several  were  taken  off,  the  bodies  were  ob- 
served at  the  bottom,  leaving  a  considerable  distance 
between  their  surface  and  the  cover,  and  flattened  as 
if  they  had  suffered  a  strong  compression.  The  linen  ' 
which  had  covered  them  was  slightly  adherent  to  the 
bodies;  and  with  the  form  of  the  different  regions  ex- 
hibited on  removing  the  linen,  nothing  but  irregular 
masses  of  a  soft  ductile  matter  of  a  gray-white  colour. 
These  masses  environed  the  bones  on  all  sides,  which 
had  no  solidity,  but  broke  by  any  sudden  pressure. 
The  appearance  of  ibis  matter,  its  obvious  composition, 
and  its  softness,  resembled  common  white  cheese  ;  and 
the  resemblance  was  more  striking  from  the  print 
which  the  threads  of  the  linen  had  made  upon  its  sur- 
face. This  white  substance  yielded  to  the  touch,  and 
became  soft  when  rubbed  for  a  tune  between  the 
tinners. 

"  No  very  offensive  smell  was  emitted  from  these 
bodies.  The  novelty  and  singularity  of  the  spectacle, 
and  the  example  of  the  grave-diggers,  dispelled  every 
idea  either  of  disgust  or  apprehension.  These  men 
asserted  that  they  never  found  this  matter,  by  them 
called  gras  (fat,)  in  bodies  interred  alone ;  but  that 
the  accumulated  bodies  of  the  common  graves  only 
were  subject  to  this  change.  On  a  very  attentive  ex- 
amination of  a  number  of  bodies  passed  to  this  state, 
Fourcroy  remarked,  that  the  conversion  appeared  in 
different  Stages  of  advancement,  so  that,  in  various 
bodies,  the  fibrous  texture  and  colour,  more  or  less 
red,  were  discernible  within  the  fatty  matter;  that  the 
masses  covering  the  bones  were  entirely  of  the  same 
nature,  offering  indistinctly  in  all  the  regions  a  gray 
substance,  for  the  mosl  part  solt  and  ductile,  some- 
times dry,  always  easy  to  he  separated  in  porous  frag- 
ments, penetrated  with  cavities,  and  no  longer  exhi- 
bitin"  any  traces  of  membranes,  muscles,  tendons, 
vosseis,  or  nerves.    On  the  first  inspection  of  these 
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white  masses,  It  might  have  been  concluded  that  they 
were  simply  the  cellular  tissue,  the  compartments  and 
vesicles  of  which  ihey  very  well  represented. 

"  By  examining  this  substance  in  the  different  re- 
gions of  the  body,  it  was  found  that  the  skin  is  particu- 
larly disposed  to  this  remarkable  alteration.  It  was 
afterward  perceived  that  the  ligaments  and  tendons 
no  longer  existed,  or  at  least  had  lost  their  tenacity ; 
so  that  the  bones  were  entirely  unsupported,  and  left 
to  the  action  of  their  own  weight.  Whence  their  rela- 
tive places  were  preserved  in  a  certain  degree  by  mere 
juxtaposition  ;  the  least  effort  being  sufficient  to  sepa- 
rate them.  The  grave-diggers  availed  themselves  of 
this  circumstance  in  the  removal  of  the  bodies.  For 
they  rolled  them  up  from  head  to  feet,  and  by  that 
means  separated  from  each  other  the  extremities  of 
the  bones,  which  had  formerly  been  articulated.  In 
all  those  bodies  which  were  changed  into  the  fatty 
matter,  the  abdominal  cavity  had  disappeared.  The 
teguments  and  muscles  of  this  region  being  converted 
into  the  white  matter,  like  the  other  soft  parts,  had 
subsided  upon  the  vertebral  column,  and  were  so  flat- 
tened as  to  leave  no  place  for  the  viscera ;  and  ac- 
cordingly there  was  scarcely  ever  any  trace  observed 
in  the  almost  obliterated  cavity.  This  observation 
was  for  a  long  time  matter  of  astonishment  to  the  in- 
vestigators. In  vain  did  they  seek  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  bodies,  the  place  and  substance  of  the  stomach, 
the  intestines,  the  bladder,  and  even  the  liver,  the 
spleen,  the  kidneys,  and  the  matrix  in  females.  All 
these  viscera  were  confounded  together,  and  for  the 
most  part  no  traces  of  them  were  left.  Sometimes 
only  certain  irregular  masses  were  found,  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  white  matter,  of  different  bulks,  from 
that  of  a  nut  to  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  in  the 
regions  of  the  liver  or  of  the  spleen. 

"The  thorax  likewise  offered  an  assemblage  of  facts 
no  less  singular  and  interesting.  The  external  part  of 
this  cavity  was  flattened  and  compressed  like  the  rest 
of  the  organs ;  the  ribs,  spontaneously  luxated  in 
their  articulations  with  the  vertebra,  were  settled 
upon  the  dorsal  column;  their  arched  part  left  only  a 
small  space  on  each  side  between  them  and  the  ver- 
tebrae. The  pleura,  the  mediastinum,  the  large  vessels, 
the  aspera  arteria,  and  even  the  lungs  and  the  heart, 
were  no  longer  distinguishable;  but  for  the  most  part 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  their  place  nothing 
was  seen  but  some  parcels  of  the  fatty  substance.  In 
this  case,  the  matter  which  was  the  product  of  decom- 
position of  the  viscera  charged  with  blood  and  various 
humours,  differs  from  that  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  the  long  bones,  in  the  red  or  brown  colour  pos- 
sessed by  the  former.  Sometimes  the  observers  found 
in  the  thorax  a  mass  irregularly  rounded,  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  latter,  which  appeared  to  them  to  have 
arisen  from  the  fat  and  fibrous  substance  of  the  heart. 
Tho/  supposed  that  this  mass,  not  constantly  found  in 
all  the  subjects,  owed  its  existence  to  a  superabun- 
dance of  fat  in  this  viscus,  where  it  was  found.  For 
the  general  observation  presented  itself,  that,  in  similar 
circumstances,  the  fat  parts  undergo  this  conversion 
more  evidently  than  the  others,  and  afford  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  white  matter. 

"  The  external  region  in  females  exhibited  the  glan- 
dular and  adipose  mass  of  the  breast  converted  into  the 
fatty  matter,  very  white  and  very  homogeneous. 

"  The  head  was,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  en- 
vironed with  the  fatty  matter  ;  the  face  was  no  longer 
distinguishable  in  the  greatest  number  of  subjects ;  the 
mouth,  disorganized,  exhibited  neither  tongue  nor  pa- 
late ;  and  the  jaws,  luxated  and  more  or  less  displaced, 
were  environed  with  irregular  layers  of  the  white 
matter.  Some  pieces  of  the  same  matter  usually  oc- 
cupied the  place  of  the  parts  situated  in  the  mouth  ; 
the  cartilages  of  the  nose  participated  in  the  general 
alteration  of  the  skin ;  the  orbits,  instead  of  eyes,  con- 
tained white  masses ;  the  ears  were  equally  disorgan- 
ized ;  and  the  hairy  scalp,  having  undergone  a  similar 
alteration  to  that  of  the  other  organs,  still  retained  the 
hair.  Fourcroy  remarks  incidentally,  that  the  hair 
appears  to  resist  every  alteration  much  longer  than 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  The  cranium  constantly 
contained  the  brain  contracted  in  bulk ;  blackish  at  the 
surface,  and  absolutely  changed  like  the  other  organs. 
In  a  great  number  of  subjects  which  were  examined, 
this  viscus  was  never  found  wanting,  and  it  was  al- 
wayi  in  the  above-mentioned  state;  which  proves 
SB 
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that  the  substance  of  the  brain  Is  greatly  disposed  to 
be  converted  into  the  fat  matter. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  the  bodies  found  in  the  bu- 
rial-ground des  Innocens.  Its  modifications  were  also 
various.  Its  consistence  in  bodies  lately  changed,  that 
is  to  say,  from  three  to  five  years,  was  soft  and  very 
ductile,  containing  a  great  quantity  of  water.  In  other 
subjects  converted  into  this  matter  for  a  long  time,  such 
as  those  which  occupied  the  cavities  which  had  been 
closed  thirty  or  forty  years,  this  matter  is  drier,  more 
brittle,  and  in  denser  flakes.  In  several,  which  were 
deposited  in  dry  earth,  various  portions  of  the  fatty 
matter  had  become  semitransparent.  The  aspect,  the 
granulated  texture,  and  brittleness  of  this  dried  matter, 
bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to  wax. 

"  The  period  of  the  formation  of  this  substance  had 
likewise  an  influence  on  its  properties.  In  general,  all 
that  which  had  been  formed  for  a  long  time  was  white, 
uniform,  and  contained  no  foreign  substance,  or  fibrous 
remains ;  such,  in  particular,  was  that  afforded  by  the 
skin  of  the  extremities.  On  the  contrary,  in  bodies 
recently  changed,  the  fatty  matter  was  neither  so  uni- 
form nor  so  pure  as  in  the  former ;  but  it  was  still 
found  to  contain  portions  of  muscles,  tendons,  and 
ligaments,  the  texture  of  which,  though  already  altered 
and  changed  in  its  colour,  was  still  distinguishable. 
Accordingly,  as  the  conversion  was  more  or  less  ad- 
vanced, these  fibrous  remains  were  more  or  less  pene- 
trated with  the  fatty  matter,  interposed  as  it  were 
between  the  interstices  of  the  fibres.  This  observation 
shows,  that  it  is  npt  merely  the  fat  which  is  thus 
changed,  as  was  natural  enough  to  think  at  first  sight. 
Other  facts  confirm  this  assertion.  The  skin,  as  has 
been  remarked,  becomes  easily  converted  into  very  pure 
white  matter,  as  does  likewise  the  brain,  neither  of 
which  has  been  considered  by  anatomists  to  be  fat.  It 
is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  unctuous  parts,  and 
bodies  charged  with  fat,  appear  more  easily  and  speed- 
ily to  pass  to  the  state  under  consideration.  This  was 
seen  in  the  marrow,  which  occupied  the  cavities  of  the 
longer  bones.  And  again,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  but 
that  the  greater  part  of  these  bodies  had  been  ema- 
ciated by  the  illness  which  terminated  their  lives ;  not- 
withstanding which,  they  were  all  absolutely  turned 
into  this  fatty  substance. 

"  An  experiment  made  by  Poulletier  de  la  Salle,  and 
Fourcroy  likewi  e,  evinced  that  a  conversion  does  not 
take  place  in  the  fat  alone.  Poulletier  had  suspended 
in  his  laboratory  a  small  piece  of  the  human  liver,  to 
observe  what  would  arise  to  it  by  the  contact  of  the 
air.  It  partly  putrefied,  without,  however,  emitting 
any  very  noisome  smell.  Larvae  of  the  dermestes  and 
bruchus  attacked  and  penetrated  it  in  various  direc- 
tions ;  at  last  it  became  dry,  and  after  more  than  ten 
years'  suspension,  it  was  converted  into  a  white  friable 
substance  resembling  dried  agaric,  which  might  have 
been  taken  for  an  earthy  substance.  In  this  state  it 
had  no  perceptible  smell.  Poulletier  was  desirous  of 
knowing  the  state  of  this  animal  matter,  and  experi- 
ment soon  convinced  him  and  Fourcroy  that  it  was  far 
from  being  in  the  state  of  an  earth.  It  melted  by  heat 
and  exhaled  in  the  form  of  vapour,  which  had  the 
smell  of  a  very  fetid  fat;  spirit  of  wine  separated  a 
concrescible  oil,  which  appeared  to  possess  all  the  pro- 
perties of  spermaceti.  Each  of  the  three  alcalies  con- 
verted it  into  soap ;  and,  in  a  word,  it  exhibited  all  the 
properties  of  the  fatty  matter  of  the  burial-ground  of 
the  Innocents  exposed  for  several  months  to  the  air. 
Here  then  was  a  glandular  organ,  which  in  the  midst 
of  the  atmosphere  had  undergone  a  change  similar  to 
that  of  the  bodies  in  the  burying- place  ;  and  this  fact 
sufficiently  shows,  that  an  animal  substance  which  is 
very  far  from  being  of  the  nature  of  grease,  may  be 
totally  converted  into  this  fatty  substance. 

"  Among  the  modifications  of  this  remarkable  sub- 
stance in  the  burying-ground  before-mentioned,  it  was 
observed  that  the  dry,  friable,  and  brittle  matter,  was 
most  commonly  found  near  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  the  soft,  ductile  matter  at  a  greater  depth.  Four- 
croy remarks,  that  this  dry  matter  did  not  differ  from 
the  other  merely  in  containing  less  water,  but  likewise 
by  the  volatilization  of  one  of  its  principles." 

The  grave-diggers  assert,  that  near  three  years  are 
required  to  convert  a  body  into  this  fatty  substance. 
But  Dr.  Gibbes  of  Oxford  found,  that  lean  beef  secured 
in  a  running  stream,  was  converted  into  this  fatty  matter 
at  the  end  of  a  month.    He-  judges  from  facts,  that  run- 
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nJng  water  is  most  favourable  to  this  process.  He  took 
three  lean  pieces  of  mutton,  and  poured  on  each  a  quan- 
tity of  the  three  c&mmon  mineral  acids.  At  the  end  of 
three  days,  each  was  much  changed:  that  in  the  nitric 
acid  was  very  soft,  and  converted  into  the  fatty  mat- 
ter ;  that  in  the  muriatic  acid  was  not  in  that  time  so 
much  altered ;  the  sulphuric  acid  had  turned  the  other 
black.  Lavoisier  thinks  that  this  process  may  hereafter 
prove  of  great  use  in  society.  It  is  not  easy  to  point 
out  what  animal  substance,  or  what  situation,  might 
be  the  best  adapted  for  an  undertaking  of  this  kind. 

The  result  of  Fourcroy's  inquiries  into  the  ordinary 
changes  of  bodies  recently  deposited  in  the  earth,  was 
not  very  extensive.  The  grave-diggers  informed  him, 
that  those  bodies  interred  do  not  perceptibly  change  co- 
lour for  the  first  seven  or  eight  days ;  that  the  putrid  pro- 
cess disengages  elastic  fluid,  which  inflates  the  abdomen, 
and  at  length  bursts  it ;  that  this  event  instantly  causes 
vertigo,  faintness,  and  nausea  in  such  persons  as  un- 
fortunately are  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  scene 
where  it  takes  place ;  but  that  when  the  object  of  its 
action  is  nearer,  a  sudden  privation  of  sense,  and  fre- 
quently death,  is  the  consequence.  These  men  are 
taught  by  experience,  that  no  immediate  danger  is  to 
be  feared  from  the  disgusting  business  they  are  engaged 
in,  excepting  at  this  period,  which  they  regard  with  the 
utmost  terror.  They  resisted  every  inducement  and 
persuasion  which  these  philosophers  made  use  of,  to 
prevail  on  them  to  assist  their  researches  into  the 
nature  of  this  active  and  pernicious  vapour.  Fourcroy 
takes  occasion  from  these  facts,  as  well  as  from  the 
pallid  and  unwholesome  appearance  of  the  grave- 
diggers,  to  reprobate  burials  in  great  towns  or  their 
vicinity. 

Such  bodies  as  are  interred  alone,  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  quantity  of  humid  earth,  are  totally  destroyed 
by  passing  through  the  successive  degrees  of  the  ordi- 
nary putrefaction ;  and  this  destruction  is  more  speedy, 
the  warmer  the  temperature.  But  if  these  insulated 
bodies  be  dry  and  emaciated ;  if  the  place  of  deposition 
be  likewise  dry,  and  the  locality  and  other  circum- 
stances such,  that  the  earth,  so  far  from  receiving 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  becomes  still  more  ef- 
fectually parched  by  the  solar  rays;— the  animal  juices 
are  volatilized  and  absorbed,  the  solids  contract  and 
harden,  and  a  peculiar  species  of  mummy  is  produced. 
But  every  circumstance  is  very  different  in  the  com- 
mon burying-grounds.  Heaped  together  almost  in  con- 
tact, the  influence  of  external  bodies  affects  them 
scarcely  at  all,  and  they  become  abandoned  to  a  pe- 
culiar disorganization,  which  destroys  their  texture, 
and  produces  the  new  and  most  permanent  state  of 
combination  here  described.  From  various  observa- 
tions, it  was  found,  that  this  fatty  matter  was  capable 
of  enduring  in  these  burying-places  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  and  is  at  length  corroded  and  carried  off  by  the 
aqueous  putrid  humidity  which  there  abounds. 

Among  other  interesting  facts  afforded  by  the  chemi- 
cal examination  of  this  substance  are  the  following 
from  experiments  by  Fourcroy. 

1.  This  substance  is  fused  at  a  less  degree  of  heat  than 
that  of  boiling  water,  and  may  be  purified  by  pressure 
through  a  cloth,  which  disengages  a  portion  of  fibrous 
and  bony  matter.  2.  The  process  of  destructive  dis- 
tillation by  a  very  graduated  heat  was  begun,  but  not 
completed,  on  account  of  its  tediousness,  and  the  little 
promise  of  advantage  it  afforded.  The  products  which 
came  over  were  water  charged  with  volatile  alcali,  a 
fat  oil,  concrete  volatile  alcali,  and  no  elastic  fluid 
during  the  time  the  operation  was  continued.  3. 
Fragments  of  the  fatty  matter  exposed  to  the  air  during 
the  hot  and  dry  summer  of  1786  became  dry,  brittle, 
and  almost  pulverulent  at  the  surface.  On  a  careful 
examination,  certain  portions  were  observed  to  be 
semitranspnrent,  and  more  brittle  than  the  rest.  These 
possessed  all  the  apparent  properties  of  wax,  and  did 
not  afford  volatile  alcali  by  distillation.  4.  With 
water  this  fatty  matter  exhibited  all  the  appearances 
of  soap,  and  afforded  a  strong  lather.  The  dried  sub- 
stance did  not  form  the  saponaceous  combination  with 
the  same  facility  or  perfection  as  that  which  was  re- 
cent. About  two-thirds  of  this  dried  matter  separated 
from  the  water  by  cooling,  and  proved  to  be  the  semi- 
transparent  substance  resembling  wax.  This  was 
taken  from  the  surface  of  the  soapy  liquor,  which 
being  then  passed  through  the  filter,  left  a  white  soft 
shining  matter,  which  was  fusible  and  combustible. 
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5.  Attempts  were  made  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
volatile  alcali  in  this  substance,  by  the  application  of 
lime,  and  of  the  fixed  alcalies,  but  without  success :  for 
it  was  difficult  to  collect  and  appreciate  the  first  por- 
tions which  escaped,  and  likewise  to  disengage  the 
last  portions.  The  caustic  volatile  alcali,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  gentle  heat,  dissolved  the  fatty  matter, 
and  the  solution  became  perfectly  clear  and  transpa- 
rent at  the  boiling  temperature  of  the  mixture,  which 
was  at  185°  F.  6.  Sulphuric  acid,  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  2.  0,  was  poured  upon  six  times  its  weight 
of  the  fatty  matter,  and  mixed  by  agitation.  Heat  was 
produced,  and  a  gas  or  effluvium  of  the  most  insup- 
portable putrescence  was  emitted,  which  infected  the 
air  of  an  extensive  laboratory  foi  several  days.  Four- 
croy says,  that  the  smell  cannot  be  described,  but  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  horrid  and  repulsive  that  can  be 
imagined.  It  did  not,  however,  produce  any  indispo- 
sition either  in  himself  or  his  assistants.  By  dilution 
with  water,  and  the  ordinary  processes  of  evaporation 
and  cooling,  properly  repeated,  the  sulphates  of  am- 
monia and  of  lime  were  obtained.  A  substance  was 
separated  from  the  liquor,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
wavy  matter,  somewhat  altered  by  the  action  of  the 
acid.  7.  The  nitrous  and  muriatic  acids  were  also 
applied,  and  afforded  phenomena  worthy  of  remark, 
but  which  for  the  sake  of  conciseness  are  here  omit- 
ted. 8.  Alcohol  does  not  act  on  this  matter  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  air.  But  by  boiling  it 
dissolves  one-third  of  its  own  weight,  which  is  almost 
totally  separable  by  cooling  as  low  as  55°.  The  alco- 
hol, after  this  process,  affords  by  evaporation  a  portion 
of  that  waxy  matter  which  is  separable  by  acids,  and 
is  therefore  .the  only  portion  soluble  in  cold  alcohol. 
The  quantity  of  fatty  matter  operated  on  was4ounces, 
or  2304  grains,  of  which  the  boiling  spirit  took  up  the 
whole  except  J(i  grains,  which  proved  to  be  a  mixture 
of  90  grains  of  ainmoniacal  soap,  and  (i  or  8  grains  of 
the  phosphates  of  sodn  and  of  lime.  From  this  expe- 
riment, which  was  three  times  repeated  with  similar 
results,  it  appears  that  alcohol  is  well  suited  to  afford 
an  analysis  of  the  fatty  matter.  It  does  not  dissolve 
the  neutral  salts ;  when  cold,  it  dissolves  that  portion 
of  concrete  animal  oil  from  which  the  volatile  alcali 
had  flown  off;  and  when  heated,  it  dissolves  the 
whole  of  the  truly  saponaceous  matter,  which  is  after- 
ward completely  separated  by  cooling.  And  accord- 
ingly it  was  found,  that  a  thin  plate  of  the  fatty  mat- 
ter, which  had  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  its  volatile 
alcali,  by  exposure  to  the  air  for  three  years,  was 
almost  dissolved  by  the  cold  alcohol. 

The  concrete  oily  or  waxy  substance  obtained  in 
these  experiments  constitutes  the  leading  object  of 
research,  as  being  the  peculiar  substance  with  which 
the  other  well-known  matters  are  combined.  It  sepa- 
rates spontaneously  by  the  action  of  the  air,  as  well  as 
by  that  of  acids.  These  last  separate  it  in  a  state  of 
greater  purity,  the  less  disposed  the  acid  may  be  to  ope- 
rate in  the  way  of  combustion.  It  is  requisite,  there- 
fore, for  this  purpose,  that  the  fatty  matter  should 
be  previously  diffused  in  12  times  its  weight  of  hot 
water ;  and  the  muriatic  or  acetous  acid  is  preferable 
to  the  sulphuric  or  the  nitrous.  The  colour  of  the 
waxy  matter  is  grayish  ;  and  though  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  also  the  action  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
did  produce  an  apparent  whiteness,  it  nevertheless  dis- 
appeared by  subsequent  fusion.  No  method  was  dis- 
covered by  which  it  could  be  permanently  bleached. 

The  nature  of  this  wax  or  fat  is  different  from  that 
of  any  other  known  substance  of  the  like  kind.  When 
slowly  cooled  after  fusion,  its  texture  appears  crystal- 
line or  shivery,  like  spermaceti ;  but  a  speedy  cooling 
gives  it  a  semitransparency  resembling  wax.  Upon 
the  whole,  nevertheless,  it  seems  to  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter  of  these  bodies. 
It  has  less  smell  than  spermaceti,  and  melts  at  127°  F.; 
Dr.  Bostock  says  92°.  Spermaceti  requires  6°  more  of 
heat  to  fuse  it,  (according  to  Dr.  Bostock  20°)  The 
spermaceti  did  not  so  speedily  become  brittle  by  cooling 
as  the  adipocire.  One  ounce  of  alcohol  ot  the  strength 
between  39  and  40  degrees  of  Baume's  aerometer,  dis- 
solved when  boiling  hoi  12  gros  of  this  substance,  but 
the  same  quantity  in  like  circumstances  dissolved  only 
30  or  36  grains  of  spermaceti.  The  separation  ot  these 
matters  was  ;ilso  remarkably  different,  the  spermaceti 
being  more  speedily  deposited,  and  in  a  much  more 
regular   and    crystalline   form.     Ammonia  dissolves 
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with  singular  facility,  and  oven  In  the  cold,  this  con- 
crete oil  separated  from  the  fatty  matter  ;  and  by  heat 
it  forms  a  transparent  solution,  which  is  a  true  soap. 
But  no  excess  of  ammonia  can  produce  such  an  effect 
with  spermaceti. 

Fourcroy  concludes  his  memoir  with  some  specu- 
lations on  the  change  to  which  animal  substances  in 
peculiar  circumstances  are  subject.  In  the  modern 
chemistry ,  soft  animal  matters  are  considered  as  a  com- 
position of  the  oxydes  of  hydrogen  and  carbonated 
azote,  more  complicated  than  those  of  vegetable  mat- 
ters, and  therefore  more  incessantly  tending  to  altera- 
tion. If  then  the  carbon  be  conceived  to  unite  with 
the  oxygen,  either  of  the  water  which  is  present,  or  of 
the  other  animal  matters,  and  thus  escape  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  we  shall  perceive 
the  reason  why  this  conversion  is  attended  with  so 
great  a  loss  of  weight,  namely,  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole.  The  azote,  a  principle  so  abundant  in  animal 
matters,  will  form  ammonia  by  combining  with  the 
hydrogen;  part  of  this  will  escape  in  the  vaporous 
form,  and  the  rest  will  remain  fixed  in  the  fatty  mat- 
ter. The  residue  of  the  animal  matters  deprived  of  a 
great  part  of  their  carbon,  of  their  oxygen,  and  the 
whole  of  their  azote,  will  consist  of  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  hydrogen,  together  with  carbon  and  a 
minute  quantity  of  oxygen.  This,  according  to  the 
theory  of  Fourcroy,  constitutes  the  waxy  matter,  or 
adipocire,  which,  in  combination  with  ammonia,  forms 
the  animal  soap,  into  which  the  dead  bodies  are  thus 
converted. 

Muscular  fibre,  macerated  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
afterward  well  washed  in  warm  water,  affords  pure 
adipocire,  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  nearly  of  the  con- 
sistence of  tallow,  of  a  homogeneous  texture,  and  of 
course  free  from  ammonia.  This  is  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  now  commonly  procured  for  chemical  experiment. 

Ambergris  appears  to  contain  adipocire  in  large 
quantity,  rather  more  than  half  of  it  being  of  this  sub- 
stance. 

Adipocire  has  been  more  recently  examined  by 
Chevreul.  He  found  it  composed  of  a  small  quantity 
of  ammonia,  potassa,  and  lime,  united  to  much  marga- 
rine, and  to  a  very  little  of  another  tatty  matter  differ- 
ent from  that.  Weak  muriatic  acid  seizes  the  three 
alcaline  bases.  On  treating  the  residue  with  a  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  the  margarine  is  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  a  pearly  substance,  while  theothcrfat  remains 
dissolved.  Fourcroy  being  of  opinion  that  the  fatty 
matter  of  animal  carcasses,  the  substance  of  biliary 
calculi,  and  spermaceti,  were  nearly  identical,  gave 
them  the  same  name  of  adipocire ;  but  it  appears  from 
the  researches  of  Chevreul  that  these  substances  are 
very  different  from  each  other. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1813,  there  is  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  the  above  subject  by  Sir  E. 
Home  and  Mr.  Brande.  He  adduces  many  curious 
facts  to  prove  that  adipocire  is  formed  by  an  incipient 
and  incomplete  putrefaction.  Mary  Howard,  aged  44, 
died  on  the  12th  May,  1790,  and  was  buried  in  a  grave 
ten  feet  deep  at  the  east  end  of  Shoreditch  churchyard, 
ten  feet  to  the  east  of  the  great  common  sewer,  which 
runs  from  north  to  south,  and  has  always  a  current  of 
water  in  it,  the  usual  level  of  which  is  eight  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  ground,  and  two  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  coffins  in  the  graves.  In  August,  1811,  the  body 
was  taken  up,  with  some  others  buried  near  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  vault,  and  the  flesh  in  all  of  them 
was  converted  into  adipocire  or  spermaceti.  At  the 
full  and  new  moon  the  tide  raises  water  into  the 
graves,  which  at  other  times  are  dry.  To  explain  the 
extraordinary  quantities  of  fat  or  adipocire  formed  by 
animals  of  a  certain  intestinal  construction,  Sir  E.  ob- 
serves, that  the  current  of  water  which  passes  through 
their  colon,  while  the  loculated  lateral  parts  are  full  of 
solid  matter,  places  the  solid  contents  in  somewhat 
simitar  circumstances  to  dead  bodies  in  the  banks  of  a 
common  sewer. 

The  circumstance  of  ambergris,  which  contains  fiO 
per  cwit.  of  fat,  being  found  in  immense  quantities  in 
the  lower  intestines  of  the  spermaceti  whales,  and 
nevei  higher  up  than  seven  feet  from  the  anus,  is  an 
ihie  proof  of  fat  being  formed  in  the  intestines ; 
and  a/  ambergris  is  only  met  with  in  whales  out  of 
health  it  is  most  probably  collected  there  from  the  ab- 
Borbente,  under  the  influence  of  disease,  not  acting  so 
as  to  take  it  into  the  constitution.  In  the  human 
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colon,  solid  masses  of  fat  are  sometimes  met  with  in  a 
ed  state  of  that  canal.  A  description  and  analysis 
by  Doctor  I  re  of  a  mass  of  ambergris,  extracted  in 
Perthshire  from  the  rectum  of  a. living  woman,  were 
published  in  a  London  Medical  Journal  in  September, 
1817.  There  is  a  case  communicated  by  Dr.  BabingtOD, 
of  fat  formed  in  the  intestines  of  a  girl  four  and  a  half 
years  old,  and  passing  off  by  stool.  Mr.  Brande  found, 
on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  E.  Home,  that  muscle  digested 
in  bile,  is  convertible  into  fat,  at  the  temperature  of 
about  100°.  If  the  substance,  however,  pass  rapidly 
into  putrefaction,  no  fat  is  formed.  Fa:ces  voided  by  a 
gouty  gentleman  after  six  days'  constipation,  yielded, 
on  infusion  in  water,  a  fatty  film.  This  process  of 
forming  fat  in  the  lower  intestines  by  means  of  bile, 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  nourishment  de- 
rived from  clysters,  a  fact  well  ascertained,  but  which 
could  not  be  explained.  It  also  accounts  for  the  wast- 
ing of  the  body,  which  so  invariably  attends  all  com- 
plaints of  the  lower  bowels.  It  accounts  too  for  all 
the  varieties  in  the  turns  of  the  colon,  which  we  meet 
with  in  so  great  a  degree  in  different  animals.  This 
property  of  the  bile  explains  likewise  the  formation  of 
tatty  concretions  in  the  gall  bladder  so  commonly  met 
with,  and  which,  from  these  experiments,  appear  to  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  bile  on  the  mucus 
secreted  in  the  gall  bladder;  and  it  enables  us  to 
understand  how  want  of  the  gall  bladder  in  children, 
from  mal-formation,  is  attended  with  excessive  lean- 
ness, notwithstanding  a  great  appetite,  and  leads  to  an 
early  death.  Fat  thus  appears  to  be  formed  in  the 
intestines,  and  from  thence  received  into  the  circu- 
lation, and  deposited  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body. 
And  as  there  appears  to  be  no  direct  channel  by  which 
any  superabundance  of  it  can  be  thrown  out  of  the 
body,  whenever  its  supply  exceeds  the  consumption, 
its  accumulation  becomes  a  disease,  and  often  a  very 
distressing  one. 

[In  the  New- York  Medical  Repository,  vol.  ii.  p. 
325,  is  related  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  drowned, 
and  whose  body  was  converted  into  this  substance 
after  lying  in  the  mud  of  a  river  for  a  year.  We  have 
seen  a  piece  of  meat  raised  out  of  a  well  by  pumping, 
into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  where  it  was  completely 
changed  into  adipocire.  A  barrel  of  meat,  which  had 
undergone  a  change  and  become  adipocire,  was  raised 
from  the  British  frigate  Hussar,  sunk  near  Hell-Gate 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  where  it  had  remained 
in  eight  or  ten  fathoms  of  salt  water  near  fifty  years. 
A  single  body  of  a  female,  consisting  of  a  solid  mass 
of  adipocire,  was  dug  up  in  dry  ground,  near  the  City 
Hall  in  New-York.  A  box  of  candles,  taken  from  a 
sunken  wreck  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  was  changed  in 
appearance  and  consistence,  and  had  become  a  mass 
of  adipocire.  The  bones  of  a  huge  cetaceous  animal 
were  dug  up  in  the  low  grounds  about  New-Orleans; 
when  they  were  exhibited  as  a  show  in  New-York, 
in  1828,  adipocire  was  discovered  in  the  cells  of  the 
spongy  part  of  the  jaw-bone.    A.] 

ADIPOSE.  (Adiposus;  from  adeps,  fat.)  Fatty 
as  adipose  membrane,  &c. 

Adipose  membrane.  Membrana  adiposa.  The 
fat  collected  in  the  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane. 

ADI'PSA.  (From  a,  neg.  and  it\pa,  thirst.)  i.  So 
the  Greeks  called  medicines,  &c.  which  abate  thirst. 

2.  Hippocrates  applied  this  word  to  oxymel. 

ADI'PSIA.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Stipa,  thirst.)  A 
want  of  thirst.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales 
and  order  dysorcxicc  of  Cullen's  Nosology.  It  jg 
mostly  symptomatic  of  some  disease  of  the  brain. 

ADI'PSOS.  So  called  because  it  allays  thirst.)  I. 
The  Egyptian  palm-tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  said  to. 
be  the  .Myrobaluns,  which  quench  thirst. 

2.  Also  a  name  for  liquorice. 

ADJUTO'RIUM.  (From  ad  and  juvo,  to  help.) 
A  name  of  the  humerus,  from  its  usefulness  in  lifting 
up  the  fore-arm.  " 

ADJUVA'NTIA.  Whatever  assists  in  preventing 
or  curing  disease. 

Adnata  tunica.  Mbvginea  oculi ;  Tunica  albu- 
ginea  oculi.  A  membrane  of  the  eye  mostly  confound- 
ed with  the  conjiinciiiin.  It  is,  however,  thus  formed  • 
five  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  eye,  take  their  ori- 
gin from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  anil  the  sixth  arises 
from  the  edge  of  it;  they  are  all  inserted  by  a  tendi- 
nous expansion,  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  tunica 
sclerotica]  which  expansion   forms  the  adnata    and 
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gives  the  whiteness  peculiar  to  the  fore-part  of  the 
eye.    It  lies  between  the  sclerotica  and  conjunctiva. 

ADNA'TUS.     (From   adnescor,  to    grow  to.)      A 
term  applied  to  some  parts  which  appear  to  grow  to 
others :    as   tunica    adnata,   stipules    adnata,  folium 
adnatum. 
ADOLESCE'NTIA.    See  Age. 
Ado'nion.     (From  AcWij,  the  youth  from  whose 
blood  it  was  feigned  to  have  sprung.)    Adonium.    See 
Artemisia  abrotanum. 
Adonium.     See  Adonion. 

ADOPTER.  Tubus  intermedins.  A  chemical 
vessel  with  two  necks,  used  to  combine  retorts  to  the 
cucurbits  or  matrasses  in  distillation,  with  retorts 
instead  of  receivers. 
A'dor.  A  sort  of  com,  called  also  spelta. 
A'dos.  Forge  water,  or  water  iu  which  red-hot 
iron  is  extinguished. 

AD  PONDUS  OMNIUM.  The  weight  of  the  whole. 
These  words  are  inserted  in  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, or  prescriptions,  when  the  last  ingredient  ought 
to  weigh  as  much  as  all  the  othprs  put  together. 

ADPRESSUS.  Approximated.  A  term  in  botany, 
applied  to  branches  of  leaves  when  they  rise  in  a 
direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  stem,  and  are  closely 
applied  to  them,  as  in  the  branches  of  the  Genista 
tinctoria  and  leaves  of  the  Thlaspi  campestris. 

Adra  Rhi'za.  Blancard  says  the  root  of  the  Aris- 
tolochia  is  th'us  named. 

Adra'chne.    The  strawberry  bay-tree.    A  species 
Of  Arbutus. 
Adrara'oi.  An  Indian  name  for  our  garden-saffron. 
ADROBO'LON.     (From  at5ooj,  large,  and  QuXoc, 
a  globe,  bole,   or   mass.)     Indian  bdellium,  which   is 
coarser  than  the  Arabian.     See  Bdellium. 
ADSCENDENS.     See  Ascendens. 
ADSTBICTION.    Costiveness. 
ADSTRINGENT.     See  Astringent. 
[ADULARIA.    This  is  the  most  perfect  variety  of 
feldspar,   and  bears  to  common    feldspar,  in    many 
is,  the  relation  of  rock  crystal  to  common  quartz. 
Adularia  is  more  or  less  translucent,  and  sometimes 
transparent  and  limpid.     Its  colour  is  white,  either  a 
little  milky,  or  with  a  tinge  of  green,  yellow,  or  red. 
But  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  presenting,  when  in 
certain  positions,  whitish  reflections,  which  are  often 
slightly  tinged  with  blue  or  green,  and  exhibit  a  pearly 
or  silver  lustre.      These  reflections,  which  are  often 
confined  to  certai  n  spots,  proceed  in  most  cases  from 
the  interior  of  the  crystal. 

Adularia  is  sometimes  cut  into  plates  and  polished. 
The  fish's  cue,  moonstone,  and  argentine,  of  lapidaries. 
come  chiefly  from  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Ceylon,  and 
belong  to  adularia,  as  do  also  the.  water  opal  and 
virasole  of  the  Italians.— Cleavl.  Mm. 

It  has  been  found  in  the  states  ot   Maryland,  Penn- 

ia,  New- York,  and  Massachusetts.     A.] 
UWSTION.    Adustio.    I.  An  inflammation  about 
He   brain,  and  its  membranes,  with  a  hollowness  of 
the  eves,  a  pale  colour,  and  a  dry  body;  obsolete. 

2.  In  surgery,  adustion  signifies  the  same  as  cauter- 
ization, and  means  the  application  of  any  substance 
to  th(!  animal  body,  which  acts  like  fire.     The  ancient 

surg s,  especially  the  Arabians,  were  remarkably 

fond  of  having  recourse  to  adustion  in  local  die 

but  the  use  of  actual  heat  is  very  rarely  admitted  by 

the  moderns. 

ADVENTITIOUS.  (.Adventitius  ;  from  advenio, 
to  come  to.)  Any  thing  that  accidentally,  and  not  in 
the  common  course  of  natural  causes,  happens  to 
make  a  part  of  another.  Something  accruing  or  befall- 
ing a  person  or  thing  from  without.  It  is  used  in 
medicine  in  opposition  to  hereditary;  as  when  diseases 
may  be  transmitted  from  the  parent  and  also  acquired, 
as  is  the  ease  with  gout  and  scrofula.  They  are  some- 
times hereditary,  and  very  often  adventitious. 

ADVERSIFO'LIA.  (From  adversus,  opposite,  and 
foh ii  m,  a  leaf.)     A  plant  with  alternate  leaves. 

Advsrsifo  hje  plant/e.  1.  Plants  the  leaves  of 
which  stand  opposite  to  each  other  on  the  same  stem 
or  branch.  _ 

2.  The  name  of  a  class  in  Sauvages  Methodius  ho- 
li.uiim.  Valerian,  teasel,  honey-suckle,  &c.  are 
examples.  , , . 

ADVERSUS.  Opposite.  Applied  in  natural  history 
to  parts  which  stand  opposite  to  each  other  ;  a-iptontir 
aduersifolia;,   the  leaves    standing  opposite  to  each 
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other  on  the  same  stem,  as  in  valerian,  teasel,  honey- 
suckle, &c. 

ADYNAMIA.  {Adynamia,  a,  f. ;  ASvvauia,  from 
a,  priv.  and  ivvauic,  power.)     A  defect  of  vital  power. 

ADyNA'Mi.E.  (The  plural  of  Adynamia.)  The 
second  order  of  the  class  neuroses  of  Cullen's  Noso- 
logy ;  «it  comprehends  syncope,  dyspepsia,  hypochon- 
driasis, and  chlorosis. 

Ady'namon.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Svvaptc,  strength.) 
Adynamum.  Among  ancient  physicians,  it  signified  a 
kind  of  weak  factitious  wine,  prepared  from  must, 
boiled  down  with  water  ;  to  be  given  to  patients  to 
whom  pure  or  genuine  wine  might  be  hurtful. 

Am'NAMUM.     See  Adynamon. 

[7EDELITE.  A  mineral  described  by  Kirwan,  con- 
taining, according  to  Bergman,  silex  from  62  to  69 
parts,  alumine  from  18  to  20,  lime  from  8  to  16,  water 
3  to  4. — Clear.  Min.    A.] 

ASDOI'A.  (From  aiSiac,  modesty  ;  or  from  a,  neg. 
and  £i<5eu>,  to  see ;  as  not  being  decent  to  the  sight.) 
The  pudenda,  or  parts  of  generation. 

jEDOPSO'PHIA.  (From  atSota,  pudenda;  and 
t/'O'Jtw,  to  break  wind.)  A  term  used  by  Sauvages 
and  Sagar,  to  signify  a  flatus  "from  the  bladder,  or 
from  the  womb,  making  its  escape  through  the  vagina. 

jEDOPTO'SIS.  (JEdoptosis ;  from  aiSoiov,  the 
groin  ;  pi.  atSoia,  pudenda;  and  -K^-iaois,  a  falling 
down.)  Genital  prolapsi.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
diseases  in  Good's  Nosology. 

jEGAGRO'PILUS.  (From  aiyayooc,  a  wild  goat, 
and  pila,  a  ball.)     JEgagropila. 

1.  A  ball  found  in  the  stomach  of  deer,  goats,  hogs, 
horned  cattle,  as  cows,  &c.  It  consists  of  hairs  which 
they  have  swallowed  from  licking  themselves.  They 
are  of  different  degrees  of  hardness,  but  have  no  medi- 
cinal virtues.  Some  rank  these  balls  among  the 
Bezoars.  Hierouymus  Velschius  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  virtues  of  this. 

2.  A  species  of  conferva  found  in  Wallenfenmoor, 
from  its  resembling  these  concretions,  is  also  BO 

jE'GIAS.  A  white  speck  on  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
which  occasions  a  dimness  of  sight. 

^EGI'DES.  Aglia.  A  disorder  of  the  eyes  men- 
tioned by  Hippocrates.  FofisillS  thinks  the  disease 
consists  of  small  cicatrices  in  the  eye,  caused  by  an 
afflux  of  corrosive  humours  upon  the  part.  But  in 
one  passage  of  Hippocrates,  Foesius  says  it  signifies 
small  white  concretions  of  humours  which  stick  upon 
the  pupil,  and  obscure  the  sight. 

yEGI'DlON.  A  collyriuiu  or  ointment  for  inflamma- 
tions and  defluxions  of  the  eyes. 

iE'GILOPS.     1.  The  same  as  .F.eylops. 

2.  Wild  fescue  grass,  so  called  from  its  supposed 
virtue  in  curing  the  disorder  named  ./Egylops.  It  is  a 
species  of  Bromus  in  the  Linnaean  system. 

/EGINE'TA,  Paulub.  A  celebrated  surgeon  of  the 
island  ofjEgina,  from  which  he  derived  his  name.  He 
is  placed  by  Le  Clere  in  tin;  fourth  century  ■  by  others 
in  the  seventh.  He  was  eminently  skilled  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  his  works  are  frequently  cited  by  Fabri- 
cius  ab  Aquapendente.  He  is  the  first  author  that 
notices  the  cathartic  quality  of  rhubarb.  Be  begins 
his  book  with  the  description  of  the  diseases  of  women  ; 
and  is  said  to  be  the  first  that  deserves  the  appellation 
of  a  man  midwife. 

jEgine'tia.  Maiabrian  broom  rape.  A  species  of 
Orobancha. 

_<E'GIS.    A  film  on  the  eye. 

jEGO'CERAS.  (From  ai\,  a  goat,  and  Ktpac,  a 
horn  ;  so  called,  because  the  pods  were  supposed  to 
resemble  the  horns  of  a  goat.)  Fcenugreek.  See 
Triirmclla  Ftznumg-rcecum. 

^EGO'LETHRON.  (From  ail,  a  6°ati  and  "Kcdpoc, 
destruction  :  so  named  from  the  opinion  of  its  being 
poisonous  to  goats.)  Toumefort  says  it  is  the  Uia- 
mmrododendron,  now  the  Aiclata  ponlica  of  LjnnaiUS. 

jEGO'NYCHON.  (From  ail,  a  goat,  and .  ovv^  a 
hoof:  because  of  the  hardness  of  the  seed.)  oee 
Lit Imspermum  officinale.  .  r 

^EGOPO'DIUM.  (JEgopodium,  i.  n.  ;  lrom  ai\,  a 
goat  and  am*,  a  foot:  from  ft.  wpp*^  ~ttajwi 
to  a  goafs  foot.)  A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linuean 
system.  ClBBS,Pentandria;  Order,  DxgymB.  Goat- 
weed.    The  following  species  was   tormerly  much 

"jimronniM  podaorabu.    Goatweed.    This  plant 
is  sedative,  and  was  formerly  applied  to  mitigate  pains 
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of  gout,  and  to  relieve  piles,  but  not  now  employed.  In 
its  earlier  state  it  is  tender  and  esculent. 

AJgoproso'pon.  (From  ai$,  a  goat,  and  apotrtoirov, 
a  face  :  so  called  because  goats  are  subject  to  defects 
in  the  eyes,  or  from  having  in  it  some  ingredients 
named  after  the  goat.)  A  name  of  a  lotion  for  the 
eyes,  when  inflamed. 

.rE'GYLOPS.  (&gylops,  opis,  m.  ;  from  ai\,  a 
goat,  and  u«f,  an  eye.)  Anchilops.  A  disease  so 
named  from  the  supposition  that  goats  were  very  sub- 
ject to  it.  The  term  means  a  sore  just  under  the  inner 
anijle  of  the  eye.  The  best  modern  surgeons  seem  to 
consider  the  asgylops  only  as  a  stage  of  the  fistula 
lachrymalis.  PaulusASgineta  calls  it  anchilops,  before 
it  bursts,  andagylops  after.  When  the  skin  covering 
the  lachrymal  sac  has  been  for  some  time  inflamed,  or 
subject  to  frequent  returning  inflammations,  it  most 
commonly  happens  that  ihe  puncta  lachrymalia  are 
affected  by  it ;  and  the  fluid,  not  having  an  opportu- 
nity of  passing  off  by  them,  distends  the  inflamed  skin, 
so  that  at  last  it  becomes  sloughy,  and  bursts  exter- 
nally. This  is  that  state  of  the  disease  which  is  called 
perfect  aigylops,  or  agylops. 

.<Egy'ptia  ml'scaA.     See  Hibiscus  abclmoschus. 

^EGYPTI'ACUM.  A  name  given  to  different  un- 
guents of  the  detergent  or  corrosive  kind.  We  meet 
with  a  black,  a  red,  a  white,  a  simple,  a  compound, 
and  a  magistral  ajgyptiacum.  The  simple  agyptiacum, 
which  is  that  usually  found  in  our  shops,  is  a  composi- 
tion of  verdigris,  vinegar,  and  honey,  boiled  to  a  con- 
sistence. It  is  usually  supposed  to  take  its  name  from 
its  dark  colour,  wherein  it  resembles  that  of  the  natives 
of  Egypt.  It  is  improperly  called  an  unguent,  as  there 
is  no  oil,  or  rather  fat  in  it. 

AJgy'pTIUM  PHARMACUM  AJD  AURES.      AStiuS  Speaks 

of  this  as  excellent  for  deterging  foetid  ulcers  of  the 
ears,  which  he  says  it  cures,  though  the  patient  were 
born  with  them. 

AEIPATHEI'A.  (From 'an,  always,  and  zsados,  a 
disease.)    Diseases  of  long  duration. 

jENEA.  (From  as,  brass,  so  called  because  it  was 
formerly  made  of  brass.)    A  catheter. 

.rEO'NION.  The  common  house  leek.  See  Sem- 
pervivum  tectorum. 

jEO'RA.  (From  amptw,  to  lift  up,  to  suspend  on 
high.)  Exercise  without  muscular  action  ;  as  swing- 
ing. A  species  of  exercise  used  by  the  ancients,  and 
of  which  AStius  gives  the  following  account.  Gesta- 
tion, while  it  exercises  the  body,  the  body  seems  to  be 
at  rest.  Of  this  motion  there  are  several  kinds.  First, 
swinging  in  a  hammock,  which,  at  the  decline  of  a 
fever,  is  beneficial.  Secondly,  being  carried  in  a  litter, 
in  which  the  patient  either  sits  or  lies  along.  It  is 
useful  when  the  gout,  stone,  or  such  other  disorder 
attends,  as  does  not  admit  of  violent  motions.  Thirdly, 
riding  in  a  chariot,  which  is  of  service  in  most  chroni- 
cal disorders;  especially  before  the  more  violent  exer- 
cises can  be  admitted.  Fourthly,  sailing  in  a  ship  or 
boat.  This  produces  various  effects,  according  to  the 
different  agitation  of  the  waters,  and,  in  many  tedious 
chronical  disorders,  is  efficacious  beyond  what  is  ob- 
served from  the  most  skilful  administration  of  drugs. 
These  are  instances  of  a  passive  exercise. 

iEClUAXlS.  Equal.  Applied  by  botanists  to  dis- 
tinguish length ;  as  jUimenta  aqualia ;  pcdunculi 
aquales,  &c. 

/E'OUE.    Equally.    The  same  as  ana. 

•rEQUIVALVIS.  JEquivalye.  A  botanical  term, 
imolying,  composed  of  equal  valves. 

A'ER.  (.Aer,  eris,  m. ;  froma^o.l  The  fluid  which 
surrounds  the  globe.    See  Air  and  Atmosphere. 

M'kk.    Darnel,  or  lolium. 

JErated  alkaline  water.  An  alkaline  water  impreg- 
nated with  carbonic  acid. 

.rERIAL.    Belonging  to  air. 

JErial  Acid.    See  Carbonic  acid. 

JErial  plants.  Those  plants  are  so  called  which, 
after  a  certain  time,  do  not  require  that  their  roots 
should  be  fixed  to  any  spot  in  order  to  maintain  their 
lid.,  which  they  do  by  absorption  from  the  atmosphere. 
Such  are  a  curious  tropical  tribe  of  plants  called  cacti, 
the  epidendrum,  tins  a:ris,  and  the  ficus  australis. 

A;i:i  IIS.     The  Anagalhs,  or  pimpernell. 

43ROLITE.     A  ineleoric  stone. 

AEROL.OGICE.     Sue  Aerology. 

AEROLOGY.  (Arrologia,  a,  f. ;  from  ar®,  the 
air,  and  >oyos,  a  discourse.)  Acrologice.  That  part 
» 
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of  medicine  which  treats  of  th«  nature  and  proper 
ties  of  air. 

Aero'mkli.    Honey  dew;  also  a  name  for  manna. 

jEROMETER.  An  instrument  for  making  the  ne- 
cessary corrections  in  pneumatic  experiments  to  ascer- 
tain the  mean  bulk  of  the  gases. 

AEROl'llO  BIA.     Fear  of  air  or  wind. 

1.  Said  to  be  a  symptom  of  phrenitis  and  hydro- 
phobia. 

2.  A  name  of  Hydrophobia. 
AERO'PHOBUS.     (From  anp,  air,  and  <po6os,  fear.) 

According  to  Coelius  Aurelianus,  some  phrenetic  pa- 
tients are  afraid  of  a  lucid,  and  others  of  an  obscure 
air:  and  these  he  calls  arrophobi. 

AERO  SIS.    The  aerial  vital  spirit  of  the  ancients. 

AEROSTATION.  JErostatio.  A  name  commonly, 
but  not  very  comectly,  given  to  the  art  of  raising  heavy- 
bodies  into  the  atmosphere,  by  buoyancy  of  heated  air, 
or  eases  of  small  specific  gravity,  enclosed  in  a  bag, 
which  from  being  usuallyof  a  spherical  form,  is  called 
a  balloon. 

JERO  SUS  LAPIS.  So  Pliny  calls  the  Lapis  cala- 
m/nnris,  upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  copper  ore. 

JEkv'ca.    Verdigris. 

^ERU'GO.  (JErugo,  ginis,  f.,  from  as,  copper.) 
1.  The  rust  of  any  metal,  particularly  of  copper. 

2.  Verdigris.     See  Verdigris. 

^Erugo  jeris.  Rusts  of  copper  or  verdigris.  See 
Verdigris. 

jErugo  pr.epara'ta.    See  Verdigris. 

MB.    Brass. 

yESCULA'PIUS,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo,  by 
the  nymph  Ooronis,  born  at  Epidaurus,  and  educated 
by  Chiron,  who  taught  him  to  cure  the  most  dangerous 
diseases,  and  even  raise  the  dead ;  worshipped  by  the 
ancients  as  the  god  of  medicine.  His  history  is  so  in- 
volved in  fable,  that  it  is  useless  to  trace  it  minutely. 
His  two  sons,  Machaon  and  Podalirius,  who  ruled 
over  a  small  city  in  Thessaly,  after  his  death  accom- 
panied the  Greeks  to  the  siege  of  Troy :  but  Homer 
speaks  merely  of  their  skill  in  the  treatment  of  wounds; 
and  divine  honours  were  not  paid  to  their  father  till  a 
latter  period.  In  the  temples  raised  to  him,  votive 
tablets  were  hung  up,  on  which  were  recorded  the  dis- 
eases cured,  as  they  imagined,  by  his  assistance. 

jE'SCULUS.  (JEsculas,  i,  m. ;  from  esca,  food.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system 
Class,  Heptandria;  Order,  Monogynia.  Horse- 
chesnut. 

aEsculus  hippocastanum.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  common  horse-chesnut  tree.  Castanea  equina, 
pavina.  JEsculus — foliolis  septenis  of  Linnaeus.  The 
fruit  of  this  tree,  when  dried  and  powdered,  is  recom- 
mended as  an  errhine.  The  bark  is  highly  esteemed 
on  the  continent  as  a  febrifuge ;  and  is,  by  some,  con- 
sidered as  being  superior  in  quality  to  the  Peruvian 
bark.  The  bark  intended  for  medical  use  is  to  be 
taken  from  those  branches  which  are  neither  very 
young  nor  very  old,  and  to  be  exhibited  under  similar 
forms  and  doses,  as  directed  with  respect  to  the  Peru- 
vian bark.  It  rarely  disagrees  with  the  stomach  ;  but 
its  astringent  effects  generally  require  the  occasional 
administration  of  a  laxative.  During  the  late  scarcity 
of  grain,  some  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  starch 
from  the  horse-chesnut,  and  not  without  success 

^ESTHE'TICA.  (From  ataddvopai,  to  feel,  or  per- 
ceive.) Diseases  affecting  the  sensation.  The  name 
of  an  order  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology.  See  jVo 
sology. 

^ESTrVALIS.  (From  astas,  summer.)  ^Estival  • 
belonging  to  summer.  Diseases  of  animals  and  plants 
which  appear  in  the  summer. 

iEsTTVALEs  plantje.  Plants  which  flower  in  sum- 
mer.   A  division  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year 

jESTIVA'TIO.  ^Estivation;  the  action  of  the 
summer,  or  its  influence  on  things. 

VEstphara.  Incineration,  or  burning  of  the  flesh 
or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

iESTUA'RfUM.  A  stove  for  conveying  heat  to  all 
parts  of  the  body  at  once.  A  kind  of  vapour  bath. 
Ambrose  Pare  calls  an  instrument  thus,  which  he  de- 
scribes for  conveying  heat  to  any  particular  pan.  paj_ 
marius,  De  Morhis  Contagiosisj  gives  a  contrivance 
under  this  name,  for  sweating  the  whole  body. 

/EstlVtio.    The  boiling  up,  or  rather  the  ferment- 
ing of  liquors  when  mi»  d. 
1      /ESTUS.    JGstu.*,<U,m.;    from  the  Hebrew  &.A 


heat.  Heat ;  applied  to  the  feeling  merely  of  heat,  and 
BOinetimes  to  that  of  Inflammation  in  which  there  is 
heat  and  redness. 

iEsTcs  volaticus.  I.  Sudden  heat,  or  scorching, 
which  soon  goes  off,  but  which  for  a  time  reddens  the 
part. 

2.  According  to  Vogel,  synonymous  with  phlogo6is. 

3.  Erythema  volaticum  of  Sauvages. 
.-ETAS.    See  Age. 

.iE'THER.  (JEther,  eris,  m. ;  from  aiBno :  a  sup- 
posed fine  subtile  fluid.)  JElher.  A  volatile  liquor, 
obtained  by  distillation,  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
b  concentrated  acid. 

The  medical  properties  of  aether,  when  taken  inter- 
nally, are  antispasmodic,  cordial,  and  stimulant. 
Against  nervous  and  typhoid  fever,  all  nervous  dis- 
eases, but  especially  tetanic  affections,  soporose  dis- 
eases from  debility,  asthma,  palsy,  spasmopic  colic, 
hysteria,  &c.  it  always  enjoys  some  share  of  reputa- 
tion. Regular  practitioners  seldom  give  so  much  as 
empirics,  who  sometimes  venture  upon  large  quanti- 
ties, with  incredible  benefit.  Applied  externally,  it  is 
of  service  in  the  headache,  toothache,  and  other  pain- 
ful affections.  Thus  employed,  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing two  very  opposite  effects,  according  to  its  ma- 
nagement ;  for,  if  it  be  prevented  from  evaporating, 
by  covering  the  place  to  which  it  is  applied  closely 
with  the  hand,  it  proves  a  powerful  stimulant  and 
rubefacient,  and  excites  a  sensation  of  burning  heat, 
as  is  the  case  with  solutions  of  camphor  in  alcohol,  or 
turpentine.  In  this  way  it  is  frequently  used  for  re- 
moving pains  in  the  head  or  teeth.  On  the  contrary, 
if.it  be  dropped  on  any  part  of  the  body,  exposed  freely 
to  the  air,  its  rapid  evaporation  produces  an  intense 
degree  of  cold ;  and,  as  this  is  attended  with  a  propor- 
tional diminution  of  bulk  in  the  part,  applied  in  this 
way,  it  has  frequently  contributed  to  the  reduction  of 
the  intestine,  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia. 

./Ether  rectificatus.  JEther  vitriulicus.  Recti- 
fied aether.  Take  of  sulphuric  osther,  fourteen  fluid 
ounces.  Fused  potash,  half  an  ounce.  Distilled 
water,  eleven  fluid  ounces. 

First  dissolve  the  potash  in  two  ounces  of  the  water, 
and  add  thereto  the  aether,  shaking  them  well  together, 
until  they  are  mixed.  Next,  at  a  temperature  of  about 
200  degrees,  distil  over  twelve  fluid  ounces  of  rectified 
aether,  from  a  large  retort  into  a  cooled  receiver.  Then 
shake  the  distilled  aether  well  with  nine  fluid  ounces  of 
water,  and  set  the  liquor  by,  so  that  the  water  may 
subside.  Lastly,  pour  off  the  supernatant  rectified 
csther,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  bottle. 

Sulphuric  aether  is  impregnated  with  some  sulphu- 
reous acid,  as  is  evident  in  the  smell,  and  with  some 
astherial  oil:  and  these  require  a  second  process  to 
separate  them.  Potash  unites  to  the  acid,  and  re- 
quires to  be  added  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  in  suffi- 
cient quantities,  for  the  purpose  of  Neutralizing  it ; 
and  it  also  forms  a  soap  with  the  oil.  It  is  advantage- 
ous also  to  use  a  less  quantity  of  water  than  exists  in 
the  ordinary  solution  of  potash;  and  therefore  the 
above  directions  are  adopted  in  the  last  London  Phar- 
macopoeia.   For  its  virtues,  see  JEther. 

./Ether  sulphuricus.  Naphtha  vitrioli ;  JEth£r 
vitriolicus.  Sulphuric  asther.  Take  of  rectified  spirit, 
sulphuric  acid,  of  each,  by  weight,  a  pound  and  a  half. 
Pour  the  spirit  into  a  glass  retort,  then  gradually  add 
to  it  the  acid,  shaking  it  after  each  addition,  and 
taking  care  that  their  temperature,  during  the  mixture, 
may  not  exceed  120  degrees.  Place  the  retort  very 
cautiously  into  a  sand  bath,  previously  heated  to  200 
degrees,  so  that  the  liquor  may  boil  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  ether  may  pass  over  into  a  tubulated 
receiver,  to  the  tubulure  of  which  another  receiver  is 
applied,  and  kept  cold  by  immersion  in  ice,  or  water. 
Continue  the  distillation  until  a  heavier  part  also  begins 
to  pass  over,  and  appear  under  the  aether  in  the  bottom 
of  the  receiver.  To  the  liquor  which  remains  in  the 
retort,  pour  twelve  fluid  ounces  more  of  rectified  spirit, 
and  repeat  the  distillation  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  mostly  employed  as  an  excitant,  nervine,  anti- 
spasmodic, and  diuretic,  in  cases  of  spasms,  cardialgia, 
enteralgia.  fevers,  hysteria,  cephalalgia,  and  spasmodic 
asthma.  The  dose  i3  from  min.  xx  to  3  ij.  Exter- 
nally, it  cures  toothache,  and  violent  pains  in  the  head. 
See  JEther. 

JEthir  vitriolicus.  See  JEther  sulphuricus  and 
JEthtr  rettificatut. 
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■Ethk'rka  hbrba.  The  plant  formerly  bo  called  U 
supposed  to  be  the  Eryngium. 

-^Tp£r'al  01L-     see  Oleum  JEtkerium. 

ft*  I HIOPS.  A  term  applied  formerly  to  several 
preparations,  because  of  a  black  colour,  like  the  skin 
of  an  AStluopian. 

^Ethiops  antimonia'lis.  A  preparation  of  ami 
mony  and  mercury,  once  in  high  repute,  and  still  em 
ployed  by  some  practitioners  in  cutaneous  diseases 
A  tew  grains  are  to  be  given  at  first,  and  the  quantity 
increased  as  the  stomach  can  bear  it. 

■Ethiops  martialis.  A  preparation  of  iron,  for 
merly  in  repute,  but  now  neglected. 

JEthiops  mineral.  The  substance  heretofore  known 
by  this  name,  is  called  by  the  London  College,  By- 
drargyri  sulphuretum  nigrum. 

-ETHMOID.    See  Ethmoid. 

JEthmoid  Artery.    See  Ethmoid  Artery. 

JEthmoid  Bone.    See  Ethmoid  Bone. 

ASTHU'SA.  (Jflthusa,  as,  f . ;  from  aiOovoa,  beg- 
garly.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  Linnxan 
system.     Class,  Pcntandria ;  Order,  Digynxa. 

-Ethtjs  a  meum.  The  systematic  name  of  the  meum 
of  the  Pharmacopoeias.  Called  also  Meum  athaman- 
ticum  ;  Mcil  ;  Spigncl ;  Baldmoncy.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  recommended  as  a  carminative,  stomachic, 
and  for  attenuating  viscid  humours,  and  appears  to  be 
nearly  of  the  same  nature  as  lovage,  differing  in  ita 
smell,  being  rather  more  agreeable,  spmewhat  like  that 
of  parsnips,  but  stronger,  and  being  iii  its  taste  less 
sweet,  and  more  warm,  or  acrid. 

./ETIOLOGY.  (JEtiologia,  or,  f. ;  airioXoyia  :  from 
ai7(a,  a  cause,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine 
of  the  causes  of  diseases. 

jETITES.  Eagle  stone.  A  stone  formed  of  oxyde 
of  iron,  containing  in  its  cavity  some  concretion  which 
rattles  on  shaking  the  stone.  Eagles  were  said  to 
carry  them  to  their  nest,  whence  their  name:  and  su- 
perstition formerly  ascribed  wonderful  virtues  to  them. 

[This  is  now  arranged  among  the  ores  of  iron  by 
the  name  of  the  nodular  argillaceous  oxide  of  iron- 
See  Cleav.  Min.    A.] 

AE'TIUS.  A  physician,  called  also  Amidcnus, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  flourished  at  Alexan- 
dria, about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  left  six- 
teen books,  divided  into  four  tetrabiblia,  on  the  prac- 
tice of  physic  and  surgery,  principally  collected  from 
Galen  and  oilier  early  writers,  but  with  some  original 
observations.  He  appears  very  partial  to  the  use  of 
the  cautery,  both  actual  and  potential,  especially  in 
palsy;  which  plan  of  treatment  Mr.  Pott  revived  in 
paraphlegia  ;  and  it.  has  since  often  been  adopted  with 
success.  Aetius  is  the  earliest  writer  who  ascribed 
medical  efficacy  to  the  external  use  of  the  magnet,  par- 
ticularly in  gout  and  convulsions ;  but  rather  on*  the 
report  of  others,  than  as  what  he  had  personally  ex- 
perienced. 

.Eto'cion.  JEtolium.  The  granum  cnidium.  See 
Daphne  mezereon. 

^Eto'nychum.    See  Lithospermum. 

AFFECTION.  (Affrctio,onis,f.  This  is  expressed 
in  Greek  by  tzaOoc  :  hence pathema,  passio.)  Any  ex- 
isting disorder  of  the  whole  body,  or  a  part  of  it ;  as 
hysterics,  leprosy,  &c.  Thus,  by  adding  a  descriptive 
epithet  to  the  term  affection,  most  distempers  may  be 
expressed.  And  hence  we  say  febrile  affection,  cuta- 
neous affection,  &c,  using  the  word  affection  synony- 
mously with  disease. 

AFFINITY.  (Affinitas,  atis,  f. ;  a  proximity  of 
relationship.)  The  term  affinity  is  used  indifferently 
with  attraction.    See  Attraction. 

Affinity  of  aggregation.     See  Attraction. 

Affinity,  appropriate.  See  Affinity,  intermediate. 

Ai  unity  of  composition.    See  Attraction. 

Affinity,  compound.  When  three  or  more  bodes, 
on  account  of  their  mutual  affinity,  unite  and  form  one 
homogeneous  body,  then  the  affinity  is  termed  com- 
pound affinity  or  attraction :  thus,  if  to  a  solution  of 
sugar  and  water  be  added  spirits  of  wine,  these  three 
bodies  will  form  a  homogeneous  liquid  by  compound 
affinity.  _   . 

Affinity,  divellent.    See  Affinity,  quiescent. 

Affinity  double.  Double  elective  attraction. 
When  two  bodies,  each  consisting  of  two  elementary 
parts  come  into  contact,  and  are  decomposed,  so  that 
their  elements  become  reciprocally  united,  and  pro- 
duce two  new  compound  bodies,  the  decomposition  w 
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then  termed  decomposition  by  double  affinity  :  thus,  if 
we  add  common  salt,  which  consists  of  muriatic  acid 
and  soda,  to  nitrate  olsilwr,  which  is  composed  of  nitric 
acid  and  oxyde  of  silver,  these  two  bodies  will  be  decom- 
pounded ;  for  the  nitric  acid  unites  with  the  soda,  and 
the  oxyde  of  silver  with  the  munatic  acid,  and  thus 
may  be  obtained  two  new  bodies.  The  common  salt 
and  nitrate  of  silver  therefore  mutually  decompose 
each  other  by  what  is  called  double  affinity. 

Affinity,  INTERMEDIATE.  Appropriate  affinity. 
Affinity  of  an  intermedium  is,  when  two  substances  of 
different  kinds,  that  show  to  one  another  no  component 
affinity,  do,  by  the  assistance  of  a  third,  combine,  and 
unite  into  a  homogeneous  whole  :  thus,  oil  and  water 
are  substances  of  different  kinds,  which,  by  means  of 
alcali,  combine  and  unite  into  a  homogeneous  sub- 
stance:  hence  the  theory  of  lixiviums,  of  washing,  &c. 
See  Attraction. 

Affinity,  quiescent.  Mr.  Klrwari  employs  the 
term  Quiescent  affinity  to  mark  that,  by  virtue  of 
which,  the  principle  oi  each  compound,  decomposed 
by  double  affinity,  adhere  to  each  oilier;  and  Dwel- 
Unt  affinity,  to  distinguish  that  by  which  the  princi- 
ples of  one  body  unite  and  change  order  with  those 
of  the  other:  thus,  sulphate  of  potash  is  not  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  the  nitric  arid  or  by  lime,  when 
either  of  these  principles  is  separately  presented ;  but 
if  the  nitric  acid  be  combined  with  lime,  this  nitrate  of 
lime  will  decompose  the  sulphate  of  potash,  in  this 
last  case,  the  affinity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  with  the  al- 
cali is  weakened  by  its  affinity  to  the  lime.  This  acid, 
therefore,  is  subject  to  two  affinities,  the  one  which 
retains  it  to  the  alcali,  called  quiescent,  and  the  other 
which  attracts  it  toward  tlie  lime,  called  divcllcnt 
affinity. 

Affinity,  reciprocal.  When  a  compound  of  two 
bodies  is  decomposed  by  a  third,  the  separated  princi- 
ple being  in  its  turn  capable  of  decomposing  the  new 
combination  :  thus  ammonia  and  magnesia  will  sepa 
rate  each  other  from  muriatic  acid. 

Affinity,  simple.  Single  elective  attraction.  V 
a  body,  consisting  of  two  component  parts,  he  decom- 
posed on  the  approach  of  a  third,  which  has  a  greater 
affinity  with  one  of  those  component  parts  than  they 
have  for  each  other,  then  the  decomposition  is  termed 
decomposition  by  simple  "affinity:  for  instance,  if 
pure  potash  be  added  to  a  combination  of  nitric  acid 
and  lime,  the  union  which  existed  between  these  two 
bodies  will  cease,  because:  the  potash  combines  with 
the  nitric  acid,  and  the  lime,  being  disengaged,  is  pre 
cipitated.  The  reason  is,  that  the  nitric  acid  has  a 
greater  affinity  for  the  pure  potash  than  for  the  lime, 
therefore  it  deserts  the  lime,  to  combine  with  the  pot- 
ash. When  two  bodies  only  enter  into  chemical 
anion,  the  affinity,  which  was  the  cause  of  it,  is  also 
termed  simple  or  ."ingle  elective  attraction  ;  thus  the 
solution  of  sugar  and  water  is  produced  by  simple  affi- 
nity, because  there  are  but  two  bodies. 

AFFLA'TUS.  (Prom  ad  and  flare,  to  blow.)  A 
vapour  or  blast.  A  species  of  erysipelas,  which  at- 
tacks people  suddenly,  so  named  upon  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  it  was  produced  by  some  unwhole- 
some wind  blowing  on  the  part. 

AFFUSION.  (.Iffasiu;  from  ad,  and  fundo,  to 
pour  upon.)  Pouring  a  liquor  upon  something.  The 
affusion  of  cold  water,  or  pouring  two  or  three  quarts 
on  the  patient's  head  aun  boil,  is  sometimes  practised 
by  physicians,  but  lately  introduced  by  Dr.  Currie,  of 
.Liverpool,  in  the  treatment  of  typhus  fever,  and  which 
appears  to  possess  a  uniformity  of  success,  which  we 
look  for  in  vain  in  almost  any  other  branch  of  medical 
practice.  The  remedy  consists  merely  in  placing  the 
patient  in  a  bathing-tub,  or  other  convenient  vessel, 
and  pouring  a  pailful  of  cold  water  upon  his  body, 
after  which  he  is  wiped  dry,  and  again  put  to  bed.  'it 
should  be  noted, 

First,  That  it  is  the  low  contagions  fever  in  which 
the  cold  affusion  is  to  be  employed  :  the  first  symp- 
toms of  which  are  a  dull  headache,  with  restli 
and  shivering  ;  pains  in  the  back,  and  all  over  the  body, 
the  tongue  foul,  with  great  prostration  of  strength  :  the: 
headache  becoming  more  acute,  the  heat  of  the  body,  by 
the  thermometer,  102°  to  105",  or  more  ;  general  r( 
ness,  increasing  to  delirium,  particularly  in  the  night. 

Secondly,  That  it  is  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease 
we  must  employ  the  remedy ;  and  generally  in  the  state 
of  the  greatest  heat  and  exacerbation. 
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Thirdly,  It  is  affusion,  not  immersion,  that  must  be 

"since  the  Brst  publication  of  Dr.  Currie's  work,  the 
practice  of  allusion  has  been  extended  throughout 
England  ;  and  its  efficacy  has  been  establish!  d  n  some 
of  the  disease,  from  which  the- author  had  origin 
ally  proscribed  the  practice  of  it.  <  jne  ofithe  caution- 
ary injunctions  which  had  been  given  for  the  allusion 
of  cold  water  in  tever,  was  never  to  employ  it  »'  eo* s 
where  the  patient  had  a  sense  of  chilliness  upon  Inm, 
even  it'  the  thermometer,  applied  to  the  trunk  01  tne 
body,  indicated  a  preternatural  degree  ol  heat,  in  ins 
last  edition  of  Reports,  however,  Dr.  Currie  has  given 
the  particulars  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  col. 
allusion  was  so  managed  as  to  produce  a  successful 
event.  .    , 

In  fevers  arising  from,  or  accompanied  by,  topical 
iii thivi  111  at ia a,  his  experience  does  not  justify  the  use  ot 
cold  affusion;  though,  in  a  great  yariet)  of  these- cases, 
the  warm  affusion  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
"  And,''  says  he,  "  though  I  have  used  the  cold  al- 
lusion in  some  instances,  so  late  as  the  twelfth  or  four- 
ilav  of  contagious  fever,  with  safety  and  suc- 
et  it  can  only  he  employed,  at  this  advanced 
period,  in  the  instances  in  which  the  heat  keeps  up 
steadily  above  the  natural  standard,  and  the  respira- 
tion continues  free,  in  such  cases,  I  have  seen  it  ap- 
pease agitation  and  restlessness,  dissipate  delirium, 
and,  as  it  were,  snatch  the  patient  from  impending  dis- 
solution. But  it  is  in  the  early  stages  of  fever  (let  me 
again  repeal)  that  it  ought  always  to  he  employed,  if 
possible ;  an  '-where,  without  any  regard  to  the  heat  of 
the  patient,  it  is  had  recourse  to  in  the  last  stage  of  • 
fever,  after  every  other  remedy  has  failed,  and  the  case 
appears  desperate,  (of  which  I  have  heard  several  in- 
stances,) can  it  appear  surprising  that  the  issue  should 
sometimes  be  unfavourable?" 

Numerous  :ommunications  from  various  practition- 
ers, in  the  West  and  East  Indies,  in  Egypt  and  Ame- 
rica, also  show  the  efficacy  of  affusion  in  the  raging 
fevers  of  hot  countries. 

AFORA.  (  From  a,  priv.  and  fores,  a  door.)  Having 
a  door  or  valve :  applied  to  plants,  the  seed  vessel  of 
which  is  not  furnished  with  a  valvule. 
AFTER-BIRTH.     See  Placenta. 
A'-ga  cretensium.    The  small  Spanish  milk-thistle. 
AGALACTA'TIO.     See  Agalactia. 
AGALACTIA.      (AyaAaK-/"*;    fl0m   ",  priv.  and 
yaXa,  milk.)     Jlgalaxis  ;  Agalactia  ;  Agalactatio.    A 
fmilk  hi"  childbirth. 
AGALA'CTOS.     (From  a,  priv.  and  ya'Xa,  milk.) 
An  epithet  given  to  women  who  have  no  milk  when 
they  lie  in. 
AGALA'XIS.    See  Agalactia. 
Agallochum.     See  Lignum  aloes. 
Agallochum  verTjm.     See  Lignum  aloes. 
Aga'luge.  •  See  Lignum  aloes. 
Agallvgum.    See  Lignum  aloes. 
AG  U.MATOL1TE,    See  f igvrestone. 
AGARIC.    See  Agaricus. 

Agaricoi'des.  (From  ayapticos,  the  agaric,  and 
tiXos,  resemblance.)  A  species  of  fungus  like  the 
agaric. 

AGARICUS.  Agaric.  The  -name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  Oryptogamia; 
Older,  Fungi.  The  plants  of  this  genus  appear  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  nature  of  animal  matter  than  any 
other  productions  Of  the  vegetable:  kingdom,  as,  beside 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon,  they  contain  a  consi- 
po|tion  of  nitrogen,  and  yield  ammonia  by  dis- 
tillation. Prof.  Proust  has  likewise  discovered  in 
them  the  benzoic  acid,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  mushrooms,  remarkable  for  the  quickness  of 
their  growth  and  decay,  as  well  as  lor  the  lector  attend- 
ing their  spontaneous  decomposition,  were  unaccount- 
ably neglected  by  analytical  chemists,  though  capable 
of  icw  aiding  their  trouble,  as  is  evinced  by  the  recent 
investigations  and  discoveries  of  Missis.  Vauquelin 
and  Braconnot.  The  insoluble  fungous  portion  of  the 
mushroom,  though  it  resembles  woody  fibre  in  some 
yet  being  less  soluble  than  it  in  alcalies,  and 
yielding  a  nutritive  food,  is  evidently  a  peculiar  pro- 
duct, to  which  accordingly  the  name  of  fungin  has 
been  given.  Two  new  vegetable  acids,  the  boletic  and 
fungic,  weie  also  fruits  of  these  researches. 

The  six  following  species  have  been  submitted  to 
chemical  analysis ;  the  results  are  affixed  to  each.    1. 
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'V™"  campeatris,  an  ordinary  article  oi  too  ana- 
lyzed by  Vauquelin,  gave  the  following  constituents 
1.  Adipocire.  On  expressing  the  juice  of  the  agaric 
and  subjecting  the  remainder  to  the  action  of  boiling 
alkohol,  a  fatty  matter  is  extracted,  which  falls  down 
in  white  flakes  as  the  alkohol  cools.  It  has  a  dirty 
white  colour;  a  fatty  feel,  like  spermaceti;  and,  ex- 
posed to  heat,  soon  melts,  and  then  exhales  the  odour  of 
grease.  j>.  An  oily  matter-.  3.  Vegetable  albumen. 
-..  I  he  sugar  of  mushrooms.  5.  An  animal  matter 
soluble  m  water  and  alkohol:  on  being  heated,  it 
evolves  the  odour  of  roasting  meat,  like  osmazome. 
6.  An  animal  matter  not  soluble  in  alkohol.  7.  Fungin. 
8.  Acetate  of  potash. 

2.  Jigaricus  volvaceus  afforded  Braconnot  fungin, 
gelatin,  vegetable  albumen,  much  phosphate  of  potash, 
some  acetate  of  potash,  sugar  of  mushrooms,  a  brown 
oil,  adipocire,  wax,  a  very  fugacious  deleterious  matter, 
uncombined  acid,  supposed  to  be  the  acetic,  benzoic 
acid,  muriate  of  potash,  and  a  deal  of  water  ;  in  all 
14  ingredients. 

:i.  jigaricus  acris,  or  piperatus,  was  found  by  Bra- 
connot, after  a  minute  analysis,  to  contain  nearly  the 
same  ingredients  as  the  preceding,  without  the  wax 
and  benzoic  acid,  but  with  more  adipocire. 

4.  Jigaricus  stypticus.  From  twenty  parts  of  this 
Braconnot  obtained  of  resin  and  adipocire  1.8,  fungin 
10.7,  of  an  unknown  gelatinous  substance,  a  potash 
salt,  and  a  fugacious  acrid  principle,  1.5. 

5.  Jigaricus  bulbosus,  was  examined  by  Vauquelin, 
who  found  tin:  following  constituents  :  an  animal  mat- 
ter insoluble  in  alkohol ;  osmazome ;  a  soft  fatty  matter 
of  a  yellow  colour  and  acrid  taste  ;  an  acid  salt,  (not  a 
phosphate.)  Tin'  insoluble  substance  of  the  agaric 
yielded  an  acid  by  distillation. 

6.  Jigaricus  tkeogolus.  In  this,  Vauquelin  found 
sugar  of  mushrooms  ;  osmazome  ;  a  bitter  acrid  fatty 
matter;  an  animal  matter  not  soluble  in  alkohol;  a 
salt  containing  a  vegetable  acid. 

Aoaricus  albus.  See  Boletus  laricis. 
Aoaricus  campestkis.  There  are  several  species 
of  the  agaric,  which  go  by  the  term  mushroom ;  as  the 
Jigaricus  chantarellus,  deliciosus,  vwlaceus,  &c. ;  but 
that  which  is  eaten  in  this  country  is  the  Agaricus 
campesiris  of  Linnaeus.  Similar  to  it  in  quality  is  the 
champignon,  or  Jigaricus  pratensis.  Broiled  with 
salt  and  pepper,  or  stewed  with  cream  and  some  aro- 
matic, they  are  extremely  delicious,  and,  if  not  eaten 
'.  to  excess,  salubrious.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
ascertain  that  they  are  the  true  fungus,  and  not  those 
of  a  poisonous  nature.  Catchup  is  made  by  throwing 
salt  on  mushrooms,  which  causes  them  to  part  with 
their  juice. 

Aoaricus  chantarellus.  A  species  of  fungus, 
esteemed  a  delicacy  by  the  French.  Broiled  with  salt 
and  pepper,  it  has  much  the  flavourof  a  roasted  cockle. 
Aoaricus  chiruroorum.  See  Boletus  igniarius. 
Aoaricus  cinnamomeus.  Brown  mushroom.  This 
species  of  agaric  is  of  a  pleasant  smell.  When  broiled, 
it  gives  a  good  flavour. 

Aoaricus  deluiosus.  This  fungus,  well  seasoned, 
and  then  broiled,  has  the  exact  flavour  of.  a  roasted 
muscle.    It  is  in  season  in  September. 

Aoaricus  mineralis  A  mineral;  the  mountain 
milk,  or  mountain  meal,  of  the  Germans.  It  is  one  of 
the  purest  of  the  native  carbonates  of  lime,  found 
chiefly  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  at  the  bottom  of  some 
lakes,  in  a  loose  or  semi-indurated  form,  ft  has  been 
used  internally  in  haemorrhages,  strangury,  gravel, 
and  dysenteries ;  and  externally  as  an  application  to 
old  ulcers,  and  weak  and  watery  eyes. 

[It  is  composed  of  very  minute  particles,  feebly 
cohering,  fine  or  soft  to  the  touch,  and  soiling  the 
tingers.  Its  texture  is  spongy,  and  hence  it.  usually 
swims  fora  moment  when  placed  on  water.  Its  colour 
is  white,  either  pure,  or  tinged  with  yellow,  &c.  It  is 
a  very  pure  carbonate  of  lime. 

Agaric  mineral  undoubtedly  proceeds  from  thegra- 
dual  disintegration  of  other  varieties  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  is  deposited  from  water  in  the  cavities  or 
fissures  of  other  calcareous  rooks. 

Var.  1.  Fossil  Farina.  This  variety  differs  but 
little  from  that  just  described,  and  has  probably  a 
similar  origin.  It  appears  in  thin,  white  crusts,  light 
as  cotton,  and  very  easily  reducible  to  powder.  These 
crusts  are  attached  to  the  lateral  or  lower  surfaces  of 
beds  of  shell,  limestone,  &c. — Clcav.  Min.     A.] 
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Aoaricus  musoarius.  Hug  agaric,  so  called  from 
us  known  virtue  in  destroying  bugs.  This  reddish 
tuirgus  is  the  Jigaricus— stipitatus,  lamellis  dimidiatis 
soMarus,  stiptte  eolvato,  apicedilutato,basi  ovato,o{ 
Limueus.  It  is  not  much  known  in  this  country. 
Haller  reiates  that  six  persons  of  Lithuania  perished 
at  one  time,  by  eating  this  kind  of  mushroom ;  and 
that  in  others  it  has  caused  delirium.  The  following 
account  from  Orfila,  of  the  effects  of  this  species  in 
the  animal  economy,  is  interesting.  Several  French 
soldiers  ate,  at  two  leagues  from  Polosck,  in  Russia, 
mushrooms  of  the  above  kind.  Four  of  them,  of  a 
robust  constitution,  who  conceived  themselves  proof 
against  the  consequences  under* which  their  feebler 
companions  were  beginning  to  suffer, refused  obsii- 
nately  to  take  an  emetic.  In  the  evening,  the  following 
symptoms  appeared.  Anxiety,  sense  of  suffocation, 
ardent  thirst,  intense  griping  pains,  a  small  and  irregu- 
lar pulse,  universal  cold  sweats,  changed  expression  of 
countenance,  violet  tint  of  the  nose  and  lips,  general 
trembling,  foetid  stools.  These  symptoms  becoming 
worse,  they  were  carried  to  the  hospital.  Coldness 
and  livid  colour  of  the  limbs,  a  dreadful  delirium,  and 
acute  pains,  accompanied  them  to  the  last  moment. 
One  of  them  sunk  a  few  hours  after  his  admission  into 
the  hospital ;  the  three  others  had  the  same  fate,  in  the 
course  of  the  night.  On  opening  their  dead  bodies,  tin- 
stomach  and  intestines  displayed  large  spots  of  inflam- 
mation and  gangrene;  and  putrefaction  seemed  ad- 
vancing very  rapidly.  It  is  employed  externally  to 
strumous  phagedenic,  and  fistulous  ulcers,  as  an  escha- 
rotic. 

Aoaricus  piperatus.  The  plant  thus  named  hy 
Linnaeus,  is  the  pepper  mushroom  ;  also  called  peppei 
agaric.  It  is  the  Fungus  piperatus  albus,  lacUt-suao 
turgens  of  Ray.  Fungus  albus  atria.  When  freely 
taken,  fatal  consequences  are  related  by  several  writers 
to  have  been  the  result.  When  this  vegetable  has  even 
lost  its  acrid  juice  by  drying,  its  caustic  quality  still 
remains. 

*  Aoaricus  pratensis.  The  champignon  of  Hud- 
son's Flora  Anglica.  This  plant  has  but  little  smell, 
and  is  rather  dry,  yet  when  broiled  and  stewed,  com- 
municates a  good  flavour. 

Aoaricus  violaceus.  Violet  mushroom.  This 
fungus  requires  much  broiling,  but  when  sufficiently 
done  and  seasoned,  it  is  as  delicious  as  an  oyster. 
Hudson's  bulbosns  is  only  a  variety  of  this. 

AGATE.  A  mineral  found  chiefly  in  Siberia  and 
Saxony,  which  consists  of  chalcedony  blended  with 
variable  proportions  of  jasper,  amethyst,  quartz,  opal, 
heliotrope,  and  carnelion. 

[This  name  is  usually  applied  to  an  aggregate  of 
certain  quartzy  or  siliceous  substances,  intimately 
combined,  possessing  a  great  degree  of  hardness,  a 
compact  and  fine  texture,  agreeable  colours,  variously 
arranged  and'  intermixed,  and  susceptible  of  a  good 
polish.  The  minerals  which  most  frequently  ent(  r 
into  the  composition  of  agates,  are  common  chalce- 
dony, carnelion,  and  jasper,  to  which  are  sometimes 
added  flint,  hornstone,  common*  quartz,  amethyst, 
heliotrope,  and  opal.  The  chalcedony,  however,  is  Ihe 
most  common  and  abundant  ingredient,  .and  may  fre- 
quently be  considered  the  base  of  the  agate;  in  fact, 
some  agates  are  composed  entirely  of  chalcedony  dif 
ferently  coloured.  In  most  cases,  only  two  or  three  of 
the  aforementioned  ingredients  occur  in  the  same 
agate  ;  but,  though  variously  intermixed,  each  ingre- 
dient usually  remains  perfectly  distinct. 

Agates  exhibit  the  colours  already  mentioned,  while 
describing  the  simple  minerals  which  compose  them 
Mm  these  colours  are  often  so  arranged,  as  to  present 
the  resemblance  of  some  well-known  object.  Hence 
arises  much  of  the  beauty  of  agates  ;  and  hence  also 
most  of  the  distinctive  names  they  have  received  in 
the  arts.  Of  these  a  few  will  be  mentioned.  1.  Onyx 
agate.  2.  Eyed  agate.  3.  Dotted  agate.  4.  Moss 
agate.  5.  Dendritic  agate.  6.  Spotted  or  figured 
agate.  7.  Breccia  agate.  8.  Fortification  agate.  9. 
Ribband  agate,  &c.     Cleac.  J\I>»-    A.J 

[Agatized  wood.  This  substance  appears  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  process  common  y  called  the  pe- 
trifaction of  wood,  rr  is  essentially  composed  ol  sili- 
cons earth,  wldch  it  is  Untidy  probable  has  been  gra- 
duillv  deposited,  as  the  vegetable  matter  was  decom- 
posed and  removed.  Both  Us  form  and  texture  indi- 
cattuts  out'in.   Thus  it  presents  more  or  less  distinctly, 
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the  form  of  the  trunk,  branches,  roots,  or  knots,  which 
once  belonged  to  the  vegetable.  The  surface  is  rough 
or  longitudinally  striated.  Its  texture  is  fibrous,  and 
the  fibres  often  intertwined  like  those  of  wood.  Its 
longitudinal  fracture  is  usually  fibrous  or  splintery,  and 
its  cross  fracture  imperfectly  conchoidal,  with  little 
or  no  lustre. —  Cleav.  Mm. 

Agatized  wood  has  been  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  Su-.tes.  We  havo  seen  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Mitchill  some  remarkable  specimens  of  siliceous 
petrifactions  or  agatized  madrepores,  echini,  &x.  from 
the  West-Indian  islands.    A.] 

AGE.  JEtas.  The  ancients  reckoned  six  stages  of 
life. 

1.  Pueritia,  childhood,  which  is  to  the  fifth  year 
of  our  age. 

2.  Adolescentia,  youth,  reckoned  to  the  eighteenth, 
and  youth  properly  so  called,  to  the.  twenty-firth  year. 

3.  Juventus,  reckoned  from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the 
thirty-fifth  year. 

4.  Virilis  atas,  manhood,  from  the  thirty-fifth  to 
the  fiftieth  year. 

5.  Senectus,  old  age,  from  fifty  to  sixty.  * 

li.  Crepita  alas,  decrepit  age,  which  ends  in  death. 

AGENE'SIA.  (AytwiJin  ;  from  a,  neg.  yevvaw,  or 
ytvopat,  to  beget.)  Male  sterility,  or  impoteucy  in 
man.  A  terra  employed  by  Vogel  and  Good.  See 
Nosology. 

A'GER.  (Ager,  gri.  m. ;  from  aypos-)  The  com- 
mon earth  or  soil. 

Acer  naturjE.    The  womb. 

AGE'RATUM.  (Ayvpalov ;  from  a,  priy.  and  yn- 
pas,  senectus  :  never  old,  evergreen  ;  because  its  flow- 
ers preserve  their  beauty  a  long  tune.)     See  Achillea 

Mil. 

AGEU'STIA.  (From  a,,  neg.  and  yevopai,  gusto, 
to  taste.)  Agheustia;  Apogeustia ;  Apogeusis.  A. 
defect  or  loss  of  taste.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
locales,  and  order  dysesthesia  of  Cullen.  The  causes 
are  fever  or  palsy,  whence,  lie  forms  two  species:  the 
latter  he  calls  organic,  arising  from  some  affection  in' 
the  membrane  of  the  tongue,  by  which  relishing  things, 
or  those  which  have  some  taste,  are  prevented  from 
coining  into  contact  with  the  nerves  ;  the  other  atonic, 
arising  without  any  affection  of  the  tongue. 

AGGLUTINA'NTIA.  Adhesive  medicines  which 
heal  by  causing  the  parts  to  stick  together. 

AGGLUTINA'TION.      (Aggluiinatio  ;    from    ad 
and  u  lut.ino,  to  glue  together.)    The  adhesive  union  or 
sticking  together  of  substances. 
Aggluti'tio.    Obstruction  in  the  oesophagus,  or  a 

Ity  in  swallowing. 
AGGREGATE.  (Aggregatus ;  from  aggrego,  to 
assemble  together.)  Aggregated  or  added  together. 
1.  When  bodies  of  the  same  kind  are  united,  the  only 
consequence  is,  that  one  larger  body  is  produced.  In 
the  united  mass  is  called  an  aggregate,  and 
dots  not  diner  in  its  chemical  properties  from  the  bo- 
on s  from  which  it  was  originally  made.  Elementary 
writers  call  the  smallest  parts  into  which  an  aggregate 
can  be  divided  without  destroying  its  chemical  pro- 
perties, integrant  parts.  Thus  the  integrant  parts  of 
common  salt  are  the  smallest  parts  which  can  be  con- 
ceived to  remain  without  change;  and  beyond  these, 
any  further  subdivision  cannot  be  made  without  deve- 
loping the  component  parts,  namely,  the  alcali  and  the 
acid  ;  which  are  still  further  resolvable  into  their  con- 
stituent principles. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  glands,  flowers,  gems,  &c.  An 
aggregate  fiV-ver  is  one  which  consists  of  a  number  of 
smaller  flowers  or  fructifications,  collected  into  a  head 
by  means  of  some  part  common  to  them  all.  In  this 
view  aggregate  flowers  are  opposed  to  simple  flowers 
which  have  a  single  fructification,  complete  in  its 
parts,  nine  of  which  are  common  to  many  flowers. 

Aggregate  gem.  A  term  applied  in  botany  when 
two,  three,  or  even  more  gems  appear  at  the  same 
lime. 

Aggregate  glands.  (From  aggrego,  to  assemble 
together.)  Glandule  aggregate.  An  assemblage  of 
glands,  as  those  on  some  parts  of  the  internal  surface 
of  the  intestines. 

Aggregate   peduncle.    Clustered  flower  stalks, 
so  called  when  several  grow  together,  as  in  verbascum 
nigrum. 
Aggregation,  affinity  of.    See  Attraction. 
■  Aggregation,  attraction  of.    See  Attraction. 
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AGGREGATUS.     See  AggregaU 

AGHEUSTIA.     Bee  Ageustia. 

AGITATO'RIA.    Convulsive  diseases. 

AGLACTA'TIO.    Defect  of  milk. 

AGLA'XIS.    Defect  of  milk.| 

Aolium.    1.  A  shining  tubercle  or  pustule  on  th« 

2.  A  white  speck  on  the  eye.    See  JEgides. 

A'gnacal.  A  tree,  which,  according  to  Ray,  grows 
about  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  resembles  a  pear- 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  great  provocative  to  venery. 

Agna'ta.    See  Adnata  tunica. 
\(;.\TNA.      (Aa-nina;    from     agnus,    a    lamb.) 
AStius  calls  one  of  the  membranes  which  involve  the 
foetus  by  the  name  of  membrana  agnina,  which  he 
derives  from  its  tenderness.    See  Amnios. 

AGNOI' A.  (From  a,  priv.  and  yivuoKU),  to  know.) 
Forgetfulness. 

A'GNUS.    A  lamb. 

Agnus  castus.  (Called  agnus,  from  the  down 
upon  its  surface,  which  resembles  that  upon  a  lamb's 
skin  ;  and  castus,  because  the  chaste  matrons,  at  the 
feasts  of  Ceres,  strewed  them  upon  their  beds  and  lay 
upon  them.)     See  Vitex  agnus  castus. 

[Agnus  tartaricus.  This  is  a  vegetable  produc- 
tion, and  belongs  to  the  ferns.  It  is  the  root  of  the 
Polypodium  Barometz,  belonging  to  the  class  Crypto- 
gamia,  and  order  Felices  of  Linnaeus.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  orange-coloured  wool 
among  the  radicals,  and  has  a  peculiar  oblong  figure, 
which,  when  put  in  a  proper  position,  has  a  remote 
resemblance  to  a  sheep.  When  pulled  up  by  the  roots, 
the  stipes  of  the  leaves,  except  four,  are  cut  away,  and 
left  behind  are  trimmed  to  resemble  legs,  and 
this  Chinese  juggle  lias  had  great  sway  in  the  world, 
and  has  deceived  even  Dr.  Darwin,  who  has  figured 
and  noticed  it  in  his  Botanic  Garden  as  a  plant  grow 
ing  in  the  form  of  an  animal. — JVbtes  from  Mitchill's 
Lectures.    A.J 

Agomphi'asis.    A  looseness  of  the  teeth. 

A'oone.  (Avow; ;  from  a,  neg.  and  ybvoc,  offspring : 
so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  cause  barrenness.) 
Henbane,     See  Huosciamus  niger. 

AGO'NIA.    Sterility,  impotence,  agony. 

Agoni'sticum.  (Ayunxg-iicov  ;  from  ayojvtaio,  to 
struggle.)  A  term  used  by  ancient  physicians  to  sig- 
nify water  extremely  cold,  which  was  directed  to  be 
given  in  large  quantities,  in  acute  erysipelatous  fevers, 
with  a  view  of  overpowering  or  struggling  with  the 
at  of  the  blood. 

A'GONOS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  yovoc,  or  yovn,  an 
offspring.)  Barfen.  Hippocrates  calls  those  women 
so  who  have  no  children,  though  they  might  have  if 
the  impediment  were  removed. 

AGKE'STIS..  1.  Pertaining  to  the  field ;  the  trivial 
name  of  many  plants. 

2.  In  the  works  of  some  old  writers,  it  expresses  an 
ungovernable  malignity  in  a  disease. 

A'GRI  A.  1.  A  name  of  the  Ilex  aquifolium,  or  com  • 
mon  holly. 

2.  A  malignant  pustule,  of  which  the  ancient  sur 
geons,  and  uarticularly  Cclsus,  describe  two  sorts  ;  one 
which  has  lieen  so  called,  is  small,  and  casts  a  rough- 
ness or  redness  over  the  skin,  slightly  corroding  it ; 
smooth  about  its  centre ;  spreads  slowly  ;  and  is  of  a 
round  figure.  The  second  ulcerates,  with  a  violent 
redness  and  corrosion,  so  as  to  make  the  hair  fall  off  ■ 
it  is  of  an  unequal  form,  and  turns  leprous. 

AGRIA'MPELOS.  (From  aypioc,  wild,  and  apne- 
Xos,  a  vine.)  The  wild  vine,  or  white  bryony.  See 
Bryonia. 

AGRLEI^E' A.  (From  aypiog,  wild,  and  cXaia,  the 
oiive-tree.)    The  oleaster,  or  wild  olive. 

AGRI'FOLIUM.  (From  a<as,  a  prickle,  and  0uA- 
Xtfi',  a  leaf.)  The  holly-tree.  Which  should  rather  be 
called  acifolium,  from  its  prickly  leaves. 

AGRIMO'NIA.  (Agrimonia,  a:,  f.  ;  from  aypoc,  a 
field,  and  poi/og,  alone :  so  named  from  its  being  the 
chief  of  all  wild  herbs.)     Agrimony. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan 
system.     Class,  Dodecandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  common  agri- 
mony.   See  Agrimonia  eupatoria. 

Agrimonia  eupatoria.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  agrimony.  Agrimonai  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias ;  Agrimonia— foliis  caulinis  pinnatis,folioli* 
undiqut  scrratis,  omnibus  7ninutis  inlcrstinctis,  /rite- 
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libus  hispidis  of  Linnseus.  It  is  common  in  fields  about 
hedges  and  shady  places,  flowering  in  June  and  July 
It  has  been  principally  regarded  in  the  character  of  a 
mild  astringent  and  corroborant,  and  many  authors 
recommend  it  as  a  dcobstruent,  especially  in  hepatic 
and  other  visceral  obstructions.  Uhomel  relates  two 
instances  of  its  successful  use  in  cases  where  the  liver 
was  much  enlarged  and  indurated.  It  has  been  used 
with  advantage  in  hamiorrhngk:  affections,  and  to  give 
tone  to  a  lax  and  weak  state  of  the  solids.  In  cutane- 
ous disorders,  particularly  in  scabies,  we  have  been 
told  that  it  manifests  great  efficacy.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  given  infused  with  liquorice  in  the  form  of  tea ; 
but,  according  to  Alston,  it  should  be  always  exhibited 
In  the  state  of  powder.  It  is  best  used  while  fresh,  and 
the  tops,  before  the  flowers  are  formed,  possess  the 
most  virtue.  Cullen  observes  that  the  agrimony  has 
some  astringent  powers,  but  they  are  feeble  ;  and  pays 
little  attention  to  what  has  been  said  in  its  favour. 

AGRIMONY.    See  Agrimonia. 

Agrimony  hemp.     See  Bidens  tripartita. 

AGRIOCA'RDAMUM.  (From  ayptos,  wild,  and 
KapSajtov,  the  nasturtium.)  Sciatica  cresses,  or  wild 
garden  cress. 

AGRIOCA'STANUM.  (From  aypto;,  wild,  and 
Ka^avov,  the  cHestnut.)  Earth  of  pig-nut.  See  Bu- 
nium  bulbo-castanum. 

AGRIOCI'NARA.  (From  aypioc,  wild,  and  Kivapa, 
artichoke.)  Wild  artichoke  ;  not  so  good  as  the  culti- 
vated for  any  purpose.     See  Cinara  scolymus. 

AGRIOCOCCIME'LA.  (From  aypios,  wild,  kokkos, 
a  berry,  and  ur/Xca,  an  apple-tree.)  The  Prunus  spi- 
nosa  of  Limueus. 

AGRIOME'LA.    The  crab-apple. 

A'grion.  Agriophyllon.  The  peucedanum  silaus, 
or  hog's  fennel. 

AGRIOPASTINA'CA.  (From  aypws,  wild,  and 
pastinaca,  a  carrot.)     Wild  carrot,  or  parsnip. 

AGRIOPHY'LLON.     See  Agrion. 

AGRIORI'GANUM.  (Fro:u  aypws,  wild,  and  opi- 
yavov,  marjoram.)  Wild  marjoram.  See  iJriganum 
vulgare. 

AGRIOSELI'NUM.  (From  aypios,  wild,  and  ct\t- 
vov,  parsley.)  Wild  parsley.  Lee  Smyrnium  olusa- 
trum. 

AGRIOSTA'RI.  (From  aypiog,  wild,  and  Tais, 
-.vheat.)    Field- com,  a  species  of  Triticum. 

AGRIPA'LMA.  (From  aypios,  wild,  and  tnaA/ja,  a 
palm-tree.)  Agripalma  galiis.  The  herb  mother- 
wort, or  wild-palm. 

Agripa'lma  gallis.     See  Agripalma. 

AGRl'PP-iE.  Those  children  which  are  born  with 
their  feet  foremost  are  so  called,  because  that  was  said 
to  be  the  case  with  Agrippa  the  Roman,  who  was 
named  ab  a'gropartu,  from  his  difficult  birth. 

A'GRIUM.  An  impure  sort  of  natron.  The  purer 
sort  was  called  hnhnyrhaga. 

AGROSTEMMA.  (Kypov  ?tppa,  ,Ile  garland  of 
the  field.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  Dc- 
candria;  Order,  Pentagynia.  Cockle. 
,  Agrostemma  githaoo.  This  plant  lias  been 
called  Nigellastruni ;  Pscudo  mclavlhium  ;  l/yehnis 
segetum  major ;  Gilhago;  JVigella  officinarum  ;  Lych- 
noides  segetum.  Cockle.  It  has  hg' particular  virtues, 
and  is  fallen  into  disuse. 

AGROSTIS.  (From  aypos,  a  field.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Triandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 
Bentgrass. 

AGRU'MINA.    Leeks;  wild  onions. 

AGRY'PNIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  virvo;,  sleep.) 
Watchfulness ;  sleeplessness.  The  name  of  a  genus 
in  Good's  Nosology.    See  Nosology. 

AGRYPNOCO'MA.  (From  aypvirvos,  without  sleep, 
and  K<oua,  a  lethargy.)  A, lethargic  kind  of  watchful- 
new,  in  .which  the  patient  is  stupidly  drowsy,  and  yet 
cannot  sleep. 

AGUE.     See  Febris  Intermittens. 

Ague  cake.  The  popular  name  for  a  hard  tumour, 
mos?  probably  the  spleen  on  the  left  side  of  the  belly, 
lower  than  the  false  ribs  in  the  region  of  the  spleen, 
said  to  be  the  effect  of  intermittent  fevers.  However 
frequent  it  might  have  been  formerly,  it  is  now  very 
rare,  and  although  then  said  to  be  owing  to  the  use  of 
bark,  it  is  now  less  frequent  since  the  bark  has  been 
generally  employed. 

Ague  drop.  A  medicine  sold  for  the  cure  of  agues, 
composed  of  arsenite  of  potassa  in  solution  in  water 
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The  regular  substitute  for  the  quack  medicine  called 
the  tasteless  ague  drop,  which  has  cured  thousands  of 
that  complaint,  is  the  liquor  arsenica'.is,  or  Fowler's 
arsenical  solution. 

Ague-free.  A  name  given  by  some  to  sassafras,  on 
account  o(  its  supposed  febrifuge  virtue. 

AGUSTINE.  (From  a,  priv.  and  ya$ia,  taste,  that 
is  tasteless.)  Augustina.  A  new  earth  discovered  in 
the  Saxon  beryl,  or  beryl  of  Georgien  Stadt,  (a  stone 
greatly  resembling  the  beryl  of  Siberia)  by  Professor 
rromsdorfl,  of  Erfurth,  in  Germany,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  of  agustine,  %n  account  of  the  pro- 
perty of  forming  salts  which  are  nearly  destitute  of 
taste.  This  earth  is  white  and  insipid  :  when  moist- 
ened with  water,  it  is  somewhat  ductile,  but  is  not 
soluble  in  that  fluid.  Exposed  to  a  violent  heat,  it  be- 
comes extremely  hard,  but  acquires  no  taste.  It  com- 
bines with  acids,  forming  salts  which  have  little  or  no 
taste.  It  docs  not  combine  either  in  the  humid  or  dry 
way  with  alcalies,  or  with  their  carbonates.  It  retains 
carbonic  acid  but  feebly.  It  dissolves  in  acids  equally 
well  after  having  been  hardened  by  exposure  to  heat, 
as  when  newly  precipitated.  With  sulphuric  acid  it 
forms  a  salt  which  is  insipid,  and  scarcely  soluble,  but 
an  excess  of  acid  renders  it  soluble,  and  capable  of 
crystallizing  in  stars.  With  an  excess  of  phosphoric 
acid  it  forms  a  very  soluble  salt.  With  nitrous  acid  it 
forms  a  salt  scarcely  soluble. 

Agutiguepoo'bi  braziliensis-.  An  Indian  name 
of  the  arrow-root.     See  Maranta. 

[AIGUE  MARINE,  called  by  some  aquamarina ;  one 
of  the  precious  stones  which  has  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  name  sometimes 
employed  to  designate  the  beryl.    A.] 

AIMATEI'A.  A  black  bilious  and  blood-like  dis- 
charge from  the  bowels. 

AlMORKH03'A.     See  Hwmorrliagia. 

AIMO'RKHOIS.     See  Hicmorrhois. 

AlPATIIEI'A.  tFroni  aCh  always,  and  zsaQos,  a 
disease.)     Diseases  of  long  continuance. 

Ai'pi.  Aipima  coxrra.  Aipipoca.  Indian  words 
forCassada.    See  Jatropha  manihot. 

AIR.  This  term  was,  till  lately,  used  as  the  generic 
name  for  such  invisible  and  exceedingly  rare  fluids  as 
possess  a  very  high  degree  of  elasticity,  and  are  not 
condensible  into  the  liquid  state  by  any  degree  of  cold 
hitherto  produced  ;  but  as  this  term  is  commonly  em- 
ployed to  signify  that  compound  of  aeriform  fluids 
which  constitutes  our  atmosphere,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  restrict  it  to  this  signification,  and  to  em- 
ploy as  the  generic  term  the  word  Gas,  for  the  different 
kinds  of  air,  except  what  relates  to  our  atmospheric 
compound. 

Air,  atmospheric.  "  The  immense  mass  of  perma- 
nently elastic  fluid  which  surrounds  the  globe  we  in- 
habit," says  Dr.  Ure,  "must  consist  of  a  general 
assemblage  of  every  kind  of  air  which  can  he  formed 
by  the  various  bodies  that  compose  its  surface. 
Most  of  these,  however,  are  absorbed  by  water;  a 
number  of  them  are  decomposed  by  combination  with 
each  other;  and  some  of  them  are  seldom  disengaged 
in  considerable  quantities  by  the  processes  of  nature. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  lower  atmosphere  consists  chiefly 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  together  with  moisture  and 
the  occasional  vapours  or  exhalations  of  bodies.  The 
upper  atmosphere  seems  to  be  composed  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  hydrogen,  a  fluid  of  so  much  less  specific 
gravity  than  any  other,  that  it  must  naturally  ascend 
to  the  highest  place,  where,  being  occasionally  set  on 
fire  by  electricity,  it  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
aurora  borealis  and  fire-balls.  It  may  easily  be  un- 
derstood, that  this  will  only  happen  on  the  confines  of 
the  respective  masses  of  common  atmospherical  air, 
and  of  the  inflammable  air;  that  the  combustion  will 
extend  progressively,  though  rapidly,  in  flashings  from 
the  place  where  it  commences  ;  and  that  when  by  any 
means  a  stream  of  inflammable  air,  in  its  progress  to- 
ward the  upper  atmosphere,  is  set  on  fire  at  one  end, 
its  ignition  may  be  much  more  rapid  than  what  hap- 
pens higher  up,  where  oxygen  is  wanting,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  definite  in  its  figure  and  progression, 
go  as  to  form  the  appearance  of  a  fire-ball. 

That  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  is  so  transparent  as 
to  be  invisible  except  by  the  blue  colour  it  reflects 
when  in  very  large  masses,  as  is  seen  in  the  sky  or 
region  above  us,  or  in  viewing  extensive  landscapes; 
that  it  is  without  smell,  escept  that  of  electricity, 
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which  ft  sometimes  veiy  manifestly  exhibits;  altogGthei 
without  taste,  and  impalpable  ;  notcondcnsiblc  by  any 
degree  of  cold  into  the  dense  fluid  state,  though  easily 
changing  its  dimensions  with  to  temperature ;  that  it 

gravitates  and  is  highly  elastic  ;  are  among  the  nume- 
rous observations  and  discoveries  which  do  honour  to 
the  sagacity  of  the  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  They  likewise  knew  that  this  fluid  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  combustion,  but  no  one,  except 
the  great,  though  neglected,  John  Mayow,  appears  to 
have  formed  any  proper  notion  of  its  manner  of  act- 
ing in  that  process. 

The  ail  of  the  atmosphere1,  like  other  fluids,  appears 
to  be  capable  of  holding  bodies. in  solution.  Jt  takes 
up  water  in  considerable  quantities,  with  a  diminution 
of  its  own  specilic  gravity :  from  which  circumstance, 
as  well  as  from  the  consideration  that  water  rises  very 
plentifully  in  the  vaporous  state  in  eor.uo,  it  seems  pro- 
bable, that  the  air  suspends  vapour,  not  so  much  by  a 
real  solution,  as  by  keeping  its  panicles  asunder,  and 
preventing  their  condensation.  Water  likewise  dis- 
solves or  absorbs  air. 

Mere  heating  or  cooling  does  not  affect  the  chemical 
properties  of  atmospherical  air;  but  actual  combus- 
tion,  or  any  process  of  the  same  nature,  combine  s  its 
oxygen,  and  leaves  its  nitrogen  separate.  Whenever 
a  process  of  this  kind  is  carried  on  in  a  vessel  contain 
ing  atmospherical  air,  which  is  enclosed  either  by  in- 
verting  the  vessel  over  mercury,  or  by  stopping  its 
aperture  in  a  proper  manner,  it  is  found  that  the  pro- 
cess ceases  after  a  certain,  time  ;  and  that  the  remain- 
ing air  (if  a  combustible  body  capable  of  solidifying  the 
oxygen,  such  as  phosphorus,  have  been  emploj  ed,)  lias 
lost  about  a  fifth  part  of  its  volume,  and  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  incapable  of  maintaining  any  combus- 
tion lor  a  second  time,  or  of  supporting  the  life  of  ani- 
mals. From  these  experiments  it  is  clear,  that  one  of 
the  following  deductions  must  be  true  : — i.  The  com- 
bustible body  has  emitted  some'principle,  which,  by- 
combining  with  the  air,  has  rendered  it  unlit  for  the 
purpose  of  further  combustion ;  or,  2.  It  has  absorbed 
part  of  the  air  which  was  lit  tor  that  purpose,  and  has 
loft  a  residue  of  a  different  nature  ;  or,  3.  Both  events 
have  happened  ;  namely,  that  the  pure  part  of  the  air 
has  been  absorbed,  and  a  principal  has  been  emitted, 
which  has  changed  the  original  properties  of  the  re- 
mainder. 

The  facts  must  clear  up  these  theories.  The  first 
induction  cannot  be  true,  because  the  residual  air  is 
not  only  of  less  bulk,  but  of  less  specific  gravity,  than 
before.  The  air  cannot  therefore  have  received  so 
much  as  it  has  lost.  The  second  is  ihe  doctrine  of  the 
philosophers  who  deny  the  existence  of  phlogiston,  or 
a  principle  of  inflammability ;  and  the  third  must  be 
adopted  by  those  who  maintain  that  such  a  principle 
escapes  from  bodies  during  combustion.  This  residue 
was  called  phlogisticated  air,  in  consequence  of  such 
an  opinion. 

In  the  opinion  that  inflammable  air  is  the  phlogiston, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  reject  the  second  inference  that 
the  air  has  been  no  otherwise  changed  than  by  the 
mere  subtraction  of  one  of  its  principles;  for  the  pure 
or  vital  part  of  the  air  may  unite  with  intlammable  air 
supposed  to  exist  in  a  fixed  state  in  the  combustible 
body  ;  and  if  the  product  of  this  union-still  continues 
fixed,  it  is  evident,  that  the  residue  of  the  air,  after 
combustion,  will  be  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  if 
the  vital  part  had  been  absorbed  by  any  other  fixed 
hody.  Or,  if  the  vital  air  be  absorbed  while  inflam- 
mable air  or  phlogiston  is  disengaged,  and  unites 
with  the  afiriform  residue,  his  residue  will  not  be 
heavier  than  before,  unless  the  inflammable  air  it  has 
gained  exceeds  in  weight  the  vital  air  it  has  lost ;  and 
if  the  inflammable  air  falls  short  of  that  weight,  the 
residue  will  be  lighter. 

These  theories  it  was  necessary  to  mention ;  but  it 
has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  various  experiments, 
that  combustible  bodies  take  oxygen  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  leave  nitrogen  ;  and  that  when  these  two 
fluids  are  again  mixed  in  due  proportions,  they  com- 
pose a  mixture  not  differing  from  atmospherical  air. 

The  respiration  of  animals  produces  the  same  effect 
on  atmospherical  air  as  combustion  does,  and  their 
constant  heat  appears  to  be  an  eflect  of  the  same 
nature.  When  an  animal  is  included  in  a  limited 
quantity  of  atmospherical  air,  it  dies  as  soon  as  the 
oxygen  is  consumed;  and  no  other  air  will  maintain 
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animal  life  but  oxygen,  or  a  mixture  which  contain* 
ii.  Pure  oxygen  maintains  the  life  of  animals  much 
longer  than  atmospherical  air,  bulk  for  bulk. 

It  is  lo  be  particularly  observed,  however,  that,  in 
many  cases  of  combustion,  tin-  oxygen  of  the  air,  in 
combining  with  the  combustible  body,  produces  a 
compound,  not  solid,  or  liquid,  but  aeriiorm.  Tin-  re- 
sidual air  will  therefore  be  a  mixture  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  atmosphere  with  the  consumed  oxygen,  con- 
verted into  another  gas.  Thus,  in  burning  charcoal, 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  generated,  mixes  with  the  resi- 
dual  nitrogen,  and  makes  up  exactly,  when  Ibe  effect 
of  heat  ceases,  the  bulk  of  the  original  air.  The 
breathing  of  animals,  in  like  manner,  changes  the  oxy- 
gen into  carbonic  acid  gas,  without  altering  the  atmos- 
pherical volume. 

There  are  many  provisions  in  nature  by  which  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  which  is  con 
tinually  consumed  in  respiration  and  combustion,  is 
again  restored  to  that  fluid.  In  fact  there  appears,  as 
far  as  an  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  great  and  ge- 
neral operations  of  nature,  to  be  at  least  as  great  an 
emission  of  oxygen  as  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  general 
iiereatthe  same  degree  of  purity. 
pThus,  in  volcanic  eruptions,  there  seams  to  i»;  ai  least 
as  much  oxygen  emitted  or  extricated  by  lire  from  va- 
rious minerals,  as  is  sufficient  to  maintain  tjie  combus 
tion,  and  perhaps  even  to  meliorate  the  atmosphere. 
And  in  tin-  bodies  of  plants  and  animals,  which  appear 
in  a  great  measure  to  derive  their  sustenance  and  aug- 
mentation from  ihe  atmosphere  and  Its  contents,  it  is  ' 
found  that  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  exists.  Most 
plants  emit  oxygen  in  the  sunshine,  from  which  il  is 
highly  probable  that  they  imbibe  and  decompose  the  ail 
of  the  atmosphere,  relaining  carbon,  and  emitting  the 
vital  part.  Lastly,  if  to  this  we  add  the  deepmpontion 
of  water,  there  will  be  numerous  occasions  in  which 
this  fluidwill  supply  us  with  disengaged  oxygen  ;  while, 
by  a  very  rational  supposition,  its  hydrogen  may  be 
considered  as  having  entered  into  the  bodies  of  plants 
for  Hie  formation  of  oils,  sugars,  mucilages,  Ike,  from 
whichlt  may  be  agaiu  extricated. 

To  determine  the  respirability  or  purity  of  air,  it  is 
evident  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  its  comparative 
efficacy  in  maintaining  combustion,  or  some  other 
equivalent  process. 

From  the  latest  and  most  accurate  experiments,  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air  is  by  measure 
about  21  per  cent. ;  and  it  appears  to  be  very  neatly 
the  same,  whether  it  be  in  this  country  or  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  on  low  plains  or  lofty  mountains,  or  even 
at  the  height  of  7250  yards  above"  Ihe  level  of  the  sea, 
as  ascertained  by  Gay  Lussac,  in  his  aerial  voyage  in 
September,  1803.  The  remainder  of  the  air  is  nitro- 
gen, with  a  small  portion  of  aqueous  vapour,  amount- 
ing to  about  one  per  cent,  in  the  driest  weather,  and  a 
still  less  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  not  exceeding  u 
thousandth  part  of  the  whole. 

As  oxygen  and  nitrogen  differ  in  s)iecifio  gravity  in 
the  proportion  of  135  to  121,  according  to  Kirwan 
and  of  139  to  120,  according  to  Davy,  it  has  been  pre- 
sumed, that  the  oxygen  would  be  more  abundant  in 
the  lower  regions,  and  the  nitrogen  in  the  higher  If 
they  constituted  a  mere  mechanical  mixture,  which 
appears  contrary  to  the  fact.  On  the  other  hand  it 
has  been  urged,  that,  they  cannot  be  in  the  state  of 
chemical  combination,  because  they  both  retain  their 
distinct  pro|ierties  unaltered,  and  rio  change  of  tem_ 
perature  or  density  takes  place  on  their  union.  Hut 
perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that,  as  they  have  no  repu»- 
nance  to  mix  with  each  other,  as  oil  and  water  hive 
the  continual  agitation  to  which  the  atmosphere  is  ex- 
posed, may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  two  fluids,  differ- 
ing not  more  than  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  gravitv 
from  separating  by  subsidence,  though  simply 'mixed 
On  the  contrary,  it  maybe  argued,  that  to  say  chemical 
combination  cannot  take  place  without  producing  new 
properties,  which  did  not  exist  bei,,re  [n  the  comno 
neut  parts,  is  merely  begging  the  question  ;  for  though 
this  generally  appears  lo  be  the  case,  and  often  iu"i 
very  striking  manner,  yet  combination  does  not  al 
ways  produce  a  change  of  properties,  as  appears  in 
M.  roofs  experiments  with  various  substances-  of 
which  we  may  instance  water,  the  refraction  of  which 
is  precisely  the  mean  of  that  of  the  oxygen  and  hvdro 
gen,  which  are  indisputably  combined  in  it 

To  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  Mr.  Dalton  of  Manchester 
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JVaJmed  an  Ingenious  hypothesis,  that  the  particles  of 
ditlerent  gases  neither  attract  nor  repel  each  other;  so 
that  one  gas  expands  by  the  repulsion  of  its  own  par 
tides,  without  any  more  interruption  from  the  pre- 
sence of  another  gas,  than  if  it  were  in  a  vacuum. 
I  Jus  would  account  for  the  state  of  atmospheric  air,  it 
is  true;  hut  it  does  not  agree  with  certain* facts.  In 
the  case  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  Grotto  del 
Oano,  and  over  the  surface  of  brewers'  vats,  why  does 
not  this  gas  expand  itself  freely  upward,  if  the  superin- 
cumbent gases  do  not  press  upon  it?  Mr.  Dalton 
himself,  too,  instances  as  an  argument  for  his  hypo- 
thesis, that  oxygen  and  hvdrogeu  gases,  when  mixed 
by  agitation,  do  not  separate  on  standing.  But  why 
should  either  oxygen  or  hydrogen  require  agitation,  to 
di (fuse  it  through  a  vacuum,  in  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Dalton,  it  is  placed  ? 

The  theory  of  Berthollet  appears  consistent  with  all 
the  facts,  and  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenome- 
non. If  two  bodies  be  capable  of  chemical  combina- 
tion, their  particles  must  have  a  mutual  attraction  for 
each  other.  This  attraction,  however,  may  be  so  op- 
posed by  concomitant  circumstances,  that  it  may  be 
diminished  in  any  degree.  Thus  we  know,  that  "the 
affinity  of  aggregation  may  occasion  a  body  to  combine 
slowly  with  a  substance  for  which  it  has  a  powerful 
affinity,  or  even  entirely  prevent  its  Combining  with  it; 
the  presence  of  a  third  substance  may  equally  pre- 
vent the  combination;  and  so  may  the  absence  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  caloric.  But  in  all  these  cases  the 
attraction  of  the  particles  must  subsist,  though  diminish- 
ed or  counteracted  by  opposing  circumstances.  Now 
we  know  that  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  capable  of 
combination;  their  particles,  therefore,  must  attract 
each  other;  but  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed  in  our  atmosphere,  that  attraction  is  pre 
vented  from  exerting  itself,  to  shell  a  degree  as  to  form 
them  into  a  chemical  compound, though  it  operates 
with  sufficient  force  to  prevent  their  separating  by  their 
difference   of  specific  gravity.     Thus  the  state  of  the 

atmosphere  is  accounted  for,  and  every  difficulty  obvi- 
ated^ without  tiny  jiew  hypothesis. 

The  exact  specific  gravity  of  atmospherical  air, 
compared  to  that  of  water,  is  a  very  nice  and  i 
tant  problem.      By  reducing  to  GUU   Pahr.  and   to  30 
inches  of  the  barometer,  the  results  obtained  with  great 

care  by  Bint  and  AragO,  the  specific  gravity  Of  annus 

pherical  air,  appears  to  be  0.001220,  water  being  re 

presented  by  1.000000.  This  relation  expressed' frac- 
tionally is  1-820,  or  water  is  820  times  denser  than  at- 
mospherical air.  Mr.  Hire,  in  the 77th  and  78lh  num- 
bers of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  deduces  from  Sir 
George  Shuckburgh's  experiments  0.00120855  for  the 
specific  gravity  of  air.  This  number  gives  Water  to 
air  as  827.437  to  1.  If  with  Mr.  Rice  we  take  the  cubic 
inch  of  water=232.525gr,  then  100  cubic  inches  of 
air  by  Biot's  experiments  »  ill  w  eigh  30.808  grains,  and 
hy  Mr.  Kite's  estimate  30.519.  lie  considers  with  Dr. 
Trout  the  atmosphere  to  be  a  compound  of  4  Volumes 
of  nitrogen,  and  1  of  oxygen;  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  first  being  to  that  of  the  second  as  1.1111  to  0.91  JJ. 
Hence 

0.8  vol.nitr.sp.gr 0.001166=0.000933 

0.2         oxy 0.001340=0.060268 

0.001201 

The  numbers  are  transposed  in  the  Annals  of  Phi- 
losophy by  some  mistake. 

Biot  and  Arago  found  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen 

to  be  L10359 

and  that  of  nitrogen 0.96913 

air  being  reckoned,  1.00000 

Or  compared  to  water  as  unity,— 

Nitrogen  is  0.001182338 

Oxygen,    0.001346379 

And  0.8  nitrogen =0.00094587 

0.2  oxygen    =0.00026927 

0.00121514 

And  0.79  nitrogen ZnK-! 

0.21oxygen  =0.0002ai 

0.001217 
A  number  wliich  approaches  very  neurly  to  the  result 
of  experiment.  Many  analogies,  it  must  be  confessed, 
favour  Dr.  Prout's  proportions;  but  the  greater  iiiun- 
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ber  of  experiments  on  the  composition  and  density  of 
the  atmosphere  agree  with  Biot's  results.  Nothing 
can  decide  these  fundamental  chemical  proportions, 
except  a  new,  elaborate,  and  most  minutely  accurate 
series, ,1  experiments.  We  shall  then  know  whether 
the  atmosphere  contains  in  volume  20  or  21  per  cent, 
ol  oxygen."—  Ure's  Chcm.  Diet. 

Air,  alcalinc.    See  Ammonia. 

Air,  azotic.     See  Nitrogen. 

Air,  fixed.     See  Carbonic  acid. 

Mr,  fluoric.    See  Fluoric  acid. 

Air,  hepatic.     See  Hydrogen  sulphuretted. 

Air,  heavy  inflammable.     See  Carburetted  hydrogen. 

Air,  inflammable.    See  Hydrogen. 

Air,  marine.     See  Muriatic  acid. 

Air,  nitrous.     See  Nitrous. 

Air,  phlogisticated.     See  Nitrogen. 

Air,  phosphoric.     See  Hydrogen  phosphuretled. 

Air,  sulphureous.     See  Sulphureous  acid. 

Air,  vital.     See  Oxygen. 

AISTHETE'RrUJl.  (From  aicBavouai,  to  perceive.) 
The  sensor i urn  commune,  or  common  sensory,  or  seat, 
or  origin  of  sensation. 

-A  IX  LA  OHAPE'LLE.  Called  Aken  by  the  Ger- 
mans. A  town  in  the  south  of  France,  where  there  is 
a  sulphureous  water,  Therms  Aquis-granensis,  the 
most  striking  feature  of  which,  and  what  is  almost 
peculiar  to  it,  is  the  unusual  quantity  of  sulphur  it  con- 
tains: the  whole,  however,  is  so  far  united  to  a  gase- 
ous basis,  as  to  be  entirely  volatilized  by  heat;  so  that 
none  is  left  in  the  residuum  after  evaporation.  In  co- 
lour it  is  pellucid,  in  smell  sulphureous,  and  in  taste 
saline,  bitterish,  and  rather  alcahne.     The  temperature 

of  these  waters  varies  considerably,  according  to  the 

distance  from  the  source  and  the  spring  itself.  In  the 
well  of  the  hottest  hath,  it  is,  according  to  Lucas,  136°, 
Monet,  146";  at  the  fountain  where  it  is  drank,  it  is 
112°.  This  thermal  water  is  much  resorted  to  on  the 
Continent  for  a  variety  of  complaints.  It  is  found 
essentially  serviceable  in  the  numerous  symptoms  of 
in  the  stomach  and  biliary  organs,  that  follow 
a  life  of  high  indulgence  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table; 
in  nephritic  cases,  which  produce  pain  in  the  loins, 
and  thick  mucous  urine  with  difficult  micturition.  .As 
the  heating  qualities  of  this  water  are  as  decided  as  in 
any  of  the  mineral  springs,  it  should  lie  avoided  in 
eases  pf  a  general  inflammatory  tendency,  in  hectic 
fever  and  ulceration  of  the  lungs ;  and  in  a  di 
to  active  hfemorrhagv.  As  a  hot  bath,  this  waler  is 
even  more  valuable  and  more  extensively  employed 
than  ns  art  internal  remedy.  The  baths  Of  Aix  la  Cba- 
pelle  maybe  said  to  be  more  particularly  medicated 
than  any  other  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  They 
possess  both  temperature  of  any  degree  that  can  be 
borne;  and  a  strong  impregnation  with  sulphur  in  its 
most  active  forms;  and  a  quantity  of  alcali,  which  is 
sufficient  to  give  it  a  very  eoft  soapy  feel,  and  to  ren- 
der it  more  detergent  than  common  water.  From  these 
circumstances,  these  baths  will  be  found  of  particular 
service  in  stintless  and  rigidity  of  the  joints  and  liga- 
ments, vv  Inch  is  left  by  the  inflammation  of  gout  and 
rheumatism,  and  in  the  debility  of  palsy,  where  the 
highest  degree  of  heat  which  the  skin  can  bear  is  re- 
quired. The  sulphureous  ingredient  renders  it  highly 
active  in  almost  every  cutaneous  eruption,  and  in  ge- 
neral in  every  foulness  of  the  skin  ;  and  here  the  inter- 
nal use  of  the  water  should  attend  that  of  the  bath 
These  waters  are  also  much  employed  in  the  distress- 
ing debility  which  follows  a  long  course  of  mercury 
and  excessive  salivation.  Aken  water  is  one  of  the 
few  natural  springs  that  are  hot  enough  to  be  employed 
as  a  vapour  bath,  without  the  addition  of  artificial 
heat.  It  is  employed  in  cases  in  which  the  hot  bath 
is  used  ;  and  is  found  to  be  a  remarkably  powerful 
auxiliary  in  curing  some  of  the  worst  species  of  cuta- 
neous disorders.  With  regard  to  the  dose  of  this  wa- 
ter to  be  begun  with,  or  the  degree  of  heat  to  bathe  in, 
it  is  in  all  cases  best  to  begin  with  small  quantities  and 
low  degrees  of  heat,  and  gradually  increase  them, 
a<reeablv  to  the  effects  and  constitution  of  the  patient. 
The  usual  time  of  the  year  for  drinking  these  waters 
is  from  the  beginning  of  .May  to  the  middle  of  June,  or 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember. . 

Aizo'on.  (From  ofi,  always,  and  fu,  to  live.)  Aizo- 
um  I.  An  evergreen  aquatic  plant, like  the  aloe,  said 
to  possess  antiscorbutic  virtues. 
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2.  The  house  leek.    See  Sempervivum  ttctarum 

Aizoum.    See  Aiioon. 

Aja'va.  An  ancient  name  of  a  seed  used  In  the  East 
as  a  remedy  for  the  colic. 

AJUGA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  loyov,  a  yoke.)  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  creeping  bngloss. 
See  Ajuga  pyramidalis. 

Ajuoa  pyramidalis.  Consolida  media.  Bu<nda. 
Upright  bugloss.    Middle  consound.    This  plant,  Aju- 

£a—caule  telragono  foliis  radicalibtis  maximis,  of 
innsus,  possesses  subadstringent  and  bitter  qualities : 
and  has  been  recommended  in  phthisis,  aphtha,  and 
cynanche. 

[AKANTICONE.  The  name  of  a  mineral  synony- 
mous with  the  epidote  of  Haiiy,  pistaut  of  Warner, 
glassy  aclynolite  of  ■Kirwan,  &c.     A.] 

A'KENSIDE,  Mark.  An  English  phvsician,  born 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  1721 ;  but  more  distin- 
guished as  a  poet,  especially  for  his  "Pleasures 
of  the  Imagination."  After  studying  at  Edinburgh, 
and  graduating  at  Leyden,  he  settled  in  practice  ;  but 
though  appointed  physician  to  the  queen,  as  well 
as  to  St.  1  homas's  Hospital,  he  is  said  not  to  have 
been  very  successful.  He  died  of  a  putrid  fever,  in 
his  49th  year.  He  has  left  a  Dissertation  on  Dysentery 
in  Latin,  admired  for  its  elegance  ;  and  several  small 
Tracts  in  the  Philosophical  and  London  Medical 
Transactions. 

AL.  The  Arabian  article,  which  signifies  the;  it  is 
applied  to  a  word  by  way  of  eminence,  as  the  Greek  o 
is.  The  Easterns  express  the  superlative  by  adding 
God  thereto,  as  the  mountain  of  God,  for  the  highest 
mountain ;  and  it  is  probable  that  M  relates  to  the 
word  Mia,  God  :  so  Alchemy,  may  bo  the  chemistry  of 
Ood,  or  the  most  exalted  perfection  of  chemical 
science. 

A'LA.    1.  The  wing  of  a  bird. 

2.  The  armpit,  so  called  because  it  answers  to  the 
pit  under  the  wing  of  a  bird. 

3.  An  accidental  part  of  the  seed  of  a  plant ;  consist- 
ing of  a  membraneous  prolongation  from  the  side  of  the 
seed,  and  distinguished  by  the  number  into 

Semina  monuterygia :  one-winged,  as  in  Bignonia. 

Dipterygia  :  two-winged,  as  in  Bclula. 

Tripterygia :  three-winged. 

Tetrapterygia :  four-winged. 

Polypterigia :  many-winged,  or  Jlolcndinacea  : 
windmill-winged,  for  so  the  many-wingod  seeds  of 
some  umbelliferous  plants  are  termed. 

4.  The  two  lateral  or  side  petals  of  a  papilionaceous 
or  butterfly-shaped  flower. 

Ala  auris.    The  upper  part  of  the  external  ear. 

Ala  interna  minor.     See  Nympha. 

Ala  nasi.  1.  The  cartilage  of  the  nose  which 
forms  the  outer  part  of  the  nostrils. 

2.  The  sides  of  the  nose  are  called  aim  nasi. 

Ala  vespertilionis.  That  part  of  the  ligament 
of  the  womb,  which  lies  between  the  tubes  and  the 
ovarium  ;  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  wing 
of  a  bat. 

ALABASTER.  Among  the  stones  which  are  known 
by  the  name  of  marble,  and  have  been  distinguished 
by  a  considerable  variety  of  denominations  by  statua- 
ries and  others,  whose  attention  is  more  directed  to 
their  external  character  and  appearance  than  their 
component  parts,  alabasters  are  those  which  have  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  imperfect  transparency,  a  gra- 
nular texture,  are  softer,  take  a  duller  polish  than 
marble,  and  are  usually  of  a  w.hite  colour.  Some 
stones,  however,  of  a  veined  and  coloured  appearance, 
iiave  been  considered  as  alabasters,  from  their  possess- 
.ng  the  first-mentioned  criterion  ;  and  some  transpa- 
rent and  yellow  sparry  stones  have  also  received  this 
appellation. 

[Alabaster  is  a  variety  of  compact  gypsum.  It  is 
found  in  compact  masses  of  a  fine  grain,  whose  frac- 
ture is  even,  or  splintery,  and  nearly  or  quite  dull,  or 
sometimes  a  little  foliated.  It  is  nearly  opaque,  and 
its  colours  are  commonly  white  or  gray,  sometimes 
shaded  with  yellow,  red,  &c.  or  variously  mingled. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  sometimes  only  1.87.  It  is  some- 
times in  concretions. 

Compact  gypsum,  and  some  varieties  of  granular 
gypsum,  are  employed  in  sculpture  and  architecture, 
under  the  name  of  alabaster.  The  same  name  is  also 
given  to  certain  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime.    It  may 
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lie  well  to  employ  tin1  term  gypseous  and  calcareous 
alabaster.— C&rav.  .Win. 

The  cabinet  of  the  New-York  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History  contains  son\e  very  One  spe<  miens  of  gypseous 
alabaster,  tVom  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  A.J 
AL/EFO'RMIS.  (Alaformis ;  from  Ala,  a  wing, 
and  forma,  resemblance.)  Wing-like.  Any  thing  like 
a  wing. 

Alai'a  phthi'sis.  (From  a\atos,  blind,  and  <j>6iaic, 
a  wasting.)  A  consumption  from  a  flux  of  humours 
from  the  head. 

[ALALITE.  A  rare  mineral,  consisting  principally 
of  sile.v,  magnesia,  and  lime,  found  in  the  form  of  pris- 
matic crystals,  otherwise  called  diopside.    A.] 

Alandahla.  The  Arabian  for  bitter.  The  bitter 
apple.    See  Cucumis  colocynthis. 

Alanfu'ta.  An  Arabian  name  of  a  vein  between 
the  chin  and  lower  lip,  which  was  formerly  opened  to 
prevent  foetid  breath. 

Alaria  ossa.  The  wing-like  processes  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone. 

ALA'RIS.  (Alaris  ;  from  ala,  a  wing.)  Formed 
like,  or  belonging  to  a  wing. 

Alaris  externus.  Muscttlus  alaris  citcrniis.  A 
name  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  takes  its  rise  from  the  wing-like  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

Alaris  vena.    The  innermost  of  the  three  veins  in 
the  bend  of  the  arm. 
Alate'rnus.    A  species  of  rhamnus. 
ALA'TUS.     (From  ate,  a  wing.)     Winged.     }   Ap- 
plied to  stems  and  leaf-stalks,  when  the  edges  or  angles 
are  longitudinally  expanded  into  leaf-like  borders;  as 
in  JEnopordium  acanthium ;  Lalhyrus  latifoliuc,  &c. 
and  the  leaf-stalk  of  the  orange  tribe,  citrus,  &c 
.  2.  One  who  has  prominent  scapula;  like  tht  .vings 
of  birds. 

Albagras  nigra.  So  Avicenna  names  tht  Lepra 
ichthyosis,  or  Lepra  Oracorum. 

ALBAME'NTUM.'    (From    albus,   white.)     The 
white  of  an  egg. 
Alba'num.    Urinous  salt. 

Alba'tio.  (From  albus,  white.)  Aldificalis  The 
calcination  or  whitening  of  metals. 

A'LBICANS.  (From  albico,  to  grow  whit*  )  In- 
clining to  white.    Whitish. 

Aluioa'ntia  co'rpora.  Corpora  albicanti*  Wil- 
li sii.  Two  small  round  bodies  or  projections  ft^m  the 
base  of  the  brain,  of  a  white  colour. 

ALBIN.  A  mineral  found  in  Bohemia ;  su>  called 
from  its  white  colour. 
Albi'num.  See  Gnaphalium  dioicum. 
ALBI'NUS  Bernard  Sikgfrep,  son  of  a  physician, 
and  professor  at  Leyden  of  the  same  name,  was  born 
near  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  and  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  so  much  zeal  and  success,  that  he  was 
appointed,  on  the  recommendation  of  Boerhaave,  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  surgery,  when  only  20  years 
old.  This  office  he  filled  for  half  a  century,  and  ac- 
quired a  greater  reputation  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors. He  has  left  several  valuable  anatomical  works, 
and  particularly  very  accurate  descriptions,  and  plates 
of  the  muscles  and  bones,  which  are  still  highly 
esteemed. 

A'LBORA.  A  'sort  of  itch  ;  or  rather  of  leprosy. 
Paracelsus  says,  it  is  a  complication  of  the  morphew 
serpigo,  and  leprosy.  When  cicatrices  appear  in  the 
face  like  the  serpigo,  and  then  turn  to  small  blisters  of 
the  nature  of  the  morphew,  it  is  the  albora.  it  termi- 
nates without  ulceration,  but  by  foetid  evacuations  in 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  ;  it  is  also  seated  in  the  root  of 
the  tongue. 

ALBUCA'SIS,  an  Arabian  phvsician  and  sotreon 
of  considerable  merit,  who  lived  about  the  bcinnina 
of  the  twelfth  century.  He  has  copied  much  from 
preceding  writers,  but  added  also  many  original  oh 
starvations ;  and  his  works  may  be  still  perused  with 
pleasure  He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  surgeon 
being  skilled  in  anatomy  to  enable  him  to  operate  with 
success,  as  well  as  acquainted  with  the  materia  me- 
dica,  that  he  may  apply  his  remedies  with  propriety 
He  appears  to  have  extracted  poly  pi  from  the  nose,  and 
performed  the  operation  of  bronchotomy.  He  is  the 
first  who  left  distinct  descriptions  and  delineations  of 
the  instruments  used  in  surgery,  and  of  the  manner  of 
employing  them. 
ALBUGI'NEA.    {Albvginia ,  from  albus,  white :  «o 
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called  on  account  of  Its  white  colour.)  The  name  of  a 
membrane  of  the  eye  and  of  the  testicle. 

Albuoinea  oculi.    See  Adnata  tunic*. 

Albuoinea  testis.  Tunica  albuginea  testis.  The 
innermost  coat  of  the  testicle.  A  strong,  white,  and 
dense  membrane,  immediately  covering  the  body  or 
substance  of  the  testicle.  On  its  outer  surface  it  is 
smooth,  but  rough  and  uneven  on  the  inner.  See 
Testicle. 

Aly?.U  G0-  A  wnite  opacity  of  the  cornea  of  the 
eye.  1  he  Greeks  named  it  leucoma;  the  Latins,  albugo, 
nebula,  and  nubecula.  Some  ancient  writers  have 
called  it  pterygium,  janua  oculi,  onyx,  unguis,  and 
agides.     It  is  a  variety  of  Cullen's  Caligo  cornea. 

[Albugo,  (from  albus,  white.)  It  is  a  white  opacity 
of  the  cornea,  not  of  a  superficial  kind,  but  affecting 
the  very  substance  of  this  membrane.    A.] 

Album  balsamum.  The  balsam  of  copaiba.  See 
Copaiba. 

Album  Grichm.  The  white  dung  of  dogs.  It  was 
formerly  applied  as  a  discutient,  to  the  inside  of  the 
throat,  in  quinsies,  being  first  mixed  with  honey ;  me- 
dicines of  this  kind  have  long  since  justly  sunk  into 
disuse. 

Album  olus.     See  Valeriana  locusta. 

ALBUMEN.  Albumine.  1.  Coagulable  lymph. 
This  substance,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin 
for  the  white  of  an  egg,  in  which  it  exists  abundantly, 
and  in  its  purest  natural  state,  is  one  of  the  chief  con- 
stituent principles  of  all  the  animal  solids.  Beside  the 
white  of  egg,  it  abounds  in  the  serum  of  blood,  the  vi- 
treous and  crystalline  humours  of  the  eye,  and  the  fluid 
of  dropsy.  Fourcroy  claims  to  himself  the  honour  of 
having  discovered  it  in  the  green  fecula?  of  plants  in 
general,  particularly  in  those  of  the  cruciform  order,  in 
very  young  ones,  and  in  the  fresh  shoots  of  trees,  though 
Rouelle  appears  to  have  detected  it  there  long  before. 
Vauquelin  says  it  exists  also  in  the  mineral  water  of 
Plombieres. 

Seguin  has  found  it  in  remarkable  quantity  in  such 
vegetables  as  ferment  without  yest,  and  afford  a  vinous 
liquor;  and  from  a  series  of  experiments,  he  infers,  that 
albumen  is  the  true  principle  of  fermentation,  and  that 
its  action  is  more  powerful  in  proportion  to  its  solu- 
bility, three  different  degrees  of  which  he  found  it  to 
,.ossess. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  albumen  is  its  coagula- 
bility by  the  action  of  heat:  If  the  w>iite  of  an  egg  be 
exposed  to  a  heat  of  about  134°  F.  white  fibres  begin  to 
appear  in  it,  and  at  160°  it  coagulates  into  a  solid  mass 
In  a  heat  not  exceeding  212  it  dries,  shrinks,  and  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  horn.  It  is  soluble  in  cold 
water  before  it  has  been  coagulated,  but  not  after ;  and 
when  diluted  with  a  very  large  portion,  it  does  not 
coagulate  easily.  Pure  alcalies  dissolve  it,  even  after 
coagulation.  It  is  precipitated  by  muriate  of  mercury, 
nitre-muriate  of  tin,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver, 
muriate  of  gold,  infusion  of  galls  and  tannin.  The 
acids  and  metallic  oxydes  coagulate  albumen.  On  the 
addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  be 
black,  and  exhales  a  nauseous  smell.  Strong  murial  ic 
acid  gives  a  violet  tinge  to  the  coagulum,  ami  at  length 
becomes  saturated  with  ammonia.  Nitric  acid,  at  70" 
F.  disengages  from  it  abundance  of  azotic  gas ;  and  if 
the  heat  bo  increased,  prussic  acid  is  formed;  after 
which  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen  are 
evolved,  and  the  residue  consists  of  water  containing  a 
little  oxalic  acid,  and  covered  with  a  lemon-coloured 
fat  oil.  If  dry  potassa  or  soda  be  triturated  with  albu- 
men, either  liquid  or  solid,  ammoniacal  gas  is  evolved, 
and  the  calcination  of  the  residuum  yields  an  alcaline 
prussiate. 

On  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  in  a  moist  state,  albu- 
men passes  at  once  to  the  state  of  putrefaction. 

Solid  albumen  may  be  obtained  by  agiiating  white  of 
egg  with  ten  or  twelve  times  its  weight  of  alcohol 
This  seizes  the  water  which  held  the  albumen  in  solu- 
tion ;  and  this  substance  is  precipitated  under  the  form 
of  white  flocks  or  filaments,  which  cohesive  attraction 
renders  insoluble,  and  which  consequently  may  be 
freely  washed' with  water.  Albumen  thus  obtained  is 
like  fibrine,  solid,  white,  insipid,  inodorous,  denser  than 
water,  and  without  action  or  vegetable  colours.  It 
dissolves  in  potassa  and  soda  more  easily  than  fibrine ; 
but  in  acetic  acid  and  ammonia,  with  more  difficulty.  | 
When  these  two  animal  principles  are  separately  dis 
solved  in  potassa,  muriatic  acid  added  to  the  albtimi 
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nous  does  not  disturb  the  solution,  but  it  produces  a 
cloud  in  the  other. 

Fourcroy  and  several  other  chemists  have  ascribed 
the  characteristic  coagulation  of  albumen  by  heat  to  its 
oxygenation.  But  cohesive  attraction  is  the  real  cause 
oi  the  phenomenon.  In  proportion  as  the  temperature 
rises,  the  particles  of  water  and  albumen  recede  from 
each  other,  their  affinity  diminishes,  and  then  the  albu- 
men precipitates  However,  by  uniting  albumen  with 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  we  diminish  its  coagulating 
property  to  such  a  degree,  that  heat  renders  the  solution 
merely  opalescent.  A  new-laid  egg  yields  a  soft  coagu- 
lum hy  boiling;  but  when,  by  keeping,  a  portion  of  the 
water  has  transuded  so  as  to  leave  a  void  space  within 
the  shell,  the  concentrated  albumen  affords  a  firm  co- 
agulum. 

An  analogous  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  acetate  of 
alumina,  a  solution  of  which,  being  heated,  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate in  flakes,  which  re-dissolve  as  the  caloric  which 
separated  the  particles  of  acid  and  base  escapes,  or  as 
the  temperature  falls.  A  solution  containing  1-10  of 
dry  albumen  forms  by  heat  a  solid  coagulum ;  but  when 
it  contains  only  1-15,  it  gives  a  glary  liquid.  One-thou- 
sandth part,  however,  on  applying  heat,  occasions  opa- 
lescence. Putrid  white  of  egg,  and  the  pus  of  ulcers, 
have  a  similar  smell.  According  to  Dr.  Bostock,  a 
drop  of  a  saturated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  let  ■ 
fall  into  water  containing  1-2000  of  albumen,  occasions 
a  milkiness  and  curdy  precipitate.  On  adding  a  slight 
excess  of  the  mercurial  solution  to  the  albuminous 
liquid,  and  applying  heat,  the  precipitate  which  falls, 
being  dried,  contains  in  every  7  parts  5  of  albumen. 
Hence  that  salt  is  the  most  delicate  test  of  this  animal 
product.  The  yellow  pitchy  precipitate  occasioned  by 
tannin,  is  brittle  when  dried,  and  not  liable  to  putrefac- 
tion. But  tannin,  or  infusion  of  galls,  is  a  much  nicer 
test  of  gelatin  than  of  albumen. 

.The  cohesive  attraction  of  coagulated  tJbumen 
makes  it  resist  putrefaction.  In  this  state  it  maybe 
kept  for  weeks  under  water  without  suffering  change. 
By  long  digestion  in  weak  nitric  acid,  albumen  seems 
convertible  into  gelatin.  By  the  analysis  of  Gay  Lussac 
and  Thenard,  100  parts  of  albumen  are  formed  of  52.883 
carbon,  23.872  oxygen,  7.540  hydrogen,  15.705  nitrogen ; 
or,  in  other  terms,  of  52.883  carbon,  27.127  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  in  the  proportion  for  constituting  water, 
15.705  nitrogen,  and,  4.285  hydrogen  in  exec 
negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  pile  in  high  activity  coagu- 
lates albumen ;  but  if  the  pile  be  feeble,  coagulation 
goes  on  only  at  the-positive  surface.  Albumen,  in  such 
a  state  of  concentration  as  it  exists  in  serum  of  blood, 
can  dissolve  some  metallic  oxydes,  particularly  the  pro- 
toxide of  iron.  Orfila  has  found  white  of  esg  to  be  the 
best  antidote  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate on  the  human  stomach.  As  albumen  occasions 
precipitates  with  the  solutions  of  almost  every  metallic 
salt,  probably  it  may  act  beneficially  against  other  spe- 
cies of  mineral  poison. 

From  iis  coagulability  albumen  is  of  great  use  in  cla- 
rifying liquids. 

It  is  likewise  remarkable  for  the  property  of  render- 
ing leather  supple,  for  which  purpose  a  solution  of 
whites  of  eggs  in  water  is  used  by  leather-dressers. — 
Ure's  Chem.  Diet. 

2.  In  botany,  the  term  albumen  is  applied  to  a  fari- 
naceous, fleshy,  or  horny  substance,  which  makes  up 
the  chief  bulk  of  some  seeds,  as  grapes,  com,  palms, 
lilies,  never  rising  out  of  the  ground,  nor  assuming  the 
office  of  leaves,  being  destined  solely  to  nourish  the  ger- 
minating embryo,  till  its  roots  perform  their  office.  In 
the  date  palm,  this  part  is  nearly  as  hard  as  stone,  in 
mirabilis  it  is  like  wheat-flour.  It  is  wanting  in  seve- 
ral tribes  of  plants,  as  those  with  compound  or  with 
cruciform  flowers,  and  the  cucumber  or  gourd  kind, 
according  to  Gardner.  Some  few  leguminous  plants 
have  ir,  and  a  great  number  of  others,  which,  like  them, 
have  cotyledons  besides.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
suppose,  that  so  important  an  organ  is  altogether  want- 
in",  even  in  the  above-mentioned  plants.  The  farina- 
ceous matter  destined  to  nourish  their  embryos,  is  un- 
questionably lodged  in  their  cotj  ledons,  the  sweet  taste 
of  which,  as  they  begin  to  germinate,  often  evinces  its 
presence,  and  that  it  has  undergone  the  same  change  as 
in  barley.  The  albumen  of  the  nutmeg  is  remarkable 
for  its  eroded  variegated  appearance,  and  aromatic 
quality ;  the  cotyledons  of  this  plant  are  very  small.— 
SmitA- 
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ALBUMEN  0V1.  Albugo  ovi ;  Albumen  albor  ovi ; 
Ovi  albus  liquor;  (Jvi  candidum  albumentum  ;  Cla 
reta.    The  white  erf  an  egg- 

ALBURNUM.  (From  albus,  white.)  The  soft 
white  substance,  which,  in  trees,  is  found  between  the 
liber,  or  inner  bark,  and  the  wood.  In  process  of  time 
it  acquires  solidity,  becoming  itself  the  wood.  While 
soft,  it  performs  a  very  important  part  of  the  func- 
tions of  growth,  which  ceases  when  it  becomes 
hard.  A  new  circle  of  alburnum  is  annually  formed 
over  the  old,  so  that  a  transverse  section  of  the  trunk 
presents  a  pretty  correct  register  of  the  tree's  age, 
each  zone  marking  one  year.  From  its  colour  and 
comparative  softness,  it  has  been  called  by  some 
writers,  the  adeps  arborum.  The  alburnum  is  found 
in  largest  quantities  in  trees  that  are  vigorous.  In  an 
oak  six  inches  in  diameter,  this  substance  is  nearly 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  wood. 

A'LBUS,  White.  This  term  is  applied  to  many 
parts,  from  their  white  colour;  as  linca  alba,  lepra 
alba,  macula  alba,  &c. 

A'LCAHEST.  An  Arabic  word  to  express  a  uni- 
versal dissolvent,  which  was  pretended  to  by  Paracel 
sus  and  Van  Helmont.  Some  say  that  Paracelsus  first 
used  this  word,  and  that  it  is  derived  from  the  German 
words  al  and  geest,  i.  e.  all  spirit:  and  that  Van  Hel- 
•mont  borrowed  the  word,  and  applied  it  to  his  inven- 
tion, which  he  called  the  universal  dissolvent. 

A'LCALI.  (Arabian.)  This  word  is  spelt  indif- 
ferently with  a  c  or  a  k.    See  Alkali. 

ALCALIZATION.  The  impregnating  any  spritu- 
ous  fluid  with  an  .-ileal i. 

ALCANNA.     (Indian  word.)     See  Anchusa. 

A'i.caol.  The  solvent  for  the  preparation  of  the 
philosopher's  stone. 

ALCAK RAZES.  A  species  of  porous  pottery 
made  in  Spain. 

A'LOEA.  (Alcea,  a.  f. ;  from  oXkij,  strength.)  The 
name  of  B  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna-un  system. 
Class,  Monadelphia;  Order,  folyandria.     Hollyhock. 

A  i  (  v.  \  yEciYPTixcA  villosa.  See  Hibiscus  Abel- 
Kosckus. 

Alcea  Indica.    See  Hibiscus  Abelmoschus. 

Alcea  rosea.  Common  hollyhock.  The  flowers 
of  this  beautiful  tree  are  said  to  possess  adstringent 
and  mucilaginous  virtues.  They  are  seldom  used  me- 
dicinally. 

Alchemia.     B6e  Alchemy. 

ALCIIEMI'LLA.  (AlchemiUa,  ce.  f.  So  called  be- 
cause it  was  celebrated  by  the  old  alchemists.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  "the  Linnwan 
system.  Class,  Tetrandria;  Ojder,  Monogynia.  La- 
dies' mantle. 

2.  The  phannacopceial  name  of  the  plant  called  la- 
dies' mantle.     Sea  AlchemiUa  vulgaris. 

Alchemilla  vulgaris.  Ladies'  mantle*  This 
plant,  AlchemiUa: — Foliis  lobalis  of  Linnaus,  was 
formerly  esteemed  as  an  adstringent  in  haemorrhages, 
fluor  albus,  &c.  given  internally.  It  is  fallen  into 
disuse. 

ALCHEMIST.  One  who  practises  the  mystical 
art  of  alchemy. 

A'LCHEMY.  Alchemia;  Alchimia;  Alkima.  That 
branch  of  chemistry  which  relates  to  the  transmuta- 
tion of  metals  into  gold  ; — the  forming  a  panacea  or 
universal  remedy, — an  alcahest,  or  universal  men- 
struum,— a  universal  ferment,  and  many  other  (ab- 
surdities. 

Alchimia.    See  Alchemy. 

ALCHIMILLA.     See  AlchemiUa. 

A'lchitron.     1.  Oil  of  Juniper. 

2.  Also  the  name  of  a  dentifrice  of  Messue. 

A'LCHYMY.    Alchemy. 

A'LCOHOL.    SeeAlkohol. 

ALCYO'NIUM.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the 
Greeks  called  by  this  name.  Dioscorides  speaks  of 
five  sorts  of  it.  It  is  a  spongy  plant-like  substance, 
met  with  on  the  sea-shore,  of  different  shapes  and  co- 
lours. This  bastard  sponge  is  calcined  with  a  little 
salt,  as  a  dentifrice,  and  is  used  to  remove  spots  on 
the  skin. 

ALDER.    See  Betula  alnus. 

Alder,  berry-bearing.    See  Rhamnus  frangula. 

Alder  wine.    See  Betula  alnus. 

Aldrum.    See  Ahum. 

Aldtjm.    See  Ahum. 

ALE.  Ccrevisia;  Liauor  cereris ;  Vimim  \iordea- 
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crum.  A  .fermented  liquor  made  from  malt  and  hops, 
and  chiefly  distinguished  from  beer,  made  from  the 
same  ingredie>ts,  by  t  lie-  quantity  of  hops  used  therein, 
which  is  greater  in  beer,  and  therefore  renders  the 
liquor  more  Inner,  and  fitter  for  keeping.  Ale,  when 
well  fermented,  i;>  a  wholesome  beverage,  but  seems 
to  disagree  With  those  subject  to  asthma,  or  any  dis- 
order of  the  respiration,  or  irregularity  in  the  digestive 
organs.  The  old  dispensatories  enumerate  several 
medicated  ales,  such  as  ccrevisia  oxydorica,  for  the 
eyes ;  cerrvisia  antiarthiitica,  against  the  gout ;  ce- 
phalica,  rpileptica,  &c.     See  Beer. 

ALEION.  (AXciov,  copious.)  Hippocrates  uses 
this  word  as  an  epithet  for  water. 

ALEI'PIIA.  (From  aXtietto,  to  anoint.)  Any  me- 
dicated oil. 

ALELAI'ON.  (From  aXc,  trait,  and  eXatov,  oil.) 
Oil  beat  up  with  salt,  to  apply  to  tumours.  Galen  fre- 
quently used  it. 

ALR'MA.  (From  a-  priv.  and  huoc,  hunger.) 
Meat,  food,  or  anv  thing  thai  satisfies  the  appetite. 

ALEMBIC.  (Alembicvs.  Some  derive  it  from  the 
Arabian  particle  al,  and  afiSil ;  from  a/i&zivw,  to  as- 
cend. Avicenna  declares  tt  to  be  Arabian.)  Moors- 
head.  A  chemical  utensil  made  of  glass,  metal,  or 
earthenware,  and  adapted  to  receive  volatile  products 
from  retorts.  It  consists  of  a  body  to  which  is  fitted  a 
conical  head,  and  out  of  this  head  descends  laterally  a 
beak  to  be  inserted  into  the  receiver. 

ALE'MBROTH.  (A  Chaldee  word,  importing  the 
key  of  an.)  1.  Some  explain  it  as  the  name  of  a  salt, 
Sal  mrrcurii,  or  sal  philosophorum  Sr  artis  ;  others  say 
it  is  named  alembrot  and  sal  fuswnis  or  sal  fixionis. 
Alembroth  desiccatum  is  said  to  be  the  sol  tartan; 
hence  this  word  seems  to  signify  alkaline  salt,  which 
opens  the  bodies  of  metals  by  destroying  their  sulphurs, 
and  promoting  their  separation  from  the  ores.  From 
analogy,  it  is  supposed  t<>  hdve  the  same  effect  in  con- 
quering obstructions  and  attenuating  viscid  fluids  In 
tii'-  human  body. 

2.  A  peculiar  earth,  probably  containing  a  fixed 
alkali,  found  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  has  also  this  ap- 
pellation. 

.'i.  A  solution  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  to  which 
the  muriate  of  ammonia  has  been  added,  is  called  sal 
alembroth. 

Alepe'nsis.  .A  species  of  ash-tree,  which  produces 
manna. 

A'les.     (From  «X?,  salt.)    A  compound  salt. 

Alei-'ron.     (From  <iXew,  to  grind.)     ileal. 

ALEXANDERS.     See  Smymivm  olusatrum. 

Alexanders,,  round-leaved.  See  Swyrvium  perfo- 
liatum. 

ALEXANDRIA.  (Alexandria.)  Alexandrina. 
The  bay-tree,  or  laurel,  of  Alexandria. 

Alexa'kdrium.  Emplastrum  viride.  A  plaster 
described  by  Celsus,  made  with  wax,  alum,  &c. 

ALEXICA'CUM.  (From  aX^w,  to  drive  away, 
and  kokov,  evil.)  An  antidote  cr  amulet,  to  resist 
poison. 

ALEXIPIIA'RMI©-.  (Alexipharmicum;  from  a\t\u>, 
to  expel,  and  (papptaKov,  a  poison.)  Antipharmicum ; 
Caco-aleriteria.  A  medicine  supposed  to  preserve  the 
body  against,  the  power  of  poisons,  or  to  cotrect  or  ex- 
pel those  taken.  The  ancients  attributed  this  pro- 
perty to  some  vegetables  and  even  waters  distilled  from 
them.     The  term,  however,  is  now  vei  v  seldom  u«ed 

ALEXIPVRETICUM.  (From  a\t\u,  to  drive 
away,  and  tzvocto;,  fever.)     A  febrifuge. 

ALEXIPY'RETOS.  Alexipyretum.  A  remedy  for 
a  fever. 

Ale'xir.    An  elixir. 

ALEXITE'RIUM.  (Alrxiterium,  i.  n. ;  from  aX^o,, 
to  expel,  and  rnptu,  to  preserve.)  A  preservative  me- 
dicine against  poison,  or  contagion. 

ALGA.    A  sea-weed. 

Alqs.  I.  The  name  of  an  order  or  division  of  the 
class  Cryptogamia  in  the  Linnoean  system  of  plants 
The  name  of  one  of  the  seven  families  or  naturai 
tribes  into  which  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  is  di- 
vided byLinnams  in  his  Philosophia  Botanica.     He 

defines  them  plants,  the  roots,  leaves,  and  stemaof  which 

are  all  in  one.  Under  this  description  are  compre- 
hended all  the  sea- weeds  and  some  other  aquatic  plants 
2.  In  the  sexual  system  of  plants  Alga:  constitute 
the  third  order  of  the  class,  Cryptogamia.  From  tlieir 
admitting  of  little  distinction  of  root,  leaf,  or  stem  and 
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the  parts  of  their  flowers  being  equally  incapable  of 
description,  the  genera  are  distinguished  by  Hie  situ 
ation  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  flowers  or  seeds, 
or  by  the  resemblance  which  the  whole  plant  bears  to 
some  other  substance. 

The  parts  of  fructification  of  the  algae  are  in  calv- 
cules  of  which  there  are  three  varieties:— 

1.  Pella,  target ;  a  flat,  oblong  fruit,  seen  in  the  Li- 
chen caninus. 

2.  Scutella,  the  saucer;  a  round,  hollow,  or  flat 
truit,  as  in  Lichen  stellaris. 

3.  Tuberculum,  the  tubercle ;  a  hemispherical  fruit, 
observable  in  Lichen  geographicus. 

In  the  fuci,  the  parts  of  fructification  are  sometimes 
in  hollow  bladders ;  and  in  some  of  the  ulvas,  it  is  dis- 
persed through  the  whole  substance  of  the  plant. 

A'LGAROTH.  (So  called  from  Victorius  Alga- 
roth,  a  physician  of  Verona,  and  its  inventor.)  Alga- 
rot  •  Mgaroth;  Mcrcurius  vita;  Pnlvis  Mgarothi ; 
PutvU  angelicus ;  Mercnrius  mortis.  The  antimo- 
nial  part  of  the  butter  of  antimony,  separated  from 
some  of  its  acid  by  washing  it  in  water.  It  is  vio- 
lently emetic  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains,  and  is 
preferred  by  many  for  making  the  emetic  tartar. 

ALGE'DO.  (From  aXyoc,  pain.)  A  violent  pain 
about  the  anus,  perinamin,  testes,  urethra,  and  blad- 
der, arising  from  the  sudden  stoppage  of  a  virulent  go- 
norrhoea.   A  term  very  seldom  used. 

ALGE'MA.  (From  aXyeio,  to  be  in  pain.)  Mge- 
modes ;  Mgcmatodes.    Uneasiness;  pain  of  any  kind. 

A'LGOR.     A  sudden  chHlness  or  rigour. 

Alqosarkl.  The  Arabian  term  for  the  wild  carrot. 
See  Daucus  sylvestris. 

Alha'gi.  (Arabian.)  A  species  of  Hedysarum. 
The  leaves  are  hot  and  pungent,  the  flowers  pur- 
gative. 

Alha'ndala.  An  Arabian  name  for-  the  colocynth, 
or  bitter  apple. 

Alha'sef.  (Arabian.)  Mhasaf.  A  sort  of  foetid 
pustule,  called  also  Hydroa. 

A'lia  sQirtLLA.  (From  aXiof,  belonging  to  the  sea, 
and  CTKiXXa,  a  shrimp.)  The  prawn.  A  species  of 
the  genus  cancer. 

A'lica.  (From  alo,  to  nourish  )  In  general  signi- 
fication, a  grain,  a  sort  of  food  admired  by  the  ancients. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  it  is  a  grain  or  a  preparation 
of  some  kind  thereof. 

Alicastrum.  (From  alien,  as  siliquastrum  from 
silinua.)     A  kind  of  bread  mentioned  by  Celsus. 

A'lices.  (From  aXi^w,  to  sprinkle.)  Little  red 
spots  in  the  skin,  which  precede  the  eruption  of  pus- 
tules in  the  small-pox. 

Aliena'tio  mentis.     Estrangement  of  the  mind. 

A  LIENA'TION.  (Menatio  ;  from  alicno,  to 
estrange.)  A  term  applied  to  any  wandering  of  the 
mind. 

ALIENA'TUS.  Alienated.  A  leaf  is  so  termed 
when  the  first  leaves  give  way  to  others  totally  differ- 
ent from  them,  and  the  natural  habit  of  the  genus,  as 
is  tin!  case  in  many  of  the  mimosa1  from  New  Holland. 

ALIFO'RMIS.  Ab-cform,  or  wing-like.  A  name 
given  by  anatomists  and  naturalists  to  some  parts  from 
their  supposed  resemblance,  as  aliform  muscles,  &c. 
See  Mtfformis. 

ALIMENT.  (.Ilimentvm  ;  from  alo,  to  nourish.) 
The  name  of  aliment  is  given  generally  to  every  sub- 
stance, which  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  or- 
gans of  digestion,  is  capable  by  itself  of  affording  nou- 
rishment. In  this  sense  an  aliment  is  extracted  neces- 
sarily from  vegetables  or  animals  :  for  only  those 
bodies  that  have  possessed  life  are  capable  of  serving 
usefully  in  the  nutrition  of  animals  during  ascertain 
time.  This  manner  of  regarding  aliments  appears 
rather  too  confined.  Why  refuse  the  name  of  ali- 
ments to  substances  which,  in  reality,  cannot  of  them- 
selves afford  nourishment,  but  which  contribute  effica- 
ciously to  nutrition,  since  they  enter  into 'lie  compo- 
sition of  the  organs,  and  of  the  animal  fluids?  Such 
are  the  muriate  of  soda,  the  oxyde  of  iron,  silicia,  and 
particularly  water,  which  is  found  in  such  abundance 
in  the  bodies  of  animals,  anil  is  so  necessary  to  them. 
It  appears  preferable  to  consider  as  an  aliment 
substance  which  can  serve  in  nutrition  ;  establishing, 
however,  the  important  distinction  between  substances 
which  can  nourish  of  themselves,  and  those  which  are 
useful  to  nutrition  only  in  concert  with  the  former. 

In  respect  to  their  nature,   aliments  are  different 
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from  each  other,  by  the  proximate  principles  which 
predominate  in  their  cdmposition.  They  may  be  dis- 
tu'l-mished  into  nine  classes:—      .  » 

1st,  Farinaceous  aliments:  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
feruils^&'c  ma'Ze'  volat0'  sa^'°'  saleP'  P^'  haricots, 

2d,  Mucilaginous  aliments:  carrots,  salsafy,  tgoats- 
beard)  beet-root,  turnip,  asparagus,  cabbage,  lettuce, 
artichoke,  cardoons,  pompions,  melons,  &c. 

3d,  Sweet  aliments:  the  ditferent  sorts  of  sugar 
figs,  dates,  dried  grapes,  apricots,  &c. 

4th,  Acidulous  aliments:  oranges,  gooseberries, 
cherries,  peaches,  strawberries,  raspberries,  mulberries, 
grapes,  prunes,  pears,  apples,  sorrel,  &c. 

5th,  Fatty  and  oily  aliments:  cocoa,  olives,  sweet 
almonds,  nuts,  walnuts,  the  animal  fats,  the  oils, 
butter,  &c. 

6th,  Caseous  aliments  :  the  different  sorts  of  milk, 
cheese,  &c. 

7th,  Gelatinous  aliments :  the  tendons,  the  aponeu- 
rosis, the  chorion,  the  cellular  membrane,  young  ani- 
mals, &.C. 

8th,  Albuminous  aliments:  the  brain,  the  nerves, 
eggs,  &c. 

9th,  Fibrinous  aliments :  the  flesh  and  the  blood  of 
different  animals. 

We  might  add  to  this  list  a  great  number  of  sub- 
stances that  are  employed  as  medicines,  but  which 
doubtless  are  nutritive,  at  least  in  some  of  their  im- 
mediate principles ;  such  are  manna,  tamarinds,  the 
pulp  of  cassia,  the  extracts  and  saps  of  vegetables,  the 
animal  or  vegetable  decoctions. 

Among  aliments  there  are  few  employed  such  as 
nature  presents  them  ;  they  are  generally  prepared, 
and  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  suitable  to  the 
action  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  preparations 
which  they  undergo  are  infinitely  various,  according 
to  the  sort  of  aliment,  the  people,  tiie  climates,  customs, 
the  degree  of  civilization:  even  fashion  is  not  without 
its  influence  on  the  art  of  preparing  aliments. 

In  the  hand  of  the  skilful  cook,  alimentary  sub- 
stances almost,  entirely  change  their  nature: — form, 
consistence,  odour,  taste,  colour,  composition,  &c, 
every  thing  is  so  modified  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
most  delicate  tastes  to  recognise  the  original  substance 
of  certain  dishes. 

The  useful  object  of  cookery  is  to  render  aliments 
agreeable  to  the  senses,  and  of  easy  digestion  ;  but  il 
rarely  stops  here  :  frequently  with  people  advanced  in 
civilization  its  object  is  to  excite  delicate  palates,  or 
difficult  tastes,  or  to  please  vanity.  Then,  far  from 
being  a  useful  art,  it  becomes  a  real  scourge,  which 
occasions  a  great  number  of  diseases,  and  has  fre- 
quently brought  on  premature  death. 

We  understand  by  drink,  a  liquid  which,  being  in- 
troduced into  the  digestive  organs,  quenches  thirst, 
and  so  by  this  repairs  the  habitual  losses  of  our  fluid 
humours:  the  drinks  ought  to  be  considered  as  real 
aliments. 

The  drinks  are  distinguished  by  their  chemical  com- 
position : — 

1st,  Water  of  different  sorts,  spring  water,  river  wa- 
ter, water  of  wells,  &c. 

2d,  The  juices  and  infusions  of  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals, juices  of  lemon,  of  gooseberries,  whey,  tea, 
coffee,  &c. 

3d,  Fermented  liquors :  the  different  sorts  of  wine, 
beer,  cider,  perry,  &c. 

4th,  The  alcoholic  liquors :  brandy,  alcohol,  ether, 
rum,  sack,  ratafia. 

ALIMENTARY.  Jllimcntarius.  Nourishing  or 
belonging  to  food. 

Alimentary  canal.  Canalis  alimentarius.  Ali- 
mentary duct.  A  name  given  to  the  whole  of  those 
passages  which  the  food  passes  through  from  the 
mouth  to  the  anus.  This  duct  may  be  said  lo  be  the 
true  characteristic  of  an  .animal  ;  there  being  no  ani- 
mal without  it,  and  whatever  has  it,  being  properly 
ranged  under  the  class  of  animals.  Plants  receive  their 
nourishment  by  the  numerous  fibres  of  their  roots,  but 
have  no  common  receptacle  for  digesting  the  food  re- 
ceived, or  for  carrying  oil'  the  excrements.  But  in  all, 
even  the  lowest  degree  ol  annual  lite,  we  may  observe 
a  stomach,  if  not  also  intestines,  even  where  we  cannot 
perceive  the  least  formation  of  any' organs  of  the 
senses,  unless  that  common  one  of  feeling,  as  in 
oysters. 
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Alimentarv  btjct.  1.  Tlie  alimentary  canal.  See 
Alimentary  canal. 

2.  The  thoracic  duct  is  sometimes  so  called.  See 
Thoracic  duct. 

Alimos.    Common  liquorice. 

A'limum.    A  species  of  arum. 

Alipa'sma.  (From  aAa0w,  to  anoint.)  An  oint- 
ment rubbed  upon  the  body  to  prevent  sweating. 

Alipow.  A  species  of  turbith,  found  near  Mount 
Ceti,  in  Languedoc.  It  is  a  powerful  purgative,  used 
instead  of  senna,  but  is  much  more  active. 

ALI'PTjE.    (From  aXtupw,  to  anoint.)    Those  who 
anointed  persons  after  bathing. 
"  Alisanders.    The  same  as  alexanders. 

ALI'SMA.  (Alisma ;  from  aXj,  the  sea.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna?an  system. 
Class,  Hezandria ;  Order,  Polygyria.  Water-plantain. 

Alisma  plantago  aquatica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  water-plantain,  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

A'lit.    Mith.    Asafoetitja. 

A'lkahat  glaube'ri.    An  alkaline  salt. 

A'lkahest.  An  imaginary  universal  menstruum, 
or  solvent.    See  Alcahest. 

A'lkahest  glaube'ri.    An  alkaline  salt. 

ALKALESCENT.  Alkalescens.  Any  substance 
in  which  alkaline  properties  are  beginning  to  be  deve- 
loped, or  to  predominate,  is  so  termed. 

A'LKALI.  (Alcali,  in  Arabic,  signifies  burnt ;  or 
from  al  and  kali,  i.  e.  the  essence,  or  the  whole  of 
kali,  the  plant  from  which  it  was  originally  prepared, 
though  now  derived  from  plants  of  every  kind.  Alcali; 
alifi  ;  alafor;  alafort ;  calcadis. 

Alkalies  may  be  defined,  those  bodies  whicH  com- 
bine with  acids,  so  as  to  neutralize  or  impair  their  ac- 
tivity, and  produce  salts.  Acidity  and  alkalinity  are 
therefore  two  correlative  terms  of  one  species  of  com- 
bination. When  Lavoisier  introduced  oxygen  as  the 
acidifying  principle,  Morveau  proposed  hydrogen  as 
the  afkalifying  principle,  from  its  being  a  constituent 
of  volatile  alcali  or  ammonia.  But  the  splendid  dis- 
covery by  Sir  H.Davy,  of  the  metallic  basis  of  potassa 
and  soda,  and  of  their  conversion  into  alkalies,  by  com- 
bination with  oxygon,  has  banished  for  ever  that  hypo- 
thetical conceit.  It  is  the  mode  in  which  the  consti- 
tuents are  combined,  rather  than  the  nature  of  the 
constituents  themselves,  which  gives  rise  to  t tie  acid 
or  alkaline  condition.  Some  metals  combined  with 
oxygen  in  one  proportion,  produce  a  body  possess- 
ed of  alkaline  properties;  in  another  proportion,  of 
acid  properties.  And  on  the  other  band,  ammonia 
and  prussic  acid  prove  that  both  the  alkaline  and  acid 
conditions  can  exist  independent  of  oxygen.  These 
observations,  by  generalizing  our  notions  of  acids  and 
alkalies,  have  rendered  the  definitions  of  them  very 
imperfect.  The  difficulty  of  tracing  a  limit  between 
the  acids  and  alkalies  is  still  increased,  when  we  find 
a  body  sometimes  performing  the  functions  of  an  acid, 
sometimes  of  an  alkali.  Nor  can  we  diminish  this 
difficulty  by  having  recourse  to  the  beautiful  law  dis- 
covered by  Sir  II.  Davy,  that  oxygen  and  acids  go  to 
the  positive  pole,  and  hydrogen  alkalies,  and  inflam- 
mable bases  to  the  negative  pole.  We  cannot  in  fact 
give  the  name  of  acid  to  all  the  bodies  which  go  to  the 
first  of  these  poles,  and  that  of  alkali  to  those  that  go 
to  the  second  ;  and  if  we  wished  to  define  the  alkalies 
by  bringing  into  view  their  electric  energy,  it  would  be 
to  compare  them  with  the  electric  energy 
which  is  opposite  to  them.  Thus  we  are  always  re- 
duced to  define  alkalinity  by  the  property  which  it  has 
of  saturating  acidity,  because  alkalinity  and  acidity 
are  two  correlative  and  inseparable  terms.  M.  Gay 
Lussac  conceives  the  alkalinity  which  the  metallic 
oxides  enjoy,  to  be  the  result  of  two  opposite  properties, 
the  alkalifying  property  of  the  metal,  and  the  acidifying 
of  oxygen,  modified  both  by  the  combination  and  by 
the  proportions. 

The  alkalies  may  be  arranged  into  three  classes : 
1st,  Those  which  consist  of  a  metallic  basis  combined 
with  oxygen.  These  are  three  in  number,  potassa, 
soda,  and  lithia.  2d,  That  which  contains  no  oxygen, 
viz.  ammonia.  3d,  Those  containing  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  carbon.  In  this  class  we  have  aconita,  atro- 
pia,  brucia,  cicuta,  datura,  delphia,  hyosciama,  mor- 
phia, strychnia,  and  perhaps  some  other  truly  vegeta- 
ble alkalies.  The  order  of  vegetable  alkalies  may  be 
as  numerous  as  that  of  vegetable  acids.  The  earths, 
lime,  barytes,  and  strontites,  were  enrolled  among  the 
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alkalies  by  Fourcroy,  but  they  have  been  kept  apart  by 
other  systematic  writers,  and  are  called  alkaline  earths. 

Besides  neutralizing  acidity,  and  thereby  giving  birth 
to  salts,  the  first  four  alkalies  having  the  following  pro- 
perties : — 

1st,  They  change  the  purple  colour  of  many  vegeta- 
bles to  a  green,  the  reds  to  a  purple,  and  the  yellows  to 
a  brown.  If  the  purple  have  been  reddened  by  acid, 
alkalies  restore  the  purple. 

2d,  They  possess  this  power  on  vegetable  colours 
after  being  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  by  which 
criterion  they  are  distinguishable  from  the  akaline 
earths. 

:id,  They  have  an  acrid  and  urinous  taste. 

4th,  They  are  powerful  solvents  or  corrosives  of 
animal  matter ;  with  which,  as  well  as  with  oils  in 
general,  they  combine,  so  as  to  produce  neutrality. 

5th,  They  are  decomposed,  or  volatilized,  at  a  strong 
red  heat. 

6th,  They  combine  with  water  in  _every  proportion, 
and  also  largely  with  alcohol. 

7th,  They  continue  to  be  soluble  in  water  when  neu- 
tralized with  carbonic  acid ;  while  the  alkaline  earths 
thus  become  insoluble. 

It  is  needless  to  detail  at  length  Dr.  Murray's  specu- 
lations on  alkalinity.  They  seem  to  flow  from  a  par- 
tial view  of  chemical  phenomena.  According  to  him, 
either  oxygen  or  hydrogen  may  generate  alkalinity, 
but  the  combination  of  both  principles  is  necessary  to 
give  this  condition  its  utmost  energy.  "Thus  the 
class  of  alkalies  will  exhibit  the  same  relations  as  the 
class  of  acids.  Some  are  compounds  of  a  base  with 
oxygen  ;  such  are  the  greater  number  of  the  metallic 
oxydes,  and  probably  of  the  earths.  Ammonia  is  a 
compound  of  a  base  with  hydrogen.  Potassa,  soda, 
barytas,  strontites,  and  probably  lime,  are  compounds 
of  bases  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;  and  these  last, 
like  the  analogous  order  among  the  acids,  possess  the 
highest  power."  Now,  perfectly  dry  and  caustic  ba- 
rytes, lime,  and  strontites,  as  well  as  the  dry  potassa 
and  soda  obtained  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  are 
not  inferior  in  alkaline  power  to  the  same  bodies  after 
they  are  slacked  or  combined  with  water.  100  parts 
of  lime  destitute  of  hydrogen,  that  is,  pureoxyde*oi" 
calcium,  neutralize  78  parts  of  carbonic  acid.  But  132 
parts  of  Dr.  Murray's  strongest  lime,  that  is,  the  hy- 
drate, are  required  to  produce  the  same  alkaline  effect. 
If  we  ignite  nitrate  of  barytes,  we  obtain,  as  is  well 
known,  a  perfectly  dry  barytes,  or  protoxide  of  bari- 
um ;  but  if  we  ignite  crystallized1  barytes,  we  obtain 
the  same  alkaline  earth  combined  with  a  prime  equi- 
valent of  water.  These  two  different  states  of  barytes 
were  demonstrated  by  M.  Bcrthollet  in  an  excellent 
paper  published  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
D'Arcueil,  so  far  back  as  1809.  "The  first  barytes," 
(that  from  crystallized  barytes)  says  he,  "  presents  all 
the  characters  of  a  combination  ;  it  is  engaged  with  a 
substance  which  diminishes  its  action  on  other  bodies, 
which  renders  it  more  fusible,  and  which  gives  it  by 
fusion  the  appearance  of  glass.  This  substance  is  no- 
thing else  but  water  ;  but  in  fact,  by  adding  a  little 
water  to  the  second  barytes  (that  from  ignited  nitrate) 
and  by  urging  it  at  the  fire,  we  give  it  the  properties 
of  the  first."  Page  47.  100  parts  of  barytes  void  of 
hydrogen,  or  dry  barytes,  neutralize  28  1-2  of  dry  car- 
bonic acid.  Whereas  111  2-3  parts  of  the  hydrate 
or  what  Dr.  Murray  has  styled  the  most  energetic,  are 
required  to  produce  the  same  effect.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
hydrogen  which  combines  with  the  pure  barytic  earth 
but  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  state  of  water.  The 
proof  of  this  is,  that  when  carbonic  acid  and  that  hy- 
drate unite,  the  exact  quantity  of  water  is  disengaged 
The  protoxide  of  barium,  or  pure  barytes,  has  never 
been  combined  with  hydrogen  by  any  chemist.—  Ure's 
Chem.  Diet. 

Alkali  causticum.  Caustic  alkali.  An  alkali  is 
so  called  when  deprived  of  the  carbonic  acid  it  usually 
contains,  for  it  then  becomes  more  caustic,  and  more 
violent  in  its  action. 

Alkali,  caustic  volatile.    See  Ammonia. 

Alkali,  phlogisticaled.  Prussian  alkali.  When  a 
fixed  alkali  is  ignited  with  bullock's  blood,  or  other 
animal  substances,  and  lixiviated,  it  is  found  to  be  in 
a  great  measure  saturated  with  prussic  acid  :  from  the 
theories  formerly  adopted  respecting  this  combination 
rt  was  called  phlogisticated  alkali.  ' 

Alkali  fixum.    Fixed  alkali.    Those  alkalies  ara 
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so  called  that  emit  no  characteristic  smell,  and  cannot 
be  volatilized,  but  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Two 
Kinds  ot  fixed  alkalies  have  only  hitherto  been  made 
Known,  namely  potassa  and  soda.  See  Potassa  and 
ooda. 

Alkali,  fossile.     See  Soda. 

Alkali,  mineral.     See  Soda. 

■Alkali,  Prussian.     See  Alkali,  phlogisticated. 

Alkali,  vegetable.     See  Potassa. 

Alkali,  volatile.  See  Ammonia. 
j  AL.£ALI'NA.  Alkalines.  A  class  of  substances 
described  by  Cullen  as  comprehending  the  substances 
otherwise  termed  antacida.  They  consist  of  alkalies, 
and  other  substances  which  neutralize  acids.  The 
principal  alkalines  in  use,  are  the  carbonates  and  sub- 
carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa,  the  subcarbonate  of 
ammonia,  lime-water,  chalk,  magnesia  and  its  car- 
bonate. 

ALKALIZATION.  Alkaliiatio.  The  impreg- 
nating any  thing  with  an  alkaline  salt,*as  spirit  of 
wine,  Sec. 

ALKALOMETER.  The  name  of  an  instrument 
for  determining  the  quantity  of  alkali  in  commercial 
potassa  and  soda. 

A'lkanet.  {Alkanah,  a  reed,  Arabian.)  See  An- 
chusa  tinctoria. 

Alka'nna.    SeeAnchusa. 

Alka'nna  ve'ra.     See  Lawsonia  inermis . 

ALKEKE'NGI.  (Arabian.)  The  winter  cherry. 
See  Physalis  alkekengi. 

ALKE'RMES.  A  term  borrowed  from  the  Arabs, 
denoting  a  celebrated  remedy,  of  the  form  and  consist- 
ence of  a  confection,  whereof  the  kermes  is  the  basis. 
See  Kermes. 

Alkima.     See  Alchemy. 

A'LKOHOL.  (An  Arabian  word,  which  signifies 
antimony :  so  called  from  the  usage  of  the  Eastern 
ladies  to  paint  their  eyebrows  with  antimony,  reduced 
to  a  most  subtile  powder  ;  whence  it  at  last  came  to 
signify  any  thing  exalted  to  its  highest  perfection.) 
Alcohol;  Alkol ;  Spiritus  vinosus  rectificatus ;  Spi- 
ritus  vini  rectificatus ;  spiritus  vini  concenlratus  ; 
Spiritus  vini  rectificatissimus. 

1.  This  term  is  applied  in  strictness  only  to  the  pure 
spirit  obtainable  by  distillation  and  subsequent  rectifi- 
cation from  all  liquids  that  have  undergone  vinous 
fermentation,  and  from  none  but  such  as  are  suscepti- 
ble of  it.  But  it  is  commonly  used  to  signify  this  spirit 
more  or  less  imperfectly  freed  from  water,  in  the  state 
in  which  it  is  usually  met  with  in  the  shops,  and  in 
which,  as  it  was  first  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  it  was  long  distinguished  by  the  name  of  spirit 
of  wine.  At  present  it  is  extracted  chiefly  from  grain 
or  molasses  in  Europe,  and  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar 
cane  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  in  the  diluted  state  in 
which  it  commonly  occurs  in  trade,  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  several  spirituous  liquors  called  brandy, 
rum,  gin,  whiskey,  and  cordials,  however  variously 
denominated  or  disguised. 

As  we  are  not  able  to  compound  alkohol  imme- 
diately from  its  ultimate  constituents,  we  have  recourse 
to  the  process  of  fermentation,  by  which  its  principles 
are  first  extricated  from  the  substances  in  which  they 
were  combined,  and  then  united  into  a  new  compound ; 
to  distillation,  by  which  this  new  compound,  the  alko- 
hol, is  separated  in  a  state  of  dilution  with  water,  and 
contaminated  with  essential  oil ;  and  to  rectification, 
by  which  it  is  ultimately  freed  from  these. 

It  appears  to  be  essential  to  the  fermentation  of 
alkohol,  that  the  fermenting  fluid  should  contain  sac- 
charine matter,  which  is  indispensable  to  that  species 
of  fermentation  called  vinous.  In  France,  where  a 
great  deal  of  wine  is  made,  particularly  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vintage,  that  is  too  weak  to  be  a 
saleable  commodity,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  subject 
this  wine  to  distillation,  in  order  to  draw  off  the  spirit; 
and  as  the  essential  oil  that  rises  in  this  process  is  of  a 
more  pleasant  flavour  than  that  of  malt  or  molasses, 
the  French  brandies  are  preferred  to  any  other;  though 
even  in  the  flavour  of  these  there  is  a  difference,  ac- 
cording to  the  wine  from  which  they  are  produced.  In 
the  West  Indies  a  spirit  is  obtained  from  the  juice  of 
the  sugar-cane,  which  is  highly  impregnated  with  its 
essential  oil,  and  well  known  by  the  name  of  rum. 
The  distillers  in  this  country  use  grain,  or  molasses, 
whence  they  distinguish  the  products  by  the  name  of 
mall  spirits,  and  molasses  spirits.    It  is  said  that  a 
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very  good  spirit  may  be  extracted  from  the  husks  of 
gooseberries  or  currants,  after  wine  has  been  made 
from  them. 

As  the  process  of  malting  developes  the  saccharine 
principle  of  grain,  it  would  appear  to  render  it  fitter  for 
the  purpose  ;  though  it  is  the  common  practice  to  use 
about  three  parts  of  raw  grain  with  one  of  malt.  For 
this  two  reasons  may  be  aliened  :  by  using  raw  grain, 
the  expense  of  malting  is  saved,  as  well  as  the  duty  on 
malt  ;  and  the  process  of  malting  requires  some  nicety 
of  attention,  since,  if  it  be  carried  too  far,  part  of  the 
saccharine  matter  is  lost,  and  if  it  be  stopped  too  soon, 
this  matter  will  not  be  wholly  developed.  Besides,  if 
the  malt  be  dried  too  quickly,  or  by  any  unequal  heat, 
the  spirit  it  yields  will  be  less  in  quantity,  and  more 
unpleasant  in  flavour.  Another  object  of  economical 
consideration  is,  what  grain  will  afford  the  most  spirit 
in  proportion  to  its  price,  as  well  as  the  best  in  qualitv. 
Barley  appears  to  produce  less  spirit  than  wheat;  and 
if  three  parts  of  raw  wheat  be  mixed  with  one  of 
malted  barley,  the  produce  is  said  to  be  particularly 
fine.  This  is  the  practice  of  the  distillers  in  Holland 
for  producing  a  spirit  of  the  finest  quality ;  but  In  Eng- 
land they  are  expressly  prohibited  from  using  more 
than  one  part  of  wheat  to  two  of  other  grain.  Rye, 
however,  affords  still  more  spirit  than  wheat. 

Other  articles  hjive  been  employed,  though  not  ge- 
nerally, for  the  fabrication  of  spirit,  as  carrots  and 
potatoes ;  and  we  are  lately  informed  by  Professor 
Proust,  that  from  the  fruit  of  the  carob  tree  he  has  ob- 
tained good  brandy  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  from 
five  pounds  of  the  dried  fruit. 

To  obtain  pure  alkohol,  different  processes  have 
been  recommended ;  but  the  purest  rectified  spirit  ob- 
tained as  above  described,  being  that  which  is  least 
contaminated  with  foreign  matter,  should  be  employed. 
Rouclle  recommends  to  draw  off  half  the  spirit  in  a 
water  bath ;  to  rectify  this  twice  more,  drawing  off 
two-thirds  each  time ;  to  add  water  to  this  alkohol, 
which  will  turn  it  milky  by  separating  the  essential 
oil  remaining  in  it ;  to  distil  the  spirit  from  this  water, 
and  finally  rectify  it  by  one  more  distillation. 

Baumc  sets  apart  the  first  running,  when  about  a 
fourth  is  come  over,  and  continues  the  distillation  till 
he  has  drawn  off* about  as  much  more,  or  till  the  liquor 
runs  off  milky.  The  last  running  he  puts  into  the 
still  again,  and  mixes  the  first  half  of  what  comes 
over  with  the  preceding  first  product.  This  process  is 
again  repeated,  and  all  the  first  products  being  mixed 
together,  are  distilled  afresh.  When  about  half  the 
liquor  is  come  over,  this  is  to  be  set  apart  as  pure 
alkohol. 

Alkohol  in  this  state,  however,  is  not  so  pure  as 
when,  to  use  the  language  of  the  old  chemists,  it  has 
been  dephlegmated,  or  still  further  freed  from  water, 
by  means  of  some  alkaline  salt.  Boerhaave  recom- 
mended, for  this  purpose,  the  muriate  of  soda,  deprived 
of  its  water  of  crystallization  by  heat,  and  added  hot 
to  tlie  spirit.  But  the  subcarbonate  of  potassa  is  pre- 
ferable. About  a  third  of  the  weight  of  the  alkohol 
should  be  added  to  it  in  a  glass  vessel,  well  shaken, 
and  then  suffered  to  subside.  The  salt  will  be  moist- 
ened by  the  water  absorbed  from  the  alkohol ;  which 
being  decanted,  more  of  the  salt  is  to  be  added,  and 
this  is  to  be  continued  fill  the  salt  falls  dry  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel.  The  alkohol  in  this  state  will  be 
reddened  by  a  portion  of  the  pure  potassa,  which  it 
will  hold  in  solution,  from  which  it  must  he  freed  by 
distillation  in  a  water  bath.  Dry  muriate  of  lime  may 
be  substituted  advantageously  for  the  alkali. 

As  alkohol  is  much  lighter  than  water,  its  specific 
gravity  is  adopted  as  the  test  of  its  purity.  Fourcroy 
considers  it  as  rectified  to  the  highest  point  when  its 
specific  gravity  is  829,  that  of  water  being  1000;  and 
perhaps  this  is  nearly  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried  by  the 
process  of  Rouelle  or  Baume  simply.  Bories i  found 
the  first  measure  that  came  over  from  twenty  of  spirit 
at  836  to  be  820,  at  the  temperature  of  71°  F.  fair 
Charles  Blagden,  by  the  addition  of  alkali,  brought  it 
to  813,  at  60°  F.  Chaussier  professes  to  have  reduced 
it  to  798;  but  he  gives  998.35  as  the  specific  gravity  of 
water.  Lowitz  asserts  that  he  has  obtained  it  at  791, 
by  adding  as  much  alkali  as  nearly  to  absorb  the  spirit; 
but  the  temperature  is  not  indicated.  In  the  shops,  it 
is  about  835  or  840 :  according  to  the  London  College 
it  should  be  815. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  undertaking  to  determine 
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the  strength  or  relative  value  of  spirits,  even  with  suf- 
ticient  accuracy  for  commercial  purposes.  The  fol- 
lowing requisites  must  be  obtained  before  this  can  be 
well  done:  the  specific  gravity  of  a  certain  number  of 
mixtures  of  alkoliol  and  water  must  be  taken  so  near 
each  other,  as  that  the  intermediate  specific  gravities 
may  not  perceptibly  differ  from  those  dedm 
the  supposition  of  a  mere  mixture  of  the  fluids;  the 
expansions  or  variations  of  specific  gravify  in  these 
mixtures  must  be  determined  at  different  tempi 
some  easy  method  must  be  contrived  of  determining 
the  presence  and  quantity  of  saccharine  or  oleaginous 
matter  which  the  spirit  may  hold  in  solution,  and  the 
effect  of  such  solution  on  the  specific  gravity ;  and 
lastly,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  proper  floating  instrument  with  a  graduated 
sicin  oi  set  of  weights;  or,  which  may  be  more  con 
venient,  with  both. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  property  of  al- 
kohol,  is  its  solubility  or  combination  in  all  proportions 
with  water;  a  properly  possessed  by  no  oilier  com- 
bustible substance,  except  the  acetic  spirit  obtained  by 
distilling  the  dry  acetates.  When  it  is  burned  in  a 
chimney  which  communicates  wiih  the  worm-pipe  of 
a  distilling  apparatus,  the  product,  which  is  condensed, 
is  round  to  consist  or  water,  which  exceeds  tin-  Bpiril 
in  weight  about  one-eighth  part ;  or  more  accurately, 
100  parts  of  alkohol,  by  combustion,  yield  136  of 
water.  If  alkoliol  be  burned  in  closed  vessels  with 
vital  air,  the  product  is  found  to  be  water  and  can- 
id.  Whence  it  is  inferred  thai  alkohol  con- 
sists of  hydrogen,  united  either  to  carbonic  acid,  or  its 
acidifiable base ;  and  that  the  oxygen  uniting  on  the 
one  part  with  the  hydrogen,  forms  water;  and  on  the 
other  with  the  base  of  the  carbonic  acid,  lbrms  that 
acid. 

The  most  exact  experiments  on  this  subject  are 
those  recently  made  by  De  Saussure.  The  alkohol  he 
used  had,  at  02.8°,  a  specific  gravity  or  0.8302 ;  and  by 
Richter's  proportions,  it  consists  of  13.8  water,  and 
80.2  of  absolute  alkohol.  The  vapour  of  alkoliol  was 
made  to  traverse  a  narrow  porcelain  tube  ignited ; 
from  which  the  products  passed  along  a  glass  tube 
about  six  feet  in  length,  refrigerated  by  ice.  A  little 
charcoal  was  deposited  in  the  porcelain,  and  a  trace  of 
oil  in  the  glass  tube.  The  resulting  gas  being  ana- 
lyzed in  an  exploding  eudiometer,  with  oxygen,  was 
found  to  resolve  itself  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
Three  volumes  of  oxygen  disappeared  for  every  two 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid  produced;  a  proportion 
which  obtains  in  the  analysis  by  oxygenation, of .ple- 
fianl  gas.  Now,  as  nothing  resulted  but  a  combustible 
gas  of  this  pe<  uliar  constitution,  and  condensed  water 
equal  to  1000  -4LKJ4  of  the  original  weight  of  the  alkoliol, 
we  may  conclude  that  vapour  of  water  and  olefiant 
gas  are  the  sole  constituents  of  alkohol.  Subtracting 
the  13.8  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  alkohol  at  t 
ningof  the  experiment,  the  absolute  alcohol  of  Richiei 
will  consist  of  13.7  hydrogen,  51.98  carbon,  and  34.32 
oxygen.  Hence  Gay  Lussac  infers,  that  alkohol,  in 
vapour,  is  composed  of  one  volume  olefiant  gas,  and 
one  volume  of  the  vapour  of  water,  condensed  by  che- 
mical affinity  into  one  volume. 

Thesp.  gr.  of  olefiant  gas  is 0.97804 

of  aqueous  vapouris 0.02500 


Sum=l.(i0304 
And  alkoholic  vapour  is=l.(>l33 

These  numbers    approach  nearly  to  those  which 
would  result  from  two  prime  equivalents  ol 
gas,  combined  with  one  of  water  ;  or  ultimately,  three 
of  hydrogen,  two  ofcarbon,  and  one  of  oxygen. 

The  mutual  action  between  alkohol  and  acids  pro- 
duces a  light,  volatile,  and  inflammable  substance, 
called  sether.  Pure  alkalies  unite  with  spirit  of  wine, 
and  form  alkaline  tinctures.  Few  of  the  neutral  salts 
unite  with  this  fluid,  except  such  as  contain  ammonia. 
The  carbonated  fixed  alkalies  are  not  soluble  in  it. 
From  the  strong  attraction  which  exists  between  alko- 
hol and  water,  it  unites  with  this  last  in  saline  solu- 
tions, and  in  most  cases  precipitates  the  salt.  This  is 
a  pleasing  experiment,  which  never  fails  to  surprise 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  chemical  eftects. 
If,  for  example,  a  saturated  solution  of  nitre  in  water 
be  taken,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  strong  spirit  of  wine 
be  poured  upon  it,  the  mixture  will  constitute  a  weaker 
spirit,  which  is  incapable  of  holding  the  nitre  in  solu- 
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lion;  it  therefore  falls  to  the  bottom  instantly,  in  the 
form  of  minute  crystals. 

iiree  of  solubility  of  many  neutral  salts  in 

alkohol  have  been  ascertained  byexperi uts  made 

bj  Macquer,  of  which  an  account  is  published  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Turin  Academy. 

All  deliquesi  enl  sail  -  are  soluble  in  alkohol.  Alko- 
hol holding  the  stiontilic  salts  in  solution,  gives  a  flame 
ol'a  rich  purple.  The  cupreous  sails  and  boracic  acid 
give  a  green  ;  the  soluble  calcareous,  a  reddish;  the 
barytic,  a  yellow  ish. 

The  alkohol  of  0.825  lias  been  subjected  to  a  cold  of 
-  Ill"  without  congealing. 

When  potassium  ami  sodium  are  put  in  contact  with 
the  strongest  alkohol,  hydrOgen  is  evolved.  When 
chlorine  is  made  to  pass  through  alkohol  in  a  Woolfe's 
apparatus,  tin  ial  action.     Water,  an  oily- 

looking  substance,  muriatic  acid,  a  little  carbonic  acid 
and  carbonaceous  matter,  are  the  products.  TnlS  oily 
substance  does  not  redden  turnsole,  though  its  analysis 
by  heat  shows  it  to  contain  muriatic  acid,  it  is  while, 
denser  than  water,  has.  a  cooling  taste  analogous  to 
mint,  and  a  peculiar,  but  not  athereoiis  odour.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  alkohol,  hut  scarcely  in  water.  The 
strongest  alkalies  hardly  operate  on  it. 

It  was  at  one  time  maintained,  that  alkohol  did  not 
exist  in  wines,  but  was  generated  and  evolved  by  the 
beat  of  distillation.  On  this  subjeel  Gay  l.ussacmade 
some  decisive  experiments.  He  agitated  wine  with 
litharge  in  line  powder,  till  the  liquid  became  as  limpid 
as  water,  and  then  saturated  it  with  subcarbonate  of 
potassa.  The  alkohol  immediately  separated  and 
floated  on  the  top.  He  distilled  another  portion  of 
wine  in  vacuo,  at  59°  Fahr.,  a  temperature  considera- 
bly In  low  that  of  fermentation.  Alkohol  came  over. 
Mr.  ISrande  proved  the  same  position  by  saturating 
wine  with  subacetate  of  lead,  and  adding  potassa. 

Adem  and  Duportal  have  substituted  for  the  redis- 
tillations used  in  converting  wine  or  beer  into  alkoliol, 
a  single  process  of  great  elegance.  From  the  capital 
of  the  still  a  tube  is  led  into  a  large  copper  recipient. 
This  is  joined  by  a  second  tube  to  a  second  recipient, 
and  so  on  through  a  sei  ies  ol  four  vessels,  arranged 
like  a  Woolfe's  apparatus.  The  last  vessel  communi- 
cates with  the  worm  of  the  first  refrigeratory.  This, 
the  body  of  the  still,  and  the  two  recipients  nearest  it, 
tire  charged  with  the  wine  or  fermented  liquor.  When 
ebullition  takes  place  in  the  still,  the  \  apour  issuing  from 
it  communicates  soon  the  boiling  temperature  to  the 
liquor  in  the  two  recipients.  From  these  the  volatilized 
alkohol  Will  rise  and  pass  into  the  third  vessel,  which 
is  empty.  After  communicating  a  certain  heat  to  it, 
a  portion  of  the  finer  or  less  condensible  spirit  will 
pass  into  the  fourth,  and  thence,  in  a  little,  into  the 
worm  of  the  first  refrigeratory.  The  wine  round  the 
worm  will    likiu  ise  acquire   heat,    hut    more  slowly. 

The  vapour  thai  in  that  event  maj  pass  uncondensed 

through  the  first  worm,  is  conducted  into  a  second, 
surrounded  with  cold  water.  Whenever  the  still  is 
worked  oil',  it  is  replenished  by  a  stopcock  from  the 
nearest  recipient,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  filled  from  the 
second,  and  the  second  from  the  firs!  worm  tub.  It  is 
evident,  from  tiiis  arrangement,  that  by  keeping  the 
third  and  fourth  recipients  at  a  certain  temperature, 
we  may  cause  alkohol,  of  any  degree  of  lightness,  to 
form  directly  at  the  remote  extremity  of  the  apparatus. 
The  utmosl  economy  of  fuel  and  time  is  also  secured, 
and  a  better  flavoured  Bpiril  is  obtained.  The  arrUre 
four,  of  bad  spirit  can  scarcely  he  destroyed  by  infu- 
sion with  charcoal  and  redistillation.  In  this  mode  of 
operating',  fhe  taste  and  smell  bib  excellent,  from  the 
first.  Several  stills  on  the  above  principle  have  been 
constructed  at  Glasgow  for  the  West  India  distillers, 
.ind  have  been  found  extremely  advantageous.  The 
excise  laws  do  not  permit  their  employment  in  the 
home  trade. 

If  sulphur  in  sublimation  meet  with  the  vapour  of 
alkohol,  a  very  small  portion  combines  with  it,  which 
communicates  a  hydrosulphuroue  smell  to  the  fluid. 
The  increased  surface  of  the  two  substances  appears 
to  favour  the  combination.  It  had  been  supposed,  that 
this  was  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  united ; 
but  Favre  has  lately  asserted,  that  having  digested  two 
drachms  of  flowers  of  sulphur  in  an  ounce  of  alkohol, 
over  a  gentle  fire  not  sufficient  to  make  it  boil,  for 
twelve  hours,  he  obtained  a  solution  that  gave  twenty- 
three  grains  of  precipitate.    A  similar  mixture  left  to 
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alkohol  be  boucd  with  ohe-fourth of  its  weight  ofsul- 
m  n  „o  ..^v  ,r!"r'  ?"d ufi|te«d  hot,  a  small  quantity  of 
clear  flui^vi  ,S  ""'  b^  '^Lositrd  on  cooling;  and  the 
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experiment  did  not  exceed  840. 

Phosphorus  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alkohol,  but  in 
greater  quantity  by  heat  than  in  cold.  The  addition 
ot  water  to  t  Ins  solution  affords  an  opaque  milky  fluid 
Whoras  CS  Clear  by  tne  subsidence  of  the  phos- 

Earths  seem  to  have  scarcely  any  action  upon  alko- 
nol.  Uuicklime,  liowever,  produces  some  alteration 
in  this  fluid,  by  changing  its  flavour,  and  rendering  it 
of  a  yellow  colour.    A  portion  is  probably  taken  up. 

Soaps  are  dissolved  with  great  facility  in  alkohol, 
with  which  they  combine  more  readily  than  with 
water.  None  of  the  metals,  or  their  oxydes,  are  acted 
upon  by  this  fluid.  Resins,  essential  oils,  camphor, 
bitumen,  and  various  other  substances,  are  dissolved 
with  great  facility  in  alkohol,  from  which  they  nvay  be 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water.  From  its  pro- 
perty of  dissolving  resins,  it  becomes  the  menstruum  of 
some  varnishes. 

Camphor  is  not  only  extremely  soluble  in  alkohol 
but  assists  the  solution  of  resins  in  it.  Fixed  oils,  when 
rendered  drying  by  metallic  oxydes,  are  soluble  in  it,  as 
well  as  when  combined  with  alkalies. 

Wax,  spermaceti,  biliary  calculi,  urea,  and  all  the 
animal  substances  of  a  resinous  nature,  are  soluble  in 
alkohol ;  but  it  curdles  milk,  coagulates  albumen,  and 
hardens  the  muscular  fibre  and  coagulum  of  the  blood. 

The  uses  of  alkohol  are  various.  As  a  solvent  of 
resinous  substances  and  essential  oils,  it  is  employed 
both  in  pharmacy  and  by  the  perfumer.  When  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  constituting  what  is 
called  proof  spirit,  it  is  used  for  extracting  tinctures 
from  vegetable  and  other  substances,  the  alkohol  dis- 
solving the  resinous  parts,  and  the  water  the  gummy. 
From  giving  a  steady  heat  without  smoke  when  burnt 
in  a  lamp,  it  was  formerly  much  employed  to  keep 
water  boiling  on  the  tea-table.  In  thermometers,  tor 
measuring  great  degrees  of  cold,  it  is  preferable  to  mer- 
cury, as  we  cannot  bring  it  to  freeze.  It  is  in  common 
use  for  preserving  many  anatomical  preparations,  and 
certain  subjects  of  natural  history;  but  to  some  it  is 
injuriouSj  the  mollusca:  for  instance,  the  calcareous 
covering  of  which  it  in  time  corrodes.  It  is  of  consi- 
derable use,  too,  in  chemical  analysis,  as  appears  under 
the  different  articles  to  which  it  is  applicable. 

From  the  great  expansive  power  of  alkohol,  it  has 
been  made  a  question,  whether  it  might  not  be  applied 
with  advantage  in  tin'  working  of  steam  engines. 
From  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  Betancourt,  it 
appears,  that  the  steam  of  alkohol  has,  in  all  cases  ol 
equal  temperature,  more  than  double  the  force  of  that 
of  water;  and  that  the  strain  of  alkohol  at  1?TU  V.  is 
equal  to  that  of  water  213°;  thus  there  is  a  considerable 
diminution  of  the  consumption  of  fuel,  and  where  this 
is  so  expensive  as  to  be  an  object  of  great  importance, 
by  contriving  the  machinery  so  as  to  prevent  the  alko- 
hol from  being  lost,  it  may  possibly  at  some  future  time 
be  used  with  advantage,  if  some  other  fluid  of  greal 
expansive  power,  and  inferior  price,  be  not  found  more 
economical. 

Afkohol  may  be  decomposed  by  transmission  through 
a  red-hot  tube:  it,  is  also  decomposable  by  the  strong 
acids,  and  thus  affords  that  remarkable  product,  Ether, 
and  Oleum  Vim. —  Ure'a  Chem.  Diet. 

2.  The  alkohol  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  is 
directed  to  be  made  thus  —Take  of  rectified  spirit,  a 
gallon ;  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  thrrife  pounds.  Add  a 
pound  of  the  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  previously 
heated  to  300°,  to  the  spirit,  and  macerate  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  frequently  stirring  them  ;  then  pour  off  the 
spirit,  and  add  to  it"  the  rest  of  the  subcarbonate  of 
potassa  heated  to  the  same  degree  ;  lastly,  with  the  aid 
of  a  warm  bath,  lei  the  alkohol  distil  over,  keep  it  in  a 
well-stopped  bottle.  The  specific  gravity  of  alkohol  is 
to  the  specific  gravity  of  distilled  water,  as  815  to 
1,000. 
ALLAGlTE.    A  carbosilicate  of  manganese. 
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,,  ALLA^1TE     A  mineral,  first  recognised  as  a  dis- 

and  oPTbrf  wy  ■ft,r;(UIan  of  Edinburgh.     Itismassi™ 
and  of  a  brownish  black  colour. 

sco?K     T„      ','ioWpi|M>  n  frotn9>  and  is  inverted  into 

snex3^4I^m"n;,CK'  il  '<>"•»  a  jelly.    It  contains 

oril  of  iVon  oVi2,  °,x,n"  of  c,ri"r"  33'9-  alui"ine  4.1, 

Green?-,,,  I   ,,h      '  "':  ",at,*"r  **     II  is  found  m 

Greenland,  and  associated  with  mica  and  feldspar.  A.] 

„*»     itiT"1  ""I     (l  ""n  aXXa^  a  hog's  pudding,  and1 

lon^kndthfrk^  "ST  in  BOme  brutal  al,i»'al°  »  is 
long  and  thick.)    Jtombrana  aUantoides.    A  membrane 

urinP  nf   h   '  'T,Ullar  ,  °  brules>  wl'ich  contains  the 
urine  discharged  from  the  bladder. 

n,^7^eLUrA-     (,,('urcvv-     Praise  the  Lord.)     So 
AIT  rnrm  m£?y£nvLea\,  See  °Zttlis  ""tosello. 
a  FT  iT^ V?"     £ee  Chenopodmm  bonushenricus. 
»  t  r;,  AL-     See  Heroclium  and  Stachus 
ALLIA  CEOUS.    (Alliaceus ;  from  allium,  garlick  ) 
Pertaining  to  garlick.  >s«"m-.j 

ALLIA'RIA.  (From  allium, garlick:  fromitssmell 
resembling  garlick.)     See  Erysimum  alliaria. 

ALLIUM.  (Milium,  i.  n. ;  from  oleo,  to  smell  •  be- 
cause it  stinks:  or  from  aAcco,  to  avoid;  as  being 
unpleasant  to  most  people.)     Garlick. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  sys 
tern.    Class,  Hexandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  garlick.  See  Allium 
sativum. 

Allium  cepa.  Cepa.  Allium: — scapo nudo inferni 
ventricoso  longiore,  foliis  teretibus,  of  Linnteus.  The 
Onion.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  onions  are  acrid  and  stimu- 
lating, and  possess  very  little  nutriment.  With  bilious 
constitutions  they  generally  produce  flatulency,  thirst, 
headache,  and  febrile  symptoms:  but  where  the  tem- 
perament is  phlegmatic,  they  are  of  infinite  service,  by 
stimulating  the  habit  and  promoting  the  natural  secre- 
tions, particularly  expectoration  and  urine.  They  are 
recommended  in  scorbutic  cases,  as  possessing  anti- 
scorbutic properties.  Externally,  onions  are  employed 
in  suppurating  poultices,  and  suppression  of  urine  in 
children  is  said  to  be  relieved  by  applying  them,  roasted, 
to  the  pubes. 

Allium  porrum.  The  Leek  or  Porret.  Porrum. 
Every  part  of  this  plant,  but  more  particularly  the  root, 
abounds  with  a  peculiar  odour.  The  expressed  juice 
possesses  diuretic  qualities,  and  is  given  in  the  cure  of 
dropsical  diseases,  and  calculous  complaints,  asthma, 
and  scurvy.  The  fresh  root  is  much  employed  for 
culinary  purposes. 

Allium  sativum.  Allium;  Thcriaca  rusticorum. 
Garlick.  Allium: — caule  planifolio  bulbifero,  bulbo 
composite,  staminibus  tricuspidatis,  of  Linnaeus.  This 
species  of  Garlick,  according  to  Linnaeus,  grows  spon- 
taneously in  Sicily ;  but,  as  it  is  much  employed  for 
culinary  and  medicinal  purposes,  ft  has  been  long  very 
generally  cultivated  in  gardens.  Every  part  of  the 
plant,  but  more  especially  the  root,  has  a  pungent  acri- 
monious taste,  and  a  peculiarly  offensive  strong  smell. 
This  odour  is  extremely  penetrating  and  diffusive;  for, 
on  the  root  being  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  alliaceous 
scent  impregnates  the  whole  system,  and  is  discover- 
able in  the  various  excretions,  as  in  the  urine,  perspi- 
ration, milk,  &c.  Garlick  is  generally  allied  to  tie 
onion,  from  which  it  seems  only  Co  differ  in  being  more 
powerful  in  its  effects,  and  in  its  active  matter,  being  in 
a  more  fixed  slate.  By  stimulating  the  stomach,  they 
both  favour  digestion,  and,  as  a  stimulus)  are  readily 
diffused  over  the  system.  They  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  useful  condiments  with  the  food  of  phleg- 
matic people, or  those  whose  circulation  is  languid,  and 
secretions  interrupted  ;  but  with  those  subject  to  inflam- 
matory complaints,  or  where  great  irritability  prevails, 
these  roots,  in  their  acrid  state,  may  prove  very  hurtful. 
The  medicinal  uses  of  garlick  are  various;  it  has  been 
long  in  estimation  as  an  expectorant  in  pituitous  asth- 
mas, and  other  pulmonary  affections,  unattended  with 
inflammation.  In  hot  bilious  constitutions,  therefore, 
garlick  is  improper:  for  it  frequently  produces  flatu- 
lence, headache,  thirst,  heat,  anil  other  inflammatory 
,,,is.  A  foe  useofitissaid  to  promote  thepdes 
ill  habits  disposed  to  this  complaint.  Its  utility  as  a 
diuretic  in  dropsies  is  attested  by  unquestionable  au- 
thorities; and  its  febrifuge  power  has  not  only  been 
experienced  in  preventing  the  paroxysms  of  mtermit- 
tents,  but  even  in  subduing  the  plague.  Bergius  says 
quartans  have  been  cured  by  it;  and  he  begins  by 
giving  one  bulb,  or  clove,  morning  and  evening,  adding 
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every  day  one  more,  till  four  or  five  cloves  be  taken  at  l  dominates  in  its  composition,  or  which  gives  it  its  va- 
a  dose:  if  the  fever  then  vanishes,  the  dose  is  to  be  lue.  Thus  English  jewellery  trinkets  are  ranked  under 
diminished,  aiul  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  one  or  two    alloys  of  gold,  though  most  of  them  deserve  to  be 


cloves,  twice  a  day,  for  some  weeks.  Another  virtue  of 
garlick  is  that  of  an  anthelminthic.  It  has  likewise  been 
found  of  great  advantage  in  scorbutic  cases,  and  in  cal- 
culous disorders,  acting  in  these  not  only  us  a  diuretic, 
but,  in  several  instances,  manifesting  a  lithontriptic 
power.  That  the  juice  ofullfaceous  plants,  in  general, 
has  considerable  effects  upon  human  calculi,  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  experiments  of  Lobb;  and  we  are 
abundantly  warranted  in  asserting  that  a  decoction  of 
the  beards  of  leeks,  taken,  liberally,  and  its  use  per- 
severed in  for  a  length  of  time,  1ms  been  found  remark- 
ably successful  in  calculous  and  gravelly  complaints. 
The  penetrating  and  diffusive  acrimony  of  garlick,  ren- 
ders its  external  application  useful  in  many  disorders, 
as  a  rubefacient,  and  more  especially  as  applied  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  to  cause  a  revulsion  from  the  head  or 
breast,  as  was  successfully  practised  and  recommended 
by  Sydenham.  As  soon  as  an  inflammation  appears, 
the  garlick  cataplasm  should  be  removed,  and  one  of 
bread  and  milk  be  applied,  to  obviate  excessive  pain. 
Garlick  has  also  been  variously  employed  externally,' 
to  tumours  and  cutaneous  diseases:  and,  in  certain 
cases  of  deafness,  a  clove,  or  small  bulb  of  this  root, 
wrapt  in  gauze  or  muslin,  and  introduced  into  the 
meatus  auditorius,  has  been  found  an  effii 
remedy.  Garlick  may  be  administered  in  different 
forms;  swallowing  the  clove  entire,  alter  being  dipped 
in  oil,  is  recommended  as  most  effectual ;  where  this 
cannot  be  done,  cutting  it  into  pieces  without  bruising 
it,  and  swallowing  these  may  be  found  to  answer 
equally  well,  producinglliereby  no  uneasiness  in  the 
fauces.  On  being  beaten  up  and  formed  into  pills,  the 
active  parts  of  this  medicine  soon  evaporate:  this  Dr. 
Woodville,  in  his  Medical  Botany,  notices,  on  the 
authority  of  Cullen,  who  thinks  that  Lewis  has  fallen 
into  a  gross  error,  in  supposing  dry  garlick  more  active 
than  fresh.  The  syrup  and  oxymel  of  garlick,  which 
formerly  had  a  place  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  are 
now  expunged.  The  cloves  of  garlick  an 
bruised,  and  applied  to  the  wrists,  to  cure  agues,  and 
to  the  bend  of  the  arm  to  cure  the  toothache :  when 
held  in  the  hand,  they  are  said  to  relieve  hiccough : 
when  beat  with  common  oil  into  a  poultice,  they  re- 
solve sluggish  humours;  and,  if  laid  on  the  navels  of 
children,  they  are  supposed  to  destroy  worms  in  the 
intestines. 

Allium  victorialk.  Pictorial  is  long  a.  The  root, 
which  when  dried  loses  its  alliaceous  smell  and  taste, 
is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  allaying  the  abdominal 
spasms  of  gravid  females. 

ALLOCHROITE.  A  massive  opaque  mineral  of  a 
grayish,  yellowish,  or  reddish  colour. 

[This  mineral  resembles  certain  varieties  of  the  gar- 
net in  some  of  its  physical  characters,  but  more  parti- 
cularly in  composition.  It  contains  silex  37.0,  lime 
30.0,  alumine  5.0,  oxide  of  iron  18.5,  oxide  of  manga- 
nese 6.25 ;=96.75.     Cleav.  Min.     A.] 

ALLOEO'SIS.  (From  aAXoj,  another.)  Alteration 
in  the  state  of  a  disease. 

Alloeo'tica.  (From aWos,  another.)  Alteratives. 
Medicines  which  change  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

ALLOGNO'SIS.  (From  aXXos,  another,  and  ywu>- 
<r(id),  to  know.)  Delirium  ;  perversion  of  the  judgment ; 
incapability  of  distinguishing  persons. 

ALLOPHANE.  A  mineral  of  a  blue,  and  some- 
times a  green  or  brown  colour. 

ALLO'PHASIS.  (From  a\\os,  another,  and  0oo>, 
to  speak.)  According  to  Hippocrates,  a  delirium, 
where  the  patient  is  not  able  to  distinguish  one  thing 
from  another. 

ALLOTRIOPHA'GIA.  (From  aXAorpio?,  foreign, 
and  </>ayci>,  to  eat.)  In  Vogel's  Nosology,  it  signifies 
the  greedily  eating  unusual  things  for  food.  See  Pica. 
ALLOY.  Allay.  1.  Where  any  precious  metal  is 
mixed  with  another  of  less  value,  the  assayers  call  the 
latter  the  alloy,  and  do  not  in  general  consider  it  in  any 
other  point  of  view  than  as  debasing  or  diminishing  the 
value  of  the  precious  metal. 

2.  Philosophical  chemists  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  term  to  distinguish  all  metallic  compounds  in  ge- 
neral.   Thus  brass  is  called  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc ;  bell  metal  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin. 
Every  alloy  is  distinguished  by  the  metal  which  pre- 


placed  under  the  head  of  copper.  When  mercury  is 
one  of  the  component  metals,  the  alloy  is  called  amal- 
gam. Thus  we  have  an  amalgam  of  gold,  silver,  tin, 
&c.  Since  there  are  about  thirty  different  permanent 
metals.  Independent  of  those  evanescent  ones  that con- 
Btitute  llii  bases  of  the  alkalies  ant'  sarths,  there  ought 
it  870  different  species  of  binary  alloy.  But 
only  132  species  have  been  hitherto  made  and  exa- 
mined. Some  metals  have  so  little  affinity  for  others, 
that  as  yet  no  compound  of  them  has  been  effected, 
whatever  pains  have  been  taken.     Most  of  tl 

allaying,  arise  from  the  difference  In  fusibility 
and  volatility.  Yet  a  few  metals,  the  melting  point  of 
which  is  nearly  the  same,  refuse  to  unite.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  two  bodies  will  not  combine,  unless  their  affi- 
nity or  reciprocal  attraction  be  stronger  than  the  cohe- 
sive attraction  of  their  individual  particles.  To  over- 
come this  cohesion  of  the  solid  bodies,  and  render  affi- 
nity predominant,  they  must  be  penetrated  by  caloric. 
If  one  be  very  difficult  of  fusion,  and  the  other  very 
volatile,  they  will  not  unite  unless  the  reciprocal 
attraction  be  exceedingly  strong.  But  if  their  degree 
offusibilitv  be  almost  the  same,  they  are  easily  placed 
in  the  circumstances  most  favourable  for  making  an 
alloy.  If  we  are  therefore  far  from  knowing  all  the 
binary  alloys  which  are  possible,  we  are  still  further 
removed  from  knowing  all  the  triple,  quadruple,  &c. 
which  may  exist.  It  must  be  confessed,  moreover, 
that  this  department  of  chemistry  has  been  imperfectly 
cultivated. 

Besides,  alloys  are  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  definitely 
regulated  like  oxydes  in  the  proportions  of  their  com- 
ponent parts.  100  parts  of  mercury  will  combine  with 
4  or  8  pans  of  oxygen,  to  form  two  distinct  oxydes,  the 
black  and  the  red  ;  but  with  no  greater,  less,  or  inter 
mediate  proportions.  Hut  J00  parts  of  mercury  will 
unite  with  1,  2,  3,  or  with  any  quantity  up  to  100  or 
1000,  of  tin  or  lead.  The  alloys  have  the  closest  rela- 
tions in  their  physical  properties  with  the  metals. 
They  arc  all  solid  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, except  some  amalgams  ;  they  possess  metallic 
lustre,  even  when  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder:  are 
completely  opaque,  and  more  or  less  dense,  according 
lo  the  metals  which  compose  them  ;  are  excellent  con- 
ductors of  electricity  ;  crystallize  more  or  less  per- 
fectly ;  some  are  brittle,  others  ductile  and  malleable  ; 
Borne  have  a  peculiar  odour  ;  several  are  very  sono- 
rous and  elastic.  When  an  alloy  consists  of  metals 
differently  fusible,  it  is  usually  malleable  white  cold, 
but  brittle  while  hot;  as  is  exemplified  in  brass. 

The  density  of  an  alloy  is  sometimes  greater,  some- 
times less  than  the  mean  density  of  its  components 
showing  that,  at  the  instant  of  their  union,  a  diminu- 
tion or  augmentation  of  volume  takes  place.  The  re- 
lation between  the  expansion  of  the  separate  metals 
and  that  of  their  alloys,  has  been  investigated  only  in 
a  very  lew  rases.  Alloys  containing  a  volatile  metal 
are  decomposed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  a  strong  heat. 
This  happens  with  those  of  arsenic,  mercury,  tellurium, 
and  zinc.  Those  that  consist  of  two  differently  fusible 
metals,  may  often  be  decomposed  by  exposing  them  to 
a  temperature  capable  of  melting  only  one  of  them. 
This  operation  is  called  eliquation.  It  is  practised  on 
the  great  scale  to  extract  silver  from  copper.  The  ar- 
gentiferous copper  is  melted  with  3  1-2  times  its  weight 
of  lead;  and  the  triple  alloy  is  exposed  to  a  sufficient 
heat.  The  lead  carries  off  the  silver  in  its  fusion  and 
leaves  the  copper  under  the  form  of  a  spongy  lump 
The  silver  is  afterward  recovered  from  the  lead  bv 
another  operation. 

Some  alloys  oxydize  more  readily  by  heat  and  air 
than  when  the  metals  are  separately  treated  Thus  3 
of  lead  and  1  of  tin,  at  a  dull  red,  burn  visibly  and 
are  almost  instantly  oxydized.  Each  by  itself  in  the 
same  circumstances,  would  oxydize  slowly,  and  with- 
out the  disengagement  of  light. 

The  formation  of  an  alloy  must  be  [regulated  by  the 
nature  of  the  particular  metals. 

The  degree  of  affinity  between  metals  may  be  in  some 
measure  estimated  by  the  greater  or  less  facility  with 
which,  when  of  different  degrees  of  fusibility  or  vola 
tihty,  they  unite,  or  with  which  they  can  after  union 
be  separated  by  heat.  The  greater  or  less  tendency  to 
separate  into  different  proportional  eUoys,  by  long-con- 
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tinned  fusion,  may  also  give  some  information  on  this  | 
sunset.  Mr.  Hatchett  remarked,  in  his  admirable  i 
researches  on  metallic  alloys,  that  gold  made  standard 
with  the  usual  precautions  by  silver,  copper,  lead,  anti- 
mony, &c.  and  then  cast  into  vertical  bare,  was  by  no 
means  a  uniform  compound  ;  hut  that  the  top  of  the 
bar,  corresponding  to  the  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible,  contained  the  larger  proportion  of  gold. 
Hence,  for  thorough  combination,  two  red-hot  cruci- 
bles should  be  employed  ;  and  the  liquified  metals 
should  be  alternately  poured  from  the  one  into  the 
other.  And  to  prevent  unnecessary  oxydi/.ement  by 
exposure  to  air,  the  crucibles  should  contain,  besides 
the  metal,  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  pounded 
charcoal.  The  melted  alloy  should  also  be  occasion- 
ally stirred  up  with  a  rod  of  pottery. 

The  most  direct  evidence  of  a  chemical  change  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  the  two  metals  by  combination,  is 
when  the  alloy  melts  a'  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  the  fusing  points  of  its  components.  Iron,  which 
is  nearly  infusible,  when  alloyed  with  cold  acquires 
almost  the  fusibility  of  this  metal.  Tin  and  lead  form 
solder,  an  alloy  more  fusible  than  either  of  its  compo- 
nents; but  the  triple  compound  of  tin,  lead,  and  bis- 
muth, is  most  remarkable:  on  this  account.  The  ana- 
logy is  here  strong,  with  the  increase- of  solubility 
which  salts  acquire  by  mixture,  as  is  exemplified  in 
the  uncryslallizable  residue  of  saline  solutions,  or  mo- 
ther wafers,  as  they  are  called.  Sometimes  two  me- 
tals will  not  directly  unite,  which  yet,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  third,  arc  made  to  combine.  This  happens 
with  mercury  and  iron,  as  has  been  shown  by  Messrs. 
Aiken,  who  effected  this  dillicult  amalgamation  by 
previously  uniting  the  iron  to  tin  or  Rnc. 

The  tenacity  of  alloys  is  generally,  though  not 
always,  inferior  to  the  mean  of  the  separate  metals. 
One  part  of  lead  will  destroy  the  compactness  and 
tenacity  of  a  thousand  of  gold.  Brass  made  with  a 
small  proportion  of  zinc,  is  more  din  tile  than  copper 
itself;  hut  when  one-third  of  zinc  enters  into  its  com- 
position, it  becomes  brittle. 

In  common  cases,  the  specific  gravity  affords  a  good 
criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  the  proportion  in  an 
alloy,  consisting  of  two  metals  of  different  densities. — 
Lrr. 
ALLSPICE.  See  Myrtes  Pimento. 
ALLUVIAL.  That  which  is  deposited  in  valleys, 
or  in  plains,  from  neighbouring  mountains,  or  the  over- 
sowing of  rivers.  Gravel,  loam,  clay,  sand,  brown 
coal,  wood  coal,  bog  iron  ore,  and  calc  tuff,  compose 
the  alluvial  depi 

ALMA.     The  first  motion  of  a  fetus  to  free  itself 
from  its  confinement. 
2.  Water. — Rulandus. 
Almidri.     A  stone  like  amber. 
Alma'nda  cathariica.     A  plant  growing  on  (he 
shores  of  Cayenne  and  Surinam,  used  by  the  inhabit- 
ants as  a  remedy  for  the  colic  ;  supposed  to  be  ca- 
thartic. 

Ai.mi.'m:.     Rock  salt. 
ALMOND.     See  Amygdahis. 
Almond,  hitler.     See  Amygdalus. 
d,sv>eet.    See 
ond  paste.     This  cosmetic  for  softening  the  skin 
preventing   chops,    is   made   of    four    ounces   of 
blanched  bitter  almonds,  the  while  of  an  egg,  ruse  wa- 
ter and  rectified  spirits,  equal  parts,  as  much  as  is  sut- 
ficient. 

Almonds  of  the,  ears.  A  popular  name  for  the  ton- 
sils, winch  have  been  so  railed  from  their  resemblance 
to  an  almond  in  shape.     See  Tonsils. 

Almonds  of  the  throat.  A  vulgar  name  for  the  ton- 
sils.    See  Tonsils. 

\i.nabati.     In  Avicenna  and  Serapion,  this  word 
B  the  siliqua  didcis,  a  gentle  laxative.     See  Cc- 
ratonia  siliqua. 

\  I.M'S.     {Alno, Italian.)     The  alder,     flir  pbar- 
macopceial  name  of  two  plants,  sometimes  used  In  me- 
dicine, though  rarely  employed  in  the  present  practice. 
1.  .ilnus   rotiiniiifolia;    glutinosa;    virtdis.      I  he 
common  alder-tree.    See  Betula  alnus. 

Units  nigra.    The  black  or  berry  bearing  alder. 
See  Bhamnus    Frangvlm. 

A'LOE  (Aloe,  es.  fr.  from  ahlah,  a  Hebrew  word, 
signifying  growing  near  the  sea.)  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  of  the  Linnamn  system.  Cluss  Hczan- 
Jria  ;  Order,  Jlonogynia-    The  Atoo. 
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Aloe  Caballina.  Sec  Alog  perfoliata. 
Aloe  Guineensis.  See  Aloe  perfoliata. 
Aloe  PERFOLIATA.  Aloe  Succolorina ;  Aloe  Zoco- 
torina.  Succotorine  aloes  is  obtained  from  a  variety 
ot  the  Aloe  perfoliata  of  Linnaeus: — foliis  caulinis 
dentatis,  amplexicauWrus  vnginantibus,  Jloribus  co- 
rymbosis  cerjiuis,  pedunevlatis  subcyUndricis.  It  is 
brought  over  wrapped  in  skins,  from  the  Island  of  So- 
colora,  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  it  is  of  a  bright  surface, 
and  in  some  degree  pellucid ;  in  the  lump  of  a  yellow- 
ish red  colour,  with  a  purplish  cast  ;  when  reduced 
into  powder,  it  is  of  a  golden  colour.  It  is  hard  and 
friable  in  very  cold  weather  ;  but  in  summer  it  softens 
very  easily  between  the  fingers.  It  isextremelybitter, 
and  also  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  flavour,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  cover  its  disagreeable  taste.  Its 
scent  is  rather  agreeable,  being  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  myrrh.  Of  late  this  sort  has  been  very  scarce, 
and  its  place  in  a  great  measure  supplied  by  another 
variety,  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
is  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  Aloe  spicata  of  Lin- 
iiiius,  by  inspissating  the  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves, 
whence  it  is  termed  in  the  London  Pharmacopeia 
Extraction  alols  spicatts. 

The  Aloe  hepatica,  vi.i  Barbadensis,  the  common  or 
Barbadoes  or  hepatic  aloes,  was  thought  to  come  from 
a  variety  of  the  Aloe  perfoliata  described  —Jloribus 
piduvi  11/  itis,  a  rnuis  corymbosis,  subcylindricis, foliis 
spinosis,  confertis,  dentatis,  vaginanttims, plants,  ma- 
cutatis:  but  Dr.  Smith  has  announced,  that  it  will  be 
shown  in  Sibthorp's  Flora Grasoa,  to  be  from  a  distinct 
,  the  Slot  vulgaris,  or  trueaAovof  Dioscorides; 
and  it  is  therefore  termed  in  the  Loudon  Pharmaco- 
poeia, Alois  vulgaris  extractum.  The  best  is  brought 
from  Barbadoes  in  large  gourd-shells;  an  inferior  sort 
in  pots,  and  the  worst  in  casks.  It  is  darker  coloured 
than  the  Socotorine,  and  not  so  bright :  it  is  also  drier 
and  more  compact,  though  sometimes  the  sort  in  casks 
is  soft  and  clammy.  To  the  taste  it  is  intensely  bitter 
and  nauseous,  being  almost  wholly  without  that  aro- 
ma which  is  observed  in  the  Socotorine.  To  the  smell 
it  is  strong  and  disagreeable. 

The  .  lloi  caballina,  vel  Guineensis,  or  horse-aloes, 
is  easily  distinguished  from  both  the  foregoing,  by  its 
strong  rank  smell  ;  in  other  respects  it  agrees  pretty 
much  wit.'i  the  hepatic,  and  is  now  not  unfrequently 
sold  in  its  place.  Sometimes  it  is  prepared  so  pure 
and  bright  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguishable  by  the  eye, 
even  from  the  Socotorine,  but  its  offensive  smell  be- 
trays it;  and  if  this  also  should  be  dissipated  by  art, 
its  wanting  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  finer  aloes  will 
be  a  sufficient  criterion.  This  aloe  is  not  admitted 
into  the  materia  medica,  and  is  employed  chiefly  by 
farriers. 

The  general  nature  of  these  three  kinds  is  nearly  the 
Bame.  Their  particular  differences  only  consist  in  the 
different  proportions  of  gum  to  their  resin,  and  in  their 
flavour.  The  smell  and  lastc  reside  principally  in  the 
gum,  as  do  the  principal  virtues  of  the  aloes.  Twelve 
ounces  of  Barbadoes  aloes  yield  nearly  4  ounces  of 
resin,  and  8  orWinimnv  extract.  The  same  quantity  of 
Socotorine  aloes  yields  3  ounces  of  resin  and  9  of  gum- 
my extract. 

Aloes  is  a  well-known  stimulating  purgative,  a  pro- 
perty wlueli  it  possesses  not  only  when  taken  inter- 
nally, bn;  ;  a]  .application.  The  cathartic 
quality  of  aloes  does  not  reside  in  the  resinous  part  of 
the  drug,  but  in  the  gum,  for  the  pure  resin  lias  little 
or  no  purgative  power.  Its  medium  dose  is  from  5  to 
IS  grains  nor  dees  a  larger  quantity  operate  moreeffec- 
tually.  Its  operation  is  exerted  on  the  large  intestines; 
principally  on  the  rectum.  In  small  doses  long  conti- 
nued, it  oi'ten  produces  much  heat  and  irritation,  par- 
ticularly about  the  anus,  from  which  it  sometimes  oc- 
ca-ions  a  bloody  discharge ;  therefore,  to  those  who 
were  subject  to  piles,  or  of  an  ha  morrhagic  diathesis, 
or  et  en  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  its  exhibition  has  been 
productive  of  considerable  mischief;  but  on  the  con- 
trary hv  those  of  a  phlegmatic  constitution,  or  those 
suffering  from  uterine  obstructions  (tor  the  stimulant 
action  of  aloes,  if  has  been  supposed,  may  be  extended 
to  the  uterus,  and  in  some  eases  of  dyspepsia,  palsy, 
gout,  and  worms,  aloes  may  be  employed  as  a  laxative 
with  peculiar  advantage.  In  all  diseases  of  the  bilious 
tribe  aloes  is  the  strongest  purge,  and  the  best  prepara- 
tions'for  this  purpose  are  the  piluia  ex  aloe  ctun  royrrba, 
the    tincturu    alot's,   or  the  extractum  cotocyntbidia 
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compositum.  Its  efficacy  in  jaundice  is  very  consi- 
derable, as  it  proves  a  succedaneuin  to  the  bile,  of 
which  in  that  disease  there  Is  a  defective  supply  to  the 
intestine  either  in  quantity  or  quality.  Aloes  there- 
tore  may  be  considered  as  injurious  where  inflamma- 
tion or  irritation  exists  in  the  bowels  or  neighbouring 
pans,  in  pregnancy,  or  in  habits  disposed  to  piles;  but 
highly  serviceable  in  all  hypochondriac  affections,  ca- 
chectic habits,  and  persons  labouring  under  oppression 
of  the  stomach  caused  by  irregularity.  Arouiatics  cor- 
rei  t  the  offensive  qualities  of  aloes  the  most  perfectly. 
The  canella  alba  answers  tolerably,  and  without  any 
inconvenience;  but  some  rather  prefer  the  essential 
oils  tor  this  purpose.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  "Ifanj  imcli 
cine  be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  stomach  purge, 
it  is  certainly  aloes.  It  is  remarkable  with  regard  to 
it,  that  it  operates  almost  to  as  good  a  purpose  in  a 
small  as  in  a  large  dose  ;  that  one  or  two  grains  will 
produce  one  considerable  dejection,  and  20  grains  w  ill 
do  no  more,  except  it  be  that  in  the  last  dose  the  opera- 
tion will  be  attended  with  gripes,  &c.  Its  chief  use 
is  to  render  the  peristaltic  motion  regular,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  besi  cures  in  habitual  costiveneas.  There  is 
a  difficulty  we  meet  with  in  the  exhibition  of  purga- 
tives, viz.  that  they  will  not  act  but  in  their  full  dose, 
and  will  not  produce  half  their  effect  if  given  in  half 
the  dose.  For  this  purpose  we  are  chiefly  confined  to 
aloes.  Neutral  salts  in  half  their  dose  will  not  have 
half  their  effect ;  although  even  from  these,  by  large 
dilution,  we  may  obtain  this  property  ;  but  besides 
them  and  our  present  medicine,  I  know  no  other 
which  has  any  title  to  it  excepi  sulphur.  Aloes  some- 
times cannot  be  employed.  It  has  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating the  rectum  more  than  other  purges,  and  with 
justice  has  been  accused  of  exciting  (Hemorrhoidal 
swellings,  so  that  we  ought  to  abstain  from  it  in  such 
cases,  except  when  we  want  to  promote  them.  Aloes 
has  the  effect  of  rarifying  the  blood  and  disposing  to 
hamiorrhagy,  and  hence  it  is  not  recommended  in  ute- 
rine fluxes.  Fcetid  gums  tire  of  the  same  nature  in 
producing  hxmorrhagy,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  founda- 
tion of  their  emmenagogue  power."  Aloes  is  admi- 
nistered either  simply  in  powders,  which  is  too  nause- 
ous, or  else  in  composition ; — 1.  With  purgatives,  as 
soap,  scainmony,  colocynth,  or  rhubarb.  2.  With 
arouiatics,  as  canella,  ginger,  or  essential  oils.  3. 
With  bitters,  as  gentian.  4-  With  emmenagogues,  as 
iron,  myrrh,  wine,  &c.  It  may  he  exhibited  in  pills  as 
the  most  convenient  form,  or  else  dissolved  in  wine,  or 
diluted  alkohol.  The  officinal  preparations  of  aloes 
are  the  following : — 

1.  Pilula:  Aloe's. 

2.  Pilula  AloSs  Composlta 

3.  Pilula;  Aloes  cum  AssafcctidA. 

4.  Pilula  Aloe's  cum  Colocynthide. 

5.  Pilula  AloSs  chin  Myrrha. 
I)    Tinctura  Aloe's. 

7.  Tinctura  AloSs  ./Etherialis. 
3.  Tinctura  AloSs  et  Myrrha. 
9.  Vinum  AloSs. 

10.  Extractum  Aloe's 

11.  Decoctutn  AloGs  Compositum. 

12.  Pulvis  Aloes  Compositus. 

13.  Pulvis  Aloes  cum  Canella. 

14.  Pulvis  AloS scum  Guaiaco. 

15.  Tinctura  AloSs  Cotnposita. 

16.  Extractum  Colocyntindis  Compositum. 

17.  Tinctura  Benzoini  Composita. 
Aloe  Socotorina.     See  Aloe  perfoliata. 
.Hue  Zototorina.     Sec  Aloe  perfoliata. 
Aloeda'ria.     (From  aXoij,  the  aloe.)    Compound 

purging  medicines",  so  called  from  having  aloes  as  the 
gradient. 

Ai.oephanoina.  Medicines  formed  by  a  combina- 
tion of  aloes  and  arouiatics. 

ALOES.  Fel  natural.  The  Inspissated  juice  of  the 
aloe  plant.  Aloes  is  distinguished  into  three  species, 
socotorine,  hepatic,  and  caballine  ;  of  which  the  two 
first  are  directed  for  officinal  use  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias.   See  Alof  perfoliata. 

Aloes  lioncm.    See  Lignum  Alois. 

ALOE'TIC.  A  medicine  wherein  aloes  is  the  chief 
or  fundamental  ingredient. 

Aloqotro'phia.  (From  aSoyoc,  disproportionate, 
and  toz<Pu>,  to  nourish.)  Unequal  nourishment,  as  in 
the  rickets. 

ALOl'KCES.    (From  aXw^,  the  fox.)    The  psoa; 
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muscles  are  so  called  by  Fallopius  and  Vesalius  be- 
cause in  the  fox  they  are  particularly  strong. 

ALOPECIA.  (From  a>\u)-i;\,  a  fox;  because  the 
fox  is  subject  to  a  distemper  thai  resembles  it ;  or.  as 
some  say,  because  the  fox's  mine  will  occasion  bald 
tldncss,  or  the  falling  off'  of  the  hair.  A  ge- 
nus of  disease  in  Sauvages'  Nosology. 

ALOPECUROiDEA.  (From  alopecurus,  the  fox- 
tail grass.1  Resembling  the  alopecurus.  The  name 
of  a  division  ofgl 

Alo'sa.  (From  oXitritu,  to  take :  because  it  is  ra- 
venous.)    See  Clupsa  alosa. 

Alosa'nthi.  (From  uXc,  salt,  and  uvOos,  a  flower.) 
Alosanthum.     Flowers  of  salt. 

A'losat.    Quicksilver. 

Alosohoc.    Quicksilver. 

A'LPHITA.  (Alphita,  the  plural  of  oX^iroi/,  the 
niea!  of  barley  ill  general.)     ]{y  Hippocrates  this  term 

is  applied  to  barlej  -meal  either  toasted  or  fried.  Ga- 
len says  that  Kpijiva  is  coarse  meal,  aXivpoV  is  fine 
meal,  and  a\<t>tra  is  a  middling  sort. 

Alfiii'tidon.  Alphitedum.  It  is  when  a  hone  is 
broken  into  small  fragments  like  alphite  or  bran. 

Ai.i-iioNstN.  The  name  ot*  an  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting balls.  It  is  so  called  from  the  name  of  its  in- 
ventor, Alpnonso  Ferrier,  a  Neapolitan  physician.  It 
consists  of  three  branches,  which  separate  from  each 
other  by  their  elasticity,  but  are  capable  of  being  closed 
by  means  of  a  tube  in  which  they  are  included. 

AIiPHOSlS.  The  specific  name  of  a  disease  in  the 
genus  Epichrosis  of  Good's  Nosology. 

A'IjPHTJS.     (AA0os;  from  a\qj<uvu>,  to  change  :  be- 
cause it  changes  the  colour  of  the  ski:;.)     A  sp 
leprosy,  called   by  the   ancients  vitilago,   and  which 
they  divided  into  alphas,  melas,  and  leuce.  See  hepra. 

A'lpini  balsami'm.    Balm  of  Gilead. 

ALPFNUS,  Prosper,  a  Venetian,  born  in  1553, 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  medicine  and  botany.  After 
graduating  at  Padua,  he  went  to  Egypt,  and  'during 
three  years  carefully  studied  the  plants  ut  thai  country, 
and  the  modes  of  treating  diseases  there;  of  which 
he  afterward  published  a  very  learned  account.  He 
has  hi  also  some  othei  less  important  winks.  lie 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  celebrated  Andrew 
Doria  ;  and  subsequently  botanical  professor  at  Padua, 
which  office  he  retained  till  hie  death  in  lblb\ 

A'LSINE.  (Alsine,  es.  f. ;  from  aXaoc,  a  grove :  so 
called  because  it  grows  in  great  abundance  in  woods 
and  shady  places.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Limucan  system.  Class,  PerUandria^  Order,  Tri- 
gtjnia.     Chickweed. 

Alsine  media.  Moraus  galline  r.cnluv  cuius.  The 
systematic  name  lor  the  plain  called  chickweed,  which, 
if  boiled  tender,  may  be  eaten  like  spinach,  and  form  : 
also  an  excellent  emollient  poultice. 

ALSTON,  Charles,  horn  in  Scotland  in  1683,  was 
early  attached  to  the  study  of  botany,  and  distinguished 
himself  hy  opposing  the  sexual  system   of  Linnteus. 
He  afterward  studied   under  Boerhaave  al 
then  returning  to  his  native  country,  was  materially 
instrumental,  in  conjunction  with  the  celebrated  Alex- 
ander  .Monro,  in   establishing  the  medical   - 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  bo- 
tany and    materia   medica.     He  died    in   J. 
"Lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica,"    a   posthumous 
work,  abound  in  curious  and  useful  facls,  which  will 
long  preserve  their  reputation. 

ALTERATIVE.  (Alter ans ;  from  altera,  to 
change.)  Alterative  medicines  are  those  remedies 
which  are  given  with  a  view  to  re-establish  the  healthy 
functions  of  the  animal  economy,  without  producing 
any  sensible  evacuation. 

Altern.e  plant.*:.  Alternate  leaved  plants.  The 
name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  Sauvages'  Methodus 
foliorum. 

ALTEllNANS.  Alternate  ;  placed  alternately.  A 
term  applied  by  botanists  to  leaves,  gems.  &c. 

ALTERNUS.  Alternate.  In  botany,  this  term  is 
applied  to  branches  and  leaves  when  they  stand  singly 
on  each  side,  in  such  a  manner  that  between  every 
two  on  one  side  there  is  but  one  on  the  opposite 
side,  as  on  the  branches  of  the  AlViara  officinalis 
Rhamnus  catharticus,  and  leaves  of  the  Malva  ro- 
tundifolia. 

ALTILEA.  (Althaa,  <c.  f.  ;  from  a\8tu>,  to  heal  ■ 
so  called  from  its  supposed  qualities  in  healing )  i 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  Linnean  system 
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Claws,     Jlfonadclphia;    Order,    Poluandria.      Marsh- 
mallow. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  marsh-mallow. 
See  Mlhea  Officinalis. 

Alth/Ea  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  marsh-mallow.  JUaloaviscus  ;  Arislalthuzn.  M- 
thtsa  .—foliis  simplicibus  tomentosis.  The  mucila- 
ginous matter  with  which  this  plant  abounds,  is  the 
medicinal  part  of  Hie  plant ;  it  is  commonly  employed 
for  its  emollient  and  demulcent  qualities  in  tickling 
coughs,  hoarseness,  and  catarrhs,  in  dysentery,  and 
difficulty  and  heat  of  urine.  The  leaves  and  root  are 
generally  selected  for  use.  They  relax  the  passages  in 
hephritic  complaints,  in  which  last  case  a  decoction  is 
the  best  preparation.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  the 
fresh  roots  may  be  boiled  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  a  quart,  to  which  one  ounce  of  gum-arabic 
may  be  added.  The  following  is  given  where  it  is  re- 
quired that  large  quantities  should  be  used.  An  ounce 
Of  the  dried  roots  is  to  be  boiled  in  water,  enough  to 
leave  two  or  three  pints  10  be  poured  oil"  for  use :  if 
more  of  the  root  be  used,  the  liquor  will  be  disagree- 
ably slimy.  If  sweetened,  by  adding  a  little  more  of 
the  root  of  liquorice,  it  will  be  \  ery  palatable.  The 
root  had  formerly  a  place  in  many  of  the  compounds 
in  the  pharmacopoeias,  but  now  it  is  only  directed  in 
the  form  of  syrup. 

Althe'xis.  (From  aXBav,  to  cure,  or  heal.)  Hip- 
pocrates often  uses  this  word  to  signify  the  cure  of  a 
distemper. 

ALUDEL.  A  hollow  sphere  of  6lone,  glass,  or 
earthenware,  with  a  short  neck  projecting  at  each 
end,  by  means  of  which  one  globe  might  be  set  upon 
the  other.  The  uppermost  has  no  opening  at  the  top. 
They  were  used  in  lbrmer  times  for  the  sublimation  of 
several  substances. 

ALUM.    See  Mumen. 

Alum  earth.  A  massive  mineral  of  a  blackish 
brown  colour,  a  dull  lustre,  an  earthy  and  somewhat 
slaty  fracture,  seclile  and  rather  soft,  containing  char- 
coal silica,  alumina,  oxyde  of  iron,  sulphur,  sulphates 
of  lime,  potassa,  and  iron,  magnesia,  muriate  of  po- 
tassa, and  water. 

Alcm  slate.  A  massive  mineral  of  a  bluish  black 
colour,  or  slate  containing  alum. 

ALU'MEN".  (.Hum,  an  Arabian  word.)  ,  Jlssos ; 
Jlzub  ;  Jlseb  ;  Elanula  ;  Sulphas  alumina-  actdulus 
cum  potassa;  Super-sulphas  alumina  tt  potasses; 
■  irg-illa  vitriolata.  Alum.  This  important  salt  has 
been  the  object  of  innumerable  researches  both  with 
regard  to  its  fabrication  and  composition  It  is  pro- 
duced, but  in  a  very  small  quantity,  in  the  native  slate  ; 
and  this  is  mixed  with  heterogeneous  matters.  It 
effloresces  in  various  tonus  upon  ores  during  calcina- 
tion, but  it  seldom  occurs  crystallized.  The  greater 
part  of  this  salt  is  factitious,  being  extracted  from  mi- 
nerals called  alum  ores,  such  as 

1.  Sulphuretted  clay.  This  constitutes  the  purest 
of  all  aluminous  ores,  namely,  that  of  La  Tolfa,  near 
Civita  Vecchia.  in  Italy.  It  is  white,  compact,  and  as 
hard  as  indurated  Clay,  whence  it  is  called  prtra  alumi- 
naris.  It  is  tasteless  ami  mealy;  one  hundred  parts 
of  this  ore  contain  above  forty  of  sulphur  and  fifty  of 
clay,  a  small  quantity  of  potassa,  and  a  little  iron. 
Bergman  says  it  contains  tort)  -three  of  sulphur  in  one 
hundred,  thirty-five  of  clay,  and  twenty  two  of  siliceous 
earth.  This  ore  is  first  torrefied  to  aridity  the  sulphur, 
which  then  acts  on  the  clay,  and  forms  tiie  alum. 

2.  The  pvritareousr  lay,  which  is  found  at  Schwem- 
sal,  in  Saxony,  tit  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  It 
is  a  black  and  hard,  but  brittle  substance,  consisting  of 
clay,  pyrites,  and  bitumen.  It  is  exposed  to  the  air 
for  two  years,  by  which  means  the  pyrites  are  decom- 
posed, and  the  alum  is  formed.  The  alum  ores  of 
Hesse  and  Liege  are  of  this  kind  ;  but  fhey  are  first 
torrefied,  which  is  said  to  be  a'  disadvantageous 
method. 

3.  The  schistus  aluminaris  contains  a  variable  pro- 
portion of  petroleum  and  pyrites  intimately  mixed  with 
it.  When  the  last  are  in  a  very  large  quantity,  this 
ore  is  rejected  as  containing  too  much  iron.  Professor 
Bergman  very  properly  suggested,  that  by  adding  a 
proportion  of  clay,  this  ore  may  turn  out  advantage- 
ously for  producing  alum.  But  if  the  petrol  be  consi- 
derable, It  must  be  torrefied.  The  mines  of  Becket  in 
Normandy,  and  those  of  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  are 
of  this  species. 
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4.  Volcanic  aluminous  ore.  Such  is  that  of  Palfa- 
tena  near  Naples.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  saline 
earth,  after  it  has  effloresced  in  the  air  ;  or  else  it  is  in 
a  stony  form. 

5.  Bituminous  alum  ore  is  called  shale,  and  is  in  the 
form  of  a  schistus,  impregnated  with  so  much  oily 
matter,  or  bitumen,  as  to  be  inflammable.  It  Is  found 
in  Sweden,  and  also  in  the  coal  mines  at  Whitehaven, 
and  elsewhere. 

Chapial  has  fabricated  alum  on  a  large  scale  from 
its  component  pans.  For  this  purpose  he  constructed 
a  chamber  91  feet  long,  48  wide,  and  31  high  in  the 
middle.  The  walls  are  of  common  raasonrv,  lined 
with  a  pretty  thick  coating  of  plaster.  The  floor  is 
paved  with  bricks,  bedded  in  a  mixture  of  raw  and 
burnt  clay;  and  this  pavement  is  covered  with  ano- 
ther, the  joints  of  which  overlap  those  of  the  first,  and 
instead  of  mortar,  the  bricks  are  joined  with  a  cement 
of  equal  parts  of  pitch,  turpentine,  and  wax,  which, 
alter  having  been  boiled  till  it  ceases  to  swell,  is  used 
hot.  The  roof  is  of  wood,  but  the  beams  are  very 
close  together,  and  grooved  lengthwise,  the  interme- 
diate space  being  filled  up  by  planks  fitted  into  the 
grooves,  so  that  the  whole  is  put  together  without  a 
nail.  '  Lastly,  the  whole  of  the  inside  is  covered  with 
three  or  four  successive  coatings  of  the  cement  above- 
mentioned,  the  first  being  laid  on  as  hot  as  possible ; 
and  the  outside  of  the  wooden  roof  was  varnished  in 
the  same  manner.  The  purest  and  whitest  clay  being 
made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  formed  into  balls 
half  a  foot  in  diameter,  these  are  calcined  in  a  fur- 
nace, broken  to  pieces,  and  a  stratum  of  the  fragments 
laid  on  the  floor.  A  due  proportion  of  sulphur  is  then 
ignited  in  the  chamber,  in  the.same  manner  as  for  the 
fabrication  of  sulphuric  acid;  and  the  fragments  of 
burnt  clay,  imbibing  this  as  it  forms,  begin  after  a  few 
days  to  crack  and  open,  and  exhibit  an  efflorescence 
of  sulphate  of  alumina.  When  the  earth  has  com- 
pletely effloresced,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  chamber,  ex- 
posed lor  some  time  in  an  open  shed,  that  it  may  be 
the  more  intimately  penetrated  by  the  acid,  and  is  then 
lixiviated  and  crystallized  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
cement  answers  the  purpose  of  lead  on  this  oicasiou 
very  effectually,  and,  according  to  Chaptal,  costs  no 
more  than  lead  would  at  three  farthings  a  pound. 

Curaudau  has  lately  recommended  a  process  for 
making  alum  without  evaporation.  One  hundred 
parts  of  clay  and  five  of  muriate  of  soda  are  kneaded 
into  a  paste  with  water,  and  formed  into  loaves. 
With  these  a  rcverberatory  furnace  is  filled,  and  a 
brisk  fire  is  kept  up  for  two  hours.  Being  powdered, 
and  put  into  a  sound  cask,  one-fourth  of  their  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  over  them  by  degrees,  stir 
ring  the  mixture  well  at  each  addition.  As  soon  as 
the  muriatic  gas  is  dissipated,  a  quantity  of  water 
equal  to  the  acid  is  added,  and  the  mixture  stirred  as 
before.  When  the  heat  is  abated,  a  little  more  water 
is  poured  in  ;  and  this  is  repeated  till  eight  or  ten  times 
as  much  water  as  there  was  acid  is  added.  When 
the  whole  has  settled,  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off 
into  leaden  vessels,  and  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to 
this  liquor  is  poured  on  the  sediment.  The  two  liquors 
being  mixed,  a  solution  of  potassa  is  added  to  them, 
ni  which  is  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  weight 
of  the"  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphate  of  potassa  may  be 
used,  but  twice  as  much  of  this  as  of  the  alkali  is 
necessary.  Altera  certain  time,  the  liquor,  by  cool- 
ing, affords  crystals  of  alum  equal  to  three  times  the 
i  lie  acid  used.  It  is  refined  by  dissolving  it 
in  tin  smallest  possible  quantity  of  boiling  water 
The  residue  may  be  washed  with  more  water,  to  be 
employed  in  lixiviating  a  fresh  portion  of  the  ingre- 
dients. 

Its  sp.  gravity  is  about  1.71.  It  reddens  the  vege- 
table bluest,  It  is  soluble  in  111  parts  of  water  at  Gpo, 
and  in  3-4  of  its  weight  at  212°.  It  effloresces  superfi- 
cially on  exposure  to  air,  but  the  interior  remains  long 
unchanged.  Its  water  of  crystallization  is  sufficient  at 
a  gentle  heat  to  fuse  it.  If  the  heat  be  increased  it 
froths  up,  and  loses  fullv  45  per  cent,  ot  its  weight  in 
water.  The  spongy  residue  is  called  burnt  or  calcined 
alum,  and  is  used  by  surgeons  as  a  mild  escharotic. 
A  violent  heat  separates  a  great  portion  of  its  acid. 

Alum  was  thus  analyzed  by  Berzelius :  1st,  20  parts 
(grammes)  of  pure  alum  lost,  by  the  heat  of  a  spirit 
lamp,  9  parts,  which  gives  45  per  Cent,  of  water.  The 
dry  salt  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  its  acid  precipi- 
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tated  by  muriate  of  barytes  ;  the  sulphate  of  which, 
obtained  after  ignition,  weighed  20  parts;  indicating 
in  100  parts  34.:)  of  dry  sulphuric  acid.    2d,  I  i  n  parts 
of  alum  were  dissolved  in  water,  and  digested  with  an 
excess  of   ammonia.       Alumina,  well  wi 
burned,  equivalent  to  10. 'IT  per  cent,  was  obtained.     In 
another  experiment,  10.86  per  cent,  resulted.    3d,  Ten 
parts  of  alum  dissolved   in  water,  were  digested  u  ith 
carbonate  of  slrontites,  till  the  earth 
separated.    The  sulphate  of  potassa, 
weighed  1.815,  corresponding  to  0.981  pots 
100  parts  to  9.81. 
Alum,  therefore,  consists  of 

Sulphuric  acid 3433 

Alumina 10.98 

Votas.su 9.81 

Water : 45.00 

100.00 

or,  Sulphate  of  alumina 3C.85 

Sulphate  of  potassa 18.IS 

Water 45.00 

100.00 
Thonard's  analysis,  Ann.  de  Chimie,  vol.  50,  or  Ni- 
cholson's Journal,  vol.  18,  coincides 
that  of  Berzelius  in  the  product  of  sulphate  of  barytes. 
From  400  parts  of  alum,  he  obtained  490  of  the  ignited 
baryticsalt;  but  the  alumina  was  in 
tion,  equal  to   12.54   pet  cent,  and  the  sulphate   of  po- 
tassa less,  or  15.1  in  100  pans. 

Vauquelin,  in  his   last  analysis,  found  48.58  water; 
and  by  Thenard's  statement  there  are  indicated 
34.23  dry  acid, 

7.14  p 

12.54  alumina, 
46.09  water. 

100.00 

If  we  rectify  Vauquelin's  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
sulphate  of  barytes,  his  analysis  will  also  coincide 
with  the  above.  Alum,  therefore,  differs  from  the 
simple  sulphate  of  alumina  previously  described, 
which  consisted  of  3  prime  equivalents  of  acid  and  2 
of  earth,  merely  by  its  assumption  of  a  prime  ol  sul- 
phate of  potassa.  It  is  probable  that  ail  the  aluminous 
salts  have  a,  similar  constitution.  It  is  to  be 
•moreover,  that  the  number  M.'Mi  resulting  from  the 
theoretic  proportions,  is,  according  to  Gilbert's  re- 
marks on  the  Essay  of  Berzelius,  the  ju 
of  the  dry  acid  in  1(10  of  sulphate  ofbarvtes,  by  a  I  or- 
rected  analv  sis,  which  makes  the  prime  of  barytes  0.57. 

Should  ammonia  be  suspected  in  alum,  it  may  b  • 
detected,  and  its  quantity  estimated,  by  mixing  quick 
lime  with  the  saline  solution,  and  exposing 
ture  to  heat  in  a  retort,  connected  with  a  Woolfe's 
apparatus.  The  water  of  ammonia  being  afterward 
saturated  with  an  acid,  and  e\  a  dry  salt, 

will  indicate  the  quantity  of  pure  ammonia  in  the 
alum.    A  variety  of  alum,  containing  both  po 

ammonia,  may  also  be  found.  This  will  occur  where 
urine  has  been  used,  ;is  well  as  muriate  of  potassa,  in 
its  fabrication.  If  any  of  these  bisulphates  of  ailu- 
mina  and  potassa  be  acted  on  in  a  watery  solution,  by 
gelatinous  alumina,  a  neutral  triple  salt  is  formed, 
which  precipitates  in  a  nearly  insoluble  state. 

When  alum  in  powder  is  mixed  v.  ith  floui 
and  calcined,  it  forms  the  pyrophorus of  Hoi 

Mr.  Winter  first  mentioned,  that  another  \ 
alum  cart  be  made  with  soda,  instead  of  potassa.  This 
salt,  which  crystallizes  in  octahedrons,  has  been  also 
made  with  pure  muriate  of  soda,  and  bisulpbate  of 
alumina,  at  the  laboratory  ot  Eluriett,  bj  Mr.  W.  Wil- 
son.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form,  and  effloresces 
like  the  sulphate  of  soda. 

On  the  subject  of  soda-alum,  Dr.  I/re  published  a 
short  paper  in  the  Journal  of  Science  for  JhIv,  1822. 
The  form  and  taste  of  this  salt  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  of  common  alum  ;  but  it  is  less  haul,  h. 
crushed  between  the  fingers,  to  which  it  im 
appearance  of  moisture.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.6. 
100  parts  of  water  at  60°  F.  dis  ;  forming 

a  solution,  whose  sp.  gravity  is  1.296.  In  li 
potassa  alum  is  very  dilferent.  For  100  parts  of  n  tiler 
dissolve  only  from  8  to  (I  parts,  foiming  a  saturated  so- 
lution, the  specific  gravity  of  Which  is  no  more  than 
1.0465.  Its  constituents  are,  by  Dr.  Ure's  analysis, — 
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Sulphuric  acid 34.00  4  primes,  33.96 

Alumina 10.75  3      -      10.82 

■ 6.48  1       — 

Water 49.00  25      —      48.43 

11X1.23  100.00 

Or  it  consists  of  3  primes  sulpha  eof  alirminaH-1  sul- 
of  soda.    To  each  of  the  former,  5  primes  of 

.ml,    and   to  the  hitter    10,   as  in 
Glauber's  salts. 

The  only  injurious  contamination   of  alum    is  sul- 
phate of  iron.     It  is  detected  by  ferrp-prussiate  of 

fetaSSa. 

Oxymuriate  of"  alumina,  or  the  chloride,  has  been 

proposed  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Dublin,  as  preferable  to 

solution  of  chlorine,  tor  discharging  the  turkey-red  die. 

Alum  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  man)-  manurac- 

When  added  to  tallow,  it  renders  it  harder. 
Printer's  cushions,  and  the  blocks  used  in  the  calico 
manufactory,  'are  rubbed  with  burnt  alum  to  remove 
any  greasiness,  which  might  prevent  the  ink  or  colour 
from  sticking.  Wood  sufficiently  soaked  in  a  solution 
of  alum  does  not  easily  take  fire;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  paper  impregnated  with  it,  which  is  litn-i  to  keep 
gunpowder  as  it  a  >  excludes  rgoisture.  Paper  iui- 
pn  limited  w  kh  alum  is  useful  in  whitening  silver,  and 
in  silvering  brass  without  heat.  Alum  mixed  in  milk 
helps  the  separation  of  its  butter.  If  added  in  a  very 
small  quantity  to  turbid  water,   in  a  few  minutes  it 

it  perfectly  limpid,  without  any  had  taste  or 
quality;  while  the  sulphuric  acid  imparts  to  it  a  very 

acidity,  and  does  noi  precipitate  as  soon,  or  so 
well,  i he  opaque  earthy  mixtures  that  render  it  turbid. 
it  K  used  in  making  pyrophorus,  ih  tanning,  and  in 
many  other  manufactories,  particularly  in  the  art  of 
dying,  in  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  and  most  impor- 
tant use,  by  cleansing  and  opening  the  pores  on  the 
surface  of  the  substance  to  be  died,  rendering  it  fit  for 
receiving  the  colouring, particles,  (by  which  the  alum 
is  generally  decomposed,)  and  at  the  same  time  making 
inn  fixed,  ('rayons  generally  consist  of  the 
earth  of  alum,  powdered  and  tinged  for  the  purpose. — 

C  re's  (  7/;».   Diet. 

In  medicine  it  is  employed  internally  as  a  powerful 
til  in  cases  of  passive  hemorrhages  from 'the 
womb,   intestines,   nose,   and   sometimes    lungs.      In 
bleedings  of  an  active  nature,  i.  e.  attended  with  fever, 
and  a  plethoric  state  of  the  system,  i(  is  highly  impro- 
per.    Dr.  Percival  recommends  it  in  the  colica  picte- 
iium  arid   other  chronic  disorders  of  the  bowels,  at- 
tended  with  obstinate  constipation.     (See  Percival's 
The  dose  advised  in  these  cases  is  from  5  to 
ns  to  be  rep!  ated  every  four,  eight,  or  twelve 
hours.     When   duly  persisted  in,  this  remedy  proves 
gently  laxative,  and  mitigates  the  pain. 

Alum  is  also  powerfully  tonic,  and  is  given  with  this 
view  in  the  dose  of  10  grains  made  into  a  bolus  three 
a  day,  in  such  cases  as  requite  powerful  tonic 
and  astringent  remedies.  Another  mode  of  ndminis- 
tering  it  is  in  the  form  of  whey  made  by  boiling  a 
drachm  of  powdered  alum  in  a  pint  of  milk  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  to  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  a  tea-cup 
full  tin  i'.    Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  ought  to 

be  employed  with  other  astringents  in  diarrhoeas.    In 
active  hemorrhages,  as  was  observed,  it  is  noi  useful, 
though  a  powerful  medicine  in  those  which  are  pas- 
It  should  be  given  in  small  doses,  and  gradually 
ed.     It  has  been  tried   in  the  diabetes  without 
:  though,  joined  with  nutmeg,  it  has  been  more 
ii  in  intermittents,  i  ise,  an 

hour  oralitil:  ■  the  approach  of  the  pa- 

roxysm.    In  gargles,  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  and 
oner  swellings  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces 
d  of  acute  inflammation,  it  h  ,WI|J 

a  Ivantage. 

mail/,  alum  is  much   employed  hy  lurgeons  as 

a  lotion  lor  the  eyes,  and  is  said  to  I  |  ,  su]. 

of  zinc  or  acetate  of  lead  drrcia 

meuibranarum.    From  two  to  five  grains  dissolved  iu 

an  oum  ,  ollyrium.    It 

is  also  applied  as  a  styptit   to  bleemng  vessels,  and  to 

'.  here  there  is  t<  o  copious  a  secretion  of  pus. 

It  has  proved  successful  in  inflammation  of  the  eyes' 

.  bich  is  made  by  stirring 

ting   a    lump  of  alum    in  the  whites  of   two 

eggs,  till  they  form  a  eoagulum,  which  is  applied  to 

the  eye  between  two  pieces  of  thin  linen  rag.    Alum 
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te  also  employed  as  an  injection  in  cases  of  - 
fluor  albus. 

When  deprived  of  its  humidity,  by  placing  It  in  an 
earthen  pan  over  a  gentle  lire,  it  is  termed  bun: 
alumni  exsiccatum,  and  i-  ,  rfoyed  by  sur- 

geons to  des'roy  fungous  II.  sh,  and  is  a  principal  ingre- 
(lient  in  most  styptic  powders. 

Alum  is  also  applied  to  many  purposes  of  life:  intllis 
country,  bakers  mix  a  quantity  with   Hie  bread,  to 
render  it  white ;  this  mixture  makes  the  bread 
adapled  lor  weak  and  relaxed  bowels;   but  in- 
states of  the  alimentary  canal,  tliis  practice  is  high  v 
pernicious.  " 

The  officinal  preparations  of  alum  are: 

1.  Alumen  exsiccatum. 

2.  Solutio  sulphatis  cupri  ammoniaii. 

3.  Liquor  aluminis  compositus. 

■l!  I'idvis  sulphatis  aluminis  compositus. 
Alumen  catinum.    A  nameofpol 

Alumen  COMMUNE. 

Alumen  crystallisum.     SeeMwm.cn. 

Ac  mkn  kxsii  1  vi  I'm.     Dried  Alum.     Expose 
in  an  earthen  vessel  to  the  lire,  so  that  ii 
and  boil,  and  let  the  ami  increased 

until  the  boiling  ceases.    See  Mu.rn.en. 

AlUMBN  FACTIT1UM.      S 

Alimen  romani'.m.    See  Alumen. 

Alumen  ribiium.     See .1  lumen. 

Alumen  kufeuni.     ; 

Alumen  kutili  m.     See  Mumen. 

Alumen  ustum.     See  Alumen. 

ALUMINA.    Alumine.      Terra  Miimina.     Earth 
of  alum.     Pure  clay.     One  of  the  primitive 
which,  as  constituting  the  plastic  principle  of  all  clays, 
loams,  and  boles,  was  called  argil  or  the  argilla 
earth,  but  now,  as  being  obtained  in  greatest  purit) 
from  alum,  is  styled  alumina.     It  was  deem:  .1 
tary  matter  till  Sir  H.  Davy's  celebratei 
mica!   researches   led   to  the   belief  of  i.s   being,  like 
barytes  and  lime,  a  metallic  oxyde. 

The  purest  native  alumina  is  found  in  the  oiienta! 
gems,  tlie  sapphire  and  ruby.     They  consist  of 
bm  this  earth-,  and  a  small  portion  of  colouring  111 
The  native  porcelain  clays  or  kaolins,  however  white 
uud  soft,   can  never   he   regarded    as   pure   alumina. 
usually  contain  fully  half  their  weight  of  sili<  a 
and  frequently  other  earths.     To  obtain  pure  alnu/ma 
we  dissolve  alum  in  20  times  its  weighl  of  water,  and 
add  to  it  a  little  of  the  solution  of  carbon 
throw  down  any  iron  which  may  be  present.     \\ 
drop  Hie  si  1  peri1  a  1  ant  liquid  into  a  quantity  of  the 
of  ammonia,  taking  care  not -to  add  so  mud 
aluminous  solution  as  will  saturate  1  he  ammonia.     The 
volatile  alkali  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
alum,  and  the  earthy  basis  of  the  latter  is  sepai 
a  white  spongy  precipitate.     This  must,  be  thrown  on 
a  lilter,  washed,  or  edulcorated,  as  the  old  ch 
expressed  it,  by  repeated  allusions  of  wati  r,  and  till  11 
dried.     Or  if  an  alum,  made  with  ammonia  instead  01 
potassa,  as  is  the  case  with  some  French  alums,  can  lie 
got,  simple  ignition  dissipates  its  acid  and  alkaline  con- 
stituents, leaving  pure  alumina. 

Alumina  prepared  by  the  first  prorers  is  white,  pul- 
verulent, solt  to  the  touch,  adheres  to  the  tongue,  tortus 
a  smooth  paste  without  grin iness  In  the  inouth,  insipid, 
'inodorous,  produces  no  change  in  vegetable  colours, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes  with  it  n  ■ 
proportion,  and  retains  a  small  quantity  \\  itli  1  onsider- 
able  force;  is  infusible  in  the  strongest  heal  of  a  fur- 
nace, experiencing  merely  a  condensation  of  volume 
and  consequent  hardness,  but  is  in  small  qua 
melted    bv  the  oxyhydrogen    blowpipe.     Its 
gravity  is  -2.000  in  "the  state  of  powder,  but  by  ignition 
it  is  augmented. 

Every  analogy  leads  to  the  belief  that  alumina  con- 
tains a  peculiar  metal,  which  may  be  called  aluminum. 
The  first  evidences  obtained  of  this  position  are  pre- 
sented in  Sir  H.  Davy's  researches.  Iron  negatively 
electrified  by  a  very  high  power  being  fused  in  1 
wit*  pure  alumina,  formed  a  globule  whiter  than  ;  ure 
iron  which  effervesced  slowly  in  water,  he- 
covered  with  a  white  powder.  The  solution  of  this  in 
muriatic  acid,  decomposed  by  an  alkali,  afforded  alu- 
mina and  oxyde  of  iron.  By  passing  potassium  in 
vapour  through  alumina  heated  to  whiteness,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  potassium  became  converted  into 
jjotassa,  which  formed  u  coherent  mass  with  that  part 
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umina  not  decompounded  ;  and  In  this  mass 
merous  gray  particles,  having  the 
metallic  lustre,  and  which  became  white  when  heated 
in  the  air,  and  which  Blowly  effervesced  in  water.  In 
a  similar  experiment  made  by  the  same  illustrious  che- 
1  heat  only  being  applied  10  the  alu- 
n'"'*i  a  1  ained,  which  took  fire  sponta- 

neously by  exposure  to  air,  and  which  effervesced  vio- 
•  aler.     This  mass  was  probably  an  alloy  of 
n  and  potassium.     TIk- conversion  of  potas- 
i's   deutoxyde,  dry  potassa,   by  alumina, 
1   in   the  latter.     When 
as  an  oxyde,  Sir  ii.  Davy  estimates  its  oxygen 
10  be  to  one  another  as  15  to  33;  or  as  10  10 
22.     The   prime  equivalent  of  alumina   would  thus 
appear  to  he  1.0+2.2=3.2.     liut  Berzelius's  analvsis  of 
sulphate  ol   alumina  seems  to  indicate  2.13ti  a-*  the 
quantity  of  the  earth  which  combines  wiih  live  of  the 
acid.    Hence  aluminum  will  come  to  be  represented  bv 
■J.i;.:i— 1 

AUiniua  which  has.  lost  its  plasticity  by  ignition, 
recovers  1;.  by  being  dissolved  in  an  acid  or  alkaline 
menstruum,  and  then  precipitated.    In  this  state  it  is 
Bydrate,  for  when  dried  in  a>  steam  heat  it 
retains  much  wafer;   and  therefdre  resembles  in  com- 
position  wavelliie,    a    beautiful    mineral,    consisting 
almost  entirely  of  alumina,  with  about  2.1  per  cent,  of 
water. 
Alumina  is  widely  diffused  in  nature.    It  is  a  con- 
every  sou,  and  of  almost  every  rock.     It  is 
!'  porcelain,  pottery,  bricks,  and  crucibles. 
Its  affinity  for  vegetable  colouring  matter,  is  made  use 
of  in  tin;  preparation  of  lakes,  and  in  the  arts  of  dying 
ative  combinations  of  alumina, 
the     fullers'    earth,    ochres,    boles,    pipe- 
clay.-, ice. 

.The  salts  of  alumina  have  the  following  general 
characters: 

1.  Mosl  of  them  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  their 
solutions  have  a  sweetish  acerb  taste. 

2.  Ammonia  throws  down  their  earthy  base,  even 
though  they  have  been  previously  acidulated  Wiih 
mm  iatic  acid. 

3.  At  a  strong,  red  beat  they  give  out  a  portion  of 
acid. 

4.  Phosphate  of  ammonia  gives  a  white  precipitate. 

5.  Hydiiodate  of  potassa  produces  a  flocculcnt  pre- 
cipitate of  a  white  colours  passing  into  a  permanent 

(:.  Tiny  are  not  affected  by  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
tartaric  acid,  ferroprussiate  of  potassa,  or  tincture  of 
»alis:  by  the  first  two  tests  they  are  distinguishable  from 
yttria;  and  by  the  last  two,  from  that  earth  andglucina. 
7.  If  oisulphate  of  potassa  be  added  to  a  solution  of 
an  aluminous  salt  moderately  concentrated,  octahedral 
crystals  of  alum  will  fotm. 

Aid  Ml  Ml  ii.     A  mineral  of  a  snow  white  colour, 
dull,  opaque,  and  having  a  fine  earthy  fracture.     It 
consists  of  sulphuric  i.cid,  alumina,  water,  silica,  lime, 
.1011. 
ALUMINOUS.     Pertaining  to  alum. 

rs.    Waters  impregnated  with  par 
tides  of  alum. 

MINUjM.     Sec  Alumina. 
AL.USIA.     (From  aXvats,  a  wandering.)     My/it; 
1     Hallucination.    A  term  used  by  Good  to  a 
his  genus  EmpaUiemata.    See  Nosology. 
AlA'KAR  11  M.     (From  alec  are,  a  bee-hive.)    That 
pari  of  the  meatus  auditorius  e.xternus  is  so  called, 
which  contains  the  wax  of  the  ear. 
ALVE'OLUS.     (A  diminutive  of  aloeus,  a  cavity.) 

et  of  a  tooth. 
A  LVEU8.     {Moms,  i.  m.,  a  cavity.)     A  cavity. 

-  xmpullescens.  That  paR  of  the  duct  con- 
veying the  chyle  to  the  subclavian  vein,  which  swells 
out. 

Ai.vkus  communis.     The  common  duct,  or  commu- 
of  the  membranaceous  semi- 
internal  ear,  is  so  termed  by 
Scarpa. 

ALVIDTJ'CA.  (From  alcus,  the  belly,  and  duco,  to 
draw.)    Bulging  medicines. 

ALVIFLUXUS.  (From  alvus,  and  fiuo,  to  flow.) 
A  diarrhoea,  or  purging. 

A I  A'!  S.  {Mvvs,  1.  f  and  sometimes  m.  ab  allu- 
endo,  '/ud  sorites  alluuntur.)  The  belly,  stomach,  and 
entrails. 
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A'LYCE.  (From  a\vu>,  to  be  anxious.)  That 
anxiety  which  attends  low  levers. 

ALY'PIA.  (From  a,  neg,  and Xvsih  pain.)  With- 
out pain  ;  applied  to  a  purgation  of  the  humours,  with- 
out pain. 

ALY'PIAS.  Alypum.  A  species  of  turbith,  the 
globularia  alypum ;  so  called  because  it  purges  with- 
out pain. 

ALYSIS.     See  Alusia. 

ALY'SMUS.  (From  aXvu>,  to  be  restless.)  Rest- 
lessness. 

ALY'SSUM.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Xvucra,  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dog;  so  called  because  it  was  foolishly  though! 
to  be  a  specific  in  the  cure  of  the  Mile  of  a  mad-dog!) 
Mad-wort     See  Marnihium  alyssum. 

Alyssum  Gale.ni.     See  Marrabium  vcrticillatum. 

Alyssum  Plinii.    See  Galium  album. 

Alyssum  vkkticillatum.  The  Marrubium  verli- 
cillatum. 

A'Lzu>f.  Aldum;  Aldrum.  The  name  of  the  tree 
which  produces  gum  bdellium,  according  to  some 
ancient  authors. 

A  MA  (A/ia,  together.)  A  word  used  iu  compo- 
sition. 

AMADIXE.  A  snbslance,  the  properties  of"  which 
are  intermediate  between  those  of  starch  and  gum. 
See  Starch. 

AMADOU.  A  variety  of  the  boletus  i^niarius, 
found  on  old  ash  and  other  trees.  It  is  boiled  in  water 
to  extract  its  soluble  parts,  then  dried  and  heat  with  a 
mallet  to  loosen  its  texture.  It  has  now  the  appear- 
ance of  very  spongy  doe-skin  leather,  ll  is  lastly 
impregnated  with  a  solution  of  nitre,  and  dried,  when 
it  iscalled  spunk,  or  German  Under:  a  substance  miicli 
used  on  the  continent  for  lighting  tires,  either  from  the 
collision  of  flint  and  steel,  or  from  the  sudden  conden- 
sation of  air  in  the  atmospheric  pyrophorus. 

AMA'LGAM.  {Amalgama;  from  apa  and  yauliv, 
to  marry.)  A  substance  produced  by  mixing  mercury 
with  a  metal,  the  two  being  thereby  incorporated. 
See  Alloy. 

Amamk'ms.  (From  aaa,  and  uyXw,  an  apple.) 
The  bastard  medlar  of  Hippocrates. 

AMANTT/E.  (From  a,  priv.  and  pavia,  madness; 
so  called,  because  they  are  eatable  and  not  poisonous, 
like  some  others.)  A  tribe  of  fungous  productions, 
called  mushrooms,  truffles,  and  moreils,  and  by  the 
French,  champignons. 

Amara  dulcis.     See  Solatium  dulcamara. 

Ama'racus.     (From  a,  neg.  and  papawoi,  to  decay: 
because  it  keeps  its  virtues  a  long  time.)     Marjoram. 
.u  Amaranth,  esculent.     See  Amarauthus  oleraccus. 

AMARA'XTIIIJS.  (AmarauHius,  i.  in.;  from  a, 
neg.  and  uapaivu),  to  decay  :  because  the  flower,  when 
cut,  does  not  soon  decay.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Liuutuan  system.  Class,  Monacia ; 
Order,  Pentundria. 

Amaranthus  oleracecs.  Esculent  amaranth. 
The  leaves  of  this,  and  several  other  species,  are  eaten 
in  India  the  same  as  cabbage  is  here. 

AMARUS.  Hitter.  See  Bitter.  The  principal 
bitters  used  medicinally  are, 

1.  The  pure  bitters;  gentiaua  lutea,  humulus  lu- 
pulus,  and  quassia  amara. 

2.  Styptic  bitters;  cinchona  officinalis,  crOton  cas- 
carilla,  quassia  simarouba. 

3.  Aromatic  bitters  ;  artcmisia  absinthium,  anthe- 
niis  nobilis,  hyssopus,  &c. 

Amatoria  febris.  (From  amo,  to  love.)  See 
Chlorosis. 

Amatoria  veneficia.  (From  amo,  to  love,  and 
venefieium,  witchcraft.)     Philters.     Love  powders. 

Amato'rius.  A  term  given  lo  a  muscle  of  the  eye, 
by  which  that  organ  is  moved  iu  ogling.  See  Rectus 
inferior  oculi. 

Amatzqui'ti.   An  Indian  term.  Bee  Arbor. 

AMAUROSIS.  {Amauroses,  is.  f.  Auavniotjis ; 
from  auavoow,  to  darken  or  ob>cure.)  Chttta  sercna  ; 
Amblyopia.  A  disease  of  the  eye  attended  with  a  di- 
minution or  total  loss  of  sight,  without  any  visible  in- 
jury to  the  organ,  and  arising  from  a  paralytic  affection 
of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  locales,  and  order  dysesthesia  of  Cullen.  It 
arises  generally  from  compression  of  the  optic  nerves; 
amaurosis  couipressionis ;  from  debility,  amaurosis 
atonica;  from  spasm,  amaurosis  spasmodica;  or  from 
poisons,  amaurosis  venenata. 
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The  symptoms  of  amaurosis  arc  noted  for  being  very 
irregular,  in  many  cases,  the  pupil  is  very  much  di- 
lated, immoveable,  and  of  its  natural  black  colour. 
Sometimes,  however,  in  the  most  complete  and  incura- 
ble eases,  the  pupil  is  of  its  natural  size,  and  the  Iris 
capable  of  free  motion.     In  some  eases,  Ihe  pupil  has 

a  dull,  glassy,  or  horny  appearance.    Sometimes  its 

colour  is  greenish,  occasionally  whitish  and  opaque, 
so  as  to  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  an  incipient  cata 
ract.  Richler  mentions  a  degree  of  strabismus,  an  the 
only  symptom,  except  the  loss  of  sight,  as  invariably 
attendan  on  amaurosis. 

The  blmdness  produced  by  amaurosis,  is  generally 
preceded  by  an  imaginary  appearance  of  numerous 
Insects,  or  substances,  like  cobwebs,  interposing  them- 
selves between  objects  and  the  eye.  The  origin  of  a 
cataract  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  attended  with 
a  simple  cloudiness  of  vision. 

Violent  contusions  of  the  head,  apoplectic  fits,  flashes 
of  lightning,  frequent  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
severe  exercise,  strong  passions,  drunkenness,  and 
other  causes  of  paralytic  affections,  are  enumerated  as 
producing  tliis  complaint.  Sometimes  tumours  within 
the  cranium,  bony  projections,  &c.  have  been  found 
compressing  the  optic  nerves:  but.  in  many  instances 
no  morbid  appearance  could  be  traced,  to  account  for 
the  blindness. 

The  disoi  der  is  generally  difficult  to  be  removed :  but 
is  sometimes  much  benefited  by  general  and  local  Sti- 
mulants, persevered  iu  tor  a  considerable  time.  If 
there  are  marks  of  congestion  in  the  head,  local  bleed- 
ing, active  purging,  and  other  evacuations,  would  be 
proper  in  the  first  instance.  Blisters  and  issues  behind 
the  car  or  rieck  should  also  be  tried.  Richter  speaks 
of  much  success  from  the  use  of  medicines  acting  stea- 
a  the  bowels,  after  premising  an  emetic.  Mr. 
Ware  observes,  that  in  some  cases  the  pupil  is  con- 
I,  indicating  probably,  internal  inflammation  ; 
and  then  the  internal  use  of  mercury,  especially  the 
ozymuriate,  will  be  most  beneficial.  Electricity  has 
been  sometimes  serviceable,  taking  the  aura  or  sparks, 
or  even  gentle  shocks  :  hut  galvanism  is  certainly  pre- 
ferable. Errhines  a:e  often  useful,  as  the  compound 
powder  of  asarabacca ;  Mr.  Ware  particularly  recom- 
mends the  hydrargyria  vilriolaius  of  the  former  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia.  Stimulants  have  been  sometimes 
i'  cfully  applied  to  the  eye  itself,  as  the  vapour  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  an  infusion  of  capsicum,  &c.  Where 
the  intention  of  a  blister  is  to  stimulate,  it  is  best  ap- 
plied to  the  temple  on  the  affected  side. 

AMUEU.  Succtnum.  A  beautiful  bituminous  sub- 
stance,  which  takes  a  good  polish,  and,  after  a  slight 
rubbing,  becomes  so  electric,  as  to  attract  straws  and 
small  bodies  ;  it  was  called  rjXtKTOuv,  electrum,  by  the 
ancients,  and  hence  the  word  electricity.  "  Amber  is 
a  hard,  brittle,  tasteless  substance,  sometimes  perfectly 
transparent,  but  mostly  semitransparent  or  opaque, 
and  of  a  glossy  surface:  it  is  found  of  all  colours,  hut 
chiefly  yellow  or  orange,  and  ollen  contains  leaves  or 
insects;  its  specific  gravity  is  from  1.005  to  1.100;  its 
fracture  is  even,  smooth,  and  glossy  ;  it  is  capable  of  a 
fine  polish,  and  becomes  electric  by  friction  ;  when 
rubbed  or  heated,  it  gives  a  peculiar  agreeable  smell, 
particularly  when  it  melts,  that  is  at  550°  of  Fahren- 
heit, but  it  then  loses  its  transparency  ;  projected  on 
burning  coals,  it  burns  witli  a  whitish  flame,  and  a 
whitish-yellow  smoke,  but  gives  very  little  soot,  and 
leaves  brownish  allies  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  wuter  and 
alcohol,  though  the  latter,  when  highly  rectified,  ex- 
tracts a  reddish  colour  from  it;  but  it  is  soluble  in  the 
sulphuric  acid,  which  then  acquires  a  reddish-purple 
colour,  and  is  precipitable  from  it  by  water.  No  other 
acid  dissolves  it,  nor  is  it  soluble  in  essential  or  ex- 
pressed oils,  without  some  decomposition  and  long  di- 
gestion; but  pure  alkali  dissolves  it.  By  distillation 
it  affords  a  small  quantity  of  water,  with  a  little  ace- 
tous acid,  an  oil,  and  a  peculiar  acid.  The  oil  risei 
at  first  colourless  :  but,  as  the  heal  increases,  becomes 
brown,  thick,  and  empyreumatic.  The  oil  may  be 
rectified  by  successive  distillations,  or  it  may  ba  ob- 
tained  very  light  and  limpid  at  once,  if  it  be  put  into  a 
glass  alembic  with  water,  as  the  elder  Rouelle  directs 
and  distilled  at  a  heat  not  greater  than  212°  Fahr.  It 
requires  to  be  kept  in  stone  bottles,  however,  to  retain 
this  state ;  for  in  glass  vessels  it  becomes  brown  by  the 
action  of  light. 

Amber  is  met  with  plentifully  in  regular  mines  in 
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some  parts  of  Prussia.  The  upper  surface  is  composed 
of  sand,  under  which  is  a  stratum  of  loam,  and  under 
this  a  bed  of  wood,  partly  satire,  but  chiefly  mouldered 
or  changed  into  a  bituminous  substance.  Under  the 
wood  is  a  stratum  of  sulphuric  or  rather  aluminous 
mineral,  in  which  the  amber  is  found.  Strong  sulphu- 
reous exhalations  are  often  perceived  in  the  pits. 

Detached  pieces  are  also  found  occasionally  on  the 
sea-coast  in  various  countries.  It  lias  been  found  in 
grave!  beds  near  London.  Jn  the  Royal  Cabinet  at 
N  Berlin  there  is  a  mass  of  181bs.  weight,  supposed  to  be 
the  largest  ever  found.  Jussieu  asserts,  that  thedeli- 
cate  iris]  cts  in  amber,  which  prove  the  tranquillity  of 
its  formation,  are  not  European:  Had;/  lias  pointed 
out  the  following  distinctions  between  mellile  and  co- 
pal, the  bodies  which  most  closely  resemble  amber. 
Medio-  is  infusible  by  heat.  A  bit  of  copal  heated  at 
the  end  of  a  knife  takes  lire,  melting  into  drops,  Which 
flatten  as  they  fall  ;  whereas  amber  burns  with  spit- 
ting  and  frothing;  and  when  its  liquefied  particles 
drop,  they  rebound  from  the  plane  which  receives 
them.  The  origin  of  amber  is  at  present  involved  in 
perfect  obscurity,  though  the  rapid  progress  of  vegeta- 
ble chemistry  promises  soon  to  throw  light  on  it.  Va- 
rious frauds  are  practised  with  this  :  I*. stance.  Neu- 
mann states  as  the  common  practices  of  workmen,  the 
two  following  :  The  one  consists  in  surrounding  the 
amber  with  sand  in  an  iron  pot,  and  cementing  it  with 
a  gradual  fire  for  forty  hours,  some  small  pieces  placed 
near  the  sides  of  the  vessel  being  occasionally  taken 
out  for  judging  of  the  effect  of  the  operation  :  the  se- 
cond method,  which  he  says  is  that  most  generally 
practised,  is  by  digesting  and  boiling  the  amber  about 
twenty  hours  with  rapesced  oil,  by  which  it  is  rendered 
both  clear  and  hard. 

Werner  has  divided  it  into  two  sub-species,  the 
white  and  the  yellow  :  but  there  is  little  advantage  in 
the  distinction.  Its  ultimate  constituents  are  the  same 
with  those  of  vegetable  bodies  in  general ;  viz.  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophi- 
cal Journal,  Dr.  Brewster  has  given  an  account  of 
some  optical  properties  of  amber,  from  which  he  con- 
siders it  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  amber  is  an 
indurated  vegetable  juice ;  and  that  the  traces  of  a 
regular  structure,  indicated  by  its  action  upon  polarized 
light,  are  not  the  effect  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  crystal- 
lization by  which  mellite  has  been  formed,  but  are  pro- 
duced by  the  same  causes  which  influence  the  mecha- 
nical condition  of  gum-arabic,  and  other  gums,  which 
are  known  to  be  formed  by  the  successive  deposition 
and  induration  of  vegetable  fluids." — Ure's  Chem. 
Diet.     See  Oleum  Succini,  and  Succinic  Jlcid. 

[Amber  has  heretofore  been  chietly  obtained  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  Prussia.  It  has  however 
been  found  in  other  countries. 

In  the  state  of  New-Jersey,  on  Crosswick  a  creek, 
four  miles  from  Trenton,  it  occurs  in  alluvial  soil.  The 
amber  is  both  yellow  and  whitish,  and  occurs  in  grains 
or  small  masses,  seldom  exceeding  an  inch  in  length. 
It  rests  on  lignite  or  carbonated  wood,  or  even  pene- 
trates it,  and  is  sometimes  connected  with  pyrites. 
The  stratum  of  lignite,  which  contains  the  amber,  rests 
coarse,  ferruginous  sand,  and  is  covered  by  a  sort 
bluish  Clay,  embracing  masses  of  pyrites.  Above  the 
Clay  is  a  bed  of  sand.  Amber  exists  also  near  V\  ood- 
l-ury  in  the  same  slate,  in  large  plates  in  a  bed  of  marl; 
also"  at  Camden,  opposite  Philadelphia,  where  a  trans- 
parent, specimen,  almost  white,  and  several  inches  in 
diameter,  has  been  found  in  a  stratum  of  gravel. 

Most  naturalists  are  induced  to  believe  that  amber  is 
a  resinous  juice,  which  once  proceeded  from  certain 
trees  but  has  since  been  gradually  mineral i/.ed  m  the 
interior  of  the  earth.  It  occurs  in  masses,  whose 
weight  usually  varies  from  a  fraction  of  an  ounce  to  a 
few  pounds;  and  its  largest  masses,  which  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  do  not  much  exceed  301bs.— Cleae.  Mm. 
The'  largest  mass  perhaps  ever  seen,  was  recently 
found  between  Memcl  and  Koningsberg,  measuring  14 
inches  in  length,  by  9  1-4  in  breadth,  and  weighing 
211bs  — Month.  Mag:  Oct.  1811.     A.1 

AMBER  SEED.  See  Hibiscus  abelmosc/ius. 
AMBERGRIS.  (Ambragrisea,  a.  f.)  A  concrete, 
found  in  verv  irregular  masses,  floating  on  the  sea 
near  the  Molucca  islands.  Madagascar,  Sumatra,  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  Brazil,  America,  China,  and 
Japan.    It  has  also  been  taken  out  of  the  intestines  of 
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the  PkyieUr  macrocrphatus,  the  spermaceti  whale 
As  it  has  not  been  found  in  any  whales  but  such  as 
are  dead  or  sick,  its  production  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  owing  to  disease,  though  some  have  a  little  too 
peremptorily  affirmed  it  to  be  the  cause  of  the  morbid 
affection.  As  no  large  piece  has  ever  been  found 
without  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  the  beaks  of  the 
Sepia  octopodia,  the  common  food  of  the  spermaceti 
whale,  interspersed  throughout  its  substance,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  originating  in  the  intestines  of 
the  whale;  for  if  it  were  occasionally  swallowed  by  il 
only,  and  then  caused  disease,  it  would  be  frequently 
found  without  these,  when  it  is  met  with  floating  or 
thrown  upon  the  shore. 

Ambergris  is  found  of  various  sizes,  generally  in 
small  fragments,  but  sometimes  so  large  as  to  weigh 
near  two  hundred  pounds.  When  taken  from  the 
whale  it  is  not  so  hard  as  it  becomes  afterward  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  Its  specific  gravity  ranges  from  780 
to  926.  If  good,  it  adheres  like  wax  to  the  edge  of  a 
knife  with  which  it  is  scraped,  retains  the  impression 
of  the  teeth  or  nails,  and  emits  a  fat  odoriferous  liquid 
on  being  penetrated  with  a  hot  needle.  Il  is  generally 
brittle;  but,  on  rubbing  it  with  the  nail,  it  becomes 
smooth  like  hard  soap.  Its  colour  is  either  white, 
black,  ash-coloured,  yellow,  or  blackish  ;  or  it  is  va- 
riegated, namely,  gray  with  black  specks,  or  gray  with 
yellow  specks.  Its  smell  is  peculiar,  and  not  easy  to 
be  counterfeited.  At  144°  it  melts,  and  at  212°  is 
volatilized  in  the  form  of  a  white  vapour.  But,  on  a 
red-hot  coal,  it  burns,  and  is  entirely  dissipated.  Wa- 
ter has  no  action  on  it ;  acids,  except  nitric,  act  feebly 
on  it ;  alkalies  combine  with  it,  and  form  a  soap; 
;rther  and  the  volatile  oils  dissolve  il;  so  do  the  fixed 
oils,  and  also  ammonia,  when  assisted  by  heat ;  alko- 
bol  dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  and  is  of  great  use  in 
analyzing  it,  by  separating  its  constituent  parts.  Ac 
cording  to  Boillou  la  Grange,  who  has  given  the  latest 
analysis  of  it,  3820  parts  of  ambergris  consist  or  adipo- 
cire  20W  pans,  a  resinous  substance  1 107,  benzoic  acid 
4-25,  and  coal  212.  But  Bucholtz  could  find  no  benzoic 
acid  in  it.  Dr.  Ure  examined  two  different  specimens 
with  considerable  attention.  The  one  yielded  ben- 
zoic acid,  the  other,  equally  genuine  to  all  appearance, 
afforded  none. 

Analkoholic  solution  of  ambergris,  added  in  minute 
quantity  to  lavender  water,  tooth  powder,  hair  pow- 
der, wash  balls,  &c.  communicates  its  peculiar  fra- 
grance. Its  retail  price  being  in  London  so  high  as  a 
guinea  per  oz.  leads  to  many  adulterations.  These 
consist  of  various  mixtures  of  benzoin,  labdanum, 
meal,  &x.  scented  with  musk.  The  greasy  appear- 
ance and  smell  which  heated  ambergris  exhibits,  afford 
good  criteria,  joined  to  its  solubility  in  hot  anlier  and 
alkohol. 

It  has  occasionally  been  employed  in  medicine,  but 
its  use  is  mostly  confined  to  the  perfumer.  Dr.  Swe- 
diaur  took  thirty  grains  of  it  without  perceiving  any 
sensible  effect.  A  sailor,  who  took  half  an  ounce  of 
it,  found  it  a  good  purgative. —  Ure's  Chem.  Diet. 

[Ambergris,  which  is  ^concretion  from  the  intestines 
of  the  spermaceti  whale,  also  contains  a  considerable 
portion  of  fatty  matter,  amounting  in  some  specimens 
to  60  per  cent.  It  is  only  found  in  the  unhealthy  ani- 
mal. Its  chief  constituent  is  a  substance  very  analo- 
gous to  cholesterine,  and  to  which  Peltier  and  Caven- 
tou  have  given  the  name  of  ambreine.  By  digestion  in 
nitric  acid,  ambreine  is  converted  into  a  peculiar  acid 
called  the  ambreic  acid.  Webster's  Manual  of  Chem. 
Boston,  1828.    A.] 

The  medical  qualities  of  ambergris  are  stomachic, 
cordial,  and  antispasmodic.  It  is  very  seldom  used  m 
this  country. 

AMBLO  SIS.  (AuGXwi;  ;  from  auSXoia,  to  cause 
abortion.)     A  miscarriage. 

Amblo'ticx.  UnSXuTiKa;  from  au6Xoo>.  to  cause 
abortion.)  Medicines  which  were  supposed  to  occa- 
sion abortion.  .       .    '„ . 

AMBLYGONITE.  A  greenish-colouied  mineral 
that  occurs  in  granite,  along  with  green  topaz  and 
tourmaline,  near  Pinig,  in  Saxony.  It  seems  to  be  a 
species  of  spodu mine.  . 

AMBLYOPIA.  {Amblyopia,  a.  f. ;  from  au6\oc, 
dud  and  aid',  the  eye.)  Amblyosmus ;  Amblytes. 
Hippocrates  means  by  this  word,  dimness  of  sight  to 
which  old  people  are  subject.  Paulus  Actuarius,  and 
the  best  modern  writers,  seem  to  think  that  amblyopia 
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means  the  same  thing  as  tbe  incomplete  amaurosis. 
bee  Amaurosis. 
Amblyo'smits.     See  Amblyopia. 
Amblytes.  opia. 

A'mbo.    An  Indian  name  of  the  mango. 
A'mbon.     (From  auSatvn),  to  ascend.)     Celsus  uses 
this  term  to  signify  the  margin  or  tip  or  the  sockets  in 
which  the  heads  of  the  large  bones  are  lodged. 
A'mbonk.    The  same  as  ainbe. 
A'MBRA.     Amber.     Also  an  aromatic  gum. 
Ambra  cineracea.    Ambergris  and  gray  amber. 
Amura  orisea.     Ambergris. 
A  'mi;ram.     Amber. 
AMBRELNE.     See  Ambergris. 
Ajibrsic  acid.    Bee  Ambergris.    A.] 
Ambre'tte.     See  Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 
Ambulativa.     (From  ambulo,  to  walk.)    A  species 
of  herpes;  so  called  because  it  walks  or  creeps,  as  it 
were,  about  the  body. 

AMBIT  STIO.  (Ambustio,  onis.  f.  ;  from  atnbv.ro, 
to  burn.)  See  Burn. 
AMBUSTUM.  A  bum  or  scald. 
Ame'lla.  The  same  as  acumella. 
AMENOEKHCEA.  {Amenorrhea,  a.  f . ;  from  a, 
priv.  urjv,  a  month,  and  pcio,  to  flow.)  A  partial 
or  total  obstruction  of  the  menses  in  women  from  other 
causes  than  pregnancy  and  old  age.  The  menses 
should  be  regular  as  to  quantity  and  quality  ;  and  that 
this  discharge  should  observe  the  monthly  period,  is 
essential  to  health.  When  it  is  obstructed,  nature 
makes  her  efforts  to  obtain  for  it  some  oilier  outlet. 
When  these  efforts  of  nature  fail,  the  consequence 
may  be,  pyrexia,  pulmonic  diseases,  spasmodic  affec- 
tions, hysteria,  epilepsia,  mania,  apoplexia,  chlorosis, 
according  to  the  general  habit  and  disposition  of  the 
patient.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  in  the  class 
locales,  and  order  epischesrs.  I  lis  species  are,  1. 
Fmansio  mensium  ;  that  is,  when  the  menses  do  not 
appear  so  early  as  is  usually  expected.  See  Chlorosis. 
2.  Svppressio'  mensium,  when,  after  the  menses  ap- 
pearing and  continuing  as  usual  for  some  time,  they 
cease  without  pregnancy  occurring.  3.  Amenorthaa 
difficilis,  vel  Menorrhagia  dijficdis,  when  this  flux-  is 
too  small  in  quantity,  and  attended  with  great 
pain,  &c. 

TUie  causes  of  a  suppression  of  the  menses  appear 
mostly  to  operate  by  inducing  a  constriction  of  the  ex- 
treme vessel  ild,  fear,  and  other  depi 
passions,  an  indolent  lite,  tne  abuse  of  acids,  &c.  It 
is  sometimes  symptomatic  of  other  diseases,  in  which 
considerable  debility  occurs,  as  phthisis  pub 
When  the  discharge  has  been  some  time  interrupted, 
particularly  in  pel-sons  previously  healthy,  hemor- 
rhages will  often  happen  from  other  outlets,  the  nose, 
stomach,  lungs,  &c.  even  in  some  instances  a  periodi- 
cal discharge  of  blood  from  an  ulcer  lias  occurred. 
The  patient  generally  becomes  obstinately  costive, 
often  dyspeptic;  colicky  pains,  and  various  i 
symptoms  likewise  are  apt  to  attend.  The  means  of 
chief  efficacy  in  restoring  the  uterine  function  are  those 
calculated  to  relax  spasm,  assisted  sometimes  by  such 
as  increase  arterial  action,  particularly  in  protracted 
cases.  The  former  will  be  employed  with  most  pro- 
bability of  success,  when  symptoms  of  a  menstrual 
effort  appear.  They  are,  especially  the  hip-bath,  fo- 
mentations to  the»liypogastrium,  sitting  over  a  vessel 
of  hot  water,  so  that  the  vapour  may  be  applied  to  the 
pudenda;  with  antispasmodic  medicines,  as  the  com- 
pound galbanum  pill,  castor,  Sec.  but  especially  opium. 
If  the  patient  be  plethoric,  venisection  should  be  pre- 
mised. In  cases  of  long  standing,  the  object  will  be  to 
bring  about  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  uterus. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  emmenagogues,  of  which 
savine  and  cantharis  are  most  to  be  relied  upon; 
though  the  latter  would  be  improper,!* hematuria  had 
occurred.  Certain  cathartics  are  also  very  useful,  par- 
ticularly aloes,  which  appear  to  operate  especially  on 
the  rectum,  and  thus  sympathetically  influence  the 
uterus.  Electric  shocks  passed  through  the  hypogas- 
tric region,  may  likewise  contribute  to  the  cure. 

In  cases  of  scanty  and  painful  menstruation,  the 
means  pointed  out  above  as  calculated  to  take  ofl  con- 
striction of  the  uterine  vessels,  should  be  resorted  to; 
especially  the  hip-bath,  and  the  free  use  of  opium. 

Amentace*  plant*.    Amentaceous  plants.    A  di- 
vision of  plants   in    natural   arrangements  of  bota- 
nists. 
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AMENTA'CBUS.     Having  an  amentum  or  catkin, 
as  the  willow,  birch,  beech,  poplar,  &x. 

AME'NTIA.     (Amentia,  a:  f. ;   from  a,  priv.   and 
■tens,  the  mind.)    Imbecility  of  inMl  b  the 

relations  of  things  are  either  not  perceived,  or  not 
recoiled,  d.  A  disease  in  the  class  neuroses,  and  order 
vesaniu)  of  Cullen.  When  it  originates  at  birth,  it  is 
called  aniridia  congenita,  natural  stupidity  ;  when  from 
the  infirmities  of  age,  amentia  senilis,  dotage  or  child- 
ishness ;  and  when  from  some  accidental  cause,  amentia 
arquhita. 

AME'NTUM.  (Derived  from  its  fancied  - 
blance  to  a  cat's-tail,  and  by  Festus,  from  the  Greek 
a/xua,  a  bond  or  thong.)  J id  us  ;  JVacamentum;  Ca- 
tulns.  Catkin.  A  species  of  inflorescence,  considered 
by  some  as  B  species  of  calyx.  It  is  a  simple  peduncle 
covered  with  numerous  chaffy  scales,  under  which  are 
the  flowers  or  parts  of  fructification.  The  distinctions 
of  calkins  are  into, 

1.  Ci,lindrical:  as  in  Corylus  avellana ;  Beta  alba; 
Alnus. 

2.  Globose    as  in  Fagus  sylvatica  ;  Platanus  orien- 
tdlisj  Vrtica  pilulifera. 

3.  Ovat,-  :  as  in  the  Female  Pinus  sylvestris. 

4.  Filiform:  Seen  in  Fagus  pumila  and  Castanea 
pumila. 

5.  Attenuate,  slender  towards  the  end :  as  in  Fagus 
castanea. 

6.  Thick  :  in  .Jaglnns  regia. 

7.  Imbrecatc,  scaly :  as  in  Juniperus  communis,  and 
Salix  fusca. 

rl.  Paleaceous,  chaffy:  as  in  Pinus  sylvestris. 
9.  Naked:  the  scales  being  so  small  or  wanting,  that 
the  parts  Or  fructification  appear  naked,  as  in  Fzcoc- 
cariiu 

American  balsam.  See  Myroxylum  Peruiferum. 
[American  centaury.  This  is  the  Chironia  angu- 
lar! ■  of  Lintueus.  It  is  a  native  of  damp,  rich  soils, 
in  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  centaury. 
Every  part  of  the  plant  is  a  pure,  strong  bitter,  and 
communicates  its  qualities  to  both  water  and  alkohol. 
It  appears  to  be  a  remedy  in  considerable  use  at  the 
south  for  intermittent  fever.  On  the  stomach  it  exerts 
iiu  invigorating  influence,  and  promotes  appetite  and 
.i.  It  may  be  given  in  powder,  in  doses  of  ten 
or  twenty  grains,  or  in  infusion,  which  is  the  more 
common  mode. — Bigelovs'g  Sequel,  &lc.    A.] 

[American  Colombo.  This  is  the  Frasera  iValteri 
of  Michaux.  It  is  a  tall,  rank,  perennial  plant,  grow- 
ing spontaneously  in  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  tbe  United  Slates.  It  is  the  Swertia  frazera  at 
Smith,  in  ltees's  Cyclopedia.  The  loot,  which  is  large 
and  fleshy,  has  a  considerable  degree  of  bitterness,  and 
when  cut  in  slices  and  dried,  has  some  resemblance  to 
the  imported  columbo.  Owing  to  its  comparative 
cheapness,  it  has  been  substituted  in  druggists' shops 
for  columbo,  to  which  it  is  incomparably  inferior  in 
bitterness,  it  is  however  an  article  of  considerable 
tonic  powers,  and,  when  fresh,  is  said  to  be  emetic  and 
ic. — Big.  Seq.  A.] 
[American  hellebore-  Veratrum  viride.  The 
plant  bearing  this  name  grows  on  wet  meadows,  and 
on  the  banks  of  brooks  throughout  the  United  Stalest 
It  sends  up  a  tuft  of  large  plaited  leaves  early  in  the 
spring,  and  in  June  produces  a  panicle  of  green  flowers. 
It  is  often  designated  by  the  name  of  poke-root,  though 
a  very  dine  rent  plant  from  the  Phytolacca. 

Its  properties  resemble  those  of  the  Veratrum  Album 
of  Europe,  to  which  plant  it  is  so  closely  allied  in  ap- 
pearance, that  many  botanists  have  considered  them 
the  same  species,  'j'lie  root  has  a  bitter  taste,  accom- 
panied with  acrimony,  and  leaves  a  permanent  im- 
pression on  the  mouth  and  fauces.  It  abounds  with  a 
resinous  juice,  which  adheres  closely  to  a  knife  with 
which  it  has  been  cut.  This  is  taken  up  by  alkohol 
and  precipitated  by  water.  The  decoction  has  an  in- 
tensely bitter  taste,  probably  owing  to  an  extractive 
principle.  The  distilled  water  has  a  slightly  un- 
pleasant taste,  without  bitterness  or  pungency.  Vc- 
ratrine  probably  exists  in  this  root. 

Like  the  white  Hellebore,  it  is  an  acrid  emetic,  and 
a  powerful  stimulant,  followed  by  sedative  effects. 
From  the  sum  of  my  observations  respecting  it,  I  ani 
satisfied  that  the  root,  when  not  impaired  by  long 
keeping  or  exposure,  is,  in  sufficient  doses,  a  strong 
emetic,  commencing  its  operation  tardily,  but  conti- 
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nulng  it  In  many  Instances  for  a  long  time ;   in  large 
•loses  affecting  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  in  a  powerful  manner, 'producing  gidi 
impaired  vision,  prostration  of  strength,  and  diminu- 
tion of  the  vital  powers. 

From  three  to  six  grains  in  powder  will  commonly 
occasion  vomiting,  the  activity  being  in  some  degree 
proportionate  to  the  freshness  of  the  article.  Dr.  Ware 
found,  that  doses  somewhat  larger  did  not  act  with 
undue  violence,  in  the  case  of  some  aims-house  pa- 
tients. A  wine,  prepared  like  that  of  white  hellebore, 
lias  produced  relief  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  in  doses 
of  less  than  a  fluid  drachm.— Bur.  Mat.  Med.    A.] 

[American  Senna.  Cassia Marilandica.  Tlusisa 
tall  plant,  with  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  most  parts 
of  the  United  Stales,  its  botanical  affinity  to  the 
Cassia  Senna,  probably  first  led  to  a  suspicion  of  iis 
cathartic  powers,  lis  leaves  abound  with  resin,  and 
have  also  some  extractive  and  volatile  matter.  An 
ounce  of  the  dried  leaves,  infused  in  water,  proves 
cathartic,  and  the  plant,  being  easy  of  acquisition,  is 
not  unfrequently  used  for  this  purpose  by  country 
practitioners. — Big.  .*,></.     A.] 

America'num  tuberosum.  The  potatoe.  See 
Solatium  tobcrosum.  . 

Amethy'sta  pharmaca.  (From  a,  neg.  and  uc8v, 
wine.)  Medicines  which  were  said  either  to  prevent 
or  remove  the  effects  of  wine. —  Galen. 

AMETHY'STUS.  (From  a,  neg.  and^c0u<r/cw,  to  be 
inebriated :  so  called,  because  in  former  times,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  it  was  thought  to  prevent  drunkenness. 
— Ruland.  in  Lex.  Ckem.)  The  amethyst.  "  A  gem 
of  a  violet  eolour,  and  great  brilliancy,  said  to  be  as 
hard  as  the  ruby  or  sapphire,  from  which  it  only  differs 
in  colour.  This  is  called  the  oriental  amethyst,  and  is 
very  rare.  When  it  inclines  to  the  purple  or  rosy 
colour,  it  is  more  esteemed  than  when  it  is  nearer  to 
the  blue.  These  amethysts  have  the  same  figure, 
hardness,  specific  gravity,  and  other  qualities,  as  the 
best  sapphires  or  rubies,  and  come  from  the  same 
places,  particularly  from  Persia,  Arabia,  Armenia,  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  occidental  amethysts  are  merely 
coloured  crvstalsor  quartz." 
AMIANTHUS.  See  Asbestos. 
Ami'culum.  A  little  short  cloak.  It  13  the  same  as 
the  amnios,  but  anciently  meant  a  covering  for  the 
pubes  of  boys,  when  they  exercised  in  the  gymnasium. 
— Rhodius. 

AMIDINF.    A  substance   produced,  according   to 
Saussure,  when  we  abandon  the   paste  of  starch  to 
itself,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  with  or  without  the 
contact  of  air. 
A'midum.     See  Amylum. 

Amin.e'um.  A  wine  produced  in  Aminaea,  formerly 
a  province  of  Italy  ;  called  also  Salcrnum.  Also  a 
strong  wine  vinegar.  Galen  mentions  Aminaum  JVea- 
politanum,  and  Amin<cum  Sieulam. 

A'MMI.  {Ammium,  i.  n.  A.uui ;  from  ap/io;,  sand, 
from  its  likeness  to  little  gravel-stones.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnean  system. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  herb  bishop's 
weed,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts.  See  Sison  ammi 
and  ammi  majus. 

Ammi  majus.    The  systematic  name  for  the  amini 
vulgartot  the  shops.     The  seeds  of  this  plant,  Ammi— 
follis  inferioribus  pinnatis,  lanceolatis  serralis  ;  supe- 
rioribus,  mvltifidis,  linearibus,  of  Linnreus;  are  less 
powerful   than'  those  of  the   Sison   ammi,   but  were 
exhibited  with  the  same  views. 
Ammi  ve'riim.     See  Sison  Ammi. 
Ammi  vulgvse.     See  Ammi  majus. 
AMMION.     Ammium.     Cinnabar. 
Ammociio'sia.     (From  amtos,  sand,   and  vsw,  to 
pour.)     A  remedy  for  drying  the  body  by  sprinkling  tt 
with  hot  sand. —  Oribasius. 

AMMONIA.  (Ammonia,  <c.  f ;  so  called  because  it 
is  obtained  from  sal  ammoniac,  which  received  its 
name  from  being  dug  out  of  the  earth  near  the  temple 
Of  Jupiter  Amnion.)  Ammonia  gas.  The  substance 
so  called  is  an  aeriform  or  alkaline  air.  "  I  here  is  a 
saline  body,  formerly  brought  from  Egypt,  where  11 
was  separated  from  soot  by  sublimation  but  winch  is 
now  made  abundantly  in  Europe,  called  sal  ammo- 
niac.   From  this  salt  pme  ammonia  can  be  readily 

obtained  by  the  following  process;  Mix  unslacked 
Quicklime  with  its  own  weight  of  sal  ammoniac,  each 
\n  fine  powder,  and  introduce  them  into  a  glass  retort. 
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Join  to  the  beak  of  the  retort,  by  a  eollar  of  caout- 
chouc, (a  neck  of  an  Indian  rubber  bottle  answers 
tube  about  18  inches  long,  containing 
of  ignited  muriate  of  lime.  This  tube  should 
he  In  a  horizontal  poshipii,  and  iis  free  end,  previously 
bent  obliquely  by  the  blowpipe,  should  dip  into  dry 
mercury  in  a  pneumatic  trough.  A  slip  of  porous 
paper,  as  an  additional  precaution,  may  be  tied  round 
the  tube,  and  kept  niois!  with  tether..  If  a  gentle  heat 
from  a  charcoal  chaffer  or  lamp  be  now  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  the  retort,  a  gaseous  body  will  bubble  up 
through  the  mercury.  Fill  a  attle  glass  tube,  sealed  at 
one  end,  wuh  Hie  gas,  and  transfer  it,  closely  slopped 
at  the  other  end,  into  a  basin  i  piuaining  water.  If  the 
w  ater  rise  instantly  and  till  the  whole  tube,  the  gas  is 
pure,  aim  may  be  received  for  examination. 

Ammonia  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  and  conse- 
quently invisible  gas,  possessed  of  elasticity,  and  the 
other  mechanical  properties  Of  the  atmospherical  air. 
lis  specific  gravity' is  an  important  datum  in  chemical 
Bhes,  and  iias  been  rather  ditferently  stated. 
Now  as  no  aeriform  body  is  more  easily  obtained  in  a 
pure  slate  than  ammonia,  this  diversity,  among  accu- 
rate experimentalists,  shows  the  nicety  of  this  statical 
operation.  Biot  and  Arago  make  it  =  0.590(59  by  ex- 
periment, and  by  calculation  from  its  elementary 
gases,  they  make  it  =  0.594:18.  Kirwan  says  that  100 
cubic  inches  weigh  18.16  gr.  at  30  inches  of  bar.  and 
01"  F.,  which  compared  to  air  reckoned  30.519,  gives 
0.59540.  Sir  H.  Davy  determines  its  density  to  be 
=  0.590,  with  which  estimate  the  theoretic  calculations 
of  Dr.  Prout,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Phi- 
losophy, agree. 

This  gas  has  an  exceedingly  pungent  smell,  well 
known  by  the  old  name  of  spiiils  of  hartshorn.  An 
animal  plunged  into  it  speedily  dies.  It  extinguishes 
combustion,  but  being  itself  to  a  certain  degi 
bustible,  ihe  flame  of  a  taper  immersed  in  it  is  enlarged 
before  going  out.  It  lias  a  very  acrid  taste.  Water 
condenses  it  very  rapidly. 

Water  is  capable  of  dissolving  easily  about  one-third 
of  its  weigh!  of  ammoniacal  gas,  or  4i;o  times  its  hulk. 
Hence,  when  placed  in  contact  with  a  tube  filled  with 
this  gas,  water  rushes  into  it  with  explosive  velocity. 
Annnoniaial  gas,  perfectly  dry,  when  mixed  with 
oxygen,  explodes  with  the  electric  spark,  and  is  in- 
verted into  water  and  nitrogen,  as  has  been  showrffn 
an  ingenious  paper  by  Dr.  Henry.  But  the  simplest, 
and  perhaps  most  accurate  mode  of  resolving  ammo- 
nia into  iis  elementary  constituents,  is  that  first  prac- 
tised by  Berthollet,  the  celebrated  discoverer  of  its 
composition.  This  consists  in  making  the  pure  gas 
traverse  very  slowly  an  ignited  porcelain  tube  of  a 
small  diameter. 

The  alkaline  nature  of  ammonia  is  demonstrated, 
not  only  by  its  neutralizing  acidity,  and  changing  the 
reds  to  purple  or  si  ecu,  but  also  by  its  being 
attracted  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  arrangement. 
When  a  pretty  strong  electric  power  is  applied  to 
ammonia  in  iis  liquid  or  solid  combinations,  simple 
decomposition  is  e fleet i  d  ;  but  in  contact  with  mercury, 
very  mysterious  phenomena  occur.  If  a  globule  of 
mercury  be  surrounded  with  a  little  water  of  ammo- 
nia, or  placed  in  a  Utile  cavity  in  a  piece  of  sal  ammo- 
niac, and  then  subjected  to  the  voltaic  power  by  two 
wires,  the  negative  touching  the  mercury,  and  the 
positive  the  ammoniacal  compound,  the  globule  is 
Instantly  covered  with  a  circulating  film,  a  white 
smoke  rises  from  it,  and  iis  volume  enlarges,  while  it 
shoots  out  ramifications  of  a  semi-solid  consistence 
over  the  salt.  The  amalgam  has  the  consistence  of 
soft  butter,  and  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Whenever 
the  electrization  is  suspended,  the  crab-like  fibres 
retract  towards  the  central  mass,  which  soon,  by  the 
constant  formation  of  white  saline  films,  resumes  its 
pristine  globular  shape  and  size.  The  enlargement  of 
volume  seems  to  amount  occasionally  to  ten  times  tiiat 
of  the  mercury,  when  a  small  globule  is  employed. 
Sir  II.  Daw,  Berze'icS  and  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard, 
have  Btudied  this  singular  phenomenon  with  great 
care.  They  produced  the  very  same  substance  by 
putting  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  potassium  into  the 
moistened  cupel  of  sal  ammoniac.  It  becomes  five  or 
six  times  larger,  assumes  the  consistence  of  butter, 
while  it  retains  its  metallic  lustre. 

What  takes  place  in  these  experiments?    In  the 
second  case,  the  substance  of  metallic  aspect  which  we 
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obtain  is  an  ammoniacal  bydruret  of  mercury  ami  po- 
tassium. There  is  formed,  besides,  muriate  of  potassa. 
Consequently  a  portion  of  the  potassium  of  the  amal- 
gam decomposes  the  water,  becomes  potassa,  which 
itself  decomposes  the  muriate  of  ammonia.  Thence 
result  hydrogen  and  ammonia,  which,  in  thi 
state,  unite  to  the  undecomposcd  amalgam.  In  the 
first  experiment,  the  substance  which,  as  in  the 
second,  presents  the  metallic  aspect,  is  only  an  ammo- 
niacal  bydruret  of  mercury ;  its  formation  is  accom- 
panied by  the  perceptible  evolution  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  chlorine  at  the  positive  pole.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  salt  is  decomposed  by  tbeelectricity. 
The  hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid,  and  the  ammonia, 
both  combine  with  the  mercury. 

Ammonia  is  not  atfe'eted  by  a  cherry-red  heat. 
According  lo  Guyton  de  Morveau,  it  becomes  a  liquid 
at  about  40° — 0°,  or  at  l)°  the  freezing  point  of  mer- 
cury ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  appearances  he 
observed  may  not  have  been  owing  to  hygrometric 
water,  as  happens  with  chlorine  gas.  The  ammo 
niacai  liquid  loses  its  pungent  smell  as  its  temperature 
sinks,  till  at — 30°  it  gelatinizes,  if  suddenly  cooled  ;  but 
if  slowly  cooled  it  crystallizes. 

Oxygen,  by  means  of  electricity,  or  a  mere  red  heat, 
resolves  ammonia  into  water  and  nitrogen.  Winn 
there  is  a  considerable  excess  of  oxygen,  it  acidities  a 
portion  of  the  nitrogen  into  nitrous  acid,  whence 
many  fallacies  in  analysis  have  arisen.  Chlorine  and 
ammonia  exercise  so  powerful  an  action  on  each  other, 
that  when  mixed  suddenly,  a  sheet  of  white  flame  per- 
vades them.  The  simplest  way  of  making  this  tine 
experiment,  is  to  invert  a  matress,  with  a  wide  mouth 
and  conical  neck,  over  another  with  a  taper  neck,  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  sal  ammoniac  and  lime,  heated  by 
n  lamp.  As  soon  as  the  upper  vessel  seems  to  be  full 
of  ammonia,  by  the  overflow  of  the  pungent  gas,  it  is 
to  be  cautiously  lifted  up,  and  inserted,  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction,  into  a  wide-mouthed  glass  decanter 
or  flask,  rilled  with  chlorine.  On  seizing  the  two  ves- 
sels thus  joined  with  the  two  hands  covered  with 
gloves,  and  suddenly  inverting  them,  like  a  sand-glass, 
the  heavy  cldorine  and  light  ammonia,  rushing  in 
opposite  directions,  unite,  with  the  evolution  of  flame. 
As  one  volume  of  ammonia  contains,  in  a  condensed 
staie,  one  and  a  half  of  hydrogen,  which  requires  for 
its  saturation  just  one  and  a  half  of  chlorine,  this  quan- 
tity should  resolve  the  mixture  into  muriatic  acid  and 
nitrogen,  and  thereby  give  a  ready  analysis  of  the  alka- 
line gas.  If  the  proportion  of  chlorine  be  less,  sal 
ammoniac  and  nitrogen  are  the  results.  The  same 
thing  happens  on  mixing  the  aqueous  solutions  of 
ammonia  and  chlorine.  But  if  large  bubbles  of  chlo- 
rine be  let  up  in  ammoniacal  water  of  moderate 
strength,  luminous  streaks  are  seen  in  the  dark  to  per- 
vade the  liquid,  and  the  same  reciprocal  change  of  the 
ingredients  is  effected. 

Gay  Lussac  and  Thcnard  state,  that  when  3  parts  of 
ammoniacal  gas  and  1  of  chlorine  are  mixed  together, 
they  condense  into  sal  ammoniac,  and  azote,  equal  to 
1-10  the  whole  volume,  is  given  out. 

Iodine  has  an  analogous  action  on  ammonia ; 
seizing  a  portion  of  its  hydrogen  to  form  hydriodic  acid, 
whence  hydriodate  of  ammonia  results  ;  while  another 
portion  of  iodine  unites  with  the  liberated  nitrogen  to 
form  the  explosive  pulverulent  iodine. 

Cyanogen  and  ammoniacal  gas  begin  to  act  upon 
each  other  whenever  they  come  into  contact,  but  some 
hours  are  requisite  to  render  the  effect  complete.  They 
unite  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  1  to  1  1-2,  forming  a 
compound  which  gives  a  dark  orange-brown  colour  to 
water,  but  dissolves  in  only  a  very  small  quantity  of 
water.  The  solution  does  not  produce  prussian  blue 
with  the  salts  of  iron. 

By  transmitting  ammoniacal  gas  through  charcoal 
ignited  in  a  tube,  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed. 

The  action  of  the  alkaline  metals  on  gaseous  ammo- 
nia, is  very  curious.  When  potassium  is  fused  in  that 
gas,  a  very  fusible  olive-green  t  9  stance,  consisting  of 
potassium,  nitrogen,  and  ammonia  is  formed ;  and  a 
volume  of  hydrogen  remains  exactly  equal  to  what 
would  result  from  the  action  on  water  of  the  quantity 
of  potassium  employed.  Hence,  according  to  Thenard, 
the  ammonia  is  divided  into  two  portions.  One  is 
decomposed,  so  that  its  nitrogen  combines  with  the 
potassium,  and  its  hydrogen  remains -free,  while  the 
other  is  absorbed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  nitroguret 
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of  potassium.  Podium  acts  in  the  same  manner.  The 
olive  substance  is  opaque,  and  it  is  only  when  in  plates 
of  extreme  thinness  thai  il  appears  semili  auspareut  ,  it 

|  has  nothing  of  the  metallic  appearance ;  It  ia  heavier 

I  than  Water;  and,  on   ininutt    inspei  tion,  seems  imp* 

fectly  crystallized.  When  ii  Is  exposed  to  a  heal  pro- 
gressivelj  increased,  it  melts,  disengages  ammonia,  and 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  in  the  proportions  constituting 
ammonia;  then  it  becomes  solid,  siill  preserving  Ita 
colour,  and  is  converted  into  a  nitroguret  of 
potassium  or  sodium.  Exposed  to  the  air  at  the  ordi 
nary  temperature,  ii  attracts  only  its  humidity,  but  not 
Its  oxygen,  and  is  slowly  transformed  into  ammoniacal 
gas,  and  potassa  or  soda.  It  bums  vividly  when  pro- 
jected into  a  hot  crucible,  or  when  heated  in  a  vessel 

c aining   .:*■••,  n.     Water   and   acids   produce  niso 

sudden  decomposition,  with  the  extrieation  <•!  heat. 
Alkalies  or  alkaline  salts  are  produced.  Alkohol  like 
wise  decomposes  it  with  similar  results.  The  pre- 
ceding description  of  the  compound  of  ammonia  wiili 
potassium,  as  prepared  by  Gaj  Lussac  and  Thenard, 
was  controverted  by  Sir  H.  Davy. 

The  experiments  of  this  accurate  chemist  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  presence  of  moisture  bad  modified 
their  results.  In  proportion  as  more  precautions  are 
taken  to  keep  every  thing  absolutely  dry,  so  in  propor- 
tion is  less  ammonia  regenerated.  He  seldom  obtained 
as  much  as  1-10  of  the  quantity  absorbed;  and  lie 
never  could  procure  hydrogen  and  nitrogenrin  the  pro- 
portions constituting  ammonia;  there  was  always  an 
excess  of  nitrogen.  The  following  experiment  was 
conducted  with  the  utmost,  nicety.  3  1-2  gr.  of  potas- 
sium were  healed  in  12  cubic  inches  of  ammoniacal 
iras ;  7..")  were  absorbed,  and  3.S  of  hydrogen  evolved. 
Oil  distilling  the  olive-coloured  solid  in  a  lube  of  plali- 
na,  il  cubical  inches  of  sas  were  given  ort',  and  half  a 
cubical  inch  remained  in  the  tube  and  adapters.  Of 
the  nine  cubical  inches,  one-fifth  of  a  cubical  inch  only 
was  ammonia ;  10  measures  of  the  permanent  gas 
mixed  with  7.5  of  oxygen,  and  acted  upon  by  the 
electrical  spark,  left  a  residuum  of  7.5.  He  infers  that 
the  results  of  the  analysis  of  ammonia,  by  electricity 
and  potassium,  are  the  same. 

On  the  whole  we  may  legitimately  infer,  that  there 
is  something  yet  unexplained  in  these  phenomena. 

The  potassium  separates  from  ammonia  as  much  hy- 
drogen, as  an  equal  weight  of  it  would  from  water. 
If  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  be  thus  detached  from  the 
alkaline  gas,  the  remaining  volume,  with  the  volume 
of  nitrogen,  will  be  left  to  combine  with  the  potassium, 
forming  a  triple  compound,  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  cyanides,  a  compound  capable  of  condensing  am- 
monia. 

When  ammoniacal  gas  is  transmitted  over  ignited 
wires  of  iron,  copper,  platina,  &c.  it  is  decomposed 
completely,  and  though  the  metals  are  not  increased  in 
weight,  they  have  become  extremely  brittle.  Iron,  at 
the  same  temperalure,  decomposes  the  ammonia,  with 
double  the  rapidity  that  platinum  does.  At  a  high 
temperature,  the  protoxyde  of  nitrogen  decomposes 
ammonia. 

Of  the  ordinary  metals,  zinc  is  the  only  one  which 
liquid  ammonia  oxydizes  and  then  dissolves.  But  it 
acts  on  many  of  the  metallic  OXydes.  At  a  high  tem- 
perature the  gas  deoxydizes  all  those  which  are  re- 
ducible by  hydrogen.  The  oxydes  soluble  in  liquid 
ammonia,  are  the  oxydeof  zinc;  the  protoxyde  and 
de  of  copper  ;  the  oxyde  of  silver ;  the  third  and 
fourth  oxydes  of  antimony  :  the  oxyde  of  tellurium  ■ 
the  protoxides  Of  nickel,  cobalt,  andiron,  the  neroxyde 
of  tin,  mercury,  gold,  and  platinum.  Tfcoflrstfive 
are  very  soluble,  the  rest  less  so.  These  combinations 
can  be  obtained  by  evaporation,  in  the  dry  state, 
with  copper,  antimony,  mercury,  gold,  platinum  and 
silver  ;  the  four  last  of  which  are  very  remarkable  for 
their  detonating  property.     See  the  particular  metals 

All  the  acids  are  susceptible  of  combining  with  am- 
monia, and  they  almost  all  form  with  it.  neutral  com* 
pounds.  Cay  Lussac  made  the  important  discovery 
that  whenever  the  acid  is  gaseous,  its  combination 
with  ammoniacal  gas  takes  place  in  a  simple  ratio  of 
determinate  volumes,  whether  a  neutral  or  a  subs-ilt 
be  formed. 

Ammoniacal  salts  have  the  following  general  chi 
raciers  ■—  "*" 

1st,  When  treated  with  a  caustic  fixed  alkali  or 
earth,  they  exhale  the  peculiar  smell  of  ammonia, 
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2d,  They  are  generally  soluble  In  water,  and  crys- 
tallizable. 

3d,  They  are  all  decomposed  at  a  moderate  red 
neat;  and  If  the  acid  be  fixed,  as  the  phosphoric  or 
boraeic,  lite  ammonia  comes  away  pure. 

4th,  W  Hen  they  are  dropped  into  a  solution  of  mu- 
riate ot  platina,  a  yellow  precipitate  falls."—  Ure's 
C/irm.  Diet.  *        V 

The  preparations  of  ammonia  in  use  are,     . 

1.  Liquor  ammonia.     See  Ammonia  liquor. 

2.  The  sub-carbonate  of  ammonia.  See  Ammonia 
subcarbonas,  and  ammonia  subcarbonatis  tit/uor. 

3.  The  acetate  of  ammonia.  See  Ammonia  acclatis 
liquor- 

4.  The  muriate  of  ammonia.    See  Sal  ammoniac. 

5.  Ferritin  ammoniatum. 

0.  Several  tinctures  and  spirits,  holding  ammonia  in 
solution. 

Ammonia,  argentate  of.    Fulminating  silver. 

Ammonia,  acetata.    See  Liquor  ammonia  acctatis. 

Ammonia  muriata.     See  Sal  ammoniac. 

Ammonia  prjeparata.     Sac  Ammonia  subcarbonas. 

Ammoniac,  sal.    See  Sal  Ammoniac. 

AMMONI'ACUM.  (.Appoviaicov ;  so  called  from 
Ammonia,  whence  it  was  brought.)  Gum-ammoniac. 
A  concrete  gummy  resinous  juice,  composed  of  little 
lumps,  or  tears,  of  a  strong  and  somewhat  ungrateful 
smell,  and  nauseous  taste,  followed  by  a  bitterness. 
There  has,  hitherto,  been  no  information  had  concern- 
ing the  plant  which  affords  this  drug  ;  but  Wildenow 
considers  it  to  be  the  Heracleum  gummiferum,  having 
raised  that  plant  from  the  seeds,  which  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  drug.  It  is  imported  here  from  Turkey, 
and  from  the  East  Indies.  It  consists,  according  to 
llraconnot,  of  70  resin,  18.4  gum.  4.4  glutinous  matter, 
6  water,  and  1.2  loss  in  100  parts.  Gum  ammoniacum 
is  principally  employed  as  an  expectorant,  and  is  fre- 
quently prescribed  in  asthma  and  chronic  catarrh.  Its 
dose  is  from  10  to  30  grains.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of 
pill  or  diffused  in  water,  and  is  frequently  combined 
with  squill,  or  tartarized  antimony.  In  large  doses  it 
proves  purgative.  Externally,  It  is  applied  as  a  discu- 
tient,  under  the  form  of  plaster,  to  white  swellings  of 
the  knee,  and  to  indolent  tumours.  The  officinal  pre- 
parations are  ammoniacunvpurfficatum.  Emplastrum 
ammoniaci ;  Empl.  ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro ;  Mis- 
tura  ammoniaci. 

Ammonije  acetatis  liquor.  A  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  ammonia;  formerly  called  Aqua  ammonia  ace- 
tata. Take  of  sub-carbonateof  ammonia,  two  ounces ; 
dilute  acetic  acid,  four  pints.  Add  the  acid  to  the  salt, 
until  bubbles  of  gas  shall  no  longer  arise,  and  mix. 
The  effervescence  is  occasioned  by  the  escape  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  which  the.acetic  acid  expels,  and  neu- 
tralizes the  ammonia. 

If  the  acid  rather  predominate,  the  solution  is  more 
grateful  to  the  taste  ;  and  provided  that  acid  be  cor- 
rectly prepared,  the  proportions  here  given  will  be 
found  sufficient ;  where  the  acid  cannot  be  depended 
on,  it  will  be  right  to  be  regulated  rather  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  effervescence  than  by  quantity. 

This  preparation  was  formerly  known  in  the  shops 
under  the  name  of  spirit  of  Mindcrerus.  When  assist- 
ed by  a  warm  regimen,  it  proves  an  excellent  and  pow- 
erful sudorific  ;  and,  as  it  operates  without  quickening 
the  circulation,  or  increasing  the  heat  of  the  body,  it  is 
admissible  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  in 
which  the  use  of  stimulating  sudorincs  are  attended 
with  danger.  Its  action  may  likewise  be  determined 
to  the  kidneys,  by  walking  about  in  the  cool  air.  The 
common  dose  is  half  an  ounce,  either  by  itself,  or 
along  with  other  medicines,  adapted  to  the  same  in- 
tention. . 
Ammoni.e  carbonas.  See  Ammonia  subcarbonas. 
AmmonI/E  liquor.  Liquor  of  Ammonia.  Take  ot 
muriate  of  ammonia  eight  ounces;  lime  newly  pre- 
pared, six  ounces ;  water,  four  pints.  Pour  on  the  lime 
a  pint  of  the  water,  then  cover  the  vessel,  and  set  them 
by  for  an  hour;  then  add  the  muriate  of  ammonia, 
and  the  remaining  water  previously  made  boiling  hot, 
and  cover  the  vessel  again;  strain  the  liquor  when  it 
has  cooled  ;  then  distil  from  it  twelve  fluid  ounces  of 
the  solution  of  ammonia  into  a  receiver  cooled  to  the 
temperature  of  50°.  The  specific  gravity  ot  this  solu- 
tion should  be  to  that  of  distilled  water,  as  4.9b0  to 

Lime  is  capable  of  decomposing  muriate  of  ammo- 
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nia  at  a  temperature  much  below  that  of  boilin?  wa- 
ter ;  so  that  when  the  materials  are  mixed,  a  solution 
of  ammonia  and  of  muriate  of  lime  is  obtained.  This 
being  submitted  to  distillation,  the  ammonia  passed 
over  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  water,  leaving  be- 
hind the  muriate  of  lime  dissolved  in  the  rest.  The 
proportion  of  water  directed  seems,  however,  unneces- 
sarily great,  which  obliges  the  operator  to  employ  larger 
vessels  than  would  otherwise  suffice.  But  the  process 
now  directed  is  certainly  much  easier,  more  economi- 
cal, and  more  uniform  in  its  results,  than  that  of 
former  pharmacopoeias. 

This  preparation  is  colourless  and  transparent  with 
a  strong  peculiar  smell  ;  it  parts  with  the  ammonia  in 
the  form  of  gas,  if  heated  to  130  degrees,  and  requires 
to  be  kept,  with  a  cautious  exclusion  of  atmospherical 
air,  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  which  it  readily  unites: 
on  this  latter  account,  the  propriety  of  keeping  it  in 
small  bottles  instead  of  a  large  one,  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

This  is  the  aqua  ammonia  pura  of  the  shops,  and 
the  alcali  volatile  ca'tsticum. 

Water  of  ammonia  is  very  rarely  given  internally, 
although  it  may  be  used  in  dosesof  ten  or  twenty  drops, 
largely  diluted,  as  a  powerful  stimulant  in  asphyxia 
and  similar  diseases.  Externally  it  is  applied  to  the 
skin  as  a  rubefacient,  and  in  the  form  of  gas  to  the 
nostrils,  and  to  the  eyes  as  a  stimulant:  in  cases  of 
torpor,  paralysis,  rheumatism,  syncope,  hysteria,  and 
chronic-  ophthalmia. 

Ammoni*  murias.     See  Sal  ammoniaca. 

Ammonis  nitras.  Alcali  volatile  nitratum  ;  Sal 
ammoniacus  nitrosus ;  Ammonia  nitrata.  A  salt 
composed  of  the  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  the  virtues 
of  which  are  internally  diuretic  and  deobstruent,  and 
externa^  resolvent  and  sialogogue. 

Ammonite  subcarbonas.  Subcarbonate  of  ammo- 
nia. This  preparation  was  formerly  called  ammonia 
praparata,  and  sal  volntiiis  salis  ammoniaci,  and  sal 
volatilis.  It  is  made  thus : — Take  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia, a  pound :  of  prepared  chalk,  dried,  a  pound 
and  a  half.  Reduce  them  separately  to  powder; 
then  mix  them  together,  and  sublime  in  a  heat  gra- 
dually raised,  till  the  retort  becomes  red.  In  this  pre- 
paration a  double  decomposition  takes  place,  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  chalk  uniting  with  the  ammonia,  and 
forming  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  volatilized 
while  muriate  of  lime  remains  in  the  vessel. 

This  salt  possesses  nervine  and  stimulating  powers, 
and  is  highly  beneficial  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to 
eight  grains,  in  nervous  affections,  debilities,  flatulency, 
and  acidity  from  dyspepsia. 

Ammoni.e  subcarbonatis  liquor.  Liquor  am- 
monia carbonatis.  Solution  of  subcarbonate  of  am- 
monia. Take  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  four 
ounces;  distilled  water  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  subcar- 
bonate of  ammonia  in  the  water,  and  filter  the  solution 
through  paper.  This  preparation  possesses  the  pro- 
perties of  ammonia  in  its  action  on  the  human  body. 
See  Ammonia  subcarbonas. 

Ammonicat.ed  copper,  liquor  of.  Sec  Cupri  ammo' 
niati  liquor. 

Ammo'mon.  (From  a/iuoc,  sand.)  AStius  uses  this 
term  to  denote  a  collyrium  of  great  virtue  in  many 
diseases  of  the  eye,  which  was  said  to  remove  sand  or 
gravel  from  the  eves. 

AMMONI'TES.  Petrifactions,  which  have  like- 
wise been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  cornua  ammo- 
nis,  and  are  called  snake-stones  by  the  vulgar,  consist 
chiefly  of  lime-stone.  They  are  found  of  all  sizes, 
from  the  breadth  of  half  an  inch  to  more  than  two  teet 
in  diameter ;  some  of  them  rounded,  others  greatly 
compressed,  and  lodged  in  different  strata  of  stones 
and  clays.  They  appear  to  owe  their  origin  to  shells 
of  the  nautilus  kind;  ,  .  _ 

AMMO'NIUM.  Berzelius  fiist  gave  this  name  to  a 
supposed  metal  which  with  oxygen  he  conceives  to 
form  the  alkali  called  ammonia.  It  is  now  generally 
used  by  all  chemists.     See  Ammonia.  m„m„„, . 

AMNESIA.  (From  a,  pnv.  and  vvntrtc,  memory.) 
Amnestia.  Forgctfulness ;  mostly  a  symptomatic 
affection. 

Amnestia.    See  Amnesia.  ,__,.     -.. 

AMNIOS  (From  a/ivoi,  a  lamb,  or  lamb  s  skin.) 
Amnion  The  soft  internal  membrane  which  sur- 
rounds the  fetus.  It  is  very  thin  and  pellucid  in  the 
early  6togc  of  pregnancy,  but  acquires  considerable 
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thickness  and  strength  in  the  latter  months.  The  am- 
nios contains  a  thin  watery  fluid,  in  which  the  foetus 
is  suspended.    See  Liquor  amnii. 

AMNIOTIC.  (Amnioticus;  from  amnios  :  so  called 
because  it  is  obtained  from  the  membrane  of  that 
name.)    Of  or  belonging  to  the  amnios. 

Amniotic  acid.  Acidum  amnioticum.  A  peculiar 
acid  found  in  the  liquor  of  the  amnios  of  the  cow.  It 
exists  in  the  form  of  a  while  pulverulent  powder  Ii 
br slightly  acid  to  the  taste,  but  sensibly  reddens  ?e»e- 
tableblues.  It  is  with  difficulty  soluble  in  cold  but 
readily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  in 
W  hen  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  it  exhales  an  odour  of 
ammonia  and  ofprusstc  acid.  Assisted  by  heat,  ii  de- 
composes <»rb6nate  of  potassa,  soda,  ami  ammonia. 
It  produces  no  change  in  the  soluti  ins  of  silver,  lead, 
or  mercury,  in  nitric  acid.  Amniotic  acid  maj  beob- 
tained  by  evaporating  the  liquor  of  the  amnios  of  the 
cow  to  a  fourth  part,  and  sutiering  it  to  cool  :  crystals 
of  amniotic  acid  will  be  obtained  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. Whether  this  acid  exists  in  the  liquor  of  the  am- 
nios of  other  animals,  is  not  yet  known. 

AMO'JIUM.  (Amomum,  i.  n. ;  from  an  Arabian 
word,  signifying  a  pigeon,  the  foot  of  which  il  was 
(bought  to  resemble.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class  Mtnanaria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Amomum  CARDAMOMfM.  The  former  systematic 
name  for  the  curdumomum  minus.  See  EUttaria 
eardamomum. 

Amomum  granum  paradisi.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  grains  of  paradise.  Car- 
damomum  majus ;  Meteguetta;  Maniguetta ;  Carda- 
momum  piperatium.  Grains  of  paradise,  or  the 
greater  cardamom  seeds,  are  contained  in  a  large 
brown,  somewhat  triangular  flask,  the  thickness  of 
one's  thumb,  and  pyramidal.  The  seeds  are  angular, 
and  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  smaller  than  pepper, 
and  resemble  very  much  the  seeds  of  the  eardamomum 
They  are  extremely  hot,  and  similar  in  virtue 
to  pepper. 

Amomum  verum.  True  stone  parsley.  The  fruit  is 
abctjlt  the  size  of  a  grape,  pf  a  sirong  and  grateful  aro- 
matic taste,  and  penetrating  smell.  The  seeds 'have 
been  given  as  a  carminative. 

Amomum  zingiber.    The  former  systematic  name 
of  (lie  plant  which  affords  ginger.     See  Zingiber  offici- 
nale. 
Amo'rgk.     See  Amurca. 

AMPEL1TE.  The  aluminous  ampelite,  is  the  alum 
slate :  and  the  graphic,  the  graphic  slate. 

AMPELOSA'GRfA.  (From  au-rtXos,  a  vine,  and 
ayoios,  wild.)     See  Bryonia  alba. 

AMPHEM  EB  I  NA.     See  Amp/inncrinos. 
AMPHEMERI'NOS.     (Fom  au<j>i,nbont  and  nucpa, 
a  day.)      Anip/icmerina.     A  fever  of  one   day's    du- 
ration. 

A.MPHIARTHRO'SIS.  AuiPtnpBpiootc;  from  auipt, 
both,  and  apdpojotc,  an  articulation:  so  called  from 
its  partaking  both  of  dianhrosis  and  synarthrosis.)  A 
mixed  species  of  connexion  of  bones,  which  admits  of 
an  obscure  motion,  as  is  observed  in  the  metacarpal 
and  metatarsal  bones,  and  the  vertebra;. 

AMP1I1BIUM.  (From  auipi,  ambo,  and  /?ioc,  vita.) 
An  amphibious  animal,  or  one  that  lives  both  on  land 
and  in  tile  water.  The  amphibious  animals,  according 
to  Linnteus,  are  a  class,  the  heart  of  which  is  fur- 
nished with  one  ventricle  and  one  auricle,  in  which 
respiration  is  in  aconsiderable  degree  voluntary. 

AMPHIBLESTRC-TDES.  (From  au$tS\c?pov,  a 
net,  and  cidos,  a  resemblance.)  Keteform  or  net  like  ; 
a  term  which  has  been  applied  to  toe  retina. 

A.mpiiibolb.  Some  species  of  actionize  and  horn- 
blende have  this  name. 

[This  is  the  name  given  by  Haiiy,  to  a  mineral,  the 
synonyms  of  which  are  :— 

Tremolith  of  Werner, 
La  Tremolithe  of  Brochant, 
Grammatite  of  Brogniart, 
Tremolite  of  Cleaveland.     A.] 
AMrniBOMTES.    Trap  rocks  are  so  called  in  geo- 
logy, the  basis  of  which  is  hornblende. 

AMPHIBKA  NCH1A.  (From  aui>i,  about,  and 
Ppavxia,  the  jaws.)  The  fauces  or  parts  about  the 
tonsils,  according  to  Hippocrates  and  Foesius. 

Amphicau'stis.     (From  an<pi,  about,  and  Kav^ts, 
ripe  corn.)    1.  A  6ort  of  wild  barley. 
CO 
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2.  Etiftachius  says,  ft  was.  also  to  express  the  pri- 
vate paits  oi  a  woman. 

AMPHIDEON.  (From  au(j>i,  on  both  sides,  and 
Satio,  to  dividi  baphidium.    The  oh 

in  mouth  of  the  womb,  which  opens  both  ways, 
ailed  by  the  ancients. 

AMI'HIDIARTHRO'SIS.  The  same  as  Amphiar- 
Wtrosis. 

Amphiokne.    A  name  of  Vesuvian. 

[This  name  is  given,  by  Batty  io  thai  crystalline  sub- 
stance, frequently  round  among  volcanic  productions, 

and    which    other    mineralogists    ha\c    called    J,eu- 

AMl'lilMFRINA.  (From  a/tdn,  about,  and  nucpa, 
a  day.)  continuance, 

AMPHIME'TRION.  (From  audit,  about,  and  ur,- 
Tpn,  the  womb.)  Antjifcmetrium.  The  pails  about 
the  womb.     Hippocrates. 

A'mphipi.kx.  (From  audi,  about,  and  zzXcxro),  to 
i.)  According  to  ttufus  Ephesius,  the  part 
d  between  the  scrotum  and.  amis,  and  which  is 
connected  with  the  thiuhs. 

Amphipneuma.  (From  audit,  about,  and  —  vcvua, 
breath.)     A  difficulty  of  breathing, — Hippocrates. 

AMPHTPOLIS.  (Fiom  audit,  about,  and  tsoXsw,  to 
attend.)  Jlmpkipolue.  One  who  attends  the  bed  of  a 
sick  person,  and  administers  to  him. —  Hippocrates. 

Amphismi'la.  (From  a/xdn,  on  both  sides,  and 
autXn,  a;,  nu  i>ion-kuil'e.)  A  dissecting  knife,  with  an 
edge  on  both  sides.     Galen. 

AMPLECTENS.    Embracing,  clasping. 

AMPLEXH3AULIS,  (From  amplector,  to  sur- 
round, and  cdulis,  a  stem.)  Embracing  or  clasping 
ni.  Folium  amplexicaule  is  a  leaf,  the  base  of 
which  surrounds  the  stem,  as  in  I'apavcr  somniferum 
and  Oarduus  muriunus ;  and  the  Seneaio  kirsutus,  has 
a  leafstalk  which  embraces  the  stem  as  its  base. 

AMPU'LJLA.  (AutioXXa;  from  avaSaWui,  to  swell 
out.)     A  bottle. 

1.  All  bellied  vessels  are  so  called  in  chemistry,  as 

vers,  cucurbits,  &c. 

2.  In  anatomy  this  term  is  applied  by  Scarpa  to  the 
dilated  portions  of  the  membranaceous  semicircular 
canals,  just  within  the  vestibuluni  of  the  ear. 

:).   In  botany;    it  is  a  small   membranaceous  hag 
I  to  the  roots  and  Hie  emerged  leaves  ef  some 
aquatii  ring  them  byioytm.— Thompson 

AMPULLE'SCENg.      (From    ampulla,    a    bottle.) 
The  most  tumid  part  of  the  thoracic  duct  is  called  al- 
mpullescens. 

AMl'ITA  TIO.  (From  ampulo,  tocut  off.)  Eclome. 
Amputation;  a  surgical  operation, which  consists  in 
loval  of  a  limb  or  viscus:  thus  we  say,  a  leg 
a  finger,  the  penis,  &c.  when  cut  off,  are  amputated ; 
bul  When  speaking  of  a  tumour  or  excrescence,  it  is 
said  to  be  removt  d,  or  dissected  out. 

AMULE'TUM.  (From  o.\xpa,  a  bond;  because  it 
was  tied  round  the  person's  neck;  or  rather  from 
apvvoj,  to  defend.)  An  amulet,  or  charm  ;  by  wearing 
which  the  person  was  supposed  to  he  defended  from 
the  admission  of  all  evil  .  in  particular,  an  antidote 
against  the  plague. 

Amu'rca.  (From  aucpyoj,  to  press  out.)  Amorgc. 
1.  A  small  herb,  whose  expressed  juice  is  used  iii 
dying. 

2.  The  sediment  of  the  olive,  after  the  oil  has  been 
i    from  it  ;   recommended   by  Hippocrates  arid 
Galen  as  an  application  to  ulcers. 

Amu'tica.  (From  aiwrju,  to  scratch.)  Medicines 
that,  by  vellicating  or. scratching,  as  it  were,  the  bron- 
chia, stimulate  it  to  the  discharge  of  whatever  is  to 
be  thrown  off  the  lungs. 

A'mychb.     (From  a/ivano),  to  scratch.) 

L  A  superficial  laceration  or  exulceration  of  the 
skin  :  a  slight  wound. —  Hippocrates. 

2.  Scarification. — Oah  n. 

AMYGDALA.  {Amygdala,  m.  f. ;  Auvy&aXn  ;  from 
auvacui,  to  lancinate:  so  called,  because  alter  the 
green  husk  is  removed  from  the  fruit,  there  appear 
upon  the  shell  certain  Assures,  as  it  were  lace 
rations.) 

1.  The  fruit  called  the  almond.  See  Amygdalis 
communis. 

2.  The  tonsil  glands  of  the  throat  are  eometinien 
termed,  from  their  resemblance,  Amygdala:. 

Amygdala  amara.  The  bitter  almond.  's&Amvo- 
dalus  communis.  ^* 
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Amygdala  mjLcis.  The  sweet  almond.  See  Amy g- 
aalus  communis.  b 

a\iw"?.Lw  "L,EUM-     See  Amygdalus  communis. 
AMYGDALOID.     (jlnygdJoiAs ;  (torn   amygda- 
lus an  almond,  and  eiSoc,  resemblance.)  Almond'  Tike. 

™,  .  #-name  "lv''11  to  s""le  I';irts  °f  tllR  k'dv  and  10 
pans  oi  vegetables  and  minerals,  which  resemble. 
almonds. 

2.  A  compound  mineral  consisting  of  spheroidal  par- 
ticles or  vesicles  of  lithomarge,  green  can  I,,  calc  Bpar, 
steatite  imbedded  in  a  basis  of  tine-grained  green- 
stone or  wacke,  containing  sometimes,  also,  crystals  of 
hornblende. 

[Amygdaloid  is  a  compound  rock,  composed  of  a 
basis,  m  which  are  imbedded  various  simple  minerals. 
But  these  imbedded  minerals  are  not  crystals  and 
grains,  apparently  of  cotemporaneous  origin  with  Hie 
basis  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  ■  porphyry .  On  the  con- 
trary, their  form,  though  sometimes  irregular,  is  usually 
spheroidal  or*  oval,  like  that  of  an  almond;  and  hence 
the  name  of  this  rock,  (from  Amygdala,  an  almond.) 
— Cleav.  Min.    A.] 

AMY'GDALUS.  (Amygdalus,  i.  m. ;  from  amyg- 
dala, the  derivation  of  which  look  to.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class  ho- 
sundria;  Order,  Monbgynia.     The  almond-tree. 

Amygdalus  communis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  the  common  almond.  Amyg- 
dalus—foliis  serratis  infimis  glandulosis,  Jloribus  scs- 
silibus  geminis  of  Linneus. 

The  almond  is  a  native  of  Barbary.  The  same  tree 
produces  either  bitter  or  sweet.  Sweet  almonds  are 
more  in  use  as  food  than  medicine;  but  they  are  said 
to  be  difficult  of  digestion,  unless  extremely  well  com- 
minuted. Their  medicinal  qualities  depend  upon  the 
oil  which  they  contain  in  the  farinaceous  matter,  and 
which  they  afford  on  expression,  nearly  in  the  propor- 
tion of  half  their  weight.  It  is  very  similar  to  olive 
oil ;  perhaps  rather  purer,  and  is  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  palate  than  most  of  the  other  expressed  oils,  and  is 
therefore  preferred  for  internal  use,  bein?  generally 
employed  with  a  view  to  obtund  acrid  juices,  and  to 
soften  and  relax  the  solids,  in  tickling  coughs,  hoarse- 
ness, costiveness,  nephritic  pains,  &c.  Externally,  it 
is  applied  against  tension  and  rigidity  of  particular 
parts.  The  milky  solutions  of  almonds  in  waft  ry 
liquors,  usually  called  emulsions,  possess,  in  a  certain 
degree,  the  emollient  qualities  of  the  oil,  and  have  this 
advantage  over  pure  oil,  that  they  may  he  given  in 
acute  or  inflammatory  disorders,  without  danger  of  the 
'11  effects  which  the  oil  might  sometimes  produce  by 
turning  rancid.  The  officinal  preparations  of  almonds 
are  the  expressed  oil,  the.  confection,  and  the  emulsion  ; 
to  the  latter,  the  additien  of  gum-arabic  is  sometimes 
directed,  which  renders  it  a  still  more  useful  demul- 
cent in  catarrhal  affections,  stranguries,  &c. 

Bitter  almonds  yield  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  per- 
fectly similar  to  that  obtained  from  sweet  almonds,  but 
the  matter  remaining  alter  the  expression  of  the  oil,  is 
more  powerfully  bitter  than  the  almond  in  its  entire 
state.  Great  part  of  the  bitter  matter  dissolves  by  the 
assistance  of  heat,  both  in  water  and  rectified  spirit  ; 
and  a  part  arises  also  with  both  menstrua  in  distilla- 
tion. Flitter  almonds  have  been  long  known  to  be 
poisonous  to  various  brute  animals  ;  and  some  authors 
have  alleged  that  they  are  also  deleterious  to  the  human 
es;  but  the  facts  recorded  upon  this  point  appear 
to  want  further  proof.  However,  as  the  noxious 
quality  seems  to  reside  in  that  matter  which  gives  il 
the  bitterness  and  flavour,  it  is  very  probable,  that 
when  this  is  separated  by  distillation,  and  taker,  in  n 
sufficiently  concentrated  state,  it  may  prove  a 
to  man,  as  is  the  case  with  the  common  laurel,  to 
which  it  appears  extremely  analogous.  Bergius  till 
us.  that  bitter  almonds,  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  cured 
obstinate  intermittents,  after  the  bark  had  tailed.  A 
simple  water  is  distilled  from  bitter  almonds,  alter  the 
oil  is  pressed  out,  which  possesses  the  same  qualities, 
and  In  the  same  degree,  as  that  drawn  from  cherry- 
stones. These  afforded,  formerly,  the  now-exploded 
aqua  crasoTitm  nigrorum,  or  black  cherry-water. 

Amygdalus  persica.     The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  peach-tree.     The  fruit  is  known  to  be  gi 
ami  wholesome,  s.  Mom  disagreeing  with  the  stomach,  i 
unless  this  organ  is  not  in  a  healthy  state,  or  the  fruit 
en  eaten  to  c xctse,  when  effects  similar  to  those  1 
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of  the  other  dulco-acid  summer  fruits  may  be  pro- 
aiiced.  Iheficweis,  including  the  calyx  a's  well  as 
the  corolla,  are  the  parts  of  the  persica  used  for  medi- 
ciua  purposes.  Thi  se  have  an  agreeable  but  weak 
smell,  and  a  bitterish  taste.  Bouldiic  observes,  "  that 
uncn  distiller!,  without  addition,  by  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath,  they  yield  one-sixth  their  weight,  or  more,  > 
ot  a  Whitish  liquid,  which  communicates  to  a  consi-' 
derable  quantity  of  other  liquids  a  flavour  like  that  of 
the  kernels  ot  fruits.  These  flowers  have  a  cathartic 
effect,  and  especially  to  children,  have  been  success- 
fully given  in  the  character  of  a  vermifuge  ;  for  this 
purpose,  an  infusion  of  a  drachm  of  flowers  dried  or 
hall  an  ounce  in  their  recent  state,  is  the  requisite  dose.- 
the  leaves  of  the  peach  are  also  found  to  possess  an- 
thelmintic power,  and  from  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ment appear  to  have  been,  given  with  invariable  suc- 
cess both  to  children  and  adults.  However,  as  the 
leaves  and  flowers  ot  this  plant  manifest,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  quality  of  those  of  the  laurocerasus,  they 
ought  to  be  used  with  caution.'.' 

A'myla.  (From  amylum, .starch.)  This  term  has 
been  applied  to  some  chemical  liecula,  or  highly  pul- 
verized residuum.     Obsolete. 

Amy'lkon.     Amylion.     Starch. 

A'MYLUM.  (Amylum,  i.  n.  Auv^ov ;  from  a, 
priv.  and  fiv'Xrj,  a  mill ;  because  it  was  formerly  made 
from  wheat,  without  the  assistance  of  a  mill.)"  Amy- 
Iron  ;  Amylion.    See  Starch. 

AMY'RIS.  (From  a,  intensive,  and  pvpov,  oint- 
ment, or  balm  ;  so  called  from  its  use,  or  smell.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  Of  plants  in  the  Limuean  system. 
('lass,  Octandria';  Order,  JMonogynia,  of  which  two 
species  are  used  in  medicine. 

A.Mvuis  FLEMirERA.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  from  which  it  is  supposed  we  obtain  the  resin 
called  gum-elemi.  The  plant  is  described  by  Limusua: 
Amyris: — foliis  Irrnis  i/uinnto  finnatisque  subtus  to- 
mentosis.  Eleiiii  is  brought  here  from  the  Spanish 
Wesl  Indies:  it  is  most  esteemed  when  sottish,  some- 
w  hat  transparent,  of  a  pale  whitish  colour,  inclining  a 
little  to  green,  and  of  a  strong,  though  not  unpleasant 
smell.  It  is  only  used  in  ointments  and  plasters,  and  is 
j  a  powerful  digestive. 

Amyris  gileadensis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  from  which  the  opobalsamvm  is  obtained.  It  has 
been  called  by  a  variety  of  names,  as  Balsamumgenu- 
inuin  anti quorum  ;  Balsamelaon  :  Jj-'gyptiaeum  balsa- 
mum;  Balsamum  Asiatirum  :  Balsamum  Judaicum , 
Balsamum  e Mecca;  Balsamum 
Aljiini;  (Arum  bulsami ;  Carpobalsamum;  Xylubal- 
samun:.  Balsam,  or  balm  of  Gilead  ;  Balsam  of  Mecca. 
A  resinous  juice,  obtained  by  making  incisions  into  the 
bark  of  the  Amyris  : — foliis  ternatis  inti  grrrunis, 
pedvneulis  m>{tlor>s  lateraliius  of  Linnauis.  This  tree 
grows  spontaneously,  particular!)'  near  to  Mecca,  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  lilcd  Sea.  The  juice  of  the  fruit 
is  termed  carpobalsamum  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  and 
that  of  the  wood  and  branches  zylobalsammn.  The 
best  sort  is  a  spontaneous  exudation  from  the  tree,  and 
is  held  in  so  high  estimation  by  the  Turks,  that  it  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  met  with  genuine  among  us.  The 
medicinal  virtues  of  the  genuine  balsam  of  Gilead,  have 
been  highly  rated,  undoubtedly  with  much  exaggera- 
tion. The  common  balsam  of  Mecca  is  scarcely  used  ; 
bul  its  qualities  seem*  ro  be  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
balsam  of  Tolu,  with  perhaps  more  acrimony.  The 
from  1")  to  50  drops. 

A'mycm.  (From  a,  priv.  and  uvs,  muscle.)  A  limb 
so  emaciated  that  the  muscles  scarcely  appeal; 

ANA.  In  medical  prescriptions  it  means  "of 
each."     See  A. 

A-na'basis.     (From  avaSatvu),  to  ascend.) 

1.  An  ascension,  augmentation,  or  increase  of  a  dis- 
ease, or  paroxysm.  It  is  usually  meant  of  fevers.— 
Galen. 

2.  A  species  of  the  equisstum,  or  horse-tail  plant. 
Anauatica.      (Froin    avaSaivio,    io   ascend.)     An 

epithet  formerly  applied  to  a  continual  fever,  when  it 
increases  in  malignity. 

ANABE'XIS.  (From  an 6>;r™,  to  cough  up.)  An 
expei  (oration  of  matter  by  coughing. 

ANABLE'PSIS.  (From  ava  and  (iXmoi,  to  see 
again.)     The  recovery  of  sight  alter  it  has  been  lost. 

Anablysis.     (From   ova  and  j3At|w,  to  gush  out 
again.)     Ebullition  or  erfervescence. 
"an.vbole.     (From  avaCaXXu,  to  cast  up.)     The 
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discharge,  of  any  thing  by  vomit;  also  dilatation,  or 
i  \\\.  —  Gahn. 

Anabro- 'hk  sis.  (From  ava  and  jipoxtot,  to  reab- 
6orh.)    The  reabsorption  of  matter. 

Anabrochi  smos.  (From  avaSpoxcoi,  to  reabsorb.) 
Anubrochtsmus.  The  taking  up  and  removing  the  hair 
on  the  eyelids,  when  they  become  troublesome. — 
Galen,  JEgintta,  an«l  others. 

ANABRO'SIS.  (From  avaftpooKw,  to  devour.)  A 
corrosion  of  the  solid  parts,  by  sharp  and  biting 
humours. —  Galen, 

AN  AC  A  RDI  I'M.  (From  ava,  without,  and  /capita, 
a  in-art.)  Without  heart;  because  the  pulp  ot  the 
fruit,  instead  of  having  the  seed  enclosed,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  has  the  nut  growing  out  of  the  end  of  it.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Knneattdria ;  Order, 
Manogynia. 

An.h  akdiuM  occidentals.  The cashewuut.  The 
oil  of  this  nut  is  an  active  caustic,  and  employed  as 
such  in  its  native  country:  but  neither  it,  nor  any  part 
of  the  fruit,  is  used  medicinally  in  this  country.  It  is 
a  useful  marking  ink,  as  any  thing  Written  on  linen  or 
cotton  with  it,  is  of  a  brown  colour,  which  gradually 
grows  blacker,  and  is  very  durable. 

Anai  ardium  orikntai.b.  The  Malacca  bean.  See 
Avieennia  tomentosa. 

AXACA TIIA'RSIS.  (From  ova,  and  Ka6atpop.ai, 
to  purge  up.)  An  expectoration  of  pus,  or  a  purgation 
by  spitting,  contradistinguished  from  catharsis,  or 
evacuation  downwards.  In  this  sense  the  word  is 
used  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  Blauchard  denotes, 
by  this  word,  medicines  which  operate  upwards,  as 
vomiting,  &c. 

ANACATHA'RTIC.  (Anacatharticus ;  from  ava- 
Kndatpofiai,  to  purge  upwards.)  Promoting  expecto- 
ration, or  vomiting. 

Ana'chron.     Mineral  alkali. 

ANA'CLASIS.  (From  aj/axAaw,  to  bend  back.)  A 
reflection  or  recurvature  of  any  of  the  members,  accord- 
ing to  Hippocrates. 

ANA'CLISIS.  (From  ova/cAtvio,  to  recline.)  A 
couch,  or  sick-bed. — Hippocrates. 

Anaco'i  hk.  (From  avaKwxtu,  to  retard.)  Delay 
in  the  administration  of  medicines;  also  slowness  in 
the  progress  of  a  disease. — Hippocrates. 

ANACCELIA'SMUS.  (From  ava,  and  KoiXta,  the 
bowels.)  A  gentle  purge,  which  was  sometimes  used 
to  relieve  the  lungs. 

Anacollb'ma.  (From  ava,  and  KoXXao),  to  glue 
together.)  A  collyrium  made  of  agglutiuant  sub- 
stances, and  stuck  on  the  forehead. — Galen. 

Asaconchou'smos.     (From  avaKoyxoXt^u),  tosouud 

as  ■  shell.)     A  gargarisni:  so  called,  beans-  the  noise 

lie  throat  is  like  the  sound  of  a  shell. — ffalen 

ANACTE'SIS.  (From  avaKraopai,  to  recover.) 
Restoration  of  strength;    recovery  from    sickness. — 

Hipp'"  rat  s. 

ANACUPHI'SMA.  (From  avaKoxxptfr,  to  lift  up.) 
A  kind  of  exercise  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  which 
Constats  in  lifting  the  body  up  and  down,  like  our 
weigh  jolt,  and  dumb  bells. 

Anacyce'sis.  (From  avaKvnao>,  to  mix.)  The 
mixture  of  substances,  or  medicines,  by  pouring  one 
upon  another. 

ANACY'CliEON.  (From  avcucvtckooi,  to  wander 
about.)  Anacyvleus.  A  mountebank,  or  wandering 
quack. 

ANACYRI'OSIS.  (From  ava,  and  Kvpoc,  autho- 
ritv.)  By  this  word,  Hippocrates  means  that  gravity 
and  authority  which  physicians  should  preserve  among 
sick  people  ami  their  attendants. 

ANADIl'I.O  SIS.  (From  avaoWXow,  to  redupli- 
cate.) A  reduplication  or  frequent  return  of  a  parox- 
ysm, or  disease. —  Galen. 

Ana'dosis.  (From  avu>,  upwards,  and  Si&u>p.i,  to 
give.)     1.  A  vomit. 

2.  The  distribution  of  aliment  all  over  the  body. 

3.  Digestion. 

Ana'drome.  (From  avoy,  upwards,  and  Spcpw,  to 
run.)  A  pain  which  runs  from  the  lower  extremities 
to  the  upper  parts  of  the  body. — Hippocrates. 

AsiE'DKS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  a«5u.{,  a  shame.) 
Shameless.  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  metaphori- 
cally for  without  restraint ;  and  applies  it  to  water 
rushing  into  the  aspera  arteria. 

AN^ESTHE  SIA.  (Anesthesia,  e.  f.  Avaiadnoia ; 
from  a,  priv.  and  ata8avop.at,  to  feel)    Loss  of  the 
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sense  of  touch.     A  genus  of  disease  in  the  clas» 
Locales,  anil  order  DysiBSthesia  of  CullM. 
ANAGA'LLIS.     (From  avaycXau,   to   laugh;    06- 

CUring  the  spleen,  it  disposes  persons  to  l>e 
cheerful.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Luuuean  system. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  anagallis 
arrensis. 

Anaoallis  arvf.nsis.  _  The  systematic  name  for  tho 
Anagallis — fotiis  iwlirisis,  cattle  procttmbnite  of  Lin- 
naeus. A  small  and  delicately  formed  plant,  which 
does  not  appear  to  possess  any  particular  properties. 

Anaoaro ai.i'ctum.  (From  ava,  and  yapyuptutv,  tho 
throat.)     A  gargarisni,  or  wash  for  the  throat. 

Anaoaro  iri  stcm.     A  gargle. 

ANAGLY'PHE.  (From  avayXu^o),  to  engrave.) 
A  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain  was  formerly 
thus  called,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  pen,  or  style. 

ANAGNOSIS.  (From  avaytvo>oKu>,  to  know.) 
The  persuasion,  or  certainty,  by  which  medical  men 
judge  of  a  disease  from  its  symptoms. — Hippocrates. 

ANA'GRAPHE.  (From  avaypatpta,  to  write.)  A 
prescription  or  receipt. 

ANALCINE.  Cubic  zeolite.  A  mineral  found  in 
granite,  gneiss,  trap  rocks,  and  lavas,  at  Calton  Hill, 
Edinburgh,  in  Bohemia,  and  Ferroe  islands.  From  its 
becoming  feebly  electrical  by  heat,  it  has  got  this  name. 
[Derived  from  AvuXkis.     Weak.] 

Anale'ntia.  A  fictitious  term  used  by  Paracelsus 
for  epilepsv. 

AXALE'PSIA.  (From  ava,  and  XauSavto,  to  take 
again.)  A  species  of  epilepsy,  which  proceeds  from  a 
disorder  of  the  stomach,  and  with  which  the  patient  is 
apt  to  be  seized  very  often  and  suddenly. 

ANALE'PSIS.  (From  ava\ap.6avw,  to  restore.)  A 
recoverv  of  strength  after  sickness. 

ANALE'PTIC.  (Analepticus ;  from  avaXapSavai, 
to  recruit  or  recover.)  That  which  recovers  the 
strength  which  has  been  lost  by  sickness. 

ANALO'SIS.  (From  avaXtaKto,  to  consume.)  A 
consumption,  or  wasting. 

ANA  LYSIS.  (AyuXuoris;  from  ava\vu>,  to  resolve.) 
The  resolution  by  chemistry,  of  any  matter  into  its 
primary  and  constituent  parts.  The  processes  and  ex- 
periments which  chemists  have  recourse  to,  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  and  diversified,  yet  they  may  be 
reduced  to  two  species,  which  comprehend  the  whole 
art  of  chemistry.  The  first  is,  analysis,  or  decompo- 
sition; the  second,  synthesis,  or  composition.  In 
analysis,  the  parts  of  which  bodies  are  composed,  are 
separated  from  each  other  :  thus,  if  we  reduce  cinna- 
bar, which  is  composed  of  sulphur  and  mercury,  and 
exhibit  these  two  bodies  in  a  separate  state,  we  say 
we  have  decomposed  or  analyzed  cinnabar.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  several  bodies  be  mixed  together,  and 
a  new  substance  be  produced,  the  process  \s  then  term- 
ed chemical  composition,  or  synthesis:  thus,  if  by 
fusion  and  sublimation,  we  combine  mercury  with 
sulphur,  and  produce  cinnabar,  the  operation  is  termed, 
chemical  composition,  or  composition  by  synthesis. 
Chemical  analysis  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  opera- 
tions. In  these  operations  the  most  extensive  know- 
ledge of  such  properties  of  bodies  as  are  already  dis- 
covered must  be  applied,  in  order  to  produce  simplicity 
of  effect,  and  certainty  in  the  results.  Chemical  ana- 
lysis can  hardly  be  executed  with  success,  by  one  who 
is  not  in  possession  of  a  considerable  number  of  simple 
substances  in  a  slate  of  great  purity,  many  of  which, 
from  their  effects,  are  called  reagents.  The  word  ana- 
lysis is  often  applied  by  chemists  to  denote  that  series 
of  operations,  by  which  the  component  parts  of  bodies 
are  determined,  whether  they  be  merely  separated,  or 
exhibited  apart  from  each  other ;  or  whether  these 
distinctive  properties  be  exhibited  by  causing  them  to 
enter  into  new  combinations,  without  the  perceptible 
intervention  of  a  separate  state  ;  and,  In  the  chemical 
examination  of  bodies,  analysis  or  separation  can 
scarcely  ever  be  effected,  without  synthesis  taking 
place  at  the  same  time. 

A.N  AMNE'SIS.  (From  avaptpunoKti),  to  remember.) 
Remembrance,  or  recollection  of  what  has  been  done. 
—  Galen. 

ANAMNESTIC.  (From  the  same.)  A  remedy 
for  bad  memory,  or  whatever  strengthens  the  memory. 

ANA'NAS.  The  egg-shaped  pine-apple.  See  Bro- 
meha  Ananas. 

Ana'nci.    (From  ova/KaJo),  to  compel.)     Neces- 
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eity.    It  is  applied  to  any  desperate  operation.— Hip- 
pocrates. r  r 

Anaphalanti'asis.  (From  ava<ba\avTos,  bald.)  A 
thinness  ol  hair  upon  the  eyebrows.—  Gorra-us. 

Anaphora.     (From  avaQcaw,  to  bring  up.)     It  is 

A  VAPi-ia  '"''r?°"  wl'"  sl"ts  blood.— Gorraius. 

AJNAPHORY'XIS.  (From  ava<popvooo>,  to  grind 
down.)  I  lie  reducing  of  any  thing  to  dust,  or  a  very 
line  powder. 

ANAPHRODI'SIA.  (Anapkrodisia,  <z.  f. ;  from  a, 
priv.  and  aippo&taia,  the  least  of  Venus.)  Impotence. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Jjy- 
sorexiw  of  Cullen.  It  either  arises  from  paralysis,  ana- 
pluodisiaparalytica ;  or  from  gonorrhoea,  anapkrodi- 
sia gonorrhoica, 

Anaphro'meli.  (From  a,  neg.  a#poc,  froth,  and 
u£A(,  honey.)     Clarified  honey. 

ANAPLA'SIS.  (From  avanXacau,  to  restore  again.) 
A  restoration  of  flesh  where  it  has  been  lost ;  also  the 
reuniting  a  fractured  bone. — Hippocrates. 

ANAPJLERO'SIS.  (From  ava-nXrjpou),  to  fill  again.) 
The  restitution  or  filling  up  of  wasted  pans.—  Galen. 

Anaplicrotka.  (From  the  same.)  Medicines  re- 
newing flesh  :  incarnatives,  or  such  medicines  as  fill 
up  a  wound  so  as  to  restore  it  to  its  original  shape.— 

Anapleu'sis.  (From  avairXcvw,  to  float  upon.) 
The  rotting  of  a  bone,  so  that  it.  drops  off,  and  lies  upon 
the  flesh.  Exfoliation,  or  separation  of  a  bone.— Hip- 
pocrates, 'JEgineta,  &c. 

ANAfNEU'SlS.  (From  avanvtvii),  to  respire.)  Res- 
piration. 

ANA'PNOE.     Respiration. 

ANAPTO  SIS.  (From  avam^w,  to  fall  back.)  A 
relapse. 

Ana'ptysis.     The  same  as  Anacatharsis. 

Anarrhegni'mia.  (From  ova,  and  (nryvviti,  to 
break  again.)  Anarrhexis.  A  fracture ;  the  fresh 
opening  of  a  wound. 

ANARRHCE'A.  (From  ava,  upwards,  and  frcw,  to 
flow.)  A  flux  of  humours  from  below  upwards. — 
Schneider  dc  Catarrho. 

Anarriio'pia.  (From  ava,  upwards,  and  ^tn-w,  to 
creep.)  A  flux  of  humours,  from  below  upwards.— 
Hippocrates. 

ANAS.  (Ana*,  lis.  f. ;  from  vtia,  to  swim,  a 
nando.)     A  genus  of  birds  in  the  Linnsan  system. 

\vvs  CYONV8.  The  swan.  The  flesh  of  the  young 
swan  or  cygnet  is  tender,  and  a  great  delicacy. 

Anas  domestica.  The  tame  duck.  The  flesh  of 
this  bird  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and  requires  that 
warm  and  stimulating  condiments  be  taken  with  it  to 
enable  the  stomach  to  digest  it. 

AN  ASA  RCA.  (Anasarca, «.  f. ;  from  ava,  through, 
and  cuoi,  flesh.)  Sarcites.  A  species  of  dropsy  from 
a  serous  humour,  spread  between  the  skin  and  flesh, 
or  rather  a  general  accumulation  of  lymph  in  the  cel- 
lular system.  Dr.  Cullen  ranks  this  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  Cachexia,  and  the  order  Jntumescentia. 
He  enumerates  the  following  species,  viz.  1.  Ana- 
sarca serosa  :  as  when  the  due  discharge  of  serum  is 
suppressed,  &c.  2.  Anasarca  oppilata  :  as  when  the 
blood-vessels  are  considerably  pressed,  which  happens 
to  many  pregnant  women,  &c.  3.  Anasarca  exanthe- 
matiea:  this  happens  after  ulcers,  various  eruptive 
disorders,  and  particularly  after  the  sPasipelas.  A. 
Anasarca  anosmia  happens  wheu  the  blood  is  rendered 
extremely  poor  from  considerable  losses  of  it.  5.  Aria- 
sarcadeiilium:  as  when  leehleness  is  induced  by  long 
illness,  &c. 

This  species  of  dropsy  shows  itself  at  first  with  a 
swelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  tow  aids  the  evening, 
which,  for  a  time,  disappears  again  in  the  morning. 
The  tumefaction  is  soft  and  inelastic,  and  when  pressed 
upon  by  the  linger,  retains  its  mark  for  some  time,  the 
skin  becoming  much  paler  than  usual.  By  degrees  the 
swelling  ascends  upwards,  and  occupies  Hie  trims:  ol 
the  body  ;  and  at  last,  even  the  face  and  eyelids  appear 
full  and  bloated  ;  the  breathing  then  becomes  difficult, 
the  urine  is  small  in  quantity,  high  coloured,  and  de- 
posites  a  reddish  sediment ;  the  belly  is  costive,  the 
perspiration  much  obstructed,  the  countenance  yellow, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  thirst,  with  emaciation 
of  the  whole  body,  prevails.  To  these  symptoms  suc- 
ceed torpor,  he  ivim-ss,  a  troublesome  cough,  and  a 
slow  lever.  In  some  cases  the  wafer  oozes  out, 
through  the  pores  of  the  cuticle  ;  In  others,  being  too 
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gross  to  pass  by  these,  it  raises  the  cuticle  in  small 
blisters;  and  sometimes  the  skin,  not  allowing  die 
water  to  escape  through  it,  is  compressed  and  hard- 
ened, and  is  at  the  same  time  so  much  distended  as  to 
give  the  tumour  a  considerable  degree  of  firmness. 
I  or  the  causes  of  this  disease,  see  Hydrops. 

In  those  who  have  died  of  anasarca,  the  whole  of 
the  cellular  membrane  has  been  distended  with  a  fluid, 
mostly  of  a  serous  character.  Various  organic  dis- 
eases have  occurred  ;  and  the  blood  is  said  to  be  altered 
in  consistence,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  disease. 
In  genera)  a  cure  can  be  more  readily  effected  when  it 
arises  lrom  topical  or  general  debility,  than  when  occa- 
sioned by  visceral  obstruction  ;  and  in  recent  cases, 
than  in  those  of  long  continuance.  The  skin  becoming 
somewhat  moist,  with  a  diminution  of  thirst,  and  in- 
creased flow  of  mine,  are  very  favourable.  In  some 
few  cases  the  disease  goes  off  "by  a  spontaneous  crisis 
by  vomiting,  purging,  &c.  The  indications  of  treat- 
ment in  anasarca  are,  1.  To  evacuate  the  fluid  already 
collected.  U.  To  prevent  its  returning  again.  The 
first  object  may  be  attained  mechanically  by  an  opera' 
tioii ;  or  by  the  use  of  those  means,  which  increase  the 
action  of  the  absorbents:  the  second  by  removing  any 
exciting  causes,  which  may  still  continue  to  operate"; 
and  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  invigorate  the 
system.  Where  the  quantity  of  fluid  collected  is  such 
as  to  disturb  the  more  important  functions,  the 
best  mode  of  relieving  the  patient  is  to  make  a  few 
small  incisions  with  a  lancet,  not  too  near  each  other, 
through  the  integuinen's  on  the  fore  and  upper  part  of 
each  thigh  ;  the  discharge  may  be  assisted  by  pressure, 
and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  evacuated,  it 
is  better  to  heal  them  by  the  first  intention.  In  the  use 
of  issues  or  blisters,  there  is  some  risk  of  inducing  gan- 
grene, especially  if  applied  to  the  legs:  and  Hie  same 
has  happened  from  scarifications  with  the  cupping  in- 
strument. Absorption  may  be  promoted  by  friction, 
and  bandaging  the  parts,  which  will  at  the  same  time 
obviate  farther  effusion;  but  most  powerfully  by  the 
use  of  different  evacuating  remedies,  especially  those 
which  occasion  a  sudden  considerable  discharge  of 
fluids.  Emetics  have  been  often  employed  with  ad- 
vantage  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  weaken- 
ing the  stomach  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  those 
which  produce  much  nausea ;  and  perhaps  the  benefit 
results  not  so  much  from  the  evacuation  produced  by 
the  mouth,  as  from  their  promoting  other  excretions  ; 
antimonials  in  particular  inducing  perspiration,  and 
squill  increasing  the  flow  of  urine,  &c. ;  for  which  pur- 
pose they  may  be  more  safely  given  in  smaller  doses, 
in  very  torpid  habits,  mustard  may  claim  the  prefer 
eurc.  Cathartics  are  of  much  greater  and  more  gene- 
ral utility  ;  where  the  bowels  are  not  particularly  irri- 
table, the  more  diastic  purgatives  should  be  employed 
and  repeated  as  often  as  the  strength  will  allow  ;  giv- 
ing, tor  example,  every  second  or  third  morning,  jalap, 
scammony,  cnlocynth,  or  gamboge,  joined  with  calo 
mel  or  the  supertartrate  of  potassa  and  some  aromatic, 
to  obviate  their  griping.  Elaterium  is  perhaps  the 
most  powerful,  generally  vomiting  as  well  as  purging 
the  patient,  but  precarious  in  its  strength  and  there- 
fore better  given  in  divided  doses,  till  a  sufficient  effect 
is  produced.  Diuretics  are  universally  proper,  and 
may  be  given  in  the  intervals,  where  purgatives  can 
be  borne,  otherwise  constantly  persevered  in  ;  but  un- 
ion it nat<  :,  the  effects  of  most  of  them  are  uncertain. 
Saline* substances  in  general  appear  to  stimulate  the 
kidneys,  whether  acid,  alkaline,  or  neutial;  but  the 
acetate,  and  supertartrate  of  potassa,  are  chiefly  re- 
sorted to  in  dropsy.  Dr.  Ferriar,  of  Manchester,  has 
made  an  important  remark  of  the  latter  salt,  that  its 
diuretic  power  is  much  promoted  by  a  previous  opera 
lion  on  the  bowels,  which  encourages  the  more  liberal 
use  of  it ;  indeed,  if  much  relied  upon,  a  drachm  or  two 
should  be  given  three  times  or  oftener  in  the  day.  It  is 
therefore,  best  adapted  to  those  cases,  in 
which  lite  strength  is  not  greatly  impaired  ;  and  the 
same  holds  with  the  nauseating  diuretics,  squill,  col- 
chicnm,  and  tobacco.  The  latter  has  been  strongly 
recommended  by  Dr.  Fowler  of  York,  in  the  form  of 
tincture ;  the  colchicum,  as  an  oxymel  by  gome  Ger- 
man physicians  ;  but  the  squill  is  most  in  use,  though 
certainly  very  precarious  If  given  alone.  In  languid 
and  debilitated  habits,  we  prefer  the  more  stimulant 
diuretics,  as  juniper,  horseradish,  mustard,  garbr>the 
spiritus  ntheris  nitricl,  &c. ;  even  turpentine,  or  the 
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tlnctura  cantharidis,  may  be   proper,  where   milder 
meana  have  failed.     Dij  d  a  vefp  powerful 

remedy,  from  the  utility  of  which  in  inflammatory  dis- 

it  to  answer  beat  in  pi 
great  natural  strength,  and  not  roach  exhaui 
disorder ;  but  Ur.  Witln  riisL'  - 
diuretic  effects  appear  most  certainly  and  bi 
where  the  pulse  la  feeble  or  inteamitting,  I 
nance  pale,  the  skin  cold,  and  the  tumours  readily  pit- 
ting on  pressure;  which  has  been  since  continued  by 
other  practitioners:  it  should  be  begun  with  in  small 
dnscs  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  progressively  in- 
creased till  the  desired  operation  on  the  kidneys  ensues, 
unless  alarming  symptoms  appear  In  the  mean  lime. 
Opium  and  some  other  narcotics  have  been  occasion- 
ally useful  as  diuretics  in  dropsy,  but  should  be  only 
regarded  as  adjuvants,  from  their  uncertain  effects. 
In  the  use  of  diuretics,  a  very  important  rule  is,  not  to 
restrict  the  patient,  from  drinking  freely.  This  was 
formerly  thought  necessary  on  theoretical  grounds; 
whereby  the  thirst  was  aggravated  to  a  distressing  de- 
gree, and  the  operation  of  remedies  often  prevented, 
especially  on  the  kidneys.  Sir  Francis  Milnian  tirst 
taught  the  impropriety  of  this  practice,  vvJiich  is  now 
abandoned  ;  at  least  so  long  as  the  flow  of 
urine  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  dunk  taken,  it 
is  considered  proper  to  indulge  the  patient  with  it. 
Another  evaluation,  which  ii  is  very  dei  irable  to  pro- 
mote in  anasarca,  is  thai  by  the  skin,  but  tins  is  with 
dirticulty  accomplished:  nauseating  emetics  are  the 
most  powerful  means,  but  transient  in  their  effect,  and 
their  frequent  use  cannot  be  borne.  \i'  a  gentle  dia- 
phoresis ran  be  excited,  it  is  as  much  as  we  could  ex- 
pect;  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  most  beneficial  to  the 
patient.  For  this  purpose  the  compound  powder  of 
mha,  saline  substances,  and  antimoniala  in 
small  doses,  assisted  by  tepid  drink,  and  warmth  ap- 
plied to  the  surface,  may  be  had  recourse  to.  Some- 
limes  much  relief  is  obtained  by  promoting  perspira- 
tion locally  by  means  of  the  vapour-bath.  Mercury 
has  been  much  employed  in  dropsy,  and  certainly  ap- 
pears often  materially  to  promote  the  op< 
other  evacuants,  particularly  squill  and  digitalis ;  but 
its  chief  Utility  is  where  tl'.ere  are  obstructions  Of  the 

viscera,  especially  the  liver,  of  which,  bowe\ 
is  usually  the  first  result:  its  power  of-  incre 
sorption  hardly  appears,  unless  it  is  carried  so  tar  as  to 
affect  the  mouth,  when  it  is  apt  to  weaken  the  system 
so  much  as  greatly  to  limit  its  use.  The  other  indica- 
tion of  invigorating  the  constitution,  and  particularly 
the  exhalant  arteries,  may  be  accomplished  by  tonic 
(hetlicines,  as  the  several  vegetable  bitters, chalybeates 
in  those  who  are  remarkably  pale,  and,  if  there  be  a 
languid  circulation,  stimulants  may  be  joined  with 
them  :  a  similar  modification  will  be  proper  in  the  diet, 
which  should  he  always  as  nutritious  as  the  patient 
can  well  digest :  directing  also  in  torpid  habits  pungent 
articles,  as  garlic,  onions,  mustard,  horseradish,  &c.  to 
be  freely  taken,  which  will  be  farther  useful  by  pro- 
moting the  urine.  Rhenish  wine,  or  punch  marie  with 
ertartrate  ef  |H>tns-a,  may  be  allowed 
for  the  drink.  Regular  exercise,  such  as  the  patient 
can  hear,  (the  limbs  being  properly  support 

a  well-contrived  laced  stocking;  ought   to  be 

or  diligent  friction  of  the  skin,  particularly 

( red  pans,  employed  when  the  tumethction 

namely,  in  the  morning.    The  cold 

bath,  duly  regulated,   may  also,  when   the   patient    is 

ftit,    materially    contribute    to    obviate    a 

rehijisc. 

ANASPA'SIS.     (From  ava,  and  o-r.rto,  to  draw  to- 
gether.)    Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  signify  a  con- 
i  of  the  stomai 
Ana'ssttos.      From' ava,  upwards,  and  cevopat,  to 
agita'e. i    .faassytiis.    Driven  forcibly  upwards.    Ili[>- 

tocra'ei  applies  this  epithet  to  uir  rushing  violently 
pwards,  as  in  hysteric  tits. 

Anasta'i.tica.      (From    «i«;-£AXa>,    to    contract.) 
Styptic  or  refrigerating  medii 

ANA'STASIS.      (From  avus-nui,  to  cause  to  rise.) 
1.  A  recovery  from  sickness ;  a  restoration  of  health. 
2.  It  likewise  signifies  a  migration  of  humours,  when 
expelled  from  one  place  and  obliged  to  remove  to  ano- 
ther.—  Hippocrates. 

ANASTOMOSIS.    (From  ava,  through,  ami  ?opa, 
a  mouth. "i    The  communication  of  vessels  with  one 
another. 
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ANASTOMOTIC.  (Anastomoticus ;  from  ara, 
through,  and  %T>pa,  the  mouth.)  That  which  opens 
the  pores  and  mouths  of  the  vessels,  as  cathartics,  di- 
uretics, deobstruents,  and  sudorific*. 

ANATASE.  A  mineral  found  only  in  Dauphiny 
and  Norway. 

[This  name  is  given  by  Hauy  and   Rrogniart,  to  the 
octahedral  oxide  of  Titanium,  which  has  been  found  in 
various  paits  of  the  United  .Stales,  in  the  forms  of 
The  oxide  of  titanium, 
The  ferruginous  oxide, 
The  silico-ralcareous  oxide. 
See  Rruce's  Mineralogii  al   Journal,  in  which  nume- 
rous specimens  are  figured  ami  described  by  him.    A.] 

Ana'trs.  (From  Hales,  the  buttocks.)  A  disease 
of  the  anus.     Festus,  &c. 

ANATO'MIA.     See  Anatomy. 

\  TOMY.  (Avaropia,  or  avaropii,  Anatomia, 
<r.  f.  and  .Inatome,  es  ;  from  ava,  .and  rcpvio,  to  cut 
up.)  Androtomy.  The  dissection  or  dividing  of  or- 
I  substances  to  expose  the  structure,  situation, 
and  uses  of  parts.  Anatomy  is  divided  into  that  of 
animals  strictly  so  called,  also,  denominated  zootomy, 
and  that  of  vegetable*  OT  pkytotomy. 

The  anatomy  of  brme  animals  and  vegetables  is 
comprised  under  the  term  comparative  anatomy,  be- 
cause their  dissection  was  instituted  to  illustrate  or 
compare  by  analogy  their  structure  and  functions  with 
those  of  the  human  body. 

Anatomy,  comparative.  Zootomy.  The  dissec- 
tion of  brutes,  fishes,  polypi,  plants,  &c.  to  illustrate, 
or  compare  them  with  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  human  body. 

.W'ATKi:  SIS.  (From  ava,  and  rtrpaw,  to  perfo- 
rate.) A  perforation  like  that  which  is  made  upon 
the  skull  bv  trepanning. 

ANATRi'KE.  (From  avarpiSo),  to  rub.)  Friction 
all  over  the  body. 

Anatripsis.     Friction  all  over   the  body. — JIIos- 
.'lorb.  Mulieb.  and  Galen. 

Ana'tron.  (Arabian.)  The  name  of  a  lake  in 
Egypt,  where  it  was  produced.     See  Soda. 

Ana'trofb.  (From  avarpeTrw,  to  subvert.)  Ana- 
t raphe  ;  Anatrapha.  A  relaxation  or  subversion  of 
the  stomach,  with  loss  of  appetite  and  nausea.  Vo- 
miting; indigestion. —  Galea. 

Ana'trcm.     Soda. 

ANAU'DIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  auit),  the  speech.) 
Dumbness  ;     privation    of    voice  ;    catalepsy. — Hip- 

Ana'xyris.  (From  ava\vpi$,  the  sole.)  The  herb 
sorrel ;  so  called  because  its  leaf  is  shaped  like  the  sole 
of  the  shoe. 

ANCEPS.  (Anrejjs,  ipitis.  adjective.)  Two-edged; 
thai  is,  compressed,  having  the  edges  sharp  like  a  two- 
edged  sword  ;  applied  to  stems  and  leaves  of  plants,  as 
in  the  Sisyrinchium  striatum,  Iris  grammca,  and 
leaves  of  the  Typha  latifalia. 

A'NCHA.  (Arabian,  to  press  upon,  as  being  the 
support  of  the  body.)  The  thigh. — .Iviccitna,  Fo- 
res tius,  fee. 

A'i\i'IIII.OPS.  (From  ayx',  near,  and  ojxp,  the 
eye.)  A  disease  in  the  inward  corner  of  the  eye.  See 
jEgilops. 

ANCHORA'LIS.  (From  ayKwv,  the  elbow.)  The 
projecting  part  of  the  elbow  on  which  we  lean,  called 
generally  the  olecranon.     See  Ulna. 

Awchoralis  processus.  The  olecranon, a  process 
of  the  ulna. 

A  \<  'IIOVY.     See  Clupea  encrasicolus. 

Anr.hm-y  Pear.     See  Qrias  caulijlora. 

AN( .'IliJ'SA.  (Anchusa,  a:,  f.  ;  from  ayxciv,  to 
strangle:  from  its  supposed  constringent  quant]  ;  or 
as  others  say,  because  it  strangles  serpen, s.)  [.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system. 
Class,  Penttmdria  ;  Order,  Monngynia. 

■1.  The  name  in  Bpme  pharmacopoeias  for  the  alka- 
nct  root  and  bugloss.  See  Ane.hu.sa  officinalis,  and 
Am-husn  tnicloria. 

Anchusa  officinalis.  The  officinal  bugloss.  In 
some  pharmacopoeias  it  is  called  Buglotta;  Bugloa- 
sum  angustifolium  ma  jus  ;   BvgU  , ,   ma- 

jns;  Buglossu/nsyhirstre. ,   ,'  tivum.    An- 

chusa— foliis    lanceohttia  icil    snundis 

\lycibu$  rjuinr/ue  part  it  is,  of  Linneua- 
it  was  formerly  esteemed  as  a  cordial  in  melancho- 
lic and  hypochondriacal  diseases.    It  is  seldom  used 
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refri"tTeantPraCtiCC'  and  lhe"  0n,y  M  an  aPeriont  Mu 
Anchusa  tinctoria.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
anchusa  or  alkanna  of  the  pharmacopeias.  This 
plant  grows  wild  in  France,  but  is  cultivated  in  our 
garuens.  I  he  root  is  externally  of  a  deep  purple  co- 
,  i  .V ,  ,'  wax'  turpeiitine,  and  alkohol,  it  imparts 
a  beautiful  deep  red  colour,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
used.    Its  medicinal  properties  are  scarcely  percep- 

A'nchyle.     See  Anci/le. 
^ANCHYLOMEIU'SMA.       (From    ayXv\oucu,   to 
Dena.)    sagar  uses  this  term  to  express  a  concretion, 
or  growing  together  of  the  soft  parts. 

ANCHYLOSIS.  (From  ayxv\ouai,  to  bend.)  A 
stilt  joint.  It  is  divided  into  the  true  and  spurious,  ac- 
cording as  the  motion  is  entirely  or  but  partly  lost. 
This  state  may  arise  from  various  causes,  as  tumefac- 
tion of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  caries,  fracture,  disloca- 
tion, &c.  also  dropsy  of  the  joint,  fleshy  exerc- 
aneurisms,  and  other  tumours.  It  may  also  be  owing 
to  the  morbid  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles,  in- 
duced by  the  limb  being  long  kept  in  a  particular  posi- 
tion, as  a  relief  to  pain,  after  burns,  mechanical  inju- 
ries, &c.  The  rickets,  white  swellings,  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, palsy,  from  lead  particularly,  and  some  other 
disorders,  often  lay  the  foundation  for  anchylosis :  and 
the  joints  are  very  apt  to  become  still' in  advanced  life. 
Where  the  joint  is  perfectly  immoveable,  little  can  be 
done  for  the  patient;  but  in  the  spurious  form  of  the 
complaint,  we  must  first  endeavour  to  remove  any 
cause  mechanically  obstructing  the  motion  of  the  joint, 
and  then  to  get  rid  of  the  morbid  contraction  of  the 
muscles.  If  Inflammation  exist,  this  must  he  first  sub- 
dued by  proper  means  Where  extraneous  matters 
have  been  deposited,  the  absorbents  must  lie  exerted  to 
remove  them:  and  where  the  parts  are  preternaturally 
rigid,  emollient  applications  will  be  serviceable,  fo- 
mentations, gentle  friction  of  the  joint  and  of  the 
muscles,  which  appear  rigid,  with  the  camphor  lina- 
ment,  Sec.  continued  for  half  an  hour  or  more  two  or 
three  times  a  day  ;  and  frequent  attempts  to  move  the 
joint  to  a  greater  extent,  especially  by  the  patient  ex- 
erting the  proper  muscles,  not  with  violence,  but 
steadily  for  some  time,  are  the  most  successful  means: 
but  no  rapid  improvement  is  to  be  expected  in  general. 
Sometimes,  in  obstinate  cases,  rubbing  the  part  with 
warm  brine  occasionally,  or  applying  stimulant  plas- 
ters of  ammoniacum,  &c.  may  expedite  the  cure ; 
and  in  some  instances,  particularly  as  following  rheu- 
matism, pumping  cold  water  on  the  part  every  morning 
has  proved  remarkably  beneficial.  Where  there  is  a 
great  tendency  to  contract  ion  of  the  muscles,  it  will  be 
useful  to  obviate  this  by  some  mechanical  contrivance. 
It  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind,  where,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  complete  anchylosis  cannot  be  prevented, 
that  the  patient  may  be  much  less  inconvenienced  by 
its  being  made  to  occur  in  a  particular  position ;  that 
is  in  the  upper  extremities  generally  a  bent,  but  in  the 
hip  or  knee  an  extended  one. 

A'nci.    A  term  formerly  applied  to  those  who  have 
a  distorted  elbow. 
A'ncinar.    Borax. 

ANCIPITIUS.  (From  Anceps.)  Two-edged:  ap- 
plied to  a  leaf  which  is  compressed  and  sharp  at  both 
edges,  as  that  of  the  Typha  lati folia. 
Ancirome'le.  See  Aneylomele. 
A'NCON.  (From  ayxa^ouai,  to  embrace ;  aire  tov 
ayicciodai  crepw  o^-eui  to  o^eov :  because  the  bones  meet- 
ing and  there  uniting,  are  folded  one  into  another.) 
The  elbow. 

ANCONEUS.  (From  ay*w,  the  elbow.)  A  small 
triangular  muscle,  situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  el- 
bow. Anconeus  minor  of  Winslow  ;  Anconeus  vol 
cubitalis  Hiolani  of  Douglas.  It  arises  from  the  ridge, 
and  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  by  a 
thick,  strong,  and  short  tendon:  from  this  it  becomes 
fleshy,  and,  after  running  about  three  inches  obliquely 
backward,  it  is  inserted  by  its  oblique  fleshy  fibres  into 
the  back  part  or  ridge  of  the  ulna.  Its  use  is  to  extend 
the  fore-arm. 

Anconeus  externus.    See  Triceps  extensor  cubiti. 
Anconeus  internus.     See  Triceps  extensor  cubiti. 
Anconeus  major.     See  Triceps  extensor  cubiti. 
Anconeus  minor.     See  Anconeus. 
ANCONOID.     (Anconoirteu* ;  from  ayicwv,  the  el- 
bow.)   Belonging  to  the  elbow. 
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AscoN-nm  process.    See  Vina. 
A  NfJTER.     (Ayicrr/o,  a  bond,  or  button.)  A  fibula 
or  button,  by  which  the  lips  of  wounds  are  held  to- 
getherv—  Oorr, 

ANCTERIA'SMUS.  (From  ayKTnp.  a  button.)  The 
operation  <»l  closing  the  lips  of  wounds  together  by 
loops,  or  buttons.— amen. 

Anc  i'bitis.    A  disease  of  the  eyes  with  a  sensation 
Ta-kEv?™*  "V f!,C111-— ■'«>>■  Anglic  Hos.An.ir. 
AJMLYLE.      (From  ayxuAof,  crooked.)     Anehyte. 

of  contraction,  called  a  stiff  joint.— Galen 
Anctliokt.     SezAna/lotrlossum. 
ANCYLOBLE'PHAAdk    (Ancyloblepharum,i.u; 
from  ayicvMl,  a  hook,  and  fi\ubapov,  an  eyelid.)    A 
disease  of  the  eye,  by  which  the  eyiids  are  closed  to- 
gether.— Aitins. 

ANCYLOGLO'SSUM.  (Ancylofrlossum,i.n.;  from 
ayKu\>jt  a  hook,  and  yXutaea,  the  tongue.)  Ancylion 
of.<Egineta.  Tongue-tied.  A  contraction  of  the  fre- 
nulum of  the  tongue. 

ANCYLOME'LB.  (From  ayw'Xoc,  crooked,  and 
pn\n,  a  probe.)  Ancyromele :  Anciromele.  A  crooked 
probe,  ore  probe  with  a  hook,  with  which  surgeons 
search  wounds. —  Galen,  &c. 
ANCYLO'SIS.  See  Anchylosis. 
Ancvlo'tomus.  (From  ay<v\n,  a  hook,  and  rtuvw, 
to  cut.)  A  crooked  chirurgical  knife,  or  bistoury.  A 
knife  for  loosening  the  tongue,  not  now  used. 

A'ncyra.  (Ayicvpa,  an  anchor.)  A  chirurgical 
hook.  Epicbarmus  uses  this  word  for  the  membrum 
virile,  according  to  Gorraus. 

ANCYROI'DES.  (Aneyroidcs  processus;  from 
ayKvpa,  an  anchor,  and  etios,  a  likeness.)  A  process 
of  the  scapula  was  so  called,  from  its  likeness  to  the 
beak  of  an  anchor.  The  coracoid  process  of  the  sca- 
pula. See  Scapula. 
Ancyrome'le.  See  Aneylomele. 
ANDALUSITE.  A  massive  mineral,  of  a  flesh,  and 
sometimes  rose-red  colour,  belonging  to  primitive  coun- 
tries, and  first  found  iu  Andalusia  in  Spain. 

[It  has  been  found  also  in  the  United  States.  The 
hardness  of  this  mineral  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  co- 
rundum. Its  specific  gravity  is  3.1l>.  Its  structure  is 
more  or  less  distinctly  crystalline.  It  is  perfectly  infu- 
sible by  t  he  blow-pipe.  It  contains  alumine  52,  silex 
38,  potash  8,  iron  2. 

It  differs  from  feldspar  by  its  greater  hardness  and 
its  inlusiliility;  and  from  corundum,  by  its  structure 
and  less  specific  gravity.  Some  mineralogists,  how- 
ever, are  inclined  to  believe  this  mineral  to  be  feldspar 
intimately  mixed  with  corundum ;  and  hence  its  hard- 
ness.—  Char.  Min.     A.] 

Anderson's  pills.  These  consist  of  Barbadoes  aloes, 
with  a  proportion  of  jalap,  and  oil  of  aniseed. 

[ANDERSON,  ALEXANDER,  M.D.  Dr.  Ander- 
son, of  the  city  of  New-York,  received  his  degree  of 
Doctor  i:i  Medicine  from  the  Medical  faculty  of  Co- 
lumbia Coilege.  He  afterward  turned  his  attention 
to  the  subject  of  engraving  in  wood,  and  finally  aban- 
doned his  profession  of  a  physician  for  the  employ- 
ment of  an  engraver,  [in  which  he  now  stands  pre- 
eminent, being  a  self-taught  artist.  His  wood  en- 
gravings are  excellent,  and  many  of  them  equal 
copperplate.  He  has  made  this  art  subservient  to  his 
first  profession,  by  engravings  illustrating  the  intes- 
tines, blood-vessels,  &.C.,  as  well  as  subjects  of  botany 
and  natural  history.  He  is  a  modest,  unassuming 
man,  and  is  now  (1829)  in  the  height  of  his  reputation 
and  usefulness.     A.] 

[ANDERSON,  JAMES,  M.D.  Having  successfully 
terminated  his  academical  pursuits  at  an  early  age, 
Dr.  Anderson  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  under 
the  direction  of  bis  lather,  a  very  respectable  physi- 
cian from  Scotland.  He  attended  a  course  of  lectures, 
by  Professors  Shippen  and  Morgan,  in  the  school  of 
Philadelphia,  then  in  its  infancy  ;  and  next  sailed  for 
Edinburgh,  at  thai  time  the  focus  of  medical  literature. 
Circumstances,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention, 
not  permitting  him  to  remain  long  enough  to  obtain  a 
deetee,  he  returned  to  this  country  with  an  ample  cer- 
tificate, signed  by  his  preceptors,  lullen,  the  elder 
Munro,  and  the  whole  board  of  professors.  Immedi- 
ately on  his  return,  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
physic  in  conjunction  with  his  father.  Deeply  versed 
in  general,  and  particularly  in  medical  science,  and 
I  almost  beyond  example  to  the  performance  of 
his  professional  duties,  he  soon  obtained  a  reputation, 
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unenjoyed  by  any  of  his  competitors.  For  a  period 
of  upwards  of  thirty  years,  he  retained  a  practice  of 
an  extent  certainly  without  a  parallel  in  this 
of  the  country.  Advancing  rapidly  toward  his  six- 
tieth year,  and  feeling  the  infirmities  consequent  on  a 
life  so  laborious,  he  retired  to  his  seal  near  Chester- 
town.  In  this  situation,  however,  be  was  not  allowed 
the  repose  which  he  anticipated.  Though  the  native 
vigour  of  his  constitution  was  broken  down  by  the  in- 
vasion of  disease,  and  by  those  accidents  to  which  his 
course  of  life  subjected  him,  lie  attended  almost  to 
the  close  of  it,  to  the  calls  of  his  patients.  He  died 
December  8th,  1820,  at  his  seat  in  tne  vicinity  of  Ches- 
tertown,  Maryland,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.— 
Thacher's  Med.  Biog.     A.] 

Andi'ra.  A  tree  of  Brazil,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
bitter  and  astringent,  and  used  as  a  vermifuge. 

ANDRANATO'MIA.  (From  avnp,  a  man,  and 
renvoi,  to  cut.)  Andranatonu:  The  dissection  of  the 
human  body,  particularly  of  the  male. — M.  Aur.  Se- 
vcrinus,  'Lootome  Dcmocrit. 

AnbraPODocape'lub.  (From  avSponoSov,  a  slave, 
and  na-rjXos,  a  dealer.)  A  crimp,  (i'alen  calls  by  this 
name  the  person  whose  office  it  was  to  anoint  and 
slightly  to  wipe  the  body,  to  cleanse  the  skin  from  foul- 
ness. 

ANDREOLITE.     A  species  of  crop-stone 

ANDROCOETE'SIS.  (From  avea,  a  man,  and  koi- 
7ia>,  to  cohabit  with.)     1.  The  venereal  act, 

2.  The  infamous  act  of  sodomy. — JIu.tr/tion,  &C. 

ANDRU  GYiSL'S.  (From  avep,  a  man,  and  yvvt], 
a  woman.)     1.  An  hermaphrodite. 

2.  An  effeminate  person. — Hippocrates. 

3.  A  plant  is  said  to  be  androgenous,  which  produces 
both  male  and  female  flowers  from  the  same  root,  as 
the  walnut,  beech,  horn-beam,  nettle,  &c. 

ANDRO  MACHUS,  of  Qrete,  was  physician  to  the 
emperor  Nero.  He  invented  a  composition,  supposed 
to  be  an  antidote  against  poison,  called  alter  him, 
Theriaca  Androinm  In,  which  lie  dedicated  to  that  em- 
peror in  a  copy  of  Greek  verses  still  preserved.  This 
complicated  preparation  long  retained  its  reputation, 
but  is  now  deservedly  abandoned. 

Andro'nion.  Andronium.  A  kind  of  plaster  used 
by  jEgineta  lor  carbuncles,  invented  by  Ambon. 

ANHROPO'GON.  (From  avtjp,  a  man,  and  -nojywv, 
a  beard.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nscan  system.     Class,  Polygamia  :  Order,  Monacia. 

AndrOPOGON  nardus.  The  systematic  name  of 
Indian  nard  or  spikenard.  Spicanardt;  Spica  J  adi- 
eu. The  root  of  tins  plant  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
mithridatc  and  theriaca;  it  is  moderately  warm  and 
pungent,  accompanied  with  a  flavour  not  disagreeable. 
It  is  said  to  be  used  by  the  Orientals  as  a  spice. 

Andropogon  SCH.ENANTHUS.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  camel-hay,  or  Sweet-rush.  Juncus  odoraMu  : 
Fcenum  camdnntm;  Juncus  aromaticus.  The  dried 
plant  is  imported  into  this  country  from  Turkey  and 
Arabia.  It  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  warm,  bit- 
terish, not  unpleasant  taste.  It  was  formerly  em- 
ployed as  a  stomachic  and  deobstruent. 

ANDRO'TOMIA.  Androtomc.  Human  dissection, 
particularly  of  the  male. 

ANDRY,  Nicholas,  a  physician,  born  at  Lyons  in 
1658.  He  was  made  professor  of  medicine  at  Paris  in 
1701,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  84.  Besides  a  Treatise  on 
Worms,  and  other  minor  publications,  and  contribu- 
tions in  the  Medical  and  Philosophical  Journals,  he 
was  author  of  a  work,  still  esteemed,  called  "Ortho- 
pedie,"  or  the  art  of  preventing  and  removing  defor- 
mities in  children ;  which  he  proposed  to  effect  by 
regimen,  exercise,  and  various  mechanical  contri- 
vances. 

Ane'btom.  (From  ava6aiiu>,  to  ascend.)  The 
herb  alkanet,  so  called  from  its  quick  growth.  See 
Anclif 

ANBLE  SIS.  (From  aviiXtio,  to  roll  up.)  Aneile- 
ma.  An  involution  of  the  guts,  such  as  is  caused  by 
flatulence  and  gripes.  — Hippocrates. 

ANEMIA.     (From  avtuos,  wind.)    Flatulence. 

ANE'MONE.  (From  avtuos,  wind  ;  so  named,  be- 
cause it  does  not  open  its  tiowers  till  blown  upon  by 
the  wind.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nawn  system.  (  lass,  Polyap&ria;  Order,  Polygiuia. 
The  wind  Mower. 

1    Anemone  hepatica.    The  systematic  name  for  the 
Jitpatica  nobilis  of  the  pharmacopoeias.    Herba  trini- 
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talis.  Hopatlca,  or  herb  trinity.  This  plant  possesses 
mildly  ndstringc  nt  and  corroborant  virtues,  with  which 
intentions  infusions  of  it  have  been  drunk  as  tea,  or 
the  powder  of  the  dry  leaves  given  to  the  quantity  of 
half  a  spoonful  al  a  time. 

Anemone  nemorosa.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
ranunculus  atpus  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  bruised 
leaves  and  flowers  are  said  to  cure  tinea  capitis  ap- 
plied to  the  part.  The  inhabitants  of  Kamskatka,  it 
is  believed,  poison  their  arrows  with  the  root  of  this 
plant. 

Anemone  pratknsis.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  Pulsatilla  nigricans  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  This 
plant,  Anrmunc — prtlunculo  it:  rnltiiiuto,  pt  talis  apice 
nfii  its,  foHis  bipinnatis,  of  Linmrus,  lias  been  re- 
ceived into  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  upon  the 
authority  of  Baron  Sloerck,  who  recommended  it  as 
an  effectual  remedy  for  most  of  the  chronic  diseases 
affecting  the  eye,  particularly  amaurosis,  cataract,  and 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  proceeding  from  various  causes. 
He  likewise  found  it  of  great  service  in  venereal 
nodes,  nocturnal  pains,  ulcers,  caries,  indurated  glands, 

sed  menses,  serpiginous  eruptions,  melancholy, 

and  palsy.  The  plant,  in  its  recent  state,  has  scarcely 
any  smell;  but  its  taste  is  extieuieh  acrid,  and,  when 
chewed,  it  corrodes  the  tongue  and  fauces. 

ANENCE'PHAEUIS.  (J-'roni  a.  priv.  and  cy KtQaKoc, 
the  brain.)  A  monster  without  brains.  Foolish. — 
Galen  dc  Hippocratc. 

A'neos.     A  loss  of  voice  and  reason. 

ANEITTHY'MIA.  (From  a.  priv.  and  enidvuia, 
desire.)     Loss  of  appetite. 

A'NESIS.  (From  avinui,  lo  relax.)  A  remission, 
or  relaxation,  of  a  disease,  or  symptom.     Aitius,  &.c. 

Ane'sum.     See  Anisum. 

ANETHUM  (Anethum,  i.  n.  AvcOov ;  from  avev, 
alar,  and  Sew,  to  run  :  so  called  because  its  roots  run 
out  a  great  way.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmeau 
system.    Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  the  common  dill. 
See  Ancthum  gravcolens. 

Anethum  FtENicicuM.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  fw it i rut \u  m  of  the  shops.  Sweet  fennel,  Anethum — 
fritctibtis  oralis  of  LinnSUB.  The  seeds  and  roots  of 
this  indigenous  plant  are  directed  by  the  colleges  of 
London  and  Edinburgh.  The  seeds  have  an  aromatic 
smell,  and  a  warm  sweetish  taste,  and  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  essential  oil.  They  are  stomachic  and 
carminative.  The  root  has  a  sweet  taste,  but  very 
little  aromatic  warmth,  and  is  said  to  be  pectoral  and 
diuretic. 

Anethum  graveolens.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Ancthum  of  the  shops.  Anethum— fruftibus  coni- 
pressis,  of  Linna-us. —Dill.  And.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Spain,  but  cultivated  in  several  parts  of 
England.  The  seeds  are  directed  for  use  by  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias:  they  have  a  mo- 
derately warm,  pungent  taste,  and  an  aromatic,  but 
sickly  smell.  There  is  an  essential  oil,  and  a  distilled 
water  prepared  from  them,  which  are  given  in  flatu- 
lent colics  and  dyspepsia.  They  are  also  said  to  pro- 
mole  the  secretion  of  milk. 

ANE'TICA.  (Ancticus ;  from  avtnytai,  to  relax.) 
Medicines  which  assuage  pain,  according  to  Andr 
Tiraquell. 

Anetus.  (From  avinfu,  remitto.)  A  name  given 
by  Good,  in  his  Study  ol  Medicine,  to  a  genus  of  dis- 
eases which  embraces  intermittent  fevers.  See  JVo- 
sology. 

ANEURI'SMA.  (Aneurisma,  matis,  neut.  Avev- 
pvapa ;  from  avcvpvvo),  to  dilate.)  An  aneurism ;  a 
preternatural  tumour  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  an 
artery.  A  genus  of  disease  raiiked  by  (Jullen  in  the 
class  Locales,  and  order  Tumores.  There  are  three 
species  of  aneurism  :  1.  The  true  aneurism,  aneurisma 
verum,  Which  is  known  by  tbc  presence  of  a  pulsating 
tumour.  The  artery  either  seems  only  enlarged  at  a 
small  part  of  its  tract,  and  the  tumour  has  a  deter. 
niinale  border,  or  it  seems  dilated  for  a  considerable 
length,  in  which  circumstance  the  swelling  is  oblong, 
and  loses  itself  so  gradually  in  the  surrounding  parts' 
that  its  margin  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained.  The 
first,  which  is  the  most  common,  is  termed  nrcum- 
ecribed  trut  animism  ;  the  last,  the  diffused  true  aneu- 
rism. The  symptoms  of  the  circumscribed  true  aneu- 
rism, take  place  as  follows :  the  first  thing  the  patient 
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perceives  is  an  extraordinary  throbbing  in  some  par- 
ticular situation,  and,  on  paying  a  little  more  attention, 
tie  discovers  there  a  small  pulsating  tumour,  which 
entirely  disappears  when  compressed,  but  returns  again 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  It  is  commonly 
unattended  with  pain  or  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
skin.  When  once  the  tumour  lias  originated,  it  con- 
tinual y  grows  larger,  and  at  length  attains  avery  con- 
siderable size.  In  proportion  as  it  becomes  larger,  its 
pulsation  becomes  weaker,  and,  indeed,  it  is  almost 
quite  lost,  when  the  disease  has  acquired  much  mag- 
nitude. The  diminution  of  the  pulsation  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  coats  of  the  artery,  lofcing  their  dilatable 
and  elastic  quality,  in  proportion  as  they  are  distended 
and  indurated;  and,  consequently,  the  aneurismal  sac 
being  no  longer  capable  of  an  alternate  diastole  and 
systole  from  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  fact  is  also 
imputed  to  the  coagulated  blood,  deposited  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  sac,  particularly  in  large  aneurisms,  in 
which  some  of  the  blood  is  always  interrupted  in  its 
motion.  In  true  aneurisms,  however,  the  blood  does 
not  coagulate  so  soon,  nor  so  often,  as  in  false  ones. 
Whenever  such  coagulated  blood  lodges  in  the  sac, 
pressure  can  only  produce  a  partial  disappearance  of 
the  swelling.  In  proportion  as  the  aneurismal  sac 
grows  larger,  the  communication  into  the  artery 
beyond  the  tumours  is  lessened.  Hence,  in  this  state, 
the  pulse  below  the  swelling  becomes  weak  and  small, 
and  Uie  limb  frequently  cold  and  (edematous.  On  dis- 
section, the  lower  continuation  of  the  artery  is  found 
preternaturally  small,  and  contracted.  The  pressure 
of  the  tumour  on  the  adjacent  parts  also  produces  a 
variety  of  symptoms,  ulcerations,  caries,  &c.  .Some- 
times an  accidental  contusion,  or  concussion,  may 
detach  a  piece  of  coagulum  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cyst,  and  the  circulation  through  tiie  sack  be  ob- 
structed by  it.  The  coagulum  may  possibly  be  im- 
pelled quite  into  the  artery  below,  so  as  to  induce 
important  changes.  The  danger  of  an  aneurism 
arrives  when  it  is  on  the  point  of  bursting,  by  which 
occurrence  the  patient  usually  bleeds  to  death;  and 
this  sometimes  happens  in  a  few  seconds.  The  fatal 
event  may  generally  be  foreseen,  as  the  part  about  to 
give  way  becomes  particularly  tense,  elevated,  thin, 
soft,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  2.  The  false  or 
spurious  aneurism,  aneurisma  spurium,  is  always 
owing  to  an  aperture  in  the  artery,  from  which  the 
blood  gushes  into  the  cellular  substance.  It  may  arise 
from  an  artery  being  lacerated  in  violent  exertions ; 
but  the  most  common  occasional  cause  is  a  wound. 
This  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  at  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
where  the  artery  is  exposed  to  be  injured  in  attempting 
to  bleed.  When  this  happens,  as  soon  as  the  puncture 
has  been  made,  the  blood  gushes  out  with  unusual 
force,  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour  and  in  an  irregular 
stream,  corresponding  to  the  pulsation  of  the  artery. 
It  Hows  out,  however,  in  an  even  and  less  rapid  stream 
when  pressure  is  employed  higher  up  than  the  wound. 
These  last  are  the  most  decisive  marks  of  the  artery 
being  opened;  for  blood  often  flows  from  a  vein  with 
great  rapidity,  and  in  a  broken  current,  when  the 
vessel  is  very  turgid  and  situated  immediately  over  the 
artery,  which  imparts  its  motion  to  it.  The  surgeon 
endeavours  precipitately  to  stop  the  hEemorrhage  by 
pressure;  and  he  commonly  occasions  a  diffused  false 
aneurism.  The  external  wound  in  the  skin  is  closed, 
so  that  the  blood  cannot  escape  from  it ;  but  insinuates 
itself  into  the  cellular  substance.  The  swelling  thus 
produced  is  uneven,  often  knotty,  and  extends  upwards 
and  downwards,  along  the  tract  of  the  vessel.  The 
skin  is  alio  usually  ot  a  dark  purple  colour.  Its  size 
increases  as  long  as  the  internal  hEemorrhage  continues, 
and,  if  this  should  proceed  above  a  certain  pitch,  mor- 
tification of  the  limb  ensues.  3.  The  varicose  aneu- 
rism, aneurisma  varicosum :  this  was  first  described  by 
Dr.  W.  Hunter.  It  happens  When  the  brachial  artery 
is  punctured  in  opining  a  vein:  the  blood  then  rushes 
into  the  vein,  which  becomes  varicose.  Aneurisms 
may  happen  in  any  part  of  the  body,  except  the  latter 
species,  which  can  only  take  place  where  a  vein  runs 
over  an  artery.  When  an  artery  has  been  punctured, 
the  tourniquet  should  be  applied,  so  as  to  stop  the  flow 
of  blood  by  compressing  the  vessel  above;  then  the 
most  likely  plan  of  obviating  the  production  of  spurious 
aneurism  appears  to  be  applying  a  firm  compress 
Immediately  over  the  wound,  and  securing  it  by  a 
bandage,  or  in  any  other  way,  so  as  effectually  to  close 
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the  orifice,  yet  not  prevent  the  circulation  through 
other  vessels :  afterward  keeping  the  limb  as  quiet  as 
possible,  enjoining  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and 
examining  daily  that  no  extravasation  has  happened, 
which  would  require  the  compress  being  fixed  more 
securely,  previously  applying  the  tourniquet,  and 
pressing  the  effused  blood  as  much  as  possible  into  the 
vessel.  It  there  should  be  much  coldness  or  swelling 
of  the  limb  below,  it  will  be  proper  to  rub  it  frequently 
with  some  spirituous  or  other  stimulant  embrocation. 
It  is  only  by  trial  that  it  can  be  certainly  determined 
when  the  wound  is  closed;  but  always  better  not  to 
discontinue  tHe  pressure  prematurely.  The  same  plan 
may  answer,  when  the  disease  has  already  come  on, 
if  the  blood  can  be  entirely,  or  even  mostly,  pressed 
into  the  artery  again  ;  at  any  rate,  by  determining  the 
circulation  on  collateral  branches,  it  will  give  greater 
chance  of  success  to  a  subsequent  operation.  There  is 
another  mode,  stated  to  have  sometimes  succeeded, 
even  when  there  was  much  coagulated  blood ;  namely, 
making  strong  pressure  over  the  whole  limb,  by  a 
bandage  applied  uniformly,  and  moistened  to  make  it 
sit  closer,  as  well  as  to  obviate  inflammation;  but  this 
does  not  appear  so  good  a  plan,  at  least  in  slighter 
cases.  If  however  the  tumour  be  very  large,  and 
threatens  to  burst,  or  continues  spreading,  the  opera- 
tion should  not  be  delayed.  The  tourniquet  being 
applied,  a  free  incision  is  to  be  made  into  the  tumour, 
the  extravasated  blood  removed,  and  the  artery  tied 
both  above  and  below  the  wound,  as  near  to  it  as  may 
be  sale ;  and  if  any  branch  be  given  off  between,  this 
must  be  also  secured.  It  is  better  not  to  make  the 
ligatures  tighter,  than  may  be  necessary  to  stop  the 
flow  of  blood  ;  and  to  avoid  including  any  nerve  if  pos- 
sible. Sometimes,  where  extensive  suppuration  or 
caries  has  occurred,  or  gangrene  is  to  be  apprehended, 
amputation  will  be  necessary:  but  this  must  not  be 
prematurely  resolved  upon,  for  often  after  several 
weeks  the  pulse  has  returned  in  the  limb  below.  In 
the  true  aneurism,  when  small  and  recent,  cold  and 
astringent  applications  are  sometimes  useful ;  or 
making  pressure  on  the  tumour,  or  on  the  artery  above, 
may  succeed  ;  otherwise  an  operation  becomes  neces- 
sary to  save  the  patient's  life;  though  unfortunately  it 
oflener  fails  in  this  than  in  the  spurious  kind  ;  gangrene 
ensuing,  or  haemorrhage  ;  this  chiefly  arises  from  the 
arteries  being  often  extensively  diseased,  so  that  they 
are  more  likely  to  give  way,  and  there  is  less  vital 
power  in  the  limb.  A  great  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  mode  of  operating  in  these  cases  by  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  and  other  modern  surgeons,  namely, 
instead  of  proceeding  as  already  explained  in  the  spu- 
rious aneurism,  securing  the  artery  some  way  above, 
and  leaving  the  rest  in  a  great  measure  to  the  powers 
of  nature.  It  has  been  now  proved  by  many  instances, 
that  when  the  current  of  the  blood  is  thus  interrupted, 
the  tumour  will  cease  to  enlarge,  and  often  be  con- 
siderably diminished  by  absorption.  There  is  reason 
for  believing  too,  that  the  cures  effected  spontaneously, 
or  by  pressure,  have  been  usually  owing  to  the  trunk 
above  being  obliterated.  There  are  many  obvious 
advantages  in  this  mode  of  proceeding ;  it  is  more  easy, 
sooner  performed,  and  disorders  the  system  less,  par- 
ticularly as  you  avoid  having  a  large  unhealthy  sore  to 
be  healed  ;  besides  there  is  less  probability  of  the  vessel 
being  diseased  at  some  distance  from  the  tumour.  In 
the  popliteal  aneurism,  for  example,  the  artery  may  be 
secured  rather  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh.wheie  it  is 
easily  come  at.  The  tourniquet  therefore  being  applied, 
and  the  vessel  exposed,  a  strong  ligature  is  to  be  passed 
round  it;  or,  which  is  perhaps  preferable,  two  ligatures 
a  little  distant,  subsequently  cutting  through  the  artery 
between  them,  when  the  two  portions  contract  among 
the  surrounding  flesh.  It  is  proper  to  avoid  including 
the  nerve  or  vein,  but  not  unnecessarily  detach  the 
vessel  from  its  attachments.  For  greater  security  one 
end  of  each  ligature,  after  being  tied,  may  be  passed 
through  the  intercepted  portion  of  artery,  that  they 
may  not  be  forced  off.  Then  the  wound  is  to  be  closed 
bv  adhesive  plaster,  merely  leaving  the  ends  of  the 
ligatures  hanging  out,  which  will  after  some  time  come 
away.  However  it  must  be  remembered  that  hemor- 
rhage is  liable  to  occur,  when  this  happens,  even  three 
or  four  weeks  afler  the  operation  ;  so  that  proper  pre- 
cautions are  required,  to  check  it  as  soon  as  possible ; 
likewise  the  system  should  be  lowered  previously,  and 
kept  to  during  the  cure.    When   a  true  aneurism 
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changes  Into  the  spurious  form,  which  is  known  by  the 
tumour  spreading,  becoming  harder,  and  with  a  less 
distinct  pulsation,  the  operation  becomes  immediately 
necessary.  When  an  aneurism  is  out  of  the  n 
an  operation,  life  may  be  prolonged  hy  occasional 
bleeding,  a  spare  diet,  &c;  and  when' the  tumour 
becomes  apparent  externally,  carefully  guarding  it 
from  injury.  In  the  varicose  aneurism  an  ope 
will  he  very  seldom  if  ever  required,  the  growth  of  the 
tumour  being  limited. 

Aneurisms  spuriu.m.     See  Aneurisma. 

Aneurisma  varicosum.     See  Aneurisma. 

Aneurisma  verum.     See  Aneurisma. 

ANE'XiS.  (From  ai<£xu>,  to  project.)  A  swelling, 
or  protuberance. 

ANGEIOLO'G  Y.  (Angeiologia,  a.  f. :  from ayyctov, 
a  vessel,  and  Xoyoc,  a  discourse.)  A  dissertation,  or 
reasoning,  upon  the  vessels  of  the  body. 

ANGEIOTI  SML'S.  (From  ayyuov,  a  vessel,  and 
renvoi,  to  cut.)  An  angciotomist,  or  skilful  dissector  of 
the  vessels. 

ANGEIO'TOMY.  (Angeiotomia;  from  ayytwv,  a 
vessel,  and  Ttuvia,  to  cut.)  The  dissection  of  tile  blood- 
vessels of  an  animal  body  ;  also  the  opening  of  a  vein, 
or  an  artery. 

ANGE'LICA.     (So  called  from  its  supposed  angelic 
Virtues.)     1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in   the 
Linmean  system.     Class  Pentandria ;  Order,  Di  t 
Angelica. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  garden  angelica. 
See  Angelica  archangelica. 

Angelica  archangelica.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  angelica  of  the  shops.  MUiadella  Angelica — 
foliurum  imparl  lobatu  of  Linnaeus.  A  plant,  a  native 
of  Lapland,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  roots 
of  angelica  have  a  fragrant,  agreeable  smell,  and  a 
bitterish,  pungent  taste.  The  si alk,  leaves,  and  seeds, 
which  are  also  directed  in  the  pharmacopeias,  possess 
the  same  qualities,  though  in  an  inferior  degree.  Their 
virtues  are  aromatic  and  carminative.  A  sweatmeat 
is  made,  hy  the  confectioners,  of  this  root,  which  is 
extremely  agreeable  to  the  stomach,  and  is  surpassed 
only  by  that  of  ginger. 

Angelica,  garden.     See  Angelica  archangelica. 

Angelica  pilula.     Anderson's  Scots  pill. 

Angelica  sativa.     See  Angelica  sylvestris. 

Angelica  sylvkstris.  Angelica  sativa.  Wild 
angelica.  Angelica — foliis  mqualibus  ovato-lanceo- 
latis  strratis,  of  Linneeus.  This  species  of  angelica 
possesses  similar  properties  to  the  garden  Species,  but 
in  a  much  inferior  degree.  It  is  only  used  when  the 
latter  cannot  be  obtained.  The  seeds,  powdered  and 
put  in  the  hair,  kill  lice. 

Angelica,  wild.     See  Angelica  sylvestris. 

AXGELICUS.  (From  angelus,  an  angel.)  Some 
plants,  &c.  are  so  called,  from  their  supposed  superior 
virtues. 

Angelicus  pulvis.     Submuriate  of  mercury. 

ANGELI'NA.  Angelina  zanoni  acosta.  A  tree  of 
vast  size,  sometimes  above  sixteen  feet  thick,  growing 
in  rocky  and  sandy  places  in  Malabar  in  the  East 
Indies.  It  bears  ripe  fruit  in  December.  The  dried 
leaves  heated  are  said  to  alleviate  pain  and  stiffness  of 
the  joints,  and  dismiss  swelling  of  the  testes  caused  by 
external  violence  ;  and  are  also  said  to  be  useful  in  the 
cure  of  venereal  complaints. 

Angelin*  cortex.  The  name  of  the  tree  from 
which  the  Cortex  Angelina;  is  procured.  It  is  u  native 
of  Grenada.  This  bark  has  been  recommended  as  an 
anthelmintic  for  children. 

Angeloca'cos.  The  purging  Indian  plum.  See 
M yrobalanus. 

A'ngi.  (From  angor,  anguish;  becauseof  their  pain.) 
Buboes  in  the  groin. — Fallopius  dr.  .Morbo  Gallico. 

ANGIGLOSSUS.  (From  ayxv\n,  a  hook,  and 
yXuKnra,  the  tongue.)     A  person  who  stammers. 

ANGI'NA.  (Angina,  a.  f.  ;  from  a/xu'  tostrangle ; 
because  it  is  often  attended  with  a  sense  of  strangu- 
lation.)    A  sore  throat.     See  Cynanche. 

Angina  l-ihx.  A  name  used  by  some  of  the  later 
Greeks  writers  to  express  what  the  more  ancient  writers 
of  this  nation  called  linozostres,  and  the  Latin> 
nam  :  which  is  the  cuscuta  or  dodder,  growing  on  the 
linum  or  flax,  as  that  on  the  thyme  was  called  epith/j- 
mum.    See  Cuscuta. 

Angina  maligna.  Malignant  or  putrid  sore  throat. 
Sec  Cynanche  maligna. 


Amoima  parotide*.    The  mumps.    See  Cynanehs 
parotidea. 

Angina  pectoris.   Syncope  ang  nosa  of  Dr.  Parry. 

An  acute  constrictory  pain  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum,  inclining  rather  to  the  left  side,  and  extending 
up  into  the  left  arm,  accompanied  with  great  anxiety 
Violent  palpitations  of  the  heart,  laborious  breathings, 
and  a  Bense  of  suffocation,  are  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  this  disease.  It  is  lbund  to  attack  men  much 
more  frequently  than  women,  particularly  those  who 
have  short  necks,  who  are  inclinable  to  corpulency, 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  lead  an  inactive  and  seden- 
tary life.  Although  it  is  sometimes  met  with  in  per- 
sons under  the  age  of  twenty,  still  it  more  frequently 
occurs  in  those  who  are  between  forty  and  fitly.  In 
slight  cases,  and  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disorder,  the 
fit  conies  on  by  goin™  up  hill,  upstairs,  or  by  walking 
at  a  quick  pace  alter  a  hearty  meal ;  but  as  the  disease 
advances,  or  becomes  more  violent,  the  paroxysms  are 
apt  to  be  excited  by  certain  passions  of  the  mind  ;  by 
slow  walking,  by  riding  on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage ; 
or  by  sneezing,  coughing,  speaking,  or  straining  at 
stool.  In  some  cases,  they  attack  the  patient  from  two 
to  four  in  the  morning,  or  whilst  sitting  or  standing, 
without  any  previous  exertion  or  obvious  cause.  On 
a  sudden,  he  is  seized  with  an  acute  pain  in  the 
breast,  or  rather  at  the  extremity  of  the  sternum,  in- 
clining to  the  left  side,  and  extending  up  into  the  arm, 
as  far  as  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  accom- 
panied by  a  sense  of  suffocation,  great  anxiety,  and  an 
idea  that  its  continuance  or  increase,  would  certainly 
be  fatal.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  the  uneasy 
sensation  at  the  end  of  the  sternum,  with  the  other  un- 
pleasant symptoms,  which  seemed  to  threaten  a  sus- 
pension of  life  by  a  perseverance  in  exertion,  usually 
go  off  upon  the  person's  standing  still,  or  turning  from 
the  wind  ;  but,  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  they  do  not 
so  readily  recede,  and  the  paroxysms  are  much  more 
violent.  During  the  fit,  the  pulse  sinks,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  becomes  irregular  ;  the  face  and 
extremities  are  pale,  and  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat,  and, 
for  a  while,  the  patient  is  perhaps  deprived  of  the 
powers  of  sense  and  voh  itary  motion.  The  disease 
having  recurred  more  or  less  frequently  during  the 
space  of  some  years,  a  violent  attack  at  last  puts  a 
sudden  period  to  his  existence.  Angina  pectoris  is 
attended  with  a  considerable  degree  of  danger  ;  and  it 
usually  happens  that  the  person  is  carried  off  suddenly. 
It  mostly  depends  upon  an  ossification  of  the  coronary 
arteries,  anil  then  we  can  never  expect  to  effect  a  radi- 
cal cure.  During  the  paroxysms,  considerable  relief  is 
to  be  obtained  from  fomentations,  and  administering 
powerful  antispasmodics,  such  as  opium  and  tether 
combined  together.  The  application  of  a  blister  to  the 
breast  is  likewise  attended  sometimes  with  a  good 
effect.  As  the  painful  sensation  at  the  extremity  of 
the  sternum  often  admits  of  a  temporary  relief,  from 
an  evacuation  of  wind  by  the  mouth,  it  may  be  proper 
to  give  frequent  doses  of  carminatives,  such  as  pepper- 
mint, carraway,  or  cinnamon  water.  Where  these 
fail  in  the  desired  effect,  a  few  drops  of  ol.  anisi,  on  a 
little  sugar,  may  be  substituted. 

With  the  view  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  the 
disorder,  the  patient  should  carefully  guard  against 
passion,  or  other  emotions  of  the  mind:  he  should  use 
a  light,  generous  diet,  avoiding  every  thing  of  a  heat- 
ing nature  ;  and  he  should  take  care  never  to  overload 
the  stomach,  or  to  use  any  kind  of  exercise  immedi- 
ately after  eating.  Besides  these  precautions,  he 
should  endeavour  to  counteract  obesity,  which  has 
been  considered  as  a  predisposing  cause  ;  and  this  is  to 
be  effected  most  safely  by  a  vegetable  diet,  moderate 
exercise  at  proper  times,  early  rising,  and  keeping  the 
body  perfectly  open.  It  has  been  observed  that  angina 
pectoris  is  a  disease  always  attended  with  considera- 
ble danger,  and,  in  most  instances,  has  proved  fatal 
under  every  mode  of  treatment.  We  are  given,  how 
ever,  to  understand,  by  Dr.  Macbride,  thai  of  late, 
several  cases  of  it  have  been  treated  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  tfie  disease  radically  removed,  by  inserting  a 
large  issue  on  each  thigh.  These,  therefore,  should! 
never  be  neglected.  In  one  case,  with  a  view  of  cor- 
recting, or  drainiBg  off  the  irritating  fluid,  he  ordered, 
instead  ol  issues,  a  mixture  of  lime  waier  with  a  little 
of  the  spirituous  Juniper!  comp.,  and  an  alterative  pro- 
portion ot'Huxham's  antimonial  wine,  together  with  a 
plain,  light,  perspirable  diet.    From  ibis  course  the 
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patient  was  soon  apparently  mended ;  but  It  was  not 
until  after  the  insertion  of  a  large  issue  in  each  thigh, 
tnat  he  was  restored  to  perfect  health. 

Anoini  tonsillaris.     See  Cynancke  tonsillaris. 

A\£!?A  TRachealis.     See  Cynanche  trachealis. 

■ANGIOCARPI.     The  name  given  by  Persoon  to  a 

division  ot  funguses  which  bear  their  seeds  internaily. 

iney  are   either  liard    or   membranous,  tough   and 

leathery. 

ANGIOLO'GY.  {Angiologia ;  from  ayyetov,  a 
vessel,  and  Aoyo;,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of  the 
vessels  of  the  human  body. 

ANGIOSRERMIA.  (From  ayyos,  a  vessel,  and 
encpua,  a  seed.)  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in 
the  class  Didynamia  of  the  sexual  system  of  Lin- 
naeus, the  seeds  of  which  are  lodged  in  a  pericarpium 
or  seed- vessel. 

Anoiospkrm*  herb*.  Those  plants,  the  seeds  of 
Which  are  enclosed  in  a  covering  or  i 

A'NGLTCUS.  (From  Anglia,  England.)  The 
sweating  sickness,  which  was  so  endemic  and  fatal  in 
England,  was  called  Sudor  Anglicanus.  See  Sudor 
Anglicus. 

Ango'lam.  A  very  tall  tree  of  Malabar,  possessing 
vermifuge  powers. 

Ango'nic.  (From  ayxto,  to  strangle.)  A  nervous 
sort  of  quinsy,  or  hysteric  suffocation,  where  the 
fauces  are  contracted  and  stopped  up  without  inflam- 
mation. 

A'NGOR.  (Angor,  oris,  m.:  from  Ango.)  Agony 
or  intense  bodily  pain. —  Galen. 

A'NGOS.  (Ayyoj,  a  vessel.)  A  vessel.  A  col- 
lection of  humours. 

ANGULATL'S.  Angled.— A  term  used  to  desig- 
nate stem,  leaves,  petioles,  &c.  which  present  several 
acute  angles  in  their  circumference.  There  are  seve- 
ral varieties  of  angular  stems. 

1.  Triangulatus,  three-angled  ;  as  in  Cactus  trian- 
gularis. 

2.  Quadrangulalus,  four-angled ;  as  in  Cactus 
tetragonus. 

3.  Quinqueangulalus,  five-angled ;  as  in  Cactus 
penlagonus. 

4.  Hcxangulatusi  six-angled ;  as  in  Cactus  hexa- 
gonus 

-    5.  Mulliangulatus,    many-angled ;     as    in    Cactus 
eereus. 

6.  Oblusangularis,  obtuse-angled;  as  in  Scrofula- 
ria  nodosa. 

7.  Acutangulatus,  acute-angled  ;  as  in  Scrofularia 
aquatica. 

8.  Caulis  triqueter,  three-sided,  but  with  flat  sides  ; 
as  in  Hedysarum  triquctrum,  Viola  mirabilis,  Caret 
acuta. 

9.  Caulis  tctaquetrus,  quadrangular  with  flat  sides; 
as  in  Hypericum  i/vadrangutarc,  Mentha  officinalis. 

For  angular  leaves,  Sec  Leaf,  Petiole,  &x. 

ANGULOSLS.     Angular. 

Angusturj:  cort.;x.  A  bark  imported  from  A  n- 
gustura.     See  Ousparia. 

ANHELA'TION.  (Anhelatio ;  from  avhelo,  to 
breathe  with  difficulty.)  Anhelitus.  Shortness  of 
breathing. 

ANHYDRITE.  Anhydrous  gypsum.  There  are 
six  varieties  of  this  mineral  su  hate  of  lime.  1.  The 
compact.— 2.  The  granular.  3.  The  fibrous.  4.  The 
radiated.  5.  The  sparry  or  cube  spar.  6.  The  silici- 
ferous  or  vulpinite. 

Anhypros.  A  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
to  express  one  of  those  kinds  of  Stryehna  or  night- 
shades, which,  when  taken  internally,  caused  madness. 

ANHYDROUS.  (From  a,  neg.  and  vSwp,  water. 
Without  water. 

Anice'ton.  (From  a,  priv.  and  vucrj,  victory.)  A 
name  of  a  plaster  invented  by  CritO,  and  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  thought  an  infallible  or  invincible  remedy 
forachores,  or  scald-head.  It  was  composed  of  litharge, 
alum,  and  turpentine,  and  is  described  by  Galen. 

Anil.     The  name  of  the  Indigo  plant. 

A'NIMA.  A  soul:  whether  rational,  sensitive,  or 
vegetative.  The  word  is  pure  Latin,  formed  ot  ave- 
uoc  breath  It  is  sometimes  used  by  physicians 
note  the  principle  of  life  in  the  body,  in  which 
Willis  calls  the  blood  anima  brvtalis.  By  chemists  it 
was  used  figuratively  for  the  volatile  principle  in  bo- 
dies, whereby  they  were  capable  of  being  raised  by  the 
fire ;  and  by  Uw  old  writer*  on  botany,  materia  me- 
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diea,  and  pharmacy,  it  was  frequently  employed  to 
denote  its  great  efficacy  :  hence  anima,  hepates,  aloet, 
rhabarbari,  ice. 

Anima  aloes.    Refined  aloes. 

Anima  articolorum.  A  name  of  the  Hermodac- 
tyles.    See  Hermodactylua. 

Anima  hepatis.     Sal  inartis. 

Anima  pulmoncm.  The  soul  of  the  lungs.  Anamc 
given  to  saffron,  on  account  of  its  use  in  asthmas. 

Anima  rhabarbari.     The  best  rhubarb. 

Anima  saturni.     A  preparation  of  lead. 

Anima  veneris.     A  preparation  of  copper. 

ANIMAL.  An  organized  body  endowed  with  life 
and  voluntary  motion.  The  elements  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  bodies  of  animals  are  solid, 
liquid,  gaseous,  and  incontinable. 

Solid  Elements.  Phosphorus,  sulphur,  carbon,  irort, 
manganese,  potassium,  lime,  soda,  magnesia,  silica, 
and  alumina. 

liquid  Elements.  Muriatic  acid  ;  water,  which  in 
this  case  may  be  considered  as  an  element,  enters  into 
the  organization,  and  constitutes  throe-fourths  of  the 
bodies  of  animals. 

Ooseaus  Elements.    Oxygen,  hydrogen,  azote. 

Inconfinable  Elements.  Caloric,  light,  electric,  and 
magnetic  fluids. 

These  diverse  elements,  united  with  each  other, 
three  and  three,  four  and  lour,  &c.  according  to  laws 
still  unexplained,  form  what  we  name  the  proximate 
principles  of  animals. 

Proximate  Materials,  or  Principles.  These  are  di- 
vided into  azotized,  and  non-azotized. 

The  azotized  principles  are:  albumen,  fibrin,  gela- 
tin, mucus,  cheese-curd  principle,  urea,  uric  acid, 
oemazome,  colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 

The  non-azotized  principles  are :  the  acetic,  benzoic, 
lactic,  formic,  oxalic,  rosacic,  acids;  sugar  of  milk, 
sugar  of  diabetic  urine,  picromel,  yellow  colouring 
matter  of  bile,  and  of  other  liquids  or  solids  which  be- 
come yellow  accidentally,  the  blistering  principle  of 
cantharides,  spermaceti,  biliary  calculus,  the  odorife- 
rous principles  of  ambergris,  musk,  castor,  civet,  Slc. 
which  are  scarcely  known,  except  for  their  faculty  of 
acting  on  the  organ  of  smell. 

Anima]  fats  are  not  immediate,  simple,  proximate 
principles.  It  is  proved  that  human  fat,  that  of  the 
pig,  of  the  sheep,  &c.  are  principally  formed  by  two 
fatty  bodies,  stearin,  and  clam,  which  present  very 
different  characters  that  may  be  easily  separated. 

Neither  is  the  butter  of  the  cow  a  simple  body;  it 
contains  acetic  acid,  a  yellow  colouring  principle,  an 
odorous  principle,  which  is  very  manifest  in  ferment- 
ed cheese. 

We  must  not  reckon  among  these  substances,  adi- 
pocire,  a  matter  which  is  seen  in  bodies  long  buried  in 
the  earth  ;  it  is  composed  of  margarine,  of  a  fluid  acid 
fat,  of  an  orange  colouring  principle,  and  of  a  peculiar 
odorous  substance.  Nor  must  tiiis  substance  be  con- 
founded with  spermaceti,  and  the  biliary  calculus, 
which  are  themselves  very  different  from  each  other. 
It  does  not  contain  a  single  principle  analogous  to 
them. 

Organic  Elements.  The  materials  or  principles 
above  mentioned  combine  among  themselves,  and 
from  their  combination  arise  the  organic  elements, 
which  are  solid  or  liquid.  The  laws  or  forces  that  go- 
vern these  combinations  are  entirely  unknown. 

Organic  Solids.  The  solids  have  sometimes  the 
form  of  canals,  sometimes  that  of  large  or  small  plates, 
at  other  times  they  assume  that  of  membranes.  In 
man  the  total  weight  of  solids  is  generally  eight  or 
nine  tithes  less  than  that  of  liquids.  This  proportion 
is  nevertheless  variable  according  to  many  circum- 
stances. ,.. 

The  ancients  believed  that  all  the  organic  solids 
might  be  reduced  bv  ultimate  analysis  to  simple  fibres, 
width  they  supposed  were  formed  ol  earth,  oil,  and 
iron  Haller,  who  admitted  this  idea  ol  the  ancients, 
owns  that  this  fibre  is  visible  only  to  the  eye  of  the 
mind.  Invisibilis  est  ea  fibra  sola  ;  mentis  aeie  dis- 
Unsuimna.  This  is  just  the  same  as  it  he  had  said 
that  it  does  not  exist  at  all,  which  nobody  at  present 

The  ancients  also  admitted  secondary  fibres,  which 
tin  v  supposed  to  be  formed  by  particular  modifica- 
tions of  the  simple  fibre.  Thence,  the  nervous,  mu» 
cAilar,  parenchymatous,  osseous  fibre. 
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Cbaussier  has  lately  proposed  to  admit  four  sorts  of 
fibres,  which  he  calls  luminary,  nerval,  muscular,  and 
albuminous. 

Science  was  nearly  in  this  state  when  Pinel  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  distinguishing  the  organic  solids,  not 
by  fibres,  but  by  tissues  or  systems.  Bichat  applied  it 
to  all  the  solid  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals:  the 
classification  of  Bichat  has  been  perfected  by  Dupuy- 
tren  and  Richerand. 

Classification  of  the  Tissues. 

1.  Cellular . 

I  Arterial. 

2.  Vascular  <  Venous. 

(  Lymphatic. 

(  Cerebral. 

(  Ganglaic. 
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3.  Nervous 

4.  Osseous 

(  Fibrous. 

5.  Fibrous     ^Fibrocartilaginous. 

(  Dermoid. 

6.  Muscular      Voluntary. 

( Involuntary. 

7.  Erectile 

8.  Mucous 

9.  Serous  

10.  Horny  or    S  Hairy. 
Epidemic    )  Epidermoid. 

11.  Parenchymatous,  Glandular. 
These  systems,  associated  with  each  other  and  with 

the  fluids,  compose  the  organs  or  instruments  of  lite. 
When  many  organs  tend  by  their  action  toward  a 
common  end,  we  name  them,  collectively  considered, 
an  apparatus.  The  number  of  apparatus,  and  their 
disposition,  constitute  the  diifereuces  of  animals. — 
Magendie. 

Animal  actions.  Actioncs  animates.  Those  ac- 
tions, or  functions,  are  so  termed,  which  are  performed 
through  the  means  of  the  mind.  To  this  class  he- 
long  the  external  and  internal  senses,  the  voluntary 
action  of  muscles,  voice,  speech,  watching,  and  sleep. 
See  Action. 

Animal  Heat.    See  Heat,  animal. 

Animal  (Economy.    See  CEcotwmy,  animal. 

Animal  Oil.  Oleum  animate.  Oleum  animate  Dip- 
polii.  An  empyreumatic  oil,  obtained  from  the  bones 
of  animals,  recommended  as  an  anodyne  and  anti- 
spasmodic. 

A'nimk  oummi.  The  substance  which  bears  this 
name  in  the  shops  is  a  resin.    See  Hymeneza  courbaril. 

A'nimi  delkjuium.  (From  animus,  the  mind,  and 
delinquo,  to  leave.)     Fainting.     See  Syncope. 

ANIMUS.  This  word  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
anima;  which  generally  expresses  the  faculty  of  rea- 
soning, and  animus,  the  being  in  which  that  faculty 
resides. 

Anin'ga.  A  root  which  grows  in  the  Antilles 
islands,  and  is  used  by  sugar-bakers  for  refining  their 
sugar. 

ANISCA'LPTOR.  (From  anus,  the  breech,  and 
scalpo,  to  scratch.)  The  latissiinus  dorsi  is  so  called, 
because  it  is  the  inuscle  chiefly  instrumental  in  per- 
forming this  office. — Bartholin. 

Anisotachys.  (From  aviaoc,  unequal,  and  ra%vs, 
quick.)     A  quick  and  unequal  pulse. — Qorraus. 

ANI'SUM.  (From  o.  neg.  and  io-oj,  equal.)  See 
Pimpinella  anisum. 

Anisum  sinense.    See  Illicium  anisatum. 

Anisum  stellatcm.    See  Illicium. 

Anisum  vuloare.    See  Pimpinella  anisum. 

ANNEAL.  We  know  too  little  of  the  arrangement 
of  particles  to  determine  what  it  is  that  constitutes  or 
produces  brittleness  in  any  substance,  in  a  conside- 
rable numbefof  instances  of  bodies  which  are  capable 
of  undergoing  ignition,  it  is  found  that  sudden  cooling 
renders  them  hard  and  brittle.  This  is  a  real  inconve- 
nience in  glass,  and  also  in  steel,  when  this  mctalic 
substance  is  required  to  be  soft  and  flexible.  The  in- 
conveniences are  avoided  by  cooling  them  very  gradu- 
ally, and  tliis  process  is  called  annealing.  Gin 
or  other  articles,  are  carried  into  an  oven  or  apartment 
near  the  great  furnace,  called  the  leer,  where  they  are 
permitted  to  cool,  in  a  greater  or  less  time,  according 
to  their  thickness  and  bulk.  The  annealing  of  steel. 
or  other  metallic  bodies,  consists  simply  in  heating 
them  and  suffering  them  to  cool  again,  either  upon  the 
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hearth  of  the  furnace,  or  in  any  other  situation  whcM 
the  heat  is  moderate,  or  at  least  the  temperature  is  not 

verj  cold. 

Annoto.     See  I>ira  orleana. 

ANNUAL.    (Aiihuus,  yearly.)    A  form  applied  in 

botany  to  plants  and  roots,  which  are  produ 
the  seed,  grow  to  their  full  extent,  and  die  in  one  year 
or  season,  as  Puparcr  somnifcrum,  Hclianthus  annuus, 
Hordeum  triticum,  &c. 

Annue'ntes.  (From  annuo,  to  nod.)  Some  mus- 
cles of  the  head  were  formerly  su  called,  because  they 
perform  the  office  of  nodding,  or  bending  the  head 

downwards. — Coicper,&,c. 

ANNULAR.  [Annularis;  from  Annulus,  a  ring, 
because  it  is  ring-like,  or  the  ring  is  worn  on  it,  or  it 
surrounds  anything  likeariug;  thus,  annular  bone,  &c. 

Annular  bom:  Cireuius  osseus.  A  ring-like  bone, 
placed  before  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  in  the  foetus. 

Annular  cartilage.    See  Trachasa. 

ANNULARIS.  Annularis  digitus.  The  ring- 
finger.     The  one  between  the  little  and  middle  fingers. 

Annularis  processus.     See  Pons  varolii. 

A'NNULUS.  (Annulus,  i.  m.,  a  ring.}  A  ring.  In 
botany  applied  to  the  slender  membrane  surrounding 
the  stem  (it  the  fungi. 

Annulus  abdominis.  The  abdominal  ring.  An 
Oblong  separation  of  tendinous  fibres,  called  an  open- 
in-,  in  each  groin,  through  which  the  spermatic  chord 
in  men,  and  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  in  wo- 
men, pass.  It  is  through  this  part  that  the  abdominal 
•.  is<  era  fall  in  that  species  of  hernia,  which  is  called 
bubonocele.     See  Obliquus  cxtcrnus  abdominis. 

A'NO.  (Aval,  upwards;  in  opposition  to  a-otw,  down- 
wards.)   Upwards. 

ANOCATHA'RTIC.  (From  avto,  upwards,  and 
Kadatpw,  to  purge.)  Emetic,  or  that  which  purges  up- 
wards. 

A XOfTIET'LON.  (From  avui,  upwards,  and  xt iXoc, 
the  lip.)    The  upper  lip. 

Ano'dia.  (From  a,  neg.  and  oSoc,  the  way.)  Hip- 
pocrates uses  this  word  for  inaccuracy  and  irregularity 
in  the  description  and  treatment  of  a  disease. 

ANO'DYNA.     See  Anodyne. 

ANODYNE.  (Anodynus ;  from  a,  priv.  and  oiSvvn, 
pain.)  Those  medicines  are  termed  Anodynes,  which 
ease  pain  and  procure  sleep.  They  are  divided  into 
three  sorts  ;  paregorics,  or  such  as  assuage  pain  ;  hyp- 
notics, or  such  as  relieve  by  procuring  sleep  ;  and  nar- 
cotics, or  such  as  ease  the  patient  by  stupifying  him. 

Ano'dynum  martiale.  Ferruni  ammoniatum  pre- 
cipitated from  water  by  potassa. 

Ano'dynum  minerals.     Sal  prunella. 

ANOMALOUS.  (From  a.  priv.  and  vo/ioi,  a  law.) 
This  term  is  often  applied  to  those  diseases,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  do  not  appear  with  that  regularity 
which  is  generally  observed  in  diseases.  A  disease  in 
also  said  to  be  anomalous,  when  the  symptoms  are  so 
varied  as  not  to  bring  it  under  the  description  of  any 
known  affection. 

ANO  M1M1ALOS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  ouqiaXoc,  the 
navel.)     Anomphalus.     Without  a  navel. 

ANO'NYMUS.  (Anonymus,  from  a,  priv.  and  ovo- 
ua,  name.)  Nameless;  some  eminences  of  the  brain 
are  called  columna  unonijma; ;  and  it  was  formerly 
applied  to  one  of  the  cricoid  muscles. 

ANO'RCHIDES.  (From  a,  priv.  and  opxts,  the 
testicle.)  Children  are  so  termed  Which  come  into  the 
World  without  testicles.  This  is  a  very  common  oc- 
currence. The  testicles  of  many  male  infants  at  the 
time  of  birth  are  within  the  abdomen.  The  time  of 
their  descent  is  very  uncertain,  and  instances  have 
occurred  where  they  have  not  reached  the  scrotum  at 
the  age  often  or  fifteen. 

ANOREXIA  {Anorexia,  m,  f. ;  from  a,  priv.  and 
opclig,  appetite.)  A  want  of  appetite,  without  loath- 
ing of  food.  Culleu  ranks  this  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  Locales,  and  order  Dnsorri  iir.  He  believes  it  to 
be  generally  symptomatic,  but  enumerates  two  species, 
viz.  the  Anorexia  hamoralis,  and  the  Anorexia  atonica. 
See  Dyspepsia. 

h  >. '  '  SMI  A.  (Anosmia,  a,  f. ;  from  a,  neg.  and  o^oj, 
to  smell.)  A  loss  of  the  sense  of  smelling.  This  genus 
of  disease  is  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  order  Locales, 
and  order  hyso-sthirsia.  When  it  arises  from  a  dis- 
ease of  the  Sclmeiderian  membrane,  it  is  termed  Anos- 
nica;  and  when  from  no  wuniicst  tausy 
Anosmia  atonica. 
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A'NSER.  (Anser,  eris.  m. ;  a  goOBC  or  gander.) 
1  he  name  of  a  genus  of  birds. 

Anser  domk'sticus.  The  tame  goose.  The  flesh 
of  tins  bird  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  duck, 
and  requires  the  assistance  of  spirituous  and  stimu- 
lating substances,  to  enable  the  stomach  to  digest  it. 
Both  are  very  improper  for  weak  stomachs. 

ANSERI'NA.  (From  anser,  a  goose;  so  called  be- 
cause geese  eat  it.)     See  Potentilla  anserina. 

ANT.     See  Formica  rufa. 

Ant,  acid  of.     See  Formic  acid. 

ANTACID,  (jl nt aci ilus ;  from  av]i,  against,  and 
acidus,  acid.)  That  which  destroys  acidity.  The  ac- 
tion of  antacid*  in  the  human  stomach,  is  purely  che- 
mical, as  they  merely  combine  with  the  acid  present, 
and  neutralize  it.  They  are  only  palliatives,  the  gene- 
ration of  acidity  being  to  be  prevented  by  restoring  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  and  its  vessels.  Dyspepsia  and 
diarrhoea  are  the  diseases  in  which  they  are  employed. 
The  principal  antacids  in  use  are  the  alkalies ;  e.  g. 
Liquorif  potassa.-,  gutt.  xv.  or  from  5  to  15  gr.  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  potassa,  or  soda  dissolved  in  water.  The 
solution  of  soda  called  double  soda-water,  or  that  of 
potassa  supersaturated  with  carbonic  acid,  is  more 
frequently  used,  as  being  more  pleasant.  Ammonia 
baa  been  recommended  as  preferable  to  every  other 
antacid,  from  10  to  90  drops  of  the  liquor  ammonia;  in 
a  cupful  of  water.  The  liquor  caltis,  or  lime  water,  is 
likewise  used  to  correct  acidity,  two  or  three  ounces 
being  taken  occasionally.  Creta  prajparata  alone,  or 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  any  aromatic 
— ohehs  cancrorum  prsparatee ;  magnesia  also  and  its 
carbonate,  are  used  lor  the  same  purpose. 

ANTAGONIST.  (Antagonistic,  counteracting.)  A 
term  applied  to  those  muscles  which  have  opposite 
functions.  Such  are  the  flexor  and  extensor  of  any 
limb,  the  one  of  which  contracts  it,  the  other  stretches 
it  out ;  and  also  the  abductors  and  adductors.  Soli- 
tary muscles  are  those  without  any  antagonist,  as  the 
heart,  &c. 

ANTALGIC.  (Antalgicus ;  from  av]i,  against, 
and  a\yos,  pain.)     That  which  relieves  pain. 

ANTA'LKALINK.  (Antalkalinas ;  from  avjt, 
against,  and  alkali,  an  alcali.)  That  which  possesses 
the  power  of  neutralizing  alkalies.  All  the  acids  are 
of  this  class. 

ANTAl'IIRODISI'AC.  Antaphrodisiacus  ;  from 
av]i,  against,  and  AippoSiTti,  Venus.  Antiveiiereal,  or 
whatever  extinguishes  amorous  desires. 

Antaphrodi'tic.     The  same. 

Antapo'dosis.  (From  avJairoSiSupt,  to  recipro- 
cate.) A  vicissitude,  or  return  of  the  paroxysm  of 
fevers.— Hippocrates.    Called  by  Galen  eipidosis. 

Antarthri'tic.     See  Antiarthritic. 

Antasthma'tic.     See  Antiasthmatic. 

Antatro  phic.     See  Antiatrophic. 

Antechk  sis.  (From  av^ixouai,  to  resist.)  A  vi- 
olent stoppage  in  the  bowels,  which  resists  all  efforts 
to  remove  it. — Hippocrates. 

Antela'bujm.  (From  ante,  before,  and  labium,  a 
lip.)     The  extremity  of  the  lip. 

Antk'mbasis.  (From  avn,  mutually,  and  tpBatvw, 
to  enter.)     A  coalescence,  or  union  of  bone.— Gatot. 

Anteme'tic.    See  Antiemetic. 

Antenea'sMus.  (From  avn,  against,  and  rcivtcuo;, 
implacable.)  That  species  of  madness  in  which  the 
patient  endeavours  to  destroy  himself. 

Antephia'ltic.     See  Antiphialtic. 

An thpile'ptu'.     See  Antiepileptic. 

ANTE  RIOR.  Before.  A  term  applied  to  what 
may  be  situated  before  another  of  the  same  kind,  as  a 
muscle,  a  projection,  eminence,  lobe,  artery,  &c. 

Anterior  auris.  Musculus  anterior  auns.  One 
of  the  common  muscles  of  the  ear,  situated  before  the 
external  ear.  It  arises  thin  and  membranous,  near  the 
posterior  part  of  the  zygoma,  and  is  inserted  into  a 
small  eminence  on  the  back  of  the  helix,  opposite  LO  the 
concha,  u  hich  it  draws  a  little  forwards  and  upwards. 

Anterior  intercostal.  JTervus intercostalts  an- 
terior. Splanchnic  nerve.  A  branch  ol  the  great  in- 
tercostal that  is  given  oil  in  the  thorax. 

Anterior  mallei.    See  Lazator  tympam. 

ANTHELIX.     See  Antihcliz. 

Anthe'lmia.  (From  avri,  against,  and  e\um,  a 
worm  •  so  railed,  because  it  was  thought  ol  great  vir- 
tue in  expelling  worms.)  See  Spigelia  anthclmta,  and 
MarilawUca. 
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ANTHELMINTIC.  (Anthelmintics  ;  from  avrj, 
against,  and  tXuivs,  a  worm.)  Whatever  procures  the 
evacuation  of  worms  from  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
The  greater  number  of  anthelmintics  act  mechani- 
cally, dislodging  the  worms,  by  the  sharpness  or  rough- 
ness of  their  particles,  or  by  their  cathartic  operation. 
Some  seem  to  have  no  other  qualities  than  those  of 
powerful  bitters  by  which  they  either  prove  noxious  to 
these  animals,  or  remove  that  debility  of  the  digestive 
organs,  by  which  the  food  is  not  properly  assimilated, 
or  the  secreted  fluids  poured  into  the  intestines  are  not 
properly  prepared  ;  circumstances  from  which  it  has 
been  supposed  the  generation  of  worms  may  arise. 
The  principal  medicines  belonging  to  this  class,  are, 
mercury,  gamboge,  Geoli'nea  biennis,  tanacetum,  po- 
lypodimn  rilix  mas,  spigelia  inarilandica,  artemisia 
santonica,  olea  Europaa,  staunum  pulverisatum,  ferri 
limatune,  and  dolichos  pruiiens ;  which  see  under  their 
respective  heads. 

A'NTHEMIS.  (Anthemis,  midis.  fcem. ;  from  av- 
Oeu),Jlorto  ;  because  it  bears  an  abundance  of  flowers.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.  Class,  Syngcnesia;  Order,  Polygamia  su- 
perfluu. 

2.  The  name  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  for  cha- 
momile.    See  Anthemis  nobilis. 

Anthemis  cotula.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  called  Cotula fmtida  ■  Clin  ma1  mi  I  it  m  fatidum,\n 
the  pharmacopoeias.  Mayweed.  Stinking  chamo- 
mile. This  plant,  Anthemis: — reeeptacnlis  conicis 
palcis  si'laccis,  seminibus  iitidis,  of  Linnitiis,  has  a 
very  disagreeable  smell;  the  leaves,  a  strong,  acrid, 
bitterish  taste;  the  flowers,  however,  are  almost  insi- 
pid. It  is  said  to  have  been  useful  in  hysterical  ariec- 
tions,  hut  is  very  seldom  employed. 

Anthemis  nouilis.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
t'liininriniiiiiii ;  Chainifuielu  in  nobile  ;  Chamomilla  ro- 
mana;  Euanthemon  of  Galen.  Anthemis  of  the  last 
London  pharmacopoeia.  Common  chamomile.  Anthe- 
mis— foliis  pinnato-compositia  lineoribua  u  cutis  sub- 
villosis,  of  Linnaus.  Hoi li  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
.lliis  indigenous  plant  have  a  strong  though  not  un- 
grateful smell,  and  a  very  bitter,  nauseous  taste  ;  but 
the  latter  are  tiie  bitterer,  and  considerably  more  aro- 
matic. They  possess  Ionic  and  stomachic  qualities, 
and  are  much  employed  to  restore  tone  to  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  as  a  pleasant  and  cheap  bitter. 
They  have  been  long  successfully  used  tor  the  cure  of 
inlerniittents,  as  well  as  of  levers  of  the-irregular  ner- 
vous kind,  accompanied  with  ^  isceral  obstructions. 
The  flowers  have  been  found  useful  in  hysterical  af- 
fections, flatulent  or  spasmodic  colics,  and  dysentery; 
but,  from  their  laxative  quality,  Dr.  Cullen  tells  us 
they  proved  hurtful  in  diarrhoeas.  A  simple  infusion 
is  frequently  taken  to  excite  vomiting,  or  lor  promoting 
the  operation  of  emetics.  Externally  they  are  used  in 
the  decoctum  pro  fomento,  and  are  an  ingredient  in 
the  decoctum  malvm  compositum. 

Anthemis  pyrethrim.  The  plant  from  which  we 
obtain  the  pyrethruin  of  the  pharmacopoeias ;  Aste- 
rantium  ;  Buplithalmum  crcticum  ;  Belli*  montana 
putescens  arris;  Dcntaria;  Herba  salivaris ;  Pes 
Alexandrians.  Spanish  Chamomile;  pellitory  of 
Spain.  Anthemis  : — coulilms  simplicibus  unijloris 
dccumbentibus—foliis  piuiinio-inultifidis,  of  Linna;us. 
This  root,  though  cultivated  in  this  country,  is  gene- 
rally imported  from  Spain.  Its  taste  is  hot  and  acrid, 
its  "acrimony  residing  in  a  resinous  principle.  The 
ancient  Romans,  it  i^  said,  employed  the  root  of  this 
plant  as  a  pickle.  In  its  recent  state,  it  is  not  so  pun- 
gent as  when  dried,  and  yet,  if  applied  to  the  skin,  it 
produces  inflammation.  Its  qualities  are  stimulant ; 
but  it  is  never  used,  except  as  a  masticatory,  for  re- 
lieving toothaches,  rheumatic  affection  of  the  face, 
and  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  in  which  it  affords  relief 
by  stimulating  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  salival  glands. 

ANTI1ERA.     (From  avOos,  a  flower.) 

1.  A  compound  medicine  used  by  the  ancients ;  so 
called  from  its  florid  colour.— Gaien.  ASgineta. 

2  The  male  part  of  the  fructification  ot  plants :— so 
called  by  Linnaeus,  by  way  of  eminence.  The  male 
genital  organ  of  plants  consists  ol  three  parts,  the  fila- 
ment, anther,  and  pollen.  The  anthera  is  the  little 
head  or  extremity  which  rests  on  the  filament. 

Different  terms  are  applied  to  the  anthers  from  their 

ligure: 

1.  Obion";  as  in  Lilium  candidum. 
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S.  Globose;  as  In  MercuHalis  annua. 

3.  Semilunar;  as  in  Fragaria  vesca. 

4.  Angular;  as  in  Tulipa  gesneriana. 

5.  Linear ;  as  in  the  grasses  and  Protea. 

6.  Uidymous ;  as  in  Vigitalis  purpurea. 

7.  Arrow-shaped ;  as  in  Crocus  satiuus. 

8  ^yid,  parted  bail'  way  down  in  two  ;  as  in  the 
grasses  and  Erica. 

9.  Shield-like,  or  peltate,  of  a  round  shape ;  as  in 
Taxus  baccata. 

10.  Ventate,  with  a  tooth-like  margin ;  as  in  Taxus 
baccata. 

11.  Hairy  ;  as  in  Lamium  album. 

12.  Bitorn,  with  two  divisions  like  horns ;  as  In 
Arbutus  uva  ursi  and  Vaccinium  myrtillus. 

13.  Cristate,  having  cartilaginous  points. 

14.  Crucial ;  as  in  Mellitis. 

15.  Double  or  twin-like ;  as  in  Callisia  and  I  Jar  a. 

16.  Rostrate ;  as  in  Osbeckia. 

17.  SitouZate,  or  awl-shaped ;  as  in  the  genus  iJo- 
ella. 

18.  Gwdate ;  as  in  Cupraria. 

19.  Reniform,  kidney-shaped ;  as  in  Tradescantia 
and  Oinora. 

20.  Trigonal,  or  three-cornered  ;  as  in  the  /Jose. 

21.  Tetragonal,  or  four-cornered ,  as  in  Cannabis 
and  Dictamnus. 

From  their  situation : 

22.  Erect,  with  its  base  upon  the  apex  of  the  fila- 
ment ;  as  in  Tulipa  gesneriana. 

23.  Incumbent,  lying  horizontally  upon  the  filament, 
as  in  Amaryllis  formossima. 

24.  Versatile,  when  the  incumbent  anther  adheres 
so  loosely  to  the  filament,  that  the  least  agitation  of 
the  plant  puts  it  in  motion  ;  as  in  Secale  cereale. 

25.  Lateral,  adhering  laterally  to  the  filament ;  as 
in  Dianthera. 

26.  Sessile,  the  filament  almost  wanting;  as  in 
Aristolochia  clematitis. 

27.  Free,  not  united  to  any  other  anther. 

28.  Connate,  united  together ;  as  in  Viola  odorata. 
ANTHODITJM.    A  species  ofcalyx,  which  contains 

many  flowers  being  common  to  them  all. 
It  is  distinguished  from  its  structure  into, 

1.  Mvnophijllous,  consisting  of  one  leaflet  perfect  at 
its  base,  but  cut  at  its  limb  or  margin  ;  m  in  Tragn- 
pogon. 

2.  Polyphyllous,  consisting  of  several  leaflets ;  as  in 
Carduus  and  Centaurea. 

3.  Simple,  consisting  of  one  series  of  leaflets;  as  in 
Cacalia  porophyllum. 

4.  Equal,  when  all  the  leaves  of  the  Anthodium 
simplex  are  of  the  same  length,  as  in  Ethu, 

5.  Jmbrecate  or  squamosc,  as  in  Centauna  cyanus. 

6.  Squarrose,  the  leaflets  bent  backward  at  their 
extremities. 

7.  Scabrous,  rough,  consisting  of  dry  leaflets ;  as  in 
Centaurea  glastifolia  and  jacea. 

8.  Spinous,  the  leaflets  having  thorns;  as  in  Cynaa 
scolymus  and  Centaurea  snnt  , 

9.  Turbinate;  as  in  Tarconanthus  camphoratus. 

10.  Globose  ;  as  in  Centaurea  calcitrapa. 

11.  Hemispherical,  round  below  and  flat  above ;  as 
in  Anthemis  and  Chrysocoma. 

12.  Cylindrical,  long  and  round ;  as  with  Eupato- 
rium. 

13.  Calcyculate,  the  basts  surrounded  by  another 
small  leafy  anthodium ;  as  in  Lcontodon  taraxacum, 
Senecio,  and  Orepis. 

ANTHOPHYLLITE.  A  massive  mineral,  of  a 
brown  colour,  found  at  Konigsberg,  in  Norway. 

[This  substance  has  been  observed  only  in  amor- 
phous masses,  whose  longitudinal  fracture  is  foliated, 
or  radiated,  and  whose  cross  fracture  is  uneven.  The 
lustre  of  the  most  perfect  laminae  is  somewhat  metallic. 
Its  natural  joints,  of  which  two  are  much  more  perfect 
than  the  others,  are  parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  rectan- 
gular four-sided  prism.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  break, 
and  strongly  scratches  fluate  of  lime,  but  produces 
little  or  no  effect  on  glass.  It  is  feebly  translucent  at 
the  edges,  and  its  colour  is  brown,  tinged  with  violet. 
Its  powder  is  whitish,  and  rough  to  the  touch.  Its 
specific  gravity  varies  from  3.11,  to  3.29.  Before  the 
blow-pipe  it  is  infusible.  It  contains  silex  62.66,  alu- 
minel3  33,  magnesia  4.0,  lime  3.33,  oxide  of  iron  12.00, 
manganese  3.-Jj,  water  1.43.  It  is  softer,  lighter,  and 
has  It*.- lustre,  thai.  Labrador  stone.— GVtuu.  Min.  A.] 
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ANTHOPHY'LLUS.    (From  av0oc,  a  flower,  and 

(pvWov,  a  leaf;  so  called  from  the  Iragance  of  the 
flowers  and  the  beauty  of  the  leaves.)  The  clove  is 
BO  lei  inecl  when  it  has  been  suffered  to  grow  to  matu- 
rity.—  Bauhin. 

ANTHOPHY'LLUS.  (From  avOoc,  a  flower,  and 
0iXtta),  to  love.)     A  tlorist. 

A'NTlloRA.  (Quasi  antilhora.  Avridopa  ;  from 
am,  against,  and  Sopa,  monkshood :  so  called, 
because  it  is  said  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  thorn 
or  monkshood.)  A  species  of  Wolfsbane.  See  Aco- 
nitum  anthora. 

A'nthos  florks.  The  flowers  of  the  rosmarinus 
are  so  tinned  in  some  pharmacopoeias.  See  Rosma- 
rinus officinalis. 

A  H  Til  U  A'CI  A.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases 
in  Good's  Nosology.    See  Nosology. 

2.  A  name  of  the  carbuncle.     See  Anthrax. 

ANTHRACITE.  Blind  coal,  Kilkenny  coal,  or 
glance  coal.  There  are  three  varieties,  conchoidal, 
slaty,  and  columnar. 

[When  pulverized  and  heated,  it  becomes  red,  and 
slowly  consumes  with  a  very  light  lambent  flame, 
without  smoke,  and  when  pure  emits  no  sulphureous 
or  bituminous  odour;  it  leaves  a  variable  proportion 
of  reddish  ashes.  Slaty  glance  coal  consists  of  car- 
bon, with  from  3  to  30  per  cent,  of  earth  and  iron. 
This  mineral  occurs  in  imbedded  masses,  bods,  or 
veins,  in  primitive,  transition,  and  lloetz  rocks.  It  is 
found  in  gneiss,  in  micaceoucshistus,  in  mineral  veins, 
with  calcareous  spar,  native  silver,  mineral  pitch,  and 
red  iron  ore ;  and  has  been  discovered  by  Jameson  in 
the  independent  coal  formation  in  the  Isle  of  Arran.— 
Phillips'*  Min. 

The  coal  of  Rhode-Island  is  mingled  with  quartz, 
and  occasionally  with  fibrous  asbestos  ;  yet  it  has  but 
little  hydrogen,  and  less  bitumen.  It  is  overlaid  by 
coarse  shale,  containing  numerous  and  strong  impres- 
sions of  ferns. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are  two  great  coal  formations; 
one  situated  S.  E.  of  the  mountains,  and  the  other  N. 
XV.  The  former  is  the  Anthracite  or  glance  coal,  ex- 
tending almost  from  Delaware  along  the  head  waters 
of  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill,  and  to  Wilkesbarre  od 
the  Susquehannah,  and  along  the  Juniata. — MitchiWl 
Notes  to  Phil.  Mm. 

This  formation  of  Anthracite  has  been  traced  for 
ninety  or  a  hundred  miles  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  mines  have  been  opened  in  many  places  on  the 
blanches  of  the  Susquehannah,  Schuylkill,  and  Dela- 
ware rivers,  and  some  of  them  bordering  on  the  states 
of  New-Jersey  and  New-York.  In  many  places  it  is 
near  the  surface,  and  appears  to  be  inexhaustible.  It 
;  nsively  used  as  fuel,  and  its  consumption  is 
increasing.     A.] 

Anthraco'sib  octjm.  A  red,  livid,  burning,  sloughy, 
very  painful  tumour,  occurring  on  the  eyelids. — JEgi- 
nua. 

ANTHRAX.  (Anthrax,  acts.  m. ;  from  av6pa\,  a 
burning  coal.)  Anlhrucia ;  Anthrocosia ;  Anthro- 
cuiiia;  Carbunculus ;  Carbo  ;  Rubinus  versus ;  Codi- 
sella;  Granatrislum;  Pruna;  Persicus  ignus  of 
Aviccnna.  A  hard  and  circumscribed  inflammatory 
like  a  boil,  which  sometimes  forms  on  the 
cheek,  neck,  or  back,  and  in  a  few  days  becomes 
highly  gangrenous,  it  then  discharges  an  extremely 
foetid  sanies  from  under  the  black  core,  which,  like  a 
burning  coal,  continues  destroying  the  surrounding 
parts  It  is  supposed  to  arise  from  a  peculiar  miasma, 
is  most  common  in  warm  climates,  and  often  attends 
the  plague. 

ANTHROPOGRA'PHY.  (Anthropographia;  from 
oiOmttos,  a  man,  and  ypaq)w,  to  write.)  Description 
of  the  structure  of  man. 

ANTHROPOLOGY.  (Anthpopologia ;  from 
avOowros,  a  man,  and  Aoyoj,  a  discourse.)  The  de- 
scription of  man. 

ANTHYPNOTIC.  (Anthypnoticus  ;  from  avji, 
against,  and  v-nvoc,  sleep.)  That  which  prevents 
sleep  or  drowsiness. 

ANTHYPi  ICHONDEI'AC.  (Anthypochondnacus  ; 
from  av~]i,  against,  and  imoxovipta,  the  hypochondria.) 
That  which  is  adapted  to  cure  low-spiritedness  or  dis- 
mlria. 

ANTHYSTFHIC.  (Anthystericns ;  from  „v7i, 
against,  and  v-coa,  the  womb.)  That  which  relieve* 
the  hysteric  passion 
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A'NTI.  (Av7i,  against.)  There  are  many  namea 
tompounded  with  this  word,  as  Antiasthmatic  ;  Anti- 
hysteric;  Antidyscnteric,  &c. ;  which  signify  medi- 
cines against  the  asthma,  hysterics,  dysentery,  &c. 

Antia  gua.  (From  avjtas,  a  tonsil,  and  aypa,  a 
prey.)  Anliagri.  A  tumour  of  the  tonsils.—  Vivian, 
Roland,  &c. 

ANTIARTHRI'TIC.  (Antiarthriticus ;  from 
ovVt,  against,  and  ap0pi7i<;,  the  gout.)  Antiarthritic. 
Against  the  gout. 

ANTIASTHMATIC.  lAntiasthmaticus';  from 
av/(,  against,  and  aad/ia,  an  astiuna.)  Antastbmatic. 
Against  tlie  asthma. 

ANTIATROPHIC.  (Antiatrophicus ;  from  av7i, 
against,  and  alpodiia,  an  atrophy.)  Against  an  atro- 
phy or  wasting  away. 

ANTIC ACHE'CTIC.  (Anticachecticus ;  from 
avlt,  against,  and  Kaxeiia,  a  cachexy.)  Medicines 
against  a  cachexy,  or  bad  habit  of  body. 

ANTICA'RDIUM.  (From  av]t,  against,  or  oppo- 
site, and  Kapdia,  the  heart.)  The  hollow  at  the  bottom  of 
the  breast,  commonly  called  scrobiculus  cordis,  or  the 
pit  of  the  stomach. 

ANTICATARRHA'L.  (Anticatarrhalis  ;  from 
at 7t,  against,  and  (co7appoj,  a  catarrh.)  That  which 
relieves  a  catarrh. 

i^NTlCAUSO'TIC.  (From  avji,  against,  and 
tcavoo;,  a  burning  fever.)  Remedies  against  burning 
fevers.  We  read,  in  Corp.  Pharm.  of  Junken,  of  a 
syrupus  anticausoticus. 

A  nticheir.  (From  av]i,  against,  and  x"Pi  the 
hand.)     The  thumb. — Galen. 

Anticnk'mion.  (From  avri,  against,  or  opposite, 
nnd  Kvnutj,  the  calf  of  the  leg.)  That  part  of  the  tibia 
which  is  bare  of  flesh,  and  opposite  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
The  shin-bone. — Galen. 

ANTICO'LIC.  (From  avri,  against,  and  KoiXiKn, 
the  colic.)     Remedies  against  the  colic. 

Antidia'stoi.k.  (From  avri,  against,  and  (5ta<r£XXu), 
to  distinguish.)  An  exact  and  accurate  distinction  of 
one  disease,  or  symptom,  from  another. 

ANTIDI'NIC.  (From  avri,  against,  and  Sivos,  cir- 
cumgyration.) Medicines  against  a  vertigo,  or  giddi- 
ness.— Blanchard. 

ANTLDOTARIUM.  (Antidotarium,  i.  n. ;  from 
avTiSoTC-s,  an  antidote.)  A  term  used  by  former 
writers  for  what  we  now  call  a  dispensatory  ;  a  place 
where  antidotes  are  prescribed  ami  prepared.  There 
are  antidotaries  extant  of  several  authors,  as  those  of 
JVicholaus,  Mesue,  Myrcpsus,  &c. 

ANTI'DOTUS.  From  avn,  against,  and  SiSwut, 
to  give.)     1.  An  antidote. 

2.  A  preservative  against  sickness. 

3.  A  remedy. — Galen.. 
ANTIDYSENTE'RIC.     (Antidysentericus ;    from 

avri,  against,  and  ivaevrtpia,  a  flux.)  Medicines 
against  a  dysentery. 

ANTIEMETIC.  (Antirmeticiis ;  from  avri,  against, 
and  £//£u,  to  vomit.)  Antemetic.  That  which  pre- 
vents or  stops  vomiting. 

ANTIEPHIALTIC.  (Antiephialti '■  us  ;  from  avri, 
against,  and  cQiaXrvi,  the  nightmare.)  Antephialtic. 
Against  the  nightmare. 

ANTIEPILEPTIC.  (Antirpihpticus ;  from  avn, 
against,  and  eniXnipts,  the  epilepsy.)  Antepileptic. 
Against  epilepsy. 

ANTIFEBRI'LE.  (Antifebrilis;  from  avn,  against, 
and  febris,  a  fever.)  A  febrifuge,  a  remedy  against 
fever. 

ANTIHE'CTIC.  (Antihccticus ;  from  avn,  against, 
and  Iktikos,  a  hectic  fever.)  A  remedy  against  a  hec- 
tic fever. 

Antihe'cticum  poterii.  Antimonium  diaphorc- 
tir.um  Joviale.  A  medicine  invented  by  Polerius, 
formerly  extolled  as  effectual  in  hectic  levers,  but 
now  disregarded.  It  is  an  oxyde  of  tin  and  chaly- 
beated  regulus  of  antimony,  in  consequence  of  their 
deflagration  with  nitre. 

ANTIHE'LIX.  {.'liitilicliz,  licis.  m.;  from  avri, 
against,  and  «A.$,  the  helix.)  The  inner  circle  of  the 
external  ear,  so  called  from  its  opposition  to  the  outer 
circuit,  called  the  helix. 

ANTHIELMINTIC.     See  Anthelmintic. 

ANTIllYSTEK'IC.  (Antiln/strrirus  :  from  nrri, 
against,  and  d^tpiica,  hysterics.)  Medicines  which 
prevent  or  relieve  hysterics.  • 

Ahtui'fsib.    (From  avnXa/xtSavoi,  to  take  hold  ol.) 
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The  securing  of  bandages  or  ligatures  from  slipping. 
— uippocratet. 

ANTILO'BIUM.  (From  avri,  opposite,  and  XoSoff, 
the  bottom  of  the  ear.)  The  tragus  or  that  part  of 
the  ear  which  is  opposite  the  lobe. 

ANTHiOI'MIC.  [Antiloimicus ;  from  avn,  against, 
and  Xotuos,  the  plague.)  Remedies  or  preventives 
against  the  plague. 

ANTIXOPUS.  The  antelope.  An  African  beast 
resembling  a  deer,  the  hoofs  and  boms  of  which  were 
formerly  given  in  hysteric  and  epilectic  cases. 

ANTILY'SSUS.  (From  avn,  against,  and  Xueaoh 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.)  A  medicine  or  remedy  against 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

ANTIMONIA'L.  (Antimonialis ;  from  antinuf 
nium,  antimony.)  An  antimonial  or  composition  in 
which  antimony  is  a  chief  ingredient  A  preparation 
of  antimony. 

Antimonial  powder.    See  Antimonialis  pulvis. 

Antimonialis  pulvis.  Antimonial  powder.  Take 
of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  powdered,  a  pound;  harts- 
horn shavings,  two  pounds.  Mix  and  throw  them 
into  a  broad  iron  pot  heated  to  a  white  heat,  and  stir 
the  mixture  constantly  until  it  acquires  an  ash  colour. 
Having  taken  it  out,  reduce  it  to  powder,  and  put  it 
into  a  coated  crucible,  upon  which  another  inverted 
crucible,  having  a  small  hole  in  its  bottom,  is  to  be 
luted.  Then  raise  the  fire  by  degrees  to  a  white  heat, 
and  keep  it  so  for  two  hours.  Reduce  the  residuary 
mass  to  a  very  line  powder.  The  dose  is  from  five  to 
ten  grains,  it  is  in  high  esteem  as  a  febrifuge,  sudo- 
rific, and  antispasmodic.  The  diseases  in  which  it  is 
mostly  exhibited  are,  most  species  of  asthenic  and 
exanthematous  fevers,  acute  rheumatism,  gout,  dis- 
eases arising  from  obstructed  perspiration,  dysuria, 
nervous  affections,  and  spasms. 

This  preparation  was  introduced  into  the  former 
London  pharmacopoeia  as  a  substitute  for  a  medicine 
of  extensive  celebrity,  Dr.  James's  powder;  to  which, 
however,  the  present  form  more  nearly  assimilates  in 
its  dose,  and  it  is  more  manageable  in  its  adminis- 
tration, by  the  reduction  of  the  proportion  of  antimony 
to  one-half. 

Antimonic  acid.     See  Antimony. 

Antimonialis  aci.l.     See  Antimony. 

Antimomi  oxydum.  Oxyde  of  Antimony.  This 
preparation  is  now  directed  to  be  made  by  dissolving 
an  ounce  of  tartarized  antimony,  and  two  drams  of 
subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  separately  in  distilled 
water,  mixing  Hie  solutions  and  boiling,  till  the  oxyde 
Of  antimony  is  precipitated,  which  is  to  be  washed 
with  water,"  anil  dried.  This  must  not  be  confounded 
With  the  old  calcined  or  diaphoretic  antimony,  being 
a  much  more  active  preparation;     See  Antimony. 

In  its  effects,  it  will  be  found  to  agree  pretty  much 
with  the  autimouium  tartaiizatum ;  but  it  is  very 
little  employed. 

Antimomi  svlfuUKKTUM  pr.ecipitatum.  Sulphur 
antimonii  pr&cipitatvm.  Precipitated  sulphuret  of 
antimony.  This  preparation  of  antimony  appears  to 
dered  that  called  kermes  mineral  unneces- 
sary. It  is  made  thus:— Take  of  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, in  powder,  two  pounds; — of  the  solution  of 
potassa,  four  pints:— of  distilled  water,  three  pints. 

Mix ;  and  boil  the  mixture  over  a  slow  fire  for  three 
hours,  stirring  it  well,  and  occasionally  adding  distil- 
led water,  so  that  the  same  measure  may  be  preserved. 
Strain  the  solution  quickly  through  a  double  linen 
cloth,  and  while  it  is  yet  hot,  drop  in  gradually,  as 
much  sulphuric  acid  us  may  be  required  to  precipitate 
the  powder;  then  wash  away  the  sulphate  of  potassa 
by  hot  water;  dry  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, and  reduce  it  to  powder.  In  this  process  part 
of  the  water  is  decompose  d,  and  its  oxygen  unites 
partly  with  the  antimony;  the  oxyde  of  antimony,  as 
well  "as  the  potassa,  combines  with  sulphur  and  hydro- 
gen, forming  hydrosulphuret  of  antimony  and  hydro- 
luretted  sulphuret  of  potassa  :  if  the  solution  be  allow- 
ed to  cool,  the  former  of. these  partly  precipitates  con- 
stituting the  kermes  mineral:  but  the  addition  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  throws  down  the  whole  ol  it  at  once, 
mixed  with  some  sulphur,  furnished  with  the  decom- 
position of  the  hydroguretted  sulphuret  of  potassa. 

\s  an  alterative  and  sudorific,  it  is  in  high  estima- 
tion, and  civen  in  diseases  of  the  skin  and  elands; 
and' joined  with  calomel,  it  is  one  of  the  most  power 
fit!  and  penetrating  alteratives  we  are  is  possession  of 
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AsTiMomi  tartarizati  visum.  Wine  of  tartar- 
lzed  antimony.  Take  of  tartarized  antimony,  one 
scruple;  boiling  distilled  water,  eight  fluid  ounces; 
ratified  spirit,  two  fluid  ounces.  DisMilve  the  tartar 
ized  antimony  in  the  boiling  distilled  water,  and  add 
tiie  spirit  to  the  filtered  liquor.  Four  fluid  drachms  of 
this  contain  one  grain  of  tartarized  antimony. 

ANTIMONITE.  A  salt  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  antimonous  acid  with  alkaline  and  other 
bases.     See  Antimony. 

ANTIMONIUM.    See  Antimony 

Antimonium  calcinatum.  An  oxyde  of  antimony. 

Antimonium  diaphoreticum.  An  old  name  lor 
an  oxyde  of  antimony. 

Antimonium  tartarizatim.  Tartarus  rmcticus  ; 
Tartarum  rmeticum;  Tartarus  antimonialus ;  Tar- 
tris  antimonii  aim  potassa ;  Tartarum  stibiatum. 
Tartar  emetic.  It  is  obtained  bv  boiling  the  fusible 
oxyde  of  antimony  with  supertartrate  of  potassa,  the 
excess  of  tartaric  acid  dissolves  the  oxyde,  and  a  triple 
salt  is  obtained  by  crystallization.  The  London  Phar- 
macopoeia directs  thus  Take  of  glass  of  antimony 
finely  legivated,  supertartrate  of  potassa  in  powder,  of 
each  a  pound:  boiling  distilled  water  a  gallon;  mix 
the  glass  of  antimony  and  the  supertartrate  of  potassa 
well  together,  and  then  add  them  by  degrees  to  the 
distilled  water,  which  is  to  lie  kept  boiling  and  con- 
stantly stirred;  boil  the  whole  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  set  it  by.  Filter  it  when  cold,  and 
evaporate  the  filtered  liquor  so  that  crystals  may  form 
in  it.  A  solution  of  this  salt  in  dilute  wine  is  ordered 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  See  Antimonii  tartariiati 
vi  num. 

Tartar  emetic  is  the  most  useful  of  all  th"  antimo- 
nial  preparations.  Its  action  is  not  dependent  on  the 
6tate  of  the  stomach,  and,  being  soluble  in  water,  its 
dose  is  easily  managed,  while  it  also  arts  more  speed- 
ily. In  doses  of  from  one  to  three,  four,  or  five  "rains, 
it  generally  act-s  powerfully  as  an  emetic,  and  to  em- 
ployed whenever  we  wish  to  obtain  the  effects  which 
result  from  full  vomiting.  As  patients  are  differently 
affected  by  this  medicine,  the  safest  mode  of  exhibiting 
it  is:   lie.  Antimonii  tint  urnzuti,  gr.  iii.     Ai/uo:  di.-til- 

latir,  |tv.  Misce  et  cola.  Dosis  $  ss.  pmni  horse  quad- 
rante,  donee  supervened!  vomitus. 

For  children,  emetic  tartar  is  not  so  safe  for  an 
emetic  as  ipecacuanha  powder:  when  great  debility 
of  the  system  is  present,  even  a  small  dose  has  been 
known  to  prove  fatal.  Sometimes  it  proves  cathartic. 
In  smaller  doses  it  excites  nausea,  and  proves  a  pow- 
erful diaphoretic  and  expectorant.  As  an  emetic  it  is 
chiefly  given  in  the  beginning  of  fevers  and  febrile 
diseases ;  when  great  debility  is  present,  and  in  the 
advanced  staires  ot'  typhoid  fever,  its  use  is  improper, 
and  even  sometimes  fatal.  As  a  diaphoretic,  it  is 
given  in  small  doses,  of  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of 
a  grain;  and  as  an  expectorant,  in  doses  still  smaller. 
Emetic  tartar,  in  small  doses,  combined  with  calomel, 
lias  been  found  a  powerful  yet  safe  alterative  in  ob- 
stinate eruptions  of  the  skin.  ft.  Antimonii  tartari- 
zati,  gr  iv.  Hydrargyri  submuriatis,  gr.  xvi.  Con- 
fectionis  rosm  gallic™,  q.  s.  Divide  in  pil.  xxiv. 
Capiat  i.  mane  nocteque  ex  thea  sassafras. 

In  the  form  of  powder,  or  dissolved  in  water,  it  is 
applied  by  a  pencil  to  warts  and  obstinate  ulcers ;  it  is 
also  given  in  the  form  of  clyster,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
duce irritation  in  soporose  diseases,  apoplexy,  ileus, 
and  strangulated  hernia.  The  powder  mixed  with 
any  fluid,  and  rubbed  on  thescorbiculus  cordis,  excites 
vomiting.  Another  property  which  tartar  emetic  has, 
when  rubbed  on  the  skin,  is  that  of  producing  a  crop 
of  pustules  very  like  to  the  small-pox,  and  with  this 
view  it  is  used  against  rheumatic  pains,  white,  and 
other  obstinate  swellings.  The  best  antidote  against 
the  bad  effects  of  too  large  a  quantity  of  this  and  other 
antinionial  preparations,  is  a  decoction  of  the  bark  of 
cinchona;  in  defect  of  which,  tea  and  other  astrin- 
gents may  be  used.  In  a  larger  dose,  this  salt  is  capa- 
ble of  acting  as  a  violent  poison.  The  best  antidotes 
are  demulcent  drinks,  infusions  of  bark,  tea,  and  BUl- 
phuretted  hydrogen  water,  which  instantly  converts 
the  energetic  salt  into  a  relatively  mild  sulphuret: 
anodynes  are  useful  afterward. 

Antimonium  vitrifactum.  Glass  of  antimony. 
An  oxyde  of  antimony,  with  a  little  sulphuret. 

ANTIMONY.  {Antimonium,  i.  n.  Avriuovtov- 
The  origin  of  this  word  is  very  obscure.    The  most 
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received  etymology  is,  from  avrt,  against,  and'  povi{t 
a  monk;  because  Valentine,  by  an  injudicious  ad- 
ministration of  it,  poisoned  his  brother  monk 

metal  found  native,  bul  very  rarely;  it  has, 
in  that  slate,  a  metallic  lustre,  and  is  found  i 
of  different  shapes;  iN  colour  is  while,  between  those 
of  tin  and  siher.     [t general!]  mall  por- 

tion of  arsenic.      It  is  likewise  met  with  In  the  stale  of 

an  oxyde,  antimonial  ochre.    The  most  abundant  ore 

of  it  is  that  in  which  it  is  combined  u  ith  sulphur,  the 
gray   ore   of    antimony,   or    sul/iliurit    of    antimony. 

The  colour  of  this  ore  i-  bluish,  or  steel-gray,  of  a  me- 
tallic lustre,  and  is  often  extremely  beautifully  varie- 
gated. Its  texture  is  either  compact,  foliated,  or 
striated.  The  striated  is  found  both  Crystallized, 
massive,  and  disseminated:  there  are  many  varieties 
of  this  ore. 

Properties  of  Antimony. — Antimony  is  a  metal  of 
a  grayish  while,  having  a  slight  bluish  shade,  and 
very  brilliant.    Its  texture  is  lamellated,  and  exhibits 

plates  crossing  each  oilier  in  every  direction.  Its  sur- 
face is  covered  with  herbarisations  and  foliage.    Its 

specific  gravity  ls  6.702.  It  is  sufficiently  hard  In 
scratch    all    the    soft   metals.      It  is  very  brittle,  easily 

broken,  and  pulverizable.    It  fuses  at  810°  Fahr.    It 

can  be  volatilized,  and  burns  by  a  Btrong  heal.  When 
perfectly  fused,  ami  Buffered  to  cool  gradually,  it  crys- 
tallizes in  oclahedra.  It  unites  with  sulphur  and 
phosphorus.  It  decomposes  water  strongly  at  a  red 
heat.  It  is  soluble  in  alkaline  sulphurets.  Sulphuric 
acid,  boiled  upon  antimony,  is  feebly  decomposed 
Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  in  the  cold.  Muriatic  acid 
scarcely  acts  upon  it.  The  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
lias  inflames  it,  and  the  liquid  acid  dissolves  it  with 
facility.  Arsenic  acid  dissolves  it  by  heat  with  diffi- 
culty. It  unites,  by  fusion,  with  gold,  and  renders  it 
pale  and  brittle.  Platina,  silver,  lead,  bismuth,  nickel, 
copper,  arsenic,  iron,  cobalt,  tin,  and  zinc,  unite  with 
antimony  by  fusion,  and  form  with  it  compounds, 
more  or  less  brittle.  Mercury  does  not  alloy  with  it 
easily  unless  very  pure.  We  are  little  acquainted 
with  the  action  of  alkalies  upon  it.  Nitrate  of  potassa 
is  decomposed  by  it.  It  fulminates  by  percussion 
with  oxygenated  muriate  of  potassa.  Antimony  forms 
three,  probably  four,  distinct  combinations  with 
oxygen ; 

i.  The protoxyde,  a  blackish  gray  powder  obtained 
from  a  mixture  of  powder  of  antimony  and  water  at 
the  positive  pole  of  a  vollaic  circuit. 

2.  The  deutoxyde,  obtained  by  digesting  the  metal 
in  powder,  in  muriatic  acid,  anil  pouring  the  solution 
in  water  of  potassa.  Wash  ami  dry  the  precipitate. 
It  is  k  powder  of  a  dirty  white  colour  which  melts  in 
a  moderate  red  heat,  and  crystallizes  as  it  cools. 

3.  The  tritoxyde,  or  antimonious  acid,  which  as 
immediately  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  metal, 
called  formerly,  from  its  fine  white  colour,  the  argen- 
tine flowers  of  antimony.  It  tonus  the  salts  called 
antimonites  with  the  different  bases. 

4.  The  peroxyde,  or  antimonic  mid.  This  is  formed 
when  the  metal  in  powder  is  ignited  along  with  six 
times  it-  weight  of  nitre  in  a  silver  crucible.  The 
excess  of  potassa  and  nitre  being  afterward  sepa- 
rated by  hot  water,  the  antimoniate  of  potassa  is  then 
to  be  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  When  the  insolu- 
ble antimonic  acid  of  a  straw  colour  will  he  obtained. 

Methods  of  obtaining  antimony.  ].  To  obtain  anti- 
mony, heat  33  parts  of  filings  of  iron  to  redo 
project  on  thein,  by  degrees,  100  parts  of  antimony; 
when  tin'  whole  is  in  fusion,  throw  on  it,  by  degrees, 
20  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
quirt  fusion,  pour  it  into  an  iron  mejting  cone,  pre • 
viously  heated  and  greased. 

2.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  melting  eight  parts  of 
the  ore  mixed  with  six  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  three 
of  supertartrate  of  potassa,  gradually  projected  into  a 
red  hot  crucible,  and  fused. 

To  obtain  perfectly  pure  antimony,  Margra&f  melted 
some  pounds  of  the  sulphuret  in  a  luted  crucib 
thus  scoritied  tiny  metals  it  might  contain.  Or  the 
antimony  thus  purified,  which  lay  at  the  bottom,  he 
took  sixteen  ounces,  which  he  oxydized  cautiously 
first  with  a  slow,  and  afterward  with  a  strong  heat, 
until  it  ceased  to  smell  of  sulphur,  and  acquired  a 
grayish-white  colour.  Of  this  gray  powdeT  he  took  four 
ounces,  mixed  them  with  six  drachms  of  supertartrate 
of  potassa,  and  three  of  charcoal,  and  kept  them  in 
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fusion  in  a  Well-covered  and  luted  crucible,  for  one 
nour,  ami  thus  obtained  a  metallic  button  that  weighed 
one  ounce,  seven  drachma,  and  twenty  grains. 

Ihe  metal,  thus  obtained,  he  mixed  with  half  its 
weight  oi  desiccated  nibcarbonate  of  soda,  and  cover- 
ed the  mixture  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  subcar- 
bonate. He  then  melted  it  in  a  well-covered  and 
luted  crucible,  In  a  very  strong  heat,  for  half  an  hour, 
and  thus  obtained  a  button  v.  bicfa  weighed  one  ounce, 
six  drachms,  and  seven  grains,  much  whiter  and  more 
beautiful  than  the  former,  'fins  he  again  treated  with 
one  and  a  half  ounce  of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  and 
obtained  a  button,  weighing  one  ounce,  five  drachms, 
and  six  grains.  This  button  was  still  purer  than  the 
foregoing.  Repeating  these  fusions  with  equal  weights 
of  subcarbonate  of  soda  three  times  more,  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  each  time,  he  at  last  obtained  a  button 
so  pure  as  to  amalgamate  with  mercury  with  ease, 
very  hard,  and  in  some  degree  malleable  ;  the  scoriae 
formed  in  the  last  fusion  were  transparent,  which 
indicated  that  they  contained  no  sulphur,  and  hence  it 
is  the  obstinate  adherence  of  the  sulphur  that  renders 
the  purification  of  this  metal  so  difficult. 

"Chlorine  gas  and  antimony  combine  with  combus- 
tion, and  a  biehloriile  residts.  This  was  formerly  pre- 
pared by  distilling  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  corrosive 
sublimate  with  one  of  antimony.  The  substance 
which  came  over  having  a  fatty  consistence,  was 
called  butter  of  antimony.  It  is  frequently  crystal- 
lized in  four-sided  prisms.  It  is  fusible  and  volatile 
at  a  moderate  heat ;  and  is  resolved  by  water  alone 
into  the  white  oxyde  and  muriatic  acid.  Being  a 
bichloride,  it  is  eminently  corrosive,  like  the  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury,  from  which  it  is  formed.  It  consists 
of  45.7  chlorine  -+-  54.3  antimony,  according  to  Dr. 
John  Davy's  analysis,  when  the  composition  of  the 
sulphuret  is  corrected  by  its  recent  exact  analysis  by 
Berzelius.  But  11  antimony  -f-  2  primes  chlorine 
=  9.0,  give  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  44.1  -4-  55.5 ; 
a  good  coincidence,  if  we  consider  the  circuitous  pro- 
hy  which  Dr.  Davy's  analysis  was  performed. 
Three  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  one  of  metal- 
lic antimony,  are  the  equivalent  proportions  for 
making  butter  of  antimony. 

Iodine  and  antimony  combine  by  the  aid  of  heat 
into  a  solid  iodine,  of  a  dark  red  colour. 

The  ■phosphwret  of  this  metal  is  obtained  by  fusing 
it  with  solid  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  a  white  semicrys- 
talline  substance.  The  sulphuret  of  antimony  exists 
abundantly  in  nature.  It  consists,  according  to  Berze- 
lius,  of  100  antimony  -4-  37.25  sulphur.  The  propor- 
tion given  by  the  equivalent  ratio  is  100  +  3G.5.  The 
only  important  alloys  of  antimony  are  those  of  lead 
and  tin ;  the  former  constitutes  type-metal,  and  con- 
tains about  one-sixteenth  of  antimony;  the  latter 
alloy  is  employed  for  making  the  plates  on  which  mu- 
sic is  engraved. 

The  salts  of  antimony  are  of  two  different  orders ; 
li  the  first,  the  deutoxyde  acts  the  part  of  a  salifiable 
base;  in  the  second,  the  tritoxide  and  peroxide  act  the 
part  of  acids,  neutralizing  the  alkaline  and  other  bases, 
to  constitute  the  antimonit.es  and  antiinoniates. 

The  only  distinct  combination  of  the  first  order  enti- 
tled to  our  attention,  is  the  triple  salt  called  tartrate  of 
potassaand  antimony,  or  tartar  emetic,  and  which,  by 
Gay  Lussac'S  new  views,  would  be  styled  cream-tar- 
traie  of  antimony.  This  constitutes  a  valuable  and 
powerful  medicine,  and  therefore  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring it  should  be  correctly  and  clearly  defined.  As 
the  dull  while  deutoxyde  of  antimony  is  the  true  basis 
of  this  compound  salt,  and  as  that  oxyde  readily  passes 
by  mismanagement  into  the  tritoxide  or  antimonious 
acid,  which  is  altogether  unlit  lor  the  purpose,  ade- 
quate pains  should  pe  taken  to  guard  against  so  capital 
alienor.  In  the  British  pharmacopoeias,  the  glass  of 
antimony  is  now  directed  as  the  basis  of  tartar  emetic. 
More  complex  and  precarious  formula;  were  formerly 
introduced.  The  new  edition  of  the  Pharmacopee 
Frangaise  has  given  a  recipe,  which  appears,  with  a 
slight"  change  of  proportions,  to  be  unexceptionable. 
Take  of  the  sulphuretted  vitreous  oxide  of  antimony. 
levigated  and  acidulous  tartrate  of  potassa,  equal 
parts.  From  a  powder,  which  is  to  be  put  into  an 
earthen  or  silver  vessel,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
pure  water.  Boil  the  mixture  for  half  an  hour,  adding 
boiling  water  from   time  to  time  ;  filter  the  hot  liquor, 

and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  capsule  ;  dis- 
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solve  in  boiling  water  the  result  of  the  evaporation 
evaporate  till  the  solution  acquires  the  spec.  grav. 
1.161,  and  then  let  it  repose,  that  crystals  be  obtained, 
which,  by  this  process,  will  be  pure.  By  another 
recipe,  copied,  with  some  alteration,  from  Mr.  Phil- 
lips's prescription,  into  the  appendix  «f  the  French 
I  harmacopoia,  a  subsulphate  of  antimony  is  formed 
first  of  all,  by  digesting  two  parts  of  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony m  a  moderate  heat,  with  three  parts  of  oil  of 
vitriol.  This  insoluble  subsulphate  being  well  washed, 
is  then  digested  in  a  quantity  of  boiling  water,  with  its 
own  weight  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  evaporated  at  the 
density  1.161,  after  which  it  is  filtered  hot.  On  cool- 
ing, crystals  of  the  triple  tartrate  are  obtained.  One 
might  imagine,  that  there  is  a  chance  of  obtaining  by 
this  process  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  per- 
haps of  a  triple  sulphate  of  antimony,  along  with  the 
tartar  emetic.  Probably  this  does  not  happen,  for  it 
is  said  to  yield  crystals,  very  pure,  very  white,  and 
without  any  mixture  whatever. 

Pure  tartar  emetic  is  in  colourless  and  transparent 
tetrahedrons  or  octohedrons.  It  reddens  litmus.  Its 
taste  is  nauseous  and  caustic.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it 
effloresces  slowly.  Boiling  water  dissolves  half  its 
weight,  and  cold  water  a  fifteenth  part.  Sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  when  poured  into  a  solution 
of  this  salt,  precipitate  its  cream  of  tartar ;  and  soda, 
potassa,  ammonia,  or  their  carbonates,  throw  down 
its  oxyde  of  antimony.  Barytes,  strontites,  and  lime 
waters  occasion  not  only  a  precipitate  of  oxyde  of  an- 
timony, like  tire  alkalies,  but  also  insoluble  tartrates  of 
these  earths.  That  produced  by  the  alkaline  hydro- 
sulphurets  is  wholly  formed  of  kernies ;  while  that 
caused  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  contains  both  kermes 
and  cream  of  tartar.  The  decoctions  of  several  varie- 
ties of  cinchona,  and  of  several  bitter  and  astringent 
plants,  equally  decompose  tartar  emetic  ;  and  the  pre- 
cipitate then  always  consists  of  the  oxyde  of  antimony, 
combined  with  the  vegetable  matter"  and  cream  of 
tartar.  Physicians  ought,  therefore,  to  beware  of  such 
incompatible  mixtures.  When  tartar  emetic  is  ex- 
posed to  a  red  heat,  it  first  blackens,  like  all  organic 
compounds,  and  afterward  leaves  a  residuum  of  me- 
tallic antimony  and  subcarbonate  of  potassa.  From 
this  circumstance,  and  the  deep  brownish  red  precipi- 
tate, by  hydrosulphurets,  this  antimonial  combination 
may  readily  be  recognised.  The  precipitate  may 
further  be  dried  on  a  philter,  and  ignited  with  black 
flux,  when  a  globule  of  metallic  antimony  will  be  ob- 
tained. Infusion  of  galls  is  an  active  precipitant  of 
tartar  emetic. 

The  composition  of  this  salt,  according  to  M.  The- 
nard,  is  35.4  acid,  39.6  oxyde,  16.7  potassa,  and  8.2 
water.  The  presence  of  the  latter  ingredient  is  obvi- 
ous, from  the  undisputed  phenomenon  of  efflorescence. 
If  we  adopt  the  new  views  of  M.  Gay  Lussac,  this  salt 
may  be  a  compound  of  a  prime  equivalent  of  tartar  = 
23.825,  with  a  prime  equivalent  of  deutoxide  of  anti- 
mony =  13.  On  this  hypothesis,  we  would  have  the 
following  proportions: 

2  primes  acid,  =  16.75  45.4 

1  prime  potassa,  =    5.y5  16.2 

1  prime  water,  =    1.125  3.1 

4  oxyde  of  antimony,  =  13.00  35.3 

3G.d-25        100.0 
But  very  little  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  such 
atomical  representations. 

The  deutoxyde  seems  to  have  the  property  of  com- 
bining with  sulphur  in  various  proportions.  To  this 
species  of  compound  must  be  referred  the  liver  of  an- 
timony, glass  of  antimony,  and  crocus  mctaitorum  of 
the  ancient  apothecaries.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
tonus,  with  the  deutoxide  of  antimony,  a  compound 
which  possessed  at  onetime  great  celebrity  in  medi- 
cine, and  of  which  a  modification  has  lately  been  in- 
troduced into  the  art  of  calico  printing.  By  dropping 
hydrosulphuret  of  potassa,  or  ot  ammonia,  into  the 
cream  tartrate, or  into  mild  muriate  of  antimony,  the 
hydrosulphuric  of  the  metallic  oxyde  precipitates  of  a 
beautiful  deep  orange  colour.  This  is  kermes  mineral. 
Ouzel's  process  for  obtaining  a  tine  kermes,  light, 
velvety,  and  of  a  deep  purple-brown,  is  the  following: 
one  part  of  pulverized  sulphuret  of  antimony,  22  1-2 
pans  ot  crystallized  subcarbonate  of  soda,  and  200 
parts  of  water,  are  to  be  boiled  together  in  an  iron  pot. 
Filter  the  hot  liquor  into  warm  earthen  pans,  and 
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allow  them  to  cool  very  slowly.  At  the  end  of  24 
hours,  the  kermes  is  deposited.  Throw  it  on  a  filter, 
wash  it  with  water  which  had  been  boiled  and  then 
cooled  out  of  contact  with  air.  Dry  the  kermes  at  a 
temperature  of  83°,  and  preserve  in  coil. 
Whatever  may  be  the  process  employed,  by  boiling 
the  liquor,  after  cooling  and  filtration,  on  new  sulphuret 
of  antimony,  or  upon  that  which  was  left  in  the  former 
operation,  this  new  liquid  will  depoaite,  on  cooling,  a 
new  quantity  of  kermes.  Besides  the  hydrosulpburet- 
ted  oiyde  of  antimony,  there  is  Conned  a  sulphuretted 
hydrosulphuret  of  potassa  or  soda.  Consequently  the 
alkali  seizes  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  from  the  antimo- 
niai  sulphuret,  water  is  decomposed;  and,  while  a 
a  portion  of  its  hydrogen  unites  to  the  alkaline  sul- 
phuret, its  oxygen,  and  the  other  portion  of  its  hydro- 
gen, combine  with  the  sulphuretted  antimony.  It 
seems,  that  the  resulting  kermes  remains  dissolved  in 
the  sulphuretted  hydrosulphuret  of  potassa  or  soda  ; 
but  as  it  is  less  soluble  in  the  cold  than  the  hot,  it  is 
partially  precipitated  by  refrigeration.  If  we  pour  into 
the  supernatant  liquid,  after  the  kermes  is  deposited 
and  removed,  any  acid,  as  the  dilute  nitric,  sulphuric, 
or  muriatic,  we  decompose  the  sulphuretted  hydrosul- 
phuret of  potassa  or  soda.  The  alkaline  base  being 
laid  hold  of,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphur  to 
which  they  were  united  are  set  at  liberty  ;  the  sulphur 
and  kermes  fall  together,  combine  with  it,  and  form 
an  orange-coloured  compound,  called  the  golden  sul- 
phuret of  antimony.  It  is  a  hydroguretted  sulphuret 
of  antimony.  Hence,  when  it  is  digested  with  warm 
muriatic  acid,  a  large  residuum  of  sulphur  is  obtained, 
■mounting  sometimes  to  12  per  cent.  Kermes  Is  com- 
posed, by  Thenard,  of -JO.;!  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  4.15 
sulphur,  72.7(i  oxyde  of  antimony,  2.7!l  water  and  loss; 
and  the  golden  sulphuret  consists  of  17.87  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  68.3  oxyde  of  antimony,  and  12  sulphur. 

By  evaporating  the  supernatant  kermes  liquid,  and 
cooling,  crystals  form,  which  have  been  lately  em- 
ployed by  the  calico  printer  to  give  a  topical  orange. 
^tals  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution, 
being  thickened  with  paste  or  gum,  is  applied  to  cloth 
in  the  usual  way.  When  the  cloth  is  dried,  it  is 
passed  through  a  dilute  acid,  when  the  orange  precipi- 
tate is  deposited  and  fixed  on  the  vegetable  fibres. 

An  empirical  antimonial  medicine,  called  James's 
powder,  has  been  much  used  in  this  country.  The 
inventor  called  it  his  fever  powder,  and  was  so  sue 
cessful  in  his  practice  with  it,  that  it  obtained  very 
great  reputation,  which  it  still  in  some  measure  retains. 
Probably,  the  success  of  Dr.  James  was  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  his  free  use  of  the  bark,  which  he 
■Jwaye  gave  as  largely  as  the  stomach  would  bear,  as 
soon  as  he  had  completely  evacuated  the  prima!  viae 
by  the  use  of  his  antimonial  preparation,  with  which  at 
first  he  used  to  combine  some  mercurial.  His  speci- 
fication, lodged  in  chancery,  is  as  follows :  "  Take 
antimony,  calcine  it  with  a  continued  protracted  heat, 
in  a  Bat,  unglazed,  earthen  vessel,  adding  to  it  from 
time  to  time  a  sufficient  quantity  of  any  animal  oil 
and  salt,  well  dephlegmated  ;  then  boil  it  in  melted 
nitre  for  a  considerable  time,  and  separate  the  powder 
from  the  nitre  by  dissolving  it  in  water."  The  real 
recipe  has  been  studiously  concealed,  and  a  false  one 
published  in  its  stead.  Different  formula'  have  been 
offered  for  imitating  it.  That  of  Dr.  Pearson  furnishes 
a  mere  mixture  of  an  oxyde  of  antimony,  with  phos- 
phate of  lime.  The  real  powder  of  James,  according 
to  this  chemist,  consists  of  57  oxyde  of  antimony,  with 
43  phosphate  of  lime.  It  seems  highly  probable  that 
superphosphate  of  lime  would  act  on  oxyde  of  anti- 
mony in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  cream  of  tartar, 
and  produce  a  more  chemical  combination  than  what 
can  be  derived  from  a  precarious  ustulation,  and  cal- 
cination of  hartshorn  shavings  and  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, in  ordinary  hands.  The  antimonial  medicines 
are  powerful  deobstruents,  promoting  particularly  the 
cuticular  discharge.  The  union  of  this  metallic  oxyde 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ought  undoubtedly  to 
favour  its  medicinal  agency  in  chronic  diseases  of  the 
Bkin.  The  kermes  deserves  more  credit  than  it  has 
hitherto  received  from  British  physicians. 

The  compounds,  formed  by  the  antimonious  and 
antimonic  acids  with  the  bases,  have  not  been  applied 
to  any  use.  Muriate  of  barytes  may  be  emplo 
Jest  for  tartar  emetic.  It  will  show,  by  a  precipitate 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  if  sulphate  of  potassa  be  pre- 
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sent.    If  the  crystals  be  regularly  formed,  more  tartar 
need  not  be  suspected." — Ura'a  Ckem.  Diet 
The  preparations  of  antimony  formerly  in  use  were 

very  many  :  those  now  directed  to  be  kept  are; — 

1.  Sulphuretum  antimonii. 

2.  Oxydum  antimonii, 

3.  Sulphuretum  antimonii  pracipitatum. 

4.  .intiwiiniiim  tnrlarizatum. 

5.  Vinum  antimonii  tartarizati. 

6.  Pulvis  antimonialis. 

ANTI'MORIS.  (From  avri,  against,  and  popos, 
death,  or  disease.)    A  medicine  to  prolong  life. 

ANTINEPHRI'TIC.  (AntinapJkriOcus  ;  from  ovrt, 
against,  and  vcibpms,  a  disease  of  the  kidneys.)  A 
remedy  against  disorders  of  the  kidneys. 

ANTK  Hli  ANTALGIC.  {Jlntiodontalpcus  ;  from 
avrt,  against,  and  oiavra'Xyia,  the  toothache.)  Against 
the  toothache. 

ANTIODONTA'LGICUS.  An  insect  described  by 
Germi  in  a  small  work  published  at  Florence  1794,  so 
called  from  its  property  of  allaying  the  toothache.  It 
is  a  kind  ofcuroullo  found  on  a  species  of  thistle,  Car- 

iluus  spinosissimus.  If  twelve  Or  fifteen  of  these  in- 
sects, in  the  state  of  larva,  or  when  come  to  perfection, 
be  bruised  and  rubbed  slowly  between  the  lore-finger 
and  thumb  until  they  have  lost  their  moisture,  and  if 
the  painful  tooth,  where  it  is  hollow,  be  touched  with 
that  linger,  the  pain  ceases  sometimes  instantaneously. 
A  piece  of  shanioy  leather  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose witli  the  finger.  It"  the  gums  are  inflamed,  the 
remedy  is  of  no  avail.  Other  insects  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  curing  the  toothache  ;  such  as  the  Scarabeus 
ferruginous  of  Fabricius;  the  Coccinella  scptempunc- 
tata,  or  lady-bird;  the  Chrysomela  populi,  and  the 
Chrysomcla  sanguinolenta.  This  property  belongs  to 
several  kinds  of  the  Coleoptera. 

ANTIPARALY'TIC.  (Jlntiparalyticus ;  from  avri, 
against,  and  napaXvais,  the  palsy.)  Against  the 
palsy. 

ANTIPATHY.  (Jlntipathia,  m.  f.  AvwtaQns,  from 
avrnraOcu),  to  have  a  natural  repugnance  or  dislike  ; 
from  airi,  against,  and  iradoi,  an  allection.)  1.  An 
aversion  to  particular  objects. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  some  classifi- 
cations. 

ANTIPERISTALTIC.  (Antiperistalticus ;  from 
avri,  against,  and  7r£f>is-tXXa>,  to  contract.)  Whatsoe- 
ver obstructs  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines. 

Antipkri'statis.  (From  avri,  against,  and  irepi^rr 
pt,  to  press.)  A  compression  on  all  sides.  Theo- 
phrattus  ilr  iirne. 

AXTIPHA'RMIC.  (Antiphtirmieus  ;  from  avri, 
against,  and  (pap/iaitov,  a  poison.)  The  same  as  alexi- 
pbarmic.  Remedies  or  preservatives  against  poison. — 
Dioscoridtt. 

ANTIPHLOGI'STIC.  (JlntipMogisticu* ;  from  av- 
ri, against,  and  <j>\cyu,  to  burn.)  A  term  applied  to  those 
medicines,  plans  of  diet,  and  other  circumstances, 
which  tend  to  oppose  inflammation,  or  which,  in  other 
words,  weaken  the  system  by  diminishing  the  activity 
of  the  vital  power. 

ANTJPHTHTSIC.  {.Inliphthisicus  ;  from  avri, 
against,  and  if/Oicis,  consumption.)  Against  a  con- 
sumption. 

ANTi'priTnoRA.  (From  avri,  against,  and  <f>9opa, 
corruption.)  A  species  of  wolfsbane  which  resists  cor- 
ruption.    See  Aconitum  anthora. 

AN 'TIPIIY'SIC.  {Jlntiphijsitvs;  from  avri, against, 
and  Qvoau),  to  blow.)  A  carminative  or  remedy 
against  wind. 

A N'TIPLEI.'RI'TiC.  (Antiplturitkus ;  from  avri, 
against,  and  irXevprrt;,  pleurisy.)     Against  a  pleurisy. 

ANTIBODA'GRIC.  {Antipodagricns  ;  from  avri, 
against,  and  voSaypa,  the  gout.)  That  which  relieves 
or  removes  the  gout. 

Antipraxia.  (From  avri  against,  and  npaaaia,  to" 
work.)  A  contrariety  of  functions  and  temperaments 
in  divers  parts.     Contrariety  of  symptoms. 

AXTll'VRl'.'TlC.  (jlntipyrcticus ;  from  av'n, 
against,  and  irvptros,  fever.)     Against  a  fever. 

Astiquartana'ria.  (From  aim,  against,  and 
qitartana,  a  quartan  fever.)  Remedies  against  quar- 
tan agues. 

AsiKiiA'RTirrM.    The  same  as  Antiquartanaria. 

ANTIRRHINUM.  (AvriApivov;  fromaim  against, 
and  pis,  the  nose  so  called  because  it  represents  the 
nose  of  a  calf.)    Tbe  name  of  a  g«nus  of  planu  in  the 
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Llnnrean  system.    Class,  Didynamia;  Order,  Angio- 

epernua. 

Antirrhinum  elatine.  Tlie  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  we  call  flueUfcn,  or  female  speedwell.  Ela- 
tine of  the  shops.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a 
roughish  bitter  taste,  but  no  smell.  It  was  formerly 
nmcli  used  against  scurvy  and  old  ulcerations,  but  now 
wholly  forgotten. 

Antirrhinum  linaria.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  Linaria  of  the  phacmacopcuias.  Osyris ;  Urina 
ria;  Antirrhinum — fol.ii.-i  lanceolatis  linearibus  eon- 
fertis,  caule  erect o,  spicis  tcrminulibus  scssilibus,flo- 

ribus  imbricatboi  Linnaeus.    Common  toad  flax    A 

perennial  indigenous  plant,  common  in  barren  pas- 
tures, hedges,  and  the  sides  of  roads,  flowering  from 
July  to  September.  The  leaves  have  a  bitterish  and 
somewhat  saline  taste,  and  when  rubbed  between  the 
fingers,  have  a  faint  smell,  resembling  that  of  elder. 
They  are  said  to  be  diuretic  and  cathartic,  and  in  both 
characters  to  act  powerfully,  especially  in  the  first; 
hence  the  name  urinaria.  They  have  been  recom- 
mended in  dropsies  and  other  disorders  requiring  pow- 
erful evacuations.  The  linaria  has  also  been  used  as  a 
resolvent  in  jaundice,  and  such  diseases  as  were  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  visceral  obstructions.  But  tile 
plant  has  been  chiefly  valued  for  its  effects  when  ex 
ternally  applied,  especially  in  hemorrhoidal  affections, 
for  which  both  the  leaves  and  flowers  have  been  em- 
ployed in  various  forms  of  ointment,  fomentation,  and 
poultice.  Dr.  Wolph  fust  invented  an  ointment  of 
this  plant  for  the  piles.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to 
Whom  he  was  physician,  constantly  interrogated  him, 
to  discover  its  composition;  but  VVolpli  obstinately 
refused,  till  the  prince  promised  to  give  him  a  tat  ox 
annually  lor  the  discovery:  hence,  to  the  following 
verse,  which  was  made  to  distinguish  the  linaria 
from  the  eseula,  viz. 

"  Eseula  lactescit,  sine  lacte  linaria  crcscit."  The 
hereditary  Marshal  of  Hesse  added, 

"  Eseula  ml  nobis,  sid  Oat  linaria  taurum." 

ANTISCO'LIC.  (Antiscolicus  ;  from  avrt,  against, 
and  aKcdXirt,  a  worm.)  Remedies  against  worms. 
See  Anthelmintic. 

ANTISCURBU'TIC.  (Antiscorbuticus,from  avrt, 
against,  and  scorbutus,  the  scurvy.)  Medicines  which 
cure  the  scurvy. 

ANTISEPTIC.  (Antisepticus,  from  avn,  against, 
and  077™,  to  putrefy.)  Whatever  possesses  a  power 
of  preventing  animal  substances  from  passing  into  a 
state  of  putrefaction,  and  of  obviating  putrefaction 
when  already  begun.  This  class  of  medicines  com- 
prehends four  orders 

1.  Tonic  antiseptics ;  as  cinchona,  cusparia,  cha- 
ma?melum,  &c.  which  are  suited  for  every  condition 
of  body,  and  are,  in  general,  preferable  to  other  anti- 
septics, for  those  with  relaxed  habits. 

2.  Refrigerating  antiseptics;  as  acids,  which  are 
principally  adapted  for  the  young,  vigorous,  and  ple- 
thoric. 

3.  Stimulating  antiseptics;  as  wine  and  alkohol, 
best  adapted  for  the  old  and  debilitated. 

4.  Antispasmodic  antiseptics;  as  camphor  and  asa- 
fcetida,  which  are  to  be  selected  for  irritable  and  hys- 
terical habits. 

["  The  presence  of  air,  though  not  necessary  to  pu- 
trefaction, materially  accelerates  it,  and  those  gases 
which  contain  no  oxygen,  are  very  efficient  in  check- 
in"  or  altogether  preventing  the  process.  Carbonic 
acid  also  remarkably  retards  putrefaction;  and  if 
boiled  meat  be  carefully  confined  in  vessels  containing 
that  gas,  it  remains  for  a  very  long  time  unchanged,  as 
seen  in  Mr.  Appert's  method  of  preserving  meat." 

"There  are  several  substances  which,  by  forming 
lew  combinations  with  animal  matter,  retard  or  pie 
vent  putrefaction  ;  such  as  chlorine,  and  many  of  the 
saline  and  metallic  compounds;  sugar,  alkohol,  volatile 

oils,  acetic  acids,  and  many  other  vegetable  substances, 
also  stand  in  the  list  of  antiputrefactives,  though  their 
mode  of  operating  is  by  no  means  understood.  — 
Webster's  Man.  of  Chem. 

The  alkaline  earths  and  salts  are  antiseptics,  and  act 
by  absorbing  the  acids  formed  in  the  piocess  of  putre- 
faction. Carbon  or  charcoal  of  wood  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  antiseptics.  It  will  restore  tainted 
meat,  anil  purify  offensive  water.  Casks  are  now 
Charred  to  contain  water  on  long  sea  voyages,  and  It 

wtll  continue  pure  and  nweet  in  these  for  a  loDg  time. 
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Charcoal  In  powder  Is  successfully  used  In  the  enre 
of  looseness  of  the  bowels,  and  it  has  been  known  to 
cure  intermittent  fevers.     A.] 

Anti'spasis.  (From  avrt,  against,  and  onau,  to 
draw.)  A  revulsion.  The  turning  the  course  of  the 
humours,  while  they  are  actually  in  motion.— Galen. 

ANTISPASMODIC.  (Antispasmodicus;  fromavn, 
against,  and  o-Kaauoc,  a  spasm.)  Possessing  the  power 
of  allaying,  or  removing,  inordinate  motions  in  the 
system,  particularly  those  involuntary  contractions 
which  take  place  in  muscles,  naturally  subject  to  the 
command  of  the  will.  Spasm  may  arise  from  various 
causes.  One  of  the  most  frequent  is  a  strong  irritation, 
continually  applied;  such  as  dentition,  or  worms.  In 
es,  narcotics  prove  useful,  by  diminishing 
irritability  and  sensibility.  Sometimes  spasm  arises 
from  mere  debility;  and  the  obvious  means  of  re- 
moving this  is  by  the  use  of  tonics.  Both  narcotics 
and  tonics,  therefore,  are  occasionally  useful  as  anti- 
spasmodics, such  as  opium,  camphor,  and  a;ther,  in 
the  one  class,  and  zinc,  mercury,  and  Peruvian  bark, 
in  the  other.  But  there  are,  farther,  several  other 
substances,  which  cannot  be  wmi  propriety  referred 
to  either  of  these  classes;  and  to  these,  the  title  of  an- 
tispasmodics is  more  exclusively  appropriated.  The 
principal  antispasmodics,  properly  so  called,  are  mos- 
chus,  castoreum,  oleum  animate  empyreumaticum, 
petroleum,  ammonia,  asafeetida,  sagapenum,  galba- 
num,  Valeriana,  crocus,  melaleuca  leucadendron. 
The  narcotics,  used  as  antispasmodics,  are  aether, 
opium,  camphor.  The  tonics,  used  as  antispasmodics, 
are  cuprum,  zincum,  hydrargyrum,  cinchona. 

ANTFTHENAR.  (From  avn,  against,  and  Sevap, 
the  palm  of  the  hand  or  foot.)  A  muscle  of  the  foot. 
See  Adductor  pollicis  pedis. 

ANTiTKA'GICUS.  Antitragus.  One  of  the 
proper  muscles  of  the  ear,  the  use  of  which  is  to  turn 
up  the  tip  of  the  antitragus  a  little  outwards,  and  to 
depress  the  extremity  of  the  antihelix  towards  it. 

ANTITRAC.L'S.  (Antitragus,  i.  in.  from  avrt, and 
rpayos,  the  tragus.)  An  eminence  of  the  outer  ear, 
op[M)site  to  the  tragus. 

ANTIVENH  REAL.  (From  avn,  against,  and 
vein  n  us,  venereal.)     Against  the  venereal  disease. 

ANTO'NII  3ANCTI  IGNIS.  (So  called  because 
St.  Anthony  was  supposed  to  cure  it  miraculously. 
In  the  Roman  missal,  St.  Anthony  is  implored  as  being 
the  preserver  from  all  sorts  of  fire.)  St.  Anthony's 
fire.     See  Erysipelas. 

Antopht'llon.  (From  avrt,  against,  and  QvWov 
a  leaf;  so  called  because  its  leaves  are  opposite.)  The 
male  caiyophvllus. 

ANTRUM.  (Antrum,  i.  n.  a  den  or  cave.)  1  A 
cavity  which  has  a  small  opening  into  it. 

2.  The  cochlea  of  the  ear. 

Antrum  buccinosum.    The  cochlea  of  the  ear 

Antrum  gen.e.    See  Antrum  of  Highmore. 

Antrum  hiohmorianum.  See  Antrum  of  High- 
more. 

Antrum  of  hiqhmore.  (From  the  name  of  an 
anatomist,  who  gave  the  first  accurate  description  of 
it.)  Antrum  Highmorianum ;  Antrum  gente ;  Sinus 
maxillaris  pituitarius ;  Antrum  mazille  superioris. 
Maxillary  sinus.  A  large  cavity  in  the  middle  of  each 
superior  maxillary  bone,  between  the  eye  and  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  lined  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose.    See  Maxillare  superius,  os. 

One  or  both  antra  are  liable  to  several  morbid  affec- 
tions. Sometimes  their  membranous  lining  inflames 
and  secretes  pus.  At  other  times,  in  consequence  of 
inflammation,  or  other  causes,  various  excrescences 
and  fungi  are  produced  in  them.  Their  bony  parietes 
are  occasionally  affected  with  exostosis,  or  caries. 
Extraneous  bodies  may  be  lodged  on  them,  and  it  is 
even  asserted  that  insects  may  be  generated  in  them, 
and  cause,  for  many  years,  afflicting  pains.  Abscesses 
in  the  antrum  are  bv  far  the  most  common.  \  lolent 
blows  on  the  cheek,  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
adjacent  parts,  and  especially  Of  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane lining  the  nostrils,  exposure  to  cold  and  damp, 
and,  above  all  things,  bad  teeth,  may  induce  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  in  the  antrum.  The  first 
symptom  is  a  pain,  at  first  Imagined  to  be  a  tooth- 
ache, particularly  if  there  should  be  a  carious  tooth  at 
this  part  of  the  jaw.  This  pain,  however,  extends 
more  into  the  nose  than  that  usually  does  which  arises 
from  a  decayed  tooth;  it  also  atlects,  more  or  less,  the 
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eye,  the  orbit,  and  the  situation  of  the  frontal  sinuses. 
But  even  such  symptoms  are  insufficient  to  character- 
ize the  disease,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  unequivo- 
cally evinced,  till  a  much  later  period.  The  complaint 
is,  in  general,  of  much  longer  duration  tliun  one  en- 
tirely dependent  on  a  caries  of  the  tooth,  and  its  vio- 
lence increases  more  and  more,  until  at  last  a  hard 
tumour  becomes  perceptible  below  the  cheek-bone. 
The  swelling  by  degrees  extends  over  the  who! 
but  it  afterward  rises  to  a  point,  and  forms  a  very  cir- 
cumscribed hardness,  which  niiiv  be  felt  above  the 
back  grinders.  This  symptom  is  accompanied  by  red- 
ness, and  sometimes  by  inflammation  and  suppuration 
of  the  external  parts.  It  is  not  uncommon  also,  for 
the  outward  abscess  to  communicate  with  thai  within 
the  antrum.  The  circumscribed  elevation  of  the 
tumour,  however,  does  not  occur  in  all  cases.  There 
are  instances  in  which  the  matter  makes  its  way  to- 
wards the  palate,  causing  the  bones  of  the  past  to 
swell,  and  at  length  rendering  them  carious,  unless 
timely  assistance  be  given.  There  are  other  cases, 
in  which  the  matter  escapes  between  'he  fangs  and 
sockets  of  the  teeth.  Lastly,  there  are  other  examples, 
in  which  matte',  formed  in  the  antrum,  makes  its 
exit  at  the  nostril  of  the  same  sidt  when  the  patient 
is  lying  with  his  head  on  the  opposite  one,  in  a  low 
position.  If  this  mode  of  evacuation  should  be  fre- 
quently repeated,  it  prevents  the  tumour  both  from 
pointing  externally,  and  bursting,  as  it  would  do  if  the 
purulent  matter  could  find  no  Other  vent.  This  eva- 
cuation of  the  pus  from  the  nostril  is  not  very  com- 
mon. The  method  of  cure  consists  in  extracting  one 
of  the  denies  inolarcs  from  the  affected  side  ;  and  then 
perforating  through  the  socket  into  the  bony  cavity. 
A  mild  injection  may  afterward  be  employed  to 
cleanse  lhe  sinus  occasionally. 

Antrum  maxillje.    See  Antrum  of  Highmore. 

Antrum  maxillare.     See  Antrum  of  Jl> 

Antrum  pylori.  A  concavity  of  the  stomach  ap- 
proaching the  pylorus. 

Anty'lion.  (From  Antyllus,  its  inventor.)  An 
astringent  application,  recommended  by  l'aulus  JE.g\- 
ncta. 

A'NUS.  (Anus,  i.  masc.  quasi  onus;  as  carrying 
the  burden  of  lhe  bowels.) 

1.  The  fundament ;  the  lower  extremity  of  the  great 
intestine,  named  the  rectum,  is  so  called  ;  and  its  office 
is  to  form  an  outlet  for  the  fteces.  The  anus  is  fur- 
nished with  muscles  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  viz.  the 
sphincter,  which  forms  a  broad  circular  band  of  fibres, 
and  beeps  it  habitually  closed,  and  the  lecutores  ani, 
Which  serve  to  dilate  and  draw  it  up  to  its  natural 
situation,  alter  the  expulsion  of  the  feces.  It  is  also 
surrounded,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring 
intestine,  with  muscular  fibres,  and  a  very  loose  sort 
of  cellular  substance.  The  anus  is  subject  to  various 
diseases,  especially  piles,  ulceration,  abscesses,  ex- 
crescences, prolapsus ;  and  imperforation  in  new-born 
infants. 

2.  The  term  anus  is  also  applied  to  a  small  opening 
of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  whicn  leads  into 
the  fourth. 

[Fissure  of  the  anus.  In  the  New- York  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal,  a  very  interesting  case  of  this 
malady  is  related  by  the  patient  himself.  He  was  suc- 
cessfully operated  upon  by  Professor  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
vens, M.D.,  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  New- York.  The  fissure  was  on  one  side,  and  the 
incision  was  made  directly  upon  it  and  through  the 
sphincter.  The  relief  from  the  most  agonizing  pain 
was  immediate  and  permanent.  We  find  a  note  on  the 
subject  of  this  disease  in  the  Philadelphia  edition  of 
Cooper's  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  which 
we  quote. 

"  liaron  Boyer  has  recently  called  the  attention  of 
Surgeons  to  what  he  has  denominated  fissure  of  the 
anus.  Though  this  disease  was  noticed  by  ^Etius,  it 
passed  unobserved  by  modern  surgeons  until  the  time 
of  Sabatier,  who  imperfectly  described  it.  Baron 
Boyer  has  met  with  many  cases  of  it,  and  it  is  now 
understood  by  all  the  surgeons  of  Paris,  where  it  is  said 
to  be  not  uncommon.  It  has  been  generally  confounded 
with  ulcerated  piles,  blind  fistula,  or  other  diseases  of 
the  rectum.  The  symptoms  it  occasions  have  been 
considered  inexplicable  by  the  surgeon,  though  exceed- 
ingly distressing  to  the  patient.  Fissure  of  the  anus  is 
an  oblong  ulceration  of  the  extremity  of  the  rectum, 
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just  where  the  mucous  membrane  joins  the  skin.    The 

ulceration  is  generally  a  little  above  lhe  anus,  so  that 

isilj  discovered,  unless  the  sides  of  ton  rec- 
tum are  drawn  outwards,  and  the  gut  partial!] 

Moreover,  the  fissure  is  superficial,  and  presents 
nothing  Striking  to  the  eye,  and  is,  therefore,  more 
likely  to  pass  unobserved.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
more  red  than  natural  at  the  edges  of  the  ulcerated 
portion,  which  is  entirely  absorbed;  but  there  is 
nothing  unnatural  to  be  felt  with  the  fingei 
a  very  remarkable  constriction,  which  accompanies,  or 

rather  precedes,  this  disease.  It  would  appear,  that 
this  constriction  is,  indeed,  the  cause  of  the    malady, 

which  results  from  the  eilbrts  to  espel  hardened  feces 
through  the  contracted  passage.  The  introduction  of 
the  finger  causes  exquisite  pain." 

"The  first  symptom  of  the  disease,  is  pain  felt  in 
evacuating  the  rectum,  greatly  aggravated  bj  coslive- 
ness,  and  rendered  most  excruciating  by  the  hardness 
eg.  Hence  the  sufferer  is  led  to  use  injections 
and  mild  laxative  medicines.  In  the  commencement, 
the  pain  subsides  at  the  expiration  of  about  half  an 
hour ;  in  its  progress,  the  paroxysms  lengthen  lo  several 
hours'  duration,  and  the  patients  writhe  in  agony,  not 
knowing  what  position  to  put  themselves  in.    They 

suiler  least  in  bed,  and  remain  there  several  days  with- 
out leaving  it.  The  pain  has  accessions  without  any 
known  cause,  and  often  ceases  iii  the  same  manner." 
"The  pain  appears  to  be  owing  to  a  retention  of 
cxcremeniitious  matter  near  the  extremity  of  the  rec- 
tum, the  expulsion  of  whic  h  is  prevented  by  the  con- 
striction of  the  sphincter  ani.  The  feces  are,  some- 
times, streaked  with  a  line  of  blood,  especially  if  they 
be  hard;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case:  sometimes 
there  is  a  discharge  per  anuni  ol  a  while  liquid  matter, 
in  small  quantities;   this  is  what  would   he  expected 

from  an  inflamed  or  ulcerated  mucous  membrane,  but 
occasionally  the  ulceration  extends  to  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  intestine.'' 

"  These  symptoms  vary  in  different  patients.  In 
delicate  and  nervous  women,  a  variety  ol  remote  symp- 
toms occur,  and  often  com  eal  the  origin  of  the  primary 
complaint,  which  is  mistaken  for  cancer  of  the  rectum, 
ulceration  of  the  womb,  &c." 

"  In  this  disease  then;  are  two  distinct  occurrences: 
viz.  constriction  of  the  anus,  and  ulceration  or  fissure. 
The  former  is  the  cause  of  the  latter.  1 1  Iceration  with- 
out constriction,  as  we  every  day  see  in  fistula  in  ano, 
does  not  occasion  so  severe  pain  as  is  felt  in  this  com- 
plaint. With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  this  com- 
plaint, if  it  be  slight,  it  will  sometimes  yield  to  laxative 
medicines  and  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  peri- 
nauin.  But  these  means  are  not  generally  sufficient. 
It  is  then  necessary  to  divide  with  the  Knife  the  whole 
of  the  sphincter  ani,  and  that  if  possible,  immediately 
at  the  seat  of  the  fissure.  The  incision  should  be  at 
least  one-third  of  an  inch  deep,  especially  in  ar  the 
verge  of  the  anus,  and  an  inch  long.  Alter  the  ope- 
ration, or  at  any  rate,  before  cicatrization  begins,  a 
tent  is  to  be  introduced  and  kept  in  the  rectum,  with- 
out which  the  operation  would  be  unsuccessful. 
When  the  fissure  is  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  anus,  as 
the  sphincter  could  not  be  safely  divided  in  that  direc- 
tion, it  is  best  to  cut  towards  the  coccyx.  After  the 
cure  the  rectum  is  found  more  ample  than  before."    A.] 

Anus,  artificial.  An  accidental  opening  in  the 
parietesof  the  abdomen,  to  which  opening  some  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal  leads,  aiui  through  which  the  feces 
are  either  wholly  or  in  part  Discharged.  When  stran- 
gulated hernia  occurs,  in  which  the  intestine  is  simply 
pinched,  and  this  event  is  unknown;  when  it  has  not 
been  relieved  by  the  usual  means ;  or  when  the  ne- 
cessary operation  has  not  been  practised  in  time;  the 
protruded  part  becomes  gangrenous,  and  the  feces 
escape.  But  if  the  patient  should  be  at  last  operated 
upon,  his  feces  are  discharged  through  the  wound,  and 
the  intestines  are  more  easily  emptied.  In  both  cases, 
the  excrement  continues  to  be  discharged  from  the  ar- 
tificial opening.  In  this  way  an  artificial  anus  is 
formed,  through  which  the  excrement  is  evacuated 
during  life. 

Any'drion.  (From  a,  priv.  and  vSup,  water;  so 
called,  because  they  who  eat  of  it  become  thirsty.)  A 
species  of  night-shade,  according  to  Blancard. 

Anypeu'thvnus.  (From  a,  neg.  and  vircv&vvos, 
blameahle.)  Hippocrates,  in  his  Precepts,  uses  this 
word  to  signify  an  accidental  event,  which  cannot  b» 
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charged  on  the  physician,  and  for  which  he  is  not  ac- 
countable 

AO  RI'A.  (Aorta,  re.  f. ;  from  anp,  air,  and  Typtui, 
<>  keep:  so  called  because  the  ancients  supposed  that 
only  air  was  contained  in  it.)  The  great  artery  of 
trie  body,  which  vises  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
peart,  ion, is  a  curvature  in  the  chest,  and  descends 
into  the  abdomen.    See  Artery. 

Apalatiunk  (iALiis.  (From  aTraXo/cu,  to  repel; 
because  it  is  supposed  to  repel  infection.)  See  Ilex 
cassxne. 

APARI'NE.  (From  PiVV,  a  file;  because  its  bark  is 
rough,  and  rasps  like  a  tile.)  Goose-grass.  See  Ga- 
lium iiparinc. 

Aparthro'sis.  (From  ano  and  apdpov,  a  joint.) 
Articulation. 

APATITE.  A  phosphate  of  lime  mineral,  of  a 
white  wine,  yellow,  green  and  red  colour,  found  in 
primitive  rocks  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire. 

[There  are  several  varieties  of  the  phosphate  of 
lime.  The  first  variety  (apatite)  yielded  klaproth, 
lime  55.00,  phosphoric  acid,  45.00. 

Its  solubility  in  acids,  and  inferior  hardness,  may 
serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the chrysoberil,  tourmaline, 
topaz,  chrysolite,  beryl,  emerald,  and  some  Varieties  of 
quartz;  allot'  which  it  more  or  less  resembles,  espe 
cially  the  emerald,  beryl,  and  chrysolite.  From  car- 
bamate of  lime  it  differs  by  its  greater  hardness,  and 
want  of  etl'ervescence  in  acids;  and  itdoes  not,  like  the 
lluate  ot'  lime,  when  its  powder  is  thrown  into  warm 
sulphuric  acid,  yield  a  gas  capable  Of  corroding  glass, 
unless  from  the  accidental  presence  of  a  small  quantity 

of  that  salt.    The  variety  of  phosphate  of  lime,  called 

apatite,  usually  in  crystals,  sometimes  presents  a 
low  six-sided  prism,  the  primitive  form. 

The  same  gangure,  which  contains  lliecrystals,  often 
embraces  grains  or  small  granular  masses,  having  a 
crystalline  structure,  but  nearly  or  quire  destitute  of  a 
regular  form.  The  apatite  occurs  in  veins,  or  is  dis- 
seminated in  granite,  gneiss,  or  other  primitive  rocks. 
It  is  associated  with  quartz,  feldspar,  lluate  of  lime, 
garnets,  llie  oxvdes  of  iron,  tin,  &c. 

Apatite  lias  been  found  iii  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New- York;  also  in  the  States  of  Connecticut  and 
Maine. — CI.  Min.    A.] 

APE'LLA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  pellis,  skin.)  Short- 
ness of  the  prepuce.  Galen  gives  this  name  to  all 
«  hose  prepuce,  either  through  disease,  section,  or 
otherwise,  will  not  cover  the  glans. 

APE'PSIA.  (Aprpsiu,  it.  f.  Artd/ia;  from  a,  priv. 
and  7r£7TTw,  to  digest.)     Indigestion.     See  Dyspepsia. 

Ape'rieks  palpebrarum  rectus.  See  Levator 
palpebru  superioris. 

APERIENT.  (Ape.rie.ns ;  from  aperio,  to  open.) 
L  That,  which  gently  opens  the  bowels. 

2.  Applied  also  to  muscles,  the  office  of  which  is  to 
open  parts  ;  as  the  levator  palpebral  superioris,  which 
is  called,  in  some  anatomical  works,  aperiens  palpebral. 

Aperi'staton.     See  Jiperislatus. 

Aperi'status.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Treptsijui,  to  sur- 
round.) Apcristaton.  An  epithet  used  by  Galen,  of 
an  ulcer  which  is  not  dangerous,  nor  surrounded  by 
inflammation. 

Apk'rtor  ocuxi.     See  Levator palpebrw  superioris. 

APETALUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  petalam,  a  petal.) 
Without  a  petal  or  corol. 

Apetal/K  plant.*:.  Plants  without  petals.  The 
name  of  a  division  of  plants  in  most  systems  of  botany. 

Apeuthy'smenus.  (From  aizo  and  evOvs,  straight.) 
A  name  formerly  given  to  the  intestinum  rectum,  or 
straight  gut. 

A'PEX.  1.  The  extremity  of  a  part ;  as  the  apex  of 
the  tongue,  apex  of  the  nose,  &c. 

2.  The  extremity  of  a  leaf,  apexfolii. 

3.  The  anthera  of  a  flower  of  Tournefort,  Rivinus, 
and  Ray. 

ApiiANi'sMt's.  (From  a<paviZ,u>,  to  remove  from  the 
sight.)     The  removal,  or  gradual  decay,  of  a  disorder. 

APHANITE.  The  name  given  by  Batty  to  a  rock 
apparently  homogeneous,  but  really  compound,  in 
which  aniphibole  is  the  predominant  principle. 

APHiE'RESIS.  (From  a<t>aipcoi,  to  remove.)  This 
term  was  formerly  much  used  in  the  schools  of  surgery, 
to  signify  that  part  of  the  art  which  consists  in  taking 
off  any  diseased  or  preternatural  part  of  the  body. 

VPHELXIA.  (Aphelxia,  a.  I'.:  from  aqbrMut, 
uioiraho  to  separate  or  abstract.)    Revery.    A  genus 
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of  diseases  in  Good's  classification  constituted  by 
absence  or  abstraction  of  mind.    See  Nosology. 

Ai-hepse'.ma.  (From  ar,o,  and  eiiui,  to  boil.)  A 
decoction. 

A'fhbsis.  (From  a<f>inui,  to  remit.)  The  remis- 
sion or  termination  of  a  disorder. 

APiitSTE'sts.  (From  aqjiwui,  to  draw  from.)  An 
abscess. 

Aphlogistic  lamp.    One  which  burns  without  flame. 

A  piiodos.  (From  airo,  and  ocoj,  departure.)  Ex- 
crement.    The  dejection  of  the  body. 

APHO'NIA.  (Acbuvia ;  from  a,  priv.  and  (puvt),  the 
voice.)  A  suppression  of  the  voice,  without  either 
syncope  or  coma.  A  genus  of  disease  in-  the  class 
Locales,  and  order  Dyscinesicc,  of  Cullen. 

1.  When  it  takes  place  from  a  tumour  of  the  fauces, 
or  about  the  glottis,  it  is  termed  aphonia gutturalis. 

2.  When  from  a  disease  of  the  trachea,  aphonia 
trachelitis. 

3.  And  when  from  a  paralysis,  or  want  of  nervous 
energy,  aphonia  atonica. 

APHORIA.  (Aphoria,  m.  f. ;  from  a,  negative,  and 
<pepto,fero,paris.)  Barrenness.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  diseases  in  Good's  new  classification.  See  A'oso' 
logy. 

A'PIIORISM.  (Aphorismus ;  from  a^opitjw,  to  dis- 
tinguish.) A  maxim,  or  principle,  comprehended  in  a 
short  sentence. 

APHRITE.  Earth  foam.  A  carbofiate  of  lime 
usually  found  in  calcareous  veins  at  Gera  in  Misnia  and 
Thuringia. 

[AIM1R1ZITE.  A  variety  of  schorl,  sometimes  in 
nine-sided  prisms,  terminated  at  one  extremity  by  three 
faces,  and  at  the  other  by  six,  of  which  three  are 
larger  than  the  others,  and  stand  on  those  three  lateral 
edges  of  the  prism,  each  of  which  contains  an  angle 
of  120°.—  CI.  Min.    A  J 

APHRODI'SIA.  (From  Kiipohrn,  Venus.)  An 
immoderate  desire  of  venery. 

APHRODISIAC.  (Aphrodisiacus ;  from  a<j>poSteia, 
veniery.)     That  which  excites  a  desire  for  venery. 

Aphropisia'sticon.  (From  a<j>pos,  froth.)  A  troch 
so  called  by  Galen,  because  it  was  given  in  dysenteries, 
where  the  stools  were  frothy.  • 

Apmrodi'sius  morbus.  (From  AQpo&irn,  Venus.) 
The  venereal  disease. 

APHTHA.  (.Aphtha,  ct.  f.  A<p9ai ;  from  airrw,  to 
inflame.)  The  thrush.  Frog,  or  sore  mouth.  Aphtha 
hirtiirinirn  of  Sauvages.  Ulcera  serpentia  oris,  or 
spreading  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  of  Celsus.  Pustula 
oris.  Alcola.  VesiculoB  gingivaram.  Acacos.  Aphtha 
infantum.  A  disease  ranked  by  t'ullcn  in  the  class 
Pyrexia,  order  Exanthemata.  Children  are  very  sub- 
ject to  it.  It  appears  in  small,  white  ulcers  upon  the 
tongue,  gums,  and  around  the  mouth  and  palate, 
resembling  small  particles  of  curdled  milk.  When  the 
disease  is  mild,  it  is  confined  to  these  parts  ;  but  when 
it  is  violent  and  of  long  standing,  it  is  apt  to  extend 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from 
the  mouth  down  to  the  anus ;  and  so  to  excite  severe 
purgings,  flatulencies,  and  other  disagreeable  symp- 
toms. The  disease  when  recent  and  confined  to  the 
mouth,  may  in  general  be  easily  removed;  but  when 
of  long  standing,  and  extending  down  to  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  it  very  frequently  proves  fatal. 

The  thrush  sometimes  occurs  as  a  chronic  disease, 
both  in  warm  climates  and  in  those  northern  countries 
where  the  cold  is  combined  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  moisture,  or  where  the  soil  is  of  a  very 
marshy  nature.  It  may,  in  some  cases,  be  considered 
as  an  idiopathic  affection;  but  it  is  more  usually  symp- 
tomatic. It  shows  itself,  at  first,  by  an  uneasy  sen- 
sation, or  burning  heat  in  the  stomach,  which  comes  on 
by  slow  degrees,  and  increases  gradually  in  violence. 
After  some  time,  small  pimples,  of  about  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head,  show  themselves  on  the  tip  and  edges  of  the 
tongue;  and  these,  at  length,  spread  over  the  whole 
inside  of  the  mouth,  and  occasion  such  a  tenderness 
and  rawness,  that  the  patient  cannot  take  any  food  of 
a  solid  nature;  neither  can  he  receive  any  vinous  or 
spirituous  liquor  into  his  mouth,  without  great  pun- 
gency and  pain  being  excited;  little  febrile  heat  attends 
but  there  is  a  dry  skill,  pale  countenance,  small  pulse, 
and  cold  extremities.  These  symptoms  will  probably 
continue  for  some  weeks,  the  general  health  being 
sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse,  and  then  the 
patient  will  be  attacked  with  acrid  eructations,  or 
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severe  purgings,  which  greatly  exhaust  Ms  strength, 
and  produce  considerable  emaciation  of  the  whole 
body.  After  a  little  time,  these  symptoms  i 
he  again  enjoys  belter  health  ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  the 
acrid  matter  shows  Itself  once  more  in  the  mouth,  with 
greater  virulence  than  before,  and  makes  frequent 
translations  to  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  so  from 
these  to  the  mouth  again,  until,  at  last,  the  patient  is 
reduced  to  a  perfect  skeleton.  Elderly  people,  and 
persons  with  a  shattered  constitution,  are  most  liable 
to  its  attacks.  The  treatment  of  the  thrush  in  children 
is  generally  to  be  begun  with  the  exhibition  of  a  gentle 
emetic:  then  clear  the  bowels,  if  confined,  by  rhubarb 
and  magnesia,  castor  oil,  or  other  mild  aperients ;  or 
sometimes  in  gross,  torpid  habits  by  a  dose  of  calomel. 
In  general  the  prevalence  of  acid  in  the  prima1  vij' 
appears  to  lead  to  the  complaint;  whence  antacid 
remedies  prove  beneficial  in  its  progress:  when  the 
patient  is  costive,  giving  the  preference  to  magnesia  ; 
when  relaxed,  to  chalk,  which  may  be  sometimes 
joined  with  aromatics,  the  mild  vegetable  astringents, 
or  even  a  little  opium,  if  the  diarrhua  be  urgent. 
Where  the  child  is  very  weak,  and  the  aphtha;  of  a 
dark  colour,  the  decoction  of  bark  or  other  tonics  miisi 
be  had  recourse  to.  The  separation  of  the  sloughs  and 
healing  of  the  ulcers  may  be  promoted  by  washing  the 
mouth  occasionally  with  the  honey  of  borax,  diluted 
with  two  or  three  parts  of  rose  water ;  or  where  they 
are  of  a  dark  colour,  by  the  decoction  of  bark,  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric  acid.  The  diet  should  be  light 
and  nutritious,  especially  where  there  is  much  debility. 
As  the  complaint  »s  subsiding,  particular  attention  is 
required  to  obviate  the  bowels  becoming  confined.  In 
the  chronic  aphtha;  affecting  grown  persons,  pretty 
much  the  same  plan  of  treatment  is  to  be  pursued  . 
besides  which,  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha 
and  other  diaphoretics,  assisted  by  the  occasional  use 
of  the  warm  bath,  wearing  flannel  next  the  skin,  par- 
ticularly in  a  damp  eold  climate,  &x.  appear  to  be 
beneficial. 

APHYLLU9.  (From  a,  priv.  and  <bv\\ov,  a  leaf.) 
Leafless.  A  term  applied  to  parts  of  plants  which  arc 
so  conditioned  when  similar  parts  of  other  plants  have 
leaves.  Thus  a  stem  is  said  to  be  aphyllous  when  it  is 
altogether  void  of  leaves.  Li  imams  uses  the,  term 
nudus.  Examples  are  found  in  Cuscuta  Europaa, 
dodder  ;  Asphodelus  fistulosus,  &.C. 

Aphyll.b  plant*.  Aphyllous  plants,  or  plants 
without  leaves.  Some  plants  being  entirely  devoid  of 
leaves,  are  naturally  arranged  under  one  head,  to 
Which  this  name  is  given. 

ATIS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  insects  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  system.    The  bee. 

Apis  mbllifica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
honey-bee.  It  was  formerly  dried  and  powdered,  and 
thus  given  internally  as  a  diuretic.  It  is  to  the  industry 
of  this  little  animal  "that  we  are  ind;  bted  for  honey  and 
wax.  See  J\Iel  and  Cera.  Tbe  venom  of  the  bee, 
according  to  Fontana,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  viper.  It  is  contained  in  a  small  vesicle, 
and  has  a  hot  acrid  taste  like  that  of  the  scorpion. 

A'PIUM.  {Apium,  i.  n. ;  from  tjnios,  Dorici,  airioc, 
mild :  or  from  apes,  bees  ;  because  they  are  fond  of  it.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  sys- 
tem.   Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  herb  smallage. 
See  Apium  graveolens. 

Apium  oraveolens.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
apium  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Apium— foliolis  cau- 
linis,  cuneiformibus,  umbellis,  sessilibus,  of  Linneus. 
Smallage  The  root,  seeds,  and  fresh  plant,  are  ape- 
rient and  carminative. 
Apium  hortinse.  See  Apium  petroselinum. 
Apium  fetroseundm.  The  systematic  name  for 
Oiepetroselinumof  the  pharmacopoeias.  Petroselinum 
xmlgare.  Apium  korlense.  Common  parsley.  Apium 
—foliis  caulinis  linearibus,  involucellis  minulis,  of 
Linnama.  Both  the  roots  and  seeds  of  this  plant  were 
formerly  directed  by  the  London  College  for  medicinal 
use,  and  the  root  is  still  retained  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia:  the  former  have  a  sweetish  taste, 
accompanied  with  a  slight  warmth  or  flavour,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  carrot;  the  latter  are  in  taste 
warmer  and  more  aromatic  than  any  other  part  of  the 
plant,  and  manifest  considerable  bitterness.  The  roots 
are  said  to  be  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  have  been 
employed  in  nephritic  pains  and  obstructions  of  urine,  f 
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The  seeds  possess  aromatic  and  carminative  powerav 
but  are  seldom  prescribed. 

[APLOMB  of  Hatty,  Brochant,  Brognlart.  This 
very  rare  mineral  has  been  observed  only  in  dodecae 
droiis  with  rhombic  faces,  marked  by  slri.e,  parallel  to 
the  shorter  diagonals.  Thiadodecaearon  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  a  cube  by  one  of  the  most  simple  laws 
of  decrement :  viz.  that  of  a  single  range  of  particles 
parallel  to  all  the  edges  of  a  cube.  Hence  its  name 
ftom  the  Creek  AirXoor,  simple. 

The  Aplome  gives  tire  with  steel,  and  feebly  scratches 
quartz.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3.44.  Its  fracture  in 
some  parts  is  uneven  and  nearly  dull ;  while  i:i  others 
it  is  shining  and  slightly  conchoidal.  Its  colour  is 
usually  a  deep  brown,  sometimes  yellowish  green. 
It  is  usually  opaque,  but  the  small  crystals  often  tians- 
mit  an  orange-coloured  light. 
It  is  fusible  bv  the  blow-pipe  into  a  blackish  glass.  It 
ed  of  silcx,  40.0,  alumine  20.0,  lime  14.5, 
ozyde  of  iron  14.5,  manganese  2.0,  ferruginous  silex 
2.0 ;  =  93.00. 

It  difi'ers  from  the  garnet  in  the  direction  of  its  stria; 
and  its  inTerior  specific  gravity.  It  has  been  found  in 
Siberia  and  Saxonv. — CI.  Min.    A.] 

Al'LON-rE.  A  deep  orange-brown  mineral,  mostly 
considered  to  be  a  variety  of  the  garnet. 

APNBU'STIA.  (From  a,  and  m>£u>,  to  breathe.) 
A  defect  or  difficulty  of  respiration,  such  as  happens  in 
a  cold,  &c.     Foesius. 

Apnuea'.     The  same. —  Galen. 
Apocapni'smus.    (From  airo,  and  Kairvoc,  Bmoke.) 
A  fumigation. 

Apocaliia  rsis.  (From  am,  and  KaOatpu,  to  purge.) 
An  evacuation  of  humours.  A  discharge  downwards, 
and  sometimes  applied,  with  little  discrimination,  to, 
vomiting. 

Apocaumze'sis.  (From  anoicav\lt(i>,  to  break  trans- 
versely.)    A  transverse  fracture. — Hippocrates. 

APOCENO  isIS.  (From  airo,  and  kcvou>,  to  evacu- 
ate.)    1.  A  flow  or  evacuation  of  any  humour. 

2.  The  name  of  an  order  in  the  class  Locales  of 
Cullen,  which  embraces  diseases  characterized  by  a 
superabundant  flux  of  blood,  or  other  fluid,  without 
pyrexia. 

Apo'cope.  (From  airo,  and  kotttu,  to  cut  from.) 
Abscission,  or  the  removal  of  a  part  by  cutting  it  off. 

Apo'crisis.  (From  airo,  and  Kpivto,  to  secrete 
from.)  A  secretion  of  superabundant  humours. — 
Hippocrates. 
Apocru'sticon.  See  Apooruslinum.. 
Apocru'stinum.  (From  airoicpovta,  to  repel.)  Apo- 
crvsticon.  An  astringent  or  repellent  medicine. — 
Galen. 

Apocye'sis.  (From  airo,  and  kvw,  to  bring  forth.) 
Parturition,  or  the  bringing  forth  of  a  child. —  Galen. 

Apodacry'tica.     (From  airo,  and  Saicpv,  a  tear ) 
Medicines  which,   by  exciting  tears,  remove  super- 
fluous humours  from  the  eyes,  as  onions  he. — Pliny. 
Apogeu'sis.     See  Ageustia. 
Apogeu'stia.     See  Ageustia. 
Apoginone'sis.     (From  airoyivopat,  to  be  absent.) 
The  remission  or  absence  of  a  disease. — Hippocrates. 

Apoglauco'sis.  (From  airo,  and  yXaritof,  sky- 
coloured  ;  so  called  because  of  its  bluish  appearance.) 
See  Glaucoma. 

Apo'gonum.  (From  airo,  and  yivouai,  to  beget.)  A 
living  foetus  in  the  womb. — Hippocrates. 

Apolbp'sIS.  (From  airo,  and  \ap6avw,  to  take 
from.)  An  interception,  suppression,  or  retention  of 
urine,  or  any  other  natural  evacuation. — Hippo- 
crates. 

ApoLiNo'sts.  (From  airo,  and  Xtvov,  flax.)  The 
method  of  curing  a  fistula,  according  to  iEgineta,  by 
the  application  of  raw  flax. 

Apo'lysis.  (From  airo,  and  Xuw,  to  release.)  The 
solution  or  termination  of  a  disease.  The  removal  of 
a  bandage. — Erolianus. 

APOMA'GMA.  (From  airo,  and  narria,  to  cleanse 
from.)  Any  thing  used  to  cleanse  and  wipe  away 
filth  from  sores,  as  sponge,  &c. — Hippocrates. 

Apomathe'ma.  (From  airo,  ncg.  and  /jtavOavu,  to) 
learn.)  Hippocrates  expresses,  by  tliis  term,  a  forget 
fulness  of  all  that  has  been  learnt. 

Apo'mem.  (From  airo,  from,  and  jitXi,  honey.)  An 
oxymel,  or  decoction,  made  with  honey. 

APONEUROSIS.  (From  airo,  and  vevpoi,  a  nerve  • 
from  an  erroneous  supposition  of  the  ancients,  that  it 
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Was  formed  by  Uie  expansion  of  a  nerve.)  A  tendi- 
nous expansion.     See  Muscle. 

AI'O'NIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  novo;,  pain.)  Free- 
dom trom  pain. 

Aponitro'sis.  (From  airo,  and  virpov,  nitre.)  The 
sprinkling  an  ulcer  over  with  nitre. 

Apopalle'sis.  (From  aironaWu,  to  throw  off 
hastily.)  An  abortion,  or  premature  expulsion  of  a 
foetus. — Hippocrates. 

Apopalsis.    See  Apopallcsis. 

Apopeda'sis.  (From  airo,  and  nniau,  to  jump 
from.)     A  luxation. 

APOPHLEGMA'SIA.  (From  airo,  and  i>\cyua: 
phlegm.)     A  discharge  of  phlegm  or  mucus. 

APOPHLEGMA'TIC.  (Apophlegmatieus ;  from 
airo,  and  qjXcyna,  phlegm.)  A pophlegmatizanti  a  ; 
Apophlegmatiionta.  1.  Medicines  which  excite  the 
secretion  of  mucus  from  the  mouth  and  nose. 

2.  Masticatories. 

3.  Errhines. 

/?i'ophleoma.tiza.ktia..  See  Apophlegmatic. 
Apophlkomatizonta.  See  Apophlegmatic. 
Apophra'xis.  (From  airo-,  and  </>pacrou>,  to  interrupt.) 

A  suppression  of  the  menstrual  discharge. 

Apophtha'rma.  (From  airo,  and  (pOupu),  to  cor- 
rupt.)   A  medicine  to  procure  abortion. 

Apophthe'gma.  (From  a7ro00£vyo/<at,  to  speak 
eloquently.)     A  short  maxim,  or  axiom  ;  a  rule. 

Apo'phthora.  (From  airo(pdcipu>,  to  be  abortive.) 
An  abortion. 

Apophy'ades.  The  ramifications  of  the  veins  and 
arteries. — Hippocrates. 

Apo'phvas.  (From  airorpvu,  to  proceed  from.) 
Any  thing  which  grows  or  adheres  to  another,  as  a 
wart  to  the  finger. 

APOPIIYLLlTE.  Ichthyophthalmite.  Fish-eye 
etone.  A  mineral  composed  of  silex,  potassa,  and 
water,  found  in  the  iron  mine  of  Utoe,  in  Sweden. 

[This  mineral  occurs  in  laminated  masses,  or  in 
regular  crystals,  having  a  strong,  and  peculiar  external 
lustre,  which  is  intermediate  between  vitreous  and 
pearly.  When  exposed  to  the  flame  of  a  lamp  it  exfo- 
liates. Before  the  blow-pipe  it  melts  with  some  diffi- 
culty into  a  white  enamel.  Its  fragments,  placed  in 
cold  nitric  acid,  are  gradually  converted  into  a  whitish, 
flaky  substance.  Its  powder  forms  a  jelly  in  nitric  or 
muriatic  acid.  It  contains  silex  .51,  lime  28,  potash  4, 
water  17.  It  is  lighter  and  harder  than  sulphate  of 
barytes,  but  much  less  hard  than  adularia,  both  of 
which  it  may  resemble. — CI.  Min.    A.J 

APO'PHYSIS.  (From  airo<pvo>,  to  proceed  from.) 
1.  In  anatom'y.  Appendix  ;  Probole ;  Ecphysis  ;  Pro- 
cessus ;  Productio ;  Projectura;  Protubcrantia.  A 
process,  projection,  or  protuberance  of  a  bone  beyond 
a  plain  surface;  as  the  nasal  apophysis  of  the  frontal 
bone,  &c. 

2.  In  botany,  this  word  is  applied  to  a  fleshy  tuber- 
cle under  the  basis  of  the  capsule  or  dry  fruit  adher- 
ing to  the  frondose  mosses. 

Apople'cta  vena.  A  name  formerly  applied  to  the 
internal  jugular  vein;  so  called  because  in  apoplexies 
it  appears  full  and  turgid. — Bartholin. 

:\  l'(  iPLE'CTIC.  (From  airoir\n\ia,  an  apoplexy.) 
Belonging  to  an  apoplexy. 

APOPLE'XY.  (Apoplexy,  a.  f . ;  from  airo,  and 
irKnaaia,  to  strike  or  knock  down;  because  persons, 
when  seized  with  this  disease,  fall  down  suddenly.) 
A  sudden  abolition,  in  some  degree,  of  the  powers  of 
sense  anil  motion,  the  patient  lying  in  a  sleep-like 
state ;  the  action  of  the  heart  remaining,  as  well  as 
the  respiration,  often  with  a  stertorous  noise.  Cullen 
arrances  it  in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  order  Comata: 

1.  When  it  takes  place  from  a  congestion  of  blood, 
it  is  termed  Jlpoplexia  sanguinea. 

2.  When  there  is  an  abundance  of  serum,  as  in  per- 
sons of  a  cold  phlegmatic  temperament,  Apoplexia 
serosa. 

3.  If  it  arise  from  water  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  it  is  called  Apoplexia  hydrocephalica.  See  Hy- 
drocephalus. 

4.  If  from  a  wound,  Apoplexia  traumatica.. 

5.  If  from  poisons,  Apoplexia  venenata. 

6.  If  from  the  action  of  suffocating  exhalations, 
Apoplexia  suffocata. 

7.  If  from  passionsof  themind,  Apoplexia  mcntalis. 

8.  And  when  it  is  joined  with  catalepsy,  Apoplexia 
ca'uleptica. 
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Apoplexy  makes  Its  attack  chiefly  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life;  and  most  usually  on  those  who  are  of  a 
corpulent  habit,  with  a  short  neck,  and  large  head  ; 
and  who  lead  an  inactive  life,  make  use  of  a  full  diet, 
or  drink  to  excess.  'I  he  immediate  cause  of  apoplexy, 
is  a  compression  of  the  brain,  produced  either  by  an 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  and 
distending  thi  m  to  Buch  a  decree,  as  to  compress  the 
medullary  portion  of  the  brain;  or  by  an  effusion  of 
blood  from  the  red  vessels,  or  of  scrum  from  the  exha- 
lante  ;  winch  fluids  are  accumulated  in  such  a  quan- 
tity as  to  occasion  compression.  These  states,  of 
overdistension  and  of  effusion,  may  be  brought  on  by 
whatever  increases  the  afflux,  and  impetus  of  the 
blood  in  the  arteries  of  the  iiead;  such  as  violent  tils 
of  passion,  great  exertions  of  muscular  .strength,  severe 
exercise,  excess  in  venery,  stooping  down  for  any 
length  of  time,  wearing  any  thing  too  tight  about  the 
neck,  overloading  the  stomach,  long  exposure  to  ex- 
cessive cold,  or  a  vertical  sun,  the  sudden  suppression 
of  any  long-accustomed  evacuation,  the  apple 
the  fumes  of  certain  narcotic  and  metallic  sub 
such  as  opium,  alkohol,  charcoal,  mercury,  &c.  and 
by  blows,  wounds,  and  other  external  injuries;  in 
short,  apoplexy  may  be  produced  by  whatever  deter- 
mines too  great  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain,  or  pre- 
vents its  free  return  from  that  organ. 

The  young,  and  those  of  a  full  plethoric  habit,  arc 
most  liable  to  attacks  of  the  sanguineous  apoplexy ; 
and  those  of  a  phlegmatic  constitution,  or  who  are 
much  advanced  in  life,  to  the  serous.  Apoplexy  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  headache,  giddiness,  dimness 
of  sight,  loss  of  memory,  faltering  of  the  tongue  in 
speaking,  numbness  in  the  extremities,  drowsiness, 
stupor,  and  nightmare,  all  denoting  an  affection 
of  the  brain;  but  it  more  usually  happens  that, 
without  much  previous  indisposition,  the  person  falls 
down  suddenly,  the  cou  runes  florid,  the 

us  swelled  and  puffed  UP,  the  vessels  of  the 
head,  particularly  of  the  neck  and  temples,  seem  tur- 
gid and  distended  with  blood  :  the  eyes  are  prominent 
and  fixed,  the  breathing  is  difficult  and  performed  with 
a  snorting  noise,  and  the  pulse  is  strong  and  full. 
Although  the  whole  body  is  affected  with  the  loss  of 
sense  and  motion,  it  nevertheless  takes  place  often 
more  upon  one  side  than  the  other,  which  is  called 
hemiplegia,  and  in  this  case,  the  side  least  affected 
with  palsy  is  somewhat  convulsed. 

In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  event,  we  must  be 
guided  by  the:  violence  of  the  symptoms.  If  the  fit  is 
of  long  duration,  the  respiration  laboiious  and  sleru> 
rous,  and  the  person  much  advanced  in  years,  the  dis- 
ease, in  all  probability,  will  terminate  fatally.  In 
some  cases,  it  goes  oil' entirely;  but  it  more  frequently 
leaves  a  state  of  mental  imbecility  behind  it,  or  termi- 
nates in  a  hemiplegia,  or  in  death.  Even  when  an 
attack  is  recovered  from,  it  most  frequently  returns 
again,  after  a  short  period  of  time,  and  in  the  end 
proves  fatal.  In  dissections  of  apoplexy,  blood  is  often 
found  effused  on  the  surface  and  in  the  cavities  of  the 
brain  ;  and  in  other  instances,  a  turgidity  and  disten- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels  are  to  be  observed-  In  some 
cases,  tumours  have  been  found  attached  to  different 
parts  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  in  others,  net 
traces  of  any  real  affection  of  it  could  be  observed. 

On  an  attack  of  sanguineous  apoplexy,  all  compres- 
sion should  be  removed  from  the  neck,  the  patient  idid 
with  his  head  a  good  deal  raised,  and  a  free  admission 
of  cool  air  allowed.  Then  blood  should  be  taken 
freely  from  the  armor  the  temporal  artery,  or  the  jugu- 
lar vein;  which  it  may  be  sometimes  nei 
repeat,  if  the  symptoms  continue,  and  the  p 
still  plethoric;  "or  if  blond  can  less  be  spared,  cupping 
or  leeches  may  lessen  the  congestion  in  the  brain. 
The  next  object  should  be  thoroughly  to  evacuate  the 
bowels  by  some  active  purgative,  as  calomel  joined 
with  jalap,  or  with  extract  of  colocynth,  or  followed 
by  infusion  of  senna  and  some  neutral  salt.  With  a  lit- 
tle tartarized  antimony  or  tincture  of  jalap  repeated 
every  two  hours  till  it  operates  ;  or  a  draught  of  tinc- 
ture of  senna  and  wine  of  aloes,  where  the  bowels  are 
very  torpid,  may  answer  the  purpose.  stimulant 
clysters  will  also  be  proper,  particularly  if  the  patient 
cannot  swallow,  as  common  sail  and  syrup  of  buck- 
thorn, with  a  proper  quantity  of  gruel,  infusion  of 
senna  or  infusion  of  colocynth;  or  a  tu.pentine  clyster 
I  in  elderly  torpid  habits.    Cold  should  then  be  applied 
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assiduously  to  the  scalp,  the  halt  being  previously 
shaved,  and  a  blister  to  the  back  ot'  the  neck ;  and 
diaphoretic  medicines  may  be  exhibited,  avoiding, 
liowever,  those  which  contain  opium.  Sinapisms  to  the 
feet  may  also  be  useful,  particularly  if  these  are  cold. 
If  under  these  means,  the  sensibility  does  not  gradually 
return,  some  of  the  gentle  diffusible  stimulants  will  be 
proper,  as  ammonia,  mustard,  ether,  camphor,  Sec. : 
and  at  this  period,  a  blister  to  the  scalp  may  come  in 
aid.  By  some  practitioners  emetics  are  recommended, 
but  their  use  is  hazardous,  especially  if  sufficient 
evacuations  be  not  premised:  and  the  same  may  be 
observed  of  sternutatories.  In  the  serous  form  of  the 
disease,  general  bleeding  is  inadmissible,  and  even 
the  local  abstraction  of  blood  should  be  very  spa- 
ringly made;  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  espe- 
cially by  aloetic  or  mercurial  formulas,  but  not  pro- 
curing profuse  discharges;  and  the  other  secretions 
maintained,  especially  by  the  use  of  the  diffusible 
stimulants  already  mentioned;  blisters  to  the  head, 
and  errhines  may  be  here  also  useful.  When  apo- 
plectic symptoms  have  been  occasioned  by  opium,  or 
other  narcotics,  the  timely  discharge  of  this  by  an 
active  emetic  will  be  ilie  most  important  measure; 
but  in  a  plethoric  habit,  bleeding  should  be  premised; 
subsequently  various  stimulants  may  be  employed,  as 
ammonia,  vinegar,  &c.  endeavouring  to  procure  a 
determination  to  the  surface',  and  rousing  the  patient 
from  his  torpid  state.  The  prevention  of  the  san- 
guineous form  of  the  disease  will  be  best  attempted 
by  abstemiousness,  regular  moderate  exercise,  and 
keeping  up  the  evacuations ;  an  issue  or  seton  may 
also  be  useful ;  but  under  urgent  circumstances,  bleed- 
ing, especially  topical,  must  be  resorted  to.  In  leuco- 
phlegmatic  habits,  a  more  nutritious  diet  will  be 
proper. 

APOPNI'XIS.  (From  airoirny&j,  to  suffocate.)  A 
suffocation. — Mcsc/iion. 

APOPSOPHE'SIS.  (From  airo,  and  xporpeo),  to  emit 
wind.)  The  emission  of  wind  by  the  anus  or  uterus, 
according  to  Hippocrates. 

APOPSY'CHIA.  (From  airo,  from,  and  ipuxv,  the 
mind.)  The  highest  degree  of  deliquiuin,  or  fainting, 
according  to  Galen. 

APO'PTOSIS.  (From  airoirnrro),  to  fall  down.)  A 
prolapsus,  or  falling  dowuof  any  part  through  relaxa- 
tion.— Erutian. 

Aporb'xis.  (From  airo,  and  opzyw,  to  stretch  out.) 
A  play  with  balls,  in  the  gymnastic  exercises. 

Apo'ria.  (From  a,  priy.  and  nopos,  a  duct.)  Rest- 
lessness, uneasiness,  occasioned  by  the  interruption  of 
perspiration,  or  any  stoppage  of  the  natural  secretions. 

Aporrhi'psis.  (From  oirop^iirrw,  to  cast  oft.) 
Hippocrates  used  this  word  to  signify  that  kind  of 
insanity  where  the  patient  tears  off  his  clothes,  and 
casts  them  from  him. 

AposCepaRNi'smus.  (From  airo,  from,  and  <wccirao- 
risoi,  to  strike  with  a  hatchet.)  Deasciatio.  A  spe- 
cies of  fracture,  when  part  of  a  bone  is  chipped  off.— 
Gorrams. 

Aposoha'sis.  (From  airo,  and  cTxagw,  to  scarify.) 
Aposchasnues.  A  scarification.  Venesection. — Hip- 
pocrates. 

[APOSEPEDINE.  The  products  of  the  fermenta- 
tion of  cheese  have  been  examined  by  M.  Bracconnot, 
who  has  shown  that  the  substance,  called  by  Proust 
caseous  oxide,  has  no  claim  to  such  a  title,  and  pro- 
poses to  call  it  Aposepedine,  from  airo,  and  atj-nciiav, 
iri'sult  of  putrefaction).  To  obtain  this  substance, 
the  curd  of  skim-milk,  spontaneously  coagulated,  is  to 
he  mixed  with  water,  and  exposed  in  an  open  vessel 
until  the  putrefaction  has  fully  obtained  its  height. 
By  filtration,  a  liquor  is  obtained  which,  on  being  con- 
centrated by  evaporation,  yields  a  product  of  a  very 
fcetid  odour,  owing  apparently  to  the  presence  of  an 
oily  substance.  Towards  the  close  of  the  evaporation, 
vapours  of  acetic  acid  pass  over,  and  a  liquid  of  the 
consistence  of  syrup  remains;  which,  on  cooling,  con- 
cretes into  a  granulated,  reddish  mass  Idee  honey,  and 
of  a  saline  bitter  taste.  Treated  by  alkohol,  it  is  sepa- 
rated into  a  soluble  and  insoluble  portion.  The  latter 
is  the  Aposepedine  of  M.  Bracconnot:  the  former  is 
tin.  cascau  of  ammonia  of  Proust.—  Webster  8  Man. 
Ok«in.    A.l  .  _., 

Aposi'tia.  (From  airo,  from,  and  oitos,  rood) 
Apositws.    A  loathing  of  food. — wclen. 

Aposfa'sma.    (From  airoo-rraai,  to  tear  off)    A  vio- 
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lent,  Irregular  fracture  of  a  tendon,  ligament,  to  * 

Galen. 

ArosPHACELi'sis.  (From  airo,  and  o<baxt\oc,  a 
bonification.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  won!  to  denote 
a  mortification  of  the  flesh  in  wounds,  or  fractures, 
caused  by  too  tight  a  bandage. 

APOSTASIS.  (From  airo,  and  ojtjui,  to  recede 
from.)     1.  An  abscess,  or  collection  ot  matter. 

2.  The  coming  away  of  a  fragment  of  bene  by  frac- 
ture. 

3.  When  a  distemper  passes  away  by  some  outlet, 
Hippocrates  calls  it  an  apostasis  by  excretion. 

4.  When  the  morbific  matter,  by  its  own  weight, 
falls  and  settles  on  any  part,  an  apostasis  by  settle- 
ment. 

5.  When  one  disease  turns  to  another,  an  upostasis 
by  metastasis. 

APOSTA'XIS.  (From  airora^u),  to  distil  from.) 
Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  express  the  delluxion  or 
distillation  of  any  humour,  or  fluid:  as  blood  from  the 
nose. 

APOSTELUS.  An  apostle.  An  ointment  and 
other  things  were  formerly  so  designated  from  sonic 
famous  inventer  ;  as  unguentum  apostelorum,  because 
it  has  twelve  ingredients  in  it. 

APOSTEMA.     (Apustana,  atis.  n.;  from  urbimm, 

to  recede.)     The  term  given  by  the  ancients  to  ab- 

in  general.    See  Abscess. 

APOSTEMA'TIAI.    Those  who,  from  an  inward 

abscess,   void   pus   downward,    are   thus   called  by 

Aretteus. 

Aposteri'qma.  (From  airo;i;p<ya>,/itte'o.)  Galen 
uses  this  word  to  denote  a  rest  of  a  diseased  part,  a 
cushion. 

Apo'strophe.  (From  airo,  and  ^petpio,  to  turn 
from.)  Tims  Paulus  ^Egineta  expresses  an  aversion 
for  food. 

APOSVRINGE'SIS.  (From  airo,  and  ovpiyl,  a 
fistula.)  The  degeneracy  of  a  sore  into  a  fistula. — 
Hippocrates. 

APOSY'RMA.  (From  airo,  and  aupw,  to  rub  off.) 
An  abrasion  or  disquamation  of  the  bones  or  skin. — 
Hippocrates. 

APOTANEUSIS.  (From  airo,  and  rctvui,  to  ex- 
tend.) An  extension,  or  elongation,  of  any  member 
or  substance. 

Apotelme'sis.  (From  airo,  and  reXpa,  a  bog.)  An 
expurgation  of  filth,  or  fa;ces. 

APOTHE'CA.  (ATtodnxn;  from  airoTiOnpi,  to  re- 
posit.)  A  shop,  or  vessel,  where  medicines  are  sold, 
or  deposited. 

APOTHECA'RY.  (Apothecarius  ;  from  airo,  and 
Ttdrjui,  pono,  to  put:  so  called  from  his  employ  being 
to  prepare,  and  keep  in  readiness,  the  various  articles 
in  the  Materia  Medica,  and  to  compound  them  for  the 
physician's  use;  or  from  atroOriKn,  a  shop.)  In  every 
European  country,  except  Great  Britain,  the  apothe- 
cary is  the  same  as  we  name  in  England  the  druggist 
and  chemist. 

APOTHERAPEI'A.  (From  airo,  and  Sepmrcvui,  to 
cure.)     A  perfect  cure,  according  to  Hippocrates. 

Apotherapeu'tica.  (From  aTroScomre.ua>,  to  heal.) 
Therapeutics.  That  part  of  medicine  which  teaches 
the  art  of  curing  disorders. 

Apothe  rmit.m.  (From  airo,  and  Scp^rj,  heat.)  An 
acrimonious  pickle,  with  mustard,  vinegar,  and  oil. — 
Galen. 

APO'THESIS.  (From  airo,  and  rt8npt,  to  replace.) 
The  reduction  of  a  dislocated  bone,  according  to  Hip- 
pocrates. 

APOTHLI'MMA.  (From  airo,  and  SAi^w,  to  press 
from.)     The  dregs  or  expressed  juice  ot  a  plant. 

Apothrau'sis.  (From  airo,  and  $pavu>,  to  break.) 
The  taking  away  the  splinters  of  a  broken  bone. 

Apo'tocus.  (From  airo,  and  nierw,  to  bring  forth.) 
Abortive  ;  premature. — Hippocrates. 

Apotre'psis.  (From  airo,  and  rpsiriu,  to  turn  from.) 
A  resolution  or  reversion  of  a  suppi'u  atiug  tumour. 

Apotrop/e'a.  (From  airorpriroi,  to  avert.)  An 
amulet,  or  charm,  to  avert  diseases. — Foesius. 

A'POZEM.  (Apozema.  From  airo,  and  gco,,  to 
boil.)    A  decoction. 

Apozeu'xis.  (From  airo,  and  fcuyvtvui,  to  sepa- 
rate.)   The  separation  or  removal  of  morbid  parts , 

Hippocrates. 

Apo'zymos.  (From  airo,  and  IJvfnj,  ferment )  Fer- 
mented. 
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APPARA'TUS.  (From  appareo.  to  appear,  or  l.e 
ready  at  hand.)  This  term  is  applied  to  the  instru- 
ments and  the  preparation  and  arrangement  of  every 
thing  necessary  in  the  performance  of  any  operation, 
medical,  surgical,  or  chemical. 

Apparatus  altus.    See  Lithotomy. 

Apparatus  major.     See  Lithotomy. 

Apparatus  minor.    See  Litliotomy. 

Apparatus,  pneumatic.  The  discovery  of  aeri- 
form fluids  has,  in  modern  chemistry,  occasioned  the 
necessity  of  some  peculiar  instruments,  by  means  of 
which  those  substances  may,  in  distillations,  solutions, 
or  other  operations,  be  caught,  collected,  and  properly 
managed.  The  proper  instruments  for  this  are  styled 
the  pneumatic  apparatus.  Any  kind  of  air  is  specifi- 
cally lighter  then  any  liquid ;  and,  therefore,  if  not 
decomposed  by  it,  rises  through  it  in  bubbles.  On  this 
principle  rests  the  essential  part  of  the  apparatus, 
adapted  to  such  operations.  Its  principal  part  is  the 
pneumatic  trough,  which  is  a  kind  of  reservoir  for  the 
liquid,  through  which  the  gas  is  conveyed  and  caused 
to  rise,  and  is  filled  either  with  water  or  with  quick- 
silver. Some  inches  below  its  brim  a  horizontal  shelf 
is  fastened,  in  dimension  about  half  or  the  third  part 
of  the  tro  igh,  and  in  the  water-trough  this  is  provided 
on  its  foremost  edge  with  a  row  of  holes,  into  which, 
from  underneath,  short-necked  funnels  are  fixed.  The 
trough  is  filled  with  water  sufficient  to  cover  the  shelf, 
to  support  the  receivers,  which  being  previously  filled 
with  water  are  placed  invertedly,  their  open  end 
turned  down  upon  the  above-mentioned  holes,  through 
which  afterward  the  gases,  conveyed  there  and  di- 
rected by  means  of  the  funnels,  rise  in  the  form  of  air 
bubbles. 

In  some  cases  the  trough  must  be  filled  with  quick- 
silver, because  water  absorbs  or  decomposes  some 
kindJ  of  air.  The  price  and  specific  gravity  of  that 
metal  make  it  necessary  to  give  to  the  quicksilver 
trough  smaller  dimensions.  It  is  either  cut  in  marble, 
or  made  of  wood  well  joined.  The  late  Karsto  has 
contrived  an  apparatus,  which,  to  the  advantage  of 
saving  room,  adds  that  of  great  conveniency. 

To  disengage  gases,  retorts  of  glass,  either  common 
or  tubulated,  are  employed,  and  placed  in  a  sand-bath, 
or  heated  by  a  lamp.  Earthen,  or  coated  glass  retorts, 
are  put  in  the  naked  fire.  If  necessary,  they  are 
joined  with  a  metallic  or  glass  conveying  pipe. 
When,  besides  the  afiriform,  other  fluids  are  to  he  col- 
lected, the  middle  or  intermediate  bottle  finds  its  use  ; 
and  to  prevent,  after  cooling,  the  rising  of  the  water 
from  the  trough  into  the  disengaging  vessel,  the  tube 
of  safety  is  employed.  For  the  extrication  of  gases 
taking  place  in  solutions,  for  which  no  external  heat  is 
required,  the  bottle  called  disengaging  bottle,  or  proof, 
may  be  used.  For  receivers,  to  collect  disengaged 
airs,  various  cylinders  of  glass  are  used,  whether  gra- 
duated or  not,  either  closed  at  one  end  or  open  at  both  ; 
and  in  this  last  case,  they  are  made  air-tight  by  a  stop- 
per fitted  by  grinding.  Besides  these,  glass  bells  and 
common  bottles  are  employed. 

To  combine  with  water,  in  a  commodious  way, 
some  gases  that  are  only  gradually  and  slowly  ab- 
sorbed by  it,  the  glass  apparatus  of  Parker  is  ser- 
viceable. 

APPENDI'CULA.    A  little  appendage. 

Appendicula  c/eci  vkrmiformis.  A  vermicular 
process,  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  the  size  of  a 
goose-quill,  which  hangs  to  the  inlestinutn  caxumof 
the  human  body. 

Apkpndicul*  eppiloic*.  Appendices  coli  adiposw. 
The  small  appendices  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  which 
are  tilled  with  adipose  substance.    See  Omentum. 

APPENDICULA  TUS.     Applied  to  leaves,  leaf- 
stalks, &c.  that  are  furnished  with  an  additional  organ 
for  some  particular  purpose  not  essential  to  it ;  as  the 
Dionaa   muscipula,  the  leaves  of  which    terminate 
each  in   a  pair  of  toothed  irritable  lobes,  that  close 
over  and  imprison  insects;  as  also  the  leaf  of  the  JVe- 
pentha  distillatorea,  which  bears  a  covered  pitcher  full 
of  Mater;    the  leaves  of  our  Utriculum,  which  have 
numerous  bladders  attached  to  them  which  seen)  to 
secrete  air  and  float  them  ;  and  the  petiolus  of  the 
Diptacus  pilosus,  which  has  little  leaves  at  its  base. 
APPENDIX     1.  An  appendage;   that  which  be- 
longeth  to  any  thing. 
'_'.   ^ee  Apophysis. 
A 1TLE.    See  Pyrus. 
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Apple,  acid  of.    See  Malic  acid. 
Apple,  pine.    See  JUromclia  ananus. 
Apple,  thorn.     Sec  Datura  stramonium. 
Appropriate  affinity.     See  Affinity  intermediate. 
^£RiOUT.     See  Prunus  armeniaca. 
APYKE'XIA.     (From  a,  priv.  and  mocha,  a  fever.) 
A  pyrexia.  Without  fever.— The  intermission  of  lever- 
lsh  heat. 

APYRI'NTJS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  mionv,  nucleus,  a 
kernel.)     Without  a  kernel. 

Apykin-e  plant.*:.  Plants  without  kernels.  The 
name  in  Gerard's  arrangement  of  a  class  of  plants. 

APYROUS.  Bodies  which  sustain  the  action  of  a 
strong  heat  for  a  considerable  time,  without  change  or 
figure  or  other  properties,  have  been  called  apyrous ; 
but  the  word  is  now  very  seldom  used.  It  is  synony 
mous  with  refractory. 
A'QUA.    See  Water. 

Aqu,e  aeris  nxi.  Water  impregnated  with  fixed 
air.  This  is  liquid  carbonic  acid,  or  water  impreg- 
nated with  carbonic  acid.  It  sparkles  in  the  glass,  has 
a  pleasant  acidulous  taste,  and  forms  an  excellent  be- 
verage. It  diminishes  thirst,  lessens  the  morbid  heat 
of  the  body,  and  acts  as  a  powerful  diuretic.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  remedy  in  increasing  irritability  of 
the  stomach,  as  in  advanced  pregnancy,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  best  anti-emetics  which  we  po 

Aqua  aluminis  composita.  Compound  solution 
of  alum,  formerly  called  aqua  aluminosa  bateana. 
See  Liquor  aluminis  compositus. 

Aqua  ammonij;  acetates.    See  Ammonia  acetatis 
liquor. 
Aqua  ammonije  vvrx.    See  Ammonia. 
Aqua  aneti.     See  Anethum  gravcolms. 
Aqua  calcis.    See  Culcis  liquor. 
Aqua  carui.    See  Qarum  carui. 
Aqua  cinnamomi.    See  Laurtis  cinnamomum. 
Aqua  ccelestis.     A  preparation  of  copper. 
Aqua   cupri   ammomati.      See  Cupri  ammoniati 
liquor. 

Aqua  cupri  vitrioi.ati  composita.  This  pre- 
paration of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  is  used 
externally,  to  stop  haemorrhages  of  the  nose,  and  other 
parts.  It  is  made  thus:  IjL  Cupri  vitriolati,  Aluminis, 
sing:  |ss.  Aqua:  puree,  5  iv.  Acidi  vitriolici,  3  ij. 
Boil  the  salts  in  water  until  they  are  dissolved ;  then 
filter  the  liquor  and  add  the  acid. 

Aqua  distillata.  Distilled  water.  This  is  made 
by  distilling  water  in  clean  vessels,  until  about  two- 
thirds  have  come  over.  In  nature,  no  water  is  found 
perfectly  pure.  Spring  or  river  water  always  contains 
a  portion  of  saline  matter,  principally  sulphate  ot 
lime ;  and,  from  this  impregnation,  is  unfit  for  a  num 
ber  of  pharmaceutic  preparations.  By  distillation,  a 
perfectly  pure  water  is  obtained.  The  London  Col- 
lege directs  ten  gallons  of  common  water  ;  of  which, 
first  distil  four  pints,  which  are  to  be  thrown  away; 
then  distil  four  gallons.  This  distilled  water  is  to  be 
kept  in  glass  vessels.  See  Water. 
Aqua  fcsniculi.  See  Anethum  faniculum. 
Aqua  fortis.  This  name  is  given  to  a  weak  and 
impure  nitric  acid,  commonly  used  in  the  arts.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  terms  double  and  single,  the  single 
being  only  half  the  strength  of  the  other.  The  artists 
who  use  these  acids  call  the  more  concentrated  acid, 
which  is  much  stronger  even  than  the  double  aqua 
fortis,  spirit  of  nitre,  This  distinction  appears  to  be 
of  some  utility,  and  is  therefore  not  improperly  re- 
tained by  chemical  writers.     See  Jfitric  acid. 

Aqua  kali  pr.eparati.    See  Potassa  subcarbona- 
tis  liquor. 
Aqua  kali  puri.    See  Polassa  liquor. 
Aqua  lithargyri  acetati.     See  Plumbi  acetatis 
liquor. 

Aqua    lithargyri    acetati    composita.       See 
Plumbi  acetatis  liquor  dilutuS. 
Aqua  marine.    See  Beryl. 

Aqua  menthje  piperita.    See  Mentha  piperita. 
Aqua  menthje  sativ.-e.    Sec  Mentha  viridu. 
Aqvx  mkntii/b  vuums.     £ve  Mentha  viridis. 
Aqua  be  napoli.    See  Aqnetta. 
Aqua  pimento.     See  Myrtus  pimento. 
Aqua  puleoii.    See  Mentha  Puiegium. 
Aqua  RioiA.     Aqua  regaHs.    This  acid,  which  Is 
a  mixture  o    the  nitric  and  rr-i-iialic  acids,  lately  called 
nitro-murialic,  and  now  chlorine,  was  formerly  called 
uqua  regalis,  because  It  was,  at  that  time,  the  only 
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acid  that  was  known  to  be  able  to  dissolve  gold.    See 

Chlori 

Aqua  rosje.    See  Rosa  centifolia. 

Aqua  styptka.  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  com- 
bination of  powerful  astringents,  viz.  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, sulphate  of  alum,  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  has 
been  applied  topically  to  check  hemorrhage,  anil, 
largely  diluted  with  water,  as  a  wash  in  purulent  oph- 
thalmia.    See  Aqua  tupri  vitiiolati  composita. 

Aqua  Toffania.     See  Aquctlu. 

Aqua  vit.c.  Ardent  spirit  of  the  first  distillation 
has  been  distinguished  in  commerce  by  this  name. 

Aqua    ZtNCI    VITRIOLATI    COM    CAMPHORA.      Aqua 

vitriolica  camphorata.  This  is  made  by  dissolving 
half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  a  quart  of  boiling 
water,  adding  half  an  ounce  of  camphorated  spirit, 
and  filtering.  This,  when  properly  diluted,  is  a  use- 
ful collyriuni  for  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  in  which 
there  is  a  weakness  of  the  pans.  Externally,  it  is  ap- 
plied by  surgeons  to  scorbutic  and  phagedenic  ulcera- 
tions. 

Aqu,e  distillate.  Distilled  waters.  These  are 
made  by  introdui  as  mint,  penny  royal, 

&c.  into  a  still  with  water  ;  anil  drawing  off  as  much 
as  is  found  to  possess  the  properties  of  the  plants.  The 
London  College  orders  the  waters  to  be  distilled  from 
dried  herbs,  because  fresh  are  not  ready  at  all  times  of 
the  year.  Whenever  the  fresh  are  used,  the  weights 
are  to  be  increased.  Hut  whether  the  fresh  or  dried 
herbs  are  employed,  the  operator  may  vary  the  weight 
according  to  the  season  in  which  they  have  been  pro- 
duced and  collected.  Herbs  and  seeds,  kept  beyond  the 
space  of  a  year,  are  improper  for  the  distillation  of 
■waters.  To  every  gallon  of  these  waters,  five  ounces, 
by  measure,  of  proof  spirit  are  to  be  added. 

Aqu.-e  minerales.     See  Mineral  waters. 

Aqua  stillatitije  simphces.  Simple  distilled 
waters. 

Aqu*  stillatitije  spirituos.e.  Spirituous  dis- 
tilled waters,  now  called  only  spiritus ;  as  spiritus 
pulegii. 

AQ.IL<EDUCT.  Aquaductus ;  a  canal  or  duct,  so 
named  because  it  was  supposed  to  carry  a  watery 
fluid. 

Aqujeduct  of  fallopius.  A  canal  in  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  first  accurately  described 
by  Fallopius. 

Aquatic  nut.    See  Trapa  natans. 

Aquatice  plant.e.  Aquatic  plants,  or  such  as 
grow  in  or  near  water.     A  natural  order  of  plants. 

AQ.UATICUS.  (From  aqua,  water.)  Aquatic ; 
or  belonging  to  the  water. 

AQUEOUS.  {Aquosus,  watery.)  Of  the  nature  of, 
or  resembling  water. 

Aqueous  humour.  Humor  Aquosus.  The  very 
limpid  watery  fluid,  which  fills  both  chambers  of  the 
eye.    See  Eye. 

'  AQUE'TTA.  The  name  of  a  liquid  poison,  made 
use  of  by  the  Roman  women,  under  the  Pontificate  of 
Alexander  VII.  It  was  prepared  and  sold  in  drops,  by 
Tophania,  or  Toffania,  an  infamous  woman  who  re- 
sided at  Palermo,  and  afterward  at  Naples.  From  her, 
these  drops  obtained  the  name  of  Aqua  Toffania, 
Aqua  delta  Toff  ana  ;  and  also  .'Iqua  di  JVapoli.  This 
poison  is  said  by  some  to  be  a  composition  of  arsenic, 
and  by  others  of  opium  and  cantharides. 

AUl'lFO  1,11'M.    {From  acus,  a  needle,  and  folium, 
a  leaf;  so  called  on  account  of  its  prickly  leal.)     See 
folium. 

A'QUILA.  (Aetoc,  the  eagle.)  1.  A  species  of  the 
extensive  genus  Falco  of  ornithologists. 

2.  Aquila,  among  the  ancients,  had  many  other  epi- 
thets joined  with  it,  as  rubra,  salutifera,  volans,  fee 

3.  A  chemical  name  formerly  used  for  sal-ammoniac 
mercurius  prajcipitatus,  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  the  phi 
losopher's  stone. 

Aquila  alba.  One  of  the  names  given  to  calomel 
by  the  ancients.    See  Hydrargyri  submurias. 

Aquila  alba  philosophorum.  Aqua  alba  gany 
modis.    Sublimated  sal-ammoniac. 

Aquila  ccslestls.  A  panacea,  or  cure  for  all  dis 
eases;  a  preparation  of  mercury. 

Aquila  veneris.  A  preparation  of  the  an- 
cients, made  with  verdigris  and  sublimed  sal-ammo- 
niac. 

Aquil.e  lignum.    Eagle-wood.    It  is  generally  sold 
for  tire  agallochum.    See  Lignum  aloe*. 
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Aquil-e  vbn.«.  Branches  of  the  jugular  veins, 
which  are  particularly  prominent  in  the  eagle. 

AU1J1EE  G1A.  (From  aqua,  water,  and  lego,  to 
gather;  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  which 
retain  water.)     The  herb  columbine. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linncan 
system.     Class,  Tolyandria ;  Order,  Vtnlugynia. 

2.  The  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  for  the  colum- 
bine.    See  Aquilrgia  vulgaris. 

Aquilegia  vulgaris.  Thesystematie  nameofthe 
columbine.  The  seeds,  flowers,  and  the  whole  plant, 
have  been  used  medicinally,  the  first  in  exanthematous 
diseases,  the  latter  chiefly  as  an  antiscorbutic  Though 
retained  in  several  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  their  uti- 
lity seems  to  be  not  allowed  in  this  country. 

Aquili'na.  (From  Aquila,  an  eagle ;  so  called  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  eagle's  wings.)  The 
trivial  name  of  a  species  of  pteris.    See  Pteris. 

AQIUJ'LA.  (Diminutive  of  aqv.-.)  A  small  quan- 
tity of  very  fine  and  limpid  water.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  pellucid  water,  which  distends  the  capsule 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  the  lens  itself.  Paujus 
^Eginela  uses  it  to  denote  a  tumour  consisting  of  a 
fatty  substance  under  the  skin  of  the  eyelid. 

.Irabu  gum.     See  Acacia:  gummi. 

A'racalan.     An  amulet. 

A  rao.  mira.  (Indian.)  A  shrub  growing  in  the 
Brazils,  the  roots  of  which  are  diuretic  and  antidy- 
senteric. 

ARA'CHNE.  (From  ara g,  Hebrew,  to  weave;  or 
from  apaxyVi  a  spider.)     The  spider. 

ARACHNOID.  'Arachnoidi ■■»• ;  from  aaax*"?*  a 
spider,  and  etdos,  likeness ;  so  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  spider's  web.)     Web-like. 

Arachnoid  membrane.  Membrmna  araehnoided. 
1.  A  thin  membrane  of  the  brain,  without  vessels  and 
nerves,  situated  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  and 
surrounding  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  ob- 
longata, and  medulla  spinalis. 

2.  The  term  is  also  applied  by  some  writers  to  the 
tunic  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  vitreous  humour  of 
the  eye. 

ARACK.  (Indian.)  An  Indian  spirituous  liquor, 
prepared  in  many  ways,  often  from  rice  ;  sometimes) 
from  sugar,  fermented  with  the  juice  of  cocoa-nuts; 
frequently  from  toddy,  the  juice  of  which  flows  from 
the  cocoa-nut  tree  by  incision,  and  from  other  sub- 
stances. 

A'rados.  (From  apaScw,  to  be  turbulent.)  Hippo- 
crates uses  this  term  to  signify  a  commotion  in  the 
stomach,  occasioned  by  the  fermentation  of  its  contents. 

Arm  tica.  (From  apaiow,  to  rarefy.)  Things 
which  rarefy  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

ARA'LIA.  (From  ara,  a  bank  in  the  sea  ;  so  called 
because  it  grows  upon  the  banks  near  the  sea.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system. 
Class,  Pcntandria ;  Order,  Pcntagynia.  The  berry- 
bearing  angelica.  Of  the  several  species  of  this  tree, 
the  roots  of  the  nudicaulis,  or  naked-stalked,  were 
brought  over  from  North  America,  where  it  grows,  and 
sold  here  for  sar6aparilla. 

Ara'nea.     (From  apaw,  to  knit  together.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  insects. 

2.  The  spider. 

ARA'NTIUS,  Ju'nt's  Cesar,  a  celebrated  anato- 
mist and  physician,  born  at  Bologna,  about  the  year 
1530.  After  studying  under  Vesalius,  and  others,  he 
graduated  and  became  professor  there,  and  died  in 
1589.  In  his  first  work,  "On  the  Human  lotus,"  he 
described  the  foramen  ovale,  and  ductus  arteiiosus, 
and  corrected  several  errors  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
gravid  uterus,  which  had  been  generally  derived  from 
the  examination  of  brutes,  lie  afterward  showed  that 
the  blood,  afterbirth,  could  only  pass  from  the  right  to 
the  left  side  by  the  heart  through  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs,  thus  preparing  for  the  discovery  of  the  circu- 
lation of  Harvey.  A  Treatise  on  Tumours,  and  a 
Coirimentary  on  part  of  Hippocrates,  were  also  writ- 
ten by  him. 

ARA'TRUM.  The  plough.  A  plant  "ias  this  for  a 
trivial  name,  because  its  roots  are  found  to  hinder  the 
plough  :  hence  rcmora  aratri     See  Ononis  spinosa. 

ARBOR.  A  tree.  1.  In  botany,  a  plant,  consisting 
of  one  trunk  which  rises  to  a  great  height,  is  very 
durable,  woody,  and  divided  at  its  top  into  branches 
which  do  not  perish  in  the  winter ;  as  the  oak,  elm, 
ash,  &x. 
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&  In  anatomy,  It  Is  applied  to  parts  which  ramify 
like  a  tree,  as  the  Arbor  vita  of  the  cerebellata. 

■i.  In  chemistry,  applied  to  crystallizations  which  ra- 
mify like  bran. 

Arbor  man,*..     See  silver. 

Arbor  vtt.k.    The  tree  of  life. 

1.  The  cortical  substance  of  the  cerebellum  is  so 
disposed,  that,  when  cut  transversely,  it  appears  rami- 
fied like  a  tree,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  termed 
arbor  vita. 

2.  The  name  of  a  tree  formerly  in  high  estimation  in 
medicine.    See  Thuya'jtccidentalis. 

Arbores.  One  of  the  natural  divisions  or  families 
of  plants.  Tree.-  consist  of  a  single  and  durable  woody 
trunk,  bearing  branched,  which  do  not  perish  in  the 
winter,  as  Tdm.  Praxinus,  Pyrus,  &c. 

ARBUST1VA.  (From  orb  us  turn,  a  crtpse  of  shrubs 
or  trees.)  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Lin- 
Baeus's  natural  method. 

ARBUTHNOT,  John,  a  pli>'sician,  born  in  Scotland 
soon  after  the  restoration,  celebrated  for  his  wit.  and 
learning.  He  graduated  at  Aberdeen,  and  settling  in 
this  metropolis,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  at  Epsom, 
when  Prince  George  of  Denmark  was  taken  ill  there; 
whom,  having  restored  to  health,  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  Queen  Anne,  but  never  got  into  very  ex- 
tensive practice.  His  chief  medical  publications  were 
<l  On  the  Choice  of  Aliments,"  and  "  On  the  JSrlecis  of 
Air  upon  Human  Bodies."     He  died  in  1735. 

A'RBUTUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linmean  system,  ("lass,  Vecandria;  Order,  Mo- 
nogynia. 

Arbutus,  trailing.    See  Arbutus  uva  vrsi. 

Arbutus  unedo.  Amatiquiil ;  Unedo  popyraeea. 
A  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  re- 
commended in  fevers. 

Arbutus  uva  ursi  The  systematic  name  for  the 
officinal  trailing  Arbutus  ;  Bear's  berry  ;  Bear's  whor- 
tle-berry  ;  Bear's  whorts ;  or  Bear's  bilberries;  called 
also  Vaccaria.  Arbutus — caalibus  procumbentibusl 
foliis  integerrimu,  of  Linna-us.  Tliis  plant,  though 
employed  by  the  ancients  in  several  diseases,  requiring 
adstringent  medicines,  had  almost  entirely  fallen  into 
disuse  until  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  when  it 
first  drew  the  attention  of  physicians,  as  a  useful  re- 
medy in  calculous  and  nephritic  complaints,  which 
diseases  it  appears  to  relieve  by  its  adstringent  qualities. 

A'rca  arcanorum.  The  mercury  of  the  philo- 
sophers. 

A'rca  cordis.    The  pericardium. 

ARCA'NUM.  A  secret.  A  medicine,  the  prepara- 
tion or  efficacy  of  which  is  kept  from  the  world,  to 
enhance  its  value.  With  the  chemists,  it  is  a  thing 
secret  and  incorporeal ;  it  can  only  be  known  by  ex- 
perience, for  it  is  the  virtue  of  every  thing,  which  ope- 
rates a  thousand  times  more  than  the  thing  itself. 

Arcanum  catholicum.  Bezoar,  plantain,  and 
colchicum. 

Arcanum  duplex.  Arcanum  duplicatum.  A 
name  formerly  given  to  the  combination  of  potassa 
and  sulphuric  acid,  more  commonly  called  vitriolated 
tartar,  and  now  sulphate  of  potassa. 

Arcanum  tartari.    The  acetate  of  potassa. 

Arce'rthos.    Juniper. 

ARCHiE'US.  1.  The  universal  archteus,  or  prin- 
ciple of  Van  Ilelmont,  was  the  active  principle  of  the 
mateiial  world.    See  Vis  vita. 

2.  Good  health. 

A'rche.  (From  apx>?>  the  beginning.)  The  earliest 
6tage  of  a  disease. 

Arche'nda.  (Arabian.)  A  powder  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  ligustrum,  to  check  the  foetid  odour  of 
the  feet.  ,    . 

Arciieo'stis.     White  bnony. 

[ARCHER,  JOHN,  M.  D.  of  the  state  of  Maryland, 
a  celebrated  practitioner  of  medicine.  Many  con- 
tributions of  Ms,  on  various  subjects  of  medical 
science,  are  to  be  found  in  the  New-York  Medical 
Repository.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced  the 
Seneca  snake-root  (polygala  senega)  as  a  remedy  in 
Croup.     Be  died  in  1814.     A.] 

Archil.     See  Lichen  rocella. 

[There  are  several  lichens  which  abound  in  colour- 
ing matter ;  of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  tbe  lichen 
rocelhi,  which  grows  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in 

:  and  which  affords  the  be 
but  perishable  blue,  called  Litmus,  archil,  or  ten 
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The  moss  Is  dried,  powdered,  mixed  with  peariash 
and  urine,  and  allowed  to  ferment,  during  which  it 
becomes  red  and  then  blue;  in  this  state  it  is  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  potassa  and  chalk,  and  dried.  It  is 
used  for  dying  silk  and  ribands;  and  by  the  chemists 
as  a  most  delicate  t?st  of  acids,  which  it  indicates  by 
ue  colour  is  restored  by 
alkalies,  which  do  not  render  it  green.  Cudbear  ap- 
pears to  be  a  similar  preparation  of  the  lichen  tar- 
twreus.—Websti  r's  Man.  Chem.    A.] 

Archilla.    Bee  Lichen  rocella. 

Archi'tholos.  (From  apxn,  the  chief,  and  SoAck, 
a  chamber.)  The  sudatorium,  or  principal  room  of 
the  ancient  baths. 

ARCHOPTO  MA.  (From  apxog,  the  anus,  and  jrirtj 
ra,  to  fall  down.)  A  bearing  down  of  the  rectum,  or 
prolapsus  ani. 

A'rchos.  (From  apxoj,  an  arch.)  The  anus ;  so 
called  from  its  shape. 

ARCTA'TIO.  (From  arcto,  to  make  narrow.) 
Arctitudo.    Narrowness. 

1.  A  constipation  of  the  intestines,  from  inflam- 
mation. 

2.  A  preternatural  straitness  of  the  pudendum  mu- 
liebre. 

ARCTIUM.  (From  ap/cros,  a  bear;  so  called  from 
its  roughness.)  The  name  nl  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Ljuiiia-au  system.  Class.  Syngenesiu;  Order,  Polyga- 
mia  mqualis.     The  burdock. 

Arctium  lappa.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
herb  clot-bur,  or  burdock.  Bardana  ;  Arctium  ;  Bri- 
tannica  ;  llaphis.  The  plant  so  called  in  the  pharma- 
copoeias, is  the  Arctium— foliis  cordnlis,  inermibus, 
pctiulutis,  of  Linnaeus.  It  grows  wild  in  uncultivated 
grounds.  The  seeds  have  a  bitterish  subacrid  taste  : 
they  are  recommended  as  very  (tlii  acinus  diuretics, 
given  either  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  or  in  powder,  to 
the  quantity  of  a  drachm.  The  roots  ta-te  sweetish, 
With  a  sliL'hl  austerity  and  bitterness:  they  are  es- 
teemed aperient,  diuretic,  and  sudori'.ic;  and  are  said 
to  act  without  irritation,  so  as  to  be  safely  ventured 
upon  in  acute  disorders.  Decoctions  of  them  have 
been  used  in  rheumatic,  gouty,  venereal,  and  otner 
disorders  ;  and  are  preferred  By  sonic  to  those  of  sar- 
saparilla.  Two  otitic  es  of  the  roots  are  to  be  boiled  in 
three. pints  of  water,  to  a  quart;  to  tliis,  two  drachms 
Of  sulphate' of  potassa  have  been  usually  added.  Of 
this  decoction,  a  pint  should  be  taken  every  day  in 
scorbutic  and  rheumatic  cases,  and  when  intended  as 
a  diuretic,  in  a  shorter  period. 

ARCTIZITE.  The  foliated  species  of  scapolite. 
See  Scapolite. 

AfiCTU  RA.  (From  arcto,  to  straiten.)  An  in- 
flammation of  the  finger,  or  toe,  from  a  curvature  of  the 
nail. — Linnaus. 

ARCUA'LIA.  (From  arcus,  a  bow.)  Arcuali.s. 
The  sutura  coronalis  is  so  named,  from  its  bow-like 
shape;  and,  for  the-same  reason,  the  bones  of  the  sin- 
ciput, are  called  arcualia  ossa. — Bartholin. 

ARCUA'TIO.  (Flora  arms,  a  bow.)  A  gibbosity 
of  the  fore-parts,  with  a  curvation  of  the  sternum,  of 
the  tibia,  or  dorsal  vertebra'. — Avicenna. 

A'rcii.e.  (A  dim.  of  area,  a  chest.)  The  orbits 
or  soda  ts  of  the  eyes. 

A'RDAS.  (From  apc5ttu,  to  defile.)  Filth,  excre- 
ment, or  refuse. — Hippocrates. 

ARDENT.  {.  Inli »s ;  i'mm  arclco, tobutn.)  Burn- 
ing hot.     Applied  to  levers,  alkohol,  &c. 

ARDOR.  (Ardor,  oris.  in. ;  from  ardeo,  to  burn.) 
A  burning  heat. 

Ardor  iebrilis.     Feverish  heat. 

Ardor  urine.  Scalding  of  the  urine,  or  a  sense 
of  heat  in  the  urethra. 

Ardor  vkntricvli.     Heartburn. 

A'REA.     1.  An  empty  space. 

2.  That  kind  of  baldness  where  the  crown  of  the 
head  is  left  naked,  like  the  tonsure  of  a  monk. 

ARE  CA.  Tbe  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Raima. 

Areca  indica.     An  inferior  kind  of  nutmeg. 

Are'oon.  (From  apnyo),  to  help ;  so  called  from  its 
valuable  qualities  J     A  resolvent  ointment. 

Arema'ros.     Cinnabar. 

ARE'NA.     Sand,  or  gravel. 

Akknamel.  (From  arma,  sand:  so  called  because 
it  was  said  to  be  procured  from  sandy  places.)  Arena- 
men.    Bole-armenic. 
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ARENA'TIO.  (From  arena,  Band.)  SaburaUon, 
or  the  sprinkling  of  hot  sand  upon  the  todies  of  pa- 
tients.— Baccius  de  T/u-rmis. 

[Arendalite.  The  same  as  Arendafe;  both  of 
which  are  synonymous  with  Epidote.    A.I 

Arendate.    See  Epidote. 

Auk'ntes.  (From  areo,  to  dry  up.)  A  sort  of  an- 
cient cupping  glass*  s,  used  without  scarifying. 

AHE'OLA.  i  A  diminutive  Of  area,  a  void  space.) 
A  small  red  or  brown  circle,  which  surrounds  the  nip- 
ples of  females.  During  and  alter  pregnancy,  it  be- 
comes considerably  larger. 

Areometer.    See  Hydrometer. 

Ap.ET.tNoiDES.     See  Arytienoides. 

AKI"i'/E'US,  of  Cappadocia  ;  a  physician,  who 
practised  at  Rome,  but  at  what  period  is  uncertain, 
though  the  most  probable  opinion  places  him  between 
the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Adrian.  Eight  books  of 
his  remain  "On  the  Causes,  Signs,  and  Method  of 
treating  acute  and  chronic  Diseases."  written  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  admired  for  their  pure  style,  and 
luminous  descriptions,, as  well  as  the  judicious  jnac- 
tice  generally  recommended.  He  was  partial  to  the 
use  of  hellebore  and  other  drastic  medicines ;  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  among  the  first  to  recommend 
Cantharides  for  blistering  the  skin. 

A'RETE.  (Ap£7V7,  virtue.)  Hippocrates  uses  this 
word  to  mean  corporeal  or  mental  vigour. 

Are'us.    A  pessary,  invented  by  yEgineta. 

A'RGAii.  Argol.  Crude  tartar,  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  taken  from  the  inside  of  wine-vessels,  is 
known  in  the  shops  by  this  name. 

Argasy'lms.  (From  apyos,  a  serpent ;  which  it  is 
said  to  resemble.)  The  plant  which  was  supposed  to 
produce  gum-ammoniac.  See  Heracleum  gummi- 
ferum. 

A'roema.  (From  apyo;,  white.)  Argemon.  A 
small  white  ulcer  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. — Erotianus. 
Galen,  <$-<;. 

Argentate  of  ammonia.     Fulminating  silver. 

[This  mineral  has  a  laminated  or  rather  slaty  struc- 
ture. Its  lamina;  or  layers,  often  curved  or  undulated, 
are  seldom  perfectly  parallel ;  but  their  surface  has 
almost  always  a  pearly  lustre,  somewhat  shining. 
According  to  Bournon,  these  lamina;  are  composed  of 
minute  rhombs,  whose  summits  are  so  deeply  trun- 
cated perpendicularly  to  the  axis,  that  only  a  very  thin 
portion  of  the  rhomb  remains.  Indeed  this  mineral 
sometimes  presents  the  primitive  rhomb.  It  is  trans- 
lucent, at  least  at  the  edges;  and  its  colour  is  white, 
snarled  with  gray,  green,  or  red.  It  is  easily  broken ; 
and  its  spec.  grav.  is  2.64. 

It  is  nearly  a  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  often  contain- 
ing a  little  oxide  of  iron  or  manganese.  Hence  at 
a  red  heat  it  often  becomes  reddish  brown. — CI. 
JUin.    A.] 

Argenti  nttras.  Argentum  nitratum ;  Causti- 
<um  lunare.  Nitrate  of  silver.  Take  of  silver  an 
ounce;  nitric  acid,  a  fluid  ounce  ;  distilled  water,  two 
fluid  ounces.  Mix  the  nitric  acid  and  water,  and  dis- 
solve the  silver  therein  on  a  sam!  hath  ;  then  increase 
the  heat  gradually  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  may  be 
dried.  Melt  the  salt  in  a  crucible  over  a  slow  fire 
until  the  water  being  evaporated,  it  shall  cease  lo 
boil ;  then  pour  it  quickly  into  moulds  of  convenient 
shape.  Its  virtues  are  corrosive  and  astringent.  In- 
ternally it  is  exhibited  in  very  small  quantities,  in  epi- 
lepsy, chorea,  and  other  nervous  affections,  and  exter- 
nally it  is  employed  to  destroy  fungous  excrescences, 
callous  ulcers,  fistulas,  &x.  In  the  latter  disease,  it  is 
wed  as  an  injection  ;  from  two  grains  to  three  being 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

ARGE'NTUM.  (Argentum,  i.  m.;  from  apyoc, 
white,  because  it  is  of  a  white  colour.)  Silver.  See 
Silver. 

Argentum  fusum.    Crude  mercury. 

Argentum  mobile.    Crude  mercury. 

Argentum  nitratum.    See  Argenti  nitras. 

Argentum  vivum.    See  Mercury. 

A'rges.  (From  apyoc,  white.)  A  serpent,  with  a 
whitish  skin,  deemed  by  Hippocrates  exceedingly 
venomous. 

ARGI'ELA.  {.Irgilla,  c.  f. ;  from  apyoc,  white.) 
Artril.     White  clay.     Hee  Alvmina. 

Argii.la  vitriolata.    Alum. 

AUCULLACEOCS.  Of  or  belonging  to  argilla,  or 
alumina  us  earth.    See  Alumina. 
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Argillaceous  earth.    See  Alumina. 
Argillactous  tchistus.    See  Clay-slate. 
ARGILLITE.     See  Clay-slate. 
[ARGLLOUTE.    This  mineral  often  strongly  re- 
sembles certain  varieties  of  compact  limestone,  or  cal- 
careous marl,    lis  texture  is  sometimes  porous,  and 
sometimes  compact,  or  even  slaty.    Its  fracture  is  dull 
and  earthy,  sometimes  splintery  or  conchoids!,    in 
also,  it  differs  little  from  indurated  marl,  or 
the  softer  varieties  of  compact  limestone,  anil  is  some 
limes  nearly  friable.     Its  particles  are  sufficiently  hard 
to  scratch  iron,  although  its  masses  may  be  cut  by  a 
knife. 

It  adheres  but  slightly  to  the  tongue,  and  yields  an 
argillaceous  odour  when  moistened.  In  water  it  gra- 
dually crumbles,  but  never  forms  a  ductile  paste.  It 
is  opaque ;  and  its  colour  is  gray,  often  tinged  with 
yellow  or  blue;  also  rose,  or  pale  red,  brown,  or 
brownish  red,  and  sometimes  greenish.  It  very  often 
presents  white,  brown,  or  greenish  spots,  nearly  round, 
and  is  sometimes  striped. 

It  hardens  by  exposure  to  heat,  but  is  generally  in- 
fusible by  the  blow-pipe:  some  varieties  melt  at  their 
surface.  It  does  not  effervesce  with  acids,  by  which  it 
is  distinguished  from  those  minerals  which  it  most  re- 
sembles. 

Clavstone  seems  to  approach  very  near  to  jasper,  or 
petrosilex,  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  sometimes 
to  tripoli. — CI.  Min.    A.] 

Arbvri'tis.  (From  apyvpoc,  silver.)  Litharge,  or 
spume  of  silver.  A  kind  of  earth  was  formerly  so 
named,  which  is  taken  from  silver  mines,  and  is  be- 
spangled with  many  particles  of  silver. 

ARGYRO'COME.  (From  apyvpoc,  silver,  and 
Koun,  hair.)  A  species  of  gnaphahum  or  cudweed 
was  so  named  from  its  white  silvery  floscules. 

Argyroli'banos.    The  white  olibanum. 

Argyro'phora.  An  antidote,  in  the  composition 
of  which  there  is  silver. 

ARGYROTROPHE'MA.  (From  apyos,  white,  and 
rpo&nna,  food.)  A  white  cooling  food,  made  with 
milk.    Milk  diet. — Galen. 

Arheumati'stos.  (From  a,  neg.  and  btvparilia, 
to  be  afflicted  with  rheums.)  Not  being  afflicted  with 
gouty  rheums. 

ARICY'MON.  (From  apt  and  icvta,  to  be  quickly 
impregnated.)  A  woman  who  conceives  quickly  and 
often. 

ARLLLTJS.  (From  arire,  to  be  dry  or  parched.) 
The  seed-coat  or  tunic  of  the  permanent  husk  that 
invests  a  seed,  which  drying  falls  off  spontaneously. 
It  is  a  peculiar  membrane,  thick,  and  loosely  sur- 
rounds the  seed. 

The  varieties  of  arilli  are, 

1.  The  succulent,  pulpy;  like  a  berry  in  Evonymus 
europcus  and  Lmtia. 

2.  Cartilaginous  ;  in  Coffea  Arabica. 

3.  Dimidiate,  half  round  ;  as  in  Taxus  baccata. 

4.  Lacerate,  cut-like ;  as  in  the  mace  of  the  Myris- 
tica  moschata. 

5.  Reticulate,  net-like,  surrounding  the  seed  like  a 
net ;  as  in  the  Orchis  tribe. 

6.  Tricuspid  ;  as  in  Malva  coromandiliana. 

7.  Hirsute,  hairy  ;  as  in  Geranium  incanum. 

8.  Villous ;  in  Geranium  dissectum. 

ARISTA.  (From  areo,  to  dry.)  The  awn:  a 
sharp  beard,  sr  point,  or  bristle-like  filament,  which 
proceeds  from  the  husk  or  glume  of  grasses.  Its  dis- 
tinctions are  into, 

1.  Naked,  without  villi ;  as  in  Stipa  arguens  and 
juncea. 

2.  Plumose,  haying  white  villi;  as  in  Stipa  pennata. 

3.  Straight,  as  in  Bromus  sccalinus,  and  mollis. 

4.  Geniculate,  having  a  knee-like  bend;  as  with 
Avena  sativa. 

5.  Recurved,  bent  back;  as  in  Holcus  lanatus,  and 
Agrostis  canina. 

(i.  Tortile,  twisted  like  a  rope;  as  in  Agrostis 
rubra,  and  Aira  montana. 

7.  Terminal,  fixed  to  the  apex  of  the  husk  :  it  is  so 
in  Agrostis  miliacea. 

8.  Dorsal,  fixed  to  the  back  or  outward  part  of  the 
busk;  as  in  Agrostis  canina;  Bromus;  Alopecuris. 

9.  Uncinate,  hooked  ;  as  in  Panicum  hirtellum. 
ARISTALTHjE'A.   (From aptroc, best, and  uXflota, 

the  althaea.)    The  common  marsb,-mallow.    See  Air 
ihtza  njjicinaUg, 
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ARISTATUs.  (From  arista,  tbe  awn.)  Awned. 
Applied  to  leaves,  leaf-stalks,  &c.  when  terminated 
by  a  long  rigid  spine,  which  in  a  leaf  does  not  appear 
as  a  contraction,  in  Galium  aristatum,  the  leal-stalk 
is  awned. 

ARISTOLO'CHIA.  (Aristolochia,  ee.  f. ;  from 
apioTof ,  good,  and  Xoxia  or  \o\tia,  parturition ;  so 
called  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  of  sovereign  use 
in  disorders  incident  to  child-birth.)  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmcan  system.  Class, 
Oynandna;  Order,  Hexandria. 

2.  The  pharmacop<Eial  name  of  the  long-rooted 
birthwort      See  Jiristolochia  longa. 

Aristolociiia  anguicida.  "Snake-killing  birth- 
wort.  Jiristolochia — foliis  cordatis,  acuminatis  ; 
caule  volubili,  fructicoso  ;  pcdunculis  solitariis  ;  sti- 
pulis  cordatis,  of  Linnaius.  The  juice  of  the  root  of 
this  plant  has  the  property  of  so  stupifying  serpents, 
that  they  may  be  handled  with  impunity.  One  or 
two  drops  are  sufficient ;  and  if  more  be  dropped  into 
the  mouth,  they  become  convulsed.  So  ungrateful  is 
the  smell  of  the  root  to  those  reptiles,  tha'  it  is  said 
they  immediately  turn  from  it.  The  juice  is  also 
esteemed  as  a  preventive  against  the  effects  usually 
produced  by  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents. 

Aristolociiia  clematitis.  Jiristolochia  tenuis. 
The  systematic  name  of  the  Aristolociiia  vulgaris  of 
some  pharmacopoeias.  An  extract  is  ordered  by  the 
Wirtemberg  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  plant  is  retained 
in  that  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  esteemed  as  possessing 
antipodagric  virtues. 

Aristolochia  fabacea.    See  Fumaria  bulbosa. 

Aristolociiia  longa.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  aristolociiia  of  our  pharmacopoeias,  jiristolochia 
— foliis  cordatis,  pctiolalis,  intcgerrimis,  obtiisius- 
culis  ;  caule  infirmo,  floribus  solitariis.  The  root  of 
this  plant  only  is  in  use ;  it  possesses  a  somewhat 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm  bitterish  taste,  accompa- 
nied with  a  slight  degree  of  pungency.  The  virtues 
ascribed  to  this  root  by  the  ancients  were  very  con- 
siderable; and  it  was  frequently  employed  in  various 
diseases,  but  particularly  in  promoting  the  discharge 
of  the  lochia;  hence  its  name.  It  is  now  very  rarely 
used,  except  in  gouty  affections,  as  an  aromatic  sti- 
mulant. 

Aristolochia  rotunda.  The  root  of  this  species 
of  birthwort,  Aristolochia — foliis  cordatis,  subsessi- 
libus,  obtusis ;  caule  infirmo ;  floribus  solitariis,  of 
Linmeus ;  is  used  indiscriminately  with  that  of  the 
aristolochia  longa.    See  Aristolochia  longa. 

Aristolochia  serpentaria.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Serpentaria  virginiana  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias. Aristolochia;  Colubrina  virginiana;  Vi- 
perina ;  Viperina  virginiana ;  Pestilochia  ;  Con- 
trayerva  virginiana.  Virginian  snake-root.  The 
plant  which  alibrds  this  root  is  the  Aristolochia— 
foliis  cordato  oblongis  planis  ;  caulibus  infirmis 
flexuosis  tcretibus  ;  floribus  solitariis.  Caulus  geni- 
culata  valdc  nodosa.  Florcs  ad  radiccm  of  Linnaeus. 
Snake-root  has  an  aromatic  smell,  approaching  to 
that  of  valerian,  but  more  agreeable;  and  a  warm, 
bitterish,  pungent  taste.  It  was  first  recommended 
as  a  medicine  of  extraordinary  power,  in  counteract- 
ing the  poisonous  effects  of  the  bites  of  serpents ;  this, 
however,  is  now  wholly  disregarded :  but  as  it  pos- 
sesses tonic  and  antiseptic  virtues,  and  is  generally 
admitted  as  a  powerful  stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  it 
is  employed,  in  the  present  day,  in  some  fevers  where 
these  effects  are  required.  A  tinctura  is  directed  both 
by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias. 

Aristolochia  tenuis.   SeeAristolochiaclcmatitis. 

Aristolochia  tiulobata.  Three-Iobed  birthwort 
The  root,  and  every  part  of  this  plant,  Aristolochia — 
foliis  trilohis,  caule  volubili,  floribus  maximis  of  Lin- 
uojus,  is  diuretic,  and  is  employed  in  America  against 
the  bite  of  serpents.  .  . 

Aristolochia  vulgaris.  See  Aristolochia  cle- 
matitis. 

Aristophanei'on.  (From  Aristophanes,  its  in- 
ventor.) The  name  of  an  ancient  emollient  plaster, 
Composed  of  wax,  or  pitch—  Gorrtcus. 

[ABKTIZIT.  This  mineral  is  otherwise  called 
Werneritc,  after  the  celebrated  German  mineralogist 
Wt'rnor. 

The  Wernerite,  a  rare  mineral,  occurs  in  eight-sided 
prisms  terminated  by  four-sided  summits,  whose  nets 
form,  with  the  alternate  lateral  planes  on  which  they 
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stand,  an  ancloof  about  1210.  Or  It  may  be  called  a  roM 
sided  prism,~truncated  on  its  lateral  edges.  The  primi- 
tive form  appears  to  be  a  quadrangular  prism,  with 
square  bases.     It  also  occurs  in  irregular  grains. 

The  Wernerite  strikes  lire  with  steel,  but  is  scratched 
by  feldspar.  Its  fracture  Ls  both  imperfectly  foliated 
and  uneven,  with  a  moderate  lustre,  a  little  pearly  or 
resinous.     Its  specific  gra\  itv  is  3.60. 

It  is  usually  more  or  less  translucent ;  and  its  colour 
is  greenish  gray,  or  olive  green,  and  sometimes  white. 
The  surface  of  the  crystals  sometimes  lias  the  lustre 
and  aspect  of  an  enamel. 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  froths  and  melts  into  an 
opaque,  white  enamel.  A  mean  of  two  analyses,  by 
John,  gives  silex  45.5,  alumine  XI. 5,  lime  13.22,  oxida 
of  iron  5.7o,  oxide  of  manganese  1.47=99.44. 

Its  mode  of  fusion  by  the  blow-pipe,  and  its  imper- 
fectly foliated  structure,  may  serve  to  distinguish  it 
from  most  minerals  which  it  resembles. 

This  mineral  is  sometimes  in  tabular  masses,  but 
most  commonly  in  crystals  which  are  easily  recog- 
nised. The  general  form  of  these  crystals,  (certain 
small  faces  being  neglected,)  is  a  very  oblique  rhomb, 
or  rather  four-sided  prism,  so  flattened  that  some  of 
its  edges  become  thin  and  sharp,  like  the  edge  of  an 
axe.  The  primitive  form  is  a  four-sided  prism,  the 
bases  of  which  are  parallelograms,  with  angles  of 
101"  30',  and  78°  30'.  The  integrant  particles  are 
oblique,  triangular  prisms.  M.  Daily  has  described 
five  secondary  forms. — CI.  Min.    A.] 

ARMA.  (Arma,  orum.  pi.  n.  Anns.)  In  botany, 
applied  to  a  species  of  armature  or  offensive  weapons. 
They  are  one  of  the  seven  kinds  of fulcra,  or  props  of 
plants  enumerated  by  Liimaus  in  his  DMneatio 
plants.  They  are  pungent  points  in  some  part  of  a 
plant.  In  the  present  day,  anna  is  used  as  a  generic 
term  embracing  the  aculcus,  furca,  spina,  and  sti- 
mulus. 

ARMATU'RA.    1.  See  Arma. 

2.  The  amnios  or  internal  membrane  which  sur- 
rounds the  foetus. 

ARMATURE.    See  Arma. 

A'rme.  (From  aaia,  to  adapt.)  1.  A  junction  of 
the  lips  of  wounds. 

2.  The  joining  of  the  sutures  of  the  head. 

[ARMINIAN  STONE.  Uuartzy  or  calcareous 
substances,  penetrated  by  the  azure  carbonate  of  cop- 
per, have  been  called  by  this  name,  the  copper  giving 
a  most  beautiful  blue  colour.    A.] 

Armi'lla.  (Diminutive  of  annus,  tbe  arm.)  The 
round  ligament  which  confines  the  tendons  of  the 
carpus. 

ARMORA'CIA.  (From  Armorica,  the  country 
whence  it  was  brought.)     See  Cochlearia  Armoracia. 

ARMSTRONG,  John,  a  Scotch  physician,  born  in 
1709,  who,  after  graduating  at  Edinburgh,  settled  iu 
London,  but  met  with  little  success,  having  distin- 
guished himself  less  in  his  profession  than  as  a  poet, 
particularly  by  his  "Essay  on  the  Art  of  Preserving 
Health,"  in  blank  verse.  He  afterward  attended  the 
army  in  Germany,  which  brought  him  more  into 
notice  as  a  physician.  He  attained  the  age  of  seventy, 
and  died  in  pretty  good  circumstances.  His  profes- 
sional publications  are  not  of  much  note ;  the  princi- 
pal one  is  entitled  "  Medical  Essays."  He  is  supposed, 
however,  to  have  contributed  materially  to  a  useful 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  published  by  his 
brother  George,  who,  after  practising  many  years  as 
an  apothecary,  obtained  a  diploma  in  medicine. 

A'RNICA.  {Arnica,  ce.  f.  Apvucn ;  from  ape,  a 
lamb;  because  of  the  likeness  of  the  leaf  ot  tins 
plant  to  the  coat  of  the  lamb.)  Arnica.  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna-an  system. 
Class,  Syngenesia;  Order,  Polysomia  superflua. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  Mountain  arnica. 
See  Arnica  montan a.  ..       _ 

Arnica  Montana.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
arnica  of  the  pharmacopeias.  Am-.ca  folns  ovatxs 
integris;  caulinis  feminis  W«f«jrf  £££?"": 
Doronicum  Gcrmanicum.  Acyrus.  The  flowers  of 
this  plant  are  verv  generally  employed  on  the  Conti- 
nent Of  the  advantages  derived  from  their  use,  in 
paralytic  and  other  aflections,  depending  upon  a  want 
of  nervous  energy,  there  are  several  proofs;  and  their 
extraordinary  virtues,  as  a  febrifuge  and  antiseptic, 
have  been  highly  extolled  by  Dr.  Collin,  of  Vienna. 
Much  caution  i»  necessary  in  regulating  the  dose,  as 
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tt  is  a  medicine  very  apt  to  produce  vomiting,  and 
much  uneasiness  of  the  stomach.    Bee  Arnica. 

Arnica  sledensis.    See  Inula  dysmterica. 

Arno'tto.  A  Spanish  name  tor  a  shrub.  See 
Biza  orleana. 

AROMA.  (Aroma,  maris,  neut.  ;  from  apt,  in- 
tensely, and  ogw,  to  smell.)  Spiritis  rector.  The 
odorous  principle  of  plains,  and  oilier  substances, 
which  have  their  characteristic  smell.  This  is  called 
by  the  moderns,  aroma.  Water  charged  with  aroma, 
is  called  the  distilled  water  of  the  substance  made  use 
of:  thus  lavender  and  peppermint  waters  are  water 
impregnated  with  the  aroma  of  the  lavender  and 
peppermint. 

Aromata.  (Aptouara,  sweet  spices,  herbs,  &c.) 
Aromatics. 

AllOMA'TIC.  (Aromaticus ;  from  apoiaa,  an 
odour.)  A  term  applied  to  a  grateful  spicy  scent) 
and  an  agreeable  pungent  taste,  as  cinnamon  bark, 
cardamoms,  &c. 

Aromatic  vinegar.    See  Acctum  aromalicum. 

Aromatic.e  plant.e.  Odoriferous  or  strong  and 
agreeable  smelling  plants.  The  name  of  a  class  of 
plants  in  some  natural  arrangements. 

Aroma'tk is  cortex.  A  name  for  canella  alba. 
Cortex  in  nt: 

AROMA  I'l  TOLA.  (From  apwpa,  an  odour,  and 
irwAtw,  to  sell.)  A  druggist ;  a  vender  of  drugs  and 
■piceries. 

ARQUEBUSA'DE.      (A  French  word,   implying 
'  good  for    a    gun-shot  wound.)     Aqua    sclopetaria ; 
Inerarxa  ;   Aqua  calapultarum.     The  name 
of  a  spirituous  water,  distilled  from  a  farrago  of  aro- 
matic plants. 

ARRACK.  A  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  rice, 
and  drunk,  in  the  rice  countries,  as  brandy  is  in  this 
island.  Its  effects  on  the  animal  economy  are  the 
same. 

ARRAGONITE.  A  mineral  of  a  greenish  and 
pearly  gray  colour,  found  at  Arragon  in  Spain,  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland. 

[Although  this  mineral  is  composed  chiefly  of  lime 
and  carbonic  acid,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
other  ingredients  are  essential  to  its  true  composition. 
It  differs  from  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in  hardness, 
specific  gravity,  and  crystalline  structure. 

In  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  with  effervescence.  The 
analysis  of  no  mineral  has  ever  so  much  exercised 
the  talents,  exhausted  the  resources,  and  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  the  most  distinguished  chemists  of 
Europe,  as  that  of  arragonite.  Vauquelin  and  Four- 
croy  obtained  lime  5f..r),  carbonic  acid  41.5;  and  the 
analysis  of  Biot  and  Thenard,  conducted  with  much 
ingenuity,  scarcely  differs  from  this,  except  m  giving 
a  little  water.  With  these,  both  (hcvenix  and  Kla- 
protb  agree,  in  finding  the  arragonite  to  contain  lime 
and  carbonic  acid  in  nearly  the  same  proportions  as  in 
the  common  carbonate  of  lime.  Kirwan  in  his  mine- 
ralogy, published  in  1794,  conjectured  that  the  arra- 
gonite might  contain  strontian;  and  very  recently 
Professor  Stromeyer  of  Gottingen  has  discovered  in 
this  mineral  between  three  and  four  percent,  of  the 
carbonate  of  strontian.  This  discovery  will  very  pro- 
bably lead  to  a  solution  of  the  preceding  difficulty; 
but  it  is  important  that  the  analysis  should  be  repeated 
by  different  chemists. — (l.  Min.     A.] 

A'rraphus.  (From  a,  priv.  and  pa<bn,  a  suture.) 
Without  suture.  It  is  applied  to  the  cranium  when 
naturally  without  sutures. 

Arrangement  of  Minerals.  See  Minerals,  arrange- 
ment of. 

ARRHiE'A.  (From«,neg.  and£«o,  to  flow.)  The 
suppression  of  any  natural  flux,  as  the  menses,  &c. 

AKR11IZUS.      (From  a,  priv.   and  pita,  a  root: 
without  root.)     Applied  to  paraatical  plants,  which 
have  no  roots,  but  adhere  and  imbibe  their  noui  ish- 
/  ment  by  ainastomosiug  of  the  vessels  ;  as  Fiscum  al- 
bum, and  Loranthus  europeus. 

ARROWHEAD.     The  Sagittaria  sagittifolia  of 
Linnseus.     The  roots  of  this  plant  are  said  to  be  escu- 
lent, but  it  must  be  in  times  of  very  great  scarcity. 
Arrow-root.     See  Jlaranta. 
Arroir-zhaped.     See  />««/. 
ARSE  MATE.     (Arsenias,  atis.  m.;  from  arseni- 

cum,  arsenic:     A  salt   formed    by  a  conciliation  of 

arsenic  acid  with  sa  s;  as  arseniate  of  am- 

monia, which  is  produced  by  the  union  of  ammonia 

with  arsenic  acid.    The  only  one  used  in  medicine  is 
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the  superarseniate  of  potassa,  which  is  in  solution  ill 
the  liquor  arsenicalis.    See  AratnicoJi*  liquor. 

ARSENIC.  (Arsenicum,  i.  n.;  from  thu  Arabic 
term  .Jr.-r.ur/,:  or  from  ai.oijv,  for  appr/v,  masculus ; 
from  its  Btrong  and  deadly  powers.)  The  name  ol  a 
metal  scattered,  in  great  abundance,  over  the  minora, 
kingdom.  It  is  found  in  black,  heavy  masses  of  little 
brilliancy,  called  native  ars>  hm  or  testaceous  arsenic 
This  exists  in  different  parts  of  Germany.  Mineral- 
ized by  sulphur,  it  forms  sulphurized  urscnic.  This 
mineral  is  met  with  in  Italy,  about  Mount  Vesuvius. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this  ore,  which  differ  from 
each  other  in  colour,  occasioned  by  the  different  pro- 
portions of  their  component  parts.  The  one  is  called 
t/tllow  sulphurized  arsenic,  or  orpiment ;  the  other,  red 
sulphurized  arsenic,  or  realgar,  or  ruby  arsenic;  both 
are  met  with  in  Hungary  and  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many. The  colour  of  the  first  ore  is  a  lemon-yellow, 
inclining  sometimes  to  a  green;  the  colour  of  the  latter 
is  a  ruby-red  ;  it  is  more  transparent  than  the  former, 
and  found  in  compact  and  solid  masses,  sometimes 
crystallized  in  bright  needles.  Arsenic  united  to  oxy- 
gen, constitutes  the  ore  called  native  oxydc  of  arsenic. 
•Fills  ore  is  scarce;  it  is  generally  found  of  an  earthy 
appearance,  or  as  an  efflorescence,  coating  native,  or 
metallic  arsenic;  its  colour  is  a  whitish  gray;  it  is 
rarely  met  with  crystallized.  Arsenic  exists  likewise 
alloyed  with  cobalt,  antimony,  tin,  copper,  lead,  and 
various  other  metals. 

Method  of  obtaining  Arsenic.  In  order  to  obtain 
metallic  arsenic,  mix  two  parts  of  the  white  oxyde  of 
arsenic  of  commerce,  with  one  of  black  flux  (obtained 
by  detonating  one  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa  with  two 
of  supei tartrate  of  potassa),  and  put  the  mixture  into 
a  crucible,  or  melting  pot.  Invert  over  this  another 
crucible,  lute  the  two  together  with  a  little  clay  and 
sand,  and  apply  gradually  a  red  heat  to  tire  lower  one. 
The  oxyde  of  arsenic  will  be  reduced,  and  be  found 
lining  the  upper  crucible  in  small  crystals  of  a  metal- 
lic brilliancy. 

The  charcoal  of  the  black  flux  takes  in  this  process 
the  oxygen  from  the  white  oxyde,  and  forms  carbonic 
acid  gas  ;  which  flies  off  during  the  process,  and  the 
oxyde  becomes  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  This  re- 
duction of  the  oxyde  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  alkali 
of  the  flux. 

Remark. — Tn  order  to  obtain  arsenic  in  a  state  of 
absolute  purity,  the  metal  thus  obtained  must  be  re- 
duced to  a  powder,  dissolved  by  heat  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  and  then  precipitated  by  immersing  into  the  so- 
lution a  plate  of  zinc.  The  arsenic,  is  thus  precipitated 
in  a  fine  powder,  and  may  be  reduced  to  a  mass,  by 
exposing  it  in  a  covered  crucible  to  a  moderate  heat. 

"It  is  among  the  most  combustible  of  the  metals, 
burns  with  a  blue  flame,  and  garlic  smell,  and  sublimes 
in  the  state  of  arsenious  acid. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  does  not  attack  arsenic 
when  cold ;  but  if  it  be  boiled  upon  this  metal,  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  is  emitted,  a  small  quantity  of  sul- 
phur sublimes,  and  the  arsenic  is  reduced  to  an  oxyde. 

Nitrous  acid  readily  attacks  arsenic,  and  converts  it 
into  arsenious  acid,  or,  if  much  be  employed,  into  ar- 
senic acid. 

Boiling  muriatic  acid  dissolves  arsenic,  but  affects  it 
very  little  when  cold.  This  solution  affords  precipi- 
tates upon  the  addition  of  alkalies.  The  addition  of 
a  little  nitric  acid  expedites  the  solution;  and  this  so- 
lution, first  heated  and  condensed  in  a  close  \ 
wholly  sublimed  into  a  thick  liquid,  formerly  termed 
butter  of  arsenic.  Thrown  in  powder  into  chlorine 
gas,  it  burns  with  a  bright  white  flame,  and  is  con- 
verted into  a  chloride. 

None  of  the  earths  or  alkalies  act  upon  it,  unless  it 
be  boiled  a  long  while  in  fine  powder,  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  alkaline  solution. 

Nitrates  detonate  with  arsenic,  convert  it  into  ar- 
senic acid,  and  this,  combining  with  the  base  of  the 
nitrate,  forms  an  arseniate,  that  remains  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel. 

Muriates  have  no  action  upon  it ;  but  if  three  parts 
of  chlorate  of  potassa  be  mixed  with  one  part  of  ar- 
senic in  fine  powder,  which  must  be  done  w 
precaution,  and  a  very  light  hand,  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  this  mixture  placed  on  an  anvil,  and  struck 
With  a  hammer,  will  explode  with  flame  and  a  con- 
siderable report;  if  touched  with  fire,  it  will  bum  with 
considerable  rapidity;  and  if  thrown  into  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  at  the  instant  of  contact  a  flame  rises 
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into  the  air  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  is  so  bright 
as  to  dazzle  the  eye. 

Arsenic  readily  combines  with  sulphur  by  fusion 
and  sublimation,  and  forms  a  yellow  compound  called 
orpimcnt,  or  a  red  called  realgar.  The  nature  of  these, 
and  their  difference,  are  not  accurately  known ;  but 
1  ourcroy  considers  the  first  as  a  combination  of  sul- 
phur with  the  oxyde,  and  the  second  as  a  combination 
of  sulphur  with  the  metal  itself,  as  he  found  the  red 
sulphuret  converted  into  the  yellow  by  the  action  of 
acids. 

Arsenic  is  soluble  in  fat  oils  in  a  boiling  heat;  the 
solution  is  black,  and  has  the  consistence  of  an  oint- 
ment when  cold.  Most  metals  unite  with  arsenic; 
which  exists  in  the  metallic  state  in  such  alloys  as 
possess  the  metallic  brilliancy. 

Iodine  and  arsenic  unite,  forming  an  iodide,  of  a 
dark,  purple-red  colour,  possessing  the  properties  of 
an  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  forms 
a  soluble  compound  with  potassa. 

Arsenic  combines  with  hydrogen  into  a  very  noxious 
compound,  called  arsenuretted  hydrogen  gas.  To  pre- 
pare it,  fuse  in  a  covered  crucible  3  parts  of  granu- 
lated tin,  and  1  of  metallic  arsenic  in  powder ;  and 
submit  this  alloy,  broken  in  pieces,  to  the  action  of 
muriatic  acid  in  a  glass  retort.  On  applying  a  mode- 
rate heat,  the  arsenuretted  hydrogen  comes  over,  and 
may  be  received  in  a  mercurial  or  water  pneumatic 
trough.     Protomuriate  of  tin  remains  in  the  retort. 

A  prime  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  to  one  of  arsenic 
as  1  to  76 ;  and  2  consequently  as  1  to  30.  Gehlen  fell 
a  victim  to  his  researches  on  this  gas;  and  therefore 
the  new  experiments  requisite  to  elucidate  its  consti- 
tution must  be  conducted  with  circumspection.  It 
extinguishes  flame,  and  instantly  destroys  animal  life. 
Water  has  no  effect  upon  it.  From  the  experiments 
of  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  there 
appears  to  be  a  solid  compound  of  hydrogen  and  ar- 
senic, or  a  hydruret.  It  is  formed  by  acting  with  the 
negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery  on  arsenic  plunged 
in  water.  It  is  reddish  brown,  without  lustre,  taste, 
and  smell.  It  is  not  decomposed  at  a  heat  approaching 
to  cherry-red ;  but  at  this  temperature  it  absorbs  oxy- 
gen; while  water  and  arsenious  acid  are  formed,  with 
the  evoluton  of  heat  and  light.  The  proportion  of  the 
two  constituents  is  not  known. 

Arsenic  is  used  in  a  variety  of  arts.  It  enters  into 
metallic  combinations,  wherein  a  white  colour  is  re- 
quired. Glass  manufacturers  use  it;  but  its  effect  in 
the  composition  of  glass  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly 
explained.  Orpiment  and  realgar  are  used  as  pig- 
ments." 

Arsenic  and  its  various  preparations  are  the  most 
active  of  all  poisons.  That  which  is  mostly  taken,  is 
the  white  oxyde,  or  arsenious  acid.  See  jSrsenious  acid. 

[Arsenical  pyrites,  or  arsenical  iron,  is  found  in  the 
Highlands  of  New- York,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hud- 
son. In  the  town  of  Warwick,  in  Orange  county, 
of  this  state,  there  is  a  huge  vein  of  it  in  a  moun- 
tain range,  sufficient,  as  is  said  by  a  traveller,  to  poison 
the  whole  world.    A.] 

ARSENIC  ACID.  Acidum  arscnicum  ;  Acidum 
arsenicale.  "  We  are  indebted  to  the  illustrious 
Scheele  for  the  discovery  of  this  acid,  though  Macquer 
had  before  noticed  its  combinations.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained by  various  methods.  If  six  parts  of  nitric  acid 
be  poured  on  one  of  the  concrete  arsenious  acids,  or 
white  arsenic  of  the  shops,  in  the  pneumato-chemical 
apparatus,  and  heat  be  applied,  nitrous  gas  will  be 
evolved,  and  a  white  concrete  substance,  differing  in 
its  properties  from  the  arsenious  acid,  will  remain  in 
the  retort.  This  is  the  arsenic  acid.  It  may  equally 
be  procured  by  means  of  aqueous  chlorine,  or  by  heat- 
ing concentrated  nitric  acid  with  twice  its  weight  of 
the  solution  of  the  arsenious  acid  in  muriatic  acid. 
The  concrete  acid  should  be  exposed  to  a  dull  red  beat 
for  a  few  minutes.  In  either  case  an  acid  is  obtained, 
that  does  not  crystallize,  but  attracts  the  moisture  of 
the  air,  has  a  sharp,  caustic  taste,  reddens  blue  vege- 
table colours,  is  fixed  in  the  fire,  and  of  the  specilic 
gravity  of  3391. 

If  the  arsenic  acid  be  exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  a  glass 
retort,  it  melts  and  becom  a  transparent,  but  assumes 

a  milky  hue  on  cooling.  If  the  heat  be  increased,  so 
Mat  the  retort  begins  to  melt,  the  acid  boils,  and 
sublimes  into  the  neck  of  the  retort.  If  a  covered 
wucible  be  used  instead  of  the  glass  rrtort,  and  a  vio- 
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lent  heat  applied,  the  acid  boils  strongly,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  begins  to  emit  fumes.  These,  on 
being  received  in  a  glass  bell,  are  found  to  be  arsenious 
acid;  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  transparent  glass, 
difficult  to  fuse,  will  be  found  lining  the  sides  of  the 
crucible.     This  is  arseniate  of  alumina. 

Combustible  substances  decompose  this  acid.  If 
two  parts  of  arsenic  acid  be  mixed  with  about  one  of 
charcoal,  the  mixture  introduced  into  a  glass  retort, 
coated,  and  a  matrass  adapted  to  it ;  and  the  retort 
then  gradually  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  till 
the  bottom  is  red;  the  mass  will  be  inflamed  violently, 
and  the  acid  reduced,  and  rise  to  the  neck  of  the 
retort  in  the  metallic  state,  mixed  with  a  little  oxyde 
and  charcoal  powder.  A  lew  drops  of  water,  devoid 
of  acidity,  will  be  found  in  the  receiver. 

With  sulphur  the  phenomena  are  different.  If  a 
mixture  of  six  parts  of  arsenic  acid,  and  one  of  pow 
dered  sulphur,  be  digested  together,  no  change  will 
take  place :  but  on  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  distil- 
ling in  a  glass  retort,  fitted  with  a  receiver,  a  violent 
combination  will  ensue,  as  soon  as  the  mixture  is  suf- 
ficiently heated  to  melt  the  sulphur.  The  whole  mass 
rises  almost  at  once,  forming  a  red  sublimate,  and  sul- 
phurous acid  passes  over  into  the  receiver. 

If  pure  arsenic  acid  be  diluted  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  hydrogen  gas,  as  it  is  evolved  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  iron,  be  received  into 
this  transparent  solution,  the  liquor  grows  turbid,  and 
a  blackish  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  being  well 
washed  with  distilled  water,  exhibits  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  arsenic.  Sometimes,  too,  a  blackish-gray 
oxyde  of  arsenic  is  found  in  this  process. 

If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  be  employed  instead 
of  simple  hydrogen  gas,  water  and  a  sulphuret  of  ar- 
senic are  obtained. 

With  phosphorus,  phosphoric  acid  is  obtained,  and  a 
phosphuret  of  arsenic,  which  sublimes. 

The  arsenic  acid  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  ar- 
senious. According  to  Lagrange,  two  parts  of  water 
arc  sufficient  for*  this  purpose.  It  cannot  be  crystal- 
lized by  any  means;  but,  on  evaporation,  assumes  a 
thick  honey-like  consistence. 

No  acid  has  any  action  upon  it:  if  some  of  them 
dissolve  it  by  means  of  the  water  that  renders  them 
fluid,  they  do  not  produce  any  alteration  in  it.  The 
boracic  and  phosphoric  are  verifiable  with  it  by  means 
of  heat,  but  without  any  material  alteration  in  their 
natures.  If  phosphorus  acid  be  heated  upon  it  for 
some  time,  it  saturates  itself  with  oxygen,  and  be- 
comes phosphoric  acid. 

The  arsenic  acid  combines  with  the  earthy  and  alka- 
line bases,  and  forms  salts  very  different  from  those 
furnished  by  the  arsenious  acid. 

All  these  arseniates  are  decomposable  by  charcoal, 
which  separates  arsenic  from  them  by  means  of  heat. 

All  its  salts,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  potassa, 
soda,  and  ammonia,  are  insoluble  in  water ;  but  except 
arseniate  of  bismuth,  and  one  or  two  more,  very  solu- 
ble in  an  excess  of  arsenic  acid.  Hence,  after  barytes 
or  oxyde  of  lead  has  been  precipitated  by  this  acid, 
its  farther  addition  re-dissolves  the  precipitate.  This 
is  a  useful  criterion  of  the  acid,  joined  to  its  reduction 
to  the  metallic  state  by  charcoal,  and  the  other  cha- 
racters already  detailed.  Sulphuric  acid  decomposes 
the  arseniates  at  a  low  temperature,  but  the  sulphates 
are  decomposed  by  arsenic  acid  at  a  red  heat,  owing 
to  the  greater  fixity  of  the  latter.  Phosphoric,  nitric, 
muriatic,  and  fluoric  acids,  dissolve,  and  probably 
convert  into  subsalts  all  the  arseniates.  The  whole  of 
them,  as  well  as  arsenic  acid  itself  when  decomposed 
at  a  red  heat  by  charcoal,  yield  the  characteristic  gar- 
lic smell  of  the  metallic  vapour.  Nitrate  of  silver 
gives  a  pulverulent  brick-coloured  precipitate,  with 
arsenic  acid.  The  acid  itself  does  not  distuib  the 
transparency  of  a  soluiinn  of  sulphate  of  copiier;  but 
a  neutral  arseniate  gives  with  it  a  bluish  green  pre- 
cipitate- with  sulphate  of  cobalt,  a  dirty  red;  and 
with  sulphate  of  nickel,  an  apple-green  precipitate. 
These  precipitates  redissolve,  on  adding  a  small  quan- 
tify of  the  acid  which  previously  held  them  in  solution. 
Ortila  says,  that  arsenic  acid  gives,  with  acetate  of 
copper,  a  bluish-white  precipitate,  but  that  it  exeicises 
no  action  either  on  the  muriate  or  acetate  of  cobalt; 
but  with  the  ammonio-muriate,  it  gives  a  rose-coloured 
precipitate.  Arsenic  acid  ought  to  be  accounted  a 
more  violent  poison  than  even  the  arsenious. 
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The  arseniate  of  barytes  is  Insoluble,  uncrystalliKt- 
ble,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  its  acid,  and  decomposable 
by  sulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates  a  sulphate  of 
barytes. 

The  bin-arseniate  of  potassa  Is  made  on  the  great 
scale  in  Saxony,  by  fusing  together  equal  parts  of  nitre 
and  arsenious  acid ;  dissolving  the  melted  mass,  and 
crystallizing  the  salt. 

Of  the  arseniate  of  strontian  nothing  is  known,  but 
no  doubt  it  resembles  that  of  barytes. 

With  lime-water  this  acid  forms  a  precipitate  of 
arseniate  of  lime,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  its  base,  or  in 
an  excess  of  its  acid,though  insoluble  alone.  The  aci- 
dulous arseniate  of  lime  affords  on  evaporation  Mule 
crystals,  decomposable  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  same 
salt  may  be  formed  by  adding  carbonate  of  lime  to  the 
solution  of  arsenic  acid.  This  acid  does  not  decom- 
pose the  nitrate  or  muriate  of  lime:  but  the  saturated 
alkaline  arseniates  decompose  them  by  double  affinity, 
precipitating  the  insoluble  calcareous  arseniate. 

If  arsenic  acid  be  saturated  with  magnesia,  a  thick 
substance  is  formed  near  the  point  of  saturation.  This 
arseniate  of  magnesia  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acid ; 
and  on  being  evaporated  takes  the  form  of  a  jelly,  with- 
out crystallizing.  Neither  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  nor 
muriate  of  magnesia  is  decomposed  by  arsenic  acid, 
though  they  are  by  the  saturated  alkaline  arseniates. 

Arsenic  acid,  saturated  with  potassa,  does  not  easily 
crystallize.  This  arseniate,  being  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, attracts  the  humidity  of  the  air,  and  turns  the 
syrup  of  violets  green,  without  altering  the  solution  of 
litmus.  It  fuses  into  a  white  glass,  and  with  a  strong 
fire  is  converted  into  an  acidule,  part  of  the  alkali  be- 
ing abstracted  by  the  silex  and  alumina  of  Hie  crucible. 
If  exposed  to  a  red  heat  with  charcoal  in  close  vessels, 
it  swells  up  very  much,  and  arsenic  is  sublimed.  It  is 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  but  in  the  humid  way 
the  decomposition  is  not  obvious,  as  the  arsenic  acid 
remains  in  solution.  On  evaporation,  however,  this 
acid  and  sulphate  of  potassa  are  obtained. 

If  arsenic  acid  be  added  to  the  preceding  salt,  till  it 
ceases  to  have  any  effect  on  the  syrup  of  violets,  it  will 
redden  the  solution  of  litmus  ;  and  in  this  state  it 
affords  very  regular  and  very  transparent  crystals,  of 
the  figure  of  quadrangular  prisms,  terminated  by  two 
tetraedral  pyramids,  the  angles  of  which  answer  to 
those  of  the  prisms.  These  crystals  are  the  arsenical 
neutral  salt  of  Macquer.  As  this  salt  differs  from  the 
preceding  arseniate  by  its  crystallizability,  its  redden- 
ing solution  of  litmus,  its  not  decomposing  the  calcare- 
ous and  magnesian  salts  like  it,  and  its  capability  of 
absorbing  an  additional  portion  of  potassa,  so  as  to 
become  neutral,  it  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  it  by 
the  term  of  acidulous  arseniate  of  potassa. 

With  soda  in  sufficient  quantity  to  saturate  it,  arse- 
nic acid  forms  a  salt  crystallizable  like  the  acidulous 
arseniate  of  potassa.  To  form  the  neutral  arseniate, 
carbonate  of  soda  should  be  added  to  the  acid,  till  the 
mixture  be  decidedly  alkaline.  This  salt  crystallizes 
from  the  concentrated  solution.  It  is  much  more  so- 
luble in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  Pelletier  says,  that 
the  crystals  arehexaedral  prisms,  terminated  by  planes 
perpendicular  to  their  axis.  This  neutral  arseniate  of 
soda,  however,  while  it  differs  completely  from  that  of 
potassa  in  this  respect,  and  in  becoming  deliquescent 
instead  of  crystallizable  on  the  addition  of  a  surplus 
portion  of  arsenic  acid,  resembles  the  arseniate  of  po- 
tassa in  its  decomposition  by  charcoal,  by  acids,  and 
by  the  earths. 

Combined  with  ammonia,  arsenic  acid  forms  a  salt 
affording  rhomboidal  crystals  analogous  to  those  of  the 
nitrate  of  soda. 

The  arseniate  of  soda  and  ammonia  is  formed  by 
■nixing  the  two  separate  arseniates ;  and  the  compound 
salt  gives  crystals  with  brilliant  faces.  If  we  redis- 
solve  the  crystals,  and  then  recrystallize,  we  should 
add  a  little  ammonia,  otherwise  the  salt  will  be  acidu- 
lous from  the  escape  of  some  ammonia. 

Arsenic  acid  saturated  with  alumina  forms  a  thick 
solution,  which,  being  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields 
a  salt  insoluble  in  water,  and  decomposable  by  the 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  as  well  as  by  all 
the  other  earthy  and  alkaline  bases.  The  arsenic  acid 
readilv  dissolves  the  alumina  of  the  crucibles  in  which 
it  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  fusion;  and  thus  it  attacks 
•ilex  also,  on  which  it  has  no  effect  in  the  humid  way. 

By  the  assistance  of  a  strong  fixe,  as  Fourcroy 
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asserts,  arsenic  acid  decomposes  the  alkaline  and 
earthy  sulphates,  even  that  of  barytes;  the  sulphuric 
acid  flying  off  in  vapour,  and  the  arseniate  remaining 

in  llic  retort  It  acts  in  the  same  manner  on  the  ni- 
trate from  which  it  expels  the  put*  acid.  It  likewise 
decomposes  the  muriates  at  a  nigh  temperature,  the 
muriatic  acid  being  evolved  in  the  form  ol  gas,  and  the 
arsenic  acid  combining  with  their  bases,  which  li  sa- 
turates- while  tin;  arsenious  acid  is  too  volatile  to 
have  this  effect.  It  acts  in  the  same  manner  on  the 
filiates,  and   still  more  easily  on  the  carbonates,  with 

which,  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  it  excites  a  brisk 

effervescence.  Lagrange,  how  ever,  denies  that  it  acts 
on  any  of  the  neutral  salts,  except  the  sulphate  ol  po- 
tassa and  soda,  the  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  the  miniates 
of  soda  and  ammonia,  and  this  by  means  of  heat.  It 
does  not  act  on  the  phosphates,  but  precipitates  the 
boracic  acids  from  solutions  of  borates  wl heated. 

Arsenic  acid  does  not  act  on  gold  or  plalina  ;  neither 
does  it  on  mercury  or  silver,  without  the  aid  of  a  Strong 
heat;  but  it  oxydizes  cop|>er,  iron,  lead,  tin,  sine,  bis- 
muth, antimony,  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  and  ar- 
senic. 

This  acid  is  not  used  in  the  arts,  at  least  directly, 
though  indirectly  it  forms  a  part  of  some  compositions 
used  in  dying.  It  is  likewise  one  of  the  mineralizing 
acids  combined  by  nature;  with  some  of  the  metallic 
oxydes." — Ure's  Client.  Diet. 

Arsenic,  oxyde  of.     See  Arsenious  acid. 

Arsenic,  white.    See  Arsenious  acid. 

Arsenical  caustic.  A  species  of  caustic  said  to 
possess  useful  properties,  independent  of  those  of  de- 
stroying morbid  pails  lo  which  it  is  applied.  It  is 
composed  of  two  parts  of  levigated  antimony  to  one  of 
while  arsenic.  This  is  the  caustic  so  extensively  em- 
ployed under  the  name  of  arsenical  caustic,  by  the  late 
Mr  Justamond,  in  his  treatment  of  cancers. 

[Arsenic  is  a  powerful,  a  dangerous,  and  yet  a 
valuable  caustic.  Small  tumours,  excrescences,  warts, 
&c,  may  be  easily  and  safely  removed  by  it.  Alone, 
it  gives  much  pain;  and  in  large  quantities,  and  ap- 
plied to  an  extensive  surface,  is  extremely  dangerous. 
Its  painful  action  may  be  modified  and  more  safely 
applied  by  mixing  one  part  of  white  arsenic  with 
one  of  powdered  opium,  and  two  of  lapis  calami- 
naris.    A.] 

Arsenica'lis  liquor.  Arsenical  solution.  Take 
of  sublimed  oxyde  of  arsenic,  in  very  tine  powder,  sub- 
carbonate  of  potassa  from  tartar,  of  each  fi4  grains; 
distilled  water  a  pint.  Boil  them  together  in  a  L'lass 
vessel,  until  the  arsenic  be  entirely  dissolved.  When 
the  solution  is  cold,  add  compound  spirit  of  lavender. 
four  fluid  drachms.  Then  add  as  much  distilled 
water  as  may  exactly  fill  a  pint  measure.  This  pre- 
paration accords  with  the  formula  of  Dr.  Fowler,  of 
Stafford,  who  first  introduced  it  in  imitation  of  a  cele- 
brated popular  remedy  for  intermittciits,  sold  under  the 
name  of  the  tasteless  ague-drop.  The  compound  spirit 
of  lavender  is  only  intended  to  give  some  colour  and 
taste,  without  which  it  vvould  be  more  liable  to  mis- 
takes. Where  the  dose  is  small,  and  the  effects  so 
powerful,  the  most  minute  attention  to  iis  proportion 
and  preparation  becomes  necessary.  Each  ounce 
contains  four  grains  of  the  oxyde,  and  each  drachm 
half  a  grain  ;  but  it  will  rarely  be  proper  to  go  beyond 
one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  as  a  dose. 

Arsenical  solution.     See  Arsemcalis  liquor. 

Arsenici  oxydum  pricparatum.  See  Arscnici  oxy. 
dum  sublimatum. 

Arsenicum  album.  Arsenicioxydum sublimatum  • 
Arsenici  oxydum  prmparatum.  Reduce  white  arsenic 
into  powder,  then  put  it  into  a  crucible  and  expose  it 
to  the  fire,  so  as  to  sublime  it  into  another  crucible  in- 
verted over  the  former.  This  is  intended  to  rendor 
the  arsenic  more  pure. 

Arsenicum  album.  Wliite  arsenic.  See  Arsenious 
acid. 

Arsenicum  crystallinitm.    See  Arsenious  acid. 

ARSENIOUS  ACID.  White  arsenic.  Oxyde  of 
arsenic.  Arsenicum  crystiilli/niui,  risigaUvm,  aquala, 
arfar,  ar/uila,  zamick,  artaneck.  Rat's  bane.  The 
earliest  chemists  were  embarrassed  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  poisonous  while  substance 
known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  white  „r<i:iiir' 
"  Fourcroy  was  the  first  who  distinguished  by  this 
name  the  white  arsenic  of  the  shops,  which  Schools 
had  proved  to  be  a  compound  of  the  metal  arsenic  with 
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oxygon,  and  which  the  authors  of  the  new  chemical 
nomenclature  had  consequently  termed  oxyde  of  arse- 
nic, as,  however,  it  manifestly  exhibits  the  proper- 
ties of  an  acid,  it  has  a  fair  claim  to  the  title;  for 
many  oxjdes  and  acids  are  similar  in  this,  that  both 
consist  of  a  base  united  with  oxygen,  and  the  only  dif- 
ference between  them  is.  that  the  compound  in  which 
the  acid  properties  are  manifest  is  termed  an  acid,  and 
that  in  winch  they  are  not  is  called  an  o.wde. 

J  his  acid,  which  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons 
Known,  frequently  occurs  in  a  native  state,  if  not  very 
abundantly  ;  and  it  is  obtained  in  roasting  several 
ores,  particularly  those  of  cobalt.  In  the  chimn 
the  furnaces  where  this  operation  is  conducted,  it  ge- 
nerally condenses  in  thick  semitransparent  masses; 
though  sometimes  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  powder,  or 
of  little  needles,  in  which  state  it  was  formerly  called 
flowers  of  arsenic. 

The  arsenious  acid  reddens  the  most  sensible  blue 
vegetable  colours,  though  it  turns  the  syi  up  of  violets 
green  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  opaque,  a. id 
covered  with  a  slight  efflorescence.  Thrown  on  incan- 
descent coals,  it  evaporates  in  white  fumes,  with  a 
strong  smell  of  garlic.  In  close  vessels  it  is  volati- 
lized ;  and,  if  the  heat  be  strong,  vitrified.  The  re- 
sult of  this  vitrification  is  a  transparent  glass,  capable 
of  crystallizing  i„  tetraMra,  the  angles  of  Which  are 
truncated.  It  is  easily  altered  by  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon, which  deprive  it  of  its  oxygen  at  a  red  heat,  and 
reduce  the  metal,  the  one  forming  water,  the  other  car- 
bonic acid  with  the  oxygen  taken  from  it ;  as  it  is  by 
phosphorus,  and  by  sulphur,  which  are  in  part  con- 
verted into  acids  by  its  oxygen,  and  in  part  form  an 
arsenical  phosphuret  or  sulphuret  with  the  arsenic  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  slate.  Hence  Marginal' and  Pel- 
letier,  who  particularly  examined  the  phosphurets  of 
metals,  assert  they  might  be  formed  with  arsenious 
acid.    Its  specific  gravity  is  3.7. 

It  is  soluble  in  thirteen  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water,  but  requires  eighty  times  its  weight  of  cold. 
The  solut'on  crystallizes,  and  the  acid  assumes  the 
form  of  tegular  tetraedrons,  according  to  Fourcroy ; 
but,  according  to  Lagrange,  of  octaeMrons,  and  these 
frequently  van  log  in  figure  by  different  laws  of  decre- 
ment. It  crystallizes  much  better  by  slow  evaporation 
than  by  simple  cooling. 

The  solution  is  very  acrid,  reddens  blue  colours, 
unites  with  the  earthy  bases,  and  decomposes  ihn  alka- 
line sulpliurets.  Arsenious  acid  is  also  soluble  in  oils, 
spirits,  and  alkohol ;  the  last  taking  up  from  1  to  2  per 
cent.  It  is  composed  of  0.5  of  metal  =  3  oxygen  ;  and 
its  prime  equivalent  is  therefore  12.5.  Dr.  Wollaston 
first  observed,  that  when  a  ulixture  of  it  with  quick- 
lime is  healed  in  a  glass  tube,  at  a  certain  temperature, 
ignition  suddenly  pervades  the  mass,  and  metallic  arse- 
nic sublimes.  As  arseniate  of  lime  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  we  perceive  that  a  portion  of  the 
arsenious  acid  is  robbed  of  its  oxygen,  to  complete  the 
acidification  of  the  rest. 

There  are  even  some  metals,  which  act  upon  the  so- 
lution, and  have  a  tendency  to  decompose  the  acid  so 
as  to  form  a  blackish  precipitate,  in  which  the  arsenic 
is  very  slightly  oxydiaed. 

The  action  of  the  oilier  acids  upon  the  arsenious  is 
very  different  from  that  which  they  exert  on  the  metal 
arsenic.  By  boiling,  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  a  small 
portion  of  it,  which  is  precipitated  as  the  solution 
cools.  The  nitric  acid  does  not  dissolve  it,  but  by  the 
help  of  heat  converts  ii  into  arsenic  acid.  Neither  the 
phosphoric  nor  the  carbonic  acid  acts  upon  it;  yet  it 
enters  into  a  vitreous  combination  with  the  phosphoric 
■mil  lioracic  acids.  The  muriatic  acid  dissolves  it  by 
mi  an*  of  heat,  and  forms  with  it  a  volatile  compound, 
which  water  precipitates;  and  aqueous  chlorine  aci- 
difies it  completely,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  arsenic 
acid. 

The  arsenious  acid  combines  with  the  earthy  and 
alkaline  bases,  forming  Arsenites.  The  earthy  arse- 
nates possess  little  solubility  ;  and  hence  the  solutions 
of  baryles,  stronfian,  and  lime,  form  precipitates  with 
thai  of  arsenious  acid. 

This  acid  enters  into  another  kind  of  combination 
with  the  earths,  that  formed  by  vitrification.  Though 
a  part  of  this  volatile  acid  sublimes  before  the  glass 
cnteis  into  fusion,  part  remains  fixed  in  tl.e  vitrified 
■ubstanee,  to  which  it  imparts  transparency,  a  homo- 
geneous density,  and  considerable  gravity.    The  arso- 
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nlcal  glasses  appear  to  contain  a  kind  of  triple  eatf, 
since  the  salt  and  alkalies  enter  into  an  Intimate  com- 
bination at  the  instant  of  fusion,  and  remain  afterward 
perfectly  mixed.  All  of  them  have  the  inconvenience 
ol  quickly  growing  dull  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

With  the  fixed  alkalies  the  arsenious  acid  forms 
thick  arsenites,  which  do  not  crystallize  ;  which  are 
decomposable  by  fire,  the  arsenious  acid  being  volati- 
lized l.y  the  heat ;  and  from  which  all  the  other  acids 
precipitate  this  in  powder.  These  saline  compounds 
were  formerly  termed  livers,  because  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  analogous  to  the  combinations  of  sulphur 
with  the  alkalies. 

With  ammonia  it  forms  a  salt  capable  of  crystalliza- 
tion. If  this  be  heated  a  little,  the  ammonia  is  decom- 
posed, the  nitrogen  is  evolved,  while  the  hydroeen, 
uniting  with  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  acid,  forms 
water. 

Neither  the  earthy  nor  alkaline  arsenites  have  yet 
been  much  examined;  what  is  known  of  them  being 
only  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from  the  arseniates-. 

The  arsenious  acid  is  used  in  numerous  instances  in 
the  arts,  under  the  name  of  white  arsenic,  or  of  arse- 
nic simply.  In  many  cases  it  is  reduced,  and  acts  in 
its  metallic  state. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  Introduce  it  into 
medicine  ;  but  as  it  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most 
violent  poisons,  it  is  probable  that  the  fear  of  its  bad 
effects  may  deprive  society  of  the  advantages  it  might 
afford  in  this  way.  An  arseniate  of  potassa  was  ex- 
tensively used  by  the  late  Dr.  Fowler,  of  York,  who 
published  a  treatise  on  it,  in  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers.  He  likewise  assured  the  writer,  that  he  had 
found  it  extremely  efficacious  in  periodical  headache, 
and  as  a  tonic  in  nervous  and  other  disorders ;  and 
that  he  never  saw  the  least  ill  effect  from  its  use,  due 
precaution  being  employed  in  preparing  and  adminis- 
tering  it.  Externally  it  has  been  employed  as  a  caustic 
to  extirpate  cancer,  combined  With  sulphur,  with  bole, 
with  antimony,  and  with  the  leaves  of  crowfoot ;  but 
it  always  gives  great  pain,  and  is  not  unattended  with 
danger.  Febvre's  remedy  was  water  one  pint,  extract 
of  hemlock  5j.  Goulard's  extract  jiij.  tincture  of 
opium  3  j.  arsenious  acid  gr.  x.  With  this  the  cancer 
was  wetted  morning  and  evening  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  small  quantity.ot  a  weak  solution  was  adminis- 
tered internally.  A  stih  milder  application  of  this 
kind  has  been  made  from  a  solution  of  one  grain  in  a 
quart  of  water,  formed  into  a  poultice  with  crumb  of 
bread. 

It  has  been  more  lately  used  as  an  alterative  with 
advantage  in  chronic  rheumatism.  The  symptoms 
Which  show  the  system  to  be  arsrnificd  are  thickeess, 
redness,  and  stiffness  of  the  palpebral,  soreness  of  the 
gums,  ptyalism,  itching  over  the  surface  of  the  body, 
restlessness,  cough,  pain  at  stomach,  and  headache. 
When  the  latter  symptoms  supervene,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  medicine  ought  to  he  immediately  sus- 
pended. Ii  has  also  been  recommended  against  chin- 
cough  ;  and  has  been  used  in  considerable  doses  with 
success,  to  counteract  the  poison  of  venomous  ser- 
pents. 

Since  it  acts  on  the  animal  economy  as  a  deadly 
poison  in  quantities  so  minute  as  to  be  insensible  to 
the  taste  when  diffused  in  water  or  other  vehicles,  it 
has  been  often  <;iven  with  criminal  intentions  and 
fatal  effects.  It  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  present  a  systematic  view  of 
the  phenomena  characteristic  of  the  poison,  its  opera- 
tion, and  consequences. 

It  is  a  dense  substance,  subsiding  speedily  after  agi- 
tation in  water.  Dr.  Ure  found  its  sp.  gr.  to  vary 
from  3.738  to  3.7.10,  which  is  a  little  higher  than  the 
number  given  above:  72  parts  dissolve  in  1000  of 
boiling  water,  of  which  30  remain  in  it,  after  it  cools. 
told  water  dissolves,  however,  only  3-1000  or  1-10  of 
the  preceding  quantity.  This  water  makes  the  syrup 
of  violets  sreen,  and  reddens  litmus  paper.  Lime 
water  gives  a  tine  white  precipitate  with  it  of  arsenite 
of  lime,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  arsenious  solution; 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  hydrosulphuretted 
water,  precipitate  a  solden  yellow  sulphuret  of  ar- 
senic. By  this  means,  1-100000  ot  arsenious  acid  may 
be  detected  in  water.  This  sulphuret  dried  on  a  filter, 
and  heated  in  a  "lass  lube  with  a  bit  of  caustic  po- 
tassa, is  decomposed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  converted 
into  sulphuret  of  potassa,  which  remains  at  the  bot 
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torn,  and  metallic  arsenic  of  a  bright  steel  lustre, 
Which  sublimes  coating  the  sides  of  the  tube.  The 
hydrosulphuri  tsof  alkalies  do  not  atl'eet  the  arsenious 
solution,  unless  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  or  muriatic 
acid  be  poured  in,  when  the  characteristic  golden  yel- 
low precipitate  falls.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed 
by  the  arsenious  acid,  and.  a  very  peculiar  yellow 
arsenite  of  silver  precipitates;  which,  however," is  apt 
to  be  redissolved  by  nitric  acid,  and  therefore  a  very 
minute  addition  of  ammonia  is  requisite.  Even  this, 
however,  also,  if  in  iuucti  exces.-,  redissolves  the  silver 
precipitate. 

As  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  precipitant  tests  of  arsenic,  the  mode  of  using 
it  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion.  This  excel- 
lent test  was  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume  of  Long 
Acre,  in  May  1809.  Phil.  Mag.  xxxiii.  401.  The  pre- 
sence of  muriate  of  soda  indeed,  in  the  arsenical  solu- 
tion, obstructs,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  operation  of 
this  reagent  But  that  salt  is  almost  always  present  in 
the  prima  via;,  and  is  a  usual  ingredient  in  soups,  and 
other  vehicles  of  the   poison,     li',  after  the  water  0  ' 


torn.  Cut  the  tube  across  at  that  point  by  means  ol  4 
hue  file,  detach  the  scale  of  arsenic  Willi  the  point  ol   » 

penknife;  put  a  fragment  of  it  into  the  boit of  n 

small  wine-glass  along  with  a  few  drops  of  ammoni- 
aco-aeetate  of  copper,  and  triturate  them  well  toge- 
ther for  a  few  minutes  With  a  round  headed  glass  rod. 

The  mazarine  blue  colour  will  soon  be  transmuted 

into  B  lively  grass  green,  while  Hie  metallic  scale  will 
vanish.  Thus  we  distinguish  perfectly  between  a  par- 
ticle of  metallic  arsenic  and  one  of  annualized  char- 
coal. Another  particle  of  the  scale  may  be  placed  be- 
tween tWO  smooth  and  bright  surfaces  of  copper,  with 
a  touch  of  tine  oil;  and  while  they  arc  flrrnlj 
together,  exposed  to  a  red-heat.    The  tombac  alloy 

will  appear  as  a  while  slain.  A  third  particle  may  ho 
placed  on  a  bit  of  heated  metal,  and  held  a  little  under 

the  nostrils,  when  the  garlic  odour  will  be  recognised. 
No  danger  can  be  apprehended,  as  the  fragment  need 
iioi  exec  id  the  tenth  of  a  grain. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  one  or  two  of  the  precipi- 
lation  tests  mav  be  equivocal  from  admixtures  of  pari- 
bus substances.     Thus  tincture  of  ginger  gives  with 


ammonia  has  been  added,  (.by  plunging  the  end  of  a  I  the  cupreous  reagent  a  green  precipitate; — and  the 

d   dipped  in  it   into  the  supposed    poisonous    writer  of  this  article   was   at   first  led  to  suspect  from 
re  dip  another  rod  into  a  solution  of  pure!  that  appearance,  that  an  empirical  tincture,  put  into 


nil  ate  of  silver, and  transferit  into  the  arsenious  solu 
tion,  either  a  line  yellow  cloud  will  be  fanned,  or  at 
ely  a  white  curdy  precipitate.  But  at  the 
second  or  third  immersion  of  the  nitrate  rod,  a  central 
spot  of  yellow  will  be.  perceived  surrounded  with  the 
White  muriate  of  silver.  At  the  next  immei.  ion,  this 
yellow  cloud  on  the  surface  will  become  very  conspi- 
cuous. Sulphate  of  soda  does  not  interfere  in  the 
least  with  the  silver  test. 

The  ammoniaco-sulphate,  or  rather  ammoniaco- 
acetate  of  copper,  added  in  a  somewhat  dilute  state  to 
an  arsenious  solution,  gives  a  fine  grass-green  and  a 
very  characteristic  precipitate.  This  green  arseniate 
of  copper,  well  washed,  being  acted  on  by 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  changes  its  colour, 
and  becomes  of  a  brownish-red.  Ferro-prussiate  of 
potas-a  changes  it  into  a  blood-red.  Nitrate  of  silver 
converts  it  into  the  yellow  arsenite  of  silver. 

Lastly,  if  the  preci|>Hate  be  dried  on  a  filter,  and 
placed  on  a  bit  of  burning  coal,  it  will  diffuse  a  garlic 
odour.  The  cupreous  test  w  ill  detect  1-110000  of  the 
Weight  of  the  arsenic  in  water. 

The  Voltaic  battery,  made  to  act  by  two  wires  on  a 
little  arsenious  solution  placed  on  a  bit  of  window 
glass,  developes  metallic  arsenic  at  the  negative  pole, 
and  if  this  wire  be  copper,  it  will  be  whitened  like 
tombac. 

We  may  here  remark,  however,  that  the  most  ele 
gain  mode  of  using  all  these  precipitation  reagents  i 
upon  a  plane  of  glass;  a  mode  practised  by  Dr.  Wo! 
laston  in  general  chemical  research,  to  an  extent,  and 
with  a  success,  which  would  be  incredible  in  other 
hands  than  his.  Concentrate  by  heat  in  a  capsule 
the  suspected  poisonous  solution,  having  previously 
filtered  it  if  necessary.  Indeed,  if  it  be  very  much 
disguised  with  animal  or  vegetable  matters,  it  is  better 
rirst  of  all  to  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  by  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acid  to  dissipate  the  organic  products.     Th- 


hi.s  hands  for  examination,  did  contain  arsenic.  But 
a  careful  analysis  satisfied  him  of  its  genuineness. 

lie  from  the  cupreous  test.  .Such 
poisoned  tea  becomes,  by  its  addition,  of  an  obscure 
olive  or  violet  red,  but  yields  scarcely  any  precipitate. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  however,  throws  down  a  tine 
yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

The  true  way  of  obviating  all  these  sources  of  falla- 
cy, is  to  evaporate  carefully  to  dryness,  and  expose  the 
residue  to  heat  in  a  glass  tube.  The  arsenic  sublimes, 
and  may  be  afterward  operated  ou  without  ambi- 
guity. M.  O.ffa  has  gone  into  ample  details  on  the 
modifications  produced  by  wine,  coffee,  lea,  broth,  &x. 
on  arsenical  tests,  of  which  a  good  tabular  abstract  is 
given  in  Mr.  Thomson's  London  Dispensatory.  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  differences  in  these  menstrua,  as 
also  in  beers,  are  so  great  as  to  render  precipitations 
and  changes  of  colour  by  reagents  very  unsatisfactory 

Witnesses,  in  a  case  of  life  and  death.  Hence  the  me- 
thod of  evaporation  above  described  should  never  he 
neglected.  Should  the  arsenic  be  combined  with  oil, 
the  mixture  ought  to  be  boiled  with  water,  and  the  oil 
ihpii  separated  by  the  capillary  action  of  wick-threads. 
If  wiih  resinous  substances,  these  may  be  removed  by 
oil  of  turpentine,  not  by  nlkoliol,  (as  directed  by  Dr. 
Black,)  which  is  a  good  solvent  of  aisenious  acid.  It 
may  moreover  he  observed,  that  both  tea  ami  coflfee 
should  be  freed  from  their  tannin  by  gelatin,  which 
does  not  act  on  the  arsenic,  previous  to  the  use  of  re- 
agent for  the  poison.  When  one  part  of  the  arsenious 
acid  in  watery  solution  is  added  to  ten  parts  of  milk, 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  present  in  the  latter,  occa- 
sions the  white  colour  to  pass  into  a  canary  yellow; 
the  cupreous  test  gives  it  a  slight  sreen  tint,  and  the 
nitrate  of  silver  produces  no  visible  change,  though 
even  more  arsenic  be  added  ;  but  the  hydroeulphurets 
throw  down  a  golden  yellow,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
dropsof  an  acid.    The  liquid  contained  in  the  stomach 


clear  liquid  being  now  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  hi:  I  of  a  rabbit  poisoned  with  a  solution  ol'  three  grains  of 
of  glass,  lines  are  to  be  drawn  out  from  it  in  different  I  arsenious  acid,  afforded  a  white  precipitate  with  in- 
directions. To  one  oi  these  a  particle  of  weak  ammo- 1  trate  of  silver,  grayish-white  with  lime  water,  green 
niacal  water  being  applied,  the  weak  nitrate  of  silver  j  with  the  ammoniaco-sulphate,  and  deep  yellow  with 
mav  then  be  brushed  over  it  with  a  hair  pencil.     By  i  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water. 

placing  the  glass  in  different  lights,  cither  over  white  t      The  preceding  copious  description  of  the  habitudes 
paper  or  obliquely  before  the  eye,  the  slightest  change    of  arsenious  acid  in  different  circumsta 
of  tint  will   be  perceived.     The   ammouiaco-acetate    applicable  to  the  soluble  arsenites.     Their  p. 
Should  be  applied  to  another  filament  of  the  drop,  dent- .  operation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  arsenic  acid,  has  been 
acetate  of  iron  to  a  third,  weak  ammoniaco-acetate  of  '  satisfactorily  referred  by  Mr.  Brodie  to  the  - 
cobalt  to  a  fourth,  sulphuretted  water  to  a  fifth,  lime  i  of  the  functions  of  the  heart  and  brain,  occasioned  by 
water  to  a  sixth  a  drop  of  violet-syrup  to  a  seventh,  [the  absorption  of  these  substances  into  the  circulation 


and  the  two  galvanic  wire-  at  the  opp 

whole.    Thus  with  one  single  drop  of  solution  many 

exact  experiments  may  be  made. 

But  the  chief,  the  decisive  trial  or  experimentum 
erusis  remains,  which  is  to  take  a  little  of  the  dry 
matter,  mix  it  with  a  small  pinch  of  dry  black  flux, 
put  it  into  a  narrow  glas?  tube  sealed  at  one  end,  and 
after  cleansing  its  sides  with  a  feather,  urge  Its  bottom 
with  a  blow-pipe  till  it  be  distinctly  red-hot  for  a 
minute.  Then  garlic  fumes  will  be  smelt,  and  the 
steel-lust  red  coating  of  metallic  arsenic  will  he  seen 
in  the  tube  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  above  its  bot- 
02 


and  their  constant  determination  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  the  alimentary  canal.  This  proposition  was 
established  by  numerous  experiments  on  rabbits  and 
dogs.  Wounds  were  inflicted,  and  arsenic  being  ap- 
plied  to  them,  it  was  found  that  in  a  short  time  death 
supervened  with  the  same  symptoms  of  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  if  the  poison  had  been 
swallowed. 

tie  divides  the  morbid  affections  into  three  classes: 
1st.  Those  depending  on  the  nervous  system,  as  palsy 
at  first  of  the  posterior  extremities,  and  then  of  the 
rest  of  the  body,  convulsions,  dilatation  of  the  pupils, 
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and  general  insensibility:  2-/,  Those  which  indicate 
(l'  l"  kl  "  ^  the  organs  of  circulation;  for  example, 
the  feeble,  slow,  ami  intermitting  pulse,  weak  con- 
ions  of  the  heart  immediately  after  death,  and  the 
impossibility  of  Prolonging  them,  as  ma)  be  done  in 
in  deaths  froni  other  causes,  by  artificial  respira- 
tion: :w,  Lastly,  those  which  depend  on  lesion  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  as  the  pains  of  the  abdomen,  nau- 
seas, and  vomitings,  in  those  animals  which  were  suf- 
fered to  vomit.  At  one  time  it  is  the  nervous  system 
that  is  most  remarkably  affected,  and  ut  another  the 
organs  of  circulation.  Hence  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
the  immediate  cause  of  deaUi,  by  the  greater  number  of 
cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic.  However,  should  an 
animal  not  sink  under  the  fust  violence  of  the  poison, 
if  the  inflammation  has  had  time  to  be  deve 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may  destroy  life.  Mr.  Earl 
states,  that  a  woman  who  had  taken  arsenic  resisted 
the  alarming  symptoms  which  at  first  appeared,  hat 
died  on  the  fourth  day.  On  opening  her  body  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  was 
ulcerated  toa  great  extent.  Authentic  cases  of  poison 
are  recorded,  where  no  trace  of  inflammation  was 
perceptible  in  the  prima  vice. 

The  effects  of  arsenic  have  been  graphically  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Black.  'The  symptoms  produced  by  a 
dangerous  dose  ot  arsenic  begin  l"  appear  in  a  quarter 
by  an  hour,  or  not  much  longer, after  it  is  taken.  First 
sickness,  and  great  distress  at  stomach,  soon  followed 
by  thirst,  ami  burning  heat  in  the  bowels.  Then  come 
on  violent  vomiting  and  severe  colic  pains,  and  exces- 
sive and  painful  purging.  This  brings  on  tin 
with  cold  sweats,  anil  other  signs  of  great  debility. 
To  this  succeed  painful  cramps,  and  contractions  of 
the  legs  and  thighs,  and  extreme  weakness,  and  death.' 
Similar  results  have  followed  the  incautious  sprink- 
ling of  schirrous  ulcers  with  powdered  arsenic,  or  the 
application  of  arsenical  pastes.  The  following  more 
minute  specification  of  symptoms  is  given  byOrfila: 
'An  austere  taste  in  the  mouth;  frequent  ptyalism  ; 
continual  spitting;  constriction  of  the  pharynx  and 
asophagus ;  teeth  set  on  edge;  hiccups;  nausea; 
vo  nil  ng  of  brown  or  bloody  matter;  anxiety;  fre- 
quent fainting  fits;  burning  heat  at  the  precordial  in- 
flammation Of  the  lips,  tongue,  palate,  throat,  stomach  ; 
acme  pain  of  stomach,  rendering  the  mildest  drinks 
intolerable;  black  stools  of  an  indescribable  fcetor; 
pulse  frequent,  oppress;,!,  and  irregular",  sometimes 
slow  and  unequal  ;  palpitation  of  the  heart;  syncope; 
unextinguishable  thirst;  burning  sensation  over  the 
whole  body,  resemb'ing  a  consuming  fire;  at  times  an 
ildness  ;  difficult  respiration  ;  cold  sweats  ;  scanty 
urine,  of  a  red  or  bloody  appearance;  altered  expres- 
sion of  countenance;  a  livid  circle  round  the  eyelids; 
swelling  and  itching  of  the  whole  body,  which  be- 
comes covered  With  livid  spots,  or  with  a  miliary 
eruption  ;  prostration  of  strength;  loss  ,,f  feeling,  espe- 
cially in  the  feet  and  hands;  delirium,  convulsions, 
sometimes  accompanied  with  an  Insupportable  pria- 
pism; loss  of  the  hair;  separation  of  the  epidermis; 
horrible  convulsions;   and  death.' 

1 1  is  uncommon  to  observe  all  these  frightful  symp- 
toms combined  in  one  individual ;  sometimes  they  are 

altogether  wanting,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  case, 
related  by  M.  Chaussier: — A  robust  man  of  middle 
age  swallowed  arsenious  acid  in  large  fragments,  and 
died  without  experiencing  other  symptoms  than  slight 
syncopes.  On  opening  his  stomach,  it  was  found  to 
contain  the  arsenious  acid  in  the  very  same  state  in 
which  he  had  swallowed  it.  There  was  no  appear- 
ance whatever  of  erosion1  or  inflammation  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  Etmuller  mentions  a  young  girl's  being 
poisoned  by  arsenic,  and  whose  stomach  and  bowels 
were  sound  to  all  appearance,  though  tin  arsenic  was 
found   in  them.    In  "curia!,  however,  inflammation 

does  extend  along  the  whole  canal,  from  the  mouth  to 

the  rectum.      The    stomach    and   duodenum    present 

frequently  gangrenous  points,  eschars,  perforations  of 

all  their  coats;  the  villous  coat  in  particular,  by  this 

and  all  other  corrosive  poisons.  iBCommonlyd 

as  <f  it  were  scraped  Off  or  reduced   int.)  ::   paste  oi    a 

reddish-brown  colour.     From  these  con 

may  conclude,  that  from  the  existence  or  non  existence 

of  intestinal  lesions,  from  the  extent  or  :>-at  of  the 
symptoms  alone,  the  physician  should  not  venture  to 
pronounce  definitively  en  the  fact  of  poisoning. 
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The  result  of  Mr.  Brodie's  experiments  on  brutes 
,  that  the  inflammations  of  the  intestines  and 
i  are  more  severe  when  the  poison  has  been 
applied  to  an  external  wound,  than  when  it  has  been 
thrown  into  the  Btomacb  itself. 
Tin-  best  remedies  against  this  poison  in  the  sto- 
aughtsof  bland  liquids  of  a  muci 
laginous  consistence,  to  inviscate  the  powder,  so  as 
to   procure   its   complete  ejection  by  vomiting.    Sul- 
phuretted Hydrogen  condensed  in  water,  is  the  only 
direct  antidote  to  its  virulence ;  Orfila  having  found, 
that  when  dogs  were  made  to  swallow  that  liquid, 
after  getting   a   poisonous  dose  of  arsenic,  they  reco- 
vered, though  their  oesophagus  was  tied  to  prevent 
vomiting;    hut   when   the   same  do.se   of  poison   was 
administered  in  the  same  circumstances,  without  the 
sulphuretted  water,  that  it  proved  fatal. 

When  the  viscera  are  to  be  subjected  after  death  to 
chemical  investigation,  a  ligature  ought  to  he  thrown 
ion, id  ,ne  oesophagus  am!  tie-  beginning  of  the  colon, 
and  the  intermediate  stomach  and  intestines  removed. 
Their  liquid  contents  should  iie  emptied  into  a  basin; 
and  thereafter  a  portion  of  hot  water  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  and  worked  thoroughly  up  and  down  this 
viscus,  as  well  as  the  intestines. 

After  filtration,  a  portion  of  the  liquid  should  be 
titrated  ''.v  evaporation  in  a  porcelain  <a|>sule, 
and  then  submitted  to  the  proper  reagents  above  de- 
scribed. We  may  also  endeavour  to  extract  from  the 
stomach  by  digestion  in  boiling  water,  with  a  little 
ammonia,  the  arsenical  impregnation,  which  has 
been  sometimes  known  to  adhere  in  minute  particles 
with  wonderful  obstinacy.  This  precaution  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  attended  to.  The  heat  will  dissipate 
the  excess  of  ammonia  in  the  above  operation; 
whereas,  by  adding  potassa  or  soda,  as  prescribed  by 
the  German  chemists,  we  introduce  animal  matter  in 
alkaline  solution,  which  complicates  the  mvestigation. 
The  matters  rejected  from  tlie  patient's  bowels  before 
death,  should  not  be  neglected.  These,  generally 
ing,  are  best  treated  by  cautious  evaporations  to 
dryness;  but  we  must  beware  of  heating  the  resi- 
duum to  400°,  since  at  that  temperature,  and  perhaps 
a  little  under  it,  the  arsenious  acid  itself  sublimes. 

Vinegar,  hydroguretted  alkaline  sulphurets,  and 
oils,  are  of  no  use  as  counterpoisons.  Indeed,  when 
the  arsenic  exists  in  substance  in  the  stomach,  even 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  is  of  no  avail,  however 
effectually  it  neutralize  an  arsenious  solution.  Syrups, 
linseed  tea,  decoction  of  mallows,  or  tragacanth,  and 
warm  milk,  should  be  administered  as  copiously  as 
possible,  and  vomiting  provoked  by  tickling  the  fauces 
with  a  feather.  Clysters  of  a  similar  nature  may  be 
also  employed.  Many  persons  have  escaped  death  by 
having  taken  the  poison  mixed  with  rich  soups;  and 
it  is  well  known,  that  when  it  is  prescribed  as  a  medi- 
cine, it  acts  most  beneficially  when  given  soon  after  a 
meal.  These  facts  have  led  to  the  prescription  of 
butter  anil  oils;  the  use  of  which  is,  however,  not 
adviseable,  as  they  screen  the  arsenical  particles  from 
more  proper  menstrua,  and  even  appear  to  aggravate 
its  virulence.  Morgagnian  his  great  work  on  the  seats 
and  causes  of  disease,  states,  that  at  an  Italian  feast 
the  dessert  was  purposely  sprinkled  over  witli  arsenic 
instead  of  Hour.  Those  of  the  guests  who  had  previ- 
ously ate  and  drank  little,  speedily  perished  ;  those  who 
had  their  stomachs  well  tilled,  were  saved  by  vomiting. 
He  also  mentions  the  case  of  three  children  who  ate  a 
vegetable  soup  poisoned  with  arsenic.  One  of  them 
who  took  only  two  spoonfuls,  had  no  vomiting,  and 
died  :  the  other  two,  who  had  eaten  the  rest,  vomited, 
and  trot  well  Should  the  poisoned  patient  be  inca- 
pable of  vomiting,  a  tube  of  caoutchouc,  capable  of 
being  attached  toa  syringe,  may  be  had  recourse  to. 
first  serves  to  introduce  the  drink,  and  to 
withdraw  it  after  a  few  instants. 

The  following  tests  of  arsenic  and  corrosive  subli- 
mate have  been  lately  proposed  by  Brugnatelli:  Take 
the  Starch  of  wheat  boHed  in  water  until  It  is  ot  a 
proper  consistence,  and  recently  prepared;  to  this  add 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  iodine  to  make  it  of  a  blue 
colour-  it  is  afterward  to  he  diluted  with  pure  watei 
until  it  becomes  pfa  beautiful  azure.  11  to  this,  some 
drops  of  a  watery  solution  of  arsenic  be  added,  the 
colour  changes  to  a  reddish  hue,  and  finally  vanishes. 
The  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  poured  into  iodine 
and  starch,  produces   almost   the   same  change    aa 
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arsenic ;  but  if  to  the  fluid  acted  on  by  the  arsenic  we  add 
Some  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  original  blue  colour 
is  restored  with  more  than  its  original  brilliancy,  while 
It  does  not  restore  the  colour  to  the  corrosive  sublimate 
mixture.— Cre' a  Chen.  Diet. 

ARTEMISIA.  (From  a  queen  of  that  name,  who 
first  used  it;  or  from  Apreuis,  Diana ;  because  it  was 
formerly  used  in  the  diseases  of  women,  over  whom 
she  presided.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaau  system.  Class,  Syngenesia;  Order,  Poly- 
gamia  supcrflua, 

Artemisia,  abrotanum.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  Abrotanum  of  the  pharmacopeias.  Abrotanum 
mas;  Adonion ;  Adonium;  Abrathan.  Common 
southernwood.  Artemisia— foliis  setaccis  ramosissi- 
mi.i  of  Linnaeus.  A  plant  possessed  of  a  strong,  and, 
to  most  [>eople,  an  agreeable  smell;  a  pungent,  bitter, 
and  somewhat  nauseous  taste.  It  is  supposed  to  sti- 
mulate the  whole  system,  but  more  particularly  the 
uterus.  It  is  very  rarely  used  unless  by  way  of  fomen- 
tation, with  which  intention  the  leaves  are  directed. 

Artemisia  absinthium.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  Absinthium  vulgar s  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Com- 
mon wormwood.  Falsely  called  in  our  markets 
Absinthium  Romanian,  or  Roman  wormwood.  Absin- 
thium Ponticum  of  Dioscdrides  and  Pliny,  according  to 
Murray.  Artemisia— foliis  conipositis  mult 
bus  subglobosis  pendulis;  receptaculo  villoso  of  Lin- 
:  his  plant  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  grows 
about  rubbish,  rocks,  and  sides  of  roads.  The  leaves 
of  wormwood  have  a  strong  disagreeable  smell :  their 
taste  is  nauseous,  and  so  intensely  bitter  as  to  be  pro- 
verbial. The  flowers  are  more  aromatic  and  less  hitter 
than  the  leaves,  and  the  roots  discover  an  aromatic 
warmth,  without  bitterness.  This  species  of  worm- 
wood may  be  considered  the  principal  of  the  herba- 
ceous bitters.  Its  virtus,  (in  the  words  of  Bergius,) 
is  antiputredinosa,  antacida,  anthelmintic;!,  i 
tonica,  spasmodica.  And  although'it  is  now  chiefly 
employed  with  a  view  to  the  two  last-mentioned  quali- 
ties, yet  we  are  told  of  its  good  effects  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  as  intermittent  fevers,  hypochondriasis, 
obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  gout,  calculi, 
scurvy,  dropsy,  worms,  &c.  Cullen  thinks  it  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  narcotic  power,  and  that  there  is  in  every, 
bitter,  when  largely  employed,  a  power  of  destroying 
the  sensibility  and  irritability  of  the  nervous  system. 

Externnlly,  wormwood  is  Used  in  discutient  and 
antiseptic  fomentations.  This  plant  may  be  taken  in 
powder,  but  it  is  more  commonly  preferred  in  infusion. 
The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  directs  a  tincture  of  the 
flowers,  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cullen,  a  light 
and  agreeable  bitter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  strong 
impregnation  of  the  wormwood. 

Artemisia  chinensis.  Mugwort  of  China.  Moxa 
Japonica;  Musia  pattra;.  A  soft  lanuginous  sub- 
stance, called  Moxa,  is  prepared  in  Japan,  from  the 
young  leaves  of  this  species  of  mugwort,  by  beating 
them  when  thoroughly  dried,  and  rubbing  than) 
between  the  hands,  till  only  the  fine  fibres  are  left. 
Moxa  is  celebrated  in  the  eastern  countries  for  pre- 
venting and  curing  many  disorders,  by  being  burnt  on 
the  skin ;  a  little  cone  of  it  laid  upon  the  part,  previ- 
ously moistened,  and  set  on  fire  on  the  top,  burns  down 
with  a  temperate  and  glowing  heat,  and  produces  a 
dark-coloured  spot,  the  ulceration  of  which  is  promoted 
by  putting  a  little  garlic,  and  the  ulcer  is  either  healed 
up  when  the  eschar  separates,  or  kept  running  for  a 
length  of  time,  as  different  circumstances  may  require. 

Artemisia  glacialis.  Mountain  wormwood. 
This  is  found  on  Alpine  situations,  and  has  similar 
Virtues  to  common  wormwood. 

Artemisia  judaica.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
Santonicum  of  the  pharmacopoeias,  according  to  some 
botanists.    See  Artemisia  santonica, 

Artemisia  maritima.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  Absinthium  maritimum  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Sea  wormwood.  Falsely  called  in  our  markets,  Bo- 
man  wormwood.  Artemisia— foliis  multipartitis, 
tomentosis ;  racemis  cernuis ;  flosculis  famincis  term's 
of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  grows  plentifully  about  the 
eea-shore,  and  in  salt  marshes.  The  specific  differ- 
ences between  it  and  the  common  wormwood,  arte- 
misia  absinthium,  are  very  evident.  Its  taste  and 
6mell  are  considerably  less  unpleasant  than  those  of  the 
common  wormwood,  and  even  the  essential  oil,  winch 
contains  the  whole  of  ite  flavour  concentrated,  is  some- 
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what  less  ungrateful,  and  the  watery  extract  pomfl 

what  less  bitter  than  those  of  the  common  wormwood/ 

Hence  it  is  preferred,  In  those  cases  where  [he  .  Irtemi- 

inthiuan  is  supposed  to  be  too  unpleasant  for  the 

ii'iii   the  tops  of  this  plant  was 
din  lied  by  the  1 don  pharmacopoeia. 

Artemisia  pontica.    The  systematic  name  for  the 
Hiitim  ponticum,  or  Roman  wormwood,  not  now 
used  medicinally. 

Artemisia  RCPISTRI8.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  Ocnipi  album  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Artemisia — 
foliis  pinnatis ;  caulilus  adscendcntibus ;  Jloribus 
globosis,  cermuis;  receptaculo  papposo.  It  has  a 
grateful  smell,  and  is  used  in  some  countries  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents  and  obstructed  ealanienia. 

Artemisia  santonica.  Absinthium  santonirvm 
Alexandrinum ;  Sementina;  Absinthium  seriphiutn 
JEgyptium;  Schcba  Arabum  emen  ;  Xan~ 

tolma;  ljumbricorum  semina;  Ci'no;  Semen  contra; 
i  sanctum;  Artemisia  Judaica.  The  Tartarian 
southernwood  or  wormseed.  Artemisia— foliis  cauli- 
nis  linrurihiis,  piirnato-viultifidis ;  ramis  indirisis ; 
spicis  secundia  r  flexisj  Aoribus  quinquefloris  ol  Chi- 
lians. The  seeds  are  small,  light,  and  o\  al,  composed 
of  a  number  of  thin  membraneous  coats  of  a  yellowish- 
green  colour,  with  a  cast  ol  brown,  easily  friable,  upon 
bein;;  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  into  a  fine  chaffy 
kind  of  substance.  They  are  brought  from  the  Levant ; 
have  a  moderately  strong  and  not  agreeable  smell, 
somewhat  of  the  wormwood  kind,  and  a  very  bitter 
subacrid  taste.  Their  virtues  are  extracted  both  by 
watery  and  spirituous  menstrua.  They  are  esteemed 
to  be  stomachic,  emmenagogue,  and  anthelmintic;  but 
it  is  especially  for  the  last-mentioned  powers  that  they 
are  now  administered,  and  from  their  efficacy  in  this 
way  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  wormseed.  To 
adults  the  dose  in  substance  is  from  one  to  two 
drachms,  twice  a  day.  Lewis  thinks  that  the  spiritu- 
ous extract  is  the  most  eligible  preparation  of  the  san- 
tonicum, for  the  purposes  of  an  anthelmintic. 

Artemisia  vulgaris.  Mugwort.  This  plant,  Ar- 
temisia—foliis  pinnutifidis,  plum's,  incisis,  subtus 
tomentosis  ;  racemis  siitiplicibvs,  recurvatis  ;  Jloribus 
radio  quinquefloro  of  Linnaeus,  is  slightly  hitter,  and, 
although  in  high  esteem  in  former  days,  is  now  almost 
wholly  forgotten. 

Artemo'nium.  (From  Artemon,  its  inventor.)  A 
collyrium,  or  wash  for  the  eyes. 

ARTE'RIA.  {Arteria,  a.  f.;  from  ayp,  air,  and 
T?7psu>,  to  keep ;  so  called  because  the  ancients  believed 
they  contained  air  only.)     See  Artery. 

Arteri'aca.  (From  aprnpia,  an  artery.)  Medi- 
cines formerly  used  against  disorders  of  the  aspera 
arteria,  or  trachea. 

Arteri.e  adipos/e.  The  arteries  which  secrete  the 
fat  about  the  kidneys  are  so  called.  They  are  branches 
of  the  capsula  and  diaphragmatic,  renal,  and  spermatic 
arteries. 

Arterije  vekosje.  TheTour  pulmonary  veins  were 
so  called  by  the  ancients. 

Arteriosus  ductus.    See  Ductus  arteriosus. 

ARTERIO'TOMY.  'Artcriotomia,  at.  f.;  from  ap- 
rnpia, an  artery,  and  reftvio,  to  cut.)  The  opening  of 
an  artery.  This  operation  is  frequently  performed  on 
the  temporal  artery. 

A'RTERY.  Arteria.  A  membraneous  pulsating 
canal,  that  arises  from  the  heart  and  gradually  be- 
comes less  as  it  proceeds  from  it.  Arteries  are  com- 
posed of  three  membranes  ;  a  common,  or  external;  a 
muscular;  and  an  internal  one,  which  is  very  smooth. 
They  are  only  two  in  number,  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  the  aorta,  and  these  originate  from  the  heart;  the 
pulmonary  artery  from  the  right  ventricle,  and  the 
aorta  from  the  left:  the  other  arteries  arc  all  branches 
of  the  aorta.  Their  termination  is  either  in  the  veins, 
or  in  capillary  exhaling  vessels,  or  they  anastomose 
with  one  another.  It  is  by  their  means  that  the  blood 
is  carried  from  the  heart  to  every  part  of  the  body,  lor 
nutrition,  preservation  of  life,  generation  of  heat,  and 
the  secretion  of  the  different  fluids.  The  action  of  the 
arteries,  called  the  pulse,  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
heart,  and  is  effected  by  the  contraction  of  their  mus- 
cular, and  great  elasticity  of  their  outermost  coat. 

A  table  of  the  Arteries. 

All  the  arteries  originate  from  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  the  aorta. 
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The  pulmonary  arlmj  emerges  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle oi  the  heart,  soon  divides  into  a  right  and  left 
branch,  winch  are  distributed  by  innumerable  ramifi- 
cations through  the  lunge. 

ma  arises  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
and  supplies  every  part  of  the  body  with  blood,  in  the 
following  order.  - 

a.  It  forms  an  arch. 

b.  It  then  descends  along  the  spine  ;  and. 

c.  It  divides  into  the  two  iliac*. 

?'  £he arch  0F  THK  AnRT4  givesoff  three  branches. 

I.  I  he  arteria  innominata,  which  divides  into  the 
right  carotid  and  right  subclavian. 

i    The  left  carotid. 
3.  The  left  subclavian. 

I  The  carotids  are  divided  into  external  and  in- 
ternal. 

The  external  carotids  give  off 

1.  The  thyroid, 

2.  The  lingual, 

3.  The  labial, 

4.  The  inferior  pharyngeal, 

5.  The  occipital, 

6.  The  posterior  auris, 

7.  The  internal  maxillary,  from  which  the  spinous 
artery  of  the  dura  mater,  the  lower  maxillary,  and 
several  branches  about  the  palate  and  orbit  arise 

8.  The  temporal. 

The  internal  carotid  affords, 

1.  The  ophthalmic, 

2.  The  middle  cerebral, 

3.  The  communicans,  which  Inosculates  with  the  ver- 
tebral. 

II.  The  subclavians  give  off  the  following  branches. 

1.  The  internal  mammary,  from  which  the  thymic, 
comes  phrenici,  pericardiac,  and  phrenico-pericar- 
diac  arteries  arise, 

2.  The  inferior  thyroid,  which  gives  off  the  tracheal, 
ascending  thyroid,  and  transversalis  humeri, 

3.  The  vertebral,  which  proceeds  within  the  vertebra, 
and  forms  within  the  cranium  the  basilary  artery, 
from  which  the  anterior  cerebelli,  the  posterior  ce- 
rebri, and  many  branches  about  the  brain,  are  given 
otT, 

4.  The  ccrvicalis  profunda, 

5.  The  cervicalis  superficialis, 

6.  The  superior  intercostal, 

7.  The  supra-scapular. 

As  soon,  as  the  subclavian  arrives  at  the  arm-pit,  it 
is  called  the  axillary  artery ;  and  when  the  latter 
reaches  the  arm,  it  is  called  the  brachial. 

The  axillary  artery  gives  ofl, 

1.  Four  mammary  arteries, 

2.  The  sub-scapular, 

3.  The  posterior  circumflex, 

4.  The  anterior  circumflex,  which  ramify  about  the 

shoulder-joint. 
The  brachial  artery  gives  off, 

1.  .Many  lateral  branches, 

2.  The  profunda  humeri  superior, 

3.  The  profunda  humeri  inferior, 

4.  The  great  anastomosing    artery,  which    ramifies 

about  the  elbow-joint. 

The  brachial  artery  then  divides,  about  the  bend  of 
the  arm,  into  the  ulnar  and  radial  arteries,  which  are 
ramified  to  the  ends  of  the  lingers. 

The  ulnar  artery  gives  off, 

1.  Several  recurrent  branches, 

2.  The  common  interosseal,  of  which  the  dorsal  ulnar, 

the  palmar  is  profunda,  the  palmary  arch,  and  tbe 
digitals,  are  branches. 
The  radial  artery  gives  off, 

1.  The  radial  recurrent, 

2.  The  superficialis  vola,  and  then  divides  Into  the 

palmaris  prof  inula,  anil  the  digitals. 
b.  The  descending  aorta  gives  off, 
In  the  breast, 
1    The  bronchial, 

2.  The  oesophageal, 

3.  The  intercostals, 

4.  The  inferior  diaphragmatic. 
Within  the  abdomen, 

J.  The  citliae,  which  divides  into  three  branches  : 
1.  The  licpatic,  from  which  are  given  ofl",  before  It 
reaches  the  liver, 

a.  The  duodeno-gastric,  which  sends  off  the  rifht 
gastro-cpiploic  and  the  pancreatico-duodenal, 
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P-  The  pyloricd  superior  hepatiea ; 

2.  The  coronaria  oenlricuii, 

3.  The  splenic,  which  emits  the  great  and  small 
pancreatics,  the  posterior  gastric,  the  left  gastro- 
epiploic, and  the  vasa  brevia; 

2.  The  superior  mesenteric, 

3.  The  emulgents, 

4.  The  sprrmatics, 

5.  The  inferior  mesenteric, 

6.  The  lumbar  arteries, 

7.  The  middle  sacral. 

c.  The  aorta  then  bifurcates  into  the  iliacs,  each 
of  Which  divide  into  external  and  internal. 

The  internal  iliac,  called  also  hypogastric,  gives  oflL 

1.  The  lateral  sacrals, 

2.  The  gluteal, 

3.  The  ischiatic, 

4.  The  pudica,  from  which  the  external  hamorrhoidal, 

the  perineal,  and  the  arteria  penis  arise, 

5.  The  obturatory. 

The  external  iliac  gives  off,  in  the  groin, 

1.  The  epigastric, 

2.  The  circuinjlexia  iliaca; 

It  then  passes  under  Ponpart's  ligament,  and  is 
called  the  femoral  artery ;  and  sends  off, 

1.  The  prof  unda, 

2.  The   ramus   anastomoticus   magnus,  which   rune 

about  the  knee  joint ; 

Having  reached  the  ham,  where  it  gives  off  some 
small  branches,  it  is  termed  t!ie  popliteal.  It  then  di- 
vides into  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial. 

The  tibialis  antica  gives  off, 

1.  The  recurrent, 

2.  The  internal  malleolar, 

3.  The  external  malleolar, 

4.  The  tarsal, 

5.  The  metatarsal, 

6.  The  dorsalis  externa  halicis. 
The  posterior  tibial  sends  off, 

1.  The  nutritia  tibia, 

2.  Many  small  branches, 
3    The  internal  plantar, 

4.  The  external  plantar,  from  which  an  arch  la 
formed,  that  gives  off  the  digitals  of  the  toes. 

ARTHANITA.  (From  aptoc,  bread  ;  because  it  is 
the  food  of  swine.)  The  herb  sow-bread.  See  Cy- 
clamen F.uropcum. 

Artiire'mbolus.  (From  afdpov,  a  joint,  and  tu- 
fiaXXw,  to  impel.)  An  instrument  for  reducing  luxated 
bones. 

ARTHRITIC.  (Arthriticus;  from  apdpins,  the 
gout.)     Pertaining  to  the  gout. 

Arthritic  a  herba.  The  JEgopodiumpodagraria, 
and  several  other  plants,  were  30  called. 

ARTHRITIS.  (Arthritis,  tldis,  fa-m.  ;  from  ap- 
Opov,  a  joint:  because  it  is  comnonly  confined  to  the 
joints.)  The  gout.  Dr.  Cullen.'in  his  Nosology,  gives 
it  the  name  of  podn  rrra,  because  he  considers  the  foot 
to  be  the  seat  of  idiophatic  gout.  It  is  arranged  in  the 
class  Pyrexia,  and  order  phlegmasia,  and  is  divided 
into  four  species,  the  regular,  at»nic,  retrocedent,  and 
misplaced.     See  Podagra. 

ARTHROCA'CE.  (From  apSpov,  a  joint,  and  ram?, 
a  disease.)     An  ulcer  of  the  cavitj  of  the  bone. 

ARTHRO'DIA.  (Arthrodia,  a.  f. ;  from  apOpoio,  to 
articulate.)  A  species  of  diarthrosis,  or  moveable  con- 
nexion of  bones,  in  which  the  head  of  one  bone  is  re- 
ceived into  the  superficial  cavity  of  another,  so  as  to 
admit  of  motion  in  every  direction,  as  the  head  of  the 
humerus  with  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula. 

ARTIIRODV  NIA.  (Arthrodynia,  a.  f. ;  from  ap, 
6pov,  a  joint,  and  otvrn,  pain.)  Pam  in  a  joint.  It  is 
one  of  the  terminations  of  acute  rheumatism.  See 
Rhstcmatismus. 

ARTHROPFO'SIS.  (Arthropuasis,  is.  f. ;  from 
apQpov,  a  joint,  and  irvov,  pus.)  /Irthropyosis.  A 
collection  of  pus  in  a  joint.  It  is  however  frequently 
applied  to  Other  affections.     See  Lumbar  abscess. 

ARTHROSIA.  (Arthrosia  ;  from  apQpoa,  to  arti- 
culate :  whence  arthrosis,  arthritis.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  disease  in  Good's  new  classification,  which 
embraces  rheumatism,  gout,  and  white  swelling.     See 

JfOSOlOgV 

ARTHROSIS.  (From  ap6pou>,  to  articulate,  or 
join  together.)     Articulation. 

ARTICHOKE.     See  Cinara  seolymus. 
Artichoke,  French.    See  Cinara  seolymus. 
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Artichoke,  Jerusalem.    See  Hclianthus  tubernsits. 

ARTIti'I.  \  K.  (.irficularis ;  from  articulus,  a 
Joint.)     Belonging  to  ;i  joint. 

Arttcularis  iiorbot.  A  name  given  to  a  disease 
which  1 1 1  >  ■  i  •  1 1 1 1  r :  diatelj  infests  ttae  qrticuit,  or  joints. 
The  morbus  articuiaris  is  synonymous  with  the  Greek 
word  arthritis,  and  our  gout. 

Articul  uus  vena..  A  branch  of  the  basilic  vein  is 
bo  called   because  it  passes  under  the  joint  of   the 

ARTICULATION,  {Articulatio ;  from  articulus, 
a  joint.)  The  skeleton  is  composed  of  ■  great  number 
of  bones,  which  are  all  so  admirably  constructed,  and 
With  so  much  affinity  to  each  other,  that  the  extremity 
of  every  bone  is  perfectly  adjusted  to  the  end  of  the 
bone  with  which  it  is  connected  :  and  this  connexion 
is  tunned  their  articulation.  Anatomists  distinguish 
three  kinds  of  articulation:  the  first  they  name  Diar- 
tkrosis;  the  second,  Synarthrosis;  and  the  third, 
Amphiarthrosis ;  which  see,  under  their  respective 
heads 

ARTICULA'TUS.  Articulate ;  jointed-  A  term 
applied  to  roots.  Btems,  leaves,  &c,  when  thej  arc  ap- 
parently formed  of  distinct  pieces  united  as  If  one 
piece  grew  out  of  another,  so  as  to  form  a  jointed,  but 
connected  whole:  in  the  Radix  articuiata,  radicals 
shoot  out  from  each  joint,  as  in  the  Oxalis  oi 
wood  sorrel.  TheCaulis  articuiata  is  exemplified  in 
the  Cactus  flagtlliform.s  and  Lathyrus  sylvestris  ; 
the  Cactus  opuiitia  and  Cactus  ficus  in&ta  have  arti- 
culate haves.     The  OxtUis  acclosella  articulate  leaf- 

ARTICULUS.  (From  artus,  a  joint;  from  apOpov.) 
1.   A  joint.     See  Articulation. 

2.  Botanists  apply  this  term  to  that  part  of  the  stalk 
of  grasses  which  is  intercepted,  or  lies  between  two 
knots;  and  also  to  the  knot  itself. 

Arti'scus.  (From  apros,  bread.)  A  troch ;  so 
called  because  it  is  made  like  a  little  loaf. 

Arto'creas.  (From  aproc,  bread,  and  icptas,  flesh.) 
A  nourishing  food,  made  of  bread  and  various  meats, 
boiled  together. — Galen. 

Arto'oala.  (From  aproc,  bread,  and  ya\a,  milk.) 
A  cooling  food  made  of  bread  and  milk.     A  poultice. 

Arto'meli.  (From  aproc,  bread,  and  pt\t,  honey.) 
A  cataplasm  made  of  bread  and  honvy.— Galen. 

A'RUM.  {Arum,  i  n. ;  from  the  Hebrew  word  ja- 
ron,  which  signifies  a  dart ;  so  named  because  its 
leaves  are  shaped  like  a  dart ;  or  apa,  injury.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  tlie  Linncean  system. 
Class,  Gynandria  ;- Order,  Polyandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopeial  name  of  the  common  arum. 
See  Arum  maculatum. 

Arum  dracunculfs.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  called,  in  English,  dragon's  wort,  and  many- 
leaved  arum  ;  Dracmculus  polijphyllus  ;  Golubrina 
dracontia;  Serpentaria  gallorum ;  Erva  de  Sancta 
Maria;  Gigarus  serpentaria;  Arum  pohjphyllum. 
The  roots  and  leaves  of  this  plant  arc  extremely  acri- 
monious, more  so  Man  the  Arum  maculatum,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  rredicinal  virtues. 

Arum  maculatum.  The  systematic  name  for 
common  arum,  or  v  ake-robin;  the  arum  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias. Arum — acaulc ;  foliis  haslatis,  inte- 
ger ri  mis;  spadice  clavato  of  Linmeus.  Common 
arum  or  wake-robin.  The  root  is  the  medicinal  part 
of  this  plant,  which,  when  recent,  is  very  acrimo- 
nious; and,  upon  being  chewed,  excites  an  intolerable 
sensation  of  burning  and  prickling  in  the  tongue, 
which  continues  for  several  hours.  When  cut  in 
slices  and  applied  to  the  skin,  it  has  been  known  to 
produce  blisters.  This  acrimony,  however,  is  gradu- 
ally lost  by  drying,  and  may  be  so  far  dissipaled  by 
the  application  of  heat,  as  to  leave  the  root  a  bland  fa- 
rinaceous aliment.  In  this  state  it  has  been  made  into 
a  wholesome  b-ead.  It  has  also  been  prepared  as 
starch.  Its  medicinal  quality,  therefore,  resides  wholly 
in  the  active  volatile  matter,  and  consequently  the 
powdeted  root  must  lose  much  of  its  power,  on  b<  ins 
long  kept.  Arum  is  certainly  a  powerful  stimulant, 
and,  by  promoting  the  secretions,  may  be  advantage- 
ously employed  in  cachectic  and  chlorotic  cases  in 
rheumatic  affections,  and  in  various  other  complaints 
of  ohlegmatic  and  torpid  constitutions;  but  more  es- 
pecially in  a  weakened  or  relaxed  state  of  the  sto- 
mach, occasioned  by  the  prevalence  of  viscid  mums. 
If  this  root  «  given  in  powder,  great  care  should  be 
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taken  that  it  bo  young  and  newly  dried,  when  It  may 
lie  lived  iii  the  dose  of  a  scruple,  or  more,  twice  a  day  ; 
but  in  rheumatisms,  and  other  disorders  requiring  tho 

lull  effect  of  this  medicine,  the  root  should  he  giVt-D   in 

a  recem  suite:  andj  to  cover  the  Insupportable  putt- 
ers on  Hie  tongue,  Hi.  Lew  is  ad\  ises  ns 
to  administer  it  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  w  ith  gun 
bic  and  spermaceti,  increasing  the  dose  from  ten  giaiiui 
to  upwards  of  a  scruple,  three  or  four  limes  a  day.      In 

this  way,  ii  generally  occasioned  a  sensation  of  slight 
warmth  about  the  stomach,  and  afterward,  in  the  re- 
moter parts,  manifestly  promoted  perspiration,  and 
frequently  produced  a  plentiful  sweat.  Several  obsti- 
nate rheumatic  pains  were  removed  by  this  medicine* 
The  root  answers  quite  as  well  as  garlic  for  cataplasms, 
to  he  applied  on  the  feet  in  deliriums.  The  London 
College,  in  their  Pharmacopoeia,  1788,  ordered  a  con- 
serve, in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  of  the  fresh 
rool  lo  a  pound  and  a  half  of  double  refined  sugar,  beat 
together  in  a  mortar,  which  appears  lo  be  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  exhibiting  arum,  as  its  virtues  are  de- 
stroyed by  diving,  and  aie  not  extracted  by  any  men- 
struum. It  may  be  given  lo  adults  in  doses  of  a 
drachm. 

ARLNDINACEUS.  (From  arundo,  a  reed.)  Arun- 
dinaceous  or  reed-like. 

undinaoe.*  pi  ante.  Aruiidinaceous  plants. 
A  name  given  to  a  class  of  plants  by  Ray,  from  their 
appearance. 

ARUNDO.  (Arundo,  inis,  f. ;  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  areo,  because  it  soon  becomes  dry.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system. 
Class  TViandria;  Order,  TJigynia. 

Arundo  bambos.  The  bamboo  plant.  The  young 
shoots  of  this  plant  are  prepared  by  the  natives  of  both 
Indies  with  vinegar,  garlic,  pepper,  &c.  into  excellent 
pickles,  which  promote  the  appetite  and  assist  di- 
gestion. A  substance  called  Tabashcer  or  Tabachif, 
which  is  a  concretion  of  the  liquor  in  the  cavities  of 
the  cane,  and  extracted  at  certain  seasons,  is  much 
esteemed  as  a  medicine  by  the  orientalists. 

Arundo  saccharifera.  The  name  of  the  sugar- 
cane.    See  Siirchorum  officinale. 

ARYTyE  NO.  Belonging  to  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lage. Some  muscles  are  so  named  because  they  are 
connected  with  this  cartilage :  they  have  also  the  ter- 
minal name  of  the  part  they  go  to;  as  arytmno-epi- 
glotlideus. 

Arytjeno-efiolottideus.  A  muscle  of  the  epi- 
glottis. Arytamo-Epiglott.ici  of  Winslow.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  fibres  running  between  the  aryte- 
noid  cartilage  and  epiglottis.  It  pulls  the  side  of  tho 
epiglottis  towards  the  external  opening  of  the  glottis, 
and  when  both  act,  they  pull  it  close  upon  the 
glottis. 

ARYT^ENOI'D.  (Arytanoideus  and  Arytamoides  / 
from  apvjaiva,  a  funnel,  and  uios,  shape.)  The  name 
of  some  parts,  from  their  being  funnel-snapped. 

Arytenoid  cartilage.  Cartilago  arytcendidea. 
The  name  of  two  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  See  La- 
rynx. 

ARYTjENOIDE'US.  Applied  to  some  muscles, 
vessels,  nerves,  &c. 

Arvt«:noidkus  major.  See  Arytmnoidcus  trans- 
versus. 

Aryt^noideus  minor.      See   Arytwnoideus    obli. 

quus. 

Arytjenoidetjs  obliquus.  A  muscle  of  the  glottis. 
Arytomoidcus  minor  of  Douglas.  It  arises  from  Hie 
base  of  one  arytenoid  cartilage,  and  crossing  its  fel- 
low, is  inserted  near  the  tip  of  the  other  arytenoid  car- 
tilage. This  muscle  is  occasionally  wanting;  but 
when  present,  and  both  muscles  act,  their  use  is  to 
pull  the  arytenoid  cartilages  towards  each  other. 

Aryt.cnoideus  transversus.  An  azygos  or  sin- 
gle muscle  of  the  glottis.  Arytanoideus  major  of 
Douglas.  It  arises  from  the  side  of  one  arytenoid  can 
tilage  from  near  its  articulation  with  the  cricoid  to 
near  its  tip.  The  fibres  run  across,  and  are  inserted  in 
the  same  manner  into  the  other  arytenoid  cartilage. 
Its  use  is  to  shut  the  glottis,  by  bringing  the  two  aryte- 
noid cartilages,  with  their  ligaments,  nearer  to  each 
other. 

ASAFCE'TIDA.  (Agafatida,  «,  f.;  from  the  He 
brew  word  asa,  to  heal.;     See  Ferula. 

Asa'phatum.  (From  a,  neg.  and  trance,  clear,  so 
called  by  reason  of  their  minuteness.)    An  iriteTtrmif 
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fceous  disorder,  generated  in  the  port's,  like  worms 
Willi  black  heads 

Asa'miia.  (From  a,  neg.  and  <ra</lWl  clear)  A 
iCR«t  111  utterance  01  pronunciation 

A S A  R.AB  ACCA.     See  Asarum  Europa  U in 

A  SARI  r.  n. ;  from  a,  neg.  and  <rat- 

pu>,  to  adorn;  because  it  was  not  admitted  into  the 
ancleal  coronal  wreaths.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  oi' 
plants  in  the  Linnaian  system.  Class,  JJvdecandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Si  The  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  the  asarabacca. 
See  Asarum  Europtcum. 

Asarum  EVRop.tt'M.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
ibacca  of  the  Shops.  Nardus  montana ;  Nardus 
rustica;  Asarum— foliis  rcnif minibus,  obtiw 
of  Linneeus.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  England,  but 
not  very  common.  Its  leaves  are  extremely  acrid,  and 
ccaslonally  used,  when  powdered,  as  a  sternuta- 
tory. For  this  purpose,  the  leaves,  as  being  less  acrid 
than  the  roots,  arc  preferred,  and  in  moderate  doses, 
not  exceeding  a  few  grains,  snuffed  up  the  nose,  for 
several  evenings,  produce  a  pretty  large  watery  di>- 
charge,"which  continues  for  several  days  together,  by 
which  headache,  toothache,  ophthalmia,  and  some 
paralytic  and  soporific  complaints  have  been  effectu- 
ally relieved. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  ipecacuanha,  the  leaves 
and  root  of  this  plant  were  frequently  employed  on 
account  of  their  emetic  power  :  the  dose  of  the  dried 
leaves  was  20  grains  ;  of  the  dried  roots  10  grains.  As 
ihey  were  occasionally  violent  in  their  operation,  they 
have  fallen  into  disuse. 

Asarum  hypocistis.  A  parasitical  plant  which 
grows  in  warm  climates,  from  the  roots  of  the  Cistus. 
The  juice,  succus  hj/pocist.idis,  is  a  mild  astringent,  of 
no  particular  smell  nor  flavour.  It  has  fallen  into 
disuse. 

ASBESTOS.  Asbestos.  A  mineral  of  which  there 
are  rive  varieties,  all  more  or  less  flexible  and  fibrous. 
1.  Amianthus  occurs  in  very  long,  fine,  flexible,  elastic 
fibres,  of  a  white,  greenish,  or  reddish  colour.  It  is 
somewhat  unctuous  to  the  touch,  has  a  silky  or  pearly 
lustre,  and  is  slightly  translucent.  Sectile  ;  thugh  ; 
sp.  grav.  from  1  to  2.3. 

The  ancients  manufactured  cloth  out  of  the  fibres 
of  asbestos,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  wrapping  up 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  when  exposed  on  the  funeral 
pile.  Several  moderns  have  likewise  succeeded  in 
making  this  cloth,  the  chief  artifice  of  which  seems  to 
consist  Jin  Hie  admixture  of  flax  and  a  liberal  use  of 
oil ;  both  which  substances  arc  afterward  consumed 
by  exposing  the  cloth  foraccrtain  time  to  a  red  heat. 
Although  the  cloth  of  asbestos,  when  soiled,  is  restored 
to  its  primitive  whiteness  by  heating  in  the  fire,  it  is 
found,  nevertheless,  by  several  authentic  experiments, 
that  its  weight  diminishes  by  such  treatment.  The 
fibres  of  asbestos,  exposed  to  the  violent  heat  of  the 
blow-pipe,  exhibit  slight  indications  effusion  ;  though 
the  parts,  instead  of  running  together,  moulder  away, 
and  part  fall  down,  while  tiio  rest  seem  to  disappear 
before  the  current  of  air.  Ignition  impairs  the  flexibi- 
lity of  asbestos  in  a  slight  degree. 

2.  Common  asbestos  occurs  in  masses  of  fibres  of  a 
dull  greenish  colour,  and  of  a  somewhat  pearly  lustre- 
Fragments  splintery.  It  is  scarcely  flexible,  and  greatly 
denser  than  amianthus.  It  is  more  abundant  than 
amianthus,  and  is  found  usually  in  serpentine,  as  at 
Portsoy,  the  Isle  of  Anglesca,  and  the  Lizard  in  Corn- 
wall. It  was  found  in  the  limestone  of  Glentilt,  by 
Dr.  M'Culloch,  in  a  pasty  state,  but  it  soon  hardened 
by  exposure  to  air. 

3.  Mountain  Leather  consists  not  of  parallel  fibres 
like  the  preceding,  but  interwoven  and  interlaced  so  as 
to  become  tough.  When  in  very  tliin  pieces  it  is  called 
■mountain  paper.  Its  colour  is  yellowish-white,  and  its 
touch  meagre.  It  is  found  at  VVanlockhead,  in  La- 
narkshire.   Its  specific  gravity  is  uncertain. 

4.  Mountain  Cork,  or  Elastic  Asbestos,  is,  like  the 
preceding,  of  an  interlaced  fibrous  texture;  is  opaque, 
has  a  meagre  feel  and  appearar-".e,  not  unlike  common 
cork,  and  like  it,  too,  is  somewhat  elastic.  It  swims 
on  water.  Its  colours  are  white,  gray,  and  ycllowish- 
brown  impression   from  the  nail ;  very 

wacks  when  bandied,  and  melts  with  difficulty 

up  blow  pipe 
5  Mountain  it  ■><.</,  or  Ligniformasbestos,iBusaally 
inasrive,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  having  the  aspect  of 
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wood  Internal  lustre  glimmering.  Soft,  sectile,  and 
tough  .  opaque  fei  is  meagre  ;  fusible  into  a  Mack 
slag.  Sp.  grav  2.0.  It  is  found  in  the  Tyrol  ;  Dau- 
piimy,  and  in  Scotland,  at  Glentilt,  Portsoy,  and  Kil- 
drumle. 

A  fSfZSS'XSS;    A  ^cies  of  onion. 

A?CA  WDES     The  plural  of  ascaris. 

AfaCAUIb.  (Ascaris,  idis  ;  from  aeictw,  to  move 
about ;  so  called  from  its  continued  troublesome  mo- 
tion.) The  name  ol  a  genus  of  intestinal  worms. 
I  here  arc  several  specie*  of  this  genus.  Those  which 
belong  to  the  human  body  are: — 

1.  Ascaris  vermicularis,  the  thread  or  maw  worm 
which  is  very  small  and  slender,  not  exceeding  half  an 
inch  in  length  ;  it  inhabits  the  rectum. 

2.  Ascaris  bumbricoides,  the  long  and  round  worm, 
which  is  a  foot  in  length,  and  about  the  breadth  of  a 
goose-quill. 

ASCE'NDENS.  (From  ad  and  scando,  to  ascends 
Adsccndens.  Ascending.  Applied  to  muscles,  leaves', 
stalks,  &c.  from  their  direction ;  as  musculus  obliijuus 
ascendens,  folium  aseendens,  cauliu  ascendens,  the 
leaves  of  the  geranium  vitifolium  and  stems  of  the 
hedysarum  onobrychis,  &c. 

Asc-ENDiiNS  oiiLKjuus.  See  Obliquus  internus  ab- 
dominus. 

A'scia.  An  axe  or  chisel.  A  simple  bandage ;  so 
called  from  its  shape  in  position. —  Galen. 

ASCIDIATUS.  (From  ascidium,)  Ascidiato  or 
pitcherform :  a  term  applied  to  a  leaf  and  other  parts 
of  plants  which  are  so  formed  ;  the  folium  ascidiatum 
is  seen  in  the  Nepenthes  Distillaloria,  and  in  Sa- 
racenia. 

ASCIDIUM.  (From  aoKiSiov,  a  small  bottle.) 
The  pitcher.  A  term  introduced  by  Willdenow  into 
botany  to  express  a  hollow  foliaceous  appendage,  re- 
sembling a  small  pitcher.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence, 
but  has  been  found  as  a  caulmar,  foliar,  and  a  pedun- 
cular or  flora)  appendage! 

1.  The  caulinar  belongs  to  the  Austalasian  plant  Cc- 
phalotus  follicularis. 

2.  The  foliar  is  peculiar  to  the  genus  Nepenthes. 

3.  The  peduncular  on  the  Surubea  quianensis. 
ASCI'TES.     (Ascites,  m.  m. ;  from  aaKof,  a  sack, 

or  bottle ;  so  called  from  its  bottle-like  protuberancy.) 
Dropsy  of  the  belly.  A  tense,  but  scarcely  elastic, 
swelling  of  the  abdomen  from  accumulation  of  water. 
Cullen  ranks  this  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Ca- 
chexia, and  order,  Intumcsccntiw.  He  enumerates 
two  species : 

1.  Ascites  abdomivalis,  when  the  water  is  in  the 
cavity  of  the  peritonamm,  which  is  known  by  the 
equal  swelling  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 

2.  Ascites  saccatus,  or  encysted  dropsy,  in  which 
the  water  is  encysted,  as  in  the  ovarium :  the  fluctua- 
tion is  here  less"  evident,  and  the  swelling  is  at  first 
partial. 

Ascites  is  often  preceded  by  loss  of  appetite,  slug- 
jTJsJinor..-,,  drj-ncM  of  the  skin,  oppression  at  the  chest, 
COUgh,  diminution  of  the  natural  discharge  of  urine, 
and  costiveness.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of 
these  symptoms,  a  protuberance  is  perceived  in  the 
hypogastrium,  which  extends  gradually,  and  keeps  on 
increasing,  until  the  whole  abdomen  becomes  at  length 
uniformly  swelled  and  tense.  The  distension  and 
sense  of  weight,  although  considerable,  vary  some- 
what according  to  the  posture  of  the  body,  the  weight 
being  felt  the  most  on  that  side  on  which  the  patient 
lies,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  distention  becomes 
somewhat  less  on  the  opposite  side.  In  general,  the 
practitioner  may  be  sensible  of  the  fluctuation  of  the 
water,  by  applying  his  left  hand  on  one  side  of  the 
abdomen,  and  then  striking  on  the  other  side  with  his 
right.  In  some  cases,  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  ear. 
As  the  collection  of  water  becomes  more  considerable, 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  much  increased,  the 
countenance  exhibits  a  pale  and  bloated  appearance, 
an  immoderate  thirst,  the  skin  is  dry  and  parched,  and 
the  urine  is  very  scanty,  thick,  high  coloured,  and 
deposits  a  lateritious  sediment.  With  respect  to  the 
pulse,  it  is  variable,  being  sometimes  considerably 
quickened,  and,  at  other  times,  slower  than  natural. 
The  principal  difficulty,  which  prevails  In  ascites,  is 
the  beins  able  to  distinguish,  witb  certainty,  when  the 
water  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or  when  it  is  in 
tilt  different  state;'  of  encysted  dropsy.  To  form  a 
jitf'  judgment,  \ve  should  attend  to  the  following  cir 
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cumstanccs- — When  the   preceding   symptoms   gave 
pnion  of  a  general  hydropic  diathesis;  when,  al 
the  same  time,  some  degree  of  dropsy  appears  in  oilier 
parts  of  the  body  ;  and  when,  from  its  first  appearance, 
the  swelling  has  been  equally  diffused  over  the  whole 
belly,  We  may  generally  presume  that  the  water  is  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.     But  when  an  asciti 
not  been  preceded  by  any  remarkable  cachectic  state 
of  the  system,  and  when,  at  its  beginning,  the  tumour 
and  tension  had  appeared  in  one  part  of  the  belly  more 
than  another,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  encysted 
dropsy.    Even  when  the  tension  and  tumour  of  the 
belly  have  become  general,  yet,  if  the  system  or  the 
body  in  general  appear  to  be  little  affected ;  if  the  pa- 
tient's strength  be  little  impaired  ;  if  the  appetite  con- 
tinue pretty  entire,  and  the  natural  sleep  be  little  inter- 
rupted ;  if  the  menses  in  females  continue  to  flow  as 
usual :  if  there  be  yet  no  anasarca,  or,  though  it  may 
have  already  taken  place,  if  it  be  still  confined  to  the 
lower  extremities,  and  there  be  no  leucophlegmatic 
paleness  or  sallow  colour  in  the  countenance ;  if  there 
be  no  fever,  nor  so  much  thirst  and  scarcity  of  urine 
as  occur  in  a  more  general  affection  :  then  according 
as  more  of  these  different  circumstances  take  place, 
there  will  be  the  stronger  grounds  for  supposing  the 
ascites  to  be  of  the  encysted  kind.    The«ncysted  form 
of  the  disease  scarcely  admits  of  a  perfect  cure,  though 
its  progress  to  a  fatal  termination  is  generally  very 
slow  ;  and  the  peritoneal  dropsy  is  mostly  very  obsti- 
nate, depending  usually  on  organic  disease  in  the  liver, 
or  other  abdominal  viscera.     The  plan  of  treatment 
agrees  very  much  with  that  of  anasarca;  which  see. 
The  operation  of  paracentesis  should  only  be  per- 
formed where  the  distension  is  very  great,  and  the  re- 
spiration or  other  important  functions  impeded ;  and 
it  will  often  be  better  not  to  draw  off  the  whole  of  the 
fluid  at  once;  great  care  must  be  taken,  too,  to  keep 
tip  sufficient  pressure  by  a»broad  bandage  over  the  ab- 
domen ;  for  even  fatal  syncope  has  arisen  from  the  ne- 
glect of  this.    The  contraction  of  the  muscles  will  be 
promoted  by  friction.    Cathartics  are  found  more  de- 
cidedly beneficial  than  in  anasarca,  where  the  bowels 
will  bear  their  liberal  use.    Diuretics  too,  arc  of  great 
importance  in  the  treatment;  and,  among  other  means 
of  increasing  the  flow  of  urine,  long-continued  gentle 
friction  of  the  abdomen  with  oil  has  been  sometimes 
very  successful,  probably  by  promoting  absorption  in 
(he  first  instance ;  the  only  use  of  the  oil  seems  to  he 
that  the  friction  is  thereby  better  borne.     In  cases 
where  visceral  obstructions  have  led  to  the  effusion, 
these  must  be  removed,  before  a  cure  can  be  accom- 
plished .  and  for  this  purpose  mercury  is  the  remedy 
most  to  be  depended  upon,  besides  that  in  combina- 
tion with  squill,  or  digitalis,  it.  will  often  prove  power- 
fully diuretic.    Tonic  medicines,  a  nutritious  diet,  and, 
if  the  complaint  appears  giving  way,  such  exercise  as 
the  patient  can  take,  without  fatigue,  with  other  means 
of  improving  the  general  health,  ought  not  to  be  ne- 
glected. 

ASCLEPI'ADES,  a  celebrated  physician,  Dom  at 
Prusa,  in  llithynia,  who  flourished  somewhat  before 
the  time  of  Pompey.  He  originally  taught  rhetoric, 
but  not  meeting  with  success,  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  in  which  he  soon  became  famous 
liom  the  novelty  of  his  theory  and  practice.    He  sup 


man  species      Boiling  appears  in  destro)  ili<  poison  In 
the  young  shoots,  which  are  then  s.o.i  i..  be  i  tculcnl 
and  flavoured  like  asparagus. 
Abclifiaj  \imiio\iii  m.    The  systematic  name 

lor  the  cuicctoxicum  of  the  pharmacopeias.  Ilermi 
dinaria . ;  Asclepias.  Swallow-wort;  Tame  poison. 
The  root  of  this  plant  smells,  when  fresh,  somewhat 
of  valerian  ;  chewed,  it  imparts  at  first  a  considerable 
sweetness,  which  is  soon  succeeded  by  an  unpleasant 
subacrid  bitterness.  It  is  given  in  some  countries  in 
the  cure  of  glandular  obstructions. 

Ascle'i'ios.  (From  Asclepias,  its  inventor.)  A 
dried  smegna  and  collyrium  described  by  Galen. 

Asco'ma.  (From  a<r/co$,  a  bottle.)  The  eminence 
of  the  pubes  at  the  years  of  maturity,  so  called  from 
its  shape. 

ASCYROIDEjE.    A  name  given  by  Scoipoli  to  a 
class  of  plants  which    resemble   the  Ascyrum,  St. 
Peter's  worth. 
A'skf.    A  pustule  like  a  millet  seed. 
A'skoon.    Asegen;  Asogcn.    Dragon's  blood.    See 
Calamus  rotaiig. 

ASE'LLIUS,  Caspar,  of  Cremona,  born  about  the 
year  1580,  taught  anatomy  at  Paris  with  great  reputa 
tion.    In  1622,  he  discovered  the  lactcals  in  a  dog 
opened  soon  after  a  meal,  and  noticed  their  valves,  but 
supposed  they  went  to  the  liver.    These  vessels,  he 
candidly  observes,  had  been  mentioned  by  some  of  the 
earliest  medical  writers,  but  not  described,  nor  their 
function  stated  ;  and  not  being  noticed  by  any  modern 
anatomist  previously,  the  discovery  is  properly  attri- 
buted to  him.    His  death  took  place  four  years  after, 
subsequent  to  which  his  dissertation  on  the  subject 
was  published  by  his  friends. 
ASH.     See  Frazinus  excelsior. 
[Ashes.    The  residuum,  after  the  incineration  of 
wood.    It  is  also  applied  to  the  alkali  extracted  by 
Iixiviation,  under  the  names  of  Pot-ash,  and  Pearl-ash, 
both  of  which  are  included  in  the  mercantile  title 
Ashes.    A.] 
Asiatioum  tjalsamum.    Balm  of  Gilead. 
A'SLNUS.    The  ass.    A  species  of  the  genus  Eqvxu 
Its  milk  is  preferred  to  cow's  and  other  kinds  of  milk, 
in  phthisical  cases,  and  where  the  stomach  is  weak , 
as  containing  less  oleaginous  particles,  and  being  more 
easily  converted  into  chyle.    See  Milk,  Asses. 
Asini'num  lac.     Asses'  milk. 
Asi'ti.     (From  a,  neg.  and  oitos,  food.)     Asitia. 
Tiiose  are  so  called  who  take  no  food,  for  want  of 
appetite. 

A'sjooam.  (Indian.)  A  tree  growing  in  Malabar 
and  the  East  Indies,  the  juice  of  which  is  used  against 
the  colic. 

Aso'des.  (Frem  aiu),  to  nauseate.)  A  nausea  or 
loathing,  or  a  fever  with  much  sense  of  heat  and  nau- 
sea.— Aretwus. 

Aspadia'lis.    A  suppression  of  urine  from  an  im- 
perforated urethra. 
Aspalathum.    See  Lignum  aloes. 
ASPALATUTIS.     (From  a,  and  anau>,  because  the 
thorns  were   not  easily  drawn  out  of  the  wounds 
they  made.)    The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linntcan  system.    Class,  Diadclphia ;  Order,  Vccan- 
dria. 
Aspalathds  canariensis.    The  systematic  name 


poses  disease  to  arise  from  the  motion  of  the  particles    of  the  rose-wood  tree,  or  lignum  rhodium  of  the  an- 


of  the  blood  and  other  fluids  being  obstructed  by  the 
straitness  of  the  vessels,  whence  pain,  fever,  &c.  en- 
sued. He  deprecated  the  use  of  violent  remedies,  as 
emetics  and  purgatives,  but  frequently  employed  ciys- 
tcrs,  when  costiveness  attended.  In  fevers,  he  chiefly 
relied  on  a  complete  abstinence  from  food  or  drink  for 
three  days  or  more ;  but  when  their  violence  abated, 
allowed  animal  food  and  wine.  In  pleurisies,  and 
other  complaints  attended  with  violent  pain,  he  pre- 
scribed bleeding;  but  in  those  of  a  chronic  nature, 
depended  principally  on  abstinence,  exercise,  baths, 
and  frictions.  None  of  his  works  remain  at  present. 
He  is  said  to  have  pledged  his  reputation  on  the  pre- 
servation of  his  own  health,  which  he  retained  to  a 
great  age,  and  died  at  length  from  a  fall. 

ASCLEPIAS.  (From  Asclcpias,  udis.  f.;  so  named 
after  its  discoverer ;  or  from  JEsculapius,  the  god  of 
medicine.)  The  riaoie'of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nsan  system.    Class,  Pentandria;  OxAe.r,Dinynia. 

Asclepias  svbiaca.  Syrian  dog's  bane.  This  plant 
Is  particularly  poisonous  to  dogs,  and  also  to  ihe  hu- 


cicnts.  An  essential  oil  is  obtained  from  the  roots, 
which  is  used  principally  as  a  perfume  ;  but  is  an  ex- 
cellent cordial  and  carminative  given  internally.  The 
best  preparation  is  a  tincture,  made  by  macerating  four 
ounces  of  the  wood  in  a  pint  of  rectified  spirit. 

ASPAKAGIN.  White  transparent  crystals,  of  a  pecu 
liar  vegetable  principle,  which  spontaneously  form  in 
asparagus  juicy  which  has  been  evaporated  to  the  con- 
sistence of  syrup.  They  are  iu  the  form  of  rhomboidal 
prisms,  hard  and  brittle,  having  a  cool  and  slightly  nan 
seous  taste.  They  dissolve  in  hot  water,  but  sparingly 
in  cold  water,  and  not  at  all  in  alkohol.  On  being  heal 
ed,  they  swell  and  emit  penetrating  vapours,  which 
affect  thecyes  and  nose  like  wood-smoke  Their  solu- 
tion docs  not  change  vegetable  blues ;  nor  is  it  affected 
by  hydrosulphuret  of  potassa,  oxalate  of  ammonia  ace 
tale  of  lead,  or  infusion  of  galls.  Limediseng  I 
monia  from  it;  though  none  is  evolved  by  triturating  it 
with  potassa.  The  asparagus  juice  should  be  lir-i 
healed  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  then  filtered  and  left 
to  spontaneous  evaporation  for  15  or  20  davs.    Aloti" 
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Willi  the  asparagln  crystals,  others  in  needles  of  little 
consistency  appear,  analogous  to  mannitc,  from  which 
the  flret,  can  he  easily  picked  out.—  Vauquclin  and 
Hohtauct.  Annates  de  Chimic,  vol.  lv.  and  Nichol- 
son's Journal,  15. 

ASPA  RAGU3.  (Asparagus,  i.  m.  Acrirapayoj,  a 
young  shoot  before  it  unfolds  its  leaves.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Einnaean  system. 
Class,  Hexantiria;  Order,  Monogynia.     Asparagus. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  sparage.  See 
Asparagus  officinalis. 

Asparagus  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  asparagus,  the  root  of  which  iias  been  esteemed  as 
a  diuretic.  It  is  mostly  employed  as  a  food,  but  it 
contains  very  little  nourishment.  A  peculiar  vegeta- 
ble principle,  called  asparagin,  has  been  found  in  this 
plant.     See  Asparagiu. 

[ASPARAGUS  STONE.  This  is  one  of  the  va- 
rieties of  the  phosphate  of  lime.  Vauquclin  found  it 
to  contain  lime  54.28,  phosphoric  acid  45.72 ;  by  which 
analysis  it  appears  to  ditier  but  little  from  Apatite, 
the  other  variety,  which  see.    A.] 

Aspa'su.  (From  a,  for  aua,  together,  and  <nruw,  to 
draw.)  A  constrictive  medicine  for  the  pudendum 
luuliebrc.     Capivac. 

ASl'ER.  Rough.  Applied  to  parts  which  are 
rough,  as  linea  aspera,  &c. 

in  the  language  of  botany,  scaicr  and  aspcr  arc 
used  synonymously. 

Aspkr  caulis.  Caulis  scabcr.  Scabrous  stem ;  is 
when  it  is  thickly  covered  with  papilla;  which  are  not 
visible,  but  can  be  felt  when  running  the  finger  along 
■t ;  as  in  Galium  apcrinc,  Lilhospcrmum  aruense, 
(Aiitiiurca  nigra,  &c. 

Aspera  arteria.  (So  called  from  the  inequality 
of  its  cartilages.)     Sec  Trachea. 

ASPERIF0LIA3.  (From  aspcr,  rough.)  Rough- 
leaved  plants.  The  name  of  a  class  and  of  an  order 
of  plants  given  by  Bocrhaave,  Ray,  Linnaeus,  &c. 

ASPE'RULA.  (A  diminutive  of  aspcr,  the  seeds 
being  rough.)  The  name  of  a  genus  ol  plants  in  the 
Eimixan  system..  Class,  Tctrandna ;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia. 

Asperula  odorata.    The  systematic  name  for  the 
inal  matrisylva.    Woodruff.    It  is  a  low  umbelli- 
ferous plant,  growing  wild  in  woods  and  copses,  and 
flowering  in  May.    It  hath  an  agreeable  odour,  which 
is  much  improved  by  moderate  drying  ;  the  taste  is  a 
little  austere.    It  imparts  its  flavour  to  vinous  liquors ; 
i ml  is    commended    as    a  cordial    and  deohsiruent 
remedy. 
Aspiialti'tis.    1.  A  kind  of  trefoil. 
2.  The  last  vertebra  of  the  loins. 
ASPHALTUM.     Asphaltus.    This  substance,  like- 
Wise  called  Bitumen  Judaicum,  or  Jews'  Pitch,  is  a 
smooth,  hard,  brittle,  black  or  brown  substance,  which 
breaks  with  a  polish,  melts  easily  when  healed,  and 
when  pure  burns  without  leaving  any  ashes.    It  is 
found  in  a  soft  or  liquid  state  on  the  surface  of  the 
J  lead  sea,  but  by  age  grows  dry  and  hard.    The  same 
kind  of  bitumen  is  likewise  found  in  the  earth  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  ;  In  China  ;  America,  particularly 
in  the  island  of  Trinidad  ;  and  some  parts  of  Europe, 
.is  the  Carpathian  hills,  France,  Neufchatel,  &c. 

According  to  Neumann,  the  asphaltum  of  the  shops 
is  a  very  different  compound  from  the  native  bitumen ; 
and  varies,  of  course,  in  its  properties,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ingredients  made  use  of  in  forming 
it.  On  this  account,  and  probably  from  other  reasons, 
the  use  of  asphaltum,  as  an  article  of  the  materia 
medica,  is  totally  laid  aside. 

The  Egyptians  used  asphaltum  in  embalming,  under 
the  name  of  mumia  mineralis,  for  which  it  is  welL 
adapted.     It  was  used  for  mortar  at  Babylon. 

[This  bitumen  is  dry  and  solid,  and  usually  very 
buttle,  but  often  too  hard  to  receive  an  impression 
from  the  finger  nail.  In  some  varieties  its  fracture  is 
more  or  less  conchoidal,  and  shining  with  a  resinous 
lustre ;  in  others,  it  is  earthy,  or  uneven,  or  nearly 
dull.  The  earthy  variety  is  less  hard  than  the  others, 
and  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  Maltha  and 
the  harder  kinds  of  Asphaltum. — CI.  Min. 

The  ancient  bricks  of  Babylon,  several  of  which  I 
have  had  the  best  opportunities  to  examine,  h 
portion  of  bitumen  adhering  to  tliem.     This  is  black, 
and  emits,  by  burning,  a  somewhat  aromatic  vapour. 
i  t  appears  to  have  lost  none  ol"  its  peculiar  qualities, 
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during  the  term  of  3000  or  4000  years,  since  it  wag 
hrst  incorporated  as  a  cement,  in  the  walls  and  tow  its 
constructed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Shlnaar. 
The  specimens  I  possess  of  modem  bitumen  from 
Bosrah,  or  it3  vicinity,  arc  substantially  the  same  with 
that  used  of  old. 

Asphaltum  of  St.  Antonio,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Cuba,  is  compact,  deep  black,  and  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  flame  when  heated  and  set  on  fire.  That 
from  Trinidad  island  is  not  so  pure ;  but  is  stated  to 
be  much  more  abundant.  Specimens  from  St.  Ste- 
phens, near  the  Alabama  river,  were  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Magoffin.— MilchiWs  JVolcs  to  Phihps's  Min.     A.] 

ASPHO'DELUS.  (Asphodclus,  l  m.  from  aams,  a 
serpent,  and  iu\os,  fearful  ;  because  it  destroys  the 
venom  of  serpents :  or  from  oiro&dos,  ashes,  because 
it  was  formerly  sown  upon  the  graves  of  the  dead.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna;an  sys 
tern.     Class,  Jlcxandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  daffodil.  See 
Asphodclus  ra/nosus. 

Abphodelus  ramosus.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  officinal,  or  branched  asphodel.  Asphodclus : — 
caulenudo  ;  foliis  enciformilius,  carinatis,  lavibus,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  plant  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  etli 
cacious  in  the  cure  of  sordid  ulcers.  It  is  now  wholly 
laid  aside. 

ASPHYXIA.  {Asphyxia,  <c.  f . ;  from  a, ,  priv.  and 
(j(bv\ii,  a  pulse.)  The  state  of  the  body,  during  life,  in 
which  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  arteries  cannot 
be  perceived.  There  are  several  species  of  asphyxia 
enumerated  by  different  authors.     See  Syncope. 

Aspidi'scus.  (From  aams,  a  buckler.)  The  sphincter 
muscle  of  the  anus  was  formerly  so  called  from  its 
shape. —  Cwlius  Aurclianus. 

[ASPINWALL,  William,  M.  D.  was  born  in 
Brookline,  Mass.,  on  the  23d  of  May,  (old  style,)  1743. 
His  ancestors  emigrated  from  England  about  the  year 
1630.  He  was  fitted  for  College  by  the  Rev.  Amos 
Adams,  minister  of  Roxbury,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  University,  in  1764.  It  was  the  personal 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  revolutionary  contest, 
acting  upon  a  mind  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
his  country's  wrongs,  that  gave  strength  and  tone  to 
his  sentiments  in  after  life.  Dr.  Aspinwall's  language 
on  political  subjects  was  bold  and  strong,  his  creed 
being  that  of  a  democratic  republican.  In  the  unhappy 
scenes  of  party  excitement,  he  unwaveringly  adhered 
to  what  lie  deemed  original  and  fundamental  princi- 
ples ;  but  he  aimed  to  preserve  a  good  conscience,  and 
to  do  justice  to  the  honest  opinions,  the  pure  motives, 
and  undoubted  integrity  of  his  opponents.  He  was- 
not  a  political  persecutor;  and,  when  he  was  in  the 
councils  of  the  State,  resolutely  declined  acting  with 
his  coadjutors,  who  were  disposed  to  drive  from  office 
incumbents,  whose  oidy  fault  was  what  they  deemed 
political  heresy. 

After  the  death  of  the  eminent  and  distinguished 
Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  the  first  inoculator  of  small  -pox 
in  America,  Dr.  Aspinwall  established  himself  in  that 
undertaking,  and  erected  hospitals  for  that  purpose  in 
Brookline.  Perhaps  no  practitioner  in  the  United 
States  ever  inoculated  so  many  persons,  or  acquired 
such  skill  and  celebrity  in  treating  this  malignant 
disease,  as  Dr.  Aspinwall.  Besides  his  practice  in 
this  disorder  when  it  generally  spread,  he  was  allowed, 
after  the  year  1788,  to  keep  a  hospital  open  at  all 
times,  to  which  great  numbers  resorted,  and  from 
which  they  returned  with  warm  expressions  of  satis- 
faction. He  continued  in  the  successful  treatment  of 
this  disease,  till  the  general  introduction  of  vaccine 
inoculation.  He  had  made  ample  accommodation 
for  enlarged  practice,  and  established  what  might 
have  been  justly  deemed  a  sure  foundation  for  pros- 
perity, when  vaccine  inoculation  was  first  introduced. 
He  well  knew  that  if  vaccination  possessed  the  virtues 
ascribed  to  it,  his  schemes  of  fortune  «md  uselulness 
arising  from  inoculation  at  his  hospital,  were  ruined  ; 
that  hi  should  be  involved  in  loss,  and  his  anticipa- 
tions of  fortune  would  be  blast*'-  But  as  an  honest 
man  and  faithful  pl'v-^cian,  w  ^emed. this  duty  to 
inquire  into  the  efficacy  of  tte  novel  substitute.  With 
th"  utmost  alacrity,  therefrc,  he  gave  he  experiment 
a  fair  trial,  promptly  aoknow  edged  its  efficacy,  and 
relinquished  his  own  establishment.  The  foregoing 
is  corroborated  bv  the  following  statement,  recently 
made  by  Dr.  Wuierhouse,  in  the  Medical  Intelligencer. 
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''The  late  Dr.  Aspinwali,  a  man  of  weal  sMacifv 
and  uncommonly  we  II  groped,,,- 
^profession  ofitonthefir 

e an i  of Boston,  and  tfio  vicinity  of  Cambridge,  to  "sec 

the  iki„      '?,  g;ni?  "!:J,M  tnc  wdinaiy  inspection  on 
he  9km;  all  but  Hr.  Aspinwali,  whose  attention  was 
veiled  on  the  pustule,  its  areola,  and  efflorescence. 
lie  came  a  second  time,  and  viewed  the  inoculated 
part  in  every  light,  and  reviewed  it,  and  seemed  loath 
to  leave  the  sight  of  it.    He  seemed  wrapped  in  seri- 
ous thought,  and  said  repeatedly-'  This  pustule  is  so 
like  small-pox,  and  yet  it  is  not  small-pox,  that  should 
it,  on  scabbing,  take  out  a  portion  of  the  true  skin,  so 
as  to  leave  an  indelible  mark  or  pit  behind,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  mild  species  of  small- 
pox, hitherto  unknown  here.'    He  had  been  in  the 
habit  ot  examining  the  small-pox  pimple  and  pustule 
through  glasses,  to  know  if  it  ' had  taken;'  and  he 
remarked,  that  they  were  peculiar,  unique, and  unlike 
any  other  eruption  he  ever  saw ;  but  that  this  kinc- 
pock  came  the  nearest  to  it.    Some  time  after,  I  gave 
him  a  portion  of  the  virus  to  make  his  own  experi- 
ments, and  observe  the  progress  of  its  inoculation, 
and  coincidence  of  l  he  constitutional  symptoms;  when 
rved,  that  its  progress,  febrile  affection,  and 
mode  ol  scabbing,  were  very  like  smallpox,  and  so  of 
the  indelible  mark  left  on  the  arm ;  yet,  throughout 
the  whole  visible  affection,  different.    To  crown  the 
whole  of  his  honourable  conduct,  he  some  time  after 
took  all  those  of  my  family  whom  I  had  vaccinated, 
into  bis  smallpox  hospital,  the  only  licensed  one  in 
the  state,  and  there  tested  them  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  one  to  the  very  verge  of  rigid  experiment :  and 
then  he  said  to  me  and  others—'  This  new  inoculation 
of  yours  is  no  sham.    A3  a  man  of  humanity,  I  rejoice 
in  it;  although  it  will  take  from  me  a  handsome 
annual   income.'     His    conduct  throughout  was   so 
strongly  marked  with  superior  intelligence,  generosity, 
and  honour,  as  to  excite  my  esteem  and  respect ;  and 
I  accordingly  dedicate  this  effusion  of  gratitude  to  the 
memory  of  the  Hon.  William  Aspinwali,  M.  D. ;  a 
gentleman  respectable  in  public  life  as  a  counsellor, 
and  an  honour  to  his  profession  as  a  physician." — 
Tharh.  J\Icd.  Biog.    A.] 

ASPI.E'NIUM-  (Asplcnium,  ii.  n.;  from  a,  priv. 
inrAi/i>,  the  spleen ;  because  it  was  supposed  to  remove 
disorders  of  the  spleen.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class,  Cryptogamia  ; 
Order,  Filices. 

mum  cETKRA.cn.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  herb  spleenwort.  Miltwaste.  Scolopendriavera  ; 
Dorodilla.  This  small  bushy  plant,  Asplenium—fron- 
dibus  pinnatiftdis,  lobis  altemis  conflucntibus  obtusis 
of  Llnnaus,  grows  upon  old  walls  and  rocks.  It  has 
an  herbaceous,  mucilaginous,  roughish  taste,  and  is 
recommended  as  a  pectoral.  In  Spain  it  is  given, 
with  great  success,  in  nephritic  and  calculous  diseases 
Asplbnium  buta  muraiua.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  rata  muraria  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  to  possess  specific  virtues  in  the  cure 
of  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
decoction. 

Asplbnium  scolopendrium.    The  systematic  name 
for  the  scolopendrium  of  the  pharmacopoeias.    I'hilh 
ingua  cervina.     Harts-tongue.     This  indige- 
nous plant,  Aspleninm—frondibus  simplicibu$,cordato 
lingulatis,  intcgerrimis ;   stivitibvs  hirsutis  of  Lin- 
rows  oil  most  shady  banks,  walls,  &c.    It  has 
8  slightly  astringent  and  mucilaginous  sweetish  taste. 
When  fresh  and  nibbed,  it  imparts  a  disagreeable 
Harts-tongue,  which  is  one  of  the  five  capillary 
herbs,  was  formerly  much  used  to  strengthen  the  yis- 
estralu  hemorrhages  and  alvine  fluxes,  and  to 
(me  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  lor  the 
general  purposes  of  demulcents  andpectoi 

smuM  trschohames.    The  systematic  name 
for  the  I  :  ihe  pharmacopoeias.    Common 

•wort.     Asplenium-  i 
,.,  pinnis  subroUndis,  crenatis  of 
This  plant  is  admitted  mtuthe  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeia :  the  leaves  have  a  nuitUagiuous,  sweetish,  sub- 
astringent  taste,  without  any  particular  flavour:  they 

b  eined  useful  in  disorders  of  the  bn 
supposed   to    promote   the   expectoration 
phlegm,  and  to  open  obstructions  of  the  vi 
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i  nils 

Assaba.     A  shrub  found  on  ll 
leaves  oi  which  are  supposed  to  disperse  bul 
ASSAFOE'TTDA      See  ferula  assafmtida. 
ASSARABA  CI'  A      See  A  8  arum  Europeum 
Assa'rium.    A  Koman  measure  of  twelve  ounces. 
Assarthuo  sis.    Articulation. 
ASSAY".      Essay.     This  operation  consists  in  de- 
termining the  quantity  of  valuable  or  precious  metal 
contained  in  any  mineral  or  metallic  mixture,  by  ana 
lyzing  a  small  part  thereof.    The  practical  difference 
between  the  analysis  and  the  assay  of  nn  ore,  con- 
sists in  this:  The  analysis,  if  properly  made,  deter- 
mines the  nature  and  quantities  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
compound;  whereas  the  object  of  the  assay  consists  in 
ascertaining  how  much  of  the  particular  metal  in 
question  may  be  contained  in  a  certain  determinate 
quantity  of  the  material  under  examination.    Thus, 
in  the  assay  of  gold  or  silver,-the  baser  metals  are  eon 
sidered  as  of  no  value  or  consequence ;  and  the  prob- 
lem to  be  resolved  is  simply,  how  much  of  each  is 
contained  in  the  ingot  or  piece  of  metal  intended  to  be 
assayed. 

ASSIMULA'TION.  (Assimilatio,  from  ad,  and 
similis,  to  make  like  to.)  The  conversion  of  the  food 
into  nutriment. 

Assiste'ntes.  (From  ad,  and  sislo,  to  stand  near.) 
A  name  of  the  prostate  glands,  so  called  because 
they  lie  near  the  bladder. 

ARSO'DES.  (From  aoaopai,  to  nauseate,  or  from 
assarc,  to  burn.)  Asodes.  A  continual  fever,  attended 
with  a  loathing  of  food. 

A'STACUS.  (Astacus,  i.  m.;  from  a,  neg.  and 
S"a$<o,  to  distil ;  so  called  from  the  hardness  and  dryness 
of  its  shell.)     7'he  name  of  a  genus  of  shell-fish. 

Astacus  fluviatilis-  The  officinal  crevis,  or 
cray-fish.     See  Cancer  astacus. 

Astacus  marinus.  The  lobster.  Sec  Cancer  gam- 
marus. 

A'stapsis.     (From  j-atfiif,  uva  passa.)    A  raisin. 

Astera'ntium.     (From  ap]p,  a  star.)    The  peti- 
tory; so  called  from  its  star-like  form.    See  Anthem 
pyrcthrum. 

Astericitm.  (From  the  star-like  appearance  of  the 
flowers.)     The  pellitory.     See  Anthems  pyrcthrum. 

ASTHE'NIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  o-Qevos,  strength.) 
Extreme  debility.  The  asthenic  diseases  form  one 
great  branch  of  the  Brunonian  arrangement 

ASTHENOLOGY.  {Asthenologia,  m.  f. ;  from  a, 
priv.  and  oOtvoc,  Btrength,  and  Xoyo;,  a  treatise.)  The 
doctrine  of  diseases  arising  from  debility.  The  disci 
pies  of  the  Brunonian  school,  as  they  denominate 
themselves,  maintain  peculiar  opinions  on  this  subject. 

ASTHMA.  (Asthma,  matis,  newt.:  from  aoO/iagiu, 
to  breathe  with  difficulty.)  Difficult  respiration, 
returning  at  intervals,  with  a  sense  of  stricture 
across  the  breast,  and  In  the  lungs;  a  wheezing, 
hard  cough,  at  first,  but  more  free  towards  the  close  of 
each  paroxysm,  with  a  discharge  of  mucus,  followed 
by  a  remission.  It  is  ranked  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
Neurosis,  and  order  Span  mi.  There  are,  according  to 
him,  three  species  ot  asthma; — 

1.  Asthma  spontancum,  when  without  any  manifest 
cause. 

2.  Asthma  plethoricum,whcii  it  arises  from  plethora. 

3.  Asthma  ezanthematiewn,  originating  from  the  re- 
pulsion of  some  acrid  humour. 

Asthma  rarely  appears  before  the  age  of  puberty 
and  seems  to  attack  men  more  frequently  than  women' 
particularly  those  of  a  full  habit,  in  whom  it  never 
fails,  by  frequent  repetition,  to  occasion  some  degree 
of  emaciation.  !n  some  instances,  it  arises  from  an 
hereditary  predisposition,  and  in  many  others,  it 
to  depend  upon  a  particular  constitution  of  the  lu 

revails,  and  a] 
prominent  feature  in  the  predisposition.     Its  attacks 
arc  most  frequent  during  the  heats  of  summer,  in  the 
dog  days,  and  in  general  commence  about  midnight. 
On  thi  .01  attack  of  asthma,  the 

spirits  are  often  much  affected,  and  the  person  expe- 
rience .  ich,  with  las 
silude,  drowsiness,  and  a  pain  in  the  head.  Oh  tin 
approach  of  the  succeeding  evening,  lie  perceives  a 

i.  and 
ttion. 
The  difficulty  of  breathing  continuing  t 
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some  length  of  time,  hoth  inspiration  and  expiration 
arc  performed  slowly,  and  with  u  wheezing  noise ;  the 
speech  becomes  difhcult  and  uneasy,  a  propensity  to 
coughing  succeeds,  and  the  patient  can  no  longer  re- 
main in  a  horizontal  position,  being  as  it  were  threat 
ened  with  immediate  suffocation.  These  symptoms 
Usually  continue  till  towards  the  approach  of  morn- 
ing, and  then  a  remission  commonly  takes  place;  the 
breathing  becomes  less  laborious  and  more  full,  and 
the  person  speaks  and  coughs  with  greater  ease.  If 
the  cough  is  attended  with  an  expectoration  of  mucus, 
he  experiences  much  relief,  and  soon  falls  asleep. 
When  he  awakes  in  the  morning,  he  still  feels  some 
degree  of  tii  liis   breast,  although  his 

breathing  is  probably  more  free  and  easy,  and  he  can- 
not bear  the  least  motion,  without  rendering  this  more 
difficult  and  uneasy;  neither  can  he  continue  in  bed, 
unless  his  iiead  and  shoulders  are  raised  to  a  consider- 
able height.  Towards  evening,  he  again  becomes 
drowsy,  is  much  troubled  with  flatulency  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  perceives  a  return  of  the  difficulty  of 
breathing,  which  continues  to*  increase  gradually,  till 
h  becomes  as  violent  as  on  the  night  before.  After 
some  nights  passed  in  this  way,  the  fits  at  length  mo- 
derate, and  suffer  more  considerable  remissions,  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  attended  by  a  copious  expec- 
toration in  the  mornings,  and  this  continues  from  time 
to  time  throughout  the  day ;  and  the  disease  going  oft' 
at  last,  the  patient  enjoys  his  usual  rest  by  night,  with- 
out further  disturbance.  The  pulse  is  not  necessarily 
affected  in  this  disease,  though  often  quickened  by  the 
difficulty  of  breathing;  and  sometimes  slight  pyrexia 
attends.  In  plethoric  habits,  the  countenance  is 
flushed  and  turgid  during  the  lit ;  but  in  others  rather 
pale  and  shrunk  :  in  the  former,  too,  some  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  wheezing  usually  remain  in  'lie  interval ; 
in  others  the  recovery  is  more  complete.  On  this  is 
founded  the  common  distinction  of  asthma  into  the 
humid,  pituitous,  or  catarrhal,  and  the  dry,  spasmodic, 
or  nervous  forms.  The  exciting  causes  are  various : — 
accumulation  of  blood,  or  viscid  mucus  in  the  lungs, 
noxious  vapours,  a  cold  and  foggy  atmosphere,  or  a 
close  hot  air,  the  repulsion  of  eruptions,  or  other  me- 
tastatic diseases,  flatulence,  accumulated  fseces,  vio- 
lent passions,  organic  diseases  in  the  thoracic  viscera, 
&c.  Sometimes  the  fits  return  at  pretty  regular 
periods;  and  it  is  generally  difhcult  to  obviate  future 
attacks,  when  it  has  once  occurred ;  but  it  oft«m  con- 
tinues to  recur  for  nianv  years,  and  seldom  proves 
fatal,  except  as  inducing  hydrothorax,  phthisis,  &c. 
The  treatment  must  vary  according  to  the  form  of  the 
disease.  In  young  persons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  with 
meat  dyspnoea,  a  Hushed  countenance,  accelerated 
pulse,  &c.  the  abstraction  of  blood  will  be  found  to 
afford  marked  relief;  but  under  opposite  circum- 
stances, it  might  be  highly  injurious,  und  we  should 
always  avoid  repeating  it  unnecessarily.  In  ambigu- 
ous cases,  cupping  may  be  preferred,  or  leeches  to  the 
chest,  with  blisters.  Mild  cathartics  should  also  be 
employed ;  or  where  costiveness  appears  to  induce  the 
fits,  those  of  a  more  active  nature.  Nauseating  emetics 
are  of  considerable  service,  especially  where  the  pa- 
tient is  distressed  with  viscid  mucus,  not  only  by  pro- 
moting perspiration  and  expectoration,  but  also  by 
their  antispasmodic  power,  the  return  of  a  paroxysm 
may  often  be  prevented  by  their  timely  use.  Squill 
combined  with  ipecacuanha  is  one  of  the  best  forms. 
Where  the  disease  is  of  the  purely  spasmodic  charac- 
ter, opium  will  be  found  the  most  powerful  palliative 
remedy,  especially  if  combined  with  aether,  though  it 
unfortunately  loses  some  of  its  power  by  repetition ; 
the  foetid  gum  resins  arc  also  useful,  particularly  where 
the  bowels  are  torpid  ;  and  other  antispasmodics  may 
be  occasionally  employed.  The  practice  of  smoking, 
or  chewing  tobacco,  has  sometimes  appeared  extremely 
beneficial ;  and  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  has  often  afforded 
speedy  relief.  Means  should  also  be  employed  for 
strengthening  the  system  ;  and  where  there  appears  a 
icy  toserous  effusion,  digitalis  may  be  very  useful. 
But  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment 
consists  in  obviating  or  removing  the  several  exciting 
causes,  whether  operating  on  the  lungs  immediately, 
or  through  the  medium  of  the  prima;  vite,  &c.  Indi- 
vidual experience  can  alone  ascertain  what  state  of  the 
atmosphere  as  to  temperature,  dryness,  purity,  &c. 

shall  be  most   beneficial  to  asthmatics,  though  a  good 
deal  depends  on  habit  iu  this  respect;  hut  a  due  regu- 1 
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lation  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  diet,  and  other  parts  of 
regimen,  will  usually  afford  more  permanent  relief 
than  any  medicines  we  can  employ. 

ASTITES.  (From  art,  and  sto,  to  stand  near.) 
A  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  prostate  glands, 
because  they  are  situated  near  the  bladder. 

ASTRAGALUS.  (Astragalus,  i.  m. ;  Ag-payaXo?, 
a  cockle,  or  die  ;  because  it  is  shaped  like  the  die  used 
in  ancient  games.)  I.  The  ankle-bone ;  a  bone  of  the 
tarsus,  upon  which  the  tibia  moves.  Also  called  the 
shng-bone,  or  first  bone  of  the  foot.  Ballistie  us ;  arts- 
trws;  tains;  quatrio ;  tttroros ;  cavicula;  cavilla ; 
diabebos ;  peza.  It  is  placed  posteriorly  and  superiorly 
in  the  tarsus,  and  is  formed  of  two  parts,  one  large, 
which  is  called  its  body,  the  other  small,  like  a  pro- 
cess. The  part  where  these  two  unite  is  termed  the 
neck. 

a.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Ltnnasan 
system.     Class,  Diadclphia;  Order,  Dccandria. 

Astragalus  excaptjs.  Stemless  milk-vetch.  The 
root  of  this  plant,  Astragalus  acaulis  excapus  ; — Ugu- 
minibus  lunatis ;  foliis  villosis  of  Linnaeus,  is  said  to 
cure  confirmed  syphilis,  especially  when  in  the  form 
of  nodes  and  nocturnal  pains. 

Astragalus  tragacantha.  The  former  system- 
atic name  for  the  plant  which  affords  the  gtun  traga- 
canth.    Sea  Astragalus  verus. 

Astragalus  vkrus.  Goat's  thorn.  Milk-vetch. 
Spina  hirci ;  Astragalus  tragacantha;  Astragalus 
acuteatus.  We  are  indebted  to  a  French  traveller,  of 
the  name  of  Olivier,  for  the  discovery  that  the  gum 
tragacanth  of  commerce,  is  the  produce  of  a  species  of 
astragalus  not  before  known.  He  describes  it  under  the 
name  of  astragalus  verus,  being  different  both  from  A. 
tragacantha  of  Liuuteus,  and  from  the  A.  gummij era 
of  Labillardiere.  It  grows  iu  the  North  of  Persia. 
Gum-tragacanth,  or  gum  dragant,  or  dragon,  (which 
is  forced  from  this  plant  by  the  intensity  of  the  solar 
rays,  is  concreted  into  irregular  lumps  or  vermicular 
pieces,  bent  into  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  larger  or 
smaller  proportions,  according  to  the  size  of  the  wound 
from  which  it  issues,)  is  brought  chiefly  from  Turkey, 
in  irregular  lumps,  or  long  vermicular  pieces  bent  into 
a  variety  of  shapes :  the  best  sort  is  white,  semi-trans- 
parent, dry,  yet  somewhat  soft  to  the  touch. 

Gum-tragacanth  differs  from  all  the  other  known 
cuius,  in  giving  a  thick  consistence  to  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  water ;  and  in  being  much  more  difficultly 
soluble,  or  rather  dissolving  only  imperfectly.  Put. 
into  water,  it  slowly  imbibes  a  great  quantity  of  the 
liquid,  swells  into  a  large  volume,  and  forms  a  soft 
but  not  fluid  mucilage :  if  more  water  be  added,  a 
fluid  solution  may  be  obtained  by  agitation  hut  the 
liquor  looks  turbid  and  wheyish,  and  on  standing,  the 
mucilage  subsides,  the  limpid  water  on  the  surface 
retaining  little  of  the  gum.  Nor  does  the  admixture 
of  the  preceding  more  soluble  gums  promote  its  union 
with  the  water,  or  render  its  dissolution  more  durable : 
when  gum-tragacanth  and  gum-arabic  are  dissolved 
together-  in  water,  the  tragacanth  separates  from  the 
mixture  more  speedily  than  when  dissolved  by  itself. 

Tragacanth  is  usually  preferred  to  the  other  gums 
for  making  up  troches,  and  other  like  purposes,  and 
is  supposed  likewise  to  be  the  most  effectual  as  a  medi- 
cine ;  but  on  account  of  its  imperfect  solubility,  is 
unfit  for  liquid  forms.  It  is  commonly  given  in  pow- 
der, with  the  addition  of  other  materials  of  similar 
intention  ;  thus,  to  one  part  of  gum-tragacanth  are 
added  one  of  gum-arabic,  one  of  starch,  and  six  of 
sugar. 

According  to  Bucholtz,  gum-tragacanth  is  composed 
of  57  parts  of  a  matter  similar  to  gum-arabic,  and  48 
parts  of  a  peculiar  substance,  capable  .'of  swelling  in 
cold  water  without  dissolving,  and  assuming  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  thick  jelly.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  and  then  forms  a  mucilaginous  solution. 

The  demulcent  qualities  of  this  gum  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  similar  to  those  of  gum-arabic.  It  is  seldom 
given  alone,  but  frequently  in  combination  with  more 
powerful  medicines,  especially  in  the  form  of  troches, 
for  which  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted :  it  gives  name 
to  an  officinal  compound  powder,  and  was  an  ingre 
dienl  in  the  compound  powder  of  cerusse. 

ASTK  VNT1  \.  (From  aarpov,  astrvm,  a  star;  80 
called  from  the  star-like  shape  of  its  flowers.)  The 
name  lof  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  LnuKean  system. 
Class,  Pc&andna ;  Order,  Dygwa. 
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AsTRaNTIa  Major.     Jistrantia  ruh 

Astrantia  nigra.  The  herb  saniclc  master-wort. 
A  rustic  purge  in  the  time  of  Gerard. 

A'strapb.  (From  afparfto,  to  corruscate.)  Light- 
ning. Galen  reckons  it  among  the  remote  causes  of 
epilepsy. 

ASTRI'CTUS.  (From  astringo,  to  bind.)  When 
applied  to  the  belly,  it  signifies  costiveness ;  thus, 
alous  astricta. 

ASTRI'NGENT.  (Astringens ;  from  astringo,  to 
constringe.)  Adstringent.  That  which,  when  applied 
to  the  body,  renders  the  solids  denser  and  firmer,  by 
contracting  their  fibres,  independently  of  their  living, 
or  muscular  power.  Astringents  thus  serve  to  dimi- 
nish excessive  discharges ;  and  by  causing  greater 
compression  of  the  nervous  fibrillar,  may  lessen  morbid 
sensibility  or  irritability.  Hence  they  may  tend  indi 
rectly  to  restore  the  strength,  when  impaired  by  these 
causes.  The  chief  articles  of  this  class  are  the  acids, 
alum,  lime-water,  chalk,  certain  preparations  of  cop- 
per, zinc,  iron,  and  lead ;  the  gallic  acid,  which  is 
commonly  found  united  with  the  true  astringent  prin- 
ciple, was  long  mistaken  for  it.  Seguin  first  distin- 
guished them,  and,  from  the  use  of  this  principle  in 
tanning  skins,  has  given  it  the  name  of  tannin.  Their 
characteristic  differences  are,  the  gallic  acid  tonus  a 
black  precipitate  with  iron ;  the  astringent  principle 
forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  albumen. 

A8TRON<  >  MY.  (Astrotiomia;  from  a^pov,  a  star, 
and  vo/ios,  a  law.)  The  knowledge  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Hippocrates  ranks  this  and  astrology  among 
tin-  necessary  studies  of  a  physician. 

ASTRUC,  John,  a  learned  physician,  born  in 
Prance,  1(184.  He  studied  and  took  his  degrees  at 
Montpelier,  and  became  afterward  a  professor  there. 
In  1739,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  king  of 
Poland,  but  soon  returned  to  his  native  country,  was 
made  consulting  physician  to  the  French  king,  and 
profe  ii  of  medicine  at  Paris,  where  he  attained 
great  celebrity.  He  was  author  of  numerous  medical 
and  philosophical  works,  but  especially  one  "on  Ve- 
nereal  Diseases,"  which  deservedly  became  extremely 
popular,  and  was  translated  into  various  modern  lan- 
guages.    He  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  82. 

ATA'XIA.  (From  o,  neg.  and  raoaia,  to  order.) 
Want  of  regularity  in  the  symptoms  of  a  diseaue,  or 
of  (lie  functions  ot  an  uuimul  body. 

ATE'CNIA.  (From  a,  neg.  and  tiktid,  to  bring 
forth.)  Venereal  impotency :  inability  to  procreate 
children. 

ATHAMANTA.  {Athamanta,  a.  foem  ;  so  named 
from  Athamas  m  Thessaly.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Limucan  system.  Class,  Pentandria ; 
( »rcter,  Digynia. 

Athamanta  cretbnsis.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  daucus  crcticus  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Myrrhus 
annua.  Candy  carrot.  The  seeds  of  this  plant, 
Jltliainanta—foliolis  linearibus  plants,  hirsutis ;  pcta- 
lis  bipartitis ;  seminibus  oblongis  hirsutis,  of  Lin- 
iireus,  are  brought  from  the  isle  of  Candy :  they  have 
an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  slightly-biting  taste  ;  and 
are  occasionally  employed  as  carminatives,  and 
diuretics  in  diseases  of  the  prima?  via?  and  urinary 
passages. 

Athamanta  oreoselinum.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  officinal  oreoselinum.  Black  mountain  parsley. 
The  root  and  seed  of  this  plant,  Athamanta— foliolis 
ilivaricatis  of  Linmeus,  as  well  as  the  whole  herb, 
were  formerly  used  medicinally.  Though  formerly 
in  so  high  estimation  as  to  obtain  the  epithet  of  poly- 
cltrcsta,  this  plant  is  seldom  used  in  the  practice  of 
the  present  day.  An  extract  and  tincture  prepared 
from  the  root  were  said  to  be  attendant,  aperient, 
deobslruent,  and  lithontriptic.  The  oil  obtained  by 
distillation  from  the  seed  was  esteemed  to  allay  the 
toothache;  and  the  whole  was  recommended  as  an 
antiscorbutic  and  corroborant. 

ATHAMANT1CUM.    See  &thusa  meum. 

ATHANA'SIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  $avaroc, 
death ;  so  called  because  its  flowers  do  not  wither 
easily.)  1.  The  immortal  plant.  A  name  given  to 
tansy ;  because  when  stuffed  up  the  nose  of  a  dead 
corpse,  it  is  said  to  prevent  putrefaction.  See  Tana- 
cetum  vulgare. 

2.  It  means  also  immortality. 

3.  The  name  of  an  antidote  of  Galen,  and  another 
of  Oribasius 
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4,  It  is  the  name  also  of  a  coIIvmiiim  d(  cribed  h7 
Aldus,  ami  ol  many  othei  compositionx. 

A'thara.  (From  nth/n,  coin.)  A  panada,  or  pap 
for  children,  made  of  bruised  corn. 

ATHEROMA.    (Atheroma,  atis,  n.  AWw"('">  pulse, 
pap.)     An  encysted  tumour  that  contains  :i 
stance  of  the  consistence  of  a  poultice. 

ATHR1X.    (A$p*t>  «W*»,  weak.) 

1.  Weakness. 

2.  (From  a,  priv.  and  8pi\,  a  pair.)     Baldness. 
ATHY'MIA.     (From  a,  neg.  and  Su/ios,  courage  ) 

1.  Pusillanimity. 

2.  Despondency  or  melancholy. 

A'TLAS.  (Atlas,  antis,  in. ;  from  ArAno,  to  BUS 
tain,  because  it  sustains  the  head  ;  or  from  the  fable 
of  Atlas,  who  was  supposed  to  support  the  world 
upon  his  shoulders.)  The  name  of  the  first  vertebra 
This  vertebra  differs  Very  much  from  the  otheis.  Bee 
Vertebra:.  It  has  no  spinous  process  which  would 
prevent  the  neck  from  being  bent  backwards,  but  III 
its  place  it  has  a  small  eminence.  The  great  foramen 
of  this  is  much  larger  than  that  of  any  other  vertebra 
lis  body,  which  is  small  and  thin,  is,  nevertheless,  firm 
and  hard.  It  is  somewhat  like  a  ring,  and  Is  distill 
guished  into  its  great  arch,  which  servos  In  the  plat  c 
of  its  body,  and  its  small  posterior  arch.  The  alias  is 
joined  superiorly  to  the  head  Dy  ginglymus  ;  and  inl'e 
riorly,  to  the  second  cervical  vertebra,  by  means  of 
the  inferior  oblique  processes,  and  the  odontoid  process 
by  trochoides. 

ATMOMETER.  The  name  of  an  instrument  to 
measure  the  quantity  of  exhalation  from  a  humid  sur- 
face in  a  given  time. 

A'TMOSPHERE.  (Atmosphera,  <e.  f. ;  from  aruof, 
vapour,  and  oQaipa,  a  globe.)  The  elastic  invisible 
fluid  which  surrounds  the  earth  to  an  unknown  height, 
and  encloses  it  on  all  sides.  Neither  the  properties 
nor  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  seem  to  have- 
occupied  much  the  attention  of  tiie  ancients.  Aris 
totle  considered  it  as  one  of  the  four  elements,  situated 
between  the  regions  of  water  and  fire,  and  mingled 
with  two  exhalations,  the  dry  and  the  moist ;  the  first 
of  which  occasioned  ^hunder,  lightning,  and  wind  ; 
while  the  second  produced  rain,  snow,  and  hail. 

The  opinions  of  the  ancients  were  vague  conjectures, 
until  the  matter  was  explained  by  the  sagacity  ol 
Hales,  and  of  those  philosophers  who  followed  his 

career. 

Boyle  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  atmosphere 
contained  two  distinct  substances : — 

1.  An  elastic  fluid  distinguished  by  the  name  of  air. 

2.  Water  in  a  state  of  vapour. 

Besides  these  two  bodies,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
atmosphere  contained  a  great  variety  of  other  sub- 
stances which  were  continually  mixing  with  it  from 
the  earth,  and  which  often  altered  its  properties,  and 
rendered  it  noxious  or  fatal.  Since  the  discovery  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  by  Dr.  Black,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  this  elastic  fluid  always  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  therefore, 
are : — 

1.  Air.  2.  Water.  3.  Carbonic  acid  gas.  4.  Un- 
known bodies. 

1.  For  the  properties,  composition,  and  account  of 
the  first,  see  Air. 

2.  Water.— That  the  atmosphere  contains  water 
has  been  always  known.  The  rain  and  dew  which 
so  often  precipitate  from  it,  the  clouds  and  fogs  with 
which  it  is  often  obscured,  and  which  deposit*  moisture 
on  all  bodies  exposed  to  them,  have  demonstrated  its 
existence  in  every  age.  Even  when  the  atmosphere 
is  perfectly  transparent,  water  may  be  extracted  from 
it  in  abundance  by  certain  substances.  Thus,  i|  con 
centrated  sulphuric  acid  be  exposed  to  air,  it  gradually 
attracts  so  much  moisture,  that  its  weight  is  Increased 
more  than  three  times:  it  is  converted  into  diluted 
acid,  from  which  the  water  may  be  separated  by  dis- 
tillation. Substances  which  have  the  property  of  ab- 
stracting water  from  the  atmosphere,  have  received 
the  epithet  of  hygroscopic,  because  they  ixfint  out  the 
presence  of  that  water.  Sulphuric  acid,  the  fixed 
alkalies,  muriate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  lime,  anil,  in  gene 
ral,  all  deliquescent  sails,  possess  this  property.  Tin- 
greater  number  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  like- 
wise possess  it.  Manyofthemtakewaterfrom  moist  air 
but  give  it  out  again  lu  the  air  when  dry.    These  bodies' 
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augment  in  bulk  when  they  receive  moisture,  and 
diminish  again  when  they  part  with  it.  Hence  Borne 
of  them  have  been  employed  as  hygrometers,  or  mea- 
sures of  the  quantity  of  moisture  contained  In  the  air 
around  them.  This  they  do  by  means  of  the  increase 
or  diminution  of  their  length,  occasioned  by  the  addi- 
tion or  abstraction  of  moisture.  This  change  of  length 
is  precisely  marked  by  means  of  an  index.  The  most 
ingenious  and  accurate  hygrometers  are  those  of  Saus- 
sure  and  Deluc.  In  the  first,  the  substance  employed 
to  mark  the  moisture  is  a  human  hair,  which  by  its 
contractions  and  dilatations  is  made  to  turn  round  an 
index.  In  the  second,  instead  of  a  hair,  a  very  fine 
thin  slip  of  whalebone  is  employed.  The  scale  is 
divided  into  101P.  The  beginning  of  the  scale  indi- 
cates extreme  dryness,  the  end  of  it  indicates  extreme 
moisture.  It  is  graduated  by  placing  it  first  in  air 
made  as  dry  as  possible  by  means  of  salts,  and  after- 
ward in  air  saturated  with  moisture.  This  gives  the 
extremes  of  the  scale,  and  the  interval  between  them 
is  divided  into  100  equal  parts. 

The  water,  which  constitutes  a  component  part  of 
the  atmosphere,  appears  to  be  in  the  state  of  vapour, 
and  chemically  combined  with  air  in  the  same  manner 
as  one  gas  is  combined  with  another.  As  the  quantity 
of  the  water  contained  in  the  atmosphere  varies  con- 
siderably, it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  its  amount  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy. 

i  3.  Carbonic  acid  gas. — The  existence  of  carbonic 
gas  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  atmosphere,  was  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Black  Immediately  after  he  had  ascer- 
tained  the  nature  of  that  peculiar  fluid.  If  we  expose 
a  pure  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  to  the  atmosphere,  it  is 
gradually  converted  into  a  carbonate  by  the  absorption 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  fact,  which  bad  been  long 
known,  rendered  the  inference  that  carbonic  acid  gas 
existed  in  the  atmosphere  unavoidable,  as  soon  as  the 
difference  between  a  pure  alkali  and  its  carbonate  had 
been  ascertained  to  depend  upon  that  acid.  Not  only 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  absorb  carbonic  acid  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  but  several  of  the  metallic  ozydes 
also. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  not  only  forms  a  constituent  part 
of  the  atmosphere  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but 
at  the  greatest  heights  which  the  industry  of  man  has 
been  able  to  penetrate.  Saussure  found  it  at  the  top 
of  Mount  Blanc,  the  highest  point  of  the  old  continent ; 
a  point  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  not  exposed 
in  1 1  to  influence  of  vegetables  or  animals.  Lime-water, 
diluted  with  its  own  weight  of  distilled  water,  formed 
a  pellicle  on  its  surface  after  an  hour  and  three-quarters 
exposure  to  the  open  air  on  that  mountain  ;  and  slips 
Of  paper  moistened  with  pure  potash,  acquired  the 
property  of  effervescing  with  acids  after  being  exposed 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  same  place.  This  was  at  a 
height  no  less  than  ]5,6G8  feet  above  ifte  level  of  the 
sea.  Humboldt  has  more  lately  ascertained  the  exist- 
ence of  this  gas  in  air,  brought  by  Mr.  Garnerin  from 
a  height  not  less  than  4280  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  to  which  height  he  had  risen  in  an  air-bal- 
loon. This  fact  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  presence 
of  carbonic  acid  in  air  does  not  depend  upon  the  vici- 
nity of  the  earth. 

Now,  as  carbonic  acid  gas  is  considerably  heavier 
than  air,  it  could  not  rise  to  great  heights  in  the  atmo- 
sphere unless  it  entered  into  combination  with  the  air. 
We  are  warranted,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  car- 
bonic acid  is  not  merely  mechanically  mixed,  but  that 
it  is  chemically  combined  with  the  other  constituent 
parts  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  to  the  afhmly  which 
exists  between  carbonic  acid  and  air  that  we  are  to 
ascribe  the  rapidity  with  which  it  disperses  Hself 
through  the  atmosphere,  notwithstanding  its  great 
specific  gravity.  Fontana  mixed  20,000  cubic  inches 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  with  the  air  of  a  close  room,  and 
yet  half  an  hour  alter  he  could  not  discover  the  traces 
of  carbonic  acid  in  that  air.  Water  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  very  soon  loses 
the  whole  of  the  combined  gas.  And  when  a  phial 
full  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  left  uncorked,  the  gas,  as 
Bergman  first  ascertained,  very  soon  disappears,  and 
the  phial  is  found  filled  with  common  air. 

The  difficulty  of  separating  this  gas  from  air,  has 
hitherto  prevented  the  possibility  of  determining  with 
accuracy  the  relative  quantity  of  it  in  a  given  bulk  of 
air  but  from  llir  experiments  Which  have  been  made, 
we  may  conclude  with  some  degree,  of  confidence,  that 
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it  is  not  very  different  from  0.01.  From  the  experi- 
n"nint8S'f  Humboldt> jt  appears  to  vary  from  0.005  to 
km  ^his  variation  wi"  hv  n<>  means  appear  impro- 
bable, if  we  consider  that  immense  quantities  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  must  be  constantly  mixing  with  the 
atmosphere,  as  it  is  formed  by  the  respiration  of  ani- 
mals, by  combustion,  and  several  other  processes 
which  are  going  on  continually.  The  quantity,  indeed, 
which  is  daily  formed  by  these  processes  is  so  great, 
that  at  first  sight  it  appears  astonishing  that  it  does  not 
increase  rapidly.  The  consequence  of  such  an  increase 
would  be  fatal,  as  air  containing  0.1  of  carbonic  acid 
extinguishes  light,  and  is  destructive  to  animals.  But 
there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  this  gas  is  decomposed 
by  vegetables  as  rapidly  as  it  forms. 

4.  Bodies  found  in  the  atmosphere. — From  what  has 
been  advanced,  it  appears  that  the  atmosphere  con- 
sists chiefly  of  three  distinct  elastic  fluids  united 
together  by  chemical  affinity ;  namely,  air,  vapour,  and 
carbonic  acid  gas;  differing  in  their  proportions  at 
different  times  and  in  different  places;  the  average 
proportion  of  each  is, 

98.6  air 

1.0  carbonic  acid 

0.4  water 

100.0 

But  besides  these  bodies,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  the  existence 
of  several  other  bodies  has  been  suspected  in  it.  Itisnot 
meant  in  this  place  to  include  among  those  bodies 
electric  matter,  or  the  substance  of  clouds  and  fogs, 
and  those  other  bodies  which  are  considered  as  the 
active  agents  in  the  phenomena  of  meteorology,  but 
merely  those  foreign  bodies  which  have  been  occa- 
sionally found  or  suspected  in  air.  Concerning  these 
bodies,  however,  very  little  satisfactory  is  known  at 
present,  .as  we  are  not  in  the  possession  of  instruments 
sufficiently  delicate  to  ascertain  their  presence.  We 
can  indeed  detect  several  of  ihem  actually  mixing  with 
air,  but  what  becomes  of  them  afterward  we  are 
unable  to  say. 

1.  Hydrogen  gas  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  air 
situated  near  the  crater  of  volcanoes,  and  it  is  very 
possible  thatit  may  exist  always  inavery  small  propor 
tion  in  the  atmosphere  ,  but  this  cannot  be  ascertained 
till  some  method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  hydrogen 
combined  with  a  great  proportion  of  air  be  discovered. 

2.  (Jarlmretted  hydrogen  gas  is  often  emitted  by 
marshes  in  considerable  quantities  during  hot  weather. 
But  its  presence  lias  never  been  detected  in  air;  so 
that  in  all  probability  it  is  again  decomposed  by  some 
unknown  process. 

3.  Oxygen  gas  is  emitted  abundantly  by  plants  during 
the  day.  There  is  some  reason  to  conclude  that  this  is 
in  consequence  of  the  property  which  plants  have  of 
absorbing  and  decomposing  carbonic  acid  gas.  Now 
as  this  carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed  at  the  expense  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  as  this  oxygen  is  again 
restored  to  the  air  by  the  decomposition  of  the  acid, 
and  as  the  nature  of  atmospheric  air  remains  unaltered, 
it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  an  equilibrium  between 
these  two  processes ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  carbonic 
acid  formed  by  combustion  must  be  again  decomposed, 
and  all  the  oxygen  abstracted  must  be  again  restored. 
The  oxygen  gas  which  is  thus  continually  returning  to 
the  air,  by  combining  with  it,  makes  iu  component 
parts  always  to  continue  in  the  same  ratio. 

4.  The  smoke  and  other  bodies  which  are  continually 
carried  into  the  air  by  evaporation,  &c.  are  probably 
soon  deputed  again,  and  cannot  therefore  be  con- 
sidered with  propriety  as  forming  part  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

5.  There  is  another  set  of  bodies,  which  are  occa- 
sionally combined  with  air,  and  which,  on  account  ol 
the  powerful  action  which  they  produce  on  the  human 
body,  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  1  tiese 
are  known  by  the  name  of  contagions. 

That  there  is  a  difference  between  the  atmosphere  in 
different  places,  as  far  as  respects  its  effects  upon  the 
human  body,  has  been  considered  as  an  established 
noint  in  all  age's.  Hence  some  places  have  been  cele- 
brated as  healthy,  and  others  avoided  as  pernicious,  to 
the  human  constitution.  It  is  well  known  that  in  pits 
and  mines  the  air  is  mien  in  such  a  state  as  to  suffo- 
cate almost   instantaneously  those  who  attempt   to 
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breathe  il  Some  places  are  frequented  liy  peculiai 
li  Is  known  lhai  those  who  arc  much  in  the 
apartments  of  persons  ill  of  certatt  111:1' 
extremely  apt  to  catch  the  infection!  and  in  prisons 
ind  other  places,  where  crowds  of  people  arc  confined 
together,  u  hen  diseases  once  commence  they  are  woni 
to  make  dreadful  liavoc.  In  all  these  rases,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  a  certain  noxious  matter  is  dis- 
solved by  the  air,  and  that  it  is  the  action  of  this 
matter  which  produces  the  mischief. 

This  noxious  matter  is,  in  many  cases,  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  peculiarly  disagreeable  smell  which 
it  communicates  to  the  air.  No  doubt  tins  matter 
differs  according  to  the  diseases  which  it  communi- 
cates, and  the  substance  from  which  i'  has  originated. 
Morveau  lately  attempted  to  ascertain  its  nature ;  hut 
he  soon  found  the  chemical  tests  hitherto  discovered 
altogether  insufficient  for  thai  purpose.    He  has  put  ii 

beyond  a  doi  lit,  however,  that  this  contagious  mailer 
is  of  ;i  compound  nature,  and  that  it  is  destroyed  alto- 
gether by  certain  agents.  He  exposed  infected  air  to 
the  action  of  various  bodies,  and  he  judged  of  the  re 
suit  by  the  effect  which  these  bodies  had  in  destroying 
the  fetid  smell  of  the  air.  The  following  is  the  result 
of  his  experiments: 

I.  Odorous  bodies,  such  as  benzoin,  aromatic  plants, 
&c.  have  no  effect  whatever.  2.  Neither  have  the 
solution-  of  myrrh,  benzoin,  &c.  in  alkohol,  though 
agitated  in  infected  air  i.  Pyroligneous  acid  is 
equally  inert  t  Gunpowder,  when  fired  in  infected 
air,  displaces  a  portion  of  it;  but  what  remains,  still 
retains  its  foetid  odour  5.  Sulphuric  acid  has  no 
ilphurous  acid  weakens  the  odour,  but  docs 
13  it.  i>i.-!iii"il  vinegar  diminishes  the  odour, 
but  its  action  is  slow  and  incomplete.  7.  Strong  acetic 
acid  rn  is  instantly,  and  destroys  the  fetid  odour  of  in- 
fected air  completely.  R  The  fumes  of  nitric  acid, 
first  employed  by  Dr.  Carmicliael  Smith,  are  equally 
efficacious.  D.  Muriatic  acid  gas,  fust  pointed  out  as 
a  proper  agent  by  Morveau  himself,  is  equally  inef- 
fectual. Iti.  lint  the  most  powerful  agent  is  oxymii- 
riatic  acid  gas,  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Cruickslianks,  and 
now  employed  with  the  greatest  success  in  the  British 
navy  and  military  hospitals. 

Thus  there  are  four  substances  which  have  the 
property  of  destroying  contagious  matter,  and  of  puri- 
fying the  air  ;  but  acetic  acid  cannot  easily  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in  a  state  of  sufficient  con- 
centration tobeemployed  with  advantage.  Nitric  acid 
is  attended  with  inconvenience,  because  it  is  almost 
always  contaminated  with  nitrous  gas.  Muriatic  acid 
and  oxyinuriatic  acid  are  not  attended  with  these 
inconveniences;  the  last  deserves  the  preference,  be 
cause  it  acts  with  greater  energy  and  rapidity.  AH 
that  is  necessary  is  to  mix  together  two  parts  of  salt 
with  one  part  of  the  black  oxyde  of  manganese,  to 
place  the,  mixture  in  an  open  vessel  in  the  infected 
chamber,  and  to  pour  upon  it  two  parts  of  6Ulphuric 
acid.  The  fumes  of  oxyinuriatic  acid  are  immediately 
exhaled,  till  the  chamber,  and  destroy  the  contagion. 

Ato'chia.  (From  a,  neg.  and  tokos,  offspring ;  from 
tiktu),  to  bring  forth.)  1.  Inability  to  bring  forth  chil- 
dren.   2.  Difficult  labour. 

ATOMIC  THEORY.     In  the  chemical  combina- 
tion  of  bodies  with  each  other,  it  is  observed  that  some 
unite  in  all  proportions  ;  others  in  all  proportions  asfar 
as  a  certain    point,   beyond  which  combination  no 
longer  takes  place;  there  are  also  many  examples,  in 
which  bodies  unite  in  one  proportion  only,  and  others 
in  several  proportions;  and  these  proportions  are  defi- 
nite,  and  in   the  intermediate  ones  no  combination 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  whence  body 
enters  into- combination  with  another,  in  several  dif- 
ferent proportions,  the  numbers  indicating  the  greater 
proportions  are  exact  simple  multiples  of  that  denoting 
Hie  smallest  proportion.     In  other  words,  if  the  smallest 
portion  in  which  B  combines  with  A,  be  denoted  by 
10,  A  may  combine  with  twice  10  of  1!,  01  with  three 
times  10,  and  soon;  but  with  no  intermediate  quan- 
Bxamples  of  this  kind  have  of  late  so  much 
I  in  number,  that  the  law  of  simple  multiples 
bids  fair  to  become  universal  with  respect  at  least  to 
:  compounds,  the  proportions  of  which  are 
definite.    Mr.  Dalton  lias  founded  what  may  be  termed 
the  atomic  theory  of  the  chemical  constitution  of 
bodies.     Till  this  theory  was  proposed,  we  bad   no 
adequate  explanation  of  the  uniformity  of  the  propor- 
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lions  01  c  l1111iK.il  1  (impounds  ,  01  ol  till  ii.iiiireol  lie 
cause  whic  li  renders  combination  in  othi  1  proportion 
Bnpossihle  Tin  following  i  a  brief  illustration  ollli" 
Though  we  appear,  u  hen  we  eflei  t  the  che 
mica!  union  ol  bodies,  to  operate  on  masses,  yet  il  is 
consistent  with  the  mo  I  w  of  the  cousti 

tution  of  bodies,  to  believe,  thai  it  is  only  between  thcii 
ultimate  particles,  or  atoms,  that  combination  takes 
place,  liy  the  term  atoms,  it  has  bead  already  slated, 
we  are  to  understand  the  smallest  pails  of  which 
bodies  are  composed.  An  atom,  therefore,  must  be 
mechanically  i  ml  i\  i.-ihle,  and  of  course  a  fraction  of  an 
atom  cannot  exist,  and  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Whether  the  atoms  of  different  bodies  be  of  the  same 
size,  or  of  different  sizes,  we  have  no  sufficieni  evi- 
dence. The  probability  is,  that  the  atoms  of  different 
bodies  are  of  unequal  sizes;  but  it  cannol  be  deter- 
mined Whether  their  sizes  bear  any  regular  proportion 
to  their  relative  weights.  We  are  equally  ignorant  ol 
their  shape  ;  but  it  is  probable,  though  not  essential  lo 
Hk.'  theory,  that  they  are  spherical.  This,  however, 
requires  a  litUe  qualification.  The  atoms  of  all  bodies, 
probably  consist  of  a  solid  corpuscle,  forming  a  inn  leu-. 
and  of  an  atmosphere  of  heat,  by  which  thai  cot  1 
is  surrounded,  for  absolute  contact  is  never  supposed  to 
take  place  between  the  atoms  of  bodies  The  figure  ol 
a  single  atom  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  sphe 
ileal.  I!ul  in  compound  atoms,  consisting  of  a  slngli 
central  atom  surrounded  by  other  atoms  ol  a  different 

kind,  it.  is  obvious  that  the  figure  (contemplating  the 

solid  corpuscles  only)  cannol  lie  spherical;  yet  if  we 

include  the  atmosphere  of  heat,  the  figure  of  a  corn 
pound  atom  may  be  spherical,  or  some  shape  approach 
ing  to  a  sphere  Taking  for  grained  that  combination 
lakes  place  between  the  atoms  of  bodies  only,  Mi. 
Dalton  has  deduced  from  the  relative  weights  in  which 
bodies  unite,  the  relative  weights  of  tin  ir  ultimate  par- 
ticles or  atoms.  When  only  one  combination  ol  any 
two  elementary  bodies  exists,  be  assumes,  unless  the 

contrary  can  be  proved,  that  its  elements  are  united 
atom  to  atom  ;  single  combinations  of  ibis  sort  be 
binary.  But  if  several  compounds  can  be  Obtained 
from  the  same  elements,  they  combine,  he  supposes,  in 
proportions  expressed  by  some  simple  multiple  of  the 
iiumherol"  atoms.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  view 
of  these  combinations: 

1  Atom  of  A-f-1  atom  of  B=l  atom  of  O,  binary. 
1  Atom  of  A-r-2  atoms  of  B=l  atom  of  D,  ternary. 
J  Atoms  of  A+l  atom  of  B— 1  atom  of  E,  ternary. 
1  Atom  of  A+3  atoms  of  B=l  atom  of  F,  quaternary. 
3  Atoms  of  A-f  1  atom  of  B=l  atom  of  G,  quaternary. 

A  different  classification  of  atoms  has  been  proposed 
by  Berzelius,viz.  into  1.  Elemental  y  atoms.  2.  Com- 
pound atoms.  .The  compound  atoms  lie  divides  again 
into  three  different  species;  namely;  1st,  Atoms  formed 
of  only  two  elementary  substances,  united  or  compound 
atoms  of  the  first  order.  2dly,  Atoms  composed  of 
more  than  two  elementary  substances,  and  these,  as 
they  are  only  found  in  organic  bodies,  or  bodies 
obtained  by  the  destruction  of  organic  matter,  he  calls 
organic  aloms.  3dly,  Atoms  formed  by  the  union  ot 
two  or  more  compound  atoms;  as,  for  example,  the 
sale.  These  be  calls  compound  aloms  of  the  second 
order.  If  elementary  atoms  of  different  kinds  were  of 
the  same  size,  (he  greatest  number  of  atoms  of  it  that 
could  be  combined  with  an  atomol  li  would  he  12-  for 
iins  is  the  greatest  number  of  spherical  bodies  that 'can 
be  arranged  in  contact  with  a  sphere  of  the  Bame 
diameter.  But  this  equality  of  size,  though  adopted  by 
Berzelius,  is  not  necessary  to  the  hypothesis  of  Mr 
Dalton,  and  is,  indeed,  supposed  by  him  not  to  exi  1 

As  an  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  the  weight 
of  the  atoms  of  bodies  is  determined,  let  us  suppose 
that  any  two  elementary  substances,  A  and  II  forma 
binary  compound,  and  that  they  have  been  proved  ex 
perimenlally  to  unite  in  the  proportion  by  weight  of 
live  to  the  former,  to  four  of  the  latter,  then  since 
(according  to  the  hypothesis)  they  unite  panicle  t„ 

particle,  those  11 hers  will  express  Die  relative  weight 

of  their  atoms.    Cm  besides  combining  aj to  atom 

I  atom  ol  A  may  combine  with  2  of  li,  or  with 
:t,  4,  Sec.  or  one  atom  of  li  may  Combine  will,  -J  of  y\ 

or  wiih  3,  I,  ate.     When  su<  h  a  series  of  i  ompounds 

exists,  the  relative  proportion  of  then  elements  ought 

oily  on  analysis  to  be  proved  lo  be  5  of  A  to  4 
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I  1-44-1  =  )  12,  ■ 
iriwi ... ■,  I  nl  Bio  Sol  a   hi  t  id  (5-J-5=)  1(1  ni  l  to 
(5+5+5=)  15.     Between  I  nghl  lo  lie  no 

intermediate  compounds,  and  the  existence  of  any  such 
(aa  5  of  A  to  6  of  B,  or  4  of  B  to  7£  of  A)  would,  if 
dearly  established,  militate  against  tlie  hypothesis. 
To  verify  these  numbers,  it  may  be  proper  to  examine 
the  combinations  of  A  and  B  with  some  third  sub- 
stance, for  example,  with  C.    Let  us  suppose  that  A 
and  C  form  a  binary  compound,  in  which  analysis 
discovers  5  parts  of  A,  and  3  of  C.    Then  if  C  and 
B  are  also  capable  of  forming  a  binary  compound,  the 
relative  proportion  of  its  elements  ought  to  be  4  of  B  to 
3  of  C,  for  these  numbers  denote  the  relative  weights 
of  their  atoms.    Now  this  is  precisely  the  method  by 
which  Mr.  Daltou  has  deduced  the  relative  weights  of 
0,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  the  first  two  from  the 
n  composition  of  water,  and  the  last  two  from 
tlie  proportion  of  the  elements  of  ammonia.     Extend- 
ing the  comparison  to  a  variety  of  other  bodies,  be  has 
•  1 1  a  scale  of  the  relative  weights  of  their  atoms. 
In  several  instances  additional  evidence  is  acquired  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  weight  assigned  to  an  element,  by 
our  obtaining  tlie  same  number  from  an  investigation 
1 1  of  its  compounds.     For  example, 
I    in  water,  the  hydrogen  is  to  the  oxygen  as  1  to  8. 

2.  In  olefiant  gas,  the  hydrogen  is  to  the  carbon  as 
(  to  8. 

3.  In  carbonic  acid,  the  oxygen  is  to  the  carbon  an 
J  lo  0. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  determine  the  weight  of  die 
mini  of  carbon  from  the  proportion  in  which  it  Corn- 
wall hydrogen,  or  with  oxygen,  we  arive  at  the 
number  6,  an  agreement  which,  as  it,  occurs  in 
various  other  instances,  can  scarcely  be  an  accidental 
coincidence,  in  similar  manner,  9  is  deducible,  as 
representing  tlie  atom  of  oxygen,  both  from  the  combi- 
nation of  that  base  with  hydrogen,  and  with  carbon, 
and  1  is  referred  to  be  the  relative  weight  of  the  atom 
of  hydrogen,  from  the  two  principal  compounds  into 
which  it  enters,  in  selecting  the  body  which  should 
be  assumed  as  unity,  Mr.  Dalton  has  been  induced  to 
li\  on  hydrogen,  because  it  is  that  body  which  unites 
\%  ill)  others  in  t  he  smallest  proportion.  Thus  in  water, 
we  have  1  of  hydrogen,  by  weight,  to  8  of  oxygen  ;  in 
ammonia,  1  of  hydrogen  to  14  of  nitrogen  ;  in  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen,  1  of  hydrogen  to  C  of  carbon ;  and  in 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  1  of  hydrogen  to  16  of  sulphur. 
Taking  for  granted  that  all  these  bodies  are  binary 
compounds,  we  have  the  following  scale  of  numbers 
expressive  of  the  relative  weightsof  the  atoms  of  their 
elements: 

Hydrogen J 

Oxygen ° 

Nitrogen ** 

Carbon g 

Sulphur 16 

Drs.  Wollaston  and  Thomas,  and  Professor  Berze- 
lius,  on  the  other  hand,  have  assumed  oxygen  as  tlie 
decimal  unit,  (tlie  first  making  it  10,  the  second  1,  and 
the  third  100,)  chiefly  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  esti- 
mation of  its  numerous  compounds  with  other  bodies. 
This  perhaps  is  to  be  regretted,  even  though  the 
change  may  be  in  some  respects  eligible,  because  it  is 
extremely  desirable  that  chemical  writers  should  em- 
ploy a  universal  standard  of  comparison  tor  the 
weights  of  the  atoms  of  bodies.  It  is  easy,  however, 
in  reduce  the  number  to  Mr.  Walton's  by  the  rule  oi 
proportion.  Tims,  as  8,  Mr.  Dalton's  number  lor  oxy- 
gen, corrected  hv  the  latest  experiments,  is  to  1,  Ins 
number  foi  hydrogen,  so  is  10,  Dr.  Wallaston's  number 
for  oxygen,  1.35  the  number  for  hydrogen.  Sir  11.  Davy 
has  assumed  with  Mr.  Dalton,  tlie  atom  ot  hydro- 
•  in  as  unity  ;  but  that  philosopher  and  BerZellUS  also 
have  modified  the  theory,  by  taking  for  granted  that 
water  is  a  compound  of  one  proportion  (atom)  ol  oxy- 
gen .'iiid  two  proportions  (atoms)  of  hydrogen.  This 
is  founded  on  the  fact  that  two  measures  of  hydrogen 
id  one  of  oxygen  gas  arc  necessary  to  form  water ; 
and  on  the  supposition  that  equal  measures  of  differ- 
ent gases  contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms.  And  as  in 
water  tlie  hydrogen  is  to  the  oxygi  n  by  weighl  as  I  to 
o  atoms  or  volumes  of  hydrogen  must,  on  this  hy- 
pothesis, weigh  1,  and  I  atom  or  volume  ol  hyd 
i;  oi  u  ur  ,.  atom  of  hydrogen  by  I,  we 

hum  express  an  atom  of  oxygen  by  Hi.     Itisobjec 
tipiiablc,  however,  to  this  modification  ol  the  atomu 


theory,  thai  it  contradicts  a  fundamcul 

of  Mr  Dalton,  the  i  on  intent  \  of  which  with  mecha- 
nical principles  he  has  fully  shown  ;  namely,  that  that 
compound  of  any  two  elements  which  is  with  most 
difficulty  decomposed,  must  be  presumed,  unless  the 
contrary  can  be  proved,  to  be  a  binary  one.  It  is  easy 
to  determine,  in  the  manner  already  explained,  the  re- 
lative weights  of  the  atoms  of  two  elementary  bodies 
which  unite  only  in  one  proportion;  but  when  one 
body  unites  in  different  proportions  with  another,  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  its  atom, 
that  we  should  know  the  smallest  proportion  in  which 
the  former  combines  with  the  latter.  Thus  if  we  have 
a  body  A,  100  parts  of  which  by  weight  combine  witb 
not  less  than  32  of  oxygen,  the  relative  weight  of  its 
atom  will  be  to  that  of  oxygen  as  100  to  32;  or  reducing 
these  numbers  to  their  lowest  terms,  as  25  to  8 ;  and 
the  number  25  will  therefore  express  the  relative  weight 
of  the  atom  of  A.  But  if,  in  tlie  progress  of  science, 
it  should  be  found  that  100  parts  of  A  are  capable  of 
uniting  with  10  parts  of  oxygen,  then  the  relative 
weight  of  the  atom  of  A  must  be  doubled ;  for  as  100 
is  to  16,  so  is  50  to  8.  This  example  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  changes  that  have  been  sometimes  made  in 
assigning  the  weights  of  the  atoms  of  certain  bodies, 
chantes  which  it  must  be  observed  always  consist 
either  in  a  multiplication  or  division  of  the  original 
weight  by  some  simple  number.  There  arc,  it  most  be 
acknowledged,  a  few  cases  in  which  one  body  com 
bines  with  another  in  different  proportions :  p.nd  yei 
the  greater  proportions  are  not  multiples  of  thf  less  by 
any  entire  number.  For  example,  we  havo  two  ox 
ydes  of  Iron,  the  first  of  which  consists  of  100  iron  and 
about  30  oxygen  ;  the  second  of  100  iron  a;id  about  4.'. 
oxygen.  But  the  numbers  30  and  45  are  to  each  other 
as  1  to  1J.  It.  will,  however,  render  these  numbers  1 
and  U  consistent  with  the  law  of  simple  multiples  .  11 
we  multiply  each  of  them  by  2,  it  will  change 
2  and  3;  and  if  we  suppose  thai  there  is  an 
iron,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  obtained  experiment 
ally,  consisting  of  100  iron  and  15  oxygen;  for  the 
multiplication  of  this  last  number  by  2  and  3  will  then 
give  us  the  known  oxydes  of  iron.  In  some  cases 
where  we  have  the  apparent  anomaly  of  one  atom  oi 
one  substance  united  with  H  of  another,  it  has  been 
proposed  by  Dr.  Thomson  to  remove  the  difficulty  by 
multiplying  both  numbers  by  2,  and  by  assuming  thai 
in  such  compounds  we  have  two  atoms  of  the  one 
combined  with  3  atoms  of  the  other.  Such  combina- 
tions, it  is  true,  are  exceptions  to  a  law  deduced  by 
Berzelius,  that  in  all  inorganic  compounds  one  of  the 
constituents  is  in  the  state  of  a  single  atom;  but  they 
are  in  no  respect  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
Dalton,  and  are  indeed  expressly  admitted  by  him  to 
be  compatible  with  this  hypothesis,  as  well  as  con- 
firmed by  experience.  Thus,  it  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  that  some  of  the  compound*  of  oxygen  with 
nitrogen  are  constituted  in  this  way.  Several  objec- 
tions have  been  proposed  to  tlie  theory  of  Mr.  Dalton  ; 
of  these  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  the  most  impor- 
tant. It  has  been  contended  that  we  have  no  evidence 
when  one  combination  only  of  two  elements  exists, 
that  it  must  be  a  binary  one,  and  that  we  might  equally 
well  suppose  it  to  be  a  compound  of  2  atoms  of  the 
one  body  with  one  atom  of  the  other.  In  answer  to 
this  objection,  we  may  urge  the  probability,  that  when 
two  elementary  bodies  A  and  B  unite,  the  m< 
getic  combination  will  be  that  in  which  one  atom  of  A 
is  combined  with  one  atom  of  B;  for  an  additional 
atom  of  B  will  introduce  a  new  force,  diminishing  the 
attraction  of  these  elements  for  each  other,  namely, 
the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  atoms  of  B;  and  this  re- 
pulsion will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  we  increase 
the  number  of  tlie  atoms  of  B.  2dly,  It  has  been  said, 
that  when  more  than  one  compound  of  two  elements 
exists,  we  have  no  proof  which  of  them  is  the  binary 
coimiound,  and  which  the  ternary.  For  example,  that 
we  might  suppose  carbonic  acid  to  be  a  compound  ot 
an  atom  of  charcoal,  and  an  atom  of  oxygen  ;  and  car- 
bonic oxyde  of  an  atom  of  oxygen,  with  two  atoms  of 
charcoal.  To  this  objection,  however,  it  is  a 
tory  answer  that  such  a  constitution  ol  carbonic  acid 
and  carbonic  oxyde  would  be  directly  conlradii 
■1  law  of  chemical  combination;  namely,  tli 
attended,  In  most  cases,  witb  an  increase  ol  specific 
gravity  1'  would  be  absurd,  therefore,  to  suppose 
,  id,  which  is  the  heavier  body,  to  be  only 
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once  compounded,  and  carbonic  oxyde,  which  is  the 
lighter,  to  be  twice  compounded.  Moreover,  it  is  uni- 
versally observed,  that  of  chemical  compounds,  the 
most  simple  are  tlie  most  difficult  to  be  decomposed  ; 
and  this  being  the  case  with  carbonic  oxyde,  we  may 
naturally  suppose  it  to  be  more  simple  than  carbonic 
acid.  3dly,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  instead  of  sup- 
posing water  to  consist  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  united 
With  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  that  the  atom  of  the 
former  is  7£  times  heavier  than  that  of  the  latter,  we 
might  with  equal  probability  conclude,  that  in  water 
we  have  7£  times  more  atoms  in  number  of  oxy- 
gen than  of  hydrogen.  But  this,  if  admitted,  would 
involve  the  absurdity  that  in  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  gases  so  contrived  that  the  ultimate  atoms 
of  each  should  be  equal  in  number,  7  atoms  of  oxygen 
would  desert  all  the  proximate  atoms  of  hydrogen  in 
order  to  unite  with  one  at  a  distance,  for  which  they 
must  have  naturally  a  less  affinity. 

ATONIC,  Atmiicus.  Having  a  diminution  of 
strength. 

ATONY.  (Atoma,  from  a,  neg.  and  reivu), 
to  extend.)  Weakness,  or  a  defect  of  muscular 
power. 

ATRABI'LIS.     (Atrabilis,  from  atra,  black,  and 
bilis,  bile.)    1.  Black  bile. 
(    2.  Melancholy. 

Atrabiliarje  capsuls.  (From  atra,  black,  and 
bilis.)    See  Renal  glands. 

ATRACHE'LUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Tpaxix°h 
the  neck.)    Short- necked. 

Atraqe'ne.    See  Clematis  vitalba- 

Atra'sia.  (From  a,  neg.  and  nrpaw,  to  perforate.) 
Atresia.    1.  Imperforate. 

2.  A  disease  where  the  natural  openings,  as  the  anus 
or  vagina,  have  not  their  usual  oritice. 

Atrkta'rum.  (From  a,  neg.  and  rpao>,  to  perfo- 
rate.) A  suppression  of  urine  from  the  menses  being 
retained  in  the  vagina. 

A'TRIOES.  (From  a,  priv.  and  >i£,  hair.)  Small 
tubercles  about  the  anus  upon  which  hairs,  will  not 
grow. —  Vasclius. 

A'trici.  Small  sinuses  in  the  rectum,  which 
do  not  reach  so  far  up  as  to  perforate  into  its 
cavity. 

A'TRIPLEX.  (Atriplex,  icis.  f. ;  said  to  bo  named 
from  its  dark  colour,  whence  it  was  called  Atrum 
ulus.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean 
sysfein.     Class,  Polygamia;  Order,  Monaein. 

Atriplex  fcetida.    See  Chenopodium  vulvaria. 
\    Atriplex  hortensis.    See  Atriplex  sativa. 

Atriplex  sativa.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
atriplex  hortensis  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Orache, 
the  herb  and  seed  of  this  plant,  Atriplex— caule  ereeto 
kerbacfio,  foliis  triangnlaribus,  of  Linnteus,  have  been 
exhibited  medicinally  as  antiscorbutics,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  the  present  day  appears  to  have  totally  rejected 
them. 

ATROPA.  (Atropa,  a- L,  from  Arpoiros,  the  god- 
dess of  destiny:  bo  called  from  its  fatal  effects.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Limuean  system. 
Class,  Padandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Atropa  belladonna.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  belladonna  of  the  pharmacopceias.  Solatium  mclo- 
iweerasus ;  Solatium  lelhalc.  Deadly  nightshade  or 
dvvale.  Atropa— caulc  herbaceo ;  foliis  ovatis  inte- 
rns of  Linnteus.  This  plant  has  been  long  known 
Vis  a  strong  poison  of  the  narcotic  kind,  and  the  berries 
have  furnished  many  instances  of  their  fatal  effects, 
particularly  upon  children  that  have  been  tempted  to 
eat  them.  The  activity  of  this  plant  depends  on  a 
principle  sui  generis  called  Atropia.  (See  Atropia  ) 
The  leaves  were  first  used  internally,  to  discuss  scir- 
rhous and  cancerous  tumours;  and  from  the  good 
effects  attending  their  use,  physicians  were  induced  to 
employ  them  internally,  for  the  same  disorders ;  and 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  well-authenticated 
tacts,  which  prove  them  a  very  serviceable  and  im- 
portant remedy.  The  dose,  at  first,  should  be  small  ; 
and  gradually  and  cautiously  increased.  I  ive  grains 
are  considered  a  powerful  dose,  and  apt  to  promote 
dimness  of  sight,  vertigo,  fcc. 

Atropa  mandraoora.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  plant  which  affords  the  radix  manilragora  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  Mandrake  The  boiled  root  is  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  poultice,  to  discuss  indolent  tu- 
mours. 
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ATROPHIA.  (Atrophia,  a.  f. ;  from  a,  neg.  and 
rpt0G),  to  nourish.)     Marasmus.     Atrophy      Neri 

consumption.    This  disease  is  marked  by  a  gradual 

wasting  of  the  body,  unaccompanied  either  by  a  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  cough,  or  any  evident  fever,  but 
usually  attended  with  a  loss  of  appetite  and  unpaired 
digestion.  It  is  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class  Ca- 
chexia;, and  order  Mareores.  There  are  four  species  :— 

1.  When  it  takes  place  from  loo  copious  evacuations, 
it  is  termed  atrophia  inanitorum;  and  tabes  nutri 
cum ; — sudatoria ; — a  sanguifiuxu,  &C 

2.  When  from  famine,  atrophia  famclicorum. 

3.  When  from  corrupted  nutriment,  atrophia  cata- 
chymica. 

4.  And  when  from  an  interruption  in  the  digestive 
organs,  atrophia  debilium. 

The  atrophy  of  children  is  called  paidatrophia.  The 
causes  which  commonly  give  rise  to  atrophy,  are  a 
poor  diet,  unwholesome  air,  excess  in  venery,  Huor 
albus,  severe  evacuations,  continuing  to  give  suck  too 
long,  a  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  mental  uneasi 
ness,  and  worms  ;  but  it  frequently  comes  on  without 
any  evident  cause.  Along  with  the  loss  of  appetite 
and  impaired  digestion,  there  is  a  diminution  of 
strength,  the  face  is  pale  and  bloated,  the  natural  heal 
of  the  body  is  somewhat  diminished,  nnd  the  lowei 
extremities  are  cedematous.  Atrophy,  arise  from 
whatever  caaae  it  may,  is  usually  very  difficult  to 
cure,  and  not  unfrequently  terminates  in  dropsy. 

A'TROPHY.     See  Atrophia. 

ATROPIA.  A  poisonous  vegetable  principle,  pro- 
bably alkaline,  recently  extracted  from  the  Atropa 
belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade,  by  Brandes.  He 
boiled  two  pounds  of  dried  leaves  of  atropa  belladonna 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  pressed  the  decoction 
out,  and  boiled  the  remaining  leaves  again  in  water 
The  decoctions  were  mixed,  and  some  sulphuric  acid 
was  added,  in  order  to  throw  down  the  albumen  and 
similar  bodies;  the  solution  is  tluiH  rendered  thinner, 
and  passos  more  readily  through  the  filter.  The  de- 
coction was  then  supersaturated  with  potassa,  by 
which  he  obtained  a  precipitate  that,  when  washed 
with  purcwaiei  and  dried,  weighed  89  grains.  Itcon- 
sisted  of  small  crystals,  from  which  by  solution  in 
acids,  and  precipitation  by  alkalies,  the  new  alkaline 
substance,  atropia,  was  obtained  in  a  stale  of  purity. 

The  external  appearance  of  atropia  varies  consi- 
derably, according  to  the  different  methods  by  which 
it  is  obtained.  When  precipitated  from  the  decoction 
of  the  herb  by  solution  of  potassa,  it  appears  in  the 
form  of  very  small  short  crystals,  constituting  a  sandy 
powder.  When  thrown  down  by  ammonia  from  un 
aqueous  solution  of  its  salts,  it  appears  in  flakes  like 
wax,  if  the  solution  is  much  diluted;  if  concentrated, 
it  is  gelatinous  like  precipitated  alumina :  when  ob- 
tained by  the  cooling  of  a  hot  solution  in  alkohol,  it 
crystallizes  in  long,  acicular,  transparent,  brilliant  crys- 
tals, often  exceeding  one  inch  in  length,  which  are 
sometimes  feathery,  at  other  times  star-like  in  appear- 
ance, and  sometimes  they  are  single  crystals.  Atropia, 
however,  is  obtained  in  such  a  crystalline  state  only 
when  rendered  perfectly  pure  by  repeated  solution  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  precipitation  by  ammonia.  When 
pure,  it  has  no  taste.  Cold  water  has  hardly  any  effect 
upon  dried  atropia,  but  it  dissolves  a  small  quantity 
when  it  is  recently  precipitated ;  and  boiling  water 
dissolves  still  more.  Cold  alkohol  dissolves  but  a  mi- 
nute portion  of  atropia  ;  but  when  boiling,  it  readily 
dissolves  it.  Ether  and  oil  of  turpentine,  even  when 
boiling,  have  little  effect  on  atropia. 

Sulphate  of  atropia  crystallizes  in  rhomboids!  tables 
and  prisms  with  square  bases.  It  is  soluble  in  four  or 
five  parts  of  cold  water.     It  seems  to  effloresce  in  the  | 

air,  when  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  adhering 
sulphuric  acid,  by  pressure  between  the  folds  of  blot- 
ting paper,     lu  composition  by  Brandes  seems  to  be 

Atropia, 36.93 

Sulphuric  acid, 36.52 

Water,    24.55 

100.00 
This  analysis  would  make  the  prime  equivalent  of 
atropia  so  low  as  5  3,  oxygen  being  I.  Muriate  ol 
atropia  appears  in  beautiful  white  brilliant  crystals, 
which  are  either  cubes  or  square  plates  similar  to  the 
muriate  of  daturia.  He  makes  the  composition  of  this 
salt  to  be, 
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Atropia, 39.19 

Muriatic  acid,  25.40 

Water,     35.41 

100.00 
This  analysis  was  so  conducted  as  to  be  entitled  to 
little  attention.  Nitric,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids  dis- 
solve atropia,  and  form  acicular  salts,  all  soluble  in 
water  and  alkohol.  Mr.  Brandes  was  obiiged  to  dis- 
continue his  experiments  on  the  properties  of  this 
alkali.  The  violent  headaches,  pains  in  the  back,  and 
giddiness,  with  frequent  nausea,  which  the  vapour  of 
atropia  occasioned  while  he  was  working  on  it,  had 
such  a  bad  effect  on  his  weak  health,  that  he  has  en- 
tirely abstained  from  any  further  experiments. 

He  once  lasted  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  atro- 
pia. The  taste  was  not  bitter,  but  merely  saline ;  but 
there  soon  followed  violent  headache,  shaking  in  the 
limbs,  alternate  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  oppression 
of  the  chest,  and  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  diminished 
circulation  of  the  blood.  The  violence  ol  these  symp- 
toms ceased  in  half  an  hour.  Even  the  vapour  of  the 
different  salts  of  atropia  produces  giddiness.  When 
exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  vapours  of  a  solution  of 
nitrate,  phosphate,  or  sulphate  of  atropia,  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  is  dilated.  This  happened  frequently  to 
him,  and  when  he  tasted  the  salt  of  atropia,  it  occurred 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  remained  so  for  twelve  hours, 
and  the  different  degrees  of  light  had  no  influence. — 
Schweiggcr's  Journal,  xxviii.  1. 

We  may  observe  on  the  above,  that  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  atropia  should  have  a  saturating  power, 
intermediate  between  potassa  and  soda. 

ATTE'NUANT.  (Attentions;  from  attenuo,  to 
make  thin.)  An  attendant  or  diluent  is  that  which 
possesses  the  power  of  imparting  to  the  blood  a  more 
thin  and  more  fluid  consistence  than  it  had,  previous 
to  its  exhibition;  such  are,  water,  whey,  and  all  aque- 
ous fluids. 

ATTO'LLENS.  (Attollens;  from  attollo,  to  lift 
up.  Lifting  up:  a  term  applied  to  some  muscles,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  lift  up  the  parts  they  ate  affixed  to. 
Attollens  aurkm.  A  common  muscle  of  the:  tar. 
Attollens  auricula  of  Albinus  and  Douglas ;  Superior 
uuris  of  Winslow  ;  and  Attollens  auriculam  of  Cow- 
per.  It  arises  thin,  broad,  and  tendinous,  from  the 
tendon  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  from  which  it  is 
almost  inseparable,  where  it  covers  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  temporal  muscle:  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  ear,  opposite  to  the  antihelex.  Its  use  is 
to  draw  the  ear  upwards,  and  to  make  the  parts  into 
which  it  is  inserted,  tense. 

i    Attollens  occuli.     One  of  the  muscles  which 
pulls  up  the  eye. — See  Rutus  superior  occuli. 

Atto'nitds  morbus.  (From  attono,  to  surprise; 
so  called  because  the  person  falls  down  suddenly.) 
AtUmitus  stupor.    The  apoplexy  and  epilepsy. 

ATTRACTION.  (Altractio ;  from  attraho,  to 
attract.)  Affinity.  The  terms  attraction,  or  affinity, 
and  repulsion,  in  the  language  of  modern  philosophers, 
are  employed  merely  as  the  expression  ol  the  general 
facta,  that  the  masses  or  particles  of  matter  have  a 
tendency  to  approach  and  unite  to,  or  to  recede  from 
one  another,  under  certain  circumstances.  The  term 
attraction  is  used  synonymously  with  affinity.  See 
Affinity. 

All  bodies  have  a  tendency  or  power  to  attract  each 
other  more  or  less,  and  it  is  this  power  which  is  called 
attraction. 

Attraction  is  mutual :  it  extends  to  indefinite  dis- 
tances. All  bodies  whatever,  as  well  as  their  compo- 
nent elementary  particles,  are  endued  with  it.  It  is 
not  annihilated,  at  how  great  a  distance  soever,  we 
suppose  them  to  be  placed  from  each  other;  neither 
does  it  disappear  though  they  be  arranged  ever  so  near 
each  other. 

i  The  nature  of  this  reciprocal  attraction,  or  at  least 
the  cause  which  produces  it,  is  altogether  unknown  to 
us.  Whether  it  be  inherent  in  all  matter,  or  whether 
it  be  the  consequence  of  some  other  agent,  ate  ques- 
tions beyond  the  reach  of  human  understanding,  but 
in  ejri  itence  is  nevertheless  certain. 
i  "The  instances  of  attraction  which  are  exhibited  by 
tin'  phenomena  around  us,  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  continually  present  themselves  to  out  observation. 
The «flect  of  gravity,  which  causes  the  weight  of  bo- 
dies, ||  so  universal,  that  we  can  scarcely  form  an  idea 
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now  the  universe  could  subsist  without  it.  Other 
attractions,  such  as  those  of  magnetism  and  electricity, 
are  likewise  observable;  and  every  experiment  in 
chemistry  tends  to  show,  that  bodies  are  composed  of 
various  principle?  or  substances,  which  adhere  to  each 
other  with  various  degrees  of  force,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  known  methods.  It  is  a  question  among  phi 
losophers,  whether  all  the  attractions  which  obtain  be- 
tween bodies  be  referrible  to  one  general  caus*  modi- 
fied by  circumstances,  or  whether  various  original  and 
distinct  causes  act  upon  the  particles  of  bodies  at  one 
and  the  same  lime.  The  philosophers,  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  present  century,  were  disposed  to  consider 
the  several  attractions  as  essentially  different,  because 
the  laws  of  their  action  differ  from  each  other ;  but  the 
moderns  appear  disposed  to  generalize  this  subject,  and 
to  consider  all  the  attractions  which  exist  between  bo- 
dies, or  at  least  those  which  are  permanent,  as  dei  end- 
ing upon  one  and  the  same  cause,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  regulates  at  once  the  motions  of  the  immense 
bodies  that  circulate  through  the  celestial  spaces,  and 
those  minute  particles  that  are  transferred  from  one 
combination  to  another  in  the  operations  of  chemistry. 
The  earlier  philosophers  observed,  for  example,  that 
the  attraction  of  gravitation  acts  upon  bodies  with  a 
force  which  is  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances ; 
and  from  mathematical  deduction  they  have  inferred, 
that  the  law  of  attraction  between  the  panicles  them- 
selves follows  the  same  ratio  ;  but  when  their  observa- 
tions were  applied  to  bodies  very  near  each  other,  or 
in  contact,  an  adhesion  took  place,  which  is  found  to 
be  much  greater  than  could  be  deduced  from  that  law 
applied  to  the  centres  of  gravity.  Hence  they  con- 
cluded, that  the  cohesive  attraction  is  governed  by  a 
much  higher  ratio,  and  probably  the  cubes  of  the  dis- 
tances. The  moderns,  on  the  contrary,  have  remai  k- 
ed,  (bat  these  deduct  ions  are  too  general,  because,  for 
the  most  part,  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  spheri- 
cal bodies,  which  admit  of  no  contact  but  such  as  is 
indefinitely  small,  and  exert  the  same  powers  on  each 
other,  whichever  side  may  be  obverted.  They  remark, 
likewise,  that  the  consequence  depending  on  the  sum 
of  the  attractions  in  bodies  not  spherical,  and  at  mi 
mile  distances  from  each  other,  will  not  follow  the 
inverted  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance  taken  from 
any  point  assumed  as  the  centre  of  gravity,  admitting 
the  particles  to  be  governed  by  that  law;  but  that  it 
will  greatly  differ,  according  to  the  sides  of  the  solid 
which  are  presented  to  each  other,  and  their  respective 
distances ;  insomuch  that  the  attractions  of  certain 
particles  indefinitely  near  each  other  will  be  indefi- 
nitely increased,  though  the  ratio  of  the  powers  acting 
upon  the  remoter  particles  may  continue  nearly  the 
same 

That  the  parts  of  bodies  do  attract  each  other,  is 
evident  from  that  adhesion  which  produces  solidity, 
and  requires  a  certain  force  to  overcome  it.  For  the 
sake  of  perspicuity,  the  various  effects  of  attraction 
have  been  considered  as  different  kinds  of  affinity  or 
powers.  That  power  which  physical  writers  call  the 
attraction  of  cohesion,  is  generally  called  the  attraction 
of  aggregation  by  chemists.  Aggregation  is  consi- 
dered as  Uie  adhesion  of  parts  of  the  same  kind.  Thus 
a  number  of  pieces  of  brimstone,  united  by  fusion, 
form  an  aggregate,  the  parts  of  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated again  by  mechanical  means.  These  parts  have 
been  called  integrant  parts;  that  is  to  say,  the  mi- 
nutest parts  into  which  a  body  can  be  divided,  either 
really  or  by  ilk!  imagination,  so  as  not  to  change  its 
nature,  are  called  integrant  parts  Thus,  if  sulphur 
and  an  alkali  be  combined  together,  and  form  liver  of 
sulphur,  we  may  conceive  the  mass  lo  be  divided  and 
subdivided  to  an  extreme  degree,  until  at  length  the 
mass  consists  of  merely  a  particle  of  brimstone  and  a 
particle  of  alkali.  This  then  is  an  integrant  part;  and 
if  it  be  divided  further,  the  effect  which  chemists  call 
decomposition  will  take  place ;  and  the  particles,  con- 
sisting no  longe,  of  liver  of  sulphur,  but  of  sulphur 
alone,  and  of  alkali  aioiie,  will  be  what  chemists  call 
component  parts  or  principles. 

The  union  of  bodies  in  a  gross  way  is  called  mix- 
ture. Thus  sand  and  alkali  may  be  mixed  together. 
But  when  the  very  minute  parts  of  a  Itody  unite  wijh 
those  ol  another  so  intimately  as  to  form  a  laxly  which 
has  properties  different  from  those  of  either  of  them 
the  union  is  called  combination  or  composition.  Thus 
it  sand   and  an  alkali  be  exposed   to  a  strong  heat' 
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lite   parts  ol   the  mixture  combine  and  form 

class. 

If  two  solid  bodies,  disposed  to  combine  together,  he 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  the  particles 
which  touch  will  combine,  and  form  a  compound; 
and  if  the  temperature  at  which  this  new  compound 
assumes  the  fluid  form  be  higher  than  the  temperature 
of  tin!  experiment,  the  process  will  m  no  farther,  be 
cause  this  new  compound,  beiiitr  interposed  between 
the  two  bodies,  will  prevent  their  farther  access  to 
each  other ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  freezing  point 
of  the  compound  be  lower  than  this  temperature,  lique- 
faction will  ensue;  and  the  fluid  particles 
liberty  to  arrange  themselves  according  to  the  law  of 
their  attractions,  the  process  will  eo  on,  and  the  whole 
mass,  will  gradually  be  converted  into  a  new  com- 
pound, in  the  fluid  state.  An  instance  of  (i 
exhibited  by  mixing  common  salt  at 
pounded  ice  together.  The  crystals  of  the  salt  alone 
will  not  liquefy  miles?  very  much  heated  ;  the  crystals 
of  the  water,  that  is  to  say,  the  ice,  will  n< 

i  tied  as  high  as  thirty-two  decrees  Of  Fahren- 
heit; and  we  have,  of  course,  supposed  the 
tore  of  the  experiment  to  be  lower  than  this,  because 
our  water  is  in  the  solid  slate.  Now  it  is  a  well- 
Known  fact,  that  lninc,  or  the  saturated  solution  of 
sea-salt  in  water,  cannot  be  frozen  unless  it  be  cooled 
thirty-eight  degrees  lower  than  the  freezing  point  of 
pure  water.  It  follows  then,  that  if  the  temperature 
of  the  experiment  be  higher  than  this,  Hie  first  combi- 
nations of  salt  and  ice  will  produce  a  fluid  brine,  and 
the  combination  will  proceed  until  the  temperature  of 
the  mass  has  gradually  sunk  as  low  as  the  freezing 
point  of  brine  ;  after  xvhich  it  would  cease  if  it  were 
not  that  surrounding  bodies  continually  tend  to  raise 
the  temperature.  And  accordingly  it  is  found  by  ex- 
periment, that  if  the  ice  and  the  salt  be  previously 
cooled  below  the  temperature  of  freezing  brine,  the 
combination  and  liquefaction  will  not  take  place. 

The  instances  in  which  solid,  bodies  thus  combine 
not  being  very  numerous,  and  the  fluidity 
which  ensues  immediately  after  the  commencement  of 
this  kind  of  experiment,  have  induced  several  che- 
mists to  consider  fluidity  in  one  or  both  of  I  lie  bodies 
applied  to  each  other.  !<•  iry  circumstance, 

in  order  that  they  may  produce  chemical  action  upon 
each  order.     Corpora  nun  agunt  nisi  sintfluida. 

If  one  of  two  bodies  applied  to  each  other  be  fluid 
at  the  temperature  of  the  experiment,  its  parts  will 
successively  unite  with  the  parts  of  the  solid,  which 
will  by  that  means  be  suspended  in  the.  fluid,  and  dis- 
appear.  Such  a  Moid  is  called  a  solvent  or  menstruum; 
and  the  solid  body  is  said  to  be  dissolved. 

Some  substances  unite  together  in  all  proportions. 
In  this  way  the  acids  unite  with  water.  Uut  there  are 
likewise  many  substances  which  cannot  be  dissolved 
ina  fluid,  at  a  settled  temperature,  in  any  quantity  be- 
yond a  certain  portion.  Thus,  water  will  dissolve  only 
about  one  third  of  its  weight  of  common  salt;  and  if 
more  salt  be  added,  it  will  remain  solid.  A  fluid  which 
holds  in  solution  as  much  of  any  substance  as  it  can 
dissolve,  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  it.  But  saturation 
with  one  substance  is  so  far  from  preventing  a  fluid 
from  dissolving  another  body,  that  it  very  frequently 
happens,  that  the  solvent  power  of  the  compound  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  original  fluid  itself.  Chemists  like- 
wise use  the  word  saturation  in  another  sense;  in 
which  it  denotes  such  a  union  of  two  bodies  as  pro- 
duces a  compound  th  :  most  remote  in  its  properties 
from  the  properties  of  the  component  parts  themselves. 
In  combinations  where  one  of  the  principles  predomi- 
nate, the  one  is  said  to  be  supersaturated,  and  the  other 
principle  is  said  to  be  subsaturated. 

Heat  in  general  increases  the  solvent powerof  fluids, 
probably  by  preventing  part  of  the  dissolved  substance 
from  congealing  or  assuming  the  solid  form. 

Itofhm  happens,  that  bodies  which  have  no  tendency 
to  unite  are  made  to  combine  together  "t>y  means  of  a 
third,  which  is  then  called  the  medium.  Thus  water 
and  fat  r/.is  are  made  to  unite  by  the  medium  of  an 
alkali,  in  the  combination  called  soap.  Some  writers, 
who    seem  desirous  of  multiplying  terms,  call  tins 

"- ncy  to  unite  the  affinity  of  intermedium.     Ibis 

likewise  been  called 
Berthollet  more  properly  styles  it  rcciproi 
iffimty  into  el 
when  ii  i-  between  the  elementary  pans  ol  bodies; 
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and  rcsultmc,  when  it  is  a  compound  only,  and  would 
not  take  plate  with  the  elements  of  that  compounds 
It  very  frequently  happens,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
if  two  bodies  to  unite,  or  remain  in  com 
binalion  together,  is  weakened  or  destroyed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  third.  Thus  alkohol  unites  with  water  in 
such  a  manlier  as  to  separate  most  salts  from  it.  A 
sinking  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  a  saturated  orations 
solution  of  nitre  in  water,    if  to  this  there  be  added 

an  equal  measure  of  alkohol,  the  greater  pan  of  the 
nitre  instantly  falls  down.  Thus  ma 
rated  from  a  solution  of  Epsom  salt,  by  the  addition  of 
an  alkali,  which  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
separates  the  earth.  The  principle  which  falls  down 
be  precipitated,  and  in  many  instances  i-; 
ate.  .Some  modern  chemists  use  the 
term  precipitation  in  a  more  extended,  ami  rather 
forced  sense;  for  they  apply  it  to  all  substances  thus 
sepaiated.  In  this  enunciation,  therefore,  they  would 
say,  that  potassa  precipitates  soda  from  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  though  no  visible  separation  01 

■ ;  for  the  soda,  when  disengaged  from 
its  acid,  is  still  suspended  in  the  water  by  reason  of 
its  solubility. 

From  a  great  number  of  tacts  of  this  nature,  it  is 
clearly  ascertained,  not  as  a  probable  hypothesis,  but 
as  simple  matter  of  fact,  that  some  bodies  have  a 
stronger  tendency  to  unite  than  others;  and  that  the 
union  of  any  substance  with  another  will  exclude,  or 
separate,  a  third  substance,  which  might  have  been 
previously  united  with  one  of  them  ;  excepting  only  in 
those  cases  wherein  the  new  compound  has  a  tendency 
to  unite  with  that  third  substance,  and  form  a  triple 
compound.  This  preference  of  uniting,  which  a  given 
substance  is  found  to  exhibit  with  regard  to  other 
bodies,  is  by  an  easy  metaphor  called  elective  attrac 
tion,  and  is  subject  to  a  variety  of  cases,  according  to 
the  number  and  the  powers  of  the  principles  which 
are  respectively  presented  to  each  other.  The  cases 
which  have  been  most  frequently  observed  by  chemists, 
are  those  called  simple  elective  attractions,  and 
double  i  i  ions. 

When  a  simple  substance  is  presented  or  applied  to 
another  substance  compounded  of  two  principles,  and 
unites  with  one  of  these  two  principles  so  as  to  sepa 
rale  or  exclude  the  other,  this  effect  is  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  simple  elective  attraction. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  our  operations 
have  been  carried  to  this  degree  of  simplicity.  All 
the  chemical  principles  we  are  acquainted  with  are 
simple  only  with  respect  to  our  powerof  decomposing 
them  ;  ami  the  daily  discoveries  of  our  contemporaries 
tend  to  decompose  those  substances,  which  chemists  a 
few  years  ago  considered  as  simple.  Without  insist- 
ing, however,  upon  this  difficulty,  we  may  obsi  ie 
that  water  is  concerned  in  all  the  operations  which  are 
called  humid,  and  beyond  a  doubt  modifies  all  the 
effects  of  such  bodies  as  aie  suspended  in  it;  and  the 
variations  of  temperature,  whether  arising  from  an 
actual  igneous  fluid,  or  from  a  mere  modification  of 
the  parts  of  bodies,  also  tend  greatly  to  disturb  the 
effects  of  elective  attraction.  These  causes  render  it 
difficult  to  point  out  an  example  of  simple  elective 
attraction,  which  may  in  strictness  be  reckoned  as 
such. 

Double  elective  attraction  takes  place  when  two 
bodies,  each  consisting  of  two  principles,  are  pre- 
sented to  each  cither,  and  mutually  exchange  a  prin- 
ciple of  each;  by  which  means  two  new  bodies,  or 
compounds,  are  produced  of  a  different  nature  from 
the  original  compounds. 

Under  the  same  limitations  as  were  pointed  out  in 
speaking  of  simple  elective  attraction,  we  may  offer 
instances  of  double  elective  attraction.  Let  oxyde  of 
mercury  be  dissolved  to  saturation  in  the  nitric  acid 
the  water  will  then  contain  nitrate  of  mercury.  Again 
let  potassa  be  dissolved  to  saturation  in  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  result  will  be  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
potassa.  If  mercury  were  added  to  the  latter  solution, 
it  would  indeed  tend  to  unite  with  the  acid,  hut,  would 
produce  no  decomposition  ;  because  the  elective  attrac- 
tion of  the  acid  to  the  alkali  is  the  strongest.  So  like- 
wise, if  the  nitric  acid  alone  be  added  to  it,  its  tend- 
ency to  unite  with  the  alkali,  strong  as  it  is,  will  not 
effect  any  change,  because  the  alkali  is  already  in 
combination  with  a  stronger  acid.  Hut  if  the  nitrate 
of  mercury  be  added  to  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  po- 
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rassa,  a  change  of  principles  will  take  place;  the  sul- 
phuric acid  will  quit  the  alkali,  and  unite  with  the 
mercury,  while  the  nitric  acid  combines  with  the 
alkali ;  and  these  two  new  salts,  namely,  nitrate  of 
potassa,  and  sulphate  of  mercury,  may  be  obtained 
itely  by  crystallization.  The  most  remarkable 
circumstance  in  this  process,  is  that  the  joint  effects  of 
the  attractions  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  mercury,  and 
the  nitric  acid  to  alkali,  prove  to  be  stronger  than  the 
sum  of  the  attraetions  between  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
the  alkali,  and  between  the  nitrous  acid  and  the  mer- 
cury; for  if  the  sum  of  these  two  last  had  not  been 
weaker,  the  original  combinations  would  not  have 
been  broken. 

Mr.  Kirwan,  who  first,  in  the  year  1782,  considered 
this  subject  with  that  attention  it  deserves,  called  the 
affinities  whicii  tend  to  preserve  the  original  combina- 
tions, the  quiescent  affinities.  He  distinguished  the 
affinities  or  attractions  which  tend  to  produce  a  change 
of  principles,  by  the  name  of  the  div'cllcnt  affinities. 

Some  eminent  chemists  are  disposed  to  consider  as 
effects  of  double  affinities,  those  changes  of  principles 
only  which  would  not  have  taken  place  without  the 
assistance  of  a  fourth  principle.  Thus,  the  mutual 
decomposition  of  sulphate  ofjsoda  and  nitrate  of  po- 
tassa, in  which  the  alkalies  are  changed,  and  sulphate 
of  potassa  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  produced,  is  not 
considered  by  them  as  an  instance  of  double  decom- 
position ;  because  the  nitre  would  have  been  decom- 
posed by  simple  elective  attraction,  upon  the  addition 
of  the  acid  only. 

There  are  various  circumstances  which  modify  the 
effects  of  elective  attraction,  and  have  from  time  to 
time  misled  chemists  in  their  deductions.  The  chief 
of  these  is  the  temperature,  which,  acting  differently 
upon  the  several  parts  of  compounded  bodies,  seldom 
fails  to  alter,  and  frequently  reverses  the  effects  of  the 
affinities.  Thus,  if  alkohol  be  added  to  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  potassa,  it  unites  with  the  water,  and  pre- 
cipitates the  salt  at  a  common  temperature.  But  i  f  the 
temperature  he  raised,  the  alkohol  rises  on  account  of 
its  volatility,  and  the  salt  is  again  dissolved.  Thus 
again,  if  sulphuric  acid  be  added,  in  a  common  tem- 
perature, to  a  combination  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
lime,  it  will  decompose  the  salt,  and  disengage  the 
phosphoric  acid ;  but  if  this  same  mixture  of  these 
principles  be  exposed  to  a  considerable  heat,  the  sul- 
phuric add  will  have  its  attraction  to  the  lime  so  much 
diminished,  that  it  will  rise,  and  give  place  again  to 
the  phosphoric,  which  will  combine  with  the  lime. 
Again,  mercury  kept  in  a  degree  of  heat  very  nearly 
equal  to  volatilizing  it  will  absorb  oxygen,  and  become 
converted  into  the  red  exyde  formerly  called  precipi- 
tate per  se;  but  if  the  heat  be  augmented  still  more, 
the  oxygen  will  assume  the  elastic  state,  and  fly  off, 
leaving  the  mercury  in  its  original  stale.  Numberless 
instances  of  the  like  nature  continually  present  them- 
selves to  the  observation  of  chemists,  which  are  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  conclusion,  that  the  elective 
attractions  are  not  constant  but  at  one  and  the  same 
temperature. 

Many  philosophers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  variations 
produced  by  change  of  temperature  arise  from  the 
elective  attraction  of  the  matter  of  heat  itself.  But 
theie  are  uo  decisive  experiments  either  in  confirma- 
tion or  refutation  of  this  hypothesis. 

If  we  except  the  operation  of  heat,  which  really 
produces  a  change  in  the  elective  attractions,  we  shail 
find,  that  most  of  the  other  difficulties  attending  this 
subject  arise  from  the  imperfect  state  of  chemical 
science.  If  to  a  compound  of  two  principles  a  third 
l>e  added,  the  effect  of  this  must  necessarily  be  different 
ling  to  its  quality,  and  likewise  according  to  the 
state  of  saturation  of  the  two  principles  of  the  com- 
pounded body.  If  the  third  principle  which  is  added 
he  mi  excess,  It  may  dissolve  and  suspend  the  compound 
Which  may  be  newly  formed,  and  likewise  that  which 
might  have  been  precipitated.  The  metaBic^soli 
decomposed  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  afford  no 
precipitate  in  various  cases  when  the  alkali  is  in  ex- 
cess; because  this  excess  dissolves  the  precipitate, 
would  else  have  fallen  down,  if,  on  the  other 
band,  one  of  the  two  principles  of  the  compound  body 
be  in  excess,  the  addition  of  a  thiol  subslani 

"lie  with  that 
BMnee,  exhibiting  very  different  properti 
former.    The  '  tartar,  which  is  :i  salt  of 
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'inbility,  consisting  of  potassa  united  to  art 
excess  of  the  acid  of  tartar,  be  dissolved  in  v, 
chalk  be  added,  tie  excess  unites  with  pari  of  lie 
lime  of  the  chalk,  and  tonus  a  scarcely  soluble  salt 
and  the  neutral  compound,  which  remains  alter  tin 
privation  of  this  excess  of  acid,  is  a  very  soluble  salt 
greatly  differing  in  ta^te  and  properties  from  the  cream 
of  tartar.  The  metals  and  the  acids  likewise  afford 
various  phenomena,  according  to  their  degree  of  oxy 
dation.  A  determinate  oxydation  is  in  general  neces- 
sary for  the  solution  of  njetals  in  acids:  and  the  acids 
themselves  act  very  differently,  accordingly  as  they  are 
more  or  less  acidified.  Thus,  the  nitrous  acid  gives 
place  to  acids  which  are  weaker  ihan  the  nitric  acid  ; 
the  sulphurous  acid  gives  place  to  acids  greatly  inferior 
in  attractive  power  or  affinity  to  the  sulphuric  aci  1 
The  deception  arising  from  effects  of  this  nature  is  in 
a  great  measure  produced  by  the  want  of  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  chemical  philosophers ;  it  being 
evident  that  the  properties  of  any  compound  substance 
depend  as  much  upon  the  proportion  of  its  ingredients, 
as  upon  their  respective  nature. 

The  presence  and  quantity  of  water  is  probably  of 
more  consequence  than  is  yet  supposed.  Thus,  bis- 
muth is  dissolved  in  nitrous  acid,  but  falls  when  the 
water  is  much  in  quantity. 

The  power  of  double  elective  attractions,  too,  is 
disturbed  by  this  circumstance:  If  muriate  of  lime  be 
added  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  they  are 
both  decomposed,  and  the  results  are  muriate  of  soda 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  But  if  lime  and  muriate  of 
soda  be  mixed  with  just  waler  sufficient  to  make  them 
into  a  paste,  and  this  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  a  saline  efflorescence,  consisting  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  will  be  formed  on  the  surface,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  will  bo  occupied  by  muriate 
of  lime  in  a  state  of  deliquescence. 

Berthollet  made  a  great  number  of  experiments,  from 
which  he  deduced  the  following  law : — that  in  elective 
attractions  the  power  exerted  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  the 
affinity  simple,  but  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  tin 
force  of  affinity  and  the  quantity  of  the  agent;  so  that 
quantity  may  compensate  for  weaker  affinity.  Thus 
an  acid  which  has  a  weaker  affinity  than  another  for 
a  given  base,  if  it  be  employed  in  a  certain  quantity, 
is  ca[iablo  of  taking  part  of  that  base  from  the  acid 
which  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  it ;  so  that  the  base 
will  be  divided  between  them  in  the  compound  ratio 
of  their  affinity  and  quantity.  This  division  of  one 
substance  between  two  others,  for  which  it  has  differ- 
ent affinities,  always  takes  place,  according  to  him, 
when  three  such  are  present  under  circumstances  in 
which  they  can  mutually  act  on  each  other.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  the  force  of  affinity  acts  most  power- 
fully when  two  substances  first  come  into  contact,  and 
continues  to  decrease  in  power  as  either  approaches 
the  point  of  saturation.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  so 
difficult  to  separate  the  last  portions  of  any  substance 
adhering  to  another.  Hence,  if  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  M.  Berthollet  be  true,  to  its  utmost  extent,  it  must 
be  impossible  ever  to  free  a  compound  completely  from 
any  one  of  its  constituent  parts  by  the  agency  of 
elective  attraction;  so  that  all  our' best  established 
analyses  are  more  or  less  inaccurate. 

The  solubility  or  insolubility  of  principles,  at  the 
temperature  of  any  experiment,  has  likewise  tended  to 
mislead  chemists,  who  have  deduced  consequences 
from  the  first  effects  of  their  experiments.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  many  separations  may  ensue  without  pre- 
cipitation; because  this  circumstance  does  not  take 
place  unless  the  separated  principle  be  insoluble,  or 
nearly  so.  The  soda  cannot  be  precipitated  from  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  by  the  addition  of  potassa, 
because  of  its  great  solubility ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  new  compound  itself,  or  sulphate  of  potassa,  whieh 
is  much  less  soluble,  may  fall  down,  if  thei 
enough  of  water  present  to  suspend  it.  No  certain 
knowledge  can  therefore  be  derived  from  the  appear 
ance  or  (be  want  ol  precipitation,  unless  the  products 
be  carefully  examined.  In  some  instances  all  the 
products  remain  suspended ;  and  inotl 

may  be  instanced  in  tlie  decomposition  of 
sulphate  of  iron  by  linn      Here  the  arid  unites  with 
phale  ot  lime,  whicii  i- 
liU  less  soluble  oxyde  of  iron, 
which  "  down  along  with  it. 

Many  instam-. 
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r.osiiinn  does  not  take  place,  but  a  sort  of  equilibrium 
mi  affinity  is  perceived.  Tims,  soda,  added  to  the 
Bupertartnte  of  potassa,  forms  a  triple  sail  by  com 
bunas  \\  itii  iis  excess  of  acid.  So  likewise  ammonia 
combines  with  a  portion  of  the  acid  of  muriate  of 
mercury,  and  tonus  the  triple  compound  formerly  dis 
Unguished  by  the  barbarous  name  of  "sal  alembroth." 

Attraction,  double  elective.    See  Affinity,  double. 

Ar\  me.  (From  avaivw,  to  dry.)  A  dry  disease, 
proceeding  from  a  fermentation  in  the  stomach,  de- 
scribed by  Hippocrates  de  Morbis. 

Aua'pse.    The  same. 

Au'chkn.  (Prom  av^eot,  to  be  proud.)  The  neck, 
winch  in  the  posture  ol  pride,  is  made  stiff  and  erect. 

AUDITORY.  (Auditorius ;  from  audio,  to  hear.) 
Belonging  to  the  organ  of  hearing ;  as  auditory  nerve, 
passage,  &c. 

Auditory  nerve.    See  Porlio  mollis. 

Auditory  passage.  See  Ear,  and  Meatus  auditorius 
internus. 

AUGiTE.  Pyroxene  of  Haiiy.  A  green,  brown,  or 
black  mineral,  found  crystallized,  and  in  grains  in  vol- 
canic rocks  in  basaltes.  It  consists  of  silica,  lime, 
oxyde  of  iron,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  manganese. 

[It  occurs  in  crystals,  amorphous,  in  rounded  frng 
mente,  or  in  grains.  The  Augite  lias  a  foliated  struc- 
ture in  two  directions,  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
primitive  form.  It  is  harder  than  hornblende  or 
olivine,  scratches  glass,  and  gives  sparks  with  steel, 
its  specific  gravity  varies  from  3.10  to  3.47. 

It  is  fused  witii  difficulty  by  the  blow-pipe ;  but  in 
small  fragments  melts  into  an  enamel,  which,  in  the 
coloured  varieties,  is  black.  Its  greater  hardness,  the 
results  of  mechanical  division,  and  its  difficult  fusi- 
bility, will  in  general  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  it 
from  hornblende,  which  it  often  resembles.  It  cannot 
easily  be  confounded  with  schorl.  It  has  two  varie- 
ties.  1.  Common  Augite.  2.  Coccolite.— CI.  Mm.    A.] 

Aucu'stum.  An  epithet  formerly  given  to  several 
compound  medicines. 

Auli'scos.  (From  avbos,  a  pipe.)  A  catheter,  or 
clyster-pipe. 

AU'LOS.  (AuXoj,  a  pipe.)  A  catheter,  canula,  or 
clyster-pipe. 

AIJ'RA.  (Aura,  <b.  f. ;  from  ao>,  to  breathe.)  Any 
subtile  vapour  or  exhaltation. 

Aura  epileptica.  A  sensation  which  is  felt  by 
epileptic  patients,  as  if  a  blast  of  cold  air  ascended  from 
the  lower  parts  towards  the  heart  and  head. 

Auka  seminis.  The  extremely  subtile  and  vivify- 
ing portion  of  the  semen  virile,  that  ascends  through 
the  fallopian  tubes,  to  impregnate  the  ovum  in  the 
ovarium. 

Aura  vitalis-.  So  Van  Uelmont  calls  the  vital 
heat. 

AURA'NTIUM.  (Aurantium,  i.  n. ;  so  called,  ab 
aurco  colore,  from  its  golden  colour,  or  from  Arantium, 
I  Icnvnol  Achaia.)  Thcorange.  See  Citrus  aurantium. 

Aurantium  curassavente.  The  Curassoa,  or 
Curassao  apple,  or  orange.  The  fruit  so  called  seems 
to  be  the  immature  oranges,  that  by  some  accident 
have  been  checked  in  I  heir  growth.  They  are  a  grate- 
ful a alic  bitter,  of  a  flavour  very  different  from  that 

of  the  iieel  of  the  ripe  fruit,  and  without  any  acid ; 
what  little  tartness  they  have  when  fresh,  is  lost  in 
drying.  Infused  in  wine,  or  brandy,  they  afford  a  good 
Ditter  for  the  stomach.  They  are  used  to  promote  the 
discharge  in  issues,  whence  their  name  of  issue  peas, 
and  to  give  the  flavour  of  hops  to  beer. 

Auranth  baccs.     See  Citrus  aurantium. 

Aurantii  cortex.    See  Citrus  aurantium. 

Aurichalcum.    Brass. 

AURI'CULA.  (Auricula,  m.  f.  dim.  of  auris,  the 
ear.)    1.  An  auricle  or  little  ear. 

2.  The  external  ear,  upon  which  are  several  emi- 
nences and  depressions ;  as  the  helix,  antihelix,  tragus, 
antitragus,  concha:  auricula:,  scapha,  and  lobulus.  See 
Ear. 

3.  Applied  to  some  parts  which  resemble  a  little  car, 
as  the  auricles  of  the  heart. 

•1.  In  botany,  applied  to  parts  of  plants,  which  re- 
semble an  ear  in  figure,  as  Auricula  judo;  and  Auricula 
maris,  iS'c. 

Auricula  jud.iE.     See  Pctna  auricula. 

Auricula  muris.     See  Hieracium. 

Auricula  cordis.    The  auricles  of  the  heart.    See 
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AUMCULA'RIB.  (Auricular u;  from  auris,  the 
car.)    Pertaining  to  the  ear. 

Ai-rk  ui.aims  niiiiTUs.     The  little  fingei  ;  BO  Called 

because  people  generally  put  it  into  the  ear,  when  the 
hearing  is  obstructed. 

AURICULATUS.  Auricled.  A  leaf  issaid  to  hi  -so, 
when  furnished  a)  its  base  with  a  pair  of  leaflets,  pro 
perly  distinct,  but  occasionally  liable  to  be  joined  lo  tt, 
as  in  Citrus  aurantium. 

Auriga.  (Auriga,  a  wagoner.)  A  bandage  for  the 
sides  is  go  called  because  it  is  made  like  the  traces  of  a 
wagon-horse. —  Oalcn. 

AURI'GO.  [Ab  aurco  colore;  from  its  yellow 
colour.)     The  jaundice.     See  Icterus 

AURIPI'GMENTUM.  (From  aurum,  gold,  and 
/iigim  ilium,  paint  ;  SO  Called  from  ils  colour  and  its  Hoc 
to  painters.)     Yellow  oipiment.     Sec  Arsenic. 

ATJ  Kis.  (Auris,  is.  t. .  from  aura,  air,  as  being  the 
medium  of  hearing.)  The  ear,  or  organ  of  hearing 
See  Ear. 

AURISCA'LPIUM.  (From  auris,  the  ear,  and 
scalpo,  to  scrape.)     An  instrument  for  cleansing  the  car. 

Auru'go.     The  jaundice.    See  Auriga. 

AURUM.     1.  Gold. 

2.  This  term  was  applied  to  many  substances  by 
alchemists  and  chemists,  which  resembled  gold  in 
colour  or  virtues. 

Aurum  fulminans.  The  precipitate  formed  by 
putting  ammonia  into  a  solution  of  gold. 

Aurum  graI'iiicum.     An  ore  of  gold. 

Aurum  horizontals.    Oil  of  cinnamon  and  sugar. 

Aurum  leprosum.    Antimony. 

Aurum  musivum.  Mosaic  gold.  "  A  combination 
of  tin  and  sulphur,  which  is  thus  made;  IMeh  twelve 
ounces  of  tin,  and  add  to  it  three  ounces  of  mercury  . 
triturate  this  amalgam  with  seven  ounces  of  sulphur, 
and  three  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  Put  the  powder 
into  a  mattress,  bedded  rather  deep  in  sand,  and  keep 
it  for  several  hours  in  a  gentle  heat;  which  is  after- 
ward to  be  raised,  and  continued  for  several  hours 
longer.  If  the  heat  have  been  moderate,  and  not  con- 
lini.  ,1  too  long,  the  golden-coloured  scaly  porous  mass, 
called  aurum  musivum,  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel ;  but  if  it  have  been  too  strong,  the  aurum 
musivum  fuses  to  a  black  mass  of  a  striated  texture. 
This  process  is  thus  explained:  as  the  heat  increases 
the  tin,  by  stronger  affinity,  seizes  and  combines  Willi 
ihe  muriatic  acid  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia;  while 
the  alkali  of  that  salt,  combining  with  a  portion  of  the 
sulphur,  Hies  off  in  the  l'oi  in  of  a 'sulphurct.  The  com 
lunation  of  tin  and  muriatic,  acid  sublimes;  and  is 
found  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  mattress.  The  mer- 
cury, which  .served  to  divide  the  tin,  combines  with 
part  of  the  sulphur,  and  forms  cinnabar,  which  als» 
sublimes;  and  the  remaining  sulphur,  with  the  re- 
maining tin,  forms  the  aurum  musivum  which  occii 
pies  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel.  It  must  be  admitted 
however,  that  this  explanation  does  not  indicate  the 
reasons  why  such  an  indirect  and  complicated  process 
should  be  required  to  form  a  simple  combination  of  tin 
and  sulphur. 

Aurum  musivum  has  no  taste,  though  some  siieci- 
mens  exhibit  a  sulphureous  smell.  It  is  not  soluble  in 
water,  acids,  or  alkaline  solutions.  Jim  ju  (yl(,  flry 
way  it  (onus  a  yellow  sulphuret,  soluble  in  water  It 
deflagrates  with  nitre.  Bergman  mentions  u  native 
aurum  musivum  from  Siberia,  containing  tin,  sulphur 
and  a  small  proportion  of  copper.  ' 

This  substance  is  used  as  a  pigment  for  giving  a 
golden  colour  to  small  statue  or  plaster  figures  It  i.s 
likewise  said  to  be  mixed  with  melted  glass  to  Imi- 
tate lapis  laiulii. 

Aurum  potabile.  Gold  dissolved  and  mixed  with 
oil  of  rosemary,  to  be  drunk. 

Autiie'meron.  (From  avroc,  the  same,  and  nucon 
a  day.)  A  medicine  which  gives  relief,  or  is  to  be  id' 
ministered  the  same  day. 

AUTOCRATE'IA.    The  healing  power  of  naiurc 

— Hippocrates.  • 

[AUTOMAUTE.  This  mineral  substance  is  other- 
wise called  Gahmtc.     It  is  always  crystallized  in 

small,  but  very  regular  o<  taedrons,  which  are  some 
times  double,  like  those  of  spin,  lie.  J,.s  colour' is  deen 
green,  or  greenish  black,  and  its  fragments  are  trans 
lucent.  It  scratches  quartz,  and  has  an  uneven  or 
concboidal  fracture.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from 
4.20  to  4.0'J.    It  is  not  a  conductor  iff  electricity 
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Before  the  blow  pipe  it  is  Infusible  ,  but  with  borax, 
according  to  Eclceberg,  it  gives  a  green  glass,  while 
hot,  which  becomes  colourless  when  cold.  It  contains 
Aluminc  tit).,  oxide  of  zinc  24.25,  oxide  of  iron  9.25, 
s-ilex,  4.75=98.25.  According  to  Vauquelin,  Aluminc 
42.,  oxide  of  zinc  28.,  oxide  of  iron  5.,  silex  4.,  sulphur 
17.,  insoluble  residue  4.  It  has  been  found  at  a  mine 
of  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  in  a  rock  abounding  in  talc. 
—CI.  Min.     A.] 

AUTO'PSIA.  (From  auros,  himself,  and  oirjopcu, 
to  see.)     Ocular  evidence. 

Auto'pyros.  (From  avros,  itself,  and  raupos, 
wheat.)  Bread  made  with  the  meal  of  wheat,  /rom 
which  the  bran  lias  not  been  removed.— Galen. 

AUXILIARY.  Assisting.  This  term  is  applied  to 
the  means  which  co-operate  in  curing  diseases,  and  to 
parts  which  assist. others  in  performing  certain  func 
lions.  The  pyruinidalcs  were  called  auxiliary 
muscles. 

AVANTURTNE.  A  variety  of  quartz  rock  con- 
taining mica  spangles.  It  is  found  in  Spain  and  Scot- 
land. • 

AVELLA'NA.  (From  Abella,  or  Avclla,  a  town  in 
Campania,  where  they  grow.)  The  specific  name  of 
the  hazel-nut.    See  Corylus  avellana. 

Avellana  cathartica.  A  purgative  seed  or  nut, 
from  Barbadoes,  the  produce  of  the  Jatropha  curcas. 
Sec  Jatropha  curcas. 

Avellana  mexicana.    Cocoa  and  chocolate  nut. 
|     Avellana  puroatrix.    Garden  spurge. 

AVE'NA.  (Avena,  a.  f. ;  from  avco,  to  covet;  be- 
cause cattle  are  so  fond  of  it.)  The  oat.  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna;an  system. 
Class,  Triandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 
.  2.  The  pharmaoopoeial  name  of  the  oat. 
1  Avena  sativa.  The  systematic  name  for  the  avena 
of  the  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  the  seed  which  is  com 
monly  used,  and  called  the  oat.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  oats:  the  black  and  the  white.  They  have  similar 
virtues,  but  the  black  are  chiefly  sown  for  horses. 
They  are  less  farinaceous,  and  less  nourishing,  than 
rice,  or  wheat ;  yet  afford  sufficient  nourishment,  of 
easy  digestion,  to  such  as  feed  constantly  on  thein.  In 
Scotland,  and  some  of  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, oats  form  the  chief  bread  of  the  inhabitants. 
They  are  much  used  in  Germany  ;  but,  in  Norway, 
oat  bread  is  a  luxury  among  the  common  people. 
Gruels,  made  with  the  flour,  or  meal,  called  oatmeal, 
digest  easily,  have  a  soft  mucilaginous  quality,  by 
which  they  obtund  acrimony,  and  are  used  for  com- 
mon drink  and  food  in  fevers,  inflammatory  disorders, 
coughs,  hoarseness,  roughness,  and  exulceration  of  the 
fauces ;  and  water  gruels  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
Hippocrates's  ptisan.  Externally,  poultices,  with  oat- 
meal, vinegar,  and  a  very  little  oil,  are  good  for  sprains 
.mil  bruises.  Stimulant  poultices,  with  the  grounds 
of  strong  beer,  mixed  up  with  oatmeal,  are  made  for 
tumours,  &c.  of  a  gangrenous  tendency. 

A  vkn  acu.     A  Molucca  tree,  of  a  caustic  quality. 

AVENS.  (Avens,  cutis  ;  from  aves,  to  desire.)  1. 
The  specific  name  of  a  species  of  dipsosis  in  Good's 
Nosology:  immoderate  thirst. 

2.  The  name  of  a  plant.    See  Oeum. 

AVENIUS.  Veinless.  Without  a  vein.  A  term 
applied  by  botanists  to  a  leaf  which  is  without  what 
they  call  a  vein ;  as  in  C'lusia  alba. 

AVENZOAR.    A  native  of  Seville,  in  Spain,  who 
nourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century; 
lie  was  made  physician  to  the  king,  and  is  said,  but  on 
imperfect  evidence,  to   have  attained   the  uncommon 
i  135.    He  prepared  his  own  medicines,  and  prac- 
tised surgery,  as  well  as  physic.    His  principal  work 
was  a  compendium  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  called, 
"  Al-Theiser,"  containing  some  diseases  not  elsewhere 
Ibed,  and  numerous  cases  candidly  related.    He 
ailed  i  he  Experimenter,  from  his  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  powers  of  mefticines  by  actual  trial. 

AVERROES.  An  eminent  philosopher  and  physi- 
cian, born  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  at 
Cordoba,  in  Spain.  Be  studied  medicine  under  Aven- 
zoar,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  engaged 
m  the  practice.of  it,  bis  life  exhibiting  the  most  extra- 
ordinary vicissitudes  of  honours  bestowed  upon  him 
as  a  magistrate,  and  persecutions,  which  he  under- 
went for  religion  lie  appears  to  have  first  observed, 
that  the  small  pox  01  curs  hui  once  in  the  same  person. 
His  prlrjcipq)  medical  work,  called  the  "  Universal,"  is 
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a  compendium  of  physic,  mostly  collected  from  other 
authors.     He  died  about  the  year  1206. 

AVK.'ENNA.  A  celebrated  philosopher  ami  phy- 
sician, born  in  Cborasan,  in  the  year  980.  He  studied 
at  Bagdat,  obtained  a  degree,  and  began  to  practise  at 
18:  and  he  soon  attained  great  wealth  and  honour  in 
the  court  of  the  caliph.  But  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  hie,  residing  at  Ispahan,  after  several  years  spent 
in  travelling,  he  impaired  his  constitution  by  intemper- 
ance, and  died  of  a  dysentery  in  his  58th  year.  His 
chief  work  on  medicine,  called  "  Canon  Medicine," 
though  mostly  borrowed  from  the  Greek  or  other  pre- 
ceding writers,  and  in  a  very  diffuse  style,  acquired 
great  reputation,  and  was  taught  in  the  European 
colleges  till  near  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

AVICE'NNIA.  (Named  after  the  celebrated  phy- 
sician of  that  name.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linna;an  system.  Class,  Didynamia;  Order, 
Angiospermia. 

AvicENNiA  tomentosa.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  Avicennia—foliis  cordate-  ovatis,  subtus  tomentosi*, 
of  Linnaius,  which  affords  the  Malacca  bean,  or  Ana- 
cardium  orientate  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  frull, 
or  nut,  so  called,  is  of  a  shining  black  colour,  heart- 
shaped,  compressed,  and  about  the  size  of  the  thumb 
nail.    It  is  now  deservedly  forgot  in  this  country. 

Avioato  pear.    See  Laurus  persca. 

Awl-shaped.    See  Leaf. 

AWN.     See  Arista. 

AXE-STONE.  A  species  of  nephrite,  and  a  sub- 
species of  jade,  from  which  it  differs  in  not  being  of  so 
light  a  green,  and  in  having  a  somewhat  slaty  texture. 

[The  fracture  of  this  mineral  is  more  or  less  splintery 
and  glimmering.  The  structure  of  large  specimens  is 
a  little  slaty.  Its  hardness  is  less  than  that  of  nephrite  , 
it  is  more  easily  broken,  and  often  falls  into  tabular 
fragments.  It  is  usually  translucent,  sometimes  at 
the  edges  only.  Its  colour  varies  from  a  dark  or  leek 
green,  to  grass  and  olive  green,  or  even  greenish  gray. 
It  occurs  amorphous,  sometimes  in  rolled  fragments 

It  is  less  easily  fusible  than  nephrite  or  Saustmrilc, 
and  melts  with  efferverscence  into  a  black  enamel. 
It  often  appears  to  be  nearly  allied  to  serpentine. 
This  mineral  has  been  found  chiefly  in  South  America, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  islands  of  the  South  sea.  It 
receives  a  tolerable  polish ;  aud  is  employed  by  the 
natives  of  the  aforesaid  islands  for  making  hatchets, 
and  other  instruments ;  and  hence  its  name. — Clcav. 
Min.     A.] 

AXILLA.  (Axilla,  m.  f.  Atiil,  Heb.  Scaligcr 
deduces  it  from  ago,  to  act ;  in  this  manner,  ago,  azo. 
axa,  axula,  axilla.)  1.  In  anatomy,  the  cavity  under 
the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  called  the  armpit. 

2.  In  botany,  the  angle  formed  by  the  branch  and 
stem  of  a  plant,  or  by  the  leaf  with  either. 

AXILLARIS.  (From  axilla,  the  arm-pit.)  Axillary. 
1.  Of,  or  belonging  to  the  axilla,  or  arm  pit. 

2.  In  botany,  leaves,  &c.  are  said  to  be  axillary  which 
proceed  from  the  angles  formed  by  the  stem  and 
branch. 

AXILLARIS.    See  Axillary. 

Axillaris  gemma.  Axillary  gem.  The  gem  which 
comes  out  of  the  axilla  of  a  plant.  It  is  this  which 
bears  the  fruit. 

AXILLARY.  (Axillaris;  from  axilla,  the  arm- 
pit.)    Of  or  belonging  to  the  axilla,  or  arm-pit. 

Axillary  arteries.  Arterial  axillarcs.  The  ax- 
illary arteries  are  continuations  of  the  subclavian.--, 
and  give  off,  each  of  them,  in  the  axilla,  four  mam- 
mary arteries,  the  subscapular,  and  the  posterior  and 
anterior  circumflex  arteries,  which  ramify  about  the 
joint. 

Axillary  nerves.  JVervis  axillarcs.  Articular 
nerve.  A  branch  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  some 
times  of  the  radial  nerve.  It  runs  outwards  and  back- 
wards, around  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  and  is  lost  in 
the  muscles  of  the  scapula. 

Axillary  veins.  Vena  axillarcs.  The  axillary 
veins  receive  the  blood  from  the  veins  of  Uie  arm,  and 
evacuate  it  into  the  subclavian  vein. 

AX1NITE.  Thumcrstonc.  A  massive  or  crystal- 
lized mineral,  the  crystals  of  which  resemble  an  axe 
in  the  form  and  sharpness  of  their  edges.  It  is  found 
in  beds  at  Thum,  in  Saxony,  and  in  Cornwall. 

[This  mineral  is  sometimes  in  tabular  masses,  but 
most  commonly  in  crystals,  which  are  easily  recog- 
nised-   The  general  form  of  these  crystals  is  a  very 
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"biirjiie  t'Miib,  01  rathci  four-sided  prism,  so  flattened, 
become  thin  and  sharp,  like  ill. 
edge  of  an  axe.    The  primitive  form  i-  .. 
prism,  w  parallelograms  u  ith 

iih17H°30'  The  integrant  particles  are  obliqw 
triangular  prisms.   M.  Ilaiiy  has  descri 
ary  forms. 

Before  the  Mow  pipe  it  easily  melts  with  ebullition, 
irk  gray  enamel,  which  with  borax  becomes 
n.    It  contains,  according  to  Vauquelln,  Bllex 
44,  alumine  18,  lime  l'J,  iron  14,  manganese  4,=99. 

Axinite  is  a  rare  mineral.  It  is  found  in  primitive 
ore  particularly  in  Assures  or  veins  which 
traverse  them.  In  Dauphiny,  it  is  associated  with 
quartz,  feldspar,  cpido'.e,  and  asbestus.  In  tlie  Pyre- 
nees with  quartz  and  limestone.  La  Norway,  near 
Arendal,  with  feldspar  and  epidote ;  and  near  Kons- 
berg  it  exists  in  limestone  with  mica,  quartz,  &c.  li 
occurs  in  lamellar  masses  near  Tlium  in  Saxony, 
whence  the  name Thumerstone.— CI.  Min.    A.J 

A'XIS.  (From  ago,  to  act )  The  second  vertebra. 
tiee  Denlattts. 

AXU'NGIA.  (Axungia,  <c.  f. ;  from  axis,  an  axle- 
tree,  and  unguo,  to  anoint.)    Hog's  lard. 

A  xungia  cbrata.    Purified  hog's  lard. 

Axungxaue  MUMMIA.    Marrow. 

A'zac.     (Arabian.)     Gum  ammoniac. 

Aza'gor.    Verdigris. 

AZALJ2A.  (From  agaXtos,  dry,  from  its  growing 
hi  a  dry  soil.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linuoean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Mano- 
ffynia. 

Azal.BA  pontica.    The  Pontic  azalea. 

AzakaR.     Native  cinnabar.    Vermilion. 

Av.i:d.    A  fine  kind  of  cam  phire. 

AZOTE.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Jew,  to  live  ;  because 
It  is  unfit  for  aspiration.)    Azot.    See  Nitrogen. 


AZY 

ue.    The  chlorideol  a 
hla n ilc  of.    .See  Nitrogen. 
\ V ' rogt  a 

(if.       See  fifU 

protczydeof.    I 

A'zoth.    An  imaginary  universal  remedy 

A'zc'B.     Alum. 

Aturcstoue.    See  Lapis  lazuli. 

Bee  Jl write 

AZUR1TE.  Prismatic  azure  spar.  Lazulite  i 
Wemer.  A  mineral  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  composed 
of  alumina,  magnesia,  silica,  oxyde  of  iron,  and  lime. 
It  occurs  in  Vorau,  in  Sliria,  and  the  bishopric  ul 
Salzburg. 

Azu'rium.  Quicksilver, sulphur,  and  sal-ammoniac. 

A'zyoks.  (From  a,  priv.  and  ^uyof,  a  yoke.)  The 
os  sphenoides  was  so  called,  because  it  has  no  fellow. 

A'ZYGOS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  gvyoc,  a  yoke  ;  be- 
cause it  has  no  fellow.)  Several  single  muscles,  veins, 
bones,  &c.  are  60  called. 

Azyoos  processus.   A  process  of  the  os  sphenoides. 

Azyo.os  uvuLiE.  A  muscle  of  the  uvula,  l'ala'u- 
itaphilinw  of  Douglas.  Staphilinus,  or  Epistapki- 
linus  of  Winslow.  It  arises  at  one  extremity  of  the 
suture  which  joins  the  palate  bones,  runs  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  velum  and  uvula,  resembling  an 
earth-worm,  and  adhering  to  the  tendons  of  the  cir- 
cumflex!. It  is  inserted  into  the  tip  of  the  uvula.  Its 
use  is  to  raise  the  uvula  upwards  and  forwards,  and 
to  shorten  it. 

Azyoos  vena.  Azygos  vein.  Vena  sine  pari. 
This  vein  is  situated  in  the  right  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
upon  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  It  receives  the  blood  from 
the  vertebral,  intercostal,  bronchial,  pericardiac,  and 
diaphragmatic  veins,  and  evacuates  it  iuto  the  vena 
cava  superior. 
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fT»ABTJZICA'IUUS.  (Boffougiicapiof ;  -'om  tM>at,w, 
■*■*  to  speak  inarticulately.)  The  tncubu*,  or  night 
mare  bo  called,  because,  in  it,  the  person  is  apt  to  make 
an  inarticulate  or  confused  noise. 

BA'CCA.  (Racca,  m.  f.,  a  berry.)  A  pulpy  pcri- 
carpium,  or  seed-vessel,  enclosing  several  naked  seeds, 
connected  by  a  slender  membrane,  and  dispersed 
through  the  pulp.    It  is  distinguished  by  its  figure  into, 

1.  Batca.  rotunda,  round ;  as  in  Kibes  rubrum,  the 
currant,  and  Qrossularia,  the  gooseberry. 

2.  Bacca  oblonga,  oblong ;  as  in  Barbaria  vulgaris, 
common  barberry. 

3.  liacca  dicocca,  double,  as  in  Jasminum. 

4.  Bacca  recutita,  circumcised  like  the  prominent 
glans  penis,  without  the  prepuce;  as  in  Taxus 
baccata. 

From  the  substances  it  is  denominated, 

1.  Bacca  succosa,  juicy  ;  as  in  Itibes  rubrum. 

2.  Bacca  corticosa,  covered  with  a  hard  bark  ;  as  in 
Qarcinia  mangostana. 

3.  Bacca  exsicca,  dry  ;  as  in  Hedera  helix- 
From  the  number  of  loculaments  into, 

1.  Bacca  unilocularis,  with  one ;  as  in  the  Aetata 

>tus. 

2.  Bacca  bilocularis,  with  two ;  as  in  Loniccra. 

3.  Bacca  trilocularis,  with  three ;  as  in  Asparagus 
and  Ruscus- 

4.  Bacca  quadrilocularis,  with  four;  as  Caris  qua- 
drifolia. 

5.  Bacca  quinquelocularis,  with  five;  as  in  Me- 
lantuma. 

r>.     Bacca    multilocularis,    with    many;     as    in 

JV"(/ »'/»/((/;«. 

From  the  number  of  the  seeds  into, 
i.  Baa  •  ',  with  one  only ;  asinDaphne, 

Viscum,  and  Viburnum. 
2.  Bin.  with  two  seeds;  a^  Uarbarea 

,>:rmu,  with  iluxc  i  us  in  Satnbutus, 
and  J  a, i. 
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1  Bacca  quadnsperma,  with  four;  as  in  Jjgus- 
trum,  and  Ilex. 

5.  Bacca  polysperma^wilh  many  seeds,  as  in  Ar- 
ivilo,  Rilics,  and  Gardenia. 

The  Bacca  is  also  distinguished  into  simple  and 
compound,  when  it.  is  composed  of  several  berries, 
which  are  called  acini ;  as  in  Rubus  fruticosus. 

Bacca  bermudensis.  The  Bermuda  berry.  Sec 
Sapindus  saponaria. 

Bacca  jcniperi.  The  juniper  berry.  SeeJunipc- 
rus  communis. 

Bacca  lauri.  The  laurel  berry.  See  Laurus 
nobilis. 

Bacca  monspeliensis.    See  Inula  dyscntcrica. 

Bacca  norlandica.  The  shrubby  strawberry. 
See  Rubus  arcticus. 

Bacca  piscatoria.  So  named  because  fish  are 
caught  with  them.    See  Menispermum  cocculus. 

Bacca'lia.  (From  baecharum  copia,  because  it 
abounds  in  berries.)  The  bay,  or  laurel-tree.  See 
Laurus  nobilis. 

BA'CCHARIS.  (From  bacchus,  wine;  from  its 
fragrance  resembling  that  liquor.)    See  Inula  dyscn- 

BACCIFERUS.  (From  bacca,  a  berry,  and  fero, 
to  bear.)    Berry  bearing. 

Baccifer/e  plants.  Plants  are  so  called  which 
have  a  berry  or  pulpy  pcricarpium. 

BA'CCIIIA.  (From  bacthus,  wine ;  because  it  ge- 
nerally proceeds  from  hard  drinking  and  intemper- 
ance.) A  name  given  by  Linnams  to  tlie  pimpled 
face,  which  results  from  free  living. 

BAOCELLUM.     A  little  berry. 

BACCJ  US,  Andrew,  a  native  of  Anconft,  practised 
medicine  at  Koine  towards  the  end  oftlie  16th  century, 
and  became  physic  an  to  Pope  Sixlus  V.  Hi 
to  have  had  great  industry  and  learning  from  his  nu- 
ne/ous  publications;  of  which  tlie  chief,  "  DeTher 
mis."  gives  an  extensive  examination  of  natural 
waters 
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PA' OCOU.     1.  Is  used,  by  Mime  writi 
cular  kind  o!  lozenges,  shaped  into  little  short  rolls. 

'-.  llildanus  likewise  uses  it  tor  an  instrument  in 
•turnery. 

Hacker's  nils.     Ptlula;   tonicte   Bachcri.     A   cele- 
ln.ited  medicine  In  Prance,  employed  for  the  cure  of 
dropsies.     Their  principal  ingredient  is  the  extract  of 
inelampodium,  or  black  hellebore. 
Oa'coba.     The  Banana. 

BACTIBHUA,  Georok,  was  a  celebrated  physician 
ol  Ohorasan,  distinguished  also  for  his  literary  attain- 
ments. He  was  successful  in  curing  the  reigning  ca- 
liph ol  a  complaint  of  the  stomach,  which  brought  him 
into  great  honour ;  he  translated  several  of  the  ancient 
medical  authors  into  the  Arabian  language;  and 
many  of  his  observations  are  recorded  by  Rhazes  and 
Other  succeeding  physicians.  His  son,  Qabrid,  was 
in  equal  estimation  with  the  famous  Haroun  Al  Ras- 
•  chid,  whom  he  cured  of  apoplexy  by  blood-letting,  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  other  physicians. 

Bama'oa.  A  kind  of  sponge  usually  sold  in  Russia, 
the  powder  of  which  is  said  to  take  away  the  livid 
marks  of  blows  and  bruises  within  a  few  hours.  It  is 
only  described  by  Bauxbaum,  and  its  nature  is  not 
properly  understood. 

Radian  semen.    The  seed  of  a  tree  which  grows  in 
China,  and  smells  like  aniseed.     The  Chinese,  and 
Hutch,  in  imitation  of  them,  sometimes  use  the  badian 
to  give  their  tea  an  aromatic  taste. 
Kadi'za  aqua.    See  Bath  waters. 
Rabranum  semen.    Indian  aniseed. 
Hadu'cca.    The  Indian  name  for  a  species  of  cap- 
paris. 

Ra'ozohbr.    An  antidote. 

R.c'os.  Buioj.  In  Hippocrates  it  means  few;  but 
in  P.  A'lgineta,  it  is  an  epithet  for  a  poultice. 

I! AGI.IVI,  George,  born  at  Ragusa  in  1668,  after 
graduating  at  Padua,  and  Improving  himself  greatly  by 
travcllingathroughoul  Italy,  was  inade  professor  of 
medicine  and  anatomy  at  Rome.  In  1696,  he  pub- 
lished an  excellent  work  on  the  practice  of  physic, 
condemning  the  exclusive  attachment  to  theory,  and 
earnestly  recommending  the  Hippocratic  method  of 
observation;  which,  he  maintained,  assisted  by  the 
modern  improvements  in  anatomy  and  physiology, 
would  lend  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  medicine. 
He  liis  left  also  several  other  tracts,  though  he  died  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-eight. 

BAGNIGGB  WELLS.  A  saline  mineral  spring, 
near  Clerkcnwell,  in  London,  resembling  the  Epsom 
water,    in  most,  constitutions,  three  half-pints  is  con 

sidered  a  full  dose  for  purging. 

BAGNIO.  (From  bagno,  Italian.)  A  bathing  or 
sweating  house. 

Ba'hei  coyolH.  Ray  takes  it  to  be  the  Mreea,  or 
I'nii  fit. 

Ra'iiki.   sciiulli.    An  Indian  tree.     Sec  G 

spin09it  iinlini. 

Raiiodal.    See  Mdansonia. 

Baikalite.     The  asbestiforni  species  of  tremolito. 

[It  Is  a  variety  of  tremolitc  which  Kirvvan  named 
Baikalite,  because  it  was  first  found  near  lake  Baikal 
in  Siberia,  in  foliated  limestone. — In  Chinese  Tarlary 
it  occurs  in  dolomite. 

It  is  found  in  groups  of  acicujar  prisms,  sometimes 
very  long,  and  sometimes  radiating  from  a  centre.  Its 
colour  is  greenish,  often  with  a  shade  of  yellow;  and 
its  lustre  sometimes  silky.  According  to  Kirwan,  its 
spec.  grav.  is  only  2.30,  and  it  melts  into  a  dark  green 
glass.  It  contains  silex  44,  Iime20,  magnesia  30,  oxyde 
of  iron  6.— See  CI.  Min.     A] 

BAILI.IE,  Matthew,  bom  in  Scotland,  in  the  year 
1760.  His  mother  was  sister  of  the  two  celebrated 
Hunters, Pr.  William  and  Mr.  John  ;  his  father,  a  cler- 
gyman. In  the  early  part  of  his  education  he  enjoyed 
great  advantages.  After  studying  at  Glasgow,  where 
his  father  was  Professor  of  Divinity,  he  was  sent  to 
one  of  the  exhibitions  of  that  university  at  Baliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  physic,  by 
which  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  College  ef  Physi- 
cians in  London,  and  was  soon  after  elected  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  At  an  early  period  he  came  u, 
London  and  was  an  inmate  with  his  uncle,  l)i  Wil- 
liam  Hunter,  at  that  time  lecturing  to  a  numerous 
of  pupils,  and  who  had  the  superintendence  of  his, 
education.  After  demonstrating  in  the  dissecting 
room  with  the  celebrated  and  learned   Mr.  Cruick- 
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shanks,  hL.  became,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  joint 
lecturer  with  him,  and  continued  M  lecture  until  i799 
Dr.  Baillie's  practice  as  a  physician  was  for  seveal 
years  extremely  small,  and  he  often  compkiincd  of  the 
little  he  had  to  do ;  indeed,  at  one  time,  he  thought  of 
leaving  the  -metropolis,  in  the  year  1787,  he  was 
elected  physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital ;  and  he 
now  began  to  find  his  practice  increase.  About  this 
period  he  married. 

Dr.  Denman,  the  celebrated  accoucheur  of  the  day, 
had  two  daughters  ;  Mr.  Croft,  afterward  Sir  Richard, 
married  one,  Dr.  Baillie,  the  other.  The  confidence 
which  the  two  first  obtained  in  the  higher  circles  of 
society,  was  great  and  extensive^  and  they  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  requiring  the  opinion  and  attendance  of 
their  relation.  Dr.  Baillie's  pupils  had  now  gone 
yearly  to  every  part  of  England,  and  the  Indies,  and 
were  not  merely  enforcing  the  principles  and  doctrines 
of  their  master,  whose  lectures  they  had  heard  deli- 
vered with  such  lucid  order,  and  clearness  of  ex- 
pression, as  to  convey  information  in  the  most  simple 
and  intelligible  manner;  but  were  sending  their  pa- 
tients from  the  most  distant  parts  to  profit  by  his  advice 
and  experience.  Two  other  circumstances  soon  oc- 
curred, which  at  once  placed  Dr.  Baillie  in  a  practice 
before  unheard  of.  His  uncle's,  and  his  own  great 
friend.  Dr.  Pitcairn,  who  was  in  great  practice,  was, 
from  ill  health,  obliged  to  leave  England  for  a  more 
temperate  climate,  and  he  previously  introduced  him 
to  all  his  patients;  and  Dr.  Warren,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  greater  part  of  the  practice  of  the  nobility,  was 
suddenly  cut  off.  There  was  no  practitioner  left 
whose  opportunities  had  fitted  him  to  take  the  lead, 
and  thus  a  field  was  opened  for  aspiring  genius,  abi- 
lity, skill,  and  perseverance,  which  Dr.  Baillie  soon 
occupied,  and  from  which  he  reaped  an  abundant  har- 
vest for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Before  he  discontinued  his  lectures  in  1799,  he  pub- 
lished an  octavo  volume,  on  Morbid  Anatomy,  in 
which  is  compressed  more  accurate  and  more  useful 
information  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  elaborate  works 
of  Bonetus,  Morgagni,  and  Lieutaud.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  work,  consisting  of  a  series  of  splen- 
did engravings  to  illustrate  Morbid  Anatomy.  lie  also 
gave  a  description  of  the  gravid  uterus,  and  many  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  transactions  and  medical 
collections  of  the  time. 

Dr.  Baillie  presented  his  collection  of  specimens  of 
morbid  parts  to  the  college  of  physicians,  with  a  sum 
of  money  to  be  expended  in  keeping  them  in  order. 

The  professional  and  moral  character  of  this  great 
physician  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  To  his 
brethren,  among  whom  he  might,  from  his  extensive 
and  peculiar  practice,  have  exercised  a  high  and  re- 
served deportment,  he  was  humble,  attentive,  commu- 
nicative, and  kind;  and  he  never  permitted  the 
caprice  of  a  patient  or  friends  to  interfere  with  the 
conduct  of,  or  injure  a  practitioner,  when  unjustly 
Censured. 

In  Hie  exercise  of  his  practice,  ho  displayed  a  discri- 
minating and  profound  knowledge;  happy  in  the  con- 
i    l>ii  hi  of  the  cause  of  symptoms,  he  distinguished 
diseases  froni  those  with  which  they  might  have  been 
confounded)  and  pointed  out  their  probable  progress 
and  termination  ;    and  in  delivering  his  opinion,  he 
expressed  himse"! f  wit  1 1  clearness,  decision,  and  candour. 
His  moral  character  was  adorned   by  the  strictest 
virtues,  and  amplest  charities.    He  died  in  the  year 
18-23,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  from  a  gradual 
decay  of  the  powers  of  nature,  continuing  to  practi  e 
until  about  a  year  before  his  death,  tearing  a  wife,  a 
son,  a  daughter,  and  a  sister,  Miss  Joanna  Baillie,  who 
has  acquired  a  degree  of  eminence  surpassed  by  none 
of  her  sex  in  any  age.     A  lew  of  his  private  pro 
fcssional  friends  have  directed  a  simple  tablet  and 
bust  from  the  chisel  of  Chantry,  to  be  placed  m  West 
minster  Abbey,  to  perpetuate  his  high  and  honourable 
professional  character,  and  his  many  private  virtues. 
II  UI.I.OJ ',  Gi  in  vume  rue,  commonly  called  Bal- 
lonius,  was  Born  in  I538al  Paris,  where  he  graduated, 
and  attained  considerable  eminence.    He  was  very 
active  in  the  contest  for  precedence  between  the  phy- 
sicians and  Burgeons,  which  was  at  length  decided  in 
favour  of  the   former      His  writings  arc  numerous, 
though  not  now  much  esteemed ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  the  first,  who  properly  discriminated  be- 
tween gout  and  rheumatism. 
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Ba  la.    The  plaintain-tree. 

BALjE'NA.  (BuAuii'd  ;  l'rnin /iaXAui,  to  rasi,  fiom 
its  power  in  casting  up  water.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  animals.    Class,  Mammalia  ,  Order,  I 

[Baljena  mysticktus.  The  systematic  and  Lln- 
nsan  liaise  for  the  common  or  right  whale,  which  is 

Sursued  in  the  icy  and  Greenland  seas,  on  h 
ra/.d,  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  supplying,  when  taken, 
biubher  and  whalebone.  The  blubber  is  the  fat  cm 
from  the  body  of  the  whale,  and  being  afterward 
tried,  produces  common  whale  or  lamp  oil.  The 
whalebone  is  a  horny  substance  projecting  from  the 
jaws,  and  does  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  bone.  The 
ends  arc  split  into  numerous  fibres,  and  the;  animal 
uses  them  as  a  filtering  machine.  The  right  whale 
lives  upon  the  small  worms  and  molluscous  animals 
which  abound  in  the  ocean.  When  it  feeds,  it  opens 
the  mouth,  and  swims  forward,  and  when  it  has  col- 
lected a  large  quantity  of  these  vermes,  the  mouth  is 
closed,  and  the  water  is  forced  through  the  fibrous  ends 
of  the  whalebone,  while  the  small  animals  are  re- 
tained Within  and  swallowed.— See  Scorcsby's North. 
fVhale  Fishery.    A.] 

Balana  macrocephala.  The  systematic  name  of 
a  species  of  whale. 

[This  is  the  cacholct  or  large-headed  whale,  the  true 
spermaceti  whale,  principally  taken  in  the  Pacific 
ocean.  It  is  called  macroeephaius,  from  fuucposi  large, 
and  K€(f>a\ri,  the  head,  because  the  head  constitutes 
two-thirds  of  the  animal.  The  blubber  or  fat  is  strip- 
ped oft"  this  as  it  is  from  tin  right  w  hale,  and  affords 
abundant  oil.  There  is  however  a  cavity  in  the  skull 
of  the  marorocephalus  containing  a  large  quantity  of. 
pure  oil  called  head  matter,  w -fifth  affords  the  best  of 
spermaceti.  In  the  natural  state  it  is  so  liquid  that  it 
can  be  dipped  out  witha  bucket.     A.] 

Balais  ruby.    See  Spindle. 

BALANCE.  "  The  beginning  and  end  of  every 
exact  chemical  process  consists  in  weighing.  With 
imperfect  instruments  this  operation  will  be  tedious 
and  inaccurate ;  but  with  a  good  balance,  the  result 
will  be  satisfactory ;  and  much  time,  which  is  so  pre- 
cious in  experimental  researches,  will  be  saved. 

The  balance  is  a  lever,  the  axis  of  motion  of  which 
is  formed  with  an  edge  like  that  of  a  knife;  and  the 
two  dishes  at  its  extremities  are  hung  upon  edges  of 
the  same  kind.  These  edges  are  lirst  made  sharp, 
and  then  rounded  with  a  fine  hone,  or  a  piece  of  buff 
leather.  The  excellence  of  the  instrument  depends, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  regular  form  of- this  rounded 
part.  When  the  lever  is  considered  as  a  mere  line, 
the  two  outer  edges  are  called  points  of  suspension, 
and  the  inner  the  fulcrum.  The  points  of  suspension 
arc  supposed  to  be  at  equal  distances  from  the  fulcrum, 
and  to  be  pressed  with  equal  weights  when  loaded. 

1.  If  the  fulcrum  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  beam,  and  the  three  edges  lie  all  in  the  same 
right  line,  the  balance  will  have  no  tendency  to  one 
position  more  than  another,  but  will  rest  in  any  posi- 
tion it  may  be  placed  in,  whether  the  scales  be  on  or 
oft',  empty  or  loaded. 

2.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam,  when  level, 
be  immediately  above  the  fulcrum,  it  will  overset  by 
the  smallest  action  ;  that  is,  the  end  which  is  lowest 
will  descend  :  and  it  will  do  this  with  more  swiftness, 
the  higher  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  tlie  less  the  poults 
of  suspension  are  loaded. 

3.  But  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  be  imme- 
diately below  the  fulcrum,  the  beam  will  not  rest  in 
any  position  but  when  level;  and,  if  disturbed  from  this 
position,  and  then  left  at  liberty,  it  will  vibrate,  and 
at  last  come  to  rest  on  the  level.  Its  vibrations  will 
be  quicker,  and  no  horizontal  tendency  stronger,  the 
lower  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  less  the  weights 
upon  the  points  of  suspension. 

4.  If  the  fulcrum  be  below  the  line  joining  the 
points  of  suspension,  and  these  be  loaded,  the  beam 
will  overset,  unless  prevented  by  Uw  weight  of  the 
beam  tending  to  produce  a  horizontal  position.  In 
this  last  case,  small  weights  will  equilibrate;  a  certain 
exact  weight  will  rest  in  any  position  of  the  beam  ; 
and  all  greater  weights  will  cause  the  beam  to  overset. 
Many  scales  are  often  made  this  way,  and  will  over- 
set with  any  considerable  load. 

5.  If  the  fulcrum  be  above  the  line  joining  the  points 
of  suspension,  the  beam  will  come  to  the  horizontal 
position,  unless  prevented  by  its  own  weight     U  the 
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i  the  i»  am  be  ue.nl>  iii  the  fulcrum, 

all  the  \  ibrations  of  the  loaded  beam  will  be  made  in 
times  nearly  equal,  unless  Hie  weights  I"'  vei  V  small. 
When  I  bey  u  ill  be  slower.     The  \  ib  rations  of  balances 

are  quicker,  and  the  horizontal  tendency  stranger,  the 
higher  the  fulcrum. 

fi.  It' the  anus  of  s  balance  be  unequal,  the  weights 
iii  equipoise  will  he  unequal  in  the  same  proportion. 

It  is  a  s<  \  eie  check  upon  a  workman  to  keep  the  arms 
equal,  while  he  is  making  the  other  adjustments  m  a 
strong  and  inflexible  beam. 

7.  The  equality  of  the  arms  of  a  balance  is  of  use, 
in  scientific  pursuits,  chiefly  in  making  weights  by 
bisection.  A  balance  with  unequal  arms  will  weigh 
as  accurately  as  another  of  the  same  workmanship 
with  equal  arms,  provided  the  standard  weight  Itseil 
be  first  counterpoised,  then  taken  out  of  tin;  scale,  and 
the  thing  to  be  weighed  be  put  into  tin;  scale,  ami  ad- 
justed auaiust  Hie  counterpoise  ;  or  when  proportional 
quantities  only  are  considered,  as  in  chemical  and  in 
other  philosophical  experiments,  the  bodies  and  pro- 
ducts under  examination  may  be  weighed  againM  the 
weights,  taking  care  always  to  put  the  weights  into 
the  same  si  ale.  for  then,  though  the  bodies  may  not 
be  really  equal  to  the  weights,  yet  their  proportions 
among  each  other  may  be  the  same  as  if  they  had  been 
accurately  so. 

H.  Hut  though  the,  quality  of  the  arms  may  be  well 
dispensed  with,  yet.  it.  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
their  relative  lengths,  whatever  they  may  be,  should 
continue  invariable.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary, 
either  that  the  three  edges  hi;  all  truly  parallel,  or  that 
the  points  ot suspension  and  support  should  he  always 
in  the  same  part  of  the  edge.  This  last  requisite  is 
the  most  easily  obtained. 

The  balances  made  in  London  are  usually  construct- 
ed in  such  a  manner,  that  the  bearing  parts  form 
notches  in  the  other  parts  of  the  edges;  so  that  the 
scales  being  set  to  vibrate,  all  the  parts  naturally  fall 
into  the  same  bearing.  The  balances  made  in  the 
country  have  the  fulcrum  edge  straight,  and  confined 
to  one  constant  bearing  by  two  side  plates.  But  the 
points  of  suspension  are  referred  to  notches  in  the 
edges,  like  the  London  balances.  The:  balances  here 
mentioned,  which  come  from  the  country,  are  enclosed 

in  a  small  iron  japanned  box  ;  and  are  to  he  met  w  ith 
at  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  ware-houses,  though  less 
frequently  than  some  years  ago;  because  a  pocket 
contrivance  lor  weighing  guineas  and  hall  guineas  ha  s 
got  possession  ot'  the  marker.    Tiny  are,  in  general, 

well  made  and  adjusted,  turn  with  the  twentieth  of 
a  grain  when  empty,  and  will  sensibly  show  tin-  tenth 
of  a  grain,  with  an  ounce  in  each  scale.  Their  pi  icr 
is  from  five  shillings  to  half  a  guinea  ,  but  those  whit  b 
are  under  seven  shillings,  have  not  their  edges  hard- 
ened, and  consequently  are  not  durable  This  may 
be  ascertained  by  the  purchaser,  by  passing  the  point 
of  a  penknife  across  I  he  small  piece  which  goes  Ihruugl- 
one  of  the  end  boxes:  if  it  make  any  mark  or  impres- 
sion, the  pari  is  soft. 

!).  If  a  beam  he  adjusted  so  as  to  have  no  tendency 
to  any  one  position,  and  the  scab's  be  equally  loaded; 
then,  if  a  small  weight  be  added  m  one  of  the  scales, 
that  balance  will  turn,  and  the  points  of  suspension 

will  move  with  an  accelerated  motion,  similar  to  that 

of  falling  bodies,  but  as  much  slower,  in  proportion 
very  nearly,  a-  tin  -added  weight  is  less  than  the  whole 
weight  borne  by  the  fulciiini. 

1(1.  The  stronger  the  tendency  to  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion in  any  balance,  or  the  quicker  its  vibrations,  the 
greater  additional  weight  will  be  required  to  cause 
it  to  turn,  or  incline  to  any  given  angle.  No  balance 
therefore,  can  turn  so  quick  as  the  motion  deduced' 
Such  a  balance  as  is  there  described,  it  it  wen- to  turn 
with  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  the  Weight,  would 
move  at  quickest  ten  thousand  time,  -.lower  than  fall- 
ing  bodies;   that   is,  the  dish   Containing   the    Weigh! 

instead  ot  falling  through  sixteen  feet  in  a  second  of 
time,  would  fall  through  only  two  hundred  parts  of  m 
inch,  and  n  would  require  four  seconds  to  move  through 
one  thud  part  of  an  inch;  consequently  all  accurate 
weighing  must  he  slow,  lithe  indices  of  two  balances 
be  ol  equal  lengths,  that  index  which  is  connected 
with    the   shorter    balance    will    move    pioportionallv 

quicker  than  the  other.    Long  is  tuns  arc  tin-  most  in 

request,  because  they  are  thought  to  have  less  friction  ■ 
this  is  doubtful;   but  the  quicker   angular   motion 
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greater  strength,  ami  leas  weight  of  ;i  short  balance 
are  certainly  advant 

II  Veiy  delicate  balances  arc  not  only  useful  in 
nice  experiments,  but  are  likewise  much  more  expe- 
MUous  than  others  la  common  weighing.  If  a  pair  of 
scales  with  a  curtain  load  be  barely  sensible  to  one- 
tenth  ol  a  gram,  it  will  require  a  considerable  time  to 
Ascertain  the  weight  tothat  degree  of  accuracy,  because 
the  turn  must  be*  observed  several  times  over,  and  is 
very  small.  But  if  no  greater  accuracy  were  required 
and  scales  were  used  Which  would  turn  with  Hie 
hundredth  of  a  grain,  a  tenth  of  a  grain,  more  or  less 
would  make  so  groat  a  difference  in  the  turn,  that  it 
would  lie  seen  Immediately. 

13.  If  a  balance  be  found  to  turn  with  a  certain 
addition;  and  is  nut  moved  by  any  smaller  weight  a 
gr,eatel  ><  risibility  may  be  given  to  tbat  balance,  by 
producing  a  tremulous  motion  in  its  parts.  Tims,  if 
tin-  edge  of  a  bliml  saw,  a  file,  or  other  similar  inst'ru- 
ment,  be  drawn  along  any  part  of  the  case  or  support 
of  a  balance,  it  will  produce  a  jarring,  which  will 
diminish  the  friction  on  the  moving  parts  so  much 
that  Hie  turn  will  be  evident  with  one-third  or  one- 
fourthof  the  addition  that  would  else  have  been  re- 
quires! I"  tliis  way,  a  beam  which  would  barely 
turn  by  the  addition  of  one-tenth  of  a  grain,  will  turn 
with  one  thirtieth  or  fortieth  of  a  grain. 

13.  A  balance,  the  horizontal  tendency  of  which 
depends  only  on  its  own  weight,  will  turn  with  the 
same  addition,  whatever  may  be  the  load  ;  except  so 
far  as  a  greater  load  will  produce  a  greater  friction. 

I  I.  But  a  balance,  the  horizontal  tendency  of  which 
depends  only  on  the  elevation  of  the  fulcrum,  will  be 
lensibls  the  greater  the  load;  and  Mir  addition 
requisite  to  produce  an  equal  turn  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  load  itself. 

15.  In  order  to  regulate  the  horizontal  tendency  in 
some  beams,  the  fulcrum  is  placed  below  the  points 
of  suspension,  and  a  sliding  weigh)  is  put  upon  the 
cock  or  index,  by  means  of  which  the  centre  of  gravity 
may  be  raised  or  depressed.  This  is  a  useful  con" 
finance. 

Hi.  Weights  arc  made  by  a  subdivision  of  a  standard 
"eight.      If  the  weight  be  continually  halved,  it  will 

produce  the  common  pile,  which  is  the  smallest  num- 
ber lor  weighing  between  its  extremes,  without  placing 
any  weight  in  the  scale  with  the  body  under  examina- 
tion. Granulated  lead  is  a  very  convenient  substance 
to  be  used  in  this  operation  of  halving,  which,  how- 
ever, is  very  tedious.  The  readiest  way  to  subdivide 
sin. .11  weights,  consists  in  weighing  a  certain  quantity 
of  small  wire,  and  afterward  cutting  it  into  such  pails, 
by  measure,  as  are  desired  ;  or  the  wire  may  be  Wrap- 
ped close  round  two  pins,  and  then  cut,  asunder  with 
a  knife,     liy  this  means  it  will  be  divided  into  a  great 

nurqbei  of 'equal  lengths,  or  small  rings.    Thi 

ought  to  be  so  thill,  ;ls  that  one  of  these  lie 

inn.  iv  produce  %  sensible,  effect  on  the  beam.    If  any 

quantity   (as,  for  example,  a  grain)  Of  these  rings  be 
weighed,  and  the  number  then  reckoned,  tin 
may  be  subdtt  ided  in  any  proportion,  by  <li\  iding  that 

number,  and  making  the  Weights  equal  to  as  many  of 

tharrings  as  the  quotient  of  the  division  de -s.    Then, 

if  730  of  the  lings  amounted  to  a  grain,  and  it  were 
required  to  divide  the  gram  decimally,  downwards, 
9  10th*  would  be  equal  m  675  rings,  8  lOths  would  be 
equal  to  (KM!  lings,  7  HHlis  to  525  rings,  &C.  Small 
weights  may  lie  made  of  thin  leal  brass.  Jewellers' 
foil  is  a  good  material  for  weights  below  I- 10th  of  a 
grain,  as  low  as  to  I -100th  of  a  grain;  and  all  lower 
< 1 1 1 . 1 1 ■  1 1  either  estimated  by  the  position  of 

the  index,  oi  shown  by  actually  counting  the  rings  of 

wire,  the  value  of  which  has  been  determined. 

17.  In  philosophical  experiments,  it  will  be  found 
very  convenient  lo  admit  no  more  than  one  dimension 
of  weight.  The  grain  is  of  that  magnitude  as  to  de 
serve  the  preference.  Willi  regard  to  the  number  of 
Weights  the  chemists  ought  to  be  provided  with,  wri- 
ters have  dilfered  according  to  their  habits  and  views. 
Mathematicians  have  computed  the  least  possible 
number,  with  which  all  weights  within  certain  limits 
be  ascertained;   but  their   determination    is  of 

httii  use.    Because,  with  so  small  a  number,  it  must 

often  happen,  that  the  scales  will  be  heavily  loaded 
with  weights  on  each  side,  put  in  with  a  view  only  to 
determine  the  differeni  e  between  them.  It  is  not  the 
least  possible  number  of  weights  which  it  is  necessary 
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■my  to  effect  it 
ought  to  inqu,„,  alter,  but  the  most  convenient  number 
r .  sceriauung  Ins  Inquiries  with  accuracy  and  expe- 
w  '„..  error  of  adjustment  is  the  least  possible, 
w^Mofy«Jle  We?ght>  "'  ,l"'  sca,«i  «""■!  is,  a  single 
l      ' ;     ,    ,t         ^nuns.s  tw.ee  as  likely  to  be  true,  as 

-  •  ,,  ,u  ',  ",i"  ',  "'r*'f''  and  a*  ot,ler  of  two 
grains  put  into  the  dish  to  supply  the  place  of  the  sin- 
ge five;  because  each  of  these  las,  has  its  own  proba- 
'  mm  ,TJr  "'  "' 'J "*""<'"•■  &«'  since  i,  is  asmcon- 
■»tent  jritfi convenience  to  providea  single  weiihLas 
would  be  to  have  a  single  character  ti.r  every  m  ni- 
ne «.ud  as  we  have  nine  characters,  which  we  use  in 
rotation,  to  express  higher  values  according  to  their 
position,  it  will  be  found  very  serviceable  to  make  the 

set  ot   weights  correspond  with  our  numerical  system 

f  his  directs  us  to  the  set  of  weights  us  follows'-  torni 
graiiLs,  900  g.  800  g.  700g.  000  g.  500g.  400 ...  300  200? 
100  g  90g.  80  g.  70  g.  0t.  g.  50  g.  40  g.  30  g.  20  g. lot 
9  g.  8  g.  t  g.  b  g.  5  g.  4  g.  3  g.  >2  g.  l  g.  9  it,  m%.M  I 
:  10 g.  6-l5g.  5-10 g.  4-10 g.  .•i-jOg.-j  log  mo|\ 
9-100  g.  8-100  g.  7-100  g.  0-lOtlg.  5-100  g.  4  100  g 
3-100g.  2-100  g.  1-100  g.  With  these  the  philosopher 
will  always  have  the  same  number  of  weights  in  his 
scales  as  there  are  figures  in  the  number  expressing 
the  weights  in  grains.  Thus  742.5  grains  will  be 
weighed  by  the  weights 700, 40,2,  and  5-10ths."—  Urfs 
<  Jiernii  al  Dictionary. 
Balani'ncm  oleum.  Oil  of  the  ben-nut. 
Bala.no.  ia'stahom.  (From  fiaXavos,  a  nut,  and 
Ka^avov,  a  chesnut  ;  so  called  l'rnm  its  tuberous  root^ 
Tin- earth  nut.    See  Buniutn  bulbocastanum. 

BA'LANOS.     (from  /JaAXo;,  to  cast;   because  it 
sheds  its   fruit  upon   the  ground.)     Balaams.     1.  Au 
acorn. 
'J.  The  oak  tree.     See  Qfiereus  robur. 
'.f.  Thcophrastus  uses  it  sometimes  to  express  any 
glandiferous  tree. 

I.  Prom  the  similitude  of  form,  this  word  is  used  to 
express  suppositoi  ies  ami  pessaries,  0a\aws  signify- 
ing a  mil. 

5.    A  name  of  the  idans  penis. 
Balas  ruby.     See  Spinous. 

BALAU'STH  'fil.  (From  /?<i/\ioc,  various,  and  avto, 
to  dry;  so  called  from  the  variety  of  its  colours,  and 
its  becoming  soon  dry  ;  or  from  />'\„c„,r,,,  to  L'ermi- 
nate.)  iiiiiuiistni.  A  large  rose-like  flower, of  a  red 
colour,  the  produce  Of  the  plant  from  which  we  obtain 
the  grannie.     See  I'nniin. granatwm. 

BALBUTIES.  (From  $o£alm*iO  stammer;  or  from 
bulbil,  lleb.  to  Stammer.)      A   delect   of  apeech;  pro- 
perly, that  sort  of  stammering  where  the  patient  some-. 
limes    hesitates,   and   immediately  after,  speaks  preci- 
pitately.    It  is  the  Paellismus  bolbtcttena  ol'  C'ullen. 
Baldmtmey.    See  JRthnsa  riteutn. 
Baldwin's  phosphorus.    Ignited  nitrate  of  lime. 
BALISMUS.     (BaAXio-poj;  from  jSoJtXig a>, triptOh, 
pcdibus^plamdo.)    The  specific  name  of  a  disease  in 
Good's  genus  Synclonus  lor  shaking  palsy,    (see  Chorea 
and  Tremor". 

BALI'STA.  (From  (SaXXto,  to  cast.)  The  astragu- 
lus,  a  bone  of  the  fool,  was  formerly  called  OS  bafisl*, 
be.  ause  the  ancients  used  to  cast,  it  from  then  slings. 
BALLOO'N.  (Ballon,  or  baton,  French.)  1.  A 
huge  gbtss  receiver  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  globe. 
For  certain  chemical  operations  balloons'  are  made 
with  two  necks,  placed  opposite  to  each  other  ;  one  to 
receive  the  neck  of  a  retort,  and  the  other  to  enter  the 
neck  of  a  second  balloon:  this  apparatus  is  called  enfir 
baUoons.  Their  use  is  to  increase  the  whole 
space  of  the  receiver,  because  any  number  of  these 
may  be  adjusted  to  each  other.  The  only  one  of  these 
vessels  which  is  generally  used,  is  a  small  oblong  bal- 
loon with  two  necks,  which  is  to  he  luted  to  the  retort, 
and  to  the  receiver,  or  great  balloon:  it  serves  to  re- 
move this  receiver  from  the  body  of  the  furnace,  and 
to  hinder  it  from  being  too  much  heated. 

2.  A  spherical  bag  tilled  with  a  gasol  a  small  spe- 
cific gravity,  or  with  heated  air,  by  the  buoyancy  of 
which  it  is  raised  into  the  atmosphere. 

1!  VLLO'TE.  (From  pViAAw.  to  send  forth,  and  ouS 
toroi  the  ear  ;  because  it  sends  forth  Mowers  like  ears.) 
Ballota  The  name  of  a  genus  ot  plants.  Class, 
Didvnamia  ;  Order,  Oymnospsrmia. 

IUii.oie  nibka.  Stinking  hoichound.  A  nettle- 
like  plant,  used,  when  boiled,  by  the  country  peoplf 
against  scurvy  and  cutaneous  gruntions. 
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BALM.    See  Melissa. 

Balm  of  Gilcad.    See  Dracocep/m 

Balm  of  Mecca.    See  Amyris  gitcadensis. 

Balm,  Turkey.     See  Dracoccphm 

BA'LNEUM.  (Balncum.ei.  n.  (iaXavetov,  a  balli.) 
A  bath,  or  bathing-house.    See  Hath. 

Balneum  animale.  The  wrapping  any  part  of  an 
animal  just  killed,  round  the  body,  or  a  limb. 

•Balneum  aren<e.  A  sand-bath  for  chemical  pur- 
poses. ^Seo  Bath. 

Balneum  caliditm.    A  hot-bath.    See  Bath. 

Balneum  frigidum.    A  cold-bath.    See  Bath. 

Balneum  mari*.  Balneum  maris.  A  wan%wa- 
ter  bath.    See  Bath. 

Balneum  medicatum.  A  bath  impregnated  with 
drugs. 

Balneum  siccum.  Balneum  cinereum.  A  dry 
bath,  either  with  ashes,  sand,  or  iron  filings. 

Balneum  sulphureum.     A  sulphurous  bath. 

Balneum  tepidum.    A  tepid  bath.     See  Balli. 

Balneum  vaporis.    A  vapour  bath. 

BA'LSAM.  (Balsamum ;  from  baal  somen,  He- 
brew.) The  term  balsam  was  anciently  applied  to 
any  slrong-scented,  natural  vegetable  resin  of  about  the 
fluidity  of  treacle,  inflammable,  not  miscible  with 
water,  without  addition,  and  supposed  to  be  [Assessed 
of  many  medical  virtues.  All  the  turpentines,  the  Peru 
vian  balsam,  copaiba  balsam,  &c.  are  examples  of 
natural  balsams.  Besides,  many  medicines  com 
pounded  of  various  resins,  or  oils,  and  brought  to  this 
consistence,  obtained  the  name  of  balsam.  Latterly, 
however,  chemists  have  restricted  this  term  to  vegets 
ble  juices,  either  liquid,  or  which  spontaneously  be- 
come concrete,  consisting  of  a  substance  of  a  resinous 
nature,  combined  with  benzoic  acid,  or  which  are 
capable  of  affording  benzoic  acid,  by  being  healed 
alone,  or  with  water.  They  are  insoluble  in  water, 
but  readily  dissolve  in  alkohol  and  ether.  The  liquid 
balsams  are  copaiva,  opo-balsam,  Peru,  slyrax,  Tolu  ; 
the  concrete  are  benzoin,  dragon's  blood,  and  storax. 

Balsam  apple,  male.  The  fruit  of  the  clatcrium. 
See  Momordica  elaterium. 

Balsam,  artificial.  Compound  medicines  are  thus 
termed  which  are  made  of  a  balsamic  consistence  .and 
fragrance.  They  are  generally  composed  of  expressed 
or  ethereal  oils,  resins,  and  other  solid  bodies,  which 
give  them  the  consistence  of  butter.  The  basis,  or 
body  of  them,  is  expressed  oil  of  nutmeg,  and  fre 
quently  wax,  butter,  &c.  They  are  usually  tinged 
with  cinnabar  and  saffron. 

Balsam  of  Canada.    Sec  Pinus  Balsamea. 

Balsam,  Canary.    See  Dracocephalum. 

Balsam  of  Copaiba.    See  Copaifcra  officinalis. 

Balsam,  natural.  A  resin  which  has  not  yet 
assumed  the  concrete  form,  but  still  continues  in  a 
fluid  state,  is  so  called,  as  Common  turpentine,  balsa 
mum  copaiva,  peruvianum,  tolutanum,  &c. 

Balsam,  Peruvian.    See  Myroxylon  Pcrnifcrvm. 

Balsam  of  sulphur.    See  Balsamum  sulphuris. 

Balsam  of  Tolu.     See  Toluifcra  balsamum. 

Balsam,  Turkey.    See  Dracocephalum. 

BALSAMA'TIO.  (From  balsamum,  a  balsam.) 
The  embalming  of  dead  bodies. 

Balsa'mea.  (From  balsamum,  balsam.)  The  balm 
of  Gilead  fir;  so  called  from  its  odour.  See  Pinus 
balsamea. 

Balsameljs'on.  (From  balsamum,  balsam,  and 
iXatov,  oil.)  Balm  of  Gilead,  or  true  balsamum  Ju- 
daicum. 

Ba'lsami  oleum.    Balm  of  Gilead. 

BALSA'MIC.  (Balsamica,  sc.  medicamenta;  from 
f}a\aauov,  balsam.)  A  term  generally  applied  to  sub- 
stances of  a  smooth  and  oily  consistence,  which  pos- 
sess emollient,  sweet,  and  generally  aromatic  qualities. 
HofTman  calls  those  medicines  by  this  name,  which 
are  hot  and  acrid,  and  also  the  natural  balsams,  stimu- 
lating gums,  &c.  by  which  the  vital  heat  is  increased. 
Dr.  Cullen  speaks  of  them  under  the  joint  title  of  bal- 
samica et  resinosa,  considering  that  turpentine  is  the 
basis  of  all  balsams. 

BALSAMI'FERA.  (From  balsamum,  balsam,  and 
fero,  to  bear.)    Balsam  berry. 

Balsamifkra  braziliensis.  The  copaiba  tree. 
See  Copaifera  officinalis. 

Balsamifkra  indicana:  Peruvian  balsam  tree. 
See  Myroxylon  peruiferum. 

Balsamita  fceminba.    See  Achillea  ageratum. 
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See  Polygonum  pcrsicaria. 
Balsamita  major  See  TanacetumbaUamita. 
Balsamita  mas.    Bee  Twnacetwm.  balsamita. 

Balsamita  minor.    Sweet  maudlin. 

BA'LSAMLTM.  (I'toin  haul  samm,  the  Hebrew  for 
the  prince  of  oils.)     A  Balsam.    Bee  Balsam. 

Balsamum  jsgyptiacum.     Bee  .Imyris  gilsadensis 

Balsamum  alpinum.    See  Amyris  fiUodensis\ 

Balsamum  americanum.  See  Myroiylon  pettti 
fcrum. 

Balsamum  anodynum.  A  preparation  made  from 
tucamahacca,  distilled  with  turpentine  and  soap  lini- 
ment; and  tincture  of  opium,  but  there  were  a  great 
number  of  balsams  sold  under  this  name  formerly. 

Balsamum  arc/ei.  A  preparation  composed  of 
gum-elemi  and  suet. 

Balsamum  asiaticum.     Sec  Amyris  gilcadensis. 

Balsamum  Buazilibnse.     See  Pinus  balsamea. 

Balsamum  canadense.     See  Pinus  balsamea. 

Balsamum  cephalicum.  A  distillation  from  oils, 
nutmegs,  cloves,  amlier,  &c. 

Balsamum  commkndatoris.  A  composition  of 
storax,  benzoe,  myrrh,  aloes. 

Balsamum  copaibje.     See  Copaifcra  officinalis. 

Balsamum  embryonum.  A  preparation  of  aniseed, 
fallen  into  disuse. 

Balsamum  cenuinum  antiquorum.    See  Amyris 
usis. 

Balsamum  gileadense.    See  Amyris  cileadcnsis. 

Balsamum  guaiacinum.  Balsam  ol  Peru  and 
spirits  of  wine. 

Balsamum  ouidonis.  The  same  as  balsamum 
anodynum. 

Balsamum  hungaricum.  A  balsam  prepared  from 
a  coniferous  tree  on  the  Carpathian  mountains. 

Balsamum  judaicum.     See  Amyris  gUeadut&it 

Balsamum  lucatelli.  [LucatdLi ;  so  called  from 
its  inventor  liucatellus.)  A  preparation  made  of  oil, 
turpentine,  wax,  and  red  sannders;  now  disused, 
formerly  exhibited  in  coughs  of  long  standing. 

Balsamum  mas.  The  herb  costmary.  See  Tana- 
ectvm  balsamita. 

Balsamum  e  Mecca.    Sec  Amyris  gilcadensis. 

Balsamum  mexicanum.  See  Myroxylon  pcrui- 
ferum. 

Balsamum  novum.  A  new  balsam  from  a  red  fruit 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Balsamum  odoriferum.  A  preparation  of  oil, 
wax,  and  any  essential  oil. 

Balsamum  persicum.  A  balsam  composed  of 
storax,  benzoe,  myrrh,  and  aloes. 

Balsamum  peruvianum.  See  Myroxylon  pcrui- 
ferum. 

Balsamum  racrasira.  This  balsam,  which  is  in 
odorous  when  cold,  but  of  a  smell  approaching  to  thai 
of  Tolu  balsamwhcn  heated,  is  brought  from  India  in 
gourd-shells.  It  is  slightly  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  ad 
hcres  to  the  teeth,  on  chewing.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  factitious  balsams,  and  is  scarcely  ever  pre- 
scribed in  this  country. 

Balsamum  samech.  A  factitious  balsam,  com- 
posed of  tartar,  and  spirits  of  wine. 

Balsamum  saponaijeum.  A  name  given  to  the 
preparation  very  similar  to  the  compound  soap  lini- 
ment. 

Balsamum  saturni.  The  remedy  so  named  i* 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  acetate  of  lead  in  oil  of 
turpentine,  by  digesting  the  mixture  till  it  acquires  a 
red  colour.  This  is  found  to  be  a  good  remedy  for 
cleansing  foul  ulcers ;  but  it  is  not  acknowledged  in 
our  dispensatories. 

Balsamum  styracis  benzoini.  See  Slyrax  benzoin 

Balsamum  succini.    Oil  of  amber. 

Balsamum  sulphuris.    Asolution  of  sulphur  in  oil 

Balsamum  sulphuris  anisatum.  Tercbinlhinated 
balsam  of  sulphur,  and  oil  of  aniseed. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  barbadense.  Sulphur  boiled 
with  Barbadoes  tar. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  crassum.  Thick  balsam  of 
sulphur. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  simplex.  Sulphur  boiled 
with  oil. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  terebinthinatum.  This 
is  made  by  digesting  the  sulphur  with  oil  of  turpentine 
it  is  now  confined  to  veterinary  medicine. 

Balsamum  syriacum.    Sec  Amyris  gilcadensis 

Balsamum  tolutanum.    Sec  Toluifcra  balsamum 
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Balsamum  traumaticum.  Vulnerary  balsam. 
A  torrn  ol  medicine  intended  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  tincture  commonly  called  Friar's  balsam,  so 
famous  for  curing  old  ulcers.  The  London  College 
Iiave  named  it  Finctura  Benzoini  composite 

Balsamum  »nivkrsalij.  The  unguentum  saturni- 
num  oi  old  pharmacopoeias.  See  Ceratum  plambi 
compositum. 

Balsamum  verum.    See  Amyris  gileadensis. 

Balsamum  viride.  Linseed-oil,  turpentine,  and 
verdigris  mixed  together. 

Balsamum  vrr.«  hoffmanni.  Beaume  dc  vie.  An 
artificial  balsam,  so  named  from  its  inventor,  and  com- 
posed of  a  great  variety  of  the  warmest  and  most 
grateful  essential  oils,  such  as  nutmegs,  cloves,  laven- 
der, &c,  with  balsam  of  Peru,  dissolved  in  highly 
rectified  spirit  of  wine;  but  it  is  now  greatly  abridged 
In  the  number  of  ingredients,  and  but  little  u  ed 

Balzoi'num.    The  gum  -benjamin. 

BAMBA'LIO.  (From  jiauPaivu,  to  speak  inarticu- 
lately.)    A  person  who  stammers,  or  lisps. 

Bamiio'o.     (An  Indian  root.)     See  Anmdo  bamhos. 

Ba'mia  moschata.    See  Hibiscus. 

Bamikr.  The  name  of  a  plant  common  in  Egypt, 
the  husk  of  which  they  dress  with  meat,  and,  from  its 
agreeable  flavour,  make  great  use  of  it  in  their  ragouts. 

Ban  a'rbor.    The  coffee-tree. 

Bana'na.    An  Indian  word.    See  Musa  sapicnlum. 

Bananei'ra.     See  Banana. 

Ba'ncia.    The  wild  parsnip: 

BANDAGE.  Deligatio.  Fascia.  An  apparatus 
consisting  of  one  or  several  pieces  of  linen,  or  flannel, 
anfl  intended  for  covering  or  surrounding  parts  of  the 
body  for  surgical  purposes.  Bandages  are  either  sim- 
ple or  compound.  The  chief  of  the  simple  are  the 
circular,  the  spiral,  the  uniting,  the  retaining;  the  cx- 
pellent,  and  the  creeping.  The  compound  bandages 
used  in  surgery,  are  theT  bandage,  the  suspensory  one, 
the  capistrum,  the  eighteen-tail  bandage,  and  others, 
to  be  met  with  in  surgical  treatises. 

Bandu'ra.  A  plant  which  grows  in  Ceylon,  the 
root  of  which  is  said  to  be  astringent. 

Banqu'e.  Bange.  A  species  «f  opiate  in  great  use 
throughout  the  East,  for  its  intoxicating  qualities.  It 
is  the  leaf  of  a  kind  of  wild  hemp,  growing  in  the 
countries  of  the  Levant,  and  made  into  powder,  pills, 
or  conserves. 

Ba'nioa.    The  wild  parsnip. 

Bani'las.     See  Kpidcndrum  vanilla. 

Bam'ma.     Sec  Kpidcndrum.  vanilla. 

Baobab.     See  Adansonia  digitate. 

Ba'ptica  coccus.     Kermes  berries. 

BAPTfSTE'RIUM.  (From  (ia^ui,  to  irnmerge  ) 
A  bath,  or  repository  af  water,  to  wash  the  body. 

Bapti'striim.  (From  (Sanlu,  to  dye.)  A  species 
of  wild  mustard,  so  called  from  its  reddish  colour. 

BA'RBA.  (From  barbarvs,  because  wild  nations 
are  usually  unshaven.)     1.  The  beard  of  man. 

2.  In  botany  a  species  of  pubescence,  or  down,  with 

which  the  surface  of  some  plants  are  covered  some; 

limes  in  patches  ;  as  in  the  leaves  of  the  Mescmbnjau- 
llunuim  barbalam. 

3.  Some  vegetables  have  the  specific  name  of  barba, 
the  ramifications  of  which  are  bushy,  like  a  beard,  as 
Barba,  jovis,  &C 

IIakba  aronis.    See  Arum  maculalum. 

Barba  catr*.    See  Spirea  ulmaria. 

BARnA  hirci.     See  Tragopogon. 

Barba  jovis.  Jupiter's  beard.  This  name  is  given 
to  several  plants,  as  the  silver  bush  ;  the  Scmpcrviuum 
ma  jus  ;  and  of  a  species  of  anthyllis. 

BA&BADOES.  The  name  of  an  island  in  the 
West,  from  which  we  obtain  a  mineral  tar,  and  seve- 
ral medicinal  plants. 

Barbadaes  cherry.     See  Malphigia  glabra. 

Barbadoes  nut.     See  Jatropha  curca£. 

Barbadocs  tar.  See  Petroleum  barbadm.tr,  the  use 
of  which  in  medicine  is  limited  to  its  external  appli- 
cation, at  times,  in  paralytic  cases. 

IHrba'rka.  (From  St.  Barbary,  who  is  paid  to 
have  found  its  virtues.)     See  Erysimum  harbored. 

BARBvRo'ss.r.  phjjla.  Barbarbasa's  pill.  An  an 
cient  composition  of  quicksilver,  rhubarb,  diagrlduim, 
musk,  amber,  .fee.  It  was  the  first  internal  mercurial 
medicine  which  obtained  any  real  credit. 

Ba'rbarum.  The  name  of  a  plaster  in  Scribonius 
Largus. 
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Barbatina.    A  Persian  vermifuge  seed. 

BARBA'TUS.  (From  barba,  a  beard.)  Bearded; 
applied  to  a  leaf  which  has  a  hairy  or  beard-like  pu- 
bescence ;  as  Mcscmbryanthemum  barbatum,  and  Spa- 
nanthc  paniculula. 

BARBEL.  Barbo.  An  oblong  fish,  resembling 
the  pike,  the  eating  of  the  roe  of  which  often  brings 
on  the  cholera. 

BARBERRY.     See  Bcrberis. 

BARREYRAC,  Charles.  A  French  physician  of 
the  17th  century,  who  graduated  and  settled  at  Mont- 
pelier,  where  he  acquired  great  celebrity.  He  died  in 
1699,  at  the  age  of  about  TO,  having  published  little, 
except  a  good  account  of  the  diseases  of  the  chest  and 
stomach  in  females.  Mr.  Locke,  who  became  intimate 
with"  him  abroad,  considered  him  very  similar  in  his 
manners  ami  opinions  to  Sydenham.  His  practice  is 
said  to  have  been  distinguished  for  simplicity  and 
energy. 

Barbo'ta.  The  barbut.  A  small  river-fish.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  liver,  whioh  is  esteemed 
the  most  delicate  part  of  it. 

[BAKU,  Dr.  John.  Dr.  Bard  was  of  French  descent. 
His  ancestors  preferring  their  faith  to  their  country, 
became  exiles  under  the  provisions  of  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nautcs.  Dr.  Bard  first  settled  in  his 
profession  in  Philadelphia,  but  after  practising  in  that 
city  about  five  or  six  years,  he  was  induced  to  remove 
to  New- York  in  the  year  1746.  By  the  urbanity  of  his 
manners,  his  professional  talents,  and  the  charms  of 
his  conversation,  which  was  enlivened  by  an  uncom- 
mon flow  of  cheerfulness,  enriched  by  sound  sense, 
and  loomed  by  a  large  fund  of  anecdote,  he  so  effec- 
tually recommended  himself  to  the  notice  and  friend- 
ship of  the  most  respectable  families,  that  he  was 
almost  immediately  introduced  into  a  valuable  scene 
of  business,  and  very  soon  arrived  at  the  first  rank  of 
profea  ional  eminence,  which  he  retained  through  a 
long  life  of  more  than  fourscore  years.  He  died  in 
March,  17119,  leaving  a  son  who  afterward  eclipsed  his 
father  in  his  professional  career.-^See  Tltac/i.  Med. 
Biog.     A.) 

[HARD,  Samuel,  M.D.  LL.D.  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  John  Bard,  and  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  April  1, 
174-2.  He  acquired  his  classical  education  at  Kings, 
now  Columbia  College,  in  the  city  of  New- York.  He 
spent  five  years  abroad,  and  acquired  his  medical  edu- 
cation principally  in  Edinburgh, where  he  received  bis 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  in  May,  1765.  He  com- 
menced practice  in  New- York,  but  the  events  of  the 
revolution  prevented  his  success  until  the  close  of  the 
war  in  1783,  after  which  he  rose  in  professional  emi- 
nence until  he  retired  from  practice  in  1798.  After  Ids' 
return  from  Europe,  he  was  instrumental  in  establish 
big  the  medical  faculty  which  was  annexed  to  Col um 
bia  College,  his  alma  mater,  and  he  was  appointed  the 
lust  professor  of  the  practice  of  physic.  The  esta 
blishmenl  of  the  New-York  hospital  was  effected 
principally  by  his  exertions,  and  he  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  institution.  lie 
was  author  of  several  medical  essays,  but  the  princi- 
pal work  of  his  is  a  system  of  midwifery,  published 
alter  he  retired  from  practice.  Princeton  College  in 
New  Jersey  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  (LL.D.) 
Doctor  of  Laws,  on  account  ol  the  high  reputation  of 
his  professional  skill,  learning,  and  abilities.— See 
Thach.  Med.  liiag.     A.] 

BARDA'N A.  (From  banhis,  foolish ;  because  silly 
people  are  apt  to  throw  them  on  the  garments  of  pas- 
sengers, having  the  property  of  sticking  to  whatever 
they  touch.)     Burdock.     See  Arctium  lappa. 

BARE'Ci:.  The  small  village  of  llarege, celebrated 
for  its  thermal  waters,  is  situated  on  the  French  side 
of  the  Pyrenees,  about  half  way  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  hot  springs  are 
four  in  mimlisr.  They  have  all  the  same  component 
parts,  but  differ  somewhat  in  their  temperature,  and 
ii,  the  quantity  of  sulphur,  the  hottest  being  most 
strongly  penetrated  with  this  active  ingredient,  the 
coolestof  these  waters  raises  FahrenheH  s  thermome- 
terto73deg.:  the  hottest  to  120deg.  llarege  waters 
are  remarkable  for  a  very  smooth,  soapy  lee  ;  they 
render  the  skin  very  supple  and  pliable,  and  dissolve 
perfectly  well  soap  ami  animal  lymph,  and  are  re- 
sorted to  as  a  bath  in  resolving  tumours  of  various 
kinds,  rigidities,  and  contractions  of  the  tendons,  stiff- 
ness of  the   joints,  left  by  rheumatic  and  gouly  com- 
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plaints,  and  are  highly  serviceable  in  cutam 

lions.    Internally  taken,  this  water  gives  considerable 

reliel  in  disorders  of  the  stomach,  espei  iallj  attended 

with  acidity  and  heari  burn,  in  obstinate  coHi 

dice,  and  in  gravel,  and  other  affections  ol  tin  urinai ) 

organs. 

JBari'ki.ia.     See  Barilla. 

BARILLA.  Barillor  ;  Bariglia  The  term  given 
in  commerce  to  the  impure  soda  imported  from  Spain 
and  the  Levant  It  is  made  by  burning  i.>  ashes  dif 
ferenl  plants  that  grow  on  the  eea-shore,  chieflj  ol  the 
/  ola,  and  is  brought  to  us  m  hard  porous 
of  a  speckled  brown  colour:  Kelp,  which  is 
made  in  this  country  by  burning  seaweeds,  and  is 
called  British  barilla,  is  much  more  impure. 

[Barilla  is  ninth  used  in  the  arts  on  account  of  the 
soda  it  contains. 

"  Carbonate  of  soda  is  chiefly  obtained  by  the  com- 
bustion of  marine  plants,  Hie  ashes  of  which  afford, 

by  lixiviati the  impure  alkali  (ailed  soda.     Two 

kinds  (it  rough  soda  occur  in  the  market ;  barilla  and 
kelp;  besides  which  some  native  carbonate  of  soda  is 
also  imported.  Barilla  is  the  semifused  ashes  of  the 
salsola  soda,  which  is  largely  cultivated  upon  the 
Mediterranean  shores  of  Spain,  in  the  vicinity  (d' 
Alicant.  Kelp  consists  of  (he  ashes  of 
which  are  collected  upon  the  sea  coast  and  burned  in 
kilns,  or  merely  in  excavations  made  in  the  ground 
and  surrounded  by  stones.  It  seldom  contains  more 
than  live  per  cent,  of  carbonated  alkali,  and  about 
34  tons  of  sea  weed  are  required  to  produce  one'  Ion 
of  kelp.  The  best  produce  is  from  the  hardest  furi, 
such  as  the  serratus,  digitatus,  nodosus.  an 
losus.  The  rough  alkali  is  contaminated  b; 
salt,  and  impurities,  from  which  it  may  be  separated 
by  solution  in  a  small  portion  of  water,  filtrating  the 
solution,  and  evaporating  it  at  a  low  heal;  the  com- 
mon salt  may  he  skimmed  oil' as  its  crystals  form  upon 
the  surface."— See  Webster's  Man.  of  Cheni.    A.] 

BARIUM.  (From  barytes,  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained.) The  metallic  basis  of  the  earth  barytes,  so 
named  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  discovered  ii. 

"Take  pure  barytes,  make  it  into  a  paste  with  water, 
and  put  this  on  a  plate  of  platinum.  Make  a  cavity  in 
Hie  middle  of  the  barytes,  into  which  a  globule  of 
mercury  is  to  be  placed.  Touch  the  globule  with  the 
negative  wire,  and  the  platinum  with  the  positive 
wire,  of  a  voltaic  battery  of  about  hki  pairs  of  plates 
in  good  action.  In  a  short  time  an  amalgam  win  be 
formed,  consisting  of  mercury  and  barium.  This- 
amalgam  must  be  introduced  into  a  fettle  bent  tube, 

made  of  glass  free  from  lead,  sealed  at  one  end,  which 

being  filled  with  the  vapour  of  naphtha,  is  then  to  be 
hermeticiiHy  sealed  at.  Hie  other  end.  Ileal  must  be 
applied    to   the    recurved  end  of  Hie   lube,  when'   Hie 

amalgam  lies.  The  mercury  will  distil  over,  while  the 
bai  1 1 1 1 1 1  will  remain. 

This  metal  is  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  with  a  lustre 
inferior  to  that  of  casl  iron,    it  is  fusible  ai  a  red  heat 

Its  density  h  superior  to  that  of  sulphuric  acid;   for 

though  surrounded  with  globules  of  gas,  il  sinks  imme- 
diately in  that  liquid.  When  exposed  to  air,  ii  in 
staidly  becomes  covered  With  a  crust  of  barytes;  and 

when  gently  heated  in  air,  burns  wiib  a  deep  red 
light  1 1  effervesces  violently  in  water,  converting  this 
liquid  into  a  solution  of  barytes." 

KARK.  A  term  very  frequently  employed  to  sig 
n|fy,  byway  of  eminence,  Peruvian  bark.    See  c;«. 

cluiiin. 

' ,  Cnrrihaan.     See  Cinchona  Carribaa. 

Bark,  Jamaica.    See  Cinchona  Carribaa. 

liar/:,  Peruvian.    See  Cinchona. 

.  red.     See  Cinchona  ohlongifoHa. 

Bark,  yellow.     See  Cinchona  tordifoUa. 

R  VRLEY.     See  Ih.rdnun. 

Barley,  caustic.    See  Gevadilla. 

Barley, -pearl.    See  Bordeum. 

BARM.    See  Fermehlum  cerevisia. 

RARNET.  A  town  near  London,  where  there  is  a 
mineral  water;  of  a  purging  kind,  of  a  similar  quality 
to  that  of  Epsom,  and  about-half  its  strength. 

[BAROLITE.  The  name  given  by  Kirwan  to  the 
carbonate  of  barytes.     A] 

BARO  METER.  (From  Wannc,  weight, and  imtjxu', 
measure.)  An  instrument  to  determine  the  weight  of 
the  air ;  it  is  commonly  called  a  weather  glass. 

Barolytk.    A  carbonate  of  barytes 
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lUi;o  NBS       Small  WOI  IDS  .  (  ailed  also  Neponi  - 

B.\  III  is.    i  Bapos  )    Gravity.    >•  Hippocrates  u  • 
this  word  toexpress  by  it,. an  uneasy  weight  in  any 

pail 

ii.  It  is  also  thje  Indian  name  im  ;i  Bpecies  ol  cam 
phire,  which  is  distilled  from  the  roots  of  the  true  cin- 
namon tree. 

[BARuSELENITE.  Kirwan's  name  for  the  sul- 
phate of  barytes.    A.] 

UutuAs.    Galipot.     T'ie  resinous  incrustation  on 

the  WOUndS  made  ill  I'll    ll. -es 

Barren  Flower.    See  Flos. 

BA  RRENNHBS.     See  Sim/, I  a 

BARTHOLIN  E,  Thomvs,  was  born  at  f'opeu 
bagen  in  1616.  After  studying  in  various  pans  .>i 
Europe,  particular!]  Padua,  and  graduating  at  Basil, 
be  became  professor  of  anatomy  in  Ids  native  citj  in 
which. office  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  as. well 
as  in  man)  other  branches  of  learning,  lie  was  the 
first  who  described  the  lymphatics  with  accuracy; 
though  some  of  these  vessels,  as  well  as  Lhe  lacteals 
and  Uioracic  duel,  hail  been  before  discovered  in 
other  anatomists.  Besides  many  learned  works 
which  he  published,  several  others  were  unfortunately 
destroyed  by  lire  in  1670  ;  and  he  particularly  regretted 
a  dissertation  on  Hie  ancient  practice  of  midw  ifery,  ol 

which  an  outline  was  afterward  published  liv  bis  son 
Caspar.  Of  those  which  remain,  the  most  esteemed 
are,  his  epistolary  correspondence  With  the  most  cele 

brated  of  his  cotemporaries:  his  collection  of  cases 

when'  Ueliises  have  been  discharged  by  preternatural 
OhtletSj  and  the  "Medical  and  Philosophical  Transai 
tions  of  Copenhagen,"  enriched  by  the  communications 

of  many  correspondents.     This  Fast  work  was  in  loin 
volumes,  published  within  Hie  len  years  preceding  his 
death,  which  happened  ltiftl;  and  a  fifth  was  alter 
ward  added  by  his  son. 
BARTiioLiNiA'NiE    glandul.e.        See     Sublingual 

fBARTLETT,  Jos'iah,  M.  T).  Dr.  Bartletl  was  born 
in  Amesburj  in  Massachusetts  in  17'JO,  and  afler  ac- 
quiring his  profession  commenced  practice  in  the  town 
of  Kingston  in  New  Hampshire,  where  he  had 
acquired  considerable  reputation  before  the  com 
mencemenl  of  the  American  revolution,  in  which  he 

took  an  active  and  decided  pari  in  I'avoin  of  his 
Country.  .  "  from  his  integrity  and  decision  of  ch.-nac 

ter,  Dr.  Bartlett  was  soon  designated  as  a  magistrate, 
ami  sustained  various  offices  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest<  In  1775  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  eon 
tinentai  congress.  He  attended  in  that  honourable 
assembly,  and  when  the  vote  for  American  Indepen- 
dence was  taken,  Dr.  l'.arllelt's  name  was  lirsl  (  ailed, 
as  representing  the  most  easterly  province,  and  he 
eied  in  the  allirniative  "  After  the  revo- 
lution he  was  elected  l'ovciiioi  ol  the  state  of  New- 
Ilainpshire  under  the  new  form  of  government. 

"  His  mind  was  quick  and  penetrating,  his  irtemorj 
tenacious,  his  judgment  sound  and  prospective  in, 
nai  ui  al  temper  was  open,  humane,  and  compassionate, 
in  all  his  dealings  he  was  scrupulously  just, and  faith- 
ful in  the  performance  of  all  his  engagements.  These 
shining  talents  accompanied  with  distinguished  pro 
bity.  early  in  life  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  and 
confidence  «f  his  fellow  citizens,  Bm  few  p. 
their  own  merit,  without  Hie  influence  of  family  m 
party  connexions,  have  risen  from  one  degree  of 
honour  to  another  as  he  did  ;  and  fewer  still  bine  been 

the  instances  in  which  a  succession  of  honourable  and 
important  offices,  have  been  held  h\-  am-  man  with  le^s 
envy,  or  executed  wfth  more  general  approbation  "— 
See  Thach.  Med.  Btog.    A.] 

[BARTON.  Benjamin  Smith,  M.  D.  Dr.  Barton 
was  born  at  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania  in  tTi'.ii  in 
1786  lie  went  n,  Great  Britain,  and  prosecuted  his 
medical  studies  at  Edinburgh  and  London,  lie  after 
ward  visited  Cottingen,  and  there  obtained  Hie  decree 
ol  doctor  m  medicine.  (>,,  returning  to Philadelohia 
in  1789,  he  established  himself  as  a  physician  in  that 
city  and  his  superior  talents  and  education  si,,,,,  „,„ 
-  nied  him  competent  employment  He  was  that  vear 
appointed  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Bolanv  in 
H-e  College.  ,f  Philadelphia,  and  <  on.inued  in  Hie  "dice 

on  the iincorporati finer ge  with  the  univ^rsitv 

in  1791.  Be  was  appointed  Professor  of  Materia  Me- 
,,ca  .,„  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Griffiths,  and  on  .he 
death  of  Dr.  Rush,  succeeded  hhn  in  Ha-  department 
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or  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  He  died  in 
December.  ls)l.">. 

He  published,  "  Elements  of  Zoology  and  Botany," 
"  Elements  of  Botany,  or  Outlines  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Vegetables,"  "Collections  lor  an  Essay  towards 
a  Materia  Hedica  of  the  United  Stales  ;"  besides  nu- 
merous essays  and  communications  contributed  to  the 
"  Medical  and  Physical  Journal."— See  Thacher's 
Med.  Bio«.    A.] 

BARYCOI'A.  (From  flapvs,  heavy,  and  accouw,  to 
hear.)     Deafness,  or  difficulty  of  hearing. 

Baryoco'ccai.on.  (From/fopus,  heavy, and  KOKKa- 
Ao{,  a  nut ;  because  it  gives  a  deep  sound.)  A  name 
for  the  stramonium. 

BARYPHO'NIA.  (From  (Sapvs,  dull,  and  <pwvri, 
the  voice.)     A  difficulty  of  speaking. 

BARYTE.     See  Heavy  spar. 

I!  \UV "PES.  (From  fiaovs,  heavy;  so  called  be- 
lt is  very  ponderous.)  Cauk;  Calk;  Terra 
portderosa;  Baryta.  Ponderous  earth ;  Heavy  earth. 
United  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  the  mineral 
■  ailed  sulphate  of  barytes,  or  barusclenite.  When 
united  to  carbonic  acid,  it  is  called  agratcd  barytes,  or 
carbonate  of  baryt.es.     See  I  Irani/  spar. 

Harytes,  is  a  compound  of  barium  and  oxygen.  Oxy- 
gen combines  with  two  portions  of  barium,  forming,  1. 
Barytes.    -2.   Deutoxyde  of  barium. 

1 .  Ha  ryies,  or  proto  tyde  of  barium,  "  is  best  obtained 
liv  igniting,  in  a  covered  crucible,  the  pure  crystallized 
nitrate  of  barytes.  It  is  procured  in  the  state  of 
hydrate,  by  adding  catgptic  potassaoi  soda  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  muriate  of  nitrate.  And  barytes,  slightly 
coloured  with  charcoal,  may  be  obtained  by  strongly 
igniting  the  carbonate  and  charcoal  mixed  together  in 
tine  powder.  Harytes  obtained  from  the  ignited 
nitrate  is  of  a  whitish  gray  colour:  more  caustic  than 
Ktrontites,  or  perhaps  even  lime.  It  renders  the  syrup 
of  violets  green,  and  the  infusion  of  tumeric  red.  Its 
specific  gravity  by  Fourcroy  is  •!.  When  waier  in 
small  quantity  is  poured  on  The  dry  earth,  it  slakes  like 
quicklime,  but  perhaps  with  evolution  of  more  heal. 
When  swallowed   il   acts  as  a  violent  poison.     It  is 

destitute  of  smell. 

When  pure  barytes  is  exposed,  in  a  porcelain  tube, 
at  a  heal  verging  on  ignition,  to  a  stream  of  dry  oxy- 
gen gas,  it  absorbs  the  gas  rapidly,  and  passes  to  the 
state  ofdeutoxyde  of  barium.  Hut  when  it  is  calcined 
in  contact  wilh  atmospheric  air,  we  obtain  at  first  I  his 
deuioxjile  ami  carbonate  of  barytes;  the  former  of 
which  passes  very  slowly  into  the  latter,  by  absorption 
of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  _ 

2.  The  deutoxyde  of  barium  is  of  a  greenish-gray 
."olour,  it  is  caustic,  renders  the  syrup  of  violets  green, 
And  is  not  decomposable  by  heat  or  light.     The  voltaic 

t  .duces  it.     Exposed  al  a  moderate  heat  to  car- 
bonic arid,  il  absorbs  it,  eniitling  oxygen,  and  becoming 
■  nate   of    barytes.     The    deutoxyde     is    probably 

decomposed    by  sulphuretted  hydrogen    at  ordinary 

temperatures.  Aided  by  heat,  almost  all  combustible 
bodies,  as  tvell  as  many  metals,  decompose  it.    The 

iction  of  hydrogen  is  accompanied  with  remarkable 
phenomena. 

Water  at  50°  F.  dissolves  one  twentieth  of  its  weight 
of  barytes,  and  al  '31-2°  about  one  half  of  its  weight. 
It  is  colourless,  acrid,  mid  caustic*  It  acts  powerfully 
on  the  vegetable  purples  and  yellOWS.  Exposed  to  the 
air,  il  attracts  carbonic  acid,  and  the  dissolved  barytes 
is  converted  into  carbonate,  Which  falls  down  in  inso- 
luble crusts. 

sulphur  combines  with  barytes,  when  they  are  mixed 
together,  and  heated  in  a  crucible.  The  same  com- 
pound is  more  economically  obtained  by  igniting  a 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  harytes  and  charcoal  in  fine 
powder.  This  sulphuret  is  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour, 
ami  when  dry  without  smell.  When  this  substance  is 
pui  into  hot  water,  a  powerful  action  is  manifested. 
The  waier  is  decomposed,  and  tyvo  new  products  are 
formed,  namely,  hydrosiilphuret,  and  hvdroguretted 
sulphuret  of  barytes.  The  first  crystallizes  as  the 
liquid  cools,  the  second  remains  dissolved.  TMhydro- 
sulphurrt  is  a  compound  of  9.75  of  barytes  with  2J85 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Us  crystals  should  he  quickly 
separated  by  filtration,  and  dried  by  pressure  between 
the  folds  of  porous  paper.  They  are  white  scales, 
have  a  silky  lustre,  are  soluble  in  waier,  and  yield  a 
solution  bavin'.'  a  greenlBh  tinge.  lis  tasie  is  acrid, 
sulphureous,  and  when  mixed  with  the  hydroguretted 
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sulphuret,  eminently  corrosive.  It  rapidly  attracts 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  converted  into  the 
sulphate  of  barytes.  The  hydroguretted  sulphuret  is  a 
compound  of  9.75  barytes  with  4.125  bisulphuretted 
hydro*en:  but  contaminated  with  sulphite  and  hypo 
sulphite  in  unknown  proportions.  The  dry  sulphuret 
consists  probably  of  2  sulphur  +  9.75  barytes.  The 
readiest  way  of  obtaining  barytes  water  is  to  boil  the 
solution  of  the  sulphuret  with  deutoxyde  of  copper, 
which  seizes  the  sulphur,  white  the  hydrogen  flies  oft", 
and  the  barytes  remains  dissolved. 

Phosphuret  of  barytes  may  be  easily  formed  by  ex- 
posing the  constituents  together  to  heat  in  a  glass  tube. 
Their  reciprocal  action  is  so  intense  as  to  cause  igni- 
tion. Like  phosphuret  of  lime,  it  decomposes  water, 
and  causes  the  disengagement  of  phoephuretted  hydro- 
gen gas,  yvhich  spontaneously  inflames  with  contact 
of  air.  When  sulphur  Is  made  to  act  on  the  deutoxyde 
of  barytes,  sulphuric  acid  is  formed,  which  unites  to  a 
portion  of  the  earth  into  a  sulphate. 

The  salts  of  barytes  are  white,  and  more  or  less 
transparent.  All  the  soluble  sulphates  cause  in  the 
soluble  sails  of  barytes  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid.  They  are  all  poisonous  except  the  sulphate;  and 
hence  the  proper  counter-poison  is  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  liir  ibe  carbonate,  and  sulphate  of  soda  for  the 
soluble  sails  of  barytes," 

Pure  barytes  has  a  much  stronger  affinity  than  any 
other  body  for  sulphuric  acid;  it  turns  blue  tincture 
of  cabbage  green.  Il  is  entirely  infusible  by  heat  alone, 
but  melts  when  mixed  with  various  earths.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  4.000.  It  changes  quickly  in  the  air, 
swells,  becomes  soft,  and  falls  into  a  white  powder, 
With  Ibe  acquisition  of  about  one  fill h  of  its  weight. 
This  slaking  is  much  more  active  and  speedy  than  that 
of  lime.  It  combines  with  phosphorus,  which  com- 
pound decomposes  water  rapidly.  It  unites  to  sulphur 
by  the  dry  and  humid  way.  Il  has  a  powerful  attrac- 
tion for  water,  which  it  absorbs  with  a  hissing  noise, 
and  consolidates  it  strongly.  It  is  soluble  in  twenty 
limes  its  weigh)  ol  cold,  and  twice  ils  weight  of  boiling 
yvaler.  Its  crystals  are  long  four-sided  prisms  of  a 
satin  like  appearance.  It  is  a  deadly  poison  to  ani- 
mals. 

Other  Methods  of  obtaining  Barytes. — 1.  Take  na- 
tive carbonate  of  barytes;  reduce  it  lo  a  fine  powder, 
and  dissolve  it  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  diluted  nitric 
acid  ;  evaporate  Ibis  solution  llll  a  pellicle  appears,  and 
then  suffer  it  to  crystallize  in  a  shallow  basin.  The 
salt  obtained  is  nitrate  of  barytes;  expose  this  nitrate 
of  harytes  to  the  action  of  heat  in  a  china -cup,  or  silver 
crucible,  and  keep  it  in  a  dull  red  heat  lor  at  least  one 
hour;  then  sutler  the  vessel  to  cool,  and  transfer  the 
greenish  solid  contents,  which  are  pure  barytes,  into  a 
well  stopped  bpttle.  When  dissolved  in  a  small  quan- 
lily  of  distilled  yvaler,  and  evaporated,  it  may  be  ob- 
tained iii  a  beautiful  crystalline  form. 

hi  this  process  the  nitric,  acid,  added  to  the  native 
Carbonate  of  barytes,  unites  lo  Hie  barytes,  and  expels 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  forms  nil  rate  of  barytes;  on 
exposing  this  nitrate  to  heal,  it  parts  with  its  nitric 
acid,  which  becomes  decomposed  into  its  constituents, 
leaving  the  barytes  behind. 

2.  Pure  barytes  may  likewise  be  obtained  from  its 
sulphate.  For  ibis  purpose,  boil  powdered  sulphate 
of  barytes  in  a  solution  of  lyvice  or  three  times  its 
weight  of  carbonate  of  poiassa,  in  a  Florence  flask,  for 
about  two  hours;  filler  the  solution,  and  expose 
what  remains  on  the  filter  to  the  action  of  a  violent 
heat. 

In  this  case,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  I  he  barytes  unites 
to  the  poiassa.  and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  latter 
joins  to  ibe  barytes;  hence  sulphate  of  poiassa  and 
carbonate  of  barytes  are  obtained.  The  former  is  in 
solution,  and  passes  through  the  filter;  the  latter  is 
insoluble,  and  remains  behind.  From  ibis  artificial 
carbonate  of  barytes,  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  oft 
by  heat.  ...  •     _. 

"Baryta  murias.  Terra  povdrrosa  salita.  Ihe 
muriate  of  barytes  is  a  very  acrid  and  poisonous  pre- 
paration. In  small  doses  il  proves  sudorific,  diuretic, 
cleoi.sliuent,  and  alterative;  in  an  over-dose,  emetic, 
and  violently  purgative.  The  late  I)r  <  raw  ford  found 
it  very  serviceable  in  all  diseases  connected  with  scro- 
fula; und  the  Germans  have  employed  it  with  great 
success  in  some  diseases  of  the  skin  and  viscera,  and 
obstinate  ulceis.    The  dose  of  the  saturated  soluiiou  in 
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distilled  water,  is  from  five  to  fifteen  drops  for  children, 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  for  adults. 

Basaal.  (Indian.)  The  name  of  an  Indian  tree 
A  dccoctiorrof  its  leaves,  with  ginger,  In  water,  ia 
used  as  a  gargle  in  disorders  of  the  fauces.  The  ker- 
nels of  the  fruit  kill  worms. — Hay's  Jlist. 

BASA'LTES.  (In  the  JEthiopic  tongue,  this  word 
means  iron,  which  is  the  colour  of  the  stone.)  A 
heavy  and  hard  kind  of  stone,  found  standing  up  in 
the  form  of  regular  angular  columns,  composed  of  a 
number  of  joints,  one  placed  upon  and  nicely  lined  to 
another  as  if  formed  by  the  hands  of  a  skilful  archi- 
tect. It  is  found  in  beds  and  veins  in  granite  and  mica 
slate,  the  old  red  sandstone,  limestone,  and  coal  for- 
mations. It  is  distributed  over  the  whole  world  ;  but 
nowhere  is  it  met  with  in  greater  variety  than  in 
Scotland".  The  German  basalt  is  supposed  to  lie  a  wa- 
tery deposite ;  and  that  of  France  to  be  of  volcanic  origin. 

The  most  remarkable  is  the  columnar  basaltes, 
which  forms  immense  masses,  composed  of  columns 
thirty,  forty,  or  more  feet  in  height,  and  of  enormous 
thickness.  Nay,  those  at  Fairhead  are  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high.  These  constitute  some  of  the  most 
astonishing  scenes  in  nature,  for  the  immensity  and 
regularity  of  their  parts.  The  coast  of  A  nti  im  in  Ire 
land,  for  the  space  of  three  miles  in  length,  exhibits  a 
very  magnificent  variety  of  columnar  cliffs;  and  the 
Giant's  Causeway  consists  of  a  point  of  that  coast 
formed  of  similar  columns,  and  projecting  into  iliesea 
upon  a  descent  for  several  hundred  feet.  These 
Columns  are,  for  the  most  part,  hexagonal,  and  fit  very 
accurately  together  ;  but  most  frequently  not  adherent 
to  each  other,  though  water  cannot  penetrate  between 
them.  And  the  basaltic  appearances  on  the  Hebrides 
Islands  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  as  described  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  visited  them  in  1772,  are  upon  a 
scale  very  striking  for  their  vastness  and  variety. 

[Basaltes  belongs  to  a  class  of  rocks  now  called 
superincumbent.  They  are  always  found  in  a  vertical 
position,  resting  upon  oilier  strata  of  rocks  which  are 
horizontal.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
arc  the  Pallisuilo  rocks,  extending  forty  miles  or  more 
along  the  Hudson  river,  on  its  west  bank,  partly  in 
New-Jersey  and  partly  in  the  state  of  New- York. 
There  are  other  ridges  of  the  same  formation  in  other 
parts  of  New-Jersey,  all  resting  upon  sandstone.  On  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  tl»e  basaltic  rocks,  as 
they  have  been  described  by  travellers,  particularly  by 
Mr.  Schoolcraft,  have  a  grand  and  imposing  appear- 
ance. There  is  a  ridge  of  this  kind  of  rock  extending 
a  number  of  miles  north  from"New-Haven,  in  thestate 
of  Connecticut.  A  singular  formation  of  basaltic, 
rocks  is  found  in  North  Carolina,  constituting  a  wall 
many  miles  in  extent,  which  lias  given  rise  to  much 
controversy  ;  but  Dr.  Wood  house,  of  Philadelphia,  set- 
tled the  question,  as  to  the  true  nature  of  this  for- 
mation. 

"  Basalt  (says  professor  Eaton)  is  a  hornblende  rock, 
not  primitive,  probably  of  volcanic  origin.  Subdivi- 
sions—-flmyo-i/aiVi/,  when  amorphous,  of  a  compact 
texture,  but  containing  cellules,  empty  or  filled. 
Greenstone  trap,  when  of  a  columnar  structure,  or  in 
angulai  blocks,  often  coarse-grained.  Variety — Toad- 
stone,  when  the  amygdaloid  has  a  warty  appearance, 
and  resembles  slag."     A.] 

Basaltic  hornblende.     See  Hornblende. 

BASANITE.    See  Flinty  slate. 

Basani'tes.  (From  tiaoavtgu),  to  find  out.)  A  stone 
said,  by  Pliny,  to  contain  a  bloody  juice,  and  useful  in 
diseases  of  the  liver :  also  a  stone  upon  which,  by 
some,  the  purity  of  gold  was  formerly  said  to  be  tried, 
and  of  which  medical  mortars  were  made. 

BASE.    See  Basis. 

Base,  acidifiable.     See  Acid. 

Base,  acidifying.     See  rfcid. 

Basia'tio.  (From  basio,  to  kiss  i  Venereal  con- 
nexion between  the  sexes. 

Basia'tor.    See  Orbicularis  oris 

BASIL.    See  Ocimum  basilicum. 

BASILA'RIS.     See  Basilary.    ' 

Basilaris  aRTERIa.  Basilary  artery.  An  artery  of 
the  brain ;  so  called,  because  it  lies  upon  the  basilary 
process  of  the  occipital  bone.  It  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  vertebral  arteries  within  the  skull,  and 
runs  forwards  to  the  sella  turcica  along  the  pons  varo- 
lii, which  it  supplies,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  pans,  with 
blood 


Basilaris  porcessi  -      See  Occipital 
Basilaris  apophysis.    See  Occipital  bont 

i:  \SII.A  i;  V.  [Basilaris  from  /WiAcx.,  a  king.) 
Several  parts  of  the  body,  hones,  arteries,  veim  pi" 
named  by  the  ancients,  from  then 
situation  being  connected  with  or  leading  to  the  liver 
or  brain,  which  they  considered  as  the  scat  of  the  soul 
or  royalty. 

Basi'lica  mediana.    See  Basilica  vena. 

Basilii  v  hux.    The  walnut. 

Basilica  vena.  The  large  vein  that  runs  in  the  In- 
ternal part  "f  the  arm,  and  evacuates  its  blood  into  the 
axillary  vein.  The  branch  which  crosses,  ai  the  head 
of  the  arm,  to  join  this  vein,  is  called  the  basilii 
■  They  may  either  of  them  be  opened"  in  the 
operation  of  bloodletting. 

Basilicon.     See  Ba  nluni. 

BASl'MCUM.  (From  PaoiXlicos,  royal;  so  called 
from  its  great  virtues.)     See  Ocimum  basilicum. 

Ba-silicuh  unqubntum.  Vnguentum  basilicum 
>.       Ail    ointment    popularly    so   railed    from    Its 

having  the  ocimum  basilicum  in  its  composition.     It 

came  afterward  to  be  composed  of  wax,  resin,  &C 
and  is  now  called  ceratum  rt 

BASIL1CUS.     (From  jlaaiXcvi,  a  king.    See  Bo 
laru.)     Basilic. 

Basilicus  pulvis.  The  royal  powder.  A  prepara- 
tion formerly  composed  of  calomel,  rhubarb,  and  jalap. 
Many  compositions  were,  by  the  ancients,  so  called, 
from  their  supposed  pre-eminence. 

Basii.i'oion.  An  Itchy  ointment  was  formerly  SO 
called  by  Galen. 

Ba'sii.13.  A  name  formerly  given  to  collyriums  of 
supposed  virtues,  by  Galen. 

BASXLI'SCUS.  '  (From  /WiXci-?,  a  king.)  I.  The 
basilisk,  or  cockatrice,  a  poisonous  serpent;  so  called 
from  a  white  spot  upon  its  head,  which  resembles  a 
crown. 

2.  The  philosopher's  stone. 

3.  Corrosive  sublimate. 

BASIO.  Some  muscles  so  have  the  first  pari  ol 
their  names,  because  they  originate  from  tin-  basilary 
process  of  the  occipital  hone. 

Basioi:erato  ciionhro  qlossus.  Bee  Ifyoglossus . 

BabIO-SLOSSUM.     See  Ifyoglossus. 

Basio-PHARYNSAus.  See  Constrictor  pharyngis 
vinliiis. 

BA'SIS.  (From  jSaivai,  to  go:  the  support  of  any 
thing,  upon  which  U  stands  or  goes.)  Base.  1.  This 
word  is  frequently  applied  anatomically  lo  the  body  of 
any  part,  or  to  that,  part  lrom  which  the  oilier  parts 
appear,  as  it  were,  to  proceed,  or  by  which  they  are 
supported. 

2.  In  pharmacy  it  signifies  the  principal  ingredient. 

3.  In  chemistry,  usually  applied  to  alkalies,  earths, 
and  metallic  o.vydes,  in  their  relations  to  I  he  acids  and 
salts.  It  is  sometimes  also  applied  lo  tin:  particular 
constituents  of  an  acid  or  oxyde,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  substance  combined  with  the  oxygen,  &c.  is 
the  basis  of  tile  compound  to  which  it  owes  its  parti- 
cular qualities.  This  notion  seems  iinphilosophical, 
as  these  qualities  depend  as  much  on  the  stale  of  com- 
bination as  on  Hit  nature  of  the  constituent. 

Basi  colica.  The  name  of  a  medicine  in  Scribo- 
nius  Largos,  compounded  of  aromatiis  and  honey. 

BASSOltlNE.  This  substance  is  extracted  from 
the  gum  resins  which  contain  it,  by  treating  them  sue 
cessively  with  water,  alkohol,  and  tether.  Bessorine 
being  insoluble  in  these  liquids,  remains  mixed  merely 
witli  the  woody  particles,  from  which  it  is  easy  to 
separate  it,  by  repeated  washing.;  and  decantations 
because  one  of  its  characteristic  properties  is  to  swell 
extremely  in  the  water  and  to  become  very  buoyant 
This  substance  swells  up  in  cold  as  well  as  in  boiling 
water,  without  any  of  ils  parts  dissolving.  It  is  soli" 
hie  however  almost  completely  by  Hie   aid  of  heal,  in 

water  sharpened  with  nitric  oi  muriatic  acid.  '  if 
after  concentrating  with  a  gentle  heat  the  nitric  solu- 
tion, we  add  highly  rectified  alkohol,  there  results  a 
while  precipitate,  flocculent  and  bulky,  which,  washed 
with  much  alkohol  and  dried,  does  not  form,  at  the 
utmost,  the  tenth  of  the  quantity  of  baasorine  em- 
ployed, and  which  presents  all  the  properties  of  gum- 
arabic.    Vaui/uilm,  Bulletin  dr.  Pharmacie,  Hi.  56. 

BASTARD.  A  term  often  employed  in  medicine, 
and  botany,  to  designate  a  disease  or  plant  which  has 
the  appearance  of,  but  is  not  in  reality  what  it  renew- 
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hies:  The  same  of  that  which  it  simiiates  is  generally 
attached  to  it,  as  bastard  iiei'ipiteumoiiy,  bastaid  pel 
litory,  .Sec. 

Bastard  pcllitury.     Sec  Aehillaa  ptarmica. 
Bastard  pleurisy.     See  Peripneumonia  uutlia. 
Batatas.     (So  the  natives  of  Peru  call  the  root  of 
a  convolvulus  falso.    The  potato,  which  is  a  native 
of  tliat  country.      See  Solanum  tuberotum,  and  Con- 
volvulus batatas. 

[The  Solanum  tuberosum  is  the  common  potato, 
from  which  all  the  edible  varieties  are  derived  The 
(  miuclvulus  batatas  is  the  Carolina  or  sweet  potato 
of  the  United  States.  A.] 
Batatas  i-ekkoiuna.  The  purging  potato. 
BATH.  BaXavtiov  Balneum.  A  bath. 
1.  A  convenient  receptacle  of  water,  for  persons  lo 
wash  or  plunge  in,  either  for  health  or  pleasure.  Tln.se 
are' distinguished  into  hot  and  cold;  aud  are  either 
natural  or  artificial.  The  natural  hot  baths  are  formed 
if  l lie  water  of  hot  springs,  of  which  there  are  many 
in  different  parts  of  the  world;  especially  in  those 
countries  where  there  are,  or  have  evidently  keen, 
volcanoes*  'The  artificial  hot  baths  consist  either  01 
water, or  of  some  other  fluid,  made  hot  by  art.  The 
cold  bath  consists  of  water,  either  fresh  or  salt,  in  its 
natural  degree  of  heat ;  or  it  may  be  made  colder  by 
art,  as  by  a  mixture  of  nitre,  sal-ammoniac,  &c.  The 
chief  hot  baths  in  our  country  are  those  of  Bath  and 
Bristol,  and  those  of  Buxton  and  Matlock  ;  which  lat- 
ter, however,  are  rather  warm,  or  tepid  ,  than  hot.  The 
use  of  baths  is  found  to  be  beneficial  in  diseases  of 
the  head,  as  palsies,  &c. ;  in  cuticular  diseases,  as 
leprosies,  &c. ;  obstructions  and  constipations  of  the 
bowels,  the  scurvy,  and  stone  ;  and  in  many  diseases 
of  women  and  children.  The  cold  bath,  though  popu- 
larly esfeemed  one  of  the  most  innocent  remedies  yet 
discovered,  is  not,  however,  to  be  adopted  indiscrimi- 
nately. On  the  contrary,  it  is  Jiable  to  do  considerable 
mischief  in  some  cases  of  diseased  viscera,  and  is  not, 
in  any  case,  proper  to  be  used  during  the  existence  of 
i  osiiveness.  As  a  preventive  remedy  for  the  young, 
and  as  a  general  bracer  for  persons  of  a  relaxed  fibre, 
especially,  of  the  female  sex,  it  often  proves  highly 
advantageous;  and,  in  general,  the  popular  idea  is 
a  correct  one,  l  hat  the  glow  which  succeeds  the  use  of 
cold  or  temperate  bath,  is  a  test  of  their  utility ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  producing  chilliness,  head- 
ache, &c.  is  a  proof  of  their  being  pernicious. 

1.  The  Cold  fiat h.  The  diseases  and  morbid  symp- 
toms, for  which  the  cold  bath,  under  one  form  or 
another,  may  be  applied  with  advantage,  are  very 
numerous ;  and  some  of  them  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion. One  of  the  most  important  of  its  uses  is  in  ar- 
ihitt.  fever ;  and,  under  proper  management,  it  forms  a 
highly  valuable  remedy  in  this  dangerous  disorder.  It 
is  highly  important,  however,  to  attend  to  the  precau- 
tions which  the  use  of  this  vigorous  remedial  process 
requires.  "Affusion  with  cold  water,"  Dr.  Carrie ob- 
ei  vis,  "  may  be  used  whenever  the  heat  of  the  body 
is  steadily  above  the  natural  standard,  when  there  is 
no  sense  of  chilliness,  and  especially  when  there  is  no 
general  nor  profuse  perspiration.  If  used  during  the 
cold  stage  of  a  fever,  even  though  the  heat  be  higher 
than  natural,  it  brings  on  interruption  of  respiration,  a 
fluttering*,  weak,  and  extremely  quick  pulse,  and  cer- 
tainly might  be  carried  so  far  as  to  extinguish  anima- 
tion entirely."  The  most  salutary  consequence  which 
follows  the  proper  use  of  this  powerful  remedy,  is  the 
production  of  free  and  general  perspiration.  It  is  this 
circumstance  that  appears  to  give  so  much  advantage 
to  a  general  affusion  of  cold  water  in  fevers,  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  partial  application.  "  The  cold  bath  is  bet- 
ter known,  especially  in  this  country,  as  a  general  tonic 
remedy  in  various  chronic  diseases.  The  general  cir- 
cumstances of  disorder  for  which  cold  bathing  appears 
to  be  of  service,  according  lo  Dr.  Saunders,  are  a  lan- 
gourand  weakness  of  circulation,  accompanied  with 
profuse  sweating  and  fatigue,  on  very  moderate  exer- 
tion ;  tremors  in  the  limbs,  and  many  of  those  symp- 
toms usually  called  nervous ;  where  the  moving  pow- 
ers are  weak,  and  the  mind  lislless  and  indolent;  but, 
at  the  same  lime,  where  no  permanent  morbid  ob- 
struction, or  visceral  disease,  is  present.  Such  a  state 
of  body  is  often  the  consequence  of  a  long  and  debili- 
tating  sickness,  or  of  a  sedentary  life,  without  using 
the  exercise  requisite  to  keep  up  the  activity  of  the 
bodily  powers.     In  all  these  cases,  the  great  object  to 
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be  fulfilled,  is  to  produce  a  considerable  reaction,  from 
the  shock  of  cold  water,  at  the  expense  of  as  little 
heat  as  possible  ;  and  when  cold  bathing  doeB  harm, 
it  is  precisely  where  the  powers  of  the  body  are  too 
languid  to  bring  on  reaction,  and  the  chilling  effects 
remain  unopposed.  When  the  patient  feels  the  shock 
of  immersion  very  severely,  and,  from  experience  of 
its  pain,  has  acquired  an  insuperable  dread  of  this 
application ;  when  he  has  felt  little  or  no  friendly  glow 
to  succeed  the  first  shock,  but  on  coming  out  of  the 
bath  remains  cold,  shivering,  sick  at  the  stomach,  op- 
pressed with  headache,  languid,  drowsy,  and  listless, 
and  averse  to  food  and  exercise  during  the  whole  of 
the  day,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  bath  has  been  too 
cold,  the  shock  too  severe,  and  no  reaction  produced  at 
all  adequate  to  the  impression  on  the  surface  of  the 

body. 

Table  is  a  kind  of  slow,  irregular  fever,  or  rather 
febricula,  in  which  Dr.  Saunders  has  often  found  the 
cold  bath  of  singular  service.  This  disorder  princi- 
pally affects  persons  naturally  of  a  sound  constitution, 
but  who  lead  a  sedentary  life,  and  at  the  same  lime 
are  employed  in  some  occupation  which  strongly  en- 
gages their  attention,  requires  much  exertion  of 
thought,  and  excites  a  degree  of  anxiety.  Such  persons 
have  constantly  a  pulse  rather  quicker  than  natural, 
hot  hands,  restless  nights,  and  an  impaired  appetite, 
but  without  any  considerable  derangement  in  the  di- 
gestive organs.  This  disorder  will  continue  for  a  long 
lime  in  an  irregular  way,  never  entirely  preventing 
their  ordinary  occupation,  but  rendering  it  more  than 
usually  anxious  and  fatiguing,  and  often  preparing  the 
way  for  confirmed  hypochondriasis.  Persons  in  this 
situation  are  remarkably  relieved  by  the  cold  halh, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  bear  it  well  ;  and  its  use  sh.-tflld 
also,  if  possible,  be  aided  by  thai  relaxation  from  busi 
ness,  and  that  diversion  of  the  mind  from  its  ordinary 
train  of  thinking,  which  are  obtained  by  attending  a 
watering  place.  The  Doctor  also  found  cold  bathing 
hurtful  in  chlorosis,  and  observes,  that  it  is  seldom  ad 
visable  in  those  cases  of  disease  in  the  stomach  which 
are  brought  on  by  high  living,  and  constitute  what  may 
be  termed  the  true  dyspepsia. 

The  topical  application  of  cold  water,  or  of  a  cold 
saturnine  lotion,  in  cases  of  local  inflammation,  has 
become  an  established  practice ;  the  efficacy  of  which 
is  daily  experienced.  Bums  of  every  description  will 
bear  a  most  liberal  use  of  cold  water,  or  even  of  ice ; 
and  this  may  be  applied  to  a  very  extensive  inflamed 
surface,  without  even  producing  the  ordinary  effects 
of  general  chilling,  which  would  be  brought  on  from 
the  same  application  to  a  sound  and  healthy  skin. 
Another  very  distressing  symptom,  remarkably  id  iev  id 
by  cold  water,  topically  applied,  is  that  intolerable 
itching  in  the  vagina,  which  women  sometimes  ■ 
rience,  entirely  unconnected  with  any  general  cause, 
and  which  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  herpes  confined  to 
that  part  Cold  water  has  also  been  used  topically  in 
the  various  cases  of  strains,  bruises,  and  similar  inju- 
ries, in  tentinous  and  ligamentous  parts,  with  success  , 
also  in  rigidity  of  muscles,  that  have  been  long  kept  at 
rest,  in  order  to  favour  the  union  of  bone,  where  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  organic  injury,  but  only  a  de- 
ficiency of  nervous  energy,  and  in  mobility  of  parts,  or 
at  most,  only  slight  adhesions,  which  would  give  way 
to  regular  exercise  of  the  weakened  limb.  Another 
very  striking  instance  of  the  powerful  effects  of  topical 
cold,  in  stimulating  a  part  to  action,  is  shown  in  the 
use  of  cold,  or  even  iced  water,  to  the  vagina  of  per- 
turient  women,  during  the  dangerous  hemorrhages 
that  lake  place  from  the  uterus,  on  the  partial  separa- 
tion of  the  placenta. 

2.  The  Shower  Bath.  A  species  of  cold  bath.  A 
modern  invention,  in  which  the  water  falls  through 
numerous  apertures  on  the  body.  A  proper  apparatus 
for  this  purpose  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  shops.  The 
use  of  the  shower  bath  applies,  in  every  case,  to  the 
same  purposes  as  the  cold  bath,  and  Is  often  attended 
with  particular  advantages.  1.  From  the  sudden  con- 
tact of  the  water,  which,  in  the  common  cold  hath,  is 
only  momentary,  but  which,  in  fhe  shower  bath,  may 
be  prolonged,  repeated,  and  modified,  at  pleasure; 
and,  secondly,  from  the  head  and  breast,  which  ore 
exposed  to  some  inconveuience  and  danger  in  the 
common  bath,  being  here  effectually  seeured,  by  re- 
ceiving the  tiisi  shock  of  the  water. 
3    The   T'pid  Bath      The  range  of  temperature, 
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from  the  lowest  degree  of  the  hot  hath  to  the  highest 
of  the  cold  bath,  forma  what  may  be  termed  the  tepid. 
In  general,  the  heal  of  water  which  we  should  term 
tepid,  is  about  90deg.  In  a  medicinal  point  of  \  iew, 
it  produces  the.  greatest  effect  in  ardent  fever,  where 
the  temperature  is  little  above  that  of  health,  hut  the 
powers  of  the  body  weak,  not  able  to  bear  the  vigor- 
ous application  of  cold  immersion.  In  cutaneous  dis 
eases,  a  tepid  bath  is  often  quite  siitlicient  to  produce 
;i  salutary  relaxation,  and  perspirahilitv  of  the  skin. 

4V  The  Hot  Bath.  From  03  to96deg.  of  Fahrenheit, 
the  hot  bath  lias  a  peculiar  tendency  to  bring  on  a 
state  of  repose,  to  alleviate  any  local  irritation,  and 
thereby  in, lure  sleep,  it  is,  upon  the  whole, -a  safer 
remedy  than  the  cold  bath,  and  more  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  \<ry  weak  and  irritable  Constitutions,  whom 
■  >-  produced  by  cold  immersion  would  oxer- 
power,  anil  wlio  have  not  sufficient  vigour  of  circulation 
for  an  adequate  reaction.  In  cases-of  topical  inflam- 
mation, connected  with  a  phlogistic  state  of  body, 
preceded  by  rigour  and  general  lever,  and  where  the 
local  formation  of  matter  is  the  solution  of  the  general 
inflammatory  symptoms,  experience  directs  as  to  the 
use  of  the  warm  relaxing  applications,  rather  than 
those  which,  by  exciting  a  general  reaction,  would  in- 
crease the  local  complaint.  This  object  is  particularly 
to  be  consulted  when  the  part  affected  is  one  that  is 
essential  to  life.      Hence  it  is  that  in  fever,  where  there 

Is  a  meat  determination  to  the  lungs,  and  the  respi- 
ration appears  to  be  locally  affected,  independently  of 
Hie  oppression  produced  by  mere  febrile  increase  of 
circulation,   practitionqai  have  avoided  the  external 

use  of  cold,  in  order  to  promote  the  solution  of  the 

fever;  and  have  trusted  to  the  general  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  along  with  the  topic  ally  relaxing  applica- 
tion of  warm  vapour, inhaled  by  the  lungs.  Warm 
bathing  appeals  to  be  peculiarly  well  calculated  to  re- 
lieve those  complaints  thai  seem  to  depend  pn  an  irre- 
gular or  diminished  action  of  any  pari  of  the  aliment 
arjr  canal;    and  the  state  of  the  skin,  produced  by 

immersion  in  warm  water,  seems  highly  favourable  to 
the  healthy  action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  .\no 
ther  very  important  use  of  the  warm  bath,  is  in  her- 
petic eruptions,  by  relaxing  the  skin,  and  rendering  ii 
more  pervious,  ami  preparing  it  admirably  for  receiv- 
ing the  stimulant  applications- of  tar  oflriment,  mercu- 
rials, and  the  like,  that  are  intended  to  restore  it  to  a 
healthy  stale.  The  constitutions  of  children  seem 
more  extensively  Relieved  by  tin-  warm  bath  than  those 
of  adults;  and  this  remedy  seems  more  generally  ap- 
plicable to  acute  fevers  in  them  than  in  persons  of  a 
mine  advanced  age.  Where  the  warm  bath  produces 
its  salutary  operation,  it  is  almost  always  followed  by 
an  easy  and  profound  sleep.  Dr. Saunders  strongly 
recommends  the  use  of  the  tepid  bath,  or  even  one  of 
a  higher  temperature, in  the  true  metrorrhagia  of  fe- 
males, In  paralytic  affections  of  particular  parts,  the 
powerful  stimulus  of  heated  water  is  generally  allowed; 

and  ill  these  eases,  the  ellect  may  be  assisted  by  any 
thing  which  will  increase  the  stimulating  properties 
of  the  water;  as,  liir  instance,  by  the  addition  of  salt. 
Iii  these  cases,  much  benefit  may  be  expected  from  the 
use  of  warm  sea  baths.  The  application  of  the  warm 
bath  topically,  as  in  pediluvia,  or  fomentations  to  the 
feet,  often  produces  the  most  powerful  effects  in  qui- 
eting irritations  in  fever,  and  bringing  on  a  sound  and 
refreshing  repose.  The  cases  in  which  the  warm  bath 
is  likely  to  be  attended  with  danger,  are  particularly 
those  where  there  exists  a  strong  tendency  to  a  deter* 

mination    of   blood    to   the   bead;     and   apoplexy   has 

sometimes  been  thus  brought  on.  The  lowest  temper- 
ature will  be  required  for  cutaneous  complaints,  and 
trl  bring  on  relaxation  in  the  skin,  during  febrile  irrita- 
tion; the  warmer  will  be  necessary  in  paralysis:  more 
heat  should  be  employed  on  a  deep-sealed  part  than 
one  that  is  superficial. 

5.  The  Vapour  Bath.  The  vapour  bath,  called  also 
Balneum  laconicim,  though  not  much  employed  in 
England,  forms  a  valuable  remedy  iu  a  variety  of 
cases.  In  most  of  the  hot  natural  waters  on  the  Con 
tinent,  the  vapour  bath  forms  a  regular  part  of  the 
bathing  apparatus,  and  is  there  highly  valued.  In  no 
country,  however,  is  this  application  carried  to  so 
gr-at  an  extent  as  in  Russia,  where  it  tonus  the  prin- 
cipal and  almost  daily  luxury  of  all  the  people,  in  every 
rank  ;  and  it  is  emploj  ed  as  a  soven  ign  remedy  for  a 
greal  variety  of  disorders.  The  lion.  Mr.  basil  C'och- 
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rane  has  lately  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Vapour 
Bath,  from  which,  II  appear*,  he  has  brought  the  ap 

paralus  to  such  pel  fcciiuti,  that  he  can  apply  n  to  all 
degrees  of  temperature,  partially  or  generally,  by 
shower,  or  by  Steam,  w  lib  a  mat  lone  or  a  small  one  , 

according  to  the  particuiat  circumstances  under  which 

patients    are   so   variously   placed,  who    lequire  such 

assistance.    See  Cochrane  on   Vapour  Baths.    Con- 
nected w  nil  this  article,  is  the  air  pump  vapour  bath  ,- 
l  if  vapour  bath,  or  machine,  to  w  huh  the  in 
senior  has  given  this  name.     This  apparatus  has  been 

found  efficacious  in  removing  paroxysmi  of  the  gout 

and  presenting  their  recurrence ;   in  acute  and  i  tironic 
rheuiiialisni,   palsy,   cutaneous   diseases,    ulcers,    &.c. 
It  has  also  been  proposed  in  chilblains,  leprosy,  yaws, 
tetanus,  amenorrhea,  and  dropsy. 
[The  vapour  bath  has  been  Introduced  and  success 

fully  applied  m  many  cutaneous  and  other  diseases,  in 
the  ens  of  New  York.  This  bath  may  be  either  aque- 
ous or  spirituous.  Its  immediate  effect  Is  to  produce 
relaxation  of  the  skin  and  copious  perspiration.  It 
maybe  made  a  medicated  bath  by  passing  the  steam 
or  vapour  through  a  quantity  of  herbs,  before  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  body  of  the  person  requiring  it.     A.] 

II.  Those  applications  are  called  dry batXs,  which 

are  made  of  ashes,  Bait,  sand,  &C  The  ancients  had 
many  ways  of  exciting  a  sweat,  by  means  of  a  dry 

beat  ,  as  by  the  use  of  hot  sand,  stove   n ,*,  or  am 

lieial    bagnios;    and    even    from   certain    natural    hot 

i  the  earth,  received  under  a  proper  arch,  or 

hot  house,  as  we  learn  from  Celsus.  They  had  also 
another  kind  of  bath  by  insolation,  where  the  body 
ss  as  exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  lime,  in  order  to  draw 
forth  the  superfluous  moisture  from  the  inss  ard  parts  ; 
and  to  this  day  it  is  a  practice,  in  some  nations,  to 
cover    the    body  over   with   horse  thing,  especial!)    in 

painful  chronic  diseases,  in  Ness-Fngiand,  thej  make 
a  kind  of  stove  of  turf,  w  herein  the  sick  are  shut  up 

to  bathe,  or  sweat,    it  was  probably  from  a  knowledge 

of  this  practice,  and  of  the  exploded  doctl  lues  of  I  'el 
sus,  that  the  noted  empiric  Dr.  (irahain  drew  his 
notions  of  the  salutary  effects  of  what  he  called  earth 
bathing,  a  practice  which, in  the  way  he  used  it, 
consigned  some  of  his  patients  to  a  perpetual  mansion 
under  the  ground.  The  like  name  of  dry  bath,  is 
sometimes  also  given  to  another  kind  of  bath,  made 
of  kindled  eoals,  or  binning  spirit  of  ssine.  The 
pain  ul  being  placed  in  a  convenient  close  chair,  for 
the-  reception  of  the  fume,  ss  hicji  rises  ami  provokes 
Sweat  in  a  plentiful  manner  ;  care  being  taken  to  keep 
the  head  out,  and  to  secure  respiration.  This  balh 
has  been  said  to  be  very  effectual  in  removing  old  ob- 
stinate pains  in  the  limbs. 

HI.  Medicated  hut  lis  are  such  as  'aire  saturated  with 
various  mineral,  vegetable, or  sometimes  animal  sub 

stances.  Thus  we  base  sulphur  and  iron  baths,  aro 
malic  and  milk  baths.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  ingredients,  if  duly  mixed,  and  a  proper  li  nqiera 
lure  given  to  the  waler,  may,  ill  certain  complaints, 

be  productive  of  effects  highly  beneficial.    Water,  im 

pregnantl  ss  ilh  sulphate  of  icon,  ssill  abound  ss  ill)  the 
bracing  particles  oi  that  metal,  and  may  be  useful  for 
strengthening  the  part  to  which  It  is  applied,  re-invi 

gorating  debilitated  limbs,  slopping  various  kinds  of 
bleeding,    restoring   the   menstrual    and   ba-niorrboidal 

discharges  when  obstructed,  and,  in  short,  as  a  substi 
tute  for  the  natural  iron  bath.  Then:  are  various 
oiher  medicated  baths,  such  as  those  prepared  ssith 
alum,  and  quick  lime,  sal  -ammoniac,   <Ve.  by  boiling 

them  together,  or  separately,  in  pure  ram  water.  These 
have  long  been  reputed  as  eminently  serviceable  in 
paralytic,  and  all  oilier  diseases  arising  from  nervous 
and  muscular  debility. 

lYr.  A  term  in  chemistry,  when  the  vessels  in  which 
bodies  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  heal,  are  not  placed 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  tire,  but  receive  the 
required  degree  of  heat  by  another  intermediate  body, 
such  apparatus  is  termed  a  bath.  These  base-  been 
variously  named,  as  dry,  vapour,  &c.  Modern  chemists 
distinguish  three  kinds  : 

1.  Balneum  arena,  or  the  sand  bath.  This  consists 
merely  of  an  open  iron,  or  baked  claj  sand  pot  whose 
bottom  is  mostly  convex,  and  exposed  to  the  furnace. 
Finely  silted  sc-a  sand   js  put  into  this,  and  the  vessel 

containing  the  substance  to  be  heated,  &.c.  in  the  sand 
hath,  immersed  in  tin-  middle. 

2.  fialncum  mariw,  or  the  water  bath.     This  U  ver* 
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; '' .  •'""I   i'i|iiii.     no  partlculai   Apparatus.    The 

object  is  la  place  the  vessel  containing  tbe  substance 

'"  '"'  heated,  in  i ther,  containing  water ;  which 

l:,M  "'"'-1  ' f  such  a  nature  as  to  be  fitted  foi  the 

application  of  fire,  as  a  common  still,  or  kettle. 

:i.  Tht  vapour  batA.    When  any  substance  is  heated 
by  the  steam,  or  vapour,  of  Brjiliug  water,  chemists 

say  it  is  dour  l)y  means  of  a  vapour  bath. 

Bathwaters.    BatkonuBogUa;  Soi 
"urn  aqua.    Bath  is  the  name  of  a  city  in  Gloucester- 
shire, that  has  been  celebrated,  for  a  long  series  of 
for  its  numerous  hot  springs,  which  are  of  a 
higher  temperature  than  any  in  this  kingdom,  (from 
1 130  to  116°)  and,  indeed,  are  the  only  natural  waters 
which  we  possess  lhat  are  at  all  hot  to  the  touch;  all 
the  other  thermal  waters  being  of  a  heat  below  the 
animal  temperature,  and  only  deserving  thai  appeUa 
tion  from  being  invariably  warmer  than  the  general 
ige  of  the  heat  of  common  springs.    By  the  erec 
tion  of  elegant  baths,  these  waters  are  particularly 
adapted  to  the  benefit  of  invalids,  who  nod  here  a 
variety   ol    establisHments,   contributing   equally   to 
health,  convenience,  and   amusement.      There  are 

three  principal  springs  in  the  city  of  Bath,  namely, 
those  called  the  King's  Bath,  the  Cross  Bath, and  the 
Hot  Both  ;  all  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other, 
and  emptying  themselves   into  the  river  Avon,  aiier 

having  passed  through  the  several  baths.    Their  sup 

ply  is  so  copious,  that  all  the  large  reservoirs  used  for 
bathing  are  tilled  every  evening  with  fresh  water  from 
then  respective  fountains.  In  their  sensible  and  medi- 
cinal properties,  there  is  hut  a  slight  difference.    Ac- 

cordjng  to  Dr.  Falconer,  the  former  are— J.  Thai  the 

waler,  when  newly  drawn,  appears  clear  and  col 

le.-s,  remains  perfectly  inactive,  without  bubbles,  01 
any  sign  of  briskness,  or  effervescence.  2.  After  being 
exposed  lo  the   open  air    lor  some  hours,  it   becomes 

rather  turbid,  by  the  separation  of  a  pale  yellow,  ochery 
precipitate,  which  gradually  subsides.    :t.  No  odour 

is  perceptible  from  a  glass  of  the  fresh  water,  hut  a 
slight  pungency  to  the  taste  from  a  large  mass  of  it, 
when  fresh  drawn:  which,  however,  is  neither  foetid 
nor  sulphureous.  4.  When  hot  from  the  pump,  it 
allectsthe  mouth  with  a  strong  chalybeate  impression, 
without  being  of  a  saline  or  pungent  taste.  And, 
fifthly,  on  growing  coid",  the  chalybeate  taste  is  entirely 
lost,  leaving  only  a  very  slight  sensation  on  the  tongue, 
by  whir  h  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  com- 
mon hard  spring  waler.  The  temperature  of  the 
King's  Bath  water,  which  is  usually  preferred  lor 
drinking,  is,  when  fresh  drawn  in  the  glass,  above 
1IG°;  that  of  the  Cioss  Hath,  112°.  But,  after  flow 
ing  into  the  spacious  bathing  vessels,  il  is  generally 
from  JfKP  to  JIMP  in  the   holler  baths,  and  from  92°  lo 

94°  in  the  Cross  Hath;  a  temperature  which  remains 

nearly  stationary,  and  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
natural  spring  in  Britain,  A  small  quantity  of  gas  is 
also  disengaged  from  these  Waters,  Which  Dr.  l'ries*ley 
firs)  discovered  to  contain  no  more  than  one-twentieth 

part  of  its  bulk  of  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid.  The 
chemical  properties  of  the  Bath  waters,  according  to 
the  most  accurate  analyzers,  Doctors  Lucas,  Falconer, 

and  Gibbs,  contain  so  small  a  proportion  of  iron,  as 
in  amount  only  to  one  twentieth  or  one-thirty  eighth 
of  a  grain  in  I  he  pint;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Gibbs, 
fifteen  giains  ami  a  quarter  of  siliceous  earth  in  the 

gallon.  Dr.  Saunders  estimates  a  gallon  of  the  King's 
Bath  w.Mer  lo  i  onlalii  about  eighl  cubic  inches  of  car 

I ic  acid,  and  a  similar  quantity  of  air,  nearly  azotic, 

about  eighty  grains  of  solid  ingredients,  one  hall,ol 
which  probably  consists  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of 
soda,  fifteen  grains  and  a  half  of  siliceous  earth,  and 
the  remainder  is  Belenite,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  so 
small  a  portion  of  oxyde  of  iron  as  to  be  scarcely  cal 

curable.  Hence  he  ((includes,  that  the  King's  Bath 
water  is  the  strongest  chalybeate;  next  in  order,  the 

Hot  Bath  waler;  and,  lastly,  that  of  the  Cross  Bath, 
w  Inch  i  ontains  the  smallest  proportions  of  chalybeate, 
gaseous  and  saline,  but  considerably  more  of  (he 
earthy  particles;  while  its  water,  ill  the  pump,  is  also 
two  degrees  lower  than  thai  of  the  others.  It  is  like 
wise  now  ascertained,  that  these  springs  do  not  exhibit 
tin'  slightest  traces  of  sulphur,  though  it  was  formerly 
believed,  and  erroneously  supported,  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Charleton,  thai  the  subtile  aromatic  vapour  in 
the  Bath  waters,  was  a  sulphureous  principle  entirely 
similar  to  common  brimstone, 
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Wiih  regard  to  the  effect  ol  the  Bath  waters  on  the 
human  system,  independent  of  their  specific  properties, 

888  ' Iicinal  remedy  not  to  he  imitated  completely 

''>   ''">   ' '"' -'I    | XBS>    I),    Saunders   attributes 

much  of  their  salubrious  influence  to  the  natural 
warmth  peculiar  to  these  springs,  which,  for 
ages,  have  preserved  an  admirable  degree  of  uniformity 
of  temperature.  He  thinks  too,  that  one  of  their  most 
important  uses  is  that  of  an  external  application,  yet 
that,  in  this  respect,  they  differ  little  from 
common  water,  when  healed  to  the  same  temperature, 
and  applied  under  similat  circumstances. 

According  to  Dr.  Falconer,  the  Bath  water,  when 
drunk  fresh  from  the  spring,  generally  raises,  or  rather 
accelerates  the  pulse,  increases  the  heat,  and  promotes 
the  different  secretions,  'rinse  symptoms  in  most 
coses,  become  perceptible  soon  after  drinking  it,  and 
vv(||  sometimes  continue  foi  a  considerable  time.  It 
is,  however,  remarkable,  thai  they  are  only  produced 
in  invalids.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  these 
waters  not  only  po.-sess  healing  properties,  hut  their 
internal  m-c.  is  likewise  attended  with  a  peculiar  stimu- 
lus, acting  more  immediately  en  the  nerves. 

One  of  the  most  salutary  effects  of  the  Hath  water, 
consists  in  its  action  on  the  urinary  organs,  even  when 
taken  in  moderate  doses.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels 
varies  in  different  individuals,  like  that  of  all  other 
Waters;  which  Ho  not  contain  any  cathartic  salt;  but, 
in  general,  it  is  productive  of  costiveuess:  an  effect 
resulting  from  the  want  of  an  active  stimulus  to  the 
intestines,  and  probably  also  from  the  determination 
this  water  occasions  to  the  skin,  more  than  from  any 
astnngency  which  it  may  possess;  for,  if  perspiration 
be  suddenly  checked  during  ihe  use  of  it,  a  diarrhoea 

is  sometimes  the  consequence.  Hence  it  appears  that. 
its  stimulant  powers  are  primarily,  and  more  particu 
larly  exerted  in  the  stomach,  where  it  produces  a 
variety  of  symptoms,  sometimes  slight  and  transient, 
but,  occasionally,  so  considerable  and  permanent,  as 

to  require  it  to  be  discontinued.      In  those  individuals 

with  whom  it  is  likely  to  agree,  and  prove  beneficial, 
the  Bath  waters  excite,  at  first,  an  agreeable  glowing 

sensation  in  the  stomach,  which  is  speedily  followed 
by  an  increase  both  of  appetite  and  spirits,  as  well  as 

a  quick  secretion  of  urine.    In  others,  when  the  use 

Of  them  is  attended  with  headache,  thirst,  and  i  (install! 
dryness  of  the  tongue,  heaviness,  loathing  of  the  sin 
roach,  and  sickness;  or  if  they  are  not  evacuated, 
either  by  urine  or  an  increased  perspiration,  it  may 
bs  justly  Inferred  that  their  further  continuance  is  im- 
proper. 

The  diseases  for  which  these  celebrated  waters  are 
resorted  to,  are  very  numerous,  and  are  some  of  the 
most  important  and  difficult  to  cure  of  all  that  come 
under  medical  treatment.    In  most  of  them,  the  bath 

is  used  along  with  the  waters,  as  an  internal  medicine. 

ral  indications,  of  the  propriety  of  using  this 
medicinal  water,  are  in  those  cases  where  a  gentle, 
gradual,  and  permanent  stimulus,  is  required.  Bath 
water  may  certainly  be  considered  as  a  chalybeate,  in 
which  the  iron  is  very  small  in  qiiautily,  hut  in  a  highly 
active  form;  and  the  degree  of  temperature  is  in  itself 
a  stimulus,  often  of  considerable  powers.  These  cir- 
cumstances again  point  OUt  the  necessity  of  certain 
cautious,  which,  from  a  view  of  Ihe  mere  quantity  of 
foreign  contents,  might  he  thought  superfluous.  Ai 
though,  in  estimating  the  powers  of  this  medicine, 
allowance  must  lie  made  for  local  prejudice  ill  its 
favour,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  its  employment 
is  hazardous,  and  might  often  do  considerable  mischief, 
in  various  cases  of  active  inflammation,  especially  in 
irritable  habits,  where  there  exists  a  strong  tendency 
to  hectic  fever;  and  even  in  the  less  inflammatory 
stale  of  diseased  and  suppurating  viscera;  and,  in 
general,  wherever  a  quick  pulse  and  dry  tongue  Indi- 
cate a  degree  of  general  fever.  The  cases,  therefore, 
lo  which  this  water  are  peculiarly  suited,  are  mostly 
of  the  chronic  kind  ;  and  by  a  steady  perseverance  in 
this  remedy,  very  obstinate  disorders  have  given  way. 
The  following,  Dr.  Saunders,  in  his  Treatise  on  Mine- 
ral Waters, considers  as  the  principal,  viz.  I.  Chlorosis, 
a  disease  whii  h,  at  all  times,  is  much  relieved  by 
steel,  and  will  bear  it,  even  where  there  is  a  consider- 
able degn f  feverish    irritation,  receives  particular 

benefit  from  the  bath  water;  and  its  use,  as  a  warm 
bath,  excellently  contributes  to  remove  that  languor  of 
circulation,  and  obstruction  of  the  natural  evacuations; 
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which  constitute  the  leading  features  of  this  common  I  from  its  likeness  to  a  frog.)    The  herb  crow's  foot,  or 
and  troublesome  disorder.    2.  The  complicated  dis-    ranunculus. 


eases,  which  are  often  brought  on  by  a  long  residence 
in  hot  climate?,  affecting  the  secretion  of  bile,  the 
functions  of  the  stomach,  and  alimentary  canal,  and 
which  generally  produce  organic  derangement  in  some 
part  of  the  hepatic  system,  often  receive  much  benefit 
from  the  bath  water,  if  used  at  a  time  when  suppu- 
rative inflammation  is  not  actually  present.  3.  An- 
other and  less  active  disease  of  tire  biliary  organs,  the 
jaundice,  which  arises  from  a  simple  obstruction  of 
the  gall-ducts,  is  still  oftener  removed  by  both  the  in- 
ternal and  external  use  of  these  waters.  4.  In  rheu- 
matic complaints,  the  power  of  this  water,  as  Dr. 
Charleton  well  observes,  is  chiefly  confined  to  that 
species  of  rheumatism  which  is  unattended  with  in- 
flammation, or  in  which  the  patient's  paina  are  not 
increased  by  the  warmth  of  his  bed  A  "nut  number 
of  the  patients  that  resort  to  Hath,  especially  those  that 
an-  admitted  into  the  hospital,  are  atrcclcd  with  rheu- 
matism in  all  ita  stages ;  and  it  appears,  from  the  most 
respectable  testimony,  that  a  large  proportion  of  them 
receive  a  permanent  cure.  (See  Falconer  on  Bath 
Water  in  Rheumatic  Cases.)  5.  In  gout,  the  greatest 
benefit  is  derived  from  this  water,  in  those  cases  where 
it  produces  anomalous  affections  of  the  head,  stomach, 
and  bowels;  and  it  is  here  a  principal  advantage  to  be 
able  to  bring,  by  warmth,  that  active  local  inflamma- 
tion in  any  limb,  which  relieves  all  the  other  trouble 
some  and  dangerous  symptoms.  Hence  it  is  that  Bath 
water  is  commonly  said  to  produce  the  gout ;  by 
which  is  only  meant  that,  where  persons  have  a  gouty 
affection,  shifting  from  place  to  place,  and  thereby 
much  disordering  the  system,  the  internal  and  external 
use  of  the  hath  water  will  soon  bring  on  a  general  in- 
crease of  action,  indicated  by  a  flushing  in  the  face, 


BA'TB  At  1 1  U.S.  (From  Parpaxpf,  a  frog ;  so  called 
became  they  who  are  infected  with  it  croak  like  a 
frog.)  An  Inflammatory  tumour  under  the  tongue. 
See  Ranula. 

[Batraciiian.  Batraciiian  animals.  A'term  used  in 
natural  history,  intended  to  include  all  animals  of  the 
frog,  toad,  or  lizard  kind.    A.] 

Battari'smus.  (From  Burros,  a  Cyrenrrnn  prince, 
who  stammered.)  Stammering  ;  a  defect  in  pronun- 
ciation.    See  Pstllismus. 

Batta'ta  viroiniana.  See  Batatas,  and  Convol- 
vulus batatas- 

Batta'ta  perkgrina.  The  cathartic  potato;  per- 
haps a  species  of  ipomcea.  If  about  two  ounces  of 
them  are  eaten  at  bed-time,  they  greatly  move  the 
belly  the  next  rooming. 

BATTIE,  William,  was  bom  in  Devonshire,  in 
1704.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  alter  prac- 
tising some  years  successfully  at  Oxbridge,  settled  in 
London,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phj 

siciaus,  as  well  as  of  Hie  Royal  .Society.  The  insnl 
liciency  of  Bethlehem  hospital  to  receive  all  Ihe  inili 
gent  objects  labouring  under  insanity  in  this  metropolis, 
naturally  led  to  the  establishment  'of  another  similar 
institution  .  and  Dr.  Battle  having  been  very  active  in 
promoting  the  subscription  for  that  purpose,  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  new  institution,  which  was 
called  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Uien  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  Moorlields.  In  1757  he  published  a  treatise  Oil 
madness;  and  a  few  years  after,  having  exposed  be- 
fore Hie  House  of  Commons  the  abuses  often  com- 
muted in  private  mad  houses,  they  became  the  subject 
of  legislative  Interference,  and  were  at  length  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 


fulness  in  the  circulating  vessels,   and  relief  of  the    the  magistrates  in    the    country.     He    died    at    tho 


dyspeptic  symptoms;  nnd  the  whole  disorder  will  ter 
ininate  in  a  regular  fit  of  the  gout  in  Hie  extremities, 
which  is  the  crisis  always  to  be  wished  for.  (i.  The 
colica  pictonuni,  and  the  paralysis  or  loss  of  nervous 
power  in  particular  limbs,  which  is  one  of  its  most  se- 
rious consequences,  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  relieved 
by  the  use  of  the  Bath  waten,  more  especially  when 
applied  externally,  either  generally,  or  upon  the  part 
affected. 

The  quantity  of  water  taken  daily,  during  a  full 
course,  and  by  adults,  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Falconer, 
not  to  exceed  a  pint  and  a  half,  or  two  pints;  and  in 
chlorosis,  with  irritable  habile,  not  more  than  one  pint 
is  employed  ;  and  when  the  balli  is  made  use  of,  it  is 
generally  two  or  three  times  a  week,  in  the  morning. 
The  Bathwaters  require  a  considerable  time  to  be  per 
severed  in,  before  a  full  and  fair  trial  can  be  made. 
Chronic,  rheumatism,  habitual  gout,  dyspepsia,  from  a 
long  course  of  high  and  intemperate  living,  and  the 
like,  are  disorders  not  to  be  removed  by  a  short  course 
of  any  mineral  water,  and  many  of  lliose  who  have 
once  received  benelit  at.  the  fountains,  find  it  necessary 
to  make  an  annual  visit  to  them,  to  repair  the  waste 
in  health  during  the  preceding  year. 

Bath,  cautbrbs.  A  sulphureous  bath  near  Barege, 
which  raises  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
to  i:tl°. 

Bath,  St.  Saviour's.  A  .sulphureous  and  alkaline 
bath,  in  the  valley  adjoining  Barege,  the  latter  of 
which  raises  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  as  high  as 
131°.  It  is  much  resorted  to  from  the  South  of  Prance, 
and  used  chiefly  externally,  as  a  simple  thermal  water. 

Bath,  cold.    See  Balk. 

Bath,  hot.     See  Bath. 

Bath,  tepid.  See  Bath- 
Bath,  vapour.    See  Bath. 

Ba'thmis.  (From  (iaivto,  to  enter.;  Bathmus. 
The  seat,  or  base ;  the  cavity  of  a  bone,  with  the  pro- 
tuberance of  another,  particularly  those  at  the  articu- 
lation of  the  humerus  and  ulna,  according  to  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen. 

Batho'ni*  aqus.    See  Bath  waters. 

Ba'thron.  (From  jiaivw,  to  enter.)  Bathrum. 
Thesameasbathmis;  also  an  instrument  used  in  the 
extension  of  fractured  limbs,  called  scawnvm.— Hip- 
pocrates.   It  is  described  by  Oribasius  and  Scultetus. 

Ba'tia.     A  retort.     Obsolete. 

Bati'non-moroK.  (From  (faros,  a  bramble,  and 
nopuv,  a  raspberry.)     The  raspberry. 

Batra'cuivm.  (From  Barpaxoi,  a  frog;  so  called 
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BAIJIIIN,  John,  was  horn  at  Lyons,  in  1541.  Being 
greatly  attached  to  botany,  he  accompanied  the  cele- 
brated Qesner  in  his  travels  through  several  countries 
Of  Europe,  and  collected  abundant  materials  loi  Ins 
principal  work,  the  "  llistoria  riantarum,"  which  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  improvement  of  his  favourite 
science.  He  was,  at  the  age  of  32,  appointed  phy- 
sician to  the  duke  of  Wirteniberg,  and  died  in  1613. 
A  Treatise  on  Mineral  Waters,  and  some  other  pub 
lications  by  him  also  remain. 

BAIJIIIN,  Gaspard,  was  brother  to  the  preceding, 
but  younger  by  '20  years.  Hegradualed  al  Basle,  alter 
studying  at.  Several  universities,  and  was  chosen  Creek 
professor  aL  the  early  age  of  22 ;  afterward  professbi 
of  anatomy  and  botany  ;  then  of  medicine,  with  Other 
distinguished  honours,  which  he  retained  till  his  death 
in  1024.  Besides  the  plants  collected  by  himself,  be 
received  material  assistance  from  his  pupils  and 
friends,  and  was  enabled  to  add  considerably  to  the 
knowledge  of  botany  ;  on  which  subject,  as  well  M 
anatomy,  be  has  left  numerous  publications.  Among 
other  anatomical  improvements,  he  claims  the  disco 
very  of  the  valve  of  the  colon.  His  "  l'inax"  contains 
filenames  of  six  thousand  plants  mentioned  by  the 
ancients,  tolerably  well  arranged;  and  being  continu- 
ally referred  to  by  Linnieus,  must  long  retain  its  value 

BACEMONEY.    See  JUthvsa  nun,,,. 

BATJMEj  Anthony,  an  apothecary,  born  at  Senlis, 
in  1728.  He  distinguished  himself  at  an  early  age  by 
his  skill  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy:  and  wa 
ward  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academi  <>l 
Sciences  of  Paris.  He  also  gave  lectures  on  chemistry 
for  several  years  with  great  credit.  Among  other 
works,  he  published  "  Elements  of  Pharmacy,"  and 
a  "  Manual  of  Chemistry,"  which  met  with  consider- 
able approbation ;  also  a  detailed  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soil,  and  the  method  of  improving  tin  in 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 

Baxa'na.  (Indian )  Rabuzit.  A  poisonous  tree 
growing  near  Ormuz. 

BAY.  A  name  of  several  articles;  as  bay-cherry 
bay- leaf,  bay  salt,  &c. 

Bay-cherry.    See  Pruvus  Lauro-ccrasus. 
leaves-    See  I^aurus. 

Bay-leaved  Passion-flower.  See  Passiflora  lauri- 
folia. 

Bay-salt.  A  very  pure  salt,  prepared  from  sea- 
water  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 

[BAYLEY,  Dr.  Riciiaro,  a  celebrated  surgeon  and 
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Sractitioner  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Dr.  Bayley  was 
»rn  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1745.  His 
father  was  of  English,  and  his  mother  of  French,  de 
scent.  After  returning  from  London,  where  lie  studied 
anatomy  under  Dr.  John  Hunter,  he  commenced  prac- 
tice in  connexion  with  Dr.  Charleton  of  New-York, 
with  whom  he  had  previously  studied.  At  that  time  the 
croup  (cynanchc  trachealis)  was  confounded  with  the 
angina  maligna, or  putrid  gore  ihroat,  and  hoth  treated 
with  stimulants.  Dr.  Hay  ley  was  the  first  to  point  out 
the  difference,  and  demonstrate  that  the  croup  was  an 
inflammatory  disease,  and  required  a  different  treat 
ment. 

"  rn  the  year  1782,  he  successfully  removed  the  arm 
from  its  glenoid  cavity  by  the  operation  at  the  shoulder 
joint ;  an  operation  at  which  Dr.  Wright  Post,  then  a 
student,  assisted ;  and  which,  as  far  as  it  has  been  in 
our  power  to  examine,  is  the  first  instance  of  its  being 
practised  in  the  United  Slates."  His  surgical  skill  was 
often  displayed  in  operations  upon  the  eye.  With  Dr. 
Bard  and  others,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters 
of  the  New  York  City  Dispensary.  In  1797,  he  pub 
lished  his  work  on  yellow  fever,  in  which  he  advocates 
the  opinion  of  its  local  origin  and  noncontagiousness. 
He  afterward,  while  health  officer  of  the  port  of  New- 
York,  published  a  series  of  letters  on  the  same  subject, 
addressed  to  the  New-York  co urn  council,  or  cor- 
poration of  the  city.  He  died  in  August,  1801,  "leaving 
behind  him  a  high  character  as  a  clinically  instructed 
physician,  an  excellent  and  bold  operator,  a  prompt 
practitioner,  of  rapid  diagnosis,  and  unhesitating  de- 
cision."— See  Thach.  Med.  Biog.    A.] 

Bde'lla.  (From  piaXXia,  to  suck.)  Bdcllcrum. 
A  horseleech. 

BDELLIUM.  (From  bedallah,  Arab.)  Jldrabolon ; 
Madclcon ;  Bolchon;  Balchus.  Called  by  the  Ara- 
bians, Mokel.  A  gum  resin,  like  very  impure  myrrh. 
The  best  bdellium  is  of  a  yellowish  brown,  or  dark- 
brown  colour,  according  to  its  age ;  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  brittle,  but  soon  softening,  and  growing  tough 
between  the  fingers ;  in  some  degree  transparent,  not 
unlike  myrrh ;  of  a  bitterish  taste,  and  a  moderately, 
strong  smell.  It  does  not  easily  take  Same,  and,  when 
set  on  fire,  soon  goes  out.  In  burning,  it  sputters  a 
little,  owing  to  its  aqueous  humidity.  Its  sp.  grav.  is 
1.371.  Alkohol  dissolves  about  three-fifths  of  bdellium, 
leaving  a  mixture  of  gum  and  cerasin.  Its  constitu 
ents,  according  to  Pelletier,  are  59  resin,  9.2  gum,  30.6 
cerasin,  1.2  volatile  oil  and  loss.  It  isone  of  the  weak- 
est of  the  deobstruent  gums.  It  was  sometimes  used 
as  a  pectoral  and  an  emmenagogue.  Applied  exter- 
nally, it  is  stimulant,  and  promotes  suppuration.  It  is 
never  met  with  in  the  shops  of  this  country. 

BEAK.    See  Rostrum. 

BEAN.    See  Vicia  faba. 

Bean,  French.     Sec  P/iaseolus  vulgaris. 

Bean,  Kidney.    See  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 

Bean,  Malacca.    See  Avicennia  tomentosa.     . 

Bean  of  Carthagena.     See  Bejuio. 

Bean,  St.  Ignatius.    See  Ignatia  amara. 

BEAR.  Ursa.  The  name  of  a  well  known  ani- 
mal. Several  things  are  designated  after  it,  or  a  part 
of  it. 

Bear's  berry.    See  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 

Bear's  bilberry.    See  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 

Bear's  breech.    See  Acanthus. 

Bear's  foot.    See  Hellcborus  fmtidus. 

Bear's  whortleberry.    See  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 

Bear's  whorts.     See  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 

BEARD.  1.  The  hair  growing  on  the  chin  and  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  face,  in  adults  of  the  male  sex. 

2.  In  botany.    See  Barba  ;  Arista. 

Be'cca.  A  fine  kind  of  resin  from  the  turpentine 
and  mastich  trees  of  Greece  and  Syria,  formerly  held 
in  great  repute. 

BECCABU'NGA.  (From  bach  bungen,  water-herb. 
German,  because  it  grows  in  rivulets.)  See  Veronica 
beccabunga. 

Bk'cha.    See  Bechica. 

BE'CHICA.  (Bechicus;  from  pn\,  a  cough)  Be- 
chita.  Medicines  to  relieve  a  cough.  An  obsolete 
term.  The  trochisci  bechici  albi  consist  of  starch  and 
liquorice,  with  a  small  proportion  of  Florentine  orris 
root  made  into  lozenges,  with  mucilage  of  gum  traga 
canlli.  They  arc  a  soil  pleasant  demulcent.  The 
trmhisci  bechici  nigri  consist  Chiefly  of  the  juice  of 
liquorice,  with  sugar  and  gum  tragaeanih. 
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Bi'chioh.  (From  jinl,  a  cough;  so  called  from  it» 
supposed  virtues  in  relieving  coughs.)  See  Tusdago 
farfara. 

Bkctji'ra  nux.  A  largo  nut  growing  in  Brazil,  from 
which  a  balsam  is  drawn  that  is  held  in  estimation  in 
rheumatisms. 

Bebe'ouar.  (Arabian.)  Bcdcguar.  The  Car- 
dials lactcus  syriacus  is  so  called,  and  also  the  Rosa 
caniria. 

Bedenoian.  The  name  of  the  love-apples  in  Avi- 
cenna. 

BEDSTRAW.     Sec  Galium  apanne. 

BEE.     See  Apis  mcllifica. 

BEECH.     See  Fagus. 

BEER.  The  wine  of  grain  made  from  malt  and 
hops  in  the  following  manner.  The  grain  is  steeped 
for  two  or  three  days  in  water,  until  it  swells,  becomes 
somewhat  tender,  and  tinges  the  water  of  a  bright  red- 
dish brown  colour.  The  water  being  theu  drained 
away,  the  barley  is  spread  about  two  feet  thick  upon 
a  floor,  where  it  heats  spontaneously,  and  begins  to 
grow,  by  first  shooting  out  the  radical.  In  this  state 
the  germination  is  stopped  by  spreading  it  thinner,  and 
turning  it  over  for  two  days ;  after  which  it  is  again 
made  into  a  heap,  and  suffered  to  become  sensibly  hot, 
which  usually  happens  in  little  more  than  a  day. 
Lastly,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  kiln,  where,  by  a  gradual 
and  low  heat,  it  is  rendered  dry  and  crisp.  This  is 
malt ;  and  its  qualities  differ  according  as  it  is  more  or 
less  soaked,  drained,  germinated,  dried,  and  baked 
In  this,  as  in  other  manufactories,  the  intelligent  opera- 
tors often  make  a  mystery  of  their  processes  from 
views  of  profit ;  and  others  pretend  to  peculiar  secrets 
who  really  possess  none. 

Indian  corn,  and  probably  all  large  grain,  requires 
to  be  suffered  to  grow  into  the  blade,  as  well  as  root, 
before  it  is  fit  to  be  made  into  malt.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  buried  about  two  or  three  inches  deep  in  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  loose  earth ;  and  in  ten  or 
twelve  days  it  springs  up.  In  this  state  it  is  taken  up 
and  washed,  or  fanned,  to  clear  it  from  its  dirt ;  and 
then  dried  in  the  kiln  for  use. 

Bailey,  by  being  converted  into  malt,  becomes  one- 
fifth  lighter,  or  20  per  cent. ;  12  of  which  are  owing  to 
kiln  drying,  1.5  are  carried  off  by  the  steep  water,  3 
dissipated  on  the  floor,  3  loss  in  cleaning  the  roots,  and 
0.5  waste  or  loss. 

The  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  malt  is  exposed  in 
this  process,  gradually  changes  its  colour  from  vi  ry 
pale  to  actual  blackness,  as  it  simply  dries  it,  or  con- 
verts it  to  charcoal. 

The  colour  of  the  malt  not  only  affects  the  colour  of 
the  liquor  brewed  from  it ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
chemical  operation,  of  the  heat  applied,  on  the  princi- 
ples that  are  developed  in  ttav  grain  during  the  process 
of  malting,  materially  alters  the  quality  of  the  beer, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  properties  of  becoming  fit 
for  drinking  and  growing  fine. 

Beer  is  made  from  malt  previously  ground,  or  cut  to 
pieces  by  a  mill.    This  is  placed  in  a  tun,  or  tub  w  ilh 
a  false  bottom ;  hot  water  is  poured  upon  it,  and  the 
whole  stirred  about  with  a  proper  instrument.    The 
temperature  of  the  water  in  this  operation,  called 
mashing,  must  not  be  equal  to  boiling ;  for,  in  that 
case,  the  malt  would  be  converted  into  a  paste,  from 
which  the  impregnated  water  could  not  be  separated. 
This  is  called  setting.   After  the  infusion  has  remained 
for  some  time  upon  the  malt,  it  is  drawn  off,  and  is 
then  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sweet  Wort.    By 
one  or  more  subsequent  infusions  of  water,  a  quantity 
of  weaker  wort  is  made,  which  is  either  added  to  the 
foregoing,  or  kept  apart,  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  operator.    The  wort  is  then  boiled  with  hops, 
which  gives  it  an  aromatic  bitter  taste,  and  is  suppot  i  d 
to  render  it  less  liable  to  be  spoiled  in  keeping ;  after 
which  it  is  cooled  in  shallow  vessels,  and  suffered  to 
ferment,  with  the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity  ol 
yest.      The  fermented    liquor   is  beer;     and  Hitters 
greatly  in  its  quality,  according  to  the  nature  ol  the 
grain,  the  malting,  the  mashing,  the  quantity  and  kind 
of  the  hops  and  the  yest,  the  purity  or  admixtures  ol 
the  water  made   use  of,  the  temperature  and  vicissi- 
tudesof  the  weather,  &c     ...... 

Beside  the  various  qualities  of  malt  liquors  of  a 
similar  kind,  there  are  certain  leading  features  by 
which  they  are  distinguished,  and  classed  under  differ- 
ent names,  and  to  produce  which,  different  modes  of 
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management  mvisi  be  pursued.    The  principal  distinc 
lions  are  into  beer<  properl>  so  calli 
small  beer;  and  porter,  which  is  commonl 
beer  in   London.     Beer  is  a  strong,  fine, 
li(|inir:  the  ereater  part  of  tint  mucilage  having  been 
separated  lit  boiling  the  won  longer  than  for  ale,  and 
carrying  the  fermentation  farther,  so  as  to  convert  the 
saccharine  matter  into  alkohol.    Ale  i 
rupy  consistence,  and  sweeti  ri  ol  the  mu 

cilage  being  retained  in  it,  and  the  fermentation  noi 
having  been  carried  so  far  as  to  decompose  all  the 
.sugar.  Small  beer,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  weakei 
liquor;  and  is  made,  either  by  adding  a  large  portion 
of  water  to  the  malt,  or  by  mashing  u  nli  a  fresh  quan 
tityof  water  what  is  lefl  after  flic  beer  or  ale  won  is 
drawn  oil:  Porter  was  probably  made  originally 
from  very  high  dried  mall ;  bul  ii  is  said,  that  it>  pecu- 
liar flavour  cannot  be  imparted  by  malt  ami  hops  alone. 

Mr.  Brande  obtained  the  following  quantities  of 
alkohol  from  100  parts  of  different  species  of  beers. 
Burton  ale,  8.88  ;  Edinburgh  ale,  ti.i! ;  Dorchester  ale, 
5.56;  the  average  being  -=  6.87.  Brown  stout,  fi.8  ; 
London  porter  (average)  4,2;  London  small  beer  (ave- 
rage) 1.38. 

As  long  ago  as  tiie, reign  of  Queen  Anne,  brewers 
were  forbid  to  mix  sugar,  honey,  Guinea  pepper,  essen- 
tia bina,  cocculus  [ndicus,  or  any  other  unwholesome 

ingredient,  in  beer,  under  a  certain  penalty;  from 
which  we  may  inter,  thai  such  at.  least  was  the  pine 
lice  of  some;  and  writers,  who  profess  to  discuss  the 

secrets  of  the  trade,  mention  most  of  these,  ami  some 

other  articles,  as  essentially  necessary.  The  essentia 
bina  is  sugiii  boiled  down  to  a  dark  colour,  and  envoy 
reumatic  flavour.  Broom  lops,  wormwood,  and  oilier 
bitter  plants,  were  formerly  used  to  render  beer  fit  foi 
keeping,  before  hops  were  introduced  into  this  conn 
try;  bul  are  now  prohibited  to  be  used  in  beer  made 
for  sale. 

By  the  present  law  of  this  country,  nothing  is  allow 
ed  to  enter  into  Hie  composition  ol'  beer,  e\cepl    malt 

and  hops.    Quassia  ami  wormwood  are  often  fraudu 

lently  introduced  ;  both  of  .which  are  easily  discover  a 
ble  by  their  nauseous  bitter  taste.  They  form  a  beer 
which  does  not  preserve  so  well  as  hop  beer.    Sulphate 

of  iron,  alum,  and  salt,  are  often  added  by  the  publi 
cans,   under  the   name  of  beer  heading,  to   imparl    a 

frothing  property  to  beer,  when  it  is  poured  out  of  one 

vessel  into  another.  Molasses  and  extract  of  gentian 
root  are  added  w  illi  the  >aine  view.     Capsicum,  grams 

of  paradise,  ginger  root,  coriander  seed,  ami  orange 

peel,  are  also  employed   to  give  pungency  and  flavour 

to  weak  or  bad  beer.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some 
of  the  unlawful  substances  seized  at  differenl  brew 

erics,  and  brewers'  druggists'  laboratories,  in  London, 

as  copied  from  the  minutes  of  the  committee  of  the 

bouse  of  commons.  Cocculus  indicus  multuni,  (an 
extract  of  the  cocculu  i  colouring,  honey,  hartshorn 
shavings,  Spanish  .juice,  orange  powder,  ginger,  grains 
of  paradise,  quassia,  liquorice,  caraway  seeds,  cop 
peras,  capsicum,  mixed  drugs.  Sulphuric  acid  fsvery 
frequently  added  to  bring  beer  forward,  Ol  make  it  haul, 
giving  new  beer  instantly  the  taste  of  what  is  18 
months  "Id.      According   to  Mr.  Accum,   till 

intiri  beef  of  the  London  brewer  is  composed  of  all 

the  waste  and  spoiled    beer  of  the  publicans,  the  bol 

tome  of  huts,  the  leavings  of  the  pots,  tint  drippings  of 
the  machines  for  drawing  the  beer,  the  remnants  of 
beer  that  lay  in  the  leaden  pipes  of  the  brewery,  with 
a  portion  of  brown  stout,  bottling  beet,  and  mild  beer. 
He  sa>>  Ileal  opium,  tobai  CO,  mix  vomica,  anil  extract 
of  poppies,  have  been  likewise  used  to  adulterate  beer. 
By  evaporating  a  portion  of  beer  to  dryness,  and  emit 
;ng  the  residuum  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  the  iron  of 
the  copperas  will  be  procured  in  an  insoluble  oxydfe. 
Muriate  of  barvtes  will  throw  down  an  abundant  pre- 
cipitate from  beer  contaminated  with  sulphuric  acid 
or  copperas;  which  precipitate  may  be  collected, 
dried,  and  ignited.  It  will  he  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 
Beer  appears  to  have  been  of  ancient  use,  as  Tacitus 
mentions  it  among  the  Germans,  and  has  been  usually 
supposed  to  have  I n  peculiar  B>  the  northern  na- 
tions; but  the  ancient  Egyptians,  whose  country  was 
not  adapted  to  the  cttltuieol  the  grape,  had  Also  con 
trived  this  substitute  for  wine;  and  Mr.  l'aik  has 
found  the  art  of  making  malt, Und  brewing  from  it 
very  good  beer,  among  the  negroes,  in  the  interior  parts 
of  Africa.    See  Wh,uU 


}>.,s    IDdl        See  I 

BEET.    See  Beta. 
Beet,  red     See  Beta 

Kni,  iiinic.  A  variety  of  red  beel  The  juice  and 
powder  of  the  roof  are  .-aid  to  be  g I  to  i  tcite  snaes- 

iug,  and  will  bring   away  a  considerable  quantity  ol 

mucus 

Bk'oua.  (Prom  jhiaaio,  to  cough.)  A  cough  ;  also 
aled  mucus,  according  to  Hippocrates. 

BE'HEN.    The  Iranian  foi  linger. 

I'.hiir.N  miii  \i.  (From  bcken,a.  linger,  Arabian.; 
See  <  V  ntiiilii  a  III  lien. 

BEHEN    OFFICINARUM.      BOB  Ciniibiilns   br/uil. 

Bebbn  ki'hki'im.     See  Statice  Limonium. 

Beide'lbar.    BeUeUopar.    A  spades  of  Asclepias, 
used  in  Africa  as  a  remedy  tor  fevers  and  lb 
serpents.     The  caustic  juice  which  issues  from  the 
roots  w  inn  wounded,  is  used  by  the  negro*  s  to  destroy 

venereal  and  similar  swellings. 

Beju'io.  Jlabilla  tic  CarthagenA.  Bean  pfCai 
thagena.  A  kind  of  beau  in  South  America,  famed 
for  being  an  effectual  antidote  against  the  poison  ol 
ts.  if  a  small  quantity  is  eaten  immediately. 
This  bean  is  the  peculiar  product  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Carthagena. 

Bela-AYE.  (An  Indian  word.)  Sec  JVcrium  anti 
J il.ii  nli  , 

BELEMNOI'LTES.  (from  /ViXe/iiw,  a  dart,  and 
u<!us,  form;  so  named  from  their  dart  like  Shape.) 
Bclonoidcs  ;    Beloidos.     The  styloid    process  of  die 

temporal   I ',  ami   the   lower  end  of  the  ulna,  were 

formerly  so  called. 

Bki.k'son.  (An  Indian  word.;  Belilia.  Sec  •/!/«»• 
senda  from 

BELL  METAL.     A  mixture  of  fin  and  cqppei 

BELLADOWkA.  (From  befla  donna,  Italian,  a 
handsome  lady  ;  so  called   because  the   ladies  of  Italy 

use  it,  lb  take  away  the  too  floi  id  colour  of  then  faces 

See  .  Ilni/iii  In  lliiiliiiniii . 

Bs'iiLEOv.     See  JUyrobalanus  bellirfca. 

BbLLERe'OI.      See  .\l fl nililll  11  INI s  billirini. 

Hnla.KILlr.K.      See  jiiiinliiiliiiills  billiriia. 

liKi.iamoi'iiKs.  (From  belles,  a  daisy,  and  ctdoi, 
form.)     Bee  ('In  i/s  ii  n  !/i  i  in  ii  m. 

BKLLI'NI,  LAURENCE,  an  ingenious  physician,  born 
|  at  Florence  in  KM!!,  lie  was  greatly  attached  lo  the 
mathematics,  of  which  he  was  made  proli'ssor  at  I'isa, 
when  only  twenty  years  of  age.  He  was  soon  allei 
appointed  professor oi  anatomy,  which  office  he  tilled 
with  credit  (or  nearly  thirty  years,  lie  was  one  ol 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  mathematical  theory  of 
medicine,  which  attempted  to  explain  the  i'un<  tions  of 
the  body,  the  cause,;  of  diseases,  and  the  operations  of 

medicines  on  mechanical  principles:  and  having  on 
prudently  regulated  bis  practice  accordingly,  ha  was 
generally  unsuccessful,  and  lost  the  confidence  of  the 

public,  as  well  as  of  Cosmo  III.  of  Florence,  who  had 
appointed  him  his  physician.     In  his  anatomical  re- 

searches    he   was    mole    successful,  having  fire!     BCCU 

rately  described  the  nervous  papilla;  of  the  tongue,  and 

discovered    them  lo  be    the    organ   of  taste 
having  made,    belter  known   the  Structure  of  the  Kid 
ney.     He  was  author  of  several  other   publications, 
and  died  in  1704 

BE'LLIS.     (j9%  belli    colore,  from    Ms  fair  colour.) 

The  name  of  a  genus  ol  plants  ill  the  I, Ban 

Class,  Syngenesia  ;  Order,  Folygamia  nujicrjluu.  The 
daisy. 

Balms  MAJOR.     See  (  liriisnnl/n  iiuim. 

Bei.i.is  minor.     See  Bellisperen 

Bei.lis  PKRBNNI8.  The  systematic  name  ol  the 
common  daisy.     Bellis;   Bellis' -minor ;   Bell 

mi,/,*,  of  Linnaeus,  or  bruisewort,  was  foi 
merly  directed  in  the   pharmacopoeias  by  tins  name 
Although  the  leaves  and  (lowers  an;  rather  acini,  anil 
are  said  lo  cure   several  species  ol    wounds,  they  are 
never  employed  by  modern  surgeons. 

Bbu.ocm.ub.    (From  bellue,  fair,  and  oculwe,  the 

eye.)  A  precious  sione,  resembling  the  eye,  and  foi 
merly  supposed  to  he  useful  in  its  disorders. 

Bk.'m.on.     The  Colica  piclonnin. 

BELLONTA'RIA.    (Fr Belllma,the  goddess  of 

War.)  Au  herb  which,  if  eaten,  makes  people 
act  outrageously,  like  the  votaries  of  Bello 

BELLOSTE,  AtjsosTiN,  a  surgeon,  born  al  Paris 
in  1654.  After  practising  several  sears  there,  and  as 
an  army  surgeon,  lie  was.  invited  to  attend  the  mother 
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hL,lu;M:;^^'i;,r';'':,,i,,,;',,',i',,,,-,,a,Ti1"''''11 

Dill  called  hvw  ?M  "n '■"""'  "'  a  mercurial 

■   "   '    bj  bisnaine.by  which  lie  is  Baidto  have 

.       ,' ';"■''"  ' ""       The  work  by  which  be  Is 

SK  u""""1'  humerous  editions,  and  was 

mom'     ,i     °    """'  '"    ""'    European  langu 

I  ,,i'.i      T  bone%to  promote  exfoliation,  which 

.  d,       ,  t ,w ''■■•'' -"I'im- nbre;  and.he  blanWthe 

■is  ■,'  ,'  ',■!''"   yu'Ki',"'l'c,1'c'>>lllstiolw,Jlill,ls' 

•IS   n   1 .11  )|  J  t|r.    |||(,   ,|||(.  1 

/,'!'; '-y'jS,;"7-    A  Dame  of  the  Abeljnoectais.    See 

iiK',.M,.KG.    dee  JUfcrofcrianiw  BeWriaa. 
r,c .    the^!  i  (I,:,lkl!':) ,  A"  evergreen  plant  of  Ame- 

Bei.onoi'des.     See  Belemnoidcs. 

<lrmM/,';\L'M\     (F,'"r"  /Uos'  il   ,lar'-   a,,,J    £*™>  ^ 
'lin.ns,  or'/lans    SUr55UO"  S  lnstll""e"1  for  extracting 
Bklzo'k.     See  Styraz  bimzoin. 
Bklzoi'num.     See  Styraz  Benzoin. 
Bwj  tamara.    The  (aba  iEgyptiaca. 
i. kin.   An  Arabian  word  formerly  very  much  used. 
aee  (•iiilmiilina  moringa. 

1!kn  maonum.  Monardus  calls a-species  of  esula  or 
vil'.ieii't'iv1'1""'''  by  "''"  "a,m'' vvhittl  Pur§esand  wmits 
.    Bektajjara.    The  Egyptian  bean. 

BENEDICT,  Bentdiclus.  A  Specific  name  pre- 
oxea  to  many  compositions  and  herbs  on  account  of 
■  l.ri,  M,|M„,.s,d  good  qualities;  as  Benedicta  hcrba, 
aeneaicta  aqua,  &c.  ' 

Bbmsdicta  a«i  \.     Many  compound  waters  have 
been  so  called,  especially  tone  Water,  and  a  water  dte- 
i!nt»vZZ'TVl'Um'    iH  Bctao&et>it  >*  *e  name 
Benedicta  uerba.     See  Gcum  urbanum. 
BKNEDieTA   la.xativa.      A   compound  of  turbcth 
Bcammony,  and  spurges,  with  some  warm  aromatics  ' 
Benedictumlaxativum.    Rhubarb,  and  sometimes 
tin'  lenitive  electuary. 
Hknedictum  lioncm.    Guaiacum. 
Bencdictoh  vinum.     Antimonial  wine. 
BENEDI'CTUS.     (From  benedica,  to  bless  )     See 
Hi  ii  r diet. 
Bknedictus  cVrduus.     See  Centaurea  benedicta. 
Henedictus  lapis.    A  name  lor  the  philosopher's 
Btone. 

BENEOLB'NTIA.  (From  bene,  well,  and  oleo,  to 
smell.)     Sweet  scented   medicines. 

Beno.  A  name  given  by  the  Mahomedans  to  the 
leaves  of  hemp,  formed  into  pills,  or  conserve.    They 

possess  exhilarating  and  intoxicating  powers. 
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sinirii,.,.       ,  '     Jl"'  Brains  art'  of  a  tender 

,'  i    ',;'';;' i"^1"," -'-I N„d,,1,„.s,reu,M, ", 

itai  .      V       'T       '.'  a'M,li""  l"i"1  «**"  "in,,,, 
by2oWexnm^i^ead^.d'thalt,,eoi,8eP"M 

,  labl.-swiiTI!!'1  a'"'  U  mavnenc«  be  hoped  tha^ 
Pie uilu Ism  li,  "rT^  '"'  Ume'  ta  furnished  with 
sta  ee-sw'w  /  ,'  "S  sw'",,»  and  nutritions  sub- 
',',,.  ■  ReP°*-  vol.  ii,  I, 

and  the  WestTn2Tn"Ze  ^  C,!Uivitted  w  ABla.  Africa, 

uu»  purpose.  J  lie  plant  is  now  cultivated  in  the 
southern  parts  of  U.c  United  States.  tSSS*  afford 
a  copious  quantity  of, oil,  amounting  ace .ruins to 
some  authors,  to  l.early„„e  lialfortlielVweiVl  ,  -Fhis 
oil  is  bland,  sweet,  and  is  said  to  been  so  ,  , 
without  turning  rancid,  ft  ifa^pHcabuTtoU.eCI 
Purposes   as  olive  oil,  and  ,„   suffitSen    doses  prove! 

purgative  pn  the  same  principle  as  other  a  ,,m-    a ,, 

BENZOAS.  Abenzoate.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  ol  benzoic  acid  with  salifiable  bases;  asbenzo- 
ate  o(  alninme,  £c.  '       *"-'■'" 

BENZO'E.    See  Styraz  benzoin. 

Kenzoe  amyodaloiues.    See  Styraz  benzoin. 

Benzoics  fi.ores.    See  Benzoic  acid. 

BENZOIC  ACID.  Seedcidum  benzoicum.  "This 
acid  was  first  described  in  low,  by  Blaise  de  Vigenere 
nh,8 Treatise  on  Fire  and  Sit, and  has  beelS 
rally  known  su.c,.  by  the  name  of  flowers  of  benjamin 
or  benzoin,  because  it  was  obtained  by  sublimation 
from  the  resmol  this  name.  Asil  is  still  most  com- 
monly procured  from  this  substance,  it  has  preserved 
the  epithet  ol  benzoic,  though  known  to  be  a  peculiai 
acid,  obtainable  not  from  benzoin  alone,  but  Iron,  dUf- 
lerenl  vegetable  balsams,  venell,,,  cinnamon,  amber- 
gris, the  urine  „t  <l„ldrc„,  frequently  thai  of  adults 
and  always,  according  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauauelin 
tnough  Giese  denies  this,  from  thai  of  quadruneds  lii ' 

vWeSb]^V7i!rel8^ason, »njecture  that  many 

vegetables,  and  ain<in«  them  some  of  the  "lasses  ron 
tain  d,  ana  that  it  passes,  from  them  to  the "urine" 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  found  it  combined  with  o 
tossa  and  lime  In  the  liquor  of  dunghills,  as  well  as  la 

te  unne  ol  the  quadrupeds  aboveWntioSed  ■  and 
they  strongly  suspect  it  to  exist  in  the  .int^lntuZ 
odoratum,  ,„  sweet-scented  wmal-grass,  iv.,„  w    • 
hay  prmcipahy  derives  its  fragrant   s,„eii       GtesT 

however,  e,,„ld  |i„,l  none  eithe,  ,„  ,|,u  grass  or  in  oats' 

rhe  usual  method  pf  obtaining  it  affords  a  velyele- 


""O      «•■■>•      ■■■■■■.  i'.H    111^,      |IM*V(,IS, 

Bengal  fmnce.    See  Erateva  marmelos. 

Benoa'la;  uadix.  (From  Bengal,  its  native  place.) 
assumuniar. 

Benoa'li.e  Indorum.  (From  Bengal,  its  native 
place.)     Sei;  Cassumuniar. 

Be'noi  eiri.  A  species  of  eyergrceu.  Indian  r» 
emus,  which  grows  in  Malabar. 

BENIT.      Sie  (iiiini  ii  rli  ii  n  ii  in. 

Beni'vi  ardor.     See  Styraz  benzoin. 

BFN.IAM1JV.     See  Styrai  benzoin. 

Binjnminjlowcrs.     See  Benzoic  mid. 

[Benne  seed.    Among  the  negroes,  in  Georgia,  a 
plant   is  cultivated  which  appears  to  be  a  spt 
seeamum.    They  call  it  benne,  whicTi  is  probal 
African  name.    The  seeds  are  of  a  brownish-white, 

and  about  the  size  of  flaxseed,  abounding  iu  oil. 

Several  barrels  otbenne  seeds  were  shipped  by  John 
Hilledge,  from  Savannah  to  New  Ifork,  in  1807,  con- 
signed to  Col.  Few.  By  direction  of  this  latter  gentle 
man,  they  were  pressed,  and  have  been  found  to  yield 
plenty  of  oil ;  three  gallons,  at  least,  to  a  bushel.  The 
benne  plant  is  an  annual,  and  may  hereal'lei  become 
ol  some  importance  to  this  country,  t  me  difficulty  in 
Us  cultivation,  since  ascertained,  arises  from  the  faci 
lily  with  which  the  plant  sheds  Its  seeds  before  the 
whole  are  mature.— See  Mad.  Rejros.  vol.  ii.    A.] 

[Benne  on,.    This  vegetable  oil  is  clear,  mild,  and 

weU  "''lv d.  and  excellent  for  Balads.    Itsqoal s 

are  so  good  and  wholesome  that  it  may  be  employed 
in  lien  ot  n,,.  ,„|  0f  olives,  both  in  medicine  and  diet, 
instead  of  importing  this  article  from  the  south  ol  liu 


,     ,  ...,.,,H  il  .imooi.s  a  verv  eti1 

Mt  andpleasmg  example  of  the  chemical  process  of 
s.ibh.nation.    For  tbfe  purpose  a  thin  stratum  ofpow- 

deied  benzoin  is  spread  over  Hie  bottom  ofaalazed 
earthen  pot  to  which  a  tall  conical  paper  covering  5 
fitted  .gentle  heat  ,s  then  to  be  applied'  to  the  bottom 
ot  the  pot,  winch  (uses  the  benzoin,  and  tills  the  apart 
ment  with  a  fragrant  smell,  arising  from  a  portiohTf 
essem.a.  oil  and  acid  ol  benzoin,  which  are  d.ss  ,  ,e  I 
into  the  air,  a  the.same  time  the  acid  itself  rises  very 
suddenly  in  the  papejr  head,  which  may  be  occasion- 
ally inspected  at  the  top,  though  with  some  little 
care,  because  the  fumes  will  excite COUghine  Thi* 
saline  sublimate  is  condensed  in  the  form  of  lone 
needles,  or  straight  filaments  of  a  while  colour,  cross 
t..g  each  other  in  all  directions.  When  the  acid  ceases 
to  rise,  the  cover  n,a>  be  changed,  a  new  one  applied 
and  the  heat  raised  more  (lowers  ol  a  yellowish  co' 
our  wiB  then  rise,  which  will  require  a  second  sub- 
limation to  deprive  them  of  the  empyreumatic  oil  they 

contain.  ' 

The  sublimation  of  the  acid  of  benzoin  may  be  con- 
veniently pei  formed  bysobstituting  an  inverted  earth- 
en pan  instead  of  the  paper  cone.  In  this  case  Hie 
two  pans  should  be  made  to  lit,  by  grinding  on  u  stone 
With  sand,  and  they  must  be  luted  together  with  paper 
dipped  in  paste.  This  method  seems  preferable  to  the 
other,  where  the  presence  of  the  operator  is  required 
elsewhere;  but  the  paper  head  can  be  more  easily  in- 
spected  and  changed.  The  heat  applied  must  be 
gentle,  and  the  vessels  ought  not  to  be  separated  till 
'"■'dine  cool. 
The  quantitj  of  acid  obtained  in  these  method.. 
doles  according  to  the  management,  and  probably 
also  from  difference  ol  purity,  and  in  other  respects  of 
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the  resin  itself.  It  usually  amounts  to  no  moi 
about  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole  weight  Indeed 
Scheele  says,  not  more  than  a  tenth  or  twelfth.  The 
whole  arid  of  benzoin  is  obtained  with  great 
Unity  in  the  humid  process  of  Scheele:  this  consists  in 
boiling  the  powdered  balsam  wild  lime  water,  and 
afterward  separating  the  lime  by  the  addition  of  mil 
riatic  acid.  Twelve  ounces  of  water  are  to  lie  ponied 
upon  four  ounces  of  slaked  lime  ;  and,  alter  the  ebulli- 
tion is  over,  eiclit  pounds,  or  ninety  >ix  ounce.-., re 

of  water  are  to  be  added  ;  a  pound  of  finely-powdered 
benzoin  being  then  put  into  a  tin  vessel,  six  ounces  of 
the  lime  water  are  to  lie  added,  and  mixed  well  with 
the  powder;  and  afterward  the  rest  of  the  lime  water 
in  the  same  gradual  manner,  because  the  benzoin 
would  coagulate  into  a  mass,  if  the  whole  were  added 
at  once.  This  mixture  must  be  gently  boiled  for  half 
an  hour  with  constant  agitation,  and  afterward  suf- 
fered to  cool  and  subside  during  an  hour.  The  super- 
natant liquor  must  be  decanted,  and  the  residuum 
boiled  with  eight  pounds  more  of  lime  water;  after 
which  the  same  process  is  to  be  once  more  repeated : 
the  remaining  powder  must  be  edulcorated  on  the 
filter  by  affusions  of  hot  water.  Lastly,  all  the  de- 
coctions, being  mixed  together,  must  be  evaporated 
to  two  pounds,  and  strained  into  a  glass  vessel.  This 
fluid  consists  of  the  acid  of  benzoin  combined  with 
lime.  After  it  is  become  cold,  a  quantity  of  muriatic 
acid  must  be  added,  with  constant  stirring,  until  the 
fluid  tastes  a  little  sourish.  Duirng  this  time  the  last- 
mentioned  acid  unites  with  the  lime,  and  forms  a  so- 
luble salt,  which  remains  suspended,  while  the  less 
nohible  acid  of  benzoin  being  disengaged,  falls  to  the 
bottom  "in  powder.  By  repeated  allusions  of  cold 
water  upon  the  filter,  it  may  be  deprived  of  the  muriate 
of  lime  and  muriatic  acid  with  which  it  may  happen 
to  be  mixed.  If  it  be  required  to  have  a  shining 
appearance,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  from  which  it  will  separate  in  silky 
filaments  by  cooling.  By  this  process  the  benzoic  acid 
may  be  procured  from  other  substances,  in  which  it 
exists. 

Mr.  Hatchrll  has  shown,  that,  by  digest  in?  benzoin 
in  hot  sulphuric  acid,  very  hcautilUl  crystals  are 
sublimed.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  process  for  ex^ 
trailing  the  arid.  If  we  concentrate  the  urine  ot 
horses  or  cows,  and  pour  muriatic  arid  into  it,  a  copi- 
ous precipitate  of  benzoic  acid  takes  place.  This  is 
the  cheapest  source  of  it." — lire's  Client.  Diet. 

As  an  economical  mode  of  obtaining  I  his  arid,  Four- 
croy  recommends  the  extraction  of  it  from  the  water 
that  drains  from  dunghills,  cowhouses,  and  stables,  by 
means  of  the  muriatic  acid,  which  decomposes  the 
benzoate  of  lime  contained  in  them,  and  separates  the 
benzoic  acid,  as  in  Schcele's  process.  He  confesses 
the  smell  of  the  acid  thus  obtained  dilfcrs  a  little  from 
that  of  the  acid  extracted  from  benzoin;  lint  this,  lie 
says,  may  be  remedied,  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  boiling 
water,  filtering  the  solution,  letting  it  cool,  and  thus 
suffering  the.  acid  to  crystallize,  and  repeating  this  ope- 
ration a  second  time. 

The  acid  of  benzoin  is  so  inflammable,  that  it.  burns 
with  a  clear  yellow  flame  without  the  assistance  of  a 
wick.  The  sublimed  flowers  in  their  purest  state,  as 
white  as  ordinary  writing  paper,  were  fused  into  a 
clear  transparent  yellowish  fluid,  at  the  two  hundrcd- 
and  thirtieth  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and 
at  the  same  time  began  to  rise  in  sublimation.  It  is 
probable  that  a  heat  somewhat  greater  than  this  may 
be  required  toseparate  it  from  the  resin.  It  is  strongly 
disposed  to  take  the  crystalline  form  in  cooling.  The 
concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  dissolve  this 
concrete  acid,  and  it  is  again  separated  without  altera- 
tion, by  adding  water.  Other  acids  dissolve  it  by  the 
assistance  of  heat,  from  which  it  separates  by  cooling, 
unchanged.  It  is  plentifully  soluble  in  ardent  spirit, 
from  which  it  may  likewise  he  separated  by  diluting 
the  spirit  with  water.  It  readily  dissolves  in  oils,  and 
in  melted  tallow.  If  it  be  added  in  a  small  proportion 
to  this  last  fluid,  part  of  the  tallow  congeals  before  the 
rest,  in  the  form  of  white  opaque  clouds.  If  the  quan- 
tity or  acid  be  more  considerable',  it  separates  in  part 
by  cooling,  in  the  form  of  needles  or  feathers.  It  did 
not  communicate  any  considerable  degree  of  hardness 
to  the  tallow,  which  was  the  object  of  this  experiment. 
When  the  tallow  was  heated  nearly  to  ebullition,  it 
emitted  fumes  which  affected  the  respiration,  like  those 
12a 
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1  benzoin,  but  did  not  |)"  apt  ""  peculiar 
and  agreeable  smell  of  that  substance,  being  piohahly 
the  sebai  k  acid.  A  Btratnm  ot  tins  tallow,  about  one 
twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  was  fused  upon  a  plate  ol 
brass,  together  with  other  fat  substances,  with  a  view 
to  determine  its  relative  disposition  to  acquire  and 
retain  the  solid  state,  After  il  had  cooled,  ii  was  lefl 
upon  the  plate,  and,  in  the  course  of  some  weeks.it 
gradually  became  tinged  throughout  of  a  bluish  green 
colour.  If  this  circumstance  bey  not  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  a  solution  of  the  copper  dining  the  fusion, 
it  seems  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  mutual  action  of 
two  bodies  in  the  solid  stale,  contrary  to  that  axiom  of 
iatry  which  affirms,  that  bodies  do  mil  acl  on  each 
oilier,  unless  one  or  more  of  them  be  in  the  fluid  state. 
Tallow  itself,  however,  has  the  same  effect. 

Pure  benzoic  acid  is  in  the  form  of  a  light  powder, 
evidently  crystallized  in  fine  needles,  the  figure  of 
Which  is  difficult  to  be  determined  from  their  small- 
hess.  It  has  a  white  and  shining  appearance;  but 
when  contaminated  by  a  portion  of  volatile  oil,  is 
yellow  or  brownish.  It  is  not  brittle,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  its  appearance,  but  has  rather  a  kinil  of 
ductility  and  elasticity,  and,  on  rubbing  in  a  rnorlar, 
becomes  a  sort  of  paste.  Its  taste  is  acrid,  hot,  acidu- 
lous, and  bilter.  It  reddens  the  infusion  of  litmus,  but 
not  syrup  of  violets.  (I  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell, 
but  not  strong  unless  heated.  This,  however,  appears 
not  to  belong  to  the  acid  ;  for  Mr.fjieee  informs  us,  that 
on  dissolving  the  benzoic  .arid  in  as  little  alkohol  as 
possible,  filtering  the  solution,  and  precipitating  by 
water,  the  arid  will  be  obtained  pure,  and  void  of 
smell,  the  odorous  oil  remaining  dissolved  in  the  spirit, 
Its  specific  gravity  is  0.667.  It  Is  no!  perceptibly  altered 
by  the  air,  and  has  been  kept  in  an  open  vessel  twenty 
years  without  losing  any  of  its  weight.  None  of  the 
combustible  substances  have  any  effect  on  it;  but  it 
may  be  refined  by  mixing  it  with  charcoal  powder  and 
subliming,  being  thus  rendered  much  whiter  and 
better  crystallized.  It  is  not  very  soluble  in  water. 
Wenzel  and  J.ichtenstein  say  four  hundred  parts  of 
cold  water  dissolve  but  one,  though  the  same  quantity 
of  lioiling  water  dissolves  twenty  parts,  nineteen  of 
which  separate  on  cooling. 

The  benzoic  acid  unites  without  much  difficulty 
with  the  earthy  and  alkaline  liases.  These  com- 
pounds are  called  benzoates'. 

The  benzoate  of  barut.es  is  soluble,  crystallizes  tole- 
rably well,  is  not  affected  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  is 
decomposable  by  fire,  and  by  the  stronger  acids.  That 
of  linn  is  very  soluble  in  water,  though  nun  h  less  in 
cold  than  in  hot,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling.  Ii  is  in 
like  manner  decomposable  by  the  acids  and  by  barytes. 
The  beHtoate  of  magnesia  is  soluble,  ctystaJlizable,  a 
little  deliquescent,  and  more  decomposable  than  the 
former.  That  of  alumina  is  very  soluble,  crystallizes 
in  dendrites,  Is  deliquescent,  has  an  acerb  and  hitter 
taste,  and  is  decomposable  by  lire,  anil  even  by  moslof 
the  vegetable  acids.  The  benzoate  of  pota 
Uses  on  cooing  in  little  compacted  needles.  AH  the  acids 
decompose  it,  and  the  solution  ofbarytes  ami  lime  form 
with  it  a  precipitate.  The  benzdate  of  soda  is  very 
crystallizable,  very  soluble,  and  not  deliquescent  like 
that  of  potassa.  but  it  is  decomposable  by  the  same 
means.  It  is  sometimes  found  native  in  the  urine  of 
graminivorous  quadrupeds,  but  by  no  means  so  abun- 
dantly as  that  of  lime.  The  henioalr  of  ammonia  is 
volatile,  and  decomposable  by  all  the  acids  and  all  the 
bases.  The  solutions  of  all  the  benzoates,  when  dry- 
ing on  the  sides  of  a  vessel  wetted  with  them,  form 
dendritical  crystallizations. 

Troiumsdorf  found  In  his  experiments,  that  benzoic 
at  id  united  readily  with  metallic  01  y 

The  benzoates  are  all  decomposable  by  heal,  which, 
when  it  is  slowly  applied,  first  separate's  a  portion  of 
the  acid  in  a  vapour,  that  condense,  in  crystals.  The 
soluble  benzoates  are  decomposed  by  the  |iowerful 
acids,  which  separate  their  at  id  in  a  crystalline  form. 

The  benzoic  arid  is  occasionally  used  in  medicine. 
but  not  so  much  as  formerly  ,  and  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  camphorated  tincture  of  opinm  of  the 
Loudon  college,  heretofore  called  paregoric  elixir 

BENZOl'PERA.    See  Stijraj  bet 

BENZOIN UM.  (From  the  Arabic  tetm  btnzoah.) 
See  Slijrat  benzoin. 

Benzoini  makistbrium-  Magiatery,  or  precipitate 
of  gum  benjamin 
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Bekzoiw  oleum.    Oil  of  benjamin. 

BERBERIA.  (Origin  uncertain.)  Berberi.  The 
name  of  a  species  of  disease  in  the  genus  Byndowu  of 
Good's  Nosology     See  Beriberi*. 

BE'RBEUIS.  (Berberi,  wild  Arab,  used  by  Aver- 
rhoes,  and  officinal  writers.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genua  of  plants  in  the  Linnrean 
system.  Class,  Hexandria;  Older,  Muaogynia.  The 
barbery,  or  pepperidge  bush. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  for  the  barberry.  See 
Berbens  vulgaris, 

Berbekis  uelatina.  Barberry  jelly.  Barberries 
foiled  in  sugar. 

Berbkris  vulgaris.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
barberry  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Oxycantha  Oaleni; 
Spina  acida;  Orespinus.  This  tree,  Herberts  ;  pedun- 
eulis  raci  mosis,  spinus  triplicibus,  of  Linmeus,  is  a 
native  of  England.  The  fruit,  or  berries,  which  are 
gratefully  add,  and  moderately  astringent,  are  said  to 
be  of  great  use  in  biliary  fluxes,  and  in  all  cases  where 
heal,  acrimony,  and  putridity  of  the  humours  prevail. 
The  filaments  of  this  shrub  possess  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  irritability ;  for  on  being  touched  near  the  base 
with  the  point,  of  a  pin,  a  sudden  contraction  is  pro- 
duced, which  may  be  repealed  several  times. 

BERENGA'RIUS,  James,  born  about  the  end  of  the 
15th  century  at  Carpi,  in  Modena,  whence  he  is  often 
called  Carpus.  He  was  one  of  the  restorers  of  ana- 
tomy, ol'  which  he  was  professor,  first  at  Padua,  after- 
ward at  Bologna,  which  be  was  in  a  few  years 
obliged  to  quit,  being  accused  ol  having  opened  the 
bodies  of  two  Spaniards  alive.  By  his  numerous  dis- 
sections, he  corrected  many  previous  errors  concerning 
the  structirre  of  the  human  body,  and  paved  the  way 
for  his  successor  Vesalius.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
use  mercurial  frictions  in  syphilis,  when  by  be  acquired 
a  large  fortune,  which  he  left  to  the  Duke,  of  Ferrara, 
into  whose  territory  he,  retired,  at  his  death  in  1527. 
His  principal  works  are  an  enlarged  Commentary  on 
Mundinus,  and  a  Treatise  on  Fracture  of  the  Uranium. 

Bere.ni  hecoi.    See  Artemisia  vulgaris. 

Bereni'ce.  (The  city  from  whence  it  was  formerly 
brought.)     Amber. 

Bereni'cium.  (From  fopw,  to  bring,  and  vtKn  vic- 
tory.) A  term  applied  by  the  old  Greek  writers  to 
niiTe,  from  its  supposed  power  in  healing  wounds. 

BERGAMO'TE.  A  species  of  citron.  See  Citrus 
vudica. 

8ERGMANITE.  A  massive  mineral  of  a  greenish, 
gmyish-white,  or  reddish  colour,  which  fuses  into  a 
transparent  glass,  or  a  srmitrausparent  enamel,  it  is 
found  in  Frederickswam,  in  Norway,  in  quartz  and  in 
felspar. 

[This  mineral  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ana- 
lyzed. Its  masses  are  composed  of  fibres,  or  little 
needles,  confusedly  grouped,  and  often  so  closely  air- 
plied  to  each  other,  that  the  texture  becomes  nearly 
compact.  Some  of  the  needles  have  a  foliated  shining 
fracture.  Its  colour  is  a  deep  gray.  lis  sharp  frag- 
ments scratch  glass,  and  even  quai  tz  in  a  slight  degree. 
Its  spec.  grav.  is  2.30.  When  moistened  by  the  breath, 
it  yields  au  argillaceous  odour.  A  fragment  exposed 
to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  placed  on  a  hot  coal,  be- 
comes white  and  friable.  It  melts  by  the  blow-pipe 
into  a  white  translucent  glass. — See  Cleav.  Mm.    A.J 

BERIBE'RI.  (An  Hindustan  woid  signifying  a 
sheep.)  Benberia.  A  species  of  palsy,  common  in 
some  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  according  to  Bontius. 
In  this  disease,  the  patients  lilt  up  their  legs  very  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  usual  with  sheep.  Bontius 
adds,  that  this  palsy  is  a  kind  of  trembling,  in  which 
there  is  deprivation  of  the  motion  and  sensation  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  and  sometimes  of  the  body. 

BERKEMKH'T,  Joun,  bom  at  Leeds,  about  the 
year  1730.  His  medical  studies  were  commenced  late 
in  life,  having  graduated  at  Leyden  only  in  1765  ;  nor 
did  he  long  continue  the  practice  of  medicine.  His 
"Pharmacopoeia  Medica,"  however,  was  very  much 
approved,  and  has  since  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions ;  his  other  medical  publications  are  of  little  im- 
portance.    He  died  in  1791. 

Bermudas  berry.     See  Snpindus  saponaria. 
BERRY.     See  Bacca. 

Bers.  Formerly  the  name  of  an  exhilarating 
electuary. 

Bk'rvla.    An  old  name  for  brool 
Bi'auLA  qallica.    Upright  water  parsnip. 
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BERYL.     Aquamarine-     A   precious  miners', 

harder  than  the  emerald, »  fa  preen,  or  greenish-yellow 

colour,   Sound    in    Siberia,    France.  Saxouy,   Brasil, 

I,  aud  Ireland. 

m'.n.     (An  Arabian  word.)    A  redness  of  the 

external   parts,  tesembunje  that   which    precedes  the 

leprosy ;   u  occupies  tbe  face  and  extremities.— Avi- 

cenna. 

Be'sto.    A  name  in  Oribasius  for  a  species  of 

Ji  E'TA  (So  called  from  the  river  Batis,  in  Spain, 
wliere  it  grows  naturally  ;  or,  according  to  Blanchard, 
.from  the  Greek  letter  jtfrrra,  which  it  is  said  to  resem- 
ble when  turgid  with  seed.)     The  beet 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnffnn 
system.  Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Vigynia.  The 
beet. 

2.  The  pharmacopcial  name  of  the  common  beet. 

in  vulgaris. 

Beta1  hybiuda.  The  plant  which  affords  tbe  root 
of  scarcity.  Mangel  wurzel  of  the  Germans;  a  largo 
root.  It  contains  much  of  the  saccharine  principle, 
and  is  very  nourishing.  Applied  externally  it  is  useful 
in  cleaning  foul  ulcers  ;  and  is  a  better  application 
than  the  carrot. 

Beta  vulgaris.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
beet  of  the*  pharmacopoeias.  Beta: — fioribus  conges- 
tts  of  Linnsue.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  frequently 
eaicn  by  the  French;  it  may  be  considered  as  nutri- 
tions and  antiscorbutic,  and  forms  a  very  elegant  pickle 
with  vinegar.  The  root  and  leaves,  although  for- 
merly employed  as  laxatives  and  emollients,  are  now 
forgotten,  A  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  may  be 
obtained  from  the  root  of  the  Inet.  It  is  likewise  said, 
that  if  beet  roots  be  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  malt, 
alter  the  greater  part  of  their  juice  is  pressed  out  very 
may  be  made  from  them.  It  is  occasionally 
used  to  improve  the  colour  of  claret. 

Bete  i.e.  Bet  hie  ;  Betic ;  Betelle.  An  oriental 
plant,  like  the  tail  of  a  lizard.  It  is  chewed  by  the  In- 
dians, and  makes  the  teeth  black  ;  is  cordial  and  exhi- 
larating, a. id  in  very  general  use  throughout  the  east. 
U  is  supposed  to  be  the:  long  pepper. 

BETONICA.  (Corrupted  from  Vettonica,  which 
is  derived  from  the  Vectones,  an  ancient  people  of 
Spain.)    Betony. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naan  system.  ClasB, .  Vidynamia ;  Order,  Oymnos- 
permia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  wood  betony. 
Sec  Bctonica  officinalis. 

Betomca  aquatica.     See  Scrophularia  aquatica. 

Betonica  officinalis'.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  betony  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Betonica  purpurea  j 
Betonica  vulgaris  ;  Oestrum;  Velonica  cordi ;  Beto- 
nica— spica  interrupt  a,  corullarum  labii  lacinia  inter- 
media emarginata  of  LinneBUB.  The  leaves  and  tops 
of  this  plant  have  an  agreeable,  but  weak  smell;  anoj 
to  ti.c  taste  they  discover  a slight  warmth,  accompa- 
nied with  some  degree  of  adstringency  and  bitterness. 
The  powder  of  the  leaves  of  betony,  snuffed  up  the 
nose,  provokes  sneezing ;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes 
made  an  ingredient  in  sternutatory  powders.  Its 
leaves  are  sometimes  smoked  like  tobacco.  The  roots 
differ  greatly,  in  their  quality,  from  the  other  parts; 
their  taste  is  very  bitter  and  nauseous ;  taken  in  a 
small  dose,  they  vomit  and  purge  violently,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  somewhat  in  common  with  the  roots 
of  hellebore.  Like  many  other  plants,  formerly  in 
high  mi  dical  estimation,  betony  is  now  almost  entirely 
neglected.  Antonius  Musa,  physician  to  the  emperor 
Augustus,  filled  a  whole  volume  with  enumerating  its 
Utting  if  as  a  remedy  for  no  less  than  forty- 
seven  disorders;  and  hence  in  Italy  the  proverbial 
compliment,    You  have  more  virtues  than  betony. 

Betonica  paim.     A  species  of  veronica. 

a  vulgaris.    See  Betonica  officinalis. 

BETONY.    See  Betonica. 

Betony.  water.     $i-e  Scrophularia  aquatica 

|.  |  (  |,  \  1  Thenaiueof  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linmean  system.  Cla»s,  Monacia;  Order,  Tetrandria, 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  white  birch. 

uta  o/ba.  . 

iv   ilba.     The  systematic  name  of  the  bctula 

of  the  pharmacopoeias.     Betula  .—foliis  ovatis,  acu- 

Uis,  of  I.inn.eiis.    The  juice,  leaves,  and 
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bark  have  been  employed  medicinally.  If  the  tree  be 
Jored  early  in  the  spring,  there  issues,  by 
large  quantity  of  limpid,  watery,  sweetish,  ju 
said  thai  one  tree  will  afford  torn  one  to  two  gallons  a 
day.  This  juice  is  esteemed  as  an  antiscorbutic,  de- 
obstruent,  and  diuretic.  When  well  (fermented,  and 
having  a  proper  addition  of  raisins  in  its  composition, 
it  is  frequently  a  rich  and  strong  liquor ;  it  keeps  better 
than  many  of  the  other  made-wines,  often  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  was  formerly  supposed  to  possess 
mauy  medical  virtues ;  but  these  experience  dues  not 
seem  to  sanction  ;  and  the  virtues  of  the  alder,  like 
many  other  simples  formerly  prized,  have 
sunk  into  oblivion.  The  leave.-  and  hark  were  used 
externally  as  resolvents,  dctergenSj  and  antiseptics. 

Bktula  alnus.  The  systematic  name  for  the  acinus 
of  the  pharmacopoeias.     The  common  alder. 

BEX.  (From  fiiiaato,  to  cough.)  A  cough.  Dr. 
Good,  in  his  Nosology,  has  applied  this  term  to  a  genus 
of  diseases,  winch  embraces  three  species,  bcz  humida, 
Aicca,  convulsiva. 

Bexakui'llo.  A  name  given  to  the  white  ipecacu- 
anha,  which  the  Spaniards  bring  from  Peru,  as  the 
Portuguese  do  the  brown  from  Brazil. 

Bexu'go.  The  root  of  the  JEmatitis  peruviana  of 
Caspar  Bauhiu  ;  one  drachm  of  which  is  sufficient  for 
a  purge. 

Be'zahan.    The  fossile  bezoar. 

Bezk'tta  cojrulea.     See  Croton  tinrtoriiim 

BE  /.OAR.  (From  pa-zahar,  Persian,  a  destroyer 
of  poison.)  Lapis  beioardicua.  Bezoard.  A  pre- 
ternatural or  morbid  concretion  formed  in  the  bodies 
of  land-animals.  Several  of  these  kinds  of  substances 
were  formerly  celebrated  for  their  medicinal  virtues, 
and  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  countries  from 
whence  they  came,  or  the  animal  in  which  they  were 
found.  There  are  eight  kinds,  according  to  Fourcroy, 
Vauqnelin,  and  Berthollet. 

1.  Superphosphate  of  lime,  which  forms  concretions 
in  the  intestines  of  many  mammalia. 

2.  Phosphate  of  magnesia,  semitransparent  and  yel- 
lowish, and  of  sp.  gray.  2. 100. 

3.  Phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia.  A  con- 
cretion of  a  gray  or  brown  colour,  composed  of  radia- 
tions from  a  centre.  It  is  found  in  the  intestines  of 
herbiverous  animals,  the  elephant,  horse,  &c. 

4.  Biliary,  colour  reddish  brown,  found  frequently  in 
the  intestines  and  gall-bladder  of  oxen,  and  used  by 
painters  foi  an  orange-yellow  pigment.  It  is  inspis- 
sated bile. 

5.  Resinous.  The  oriental  bezoars,  procured  from 
unknown  animals,  belong  to  this  class  of  concretions. 
They  consist  of  concentric  layers,  are  fusible,  combus- 
tible, smooth,  soft,  and  finely  polished.  They  are 
composed  of  bile  and  resin. 

(i.  Fungous,  consisting  of  pieces  of  the  Boletus  igni- 
arius,  swallowed  by  the  animal. 

7.  Hairy. 

8.  Ligniform.  Three  hezoars  sent  to  Bonaparte  by 
the  king  of  Persia,  were  found  by  Berthollet  to  be  no- 
thing but  woody  fibre  agglomerated. 

Bezoars  were  formerly  considered  as  very  powerful 
alexipharinics,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  other  medi- 
cines, possessed,  or  supposed  to  be  possessed,  of  alexi- 
phamiic  powers,  were  called  bezoardics;  and  so  effi- 
cacious were  they  once  thought,  that  they  were  bought 
for  ten  times  their  weight  in  gold.  These  virtues, 
however,  are  in  the  present  day  justly  denied  them,  as 
they  produce  no  other  effects  than  those  common  to 
the  saline  particles  which  they  contain,  and  which  may 
hi'  given  to  greater  advantage  from  other  souri '-.  A 
composition  of  bezoar  with  absorbent  powders,  has 
been  much  in  repute,  as  a  popular  remedy  for  disor- 
ders in  children,  by  the  name  of  Gascoigne's  powder 
and  Gascoigne's  ball;  but  the  real  bezoar  was  rarely, 
if  ever,  used  tor  these,  its  price  offering  such  a  tempta- 
tion to  counterfeit  it.  Some  have  employed  for  this 
purpose,  a  resinous  composition,  capable  of  melting  in 
the  fire,  and  soluble  in  alkohol;  but  Newmann  sup- 
posed that  those  nearest  resembling  it,  Were  made  ol 
gypsum,  chalk,  or  some  other  earth,  to  which  the 
proper  colour  was  imparted  by  some  vegetable  juice. 
We  understand,  however,  that  tobacco-pijie  clay, 
tinned  with  ox-gall,  is  commonly  employed,  at  least 
for  the  Gascoigne's  powder ;  this  giving  a  yi 
to  paper,  rubbed  with  chalk,  and  a  green  to  paperrttb- 
bed  over  with  quicklime;  which  aio  considered  as 
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proofs  of  genuine  bezoar,  and  which  a  vegetable  juice 
would  not  effect. 

Bezoar  bovincm.    Bezoarof  the  ox. 

Bezo.vk  oEU.MANtcuM.  The  bezoar  from  the  alpine 
goat. 

Bezoar  hystricis.  Lapis  porcinus ;  /.apis  ™a- 
lacensis;  Petro  del  pdrco.  The  bezoar  of  the  Indian 
porcupine;  said  to  be  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  an 
Indian  porcupine,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Ma- 
lacca. This  concrete  differs  from  others:  it  has  an 
intensely  bitter  taste  ;  and  on  being  Steeped  in  water, 

for  a  vary  little  time,  impregnates  the  fluid  with  its 
bitterness,  and  with  aperient,  stomachic,  and,  as  it  is 

supposed,  With  alexipharmic  virtues.  How  far  it  dif- 
fers in  virtue  from  the  similar  concretions  found  in 
the  gall  bladder  of  the  ox,  and  other  animals,  does  not 
appear, 

Bezoar  microcosmicum.  The  calculus  found  in 
the  human  bladder. 

Bezoar  occidentals.  Occidental  bezoar.  This 
concretion  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  stomach  of  an  ani- 
mal of  the  stag  or  goat  kind,  a  native  of  Peru,  &c.  It 
is  of  a  larger  size  than  the  oriental  bezoar,  and  some- 
line  s  as  largo  as  a  hen's  egg  ;  its  surface  is  rough,  and 
the  colour  green,  grayish,  or  brown. 

Bezoar  orientals.  Lapis  bezoar  orientalis. 
Oriental  bezoar  stone.  This  concretion  is  said  to  be 
found  in  the  pylorus,  or  fourth  stomach  of  an  animal 
of  the  goat  kind,  which  inhabits  the  mountains  of 
Persia.  It  is  generally  about  the  size  of  a  kidney 
bean,  of  a  roundish  or  oblong  figure,  smooth,  and  of  a 
shining  olive  or  dark  greenish  colour. 

Bezoar  porcinum.    See  Bezoar  hystricis. 

Bezoar  simi.«.    The  bezoar  from  the  monkey. 

Bkzoardica  radix.    See  Dorslenia. 

Bezoardicum  joviale.  Bezoar  with  tin.  It  dif- 
fered very  little  from  the  jintihecticum  Poterii. 

Bezoardicum  lunale.  A  preparation  of  antimony 
and  silver. 

Bezoardicum  martiale.  A  preparation  of  iron 
and  antimony. 

Bezoardicum  minerale.  A  preparation  of  anti- 
mony, made  by  adding  nitrous  acid  to  butter  of  anti- 
mony. 

Bezoardicum  saturni.  A  preparation  of  anti- 
mony and  lead. 

Bezo'ahdicus  lapis.    See  Bezoar. 

Bezoardicus  pclvis.  The  powder  of  the  oriental 
bezoar. 

Bezoarticum  minerale.    A  calx  of  antimony. 

BI.  (From  bis,  twice.)  In  composition  signifies 
twice  or  double,  and  is  frequently  attached  to  other 
words  in  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  botany ;  as  biceps, 
having  two  heads;  bicuspides,  two  points,  or  fangs; 
bilocular,  with  two  cells ;  bivalve,  with  two  valves,  ate. 

Bi^EoN.  Wine  made  from  sun-raisins,  fermented 
in  sea  water. 

Bibini'lla.     See  Pimpinclla. 

B1B1TOR1US.  (Bibitorius,  from  bibo,  to  drink, 
because  by  drawing  the  eye  inwards  towards  the  nose, 
it  causes  those  who  drink  to  look  into  the  cup.)  See 
Rectus  internus  ocvii. 

BIBULUS.  Bibulous ;  attracting  moisture ;  charta 
bibula,  blotting  paper. 

BICAPSULAR1S.  Having  two  capsules.  Pericar- 
piinii  hieapsulare.     See  Caprula. 

BI'CEPS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  caput,  a  head.) 
Two  heads.  Applied  to  muscles  from  their  having 
two  distinct  origins  or  heads. 

Biceps  brachii.    See  Biceps  flexor  cubiti. 

BlCBPS  cruris.     See  Biceps  flexor  cruris. 

Biceps  cubiti.     See  Biceps  flexor  cubiti. 

Biceps  externus.     See  Triceps  extensor  cubiti. 

Bueps  flexor  cruris.  Biceps  cruris  of  Albinus. 
of  Winslow,  Douglas, and Cowper  ;  and  Ischio- 
fenwropvronieri  of  Dumas,  a  muscle  of  the  leg,  situ 
ated  on  the  hind  part  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  by  two 
distinct  heads  ;  the  first,  called  luriLr„St  arises  in  com- 
mon with  the  semiteiiilinosus,  froin  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  os   ischium 

The  sec 1,  called  brevis,  arises  from  the  linea  aspera 

a  little  below  the  termination  of  the  glutams  maximus' 
by  a  fleshy  acute  beginning,  which  soon  grows  broader' 
as  ii  descends  to  join  with  the  first  head,  a  lutie  above 
the  external  condyle  of  the  os  femoris.  It  is  inserted 
Ig  tendon,  into  the  upper  pari  of  the  head  of 
the  fibula,     its  use  is  to  bend  the  |eg.     This  muscle 
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forms  what  is  called  the  outer  hamstring;  and,  between 
It  and  the  inner,  the  nervous  popliteus,  artcria  and 
vena  poplitea,  arc  situated. 

Biceps  flexor  cubiti.  Biceps  brackii  of  Albinus. 
Coraco-radudis,  scu  biceps  of  Winslow.  Bir, 
tonus  of  Douglas.  Biceps  interims  humeri  of  Cow- 
por.  Scapula  curacoradial  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of 
the  forearm,  situated  on  the  forepart  of  the  os humeri. 
It  arises  by  two  heads.  The  first  and  outermost, 
balled  longus,  begins  tendinous  from  the  upper  edge 
ol  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  passes  over  the 
bead  ol  the  os  burner!  within  the  |omt,  and  in  its 
descent  without  the  joint,  is  enclosed  in  a  groove  near 
the  bead  of  the  os  humeri,  by  a  membraneous  liga- 
ment that  proceeds  from  the  capsular  ligament  and 
adjacent  tendons.  The  second,  or  innermost  head, 
called  brevis,  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the 
coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  in  common  with  the 
coracobrachial  muscle.  A  little  below  the  middle  of 
the  forepart  of  the  os  humeri,  these  heads  unite.  It  is 
inserted  by  a  strong  roundish  tendon  into  the  tubercle 
on  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  internally.  Its  use  is 
to  turn  the  hand  supine,  and  to  bend  the  forearm.  At 
the  bending  of  the  elbow,  where  it  begins  to  grow  ten- 
dinous, it  sends  off  an  aponeurosis,  which  covers  all 
the  muscles  on  the  inside  of  the  forearm,  and  joins 
with  another  tendinous  membrane,  which  is  sent  off 
from  the  triceps  extensor  cubiti,  and  covers  all  the 
muscles  on  the  outside  of  the  forearm,  and  a  number 
of  the  fibres,  from  opposite  sides,  decussate  each  other. 
It  serves  to  strengthen  the  muscles,  by  keeping  them 
from  swelling  too  much  outwardly  when  in  action, 
and  a  number  of  their  fleshy  fibres  take  their  origin 
from  it. 

Biceps  internus.     See  Biceps  flexor  cubiti. 

BicHi'cm.E.  An  epithet  of  certain  pectorals,  or 
rather  troches,  described  by  Rhazes,  which  were  made 
of  liquorice,  &c. 

Bi'ciios.  A  Portuguese  name  for  the  worms  that 
get  under  the  toe  of  the  people  in  the  Indies,  which 
are  destroyed  by  the  oil  of  cashew  nut. 

}'>h  i.  The  Indian  name  of  an  intoxicating  liquor, 
made  from  Turkey  wheat  in  South  America.  See 
wheat,  Turin y. 

BI'CORNIS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  corny,  a  ho;  u .) 
1.  An  epithet  sometimes  applied  to  the  os  hyoides, 
which  has  two  processes,  or  horns. 

2.  In  former  times,  to  muscles  that  had  two  termi- 
nations. 

3.  A  name  given  to  those  plants,  the  anthera?  of 
which  have  the  appearance  of  two  horns. 

Bicornes  plant.e.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
plants  in  the  natural  method  of  Linnseus  and  Gerard. 

BICUSPIDATUS.  Having  two  points.  See  Bi- 
cuspis. 

BICU'SPIS.  (From  bis.  twice,  and  cuspis,  a  spear.) 
1.  The  name  of  those  teeth  which  have  double  points, 
or  fangs.     See  Teeth. 

2.  Applied  to  leaves  which  terminate  by  two  points ; 
folia  bicufpida,  or  bicyspidata. 

BI' DENS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  dens,  a  tooth  ;  so 
called  from  its  being  deeply  serrated,  or  indented.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnean  system. 
Class,  Sffngenesia  ;  Order,  Polygamia  atqualis. 

Bidens  tripartita.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
hemp  agrimony,  formerly  used  as  a  bitter  and  aperient, 
but  not  in  the  practice  of  the  present  day. 

BIDI.t  >o,  Godfrey,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  born  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1649.  After  practising  several  years  as 
eon.  be  was  appointed  physician  to  William  III., 
and  in  1694,  made  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery 
at  Leyden.  He  published  J0.">  very  splendid,  though 
rather  inaccurate  anatomical  tables,  with  explana- 
tions ;  and  several  minor  work3.  His  nephew,  Nicho- 
las, was  physician  to  the  Czar  Peter  I. 

BIENNIS*  Biennial.  A  biennial  plant  is  one,  as 
the  term  imports,  of  two  year's  duration.  Of  this 
tribe  there  are  numerous  plants,  which  being  raised 
one  year  from  the  seed,  generally  attain  perfection  the 
same  year,  or  within  about  twelve  months,  shooting 
up  stalks,  producing  flowers,  and  perfecting  seeds  in 
the  following  spring  or  summer,  and  soon  after  com- 
monly perish. 

Bivarivm.     In  two  parts, 

BIFER.     (From  bis,  twice,  and  fero.Xct  bear.)     A 

plant  is  so  called,  *rWch  bears  twice  in  the  year,  in 

I  and  autumn,  as  is  common  between  the  tropics. 
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BIFIDUS.  Forked.  Divided  into  two ;  as  a  bifid 
seed-vessel  in  Adoxa  moschatellma,  petala  bifida  in  the 
Silcnenocturna  and  Alyssum  incanwm. 

V, II ■  LORUS.  Bearing  two  flowers;  as pcdunculus 
biflorus. 

BIFORIUM.    Applied  to  a  leaf  "  Inch  points  two 

ways. 

BIFORUS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  forus,  a  door.) 
Two-doored,  or  bivalved.  A  class  of  plants  is  so  de- 
nominated in  some  natural  arrangements,  constituted 
by  those  which  have  a  pericarp,  or  seed-vessel,  fur- 
nished with  two  valves. 

BIFURCATE.  (Bfurcus;  from  bis,  twice,  and 
furca,  a  fork.)  A  vessel,  or  nerve,  stem,  root,  &x.  is 
said  to  bifurcate  when  it  divides  into  two  blanches  ; 
thus  t ho  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  &c. 

BIFURCATIO.    Bifurcation. 

BIFURCATUS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  furca,  a 
fork.)     Forked.     See  Bifurcate  and  Diclwtomus. 

BIGA'STER.  (Bigaster:  from  bis,  twice,  and 
yng-jjo,  a  belly.)  A  name  given  to  muscles  which  have 
two  bellies. 

BIGEMINATUS.  (From  bis,  &nd  gemini,  twins.) 
Twice  paired.  Bicovjugutus.  A  leaf  is  so  called 
when  near  the  apex  of  the  common  petiole  there  is  a 
single  pair  of  secondary  petioles,  each  of  which  sup- 
port a  pair  of  opposite  leaflets;  as  in  Mimosa  un- 
guis cnti. 

BIH'ERNIUS.  (From  bis,  double,  and  hernia,  a 
disease  go  called.)  Having  a  double  hernia  or  one  on 
each  Bide. 

oguret  of  carbon.    See  Carburetted  hydrogen. 
BLJUGUS.    A  winged  leaf  is  termed  folium  Utju- 
gum,  which  beam  two.  pairs  of  leaflets. 

BILABIATUS.     Two-lipped.     Often   used   in  bo- 
tanv  ;  as  p<  ricarpium  bilabiatum;  corolla  bilabeata,&.c. 
BILACIN1ATUS.     Applied  to  a  leaf.     Folium  bila- 
ciniatum;  when  cut  into  two  segments. 
Bil a/din.     A  name  of  iron. 
BILAMELLATUS.    Composed  of  two  lamina. 
Bilberry  bam.    See  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 
BILDSTEIN.    Pee  Figureeionf. 
BILE.     (Bills.     Nievius  derives  it  from  bis,  twice, 
and  lis,  contention  ;  as  being  supposed  to  be  the  cause 
Of  anger  and  dispute.)     The  gall.    A  bitter  fluid,  se- 
creted in  the  glandular  substance  of  the  liver;  in  part 
flowing  into  the  intestines,  and  in  part  regurgitating 
into  the  gall-bladder.     The  secretory  organs  of  this 
fluicj  *re  the  penicilli  of  the  liver,  which  terminate  in 
very  minute  canals,  called  biliary  ducts.     The  biliary 
ducts  pour  their  bile  into  the  ductus  hepaticus,  which 
conveys  it  into  the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  from 
whence  it  is  in  part  carried  into  the  duodenum.     The 
oilier  part  of  the  bile  regurgitates  through  the  cystic 
duct  into  the  gall-bladder:  for  hepatic  bile,  except  du- 
ring digestion,  cannot  flow  into  the  duodenum,  which 
contracts  when  empty;  hence  it  necessarily  regurgi- 
tates into  the  gall-bladder.     The  branches  of  the  vena 
I  porta;  contribute  most  to  the  secretion  of  bile ;  its  pe- 
I  culiar  blood,  returning  from  the  abdominal  viscera,  is 
I  supposed  to  be,  in  some  respects,  different  from  other 
venal  blood,  and  to  answer  exactly  to  the  nature  of 
bile.     It  is  not  yet  ascertained  clearly  whether  the 
j  florid  blood  in  the  hepatic  artery, merely  nourishes  the 
I  liver,  or  whether,  at  the  same  time,  it  contributes  a 
|  certain  principle,  necessary  for  the  formation  of  bile. 
I  It  has  been  supposed,  by  physiologists,  that  cystic  bile 
!  was  secreted  by  the  arterial  vessels  of  the  gall-bladder ; 
but  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion  is  proved  by  making  a 
I  ligature  on  the  cystic  duct  of  a  living  animal.     From 
what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  there  are,  as  it 
were,  two  kinds  of  bile  in  the  human  body: — 

1.  Hepatic  bile,  which  flows  from  the  liver  into  the 
duodenum:  this  is  thin,  of  a  faint  yellow  colour,  in- 
odorous, and  very  slightly  bitter,  otherwise  the  liver 
of  animals  would  not  be  eatable. 

,  bile,  which  regurgitates  from  the  hepatic 
duct  into  the  gall-bladder,  and  there,  from  stagnating, 
becomes  thicker,  the  aqueous  part  being  absorbed  by 
lymphatic  vessels,  and  more  acrid  from  concentration 
Healthy  bMe  is  of  a  yellow,  green  colour;  of  a  plastic 
consistence,  like  thin  oil,  and  when  very  much  agitated, 
it  froths  like  soup  and  water:  its  smell  is  fatuous, 
somewhat  like  musk,  especially  the  putrefying  or  eva^ 
porating  bile  of  animals  :  its  lasie  is  bitter. 
The  primary  uses  of  this  fluid,  so  important  to  the 

animal  ccou y.  are: 
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1.  To  separate  (he  chyle  from  the  chyme:  tmi9  cliyl? 
Is  never  observed  In  the  duodenum  before  the  chyme 
has  been  mixed  with  the  bile:  and  thus  it  is  that  oil 
is  extricated  from  linen  by  the  bile  of  anin 

2.  By  its  acridity  it  excites  the  peristaltic  motion  of 
the  intestines;  hence  the  bowels  are  so  inactive  in 
people  with  jaundice. 

3.  It  imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  the  excrements  : 
thus  we  observe  the  white  colour  of  the  feces  in  jaun- 
dice, in  which  disease  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  duode- 
num is  entirely  prevented. 

4.  It  prevents  the  ab  undance  of  mucus  and  acidity 
in  the  primae  via ;  hence  acid,  pituitous,  and  vermin- 
ous saburra  are  common  from  deficient  or  inert  bile. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  bile  has  been  principally 
illustrated  by  Mons.  Thenard.  "  Ox  bile  is  usually 
of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  rareiy  of  a  deep  green. 
By  its  colour  it  changes  the  blue  of  turnsole  and  violet 
to  a  reddish  -yellow.  At  once  very  bitter,  and  slightly 
sweet,  its  taste  is  scarcely  supportable.  Its  smell, 
though  feeble,  is  easy  to  recognise,  and  approaches 
somewhat  to  the  nauseous  odour  of  certain  fatty  mat- 
ters, when  they  are  heated.  lis  specific  gravity  varies 
very  little.  It  is  about  1.026  at  43°  F.  It  is  some- 
times limpid,  and  at  others  disturbed  with  a  yellow 
matter,  from  which  it  may  be  easily  separated  by 
water :  its  consistence  varies  from  that  of  a  thin  muci- 
lage, to  viscidity."  Cadet  regarded  it  as  a  kind  of 
soap.  Tliis  opinion  was  first  refuted  by  Thenard. 
According  to  this  able  chemist,  800  parts  of  ox  bile 
are  composed  of  700  water,  15  resinous  matters,  6i> 
picromel,  about  4  of  a  yellow  matter,  4  of  soda,  2 
phosphate  of  soda,  3.5  muriates  of  soda  and  potassa, 
0.8  sulphate  of  soda,  1.2  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a 
trace  of  oxide  of  iron.  When  distilled  to  dryness,  il 
leaves  from  l-8th  to  l-'ith  of  solid  matter,  which,  urged 
with  a  higher  heat,  is  resolved  into  the  usual  igneous 
products  of  animal  analysis;  only  with  more  oil  and 
less  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Exposed  for  some  time  in  an  open  vessel,  the  bile 
gradually  corrupts,  and  lets  fall  a  small  quantity  ol'  a 
yellowish  matter;  then  its  mucilage  decompose* 
Thus  the  putrefactive  process  is  very  inactive,  and  the 
odour  it  exhales  is  not  insupportable,  but  in  some 
cases  has  been  thought  to  resemble  that  of  musk. 
Water  and  alkohol  combine  in  all  proportions  with 
bile.  When  a  very  little  acid  is  poured  into  bile,  it 
becomes  slightly  turbid,  and  reddens  litmus;  when 
more  is  added,  the  precipitate  augments,  particularly 
If  sulphuric  acid  be  employed.  It  is  formed  of  a  yel- 
low animal  matter,  with  very  little  resin.  Potassa 
and  soda  increase  the  thinness  and  transparency  of 
bile.  Acetate  of  lead  precipitates  the  yellow  matter, 
and  the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  of  the  bile. 
The  solution  of  the  subacetate  precipitates  not  only 
these  bodies,  but  also  the  picromel  and  the  muriatic 
acid,  all  combined  with  the  oxide  of  lead.  The  acetic 
acid  remains  in  the  liquid  united  to  the  soda.  The 
greater  number  of  fatty  substances  are  capable  of 
being  dissolved  by  bile.  This  property,  which  made  it 
be  considered  a  soap,  is  owing  to  the  soda,  and  to  the 
triple  compound  of  soda,  resin,  and  picromel.  Scourers 
sometimes  prefer  it  to  soap,  for  cleansing  woollen. 
The  bile  of  the  calf,  the  dog,  and  the  sheep,  are  similar 
to  that  of  the  ox.  The  bile  of  the  sow  contains  no 
picromel.  It  is  merely  a  soda-resinous  soap.  Human 
bile  is  peculiar.  It  varies  in  colour,  sometimes  being 
green,  generally  yellowish-brown,  occasionally  almost 
colourless.  Its  taste  is  not  very  bitter.  In  the  gall- 
bladder it  is  seldom  limpid,  containing  often,  like  that 
of  the  ox,  a  certain  quantity  of  yellow  matter  in  sus- 
pension. At  times  this  is  in  such  quantity,  as  to  ren- 
der the  bile  somewhat  grumous.  Filtered  and  boiled, 
it  becomes  vary  turbid,  and  diffuses  the  odour  of  white 
of  egg.  When  evaporated  to  dryness,  there  results  a 
brown  extract,  equal  in  weight  to  1-lltii  of  the  bile. 
By  calcination  we  obtain  the  same  salts  as  from  ox  bile. 

All  the  acids  decompose  human  bile,  and  occasion 
an  abundant  precipitate  of  albumen  and  resin,  which 
nre  easily  separable  by  alkohol.  One  part  of  nitric 
acid,  sp.  grav.  1.210,  saturates  100  of  bile.  On  pouring 
into  it  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  it  is  changed  into  a 
liquid  of  a  light-yellow  colour,  in  which  no  picromel 
can  be  found,  and  which  contains  only  acetate  of 
poda  and  some  traces  of  animal  matter.  Human  bile 
appears  hence  to  be  formed,  by  Thenard,  in  1100 
parts ;  of  1000  water  ;  from  2  to  10  yellow  insoluble 
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matter;  42  albumen;  41  resin;  5.6  soda;  and  45 
phosphates  of  soda  of  lime,  sulphate  of  soda,  muriate 
of  soda,  and  oxide  of  iron.  Hut  by  Berzelius,  its  con- 
stituents are  in  1000  parts:  908.4  water;  W)  picromel ; 
3  albumen  ;  4.1  soda  ;  0.1  phosphate  of  lime  ;  3.4 
common  salt ;  and  1  phosphate  of  soda,  with  some 
phosphate  of  lime. 

BILGUER,  John  Ulrick,  was  born  at  Coirc,  in 
Switzerland.  He  practised  surgery  at  Berlin  with 
such  reputation,  that  he  was  appointed,  by  the  great 
Frederick,  Burgeon-General  to  the  Prussian  army. 
It  was  then  tlie  general  practice  to  amputate  in  bad 
compound  fractures;  and  being  struck  with  the  small 
proportion  of  those  who  recovered  after  the  operation, 
lie  was  hd  to  try  more  lenient  methods  ;  from  which 

meeting  with  much  better  success,  he  published  as  a 
thesis,  on  graduating  at  Halle,  in  1761,  a  pretty  general 
condemnation  of  amputation.  This  work  attracted 
much  notice  throughout  Europe,  and  materially  check- 
ed the  umiecessary  use  of  the  knife.  In  his  "  instruc- 
tions for  Hospital  Surgeons,"  which  appeared  soon 
after,  he  insisted  farther  on  the  same  Subject  ;  and 
where  amputation  was  unavoidable,  he  advised  leav- 
ing a  portion  of  the  integuments,  which  is  now  gene- 
rally adopted. 

BI'LIARY.  (Biliaris;  from  bilis,  the  bile.)  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  bile. 

Biliary  duct.  Ductus  biliosus.  The  very  vas- 
cular glandules,  which  compose  almost  tin-  whole 
substance  of  the  liver,  terminate  in  very  small  canals, 
called  biliary  ducts,  which  at  length  form  one  trunk, 
the  ductus  hepaticus.  Their  use  is  to  convey  the  bile, 
secreted  by  the  liver,  into  the  hepatic  duct ;  this  uniting 
with  a  duct  from  the  gall-bladder,  forms  one  common 
canal,  called  the  ductus  communis  chulcdoclius,  which 
conveys  the  bile  into  the  intestinal  canal. 

Bili'mbi.     (Indian.)     See  JUalus  Indica. 

Bl'LJOUS.  {Biliosus,  from  bilis,  bile.)  A  term 
very  generally  made  use  of,  to  express  diseases  which 
arise  from  loo  copious  a  secretion  of  bile  :  thus  bilious 
coin',  bilious  diarrhcea,  bilious  fever,  &c. 

BILIS.    SeeJJiZe. 

Bilis  atra.  Black  bile.  The  supposed  cause 
among  the  ancients  of  melancholy. 

Bilis  cystica.  Bilis  fellea.  Cystic  bile.  The  bile 
when  in  the  gall-bladder  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  which  is  lound  in  the  liver.     See  Bile. 

Bilis  hkpatica.  Hepatic  bile.  Bile  that  has  not 
entered  the  gall-bladder.     See  Bile. 

BI'LOBLIS.  (From  bis,  double,  and  lobus,  the  end 
of  the  ear.)  Having  two^obes,  resembling  the  tips  of 
ears ;  applied  to  a  leaf,  folium  bilobum,  when  it  is 
deeply  divided  into  rounded  segments,  as  the  petals  of 
the  Geranium  pyrenaicum  and  striatum  which  are 
bilobed. 

BiLOCULARIS  (From  bis,  twice,  and  loculus,  a 
little  cell.)  Two-celled;  applied  to  a  capsule  which 
has  two  cells. 

Bilocolares.  Is  the  name  of  a  natural  order  of 
plants. 

BIME'STRIS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  mensis, 
month.)     Two  months  old. 

B1NATUS.  Einus.  Binate.  A  term  applied  to 
compound  leaves,  when  consisting  of  a  pair  of  leatieti 
only,  on  one  footstalk  as  in  the  great  everlasting  pea 
and  other  species  of  lalhyrus. 

BINDWEED.     See  Convolvulus  septum. 

BINERVTUS.  Two-nerved.  Having  two  ribs  oi 
nerves  very  apparent.    Hence,  folium  binerium. 

Binoa'lle.     See  Casumuniar. 

Bino'culus.  (From  binus,  double,  and  oculus,  the 
eye.)  A  bandage  for  securing  the  dressings  on  both  eyes. 

Bi'nsioa.     A  disordered  mind.— Melmont. 

Binsica  mors.  The  binsical,  or  that  death  which 
follows  a  disordered  mind. 

BINUS.  (From  bis,  twice.)  Two  by  two  •  by 
couplets;  applied  to  leaves  when  there  are  only' two 
upon  a  plant,  fuliabina;  as  in  Gonvallariamajalis  &c 

Bioly'cunium.  (From  /3t0c,  life,  and  Xuvvtov  a 
lamp.)  Vital  heat:  also  the  name  of  an  officinal 
nostrum. 

Bi'ote.     (From  ftoj,  life.)    Life.    Also  light  food 

BIOTHA'NATI.  (From  faa,  violence,  or /L,s  life 
and  ^avajog,  death.)  Those  who  die  a  violent  death' 
or  suddenly,  as  if  there  were  no  space  betweeu  life 
anil  death, 

BIFARTITCS.    Bipartite.    Deeply  divided  almost 
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to  the  basis ;  as  calyx  lipitrtitut;  folium  bipartltum  ; 
perianthtum  bipartitum ;  and  petala  bipartita. 

Bipkmu'lla.     See  Pimpinella. 

Bipknk'lla.     See  Pimpinella. 

BIPINATIFIDUS.  Doubly  pinnatifid ;  as  In  the 
long  rough-headed  poppy,  Papaver  anemone.     Bee 

i'llinnliliiiiis. 

BIP1NNATIFIDTJS.  Doubly  pinnatifid;  applied 
to  a  leaf.    See  Leaf. 

BIPINNATCB.     Doubly  pinnate.     A  compound 
leaf  is  so  termed  when  the  secondary  petioles  are 
arranged  in  pairs  on  the  common  petiole,  and  each 
secondary  petiole  is  pinnate. 
Bi'ra.     Walt  liquor  or  beer. 
Bira'o.     Stone  Parsley. 
BIRCH.    SeeBetula. 

BIRDLIME.  The  best  birdlime  is  made  of  the 
middle  bark  of  the  holly,  boiled  seven  or  eight  hours 
in  water,  till  it  is  soft  and  tender ;  then  laid  in  heaps 
in  pits  in  the  ground  and  covered  witii  stones,  the 
water  being  previously  drained  from  it ;  and  in  this 
stale  left  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  ferment,  till  it  is 
reduced  to  a  kind  of  mucilage.  This  being  taken  from 
the  pit  is  pounded  in  a  mortar  to  a  paste,  washed  in 
river  water,  and  kneaded,  till  it  is  freed  from  extrane- 
ous matters.  In  this  state:  it  is  left  four  or  five  days  in 
earthen  vessels,  to  ferment  and  purify  itself,  when  it  is 
fit  for  use. 

It  may  likewise  be  obtained  from  the  misletoe,  the 
Viburnum  lantana,  young  shoots  of  elder,  and  other 
vegetable  substances. 

It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  turpentine,  oil,  vine- 
gar, and  other  matters. 

Good  birdlime  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  sour  fla- 
vour; gluey,  stringy,  and  tenacious;  and  in  smell  re- 
sembliug  linseed  oil.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes 
dry  and  brittle,  so  that  it  may  be  powdered  ;  but  its 
viscidity  is  restored  by  wetting  it.  It  reddens  tincture 
of  litmus.  Exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  it  liquefies  slightly, 
swells  in  bubbles,  becomes  grumous,  emits  a  smell  re- 
sembling that  of  animal  oils,  grows  brown,  but  reco- 
vers its  properties  on  cooling,  if  not  h«ated  too  much. 
With  a  greater  heat  it  burns,  giving  out  a  brisk  flame 
and  much  smoke..  The  residuum  contains  sulphate 
and  muriate  of  potassa,  carbonate  of  lime  and  alu- 
mina, with  a  small  portion  of  iron. 

BIRDSTONCUE.  A  name  given  to  the  seeds  of 
the  Flu j in  as  excelsior  of  Linnaeus. 

Bi'rsen.  (Hebrew  for  an  aperture.)  A  deep  ulcer, 
or  jmposthume  in  the  breast. 

B1KTHWORT.    See  Aristolochia. 

Birthvort,  climbing.     See  .Iristolochia  clematitis. 

Birthwort,  long-footed.    See  Jlristolochia  long  a. 

Birthwort,  snake-killing.  See  Aristolochia  an- 
guicida. 

Jhrlhwnrt,  thrce-lobed     See  Jlrislolochia  trilobata. 

BISCO'CTUS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  coqno,  to 
boil.)  Twice  dressed.  It  is  chiefly  applied  to  bread 
much  baked,  as  biscuit. 

Bisct'TKi.L.v.     Mustard. 

Bisk'rmas.  A  name  formerly  given  to  clary,  or 
garden  clary. 

}!I3IK)I"S  WEED.    Sco  Ammi. 

BISILTNGUA.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  lingua,  a. 
tongue  :  so  called  from  its  appearance  of  being  double- 
tongued  ;  that  is,  of  having  upon  each  leaf  a  less  leaf.) 
The  Alexandrian  laurel. 

Bisma'lva.  From  vismalva,  qitati  viscummalva, 
from  its  superior  viscidity.  The  water,  or  marsh- 
mallow. 

BISMUTH.  (Iiismvthum,  from  Biswut,  Germ.) 
A  metal  which  is  found  in  the  earth  in  very  few  dif- 
ferent states,  more  generally  native  or  in  the  metallic 
state.  Native  bismuth  is  met  with  in  solid  masses, 
and  also  in  small  particles  dispersed  in  and  frequently 
deposited  on  different  stones,  at  Schreebere,  in  Saxony, 
Sweden,  fee.  Sometimes  it  is  crystallized  in  four 
sided  tables,  or  indistinct  cubes.  It  exists  combined 
with  oxygen  in  the  ozidc  of  bismuth  (bismtit/i  hoekre,) 
found  in  small  particles,  dispersed,  of  a  bluish  or  yel- 
lowiab-gray  colour,  needle-shaped  and  capillary :  some- 
line  s  laminated,  forming  small  cells.  It  is  also,  though 
more  seldom,  united  to  sulphur  and  iron  in  the  form  of 
;>  Bulphuret  in  the  martial  sulphuretted  bisim 
This  ore  has  a  yellowish-gray  appearance,  resembling 
sonic  what  the  martial  pyrites.  Audit  is  sometimes 
combined  with  arsenic. 
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Bismuth  Is  a  metal  of  a  yellowish  or  reddlsh-wMW 
colour,  little  subject  to  change  in  the  air.  It  is  some- 
what harder  than  lead,  and  is  scarcely,  if  at  all  malle- 
able; being  easily  broken,  and  even  reduced  to  pow- 
der, by  the  hammer.  The  internal  face,  or  place  of 
fracture,  exhibits  large  shining  plates,  disposed  in  a 
variety  of  positions  ;  thin  pieces  are  considerably  sono- 
rous. At  a  temperature  of  4F0°  Fahrenheit,  it  melts, 
and  its  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  greenish-gray 
or  brown  oxide.  A  stronger  heat  ignites  it,  and  causes 
it  to  burn  with  a  small  blue  flame  ;  at  the  same  time 
that  a  yellowish  oxide,  known  by  the  name  of  flowers 
of  bismuth,  is  driven  up.  The  oxide  appears  to  rise  in 
consequence  of  the  combustion  ;  for  it  is  very  fixed, 
and  runs  into  a  greenish  glass  when  exposed  to  beat 
alone. 

Bismuth  urged  by  a  strong  heat  in  a  close  vessel, 
sublimes  entire,  and  crystallizes  very  distinctly  when 
gradually  cooled. 

The  sulphuric  acid  has  a  slight  action  upon  bismuth, 
when  it  is  concentrated  and  boiling.  Sulphurous  acid 
gas  is  exhaled,  and  part  of  the  bismuth  is  converted 
into  a  white  oxide.  A  small  portion  combines  with 
the  sulphuric  acid,  and  affords  a  deliquescent  salt  in 
the  form  of  small  needles. 

The  nitric  acid  dissolves  bismuth  with  Hie  greatest 
rapidity  and  violence ;  at  the  same  time  that  much 
heat  is  extricated,  and  a  large  quantity  oT  nitric  oxide 
escapes.  The  solution,  when  saturated,  affords  crys- 
tals as  it  cools ;  the  salt  detonates  weakly,  and  leaves 
a  yellow  oxide  behind,  which  effloresces  in  the  air. 
Upon  dissolving  this  salt  in  water,  it  renders  that  fluid 
of  a  milky  while,  and  lets  fall  an  oxide  of  the  same 
colour. 

The  nitric  solution  of  bismuth  exhibits  the  same  pro- 
perty when  diluted  with  water,  most  of  the  metal 
(ailing  down  in  the  form  of  a  white  oxide,  called  ma- 
gistery  of  bismuth.  This  precipitation  of  the  nitric 
solution,  by  the  addition  of  water,  is  the  criterion  by 
which  bismuth  is  distinguished  from  most  other  metals. 
The  magistery  or  oxide  is  a  very  white  and  subtile 
powder;  when  prepared  by  the  addition  of  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  it  is  used  as  a  paint  for  the  com- 
plexion, and  is  thought  gradually  to  impair  the  skin. 
The  liberal  use  of  any  paint  for  the  skin  seems  indeed 
likely  to  do  this;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  from 
the  resemblance  between  the  general  properties  of  lead 
and  bismuth,  that  the  oxide  of  this  metal  may  be 
attended  with  effects  similar  to  those  which  the  oxides 
of  lead  are  known  to  produce.  If  a  small  portion  of 
muriatic  acid  be  mixed  with  the  nitric,  and  the  preci- 
pitated oxide  he  washed  with  but  a  small  quantity  of 
cold  water,  it  will  appear  in  minute  scales  of  a  pearly 
lustre,  consisting  the  pearl  poicder  of  perfumeis. 
These  paints  are  liable  to  be  turned  black  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas. 
The  muriatic  acid  does  not  readily  act  upon  bismuth. 
When  bismuth  is  exi>osed  to  chlorine  gas  it  takes 
Are,  and  is  converted  into  a  chloride,  which,  formerly 
prepared  by  heating  the  metal  with  corrosive  subli- 
mate, was  called  butter  of  bismuth.  The  chloride  is 
of  a  grayish-white  colour,  a  granular  texture,  and  is 
opaque.  "  It  is  fixed  at  a  red  heat.  When  iodine  and 
bismuth  are  heated  together,  they  readily  form  an 
iodide  of  an  orange  yellow  colour,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  easily  dissolved  in  potassa  ley. 

Alkalis  likewise  precipitate  its  oxide ;  but  not  of  so 
beautiful  a  white  colour  as  that  alibrded  by  the  affu- 
sion of  pure  water. 

The  callic  acid  precipitates  bismuth  of  a  greenish- 
yellow,' as  ferroprussiate  of  potassa  does  of  a  yellow- 
ish colour. 

There  appears  to  be  two  sulphurets,  the  first  a  com- 
pound of  100  bismuth  to  22.34  sulphur ;  the  second  of 
100  to  46.5  :  the  second  is  a  hisnlphuret. 
The  metal  unites  with  most  metallic  substances,  and 

renders  t in  general  more  fusible.     When  calcined 

with  the  imperfect  metals,  its  glass  dissolves  them,  and 
produces  the  same  ellict  as  lead  in  supination  ;  ,  in 
which  process  it  is  ei  en  said  to  be  preferable  to  lead. 

Bismuth  is  used  in  the  composition  oi  pewter,  in  the 
fabrication  of  printers'  tvpt-s,  and  in  various  other  me- 
tallic mixtures.  With  an  equal  weight  of  lead,  it 
forms  a  brilliant  white  alloy,  much  harder  than  lead, 
and  more  malleable  than  bismuth,  though  not  ductile; 
and  if  the  proportion  of  lead  be  increased,  it  is  ren. 
dercd  still  more  malleable.    Eight  parts  of  bismutii 
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five  of  lead,  and  three  of  tin,  constitute  the  fusible 
metal,  sometimes  called  Newton's,  from  its  di 
winch  melts  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  may  be 
fused  over  a  candle  in  a  piece  of  stiff  paper  without 
burning  the  paper.  One  part  of  bismuth,  with  five  of 
lead,  and  three  of  tin,  forms  plumbers'  solder.  It  forms 
the  basis  of  a  sympathetic  ink.  The  oxide  of  bis- 
muth precipitated  by  potassa  from  nitric  acid,  has 
been  recommended  in  spasmodic  disorders  of  the 
stomach,  and  given  in  doses  of  four  grains,  four  times 
a  day.  A  writer  in  the  Jena  Journal  says  he  has 
known  the  dose  carried  gradually  to  one  scruple  with- 
out injury. 

Bismuth  is  easily  separable,  in  the  dry  way,  from  its 
ores,  on  account  of  its  great  fusibilitv.  It  is  usual,  in 
the  processes  at  large,  to  throw  the  bismuth  ore  into  a 
fire  of  wood;  beneath  which  a  hole  is  made  in  the 
ground  to  receive  the  metal,  and  defend  it  from  oxi- 
dation: The  same  process  may  be  imitated  in  the 
small  way, in  the  examination  of  the  ores  of  this  met;il ; 
nothing  more  being  necessary,  than  to  expose  it  to  a 
moderate  heat  in  a  crucible,  with  a  quantity  of  re- 
ducing flux ;  taking  care,  at  the  same  timp,  to  perform 
the  operation  as  speedily  as  possible,  that  the  bismuth 
may  be  neither  oxidized  nor  volatilized. 

["  In  the  United  States,  native  bismuth  has  been 
found  in  Connecticut.  The  officinal  preparation  of 
this  metal  is  the  subnitrate.  As  a  small  portion  of 
nitric  acid  remains  combined  with  the  oxide  of  bis- 
muth in  its  preparation,  it  is  properly  called  a  subni- 
trate. The  precipitation  which  takes  place  from  the 
nitric  solution,  by  adding  mere  water,  is  a  criterion  by 
which  bismuth  is  distinguished  from  most  other  me- 
tals. Subnitrate  of  bismuth  is  a  fine,  soli  powder,  of  a 
pearly  white  colour,  and  nearly  destitute  of  taste  and 
smell.  It  changes  to  a  dark  colour  on  the  contact  of 
sulphuretted  or  carburetted  hydrogen. 

Under  the  name  of  magi&terjj  of  bismuth,  this  sub^ 
stance  was  formerly  regarded  as,  noxious  to  the  human 
system.  But  during  the  last  forty  years  it  has  been 
brought  into  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  found  to  be 
a  salutary  tonic  to  the  stomach  and  organs  of  diges- 
tion. Its  use  commenced  in  Geneva,  and  it  has  since 
had  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  in  France  and  England  in  its  favour.  It 
has  also  in  this  country  generally  satisfied  the  expecta- 
tions formed  of  it.  In  dyspeptic  complaints,  especially 
inpatients  of  a  nervous  temperament,  it  is  found  8 
very  useful  palliative,  and  sometimes  does  much  to- 
ward promoting  a  cure.  It  is  an  important  medicine 
in  the  case  of  persons  habitually  subject  to  cramp  of 
the  stomach,  and  does  more  to  fortify  that  organ  against 
the  returns  of  the  disease  than  perhaps  any  of  the  to- 
nics in  common  use.  In  habitual  vomiting  or  nausea, 
both  from  a  primary  affection  of  the  stomach,  and  from 
sympathy  with  other  parts,  it  frequently  gives  great 
relief.  Its  tonic  effect  appears  not  to  be  confined  to 
the  stomach,  since  it  is  found  to  do  good  in  different 
Spasmodic  affections,  such  as  palpitations  and  chorea. 
Recently,  it  has  been  announced  to  cure  intermittents. 

A  drachm  of  the  bismuth,  with  an  equal  quantity  of" 
liquorice  |>owder,  divided  into  twelve  papers,  three  of 
which  are  to  be  taken  during  the  day,  will  commonly 
be  suliicicnt  to  display  the  activity  of  the  medicine. 
Large  quantities  taken  at  once  are  unsaie." — Big. 
Mat.  Med.    A.] 

BISMU'THUM,  (From  bismut,  German.)  See 
bismuth. 

BISSET,  Charles,  was  born  about  the  year  1716. 
After  studying  at  Edinburgh,  and  practising  some 
years  as  an  hospital-surgeon  in  Jamaica,  he  entered 
the  army:  but  soon  alter"  settled  in  Yorkshire,  and  in 
1755,  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Scurvy.  But  his 
most  celebrated  work  is  an  "Essay  on  the  Medical 
Constitution  of  Great  Britain,"  in  1762.  He  obtained 
three  years  after  a  diploma  from  St.  Andrew's,  and 
reached  his  7.">th  year. 

BISTORT.     See  Bistorta. 

BISTO'RTA.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  tnrquvo,  to 
bend;  so  called  from  the  contortions  of  its  rootsO 
Bistort.     See  Polygonum  bistoria. 

BISTOURY.  (Bistoire,  French.)  Any  small  knife 
for  sui  gical  purposes. 

BISTRE.  A  brown  pigment,  consisting  ol  the  finer 
pails  of  wood  soot,  separated  from  the  grosser  by 
washing.  The  soot  of  the  beech  is  said  to  make  the 
best. 
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BISULPHATE.  A  sulphate  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  sulphuric  arid. 

BIT  NOBEN.  Salt  of  bitdmen.  A  white  saline 
substance  has  lately  been  Imported  from  India  by  this 
Dame,  Which  is  not  a  natural  production,  but  a  Hindoo 
preparation  mtiquity.     It  is  called  In  the 

country,  fri  idanoon,  and  eoucktrloon,  and 

popularly  kkala  Rtimuc.or  black  salt.  Mr.  Henderson, 
of  Bengal,  conjectures  it  to  be  the  sal  asphaltites  and 
sal  sodomenus  of  Pliny  and  Galen.  This  salt  is  far 
more  extensively  used  in  Hindustan  than  any  other 
medicine  whatever.  The  Hindoos  use  it  to  improve' 
their  appetite  and  digestion.  They  consider  it  as  a 
specific  for  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen  ;  and  it 
is  in  high  estimation  with  them  in  paralytic  disorders, 
particularly  those  that  affect  the  organs  pi 
cutaneous  affections,  worms,  old  rheumatisms,  and 
indeed  all  chronic  disorders  of  man  and  beast 

BITERNATUS.  Twice-temate.  Applied  to  com- 
pound leaves,  when  the  common  footstalk  supports 
three  secondary  petioles  on  its  apex,  and  each  of  these 
support  three  leaHets ;  as  in  JEgopodium. 

Hitui'nhi  kmplastrum.     A  plaster  for  the  spleen. 

Bi'thinos.    A  Galenical  plaster. 

BITTER.     Amarus. 

BITTER  APPLE.    See  Cucumis  Colocynthis. 

BITTERN.  The  mother  water  which  remains 
after  the  crystallization  of  common  salt  in  sea-water, 
or  the  water  of  salt  springs.  It  abounds  with  sulphate 
and   muriate  of  magnesia,  to  which  its  bitterness  is 

OW  ill!!. 

BITTERSPAR.  Rhombspar.  A  mineral  of  a 
grayish  or  yellowish  colour,  and  somewhat  pearly 
lustre,  usually  found  embedded  in  serpentine,  chlorite, 
or  steatite,  and  found  in  the  Tyrol,  Salsburg,  Dau- 
phiny,  Scotland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

BITU'MEN.  {Utlvna,  ttiJvs,  pine;  because  it 
flows  from  the  pine-tree;  or,  quid  vi  tvmeat  i  terra, 
from  its  bursting  forth  from  the  earth.)  This  term  in- 
cludes a  considerable  range  of  inflammable  mineral 
substances,  limning  with  flame  in  the  open  air.  They 
are  of  different  consistency,  from  a  thin  fluid  to  a 
solid;  but  the  solids  are  for  the  most  part  liquefiable 
at  a  moderate  heat.     The  fluid  are, 

1.  Naphtha;  a  fine,  white,  thin,  fragrant,  colourless, 
oil,  which  issues  out  of  white,  yellow,  or  black  clays 
in  Persia  and  Media.  This  is  highly  inflammable, 
and  is  decomposed  by  distillation.  It  dissolves  resins, 
and  the  essential  oils  of  thyme  and  lavender;  but  is 
not  itself  soluble  either  in  alkohol  or  tether.  It  is  the 
lightest  of  all  the  dense  fluids,  its  specific  gravity  being 
0.708.    See  Naphtha. 

2.  Petroleum,  which  is  a  yellow,  reddish,  brown, 
greenish,  or  blackish  oil,  found  dropping  from  rocks, 
or  issuing  from  the  earth,  in  the  dutchy  of  Modena,  and 
in  various  other  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  This  like- 
wise is.  insoluble  in  alkohol,  and  seems  to  consist  of 
naphtha,  thickened  by  e.xposureto  the  atmosphere.  It 
contains  a  portion  _of  the  succinic  acid.  Seo  Pe- 
troleum. 

3.  Barbadoes  tar,  which  is  a  viscid,  brown,  or  black 
inflammable  substance,  insoluble  in  alkohol,  and  con- 
taining the  succinic  acid.  This  appears  to  be  .the  mi- 
neral oil  in  its  third  stale  of  alteration. 

The  solid  are,  I.  Asphaltum,  mineral  pitch,  of 
which  there  are  three  varieties:  the  cohesive;  the 
semi  compact,  maltha;  the  compact,  or  asphaltum. 
These  are  smooth,  more  or  less  hard  or  brittle,  inflam- 
mable substances,  which  melt  easily,  and  burn -with- 
out leaving  any  or  but  little  ashes,'  |f  they  be  pure. 
They  are  slightly  and  partially  acted  on  by  alkohoi 
andcether.    See  Asphaltum. 

%  Mineral  tallow,  which  is  a  white  substance  of 
the  consistence  of  tallow,  and  as  greasy,  although 
more  brittle.  It  was  found  in  the  sea  on  the  coasts  of 
Finland,  in  the  year  1736;  and  is  also  met  with  in 
some  rocky  parts  ol  Persia.  It  is  near  one-fifth  lighter 
than  tallow  ;  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  and  a  smell  of 
i  villi;  a  black  viscid  matter  behind,  which  is 
more  difficultly  consumed. 

3.  Elastic  bitumen,  or  mineral  caoutchouc,  of  which 
there  are  two  varieties.  Besides  these,  there  are  other 
bituminous  substances,  as  jet  and  amber,  which  ap- 
proach the  harder  bitumens  in  their  nature;  and  all 
the  varieties  of  pit  coal,  and  the  bituminous  Bchistua. 
or  shale,  which  contain  more  or  less  of  bitumen  in 
their  composition. 
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"Bititmbn  Barbadrnse.     See  Petroleum  barbadrnse. 

Bitumen  judaicum.  Jlspnaltus.  Jews'  pitch.  A 
solid,  light,  bituminous  substance ;  of  a  dusky  colouron 
the  outside,  and  a  deep  shining  black  within ;  of  very 
little  taste,  and  scarcely  any  smell,  unless  heated; 
when  it  emits  a  strong  pitchy  one.  It  is  said  to  be 
found  plentifully  in  Uie  earth  in  several  parts  of 
Egypt,  and  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  Dead  sea. 
It  is  now  wholly  expunged  from  the  catalogue  of  offi- 
cinals  of  this  country  ;  but  was  formerly  esteemed  as 
a  discutient,  sudorific,  and  emmenagogue. 

Bitumen  liquidum.     See  Petroleum. 

BITUMINOUS.     Of  the  nature  of  bitumen. 

[Bituminous  coal.  In  the  United  States,  coal  has 
been  explored  in  several  districts,  and  undoubtedly  ex- 
ists in  great  abundance.  In  Virginia,  near  Richmond, 
is  a  deposite  of  coal  about  20  miles  in  length,  and  ten 
miles  in  breadth;  it  is  accompanied  by  a  Whitish  sand- 
stone and  shale,  with  vegetable  impressions,  as  is  usual 
in  the  independent  coal  formation,  which  here  lies  over, 
and  is  surrounded  by,  primitive  rocks.  In  Pennsylvania, 
coal  is  found  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquchannah ; 
in  various  places  West  of  that  branch ;  also  on  the  Ju- 
niata, and  on  the  waters  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monon- 
galiela.  Indeed,  according  to  Mr.  Maclure,  the  inde- 
pendent coal  formation  extends  from  the  head  waters 
of  the  Ohio,  with  some  interruptions,  to  the  waters  of 
the  Tombigbee  river,  in  Alabama.— See  CI.  Min.    A.] 

Bituminous  limestone.  Found  near  Bristol,  and 
in  Galway,  in  Ireland.  The  Dalmatian  is  so  charged 
with  bitumen,  that  it  may  be  cut  like  soap,  and  is  used 
for  building  house*.  When  he  walls  are  reared,  fire 
is  applied  to  them,  and  they  burn  white. 

BIVALVIS.  Two-valved.  Applied  to  the  valves 
of  the  absorbents  in  anatomy,  and  in  botany  to  cap- 
sules.— Capsula  bivalvis. 

BIVASCULARIS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  vascu- 
lum,  a  little  vessel.)     Having  two  cells. 

BIVE'NTER.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  venter,  a 
belly.)    A  muscle  is  so  termed,  which  has  two  bellies. 

Bivknter  cervicis.     A  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Biventer  maxill/e  inferioris.    See  Digastricus. 

BI'XA.  The  name  of  a  genus  df  plants.  Class, 
Polyandria.    Order,  Monogynia. 

Bixa  orbllana.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
plant  affording  the  terra  orellana  or  annotto  of  the 
shops  and  pharmacopoeias.  The  substance  so  called 
is  i  ceraceous  mass  obtained  from  the  pellicles  of  the 
seeds.  In  Jamaica  and  other  warm  climates,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  useful  remedy  in  dysentery,  possessing 
adstringent  and  stomachic  qualities;  but  here  it  is 
only  used  to  colour  cheese,  and  some  other  articles. 

Bla'ccle.    The  measles. — Rhazes. 

BLACKBERRY.  The  fruit  of  the  common  bram- 
bles.— See  Rubus  fruticosus. 

[In  the  Unite<l  States,  there  are  two  species  of  the 
blackberry,  the  fruit  of  which  is  eaten,  and  the  roots 
used  as  astringents.  They  are  the  Rubvs  trivialis,  or 
Dewberry,  or  running  blackberry,  and  the  Rubus  vil- 
losus,  or  standing  blackberry. 

"  The  bark  of  the  root  of  the  dewberry,  or  loio 
blackberry,  a  common  native  briar,  is  highly  astrin- 
gent, possessing  both  tannin  and  gallic  acid  in  large 
quantity.  It  is  a  popular  remedy  in  cholera  infantum, 
to  which  disease  it  appears  well  suited  after  liberal 
evacuations  have  been  made.  In  the  secondary  stages 
ui  dysentery,  and  in  diarrhoea,  after  the  removal  of 
offending  causes  from  the  alimentary  canal,  it  lias 
been  resorted  to  with  success  in  controlling  the  dis- 
charges, and  giving  tone  to  the  bowels.  It  is  usually 
exhibited  in  strong  decoction. 

The  Hub  us  villosus  is  commonly  distinguished  from 
the  preceding  by  the  name  of  high,  or  tall  blackberry. 
The  properties  of  the  two  are  the  same." — See  Big. 
Mat.  Med. 

A  jelly  made  of  the  fruit  is  an  excellent  domestic 
remedy  for  young  children  in  cholera  infantum,  after 
proper  evacuations.    A.l 

BLACK  CHALK.  A  mineral  of  a  bluish  black 
colour,  and  slaty  texture,  which  soils  the  fingers.  It 
is  found  in  primitive  mountains,  and  occurs  in  Caer- 
narvonshire,  and  the  island  of  Isla. 

[Black  drop.  "The  formula  for  this  preparation 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  la  essentially  the  same  with  th<' 

one  made  public  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  and  which,  under 
the  name  of  Black  Drop,  baa  been  known  and  prized 
in  England  for  a  century  and  upwards.    As  the  recipe 
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wants  the  usual  precision  of  pharmaceutical  formulas* 
H  may  be  proper  to  secure  a  tolerable  uniformity  of 
strength,  by  boiling  the  first  ingredients  no  longer  than 
is  necessary  to  blend  them  together,  and  by  afterward 
exposing  them  in  a  warm  place,  until  about  one-fourth 
of  their  original  volume  is  evaporated.  The  compound 
directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  afford  about  two 
pints  of  strained  liquor.  As  the  filtration  of  so  viscid 
a  liquor  is  difficult,  it  may  be  strained  without  pressure 
through  a  double  linen  bag. 

The  black  drop  is  a  fermented  aromatic  vinegar  of 
opium.  Its  Elate,  when  properly  prepared,  is  bitter  and 
acid,  the  saccharine  principle  being  changed  by  the 
fermentation.     Its  consistence  is  moderately  viscid. 

Acetous  solutions  of  opium  have  been  in  use  since 
the  days  of  Van  llelmont,  and  even  earlier.  Our  me- 
dical chemists  of  the  present  day  consider  that  the 
peculiarities  which  attend  the  operation  of  these  pre- 
parations depend  upon  the  formation  of  an  acetate  of 
morphia.  The  black  drop  has  sustained  its  popularity 
for  a  great  length  of  time  on  account  of  its  favourable 
operation.  According  to  Dr.  Armstrong,  it  often  stays 
in  the  stomach  when  other  preparations  will  not,  and 
it  also  affects  the  head  less  than  laudanum.  Dr.  Paris 
and  other  medical  writers  give  their  testimony  to  its 
usefulness. 

About  ten  or  twelve  minims  form  a  dose.  Notwith- 
standing the  advantages  ascribed  to  this  preparation,  it 
is  not  always  uniform  in  its  strength,  or  in  the  amount 
of  sediment  it  deposites.  It  is  probable  that  a  better 
vinegar  of  opium  might  be  prepared." — Bio-.  Mat. 
Med.    A.l 

BLACK  JACK.  Blende,  or  mock  lead ;  an  ore 
of  zinc. 

BLACK  LEAD.     See  Plumbago. 

BLACKMORE,  Sir  Richard,  was  born  in  Wilt 
shire  about  the  year  1650.  After  studying  at  Oxford, 
he  took  his  degree  in  medicine  at  Padua,  then  settled 
in  London,  and  met  with  considerable  success,  inso- 
much that  he  was  appointed  physician  to  William  III. 
and  retained  the  same  office  under  Uueen  Anne.  He 
then  published  several  long  and  dull  epic  poems,  which 
appear  to  have  materially  lessened  his  reputation  ;  so 
that  bis  opposition  to  the  inoculation  for  small-pox  had 
very  little  weight.  He  wrote  also  several  medical 
tracts,  which  are  little  known  at  present. 

BLACK  WADD.     One  of  the  ores  of  manganese. 

[Black  vomit.  This  is  one  of  the  fatal  symptoms 
of  yellow  fever,  it  being  a  very  rare  case  for  a  patient 
to  recover  after  its  occurrence. 

"  A  memoir  on  the  analysis  of  black  vomit,  by  Dr. 
Cathral,  was  read  before  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  -20th  June,  1800.  The 
experienced  and  intrepid  author  has  given  a  description 
of  the  black  vomit,  has  analyzed  the  fluids  ejected  a 
few  hours  before  the  commencement  of  black  vomiting 
itself,  to  which  he  has  added  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  effects  of  black  vomit  on  the  living  system  of  man 
and  other  animals,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  opinions  of 
authors  concerning  its  formation  and  qualities.  The 
experiments  show  that  this  singular  morbid  excretion 
contains  an  acid,  which  is  neither  carbonic,  phospho- 
ric, nor  sulphuric ;  and,  what  our  readers  will  hardly 
expect,  that  the  black  vomit  may  be  smelled,  tasted, 
and  swallowed,  without  inducing  yellow  fever, or  even 
any  sickness  at  all — so  little  infection  oi  contagion  does 
it  seem  to  contain.  He  concludes  it  to  be  an  altered 
secretion  from  the  liver." — Jfew-York  Med.  Repos. 
vol.  iv.  p.  75. 

"Dr.  May,  of  Philadelphia,  dropped  the  matter  of 
black  vomit,  into  his  eyes,  and  never  experienced  in- 
convenience or  sickness." — Med.  Rep.  vol.  v.  p.  131. 

"  Dr.  Flirt h  of  Salem,  in  New-Jersey,  has  published 
a  Dissertation  on  Malignant  Fever,  with  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  contagious.  In  this  lie  relates  a 
number  of  experiments  which  he  has  made  upon  the 
matter  of  black  vomit,  as  discharged  by  persons  labour- 
ing under  that  disease.  He  inoculated  himself  in  the 
left  fore-arm  with  black  vomit  just  discharged  from  a 
moribund  patient;  a  slight  inflammation  ensued, 
which  subsided  in  three  days,  and  the  wound  readily 
healed,  and  without  the  formation  of  pus.  To  avoid 
cavil  and  deception,  he  repeated  these  experiments 
above  twenty  times  on  various  parts  of  his  body,  with 
the  black  matter  collected  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
seasons  of  X60S and  l-u:i.  He  put  it  into  his  eye,  with- 
out experiencing  mo:e  inconvenience  than  coid  water 
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produces.  He  exposed  himself  to  the  exhalations  of 
it  while  acted  upon  by  heat  in  an  Iron  skillet,  and  ex- 
perienced no  unpleasant  sensation.     He  swallowed 

the  thick  extractive  matter  which  remained  alter  eva- 
poration, In  the  form  of  pills,  without  incommoding 
liis  stomach.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  mix  half  an 
ounce  of  fresh  black  vomit  with  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  water,  and  to  drink  it.  It  produced  no  more  effeel 
upon  his  stomach  than  so  much  water.  He  i 
the  dose  to  two  ounces,  and  finally  swallowed  the 
black  vomit  in  like  quantity  without  any  dilution  at 
all,  and  without  sustaining  the  least  Injury.  He  Ino- 
culated himself  with  saliva  and  serum,  with  as  little 
inconvenience !  '."—Med.  Rep.  vol.  viii.  p.  70.     A] 

BLADDER.      See    Urinary   bladder,    and    Gall- 
bladder. 
Bladder,  inflamed.    See  Cystitis. 
BLADE-BONE.    See  Scapula. 
BLjE'SITAS.    (From  blasus.)    A  defect  in  speech, 
called  stammering. 

Bl.k'sus.  (From  j3Xo7r7u),  to  injure.)  A  stam- 
merer. 

Bla'nca.  (Blanc,  French.)  A  purging  mixture; 
so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  evacuate  the 
White  phlegmatic  humours.     Also  white  lead. 

BLANCARD,  Stephen,  was  born  at  Leyden,  and 
graduated  at  Franeker,  in  1678.  He  settled  at  Amster- 
dam, and  published  many  anatomical  and  medical 
Works ;  especially  one  on  morbid  anatomy,  contain- 
ing 200  cases,  and  a  "  Lexicon  Mcdicuni,"  which 
passed  through  numerous  editions. 

Hla'sa.  (Indian.)  A  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  the 
Indians  powder,  ami  use  to  destroy  worms. 

BLASHJS,  Gerard,  son  of  a  physician  at  Amster- 
dam, from  whom  he  derived  a  great  predilection  for 
comparative  anatomy.  After  graduating  at  Leyden 
about  the  year  1646,  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and 
acquired  so  much  reputation,  that  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  in  1660,  and  soon  after  physician  to 
the  hospital.  Besides  publishing  new  editions  of  seve- 
ral useful  works,  with  notes  comprehending  subse- 
quent improvements)  he  was  author  of  various  original 
ones,  especially  relating  to  comparative  and  morbid 
anatomy.  He  claimed  the  discovery  of  the  ductus 
salivnris,  asserting  he  had  pointed  it  out  to  Steno ;  to 
whom  it  has  been  commonly  ascribed. 

Blaste'ma.  (From  ffXas-avw,  to  germinate.)  A 
bud  or  shoot.  Hippocrates  uses  it  to  signify  a  cutane- 
ous pimple  like  a  bud. 

Hla'stum  mosylitl'm.  Cassia  bark  kept  with  the 
wood. 

Bla'tta.  (From  /3Aarrw,  "to  hurt.)  A  sort  of 
beetle,  or  bookworm  ;  so  called  from  its  injuring  books 
or  clothes  ;  the  kermes  insect. 

[Blatta  is  the  generic  name  given  by  Linnams  to  the 
cock-roach,  which  infests  houses,  and  preys  upon  pro- 
visions, and  not  upon  clothes.    A.] 

Blatta'ria  lutea.  (From  blatta;  so  called,  be- 
cause, according  to  Pliny,  it  engenders  the  blatta.) 
The  Vcrbascum  blattaria,  or  herb  yellow  moth- 
mullein. 

BLEACHING.  The  chemical  art  by  which  Ore 
various  articles  used  for  clothing  are  deprived  of  their 
natural  dark  colour,  and  rendered  white. 

mg  powder.    The  chloride  of  lime. 

Ble'chon.     (From  j5\i]-xaoji'u,  to  bleat ;  so  called 

according  to  Pliny,  because  if  sheep  taste  it  they  bleat.) 

The  herb,  wild  penny-roval.     See  Mentha  pulegium. 

BLEEDING.    See  Blood-letting  and  Hemorrhage. 

BLE'MA.     (From  feXAu),  to  inflict.)     A  wound. 

BLENDE.     A  species  of  zinc  ore,  formed  of  zinc 

in  combination  with  sulphur,  forming  a  sulphuretof 

Zi'lC. 

BLE'NNA.  BXevva-  Blena.  Mucus,  a  thick  ex- 
crementitious  humour. 

BLENNORRHA'GIA.  (From  0\e»va,  munis,  and 
ptw,  to  flow.)  The  discharge  of  mucus  from  fbe 
ure'hra. 

BLENNORRHEA.  (From  (SXevva,  mucus,  and 
pew,  to  How.)  1.  A  gleet;  Oonorrhaa  mucosa.  A 
Discharge  of  mucus  from  the  urethra,  arising  from 
weakness. 

2  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Noso- 
logy, embracing  three  species,  BleiiHorrhma  simplci, 
luodes,  and  chronica. 

BLE'PHARA.     (Ouasi  pXcnovi  tbapof,  a>  coin?  the 
tovtr  and  deteace  of  the  bi^irt.)    The  ej  I  i 
130 
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BLEi'nVRiDES.    (From  fiXr'papoy.)    The  hair  rjport 
the  <  yeJids  ;  also  the  part  of  the  eyelids  win  i , 
grows. 

BLEPHAROEHTHA'LMl  \.    (FromfJAj 
eyelid,  and  o<>tfahua,  a  disease  of  the  eye.)'    An  in- 
llamnii 

BLEPHAROP  rom  pXetpaaov,  U 

lid,  and  zz~]u)Gts,  from  crin^u),  to  fall.)     A  pn 
lulling  down  of  the  upper  eyelid,  BO  as  to  cover  the 
cornea.     See  Ptosis. 

BLEPHARO'TIS.  (From  jj\tq>apov,  the  eyelid.) 
An  inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

Blepharo'xysis.  (From  LiXtQapov,  the  eyelid,  and 
\cio,  to  scrape  off.)     1.  The  cleansing  of  the  eyelids. 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

Blepharoxy'ston.  (From  fi\c<papov,  the  eyelid, 
and  Icoi,  to  scrape  off.)  A  brush  for  the  eyes.  An  in- 
strument for  cleansing  or  scraping  off  foul  substances 
from  the  eyelids. 

BLESSED.  Brnedictus.  Applied  to  remedies  and 
plants  from  their  supposed  virtues.  •  See  Jiencdictus. 

Blessed  Thistle.     See  Centuurea  benedicia. 

Blestri'smus.  (From  paXXw,  to  throw  about.) 
Phrenitic  restlessness. 

Bi.e'ta.  A  word  used  by  Paracelsus 'to  signify 
white,  and  applied  to  urine  when  it  is  milky,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  a  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

Blk'ti.  (Bletusi  from  /3aXAw,  to  strike.)  Those 
seized  with  dyspnoea  or  suffocation. 

BLISTER.  Vesicatvrium ;  Epispastieum.  1.  The 
name  of  a  topical  application,  Emplastrnm  vesicato- 
rium,  which  when  put  ui  the  skin  raises  the  cuticle  in 
the  form  of  a  vesicle,  fined  with  a  serous  fluid.  Vari- 
ous substances  produce  this  effect  on  the  skin  ;  but  the 
powder  of  the  canthm  is,  or  blistering  fly,  is  what  ope- 
rates wiih  most  certainty  and  expedition,  and  is  now 
invariably  made  use  of  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  a  principle  sufficiently  established  with  regard 
to  the  living  system,  that  where  a  morbid  action  exists, 
it  may  often  be  removed  by  inducing  an  action  of  a 
different  kind  in  the  same  or  neighbouring  part.  On 
this  principle  is  explained  the  utility  of  blisters  in  local 
inflammation  aud  spasmodic  action,  and  it  regulates 
their    application   in  pneumonia,  gastritis,  hepatitis, 

is,  angina,  rheumatism,  colic,  and  spasmodic 

ns  of  the  stomach  ;  diseases  in  which  they  are 
employed  with  the  most  marked  advantage.  A  simi- 
lar principle  exists  with  respect  to  pain,  exciting  one 
pain  often  relieves  another.  Hence  blisters  often  give 
celiejf  in  toothache,  and  some  other  painful  affections. 
Lastly,  blisters,  by  their  operation,  communicate  a 
stimulus  to  the  whole  system,  and  raise  the  vigour  of 
the  circulation.  Hence,  in  part,  their  utility  in  levers 
of  the  typhoid  kind,  though  in  such  cases  they  are  used 
with  still  more  advantage  to  obviate  or  remove  local 
inflammation. 

When  it  is  not  wished  to  maintain  a  discharge  from 
the  blistered  part,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  a  puncture  in 
the  cuticle  to  let  out  the  fluid;  but  when  the  case  re- 

I  coping  up  a  secretion  of  pus,  the  surgeon  must 
remove  the  whole  of  the  detached  cuticle  with  a  pair 

:  is,  and  dress  the  excoriated  surface  in  a  par- 
ticular manner.     Practitioners  used  formerly  to  mix 
of  cantharideswith  an  ointment,  and  dress  the 
pari  with  this  composition.     But  such  a  dressing  not 
ied  very  painful  affections  of  the 

I  a  scalding  sensation  in  making  of  water,  and 
very  afflicting  stranguries.  The  treatment  of  such 
complaints  consists  in  removing  every  particle  of  the 
fly  from  the  blistered  part,  mailing  the  patient  drink 
abundantly  of  mucilaginous  drinks,  giving  emulsions 
and  some  doses  of  camphor. 

These  objections  to  the  employment  of  salves  con- 
taining the  lytta,  for  dressing  blistered  surfaces,  led  to 
,  euphorbiam,  and  other  Irritating 
substances,  which,  when  Incorporated  with  ointment 
form  very  proper  composil  ions  for  keeping  blisters  open, 
which  they  do  without  the  inconvenience  of  irritating 
the  bladder,  like  the  blistering  Hy.     The  favourite  ar£ 

i  i,  however,  lor  keeping  open  blisters,  is  the 
s.ivine  cerate,  which  wa.'  brought  into  notice  by  Mr 
Crowther  in  his  book  on  white  swellings.     (8ee  Ce- 
nittim  Sabinas.)    On  the  use  of  the  savine  cerate,  im- 
mediately after  the  cuticle  raised  by  the  blister  rs  re- 
Mr.  Crowther,  it  should  be  observed  that 
using  thenp 
ion  lowered  by  a  half  or  two-Uuraa   nf  Jia 
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ttngaentum  cenc.  An  attention  to  this  direction  will 
produce  leas  irritation  and  more  discharge,  than  if  the 
savine  cerate  were  used  in  its  full  strength.  Mr. 
Crowther  saya  also,  that  he  has  found  fomenting  the 
part  with  flannel,  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  a  more 
easy  and  preferable  way  of  keeping  the  blistered  sur- 
face clean,  and  tit  for  the  impression  of  the  ointment, 
than  scraping  the  part,  as  has  been  directed  by  others. 
An  occasional  dressing  of  unguentum  resins  flava>, 
he  has  found  a  very  useful  application  for  rendering 
the  sore  free  from  an  appearance  of  slough,  or  rather 
dense  lymph,  which  has  sometimes  been  so  firm  in  its 
texture  as  to  be  separated  by  the  probe,  with  as  much 
readiness  as  the  cuticle  is  detached  after  blistering. 
As  the  discharge  diminishes,  the  strength  of  the  savine 
dressing  should  be*  proportionably  increased.  The  ce- 
ratum  sabime  must  be  used  in  a  stronger,  or  weaker 
degree,  in  proportion  to  the  excitement  produced  on 
the  patient's  skin. 

2.  The  name  of  a  vesicle  on  the  skin,  whether 
formed  by  a  blistering  application,  or  arising  from  any 
other  cause. 

BLISTER-FLY.    See  Cantharis. 

Bli'tum  fcetidum.    See  Chenopodium  vulvaria. 

BLONDEL,  James  Augustus,  was  bom  in  Eng- 
land of  a  French  family,  and  admitted  licentiate  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  about  1720.  He  chiefly  distin- 
guished himself  by  controverting,  in  a  very  able  man- 
ner, the  opinion  then  generally  received,  that  marks 
could  be  imprinted  on  the  foetus  by  the  imagination  of 
the  mother,  and  he  has  the  merit  of  contributing  very 
largely  to  the  removal  of  this  prejudice,  which  had 
prevailed  for  ages,  and  often  produced  much  mischief. 

BLOOD.  Sanguis.  A  red  homogeneous  fluid,  of 
R  saltish  taste,  and  somewhat  urinous  smell,  and  glu- 
tinous consistence,  which  circulates  in  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins.  The  quantity  is  esti 
mated  to  be  about  twenty-eight  pounds  in  an  adult;  of 
this,  four  parts  are  contained  in  the  veins,  and  a  fifth 
in  the  arteries'.  The  colour  of  the  blood  is  red  ;  in  the 
arteries  it  is  of  a  florid  hue,  in  the  veins  darker;  ex- 
cept only  the  pulmonary  vessels  in  which  the  colour  is 
reversed.  The  blood  is  the  most  important  fluid  of  our 
body.  Some  physicians  and  anatomists  have  con- 
sidered it  as  alive,  and  have  formed  many  ingeni  us 
hypotheses  in  support  of  its  vitality.  The  temperature 
of  this  fluid  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  appears 
to  depend  upon  the  circulation  and  respiration.  The 
blood  of  man,  quadrupeds,  and  birds  is  hotter  than  the 
medium  they  inhabit;  hence  they  are  termed  animals 
of  warm  blood;  while  in  fishes  and  reptiles,  animals 
with  cold  blood,  it  is  nearly  of  the  temperature  of  the 
medium  they  inhabit.  The  blood  p  mutable 

physical  properties.  Its  colour  is  of  a  dark  red,  it  is 
less  deep  in  certain  cases,  and  perhaps  even  scarlet. 
Its  odour  is  insipid,  and  sui  generis ;  its  taste  is  also 
peculiar;  however,  it  is  known  to  contain  sail 
principally  the  muriate  of  soda.  lis  specific  gravity  is 
a  little  more  than  that  of  water.  Haller  found  its 
medium  as  1.0527 :  1. 0000.  Its  capacity  for  calorie  may 
be  expressed  by  934,  that  of  arterial  blood  being  921. 
Its  mean  temperature  is  31  degrees  of  Reaumur,  = 
102  F. 

Venous  blood,  being  extracted  from  its  proper  vessels, 
and  left  to  itself,  in  a  short  time  forms  a  soft  mas- ; 
this  mass  separates  spontaneously  into  two  part?,  the 
one  liquid,  yellowish,  transparent,  called  serum:  the 
oiiier  soft,  almost  solid,  of  a  deep  brown  red,  entirely 
opaque;  this  is  the  cruor,  or  clot.  This  occupies  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel;  the  serum  is  placed  above. 
Sometimes  a  thin  layer  forms  at  the  top  of  the  serum, 
which  is  soft  and  reddish,  and  to  which  has  bi . 
improperly  given  the  name  of  rind,  buff,  or  crust  of 
the  blood. 

This  spontaneous  separation  of  the  elements  or  the 

blood  does  not  take  place  quicklj  i<  is  in 

i.    If  it  is  agitated  it  remains  liquid,  and  pre- 

tf  the  venous  blood  is  placed  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere,  or  mm  oxygen  gas,  it  takrs  a  vermilion 
icd  colour;   with   ammonia  it  bi  ry  red; 

with  azote  a  deeper  brown  red,  &c.    In  cha 
colour  it  abso  [uantity  ol  th 

it  exhales  a  - 

pi  Mjme  tunc  under  a  bell  upon 

mercury.  .       ... 

Tub  tj^uni  soiuCanc  iacsenu  a  WiiiUU.  lint,  as  II  J 
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milky,  which  has  made  it  be  supposed  that  it  contained 
chyle :  it  appears  to  be  a  fatty  matter  which  gives  it 
this  appearance. 

The  cruor,  or  clot  of  the  blood  Is  essentially  formed 
of  fibrin,  and  colouring  matter. 

The  fibrin,  separated  from  the  colouring  matter,  is 
whitish,  insipid,  and  inodorous;  heavier  than  water, 
without  at! ion  upon  vegetable  colours,  elastic  when 
humid,  it  becomes  brittle  by  being  dried. 

In  distillation  it  gives  out  a  great  deal  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  carbon,  the  ashes 
of  which  contain  much  phosphate  of  lime,  a  little 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  car- 
bonate of  soda.  A  hundred  parts  of  fibrin  are  com- 
posed of, 

Carbon 53.36O 

Oxygen 19.685 

Hydrogen 7.021 

Azote 19.934 

Total 100.000 

The  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  the 
serum  of  the  blood.  Examined  with  the  microscope 
in  solution  with  these  liquids,  it  appears  like  most 
fluids  of  the  animal  economy,  formed  of  small  glo- 
bules ;  dried  and  calcined  in  contact  with  the  air,  it 
melts  and  swells  up,  burns  with  flame,  and  yields  a 
coal  that  is  difficultly  reduced  to  ashes. 

It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  in  none  of  the 
parts  of  the  blood  are  any  gelatine  or  phosphate  of 
iron  found,  as  was  at  first  supposed. 

The  respective  relations  in  quantity  of  the  serum  to 
the  coagulum,  and  those  of  the  colouring  matter  to  the 
fibrin,  have  not  yet  been  carefully  examined.  It  is  to 
be  presumed,  as  we  shall  see  afterward,  that  they  are 
variable  according  to  an  infinity  of  circumstances. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  has  been,  by  turns, 
attributed  to  refrigeration,  to  the  contact  of  the  air,  to 
the  state  of  repose,  &c. ;  but  J.  Hunter  and  Hewson 
have  demonstrated  by  experiments,  that  this  phenome- 
non cannot  be  attributed  to  any  of  these  causes. 
Hen  son  took  fresh  blood,  and  froze  it,  by  exposing  it 
to  a  low  temperature.  He  afterward  thawed  it:  the 
blood  appeared  fluid  at  first,  and  shortly  afterward  it 
coagulated  as  usual.  An  experiment  of  the  same  kind 
was  made  by  J.  Hunter,  with  a  similar  result.  Thus, 
blood  does  not  coagulate  because  it  is  cooled.  It  even 
appears  that  a  temperature  a  little  elevated  is  favour- 
able to  its  coagulation.  We  also  know  by  experience 
that  the  blood  thickens  when  it  is  deprived  of  the  con- 
tact of  the  air,  and  agitated ;  its  coagulation  is,  how- 
ever, generally  favoured  by  repose  and  the  contact  of 
(fie  air. 

The  elements  of  venous  blood,  such  as  we  have 
notici  (1,  are  known  by  its  analysis;  but  as  all  the  mat- 
ters absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal,  the  serous 
membranes,  the  cellular  tissue,  &c,  are  immediately 
mixed  with  the  venous  blood,  the  composition  of  this 
liquid  must  vary  in  proportion  to  the  matter  absorbed, 
ill  he  "found  in  it,  in  different  circmstances, 
ther,  camphor,  and  salts,  which  it  does  not 
usually  contain,  &c,  when  these  substances  have  been 
sorption  in  any  part  of  the  body 

When,  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  lens,  or  a  microscope, 
the  transparent  parts  of  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals, we  see  in  the  blood-vessels  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  small,  rounded  molecules,  which  swim  in  the 
serum,  and  roll  upon  each  other,  while  they  flow 
through  the  arteries  and  the  veins 

Similar  observations  have  never  been  made  upon 
the  hot-blooded  animals ;  the  membranes  and  sides  of 
Is  bi  illg  opaque.  But  as,  in  separating  a 
drop  of  blood  in  water,  rounded  particles  are  often 
seen  with  the  microscope,  the  existence  of  globules 
has  been  admitted  for  the  blood  of  animals,  and  con- 
itly  for  that  of  man. 

Authors  have  related  marvellous  things  of  these 
globules.  Ace  trding  to  Leuwenhntk,  a  thousand  mil- 
lions of  those  globules  are  not  larger  than  a  grain  of 
sand.  Bailer,  in  speaking  of  cold  blooded  animals, 
for  he  m "■  those  of  hot-blooded  animals, 

says  that  they  are  to  an  inch  as  one  inch  is  to  five 
Some  will  have  them  of  the  same  form 
:b  r  in  all  animals:  others,  on  the  contrary, 
have  a  particular  form  and  size  for 
ime  dei  hire  that  they  are  spherical 
and  »hd,  otitis;  tuat  tiiey  axe  flattened,  and  pierced 
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With  a  email  hole  in  the  centre ;  lastly,  many  believe 
that  a  globule  is  aspecies  of  small  bladder,  which  con- 
tains a  certain  number  of  smaller  globules. 

Probably  many  errors  of  imagination  and  optical 
illusions,  have  slid  into  these  diligent  opinions.  Dr. 
Magendie  matte  a  great  number  of  microscopic  expe- 
riments, in  order  to  satisfy  himself  in  this  respect. 

He  has  never  seen,  in  the  blood  of  man  diluted  in 
water,  any  thing  but  particles  of  colouring  matter, 
generally  rounded,  of  different  sizes,  which,  according 
as  they  are  placed  exactly  or  not  in  the  focus  of  the 
microscope,  appear  sometimes  spherical,  sometimes 
flat,  and,  at  other  times,  of  the  figure  of  a  disc,  pierced 
in  the  centre.  All  these  appearances,  he  says,  (tin 
be  produced  at  pleasure,  by  varying  the  position  of 
the  particles  relatively  to  the  instrument,  and  lie 
believes  that  bubbles  of  air  have  often  been  described 
and  drawn  for  globules  of  blood  ;  at  least,  nothing  lias 
more  resemblance  to  certain  figures  of  Hewson,  than 
very  small  bubbles  of  air  that  are  produced  by  slightly 
agitating  the  liquid  submitted  to  the  microscope. 

The  latest  and  most  accurate  chemical  analysis  of 
blood  is  as  follows : 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  is  about  1.020, 
while  that  of  blood  itself  is  1.058.  It  changes  syrup 
of  violets  to  a  green,  from  its  containing  free  soda. 
At  156°  serum  coagulates,  and  resembles  boiled  white 
of  egg.  When  this  coagulated  albumen  is  squeezed, 
a  muddy  fluid  exudes,  which  has  been  called  the  sero- 
sity.  According  to  Berzelius,  1000  parts  of  the  serum 
of  bullock's  blood  consist  of  905  water,  79.99  albumen, 
C.175  lactate  of  soda  n;.d  extractive  matter,  21.565  mu- 
riates of  soda  and  pota.ssa,  1.52  soda  and  animal  mat- 
ter, and  4.75  loss.  1000  parts  of  serum  of  human 
blood  consist,  by  the  same  chemist,  of  005  water,  HO 
albumen,  0  muriates  of  potassa  and  soda,  4  lactate  of 
soda  with  animal  matter,  and  4.1  of  soda,  and  phos- 
phate of  soda  with  animal  matter.  There  is  no  gelatin 
in  serum. 

The  cruor  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.245.  By 
malting  a  stream  of  water  flow  upon  it  till  the  water 
runs  oft"  colourless,  it  is  separated  into  insoluble  fibrin, 
and  the  soluble  colouring  matter.  A  little  albumen 
has  also  been  found  in  cruor.  The  proportions  of  the 
former  two  are,  64  colouring  matter,  and  30  fibrin  in 
100.  To  obtain  the  colouring  matter  pure,  we  mix 
the  cruor  with  1  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  previously  diluted 
with  8  parts  of  water,  and  expose  the  mixture  to  a 
heat  of  about  160°  for  5  or  6  hours.  Filter  the  liquid 
while  hot,  and  wash  the  residue  with  a  few  ounces 
of  hot  water.  Evaporate  the  liquid  to  one-half,  and 
add  ammonia,  till  the  acid  be  almost,  but  not  entirely 
saturated.  The  colouring  matter  falls.  Decant  the 
supernatant  liquid,  filter  and  wash  the  residuum  from 
the  whole  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia.  When  it  is 
well  drained,  remove  it  with  a  platina  blade,  and  dry 
it  in  a  capsule. 

When  solid,  it  appears  of  a  black  colour,  but  becomes 
wine-red  by  diffusion  through  water,  in  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  soluble.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell. 
Alkohol  and  aether  convert  it  into  an  unpleasant  smell- 
ing kind  of  adipocire.  It  is  soluble  both  in  alkalies 
and  acids.  It  approaches  to  fibrin  in  its  constitution, 
and  contains  iron  in  a  peculiar  state,  i  of  a  per  cent. 
of  the  oxide  of  which  may  be  extracted  from  it  by  cal- 
cination. The  incinerated  colouring  matter  weighs 
]-80th  of  the  whole;  and  these  ashes  consist  of  50 
oxide  of  iron,  7.5  subphosphate  of  iron,  0  phosphate 
of  lime,  with  traces  of  magnesia,  20  pure  lime,  16.5 
carbonic  acid  and  loss;  or  the  two  latter  ingredients 
may  be  reckoned  32  carbonate  of  lime.  Berzelius 
imagines  that  none  of  these  bodies  existed  in  the  colour- 
ing inaiter,  but  only  their  bases,  iron,  phosphorus, 
calcium,  carbon,  &c. ;  and  that  they  were  formed 
during  the  incineration.  From  the  albumen  of  blood, 
the  same  proportion  of  ashes  may  be  obtained,  but  no 
.  iron. 

The  importance  of  the  blood  is  very  considerable  ; 
it  distends  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels, 
and  prevents  them  from  collapsing;  it  stimulates  to 
contraction  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and 
which  means  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  performed  ; 
it  generates  within  itself  animal  heat,  which  it  propa- 
gates throughout  the  body;    it  nourishes  the  whole 
id,  lastly,  it  is  that  source  from  which  every 
secretion  of  the  bodv  i-  separated. 
[In  the.  winter  of i824-5,  Dr.  Mitclull,  then  Professor 
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of  Materia  Medica  In  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Burgeons  of  New-  York,  read  the  following  letter  to  his 
class,  while  speaking  on  the  operation  of  remedies,  and 
their  effects  upon  the  blood. 

Dr.  Akerly  to  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  Trofessor,  ire. 

Dear  Sir.— While  speaking  on  the  operation  of  re- 
medies, it  reminds  me  of  an  occurrence  which  took 
place  in  1819,  connected  with  this  subject.  A  man 
called  on  me  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  slating  that 
he  bad  fallen  in  the  street  in  a  fit,  from  which  having 
recovered  be  requested  to  be  bled  to  relieve  his  head,  as 
from  the  distress  there  he  was  appieheiisive  of  another. 
Mr.  Knapp  having  just  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine with  me,  1  desired  him  to  take  a«tlck  and  stir  the 
blood  to  collect  the  fibrin,  and  to  show  him  that  the 
blood  would  not  Coagulate  after  being  deprived  of  it. 
His  attention  as  soon  as  he  began  to  stir  the  blood  was 
attracted  by  the  strong  smell  of  spirituous  liquor 
arising  from  it.  We  boll  satisfied  ourselves  that  the 
alkoholic  odour  actually  arose  from'  the  blood,  and 
that  it  was  more  perceptible  when  agitated,  than  when 
undisturbed.  I  immediately  went  out  and  made  in- 
quiries at  a  neighbouring  store  of  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  man,  and  ascertained  that  he  was  a  great 
lover  of  ardent  spirits,  and  daily  drank  a  quart  or  more 
by  small  glasses.  This  appeared  to  me  a  case  in  which 
the  fluid  taken  into  the  stomach  reached  the  blood 
vessels  without  change,  and  as  it  may  throw  some  light 
on  the  operation  of  remedies  u|x>n  the  human  consti- 
tution, 1  communicate  the  fact  for  your  considera- 
tion.    A.] 

Blood,  dragon's.    See  Calamus  rotang. 

Blood,  spitting  of.    See  Haemoptysis. 

Blood,  vomiting  of.     See  Ha;matemesis. 

BLOOD-LETTING.  Under  this  term  is  compre- 
hended every  artificial  discharge  of  blood  made  with 
a  view  to  cure  or  prevent  a  disease.  Blood-letting  is 
divided  into  general  and  topical.  As  examples  of  the 
former,  venisection  and  arteriotomy  may  be  men- 
tioned ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  application  of  leeches, 
cupping-glasses,  and  scarification. 

[Blood-root.  "  This  is  an  indigenous  article,  derived 
fiom  the  Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  one  of  our  earliest 
flowering  plants,  common  in  woods  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

The  root  is  brownish  externally  ;  but,  when  broken, 
emits  a  bright  vermilion  or  orange-coloured  juice. 
This  root  lias  a  bitter  taste,  leaving  a  sense  of  acrimony 
in  the  throat  when  swallowed.  Besides  fibrous matirr, 
it  contains  resin,  faecula,  bitter  extractive,  and  an  acrid 
principle. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  blood-root  are  those  of 
an  acrid  narcotic.  When  taken  in  a  large  dose,  it 
irritates  the  fauces,  leaving  a  disagreeable  sensation  in 
the  throat  for  some  time  alter  it  is  swallowed.  It 
occasions  heartburn,  nausea,  fainting,  and  frequently 
vertigo,  and  diminished  vision.  It  also  vomits  ;  but  in 
this  operation  it  is  less  certain  than  many  other  emetics 
in  common  use.  When  given  in  smaller  doses,  such, 
as  produce  nausea  without  vomiting,  and  repealed  at 
frequent  intervals,  it  lessens  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
in  a  maimer  somewhat  analagous  to  the  operation  of 
digitals.  This,  however,  is  a  secondary  effect,  since,  in 
its  primary  operation,  it  seems  to  accelerate  the  circu- 
lation. In  still  smaller  doses,  such  as  do  not  disturb 
the  stomach,  it  has  required  some  reputation  as  a  tonic. 
It  has  been  given  in  phthisis,  both  as  a  preventive  in 
.the  early  symptoms  and  as  a  palliative  in  the  con- 
tinued disease;  also  in  catarrh,  typhoid  pneumonia, 
-ia  and  various  other  complaints;  in  which' 
however,  its  use  should  not  exclude  the  employment  of* 
more  active  means.  It  should  be  dried  a  short  time 
before  it  is  to  be  used,  as  the  virtues  are  much  impaired 
by  age. 

From  ten  to  twenty  grains  ordinarily  produce  vomit- 
ing. Many  country  physicians  prefer  an  infusion 
made  with  a  drachm  of  the  powder  to  a  gill  of  water 
of  which  a  table-spoonful  may  be  repeated  till  the 
effect  of  tiie  medicine  is  obtained.  As  a  tonic  the 
tincture  is  mure  frequently  used." — See  Bi<r  'jUat 
Med.    A.]  * 

Blood-stone.     See  Htematttes,  and  Calcedonij. 

Bloody  flux.    See  Dysenti 

BLOWPIPE.  A  very  simple  and  useful  instrument 
That  used  by  the  anatomist  is  made  of  silver  or  brossj 
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of  the  size  of  a  common  probe,  or  larger,  to  inflate 
vessels  and  other  parts. 

The  chemical  blowpipe  is  made  of  brass,  is  of  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  diameter  at  one  end,  and  the 
other  tapering  to  a  much  leBB  size,  with  a  very  small 
perforation  fur  the  wind  to  escape.  The  smaller  end 
u  beveled  on  one  side. 

[BLUE  IRON  EARTH.  This  is  the  earthy  phos- 
phate of  iron  of  souk;  mineralogists.  "The  original 
colour  of  this  variety  is  generally  grayish,  yellowish,  or 
greenish  white,  or  with  a  very  slight  tinge  of  blue;  but  by 
exposure  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  becomes  indigo 
blue  of  different  shades,  sometimes  pale.  It  is 
times  in  small  masses,  considerably  compact  and  solid, 
but  more  frequently  it  is  friable,  or  even  loose,  and 
soils  the  fingers.     It  is  often  a  mere  coat. 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  becomes  reddish-brown,  and 
then  melts  into  a  magnetic,  blackish  globule.  In  oil  it 
usually  acquires  a  shade  of  brown.  A  specimen  yielded 
klaproth  iron  slightly  oxidated  47.5,  phosphoric  acid 
32.0,  water  20.0;  =  99.5.  But  the  proportion  of  acid 
appears  to  be  extremely  variable  in  different  specimens. 
This  mineral  is  sometimes  employed  with  advantage 
as  a  pigment.  It  has  been  found  in  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts, but  principally  in  New-Jersey.  It  generally 
accompanies  bog  ore,  or  certain  argillaceous  deposites. 
It  is  sometimes  in  masses  weighing  301hs.  or  more, 
with  a  texture  more  or  lesscompact  and  solid.  When 
first  obtained  it  is  yellowish  white;  but  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  it  assumes  a  line  blue  colour.  In  some  in- 
stances it  appears  to  contain  very  little  phosphoric 
acid.— See  CI.  Mm.    A.) 

BLUE,  PRUSSIAN.  A  combination  of  oxide  of 
iron  with  the  ferro-prussic  acid. 

BLUE,  SAXON.  Made  by  digesting  sulphuric  acid 
and  water,  on  powdered  indigo. 

BO' A.     (From  /3ous,  an  ox.)    1.  A  pustulous  erup- 
tion like  the  small-pox,  so  called  because  it  was  cured, 
according  to  Pliny,  by  anointing  it  with  hot  ox-dung. 
2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  serpents. 
Boche'tum.     Dccoctumsccundarium.    A  decoction 
of  the  woods  prepared  by  a  second  boiling  with  fresh 
water. 
Bo'chia.    A  subliming  vessel. 
Bo'miUM.     A  swelling  of  the  bronchial  glands. 
BODY.     Whatever  is  capable  of  acting  on  our  senses 
mav  be  so  denominated.   ' 

B"odies  in  Matural  Philosophy  are  divided  into  Pon- 
derable and  Imponderable. 

The  first  are  those  which  may  act  upon  several  of 
our  senses,  and  of  which  the  existence  is  sufficiently 
established  ;  of  this  kind  are  solids,  lluids,  and  gases. 
The  second  are  those  which,  in  general,  only  act  on 
one  of  our  senses,  the  existence  of  which  is  by  no 
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means  demonstrated,  and  which,  perhaps,  are  only 

or  a  modification  of  other  bodies;   such  are 

light,  the  electric  and  magnetic  fluids. 

Ponderable   bodies  are  endowed   with  common  or 

general   properties,  and  likewise  with  particular  or 

secondary  properties. 

general  properties  of  bodies  are, — extent,  divi- 
sibility, impenetrability,  mobility.  A  ponderable  body, 
of  whatever  kind,  always  presents  these  four  pro- 
perties combined.  Secondary  properties  are  variously 
distributed  among  different  bodies  ;  as  hardness,  poro- 
sity, elasticity,  fluidity,  &c.  They  constitute,  by  their 
combination  with  the  general  properties,  the  condition 
or  state  of  bodies.  It  is  by  gaining  or  losing  some  of 
these  secondary  properties  that  bodies  change  their 
state :  for  instance,  w  ater  may  appear  under  the  form 
of  ice,  of  a  fluid,  or  of  vapour,  although  it  is  always 
the  same  body.  To  present  itself  successively  under 
these  three  forms,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  the 
addition  or  abstraction  of  some  of  its  secondary  qua- 
lities. 
Bodies  are  simple,  or  compound. 
Simple  bodies  are  rarely  met  with  in  nature;  they 
are  almost  always  the  product  of  art,  and  we  even 
name  them  simple,  only  because  art  has  not  arrived 
at  their  decomposition.  At  present,  the  bodies  regarded 
as  simple  are  the  following: — Oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine, 
fluorine,  sulphur,  hydrogen,  boracium,  carbon,  phos- 
phorus, azote,  silicium,  zirconium,  aluminum,  yttrium, 
glucinum,  magnesium,  calcium,  strontium,  barium, 
sodium,  potassium,  manganese,  zinc,  iron,  tin,  arsenic, 
molybdenum,  chromium,  tungsten,  columbium,  anti- 
mony, uranium,  cerium,  cobalt,  titanium,  bismuth, 
copperjelluriuin,  nickel,  lead,  mercury,  osmium,  silver, 
rhodium,  palladium,  gold,  platinum,  iridium,  selenium, 
lithium,  thorenum,  wood,  anium,  cadmium. 

Compound  bodies  occur  every  where;  they  form 
the  mass  of  the  globe,  and  that  of  all  the  beings  which 
are  seen  on  its  surface.  Certain  bodies  have  a  con- 
stant, composition  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  composition  that 
never  is  changed,  at  least  from  accidental  circum- 
stances :  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  bodies,  the  compo- 
sition of  vx  hich  is  changed  at  every  instant. 

This  diversity  of  bodies  is  extremely  important;  it 
divides  them  naturally  into  two  clashes ;  bodies,  the 
Composition  of  which  is  constant,  are  named  brute, 
or  gross,  inert,  inorganic;  but  those,  the  elements  of 
which  continually  vary,  are  called  living,  organized 
bodies. 

Brute  and  organized  bodies  differ  from  each  other 
in  respect,  1st,  of  form;  2d,  of  composition;  3d, of  the 
laws  which  regulate  their  changes  of  stale.  The 
following  table  presents  the  differences  which  are  best 
marked. 


TABLE  I. 

DIFFERENCES   BETWEEN   INORGANIC  AND   LIVING   BODIES. 


1.  Form. 


Inorganic 
Bodies. 


1  Angular  form. 

i  Indeterminate  Volume. 


Living 
Bodies. 


i  Rounded  form. 

i  Determinate  Volume. 


2.  Composition 
'Sometimes  simple. 
Seldom  of  more  than  3  elements. 
Constant. 

Each   part  capable  of  existing,  inde- 
pendent of  the  others. 
Capable  of  being  decomposed  and  re- 
composed. 

3.  Regulating  Laws. 

In  part  subject  to  attraction  and  clie- 

mical  affinity. 
In  part  subject  to  a  power  unknown. 
Living  bodies  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  comprehends  Vegetables,  the  other  Animals. 

TABLE  II. 


Inorganic 
Bodies. 


Inorganic    j  Entirely  subject  to  attraction,  and  che- 
Bodies.      \     mica!  affinity 


Living 

Bodies. 


Living 
Bodies. 


'  Never  simple. 

At  least  4  elements,  often  8  or  10. 
Variable. 
Each  part  more  or  less  depending  on 

the  whole. 
Capable  of  decomposition,  but  totally 

incapable  of  recomposition. 


Are  fixed  to  the  ground. 


DIFFERENCES    BETWEEN   VEGETABLES   AND   ANIMALS. 
V       t    11  I  .IriMllh-, 

I  Move  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 


Are  fixed  to  the  grounu.  \  uZm  ««it  for  the  base  of  their  composition, 

,,,„„,  for  the  principal  baseol  their  composition.     ^^iSearfeUil  "  ten  elements. 
Composed  of  four  or  five  elements.  I  "      '     ,  ,,  ,  t:„.ir  aliments,  in  order  to  rem 

v; ..  I   i   ..  (    ...ii-  \  tin.irv  their  miiliKI        '     L  !   lUUsi    .11  1 


tinir  vicinity  their  nourishment  in  j  Mn 

for  uourisnmeni. 

Arc  no  rubbed  by  an  internal  canal. 


Kind  and  assiinv 

B  stale  of  preparation. 
Are  nourished  by  tubes  opening  externally 


render  them  fit 
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fn  Anatomy.  The  human  body  U  divided  by  ana- 
tomists into  the  trunk  and  extremities:  i.  e.  the"  head, 
and  inferior  and  superior  extremities,  each  of  which 
have  certain  regions  before  any  part  is  removed,  by 
which  the  physician  is  enabled  to  direct  the  applica- 
tion of  blisters  and  the  like,  and  the  situation  of  dis- 
eases is  better  described. 

The  head  is  distinguished  into  the  hairy  part  and  the 
face.  The  former  has  five  regions,  viz.  the  crown  of 
the  head  or  vertex,  the  fore-part  of  the  head  or  snu ■/- 
put.,  the  hind-part  or  occiput,  and  the  sides,  partes  la- 
terales  capitis.  In  the  latter  are  distinguished,  tiie 
region  of  the  forehead,  frons ;  temples,  or  tempora ; 
the  nose,  or  nasus  ;  the  eyes,  or  oculi ;  the  mouth,  or 
os  ;  the  cheeks,  bucca ;  the  chin,  or  mentum;  and  the 
ears,  or  aures. 

The  trunk  is  distinguished  into  three  principal  parts, 
the  neck,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  The  neck  is  divided 
into  the  anterior  region  or  pars  antica,  in  which,  in 
men,  is  an  eminence  called pomum  Adami ;  the  poste- 
rior region  is  called  nucha  colli;  and  the  lateral  re- 
gions, partes  lateralcs  colli. 

The  thorax  is  distinguished  into  the  anterior  region, 
in  which  are  the  sternum  and  mammie,  ;unl  at  the 
inferior  part  of  which  is  a  pit  or  hollow  called  scrubi- 
culus  cordis ;  a  posterior  region,  called  dorsum;  and 
the  sides,  or  latera  thoracis. 

The  abdomen  is  distinguished  into  an  anterior  re- 
gion, properly  the  abdomen ;  a  posterior  region,  called 
the  loins,  or  lumbi ;  and  lateral  regions  or  flanks,  called 
latera  abdominis.  The  anterior  region  of  the  abdo- 
men being  very  extensive,  is  subdivided  into  the  epi- 
gastric, hypochondriac,  umbilical,  and  hypogastric 
regions,  which  are  described  under  their  respective 
names.  Immediately  below  the  abdomen  is  the  mons 
veneris,  and  at  its  sides  the  groins  or  tnguina.  The 
space  between  the  organs  of  generation  and  the  anus, 
or  fundament,  is  called  the  perinmum. 

The  superior  extremity  is  distinguished  into  the 
shoulder,  summitas  humeri,  under  which  is  the  arm-pit, 
called  axilla  or  fovea  axillaris  ;  the  brachium,  or  arm  ; 
the  antibrachium,  or  forearm,  in  which  anteriorly  is 
the  bend  of  the  arm,  where  the  veins  are  generally 
opened,  ca\\eA  flexura  antibrachii ;  and  posteriorly  the 
elbow,  called  angulus  cubiti;  and  the  hand,  in  which 
are  the  carpus  or  wrist,  the  back  or  dorsum  ma/tus, 
and  the  palm  or  vola. 

The  inferior  extremity  is  divided  into,  1.  the  region 
of  the  femur,  in  which  is  distinguished  the  coxa  or 
regio-ischiadica,  forming  the  outer  and  superior  part; 
2.  the  leg,  in  which  are  the  knee  or  genu,  the  bend  or 
cavum  poplitis,  and  the  calf  or  sura  ■  3.  the  foot,  in 
which  are  the  outer  and' inner  ankle,  or  malleolus  ex- 
temus  and  interims,  the  back  or  dorsum,  and  the  sole 
or  plant  a. 

Body,  combustible.    This  term  is  given  by  che- 
mists to  all  substances  which,  on  account  of  their  affi- 
nity for  oxygen,  are  capable  of  burning. 
Body,  gaseous.    See  Gas. 

Body,  inflammable.  Chemists  give  this  name  to 
Buch  bodies  as  burn  with  facility,  and  Maine  in  an  in- 
creased temperature,  although,  strictly  speaking,  all 
combustible  bodies  are  inflammable  bouies;  such  aie 
the  diamond,  sulphur,  bitumens,  &c. 

Body,  phosphorescent.  Bodies  which  produce 
light,  though  their  temperature  be  not  increased. 

Bo'e.  (From  lioaio,  to  exclaim.)  Clamour,  or 
moaning  made  by  a  sick  person. 

BOERHAAVE,  Herman,  was  born  at  Voorhout, 
in  Holland,  December  31,  lboU  His  father,  the  pastor 
of  the  village,  hnving  nine  children,  educated  them 
himself,  and  intending  Herman  tor  the  church,  was 
careful  to  ground  him  well  in  the  learned  languages; 
in  which  be  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  be  was 
sent  at  14  to  Leyden.  His  father  dying  soon  after  in 
slender  circumstances,  he  was  fortunately  supported 
by  the  burgomaster,  Daniel  Van  Alphin ;  which  Boer- 
haave  ever  remembered  with  gratitude.  Among  other 
studies,  he  was  very  partial  to  the  mathematics,  and 
improved  so  much,  as  to  be  able  to  give  private  in- 
structions in  them,  whereby  he  partly  maintained 
himself.  In  1690,  he  took  his  degree  in  philosophy, 
and  in  an  inaugural  thesis  refuted  the  errors  of  the 
materialists.  But  he  soon  after  turned  bis  mind 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  attended  di 
tinder  Nuck;  he  greatly  preferred  Hippocrates  among 
the  ancient,  ami  Sydenham  among  th^.  modern  pbysi- 1 
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clans,  lie  was  made  doctor  of  medicine  at  Ilardfrwy'R^ 
uid  in  his  dissertation  on  that  occasion,  in 
sisted  mi  the  utility  of  observing  the  excretions  In 
disease,  especially  the  urine.  He  was  then  en 
forming  a  new  theory  of  medicine,  by  a  judicious  so- 
le, lion  from  all  that  had  been  before  advanced  ;  which 
was  so  well  arranged,  ami  so  ably  supported  by  him, 
that  it  became  generally  adopted,  and  prevailed 
throughout  Europe  for  more  than  half  a  century.  He 
also  gave  lectures  on  chemistry,  with  considerable  re- 
putation, about  the  same  period.  The  university  of 
■  I  therefore  appointed  him,  in  1701,  professor  of 
the  theory  of  medicine ;  when  he  read  an  oration  re- 
commending the  study  of  Hippocrates  ;  and,  as  he  de- 
clined some  very  advantageous  oilers  from  other  parts, 
they  afterward  augmented  his  salary.  About  this 
time,  he  published  another  Latin  oration,  "On  the 
Use  of  mechanical  Reasoning  in  Medicine,"  which 
contributed  to  extend  his  fame.  In  1709,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  botany,  to  which  study  he  ua.i 
ever  after  eminently  attached.  On  that  occasion,  he 
produced  another  oration,  maintaining  that  med 
would  be  best  improved  by  observation,  and  by  sim- 
plicity in  prescriptions.  His  "  Aphorisms,"  had  ap- 
peared the  year  before,  giving  a  brief  account  id'  the 
history  and  cure  of  diseases,,  a  work  universally  ad- 
mired; to  which  his  pupil  Van  Swieten  afterward  at- 
tached a  very  ample  commentary.  About  the  same 
time  he  published  his  "  Institutes,"  treating  of  physi- 
ology. These  two  works,  with  successive  improve- 
ments, passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  were 
translated  into  every '  European,  nay,  even  into  the 
Arabic  language.  In  the  year  after,  he  printed  a 
catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  university  garden.  In 
1714,  he  was  made  rector  of  the  university,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  for  which  he  held  the  office,  de- 
livered a  discourse  "On  attaining  Certainty  in  Phy- 
sics." About  this  period  he  was  made  professor  of 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and  in  1718,  of  chemistry 
also.  His  lectures  on  these  subjects,  and  on  botany, 
were  delivered  with  such  clearness  ami  precision,  that 
students  thronged  from  every  part  to  hear  him  ;  inso- 
much that  Leyden  could  scarcely  afford  accommoda- 
tions for  them.  He  was  also  often  consulted  in  diffi- 
cult cases  by  physicians  even  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world.  When  appointed  to  the  chemical  (hair,  he  had 
published  a  short  work  on  that  subject,  hut  some  of 
his  pupils  having  printed  ids  lectures  without  authority, 
and  very  incorrectly,  he  was  led  to  prepare  them  for 
the  press  in  173-2.  In  his  conversation,  Boerbaave  was 
generally  familiar,  in  his  demeanour  grave,  but  dis- 
posed to  occasional  pleasantry:  he  was  distinguished 
for  piety,  and  on  his  moral  character,  his  disciple 
Haller  has  passed  a  very  high  eulogium.  Having  ac- 
quired considerable  wealth  by  his  exertions.,  and  being 
plain  in  his  dress,  as  well  as  abstemious  in  his  diet, 
he  was  by  some  accused  of  parsimony  :  but  be  spared 
no  reasonable  expense  in  procuring  rare  books,  and 
foreign  plants.  Being  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  and 
accustomed  to  much  exercise  abroad,  he  met  with  little 
interruption  from  illness;  but  in  1739, having  become 
corpulent,  and  incapable  of  riding,  bis  health  began  to 
suffer,  and  he  was  induced  to  resign  his  botanical  and 
chemical  appointments.  In  an  oration  then  delivered, 
he  recounted  :  its  of  his  life,  expn 

himself  grateful  for  the  patronage  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  individuals;  as  well  as  to  his  own  pro- 
fession, for  the  little  opposition  shown  to  bis  opinions. 
It  perhaps  never  happened,  that  so  great  a  revolution 
in  science  was  so  readily  brought,  about.  The  great 
reputation  acquired  by  his  extensive  abilities,  and  the 
moderation  or  his  character,  particularly  averse  from 
contention,  no  doubt  contributed  materially  to  this 
result.  In  the  year  following,  he  was  again  madi 
tor  of  tie  university  of  Leyden;  and  also  elected  a 

fellow  of  the  Royal    Society  in  London,  having  been 
previously  admitted  to  the  Royal  Academj 
in  Paris.    The  remainder  of  liis  life  was  chiefly  occu- 
pied  in  revising   his   own   numerous  productions,   in 

publishing  more  cornet  editions  of  several  esteemed 

authors,  and  in  domestic  recreations  at  bis  seat  near 
Leyden,  with  Ids  wife  and  daughter.  Toward  the  end 
of  1737,  he  was  attacked  with  symptoms  oil  disease  In 

the  chest,  which  terminated  his  existence   in  the  (Sep- 
tember following     His  fellow-citizens  erected  an  ele- 
gant monument  to  his  memory. 
Boktue'ja.    (From  pic»j0cui,  to  assLt.)    A  remedy 
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Bokthkma'tica.  (From  PorjOeu,  to  assist.)  Fa- 
vourable symptoms. 

Hoc- 1!  J:  A  N .    See  Menyanthes  trifoliala. 

Bo'oia  qummi.     Gamboge. 

BOHEA.     See  Thea. 

BOHN,  .John,  was  born  at  Leipsic,  in  1640;  and 
after  studying  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  graduated 
there,  and  whs  made  successively  professor  of  anato- 
my, and  of  therapeutics,  public  physician  to  the  city, 
&c.  Among  numerous  publications,  lie  chiefly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  "  Circulus  anatomico  physio- 
iogicus,"  and  a  treatise  "JJe  officio  medici  clinico  et 
forensi,"  which  latter  particularly  has  great  merit. 
He  also  well  explained  the  judgment  to  be  funned  con- 
cerning wounds ;  and  recommended  purging  with 
calomel  ia  the  beginning  of  small-pox.    He  died  in  1718. 

Bois  de  coissi.     See  (Quassia. 

Botur  earths.    See  Hole. 

BOLE,  (cTwAoj,  a  mass,)  in  chemistry,  is  a  massive 
mineral,  having  a  perfectly  coachoidal  fracture,  a 
glimmering  internal  lustre,  and  a  shining  streak,  its 
colours  are  yellow-red,  and  brownish-black,  when  it 
is  i -ailed  mountain  soap.  It  is  translucent  or  opaque. 
Suit,  so  as  to  be  easily  cut,  and  to  yield  to  the  nail.  It 
adheres  to  tiie  tongue,  has  a  greasy  feel,  and  falls  to 
pieces  In  water.  Sp-grav. L4  to  i.  It  maybe  po- 
li-hed.  If  it  be  immersed  in  water  after  it  is  dried,  it 
falls  asunder  with  a  crackling  noise,  ii  occurs  in 
vvaeke  and  basalt,  in  Silesia,  ilessia,  and  Sienna  in 
Italy,  and  also  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
Ireland.  The  black  yariety  is  found  in  the  trap  rocks 
.  isle  of  Sky.  Several  compounds  were  formerly 
used  in  medicine,  particularly  the  Armenian  and 
French;  and  in  old  pharmacopoeias  mention  is  made 
of  red  boles  from  Armenia,  Lemnos,  Strigonium,  Por- 
tugal, Tuscany,  and  Livonia;  yellow  boles  from  Ar- 
menia, Tockay,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  Blois  ;  while 
boles  from  Armenia,  Lemnos,  Nocera,  Eretria,  La- 
mos,  Ohio,  Malta,  Tuscany;  and  Goltberg.  Several 
of  these  earths  have  been  commonly  made  into  little 
cakes  or  flat  masses,  and  stamped  with  certain  im- 
pressions ;  from  winch  circumstance  they  received  the 
name  of  terrm  sagillatai,  or  sealed  earths. 

Hole,  Armenian.  Bolus  Armenia.  Bole  arme- 
nic.  A  pale  but  blight  red-coloured  earth,  which  is 
occasionally  mixed  with  honey,  and  applied  to  child- 
ren's mouths  when  afflicted  with  aphttuB.  It  forms, 
like  all  argillaceous  earths,  a  good  tooth-powder,  when 
mixed  with  some  aromatic. 

BOLETIC  ACID.  Acidum  boleticum.  An  acid 
extracted  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  Boletus 
oseudo-igniarius,  by  M.  Braconnot.  The  juice  con- 
centrated to  a  syrup  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  was  acted 
on  by  strong  alkohol.  What  remained  was  dissolved 
in  water.  When  nitrate  of  lead  was  dropped  into  this 
solution,  a  white  precipitate  fell,  which,  after  being 
well  washed  with  water,  was  decomposed  by  a  cur- 
rent of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Two  different 
acids  were  found  in  the  liquid  after  filtration  and  eva- 
poration. One  in  permanent  crystals  was  boletic 
acid;  the  other  was  a  small  proportion  of  phosphoric 
acid.  The  former  was  purified  by  a  solution  in  alko- 
hol, and  subsequent  evaporation. 

It  consists  of  irregular  four-sided  prisms,  of  a  white 
colour,  and  permanent  in  the  air.  Its  taste  resembles 
cream  ortartar;  at  the  temperature  of  68°  it  dissolves 
in  lfO  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  in  4."i  of  alkohol. 
Vegetable  blues  are  reddened  by  it.  Red  oxide  of  iron, 
and  the  o.vides  of  silver  and  mercury!  are  precipitated 
by  it  from  their  solutions  in  nitric  acid  ;  but  lime  and 
barytes  waters  are  not  affected.  It  sublimes  when 
heated,  in  white  vapours,  and  is  condensed  in  a  white 
powder.— jinn,  de  Chimie,  lxxx. 

BOLETUS.  (From  [}o>\os,  a  mass,  or  pwAirr/c, 
from  its  globular  form.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnean  system.  Class,  Cryptogamza  ; 
Order,  Fungi.    Boletus;    Spunk. 

lloi.r.Tus  ikrvi.    The  mushroom. 

Boletus  ioniarius.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
airaricus  of  the  pharmacopeias.  Agancus  chirurgu- 
rum-  Agaricus  quo-cue?  Fungus  igniariue.  Agaric 
of  the  oak;  Touchwood  boletus;  Female  agaric. 
This  fungus  Boletus  .—acaulis  pulvinatus  li  eis,  ports 
tenuisaimis  of  Linnams,  has  been  much  used  by  sur- 
as an  external  Styptic     Though  "till  employed 

on  the  i inent.the  surgeons  in  this  country  have  not 

much  confidence  in  it. 
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Boletus  lviucis.  The  systematic  r.nme  for  the 
officinal  aga-ievs  alius,  which  is  met  with  on  old 
larch  trees,  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Several  pre- 
parations, as  troches,  an  extract,  and  pills,  are  ordered 
to  be  made  with  it  in  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  which 
are  administered  acainst  phthisical  complaints. 

Boletus  pini  laricis.  A  species  of  agaric  which 
grows  on  the  larch. 

Boletus  suaveolens.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  fungus  salicis  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  This  spe- 
cies of  fungus,  Boletus — acaulis  supcrne  Itcnis,  salici- 
bus,  of  Linmeus,  and  the  Boletus  albus  of  Hudson, 
when  fresh,  has  a  suburinous  smell,  and  at  first  an 
acid  taste,  followed  by  a  bitter.  It  is  seldom  used  at 
present,  but  was  formerly  given  in  phthisical  com- 
plaints. 

Boli'smus.  A  voracious  appetite,  according  to 
Avicenna  ,  but  most  probably  meant  for  bulimus. 

BOLOGNIAN  STONE.  A  mixture  of  mucilage 
and  powdered  sulphate  of  barytes. 

[Bolognian  phosphorus.  When  native  sulphate 
of  baryta  is  heated  it  decrepitates,  and  at  a  high  tern 
perature,  fuses  into  an  opaque  white  enamel:  it  was 
employed  in  the  mauafacture  of  Jasper  ware  by  the 
late  Mr.  Wedgewood.  When  heated  to  red 
acquires  the  property  of  phosphorescence.  This  was 
firs!  ascertained  by  Vinocnzo  Caseation,  of  Bologna, 
whence  the  term  Bologna  phosphorus  is  applied  to  it. 
This  kind  of  phosphorus,  alter  being  exposed  for  a  few 
minutes  to  the  sun's  rays,  shines  in  the  dark  sufficiently 
to  render  visible  the  dial  of  a  watch.  This  prosperty  is 
lost  by  repeated  uses,  in  consequence  of  the  oxygena- 
tion of  the  sulphur :  but  it  may  be  restored  by  a  second 
calcination. — See  Webster's  Man.  of  Chem.    A.] 

BOLUS.  (BBAoj,  a  bole,  or  bolus.)  Any  medi- 
cine, rolled  round,  that  is  larger  than  an  ordinary  sized 
pea,  and  yet  not  too  large  to  be  swallowed. 

Bolus  ARMENA.     Sim  Bole,  Armenian. 

Bolus  armena  alba.     The  white  Armenian  bole. 

Bolus  armoniac.     See  Bole,  Armenian. 

Bolus  elessk.nsis.    Bole  of  Blois.    See  Bole. 

Bouts  Tallica.  French  bole.  A  pale  red-coloured 
bolar  earth,  variegated  with  irregular  specks  and  veins 
of  white  and  yellow.  It  is  occasionally  administered 
as  an  absorbent  and  antacid. 

BOMB  AX.     See  Gossypium. 

BOMBIATE.  Jtombias.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  bombic  acid  with  salifiable  bases  ;  thus, 
bombiateof  ahimine,  &C. 

BO'MBIC  ACID.  Acidum  bombicum.  Acid  of  the 
silkworm.  Silkworms  contain,  especially  when  in 
the  state  of  chrysalis,  an  acid  liquor  in  a  reservoir 
placed  near  the  amis.  It  is  obtained  by  expressing 
their  juice  in  a  cloth,  and  precipitating  the  mucilage 
by  spirit  of  wine,  and  likewise  by  infusing  the  chrysa- 
lides in  that  liquor.  This  acid  is  very  penetrating,  of 
a  yellow  amber  colour,  but  its  nature  and  combinations 
are  not  yet  well  known. 

BO'MBt/S.  Boufos-  1.  A  resounding  noise,  or 
ringing  of  the  ears. 

2.  A  sonorous  expulsion  of  flatus  from  the  intestines. 

3.  Dr.  Good  gives  this  name  to  that  variety  of  ima- 
ginary sound,  parupsis  illusoria,  which  is  character- 
ized by  a  dull,  heavy,  intermitting  sound. 

Bon  arbor.    A  name  given  to  the  coffee-tree. 

Bo'na.     Boona.    The  phaseolus,  or  kidney-beans. 

[BOND,  Thomas,  M.D.  This  celebrated  physician 
and  surgeon  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  studied  his 
profession  there  under  Dr.  Hamilton,  a  very  learned 
practitioner.  Afterward  he  travelled  in  Europe  and 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  Paris,  where  he  attended 
the  practice  of  the  Hdtel  Dieu.  He  began  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  Philadelphia  about  the  year  1734,  and 
soon  attracted  the  public  attention.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  College  and  Academy,  and  one  of  the 
most  active  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  at 
its  commencement.  He  was  a  contributor  to  some  of 
the  Medical  Journals  of  Great  Britain  before  the 
establishment  of  one  in  this  country.  In  1783  he  de- 
livered the  annual  address  before  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  The  subject  was,  "The  rank  and 
dignity  of  man  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  the  con- 
x  eniences  and  advantages  be  derives  from  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  the  prognostic  of  the  unceasing  grandeur 
and  glory  of  America,  founded  on  the  nature  of  its  cli- 
mate."  He  was  for  half  a  century  in  the  first  practice 
in  Philadelphia,  and  remaikable  for  attention  to  the 
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cases  under  his  care,  and  his  sound  judgment.  He 
died  in  the  year  1784,  aged  72.— See   Thach.  JUal. 

Biog.      A.] 

Bo'nduch  indorum.     See  Guilandina. 

BONE.     Os.    Bones  are  hard,  dry,  and  insensible 

parts  of  the  body,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  composed 
■of  a  spongy,  compact,  or  recticular  substance.  They 
vary  much  in  their  appearances,  some  being  long  and 
hollow,  others  flat  and  compact,  &c.  The  greater 
number  of  bones  have  several  processes  and  cavities, 

ire  distinguished  from  their  figure,  situation, 
use,  &c.    Thus,  processes  extended  from  the  end  of  a 

smooth  and  round,  are  called  heads  ;  and  con- 
dyles, when  flattened  either  above  or  laterally.  That 
part  which  is  beneath  the  head,  and  which"  exceeds 

■f  tlio  bone  iii  sinallness  and  levity,  is  called 
the  neck.  Rough,  unequal  processes  are  called  tube- 
but  the  longer  and  more  acme, 
spinous,  or  styloid  processes,  from  their  resemblance 
to  a  thorn.  Thin  broad  processes,  with  sharp  extre- 
mities, are  known  by  the  name  of  crista,  or  sharp 
edges.  Other  processes  are  distinguished  by  their 
form,  and  called  alar,  or  ptergoH;  mamillary,  or 
■mastoid ;  dentiform',  or  odontoid,  <tc.  Oth 
their  situation,  are  called  superior,  inferior,  exterior, 
and  interior.  Some  have  their  name  from  their  di- 
rection; as  oblique,  straight,  transverse,  &x. ;  and 
some  from  their  use,  as  trochanters,  rotators,  &c. 
■Furrows,  depressions,  and  cavities,  are  destined  either 
for  the  reception  of  contiguous  bones,  to  form  an  arti- 
culation with  them,  when  they  are  called  articular 
cavities,  which  are  sometimes  deeper,  some,  ii 
low,  i  ;  ..r  they  receive  hard  parts,  hut  do  not  consti- 
tute a  joint  with  them.  Cavities  serve  also  for  the 
transmission  anil  attachment  of  soft  parts.  Various 
names  are'  given  to  them,  according  to  the  magnitude 

and  figure  of  bones.    If  they  be  broad  and  i  u 

beginning,  and  not  deep,  but  contracted  at  their  ends, 
they  are  called  fovea:,  or  pi/s.  Furrows  .are  open 
canals,  extending  longitudinally  in  the  BUrface  of 
hones.  A  hollow,  circular  tube,  for  the  most  part  of 
the  same  diameter  from  beginning  to  end,  and  more  or 
less  crooked  or  straight,  long  or  short,  is  named  a  canal. 
a  are  tlie  apertures  of  canals,  or  they  are 
formed  of  the  excavated  margins  of  two  bones,  placed 
against  each  other.  If  such  be  the  form  of  the  margin 
of  a  hone,  as  if  a  portion  were  taken  out  of  it,  it  is 
called  a  notch. 

With  respect  to  the  formation  of  bone,  there  have 
been  various  opinions.  Physiologists  of  the  present 
day  assert,  that  it  is  from  a  specific  action  of  small 
arteries,  by  which  ossitic  matter  is  separated  from  the 
blood,  and  deposited  where  it  is  required.  The  first 
thing  observable  in  the  embryo,  where  bone  is  to  he 
formed,  is  a  transparent  jelly,  which  becomes  gradu- 
ally firmer,  and  is  formed  into  cartilage.  The  carti- 
lage gradually  increases  to  a  certain  size,  and  when 
the  process  of  ossification  commences,  vanishes  as  it 
advances.  Cartilages,  previous  to  the  ossitic  action, 
are  solid,  anil  without  .any  cavity  ;  but  when  the  ossific 
action  of  the  arteries  is  about  to  commence,  the  ab- 
sorbents become  very  active,  and  form  a  small  cavity 
in  which  the  bony  matter  is  deposited  ;  bone  continues 
to  be  separated,  and  the  absorbents  model  the  mass 
into  its  required  shape.  The  process  of  ossification  is 
extremely  rapid  in  utero:  it  advances  slowly  after 
birth,  and  is  not  completed  in  the  human  body  tiil  about 
the  twentieth  year.  Ossification  in  the  flat  hones,  as 
those  of  the  skull,  always  begin  from  central  points, 
and  the  radiated  fibres  meet  the  radii  of  other  ossifying 
points,  or  the  edges  of  the  adjoining  bone.  In  long 
bones,  as  those  of  the  arm  and  leg,  the  clavical,  meta- 
carpal, and  metatarsal  bones,  a  central  ring  is  formed 
in  the  body  of  the  bone,  the  head  and  extremities  being 
cartilage,  in  the  centre  of  which  ossification  afterward 
begins.  The  central  ring  of  the  body  shoots  iis  bony 
fibres  towards  the  bead  and  extremities,  which  extend  j 
towards  the  body  of  the  bone.  The  head  and  extre- 
mities at  length  come  so  close  to  the  body  as  to  be 
merely  separated  by  a  cartilage,  which  becomes  gra- 
dually thinner  until  the  twentieth  year.  Thick  and 
round  bones,  as  those  of  the  uirsus,  carpus,  sternum, 
and  patella,  are,  at  first,  all  cartilage :  ossification  be- 
gins iii  the  centre  of  each.  When  the  bones  are  de- 
prived of  their  soft  parts,  and  tire  hung  together  in 
their  natural  situation,  by  means  oi  wire,  the  whole  is  ] 
■termed  an  artificial  skeleton;  but  when  thiy  tire  kept  I 
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together  by  means  of  their  ligaments,  It   is  called  a 

The  Ores  ol    the  hones  are  x  ariOUB, 

be  found  in  the  account  of  each  hone  ;  it  is, 

only  necessary  to  observe,  in  this  place,  that 

shape  to  the  body,  contain  and  defend  the 

era,  and  all'ord  an  attachment  to  'all  the 

muscles. 


A  Table  of  the  Bones. 


'Frontal. 
Parietal. 


Bones  of  the  cranium     Occipital 


skull 


Bones  of  the  face. 


JVo. 
.  I 
.  2 
.     1 


Temporal 2 

Ethmoid 1 

Sphenoid 1 

'  Superior  moxil 2 

Jugal 2 

Nasal 2 

Lachrymal 2 

Palatine 2 

Inferior  spongy 2 

Vomer 1 

_  Inferior  maxil 1 

t  lncisores 8 

Denies  or  teeth \  Cuspidati 4 

f  Molares 20 

Bone  of  the  tongue...  .Hyoides  os 1 

Bones    of    the    ear,^^-  —  --  \ 


within  the  temporal . 
bones 


Stapes 2 


(  Orbiculare  os 


I  Cervical 

|  (  Vertebra* <  Dorsal 

5.)  (Lumbar 

v  )  Sacrum 

£  (  Coecygis  os 

The  ihoraz j  Rib™'!" '.'.'.'.' '' 

The  pelvis Innominata  ossa 


The  shoulder \sdpnll 

The  arm Humeri  i 

The  fore-arm.... 


Radius 

Naviculareos.. 

Lunare  os 

Cuneiforme  os.. 

Carpus  or  wrist  I  OjWcuiareos... 

j  trapezium  os.. 

Trapezoides  os. 

Magnum  os. .. . 
.Uuciforineos... 

Metacarpus 

Phalanges ~ 


'  The  thigh Femur 

(Patella 

The  leg ^  Tibia 

(Fibula 

f  Calcaneus 

I  Astragalus. 

j  f  Tarsus  or  instep  •<  Cuboides  os 

J  J  I  Naviculareos 

vi  l Cuneiformia  ossa. 

a  \  Metatarsus 

£  I  ^   I  Phalanges ' 


Sesamoid   bones  of  the  thumb  and  great  toe  ) 
occasionally  found '[     8 

Total  24« 
Calcined  human  bones,  according  to  Berzelius  are 

li-.T;7  ',,:,:>  "hi  rrte,,°,f  8P  """s""^  SnK-s 

filiate  of  lime,  10  lime,  1.1  phosphate  of  magnesia  8 
soda  and  2  carbonic  acid.  100  parts  of  bone:  hi  ,1 
ciuaitoi,  are  reduced  to  63.  Fourcroy  and  VatI  , 
found  the  following  to  be  the  composition  of  100  parts 
of  ox  bones:  5]  solid  gelatin, 37.7  ^osphateof  Hme  W 
carbonate  of  hme  and  U  phosphate  of  magnesU-  but 
Berzelius  gives  the  following  as  their  constituento- 
33J cartilage,  55  35  phosphate  of  lime,  3  fluate  of  Umt 
3^35  carbonate  of  lime,  2.05  phosphate  jf  maenesia.  S3 
2.45  soda,  tt  ith  a  little  common  salt  a=",0l'i>  <»"d 

About  l-30th  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  w»qbtained 
from  the  calcined   bones  of  fowls,   by  Foutcrov  and 
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Vauquelin.  When  the  enamel  of  teeth,  rasped  down, 
i»  oissoiverj  in  muriatic  acid,  it  leaves  no  albumen,  like 
me  outer  bones.  F<mrcroy  and  Vauquelin  state  its 
components  to  be,  27.1  gelatin  and  water,  72.9  phos- 
phate of  lime.  Messrs.  Hatchett  and  Fepys  rate  its 
composition  at  78  phosphate  of  lime,  6  carbonate  of 
line  and  Ifl  water  and  loss.  Berzelius,  on  the  other 
nana,  found  only  3  per  cent,  of  combustible  matter  in 
teeth,  i  he  teeth  of  adults,  by  Mr.  Pepys,  consist  of 
w  phosphate  ol  lime,  0  carbonate  of  lime,  20  cartilage, 
and  1U  water  or  loss.  The  fossil  bones  of  Gibraltar 
are  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  carbonate,  like 
burnt  bones.  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  with 
regard  to  the  existence  of  fluoric  acid  in  the  teeth  of 
animals;  some  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  taking 
opposite  sides  of  the  question.  It  appears  that  hones 
buried  lor  many  centuries  still  retain  their  albumen, 
with  very  little  diminution  of  its  quantity. 

Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  discovered  phosphate  of 
magnesia  in  all  the  bones  they  examined,  except 
human  bones.  The  bones  of  the  horse  and  sheep 
afford  about  l-36th  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  ;  those  of 
hsh  nearly  the  same  quantity  as  those  of  the  ox.  They 
account  for  this  by  observing,  that  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia is  found  in  the  urine  of  man,  but  not  in  that  of 
animals,  though  both  equally  takeiu  a  portion  of  mag- 
nesia with  their  food. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hatchett  show,  that  the 
membranous  or  cartilaginous  substance,  which  retains 
the  earthy  salts  within  its  interstices,  and  appears  to 
determine  the  shape  of  the  bone,  is  albumen.  Mr. 
Hatchett  observes,  that  the  enamel  of  tooth  is  analo- 
gous to  tin:  porcellaneous  shells,  while  mother  of  pearl 
approaches  in  its  nature  to  true  bone. 

A  curious  phenomenon  with  respect  to  bones  is  the 
circumstance  of  their  acquiring  a  red  tinge,  when  mad- 
der is  given  to  animals  with  their  food.  The  bonis  of 
young  pigeons  will  thus  be  tinged  of  a  rose  colour  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  of  a  deep  scarlet  in  three  days  ; 
but  the  bones  of  adult  animals  will  be  a  fortnight  in 
acquiring  a  rose  colour.  The  bones  most  remote  from 
the  heart  are  the  longest  in  acquiring  this  tinge.  Mr. 
Gibson  informs  us,  that  extract  of  logwood  too,  incon- 
siderable quantity,  will  tinge  the  bones  ol  young 
pigeons  purple.  On  desisting  from  the  use  of  this  food, 
however,  the  colouring  matter  is  again  taken  up  into 
the  circulation,  and  carried  off,  the  bones  regaining 
their  natural  hue  in  a  short  time.  It  was  said  by  Du 
Hamel,  that  the  bones  would  become  coloured  and 
colourless  in  concentric  layers,  if  an  animal  were  fed 
alternately  one  week  with  madder,  and  one  week 
without;  and  hence  he  inferred, that  the  bones  were 
formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  woody  pans  of 
trees.  But  he  was  mistaken  in  the  fact;  and  indeed 
had  it  been  true,  wit'h  the  inference  he  naturally  draws 
from  it,  the  bones  of  animals  must  have  been  out  of  all 
proportion  larger  than  they  are  at  present. 

Hones  are  of  extensive  use  in  the  arts.  In  their 
natural  state,  or  dyed  of  various  colours,  they  are 
made:  into  handles  of  knives  and  forks,  and  numerous 
articles  of  turnery.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
manufacture  of  volatile  alkali  from  bones,  the  coal  of 
which  forms  bone-black;  or,  if  they  be  afterward  cal- 
cined to  whiteness  in  the  open  air,  they  constitute  the 
bone  ashes  of  which  cupels  are  made,  and  which, 
finely  levigated,  are  used  for  cleaning  articles  of  paste, 
and  some  other  trinkets,  by  the  name  of  burnt  harts- 
horn. The  shavings  of  hartshorn,  which  is  a  species 
of  bone,  afford  an  elegant  jelly;  and  the  shavings  ol' 
other  bones,  of  which  those  of  the  calf  are  the  besl,  are 
often  employed  in  their  stead. 

On  this  principle,  Mr.  Proust  has  recommended  an 
economical  use  of  bones,  particularly  with  a  view  to 
improve  the  subsistence  of  the  soldier.  He  first  chops 
thein  into  small  pieces,  throws  them  into  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water,  and  lets  them  boil  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  When  this  has  stood  till  it  is  cold,  a  quantity  of 
fat,  excellent  for  culinary  purposes  when  fresh,  and  at 
any  time  lit  for  making  candles,  may  be  taken  off  the 
liquor.  This,  in  some  instances,  amounted  to  an 
eighth,  and  in  others  even  to  a  fourth,  of  the  weight  of 
ones.  After  tins  the  bones  may  be  ground,  and 
boiled  in  eight  or  ten  times  their  weight  ol  water,  of 
which  that  already  Used  may  form  a  part,  till  about 
half  is  wasted,  when  a  very  nutritious  jelly  will  be 
obtained.  The  boiler  should  not  be  of  copper,  as  this 
metal  i»  easily  dissolved  by  the  jelly;  and  the  cover 
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should  fit  very  tight,  so  that  the  heat  may  be  greater 
than  that  of  boiling  water,  but  not  equal  to  that  of 
,J*'"n's  digester,  wlmh  would  give  it  an  empvieuma. 
l  he  bones  oi  meat  that  have  been  boiled  are  nearly  as 
productive  as  fresh  bones;  but  Dr.  Voung  found  those 
01  meat  thai  had  been  roasted  afforded  no  jellv,  at  least 
by  simmering,  or  gentle  boiling, 

Bortes,  groMh  of.     See  Osteogeny. 

BONEBINDER.    Bee  OsteocollI 

[Bonesbt.  Tnoroughwort.  Eupatorium  perfolia- 
tum  tins  is  an  indigenous  Vegetable,  growing  in  wet 
meadows  throughout  the  United  Siates.  The  whole 
plant  is  medicinal,  hut  the  leaves  and  flowers  aie  most 
active.    See  Eupatorium  perfoliatum.    A.] 

BONET,  THEOPHU.U8,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1620, 
and  graduated  at  Bologna.  He  had  considerable  prac- 
tice, and  was  extremely  zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  mor- 
bid anatomy,  as  well  as  in  extracting  valuable  obser- 
vations troni  authors.  His  hearing  becoming  impaired, 
he  devoted  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  materials  which  he  had  prepared.  His  princi- 
pal work,  entitled  "■Sepulchretum,"  published  Hi?!), 
was  highly  approved  :  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Mor- 
gagni's  excellent  treatise,  "  l)e  Sedibus  et  Causis  Mor- 
borum."  Another  publication  of  his,  "Mercuriuscom- 
piiaiitius,"  is  an  index  of  medical  literature  to  the  time 
Of  its  appearance,  1682.  His  death  occurred  seven 
years  after. 

Bononie'nsis  lapis.  The  Bononian  stone.  Called 
also  phosphorus  bbnoniensis,  phosphorus  kirclirri,  the 
light  carrier, or  Bononian  phosphorus.  Asa  medicine, 
the  stone  is  caustic  and  emetic. 

BONTIUS,  J  v.mks,  was  born  at  Leyden,  where  he 
studied  medicine,  and  then  wen!  to  practice  in  India. 
After  his  return,  he  wrote  several  valuable  works  on 

the  diseases  and  practice  of  that  country,  as  well  as  ou 
its  natural  productions,  animal  and  vegetable.  The 
most  esteemed  is  entitled  "  De  Medicina  Indorum," 
and  appeared  in  161-2. 

BO'NUri.  Good.  A  term  applied  to  plants,  and 
remedies  from  their  supposed  efficacy. 

Bonus  HBNRICUS.  ( lli  nririis  ;  so  called,  because 
its  virtues  were  detected  by  some  one  whose  name 
was  Henry.)     See  Chenopodium  bonus  Henri 

BONY.  Osseus.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  or  resembling 
bone. 

BORACIC  ACID.  Acidum  boracicum.  Sedative 
sali  of  Homberg.  Acid  of  Borax.  Boracine  acid. 
"The  salt  composed  of  this  acid  and  soda  had  long 
been  used  both  ill  medicine  and  the  arts  under  the 
name  of  borax,  when  Homberg  first  obtained  the  acid 
Beparate  in  1702,  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  borax  and 
sulphate  of  iron.  He  supposed,  however,  that  it  was 
a  product  of  the  latter ;  and  gave  it  the  name  of  vola- 
tile  narcotic  suit  of  vitriol,  or  sedative  salt.  '  Lemery 
the  younger,  soon  after  discovered  t!;at  it  could  be  ob- 
tained from  borax  equally  by  means  of  the  nitric  or 
muriatic  acid;  Geoffroy  detected  soda  in  borax  :  and 
al  length  Baron  proved,  by  a  number  of  experiments, 
thai  borax  is  a  compound  of  soda  and  a  peculiar  acid. 
Cadet  has  disputed  this;  but  he  has  merely  shown, 
that  file  borax  of  the  shops  is  frequently  contaminated 
with  copper;  and  Struveand  Exchaquet  have  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  the  boracic  and  phosphoric  acids 
are  the  same;  yet  their  experiments  only  show,  that 
they  resemble  each  other  in  certain  respects,  not  in  ail. 
To  procure  the  acid,  dissolve  borax  in  hot  water, 
and  tiller  the  solution,  then  add  sulphuric  acid  by  little 
and  little,  till  the  liquid  has  a  sensibly  acid  taste.  Lay 
it  aside  to  cool,  and  a  great  number  of  small  shining 
laminated  crystals  will  torn).  These  are  the  boracic 
acid.  They  are  to  be  washed  with  cold  water,  and 
drained  upon  brown  paper. 

Boracic  acid  thus  procured  is  in  the  form  of  thin 
irregular  hexagonal  scales,  of  a  silvery  whiteness, 
having  some  resemblance  to  spermaceti,  and  the  same 
kind  of  greasy  feel.  It  has  a  sourish  taste  at  first,  then 
makes  a  bitterish  cooling  impression,  anil  at  last  leaves 
an  agreeable  sweetness.  Pressed  between  the  teeth, 
it  is  not  brittle  but  ductile.  It  has  no  smell;  but, 
when  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  on  it,  a  transient  odour 
of  musk  is  produced.  Its  specific  gravity  in  the  form 
of  scales  is  l.47!l :  after  it  has  been  fused.  1.803.  It  is 
not  altered  by  light.  Exposed  to  the  tire  it  swells  up, 
I'rom  losing  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  in  this 
stale  is  called  calcined  boracic  acid.  It  melts  a  little 
before  it  is  red  hot,  without    perceptibly  losing  any 
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wnter,  but  It  does  not  flow  freely  till  it  Is  red,  and  then 
less  than  the  borate  of  soda.  After  this  fusion  it  is 
a  hard  transparent  glass,  becoming  a  little  opaque  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  without  abstracting  moisture  from 
It,  and  unaltered  in  its  properties,  for  on  bung  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water  it  crystallizes  as  before.  This 
glass  is  used  in  the  composition  of  false  ge 

Boiling  water  scarcely  dissolves  one-fiftieth  part, 
and  cold  water  much  less.  When  this  solution  is  dis- 
tilled in  close  vessels,  part  of  the  acid  rises  with  tlio 
water,  and  crystallizes  in  the  receiver.  It  is  more  solu- 
ble in  aikohol,  and  alkohol  containing  it  burns  with  a 
green  flame,  as  does  paper  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
boracic  acid. 

Neither  oxygen  gas,  nor  the  simple  combustibles, 
nor  the  common  metals,  produce  any  change  upon 
boracic  acid,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known.  If 
mixed  with  finely  powdered  charcoal,  it  is 
less  capable  of  vitrification;  and  with  soot  it  milts  into 
a  black  bitumen-like  mass,  which  however  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  cannot  easily  be  burned  to  ashes,  but  sub- 
limes in  part.  With  the  assistance  of  a  distilling  beat 
it  dissolves  in  oils,  especially  mineral  oils;  ami  with 
these  it  yields  fluid  and  solid  products,  which  impart 
a  green  colour  to  spirit  of  wine.  When  rubbed  with 
phosphorus  it  does  not  prevent  its  inflammation,  but 
an  earthy  yellow  matter  is  left  behind.  It  is  hardly 
capable  of  oxiding  or  dissolving  anv  of  the  metals  ex- 
cept iron  and  zinc,  and  perhaps  copper;  but  it  com- 
bines with  most  of  the  metallic  oxides,  as  it  does  with 
the  alkalies,  and  probably  with  all  the  earths,  though 
the  greater  part  of  its  combinations  have  hitherto 
been  little  examined.  It  is  of  great  use  in  analyzing 
stones  that  contain  a  fixed  alkali. 

Crystallized  boracic  acid  is  a  compound  of  57  parts 
of  acid  and  43  of  water.  The  honour  of  discovering 
the  radical  of  boracic  acid,  is  divided  between  Sir  H. 
Davy  and  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard.  The  first,  on 
applying  his  powerful  voltaic  battery  to  it,  obtained  a 
chocolate-coloured  body  in  small  quantity;  but  the  two 
latter  chemists,  by  acting  on  it  with  potassium  in 
equal  quantities,  at  a  low  red-heat,  formed  boron  and 
sub-borate  of  potass.  For  a  small  experiment,  a  glass 
tube  will  serve,  but  on  a  greater  scale  a  copper  tube  is 
to  be  preferred.  The  potassium  and  boracic  acid,  per- 
fectly dry,  should  be  intimately  mixed  before  exposing 
them  to  heat.  On  withdrawing  the  tube  from  the  fire, 
allowing  it  to  cool,  and  removing  the  cork  which 
loosely  closed  its  mouth,  we  then  pour  successive  por- 
tions of  water  into  it,  till  we  detach  or  dissolve  the 
whole  matter.  The  water  ought  to  be  heated  each 
time.  The  whole  collected  liquids  are  allowed  to  set- 
tle; when,  after  washing  the  precipitate  til!  the  liquid 
ceases  to  affect  syrup  of  violets,  we  dry  the  boron  in  a 
capsule,  and  then  put  it  into  a  phial  out  of  contact  of 
air.  Boron  is  solid,  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  of  a 
greenish-brown  colour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  some- 
what greater  than  water.  The  prime  equivalent  of 
boracic  acid  has  been  inferred  from  the  borate  of  am- 
monia, to  be  about  2.7  or  2.8 ;  oxygen  being  1.0;  and 
it  probably  consists  of  2.0  of  oxygen  -f-  0.H  of  boron. 
But  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  the  proportions 
would  be  2  of  boron  to  1  of  oxygen. 

The  boracic  acid  has  a  more  powerful  attraction  for 
lime  than  for  any  other  of  the  bases,  though  it  does  not 
readily  form  borate  of  lime  by  adding  a  solution  of  it 
to  lime  water,  or  decomposing  by  lime  water  the  solu- 
ble alkaline  borates.  In  either  case  an  insipid  white 
powder,  nearly  insoluble,  which  is  the  borate  of  lime, 
Is,  however,  precipitated.  The  borate  of  barytes  is 
likewise  an  insoluble,  tasteless,  white  powder. 

Bergman  has  observed,  that  magnesia,  thrown  by 
little  and  little  into  a  solution  of  boracic  acid,  dissolved 
slowly,  and  the  liquor  on  evaporation  afforded  granu- 
lated crystals,  without  any  regulai  form :  that  these 
crystals  were  fusible  in  the  fire  without  being  decom- 

Ced ;  but  that  alkohol  was  sufficient  to  separate  the 
acic  acid  from  the  magnesia.  If,  however,  some 
of  the  soluble  magnesian  salts  be  decomposed  by  alka- 
line borates  in  a  state  of  solution,  an  insipid  and  inso- 
luble borate  of  magnesia  is  thrown  down.  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  Bergman's  salt  was  a  borate  of 
magnesia  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  boracic  acid; 
■which  acid  being  taken  up  by  the  alkoho!,  the  true 
borate  of  magnesia  wag  precipitated  in  a  white  pow- 
der, and  mistaken  by  him  for  magnesia. 
One  of  the  best  known  combinations  of  this  acid  is 
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the  native  magrtc^io-calcartovn  borate  of  Kalkbcrg, 
near  Lunenburg;  the  teurfelstein  of   the  Germans, 
•  irious  mineralogists,  and  bonicite  of 
Kirwan. 

The  borate  of  potfftsa  is  but  little  known,  though  it 
.  lie  Of  supplying  the  place  of  that  of 
soda  in  the  arts;  but  more  direct  experin 
required  to  establish  this  effect.  Like  that,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  existing  in  two  states,  neutral  and  with  excess 
it  it  is  not  so  crystallizable,  and  assumes  the 
form  of  p'arallelobifteds. 

With  soda  the  boracic  acid  forms  two  different  salts. 

One,  in  which  the  alkali  is  more  than  triple  the  quan- 

i  e  the  and,  is  of  considerable 

md  Ims long  been  known  by  the  name 

under  which  Its  history  and  an  account  of 

ties  will  be.  given.     The,otAer  is  a  neutral 

salt,  not.  changing  the  syrup  >f  violets   'rcen  like  the 

borate  with  excess  of  base;  differing  from  it  in  taste 

and  solubility ;  crystallizing  neither  so  readily,  nor  in 

the  same  manner ;  not  efflorescent  like  it;  but,  like  it, 

id  capable  of  being  employed 

This  salt   may  M  formed   by 

saturating  the  superabundant  soda  in  borax  with  some 

other  acid,  a-id  then  separating  the  two  salts  ;  but  it  is 

obviously  more  eligible  to  saturate  the  excess  of  soda 

with  an  additional  portion  of  the  boracic  acid  itself. 

Borate  of  ammonia  forms  in  small  rhomboidal  crys- 
tals, easily  decomposed  by  fire  ;  or  in  scales,  of  a  pun- 
gent urinous  taste,  which  lose  the  crystalline  form, 
and  grow  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  combine  the  boracic  acid  with 
alumina,  at  least  in  the  direct  way. 

The  boracic  acid  unites  with  silex  by  fusion,  and 
forms  with  it  a  solid  and  permanent  vitreous  com- 
pound. This  borate  of  si/ex,  however,  is  neither  sa- 
pid, nor  soluble,  nor  perceptibly  alterable  in  the  air; 
and  cannot  be  formed  without  the  assistance  of  a  vio- 
lent heat  In  the  same  manner,  triple  compounds  may 
be  formed  with  silex  and  borates  already  satuiated 
with  other  ba 

The  boracic  acid  has  been  found  in  a  disengaged 
state  in  several  lakes  of  hot  mineral  waters  near  Monte 
Rotondo,  Berchiaio,  and  Castellonuovo,  in  Tuscany, 
in  the  proportion  of  nearly  nine  grains  in  a  he 
water,  by  Hoeffer.  Mascagni  also  found  it  adhering 
to  schistus,  on  the  borders  of  lakes,  of  an  obscure 
white,  yellow,  or  greenish  colour,  and  crystallized  in 
the  form  of  needles.  He  has  likewise  "found  it  in 
combination  with  ammonia. 

BORACITE.  Borate  of  magnesia.  A  crystallized 
mineral  found  in  gypsum  in  the  Kalberg,  in  liruns- 
wick,  and  at  Segeberg,  in  Holland.  It  is  translucent, 
and  of  a  shining  greasy  lustre,  yellowish,  grayish,  or 
of  a  greenish- white  colour.  Vauquelin's  Analysis 
gives  3:1.4  boracic  acid,  and  16.6  magnesia. 

BOP  AGE.     See  Borago. 

BORA'GO.  (Formerly  written  Corago  ;  from  cor, 
the  heart,  and  ago,  to  affect ;  because  it  was  supposed 
to  comfort  the  heart  and  spirits.)  Borage.  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lirmaan  system. 
Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  the  officinal  borage. 
See  Borago  officinalis. 

Boraoo  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
borage  of  the  shops.  Corrago ;  Bugbossum  vcrum; 
Bugtossum  latifolium;  Borngo  hortensis.  The  leaves 
and  flowers  of  this  plant,  Borago— foliis  omnibus 
altcrnis,  calycibus  patcnti bun  of  Linnseus,  are  esteemed 
in  some  countries  as  refrigerant  and  cordial.  A  syrup 
is  prepared  from  the  leaves  in  France,  and  used  in 
pleurisies  and  inflammatory  fevers.  Their  principal 
use  in  this  island  is  in  that  grateful  summer  beverage, 
known  by  the  name  of  cool  tankard. 

BORAS.     See  Borate. 

Boras  sod*;.     Borate  of  soda.     See  Borax. 
BO  RATE.     Boms.    A  salt  formed  of  boracic  acid 
with  an  earthv,  alkaline,  or  metallic  base;  as  borate 
of  soda.  &c. 

BORAX.  (Borak,  Arabian.)  Boras  soda-  Sub- 
boras  soda:.  The  obsolete  synonyms  are,  Chrysocolla  ■ 
Capiftrum  auri ;  Ancinar ;  Boraz-trion  ;  Jlcesti'a 
anucar  ;  Jlntincar ;  Tincal ;  Jimphitane  ;  Baurach  ■ 
Jfitrum  factitium;  Sante.rva,  and  Jfitrum  nativum 
"It  does  not  appear  that  borax  was  known  to  the 
ancients;  their  chrysocolla  being  a  very  different  sub- 
itance,  composed  of  the  rust  of  copper,  triturated  with 
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nr,'n.v  ?Ur'rVll  borax  nf(lirs  fi»  tl«c  i.rst  time  in 
u.e  works  oi  Geber. 

Borax  is  r(»i„1(i  ^  ,he  Ej(^  ,u.(1  |ikcwise  in  Soui;i 
America. 

_ThepHrificationof  borai  by  tin  Venetians  and  the 
Hollanders,  was,  for  a  long  time,  kepfsecret.  Chaptal 
nnas,  alter  trying  all  the  processes  in  iv  large  way, 
that  the  simplest  method  consists  in  boiling  the  borax 
wrongly,  and  tor  a  long  time,  with  water.  Tin 
lion  being  altered  affords  by  evaporation  crystals, 
Which  are  somewhat  loul,  but  may  be  purified  "by  re- 
i  operation. 

Purified  borax  is  white,' transparent,  rather  greasy 
in  us  fracture,  affecting  the  form  of  six-  ided  prisms, 
terminating  in  three-sided  or  six-sided  pyramids.  Its 
taste  i-  styptic;  it  converts  syrup  of  violets  to  a  green- 
and  when  exposed  to  brat,  it  bwc  lis  up,  boils,  loses  its 

water  of  crystallization,  and  becomes  converted  i 

a  porous,  white,  opaque  mass,  sommonly  called  Cal- 
cined  Bora*     A  stronger  heat  brings  it  into  a  state 
of  quiet  fusion;  but  the  glassy  substance  thusal 
which  is  transparent,  and  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour, 
isboluble  in  v  uY  the  air.    [t  requires 

about  eighteen  times  its  weight  of  water  to  dissolve  it 
at  the  temperature  of  sixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit;  but 
water  at  the  boiling  heat  dissolves  three  times  this 
quantity.  Its  component  parts,  according  to  Kirwan, 
are,  boracic  acid  34,  Boda  17,  water  4T. 

Borax  is  rarely  used  internally  in  modern  practice; 

and,  according  to  Murray,  it  dues  not  appear  to  possess 
any  activity,  although  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  he,  in 
doses  of  half  a  drachm  or  two  scruples,  diuretic  and 
emmenagogue.  It  is  occasional!}  given  in  cardialgia 
as  an  antacid.  It*  solution  is  in  common  ii 
cooling  id   to  detach  mucus,  &c.  from  the 

mouth  in  putrid  fever:  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  sugar,  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  powder  in  remove 
the  aphthous  crust  from  the  tongue  in  children.  The 
salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the  acid  of  borax  with 
different  bases  are  called  boi 

BORBORY'GMUS.  (From  /iopgopugm,  to  make  a 
noise.)    The  rumbling  m  d  by  flatus  in 

t'ie  intestines.  It  frequently  precedes  hysterical  affec- 
tions. Dr.  Good  gives  this  n  laic  to  that  variety  of  his 
Limotis flatus,  which  is  known  by  frequent  rumbling 
of  the  bowels. 

BOKDF.U,  Thbofhilus  be,  a  French  physician, 
born  in  1722.  He  graduated  at  Montpelier,  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  inspector  of  the  mineral  waters 
at  Bareges,  and  professor  of  anatomy.  Subsequently, 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  admitted  to  the  faculty 
there  in  1754.  He  died  of  apoplexy  in  his  53th  year. 
His  most  esteemed  work  is  on  the  cellular  membrane ; 
his  distinctions  of  the  pulse  appear  too  nice  for  prac- 
tical utility. 

BORELLI,  John  Alphonsus,  was  horn  at  Castel- 
nuovo,  in  1603.  lie  tils;  taught  the  mathematics  in 
Sicily,  then  as  professor  at  Pisa  :  and  being  soon  after 
admitted  to  the  celebrated  academy  del  Cimento,  he 
formed  the  design  of  explaining  the  functions  of  ani- 
mal bodies,  on  mathematical  principles.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  applied  himself  diligently  to  dissection.  His 
grand  work,  "  lie  Motu  Aniinalium,"  was  published 
after  his  death,  which  happened  in  1(>7(.),  at  the  expense 
of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden.  The  imposing  appear- 
ance .of  his  opinions  gained  them  many  converts  at 
first,  but  they  have  been  found  verj  defective  on  ina- 
turer  examination.  He  was  author  of  many  other 
publications  on  different  subjects. 

BORON.  The  combustible  basis  of  boracic  acid. 
See  Boracic  a 

Boro /Att,.  An  Ethiopian  word  for  an  epidemic 
disease,  in  appearance  similar  to  the  lues  venerea. 
irago. 
Bo'rri.  (Indian.)  Borri-borri.  Boberri.  The 
radian  name  for  turmeric;  also  an  ointment  used 
there,  In  which  the  roots  of  turmeric  are  a  chief  in- 
gredient. 

Bota'i.e  fo&am'bk.      A  name  formerly  applied  to 

the  heart. 
BOTALLUS,  Leonard,  an  eminent  physician  of 
Piedmont,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  Ifith  cen- 
tury,    tie  graduated  at   Padua;   and  attained  con- 
futation, as  well  in  surgery  as  in  medicine; 
having  the  honour  of  attending  two  of  the  French 
ind  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  the  la-tcr  of  whom 
li"  cured  of  a  wound,  in  which  the  carotid  artery  had 
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been  injured.  He  published  a  treatise  on  gun-snot 
wounds,  which  long  remained  in  high  estimation.  But 
that  which  chiefly  gained  him  celebrity,  was  a  work 
on  bleeding,  general  and  local,  which  he  recommended" 
to  he  freely  practised  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases, 
both  acute  and  chronic.  His  opinions  were  adopted 
by  many,  and  carried  to  an  extravagant  length,  par 
ticuiarly  m  France  ;  hut  more  enlarged  experience  has 
tended  greatly  m  lessen  their  prevalence. 

Botanicon.  (From  /J™,,,  an  herb.)  A  plaster 
madeol  herbs,  and  described  by  Paulus  ADgineta. 

BOTANIST.  Botanicus.  One  who  understands 
the  nature,  history,  and  distinction  of  vegetables,  on 
settled  and  certain  principles,  and  can  call  every  plant 
by  a  distinct,  proper,  and  intelligible  name. 

BOTANY.  (Botanica.  Bojavncn;  from  Bolavv, 
an  herb  or  grass,  w  Inch  is  derived  from  flow,  or  dooKto 
to  !ecd,  because  grass  is  the  chief  food  of  the  animals 
which  are  most  useful  to  man.)  That  branch  of 
natural  history  which  relates  to  the  vegetable  kingdom 
the  second  of  the  three  grand  assemblages  into  which 
all  terrestrial  objects  are  divided.  It  is  a  science  not 
confined  to  the  description  and  classification  of  plants, 
as  has  often  been  represented,  but  it  comprehends 
many  other  important  particulars.  Its  various  objects 
may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  the  following 
genera]  heads  : —  ^ 

1.  The  terminology, ox  description  and  nomenclature 
of  the  several  parts  of  a  plant,  which  are  externally 
visible. 

If  all  natural  objects  were  simple  jn  their  form,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  distinguish  one  from  another, 
nor  would  it  he  possible  to  describe  them  so  as  to  give 
a  clear  and  precise  idea  of  them.  Hence  a  boundless 
\  ai  iety,  connected  with  general  resemblances,  is  wisely 
and  benevolently  made  their  universal  character. 
Every  plant  is  composed  of  several  parts,  which  differ 
from  each  other  in  their  outward  appearance,  and 
which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  mpst  careless  spectator. 
Many  of  them  also  are  themselves  compound,  and  are 
obviously  capable  of  being  divided  in;o  subordinate 
parts. 

2.  The  classification  or  arrangement.  A  knowledge 
of  the  different  parts  of  a  plant  must  necessarily  be 
gained  before  it  is  described.  But  amidst  the  nume- 
rous vegetable  productions  of  even  a  single  country, 
this  of  itself  would  avail  but  little.  To  give  a  peculiar 
name  to  every  individual  would  be  a  labour  which  no 
invention  or  diligence  can  perforin;  and,  if  performed, 
would  produce  a  burden  which  no  memory  can  sustain. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  pursue  resemblances  and 
differences  through  a  number  of  gradations,  and  to 
found  on  them  piimary  and  subordinate  divisions, 
either  ascending  from  particulars  to  generals,  or  de- 
scen  ling  from  generals  to  particulars.  The  former  is 
the  method  in  which  science  of  every  kind  is  slowly 
formed  and  extended ;  the  latter  that  in  which  it  is 
most  easily  taught.  The  number  of  stages  through 
which  these  subdivisions  should  be  carried  is  either 
not  pointed  out  by  nature,  or  enough  of  nature  is  not 
known  to  fix  them  with  precision.  They  differ,  there- 
fore, in  different  systems;  and,  unfortunately,  corres- 
ponding ones  have  not  always  been  called  by  the  same 
names. 

3.  The  synonymes  of  plants;  or  the  names  by  which 
they  arc  distinguished  in  the  writings  of  professed 
botanists  and  others,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
[assent. 

4.  The  sensible  qualities  of  plants,  or  the  different 
manner  in  which  they  severally  affect  the  organs  of 
si<:ht,  smell,  taste,  and  touch. 

">.    The   anatomy  of  plants,  or  description  of  the 
different  visible  parts  of  which  their  substance   ia 
composed. 
6.  The  physiology  of  plants.    A  plant,  like  an  am- 
;i  very  compound,  organized,  living  being,  in 
whi  h  various  operations,  both  chemical  and  mecha- 
nical, are  continually  carrying  on,  from  its  first  pro- 
duction  to  it-  final  dissolution.    It  springs  from  a  seed 
fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  its  parent  plant.    It  takes  in 
foreign  substances  by  its  inhaling  and  absorbent  vessels. 
It  elaborates  and  assimilates  to  its  own  substance 
those  pacta  of  them  that  are  nutritious,  and  throws  off 
a  variety  of  fluids  by  the  means 
ids,  and  other  unknown  organs.    It  gives  that 
motion  to  its  sap  on  which  a  continuance  of  its  life 
depends. 
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7.  The  purposes  to  which  different  plants  are  applied, 
either  as  articles  of  food,  ingredients  in  the  composi- 
tion of  medicine,  or  materials  and  instruments  in  thi 
useful  and  elegant  arts  ;  the  soil  and  situation  in  which 
they  are  generally  found,  and  which  are  most  favour- 
able to  their  growth,  the  time  of  year  in  which  they 
open  their  flowers,  and  ripen  their  fruit,  with  many 
othei  incidental  particulars,  are  properly  within  the 
province  of  the  botanist  But  as  a  botanist  he  is  con- 
cerned with  nothing  more  than  the  simple  facts.  The 
first  methods  of  cultivating  such  as  are  raised  in  con- 
siderable quantities  for  the  special  use  or  amusement  of 
man  ;  the  theory  of  their  nutritious  or  medicinal  pro- 
perties ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  pre- 
pared, so  as  to  effect  the  intended  purposes ;  are  the 
province  either  of  the  gardener,  farmer,  physician, 
chemist,  or  the  artist. 

8.  The  history  of  botany. 

BOTANY  BAY.  An  English  settlement  in  New 
Holland,  so  called  because  it  afforded  the  botanist 
numerous  plants.  A  yellow  resin  goes  by  the  name 
of  Botany  Bay  gum,  which  exudes  spontaneously  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  called  Acarois  resiuifera,  and 
also  from  the  wounded  bark.  All  the  information 
that  has  been  hitherto  collected  respecting  the  history 
of  the  yellow  gum  is  the  following  : — The  plant  that 
produces  it  is  low  and  small,  with  long  grassy  leaves; 
but  the  fructification  of  it  shoots  out  in  a  singular 
manner  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  on  a  single 
straight  stem,  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet. 
Of  this  stem,  which  is  strong  and  light,  like  some  of 
the  reed  class,  the  natives  usually  make  their  spears. 
The  resin  is  generally  dug  up  out  of  the  soil  under  the 
tree,  not  collected  from  it,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  that 
which  Tasinan  calls  "  gum  lac  of  the  ground."  Mr. 
Boles,  surgeon  of  the  Lady  Pen'rhyn,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account;  and  as  this  gentleman  appears  to 
have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  his 
account  may  certainly  be  relied  upon.  After  describ- 
ing the  tree  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  above, 
he  observes,  that  at  the  top  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
long  grassy  leaves  grow  in  great  abundance.  The 
gum  is  found  under  these  leaves  in  considerable  quan- 
tities: it  commonly  exudes  in  round  tears,  or  dropsy 
from  the  size  of  a  large  pea  to  that  of  a  marble,  and 
sometimes  much  larger.  These  are,  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  frequently  so  much  softened,  that  they  fall  on 
the  ground,  and  in  this  soft  state  adhere  to  whatever 
they  fall  upon :  hence  the  gum  is  frequently  found 
mixed  with  dirt,  wood,  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  vari- 
ous other  substances;  so  that  one  lump  has  been  seen 
composed  of  many  small  pure  pieces  of  various  sizes, 
united  together,  which  weighed  nearly  half  a  hundred- 
weight. It  is  produced  in  such  abundance,  that  one 
man  may  collect  thirty  or  forty  pounds  in  the  space  of 
a  few  hours.  The  convicts  have  another  method  of 
collecting  it ;  they  dig  round  the  tree,  and  break  off 
pieces  of  the  roots,  which  always  have  some,  and  fre- 
quently considerable  quantities  of  the  gum  in  them. 
This  gum  appears  nearly,  but  not  entirely,  the  same 
as  that  which  exudes  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree;  the 
former  is  often  mixed  with  a  strong-smelling  resinous 
substance  of  a  black  nature,  and  is  so  interwoven  in 
the  wood  itself,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  separated. 
The  latter  appears  a  pure,  unmixed,  resinous  substance. 

Several  experiments  have  been  made,  principally 
with  the  view  of  determining  what  menstruum  would 
dissolve  the  gum  the  most  readi'y,  and  in  the  greatest 
quantity,  from  which  it  appears  alkohol  and  rether 
dissolve  the  most. 

The  diseases  in  which  this  resin  is  administered  are 
those  of  the  prima;  vise,  and  principally  such  as  arise 
from  spasm,  a  debility,  a  loss  of  tone,  or  a  diminished 
action  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  ana  bow- 
el! such  as  loss  of  appetite,  sickness,  vomiting,  flatu- 
lency, heart-burn,  pains  in  the  stomach,  &c.  when 
they  were  really  idiopathic  complaints,  and  not  de- 
pendent upon  any  disease  in  the  stomach,  or  affections 
of  other  parte  of  the  be  ly  commuruca'ed  to  the  sto- 
mach In  debilities  anu  relaxations  ot  the  bowels, 
and  the  symptoms  from  thence  arising,  such  as  purg- 
ing and  flatulency,  it  has  heen  found  ot  good  effect.  In 
certain  cases  of  "diarrhoea,  however,  (and  it  seemed 
tle.se  in  which  an  unusual  degree  ot  irritability  pre- 
vailed) it  did  not  answer  so  well,  unless  given  in  small 
doses,  and  combined  with  opiates,  when  the  patient 
earned  to  gain  greater  advantage  than  when  opiates 
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only  were  had  recourse  to.  In  cases  of  amenorrhepa, 
depending  on  (what  most  of  those  cases  do  depend 
upon)  a  sluggishness,  a  debility,  anil  Hum  amy  Of  tha 
system,  this  medicine,  when  assisted  by  proper  exer- 
cise and  diet,  has,  by  removing  Hie  symptoms  of  dys- 
pepsia, and  by  restoring  the  tone  and  action  of  th6 
muscular  fibres,  been  found  very  serviceable.  Thw 
medicine  does  not,  in  the  dose  ol  aboul  ball'  a  drachm, 
appear  to  possess  any  remarkably  sensible  operation 
It  neither  vomits,  purges,  nor  binds  the  belly,  nor  does' 
it  materially  increase  the  secretion  of  urine  or  perspira- 
tion. It  has,  indeed,  sometimes  been  said  to  purge 
and  at  others  to  occasion  sweating;  but  they  are  not 
constant  effects,  and,  when  they  do  occur,  it  generally 
depends  on  some  accidental  circumstance.  It  should 
seem  to  possess,  in  a  very  extensive  degree,  the  pro- 
perty of  allaying  morbid  irritability,  and  of  restoring 
tone,  strength,  and  action,  to  the  debilitated  and  relax- 
ed fibre.  When  the  gum  itself  is  given,  it  should 
always  be  the  pure  unmixed  part ;  if  given  in  the  form 
of  a  draught,  it  should  be  mixed  in  water  with  nnici 
lage  of  gum-arabic  ;  if  made  into  pills,  a  small  portion 
of  Castile  soap  maybe  employed;  it  was  found  thf 
lixiv.  sapon.  dissolved  it  entirely.  It  is  commonly, 
however,  made  into  a  tincture  by  mixing  equal  parts 
of  tlie  gum  and  rectified  spirit ;  one  drachm  of  this 
tincture,  (containing  half  a  drachm  of  the  pure  gum) 
made  into  a  draught  with  water  and  syrup,  by  tha 
assistance  of  fifteen  grains  of  gum-arabic  in  mucilage 
forms  an  elegant  medicine,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
palatable.  It  soon  solidifies  by  the  sun,  into  pieces  of 
a  yellow  colour  of  various  sizes.  It  pulverizes  easily 
without  caking  ;  nor  does  it  adhere  to  the  teeth  when 
chewed.  It  has  a  slightly  sweet  astringent  taste.  It 
melts  at  a  moderate  heat.  When  kindled,  it  emits  a 
white  fragrant  smoke.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
imparts  to  it  the  flavour  of  storax.  Out  of  nine  parts, 
six  are  soluble  in  water,  and  astringent  to  the  taste ; 
j  and  two  parts  are  woody  fibre. 

Bo'thrion.     (From  0odpiov,  a  little  pit.)     Botrium 
1.  The  socket  for  the  tooth. 
2.  An  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 
Botri'tis.    (From  fiorpvs,  a  bunch  of  grapes.)    Bo- 
tryites.    A  sort  of  burnt  cadmia,  collected  in  the  top 
of  the  furnace,  and  resembling  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

BOTRYOLITE.  A  brittle  and  moderately  hard 
mineral,  which  occurs  in  mamillary  concretions  of  a 
pearly  or  grayish-white  colour,  composed  of  silica,  bo- 
racic  acid,  lime,  oxide  of  iron  and  water.  It  comes 
from  Norway. 

BO'TRYS.  (Bo7pus,  a  cluster  of  grapes:  so  called 
because  its  seeds  hang  down  like  a  bunch  of  grapesv 
The  oak  of  Jerusalem. 

Botrys  Mexican*..  See  Chcnopodium  ambro 
sioides. 

Botrys  vulgaris.    See  Chenopodium  botrys. 
Bouba'lios.    See  Momordica  Elaterium,  and  Pu 
dendum  muliebre. 

Bou'bon.     See  Bubo. 

BOUGIE.  (French  for  wax  candle.)  Can<feJ> 
cerea ;  Candcla  medicata;  Cathcteres  of  Swediaur 
Ocrei  medicati  of  Le  Dran ;  Cereolus  Ghirurgorum 
A  term  applied  by  surgeons  to  a  long,  slender  instru 
merit,  that  is  introduced  through  the  urethra  into  thf 
bladder.  Bougies  made  of  the  elastic  gum  are  prefeia 
ble  to  those  made  of  wax.  The  caustic  bougie  difleri 
from  the  ordinary  one  in  having  a  thin  roll  of  caustit 
in  its  middle,  which  destroys  the  stricture,  or  any  par* 
it  comes  in  contact  with.  Those  made  of  catgut  ars 
very  seldom  used,  but  are  deserving  of  the  attention 
of  the  surgeon.  Bougies  are  chiefly  used  to  overcome 
strictures  in  the  urethra,  and  the  introduction  of  them 
requires  a  good  deal  of  address  and  caution.  They 
should  not  be  kept  in  the  urethra  so  long  at  one  time 
as  to  excite  much  pain  or  irritation.  Before  their  use 
is  discontinued,  they  should,  if  practicable,  be  carried 
the  length  of  the  bladder,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent of  the  strictures,  taking  care  that  this  be  performed 
not  at  once,  but  in  a  gradual  manner,  and  after  repeat 
ed  t  ials,  for  much  injury  might  arise  from  any  hasty 
or  violent  efforts  to  remove  the  resistance  that  may 
present  itself.  There  are  bougies  also  for  the  oesopha- 
gus and  rectum. 

BOU'LIML'S.     (From  /Sou,  greatly,  and  \tpos,  hun- 
ger ;  or  from  j3ovXo/iai,  to  desire.)    A  canine  or  vora- 
cious appetite. 
BOURNONITE.    An  antimonial  sulphuret  of  lead. 
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Sovcy  coal.  Of  a  brownish-black  colour  and  lame] 
Jar  texture,  formed  of  wood,  penetrated  with  petro- 
leum or  bitumen,  and  found  in  England,  France, 
Italy,  &.c. 

Boy]  ll.f:.  (From  bos,  an  ox,  because  cattle  were 
supposed  subject  to  it.)    The  measles. 

Bovi  na.  fames.     The  same  as  bulimia. 

Bovi  sta.     See  Lycopcrdon. 

[BOVVEN,  Pardon,  M.D.  This  accomplished  phy- 
sician and  excellent  man  was  born  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  22d  of  March,  in  the  rear  J7.37. 

The  incidents  of  Dr.  Bowen's  early  life,  we  have  been 
unable  to  collect  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  warrant  us 
in  committing  them  to  the  pages  of  an  authentic  memoir. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Provi- 
dence, when  dejection  and  dismay  sat  upon  many  a 
brow,  and  the  sense  of  personal  danger  threatened  to 
absorb  the  sympathies  of  our  common  nature,  and 
death  mocked  at  the  expedients  of  human  science  to 
avert  his  blow,  Dr.  Boweti  shrunk  not  from  the  perils 
in  his  way.  More  than  once  was  his  life  endangered 
by  an  attack  of  that  fearful  malady,  hut  God  preserved 
him  from  thus  becoming  a  victim  to  his  noble  intre- 
pidity in  the  service  of  humanity. 

Dr.  Bowen  confined  his  attention  to  no  particular 
department  of  his  profession,  but  aimed  at  excellence 
in  all.  For  his  skill  in  operative  surgery  he  was  highly 
respected,  and  during  many  years  most  of  the  surgical 
operations,  in  and  around  Providence,  were  performed 
by  him.  in  medical  surgery  he  was  thought  extremely 
judicious;  and  his  uncommon  science,  experience,  and 
success  in  obstetrics,  left  him  without  a  superior  in  that 
difficult  branch  of  his  profession. 

Dr.  Bowen  contributed  occasionally  to  the  medical 
journals  of  the  day;  and  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Hosacfc  and  Francis's  Medical  and  Philosophical  Re- 
gister may  be  found  an  elaborate  account  from  his  pen 
of  the  yellow  fever,  as  it  prevailed  in  Providence  in  the 
year  1805.  He  died  in  October  1836,  aged  69  years. 
His  life,  in  all  its  stages,  was  a  beautiful  exhibition  of 
the  virtues,  and  at  its  close,  an  example  of  Christian 
holiness. — SeeTAacA.  Med.  Biog.    A.] 

BOX-TREE.     SeelUirus. 

BOYLE'S  FUMING  LiatJOR.  The  hydroguret- 
ted  sulphurs!  of  ammonia. 

[BOYLSTON,  Dr.  Zabdiel,  was  born  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1680,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  an  English  phy- 
sician of  the  same  name,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
that  province  under  the  British  government.  Dr. 
Boylston  is  represented  as  a  skilful  physician,  bold, 
persevering,  courageous  and  benevolent.  "  In  the  year 
1721  the  small- POX  appeared  in  Boston,  and  pursued  its 
usual  desolating  career,  carrying  with  it  the  utmost 
terror  and  confusion.  On  this  alarming  occasion  Dr. 
Cotton  Mather,  the  learned  and  distinguished  divine, 
communicated  to  Dr.  Boylston  a  publication  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  announcing  the 
discovery  of  a  new  method  of  mitigating  the  virulence 
of.  this  fatal  disease.  Dr.  Boylston  was  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  the  benetit  of  the  discovery,  and  accord- 
ingly at'er  deliberating  on  the  most  safe  and  expeditious 
mode  of  thus  artificially  introducing  the  disease  into 
the  system,  he  communicated  to  the  medical  gentlemen 
in  Boston  the  plan  he  proposed  to  adopt,  and  the 
source  whence  he  derived  the  first  hints  of  the  ope- 
ration, desiring  their  concurrence  in  the  undertaking." 
In  this  measure  he  was  opposed  by  the  physicians  and 
clergy,  some  of  whom  denounced  him  from  the  pulpit ; 
and  the  inhabitants  became  enraged,  and  were  ex- 
cited to  commit  atrocious  acts  of  outrage  on  the  per- 
son qf  Qr.  Boylston,  extending  their  rancour  even  to 
Ins  family. 

"  Undismayed,  however,  by  all  this  violence,  and 
unsupported  "by  the  friendship  of  any  but  Dr.  Mather, 
be  commenced,  on  the  27th  June  1721,  while  the  small- 
pox was  in  its  most  destructive  progress  through  the 
town,  this  untried  experiment  of  inoculation  on  his 
in,  a  child  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  two 
blacks  in  his  family,  one  of  thirty-six,  and  the  Other  Of 
two  years  of  age,  and  on  all  with  complete  success. 
This  rekindled  the  fury  of  the  populace,  and  induced 
the  authorities  of  the  town  to  summon  bin  before 
then  to  answer  for  his  practice.  He  underwent  re- 
peated examinations  '  and  although  he  invited  all  the 
practitioners  in  Boston  to  visit  his  patients  and  judge 
for  themselves,  he  received  only  insults  and  threats  in 
reply     The  facts  we  have  thought  worthy  of  notice, 
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as  remarkable  in  themselves,  and  as  in  some  degree 
characteristic  of  the  excitable  spirit  of  the  times.  In 
thus  encountering  obloquy  and  reproach,  however,  Dr. 
Boylston  but  experienced  the  fortune  of  most  of  those 
who  have  attempted  to  innovate  on  long  established 
usages,  or  to  take  the  lead  in  the  career  of  public  im- 
provement. The  small-pox  ceased  its  ravages  in  May 
1723;  and  during  its  prevalence  Dr.  Boylston  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  inoculation  to  all  who  could  be 
induced  to  submit  to  it.  He  inoculated  with  his  own 
hand  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  both  sexes  from 
nine  months  to  sixty-seven  years  of  age  in  Boston  and 
in  the  neighbouring  towns;  thirty-nine  were  inocu- 
lated by  other  physicians,  after  the  tumult  had  in  some 
measure  subsided,  making  in  the  whole  two  hundred 
and  eighty-six,  of  whom  only  six  died  ;  and  of  these, 
three  were  supposed  to  have  taken  the  disease  the  na- 
tural way,  some  days  previous  to  their  being  inocu- 
lated ;  three  of  those  who  died  were  his  oldest  patients. 
It  appears,  by  the  account  published  by  the  select  men| 
that  during  the  same  period  five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty- nine  had  taken  the  natural  small-pox, 
eight  hundred  and  forty-four  of  whom  fell  victims  to 
the  disease,  being  more  than  one  in  six.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Boston  it  had  been  still  more  malignant  and  fatal. 
The  utility  of  the  practice  was  now  established  with- 
out dispute ;  and  its  success  encouraged  its  more  gene- 
ral practice  in  England,  in  which  country  it  had  been 
tried  upon  but  few  persons,  most  of  whom  were  con- 
demned convict*  and  charity  children.  The  daughter 
of  Lady  Mary  W.  Montague  was  inoculated  in  Lon- 
don, in  April  1721,  being  the  first  instance  in  Europe, 
and  the  convicts  were  made  the  subjects  of  the  experi- 
ment in  August  of  the  same  year.  Dr.  Boylston  there- 
fore is  justly  entitled  to  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
inoculator  in  America ;  and  this,  even  before  the  sing(e 
instance  of  the  experiment  in  Europe  had  come  to  his 
knowledge. 

Dr.  Boylston,  during  his  unjust  persecution,  held  a 
correspondence  with  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  of  London,  the 
court  physician  ;  who,  being  apprised  of  his  very  emi- 
nent services  in  first  introducing  inoculation  into 
America,  honoured  him  with  an  invitation  to  visit 
London.  He  accordingly  embarked  for  that  city,  and 
on  his  arrival  was  greeted  with  the  most  cordial  affec- 
tion and  respect.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  first  American,  we  believe,  ever 
admitted  to  that  honour.  He  was  moreover  honoured 
by  being  introduced  to  the  royal  family,  and  received 
the  most  flattering  attentions  and  friendship  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  nation. 
After  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Dr.  Boylston 
continued  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits,  making  many  ingenious  and  useful 
communications  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  correspond- 
ing with  his  numerous  friends,  among  whom  he  used 
to  mention  with  great  respect  and  affection  the  Rev, 
Dr.  Watts,  who  appears  by  his  letters  to  have  been  a 
warm  advocate  for  inoculation. 

Dr.  Boylston  possessed  a  strong  and  reflecting  mind 
and  acute  discernment.  His  character  through  life 
was  one  of  unimpeached  integrity.  He  was  charitable 
In  his  opinions  of  others,  patient  under  the  severest 
persecution,  and  forgiving  of  his  bitterest  enemies. 
These  qualities,  added  to  the  natural  ease  and  suavity 
of  his  manners,  which  had  been  improved  by  inter- 
course with  the  world,  caused  his  society  to  be  much 
sought,  and  to  his  family  and  his  friends  rendered  him 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  companion.  His 
health  was  often  interrupted  by  severe  attacks  of 
asthma,  to  which  he  was  subject  for  the  last  forty 
vears  of  his  life.  He  mot  death  with  calmness  and 
perfect  resignation  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  saving  to  his  friends,  'my  work  in  this  world  13 
dene,  and  my  hopes  of  futurity  are  brightening.'  He 
was  buried  in  the  family  tomb  at  Brooklyn,  on  which  is 
inscribed  the  following  appropriate  and  just  language: 
'  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  Esq., 
physician  and  FRS.  who  first  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculation  into  America.  1  hrough  a  life  of 
extensive  benevolence,  be  was  always  faithful  to 
his  word,  just  in  his  dealings,  atiablo  in  his  man- 
ners- and  after  a  long  sickness,  in  which  he  was  ex- 
emplary for  his  patience  and  resignation  to  his  Maker, 
he  quitted  this  mortal  life  in  a  just  expectation  of  a 
happy  immortality,  March  1st,  1766.'  His  wife  died  a 
few  years  before  hira."— See  Thack.  Med.  Biog-.    A.] 
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Brache'rium.  (From  brachialc,  a  bracelet.)  A 
truss  or  bandage  for  hernia ;  a  term  used  by  Hie  bar- 
barous Latin  writers. 

BRACilLEUS.    Brachial;  belonging  to  the  arm. 

Brachijeus  externum.  See  Triceps  extensor 
cubiti. 

Brachi.ctjs  internus.     See  Brachial  us  internum. 

Brachi.eus  musculus.    See  Brachialis  intirnus. 

BRACHIAL.  Brachialis.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
arm. 

Brachial  artery.  Arteria  brachialis.  The  bra- 
chial artery  is  the  continuat;on  of  the  axillary  artery, 
which,  as  it  passes  behind  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis 
major,  receives  the  name  of  brachial.  It  runs  down 
on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  over  the  musculus  coraco- 
brachialis,  and  anconeus  interims,  and  along  the 
inner  edge  of  the  biceps,  behind  (lie  vena  basilica, 
giving  out  sinali  branches  as  it  goes  along.  Below  the 
bend  of  the  arm  it  divides  into  the  cubitalis  and  radia- 
lis.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  brachial  artery  is 
divided  from  its  origin  into  two  large  branches,  winch 
rundown  on  the  arm,  and  afterward  on  the  fore-arm. 
where  they  are  called  cubitalis  and  radialis. 

Brachia'le.  The  word  means  a  bracelet;  but  the 
ancient  anatomical  writers  apply  this  term  to  the  car- 
pus, the  part  on  which  the  bracelet  was  worn. 

BRACHIALIS.     See  Brachial. 

Brachialis  kxternus.  See  Triceps  extensor 
eubiti. 

Brachialis  internus.  Brachiains  of  Wiuslow. 
Brachiwu.i  internus  of  Cowper;  and  Humcroculiilal 
of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  fore  arm,  situated  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  os  humeri.  It  arises  tlesby  from  the 
middle  of  the  os  humeri,  at  each  side  of  the  insertion 
of  the  deltoid  muscle,  covering  all  the  inferior  and 
fore-part  of  tins  bone,  runs  over  the  joint,  and  adheres 
firmly  to  the  ligament;  is  inserted,  by  a  strong  short 
tendon,  into  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna.  Its  use 
is  to  bend  the  forearm,  and  to  prevent  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  joint  from  being  pinched. 

BRACHIATUS.  Brachiate.  Applied  to  branches, 
panicles,  &x.  spread  in  four  directions,  crossing  each 
othei  alternately  in  pairs  ;  a  common  mode  of  growth 
in  the  branehe '  of  shrubs  that  have  opposite  leaves,  as 
the  lilac,  syringa,  fcc. 

Bra'chii  os.     See  Humeri  os. 

Brachio-cubital  ligament.  Ligamentum brachio- 
cubitale.  The  expansion  of  the  lateral  ligament, 
which  is  fixed  in  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri, 
runs  over  the  capsular,  to  which  it  closely  adheres, 
and  is  inserted  like  radii  on  the  side  of  the  great  sig- 
moid cavity  of  the  ulna  ;  it  is  covered  on  the  inside  by 
several  tendons,  which  adhere  closely  to  it,  and  seem 
to  strengthen  it  very  considerably. 

Brachio-radial  ligament.  1 Ag amentum brachio- 
radiale.  The  expansion  of  the  lateral  ligament,  which 
runs  over  the  external  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  is  in- 
serted round  the  coronary  ligament  from  thence  all 
the  way  down  to  the  neck  of  the  radius,  and  also  in 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  ulna.  Through  all  this 
passage  it  covers  the  capsular  ligament,  and  is  covered 
by  several  tendons  adhering  closelv  to  both. 

BRA'CHIUM.  [Bpaxtov,  the  arm.)  The  arm, 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist. 

Brachium  movens  quartus.  See  Latissimus 
dor  si. 

Brachu'na.  According  to  Avicenna,  a  species  of 
furor  uterinus. 

Brachychro'nics.  (From  fiaayvc,  short,  and 
ypovoc,  time.)  A  disease  which  continues  but  a  short 
time. 

Brachypnce'a.  (From  /?pax<K,  short,  and  xvcw,  to 
breathe.)     Shortness  anddiuiculty  of  breathing. 

Bra'chys.  (From  (ipaxvs,  short.)  A  muscle  of 
Hie  scapula.  . 

BR4CTEA.  (Bractea,  a  thin  leaf  or  plate  ol  me 
tal )  A  floral  leaf.  One  of  the  seven  fulcra  or  props 
of  plants,  according  to  Linnaeus.  A  bract<  a 
leaf-like  appendage  to  some  flowers,  lying  under  or 
interspersed  in  the  flower,  but  generally  different  in 
colour  from  the  true  leaves  of  the  plant. 

1.  It  is  green  in  some;   as  in  Ocymum  basilicum 

najns.  „  ,   .    ,  ... 

2    Coloured  in  others;  as  in  Salvia  hormmum,&c. 

3.  In  some  it  is  caducous,  falling  off  before  the 
flowers. 

i.  In  others  in  remains ;  as  in  Tibia  europaa, 
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Coma  bracteata  is,  when  the  flower-stem  is  termi- 
nated with  a  number  of  very  large  braclea',  resem- 
bling a  hush  of  hair. 

UR.U  Tl.  Vl'.i:.     (From  brnrtra,  here   meaning  ■ 

corolla.)  The  name  of  a  data  of  Boerhaave'a  method 
of  plants,  consisting  of  herbaceous  vegetables,  which 
have  petals,  and  the  seeds  of  which  are  furnished  with 
a  single  lobe  or  cotyledon. 

BRACTEATTS.  (From  liraetea,  a  floral  leaf.) 
Having  a  floral  leaf;  as  pedunculut  bracteatus. 

BRACTE1FORMIS  Resembling  a  bractea  or 
floral  leaf. 

Brad\te'psia.  (From  PpaSvs,  slow,  and  atn'Jo),  to 
concoct.)    Weak  digestion. 

Bra'ggat.  A  name  formerly  applied  to  a  ptisan  of 
honey  and  water. 

BRAIN.     See  Cerebrum 

Brain,  little.     See  Cerebellum. 

BRAN.  Furfur.  The  husks  or  shells  of  wheat, 
which  remain  in  the  bolting  machine.  It  contains  a 
portion  of  the  farinaceous  matter,  and  is  said  to  have 
a  laxative  quality.  Decoctions  of  bran,  sweetened 
with  sugar,  are  used  by  the  Common  people,  and  soine- 
itb  success,  against  coughs,  hoarseness,  *tc. 

BRA'NCA.  {Branca,  the  Spanish  for  a  foot,  or 
branch.)  A  term  applied  to  some  herbs,  which  are 
supposed  to  resemble  a  particular  foot ;  as  branca 
leonis,  lion's  foot ;  branca  ursina,  bear's  foot. 

Branca  i.eonina.     See  Alchemilla. 

Branca  leonis.    See  Alchemilla. 

Branca  ursina.     See  Acanthus  and  Heraclrum 

Bra'nch*.  (From  jSptxxo,  to  make  moist.)  Brancht. 
Swelled  tonsils,  or  gland  ulous  tumours,  of  the  fauces, 
which  secrete  saliva. 

Bra'nchus.  (From  ^pc%^,  to  moisten.)  A  defluxion 
of  humours  from  the  fauces. 

BRANDY.  Spiritus  Oallicus.  A"  colourless, 
slightly  opaque,  and  milky  fluid,  of  a  hot  and  pene- 
trating taste,  and  a  strong  and  agreeable  smell,  ob- 
tained by  distilling  from  wine.  It  consists  of  \\;il  r, 
ardent  spirit,  and  a  small  portion  of  oil,  which  renders 
it  milky  at  first,  and,  after  a  certain  time,  colours  it 
yellow.  It  is  the  fluid  from  which  rectified  or  ardent 
spirit  is  obtained.  Its  peculiar  flavour  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  volatile  principles,  or  essential  oil,  which 
come  over  along  with  it  in  the  distillation,  and  like- 
wise, in  some  measure,  upon  the  management  of  the 
fire,  the  wood  of  the  cask  in  which  it  is  kept,  &c.  It 
is  said,  that  our  rectifiers  imitate  the  flavour  of  brandy, 
by  adding  a  small  proportion  of  nitrous  ailher  to  the 
spirit  of  malt,  or  molasses.  The  utility  of  brandy  is 
very  considerable,  but,  from  its  pleasant  taste  and  exhi- 
larating property,  it  is  two  often  taken  to  excess.  It 
gives  energy  to  the  animal  functions;  it  is  a  powerful 
tonic, cordial,  and  antispasmodic;  audits  utility  with 
camphire,  in  gangrenous  affections,  is  very  great. 

BRAJVKSi  The  name  in  Scotland  for  the  mumps. 
See  Cynancht  parotidtea. 

BRANKURSINE.     See  Acanthus. 

Brasilia.     Brazilwood. 

Brasiliense  lignum.  See  Hcematoxylum  campe- 
chiaiium. 

Brasiliensis  radix.  The  ipecacuanha  root  is 
sometimes  so  called. 

Bra'sium.  (From  fipaaaoi,  to  boil.)  Malt,  or  ger- 
minated barley. 

Bra  sma.  (From  fiaao-out,  to  boil.)  The  unripe 
black  pepper.     Fermentation. 

Bra'smos.     The  same. 

BRASS.     JEs.    A  combination  o."  copper  and  zinc. 

Brvssade'lla.  Brassatalla.  The  Ophioglossum, 
or  herb,  adder's  tongue. 

BR.-VSSIC.4fc  (Varro  says,  quasi  vrwsica ;  from 
praiseco,  tocut%ff;  because  it  is  cut  from  the  stalk  for 
rise  :  or  from  zsoaaia,  a  bed  in  a  garden  where  they  are 
cultivated,  or  from  /jp(a<rw,  to  devour,  because  it  is 
eagerly  eaten  by  cattle.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linneau  system.  Class,  Tetradynanaa; 
Order,  Siliquosa.    Cranfte.    Cabbage.    Colewort. 

BttAssicA  alba.    The  white  cabbage. 

Brassk  a  ai-iana.     Jagged  or  crimpled  colewort 

Brasska  camna.  Mercurialis  sylvestria.  See 
Mercurialis  annua. 

Brassica  capitata.  Cabbage.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  cabbage,  all  of  which  are  generally  hard 
of  digestion,  producing  flatulencies,  and  afford  very  lit- 
tle nourishment.    These  inconveniences  are  not  expo 
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Hcnced  by  those  whose  stomachs  arc  strong  and  accus- 
tomed to  them.    Few  vegetables  run  intoa 
putrefaction  so  quickly  as  i 

tore,  wways  to  be  used  immediately  alter  cutting.  In 
Holland  and  Germany  there  is  a  method  of  preserving 
them,  in  cutting  them  into  pieces,  and  sprinklin 
and  some  aromatic  herbs  among  them;  this  mass  is 
put  into  a  tub,  where  it  is  pressed  close,  and  left  to  fer- 
ment, when  it  is  called  sour  crout,  or  gauer  kraut. 
these,  and  all  pickles  of  cabbage,  art  considered  as 
Wholesome  and  antiscorbutic,  from  the  vinegar  and 
spices  they  contain. 

Brassica  congylodes.    Turnip  cabbage. 

Brassica  cumana.    Red  colewort. 

Brassica  b  a  oca.  Brassica  erucastrum.  Eruca 
syluestris.  The  systematic  name  for  the  plant  which 
affords  the  semen  eruca;.  Garden  rocket.  Roman 
rocket.  Rocket  gentle.  Brassica— folds  lyartis, 
caulc  hirsuto  silii/uis  glabris,  of  Liruveus.  The  seeds 
of"  this  plant,  and  ot'  the  wild  rocket,  have  an  acrid 
taste,  and  are  eaten  by  the  Italians  in  their  pickles,  &c. 
They  are  s.i  I  to  be  good  aperients  and  ftntisi  i 
but  are  esteemed  by  the  above  -mentioned  people  for 
their  supposed  aphrodisiac  qualities. 

Brassica  brucastrum.    See  Brassica  eruca. 

Brassica  FLORIDA.     'J'iie  caiihflou  er. 

Hk  ksa'lCA  sonylicodbs.     The  turnip  cabbage. 

Brassica  lacuturria.  Braseica  lacuturria.  The 
Savoy  plant. 

Brassica  MARINA.     See  Convolvulus  soldanella. 

Brassica  nuts.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
plant  from  which  the  sarin  napi  is  obtained.     . 

iris.  Bunias.  Wild  navew,  or  rape.  The 
seeds  yield,  upon  expression,  a  large  quantity  of  oil 
called  rape  oil,  which  is  sometimes  ordered  in  stimu- 
lating liniments. 

Brassica  oleracea.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  brassica  capttata  of  the  shops.  See  Brassica 
cap  it nt  n. 

Brassica  Rapa.  The  systematic  name  for  the  plant 
whose  root  is  called  turnip.  Rapum*  Rapus.  Napus. 
Jfapus  dulcis.  The  turnip.  Turnips  are  accounted  a 
salubrious  food,  demulcent,  detergent,  somewhat  laxa- 
tive and  diuretic,  but  liable,  in  weak  stomachs,  to  pro- 
duce flatulencies,  and  prove  difficult  of  digestion.  The 
liquor  pressed  out  of  them,  after  boiling,  is  sometimes 
taken  medicinally  in  coughs  and  disorders  of  the 
breast.  The  seeds  are  occasionally  taken  as  diuretics  ; 
they  have  no  smell,  but  a  mild  acrid  taste. 

Brassica  rubra.  Red  cabbage.  A  very  excellent 
test  both  for  acids  and  alkalies  in  Which  it  is  superior 
to  litmus,  being  naturally  blue,  turning  green  with 
alkalies,  and  red  with  acids. 

BRASSICA  sabauda.    The  Savoy  plant. 

Brassica  sativa.    The  common  garden  cabbage. 

BrasSIDC'llica  ars.  A  way  of  curing  wounds, 
mentioned  by  Paracelsus,  by  applying  the  herb  Brassi- 
dtlla  to  them. 

Bra'thu.     Bo<70u.     An  old  name  for  savine. 

BRAZIL  WOOD.    See  Casalpina  crista. 

["•Brazil  wood  is  the  produce  of  the  Cmsalpina 
crista,  growing  in  Brazil,  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
Japan,  and  other  countries.  The  wood  is  hard  and 
heavy;  and  though  pale  when  recent,  it  acquires  a 
deep  red  colour  by  exposure.  Digested  in  water,  it 
affords  a  line  red  infusion,  of  a  sweetish  flavour;  the 
residue,  which  appears  nearly  black,  imparts  much  of 
its  colour  to  alkaline  liquors.  Willi  alkohol  it  gives  a 
deep  red  tincture:  alkalies  and  soap  convert  its  red 
colour  to  a  tine  purple;  hence,  paper  tinged  with 
Brazil  wood  is  sometimes  used  as  a  te.-i  for  alkalies  : 
acids  renders  yellow:  alum  produces  a  fine  crimson 
lake,  with  infusion  of  Brazil  wood:  muriate  of  tin 
forms  with  it  a  crimson  precipitate,  bordering  on  pur 
pie :  the  salts  of  iron  give  a  dingy  purple  colour.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  destroys  the  colour  of  infusion  of 
Brazil  wood,  hot  it  reappears  on  expelling  the  gas." — 
bster'sMan.  oft  hem.    A.] 

BREAD.  Pants.  "Farinaceous  vegetables  are 
converted  into  meal  by  trituration,  or  grinding  in  a 
mill;  and  when  the  husk  or  bran  has  been  separated 

by  silling  or  bolting,  the  powder  is  called  fiour.     This 
is  co  i  posed  of  a  small  quantity  of  mucilaginous  sac- 
charine matter,  soluble  in  cold  water;  much  s 
(vhicii  iluble  in  cold  water,  but  combines 

With  that  fluid  by  heat;    and  an  adhesive  grai 
stance,  insoluble  in  water,  alkohol,  oil,  or  slber,  and 
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resembling  an  animal  substance  in  many  of  its  pro- 

When  flour  is  kneaded  together  with  water,  it  forms 
a  tough  paste,  containing  thesi  principles  very  little 
altered,  and  not  eanl)  digested  bj  the  stomach.  The 
action  of  heat  produces  a  considerable  change  in  the 
gluten,  and  probably  in  the  starch,  rendering  the  com- 
pound more  easy  to  masticate,  as  well  as  to  digest. 
Hence  the  first  approaches  towards  the  making  of 
bread  consisird  in  parching  the  corn,  either  lor  imme- 
diate use  as  food,  or  previous  to  its  trituration  into 
meal;  or  else  in  baking  the  flour  inro  unleavened 
bread,  or  boiling  it  into  masses  more  or  less  consistent ; 
of  all  which  we  have  sufficient  indications  in  the  histo- 
ries of  the  earlier  nations,  as  well  as  in  the  various  prac- 
tices of  the  moderns.  It  appears  likewise  from  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  practice  of  making  leavened  bread 
is  of  very  considerable  antiquity  ;  but  the  additions  of 
vest,  or  the  vinous  ferment,  now  so  generally  used, 
seems  to  be  of  modern  date. 

Unleavened  bread  in  the  form  of  small  cakes,  or  bis- 
cuit, is  made  for  the  use  of  shipping  in  large  quanti- 
ties; but  most  of  the  bread  used  on  shore  is  made  to 
undergo,  previous  to  baking,  a  kind  of  fermentation, 
which  appears  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  fer- 
mentation of  saccharine  substances;  but  is  checked 
and  modified  by  so  many  circumstances,  as  to  render 
it  not  a  little  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  and  pre- 
cision respecting  it. 

When  dough  or  paste  is  left  to  undergo  a  sponta- 
neous decomposition  in  an  open  vessel,  t lie  various 
parts  of  the  mass  ;ue  differently  affected,  according  to 
the  humidity,  the  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  part, 
the  vicinity  or  remoteness  of  fire,  and  other  circum- 
stances less  easily  investigated.  The  saccharine  part 
is  disposed  to  become  converted  into  alkohol,  the  mu- 
cilage has  a  tendency  to  become  sour  and  mouldy, 
while  the  gluten  in  all  probability  verges  towards  the 
putrid  state.  An  entire  change  in  the  chemical  attrac- 
tions of  the  several  componenl  parts  must  then  take 
place  in  a  progressive  manner,  not  altogether  the  same 
in  (be  internal  and  more  humid  parts  as  in  the  exter- 
nal parts,  which  not  only  become  dry  by  simple  evapo- 
ration, but  are  acted  upon  by  the  surrounding  air. 
The  outside  may  therefore  become  mouldy  or  putrid, 
while  the  inner  part  may  be  only  advanced  to  an  acid 
state.  Occasional  admixture  of  the  mass  would  of 
course  not  only  produce  some  ciange  in  the  rapidity  of 
this  alteration,  but  likewise  render  it  more  uniform 
throughout  the  whole.  The  effect  of  this  commencing 
fermentation  is  found  to  be,  thai  the  mass  is  rendered 
more  digestible  and  light;  by  which  last  expression  it 
is  understood,  that  it  is  rendered  much  more  porous  by 
the  disengagement  of  elastic  fluid,  that  separates  its 
parts  from  each  other,  and  greatly  increases  its  bulk. 
The  operation  of  baking  puts  a  stop  to  this  process, 
by  evaporating  great  part  of  the  moisture  which  is 
requisite  to  favour  the  chemical  attraction,  and  pro- 
bably also  by  still  farther  changing  the  nature  of  the 
component  parts.     It  is  then  bread. 

Bread  made  according  to  the  preceding  method  will 
not  possess  the  uniformity  which  is  requisite,  because 
some  parts  may  be  mouldy,  while  others  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  Changed  from  the  state  of  dough.  The 
same  means  are  used  in  this  case  as  have  been  found 
effectual  in  promoting  the  uniform  fermentation  of 
large  masses.  This  consists  in  the  use  of  a  leaven  or 
ferment,  Which  is  a  small  portion  of  some  matter  of 
i  be  same  kind,  but  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the 
fermentation.  After  the  leaven  has  been  well  incor- 
porated by  kneading  into  fresh  dough,  it  not  only  brings 
on  the  fermentation  with  greater  speed,  but  causes  it 
to  take  place  in  the  whole  of  the  mass  at  the  same 
time;  and  as  seen  as  the  dough  has  by  this  means  ac- 
quired a  due  increase  ot  bulk  from  the  carbonic  acid, 
which  endeavours  to  escape,  it  is  judged  to  be  suffi- 
ciently fermented,  and  ready  tor  the  oven. 

The  fermentation  by  means  of  leaven  or  sourdough 
is  thought  i«>  be  of  the  acetous  kind,  because  it  is  ge- 
nerally so  managed,  that  the  bread  has  a  sour  flavour 
and  ta-te.  But  it  has  been  asci  rained  that  this  acidity 
proceeds  from  true  vinegar.  Bread  raised  by  leaven 
is  usually  made  of  a  mixture  of  wheal  and  rye,  not 
tccurately  cleared  of  the  bran.  It  is  distinguished 
I  rye-bread:  and  the  mixture  of  these 
two  kinds  of  <:rain  is  called  bread-corn,  or  meslin,  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  wiiere  it  is  raised  on  one 
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and  the  same  piece  of  ground,  and  passes  through  all 
the  processes  of  reaping,  threshing,  grinding,  &lc.  in 
this  mixed  state. 

Yest  or  barm  is  used  as  the  ferment  for  the  finer 
kinds  of  bread.  This  is  the  mucilaginous  froth  which 
rises  to  the  surface  of  beer  in  its  first  stage  of  fei ment- 
ation. When  it  is  mixed  with  dough,  it  produced  a 
much  more  speedy  and  effectual  fermentation  than 
that  obtained  by  leaven,  and  the  bread  is  an  ordinglj 
much  lighter,  and  scarcely  ever  sour.  The  tamenta 
tion  by  yest  seems  to  be  almost  certainly  of  the  vinous 
or  spirituous  kind. 

Bread  is  much  more  uniformly  miscible  with  water 
than  dough ;  and  on  this  circumstance  its  good  quali- 
ties most  probably  do  in  a  great  measure  depend. 

A  very  great  number  of  processes  are  used  by  cooks, 
confectioners,  and  others,  to  make  cakes,  puddings, 
and  other  kinds  of  bread,  in  which  different  quaiii.  a 
are  required.  Sohie  cakes  are  rendered  brittle,  or  as 
it  is  called  shortly  an  admixture  of  sugar  or  of  starch. 
Another  kind  of  brittleness  is  given  by  tho  addition  of 
butter  or  fat.  White  of  egg,  gum-water,  isinglass, 
and  other  adhesive  substances,  are  used,  when  ii  is 
intended  that  the  effect  of  fermentation  shall  expand 
the  dough  into  an  exceedingly  porous  mass.  Dr.  1'er- 
cival  has  recommended  the  addition  of  salep,  or  the 
nutritious  powder  of  the  orchis  root.  He  says,  that 
an  ounce  of  salep,  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water,  and 
mixed  with  two  pounds  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  yest, 
and  eighty  grains  of  salt,  produced  a  remarkably  good 
loaf,  weighing  three  pounds  two  ounces  ;  while  a  loaf 
made  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  other  ingredients, 
without  the  salep,  weighed  but  two  pounds  and  twelve 
ounces.  If  the  salep  be  in  too  laige  quantity,  how- 
ever, its  peculiar  taste  will  be  distinguishable  in  the 
bread.  The  farina  of  potatoes,  likewise,  mixed  with 
wheaten  flour,  makes  very  good  bread.  The  reflecting 
chemist  will  receive  considerable  information  on  this 
subject  from  an  attentive  inspection  of  the  receipts  to 
be  met  with  in  treatises  of  cooking  and  confectionary. 
Mr.  Accum,  in  his  late  Treatise  on  Culinary  Poisons, 
states,  that  the  inferior  kind  of  flour  which  the  Lon- 
don bakers  generally  use  for  making  loaves,  requires 
the  addition  of  alum  to  give  them  the  white  appear- 
ance of  bread  made  from  fine  flour.  '  The  baker's 
flour  is  very  often  made  of  the  worst  kinds  of  damaged 
foreign  wheat,  and  other  cereal  grains  mixed  with 
them  in  grinding  the  wheat  into  flour.  In  this  capital, 
no  fewer  than  six  distinct  kinds  of  wheaten  flour  are 
brought  into  the  market.  They  are  called  fine  flour, 
seconds,  middlings,  fine  middlings,  coaise  middlings, 
and  twenty-penny  flour.  Common  garden  beans  and 
pease  are  also  frequently  ground  up  among  the  Lon- 
don bread  flour. 

'  The  smallest  quantity  of  alum  that  can  be  employed 
with  effect  to  produce  a  white,  light,  and  porous  bread 
from  an  inferior  kind  of  flour,  I  have  my  own  baker's 
authority  to  state,  is  from  three  to  four  ounces  to  a 
sack  of  flour  weighing  240  pounds.' 

'The  following  account  of  making  a  sack  of  five 
bushels  of  flour  into  bread,  is  taken  from  Dr.  P.  Mark- 
ham's  Considerations  on  the  Ingredients  used  in  the 
Adulteration  of  Flour  and  Bread,  p.  21. 
Five  bushels  flour, 
Eight  ounces  of  alum, 
Four  lbs.  salt, 

Half  a  gallon  of  yest,  mixed  with  about 
Three  gallons  of  water. 
'  Another  substance  employed  by  fraudulent  bakers 
is  subcarhonate  of  ammonia.  With  this  salt  they 
realize  the  important  consideration  of  producing  light 
and  porous  bread  from  spoiled,  or  what  is  technically 
called  sour  flour.  This  salt,  which  becomes  wholly 
converted  into  a  gaseous  substance  during  the  ope- 
ration of  baking,  causes  the  dough  to  swell  up  into 
air-bubbles,  which  carry  before  them  the  stiff  dough, 
and  thus  it  renders  the  dough  porous  :  the  salt  itself 
is  at  the  same  time  totally  volatilized  during  the  ope- 
ration of  baking.'— '  Potatoes  are  likewise  largely, 
and,  perhaps,  constantly  used  by  fraudulent  bakers, 
as  a  cheap  ingredient  to  enhance  their  profit.' — '  There 
are  instancesof  convictions  on  record,  of  bakers  hav- 
ine  used  gypsum,  chalk,  and  pipe-clay,  in  the  manu- 
facture fcf  bread.' 

Mr.  E.  Davy,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  at  the  Cork  Insti- 
tution, has   made    experiments,  showing    that   from 
*.W3ity  to  forty  grains  of  common  carbonate  of  mag- 
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nesia,  well  mixrd  with  a  pound  of  the  worst  new  it- 
conds  flour,  materially  improved  the  quality  Of  the 
bread  baked  with  it. 

The  habitual  and  daily  introduction  of  a  portion  of 
alum  into  the  human  stomach,  however  small,  must 
be  prejudicial  to  the  exercise  of  its  EirocUontj  and  par- 
ticularly in  persons  of  a  bilious  and  cosuve  habit. 
And,  besides,  as  the  best  sweet  flour  never  stands  in 
need  of  alum,  the  presence  of  this  salt  indicates  an  in- 
ferior and  highly  acescent  food  ;  which  cannot  fail  to 
aggravate  dyspepsia,  and  which  may  generate  a  cal 
ciilous  diathesis  in  the  urinary  organs.  Eveiy  precau- 
tion of  science  and  law  ought,  therefore,  to  be  em- 
ployed to  detect  and  stop  such  deleterious  adulterations. 
Bread  may  be  analyzed  for  alum  by  crumbling  it 
down  when  somewhat  stale  in  distilled  water,  squeez- 
ing the  pasty  mass  through  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  then 
passing  the  liquid  through  a  paper  filter.  A  limpid 
infusion  will  thus  be  obtained.  It  is  difficult  to  pro- 
cure it  clear  if  we  use  new  bread  or  hot  water.  A  di- 
lute solution  of  muriate  of  barytes  dropped  into  the  fil- 
tered infusion,  will  indicate  by  a  white  cloud,  more  or 
less  heavy,  the  presence  and  quantity  of  alum.  I  find 
that  genuine  bread  gives  no  precipitate  by  this  treat- 
ment. The  earthy  adulterations  are  easily  discovered 
by  incinerating  the  bread  at  a  red  heat  in  a  shallow 
earthen  vessel,  and  treating  the  residuary  ashes  with 
a  little  nitrate  of  ammonia.  The  earths  themselves 
will  then  remain,  characterized  by  their  whiteness  and 
insolubility. 

The  latest  chemical  treatise  on  the  art  of  making 
bread,  except  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Accum  in  his 
work  on  the  Adulterations  of  food,  is  the  article 
Baking,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica. 

ruder  Process  of  Baking,  we  have  the  following 
statement:  '  An  ounce  of  alum  is  then  dissolved  over 
the  fire  in  a  tin  pot,  and  the  solution  poured  into  a 
large  tub,  called  by  the  bakers  the  seasomng-tub.  Four 
pounds  and  a  half  of  salt  are  likewise  put  into  the 
tub,  and  a  pailful  of  hot  water.'  Note  on  this  pas- 
sage.— '  In  London,  where  the  goodness  of  bread  is 
estimated  entirely  by  its  whiteness,  it  is  usual  with 
those  bakers  who  employ  flour  of  an  inferior  quality, 
to  add  as  much  alum  as  common  salt  to  the  dough. 
Or,  in  other  words,  the  quantity  of  salt  added  is  dimi- 
nished one-half,  and  the  deficiency  supplied  by  an 
equal  weight  of  alum.  This  improves  the  look  of  the 
bread  very  much,  rendering  it  much  whiter  and 
firmer.'" — Ore's  Chem.  Diet. 

BREAD-FRUIT.  The  tree  which  affords  this, 
grows  in  all  the  Ladrone  islands  in  the  South  sea,  in 
Otaheite,  and  now  in  the  West  Indies.  The  bread- 
fruit grows  upon  a  tree  the  size  of  a  middling  oak.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  and  the  sur- 
face is  reticulated,  not  much  unlike  the  surface  of  a 
truffle.  It  is  covered  with  a  thin  skin,  and  has  a  core 
about  the  size  of  a  small  knife.  The  eatable  part  is 
between  tin  skin  and  the  core:  it  is  as  white  as 
snow,  and  somewhat  of  the  consistence  of  new  bread. 
It  must  be  toasted  before  it  is  eaten,  being  first  divided 
into  three  or  four  parts.  Its  taste  is  insipid,  with  a 
slight  sweetness,  nearly  like  that  of  wheaten  bread 
and  artichoke  together.  This  fruit  is  the  constant 
food  of  the  inhabitants  all  the  year,  it  being  in  season 
eight  months. 

Bread-nut.     See  Brosimvm  alicastrum. 

BREAST.  Mamma.  The  two  globular  projec- 
tions, composed  of  common  integuments,  adipose  sub- 
stance, and  lacteal  glands  and  vessels,  and  adhering 
to  the  anterior  and  lateral  regions  of  the  thorax  of 
females.  On  the  middle  of  each  breast  is  a  projecting 
portion,  termed  the  papilla,  or  nipple,  in  which  the 
excretory  ducts  of  the  glands  terminate,  and  around 
which  is  a  coloured  orb,  or  disc,  called   the  areola. 

™^,e.  ~f  the  hreasts  's  to  suckle,  new-born  infants. 

BREA9T-BONE.     See  Sternum. 

BRECCIA.  An  Italian  term,  frequently  used  by 
our  mtneralogical  writers  to  denote  such  compound 
stones  as  are  composed  of  agglutinated  fragments  of 
considerable  size.  When  the  agglutinated  parts  are 
rounded,  the  stone  is  called  pudding-stone.  Breccias 
are  denominated  according  to  the  nature  of  their  com- 
ponent parts.  Thus  we  have  calcareous  breccias  or 
maibles  :  and  siliceous  breccias,  which  are  still  more 
minutely  classed,  according  to  their  varieties. 

B  RE'GMA.    (From  6ptx^>  to  moisten ;  formerly  M 
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willed,  because,  in  infants,  and  sometimes  even  in 
adults,  they  are  tender  and  moist.)  An  old  name  for 
the  panel  al  hones. 

BRE'ViS.  Short.  Applied  to  distinguish  pails  dif- 
lering  only  in  length,  and  to  some  pans,  the  termina- 
tion ot  which  is  not  far  from  their  origin ;  as  brevia 
vasa,  the  branches  of  the  splenic  vein. 

Brey'nia.  (An  American  plant  named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Brenmus.)     A  species  of  capparis. 

BRIAR.     See  Rosa. 

Bri'cumum.  A  name  which  the  Gauls  gave  to  the 
herb  artemisia. 

BRIMSTONE.     See  Sulphur. 

BRISTLE.     See  Seta. 

BRISTOL  HOT-WELL.  BristMensis  aqv.a.  A 
pure,  thermal  or  warm,  slightly  acidulated,  mineral 
spring,  situated  about  a  mile  below  Bristol.  The  fresh 
water  is  inodorous,  perfectly  limpid  and  sparkling,  and 
sends  forth  numerous  air-bubbles  when  poured  into  a 
glass.  It.  is  very  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  without 
having  any  very  decided  taste,  at  least  none  that  can 
be  distinguished  by  a  common  observer.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  only  1.000.7,  which  approaches  so  n  ar  to 
that  of  distilled  water,  that  this  circumstance  alone 
would  show  that  it  contained  but  a  very  small  admix- 
ture of  foreign  ingredients.  The  temperature  of  these 
waters,  taking  the  average  of  the  most  accurate  ob- 
servations, may  be  reckoned  at  74  (leg. ;  and  this  does 
not  very  sensibly  vary  during  winter  or  summer. 
Bristol  water  contains  both  solid  and  gaseous  matter, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  two  requires  to  be 
attended  to,  as  it  is  owing  to  the  very  small  quantity 
of  solid  matter  that  il deserves  the  character  of  a  very 
fine  natural  spring;  and  to  an  excess  in  gaseous  con- 
tents that  it  seems  to  be  principally  indebted  for  its 
medical  properties,  whatever  they  may  be,  independent 
of  those  of  mere  water,  with  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture. From  the  different  investigations  of  chemists,  it 
appears  that  the  principal  component  pans  of  the  Hot- 
Well  water  are,  a  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  or  fixed  air,  and  a  certain  portion  of  magnesia  and 
lime,  in  various  combinations,  with  the  muriatic, 
vitriolic,  and  carbonic  acids.  The  general  inference 
is,  that  it  ,s  considerably  pure  for  a  natural  fountain, 
as  it  contains  no  other  solid  matter  than  is  found  in 
almost  all  common  spring  water,  and  in  less  quantity. 

On  account  of  these  ingredients,  especially  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  the  Hot- Well  water  is  efficacious  in 
promoting  salutary  discharges,  in  green-sickness,  as 
well  as  in  the  blind  haemorrhoids.  It  may  be  taken 
with  advantage  in  obstructions,  and  weakness  of  ihe 
bowels,  arising  from  habitual  costiveness;  and,  from 
the  puiitv  of  its  aqueous  part,  it  has  justly  been  con- 
sidered as  a  specific  in  diabetes,  rendering  the  urinary 
organs  more  fitted  to  receive  benefit  from  those  medi- 
cines which  are  generally  prescribed,  and  sometimes 
successful. 

But  the  high  reputation  which  this  spring  has  ac- 
quired, is  chiefly  in  the  cure  of  pulmonary  consumption. 
From  the  nuniiiet  of  unsuccessful  cases  among  those 
who  frequent  this  place,  many  have  denied  any  pecu- 
liar efficacy  in  this  spring,  superior  to  that  of  common 
water.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  much  may  be 
owing  to  the  favourable  situation  and  mild,  temperate 
climate  which  Bristol  enjoys;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  Hot- Well  water,  though  by  no  means  a  cure 
for  consumption,  alleviates  some  of  the  most  Inn  assing 
symptoms  of  this  formidable  disease.  Ii  is  particu- 
larly effil  aciOUB  in  moderating  llie  thirst,  the  dry,  burn- 
ing heat  of  the  hands  anil  feet,  the  partial  night  sweats, 
and  the  symptoms  that  are  peculiarly  hectical;  and 
thus,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  phthisis,  it  may  materially 
contribute  to  a  complete  re-establishment  of  health ; 
and  even  in  the  latter  periods,  mitigate  the  disease 
when  the  cure  is  doubtful,  if  not  hopeless. 

The  sensible  effects  of  this  water,  when  drunk 
warm  and  fresh  from  the  spring,  are  a  gentle  glow  of 
the  stomach,  succeeded  sometimes  by  a  slight  and  tran- 
sient degree  of  headach  and  giddiness.  By  a  con- 
tinued use.  in  most   ra.-es  il  is  diuretic,  keeps  Ihe  skin 

moist  aud  perspirable,  and  improves  the  appetite  and 
health.  Its  elfects  on  the  bowels  are  variable.  On  ihe 
whole,  a  tendency  to  costiveness  seems  to  be  the  more 
general  consequence  of  along  cours.°of  this  medicinal 
spring,  aud  therefore  the  use  of  a  mild  aperient  is  re- 
quisite. These  effects,  however,  are  applicable  only 
to  invalids-  for  healthy  persons  who  taste  the  water  at 
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the  fountain,  seldom  discover  any  tiling  in  it  but  a 
degree  of  warmth,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
common  element. 

The  Beason  for  the  Hot-Well  is  generally  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  October:  but  as  .he  medicinal  pro- 
perties of  the  watci  continue  the  same  throughout  the 
year,  the  summer  months  are  preferred  merely  on 
account  of  the  concomitant  benefits  of  air  and  exercise. 

It  should  he-  mentioned,  thai  another  spring,  nearly 
resembling  the  Hot-Well,  has  been  discovered  at 
Clifton,  which  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  same 
hill,  from  the  bottom  of  which  ihe  Hot-Well  issues. 
The  water  of  Sinn-Spring,  as  it  is  called,  is  one  or  two 
degrees  colder  than  the  Hot-Well ;  but  in  other  respects 
it  sufficiently  resembles  it  to  be  employed  for  all  similar 
purposes. 

Britannica  herba.  See  Rumex  hydrolapathum, 
and  Arctium  lappa. 

BRITA'NNICLS.  British.  Applied  to  plants  which 
grow  in  this  country,  and  to  some  remedies. 

BRITISH  GUM.  When  starch  is  exposed  to  a  tem- 
perature between  000°  and  700°  it  swells,  and  exhales 
a  peculiar  smell ;  it  becomes  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
in  that  state  is  employed  by  calico-printers.  It  is  so- 
luble in  cold  water,  and  dm  not  form  s  blue  compound 
with  iodine.  Vauquelin  found  it  to  differ  from  gum  in 
affording  oxalic  instead  of  mucous  acid,  when  treated 
With  nitric  acid. — Brandt's  Manuel,  iii.  'M. 

Hnn.sk  Oil.  A  variety  of  the  black  species  of  pe- 
troleum, to  which  this  name  has  been  given  as  an 
empirical  remedy. 

BROCATELLO.  A  calcareous  stone  or  marble, 
composed  of  fragments  of  four  colours,  white,  gray, 
yellow,  and  red. 

BROCCOLI,  firassica  Italica.  As  an  article  of 
diet,  Ibis  may  be  considered  as  more  delicious  than 
cauliflower  aud  cabbage.  Sound  stomachs  digest 
broccoli  without  any  inconvenience;  but  in  dyspeptic 
stomachs,  even  when  combined  with  pepper,  &.C.  it 
always  produces  flatulency,  and  nauseous  eructations. 

Brociios.     (Bpoxos,  a  snare.)     A  bandage. 

Bro'chthus.  (.From  (joexu),  to  pour.)  The  throat; 
also  a  small  kind  of  drinking-vessel. 

Bko'chls.  BpoKof.  One  with  a  prominent  upper- 
lip,  or  one  with  a  full  mouth  and  prominent  teeth. 

BROCKLESBY,  Richard,  was  bom  in  Somerset- 
shire, though  of  an  Irish  family,  in  1722.  After  study- 
ing at  Edinburgh,  he  graduated  at  Leyden  ;  then  set- 
tled in  London,  but  did  not  advance  very  rapidly  in 
practice.  About  1757,  he  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  army  in  Germany,  aud  on  his  return  after  six 
years,  published  the  result  of  his  experience,  in  a  work 
entitled  "Economical  and  Medical  Observations.'* 
His  success  now  became  more  decided,  and  being  pru- 
dent in  his  affairs,  and  without  a  family,  he  realized 
a  considerable  fortune.  He  proved  himself  however 
sufficiently  liberal  by  presenting  1000/.  to  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke,  who  had  been  his  school-fellow  ;  and  by  offer- 
ing an  annuity  of  100/.  to  Dr.  Johnson,  to  enable  him 
to  travel,  which  was  not  however  accepted.  He  was 
author  of  several  other  works,  and  died  in  1797. 

Bro'dium.      A  term   in  pharmacy,  signifying  the 
same  with  just  tiluw,  broth,  or  the  liquor  ia  which  any 
thing  is  boiled.     Thus,  we  sometimes  read  of  brodium 
a  decoction  of  salt. 

BRO'MA.  (From  /Spwaicu),  to  eat.)  Food  of  any 
kind  that  is  masticated,  and  not  drank. 

Broma-tkeon.  (Froin/fyu)<7/cu>,toeat.)  Mushrooms. 

BRUM. \TO  LOGY.  {Bromatolo'gia;  from  jSpw/ia, 
food,  and  Xoyos,  a  discourse.)  A  discourse  or  treatise 
on  food. 

BROMF.'LIA.  (So  named  in  honour  of  Olaus 
Broniel,  a  Swede,  author  of  Lupologin,  &c.  in  1687.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Hexandria. 
Older,  Monogynia. 

Bromelia  ananas.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  affords  the  pine-apple,  llrumelta —folris 
tiliato  spinosis,  mucronatis,  spun  comosa  of  Linnams 
It  is  used  prim  ipally  as  a  delicacy  for  the  table,  and  is 
also  given  with  advantage  as  a  refrigerant  in  levers. 

Bromelia  karat  as.  -  The  systematic  name  oi  the 
•dam  from  which  we  obi  in  thr  fruit  called  penguin, 
w-hicii  i~  given  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies  to  cool  and 
auench  thirst  in  fevers,  dysenteries,  &c.  Il  grows  in  a 
cluster,  thei  e  being  several  of  the  size  of  one's  finger  to- 
gether. Each  portion  is  clothed  with  husk  containing  a 
white  pulpy  substance,  which  is  the  eatable  part ;  and  if 
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il  be  not  perfectly  ripe,  its  flavour  resemble!  that  of  the 

pim-app!e.    The  juice  of  the  ripe  fi  a 

ami  is  made  use  of  to  acidulate  punch.    Th 

mils  Of  the  West  Indies  make  a  wine  of  the  penguin, 

which  is  very  intoxicating,  and  lias  a  good  flavour. 

BROMFIELI),  William,  was  bom  in  London, 
1712;  anil  attained  considerable  reputation 
geon.  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  began  to  give 
anatomical  lectures,  which  were  very  well  attended. 
About  three  years  after,  in  conjunction  with  the  Re\ . 
Mr.  Madan,  he  formed  the  plan  of  ihe  Lock  Hospital ; 
and  so  ably  enforced  the  advantages  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, that  a  sufficient  fund  was  raised  for  erecting  the 
present  building;  and  it  has  been  since  maintained  by 
voluntary  contributions.  He-was  appi  in  ed  surgeon, 
and  held  that  office  for  manv  years:  lie  w  as  also  sur- 
geon to  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  to  Her  Majesty's 
household.  He  wrote  many  works;  the  mosr  con- 
siderable was  entitled  "  Chirurgical  Cases  and  Ob- 
servations," In  1773,  but  reckoned  not  lo  answer  the 
expectations  entertained  of  him.  He  attained  his 
eightieth  vear. 

[BROMINE.  In  1826,  M.  Balard  of  Montpelier  dis- 
covered in  sea-water  a  new  substance,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  muridc ;  but  it  has  since  been  changed 
to  bromine,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek  ffeuaos 
(graveolenba)  signifying  a  strong  or  rank  odour. 

Bromine  exists  in  sea-water  in  the  form  of  hydro5 
bromic  acid.  It  is  present,  however,  in  very  small 
quantity;  and  evi  n  the  uncrystallizable  residue  called 
bittern,  left  after  the  muriate  of  soda  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  sea-water  by  evaporation,  contains  but  little 
of  it.  On  adding  chlorine  to  this  liquid,  an  <  rai  ge 
yellow  tint  appears;  and  on  heating  the  solution  to  Hie 
boiling  point,  the  red  vapours  of  bromine  are  expelled, 
which  may  be  condensed  by  a  freezing  mixture.  A 
better  process  is  to  transmit  a  current  of  chlorine  gas 
through  the  bittern,  and  then  to  aaitate  a  portion  of 
selher  with  the  liquid.  The  Ether  dissolves  the  whole 
of  the  bromine,  from  which  it  receives  a  beautiful 
hyacinth  red  lint,  and  on  standing,  rises  to  the  suiface. 
When  the  ethereal  solution  is  agitated  with  caustic 
potassa,  its  colour  entirely  disappears,  and  on  evapo- 
ration, cubic  crystals  of  the  hydro-bromate  of  potassa 
are  deposited.  On  mixing  these  crystals,  reduced  to 
powder,  with  pure  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  adding 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  its  volume  of  water,  the 
bromine  is  disengaged  in  a  gaseous  si  ate.  A  small 
receiver,  nearly  filled  with  water,  is  attached  to  the 
retort,  the  beak  of  which  and  the  receiver  are  kept 
cool  by  a  frigorific  mixture.  The  bromine  condenses 
in  the  beak,  runs  into  the  receiver,  and  falls  to  the 
bottom  on  account  of  its  great  specific  gravity.  It  is 
slightly  soluble,  but  the  water  in  its  immediate  \  icinity 
soon  becomes  saturated.  The  water  is  decanted,  and 
the  remainder  distilled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  by 
which  the  bromine  is  obtained  in  a  liquid  state. 

M.  Balard  has  also  detected  bromine  in  marine 
plants  which  grow  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  has  procured  it  from  the  ashes  of  the  sea  w  eeds 
that  furnish  iodine.  He  has  likewise  found  it  in  the 
ashes  of  some  animals,  especially  in  those  of  the  jan- 
thina  violacea,  one  of  the  testaceous  mollusca. 

Bromine  at  common  temperature  is  a  liquid,  the 
colour  of  which  is  blackish  red,  when  viewed  in  mass 
and  by  reflected  light,  but  appears  hyacinth  red  when 
a  thin  stratum  is  interposed  between  the  light  and  the 
observer.    Its  odour,  which  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  chlorine,  is  very  disagreeable  :  and  its  taste  power- 
ful.   It  acts  with  energy  on  organic  matters,  such  as 
wood  or  cork,  and  corrodes  the  animal  texture;  hut 
if  applied  to  the  skin  for  a  short  time  only,  it  ionium 
nicates  a  yellow  stain   less  intense  than  that  from 
iodine,  and  winch  soon  disappears.    It  is  highly  de- 
structive to  animals',  one  drop  of  it  placed  on  the  beak 
of  a  bird  proves  fatal.— "Webster's  Man.  of  On 
[Bromic  acid.     Bromine  unites  with  ox 
forms  Bromic  arid,  which  may  be  obtained  in  a  sepa- 
rate state  by  decomposing  a  dilute  solution  of  the  bro- 
mate  of  baryta  with  sulphuric  acid.    From  the  analy- 
sis of  the  bromate  of  potassa,  it  appears  to  i 
1  atom  of  bromine  +">  atoms  oxygen. 

The  bromates  are  analogous  to  the  chlorates  anil 
iodates.  Thus  the  bromate  of  potassa  is  converted 
by  heat  into  the  bromuret  of  potassium,  with  disen- 
gagement of  pure  oxygen,  deflagrates  when  thrown 
on  burning  coals,  and  forms  with  sulphur  a  mixture 
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which  detonates  by  percussion.  The  acid  of  the  bro- 
mates  is  decomposed  bj  hydro-brotnic  ami  muriatic 
acids.—  /I .  bst  Mini  of  ( "hem.     A.] 

Bko'mii  ■//»,,  the  oat.)     The  name  of 

a  plaster,  made  with  oal(  u  flour,  n  rationed  by  l'aulus 
iEgineta. 

BRO'MUS.     (From /)n„.,i,i,  food.)     The  name  of  a 
plants  in  the   I. Imuran  system.     Cla 
( Irder,  liigijnia.     I! 

Bromi's  stekilis".      (From  j3pti>oK<i>,  to  cat.)     The 

Wi'll  out. 

BKO'NCHIA.     {Bronchia,  iirum.  ncut.  plur.;  from 
the  throat.)     See  Trachea. 

BKONCHIAL.  [Bronchialis ;  from  bromfua.) 
Appertaining  to  the  windpipe,  or  bronchia ;  as  bron- 
chial gland,  aiterv.  *ic. 

BRONCHIALIS.     See  Bronchial. 

Bronciii.yles  ap.tkiu.k.  Bronchial  arteries. — 
Branches  of  the  aorta  given  off  in  the  chest. 

BroXchiales  fii.AMiuL.K.  Bronchial  glands. — 
Large  blackish  glands,  situated  about  the  bronchia 
and  trachea. 

BRONCHOCE  LE.  (From  /)f»)Xos,  Ihe  windpipe, 
and  Ki)\n,  a  tumour.)  Botium;  Hernia  v utturts ; 
Outtur  iiiiiiidniii ;  Trachelophyma  ;  Gosswm;  •Kxe- 
chebroncluts ;  Chmgrona;  Hernia  bronchialis;  Tra- 
cheocele. Derbyshire  neck.  This  disease  is  marked 
try  a  tumour  on  ihe  fore-part  of  the  neck,  and  seated 
between  the  trachea  and  skin.  In  general,  ii  has  been 
supposed  principally  to  occupy  the  thyroid  gl  tnd.  We 
are  given  to  understand  that  it  is  a  very  common  dis- 
order  in  Derbyshire;  but  its  occurrence  is  by  no  means 
frequent  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  Ire'and. 
Among  the  inhabitants  of  ihe  Alps,  and  other  moun- 
tainous i  ountries  bordering  thereon,  it  is  a  disease  very 
often  met  with,  and  is  th, -re  known  by  the  name  of 
goitre.  The  cause  which  gives  rise  to  il,  is  by  no 
means  certain,  and  the  observations  of  different  writers 

are  of  very  little  practical  utility.     Dr.  Sa 

troverts  the  general  idea  of  the  bronchocele  being  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  snow  water.  The  swelling  is  at 
I'ost  without  pain,  or  any  evident  fluctuation;  when 
is  of  longstanding,  and  the  swelling con- 
tfderable,  we  find  it  in  general  a  very  difficult  matter 
id  effect  a  cure  by  medicine,  or  any  external  applica- 
tion; and  it  might  be  unsafe  to  attempt  its  re-noval 
with  a-  knife,  on  account  of  the  enlarged  BtaU  if  Us 
arteries,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  carotids;  hut  'n  an 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  by  the  aid  of  medKine,  a 
cure  may  be  effected. 

Although  some  relief  has  been  obi  ai  tied  at  times,  and 
the  disease  probably  somewhat  retarded  by  externa] 
applications,  such  as  blisters,  disculient  eirbrocations, 
and  saponaceous  and  mercurial  plasters,  still  a  com- 
plete cute  has  seldom  been  effected  without  an  in'  ix- 
nal  use  of  medicine  ;  and  that  which  litis  always  proved 
the  most  efficacious,  is  burnt  sponge.  The  form  ander 
which  this  is  most  usually  exhibited,  is  that  of  a  lo- 
zenge. R.  spongise  ustse  3  ss.  mucilag.  Arab  j,<im.  q. 
s.  fiat  trochiscus.  When  the  tumour  appears  about 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  before  its  structure  has  been 
too  morbidly  deranged,  a  pill  consisting  of  a  grain  or 
two  of  calomel,  must  be  given  for  three  successive 
nights;  and,  on  the  fourth  morning,  a  saline  purge: 
•Every  night  afterward,  for  three  weeks,  one  of  the 

troches  should,  when  the  patient  is  in  bed,  be  put  un- 
der ihe  tongue,  suffered  to  dissolve  gradually,  and  the 
solution  swallowed.     The  disgust  al  first  arising 

this  remedy  soon  wears  off.  The  puis  and  the  purge 
are  to  he  repeated  at  the  end  of  three  weekSj  and  the 
troches  bad  recourse  to  as  before ;  .-111(111115  plan  is  to 

be  pursued  till  the  tumour  !s  entirely  dispersed.  Some 
recommend  the  burnt  sponge  to  lie  administered  in 
larger  doses.  Sulphuretted  potassa  dissolved  in  water 
in  ihe  proportion  of  30 grains  to  a  quart  daily  is  a 

remedy  which  litis  been  employed  by  Dr   Bichter  with 

success,  in  Borne  cases,  where  calcined  sponge  failed. 

Tie-  sodffi  subcaibonas  being  the  basis  of  burnt  sponge 
is  now  frequently  employed  instead  of  il,  and,  indeed' 
il  is  a  more  active  medicine. 

[Bronchocele  is  said  to  have  been  cured  by  iodine- 
for  which  see  that  article.      \. 

BRO'NCHO  the  windpipe.)     A  ca- 

tarrh :  a  suppression  of  the  voire  from  a  catarrh. 

BRONCHO'TOMY.  ( Bronrhntomia ;  from  /?„0y. 
xoc,  the  windpipe,  and  tcuvio,  to  cut.l  Tracheotomy  • 
Laryngotomy.     This  is  an  operation  in  which  an 
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opening  is  made  into  the  larynx,  or  trachea,  either  for 
me  purpose  ol  making  a  passage  for  the  air  unto  and 
out  of  the  lungs,  y*  ,.,.  prevent8  I 

amt  "  •-  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils, 

or _or extracting  foreign  bodies,  which  have  accident- 
ally fallen  into  the  trachea  ;  or,  lastly,  in  order  Co  tie 
able  to  inflate  the  lungs,  in  cases  of  sudden  suffoca- 
tion,  drowning,  ,vc.  its  practicableness,  and  little 
danger,  are  founded  on  the  facility  with  which  certain 
Wound:  ol  the  windpipe,  even  of  the  mosi  complicated 
kind,  nave  been  healed,  without  leaving  any  ill  i 
whatever,  and  on  ihe  nature  of  the  parts  cut,  which 
are  not  furnished  with  any  vessel  ol 

BRONCHUS.     (From  pnc\^,  to  pour.)     The  an- 
cients believed  thai  the  solids  were  conveyed  into  the 
stomach  bj  (he  resophagus,  and  the  fluids  by  thi 
chia;  whence  its  name.    1.  The  windpipe. 

2.  A  defluxiou  from  the  lances.     See  Catarrhut. 

BRONZE.  A  mixed  metal  consisting  chiefly  of 
copper,  wiili  a  small  portion  of  tin,  and  sometimes 
oilier  metals. 

BRONZITE.  A  massive  metal-like  mineral,  fre- 
quently resembling  bronze,  found  in  laige  masses  in 
beds  of  serpen  line  in  Upper  Stiria,  and  in  Perthshire. 

BROOKLIME.     See  Veronica  beccabunga. 

[BROOKS,  John,  M.D.  LL.D.  The  honourable 
John  Brooks  was  horn  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  in 
the  year  l~:>2.  His  lather,  Captain  Caleb  Brooks, 
was  a  respectable  independent  farmer,  and  the  son 
spent  his  earliest  years  in  the  usual  occupations  of  a 
farm.  He  received  no  education  preparatory  to  his 
professional  studies,  but  lliat.  of  the  town  school  ;  at 
which,  however,  he  was  able  to  acquire  suffic 

the  learned  languages  to  qualify  him  tor  the  profession 
of  medicine.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  w  as  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Simon  Tufts,  of  Pdedford,  by 
a  written  indenture  as  an  apprentice  for  seven  years  ; 
this  being  the  usual  custom  of  that  day. 

Having  finished  his  studies,  lie  chose  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Heading  as  his  residence,  and  commenced 
his  practice  there.  But  by  this  time,  the  storm  of  the 
revnlutionaiy  war  was  gathering;  and,  as  its  distant 
thunders  rolled  towards  our  shores,  the  hearts  of  the 
gallant  youth  of  our  country  responded  to  the  sound, 
and  prepaiations  for  the  field  superceded  the  minor 
concerns  of  life. 

Dr.  Brooks  accordingly  entered  into  the  military 
service  of  his  country.  As  a  Captain,  he  first  exhi- 
bited his  bravery  in  his  attack  upon  the  British  at 
Lexington,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston/  He  shortly 
after  received  the  commission  of  Major  in  the  Conti- 
nental army,  as  it  was  then  called.  In  1777,  he  was 
jiii''  ioted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  was  a  very  effi- 
cient officer  in  the  battles  of  Saratoga,  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  In  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, in  New-Jersey,  he  was  acting  Adjutant-Gene- 
ral, and  on  this,  as  on  all  occasions,  condticted  With 
great  coolness  and  bravery,  through  Ihe  whole  of  the 
revolutionary  war. 

After  the  war,  he  recommenced  ihe  practice  of 
physic,  and  continued  for  many  years  in  high  estima- 
tion as  a  practitioner.  Ii  is  said  of  him,  that,  "  As  a 
physician,  he  ranked  in  the  I'nst  class  of  practitioners. 
He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  those  qualities 
which  were  calculated  to  render  him  the  most  useful 
in  his  professional  labours,  and  the  delight  of  those  to 
whom  he  administered  relief  His  manners  w 
nified,  courteous,  and  benign.  He  was  kind,  patient, 
and  attentive.  His  Kind  offices  were  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable from  the  felicitous  manner  in  which  he  per- 
formed them.  His  mind  was  well  furnished  with 
scientific  and  practical  know  ledge,  lie  was  accurate 
in  his  investigatio,  in  his  discernment 

He  therefore  rarely  failed  in  forming  a  tine  dia 
If  he  were  not  so  bold  and  daring  as  some,  in  the 
administration  ol  remedies,  it  \ 

inent  and  good  sense  led  him  to  preti  i  erring  on  the 

side  of  prudence,  rather  than  on  that  of  rashness.    He 

w  ached  the  operations  ol'  nature,  ami  never  irrter- 

miless  ii  was  obvious  i.e  cot  upport 

Be  was  truly  the  '  Hierophant  of  Nature,' study- 

ruysteries,  and  obeying  her  oracles." 

Hi.  Brooks  became  so  grea'  a  favourite  of  his  coun- 
trymen, thai  he  was  finally  elected  Governor  of  the 
state  of  Massai  huselts.     Dr.  Thai  her  says  of  him:— 

"Having  faithfully  and  ably  discharged  the  duties 
of  chief   magistrate  lor  seven  successive  years,   he 
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expressed  his  determination  to  retire  from  the  cares 
il    public   life.      How  great  were  the 
would  a  large  majority 
ot  his  fellow-citii  ained  his  valuable  ser- 

vices;   i,i, t   they  forbore  urging  him  to  any  farther 
sacrifices  fi  :ountry.    He  n 

pnvate  in.  ana  v,  ut,  Ul(.  iove  aM(1  bieee- 

Hedied  in  March,  1825,  in 
rhach.  Med.  Bug.    A.J 

BRO*  ).d.     See  Spa  n, 

BROSI3  om    fiouicino;,    eatable.)      The 

■  its  iii  ihe  Liiunuan  svstem. 
Class,  Dial  ia  :  <  >  dei , 

Brosimi  -  he  specific  name  of  the 

tree,  which  affords  the  bread-nut. 

.  N,  John,  bom  m  ihe  county  of  Berwick,  in 
1733.  lie  made  very  rapid  progress  in"  his  youth  in  the 
learned  languages,  and  at  Ihe  a^'e  of  twenty  went  to 
Edinburgh  to  study  theology ;  but  before  be  could  be 
oidaiued,  became  attai  lied  to  free  living  and  free 
thinking.  About  1759,  having' translated  the  inaugu- 
lal  thesis  of  a  medical  candidate  into  Latin,  and  the 
performance  being  highly  applauded,  he  was  led  to  the 
study  of  medicine.  The  professors  at  Edinburgh 
allow  ,'d  him  lo  iii, end  their  lectures  gratuitously;  and 
he  maintained  himself  by  instructing  the  students  in 
Latin,  and  composing  or  translating  their  dissertations. 
Dr. Cullen  particularly  encouraged  him, notwithstand- 
ing ins  irregularities,  employing  him  as  tutor  to  his 
sons,  and  allowing  him  lo  repeat  and  enlarge  upon  his- 
lectures  in  the  evening,  to  those  pupils  who  chose  to 
attend.  In  1765  he  married,  and  his  house  was  soon 
filed  with  boarders  :  bit  his  imprudence  brought  on 
bankruptcy  within  four  years  after.  About  this  period 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  one  of  tne  me- 
dical chaiis;  and  attributing  his  failure  to  Dr.  Cullen, 
became  bis  declared  enemy.  This  probably  deter- 
mined him  to  form  his  new  system  of  medicine,  after- 
ward published  under  the  title  of  "  Klementa  JNledi- 
ciiKi:"  in  which  certainly  much  genius  is  displayed, 
but  little  acquaintance  with  practice,  or  with  what 
had  been  written  before  on  the  subject.  His  chief  ob- 
ject seems  to  base  been  to  reduce  the  medical  art  to 
the  utmost  simplicity  :  whence  he  arranged  all  dis- 
eases under  the  two  divisions  of  sthenic  and  asthenic, 
and  maintained  that  all  agents  operate  on  the  body  as 
i  that  we  bad  only  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  force  of  these  according  to  circumstances.  At  the 
head  of  his  stimulant  remedies,  be  places  wine,  brandy, 
and  opium,  iii  tbc  recommendation  of  which  he  is 
il;  and  especially  betrays  his  partiality  to 
them  by  asserting,  contrary  to  universal  experience, 
that  he  found  them  in  his  own  person  the  best  pre- 
servatives against  the  gout.  He  is  said  to  have  pre- 
pared himself  tor  his  lectures  by  a  huge  dose  of  lau- 
danum in  whiskey  ;  ami  thus  roused  himself  to  a  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm  bordering  on  frenzy.  After  com- 
pleting his  work,  he  procured  a  degree  from  St.  An- 
drew's, and  commenced  public  teacher.  The  novelty 
and  imposing  simplicity  of  his  doctrines  procured  him 
at  first  a  pretty  numerous  class :  but  being  irregular  in 
his  attendance,  and  his  habits  of  intemperance  in- 
en  asing,  they  fell  offby  degri  i  •:  and  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  quit  Edinburgh  in 
1786.  He  then  s<  tiled  in  London,  but  met  with  little 
success,  and  in  about  two  years  after  died.  His  opi- 
nions at  li.s;  found  many  supporters,  as  well  in  this  as 
in  other  countries  ;  hut  they  appear  new  nearly  fallen 
into  deserved  oblivion. 

BROWN  SB. Ml.      Pearl   spar.     Sideroculritc.     A 
wn,  in  black  Mar;  harder  than  the 
calcareous, but  yields  to  the  knife. 

BROWNE,  Sin  Thomas,  was  bom  in  Cheapside, 
1605.  After  studying  and  practising  for  a  short  time 
atOsford,  m  three  years  in  travelling,  gra* 

duatingat  length  at  Leyden.    He  then  came  to  Lon» 

don.  and  gjp  .Medici ;"   which  ex- 

citedgres  a  work  of  genius,  though  ble- 

mished I:  stitions  teen  pre- 

vailing   j  settled  at  No  w  ten,  and  got 

into  verygood  practice;  and  \  n  honor- 

ins.     In 
popular  work   'On  Vulgar 
really  to  his  fame  ;  though  he 
injudicieusly   rani  I  ■     ■  m  among; 

1  by  Charles  11. :  and  died  at 
the  termination  oi  Ins  77tii  year.    His  son  Edward 
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was  also  a  physician,  anil  attained  considerable  emi- 
nence, having  liad  the  honour  of  attending  Charles  11. 
and  William  111.,  and  being  for  three  years  president 
of  the  college. 

[BRUCE,  Archibald,  M.D.  A  native  of  New- 
York,  born  in  J777,  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
He  studied  physic  under  Dr.  Hosack,  visited  Europe, 
and  graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1800.  During 
a  tour  of  two  years  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italj , 
Dr.  Bruce  collected  a  mineralogical  cabinet  of  great 
value  and  extent.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he 
married  in  London,  and  came  out  to  New- York  in 
the  summer  of  1803,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a 

practitioner  of  medicine.     In  1*07,  he  was  appointed 

professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Mineralogy,  in  the 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New- York. 

In  1810,  he  commenced  the  editorship  of  a  Journal  of 

American  Mineralogy,  after  the  manner  of  the  well 

known  work  issued  by  the  School  of  Mines,  at  Paris. 

It  met  with  becoming  success,  and  had  many  valuable 

contributors  to  its  pages ;  but  owing  to  vai  tons  causes, 

was  never  carried  beyond  the  completion  of  the  first 

volume.  The  Mineralogical  Journal  contributed  ma- 
terially to  extend  the  fame  of  Dr.  Bruce,  as  well  as  his 

discovery  of  the  hydrate  of  magnesia,  at  llohokeu. 

He  died  in  February,  1818,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  age. 

— See  Thach.  Mtd.  Biog.    A.] 

BRU  (JEA.     (So  named  by  Sir  Joseph   Banks,  in 

honour  of  Mr.  Bruce,  the  traveller  in  Abyssinia,  who 

first   brought  the  seeds  thence  into  England.)     The    teeth  together,  most  frequently  observed  in  such  chit 

name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liimatan  system,    dren  as  have  worms. 


gained  great  reputation,  so  as  to  be  consulted  by  most 
of  the  princes  of  Germany.  He  discovered  the  mucous 
glands  in  the  duodenum;  and  was  author  of  MtaraJ 
inconsiderable  works.     He  died  in  1727. 

Brunner's  olanus.  Bru ii m  n  g liuiil ul(B.  Peyer's 
glands.  The  muciparous  gland.-,  situated  between  the 
villous  and  cellular  coal  of  the  intestinal  canal;  so 
named  after  Brunner,  who  discovered  them. 

BBUN8WICK  GREEN.  An  ammoniaco-muriate 
of  copper.  . 

BRUNTKUP  FERZ.    Purple  copper  ore. 

Bro'nos.    An  erysipelatous  eruption. 

Bru  sirs.     See  Ruscus. 

Bri  t'a.  An  Arabian  word  which  means  instinct, 
and  is  also  applied  to  Savine. 

Bru'tiA.  An  epithet  for  the  most  resinous  kind  of 
pirch,  and  therefore  used  to  make  the  Oleum  I'icinum. 
The  Pix  Urmia  w  as  so  called  from  Brutia,  a  country 
in  the  extreme  par's  of  Italy,  where  it  was  produced. 

Bruti'no.    Turpentine. 

Bru  TOBON.  The  name  of  an  ointment  used  by  the 
Greeks. 

Britua.    See  Cissampclos  Pareira. 

Bruxane'li.  (Indian.)  A  tall  tree  in  Malabar,  the' 
bark  of  which  is  diuretic. 

Bry'gmi  s.  (From  (3puxa>,  to  make  a  noise.)  A 
peculiar  kind  of  noise,  such  as  is  made  by  gnashing  or 
grating  the  teeth;  or,  according  to  some,  a  certain  kind 
of  convulsion  affecting  the  lower  jaw,  and  striking  the 


Class,  Dioecia :  Order,  Tctrandria 

Brucea  antidysenterica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  from  which  it  was  erroneously  supposed 
we  obtained  the  Angustura  bark.    See  Cusparia. 

Brucea  ferruginea.  This  plant  was  also  sup- 
posed to  allbrd  the  Angustura  bark. 

BRUCIA.  Brucine.  A  new  vegetable  alkali,  lately 
extracted  from  the  bark  of  the  false  Angustura,  or 
.Brucia  antidysenterica,  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou. 
After  being  treated  with  sulphuric  aether,  to  get  rid  of 
a  fatly  matter,  it  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  alko- 
hol.  The  dry  residuum,  from  the  evaporated  alko- 
holic  solution,  was  treated  with  Goulard's  extract,  or 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  to  throw  down  the  colour: 
big  matter,  and  the  excess  of  lead  was  separated  by  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  nearly  colour- 
less alkaline  liquid  was  saturated  with  oxalic  acid,  and 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  saline  mass  being  freed 
from  its  remaining  colouring  particles  by  absolute 
alkohol,  was  then  decomposed  by  lime  or  magnesia, 
When  the  brucia  was  disengaged.  It  was  dissolved  in 
boiling  alkohol,  and  obtained  in  crystals,  by  the  slow 
evaporation  of  the  liquid.  These  crystals,  when  ob- 
tained by  very  slow  evaporation,  are  oblique  prisms, 
the  bases  of  which  are  parallelograms.  When  depo- 
sited from  a  saturated  solution  in  boiling  water,  by 
cooling,  it  is  in  bulky  plates,  somi  .viiai  similar  to  bo- 
racic  acid  in  appearance.  It  is  soluble  in  5UU  limes  us 
weight  of  boiling  water,  and  in  £.'>()  of  cold.  Its  solu- 
bility is  much  increased  by  the  c,.:ouring  matter  ol  the 
bark. 

Its  taste  is  exceedingly  bitter,  acrid,  and  durable  in 
the  mouth.  When  administered  in  doses  of  a  few 
grains,  it  is  poisonous,  acting  on  animals  like  strych- 
nia, but  much  less  violently.  It  is  not  affected  by  the 
air.  The  dry  crystals  fuse  at  a  temperature  a  little 
above  that  of  boiling  water,  and  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  wax.  At  a  strong  heat  it  is  resolved  into  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  without  any  trace  of 
azote.  It  combines  with  the  acids,  aud  forms  both 
neutral  and  super-salts. 

Brucine.    See  Brucia. 

BRUISE  WORT.    See  Saponaria. 

BRUM  A  LIS.  (From  Brama,  winter.)  Hyemahs. 
Belonging  to  winter. 

Brumalles  plant*.  Plants  which  flower  in  our 
winter,  common  about  the  cape. 

Brune'lla.     See  Prunella.  

BRUNN  ER,  John  Conrad,  was  born  in  Switzerland 
in  1653.  He  obtained  his  degree  in  medicine  at  Stras- 
burg  when  only  nineteen.  He  afterward  spent  several 
years  in  improving  himself  at  different  univi 
particularly  at  Paris;  where  he  made  many  experi- 
ments on  the  pancreas,  and  found  that  it  might  be  re- 
moved from  a  dog  with  impunity.  On  his  return  he 
was  made  professor  of  medicine  at  Heidelburg;  and 
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BRYONIA.  (From  /3puw,  to  abound,  from  its 
abundance.)  Bryony.  1.  The  name  ol  a  genus  of 
plants  in  llie  Linna-un  system.  Class,  JJiwcia;  Order, 
Syngenesia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  white  bryony. 
See  Bryonia  alba. 

Bryonia  alba.  The  systematic  name  of  the  while 
bryony  plant.  Vitis  alba  syloestris  ;  Jlgroslis ;  An- 
pelosagria;  Arcluustris ;  Echetrosis  of  Hippocrates. 
Bryonia  aspera ;  Cedrostis;  Chelidonium ;  Eabrusca; 
Melothrum;  Ophrostaphylou ;  Psilothrum.  Bryonia 
— foliil  palntatis  utrini/uc  callosu-scabris  of  Linnieus. 
This  plant  is  very  common  in  woods  and  hedges.  The 
root  has  a  very  nauseous  biting  taste,  and  disagreeable 
smell.  Bergius  suites  the  virtues  of  this  root  to  be  pur- 
gative, hydragogue,  enrmenagogue,  and  diuretic;  the 
fresh  root  emetic.  This  powerful  and  irritating 
cathartic,  though  now  seldom  prescribed  by  physicians, 
is  said  to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  evacuating  serous 
humours,  and  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  hydropical 
rases.  Instances  of  its  good  effects  in  other  chronic 
diseases  are  also  mentioned ;  as  astlmia,  mania,  and 
epilepsy.  In  small  doses,  it  is  reported  to  operate  as  a 
diuretic,  and  to  be  resolvent  and  deobstruent.  In 
powder,  from  3j.  to  a  drachm,  it  proves  strongly  pur- 
game,  and  the  juice,  which  issurs  spontaneously,  in 
doses  of  a  spoonful  or  more,  has  similar  effects,  but  is 
more  gentle  in  its  operation.  An  extract  prepared  by 
water,  acts  more  mildly,  and  with  greater  safely,  than 
the  root  iir  substance,  given  from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm.  It  is  said  to  prove  a  gentle  purgative,  and 
likewise  to  operate  powerfully  by  urine.  Of  the  ex- 
pressed  juice,  a  spoonful  acts  violently  both  upwards 
and  downwards;  but  cream  of  tartar  is  said  to  takeoff 
its  virulence.  Externally,  the  fresh  root  has  been 
employed  in  cataplasms,  as  are  solvent  anddiscuUent: 
also  in  ischiadic  and  other  rheumatic  affections. 

Bryonia  mkchoacuana  nigricans.  A  name  given 
to  t lie  jalap  root. 

Bryonia  nigra.    See  Tamus  communis. 

Bryonia  peruviana.    Jalap. 

BRY'ONY.     See  Bryonia  nigra. 

Bryony,  black.     See  'Jam us. 

Bryony,  white.     See  Bryonia  alba. 

Bry'thion.     Bpvdiov.     A  malagma;  so  called  and 
jineta. 

Bky'ton.  (From /3pvi>),  to  pour  out.)  A  kind  of  ale 
or  w  ine,  made  of  barley. 

Bubasteco'rdium.  (From  bubastus  and  cor,  the 
In-art.)  A  name  formerly  given  to  artemisia,  or  mug- 
wort. 

BU'BO.  (From  fjoufiuiv,  the  gToin ;  because  they 
most  frequently  happen  in  that  part  )  Modern  sur- 
geons mean,  by  tliin  term,  a  swelling  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  particularly  of  those  of  the  groin  and  ax:lla. 
The  disease  may  arise  from  the  mere  irritation  of  sonuj 
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local  disorder,  when  it  is  called  sympathetic  bubo ;  from 
tne  absorption  of  some  irritating  matter,  sucli  as  the 
venereal  poison  ;  or  from  constitutional  causes,  as  in 
the  pestilential  bubo,  and  scrophulous  swellings,  of  the 
inguinal  and  axillary  gland. 

Bu  BON-  (Prom  jJovSuv,  the  groin,  or  a  tumour  to 
winch  that  part  is  liable,  and  which  it  was  supposed  to 
cure.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaian 
system.     Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Digynia. 

Bubon  galbanum.  The  syslemalic  name  of  the 
plant  which  affords  the  officinal  galbanum.  Albetad; 
Chalbane ;  Oesor.  The  plant  is  also  named  Ferula 
Africana;  Orcoselinum  Africanum  ;  Anisum  frutico- 
sum  galbaniferum;  Anisum  Africanum  fruticescens ; 
Ayborzal.  The  lovage-leaved  bubon.  Bubon;— foliis 
rhombtis  dentatis  striatis  glabris,  umbellis  paucis,  of 
Limia-us.  Galbanum  is  the  gummi-resinous  juice, 
obtained  partly  by  its  spontaneous  exudation  from  the 
joints  of  the  stem,  but  more  generally,  and  in  greater 
abundance,  by  making  an  incision  in  the  stalk,  a  few 
inches  above  the  root,  from  which  it  immediately 
issues,  and  soon  becomes  sufficiently  concrete  to  be 
gathered.  It  is  imported  into  England  from  Turkey, 
and  the  East  Indies,  in  large,  softish,  ductile,  pale- 
coloured  masses,  which,  by  age,  acquire  a  brownish' 
yellow  appearance;  these  are  intermixed  with  distinct 
whitish  tears,  that  are  the  most  pure  part  of  the  mass. 
Galbanum  has  a  strong  unpleasant  smell,  and  a  warm, 
bitterish,  acrid  taste.  Like  the  other  gummy  resins,  it 
unites  with  water,  by  trituration  into  a  milky  liquor, 
but  does  not  perfectly  dissolve,  as  some  have  reported, 
in  water,  vinegar,  or  wine.  Rectified  spirit  takes  up 
much  more  than  either  of  these  menstrua,  but  not  the 
whole ;  the  tincture  is  of  a  bright  golden  colour.  A 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  rectified  spirit,  and  one  of 
water,  dissolves  all  but  the  impurities,  which  are  com- 
monly in  considerable  quantity.  In  distillation  with 
water,  the  oil  separates  and  rises  to  the  surface,  in 
colour  yellowish,  in  quantity  one-twentieth  of  the 
weight  of  the  galbanum.  Galbanum,  medicinally  con- 
sidered, may  be  said  to  hold  a  middle  rank  between 
assafoetida  and  ammoniacum  ;  but  its  foetidness  is  very 
inconsiderable,  especially  when  compared  with  the 
former:  it  is  therefore  accounted  less  antispasmodic, 
nor  are  its  expectorant  qualities  equal  to  those  of  the 
latter:  it  however  is  esteemed  more  efficacious  than 
either  in  hysterical  disorders.  Externally,  it  is  often 
applied,  by  surgeons,  to  expedite  the  suppuration  of 
inflammatory  and  indolent  tumours,  and,  by  physicians, 
as  a  warm  stimulating  plaster.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  pilulm  galbani  composita:,  the  emplastrum  galbani 
compositum  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  in  the 
emplastrum  gummosum  of  the  Edinburgh! 

Bubon  m aceponicum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  aflbrds  the  semen  petroselini  JUacedoniei 
of  the  shops.  Apium  petraum ;  Petrapium,  Mace- 
donian parsley.  This  plant  is  similar  in  quality  to  the 
common  parsley,  but  weaker  and  less  grateful.  The 
seeds  enter  the  celebrated  compounds  mithridate  and 
theriaca. 

Bubo'nium.  (From  fiovSwv,  the  groin.)  A  name  of 
the  golden  starwort;  so  called  because  it  was  supposed 
to  be  efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  groin. 

BUBONOCELE.  (From  {Sobtiwv,  the  groin,  and 
KTiXrj,  a  tumour.)  Hernia  inguinalis.  Inguinal  her- 
nia, or  rupture  of  the  groin.  A  species  of  hernia,  in 
which  the  bowels  protrude,  at  the  abdominal  ring. 
See  Hernia  inguinalis. 

BUCCA.  (Hebrew.)  The  cheek.  The  hollow 
inner  part  of  the  cheek,  that  is  inflated  by  the  act  of 
blowing. 

Buccacra'ton.  (Frombucca, or buccella,  and  «rpau, 
to  mix.}  A  morsel  of  bread  sopped  in  wine,  which 
served  in  old  times  for  a  breakfast. 

BU'CCAL.  (From  bucca,  the  cheek.)  Belonging 
to  the  cheek 

Buccinalks  olandul*.  The  small  glands  of  the 
mouth,  under  the  cheek,  which  assist  in  secreting 
saliva  into  that  cavity. 

Bu'ccea.     (From  bucca,  the  cheek  ;  as  much  as  can 
be  contained  at  one  time  within  the  checks.)    1.  A 
mouthful ;  a  morsel. 
2.  A  polypus  of  the  nose. 

Bucckla'tojj.  (From  buccella,  a  morsel.)  A  purg- 
ing medicine,  made  up  in  the  form  of  a  loaf;  consisting 
of  scauunony,  &x.  put  into  fermented  flour,  and  then 
baked  in  an  oven, 
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Bucce'lla.  Paracelsus  calls  the  polypus  in  the  nose 
by  this  name,  because  he  supjKises  it  to  be  a  portion  of 
flesli  parting  from  the  bucca,  and  insinuating  itself  into 
the  nose. 

Buccella'tio.  (From  bucellatus,  cut  into  small 
piececi.)  Baccellalio.  A  method  of  stopping  an 
hemorrhage,  by  applying  small  piecesof  lint  to  the  vein, 
or  artery. 

BUCCINA'TOR.  (From  jiovKavov,  a  trumpet;  so 
named  from  its  use  in  forcing  the  breath  to  sound  the 
trumpet.)  Retractor  anguli  oris  of  Albinus,  and 
alveolo-maxitlaire  of  Dumas.  The  trumpeter's  mus- 
cle. The  buccinator  was  long  thought  to  be  a  muscle 
of  the  lower  jaw,  arising  from  the  upper  alveoli,  and 
inserted  into  the  lower  alveoli,  to  pull  the  jaw  up- 
wards ;  but  its  origin  and  insertion,  and  the  direction  of 
its  fibres,  are  quite  the  reverse  of  this.  For  this  large 
flat  muscle,  which  forms  in  a  manner  the  walls  of  the 
cheek,  arises  chiefly  from  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
lower  jaw-bone,  and  partly  also  from  the  end  of  the 
alveoli,  or  socket  process  of  the  upper-jaw,  close  by  the 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone:  it  goes  forward, 
with  direct  fibres,  to  be  implanted  into  the  corner  of  the 
mouth;  it  is  thin  and  flat,  covers  in  the  mouth,  and 
forms  the  walls  of  the  cheek,  and  is  perforated  in  the 
middle  of  the  cheek  by  the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland. 
These  are  its  principal  uses: — it  flattens  the  cheek,  and 
so  assists  in  swallowing  liquids;  it  turns,  or  helps  to 
turn,  the  morsel  in  the  mouth  while  chewing,  and  pre- 
vents it  from  getting  without  the  line  of  the  teeth  ;  in 
blowing  wind  instruments,  it  both  receives  and  expels 
the  wind  ;  it  dilates  like  a  bag,  so  as  to  receive  the 
wind  in  the  cheeks;  and  it  contracts  upon  the  wind,  so 
as  to  expel  the  wind,  and  to  swell  the  note.  In  blow- 
ing the  strong  wind-instruments,  we  cannot  blow  from 
the  lungs,  for  it  distresses  the  breathing,  we  reserve  the 
air  in  the  mouth,  which  we  keep  continually  full ;  and 
from  this  circumstance,  as  mentioned  above,  it  is 
named  buccinator,  from  blowing  the_ trumpet. 

Bu'ccula.  (Diminutive  of  iucca,  the  cheek.)  The 
fleshy  part  under  the  chin. 

Bucephalon,  red-fruited.     See  TYopkis  Americana. 
Bu'ieras.     (From  fiovs,  an  ox,  and  xspas,  a  horn; 
)  so  called  from  the  horn-like  appearance  of  its  seed.) 
Buceros.     See  Trigonella  Fwnumgracum. 

BUCHAN,  William,  was  born  at  Ancram,  in 
1729.  After  studying  at  Edinburgh,  he  settled  in  Shef- 
field, and  was  soon  appointed  physician  to  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  at  Ackworth :  but  that  establishment 
being  afterward  given  up,  he  went  to  practise  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  remained  several  years.  During  that 
period  he  composed  his  celebrated  work,  called  "  Do- 
mestic Medicine,"  on  the  plan  of  Tissot's  "  Avis  am 
Peoples  ;"  which  has  been  very  extensively  circulated, 
translated  into  other  languages,  and  obtained  the  au- 
thor a  gold  medal,  with  a  commendatory  letter,  from 
the  Empress  of  Russia.  It  has  been  objected,  that 
such  publications  tend  to  degrade  and  injure  the  me- 
dical profession;  but  it  does  not  appear,  that  those 
who  ate  properly  qualified  can  suffer  permanently 
thereby.  There  seems  more  foundation  for  the  opinion, 
that  imaginary  diseases  will  be  multiplied,  and  patients 
sometimes  fall  victims  to  their  complaints,  being 
treated  by  those  who  do  not  properly  understand 
them.  Dr.  Buchan  afterward  practised  in  London, 
and  published  some  other  works  ;  and  died  in  1805 
BUCK-BEAN.  See  Menyanthes  trifcliata. 
BUCK-THOUN.  See  Rhamnus  catharticus. 
BUCK- WHEAT.  See  Polygonum  fagopyrum. 
Buck-Wheat,  eastern.  See  Polygonum  divaricatum. 
BUCNEMIA.  {Bucnemia;  from  Sou,  a  Creek  aug- 
ment, and  Ki't/un,  the  leg.)  A  name  in  Good's  Noso- 
logy for  a  genus  of  disease  characterized  by  a  tense, 
diffuse,  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  lower  extremity; 
usually  commencing  at  the  inguinal  glands,  and  ex- 
tending in  the  course  of  the  lymphatics,  it  embraces 
two  specks;  1.  Bucnemia  sparganosis,  the  puerperal 
tumid  leg.  ,. ,        ,,    .    ,. 

2.  Bucnemia  tropica,  the  tumid  leg  ofhot  climates. 
Bucba'nion.     (From  (lovs,  an  ox,  and  Kpaviov,  the 
head;  so  called  from   its  supposed   resemblance  to  a 
cull's  snout.)     The  Snap-dragon  plant.     See  Antir 
rhinum. 

Bu'cton.     The  hymen,  according  to  Piraius. 
Bioa'ntia.     Chilblains. 
BUGLE.     See  PruniUa. 

[Bcoxe  weed.    This  plant  is  the  Lycojms  Ftf 
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Hnica.  It  has  of  late  been  popular  as  a  remedy  in 
bleeding  from  the  lungs,  taken  freely  in  the  form  of 
decoction.  It  is  not,  however,  introduced  as  a  medi- 
cinal plant  into  the  American  Pharmacopoeia,  nor  in 
Bigtlow's  Materia  Medica.  Physicians  in  general 
place  little  confidence  in  its  efficacy.    A.l 

BUGLOSS.     See  Anchusa  officinalis. 

Buglo'ssa.    See  Anchusa  officinalis. 

BUGLUSSIM.  {J!uglossum,i.  n.;  from  (iovc,  an 
ox,  and  yXuxrcra,  a  tongue:  so  called  from  the  shape 
and  roughness  of  its  leaf.)     See  Jltuhusa  officinalis, 

Buglossum  anuustikolium.  See  Anchusa  offici- 
nalis. 

Buglossum  majus.     See  Anchusa  officinalis. 

Buglossum  sativum.     See  Anchusa  officinalis. 

Buglossum  sylvkstre.    The  stone  bugloss. 

Bu  gula.  (A  diminutive  of  bugiossa.)  See  Ajuga 
pyraiiiidalis. 

[BUHKSTONE.  Millstone.  "  The  exterior  aspect 
of  this  mineral  is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  occurs  in 
amorphous  masses,  partly  compact,  but  always  con- 
taining a  greater  or  less  number  of  irregular  cavities. 
Sometimes  the  mass  is  comparatively  compact,  and 
the  cavities  small  and  less  frequent,  but  they  always 
exist  even  in  specimens  of  a  moderate  size.  These 
cavities  are  sometimes  crossed  by  siliceous  threads  or 
membranes,  much  resembling  the  interior  structure  of 
certain  bones;  and  are  sometimes  lined  by  siliceous 
incrustations,  or  crystals  of  quartz. 

Its  fracture  is  nearly  even,  sometimes  dull,  and 
sometimes  smooth,  like  that  of  flint.  Its  colour  is 
gray  or  whitish,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  blue,  and 
sometimes  yellowish  or  reddish.  .Near  Paris,  the 
Buhrstone  occurs  in  beds,  unusually  horizontal,  and 
seldom  more  than  0  or  10  feet  thick.  It  contains  no 
organic  remains.  Its  cavities  are  often  crossed  by 
threads,  and  tilled  with  argillaceous  marl  or  sand; 
but  are  very  seldom  lined  by  crystals  of  quartz. 

In  Georgia,  (United  States,)  the  Buhrstone  is  found 
near  the  boundary  of  South  Carolina,  about  40  miles 
from  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  cover  shell  limestone. 
Some  of  its  cavities  are  those  of  shells  in  a  siliceous 
jtate,  and  lined  by  siliceous  incrustations,  or  crystals 
of  quartz.  Others  are  traversed  by  minute  threads, 
or  contain  a  friable  substance  somewhat  argillaceous. 
Us  hardness  and  cavities,  when  not  too  numerous, 
render  it  peculiarly  useful  for  making  millstones. 
Uence  also  it  is  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of 
Millstone." — See  Cleav.  Min.    A.] 

BULBIFEKUS.  (From  bulbus,  and  fero,  to  hoar. ) 
Bulb  bearing.  Having  one  or  more  bulbs;  applied  to 
Itemn   Cauhs  bulbiferus. 

BULBOCA'STaNUM.  (From  (ioUoc,  a  bulb,  and 
ta^avw,  a  chesiiut:  so  called  from  its  bulbous  ap- 
pearance.)    See  Illinium  bulbocastanam. 

BULBOCAVEftKO'SUS.  (So  called  from  its  ori- 
gin ami  insertion.)    See  Accelerator  urinw. 

l'.u'f.BONAc  ii.    See  Lunaria  rcduira. 

BULBOSUS.  (From  bulba,  a  bulb.)  Bulbous  : 
applied  in  anatomy  to  soft  parts  which  are  naturally 
enlarged,  as  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra.  In  bota- 
ny, to  roots  which  have  a  bulb ;  as  tulip, onion,  lily,&c. 

B'/lbos*.  (From  bulbus.)  The  name  of  a  class 
of  Caisulpmus's  systematic  method,  consisting  of 
heiuaceous  vegetables,  which  have  a  bulbous  root,  and 
a  iiericarpium,  divided  into  three  cells;  also,  the  name 
bf  one  of  the  natural  orders  of  plants. 

BULBULUS.     A  litte  bulb. 

BULBUS.  (Bo\6os,  a  bulb,  or  somewhat  rounded 
toot.)  A  globular,  or  pyrilbrm  coated  body,  solid,  or 
formed  of  fleshy  scales  or  layers,  constituting  the 
lower  part  of  some  plants,  and  giving  off  radicals  from 
the  circumference  of  the  flattened  basis.  A  bulb  dif- 
fers from  a  tuber,  Which  is  a  farinaceous  root,  and 
sends  off  radicles  in  every  direction. 

Bulbs  are  divided  into, 

1.  The  solid,  which  consists  of  a  solid  fleshy  nutri- 
tious substance  ;  as  in  Crocus  sativus,  Celekieum  an- 
tu.rn.nale.  Tuiipa  gesneriana. 

3  The  scaly,  which  consists  of  fleshy  concentncal 
scales  attached  to  a  radical  plate  ;  as  in  Mh 

3.  The  squamose,  consisting  of  concave,  overlapping 
scales;  as iu  J. ilium  cmididum,  and  Lilium  bulbiferum. 

4.  The  compounded,  consisting  of  several  lesser 
bulbs,  lying  close  to  each  other:  as  in  Milium 

The  bulbs  of  the  orchis  tribe  differ  from  the  common 
bulbs  in  not  sending  off  radicles  from  the  lower  part, 
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but  from  between  the  stem  and  basis.    These  arc  dis- 
tinguished into, 

5.  The/,  ■  ing  two  bulbs  of  a  round  oh  ■ 

long  form,;  as  in  Orchis  morio,  and  Orchis  tnascula, 

mate,  a  compressed  bulb,  hand  like,  divided 
below  into  linger-like  lolxs  ;  as  in  Orchis  maculate. 

Bulbus  esc  i  i.ewis,  Such  bulbous  roots  as  are 
commonly  eaten  are  so  called. 

Bulbus  vobhtorius.    See  Uyacinthus  muscari. 

BULGE-WATER-TREE.    The  Oeoffrbya  jamai- 

BULI'MIA.     (From  (3ou,  a  particle  of  excess,  aid 

Xt/uo;,  hunger)      Bulimiasis ;    Boulimos ;   Bulimus; 

of  Avicenna.  it  in  a;    Appetitus 

caninus  1  Phagedena;   Adcphagia;  Bupeina;    i'ljno- 

rexia.     Insatiable  hunger,  or  canine  appetite. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  tin-  use   iu  the  class 

Locales,  and  order  Vysorexia ;  and  distinguishes 
iea  I.  Bulimia  lir  1 1  ii  a  ii  ii  in  ;  ill  which  there 
is  no  other  disorder  of  the  stomach,  than  an  excessi;  e 
craving  of  lood.  2.  Bulimia  syncopal  is ;  in  which 
there  is  a  frequent  desire  of  food,  and  the  sense  of 
hunger  is  preceded  by  swooning.  3;  Bulimia  emi  In  a, 
also cynorexia ;  in  which  an  extraordinary  appetite 
for  food  is  followed  by  vomiting.  The  real  causes  of 
this  disease  are,  perhaps,  not  properly  understood.  In 
gome  cases,  it  has  been  supposed  to  proceed  Horn  an 
acid  iu  the  stomach,  and  in  others,  from  a  superabun- 
dance of  acid  iu  the  gastric  juice,  and  from  indigested 
sordts,  or  worms.  Some  consider  it  as  depending 
more  frequently  on  monstrosity  than  disease.  An  ex- 
traordinary and  well  attested  ease  of  this  di 
related  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Phy- 
sical Journal,  of"  a  French  prisoner,  who,  in  one  day, 
consumed  of  raw  cow's  udder  4  lbs.,  raw  beef  10  lbs., 
candles  2  lbs. ;  total,  16  lbs. ;  besides  .3  bottles  of  porter. 

Bulimia  adephagia.     A  voracious  appetite. 

Bulimia  canina.  A  voracious  appetite,  with  sub- 
sequent vomiting. 

Bulimia  cardialgica.  A  voracious  appetite,  with 
heartburn. 

Bulimia  convulsORUM.  A  voracious  appetite, 
which  attends  some  convulsive  diseases. 

Bulimxa  kmetica.  A  voracious  appetite,  with  vo- 
miting. 

Bulimia  esurigio.     Gluttony. 

Bulimia  helluonum.     Gluttony. 

Bulimia  syncopalis.  A  voracious  appetite,  with 
fainting  from  hunger. 

Bulimia  verminosa.  A  voracious  appetite  from 
worms.  , 

BULIMI'ASIS.     See  Bulimia. 

BULIMUS.     See  Bui 

BULl'THUM.  (From  /3ouc,  an  ox,  and  \iOos,  a 
stone.)  A  be/.oar,  or  stone  found  in  the  kidneys,  or 
gall,  or  urinary  bladder,  of  an  ox,  or  cow. 

BULLA.  A  bubble.  A  clear  vesicle,  which  arises 
from  burns,  or  scalds  ;  or  other  causes. 

[This  word  is  also  applied  by  Linnatus  to  a  genus 
of  univalve  shells.    A.l 

BUXLACE.  The  English  name  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Primus  insitia  of  Linmrus,  which  grows  wild  ill  our 
hedges.  There  are  two  varieties  of  bullae  e,  the  red 
and  the  white,  which  are  used  with  the  same  inten- 
tion as  the  common  damsons. 

BULLATUS.  (From  bulla,  a  bubble,  or  blister.) 
Blistery.  Applied  to  a  leaf  which  has  iis  wins  so 
tight,  that  thc>  intermediate  Bpace  appears  blistered. 
This  appearance  is  frequent  in  the  garden  cabbage. 

Bullo'sa  febris.  An  epithet  applied  to  the  vesi- 
cular fever,  because  the  skin  is  covered  with  little  ve- 
sicles, or  blisters.     See  Pemphigus. 

Him'tks  vinum.  (From  bunium,  wild  parsley.) 
Wine  made  of  Iiunium  and  must. 

BU'NIUM.     (From  (Sovvoc,  a  little  hill;  so   called 
from  the  tuberosity  of  its  root.)    I.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  In  the  Linmean  system.     Class,  Pen- 
;  Order,  Digyniu. 

2.  The  name  of  the  wild  parsley. 

Bunium  bxjXbocXstanux.  Tiie  systematic  name 
of  a  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  called  the-  pig-nut. 

:iiiiiii;  .Yiiiala  Ii  rnslris  ;  Biilhoia 
Biilbocustanum  majus  it  minus.  Earth-nut;  Ilawk- 
nut;  Kipper-mil;  and  Pis-nut.  The  root  is  as  large 
as  a  nutmeg;  hard,  tuberous,  and  whitish ;  which  is 
eaten  raw,  or  roasted.  It  is  sweetish  to  the  taste 
nourishing,  and  supposed  to  be  of  use  against  strangury 
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and  bloody  urine.  The  roots,  which  are  frequently 
ploughed  up  by  the  peasants  of  Burgundy,  and  called 
by  them  arnolta;  and  those  found  in  Scotland,  and 
called  arnots,  are  most  probably  the  roots  of  this  spe- 
cies of  bunium.  They  are  roasted,  and  thus  acquire 
the  flavour  ofebesnuts. 

Bc'mub.     A  species  of  turnip. 

BU'PEINA.  (From  (3ov,  a  particle  of  magnitude, 
and  mtva,  hunger.)     A  voracious  appetite. 

BU'PIiAGOS.  (From  jiov,  a  particle  of  excess,  and 
0cyu>,  to  eat.)  The  name  of  an  antidote  which  created 
a  voracious  appetite  in  Marcellus  Empericus. 

BUPHTHA'LMTOli  (From  fiovs,  an  ox,  an  o<pOa\- 
yoc,  ail  eye  ;  so  railed  from  its  Iluu  ers,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  resemble  an  eye.)  The  herb,  ox-eye  daisy. 
•See  Chrysanthemum  leueanthemum. 

Buphthalmum  crlticum.  Pellitory  of  Spain.  See 
Anthi  mis  pyrethrum. 

Buputualmum  germanicum.  The  common  ox-eye 
daisy. 

HrriiTiiAi.MUM   maJus.      Great,  or  ox-eye  daisy. 
See  I  li  riisunthciiium  hucunthi  mum. 
■    BUPHTHALMUS.     (From    j3ouj,   an    ox,   and 
ofyOaXuos,  an  eye ;  so  named  from  its  large  appear- 
ance like  an  ox's  eye.) 

1.  Houseleek. 

'2.  Diseased  enlargement  of  the  eye. 

BUBLEU'RUM.     (From/jou,  large,  and  jz\cvpov,  a 

rili;  BO  named  from  its  having  large  rib-like  filaments 

upon  its  leaves.)     1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 

in  the   Liuna  an  system.     Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order, 

ia  superjlua. 

i!.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  herb  hare's  ear. 
See  Bupleitrum  rotundifoliwm. 

Bupleukum  rotcndifolium.  The  syslematic  name 
of  the  plant  called  pi  ifoliutu,\u  some  pharmacopoeias. 
Bupleuron;  Bupleuroides,  Rdund-leaved  hare's  ear, 
or  tliorow  wax.  This  plant  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  curing  ruptures,  mixed  into  a  poultice  with  wine 
and  oatmeal. 

BU'BD*  ><  !K.     See  Arctium  lappa. 

BU'RGUNDY  PITCH.     See  fmiu  abies. 

Bu'eis.  According  to  Avicenna,  a  scirrhous  hernia, 
or  hard  abscess. 

BURN.  Ambustio.  A  burn,  or  scald,  is  a  lesion  of 
the  animal  body,  occasioned  by  the  application  of  heat, 
but  the  latter  term  is  applicable  only  where  this  is  con- 
veyed through  the  medium  of  some  fluid.  The  con- 
sequences are  more  or  less  serious  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  injury,  or  the  particular  part  affected: 
sometimes  even  proving  fatal,  particularly  in  in  liable 
constitutions.  The  life  of  the  part  may  be  at  once- 
destroyed  by  those  accidents,  or  mortification  speedily 
follow  the  violent  inflammation  excited;  but  when 
slighter,  it  usually  produces  an  I  (fusion  of  serum  un- 
der the  cuticle,  like  a  blister.  When  the  injury  is  ex- 
tensive, considerable  lexer  is  apt  to  supervene,  some- 
times a  comatose  state;  and  a  remarkable  difficulty  of 
breathing  often  precedes  death.  In  the  treatment  of 
these  accidents,  two  very  different  methods  have  been 
pursued.  The  more  am  ient  plan  consists  in  antiphlo- 
gistic means,  giving  cooling  purgatives,  <fcc.  and  even 
taking  blood,  where  the  irritation  is  great;  employing 
at  the  *auie  time  cold  applications, and  where  tile  skin 
is  destroyed,  emollient  dressings;  opium  was  also 
recommended  to  relieve  the  pain,  notwithstanding 
stupor  might  attee.d. 

Mr.  ('leghorn,  a  brewer  at  Edinburgh,  was  very  suc- 
i  In  these  cases  by  a  treatment  materially  dhler- 
ent;  first  bathing  the  part  with  vinegar,  usually  a  little 
wanned,  till  the  pain  abated  ;  then,  if  there  were  any 
destruction  of  the  part-,  applying  poultices,  and  finely 
powdered  chalk  immediately  on  the  sore,  to  absorb  the 

discharge  I  in  the  meantime  allowing  the  patient  to  live 
pretty  well,  ami  abstaining  from  active  purgatives,  &c. 
MOre  recently,  a  surgeon  tit  Newcastle,  of  the  name 
of  Kentish,  has  deviated  still  more  from  the  ancient 
practice  ;  appl}  ing  first  oil  of  turpentine,  alkohol,  &c. 
heated  as  much  as  the  sound  pacts  could  bear,  and 
gradually  lessening  the  stimulus;  in  the  mean  time 
supporting  tin  patienl  by  a  cordial  diet,  tether,  &c. 
and  ^i\  ing  opium  largely  to  lessen  the  irritation.  NOW, 
ii.  fly  under  his  care  were  of  persons 
,1  very  extensively  by  the  explosion  of  car- 
burctted  hydrogen  in  mines;  and  probably  where  the 
injury  is  over  a  large  part  of  the  surface,  or  where  the 
constitution  is  weakly,  it  may  be  hazardous  to  pursue 
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the  antiphlogistic  plan,  or  to  use  cold  applications, 
jl  melt,  while  intended  to  keep  down  action,  are  wear- 
ing out  the  power  of  the  part.  If  any  extraneous  sub- 
stance be  forced  into  the  burnt  part,  it  should  be  of 
course  removed :  and  sometimes  where  a  limb  isirre* 
coverably  injured,  amputation  may  be  necessary. 

Blj  RNEA.       Pitch.  * 

Burnet  saxifrage.    See  Pimpinclla. 

Burning.  Braining.  An  ancient  medical  term, 
denoting  an  infectious  disease,  got  in  the  stews  by  con- 
versing with  lewd  women,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  what  we  now  call  the  venereal  disease. 

Burnt  hartshorn.     See  Cornuustum. 

Burnt  sponge.     See  Spongia  usta. 

Bu'rrhi  shritcS  matiucalis.  Burrhus's  spirit, 
for  disorders  of  the  womb.  A  compound  of  myrrh, 
ollbi m,  amber,  and  spirit  of  wine. 

BU'RSA.  From  fivpaa,  a  bag.)  A  bag.  1.  The 
scrotum. 

?.  A  n  herb  called  Thlaspi  bursa pastoris,  from  the  re- 
sent blance  ot   its  seminal  follicles  to  a  triangular  purse. 

Bursa  mucosa.  A  nun nus  bag,  composed  of  pro- 
nbranes,  containing  a  kind  of  mucous  fat, 
formed  by  the  exhaling  arteries  of  the  internal  coat. 
The  bursa;  inucosie  are  of  different  sizes  and  firmness, 
and  ar unci  nd  by  the  cellular  membrane  with  arti- 
cular cavities,  tendons,  ligaments,  or  the  periosteum. 
Their  u>e  is  to  secrete  and  contain  a  substance  to  lu- 
bricate tendons,  muscles,  and  bones,  in  order  to  render 
their  motions  easy. 

A  Table  of  all  the  Bursal  Mucosa:. 
In  the  Mead. 

1.  A  bursa  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the 
eye,  situated  behind  its  trochlea  in  the  orbit. 

2.  The  bursa  of  the  digaslricus,  situated  in  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  its  tendon. 

3.  A  bursa  of  the  circunijlcxus,  or  tensor  palati, 
situated  between  the  hook-like  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  and  the  tendon  of  that  muscle. 

4.  A  bursa  of  the  sternorkyoideus  muscle,  situated 
between  the  os  hyoides  and  larynx. 

About  the  Shoulder-joint. 

I.  The  external  acromial,  situated  under  the  acro- 
mion, between  hie  coracoid  process,  deltoid  muscle, 
and  capsular  ligament. 

•J.    The  internal  acromial, situated  above  the  tendon 
of  the  infraspinatus  and  teres  major:  it  often  com- 
ites  \\  ith  the  former. 

3.  The  coracoid  bursa,  situated  near  the  root  of  the 
coracoid  process ;  it  is  sometimes  double  and  some- 
times triple. 

4.  The  claricvla  bursa,  found  where  the  clavicle 
touches  the  coracoid  process! 

5.  The  subclavian  bursa,  between  the  tendon  of  the 
subclavius  muscle  and  the  first  rib. 

6.  The  coraco-brachial,  placed  between  the  common 
origin  of  this  muscle  and  the  biceps,  and  the  capsular 
ligament. 

7.  The  bursa  of  the  pectoralis  major,  situated  under 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  between  the  internal  surface 
of  the  tendon  of  that  muscle,  and  another  bursa  placed 
on  me  long  head  of  the  biceps. 

8.  An  ill  rnal  bursa  of  the  teres  major,  under  the 
head  of  the  os  humeri,  between  it  and' the  tendon  of 
the  teres  i 

9.  An  internal  bursa  of  the  teres  major,  found 
within  the  muscle  where  the  fibres  of  its  tendons 
diverge. 

10.  A  bursa  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  between  the 
tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  os  humeri. 

II.  The  humero-bicipital  bursa,  in  the  vagina  of  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps. 

There  are  other  bursa;  mucosa  about  the  humerus, 
but  their  situation  is  uncertain. 

Near  the  Elbow-joint. 

1 .  The  radio  bicipital  is  situated  between  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps,  bra  iiialis,  and  anterior  tubercle  of  the 
radius. 

2.  The  cubito-radiul  between  the  tendon  of  the  bi- 
ceps, supinator  brevis,  and  the  ligament  common  " 
the  radius  and  ulna. 

3.  The  anconenl  bursa,  between  the  olecranon  and 
tendon  of  the  anconous  muscle. 
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i.  The  capitulo-radial  bursa,  between  the  tendon 
common  to  the  extensor  carpi  radialia  brevis,  and  ex- 
tensor communis  digitorum,  and  round  head  of  the 
radius.  There  are  occasionally  other  bursie  ;  but  as 
their  situation  varies,  tiny  are  omitted. 

About  the  inferior  part  of  the  Fore-arm  and  Hand. 
On  the  inside  of  the  Wrist  and  Hand. 

1.  A  very  large  bursa,  for  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
pollicis  longus. 

2.  Four  short  bursa  on  the  forepart  of  the  tendons 
of  the  flexor  sublimis. 

3.  A  large  bursa  behind  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
pollicis  longus,  between  it  and  the  forepart  o(  the  ra- 
dius, capsular  ligament  of  the  wrist  and  os  trapezium. 

4.  A  large  bursa  behind  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
digitorum  profundus,  and  on  the  forepart  of  the  end  of 
the  radius,  and  forepart  of  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  wrist.  In  some  subjects  it  communicates  with  the 
former. 

5.  An  oblong  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis  and  os  trapezium. 

6.  A  very  small  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnafis  and  os  pisiforme. 

On  the  back  part  of  the  Wrist  and  Hand. 

7.  A  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the  abductor  pol- 
licis longus  and  the  radius. 

8.  A  large  bursa  between  the  two  extensores  carpi 
radiates. 

9.  Another  below  it,  common  to  the  extensores  carpi 
radiales. 

10.  A  bursa,  at  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  carpi  radialis. 

11.  An  oblong  bursa,  for  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
pollicis  longus,  and  which  communicates  with  9. 

12.  A  bursa,  for  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  pollicis 
longus.  between  it  and  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb. 

13.  A  bursa  between  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  of 
the  fore,  middle,  and  ring  lingers. 

14.  A  bursa  for  the  extensors  of  the  little  finger. 

15.  A  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris  and  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

There  are  also  bursa;  mucosa;  between  the  musculi 
lumbricales  and  interossei. 

Near  the  Hip-joint. 
On  the  forepart  of  the  joint. 

1.  The  ileo-puberal,  situated  betw-een  the  iliacus  in- 
ternus,  psoas  inagnus,  and  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
head  of  the  femur. 

2.  The  pectineal,  between  the  tendon  of  the  pec.ti- 
neus  and  the  thigh-bone. 

3.  A  small  bursa  of  the  gluteus  mediu  muscle,  situ- 
ated between  it  and  the  great  trochanter,  before  the 
insertion  of  the  piriformis. 

4.  A  bursa  of  the  gluteus  minimus  muscle  between 
its  tendon  and  the  great  trochanter. 

5.  The  glutco-fascial,  between  the  gluteu  maximus 
and  vastus  externus. 

On  the  posterior  part  of  the  Hip-joint. 

6.  The  tubero-ischiatic  bursa,  situated  between  the 
obturator  interims  muscle,  the  posterior  spine  of  the 
ischium,  and  its  tuberosity. 

7.  The  obluratory  bursa,  which  is  oblong  and  found 
between  the  obturator  interim  and  gemini  muscles, 
and  the  capsular  ligament. 

8.  A  bursa  of  the  semi-membranosu  under  its  origin 
and  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  fempris. 

9.  The  gleuteo  trochanteral  bursa,  situated  between 
the  tendon  of  the  psoas  muscle  and  the  root  of  the 
great  trochanter. 

10.  Two  glutco-femoral  bursa,  situated  between  the 
tendon  of  the  gluteus  maximus  and  os  femoris. 

11.  A  bursa  of  the  quadratus  femoris,  situated  be- 
tween it  and  the  little  trochanter. 

12.  The  iliac  bursa,  situated  between  the  tendon  of 
the  iliacua  internus  and  the  little  trochanter. 

Near  the  Knee:joint. 
1.  The  supra-genual,  which  adheres  to  the  tendons 
of  the  vastus  and  cruralis  and  the  forepart  of  the 
thigh-bone. 
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1  2.  The.  infra-genual  bursa,  situated  under  the  llga* 
ment  of  the  patella,  and  often  communicating  with  the 
above. 

3.  The  anterior  genual,  placed  between  the  tendon 
of  the  sartorius,  gra<  dis,  and  semitendinoeus,  and  the 
internal  and  lateral  ligament  ofthe  knee. 

4.  The  posterior  genual,  which  is  sometimos  double, 
and  is  situated  between  The  tendons  ofthe  semi  -iiiem- 
branoSUB,  the  internal  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  the 
capsular  ligament,  and  internal  condyle. 

5.  Tin  popliteal,  conspicuous  between  the  tendon 
of  that  muscle,  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  the 
semilunar  cartilage,  and  external  condyle  of  the  tibia. 

ti.  The  bursa  of  the  biceps  cruris,  between  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  tendon,  the  biceps  cruris,  and  the 
external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee. 

In  the  Foot. 
On  thebachfside,  and  hind  part  of  the  Foot, 

1.  A  bursa  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  between  its  ten- 
don, the  lower  part  of  the  tibia,  and  capsular  ligament 
of  tile  ankle. 

2.  A  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  pol- 
licis pedis  longus,  the  tibia,  and  capsular  ligament  of 
the  ankle. 

3.  A  bursa  of  the  extensor  digitorum  communis, 
between  its  tendons,  the  tibia,  and  ligament  of  the 
ankle. 

4.  A  large  bursa,  common  to  the  tendons  of  the  pe- 
ronei  muscles. 

5.  A  bursa  of  the  peroneus  brevis,  proper  to  its 
tendon. 

(i.  The  calcaneal  bursa,  between  the  tendo  Achillis 
and  os  calcis. 

In  the  Sole  of  the  Foot. 

1.  A  bursa  for  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus. 

2.  A  bursa  common  to  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  pol- 
licis pedis  longus,  and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  digito- 
rum pedis  communis  longus  profundus. 

3.  A  bursa  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  between  its  ten- 
don, the  tibia,  and  astragalus. 

4.  Five  bursa;  for  the  flexor  tendons,  which  begin  a 
little  above  the  first  joint  of  each  toe,  and  extend  to 
the  root  of  the  third  phalanx,  or  insertion  of  the 
tendons. 

BURSA'LIS.  From  its  resemblance  to  a  bursa,  or 
purse.     Hce  Obturator  externus  et  internus. 

BURSA'LOGY.  (Bursalogia ;  from  jSvpoa,  a  bag, 
and  Xoyoi,  a  discourse.)    The  doctrine  of  the  bursts 

BITSELI'NUM.  (From  ftov,  great,  and  oe\tvov, 
parsley.)     A  large  species  of  parsley. 

Bu'ssn  spiiutus  bkzoardicus.  The  bezoardic 
spirit  of  Bussius,  an  eminent  physician  at  Dresden 
A  distillation  of  ivory,  sal-ammoniac,  amber,  &c. 

BUTCHERSBROOM.    See  Ruscus. 

Hu'tiga.  Small  red  pimples  on  the  face.  Called 
also  gutta  rosacea. 

Bu  tiko.    Turpentine. 

Bc'tomw.     See  iris  pseudacorus. 

BUTTER.  'Butyrum;  from  fiovs,  a  cow,  and  tv- 
poc,  coagulum,  or  cream.)  "The  oily,  inflammable 
part  of  milk,  which  is  prepared  in  many  countries  as 
an  article  of  food.  The  common  mode  of  preserving 
it  is  by  the  addition  of  salt,  which  will  keep  it  good  a 
considerable  time,  if  insufficient  quantity.  Mr.  Eaton 
informs  us,  in  his  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  that 
most  of  the  butter  used  at  Constantinople  is  brought 
from  the  Crimea  and  Kirban,  and  that  it  is  kept  sweet 
by  melting  it  while  fresh  over  a  very  slow  fire,  and 
removing  the  spurn  as  it  rises.  He  adds,  that  by  melt- 
ing butter  in  the  Tartarian  manner,  and  then  salting 
it  in  ours,  he  kept  it  good  and  fine-tasted  for  two  years  ; 
and  that  this  melting,  if  carefully  done,  injures  neither 
the  taste  nor  colour.  Thenard,  too,  recommends  the 
Tartarian  method.  He  directs  the  melting  to  lie  done 
on  a  water-bath,  or  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  lno°  F.  • 
and  to  be  continued  until  all  the  caseous  matter  has 
subsided  to  the  bottom,  and  the  butter  is  transparent. 
It  is  then  to  be  decanted,  or  strained  through  a  cloth 
and  cooled  in  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  salt,  or  at 
least  in  cold  spring  water,  otherwise  it  will  become 
lumpy  by  crystallizing,  and  likewise  not  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air  so  well.  Kept  in  a  close  vessel,  and  in 
a  cool  place,  it  will  thus  remain,  six  months  or  more, 
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neatly  as  good  as  at  first,  particularly  after  the  top  is 
taken  off.  If  beaten  up  with  one-sixth  of  its  weight 
of  the  cheesy  matter  when  used,  il  will  in  some  de- 
gree resemble  fresh  butler  in  appearance.  Tin 
of  rancid  butter,  he  adds,  may  be  much  corrected  by 
melting  and  cooling  in  tbis  manner. 

Dr.  Anderson  hag  recommended  another  mode  of 
curing  butter,  which  is  as  follows:  Take  one  part  of 
sugar,  one  of  nitre,  and  two  of  the  best  Spanish  great 
salt,  and  rub  them  together  into  a  rim;  powder.  This 
composition  is  to  be  mixed  thoroughly  with  the  butter, 
as  soon  as  it  is  completely  freed  from  the  milk,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  ounce  to  sixteen  ;  and  the  butter 
thus  prepared  is  to  be  pressed  tight  into  the  vessel  pre- 
pared lor  it,  so  as  to  leave  no  vacuities.  This  butter 
does  not  taste  well  till  it  has  stood  at  least  a  fortnight ; 
it  then  has  a  rich  marrow  flavour,  that  no  other  but- 
ter ever  acquired  ;  and  with  proper  care  may  be  kept 
for  years  in  this  climate,  or  carried  to  the  East  Indies, 
if  packed  so  its  not  to  melt. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  Mr.  Pa»'c  informs  us, 
there  is  a  tree  much  resembling  the  American  oak, 
producing  a  nut  in  appearance  somewhat  like  an 
olive.  The  kernel  of  this  nut,  by  boiling  in  water, 
allbrds  a  kind  of  butter,  which  is  whiter,  firmer,  and 
of  a  richer  flavour,  than  any  he  ever  tasted  made  from 
cow's  milk,  and  will  keep  without  salt  the  whole  year. 
The  natives  call  it  slica  toulou,  or  tree  butter.  Large 
quantities  of  it  are  made  every  season." 

Fresh  butter  is  nourishing  and  relaxing,  but  it  rea- 
dily becomes  sour,  and,  in  general,  agrees  with  few 
stomachs.  Rancid  butter  is  one  of  the  most  unwhole- 
some and  indigestible  of  all  foods. 

Butter  of  antimony.  See  Murias  antimonii. 
Buttkr  of  cacao.  An  oily  concrete  white  matter, 
of  a  firmer  consistence  than  suet,  obtained  from  tin 
cacao  nuf,  of  which  chocolate  is  made.  The  method 
of  separating  it  consists  in  bruising  the  cacao  and  boil- 
ing it  in  waier.  The  greater  part  of  the  superabun- 
dant and  ancombined  oil  contained  in  the  nut  is  by  this 
means  liquefied,  and  rises  to  the  surface,  where  it 
swims,  and  is  left  to  congeal,  that  it  may  be  the  more 
easily  taken  off.  It  is  generally  mixed  with  small 
pieces  ol  the  nut,  from  which  it  may  be  purified,  by 
keeping  it  III  fusion  without  water  in  a  pretty  del  p 
vessel,  until  the  several  matters  have  arranged  thein- 
Belves  according  to  their  specific  gravities.  By  this 
treatment  it  becomes  very  pure  and  white. 

Butter  of  cacao  is  without  smell,  and  has  a  very 
mild  taste,  when  fresh;  and  in  all  its  general  proper- 
ties and  habitudes  it  resembles  fat  oils,  among  which 
it  must  therefore  be  classed.     It  is  used  as  an  ingredi- 
ent in  pomatums. 
BUTTER-BCTR.     See  Tuseilago  petasitcs. 
BUTTER-FLOWER.    See  Ranunculus. 
Butter-milk.     The  thin   and   sour  iiii'k  which  is 
separated  from  the  cream  by  churning  it  into  butter. 
BUTTER  WORT.     See  Hinguicula. 
[Button    snakk-root.      See    Eryngium    aquati- 
c it  in.     A.] 
Butua.     See  Cissampelos  paricra. 
UITVRIO  ACID.     We  owe  the  discovery  of  this 
acid  to  M.  ChevreuL     Butter,  hi  says,  is  composed  of 
two  fat  bodies,  analogous  to  those  ol'  hog's  lard,  of  a 
Colouring  principle,  and  a  remarkably  odorous  one,  to 
i  it  owes  the  properties  lhal  distinguish  it  from 
the  bis,  properly  so  called      This  principle,  which  lie 
has  called  butyric  acid,  forms  well  characterized  salts 
with   barytes,  etrontian,  lime,   the  oxides  of  copper, 
lead,  &c.';  100  parts  of  il  neutralize  a  quantity  of  base 
which  contains  about  10  of  oxygen.     M.  Chevreul  has 
not  explained  his  method  of  separating  this  acid  from 
the  other  constituents  of  butter.     See  Journ.  de  Phar- 
7nacie,  iii  Hi). 
BUTY'RUM.     See  Buttrr. 
BcrvRfM  antimonii.     See  .Marias  antimonii. 
BUXTON.    A  village  In  Derbyshire  in  which  there 
are    warm    mineral    springs.      Buztonientes   aqua. 
They  have  been  long  celebrated  for  their  medicinal 
properlies.     With   respect  to  sensible   proper)  i 
Buxton  water  cannot  be  distinguished  from  common 
spring  water,  when  heated  to  the  same  temperature. 
Its  temperature,  In  the  gentleman's  bath,  is  invariably 
82=.    The  principal  peculiarity  in  the  appearauce  of 
tiiis  spring,  is  a  large  quantity  of  elastic  vapour,  that 
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rises  and  forms  bubbles,  which  pass  through  the  water, 
and  break  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  surface.  The  air 
ol  these  hubbies  was  ascertained,  by  Dr.  Pearson,  to 
consist  of  azotic  gas,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of 
atmospheric  air.  Buxton  water  is  frequently  employ- 
ed both  internally  and  externally,  one  of  which  me- 
thodsoften  proves  beneficial  when  the  other  would  be 
injurious  :  but,  as  a  bath  alone,  its  virtues  may  not  be 
superior  to  those  of  tepid  common  water.  As  the 
temperature  of  82°  is  several  degrees  below  that  of 
the  human  body,  a  slight  shock  of  cold  is  felt  on  the 
first  immersion  into  the  hath;  but  this  is  almost  im- 
mediately  succeeded  by  a  pleasing  glow  over  the  whole 
system.  It  is  therefore  proper  for  very  delicate  and 
irritable  habits.  The  cases  which  derive  most  benefit 
from  the  external  use  of  Huxton  waters,  are  those  in 
which  a  loss  of  action,  and  sometimes  of  sensation, 
affects  particular  limbs,  in  consequence  of  long-conti- 
nued or  violent  inflammation,  or  external  injury. 
Hence  the  chronic  rheumatism  succeeding  the  acute, 
and  where  the  inflammation  has  been  seated  in  parti- 
cular limbs,  is  often  wonderfully  relieved  by  this  bath. 
The  internal  use  of  the  water  has  been  found  to  be  of 
considerable  service  En  symptoms  of  defective  diges- 
tion and  derangement  of  the  alimentary  organs.  A 
judicious  use  of  this  simple  remedy  will  often  relieve 
the  heartburn;  flatulency,  and  sickness;  it  will  in- 
crease the  appetite,  animate  the  spirits,  and  improve 
the  health.  At  first,  however,  it  sometimes  occasions 
a  diarrhoea,  which  is  rather  salutary  than  detrimental; 
but  costiveness  is  a  more  usual  effect,  especially  in 
sluggish  habits.  It  also  affords  great  relief  when  taken 
internally,  in  painful  disorders  of  the  bladders  and  kid 
neys;  and  has  likewise  been  recommended  in  cases 
of  trout;  but  when  taken  for  these  complaints,  the  ad- 
dition  of  some  aromatic  tincture  is  recommended.  In 
all  cases  of  active  inflammation,  the  use  of  these  wa- 
ters should  be  carefully  avoided,  on  account  of  their 
supposed  healing  properties.  A  full  course  consists  of 
two  glasses,  each  containing  one- third  of  a  pint,  before 
breakfast ;  which  quantity  should  be  repeated  between 
breakfast  and  ('inner.  In  chronic  cases,  a  long  resi- 
dence on  the  Spot  is  requisite  to  insure  t  lie  desired  effect. 
BU'XUSj  i  From  nrv/cu^o),  to  become  hard.)  The 
box-tree.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Li muean  system.  Class,  Monacia ;  Order,  Triandria. 
2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  box.  gee  Buxus 
sempervirens. 

Buxus  sei:pervirkns.     The  systematic  name  of 
the  buxus  of  the  pharmacopoeias.    The  leaves  possess 
a  very  strong,  nauseous,  bitter  taste,  and  aperient  vir- 
tues.    They  are  occasionally  exhibited,  in  form  of  de- 
coction, among  the  lower  orders  of  people,  in  cases  of 
dropsy,  and  asthma,  and  worms.      As  much  as  will  lie 
upon  a  shilling,  of  the  common  dwarf  box,  dried  and 
powdered,  may  be  given  at   bed-time,  every  night,  to 
an  infant. 
liv'.vRus.    A  plexus  of  blood  vessels  in  the  brain. 
Byng.     A  Chinese  n.iine  for  green  tea. 
Bvre'thrc.m      (Bcrrtta,  Ital.  or  liarette,  Fr.  a  cap.) 
Byrethrus.     An  odoriferous  cap,  filled  with  cephalic 
drugs,  for  the  head. 

By'rsa.  (Bupo-a,  leather.)  A  leather  skin,  to 
spread  plasters  upon. 

Bysait Chen.  (From  /?uw,  to  hide,  and  avxv*i  the 
neck.)    Morbid  stiffness  of  the  neck. 

BYSSOLITE.  A  massive  mineral  of  an  olive  green 
colour,  found  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Blanc  and  neat 
Oisans    in  gneiss. 

By'ssus.     (Hebrew.)     1.  A  woolly  kind  of  moss. 

2.  The  Pudendum  inuliebre. 

3.  A  kind  of  fine  linen. 

[4.  The  fine  silky  threads  by  which  the  Miit.lu.t 
and  Pinna,  both  bivalve  shells,  fasten  themselves,  and 
thereby  remain  attached  to  togs  orstones  in  the  water. 

The  Pinna  affords  the  most  and  finest  quantity  of 
ms;  and,  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  has  been 
collected  and  spun  into  silk,  of  which  various  orna- 
mental articles  have  been  made.     A.l 

By'thos.  (BuOof,  deep.)  An  epithet  used  by  Hip- 
pocrates for  the  bottom  or  the  stomach. 

By'zkn.  (From  /3vw,  to  rush  together.)  In  a  heap  ; 
throngingly.  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  express 
the  hur:y  in  which  the  menses  flow  in  an  excessive 
discharge. 
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rjABALT'STICA  ARS.  (It  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  word  signifying  to  receive  by  tradition.) 
Cabala;  Cabida;  Kabala.  The— cabalistic  art.  A 
term  thai  bath  been  anciently  used,  in  a  very  myste- 
rious sense,  among  divines ;  and  sini 
i.si!c  phili  i  chemists  tran 

■  importing  by  it  somewhat  magical ;  but  such 
unmeaning  terms  are  now  jus  tly  reji 

CABALLINE.  [Caballinus;  from  ko6o\\os,  a 
horse.)  Oi,  or  belonging  to.  a  horse;  applied  to  the 
Coarsest  ate.  because  it  is  so  drastic  as  to  be  fit  only 
for  horses. 

>es.     See  Mot. 

CABBAGE.    See  i;,„.<*ica. 

Cabbage  tre, 

Cacago'ga.  (From  kokkij,  excrement,  and  ayw,  to 
expelO     1.  Cath 

2.  Ointments  which,  being  rubbed  on  the  funda- 
ment, pn  cure  stoats.— Paulas  ■  Egineta. 

Caca'lia.    (From kokov,  bad,  and  Xuzv,  ei 
because    it   is  mischievous  to  the  soil   on  which   it 
grows.)     Cacamam.    The  herb  wild  chervil,  or  wild 
carraways. 

Ca'camum. 

CA'CAO.     See  Theobroma  cacao. 

Cacapuo'ma.  (From  kokos,  bad,  and  qjiavt],  the 
voice.)     Defective  articulation. 

Cacato'ria.  (From  coco,  to  go  to  stool.)  An  epi- 
thet given  by  Sylvius  to  a  kind  of  intermittent  fever, 
attended  with  copious 

Caccio'nde.      a    pin    recommended    l>y   Baglivi 

against  dysenteries;  its  basis  is  cati 

CACHE'XIA.  (From  Kanos,  bad,  andfy;,  a  habil  ) 
A  bad  habit  of  body,  known  b  I  or  vitiated 

state  of  the  solids  and  fluids. 

CACHK'XI.F..  (The  plural  of  cachexia.)  A  class 
of  diseases  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  embracing  three 
orders:  viz.  Marcort  s,  Intunu 

CACHINNA'TIO.  (From  cac/iinno,  to  iau'tli 
aloud.)  A  tendency  to  immoderate  laughter,  as  iti 
some  hysteric  and  maniacal  affections. 

Ca'chlex.     A  little  stone,  or  pebble.     Galen  says, 
that  the  cachleces,  heated  i;i  the  fire  and  q 
whey,  become  astringents,  and  useful  in  d_,  i 

CACHOLONG.    A  variety  of  quartz. 

Cacho'rk.    A  name  of  cal 

CA'CHRYS.     (Kaxpof.  which-is  used  in  various, 
senses.) 
barley. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  (he  Linn-can 
system.     Class,  Penlandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Cachrys  odontalgic  \.     Aslant,  the  root  of  which 
may  Ic  substituted  for  that  of  the  pyrethru  u 
toothache. 

(   -  -  ii".     See    '  acta  catechu. 

CACHU'NDE.     a   medicine  highly  celebrated 

among  the  Chinese  and  Indians,  made  of  several  aro- 
matic  ingredients,  perfumes,   medici  ial   earths,   and 
tones.     They  maki  ito  a  >mr 

paste,  and  to,  iu  on'  of  it  sei  eral  figui 
tlnnr  fancy,  Which  are  dried  fo  are  prin- 

cipally used  in  the   F.a-t  Indies,  but  are  sometimes 
iver  to  Portugal.     In  China,  the   principal 
small   piece  in  their  mouths, 
which  i*  B  conli 
very  sweet  smell,     ll  . 
iu  nervous  compl 

of  life  and  a  provocative  to  venery;    the  two  great 
intentions  of  inns:  of  the  med 

Cachy'mia.  Ka/cu/ua.  An  imperfect  metal,  or  an 
Immature  metalline  ore,  sue. 

Cacoalexite'iuum.  (From  kokos,  had,  and  aXsl;J- 
Jr/neui,  to  preserve.)  An  antidote  to  poison  or  against 
infectious  diseases. 

CACOCHO'LIA.  (From  kokos,  and  xoXj;,  bile.) 
A  vitiated  or  unhealthy  condition  of  the  bile. 

CACOCHV'LIA.  (From  kokos,  bad,  andxuXij,  the 
chyle.)     Indigestion,  or  depraved  chylifica 

CACOCHY'MIA.     (From  xatos,  bad,  and  %W<>S, 
juice,  or  humour.)     A  diseased  or  depraved  state  of 
the  humours. 
J  00 


CACOCNF.'MUS.  (From  nana;,  bad,  and  /ri^/tij, 
the  leg.)    Having  a  natural  defect  in  the  tibia. 

CACOCORE'MA.     (From  kokos,  had,  and  «opc<D,ta 
purse,  or  cleanse.)     A  medicine  which  pu 
vitiated  humours. 

( !A<  '  »Di3B  MON.  (From  kokos,  bad,  and  Saiuiov,  i 
spirit.)  An  evil  spirit,  or  genius,  which  was  supposed 
to  preside  over  the  bodies  of  men,  and  ailiict  theiu 
with  certain  disorders.    The  nightmare. 

C  \(  O  1)1  A.     (From  kokos,  bad,  and  ugw,  to  smell.) 
of  smelling. 

CACOE'THES.  (From  kokos,  ill,  and  rjOos,  a  word 
which,  when  applied  to  diseases,  signifies  a  quality,  or 
a  disposition.)  Hippocrates  applied  this  word  to  ma- 
lignant and  Difficult  distempers.     Galen,  and  some 

express  by  it  an  incurable  ulcer,  that   i 
dered  so  through  the  acrimony  of  the  humours  flowing 
toil.     Linnaeus  and  Vogel  use  this  term  much 
same  sense  with  Galen,  and  describe  the  ulcer  as  su- 
perficial, spreading,  weeping,  and  with  callous  edges. 

CACOPA'THIA.  (From  kokos,  bad,  and  Kudos, 
affection.)     An  ill  affection  of  the  body,  or  part. 

CACOPHO'Nl  \.  (From  kokos,  had,  and  tpiavt],  the 
voice. 1     1.  A  defect  in  the  organs  of  speech. 

2.  A  bad  pronunciation! 

Cacopra'gia.  (From  kokos,  bad,  and  ETpar7<<>,  to 
perform.)     Diseased  viscera. 

Cacorry'thmus-  (From  kokos,  bad,  and  pvOftos, 
order )     A  disordered  pulse. 

( '  A  CO't-rS.     (From  kokos,  bad.)     A  bad  disposition 

of    III  ill'.'. 

CACOSI'TIA.  (From  kokos,  and  cijiov,  food.) 
An  aversion  to  food,  or  nausea. 

CACOSPHY'XIA.  (From  kokos,  bad,  and  acbvus, 
pulse.)    A  iii  torder  of  the  pulse. 

CACOSTO  A1ACHUS.  (From  ,  kokos,  had,  and 
S-o/iax  ''■)    A  had  or  disordered  stomach  ; 

applied  also  tu  food  which  the  stomach  rejects. 

CACO'STOMUS.  (From  kokos,  bad,  and  ^o\ia,  a 
mouth.)     Having  a  had  formed,  or  disordered  mouth. 

CACOTHY'MIA.     (From  kokos,  ill,  and.^os,  the 
mind.)     Any  vicious  disposition  of  the  mind;  or  a 
mind. 
CACOTRO'PHIA.      (From  kc.kos,  ill,  and  rpocbtt, 

at.)     1.  A  vitiated  nourishment. 
2.  A  wasting  of  the  body,  from  want  of  nutrition. 
CV'crCS.     (From  koktos,  the   Greek  name  of  a 
plant  described  by  Theophrasta.)      The  name  of  a 
1.  Galen  says,  it  sometimes  mi  'inns  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.    Class,  Ico- 

irder,  Monogynia.     The  melon-thistle,  or 

Cactus  opuntia.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
opuntia  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  prickly  leaves 
of  this  plant  abound  with  a  mucilaginous  matter, 
which  is  esteemed  in  its  native  countries  an  emollient, 
in  the  form  of  poultice. 

CACCBALUa  (From  kokos,  evil,  and  /3o\Xia, 
to  ca  tout;  so  named  because  it  was  thought  to  be 
efficacious  in  expelling  poisons.)  See  Cucubulus  bac- 
cifarum. 

Ca'cfxe.     The  Arabian  for  cardamoms. 

U'MEN.    {Cacumen,  minis,  neut)    Thetopor 
point. 

CADA'VER.  (Cadnvrr,  vrri.t.  neut. ,  from  cadti,  to 
fall:  because  the  body,  when  deprived  of  lite,  falls  to 
Hie  ground.)     A  carcass,  oi  body  deprived  of  life. 

CA'DMIA.  (Hebrew.)  The  lapis  calaminaris. 
See  Zinc. 

Cadmia  metallic.*..    A  name  given,  by  the  Ger 
cobalt. 

C  w>.Mll_'.\I.    "  A  new  metal,  first  discovered  by  M. 
•  er,  in  the  autumn  of  li^lT.  in  some  carbonate 
of  zinc  which  In-  was  examining  in  Hanover.    It  has 
been  since  found  iu  the  Derbyshire  silicates  of  zinc. 

The  following  is  Dr.  V.  i  cess  for  pro- 

curing  cadmium.      From  the  solution  of  the  salt  of 

apposed  to  contain  cadmium,  precipitate  all  the 

other  metallic  impurities  by  iron;  filter  and  immerse  a 

of  zinc  into  the  clear  solution.     If  cadmium 

nl,  it  will  be  thrown  down  in  the  metallic  state 

and  when  redisaolved  in  muriatic  acid,  will  exhibit  its 

peculiar  character  on  the  application  of  the  propertesls.. 
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M.  Stromeyer's  process  consists  in  dissolving  the 
Bubstance  wliicli  contains  cadmium  in  sulplmric  acid, 
and  pairing  through  the  acidulous  solution  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  He  washes  this  pre- 
cipitate, dissolves  it  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  and 
expels  the  excess  of  acid  by  evaporation.  The  residue 
ia  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  precipitated  by  car- 
.bonate  of  ammonia,  of  which  an  excess  is  added,  to 
redissolve  the  zinc  and  the  copper  that  may  have  been 
precipitated  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The 
carbonate  of  cadmium  being  well  washed,  is  heated, 
to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  remaining  oxide 
is  reduced  by  mixing  it  with  lamp-black,  and  exposing 
it  to  a  moderate  red  heat  in  a  glass  or  earthen  retort. 

The  colour  of  cadmium  is  aline  white,  with  a  slight 
shade  of  bluish-gray,  approaching  much  to  that  of 
tin ;  which  metal  it  resembles  in  lustre  and  suscepti- 
bility of  polish.  Its  texture  is  compact,  and  its  frac- 
ture hackly.  It  crystallizes  easily  in  octohedrons,  and 
presents  on  its  surface,  when  cooling,  the  appearance 
of  leaves  of  fern.  It  is  flexible,  and  yields  readily  to 
the  knife.  It  is  harder  and  more  tenacious  than  tin  ; 
and,  like  it,  stains  paper,  or  the  fingers.  It  is  ductile 
and  madeable,  but  when  long  hammered,  it  scales  off 
in  different  places.  Its  sp.  grav.  before  hammering, 
8040 ;  and  when  hammered,  it  is  8.6944.  It  melts, 
and  is  volatilized  under  a  red  heat.  Its  vapour,  which 
lias  no  smell,  may  be  condensed  in  drops  like  mercury, 
which,  on  congealing,  present  distinct  traces  of  crys- 
tallization. 

Cadmium  is  as  little  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air 
as  tin.  When  heated  in  the  open  air,  it  bums  like 
that  metal,  passing  into  a  smoke,  which  falls  and 
forms  a  very  fixed  oxide,  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour. 
Nitric  acid  readily  dissolves  it  cold;  dilute  sulphuric, 
muriatic,  and  even  acetic  acids,  act  feebly  on  it  with 
the  disengagement  of  hydrogen.  The  solutions  arc 
colourless,  and  are  not  precipitated  by  water. 

Cadmium  forms  a  single  oxide,  in  which  100  parts 
of  the  metal  are  combined  with  14.352  of  oxygen. 
The  prime  equivalent  of  cadmium  deduced  from  this 
compound  seems  to  be  very  nearly  7,  and  that  of  the 
oxide  8.  This  oxide  varies  in  its  appearance  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  from  a  brownish-yellow  to  a 
dark  brown,  and  even  a  blackish  colour.  With  char- 
coal it  is  reduced  with  rapidity  below  a  red  heat.  It 
gives  a  transparent  colourless  glass  head  with  borax. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  in  some  circumstances  forms 
a  white  hydrate,  winch  speedily  attracts  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air,  and  gives  out  its  water  when  exposed  to 
heat.il—  Ure'a  Chem.  Diet. 

CADOGAJS,  William,  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1755.  Five  years  before,  he  had  published  a  small 
treatise  on  the  management  of  children,  which  was 
I.  In  17(14,  his  "Dissertation  on 
thi'  Gout  and  all  Chronic  Diseases"  appeared,  which 
attracted  considerable  attention,  being  written  in  a 
popular  style.  He  referred  the  gout  principally  to 
indolence,  vexation,  and  intemperance ;  and  his  plan 
of  treatment  is  generally  judicious.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  and  died  in  1797, 
at  an  advanced  age. 

Cadtchil     See  Acacia  catechu. 

CADU'CA.  (From  cado,  to  fall  down.)  See  De- 
cidua. 

Caduci.  The  name  of  a  class  in  Linnseus's  Metho- 
duscalyiiua. 

CADU'CUS.  (From  cado,  to  fall.)  1.  In  Botany, 
The  falling  off  before  the  unfolding  of  the  flower 
or  leaf;  as  the  perianthium  of  Papaver,  the  stipule?, 
of  Prunus  twiiim.  This  term  is  expressive  of  the 
shortest  period  of  duration,  and  has  different  accepta- 
tions, according  to  the  ditf'erent  parts  of  the  plant  to 
which  it  is  applied.  A  calyx  is  said  to  be  caducous, 
which  drops  at  the  first  opening  of  the  petals,  or  even 
before,  as  in  the  poppy.  Petals  are  caducous,  which 
are  scarcely  unfolded  before  they  fall  off,  as  in  Thalic- 
trum  ;  and  such  leaves  as  fall  oil"  before  the  end  of 
summer,  have  obtained  Ihis  denomination.  See  De- 
ciduals and  Parasiticus. 

j).  The  epdepsy  or  falling  sickness  is  called  morbvs 

cudiit-us. 

CiE'CTTAS.  (From  circus,  blind.)  Blindness. 
See  Catigo  and  Amaurosis. 

Prom  circus,  blind  :  so  called  from  its 
beins  perforated  at  one  end  only.)  The  ca-cum,  or 
blind  gut.    The  lirst  portion  of  tb<>  large  intestines, 
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placed  in  the  right  iliac  region,  about  four  fingers' 
breadth  in  length  It  is  in  this  intestine  that  the  ileum 
terminates  by  a  valve,  called  the  valve  of  the  ca-cum. 
I  m  appendicula  cceci  vermiformis  is  also  attached  to 
It.     Seelntest,, 

CiE'LIUS,  Aurelianus,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
born  at  Sicca,  in  Africa,  and  is  referred  by  Le  Clerc 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  from  the  harshness  of  his 
style.  He  has  left  a  Latin  translation  of  the  writings 
ol  Soranus,  with  additional  observations,  partly  col- 
lected from  others,  partly  from  his  own  experience. 
The  work  is  in  eight  books,  three  on  acute,  the  rest 
on  chronic  disorders.  He  treats  of  several  diseases 
not  mentioned  by  any  earlier  writers,  and  has  some 
observations  in  surgery  peculiar  to  himself ;  he  appears, 
too,  generally  correct  in  his  remarks  on  the  opinions 
of  others. 

Cje'ros.  Kaipoc.  Hippocrates,  by  this  word,  means 
the  opportunity  or  moment  in  which  whatever  is  to 
be  effected  should  be  done. 

CiESALPI'NA.  (Named  in  honour  of  Caesalpinus, 
chief  physician  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class, 
Decandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

CaisAt-piNA  crista.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  that  affords  the  Brazil  wood.  It  is  of  the  growth 
of  the  Brazils  in  South  America,  and  also  of  the  Isle 
of  France,  Japan,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  chiefly  used 
as  a  red  dye.     See  Brazil  wood. 

GrESALPI'NUS,  Andrew,  was  born  in  Tuscany, 
in  1519.  He  graduated  at  Pisa,  and  became  professor 
in  anatomy  and  medicine  there ;  and  was  afterward 
made  physician  to  Pope  Clement  V11I.  He  died  in 
1603.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  evince  much 
genius  and  learning.  In  1571,  he  published  a  work, 
defending  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  against  the  doc- 
trines of  Galen,  from  some  passages  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  appioached  very  near  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  bavins  explained  the 
use  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  and  pointed  out  the 
course  which  these  compelled  the  blood  to  take  on 
both  sides  during  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  that 
organ.  In  a  treatise  "  De  Plantis,"  he  justly  compared 
the  seeds  to  the  eggs  of  animals;  and  formed  an 
arrangement  of  them  according  to  the  parts  of  fructifi- 
cation. On  medical  subjects  also  he  offered  many 
judicious  remarks. 

CrE'SARFS.  Cwsones.  Children  who  are  brought 
into  the  world  as  Julius  Cesar  is  said  to  have  been. 
See  Casarian  operation. 

CAiSA'RIAN  OPERATION.  (So  called  because 
Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  been  extracted  in  this 
manner.)  Hysterotomy  a.  Hystcrotomatocia.  The 
operation  for  extracting  the  fcEtus  from  the  uterus,  by 
dividing  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen  and  the 
uterus. 

There  are  three  cases  in  which  this  operation  may 
be  necessru-y. — 1.  When  the  foetus  is  perceived  to  be 
alive,  and  the  mother  dies,  either  in  labour  or  in  the 
last  two  months.  2.  When  the  foetus  is  dead,  but 
cannot  be  delivered  in  the  usual  way,  from  the  de- 
formity of  the  mother,  or  the  disproportionate  size  of 
the  child.  3.  When  both  the  mother  and  the  child 
are  living,  but  delivery  cannot  take  place,  from  the 
same  causes  as  in  the  second  instance.  Both  the 
mother  and  the  child,  if  accounts  can  be  credited,  have 
often  lived  after  the  Cawarian  operation,  and  the 
mother  even  borne  children  afterward.  Heister  gives 
a  relation  of  such  success,  in  his  Institutes  of  Surgery  ; 
and  there  are  some  others.  In  England,  the  Caesarian 
operation  has  almost  always  failed.  Mr.  James  Bar- 
low, of  Chorley,  Lancashire,  succeeded,  however,  in 
takinc  a  foetus  out  of  the  uterus  by  this  bold  proceed- 
ing, and  the  mother  was  perfectly  restored  to  health 

Cs'tchu.     See  Acacia  catechu. 

Caf  ;  Cafa ;  Caffa.  Names  given  by  the  Arabians 
to  caniphire.  ... 

CAFFE1N.  The  name  of  a  bitter  principle  pro- 
cured from  coffee  by  Chenevix,  by  adding  muriate  of 
tin  to  an  infusion  of  unroasted  coffee.  From  this  he 
obtained  a  precipitate,  which  he  washed  and  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  supernatant 
liquid  contained  this  principle,  which  occasioned  a 
green  precipitate  in  concentrated  solutions  of  iron. 
When  the  liquid  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  was 
yellow  and  transparent,  like  horn..  It  did  not  attract 
moisture  from  the  air,  but  was  soluble  in  water  and 
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alkohol.  The  solution  had  a  pleasant  bitter  taste,  and 
assumed  with  alkalies  a  gamot  rod  colour.  It  is 
almost  as  delicate  a  lest  of  iron  as  infusion  of  galls  is  ; 
yet  gelamine  occasions  no  precipitate  with  it. 

["Cafleih  is  a  new  principle,  which  was  discovered 
in  coilee  by  Robiquet.    It  is  white,  volatile,  and  crys- 
talhzabie;    and  is  particularly  distinguished 
large  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains,  being 
greater  than  thai  in  almost  an 
cording  to  Dumas  and  Pelletier,  it  consists 
oxygen,  4.81  hydrogen,  46.51  carbon,  and  21.54  nitro- 
gen.— WebsL  ,  '.,■  Man.  of  Gkem.     A.] 

Caoa'strum.  A  barbarous  term  used  by  Paracelsus, 
to  express  the  morbific  matter  which  generates  diseases. 

Caitchu.    See  Acacia  cutic/iu. 

CAIUS,  John,  was  horn  at  Norwich,  in  1510.  After 
studying  at  Cambridge,  and  in  different  parts  of  Italy, 
and  distinguishing  himself  by  his  interpretations  of 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  other  ancient  authors,  he 
graduated  at  Bologna.  In  1544,  lie  returned  to  Hns 
country,  and  for  some  time  read  lectures  In  anatomy 
to  the  corporation  of  surgeons  m  London.  He  after- 
ward practised  at  Shrewsbury,  having  been  admitted 
a  fellow  ot  the  College  ol  1";  icians ;  and  published 
a  popular  account  of  the  memorable  sweating  sickm  ss, 
which  prevailed  in  1351, subsequently  reprinted,  much 
improved,  in  Latin.  He  was  made  physician  to  Ed- 
ward VI.,  to  Hi  lizabeth.  On 
of  Linacre,  lit  was  chosen  President  of  the  I 
Physicians,  and  during  the  seven  years  for  which  he 
held  that  office,  performed  many  important  services. 
He  was  also  a  signal  benefactor  io  Gonvil  Hall,  Where 
lie  studied  at  Cambridge,  having  obtained  permission 
to  erect  it  into  a  college,  considerably  enlarging  the 
building,  and  assigning  provision  for  three  fellows  and 
twenty  scholars.  He  was  chosen  master  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  improvements,  and  retained  thai  office 
till  near  the  period  of  his  death,  winch  happened  in 
157:).  He  published  a  dissertation  "  He  Canihus  Bri- 
tannicis,"  which  Mr.  Pennant  has  entirely  followed 
in  his  British  Zoology  and  some  other  learned  works 
besides  those  already  mention*  d. 

Ca'jan.     See  Phaseolus  crcticus. 

Ca'jeput  oil.    See  Melaleuca. 

Cala'ba.    See  Catopayllum  inophyllum. 

Calaoua'lje  radix.  Calaguelts  radix.  The  root 
so  called  is  knotty,  and  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
polypody  tribe.  It  has  been  exhibited  internally  at 
Koine,  with  success,  in  dropsy;  and  it  is  said  to  be 
efficacious  in  pleurisy,  contusions,  abscesses,  &c  It 
■wasliist  used  in  America,  where  it  is  obtained  ;  and 
Italian  physicians  have  since  written  concerning  it, 
in  terms  of  approbation. 

CalaMa'corus.     Indian  reed. 
CALAMAGRO'STIS.     (From  KaXauos,  a  reed,  and 
aypwfis,  asortol  'grass.)     Reed  grass.     Or  ami 
dinacum.     The  Arundo  calamagrustis   of  Linnaeus : 
the  root  of  which  is  said  to  be  diuretic  and  euimena- 
gogue. 

CALAMARLE.  (From  calamus,  .a  reed.)  The 
name  of  an  order  of  Linnaus's  fragments  of  a  natural 
meinod,  which  embraces  the  reed  plants. 

Cala'mbac.  An  Indian  name  for  agallochum.  See 
Lignum  Aloes. 

CaLAMb'don.  (From  KuXajios,  a  feed.)  A  sort  of 
fracture  which  runs  along  the  bone,  in  a  straight  line, 
like  a  reed,  but  is  lunated  in  the  extremity. 
CALAMINA.  Pee  Calamine. 
Calamina  pr.*parata.  Prepared  calamine.  Burn 
the  calamine,  and  reduce  it  to  powder;  then  let  it  be 
brought  into  the  slats  of  a  very  line  powder,  in  the 
same  manner  that  chalk  is  directed  tube  prepared. 
See  Calamine. 

CA'LAMLNE.  (Calamina;  from  calamus,  a  reed: 
so  called  from  its  reed  like  appearance.)  Cadmia; 
Cathmia  ■  Cadmia  lapidosa  asrosa;  Cadmia  fossilis ; 
Calamina;  Lapis  calananarv-  A  native  carbonate 
of  zinc  A  mineral,  containing  oxide  ol  zinc  and 
carbonic  acid,  united  with  a  portion  ol  iron,  and  some- 
times other  sub,  I  very  heavy,  moderately 
hard  and  brittle,  of  a  gray,  yellowish,  red,  or  blackish 
brown-  found  in  quarries  of  considerable  extent,  HI 
several  parts  of  Europe,  and  particularly  m  tins  couo- 
trv  in  Derbyshire,  Gloucestershire,  Nottinghamshire, 
and  Somersetshire;  as  also  in  Wall 
ot  England  is  by  the  best  judges,  allowed  to  be  su- 
ptilor  in  quality  to  Uiatol  most  oUtercoiUitriw.  Heel- 
US 
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dom  lies  very  deep,  being  chiefly  found  in  clayey 
grounds  near  the  surlai  e.  In  some  places  it  is  mixed 
with  lend  ores.  Tills  mineral  is  an  article  in  the  ma- 
teria meddca;  but,  before  it  comes  to  the  shops,  it  is 
ted,  or  calcined,  to  separate  some  arseni- 
cal or  sulphureous  panicles  which,  in  its  erndi 

Supposed  lo   contain,  Blld    ill   order   to   lender  it 

more  easily  reducible  Into  a  fine  powder.      In  thi-* 
ii  is  employed  In  colly ria,  for  weal,  eves,  tor 
promoting  ihe  cicatrization  of  ulcers,  and  healing  ex* 
conations  ot   the  skin.    It  is  the  basis  of  an  officinal 
i  called  Ceratum  calamine  by  the  London  Col- 
rmerly  called  ceratum  lapidis  caliminaris, 
turn  epuloticum;  and  i  eratum  earbonatts  zinci  impuri 
by  the  Edinburgh  College.    These  compositions  form 
the  cerate  which  Ti  raer   strongly  recommends  lor 
healing  ulcerations  and  excoriations,  and  which  have 
opularly  distinguished  by  his  name.     The  col- 
iviia  in  which  the  prepared  calamine  has  been   em- 
ployed, have  consisted  simply  of  that  substance  added 
to  rose-water,  or  elder-flower  water. 
CALAMllVf.     See  JMilissa  c.  laminiha, 
(ala, i, mi,  mountain.    See  JM  uK/loro. 

CALAMINTIIA.     (From   ku\oz,  beautiful,  or  ko- 
,\(!//os,  a  reed,  and  uivOn,  mint.)     Common  calaniint. 
lis  8  a. 
Calamintha  anglica.    See  Melissa  nepeta. 
Calajmntha    hunilior.     The  ground-ivy..     Seo 

■  Q  liidtrtn:  a. 

Calamintha  magna  flore.  See  Melissa  grandi- 
fwra. 

Calamintha  Montana.     See  Melissa  Culaminlha. 

CA'LAMl  S.  (From  Kalam,  an  Arabian  word.) 
1.  A  general  name  denoting  the  slalk  of  any  plant. 

-.  She  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  llnv  Linnaean 
system,     (lass,  JJexandria;  Order,  Mtnogynia. 

Calamus  akomatigus.    S'ee  Acu; 

[Calamus.  Sweet  Lag-root.  Acorns  calamus,  or 
calamus  aromattcus.  "TheAcorus  calamus  is  found 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Korth  America.  With  us  it 
grows  in  wet  meadows,  commonly  in  beds  or  bunches. 
The  root  has  a  Btrong  aiomatic  odour,  and  a  bitter 
spicy  taste.  Its  properties  depend  upon  a  volatile  oil, 
and  a  hilar  matter  soluble  in  water.  Medicinally  con- 
sidered, ii  is  stimulant,  hearing  and  tonic ;  and  Is  given 
in  flatulent  colic,  cramp  of  the  stomach.  &c,  in  the 
dose  of  a  scruple  and  upwards." — Big.  A  it.  Med.    A.] 

Calamus  aromaticus  asiaticus.  See  Acorus  ca- 
lamus. 

Calamus  odoratus.  The  sweet-scented  rush. 
See  Ac,/ 1 

Calamus  rotano.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  from  which  we  obtain  Che  Dragon's  blood.  Cin- 
nal/aris gracui'um  ;  UrucuiithtPiiia ;  Asigen;  Asegon. 
Dragon's  blood.  The  red  resinous  juice  which  is  ob- 
tained by  wounding  the  bark  of  the  Calamus  rotang; — 
caudice  dens'issime  aculeata,  aculeis  crectis,  spadice 
credo.  The  Petmarpus  draco  and  Dractsna  draco 
also  afford  this  resin.  It  is  chielly  obtained  from  the 
Molucca  islands,  Java,  and  other  parts  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  generally  much  adulterated,  and  varied 
in  goodness  and  puiity.  The  best  kind  is  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  which,  when  powdered,  changes  to  crim- 
son :  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  a  great 
measure  in  alkohol;  it  readily  melts  and  catches 
(lame,  has  no  smell,  but  to  the  taste  discovers  some  de- 
gree of  warmth  and  pungency.  The  ancient  Greeks 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  adstrinyent  power  of 
this  drug  ;  in  which  character  it  has  since  neen  much 
employed  in  haemorrhages;  and  in  alvine  fluxes.  At 
pies,  nt,  however,  ii  Is  not  used  Internally,  being  super- 
seded by  more  certain  aud  effectual  remedies  of  this 
nuineroi. 

Calamus  BCRHTORitTB.  A  furrow  or  kind  of  canal 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  writing  pen.  ' 

Calamus  \  <  calamus. 

CALATHIANA.     (From  Ka\a0os,  a  twig  basket' 

so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  Sowers.)     The  herb' 

i   iiuiiiiathc. 

Calbi'anum.    The  name  of  a  pla 

Calca  dinum.     Vitl  iol. 

Cali  a'dis.  An  Arabian  name  for  white  vitriol  and 
alkali. 

M.      (From  calx,  the  heel.)     Calcar 

0$  colas.     The  largest  bone  of  the   tursus 

which  forms  the  heel.    It  is  situated  posteriorly  under 
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the  astragalus,  Is  very  regular,  and  divided  Into  a  body 
and  processes.  It  has  a  large  tuberosity  or  knob,  pro- 
jecting behind  to  form  the  heel.  A  ginuo'ua  ■ 
ns  its  fore-part,  which,  in  the  fresh  subject,  is  filled 
with  fat,  and  gives  origin  to  several  ligaments.  Two 
prominences,  ai  the  inner  and  fore-part  of  the  bone, 
wild  a  pit  between  them,  tor  the  articulation  of  the 
under  and  lore-part  of  the  astr  igalus. 
In  the  external  surface'  of  the  bone  near  its  fore-part, 
where  the  tendon  of  the  peronseus  longua1  runs.    A 

large  r.ariti/,  ;it  the   inner  side  of  the  bone,  for  lodging 

the  long  flexors  of  the  toes,  together  with  the  •■ 

and  nerves  of  the  sole.    There  arc  two  prominences,  at 

the  under  and  back  part  of  this  hone,  that  gi\  e  oi  igili 
tcj  the  aponeurosis,  and  -<  of  tin1  sole. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  os  calcis  is  concave,  for  its 
articulation  with  i  In  os  cuboides.  and  it  is  articulated 
to  the  astragalus  by  ligaments. 

Calcan'thum.  (Prom  xa^K°$>  brass,  and  avQoc,  a 
flower ;  i.  e.  flowers  of  brass.)  CulcanUws.  Cop- 
peras ;  Vitriol. 

CALCAR.  {Calcar,  aris.  n.  From  calx,  the  heel; 
also  from  caleo,  lo  heat.)     1.  The  heel-bone. 

'2.  Tire  furnace  of  a  laboratory . 

3.  Aspur.    In  botany,  applied  to  a  partofth 
and  p  ilia  of  plants.    It  is  a  tube  forming 

an  obtuse  or  acute  sac,  at  the  side  of  the  receptacle. 
It  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

CALCARATUS.  Spurred;  applied  to  the  rorols 
and  nectaries  of  plants;  as  Calcarata  corolla,  Necta- 
riiim  calcaratvm;  as  in vS quilsgia  and  Antirrhinum 
linaria. 

CALCAREOUS.  (Calcariiis;  from  calr,  lime.) 
That  which  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  calx. 

Calcareous  earth.     See  Calx  anil  Lime. 

hkous  spar.  Crystallized  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  occurs  in  more  than  600  different  forms.  It  is 
found  in  veins  in  all  rocks  from  granite  to  alluvial 
strata.  Toe  rarest  and  most  beautiful  crystals  are 
found  in  Derbyshire,  but  it  exists  in  every  part  of  tint 
world. 

Calca'ris  flos.     The  larkspur. 

('  ILCA'RIUS.     See  Calcareous. 

CalcaRIUS  lapis-     Limestone. 

Ca'lcatar.    A  name  of  vitriol. 

Calcatri'ppa.    See  Siuga  pyramidalis. 

CALCEJJONY.  A  mineral,  so  called  from  Qalce- 
dou,  in   Asia  Minor,  where  it  was  found  in   aj 

There  are  several  subspecies,  common  calce- 
dony,  heliotrope,  crysoprase,  plasma,  onyx,  sand,  ami 
sardonyx. 

Common  calcedony  occurs  of  various  colours;  it  is 
pure  silica  with  a  little  water.    \  ery  fine 
tical  specimens  have  been  found  in  Cornwall 
and  Scotland. 

Ca'lceum  sojnmra.  (From  caloeus,a  shoe,  and 
eiiuiu,  a  horse  ;  so  called  firoih  the  figure  of  its  leaf.) 
The  herb  coll  a  Riot.     See  Tussilagofarfara. 

I'M,  baMtrvu.    Pliny's  name  for  copperas. 

Calchi  nuns.     (From /coXviot^purple.)   Vcrdisris. 

CALC1  i  i>'  USA.  (Prom  calx,  a  stone,  andfrango, 
to  break;  BO  named  from  its  supposed  property  of 
breaking  the  human  calculus.)  Breakstone,  in  Sort- 
bonius  Largus,  it  means,  the  he.rb  Bpleenwort,  or  sco- 
lependrium;  others  mean  by  it  the  Pimpinella  saxi- 
fraga  of  Linmeus. 

CALCINA'TION,  Oxidation.  The  fixed  resi- 
dues  of  such  matters  as  have  undergone  combustion 
ailed  cinders,  in  common  language,  and  calces, 
but  now  more  commonly  oxides,  by  Chemists;  and 
the  operation,  when  considered  with  regard  to  these 
residues,  is  termed  calcination.  In  this  general  way, 
ii  has  likewise  been  applied  I  eallycombus- 

tiiile,  but  only  deprived  of  some  of  their  prim  iples  by 
heat.  Thus  we  hear  of  the  calcination  of  chalk,  to 
converi  ir  into  lime  by  driving  off  its  carbonic  acid  and 
watei  ;  of  g)  p-uni.  or  piaster-stone,  of  alum,  of  borax, 
and  other  saline  bodies,  by  which  they  an  deprived 
of  their  water  of  crystallization  ;  of  bones  which  lose 
their  volatile  parts-  by  this  treatment,  and  of  various 

other  borlii  s. 

CALCINA'TUS.     Calcined. 

Calcinatom  MAJUS.  Whatever  is  dulcified  by  the 
chemical  art,  which  was  not  so  by  nature  ;  such  as 
dulcified  rnereurj ,  lead,  and  the  like  substances,  which 
are  very  speedily  consolidated. 
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Calcibattjm  majtts  poterit.  Mercury  dissolved  in 
aqua  forth,  and  precipitated  with  salt  water.  Poteriua 
used  it  in  the  cure  of  ulcers. 

ims.  Any  thing  which  is  sweet  by 
nature,  and  speedily  cures,  as  sugar,  manna,  tama- 
rinds, &c. 

Calcino'nia.    See  Calcrna. 

Ca'lcis  aqua.     See  (  aids  liquor. 

Ca'li  is  liquor.  Solution  of  lime,  formerly  called 
aqua  calcis.  Lime-water.  Take  of  lime,  half  a 
pound ;  boiling  distilled  water,  twelve  pints.  Pour 
the  water  upon  the  lime,  and  stir  them  together  ;  next 
cover  the  vessel  immediately,  and  let  it  stand  for  three 
hours;  then  keep  the  solution  upon  the  remaining 
I  one  in  stopped  glass  bottles,  and  pour  off  the  clear 
lienor  when  it  is  wanted  for  use. 

Lime  is  soluble  in  about  450  times  its  weight  of 
water,  or  li'tle  more  than  one  grain  in  one  fluid  ounce. 
It  is  given  Internally,  in  doses  of  two  ounces  and  up- 
wards, in  cardialgia,  spasms,  diarrhoea,  &c.  and  in 
proportionate  doses  in  convulsions  of  children,  arising 
from  acidity,  or  ulcerated  intestines,  intermittent  fe- 
Kxtenially  it  is  applied  to  burns  and 
ulcers. 

Calcis  murias.  Calx  solit.a;  Sal  arrmoviacus 
fixus.  Muriate  of  lime.  Take  of  the  salt  remaining 
alter  the  sublimation  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia  two 
pounds,  water  a  pint;  mix  and  filter  through  paper. 
Evaporate  the  salt  to  dryness;  and  preserve  it  in  a 
closely- stopped  vessel.  This  preparation  is  exhibited 
with  the  same  views  as  the  muriate  of  barytes.  It 
possesses  dcob-trucnt,  diuretic,  and  cathartic  virtues, 
and. is  much  used  by  the  celebrated  Fourcroy  against 
scrophula,  and  other  analogous  diseases.  Six,  tu  elve, 
and  twenty  "rains,  are  given  to  children,  three  times  a 
day,  and  a  drachm  to  adults. 

MURlATts  liquor.  Take  of  muriate  of 
lime  two  ounces,  distilled  water  three  fluid  ounces; 
dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  and  filter  it  through 
paper. 

Ca'lcis  os.     See  Calcanrum. 

Calcis  vim  flores.  The  pellicle  on  the  surface 
of  lime  water. 

CALCI TRA'PA.  (An  old  botanical  term  of  simi- 
lar meaning  to  tribal  a*,  compounded  of  calco,  to  tread 
or  kick,  and  Tprrw,  to  turn,  because  the  caltrops  are 
continually  kicked  over,  if  they  fail  of  their  intended 
mischief.     Sec  Tro^n.)     See  Centaurca  calcitrapa. 

Calostrapa  officinalis.  See  Ceutaurea  solsti- 
tiales. 

CALCIUM.  The  metallic  basis  of  lime.  Sir  H. 
Davy,  the  discoverer  of  this  metal,  procured  it  by  the 
process  which  he  used  for  obtaining  barium.  It  was 
in  such  small  quantities,  that  little  could  be  said  con- 
cerning its  nature.  It  appeared  brighter  and  whiter 
than  either  barium  or  strontium;  and  burned  when 
gently  heated,  producing  dry  lime. 

There  is  only  one  known  combination  of  calcium 
and  oxygen,  which  is  the  important  substance  called 
lime.  The  nature  of  this  substance  is  proved  by  the 
phenomena  of  the  combustion  of  calcium;  the  metal 
changing  inlo  the  earth  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
sas.  When  the  amalgam  of  calcium  is  throwninto 
water,  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged,  and  the  water  be- 
comes a  solution  of  lime.  From  the  quantity  of  hy- 
drogen  evolved,  compared  with  the  quantity  of  lime 
formed  iii  experiments  of  this  kind,  M.  Berzelius  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in 
lime.  The  nature  of  lime  may  also  be  proved  by  ana- 
lysis. When  potassium  in  vapour  is  sent  through  the 
earth  ignited  to  whiteness,  the  potassium  was  found 
by  Sir  II.  Davy  to  become  potassa,  while  a  dark  gray 
substance  Of  metallic  splendour,  which  is  calcium, 
either  wholly  or  partially  deprived  of  oxygen,  is  found 
imbedded  in  the  potassa;  for  it  effervesces  violently, 
and  forms  a  solution  ot  lime  by  the  action  of  water. 

(    U.CS1.N TER.     Stalactitical  carbonate  of  lime, 

which  is  continually  forming  by  the  infiltration  of  car- 

lime  water  through  the  crevices  of  the  roofs 

of  caverns!     The  irregular  masses  on  the  bottoms  of 

cave-,  h  ive  been  called  stalagmites. 

C  \i.<  Tl'IT.  An  alluvial  formation  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  probably  deposited  from  calcareous  springs  of 
a  yellowish  dull  gray  colour,  containing  impressions 
of  vegetable  matter. 

CALCULI'FRAGUS.  (From  calculus,  a  stone, 
and  frango,  to  break.)     Stone-breaker,  having  the 
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power  to  break  atone  in  t!ie  human  body.    1.  A  syno- 
nym of  lithontriptic.    See  Lakontriptic. 

2.  The  scolopendrium,  and  pimpernel.  See  Calci- 
fraga. 

CALCULUS.  (Diminutive  of  calx,  a  lime-stone. 
Calculus  humuiius ;  Bezoar  microcosmicum.  Gravel ; 
Stone.  In  English  we  understand  by  gravel,  small 
sand-like  concretions,  or  stones,  which  pass  from  the 
kidneys  through  the  ureters  in  a  tew  days;  and  by 
stone,  a  calculous  concretion  in  the  kidneys,  or  blad- 
der, of  too  large  a  size  to  pass,  without  great  diffi- 
culty. Similar  concretions  are  found  occasionally  in 
other  cavities  or  passages.  When  a  disposition  to 
form  minute  calculi  or  gravel  exists,  we  often  find 
nephritic  paroxysms,  as  they  are  called,  (see  JVepAri- 
tis)  which  consist  of  pain  in  the  back,  shooting  down 
through  the  pelvis  to  the  thighs;  sometimes  a  numb- 
ness in  one  leg,  and  a  retraction  of  either  testicle  in 
men,  symptoms  arising  from  the  irritation  of  a  stone 
passing  through  the  ureters,  as  these  cross  the  sperma- 
tic cord,  on  the  nerves  passing  to  the  lower  extremilies. 
These  pains,  often  violent,  are  terminated  by  the  pain- 
ful discharge  of  small  stones  through  the  urethra,  and 
the  patient  is  for  a  time  easy.  What,  however,  is 
meant  by  the  stone  is  a  more  serious  and  violent  dis- 
ease, if  is  singular  that  these  discharges  of  small  gra- 
vel do  not  usually  terminate  in  stone  Many  have  ex- 
perienced them  during  a  long  life,  without  any  more 
serious  inconvenience :  while  the  latter  is  a  disease 
chiefly  of  the  young,  and  depending  on  circumstances 
not  easily  explained.  If  the  stone  attacks  persons 
more  advanced  in  age,  it  is  often  the  consequence  of 
paroxysms  of  gout,  long  protracted,  and  terminating 
imperfectly.     . 

When  once  a  stone  has  acquired  a  moderate  size, 
it  usually  occasions  the  following  symptoms : — fre- 
quent inclination  to  make  water,  excessive  pain  in 
voiding  it  drop  by  drop,  and  sometimes  a  sudden  stop- 
page of  it,  if  discharged  in  a  stream  ;  after  making  wa- 
ter, great  torture  in  the  glans  penis,  which  lasts  one, 
two,  or  three  minutes;  and,  in  most  constitutions,  the 
violent  straining  makes  the  rectum  contract  and  expel 
its  excrements ;  or,  if  it  be  empty,  occasions  a  tenes- 
mus, which  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  prolap- 
sus ani.  The  mine  is  often  tinctured  with  blood,  from 
a  rupture  of  the  vessels,  and  sometimes  pure  blood 
itself  is  discharged.  Sometimes  the  urine  is  very  clear, 
but  frequently  there  are  great  quantities  of  slimy  sedi- 
ment deposited  at  the  bottom  of  it,  which  i*  only  a 
preternatural  separation  of  the  mucilage  of  the  bladder, 
but  has  often  been  mistaken  for  pus.  The  stone  is  a 
disease  to  which  both  sexes  and  all  ages  are  liable ; 
and  calculi  have  even  been  found  in  the  bladders  of 
very  young  children,  nay,  of  infants  only  six  months  old. 
Women  seem  less  subject  to  this  complaint  than 
men,  either  owing  to  constitutional  causes,  or  to  the 
capaciousness,  shortness,  and  straightness  of  their  ure- 
thra?, allowing  the  calculi  to  be  discharged  while  £mall, 
together  with  the  urine. 

The  Seat  and  Physical  Properties  of  Urinary  Calculi. 
Calculi  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  urinary 
system,  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  in  the  ureters,  in 
the  bladder  and  urethra;  but  as  they,  for  the  most 
part,  originate  in  the  kidney,  the  calculi  renales  make 
the  nucleus  of  the  greatest  number  vf  urinary  stones. 
The  calculi  renales  differ  greatly  with  respect  to  their 
external  qualities;  for  the  most  part,  however,  they 
consist  of  small,  concrete,  roundish,  smooth,  flossy, 
and  crystalline  bodies,  of  a  red-yellow  colour,  I  ike  that 
of  wood,  and  so  hard  as  to  admit  of  polishing.  On 
account  of  their  minuteness,  they  easily  pass  through 
the  urinary  passages  in  form  of  gravel,  which  being 
sometimes  of  a  rough  surface,  cause  several  com- 
plaints on  their  passage.  But  in  some  Instances  they 
are  of  too  great  a  size  to  be  able  to  pass  aiong  the  ure- 
ters •  in  which  case  they  increase  in  the  kidneys,  some- 
times to  a  great  size.  Calculi  renales  of  this  kind  are 
generally  of  a  brown,  dark  red,  or  black  colour,  and 
sin  rounded  with  several  strata  of  coagulated  blood  and 
pus  •  they  have  also  been  observed  ot  a  yellow,  red- 
dish' and  lighter  colour;  and  some  consisting  ot  a 
homogeneous  st0ny  mass,  but  white  or  gray  calculi 
renales  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Among  the 
great  number  that  were  examined,  one  or  two  only 
wire  found  of  a  gray  or  blackish  colour,  and  of  a  com- 
position similar  to  those  which  generally  bear  the  name 
of  mulberry-like  stones. 
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The  stones  in  the  ureters,  which,  on  pawing  Intotfco 
ureters,  are  prevented  by  their  size  from  descending 
into  the  bladder,  frequently  increase  very  much:  they, 
however,  rarely  occur ;  their  colour  is  white,  and 
they  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  stones  in  the  bladder  are  the  most  frequent 
urinary  concrenients  that  have  been  principally  exa- 
mined; they  draw  their  first  origin  from  the  kidneys, 
whence  they  descend  into  the  bladder,  where  they  in- 
crease ;  or  they  immediately  originate  and  Ini 
the  bladder ;  or  they  arise  from  a  foreign  body  thai  by 
chance  has  got  into  the  bladder,  which  not  unfre- 
qucntly  happens,  particularly  in  the  female  sex.  Con- 
cretions of  this  kind  differ  greatly  in  their  respective; 
physical  qualitiesTand  external  form,  which,  however, 
is  generally  spherical,  oval,  or  compressed  on  both 
sides ;  and  sometimes,  when  there  are  several  stones 
in  the  bladder,  they  have  a  polyhedrous  or  cubical 
form ;  their  extremities  are  frequently  pointed  or 
roundish,  but  they  are  very  seldom  found  cylindrical, 
and  more  rarely  with  cylindrical  ends. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  size  of  the  calculi, 
and  likewise  in  their  colour,  which  is  materially  dif- 
ferent, according  to  their  respective  nature  and  com- 
position. They  occur,  1.  of  a  yellowish  colour,  ap- 
proaching nearly  to  red,  or  brown;  such  stones  consist 
of  lithic  acid.  2.  Gray,  or  more  or  less  white;  these 
stones  always  contain  phosphates  of  earths.  3.  Dark 
gray,  or  blackish;  stones  of  this  colour  have  oxalates 
of  earths.  Many  stones  show  brown  or  gray  spots,  on 
a  yellow  or  white  ground,  generally  raised  on  the  sur- 
face, and  consisting  of  oxalate  of  lime,  which  is  en- 
closed in  lithic  acid,  when  the  ground  colour  of  the 
stone  is  of  a  wood  colour,  or  in  phosphate  of  lime, 
when  it  is  white.  These  spots  are,  in  general,  only 
to  be  observed  in  the  middle  of  the  stone,  or  at  one  of 
its  extremities. 

All  that  is  here  stated,  is  the  result  of  observations 
on  more  than  600  calculi ;  and  different  other  colours, 
that  are  said  to  have  been  observed,  either  arise  from 
heterogeneous  substances,  or  are  merely  variations  of 
the  above  colours.  Their  surface  is  smooth  and  po- 
lished in  some  ;  in  others,  only  smooth  ;  and  in  others 
uneven,  and  covered  with  rough  or  smooth  corpuscles, 
which  are  always  of  a  yellow  colour ;  in  some,  the 
surface  is  partly  smooth  and  partly  rough.  The  white 
ones  are  frequently  even  and  smooth,  half  transparent, 
and  cpvered  with  shining  crystals,  that  generally  indi- 
cate phosphate  of  ammonia,  with  magnesia ;  or  they 
are  faint,  and  consist  of  minute  grains;  or  rough,  in 
which  case  they  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
brown  and  dark  gray  stones  are,  from  their  simi- 
larity to  mulberries,  called  mulberry-stones,  and  being 
frequently  very  rugged,  they  cause  the  most  pain 
of  all. 

On  examining  the  specific  weight  of  urinary  calculi 
in  more  than  500  specimens,  it  was  found  to  be,  in  the 
lightest,  as  1213.1000,  in  the  heaviest,  as  1976.1000. 
Their  smell  is  partly  strong,  like  urine  or  ammonia, 
partly  insipid,  and  terreous ;  especially  the  white 
ones,  which  are  like  sawed  ivory,  or  rasped  bone. 

The  internal  texture  of  calculi  is  but  seldom  guessed 
from  their  external  appearance,  particularly  when 
they  exceed  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  On  breaking 
them,  they  generally  separate  into  two  or  three  strata, 
more  or  less  thick  and  even,  which  prove  that  they 
are  formed  by  different  precipitations,  at  different 
times.  In  the  middle,  a  nucleus  is  generally  seen,  of 
the  same  mass  as  the  rest.  When  the  place  they  are 
broken  at  is  finely  streaked,  and  of  a  yellow  or  reddish 
colour,  the  lithic  acid  predominates;  but  when  they 
are  half  transparent,  luminous  like  spar,  they  have 
ammoniacal  phosphate  of  magnesia  in  them,  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  then  they  are  brittle  and  fria- 
ble ;  but  when  they  are  so  hard  as  to  resist  the  instru- 
ment, of  a  smooth  surface,  and  a  smell  like  ivory, 
they  contain  oxalate  of  lime.  It  frequently  happens, 
that  the  exterior  stratum  consists  of  white  phosphate 
of  earth,  while  the  nucleus  is  yellow  lithic  acid,  or 
oxalate  of  lime,  covered  sometimes  with  a  yellow 
stratum  of  lithic  acid,  in  which  case  the  nucleus  ap- 
pears radiant ;  but  when  it  consists  of  lithic  acid,  and 
is  covered  with  white  phosphate  of  earth,  it  is  round- 
ish, ova],  and  s.jincwhat  crooked.  These  concretions 
have  very  seldom  three  strata  ;  namely,  on  the  oiilMde 
a  phosphate,  towards  the  inside  lithic  acid,  and  quite 
I  withineide  an  oxalate  of  lime ;  but  still  rarer  these 
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substances  occur  In  more  strata,  or  in  another  order,  as 
before-mentioned. 

Stones  of  the  urethra  are  seldom  generated  in  the 
urethra  itself;  however,  there  are  instances  of  their 
having  been  formed  in  the  fossa  navicularis,  by  means 
Of  foreign  bodies  that  have  got  into  the  urethra.  We 
also  very  frequently  observe  stony  concrements  depo- 
sited between  the  glana  and  prepuce.  All  the  concre- 
tions produced  in  the  inside  and  outside  the  urethra 
consist  of  phosphate  of  earths,  which  are  easily  pre- 
cipitated from  the  urine.  There  are  likewise  stones 
in  the  urethra  which  have  come  out  of  the  bladder, 
having  been  produced  there,  or  in  the  kidneys ;  and 
they  generally  possess  the  properties  of  stones  of  the 
kidneys. 

The  different  constituents  of  Urinary  Calculi. 

"  If  we  except  Scheele's  original  observation  con- 
cerning the  uric  or  lithic  acid,  all  the  discoveries  re- 
lating to  urinary  concretions  are  due  to  Dr.  Wollaston; 
discoveries  so  curious  and  important,  as  alone  are  suf- 
ficient to  entitle  him  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  mankind.  They  have  been  fully  verified  by  the 
subsequent  researches  of  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and 
Brande,  Drs.  Henry,  Marcet,  and  Prout.  Dr.  Marcet, 
in  his  late  valuable  essay  on  the  chemical  history  and 
medical  treatment  of  calculous  disorders,  arranges  the 
concretions  into  nine  species. 

1.  The  lithic  acid  calculus. 

2.  The  ammonia-magnesian  phosphate  calculus. 

3.  The  bone  earth  calculus,  or  phosphate  of  lime. 

4.  The  fusible  calculus,  a  mixture  of  the  2d  and  3d 
species. 

5.  The  mulberry  calculus,  or  oxalate  of  lime. 

6.  The  cystic  calculus ;  cystic  oxide  of  Dr.  Wol- 
laston. 

7.  The  alternating  calculus,  composed  of  alternate 
layers  of  different  species. 

8.  The  compound  calculus,  whose  ingredients  are  so 
intimately  mixed,  as  to  be  separable  only  by  11161111081 
analysis. 

9.  Calculus  from  the  prostate  gland,  which,  by  Dr. 
Wollaston's  researches,  is  proved  to  be  phosphate  of 
lime,  not  distinctly  stratified,  and  tinged  by  the  secre- 
tion of  the  prostate  gland. 

To  the  above  Dr.  Marcet  has  added  two  new  sub- 
species. The  first  seems  to  have  some  resemblance  to 
the  cystic  oxide,  but  it  possesses  also  some  marks  of 
distinction.  It  forms  a  bright  lemon  yellow  residuum 
on  evaporating  its  nitric  acid  solution,  and  is  com- 
posed of  laminae.  But  the  cystic  oxide  is  not.  laminated, 
and  it  leaves  a  white  residuum  from  the  nitric  acid 
solution.  Though  they  are  both  soluble  in  acids  as 
well  as  alkalies,  yet  the  oxide  is  more  so  in  acids  than 
the  new  calculus,  which  has  been  called  by  Dr.  Maicet, 
from  its  yellow  residuum,  x  ant  hie  oxide.  Dr.  Marcet's 
other  new  calculus  was  found  to  possess  the  properties 
of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a 
deposite.  He  terms  it  fibrinous  calculus. 
I  Species  1.  Uric  acid  calculi.  Dr.  Henry  says,  in  his 
instructive  paper  on  urinary  and  other  morbid  con- 
cretions, read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
March  2,  1819,  that  it  has  never  yet  occurred  to  him  to 
examine  calculi  composed  of  this  acid  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute purity.  They  contain  about  U-ltlths  of  the  pure 
acid,  along  with  urea,  and  an  animal  matter  which  is 
not  gelatin,  bat  erf  an  albuminous  nature.  This  must 
not,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  cement.  The  calculus 
is  ,-iL'gregated  by  the  cohesive  attraction  of  the  lithic 
acid  itself.  The  colour  of  lithic  acid  calculi  is  yellow- 
ish or  reddish-brown,  resembling  the  appearance  of 
wood.  They  have  commonly  a  smooth,  polished  sur- 
face, a  lamellar  or  radiated  structure,  and  consist  of 
fine  particles  well  compacted.  Their  specific  gravity 
varies  from  1.3  to  1.8.  They  dissolve  in  alkaline 
lixivia,  without  evolving  an  aminouiacal  odour,  and 
exhale  the  smell  of  horn  before  the  blowpipe.  The 
relative  frequency  of  lithic  acid  calculi  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  statement.  Of  150  examined  by 
Mr.  Brande,  16  were  composed  wholly  of  this  acid, 
and  almost  all  contained  more  or  less  of  it.  Fouieroy 
and  Vauquelin  found  it  in  the  greater  number  of  500 
which  they  analyzed.  All  those  examined  by  Scheele 
'consisted  of  it  albne ;  and  300  analyzed  by  Dr.  Peatson, 
'contained  it  in  greater  or  smaller  proportion.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Henry's  experience,  it  constitutes  10  urinary 
concretions  out  of  26,  exclusive  of  the  alternating  cal- 
'culi.    And  Mr.  Brande  lately  states,  that  out  of  -53 
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cases  of  kidney  calculi,  51  were  lithic  acid,  6  oxalic 
and  1  cystic. 

Species  2.  Jlmmonia-magnesian  phosphate.  This 
calculus  is  while  like  chalk,  is  friable  between  the 
fingers,  is  often  covered  with  dog-tooth  crystals,  and 
contains  semi-crystalline  layers.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alkalies,  but  soluble  in  nitric,  muriatic,  and  acetic 
acids.  According  to  Dr.  Henry,  the  earthy  phosphates, 
comprehending  the  2d  and  3d  species,  were  to  the 
whole  number  of  concretions,  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  85. 
Mr.  Brande  justly  observes,  in  the  16th  number  of  his 
Journal,  that  the  urine  has  at  all  times  a  tendency  to 
deposite  the  triple  phosphate  upon  any  body  over 
which  it  passes.  Hence  drains  by  which  urine  is  car- 
ried otf,  are  often  incrusted  with  its  regular  crystals; 
and  in  cases  where  extraneous  bodies  have  got  into  the 
bladder,  they  have  often  in  a  very  short  time  become 
considerably  enlarged  by  deposition  of  the  same  sub- 
stance. When  this  calculus,  or  those  incrusted  with 
its  semi-crystalline  particles,  are  strongly  heated  before 
the  blowpipe,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  an  imperfect 
fusion  takes  place.  When  a  little  of  the  calcareous 
phosphate  is  present,  however,  the  concretion  readily 
fuses.  Calculi  composed  entirely  of  the  ammonia- 
magnesian  phosphate  are  very  rare.  Mr.  Brande  has 
seen  only  two.  They  were  crystallized  upon  the  sur- 
face, and  their  fracture  was  somewhat  foliated.  In 
its  pure  state,  it  is  even  rare  as  an  incrustation.  The 
powder  of  the  armmonia-phosphate  calculus  has  a 
brilliant  white  colour,  a  faint  sweetish  taste,  and  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  water.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin 
suppose  the  above  deposites  to  result  from  incipient 
putrefaction  of  urine  in  the  bladder.  It  is  certain  that 
the  triple  phosphate  is  copiously  precipitated  from 
urine  in  such  circumstances  out  of  the  body. 

Species  3.  The  bone  earth  calculus.  Its  surface,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Wollaston,  is  generally  pale  brown, 
smooth,  and  when  sawed  through  it  appearsof  a  lami- 
nated texture,  easily  separable  into  concentric  crusts. 
Sometimes,  also,  each  lamina  is  striated  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  surface,  as  from  an  assemblage  of 
crystalline  needles.  It  is  difficult  to  fuse  this  calculus 
by  the  blowpipe,  but  it  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  mil 
riatic  acid,  from  which  it  is  precipitable  by  ammonia. 
This  species,  as  described  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin, 
was  white,  without  lustre,  friable,  staining  the  hands, 
paper,  and  cloth.  It  had  much  of  a  chalky  appear- 
ance, and  broke  under  the  forceps,  and  was  intimately 
mixed  with  a  gelatinous  matter,  which  is  left  in  a 
membraneous  form,  when  the  earthy  salt  is  withdrawn 
by  dilute  muriatic  acid.  Dr.  Henry  says,  that  he  has 
never  been  able  to  recognise  a  calculus  of  pure  phos- 
phate of  lime  in  any  of  the  collections  which  he  has 
examined  ;  nor  did  he  ever  find  the  preceding  species  in 
a  pure  state,  though  a  calculus  in  Mr.  White's  collec- 
tion contained  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  ammonia- 
magnesian  phosphate. 

Species4.  The  fusible  calculus.  This  is  a  very  friable 
concretion,  pf  a  white  colour,  resembling  chalk  in  ap- 
pearance and  texture  ;  it  often  breaks  into  layers,  ami 
exhibits  a  glittering  appearance  internally,  from  inter- 
mixture of  the  crystals  of  triple  phosphate.  Sp.  grav. 
from  1.14  to  1.47.  Soluble  in  dilute  muriatic  and  nitric 
acids,  but  not  in  alkaline  lixivia.  The  nucleus  is  ge- 
nerally lithic  acid.  In  4  instances  only  out  of  187,  did 
Dr.  Henry  find  the  calculus  composed  throughout  of 
the  earthy  phosphates.  The  analysis  of  fusible  calcu- 
lus is  easily  performed  by  distilled  vinegar,  which  at  a 
gentle  heat  dissolves  the  ammonia-magncsian  phos- 
phate, but  not  the  phosphate  of  lime;  the  latter  may 
be  taken  up  by  dilute  muriatic  acid.  The  lithic  acid 
present  will  remain,  and  may  be  recognised  by  its  so- 
lubility in  the  water  of  pure  potassa  or  soda.  Or  the 
lithic  acid  may,  in  the  first  instance.be  removed  by 
the  alkali,  which  expels  the  ammonia,  and  leaves  the 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  lime. 

Species  5.  The  mulberry  calculus.  Its  surface  is 
rough  and  tuberculated  ;  colour  deep  reddish-brown. 
Sometimes  it  is  pale  brown,  of  a  crystalline  texture, 
and  covered  with  flat  octohedral  crystals.  This  cal- 
culus has  commonly  tne  density  and  hardness  of  ivory, 
a  sp.  grav.  from  1.4  to  1.98,  and  exhales  the  odour  of 
semen  when  sawed.  A  moderate  red  heal  converts  it 
into  carbonate  of  lime.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  alka- 
line lixivia,  but  slowly  and  with  difficulty  in  acids. 
When  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  voided  directly  after 
leaving  the  kidney,  it  is  of  a  giayish-brown  colour. 
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composed  of  small  cohering  spherules,  sometimes 
with  a  polished  surface  resembling  In  mpsecd.  Tbey 
are  easily  recognised  by  their  insolubility  in  muriatic 

acid,  and  their  swelling  up  and  passing  into  pure  lime 
before  the  blowpipe.  Mulberry  calculi  contain  always 
an  admixture  of  other  substances  besides  oxalate  of 
lime.  These  are,  uric  acid,  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
animal  matter  in  dark  flocculi.  The  colouring  matter 
of  these  calculi  is  probably  effused  blood.  Dr.  Heiiry 
rates  the  frequency  of  this  species  at  1  in 
whole  which  he  has  compared  ;  and  out  of  I 
he  found  that  17  were  formed  round  nuclei  of  oxalate 
of  lime. 

Species  6.  The  cystic-ozide  calculus,  It  resem- 
bles a  little  the  triple  phosphate,  or  more  exactly  mag- 
nesian  limestone.  It  is  somewhat  tough  when  cut,  and 
has  a  peculiar  greasy  lustre.  Its  usual  colour  is  pale 
blown,  bordering  on  straw  yellow  ;  and  its  texture  is 
irregularly  crystalline.  It  unites  in  solution  with 
acids  anil  alkalies,  crystallizing  with  both.  Alkohol 
precipitates  it  with  nitric  acid.  It  does  not  become 
red  with  nitric  acid;  and  it  has  no  "fleet  upon  vegetable 
blues.  Neither  water,  alkohol,  nor  ether  die 
It  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  oil,  leaving  a  minute  residuum  of  phosphate  of 
lime.  This  concretion  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
Dr.  Henry  states  its  frequency  to  the  whole  as  e  to 
935.  In  two  which  he  examined,  the  nucleus  was  the 
same  substance  with  the  rest  of  the  concretion  ;  and 
in  a  third,  the  nucleus  of  a  iiijc  acid  calculus  was  a 
small  spherule  of  cystic  oxide.  Hence,  as  Dr.  Marcet 
has  remarked,  this  oxide  appears  to  be  in  reality  the 
production  of  the  kidneys,  and  not,  as  its  name  would 
import,  to  be  generated  in  the  bladder.  It  might  he 
called  with  propriety  renal  oxide,  if  its  emiuent  dis- 
coverer should  think  fit. 

Species  7.  The  alternating  calculus.  The  surface 
of  this  calculus  is  usually  white  like  chalk,  and  fria- 
ble or  semicrystalline,  according  as  the  exterior  coat  is 
the  calcareous  or  ammonia-magnesian  phosphate. 
They  are  frequently  of  a  large  size,  and  contain  a  nu- 
cleus of  lithic  acid.  Sometimes  the  two  phosphates 
form  alternate  layers  round  the  nucleus.  The  above 
are  the  most  common  alternating  calculi;  next  are 
oxalate  of  lime  with  phosphates;  then  oxa- 
late of  lime  with  lithic  acid  ;  and  l:i>rly,  those  in  which 
the  three  substances  alternate.  The  alternating,  taken 
all  together,  occur  in  10  out  of  25,  in  Dr.  Henry's  list; 
lithioacid  with  phosphates,  as  10  to  48;  the  oxidate  of 
lime  with  phosphates,  as  10  to  116;  the  oxalate  of 
lime  with  lithic  acid,  as  10  to  170;  the  oxalate  of  lime 
with  lithic  acid  and  phosphates,  as  10  to  365. 

Species  8.  The  compound  calculus.    This  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  lithic  acid  with  the  phosphates   in 
variable  proportions,  and  is  consequently  variable  in 
its  appearance.     Sometimes  the  alternating  layers  are 
so  thin  as  to  be  undistinguishable  by  the  eye,  when 
their  nature  can  be    determined  only  by  chemical 
analysis.     This  species,  in  Dr.  Henry's  Jist,  forms  10 
in   '2.15.      About  l-40th  of  the  calculi   examined  by 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  were  compound. 
Species  9  has  been  already  de  i  ribed. 
In  almost  all  calculi,  a  central  nucleus  mny  he  dis- 
covered, sufficiently  small  to  have  descended  through 
the  ureters  into  the  bladder.     The  di 
to  be  considered,  therefore,  essentially  and  originally 
as  belonging  to  the  kidneys.     Its  increase  in  the  blad- 
der may  be  occasioned,  either  by  exposure  to  urine 
that  contains  an  excess  of  the  same  ingredient  as  that 
composing  the  nucleus,  in  which  case  it  will  be  uni- 
formly constituted  throughout ;  or  if  the  morbid  nu- 
cleus deposite  shoifld  cease,  the  concretion  will  then 
acquire  a  coating  ofthe  earthy  phosphates.   I: 
therefore,  highly  important  to  ascertain  the  i 
the  most  predominate  nucleus,     'tat  of  137  calculi 
examined  by  Dr.  Henry,  17  were  formed  round  nuclei 
of  oxalate  of  lime  ;  3  round  nuclei  of  cystic  oxide  ;  4 
round  nuclei  of  the  earthy  phosphates  ;  2  round  extra- 
neous substances;  and  in  3  the.  nucleus  was 
by  a  small  cavity, occs  i..- shrink- 

ing of  some  animal  matter,  round  which  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  calculi  (fusible)  had  been  deposited.  Eau 
has  shown  by  experiment,  that  pus  may  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  urinary  concretion.  The  rem 
calculi  of  Dr.  Henry's  list,  had  central  nuclei 
chiefly  of  lithic  acid.  It  appears  also,  that  in  a  very 
great  majority  of  the  cases  referred  to  by  him,  the  dis- 
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position  to  secrete  nn  excess  of  lithic  acid  has  been  tl-fl 
essential  cause  of  the  origin  ei' stone.     Hen 

to  Inquire,  what 
■ices  which  contribute  to  ha  i 

tain  by  what  plan  of  diet  and 
this  morbid  action  of  the  kidney   may    best 

be  obviated  or  removed.  A  calculus  in  file  While's 
collection  had  for  its  nucleus  a  fragment  of  a  bougie, 
lipped  into  the  bladder.  It  belonged  to  the 
fusible  species,  consisting  of, 

■jo  phosphate  of  lime. 

60  ammonia-magnesian  phosphate, 

10  lithic  arid, 

10  animal  matter. 

100 

In  some  instances,  though  these  are  comparatively 
very  few,  a  morbid  secretion  of  the  earthy  phosphates 
is  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  stone.  Dr. 
Henry  relates  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  who,  during 
paroxysms  of  gravel,  preceded  by  Severe  sickness  and 
vomiting,  voided  urine  as  opaque  as  milk,  which  depo- 
sited a  greal  quantity  of  an  impalpable  pOYI 
Slating  of  the  calcareous  and  triple  phosphate  in  nearly 
equal  proportions.  The  weight  ofthe  body  was  rapidly 
reduced  from  188  to  100  pounds,  apparently  by  the  ab- 
straction of  I  he  earth  of  his  bones;  for  there  was  no 
emaciation  of  the  muscles  corresponding  to  the  above 
diminution. 

The  fust  rational  views  on  the  treatment  of  calcu- 
lous disorders,  were  given  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  These 
have  been  followed  up  lately  by  some  very  judicious 
observations  of  Mr.  Brande,  in  the  12th,  15th,  and  16th 
numbers  of  his  Journal  ;  and  also  by  Dr.  Marcet,  in 
his  excellent  treatise  already  referred  to.  Of  the  many 
mod  in  human  urine,  there  are  rarely 
more  than  three  which  constitute  gravel  ;  viz.  calca- 
reous phosphate,  ammonia -magnesian  phosphate,  and 
The  former  two  form  a  white  sediment; 
the  latter,  a  red  or  brown.  The  urine  is  always  an 
acidulous  secretion.  Since  by  this  excess  of  acid,  the 
earthy  salts,  or  white  matter,  are  held  in  Solution, 
whatever  disorder  of  the  system,  or  Impropriety  of 
food  and  medicine,  diminishes  that  acid  excess,  fa- 
vours the  formation  of  the  white  deposite.  The  in- 
ternal use  of  acids  u  as  shown  by  Dr.  vVoUastontO  be 

ipriate  remedy  in  this  case. 
White  gravel   iS  frequently  symptomatic  of  disor- 
dered digestion,  arising  from  excess  in  eating  or  drink- 
ing ;  and  it  is  often  produced  by  too  farinaceous  a  diet. 

0  rasioned  by  the  indiscreet  use  of  magnesia, 
soda  water,  or  alkaline  medicines  in  general.  M<  Ileal 
practitioners,  as  well  as  their  patients,  ignorant  Of 
chemistry,  have  often  committed  fatal  mistakes,  by 
considering  the  white  gravel,  passed  on  the  adiiiini- 
Btration  of  alkaline  medicines,  as  the  dissolution  of 
the  calculus  itself;  and  have  hence  pushed  a  practice, 
which  has  rapidly  increased  the  size  of  the  stone. 
Magnesia,  in  many-cases,  acta  more  injuriously  than 
alkaii,  in  precipitating  insoluble  phosphate  from  the 
urine.  The  acids  of  urine,  which,  by  then 
hold  the  earths  in  solution,  are  the  phosphoric,  lithic, 
and  carbonic-,.  Mr.  Brande  has  uniformly  obtain'  .1  the 
latter  acid,  by  placing  urine  under  an  exhausted  re- 
ceivers and  he  has  formed  cm  I  yteSj  hy 
dropping  barytes  water  into  urine  recently  voided. 

pearance  of  White  sand  does  not  seem  de- 
serving of  much  attention,  where  it  is  merely  occa- 
sional,  following  indigestion  brought  on  by  an  acci- 
dental excess.  Hut  if  it  invariably  follows  meals,  and 
if  it  be  observed  in  the  urine,  not  as  a  mere  deposite, 
but  at  the  time  the  last  drops  are  voided,  it  b 
matter  of  importance,  as  the  forerunner  of  other  and 
serious  forms  of  the  disorder.  It  has  been  sometimes 
Viewed  as  the  effect  of  irritable  bladder,  where  ii  was 
in  reality  the  cause.  Acids  are  the  proper 
and  unless  some  peculiar  tonic  effect  be  sought  for  La 
sulphuric  acid,  the  vegetable  acids  ought  to  be  prefer- 
red. Tartar,  or  its  acid,  may  b  i  vith  ad- 
i  t  the  best  medicine  is  citric,  acid,  in  daily 
■  I  5  to  'M  grains.  Persons  returning  from 
warm  climates,  with  dyspeptic  and  hi 
often  void  Ibis  white  gravel,  for  which  they  have  re- 
course to  empyrical   solvents,  for  the  most  pait  alka- 

are  deeply  injured;    They  ought  to  adopt  an 

acdulous  diet,  abstaining  from  soda  water,  alkalies, 
malt  liquor,  madeira,  and  port ;  to  cat  salads,  with  acid 
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fruits ;  and  if  habit  requires  It,  a  glass  of  cldcs,  cham-  ; 
pagno,  or  claret,  but  the  teas  or  these  fermented  liquors 
the  better.   .<.  ;  draught  ia  often  veiy 

ficial,  I 

',  and  2<)  of  citric  acid,  in  separate  teacups  of 
water,  mixing  the  solution   in  a  ir,  and 

drinking  tiie  whole  during  the  effervescence.  Thi 
may  be  repeated  H  or  4  times  a-day.  The  carbonic 
acid  of  the  above  medicine  enters  tlie  circulation,  and 
passing  off'  by  i!ie  bladder,  is  useful  in  retaining,  par- 
ticularly, the  triple  phosphate  in  solution,  as  was  first 
punned  miii  by  In.  VVollaston.  Tlie  bowels  should  be 
keptregulai  by  medic  ineand  moderate  exereise.  The 
febrile  affections  of  children  are  frequently  atl 
by  an  apparently  formidable  deposite  of  white  saud  in 
the  urine.  A  dose  of  calomel  will  generally  carry  off 
both  the  fever  and  the  sand.    Ai,  irk,  bit- 

ten, mineral  tonics,  are  in  like  manner  ol 
ful  in  removing  tlie  urinary  complaints  of  grown-up 
persons. 

In  considering  the  red  gravel,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  cases  in  which  the  sand  is 
actually  voided,  and  those  in  which  it  is  deposited, 
alter  some  hours,  from  originally  limpid  uuue.  In 
the  Brat,  the  sabulous  appearance  is  an  alarming  indi- 
cation ot  a  tendency  to  form  calculi ;  in  the  second,  it 
is  often  merely  a  fletiing  symptom  ol  indigestion. 
Should  it  frequently  recur,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded. 

Bicarbonate  bf  pota'ssa  or  soda  is  the  proper  remedy 
for  the  red  sand,  or  ltthic  acid  deposite.  The  alkali 
may  often  be  beneficially  combined  with  opium.  Am- 
monia, or  its  crystallized  carbonate,  ma]  be  resorted 
to  with  advantage,  where  symptoms  of  in 
brought  on  by  the  other  alkalies;  and  particularly  in 
red  gravel  connected  with  gout,  in  which  the  joints  and 
kidneys  are  affected  by  turns.  Where  potassa  and 
soda  have  been  so  long  employed  as  to  disagree  with 
the  stomach,  to  create  nausea,  flatulency,  a  sense  of 
weight,  pain,  anil  oilier  symptom^  ol  indigestion,  mag- 
nesia may  be  prescribed  with  the  besl  effects.  Tin 
tendency  which  it  has  to  accumulate  in  da 
quantities  in  the  intestines,  and  to  form  a  win 
meiit  in  urine,  calls  on  the  practitioner  to  look  mi- 
nutely alter  its  administration.  It  should  be  occasion- 
ally alternated, with  other  laxative  medicines.  Mag- 
nesia dissolved  in  carbonic  nod,  as  Mr.  Schi 
used  to  prepare  it  many  years  ago,  by  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Brande,  is  an  elegant  form  of  exhibiting  this 
remedy. 

Care  must  he  had  not  to  push  the  alkaline  medicines 
too  far,  lest  they  give  rise  to  the  deposition  of  earthy 
phosphates  in  the  mine. 

Cases  occur  in  which  the  sabulous  deposite  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  lithic  acid  with  the  phosphates.     The 
sediment  of  urine  in  inflammatory  disoi 
times  ot  ibis  nature;  and  of  those  persons  who  habitu 

ally  indolgi  e;  iV'  also  of  those  who, 

labouring  under  hepatic  affections,  secrete  much  albu- 
men in  their  urine.  Purges,  Ionics,  and  nitric  acid, 
which  is  the  solvent  of  both  the  above  sabulous  mat- 
ters, are   the  appropriate  remedies.     The  best 

patient-  labouring  under  the. lithic  deposit/,  is  a  vege- 
table. Or.  Wollaston's  fine  observation,  that  the  ex- 
crement ot"  bin's  fed  sohiy  upon  animal  matter,  is  iii  a 
great  measure  lithic  acid,  and  the  curious  fai 
ascertained,  that  the  excremenl  ofthe  boa  constrictor, 
:  rely  on  animals,  is  pure  lithic  acid,  concur 
in  giving  force  to  the  above  dietetic  prescription.  A 
s  abstinence  from  animal  food  has  been  known 

to  relieve  a  lit  of  lithic  acid  gravel,  where  the  alkalies 
were  of  little  avail.     But  we  must  not  carry  lh 
tabic  system  so  tar  as  to  produce  flatulency  and  indi- 
gestion. 

Such   are  the  principal   circumsta 
With  the  disease  of  grave)  in  its  incipient  or  sabulous 
i  formed  in  the  kidneys  are,  as  we 
i  ;  and 
very   lately   indei  d   bf  tb  '■      An 

aqueoii  mode,  ate    e\ 

when   not  accompanied   with   much   irritation 
bathing,  and  mild  aperients, along  with  tlie  appi 
eh  nrical   medicines,   must   be    prescribed    in 
These  are  particularly  requisite  Uiimi 
after  acute  pain  in  the  region  of  the  ui 
flammatory  symptoms  have  led  to  thi 
nucleus  has  descended  into  tiie  bladder.    Purges,  Wm- 
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reflet,  and  diluents',  ought  to  be  liberally  enjoined. 
A  large  quantity  of  mucus  streaked  with  blood,  or  of 
a  purulent  aspect,  and  ha-morrbagy,  are  frequent 
symptoms  of  l  ,]e  bladder. 

When  a  sto  i  dged  m  the  bh.dder,  sad 

h  a  size  as  no  longer  to  be  capa- 
ble of  passing  through  the  urethra,  it  is  generally 
allowed  by  till  who  baye  candidly  consideied  the  sub- 
ject, and  who  are  qualified  by  experience  to  be  judges, 
that  the  stone  can  never  again  be  dissolved  ;  and 
although  it  is  possible  that  it  may  become  so  loosened 
in  iis  texture  as  to  be  vuided  piecemeal,  or  gradually 
to  crumble  away,  the  event  is  so  rare  as  to  be  barely 

By  examining  collections  of  calculi  we  learn,  that 
in  by  tar  the  greater  number  of  cases,  a  nucleus  of 
lithic  acid  is  enveloped  in  a  crust  of  the  phosphates. 
Our  endeavours  must  therefore  be  directed  towards 
reducing  the  excess  of  lithic  acid  in  the  urine  to  its 
natural  standard  ;  or,  on  the  other  band,  to  lessen  the 
v  to  the  deposition  of  the  phosphates.  The 
urine  must  be  submitted  to  chemical  examination,  and 
a  suitable  course  oi'  diet  and  medicines  prescribed. 
But  the  ebemical  remedies  must  be  regulated  nicely, 
so  as  to  lot  the  happy  equilibrium,  in  which  no  deposite 
will  be  formed.  Here  is  a  powerful  call  on  the  physi- 
cians ami  surgeons  to  make  themselves  thoroughly 
versaiil  in  chemical  s'ience;  for  they  will  otherwise 
the  most  dangerous  blunders  in  calculous 
complaints. 

1  The  idea  of  dissolving  a  calculus  of  uric,  arid  in 
the  bladder,  by  the  internal  use  of  the  caustic  alkalies,' 
says  Mi.  Brande,  '  appears  too  absurd  to  merit  serious 
refutation.'    In  respect  to  llle  phosphates,  it  seems 
possible,   by   keeping  up  an   unusual   acidity  in   the 
urine,  so  far  to  Boften  a  crust  of*  the  calculus,  as  to 
make  it  crumble  down,  or  admit  of  being  abraded  by 
i i-l ;  but  this  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  looked 
for;  and  the  lithic  nucleus  will  still  remain.    'These 
considerations,'   adds  Mr.   Brande,    '-independent  of 
more  urgent  reasons,  show  the  futility  of  attempting 
i he  solution  of  a  stone  of  the  bladder  by  the  injection 
of  acid  anil  alkaline  solutions.     In  respect  to  the  alka- 
lies, jf  sufficiently  strong  to  act  upon  the  uric  crust  of 
the  calculus,  they  would  certainly  injure  the  coats  of 
the  bladder;  they  would  otherwise  become  inactive 
by  combination  with  the  acids  of  the  urine,  and  they 
would  form  a  dangerous  precipitate  from  tlie  same 
cause.' — '  It  therefore  appears  to  me,  that  Fourcroy 
. ':ers,  who  have  advised  the  plan  of  injection, 
have  i  bought  little  of  all  these  obstacles  to  success, 
and  have  regarded  the  bladder  as  a  lifeless  receptacle, 
into  which,  as  into  an  India  rubber  bottle,  almost  any 
might  be  injected  with  impunity.' — Journal 
ice,  vol.  viii.  p.  216. 
p  does  not  appear  .hat  the  peculiarities  of  water  in 
different  districts,  have  any  influence  upon  the  pio- 
duction  of  calculous  disorders.     Dr.  Wollaston's  dis- 
ofthe  analogy  between  urinary  and  gouty  con- 
has  led  to  the  trial  in  uravel  of  the  riiium  cul- 
cAt'ct,  the  specific  for  trout.    By  a  note  to  Mr.  Brand 

,    that  benefit  has  been  derived 
B  rase  of  red  gravel. 
Dr.  Henry  confirms  the  above  precepts  in  the  follow- 
in'..'  decided  language.    'These  cases,  and  others  of 
kind,  which  t  think  it  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion, tend  to  discourage  all  attempts  to  dissolve  a  -tone 
of  uric  acid,  after  i:.  i:as  attained 
considei  able  size  in  the  bladder ;  all  that  can  be  effected 
by  alkaline  medicines  ap- 
Brande  has  remarked,  to  be  the  preci- 
pitating upon  it  a  coating  of  the  earthy  phosphates 
e,  a  sort  of  concretion  which,  as  has 
by  various  practical  writers,  increases 
apidlythan  that  consisting  oi  uric  acid 
The    same    UB  «    "1rl-v   be 

drawn  also  from  the  dissections  of  those  Personahi 
w^hom  a  stone  w^  supposed  to.be  dissolved  by  alka- 

'"   t.eSe  ,"";:  of 

i.e^rui' 
i    i       r> 

The  urinary  calculus  of  a  dog,  .examined  by  Dr. 
,.  was  found  i  ''  thephos- 

..,-  |ime  and  ammonia,  with  animal  matter. 
taken  from  horses,  were  of  a  similar  composi- 
n,  •  of  a  rale  hiefiyof  carbonate 

of  lime  and  animal  matter,  with  perhaps  a  little  phos- 
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phoric  acid.  A  quantity  of  sabulous  matter,  neither 
crystallized  nor  concrete,  is  sometimes  found  in  the 
bladder  of  the  horse:  in  one  instance  there  were  nearly 
45  pounds.  These  appear  to  consist  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  animal  matter.  A  calculus  of  a  cat  gave 
Fourcroy  three  parts  of  carbonate,  and  one  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime.  That  of  a  pig,  according  to  Ber- 
thollet,  was  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  renal  calculus  in  man  appears  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  urinary.  In  that  of  the  horse,  Fourcroy 
found  3  parts  of  carbonate,  and  one  of  phosphate  of 
lime.  Dr.  Pearson,  in  one  instance,  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  animal  matter ;  in  two  others,  phosphates  of  lime 
and  ammonia,  with  animal  matter. 

Arthritic  calculi,  or  those  formed  in  the  joints  of 
gouty  persons,  were  once  supposed  to  be  carbonate  of 
lime,  whence  they  were  called  chalkstones;  afterward 
it  was  supposed  that  they  were  phosphate  of  lime  ;  but 
Dr.  Wollaston  has  shown  that  they  are  lithate  of  soda. 
The  calculi  found  sometimes  in  the  pineal,  prostate, 
salivary,  and  bronchial  glands,  in  the  pancreas,  in  the 
corpora  cavernosa  penis,  and  between  the  muscles,  as 
well  as  the  tartar,  as  it  is  called,  that  Iricrusts  the 
teeth,  appear  to  be  phosphate  of  lime.  Dr.  Crompton, 
however,  examined  a  calculus  taken  from  the  lungs 
of  a  deceased  soldier,  which  consisted  of  lime  45,  car- 
bonic acid  37,  albumen  and  water  18.  It  was  very 
hard,  irregularly  spheroidal,  a.id  measured  about  GA 
inches  in  circumference. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  lithic  acid,  which 
constitutes  the  chief  part  of  most  human  urinary  cal- 
culi, and  abounds  in  the  arthritic,  lias  linen  found  in 
no  phytivorous  animal ;  and  hence  has  been  deduced 
a  practical  inference,  that  abstinence  from  animal  food 
would  prevent  their  formation.  But  we  are  inclined 
to  think  this  conclusion  too  hasty.  The  cat  is  carni- 
vorous ;  but  it  appeared  above,  that  the  calculus  of 
that  animal  is  equally  destitute  of  lithic  acid.  If,  there- 
fore, we  would  form  any  deduction  with  respect  to 
regimen,  we  must  look  lor  something  used  by  man, 
exclusively,  of  all  other  animals  ;  and  this  is  obviously 
found  in  fermented  liquors,  but  apparently  in  nothing 
else  :  and  this  practical  inference  is  sanctioned  by  the 
most  respectable  medical  authorities. 

The  following  valuable  criteria  of  the  different 
kinds  of  urinary  calculi,  have  been  given  by  M.  Ber- 
zelius  in  his  treatise  on  the  use  of  the  blowpipe  : 

ll.  We  may  recognise  calculi  formed  of  uric  acid, 
from  their  being  carbonized  and  smoking  with  an  anr- 
mal  odour,  when  heated  by  themselves  onclmrcoal  or 
platinum-foil.  They  dwindle  away  at  the  blowpipe 
flame.  Towards  the  end,  they  burn  with  an  increase 
of  light ;  and  leave  a  small  quantity  of  very  while 
alkaline  ashes. 

1  To  distinguish  these  concretions  from  other  sub- 
stances, which  comport  themselves  in  the  above  man- 
ner, we  must  try  a  portion  of  the  calculus  by  the  humid 
way.  Thus  a  tenth  of  a  grain  of  this  calculus  being 
put  on  a  thin  plate  of  glass  or  platinum,  along  with  a 
drop  of  nitric  acid,  we  must  heat  it  at  the  flame  of  the 
lamp.  The  uric  acid  dissolves  with  efferi 
The  matter,  when  dried  with  precaution  to  prevent  it 
from  charring,  is  obtained  in  a  fine  red  colour.  If  the 
calculus  contains  but  little  uric  acid,  the  substance 
sometimes  blackens  by  this  process.  We  must  then 
take  a  new  portion  of  the  concretion,  and  after  having 
dissolved  it  in  nitric  acid,  remove  it  from  the  heat: 
the  solution,  when  nearly  dry,  is  to  be  allowed  to  cool 
and  become  dry.  We  then  expose  it,  sticking  to  its 
support,  to  the  warm  vapour  of  caustic  ammonia. 
(From  water  of  ammonia  heated  in  a  tea-spoon.)  This 
ammoniacal  vapour  develppea  a  beautiful  red  colour  in 
it.  We  may  also  moisten  the  dritd  matter  with  a  little 
weak  water  of  ammonia. 

'  If  the  concretions  are  a  mixture  of  uric  acid  and 
earthy  phosphate,  they  carbonize  and  consume  like 
the  above,  but  their  residuum  is  more  bulky  ;  it  is  not 
alkaline,  nor  soluble  in  water.  They  exhibit  with 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  the  fine  red  colour  of  uric 
acid.  Their  ashes  contain  phosphate  of  lime,  or  of 
lime  and  magnesia  • 

'2.  The  calculi  of  urate  of  soda  are  hardly  met  with 
except  in  the  concretions  round  the  articulations  of 
gouty  patients.  When  heated  alone  upon  charcoal, 
they  blacken,  exhaling  an  empyreumatic  animal  odour ; 
they  are  with  difficulty  reduced  into  ashes,  which  are 
strongly  alkaline,  and  are  capable  of  vitrifying  silica. 
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When  there  are  earthy  salts  (phosphates)  in  those 
concretions,  they  afford  a  whitish  or  opaque  gray  glass. 

'3.  The  calculi  of  urate  of  iimmoiiin  comport  them 
selves  at  the  blowpipe  like  those  of  uric  acid.  A  drop 
of  caustic  pdtBSSB  makes  Ihein  exhale,  al  a  moderate 
heat,  much  ammonia.  We  must  not  confound  tbia 
odour  with  the  slight  ammnuiaco-lixivial  smell,  which 
mit'assa  disengages  from  the  greater  part  of  animal 
substances.  Urate  of  soda  is  likewise  found  in  these 
calculi.  _.        , ,     , 

'  4.  Calculi  of  phosphate  of  lime.  They  blackeQ, 
with  the  exhalation  of  an  empyreumatic  animal  odour, 
without  melting  of  themselves  at  the  blowpipe,  but 
whiten  into  an  evident  calcareous  phosphate.  With 
soda  they  swell  up  without  vitrifying.  Dissolved  in 
boracic  acid,  and  fused  along  with  a  little  iron,  they 
yield  a  head  of  phosphuret  of  iron. 

'5.  Calculi  of  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate, 
heated  alone  on  a  plate  of  platinum,  exhale  the  empy 
reumatie  animal  odour,  at  the  same  time  blackening, 
swelling  up,  and  becoming  finally  grayish  white.  A 
kind  of  grayish-while  enamel  is  in  tiiis  manner  ob- 
tained. With  borax  they  melt  into  a  glass,  which  is 
transparent,  or  which  becomes  of  a  milky-white  on 
cooling  Soda  in  small  quantity  causes  them  to  fuse 
into  a  frothy  white  slag;  a  larger  quantity  of  soda 
makes  them  infusible.  They  yield,  with  iron  and  bo- 
racic  acid,  a  head  of  phosphuret  of  iron  ;  with  nitrate 
,i  deep  red  or  brown.  If  salts  of 
lime  exist  in  these  concretionsk  the  mixture  of  them 
is  less  fusible. 

'  (i.  Calculi  of  oxalate  of  lime,  exposed  to  the  blow- 
pipe, exhale  at  first  the  urinous  smell ;  they  become 
first  of  a  dull  colour  at  the  flame,  and  afterward  their 
colour  brightens.  What  remains  after  a  moderate 
isnition,  effervesces  with  nitric  acid.  After  a  smart 
jo:  of  the  flame,  there  remains  quicklime  on  the  char- 
coal, which  Teacts  like  an  alkali  on  the  colour  of  lit- 
mus, wild  mallow  flower,  or  cabbage,  and  slakes  with 
water.  But  this  docs  not  happen  when  the  residuum 
consists  of  calcareous  phosphate. 

'  7.  The  siliceous  calculus,  heated  alone,  leaves  sub- 
coriaceous  or  infusible  ashes.  Treated  with  a  little 
soda,  these  dissolve  with  effervescence,  but  slowly, 
leaving  a  bead  of  glass  of  a  gray  colour,  or  of  little 
transparency. 

1  8.  Lastly,  the  cystic  oiyde  calculi  afford  nearly  the 
same  results  as  uric  acid  at  the  blowpipe.  They  rea- 
dily take  fire,  burning  with  a  bluish  green  flame,  with- 
out melting,  with  the  disengagement  of  a  lively  and 
very  peculiar  acid  odour,  which  has  some  affinity  to 
that  of  cyanogen.  Their  ashes,  which  are  not  alka- 
line, redissolve  by  a  jet  of  the  flame,  into  a  grayish- 
white  mass.  Tiny  do  not  yield  a  red  colour  in  their 
treatment  with  nitric  acid,  like  the  uric  acid  concre- 
tions.' " 

The  Causes  of  the  Generation  of  Urinary  Calculi. 

To  inquire  into  the  causes  by  which  urinary  con- 
cretions are  produced,  is  both  interesting  and  useful, 

however  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties.    The 

writings  of  medical  authors  are  full  of  conjectures  and 
hypotheses  with  regard  to  this  subject,  on  which  no- 
thing could  be  ascertained  before  we  had  acquired  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  urinary  concre- 
tions. It  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the  most 
enlightened  physicians  acquiesced  in  ascribing  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  them  to  a  superabundance  of  terra- 
ous  matter  in  the  urine ;  and  Boerhaave,  as  well  as, 
particularly,  Van  Swieten,  imagined  that  the  urine 
of  all  men  contained  calculous  matter  in  the  natural 
state,  and  that,  for  the  generation  of  stones,  a  nucleus 
was  only  required,  to  attract  it.  That  this  may  be  the 
c;tfc,  in  some  instances,  is  proved  by  frequent  experi- 
ence ;  but  stones  produced  by  foreign  bodies,  that  have 
accidentally  got  into  the  urethra  or  bladder,  are 
always  white,  and  composed  of  phosphates  of  earths 
and  seldom  or  never  covered  with  lithic  acid,  a  sub- 
stance which  is  observed  to  form  the  stones  that  most 
frequently  occur ;  but  even  in  these  the  nucleus  con- 
sists of  a  substance  formed  in  the  body  itself,  as  a  par- 
ticle de-cended  from  the  kidneys,  &c.  which  must, 
therefore,  have  necessarily  originated  in  a  peculiar  in- 
ternal cause.  A  superabundance  of  uric  aoid  in  stony 
patients,  and  its  more  copious  generation  than  in  a 
sound  state,  though  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
and  most  certain  causes,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory) 
as  it  only  explains  the  precipitation  of  stony  matter 
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from  the  urine,  but  not  why  it  unites  in  strata.  A 
coagulating  substance  is  required  for  separating, 
attracting,  and,  as  it  were,  agglutinating  the  condensi- 
Dle  particles  that  are  precipitated.  This  substance  is 
undoubtedly  the  animal  matter  which  we  have  con- 
stantly found  in  all  calculous  manes,  and  which  seems 
to  constitute  the  basis  of  stones,  like  the  membraneous 
gelatina  that  of  bones.  It  is  known  that  the  urine  of 
calculous  patients  is  generally  muddy,  ductile,  in 
threads,  slimy,  and  as  U  mixed  with  albumen,  which 

quality  it  obtains  at  the  mi at  when  the  ammonia 

is  disengaged,  or  on  the  addition  of  potassa  that  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  acid  in  which  it  was  dissolved  ;  and 
in  all  cases  of  superabundance  of  lithic  acid  the  urine 
contains  a  great  quantity  of  that  animal  matter,  which 
promotes  the  precipitation  of  it,  and  attracts,  and 
unites  the  particles  thus  separated.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  every  thing  capable  of  increasing  the  quantify  of 
that  pituilous  gluten  in  the  urine,  may  be  considered 
as  the  remote  cause  of  the  formation  of  calculi.  And 
the  old  ideas  on  pituitous  temperaments,  or  supera- 
bundant pituita,  &c.  which  were  thought  to  dispose 
people  to  a  calculus,  seem  to  be  connected  with  the 
late  discoveries  on  the  nature  of  urinary  stones. 
Though  the  animal  matter  appears  to  be  different  in 
different  calculi,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  every  calculous 
substance  contains  an  animal  gluten,  from  which  its 
concrete  and  solid  state  arises  ;  whence  we  may  fairly 
slate  the  superabundance  of  that  substance  as  the  chief 
and  principal  cause  of  the  formation  of  calculi. 

There  are,  however,  other  causes  wlijch  seem  to 
have  a  particular  influence  on  the  nature  of  urinary 
stones,  and  the  strata  in  which  they  are  formed;  but 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  penetrate  and  to  explain 
them.  We  are,  for  instance,  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  which  urinary  stones  are  formed  from  the 
oxalate  of  lime;  though,  from  their  occurring  more 
frequently  in  children  than  in  adults,  we  might  be  en- 
titled to  ascribe  them  to  a  disposition  to  acor,  a  cause 
considered  by  Boerhaave  as  the  general  source  of  a 
great,  number  of  diseases  incident  to  the  infantile  age. 
This  opinion  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  ideas  of  Bon- 
houune,  physician  at  Avignon,  on  the  oxalic  or  saccha- 
ric acid,  as  the  cause  of  niollities  ossitim  in  the  rickets  ; 
by  this  add  being  discovered  in  a  species  of  saliva  by 
lirugiiatelli ;  and,  lastly,  by  an  observ  ation  of  Turgais, 
who  found  this  acid  in  tiie  urine  of  a  child  diseased 
with  worms.  We  but  rarely  observe  saccharic  acid 
in  the  human  body,  which  appears  to  be  mostly  ad- 
ventitious, and  by  which  the  animal  matter  is  rendered 
Coagulable,  and  "deposited,  or  precipitated,  with  the 
oxalate  of  lime;  or  the  oxalic  acid  decomposes  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  forms  an  insoluble  combina- 
tion, incapable  of  being  any  longer  kept  dissolved  in  the 
urine,  it  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
how  far  the  constitution  of  the  body  is  connected  with 
that  particular  disposition  in  the  urine,  of. precipi- 
tating sometimes  phosphate  of  lime  mixed  with  oxalate 

of  lime,  sometimes  phosphate  of  ammoniacal  magne- 
sia, either  by  itself  or  mixed  wiih  lithic  arid,  &c.  ike. 
Who  can  explain  the  reason  why,  of  600  stones,  there 

were  only  two  in  which  siliceous  earth  could  be  traced  1 

Still  more  diiiicult  is  it  to  explain  the  causes  why  the 

above  substances  precipitate,  either  at  once  or  in  differ- 
ent Strata;  but.  it  may  suffice  to  have  shown  how 
many  observations  and  experiments  are  required,  and 
what  accurate  attention  and  perseverance  are  neces- 

,n  order  to  throw  light  on  so  difficult  a  subject. 
The  means  to  be  employed  in  calculous  complaints 
i   vary  according  to  circumstances.     Permanent 
relief  can" be  obtained  only  by  the  removal  of  the  mor- 
bid concretion  :  and  where  this  is  of  too  large  a  size  to 
be  passed  by  the  natural  outlet,  the  operation  of  litho- 
tomy becomes  necessary.     Various  remedies  indeed 
have  been  proposed  as  capable  of  dissolving  urinary 
calculi ;  and  some  of  them  are  certainly  useful  in  pal- 
liating the  symptoms,  and   perhaps   preventing  the 
formation  of" fresh  calculous  matter:  but  experience 
has  not  sanctioned  their  efficacy  as  actual  lithontrip- 
rtn.l  by  delaying  the  operation,  we  not  only  incur 
.-v  of  organic  disease  being  produced,  but  the  con- 
cretion may  also  become  friable  externally,  so  as  to  be 
with  more  difficulty  removed.     Sometimes,  however, 
t],e  ail  f  the  patient,  the  complication  with 

organic  disease,  or  the  exhausted  state  of  the  system, 
raa«   |  ration  inexpedient;  or  hi' may  not 

be  willing  to  submit  to  it ;  we  shall  then  find  some  ad- 
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vantage  from  the  use  of  chemical  remedies,  according 
'rbid  quality  of 'the  urine;  that  is  generally 
trom  alkaline  or  earthy  preparations,  where  a  red  de- 
posits appears,  and  from  acids  where  there  is  a  white 
sediment.  Tonic  medicines  may  also  be  useful,  and 
some  oi  the  mild  a:  tringents,  especially  uva  ursi,  and 
occasional  narcotics,  where  violent  pain  attends: 
sometimes  an  inflammatory  tendency  may  require 
fomentations,  the  local  abstraction  of  blood,  and  other 
antiphlogistic  measures.  The  most  likely  plan  of  effect- 
ing a  solution  of  the  calculus  must  certainly  be  that 
proposed  by  Fourcroy,  namely,  injecting  suitable 
liquids  into  the  bladder.  The  most  common  calculi, 
containing  uric  acid,  are  readily  soluble  in  a  solution 
ol  potassa,  or  soda,  weak  enough  to  be  held  in  the 
mouth,  or  even  swallowed  without  inconvenience; 
those  which  consist  of  phosphoric  acid  neutralized  by 
lime,  or  other  base,  the  next  in  frequency,  dissolve  in 
nitric  or  muriatic  acid  of  no  greater  strength  ;  the  most 
rare  variety,  made  up  mostly  of  oxalate  of  lime,  may 
be  dissolved,  but  very  slowly,  in  nitric  acid,  or  solu- 
tions of  the  fixed  alkaline  carbonates,  weak  enough 
not  to  irritate  the  bladder.  However,  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  which  of  these  solvents  is  proper  in  a  parti- 
cular case,  for  most  calculi  are  not  uniform  through- 
out, owing  probably  to  the  urine  having  varied  during 
their  formation,  so  that  the  examination  of  this  secre- 
tion will  not  certainly  indicate  the  injection  required. 
The  plan  recommended,  therefore,  is,  the  bladder 
having  been  evacuated,  and  washed  out  with  tepid 
water,  to  inject  first  the  alkaline  solution,  heated  to 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  direct  it  to  be  retain- 
ed for  hall  an  hour,  or  longer,  if  the  person  can  bear 
it;  then,  to  the  liquor  voided  and  filtered,  add  a  little 
muriaiic  acid,  which  will  cause  a  white  precipitate,  if 
there  be  any  uric  acid  dissolved ;.  and  so  long  as  this 
happens,  the  same  injection  should  be  used,  otherwise 
diluted  muriatic  acid  is  to  be  thrown  in,  and  ammonia 
added  to  it  when  discharged;  whereby  phosphate  of 
lime,  if  there  be  any,  is  precipitated  :  and  when  nei- 
ther of  these  succeeds, diluted  nitric  acid  is  to  be  tried; 
in  each  case  varying  the  injection  from  time  to  time, 
as  that  previously  used  loses  its  efficacy.  However, 
there  appears  one  source  of  error  in  this  method; 
namely,  that  the  urine  secreted,  while  the  liquid  is 
retained,  may  give  rise  to  a  precipitate,  though  none 
of  the  calculus  may  have  been  dissolved;  it  would 
therefore  be  proper  to  examine  the  urine  previously,  as 
well  as  occasionally  during  the  use  of  injections,  and, 
if  necessary,  correct  its  quality  by  the  exhibition  of 
proper  internal  medicines.  See  Lithontriptics  and 
Lithotomy. 

Calculus  biliarxs.    See  Gall-stone. 

CALDA'RIUM.  (From  caleo,  to  make  hot.)  A 
the  baths  of  the  ancients,  to  hold  hot  water. 

CALEPA'CIENT.  {Calrfaciens ;  from  calidug, 
warm,  and  facio,  to  make.)  A  medicine,  or  other 
substance,  which  excites  a  degree  of  warmth  In  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  applied:  as  piper,  spiritus  vint, 
&c.     They  belong  to  the  class  of  stimulants. 

CALE'NDULA.  (Quad  singulis  rnltndis,  i.  e. 
mi ■  nsibus,floresc.at. ;  so  called  because  it  flowers  every 
month.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nuan  system.     Class,  .Syngenesia ;  Order,  Polygamic^ 

I  rid. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  single  marigold. 
See  Calendula  officinalis. 

Cu.knoula  ai.pina.  The  mountain  arnica.  See1 
.Irniiii  montana. 

Calendula  arvensis.     The  wild  marigold.    See 

Cr.ltlia  pnlustrjs. 

Calkndula  officinalis.  The  garden  marigold. 
Calendula  satica;  Chrysanthemum ;  Sponsa  solis ; 
Caltka  vulgaris.  The  flowers  and  leaves  of  this 
plant,  Calendula  : — srininibus  rinnbifurniibiis,  muri- 
.  urvatis  omnibus,  of  Linnteus,  have  been  ex- 
bibited  medicinally:  the  former,  as  aperients  in  ute- 
rine obstructions  and  icteric  disorders,  and  as  diapho- 
retics in  exanthematous  fevers;  the  latter,  as  gentle 
aperients,  and  to  promote  the  secretions  in  general. 

.u  la  pai.vstris.      Common  single  marsh- 
mnriL'old.     See  Caltha  palustris. 

CALENTURE.  A  febrile  delirium,  said  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  sailors,  wherein  they  imagine  the  sea  to  be 
green  fields,  and  will  throw  themselves  into  it  if  not 
restrained.  Honetus,  Dr.  Oliver,  and  Dr.  Stubbs,  give 
an  aeeount  of  it. 

Mb 
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Calb'shtk.  The  Indian  name  of  a  tree  which  t 
prows  in  Malabar,  the  bark  of  which  made  into  an  | 
ointment  with  butter,  cores  convulsions  from  wounds, 

and  heals   ulcers.     The  juice   of  the  bark  I 
aphtha-,  and,  taken  inwardly,  the  dysentery. — Ray. 
Calf's  snout.    See  Antirrhinum. 
Call    (Arabian.)    The  same  as  kali. 
Calicha'pa.     The  white-thorn. 
CA'LLDUS.    In  mediCal  language,  it  is  commonly 
used  for  animal  heat,  or  the  vis  viuc-    thus,  calidum 
animate  innatum. 

Cauda:  plant*.  (From  calor,  heat.)  Plants 
that  are  natives  of  warm  clin 

Calie'ta.  (From  na\tris,  a  nest,  which  it  some- 
what resembles.)  Calliette.  A  fungus  growing  on 
the  juniper-tree. 

CALI'GO.  (Calig-o,  ginis.  foam.)  A  disease  of  the 
eye,  known  by  diminished  or  destroyed  sight ;  and  by 
the  interposition  of  a  dark  body  between  the  object 
and  the  retina.  It  is  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
.  and  order  dysesthesia.  The  species  of  ea- 
ligo are  distinguished  according  to  the  situation  of 
the  interposed  body:  thus  ealigo  lentis,  ealigo  coma, 
ealigo  papilla,  ealigo  humor um,  and  ealigo  palpe- 
brarum. 

Caliha'cha.  The  cassia-lignea,  or  cassia-tree  of 
Malabar. 

Cm. i  mia.     The  lapis  calaminaris. 
CA'LIX.    (Calix,  icis.  in. ;  from  *raXu:r7w,  to  cover.) 
See  Calyx. 

Call.-e'um.     (From  KaWvvoi,  to  adorn.)     Oalhson. 
The  gills  of  a  cock,  which  Galen  says,  is  food  not  to 
he  praised  or  condemned. 
Calls' na.    A  kind  of  saltpetre. 
Ca'lli.     Nodes  in  the  gout. — Galen. 
Ca'llia.     (From  koXos,  beautiful.)     A  name  of  the 
chamomile. 

Callible'phara.  (From  icaXoj,  good,  and  /}\t<pa- 
pov,  the  eyelid.)  Medicines,  or  compositions,  appro- 
priated to  the  eyelids. 

CALLIOO  CCA.  The  name  of  n  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Pcnlandria,  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Callicocca  ipecacuanha.    The  plant  from  which 

ipecacuan  root  is  obtained  was  long  unknown;  it  was 

said  by  some  writers  to   be  the  Psychotria   emetica-' 

ia  ;  Order,  Monogynia;  by  others,  the 

cacuanka,  a  syngenesious  plant  of  the  order 

Monogynia.     It  is  now  ascertained  to  be  neither,  but 

a  small  plant  called  Callicocca  ipecacuanha.     There 

t»re  three  sorts  of  ipecacuan  to  be  met  With  in  our 

,/..  the  ash-coloured  or  gray,  the  brown,  and 

the  white- 

The  ash-coloured  is  brought  from  Peru,  and  is  a  small 
wrinkled  root,  bent  and  contorted  into  a  great  variety 
of  figures,  brought  over  in  short  pieces,  full  of  wrinkles, 
and  deep  circular  fissures,  down  to  a  small  white 
woody  fibre  thai  runs  in  the  middle  of  each  piece: 
the  cortical  part  is  compact,  brittle,  looks  smooth  and 
resinous  upon  breaking  :  it  has  very  little  smell ;  the 
taste  is  bitterish  and  subacrid,  covering  the  tongue,  as 
it  were,  with  a  kind  of  much; 

The  brown  is  small,  somewhat  more  wrinkled  than 
the  foregoing;  of  a  mown  or  blackish  colour  without, 
and  white  within;  this  is  brought  from  Brazil. 

rhe  white  sort  is  woody,  and  has  no  wrinkles,  nor 
any  perceptible  bitterness  in  taste.  The  first,  the  ash- 
coloUred  or  gray  ipecacuan,  is  that  usually  preferred 
Co'-  medicinal  use.  The  brown  has  been  sometimes 
in  a  small  dose,  to  produce  violent 
The  white,  though  tai  n  in  a  large  one,  has 
scarcely  any  effect  at  all.  Experience  has  proved  that 
this  medicine  is  the  safest  emetic  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  having  this  peculiar  advantage,  that,  if  it 
does  not  operate  by  vomit,  it  readily  passes  off  by  the 
other  emunctories.  Ipecacuan  was  first  introduced  as 
an  infallible  remedv  against  dysenteries,  and  other  in- 
veterate duxes,  as  diarrhcsa,menorrbagia,  leuconhtea, 
&c.  and  also  in  disorders  proceeding  from  obstructions 
of  long  standing;  nor  has  it  lost  much  ol  its  reputation 
by  time:  its  utility  in  these  cases  is  thought  to  de- 
pend upon  its  restoring  perspiration.    It  has  al  10  been 

ully  employed  iii  spasmodic  asthma 
and  consumptive  cases.    Nevertheless 
as  a  vomit,  and  in  small  doses,  joined  with  opium,  as  a 
diaphoretic.    The  officinal  preparations  are  tbepufots 
ipecacuanha  compositus,  and  the  vinum  ipecacuanha. 
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Calli'okxas.  (From  /mXoc,  good,  and  xpeas,  meat ; 
so  named  from  Its  delicacy  as  food.)     Sw.. 

iNOM.  (From  KaXos,  beautiful,  and  yoi">, 
a  knot,  or  joint;  so  named  from  its  being  handsomely 
jointed,  like  a  cane.)    The  polygonum,  or  knot  grass* 

Callioma'RCBUS.  TheGauUie  name,  iiiMarcellus 
Empiricus,  of  colt's-foot. 

Ca'lmon.    A  kind  of  night-shade 

Cai.i.ii'iiv'i.i.i  m.     l'n. in   (caXXof,  beauty,  and  dwX- 

:' /ill  III. 

Callisi  i ■. ."  tuia.  (From  Ka\o;,  good,  and  s-puOos,  a 
sparrow  ;  because  it  was'said  to  fatten  sparrow.-.. j  A 
fig  mentioned  by  Pliny,  of  a  good  taste. 

CAIiLITRi'CHE.  (From  icaAXoc,  beauty,  and 
$ptl,  hair;  so  named  because  it  has  the  appearance  of 
long,  beautiful  hair;  or,  according  to  Littleton,  be- 
cause it  nourishes  the  hair,  and  makes  it  b 
;.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  sys- 
tem. Class,  .Mtunm  inn  ;  Older,  Digynia.  Water 
starwort.     VVatei  duckweed. 

2,  The  herb  maidenhair.    See  .fdianthum. 

CALLO'NE.  (From  koXoc,  fair.)  Hippocrates 
used  this  word,  to  signify  that  decency  and  gravity 
of  character  and  deportment  which  it  is  necessary  that 
all  medical  men  should  lie  possessed  of. 

CALLO'SITAS.  Callosity,  or  preternatural  hard- 
ness. 

CALLOSITY.     Callositas.    Hardness. 

CALLOSUS.  Hard.  Applied  in  surgery  to  parts 
which  are  morbidly  hard;  and,  in  botany,  to  seeds 
which  are  haul  ;  as  those  of  the  Citrus  iiudica. 

CA'LLOUS.  Callesus.  Hardened  or  indurated; 
as  the  callous  edges  of  ulcers. 

CA'ULUS.    (Callus,  /.in.;  and  Callum,  i.  n.)    1. 

The  bony  matter  deposited  between  the  divided  cuds 
Of  broken  bones,  about  the  fourteenth  day  after  the 
fracture.  It  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  Ihe  new 
ossific  substance  formed  by  a  process  of  nature,  very 
similar  to  the  growth  of  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

2.  A  preternatural  hardness,  or  induration,  of  any 
fleshy  part. 

3.  This  term  is  applied  in  Good's  Nosology  to  that 
species  of  eephyma,  which  is  characterized  by  callous 
extuberant  thickening  of  the  cuticle;  insensible  to  the 
touch. 

Caloca'tanus.  (From  xa\os,  beautiful,  and  Ka]a- 
loi',  a  •  up  ;  so  called  from  the  beauty  of  its  flower  and 
shape  )     The  wild  poppy.     See  Papavsr  rh 

CALO'MELAS.  (Fiom  tca\os,  goodj  and  /ic\af, 
black;  from  its  virtues  and  colour.)  1.  The  prepa* 
ration  called  /Ethiops  mineral,  or  hydrargyrus  earn 
sulphure,  was  formerly  so  named. 

2.  The  chloride  of  mercury.  See  Ilydrargyri  sub- 
in  arias. 

CALO'RIO.  (Caloricum;  from  calor,  heat.) 
ileat;  Igneous  fluid. 

Heat  and  cold  are  perceptions  of  which  wc  acquire 
the  ideas  from  the  senses;  they  indicate  only  a  certain 
state  in  Which  we  find  ourselves,  independent  of  any 
exterior  object,  Hut  as  these  sensations  are  for  the 
mosl  pari  produced  by  bodies  around  us,  we  consider 
them  as  causes,  and  judging  by  appearances,  we  apply 
the  terms  *»/,  iir  cold,   to  the  substances  ih:  , 

calling  those  bodies  hot,  which  product 

satinn  of  heat,  and  those  cold,  which  communicate  the 

coni.aiv  sen-  ftion. 

This  ambigaity,  though  of  little  consequence  in  the 
common  affairs  ol  human  life Jias led  unavoidably  to 
confusion  and  perplexity  in  philosophical  di  i 

It  was  to   prevent  this,   that   tile  .rainers  ol 

nomenclature  adopted  ihe  won!  caloric,  which  denotes 

that  which  produces  the  sensaiiou  of  heat. 
77/.  ft 

Two  opinions  have  long  divided  the  philosophical 
world  concerning  the  nature  of  heat. 

1.  The  one  is;  thaj  the  cause  which  produces  the 
sensation  of  beat,  ba  i  substance,  uni- 
versally pi  rvading  nature,  penetrating 

pores  of  all  bodies,  with  more  or  less  facility,  and  in 
different  quae 

"ur  system  in  a  greater 
proportion 

call  i  ,  or  product  ion  of  heat;  and  hence  it 

bas  bi  I  D  called  culnric  or  calorific. 

2.  The  other  theory  concerning  heat  is;  that  the 
cause  which  produces  that  sensation  is  not  a  separate 
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or  sclf-ex1stlng  substance ;  but  that  It  Is  merely  like 
rtyof  matter;  and  that  it  con 
peculiar  motion, 01  vibration  oillm  particles 
ot  bodies. 

The  arguments;  in  favour  of  the  first  tl< 
been    principally  deduced   from   the    evolution    and 
absorption  or    heat  during  chemieal    oombi 

the  latter  are  chiefly  founded  on  the  produc- 
tion oi  heat  by  friction  For  it  baa  been  observed,  thai 
whatever  is  capable  of  producing  motion  in  the  par- 
any  mass  of  matter,  excites  heat.  Count 
Ruraford  and  Professor  Davy  have  paid  ui 
attention  to  this  fact,  and  proved,  that  beat  continues 
to  be  evolved  from  a  body  subjected  to  friction,  so  long 
as  it  is  applied,  and  the  texture  or  form  of  the  body 
not  altered. 

All  the  effects  of  heat,  according  to  this  theory,  de- 
pend therefore  entirely  upon  the  vibratory  motion  of 
the  particles  of  bodies.  According  as  this  is  more  or 
less  intense,  a  higher  or  lower  temperature  is  produced  ; 
and  as  it  predominates  over,  is  nearly  equal  or  inferior 
to  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  bodies  exist  in  the  gase- 
ous. Quid,  or  sol 

Different  bodies  are  susceptible  of  it  in  different  de- 

id  receive  and  communicate  It  with  different 

celerity.    From  the  generation,  communication,  and 

attraction  of  this  repulsive  motion,  under  the-3e  laws, 

all  the  phenomena  ascribed  to  heat  are  explicable. 

Each  of  t hoe  theories  has  been  supported  by  the 
most  able  philosophers,  and  given  occasion  to  the  most 
Important  disputes  in  which  chemists  have  been  en- 
gaged: which  has  contributed  in  a  very  particular 
manner  to  the  advancement  of  tire  science.  The  ob- 
scurity of  the  subject,  however,  is  such,  that  both 
parties  have  been  able  to  advance  most  plausible 
arguments. 

Setting  aside  alj  Inquiries  concerning  the  merits  of 
these  different  doctrines,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
the  general  effects  which  heat  produces  on  different 
For  the  phenomena  which  heat  presents,  and 
their  relation  to  each  other,  may  be  investigated  with 
sufficient  precision,  though  the  materiality,  or  imma- 
teriality oi  it,  may  remain  unknown  to  us. 
JYuture  of  Heat. 
Those  who  consider  heat  as  matter,  assert  that  caloric 
exists  in  I  wo  stales,  namely,  in  con  ibiuation,  or  at  liberty. 
In  the  first  state  it  is  not  sensible  to  our  organs,  nor 
by  the  thermometer ;  it  forms  a  constituent 
part  of  the   body;  but  it  may  be  brought  back  to  the 
slate  of  sensible  heat.     In  this  state  it  aifecls  animals 
with  the   sensation   of   heat.      It  therefore  has  been 
called  sensible  or  free  heat,  or  fire  ;  and  is  synonymous 
with   tint  onibined  caloric,  theriuouictr  ical  caloric,  ca- 
loric of  temperature,  interposed  caloric,  fee.  expressions 
now  pretty  generally  supersi 

From  tli<-  diversity  of  opinions  among  chemists  re- 
specting the  nature  of  calorie,  several  other  expres- 
sions have  been  introduced,  which  it  is  proper  to 
notice.  For  instance,  by  specific  ktat  is  understood, 
live  quantities  of  caloric  contained  in  etptal 
weights  of  different  bodies  at  the  same  temperature. 
i.nii  ui  Heat  is  the  expression  used  to  denote  that  quan- 

aloric  which  a  bod,  absorbs  when 
its"  form.     It  is,  however,  more  propel 
/.     The  disposition,  or   pro] 

•  i  certain  quantities  of  caloric, 
mperature,  is  termed  tbeb  capacity  for  heat. 

hi  of  absolute  heat,  is  unde 
lantity  of  caloric  which  any  body  contains. 
ng  Jlud. 
Of  the  different  methods  of  exciting  heat,  the  fol- 

most  usual: 
I.     Perei  ision  or  <  ullision.    This  method  of  pro- 
test, and  til. 
raily  mail.:  use  of  in  the  common  purposes  of  lite  lor 
obtaining  lire. 

i  piece  of  hardened  steel   is  struck  with  a 

flint,  some  particles  of  the  metal  are  sera. nil  away 

mass,  and  so  violent  is  the  heat  which  fol- 

stroke,  that  it  melts  and  vitrifies  tin  in.     It 

viewed  \  cope,  most  of  them  will  be  found 

very   hlgldj    polished.      Then 
sphericity  demonstrates  mat  they  have  been  in  a  thud 

state,  and  ill,-  polish   upon  their  sulfate,  shows  them 
lo  be  vitrified.  „  ,        . 

No  heat,  however,  has  been  observed  to  follow  the 
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percussion  of  liquids,  nor  of  the  softer  kind  of  bodies 

i  pulse. 

ion.    lb  at  may  likewise  be  excited  by  mere 

friction.    1'ius  (;  ,   retained  in  some  parts 

ol  the  world.    The  natives  of  -New  Holland  are  said 

this  manner,  with  great  facility,  and 

spread  it  in  a  wonderful  manner.     Foi  thai  purpose, 

they  take  two  pieces  of  dry  wood;  one  is  a  stick, 

about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  the  other  piece  is 

fiat;  the  slick  they  bring  to  an  obtuse  point  at  one  end, 

and  pressing  it  upon  the  other  piece,  they  turn  it  very 

nimbly,  by  holding  il  between  both  hands,  as  we  do  a 

1  lug  their  hands  up,  and  then 

moving  down  upon  it,  in  order  to  increase  tile  pressure 

as  much  a  By  this  method  they  get  rire  in 

a    few   minutes,    and   from   the  smallest  spark  they 

increase  it  with  great  speed  and  dexterity. 

If  the  irons  at  the  axis  of  a  coach-wheel  are  applied 
to  each  other,  without  the  interposition  of  some  unc- 
tuous matter  to  keep  them  from  immediate  contact, 
they  will  become  so  hot  when  the  carriage  runs  swiftly 
along,  as  to  set  the  wood  on  fire  ;  and  Hie  fore-wheels, 
being  smallest,  and  making  most  revolutions  in  a  given 
time,  will  he  most  in  danger. 

The  same  will  happen  lo  mill-work,  or  to  any  other 
machinery. 

It  is  no  uncommon  practice  in  this  country,  for 
blacksmiths  to  use  a  plate  of  iron  as  an  extemporane- 
ous substitute  for  a  tinder-box;  for  it  may  be  ham- 
mered on  an  anvil  till  it  becomes  red-hot,  and  will  fire 
a  brimstone  match.  A  strong  man  who  strikes  quick, 
turning  the  iron  so  that  botli  sides  may  be 
equally  exposed  to  the  force  of  the  hammer,  will  per- 
form this  in  less  time  than  would  be  expected. 

If,  in  the  coldest  season,  one  dense  iron  plate  be  laid 
on  another,  and  ;  net  by  a  weight,  and  then 

nibbed  upon  each  other  by  reciprocal  motions,  they 
will  gradually  grow  so  hot  as,  in  a  short  time,  to  emit 
sparks,  and  at  last  become  ignited. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  substances  should  be  very 
haul;  a  cord  rubbed  backwards  and  forwards  swiftly 
against  a  post  or  a  tree  will  take  fire. 

Count  Rumford  and  Professor  I'ictet  have  made 
some  very  ingenious  and  valuable  experiments  con- 
cerning the  heat  evolved  by  friction. 

:t.  Chemical  Action.    To  this  belongs  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  combustion.     There  are,  besides  this,  many 
chemical   processes  wherein    rapid  chemical  action 
e,  accompanied  with  a  developementof  heat, 
or  fire,  and  flame. 

4.  Solar  heat.  It  is  well  known  that  the  solar  rays, 
when  collected  by  a  mirror,  or  lens,  into  a  focus,  pro- 
duce the  most  astonishing  effects. 

Dr.  Herschel  has  discovered  that  there  are  rays 
emitted  from  the  sun,  which  have  not  the  power  of 
illuminating  or  producing  vision:  and  that  these  are 
which  produce  the  heat  of  the  solar  light. 

Consequently,  beat  is  emitted  from  the  sun  in  rays, 
but  these  rays  are  not  the  same  with  the  rays  ol  light. 

5.  The  'Electric  Spark,  and  Galvanism.  The  effects 
of  electricity  are  two  well  known  in  this  point  of 
view  to  need  any  description. 

m  has  of  late  become  a  powerful  instrument 
ii  pose  of  exciting  heat.  Not  only  easily  in- 
Bammable  substances,  such  as  phosphorus,  suiphur, 
sec.  have  been  fired,  but  likewise,  gold,  silver,  copper, 
tin,  and  the  rest  of  the  metals,  have  been  burnt  by 
means  of  galvanism. 

General  Effects  of  Heat. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  effect  which  heat  pro* 

duces  on  bodies,  is  its  expansive  property.    Experience 

i  us  that,  at  all  times,  when  bodies  become 

hot,  they  increase  in  bulk.    The  bodies  experience  a 

dilatation  which  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  aceu- 

ic.or  in  other  words,  to  the  intensity 

.,.     This  is  a  general  law,  which  holds- good 

as  long  as  the  bodies  have  suffered  no  change  either  m 

their  combination  or  m  the  quantity  ol  their  chemical 

,wer,  which  heat  possesses,  consists,  there . 
fore  in  a  constant  tendency  to  separate  the  particles 
o(  bodies.  Hence  philosophers  consider  heat  as  the 
power  which  acts  upon  ali  bodies  whatever, 
and  which  is  iu  constant  opposition  to  the  power  of 
attraction. 

The  phenomena  which  result  lrora  these  mutual  ac- 
tions, seem,  as  it  were,  the  secret  springs  of  nature* 
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Heat,  however,  does  not  expand  all  bodies  equally, 
and  we  are  still  ignorant  of  tlie  laws  which  it  follows. 

1.  Expansion  of  Fluid  Bodies.  Take  a  glaas  globe, 
with  a  long  slenderneck  (called  a  bold  heat) ;  rill  ii  up 
to  the  neck  with  water,  ardent  spirit,  or  any  other  thud 
which,  may  be  coloured  with  red  or  black  ink,  in  or- 
der to  be  more  visible,  and  then  immerse  the  globe  of 
the  instrument  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water;  the  included 
fluid  will  instantly  begin  to  mount  into  the  neck.  If 
it  be  taken  out  of  the  water  and  brought  near  the  fire, 
it  will  ascend  more  and  more,  in  proportion  as  it  be- 
comes heated ;  but,  upon  removing  it  from  the  source 
ofheat,itwill  sink  again:  a  clear  proof  that  caloric 
dilates  it,  so  as  to  make  it  occupy  more  space  when 
hot  than  when  cold.  These  experiments  may,  there- 
fore, serve  as  a  demonstration  that  heat  expands  fluid 
bodies. 

a.  ErpansionofJMriform  Bodies.  Take  a  bladder 
partly  tilled  with  air,  the  neck  of  which  is  closely  tied, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  enclosed  air  from  escaping,  and 
let  it  be  held  near  a  fire.  The  air  will  soon  begin  to 
occupy  more  space,  and  the  bladder  will  become  gra- 
dually distended  ;  on  continuing  the  expansion  of  the 
air,  by  increasing  the  heat,  the  bladder  will  burst  with 
a  loud  report. 

3.  Expansion  of  Solid  Bodies.  If  we  take  a  bar  of 
iron,  six  inches  long,  and  put  it  into  a  fire  till  it  becomes 
red-hot;  and  then  measure  it  in  this  state  accurately, 
it  will  be  found  l-20th  of  an  inch  longer  than  it  was 
before  ;  that  is,  about  120th  part  of  the  whole.  That 
the  metal  is  proportionally  expanded  in  breadth,  will 
be  seen  by  trying  to  pass  it  through  an  aperture  which 
is  fitted  exactly  when  cold,  but  which  will  not  admit  it 
when  red-hot.  The  bar  is,  therefore,  increased  in 
length  and  diameter. 

To  discover  the  minutest  changes  of  expansion  by 
heat,  and  the  relative  proportions  thereof,  instruments 
have  been  contrived,  called  Pyrometers,  the  sensi- 
bility of  which  is  so  delicate  as  to  show  an  expansion 
Of  M00,U00th  of  an  inch. 

It  is  owing  to  this  expansion  of  metals,  that  the  mo- 
tion of  time-pieces  is  rendered  erroneous ;  but  the 
ingenuity  of  artists  has  discovered  methods  of  ob- 
viating this  inaccuracy,  by  employing  the  greater 
expansion  of  one  metal,  to  counteract  the  expansion 
of  another;  this  is  effected  in  what  is  called  the  grid- 
iron pendulum.  U|>on  the  same  principle,  a  particular 
construction  of  watches  has  been  contrived. 

The  expansion  of  metals  is  likewise  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  that  clocks  and  watches  vary  in  winter 
and  summer,  when  worn  in  the  pocket,  or  exposed  to 
the  open  air,  or  when  carried  into  a  hotter  or  a  colder 
climate.  For  the  number  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
pendulum  is  always  in  the  sub-duplicate  ratio  of  its 
length,  and  as  the  length  is  changed  by  heat  and  cold, 
the  times  of  vibration  will  be  also  changed.  The 
quantity  of  alteration,  when  considered  in  a  single 
vibration,  is  exceedingly  small,  hut  when  they  are 
often  repeated,  it  will  he  very  sensible.  An  alteration 
of  one-thousandth  part  in  the  time  of  a  single  vibra- 
tion of  a  pendulum  which  beats  seconds,  will  make  a 
change  of  eighty-six  whole  vibrations  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

As  different  metals  expand  differently  with  the  same 
degree  of  heat;  those  musical  instruments,  whose 
parts  are  to  maintain  a  constant  true  proportion, 
should  never  he  strung  with  different  metals.  It.  is  on 
this  account  that  harpsichords,  &c.  are  out  of  tune  by 
a  change  of  temperature. 

Bodies  which  are  brittle,  or  which  want  flexibility, 
crack  or  break,  if  suddenly  heated.  This  likewise  de- 
pends upon  the  expansive  force  of  heat,  stretching  the 
surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  while  the  other  parts, 
not  being  equally  heated,  do  not  expand  in  the  same 
ratio,  and  are  therefore  torn  asunder  or  break.  Hence 
thin  vessels  stand  heat  better  than  thick  ones.  The 
same  holds,  when  they  are  suddenly  cooled. 
Measurement  of  Heat. 

Upon  the  expansive  property  of  heat,  which  we 
have  considered  before,  is  founded  its  artificial  mea- 
surement. Various  means  have  been  employed  to  as- 
sist the  imperfection  of  our  sensations  in  judging  of  the 
different  degrees  of  heat;  for  our  feelings,  unaided, 
afford  but  very  inaccurate  information  concerning  this 
matter;  they  indicate  the  presence  of  heat,  only  when 
the  bodies  presented  to  them  are  hotter  than  the  actual 
temperature  of  our  organs  of  feeling.  When  these 
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bodies  are  precisely  of  the  same  temperature  with  our 
body,  Which  we  make  the  standard  of  comparison,  we 
than  are  not  sensible  of  the  presence  of  heat  in  them. 
When  Uieir  temperature  is  less  than  that  of  our  bo- 
dies, their  contact  gives  us  what  is  called  the  sensa- 
tion of  cold. 

The  elli'cts  of  heat  upon  material  bodies  in  general, 
which  are  easily  visible  to  us,  afford  more  precise  and 
determinate  indications  of  the  intensity,  than  can  be 
derived  from  our  feelings  alone.  The  ingenuity  of  the 
philosopher  and  artist  has  therefore  furnished  us  with 
instruments  of  measuring  the  relative  heat  or  tempera 
lure  ol  hod.es.  These  instruments  arc  called  Thermo1 
meters  and  Pyrometers.  By  these,  all  degrees  aie 
measurable,  from  the  slightest  to  that  of  the  most  ill- 
tense  beat.  See  Thcrmometrr  and  Pyrometer. 
Exceptions  to  the  Expansion  by  Beat. 

Philosophers  have  noticed  a  (tew  exceptions  to  (In- 
law of  heat  expanding  bodies.  For  Instance;  water, 
when  cooled  down   within  about  7°  of  the  freezing 

point,  instead  of  contracting  on  the  farther  deprivation 

of  heat,  actually  expands. 

Another  seeming  except  ion  is  manifested  in  alumine, 
or  clay  ;  others  occur  in  the  ease  of  cast  iron,  and  a 
few  oilier  metals.  Alumine  Contracts  on  being  lieated, 
and  cast-iron,  bismuth,  tee.  when  fully  fused,  are  mora 
dense  than  when  solid;  for,  as  soon   as  they  become 

so,  they  decrease  In  density,  they  expand  In  the  act  of 

cooling,  and  hence  the  sharpness  of  figures  upon  iron 
which  lurs  been  cast  in  moulds,  compared  to  that  of 
many  other  metals. 

Some  philosophers  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
these  exceptions  are  only  apparent,  but  not  really  true. 
They  say,  when  water  freezes,  it.  assumes  a  crystalline 
form,  the  crystals  cross  each  other  and  cause  nume- 
rous vacuities,  and  thus  the  ice  occupies  more  space 
The  same  is  t fie  case  with  fused  iron,  bismuth,  and 
antimony.  The  contraction  of  clay  is  considered 
owing  to  the  loss  of  water,  of  which  it  loses  a  part  at 
every  increased  degree  of  temperature  hitherto  tried  , 
there  is,  therefore,  a  loss  of  matter;  and  a  reduction 
of  volume  must  follow:  but  others  assert,  that  this 
only  happens  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Tilloch  has  published  a  brief  examination  of 
the  received  doctrines  respecting  heat  and  caloric,  in 
which  these  truths  are  more  fully  considered,  together 
with  many  other  interesting  tacts  relative  to  the  re- 
ceived notions  of  heat. 

Equal  Distribution  of  Heat. 

If  a  number  of  bodies  of  different  temperatures  are 
placed  in  contact  with  each  other,  they  will  all  at  a 
certain  time  acquire  a  temperature,  which  is  inter  me- 
diate ;  the  caloric  of  the  hottest  body  will  diffuse  itself 
among  those  which  are  heated  in  a  less  degree,  till 
they  have  all  acquired  a  certain  mean  temperature. 
Thus,  if  a  bar  of  iron,  which  has  been  made  red-hot, 
be  kept  in  the  open  air,  it  does  not  retain  the  heat 
which  it  had  received,  but  becomes  gradually  colder 
and  colder,  till  it  arrives  at  the  temperature  of  the  bo 
dies  in  its  neighbourhood.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
cool  down  the  iron  bar  by  keeping  it  for  some  time  co- 
vered with  snow,  and  then  carry  it  into  a  warm  room, 
it  does  not  retain  its  low  temperature,  but  becomes 
gradually  hotter,  till  it  acquires  the  temperature  of  the 
room,  ft  is  .therefore  Obvious,  thai  in  the  one  instance 
the  temperature  is  lowered,  and  in  the  other  it  is 
raised. 

These  changes  of  temperature  occupy  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  time,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  body,  but 
they  always  take  place  at  last.  This  law  itself  is,  in 
deed,  familiar  to  every  one:  when  We  wish  to  heat  a 
body,  we  carry  it  towards  the  fire:  when  we  wish  to 
cool  it,  we  surround  it  by  cold  bodies. 
Propagation  of  Heat. 

We  have  seen,  that  when  bodies  of  higher  tempera- 
ture than  others  are  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other,  the  heat  is  propagated  from  the  first  to  the  se- 
cond, or  the  colder  body  deprives  the  warmer  of  its 
excess  of  heat.  We  shall  now  see  that  some  bodies 
do  so  much  more  quickly  than  others.  Through  some 
bodies  caloric  passes  with  undiminished  velocity, 
through  others  its  passage  is  prodigiously  retarded. 

This  disposition  of  bodies,  of  admitting,  under  equal 
circumstances,  the  refrigeration  of  a  heated  body 
within  a  shorter  or  a  longer  time,  is  called  the  power 
of  conducting  heat ;  and  a  body  is  said  to  be  a  better 
oi  worse  conductor  i\f  heat,  as  it  allows  the  refrigera- 
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tlnn  to  go  on  quicker  m  slower.  Those  bodies,  there- 
fore, which  possess  the  property  of  lotting  heat  pass 
with  facility,  are  called  good  conductors,  those  through 
which  it  passes  with  difficulty  arc  called  bad  conduct- 
ors, and  those  through  which  it  is  supposed  not  to  pass 
at  all,  are  called  non-conductors  ;  thus  we  say,  in  com- 
mon language,  some  bodies  are  warm,  or  capable  of 
preserving  warmth,  and  from  this  arises  the  great  dif- 
ference in  the  sensation  excifed  by  different  bodies, 
when  applied  at  the  same  temperature  to  our  organs 
of  feeling.  Hence,  If  we  immerse  our  hand  in  mer- 
cury, we  feel  a  greater  sensation  of  cold  than  when  we 
immerse  it  in  water,  and  a  piece  of  metal  appears  to 
be  much  colder  than  a  piece  of  wood,  though  their 
tempei  atures,  when  examined  by  means  of  the  thermo- 
meter, are  precisely  the  same. 

It  is  probable  that  all  solids  conduct  heat  in  some 
degree,  though  they  differ  very  much  in  their  conduct- 
ing power.  Metals  are  the  best  conductors  of  heat ; 
but  the  conducting  powers  of  these  substances  are  by 
no  means  equal.  Stones  seem  to  be  the  next  best  con- 
ductors. Glass  conducts  heat  very  slowly ;  wood  and 
charcoal  still  slower ;  and  feathers,  silk,  wool,  and 
hair,  are  still  worse  conductors  than  any  of  the  sub- 
stances yet  mentioned. 

The  best  conductors  of  electricity  and  galvanism  are 
also  the  best  conductors  of  heat. 

Experiment. — Take  a  number  of  straight  wires,  of 
equal  diameters  and  lengths,  but  of  different  metals  ; 
for  instance,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  &c. ;  cover 
each  of  them  with  a  thin  coat  of  wax,  or  tallow,  and 
plunge  their  extremities  into  water,  kept  boiling,  or 
into  melted  lead.  The  melting  of  the  coat  of  wax  will 
show  that  caloric  is  more  quickly  transmitted  through 
some  metals  than  others. 

It  is  on  this  account  also,  that  the  end  of  a  glass  rod 
may  be  kept  red-hot  for  a  long  time,  or  even  melted, 
without  any  inconvenience  to  the  hand  which  holds 
the  other  extremity ;  though  a  similar  metallic  rod, 
heated  in  the  same  manner,  would  very  soon  become 
too  hot  to  be  held. 

Liquid  and  Piriform  Bodies  convey  Heat  by  an  actual 
Change  in  the  Situation  of  their  Particles. 
Count  Rumford  was  the  first  who  proved  that  fluids 
in  general,  and  a£riform  bodies,  convey  heat  on  a  dif- 
ferent principle  from  that  observed  in  the  solids.  This 
opinion  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  though  various 
ingenious  experiments  have  been  made,  by  different 
philosophers,  to  prove  the  contrary.  In  water,  for  in- 
stance, the  count  has  proved  that  caloric  is  propagated 
principally  in  consequence  of  the  motion  which  is  oc- 
casioned in  the  particles  of  that  fluid. 

All  fluids  are  considered  by  him,  strictly  speaking, 
in  a  similar  respect  as  non-conductors  of  caloric. 
They  can  receive  it,  indeed,  from  other  substances, 
and  can  give  it  to  other  substances,  but  no  particle  can 
either  receive  it  from  or  give  it  to  another  particle  of 
the  same  kind.  Before  a  fluid,  therefore,  can  be  heat- 
ed or  cooled,  every  particle  must  go  Individually  to  the 
substance  from  which  it  receives  or  to  which  it  gives 
out  caloric.  Heat  being,  therefore,  only  propagated 
in  fluids,  in  consequence  of  the  internal  motion  of 
their  particles,  which  transport  the  beat ;  the  more 
rapid  these  motions  are,  the  more  rapid  is  the  commu- 
nication of  heat.  The  cause  of  those  motions  is  the 
change  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid,  occasioned 
by  the  change  of  temperature,  and  the  rapidity  is  in 
proportion  to  the  change  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
liquid  by  any  given  change  of  temperature.  The  fol- 
lowing experiment  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  theory  : 
Take  a  thin  glass  tube,  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Pour  into  the  bottom 
part,  for  about  the  depth  of  one  inch,  a  little  water  co- 
loured with  Brazil-wood,  or  litmus,  and  then  fill  up 
the  tube  with  common  water,  extremely  gently,  so  as 
to  keep  the  two  strata  quite  distinct  from  each  other. 
Having  done  this,  heat  the  bottom  part  of  the  tube  over 
a  lamp-  the  coloured  infusion  will  then  ascend,  and 
gradually  tinge  the  whole  fluid ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
heat  be  applied  above,  the  water  in  the  upper  part  ol 
the  tube  may  be  made  to  boil,  but  the  colouring  matter 
will  remain  at  the  bottom  undisturbed.  The  heat  can 
not  act  downwards  to  make  it  ascend. 

By  thus  being  able  to  make  the  upper  part  of  a  fluid 
boil  without  healing  lb*'  bottom  part,  water  maybe 
k.pt  boiling  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  glass  tube 
over  ice,  without  melting  It. 
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Other  experiments,  illustrating  the  same  principle, 
may  be  found  in  count  Rumford's  excellent  essays, 
especially  in  Essay  the  7th  ;  1797. 

To  this  indefatigable  philosopher  we  are  wholly  in- 
debted for  the  above  faots :  he  was  the  first  who  taught 
us  that  air  and  water  were  nearly  non-conductors. 
The  results  of  his  experiments,  which  are  contained  is 
the  above  essay,  are  highly  interesting;  they  also 
show  that  the  conducting  power  of  fluids  is  impaired 
by  the  admixture  of  fibrous  and  glutinous  matter. 

Count  Rumford  proved  that  ice  melted  more  than 
80  times  slower,  when  boiling  hot  water  stood  on  its 
surface,  than  when  the  ice  was  placed  to  swim  on  the 
surface  of  the  hot  water.  Other  experiments  showed 
that  water,  only  eight  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  above  the 
freezing  point,  or  at  the  temperature  of  forty  degrees, 
melts  as  much  ice,  in  any  given  time,  as  an  equal  vo- 
lume of  that  fluid  at  any  higher  temperature,  provided 
the  water  stands  on  the  surface  of  the  ice.  Water,  at 
the  temperature  of  41°,  is  found  to  melt  more  ice, 
when  standing  on  its  surface,  than  boiling  water.  It 
appears,  however,  that  liquids  are  not,  as  he  supposes, 
complete  non-conductors  of  caloric ;  because,  if  heat 
be  applied  at  top,  it  is  capable  of  making  its  way 
downwards,  through  water,  for  example,  though  very 
imperfectly  and  slowly. 

It  becomes  farther  evident,  from  the  Count's  inge- 
nious experiments,  that  of  the  different  substances 
used  in  clothing,  hares'  fur  and  eider-down  are  the 
warmest ;  next  to  these,  beavers'  fur,  raw  silk,  sheep's 
wool,  cotton  wool,  and  lastly,  lint,  or  the  scrapings  of 
fine  linen.  In  fur,  the  air  interposed  among  its  parti- 
cles is  so  engaged  as  not  to  be  driven  away  by  the 
heat  communicated  thereto  by  the  animal  body ;  not 
being  easily  displaced,  it  becomes  a  barrier  to  defend 
the  animal  body  from  the  external  cold.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  that  those  skins  are  warmest  which  have  the 
finest,  longest,  and  thickest  fur ;  and  that  the  furs  of 
the  beaver,  otter,  and  other  like  quadrupeds,  which 
live  much  in  the  water,  and  the  feathers  of  water-fowl, 
are  capable  of  confining  the  heat  of  those  animals  in 
winter,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the  water 
which  they  frequent.  Bears,  and  various  other  ani- 
mals, inhabitants  of  cold  climates,  which  do  not  often 
take  the  water,  have  their  fur  much  Uiicker  on  their 
backs  than  on  their  bellies. 

The  snow  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
winter,  in  high  latitudes,  is  doubtless  designed  as  a 
garment  to  defend  it  against  the  piercing  winds  from 
the  polar  regions,  which  prevail  during  the  cold  season. 

Without  dwelling  farther  upon  the  philosophy  of 

this  truth,  we  must  briefly  remark  that  the  happy 

application  of  this  law,  satisfactorily  elucidates  some 

of  the  most  interesting  facts  of  the  economy  of  nature. 

Theory  of  Calorie  of  Fluidity,  or  Latent  Neat. 

There  are  some  bodies  which,  when  submitted  to 
the  action  of  caloric,  dilate  to  such  a  degree,  and  the 
power  of  aggregation  subsisting  among  their  particles 
is  so  much  destroyed  and  removed  to  such  a  distance 
by  the  interposition  of  caloric,  that  they  slide  over 
each  other  in  every  direction,  and  therefore  appear  in 
a  fluid  state.  This  phenomenon  is  called  fusion. 
Bodies  thus  rendered  fluid  by  means  of  caloric,  are 
said  to  be  fused,  or  melted ;  and  those  that  are  subject 
to  it,  are  called  fusible. 

The  greater  number  of  solid  bodies  may,  by  the 
application  of  heat,  be  converted  into  fluids.  Thus 
metals  may  be  fused  ;  sulphur,  resin,  phosphorus,  may 
be  melted  ;  ice  may  be  converted  into  water,  &c. 

Those  bodies  which  cannot  be  rendered  fluid  by  any 
degree  of  heat  hitherto  known,  are  called  infusible. 

If  the  effects  of  heat,  under  certain  circumstances, 
be  carried  still  farther  than  is  necessary  to  render 
bodies  fluid,  vaporization  begins;  the  bodies  then 
become  converted  into  the  vaporous  or  gaseous  state. 
Vaporization,  however,  does  not  always  require  a 
previous  fusion.  Some  bodies  are  capable  ot  being 
converted  into  the  vaporous  state,  without  previously 
becoming  fluid,  and  others  cannot  be  volatilized  at 
any  temperature  hitherto  known :  the  latter  are  termed 

"Fluidity  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  essential  to  any 
species  of  matter,  but  always  depends  on  the  presence 
of  a  quantity  of  caloric.  Solidity  is  the  natural  state 
of  all  bodies,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every 
fluid  is  capable  of  being  rendered  solid  by  a  due  reduc- 
tion of  temperature ;  and  every  solid  may  be  fused  by 
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the  agency  of  caloric,  If  the  latter  does  not  decompose 
them  at  a  temperature  inferior  to  that  which  would 
be  necessary  for  their  fusion. 

Caloric  of  Fluidity. 

Dr.  Black  was  the  first  who  proved  that,  whenever 
caloric  combines  with  a  solid  body,  the  bo.lv 
heated  only,  until  it  is  rendered  fluid  :  and  that  w  bile 
it  ta  acquiring  the  fluid  state,  its  temperature -remains 
stationary,  though  caloric  is  continued  to  be  added  to 
ft.  I  he  same  is  the  ca<e  when  fluids  are  converted 
into  the  aeriform  or  vaporous  slate. 

From  these  facts,  the  laws  of  latent  heat  have  been 
interred.  The  theory  may  be  illustrated  by  means  of 
the  following  experiments : 

o-J,f  .a  '""l|)  ol  icc''  at  *  low  te,I1perature,  suppose  at 
~2°,  be  brought  into  a  warm  room,  it  will  become  gra- 
dually less  cold,  as  may  be  discovered  by  means  if 
the  thermometer.  Alter  a  very  short  tin. 
reach  the  tempeiature  of  32°  (the  freezing  point) ; 
but  iik  re  it  stops.  The  ice  then  begins  to  melt  :  but 
the  process  goes  on  very  slowly.  During  the  whole 
of  that  time  its  temperature  continues  at  38°  ;  and  as 
it  is  constantly  surrounded  by  warm  air,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  caloric  is  constantly  entering 
into  it;  yet  it  does  not  become  hotter  till  it  is  changed 
into  water.  Ice,  therefore,  is  converted  into  water  by 
a  quantity  of  caloric  uniting  with  it. 

It  has  been  found  by  calculation,  that  icc  in  melting 
absoibs  110°  of  caloric,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
produced  still  remaining  at  38°. 

This  fact  may  be  proved  in  a  direct  manner. 

Take  one  pound  of  ice,  at  32°,  reduced  to  a  coarse 
powder;  put  it  into  a  wooden  bowl,  and  pour  over  It 
one  pound  of  water,  heated  to  172° ;  all  the  ice  will 
become  incited,  and  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
fluid,  ifexai  lined  by  a  thermometer,  will  be  32°;  140° 
of  caloric  are  therefore  lost,  and  it  is  this  quantity 
which  was  requisite  to  convert  the  ice  into  water. 
i  riment  succeeds  belter,  if,  instead  of  ice, 
fresh-fallen  snow  be  employed. 

Tins  caloric  has  been  called  latent  caloric,  because 
its  presence  is  not  measurable  by  the  thermometer ; 
also  more  properly  caloric  of  fluidity. 

Dr.  Black  has  also  ascertained  by  experiment,  that 
the  fluidity  of  melted  wax,  tallow,  spermaceti,  metals, 
&c.  is  owing  to  the  same  cause  ;  and  Landriani  proved, 
that  this  is  the  case  with  sulphur,  alum,  nitrate  Of 
potassa,  &c. 

We  consider  it  therefore  as  a  general  law,  that 

whenever  a  solid  is  converted  into  a  tiuid,  it  combines 

with  caloric,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  fluidity. 

Conversion  of  Solids  and  Fluids  into  the  JJiriform  or 

Gaseous  Slate. 

We  have  seen  before,  that,  in  order  to  render  solids 
fluid,  a  certain  quantity  of  caloric  is  accessary,  which 
combines  with  the  body,  and  therefore  cannot  be  mea- 
sured by  the  thermometer;  we  shall  now  endeavour 
to  prove  that  the  same  holds  good  in  respect  to  the 
conversion  of  solids  or  fluids  into  the  vaporous  or 
gaseous  state. 

Take  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
introduce  it  into  a  retort,  the  neck  of  which  is  directed 
under  a  cylinder  filled  with  mercury,  and  inverted  in 
a  basin  of  the  same  fluid.  On  applying  heat  to  the 
body  of  the  retort,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  will  be 
volatilized.it  will  expel  the  mercury  out  of  the  cylinder, 
and  become  an  invisible  gas,  and  would  remain  so,  it 
its  temperature  was  not  lowered. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  benzoic  acid,  camphire, 
and  various  other  substances. 

All  fluids  may,  by  the  application  of  heat,  be  con- 
verted into  an  a&riform  elastic  state. 

When  we  consider  water  in  a  boiling  state,  we  find 
that  this  fluid,  when  examined  by  the  thermometer,  is 
not  hotter  after  boiling  several  hours,  than  when  it 
began  to  boil,  though  to  maintain  it  boiling  a  brisk  fire 
must  necessarily  be  kept  up.  What  then,  we  may 
ask  becomes  of  the  wasted  caloric  1  It  is  not  percep- 
tibi  in  the  water,  nor  is  it  minified  H  ths  s-.sam 
for  the  steam,  if  not  compressed,  upon  examination,  is 
found  notlo  be  hotter  than  boiling  water.  The  caloric 
is  therefore  absorbed  by  the  steam,  and  although  what 
is  so  absorbed,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  conver- 
sion of  water  into  the  form  of  steam ;  it  does  not 
Increase  its  temperature,  and  is  therefore  not  appre- 
ciable by  the  thermometer. 

The  conclusion  is  farther  strengthened  by  the  heat 
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given  out  by  steam  on  Its  being  condensed  by  cold. 

This  is  particularly  manifested  in  the  conden 

distilling,  where,  upon 
examining  the  refrigeratory,  it  will  bo  found  that  a 

it,  than  could  possibly  have  been  transmitted  by  the 
caloric  which  w  a  conden- 

sation.   This  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  observing 
the  quantity  of  caloriir communicated  to  the  water  in 

the  refrigeratory  of  a  still,  by  any  given  quantity  of 
liquid  that  passes  over. 

1.  The  boiling  point,  or  the  tempeiature  at  which 

nm  ol  fluids  into  gases  takes  place,  is  dif- 
ferent iii  different  fluids,  but  constant  in  each,  provided 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  he  the  same. 

Put  any  quantity  of  sulphuric  tether  into  a  Florence 
flask,  Buspend  a  thermometer  in  it,  and  hold  the  flask 
over  an   Argand's  lamp,  the  ether  will   imi> 
begin  to  boil,  mid  the  tin  i  mom. 'I.  r  will  indicalc  (J&° 
if  the  asther  has  been  highly  rectified. 

If  highly  rectified  ardent  spirit  is  heated  in  a  similar 
r  will  rise  to  fib0,  and  there 
remain  stationary. 

If  water  is  substituted,  it  will  ri>e  to  212°. 

If  strong  nitroi  imerce  be  made  use  of, 

it  will  be  found  to  boil  at  24«°  ;  sulphuric  acid  and 
i  >il  at  t:(IO°  ;  mercury  at  650°,  &c. 

2.  The  boiling  point  of  fluids  is  raised  by  pressure. 
Mr.  Watt  heated  water  under  a  strong  pressuie  to 

400°.  Yet  still,  when  the  pressure  was  removed,  only 
part  of  the  water  was  converted  into  vapour,  and  the 
temperature  of  this  vapour,  as  weii  as  that  of  the  re- 
maining fluid,  was  no  more  than  212°.  There  was, 
188°  o''  caloric  suddenly  lost.  This  caloric 
was  canied  oil  by  the  steam.  Now  as  only  about 
one-fifth  of  the  water  was  converted  into  steam,  (hat 
steam  must  contain  not  only  its  own  186°,  but  also  the 
188°  lost  by  each  of  the  oilier  lour  parts;  thai  is  to 
say,  it  must  contain  188*x5,  or  about  !I40°.  Steam, 
therefore,  is  water  combined  with  at  least  940°  of 
caloric,  the  presence  of  which  is  not  indicated  by  the 
thermometer. 

3.  When  pressure  is  removed  from  the  surface  of 

ilr conversion  into  the  gaseous  state  is  greatly 
facilitated,  or  their  boiling  point  is  lowered. 

In  proof  of  this  the  following  experiments  may  serve : 

Let  a  small  bottle  be  tilled  with  highly  rectified  sul- 
phuric tether,  and  a  piece  of  welted  bladder  be  tied 
over  its  orifice  around  its  neck.  Transfer  it  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  take  away  the  super- 
incumbent pressure  of  the  air  in  the  receiver.  When 
the  exhaustion  is  complete,  pierce  the  bladder  by 
means  of  a  pointed  sliding  wire,  passing  through  a 
collar  of  leather  which  covers  the  upper  opening  of 
the  receiver.  Having  done  this,  the  ether  will  in- 
stanily  begin  to  boil,  and  become  converted  into  an 
-  fluid. 
■mall  retort  or  Florence  flask,  fill  it  one  half 
ilh  water,  and  make  it  boil  over  a  lamp; 
when  kept  briskly  boiling  for  about  five  minutes,  cork 
the  mouth  of  the  retort  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
and  remove  il  from  the  lamp. 

The  water,  on  bring  removed  from  the  source  of 
heat,  will  keep  boiling  for  a  lew  minutes,  and  when 
the  ebullition  begins  to  slacken,  it  may  be  renewed  by 
dipping  the  retort  into  cold  water,  or  pouring  cold 
water  upon  it. 

The  water,  during  boiling,  becomes  converted  into 

vapour;  this  vapour  expels  the  air  of  the  vessel,  and 

is  place;  on  diminishing  the  heat,  it  con- 

denses;  when  the  retort  t  partial  vacuum 

mes  diminished,  and  a 

less  decree  of  heal  is  sufficient  to  .  BUM  an  ebullition. 

For  the  same  reason,  water  may  be  made  to  boil 
under  the  exhausted  receiver  at  '.11°  Fahr.,  or  even  at 
a  lower  degree;  alkohol  at  56° j  and  a-ther  at  — 20°. 

On  the  conversion  of  fluids  into  gam 
following  experiment,   by  which   water   is   frozen  by 

of  sulphuric  ether. 

Take  a  thin  glass  tube  four  or  five  inches  long  and 
ahum  two  or  three  efghtbs%>f  an  inch  in  diameter,  ami 
a  two-ounce  bottle  furnished  with  a  capillary  tube 
fitted  to  its  neck.  In  order  to  make  ice,  pour  a  Uttlo 
water  into  the  tube,  taking  care  not  to  wet  the  out- 
side, nor  to  leave  it  moist.  Having  done  this,  let  a 
stream  of  sulphuric  ether  fall  through  the  capillary 
tube  upon  that  part  of  it  containing  the  water,  which 
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by  this  means  will  bo  converted  Into  Ice  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  this  it  will  do  even  near  a  fire,  or  in  the 
midst  ot  Bummer. 

If  the  glass  tube,  containing  the  water,  be  exposed 
to  the  brisk  thorough  air,  or  free  draught  of  an  open 
window,  a  large  quantity  of  water  may  be  frozen  in  a 
shorter  time  ;  and  if  a  thin  spire  of  wire  lie  introduced 
previous  to  the  congelation  of  the  water,  the  ice  will 
adhere  to  it,  and  may  thus  he  drawn  out  conve- 
niently. 

A  person  might  be  easily  frozen  to  death  during 
very  warm  weather,  by  merely  pouring  upon  his  hody 
for  some  time  sulphuric  aether,  and  keeping  hitn  ex- 
posed to  a  thorough  draught  of  air. 

Artificial  Refrigeration. 

The  cooling  o.  refrigeration  of  rooms  in  the  summer 
season  by  sprinkling  them  with  water,  is  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  evaporation. 

The  method  of  making  ice  artificially  u.  the  East 
Inches  depends  on  the  same  principle.  The  ice-makers 
at  Benares  dig  pits  in  large  open  plains,  the  bottom  of 
which  they  strew  with  sugar-canes  or  dried  stems  of 
maize  or  Indian-corn.  Upon  this  bed  they  place  a 
number  of  unglazed  pans,  made  of  so  porous  an  earth 
that  the  water  penetrates  through  their  whole  sub- 
stance. These  pans  are  filled  toward  evening  in  the 
■asou  with  water  that  has  boiled,  and  left  in 
that  situation  till  morning,  when  more  or  less  ice  is 
found  in  them,  according  to  the  temperature  and  other 
qualities  of  the  air ;  there  being  more  formed  in  dry 
and  warm  weather,  than  in  that  which  is  cloudy, 
though  il  rto  the  human  body. 

Every  thing  in  this  process  is  calculated  to  produce 
cold  by  evaporation ;  the  beds  on  which  the  pans  are 
placed,  sorter  the  air  to  have  a  tree  passage  to  their 
bottoms  ;  and  tile  pans  constantly  oozing  out  water  to 
their  external  surface,  are  cooled  by  the  evaporation 
ot  it. 

In  Spain,  they  use  a  kind  of  earthen  jars,  called 
buxaroa,  which  are  only  half-baked,  the  earth  of  which 
is  so  porous,  that  the  outside  is  kept  moist  by  the 
water  which  filters  through  it,  and  though  placed  in 
the'  sun,  the  water  in  the  jar  becomes  as  coal  as  ice. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  China  to  cool  wine  or 
other  liquors  by  wrapping  the  bottle  in  a  wet  cloth, 
and  hanging  it  up  in  the  sun.     The  water  in  the  cloth 
-on  verted  into  vapour,  and  thus  cold  is  pro- 
duced. 

The  blanks  in  Senegambia  have  a  similar  method 
of  cooling  water  by  tilling  tanned  leather  hags  with  il, 
which  they  hang  up  in  the  sun  ;  the  water  oozes,  more 
or  less  through  the  leather  so  as  to  keep  the  outer  sur- 
face wet,  which  by  its  quick  and  continued  evapo- 
ration cools  the  water  remarkably. 

The  winds  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  gulf  are 

often  so  scorching,  that   travellers  are  suddenly  snrt'o- 

cated  unless  they  cover  their  heads  with  a  wet  cloth  ; 

too  wet,  they  immediately  feel  an  intolerable 

cold,  which  would  prove  fatal  if  the  moisture  was  not 

ly  dissipated  by  the  heat. 

Condensation  of  Vapour. 

If  a  cold  vessel  is  brought  into  a  warm  room,  parti- 
cularly where  many  peoaje  are  assembled,  the  outside 

of  ii  will  scum  become  covered  with  a  sort  of  dew. 

Before  some  changes  of  weather,  the  stone  pave- 
ments, the  walls  of  a  house,  the  balustrades  of  Stair- 
id  other  solid  objects,  feel  clammy  and  damp. 

!n  frosty  nights,  when  the  air  abroad  is  colder  than 
the  air  within,  the  dampness  of  this  air,  for  the  same 
reason,  settles  on  the  glass  panes  of  the  windows,  and 
is  there  frozen  into  curious  and  beautiful  figures. 

Thus  fogs  and  dews  take  place,  and  in  ttie  higher 
regions  clouds  are  formed  from  the  condensed  vapour. 
The  still  greater  condensation  produces  mists  and  rain. 
Capacity  of  Bodies  for  containing  Heat. 

The  property  which  different  bodies  possess,  of  con- 
taining at  the  same  temperature,  and  in  equal  quan- 
tities, c  ither  of  mass  or  hulk,  unequal  quantities  of 
heat,  is  called  their  capacity  lor  beat.  The  capacities 
of  hodies  for  heat  are  therefore  considered  as  great  or 
small  in  proportion  as  their  temperatures  are  either 
raised  by  the  addition,  or  diminished  by  the  depriva 
tion,  of  equal  quantities  of  heat,  in  a  less  or  greater 

In    homogeneous  hodies, 'the  quantities  of  caloric 

which  they  contain  are  in  the  ratio  of  their  tempera- 
ture and  mass:  when, therefore,  equal  quantities  ot 
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water,  of  oil,  or  of  mercury,  of  unequal  temperature*, 
are  mingled  together,  the  temperature  of  the  wholo 
Will  be  the  arithmetical  mean  between  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  two  quantities  that  had  been  mixed  to- 
gether. It  is  a  self-evident  truth  that  this  should  bo 
the  case,  for  the  particles  of  Different  portions  of  the 
same  substance  being  alike,  their  effects  must  be  equal. 
For  instance  : 

Mix  a  pound  of  water  at  172°  with  a  pound  at  32°, 
hall  the  excess  of  heat  in  hot  water  will  quit  il  to  go 
over  into  the  colder  portion  ;  thus  the  hot  water  will 
be  cooled  70°,  and  the  cold  will  receive  70°  of  tem- 
perature ;  therefore  172— 70,  or  32  -j-  70  =  102,  will 
give  the  heat  of  the  mixture.  To  attain  the  arithme- 
tical mean  very  exactly,  several  precautions,  however, 
are  necessary. 

When  heterogeneous  bodies  of  different  tempera- 
tures are  mixed  together,  the  temperature  produced  is 
never  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  two  original  tem- 
peratures. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  comparative  quantities  of 
beat  of  different  bodies,  equal  weights  of  them  are 
mingled  together;  the  experiments  tor  this  purpose 
being  in  general  more  easily  executed  than  those  by 
which  they  are  compared  from  equal  bulks. 

Thus,  if  one  pound  of  mercury  heated  to410°Fahr., 
he  added  to  one  pound  of  water  of  44°,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  blended  fluids  will  not  be  changed  to  77°, 
as  it  would  be  i:'  the  surplus  of  heat  were  divided 
among  those  fluids  in  the  proportion  of  their  quantities. 
It  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  he  only  47°. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  pound  of  mercury  be  heated 
to  44°,  and  the  v  iter  to  110°,  then,  on  stirring  them 
together,  the  common  temperature  will  be  107°. 

Hence,  if  the  quicksilver  loses  by  this  distribution 
03°  of  caloric,  an  equal  weight  of  water  gains  only  3° 
from  this  loss  of  fj3°  of  heat.  And,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  water  loses  3°,  the  mercury  gains  63°. 

When,  instead  of  comparing  tile  quantities  of  caloric 
which  equal  weights  of  different  bodies  contain,  we 
compare  the  quantities  contained  in  equal  volumes,  we 
Still  rind  that  an  obvious  difference  takes  place.  Thus 
it  is  found  by  experiment,  that  the  quantity  of  caloric 
necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  volume 
of  water  any  number  of  degrees,  is,  to  that  necessary 
to  raise  an  equal  vol,!  me  of  mercury,  *hc  same  number 
of  degrees  as  2  to  1.  This  is,  therefore,  the  proportion 
between  the  comparative  quantities  of  caloric  which 
these  two  bodies  contain,  estimated  by  their  volumes  ; 
and  similar  differences  exist  with  respect  to  every  other 
kind  of  matter. 

From  the  nature  of  the  experiments  by  which  the 
quantities' of  caloric  which  bodies  contain  are  ascer- 
tained, it  is  evident  that  we  discover  merely  the  com- 
parative, not  the  absolute  quantities.  Hence  water 
has  been  chosen  as  a  standard,  to  which  other  bodies 
may  be  referred ;  its  capacity  is  stated  as  the  arbitrary 
term  of  10(10,  and  with  this  the  capacities  of  other 
hodies  are  compared. 

It  need  not  be  told  that  pa;  lis  have  been  taken  to 
estimate  on  these  experiments  that  portion  of  heat 
which  diffuses  itself  into  the  air,  or  into  the  vessels 
where  the  mercury  and  water  are  blended  together. 
As  however  such  valuations  cannot  be  made  with 
i  omplete  accuracy,  the  numbers  stated  above  are  only 
an  approximation  to  truth. 

Radiation  of  Caloric. 

Caloric  is  thrown  off  or  radiates  from  heated  bodies 
in  right  lines,  and  moves  through  space  with  incon- 
ceivable velocity.  It  is  retarded  in  its  passage  by  at- 
mospheric air,  by  colourless  fluids,  glass,  and  other 
transparent  bodies. 

If  a  slass  minor  he  placed  before  a  fire,  the  mirror 
transmits  the  ravs  of  light,  but  not  the  rays  of  heat. 

If  a  plate  of  iiiass,  talc,  or  a  glass  vessel  filled  with 
water,  be  suddenly  interposed  between  the  tire  and  the 
eye,  the  rays  of  light  pass  through  it,  but  the  rays  of 
caloric  aie  considerably  retarded  in  its  passage;  for  no 
heat  is  perceived  until  the  interposed  substance  is  sa- 
turated  with  heat,  or  has  readied  its  maximum.  It 
then  ceases  to  intercept  the  rays  of  caloric,  and  allows 
them  to  pass  as  freely  as  the  rays  of  light. 

It  has  been  lately  shown   by  Dr.  Herschel,  that  the 
loric  are  refrangible,  hut  less  so  than  the  rays 
ot   lighl ;  ami  the  same  philosopher  has  also  proved  by 
experiment,  that  it  is  not  only  the  rays  of  caloric  emit- 
ted by  the  sun,  which  are  refrangible,  but  likewise' 
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the  rays  emitted  by  common  fires,  by  candles,  by  heat- 
ed iron,  and  oven  by  liot  water. 

Whether  the  rays  tn'caloric  are  differently  refracted. 
in  different  mediums,   lias  not  yet  I 
We  are  certain,  however,  that  they  arc  n 
all  transparent  bodies  which  have  been  employed  as 
burning  gl 

rays  of  caloric  are  also  reflected  by  polished 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  rays ol  li 

This  was  lorn:  ago  noticed  by  Lambert,   - 
Pictet,  and  iatelj  bj  Dr.  Hi 

Professor  Pictet  placed  two  concave  metallic  mirrors 
opposite  to  each  other,  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve 
feet  When  a  hot  body,  an  iron  bullet  for-  instance, 
was  placed  in  the  tbcus  of  the  one,  and  a  mercurial 
terin  that  of  the  other,  a  substance  radiated 
from  the  bullet ;  it  passed  Willi  incaiculabli 
through  the  air,  it  was  reflected  from  the  mirrors,  it  be- 
came concentrated,  and  influenced  the  thermometer 
placed  in  the  focus,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  con- 
centration. 

An  iron  ball  two  inches  In  diameter,  heated  sn  that 
it  was  not  luminous  in  the  dark,  raised  the  thermome- 
ter not  less  than  ten  and  a  half  degrees  of  Reaumur's 
scale,  in  six  minutes. 

A  lighted  candle  occasioned  a  rise  iu  the  thermome- 
ter nearly  the  same. 

A  Florence  flask  containing  two  ounces  and  three 
drachms  of  boiling  water,  raised  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer three  degrees.  He  blackened  the  bulb  ol"  his 
thermometer,  and  found  that  it  was  more  speedily  in- 
fluenced by  the  radiation  than  before,  and  that  it  rose 
to  a  greater  height 

M.  Pictet  discovered  another  very  singular  fact; 
namely,  the  apparent  radiation  of  cold.  When,  in- 
stead of  a  heated  body,  a  Florence  flask  full  of  ice  or 
snow  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  one  of  the  mirrors,  the 
thermometer  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  other  imme- 
diately descends,  and  ascends  again  Whenever  the 
cold  body  is  removed. 

This  phenomenon  may  be  explained  on  the  suppo- 
sition, that  from  every  body  at  every  temperature 
caloric  radiates,  but  in  less  quantity  as  the  tempera- 
tare  is  low  ;  so  that  in  the  above  experiment,  the  ther- 
mometer gives  out  more  caloric  by  radiation,  than  it 
receives  from  the  body  in  the  opposite  focus,  and 
therefore  its  temperature  is  lowered.  Or,  as  l'ictet  1ms 
supposed,  when  a  number  of  bodies  near  to  each  other 
have  the  same  temperature,  there  is  no  radiation  of 
caloric,  because  in  all  of  them  it  exists  in  a  slate  of 
equal  tension;  but  as  soon  as  a  body  at  an  inferior 
temperature  is  introduced,  the  balance  of  tension  is 
broken,  and  caloric  begins  to  radiate  from  all  of  them, 
till  the  temperature  of  that  body  is  raised  to  an  equality 
with  theirs.  In  the  above  experiment,  therefore,  the 
placing  the  snow  or  ice  in  the  focus  of  the  mirror 
causes  the  radiation  of  caloric  from  the  thermometer, 
and  hence  the  diminution  of  temperature  which  it 
suffers. 

These  experiments  have  been  since  repeated  by  Dr. 
Young  and  Professor  Davy,  at  the  theatre  of  the  Royal 
Institution.  These  gentlemen  inflamed  phosphorus 
by  reflected  caloric  ;  and  proved  that  the  heat  thus 
excited,  was  very  sensible  to  the  organs  of  feeling. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  caloric  is  thrown  off 
from  bodies  in  rays,  which  are  invisible,  or  incapable 
of  exciting  vision,  but  which  are  capable  of  exciting 
heat. 
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invisible  rays  of  caloric  are  propagated  In 
right  lines,  with  extreme  velocity ;  and  are  i 

of  ii  flection  and  refi 

The  heating  agency  however  is  different   in  the  dif- 
the  prii  malic  spectr Ac- 
cording to   Dr.  Herschel's  experiments,  It   follows  In- 
of  the  rays  of 
light.  *   The   least    refrangibh                          it    in  the 
greatest  degree. 

Sir  Henry Enfleficld  has  lately  made  a  set 

on  the  same  subject,  from  which  we  learn, 
thai  a  thermometer  having  its  ball  black 
when  placed  in  the  blue  ia\  of  the  prismatic,  spectrum 
In 3'  from  55°  to  ">tic;  in  the  »■;-</ ?<,  in  If  from  .r>4°  to  58°; 
in  the  yellow,  in  3'  from  50°  to  62°  ;  in  the  full  red,  in 
3  1-2  from  ob°  to  72° ;  in  the  confines  of  tlie  red,  in 
J  1-2'  from  5'!i0  to  73  1-2°;  and  quite  out  of  the  visible 
light,  in 2  12'  from  Gl°to79°. 

Between  each  of  die  observations^the  thermometer 
was  placed  in  the  shade  so  long  as  to  sink  it  below  the 
heat  to  which  it  had  risen  in  the  preceding  observa- 
tion ;  of  course,  lis  rise  above  thai  point  could  only  be 
the  effect  of  the  ray  to  which  it  Was  exposed.  It  was 
continued  in  the  focus  long  after  it.  had  ceased  to  rise  ; 

therefore  the  heats  given  are  the  greatest  effects  of  the 
several  rays  on  the  thermometer  in  each  observation. 
A  thermometer  placed  constantly  in  the  shade  near 
the  apparatus,  was  found  scarcely  to  vary  during  the 
experiments. 

Sir  Henry  made  other  experiments  with  thermome- 
ters with   naked  balls,    and   with  others  whose  halls 
wcie  painted  white,  for  which  we  refer  the  reader  to 
ting  paper  of  the  Baronet,  from Which  tho 
above  experiments  are  transcribed. 

Production  of  Artificial  Cold,  by  means  of  Frigorific 
Mixtures. 
A  number  of  experiments  have  been  lately  made  by 
different  philosophers,  especially  by  Pepys,  Walker, 
and  Lowitz,  in  order  to  produce  artificial  cold.  And 
as  these  methods  are  often  employed  in  chemistry, 
With  a  view  to  expose  bodies  to  the  influence  ol    very 

low  temperatures,  we  shall  enumerate  in  a  tabular 
form  the  different  substances  which  may  be  made  use 
of  for  that  purpose,  and  the  degrees  of  cold  which 
they  are  capable  of  producing. 

To  produce  the  effects  stated  in  the  table,  the  salts 
must  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  contain  their  full 
quantity  of  water  of  crystallization.  The  vessel  in 
which  the  freezing  mixture  is  made,  should  be  very 
thin,  and  just  large  enough  to  hold  it,  and  the  mate- 
rials should  be  mixed  together  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, taking  care  to  stir  the  mixture  at  the  same  time 
with  a  rod  of  glass  or  wood. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  full  effect,  the  materials  ought 
cooled  to  the  temperature  marked  in  the 
table,  by  introducing  them  into  some  of  the  other  I'ri- 
gorific  mixtures,  and  then  mingling  them  together  in  a 
similar  mixture.  If,  for  instance,  we  wish  to  produce 
— 4C°,  the  snow  and  diluted  nitric  acid  ought  to  be 
cooled  down  to  0°,  by  putting  the  vessel  which  con- 
tains each  of  them  into  the  fifth  freezing  mixture  in 
the  above  table,  before  they  a/e  mingled  together.  If 
a  more  intense  cold  be  requited,  the  materials  to  pro- 
duce it  are  to  he  br  ought  to  the  proper  temperature  by 
being  previously  placed  in  the  second  freezing  mixture 

This  process  is  to  be  continued  till  the  required  de- 
gree of  cold  has  been  procured. 
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A  TABLE.OF  freezing  mixtures. 


Mixtures, 

Thermometer  sinks 

From  50°  to  10°. 

From  50°  to  4°. 

From  50°  to  —3°. 

From  50°  to  0°. 

From  32°  to  0°. 

From  C°  to  —5°. 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice 12  parts 

From  —5°  to  —18°. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  po- 

From  —18°  to  —25°. 

From  0°  to  —46°. 

From  32°  —50°. 

From  32°  to—  51°. 

From  —10°  to  —  56° 

From  20°  to—  60°. 

From  0°  to  —66°. 

Hrfiirrnt       f  liine                                                    3  parts 

From  —40°  to  —73°. 

—    ..        , 7— r — 1    attiA                                   in  narts 

From  —68°  to  —91°. 

From  50°  to  4°. 

From  50°  to —7°. 

From  50°  to  —10°. 

From  50°  to  —14°. 

From  50°  to— 12°. 

From  50°  to  —21°. 

From  50°  to  3°. 

CALORI'METER.  An  instrument  by  which  the 
whole  quantity  of  absolute  heat  existing  in  a  body  in 
cnemical  union  can  be  ascertained. 

CALP     An  aqrillo-ferruginous  limestone. 

CA'LTIIA.  (KaXOa,  corrupted  from  x«Xx<*>  yel- 
low- from  whence,  says  Vossius,  come  caltkula,  cot- 
Ado,  caledula,  calendula.)  The  marigold.  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linusan  system. 
C\aas,  Polmndria ;  Order,  Polygyria. 

8.  The  pharmacopcelal  name  of  the  herb  wild  man- 
gold, so  called  train  its  colour. 


Caltha  arvbnsis.  Calendula  arrensis :  Caltha 
vulgaris.  The  wild  marigold  is  sometimes  preferred 
to  the  garden  marigold.  Its  juice  is  pvej.™*"  one 
to  fouF  ounces,  in  jaundice  and  cacfrgM,  and  the 
leaves  are  commended  as  a  salad  for  rinldren  afflicted 
with  scrofulous  humours. 

Caxtha  i-amstris.  Populotro.  Common  single 
marsh  marigold.  It  is  said  te  be  caustic  and  deleteri- 
ous but  this  may  be  questioned.  The  young  buds  of 
this  plant  make,  when  properly  pickled,  very  good  sub- 
stitutes for  capers. 
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Caltha  vulgaris.     See  Caltha  arvcnsis. 
CVlthui.a.    The  caltha  is  so  called. 
CALTROPS.    See  Trapa  nutans. 

CALU'MBA.  The  name  now  adopted  by  the  Lon- 
don college  of  physicians  for  the  mot  of  the  Cocculus 
palmatus  of  De  Candulles,  in  Ins  Syetema  natural. 
It  was  formerly  called  Colombo;  Colombo,  and  t'« 
lamba.  This  root  is  imported  from  Colomba,  in  Cey- 
Ion,  in  circular,  brown  knobs,  wrinkled  on  their  outer 
surface,  yellowish  within,  and  consisting  of. cortical, 
woody,  and  medullary  lamina;.  Its  smell  is  aromatic- ; 
Us  taste  pungent,  and  very  hitter.  From  Dr.  Percival's 
experiments  on  the  root,  il  appears  that  rectified  spiril 
ot  wine  extracts  its  virtues  in  the  greatest  perfection. 
The  watery  infusion  is  more  perishable  than  that  of 
other  bitters.  An  ounce  of  the  powdered  root,  half  an 
ounce  of  orange-peel,  two  ounces  of  brandy,  ami  lour 
teen  ounces  of  water,  macerated  twelve  h.  urs  without 
heat,  and  then  filtered  through  paper,  aiford  a  sulti- 
ciently  strong  and  tolerably  pleasant  infusion.  The 
extract  made  first  by  spirit  and  then  with  water,  and 
reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  pillular  consistence,  is 
found  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior  in  efficacy,  to  the 
powder.  As  an  antiseptic,  Calumba  root  is  inferior  to 
the  bark  ;  but,  as  a  corrector  of  putrid  bile,  it  is  much 
superior  to  the  bark  ;  whence  also  it  is  probable,  that 
it  woald  be  of  service  in  the  West-India  yellow  fever. 
It  also  restrains  alimentary  fermentation,  without  im- 
pairing digestion  ;  in  which  property  it  resembles  mus- 
tard. It  does  not  appear  to  have  the  least  beating 
quality,  and  therefore  may  be  used  in  phthisis  pul 
monalis,  and  in  hectic  eases,  to  strengthen  digestion. 
It  occasions  no  disturbance,  and  agrees  very  well  with 
a  milk  diet,  as  it  abates  flatulence,  and  is  indisposed 
to  acidity.  The  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  col- 
leges, direct  a  tincture  of  Calumba  root.  The  dose  of 
the  powdered  root  is  as  far  as  half  a  drachm,  which, 
in  urgent  cases,  may  be  repeated  every  third  or  fourth 
hour. 

[Calumbo.    Bee  American  Colombo.  A.] 

CA'LVA.  (From  ealous,  bald.)  The  scalp  or  up- 
per part  of  the  cranium  or  top  of  the  head;  so  called 
because  it  often  grows  bald  first. 

CALVA'RIA.  (From  calotte,  bald.)  The  upper 
part  or  the  cranium  which  becomes  soon  bald.  It 
comprehends  all  above  the  orbits,  temples,  ears,  and 
occipital  eminence. 

CALVI'TIKS.  (From  colons',  bald.)  Calvitium. 
Baldness;  want  or  loss  of  hair,  particularly  upon  the 
sinciput. 

This  name  is  applied  by  Dr.  Good  to  a  species  of  his 
trichosis  atkrix,  or  baldness. 

CALX.  {Calx,  cis.  foem ;  from  fcalafi,  to  burn.  Ara- 
bian.)    1.  Chalk.     Limestone. 

2.  Lime.  Calx  viva.  The  London  College  directs 
it  to  be  prepared  thus : — Take  of  limestone  one  pound  : 
break  it  into  small  pieces,  and  heat  it  in  a  crucible,  in 
a  strong  fire,  for  an  hour,  or  until  the  carbonic  acid  is 
entirely  driven  off,  so  that  on  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid,  no  bubbles  of  gas  shall  be  extricated.  Lime  may 
be  made  by  the  same  process  from  oyster-shells  previ- 
ously washed  in  boiling  water,  and  cleared  from  ex- 
traneous matters.     See  Lime. 

Calx  antimonii.     See  Antinwnii  ozydum. 

Calx  cum  kali  puro.     See  Potassa  cum  calcc. 

Calx  hydrargyri  alba.  See  Hydrargyrum  prw- 
cipitatum  album. 

Calx  metallic.  A  metal  which  has  undergone 
the  process  of  calcination,  or  combustion,  or  any  other 
equivalent  operation. 

Calx  viva.    See  Calx. 

Calycahthem*.  (From  calyx,  the  flower-cup,  and 
avdoc,  the  flower.)  The  name  of  an  order  in  Lin- 
na:us's  fragments  of  a  natural  method,  consisting  of 
plants,  which,  among  other  characteristics,  have  the 
corolla  and  stamina  inserted  into  the  calyx. 

CALYCIFLORjE.  (From  calyx,  and  fios,  a  flower.) 
The  nanw  of  an  order  in  Linnaeus's  fragments  of  a 
natural  mexhod,  consisting  of  plants  which  have  the 
stamina  inserted  into  the  Calyx. 

CALYCINUH.  (From  calyx,  the  flower-cup.)  Ca- 
lycinalis.  Belonging  to  the  calyx  of  a  flower ;  applied 
to  the  nectary,  nectarium  calycinum,  it  being  a  pro- 
duction of  the  calyx ;  as  in  Tropaolum  majus,  the  gar- 
den nasturtium. 

CAL YCTJL ATUS.  (From  calyculus,  a  small  calyx .") 
Calyculate.    Applied  to  a  perianthmm  when  there  are 
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less  ones,  like  scales,  about  Its  base,  .is  In  Dianthus 
cargephyllus.  Semina  calyculata  are  those  »  bich  are 
enclosed  in  a  hard  bone  like  calyx,  as  those  of  the 
Coil  lachryma,  ot  .lob's  tears 

CALYCULUS.  (Diminutive  of  calyx.)  A'little 
\  botanical  term  lor 

i.  The  membranaceous  margin  surrounding  the  apex 
of  a  seed. 

The  varieties  arc, 

1.  Calyculus  integer,  the  margin  perfect  nol  inched 
as  in  TaHacetum  vulgare,  and  Dipsacut  laciniatus. 

2.  Calyculus  palyaceus,  with  chaffy  scales;  as  in 
Helianthus  mnmus. 

3.  Calyc.nlus  aristatus,  having  two  or  three  awns  at 
the  top:  as  in  Tagetes  patula,  and  Bidens  tripartita. 

4.  Calyculus  rostralus,  the  style  of  the  germ  remain. 
in:: ;  as  in  Sinapis,  and  Scandix  ccrefolium. 

.").  Calyculus  cornutas,  horned,  the  rostrum  bent;  as 
in  JVigclla  damascene:. 

(i.  Calyculus  cristalus,  a  dentate,  or  incised  mem- 
brane on  the  lop  of  the  seed  ;  as  in  Hcdysarum  crista 
galli. 

II.  A  little  calyx  exterior  to  another  proper  one. 

Caly'pteu.  (From  Aa-Wro),  to  hide.)  A  carneous 
excrescence  covering  the  hemorrhoidal  vein. 

CALYPTRA.  (From  KoXuTtrw,  to  cover.)  I.  The 
veil,  or  covering  of  mosses.  A  kind  of  membraneous 
hood  placed,  on  their  capsule  or  fructification,  like  an 
extinguisher  on  a  candle,  well  seen  m  ISryuiu  cmspito- 
sum.  Linrueus  considered  it  as  a  calyx,  but  other 
botanists,  especially  Sehreber  and  Smith,  reckon  it  to 
be  a  sort  of  corolla.     It  is  either, 

I.  .  I<  uminate,  pointed;  as  in  Minium  and  Bryum. 
9.  Caducous,  falling  off  yearly;  as  in  Bauxbaumia. 

3.  Conn  ill:  as  in  most  mosses. 

4.  Smooth;  as  in  Hypmtni. 

5.  Lareis,  without  any  inequalities;  as  in  Splanch- 
num. 

6.  Oblong ;  as  in  Minium. 

7.  Villous;   B8  in  Polt/trichum. 

8.  Complete,  surrounding  the  whole  of  the  top  of  the 
capsule. 

9.  Dimidiate,  covering  only  half  the  capsule;  as  in 

indrogynum. 

10.  Dentate,  toothed  in  the  margin ;  as  in  Eucalypta 
ciliata. 

In  many  genera  it  is  wanting. 

11.  The  name  in  Tournefort,  and  writings  of  former 
botanists,  tbr  the  proper  exterior  covering  or  coat  of 
the  seed,  which  falls  off  spontaneously. 

CALYPTRATUS.  (From  calyptra,  the  veil,  or 
covering  of  mosses.)  Calyptrate ;  having  a  covering 
like  the  calyptra  of  mosses. 

CALYX.  (Calyx,  icis.  f . ;  a-uAu^;  from  Ka\vnr(i>, 
to  cover.)  Oalix.  I.  The  flower-cup,  or,  more  cor 
rcctly,  the  external  covering  of  the  flower,  for  tho 
most  part  green,  and  surrounding  the  corolla,  or  gaudy 
part. 
There  are  five  genera  of  calyces,  or  flower-cups. 
1.  Perianthium:  2.  Involucrum. 

3.  Amentum.  4.  Spatha. 

5.  Oluma.  (i.  Perichatium 

7.  Volva. 

II.  The  membrane  which  covers  the  papillae  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  human  kidney. 

CA'MARA.  (From  xapapa,  a  vault.)  Camarium. 
1.  The  fornix  of  the  brain. 

2.  The  vaulted  part  of  the  auricle  of  the  heart. 
^  Cama'rium.      (From  Kauapa,  a  vault.)     A  vault. 
See  Camara. 

CAMARO'MA.  (From  xauapa,  a  vault.)  Cama- 
rosis ;  Camaratio.  A  fracture  of  the  skull,  in  the 
shape  of  an  arch  or  vault. 

Cambirea.     So  Paracelsus  calls  the  venereal  bubo. 

CA'MBIUM.  The  gelatinous  substance,  or  matter 
of  organization  which  Du  Hamel  and  Mirbel  suppose 
produces  the  young  bark,  and  new  wood  of  plants. 

Cambium.  (From  cambio,  to  exchange.)  The  nu- 
tritious humour  which  is  changed  into  the  materials 
of  which  the  body  is  composed. 

Cambo'dia.    See  Statagni,' 

CAMBOGIA.  (From  the  province  of  Cambaya,  in 
the  East  Indies ;)  Cambodja  and  Cambogia ;  Cambo- 
dia; Cambogium ;  Oambogia;  Oambogium.  See  Sta- 
lagmitis. 

Cambogia  gutta.    See  Stalagmitis. 

CAMBOGIUM.    See  Cambogia  and  Stalagmitis. 
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Camdro-britannica.     See  Rubus  Chamamorus. 

Cambu'ua.  Cambuta  membratu.  So  Paracelsus 
calls  the  venereal  cancer.  Uy  some  it  is  described  as  a 
bubo,  an  ulcer,  an  abscess  on  the  pudenda;  also  a  boil 
in  the  groin. 

Ca'mdui.  The  wild  American  myrtle  of  Piso  and 
Margrave,  which  is  ^.ti.i  to  Be  astringent 

Camel's  hay.     See  .  Indrovogtm  Si  ha  nanthus. 

CAMELEON  MINERAL.  When  pure  potassa 
and  black  oxide  of  manganese  are  fused  together  in  a 
crucible,  a  compound  is  formed,  \\  hose  solution  in  wa- 
ter, at  first  green,  passes  spontaneously  through  the 
whole  series  of  coloured,  rays  to  the  red.  From  this 
latter  tint,  the  solution  may  be  made  to  retrograde  in 
colour  to  the  original  green,  by  the  addition  of  pot 
or  it  may  be  rendered  altogether  colourless,  bv  adding 
either  sulphureous  acid  or  chlorine  to  the  solution,  in 
Which  case  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  precipitate,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

CA  MEfRA.  A  chamber  or  cavity.  The  chambers 
of  the  eye  are  termed  camerce. 

Camera'tio.     See  Cdmaroma. 

Ca'meb.     Comet    Silver. 

Cami'noa.     See  Canellq  alba. 

Ca'hinuS.  A  furnace  and  its  chimney,  tn  Rulan 
dus  it  signifies  a  bell. 

Cahi'sia  fstus.  (From  the  Arabic  term  kamisah, 
an  under  garment.)  The  shirt  of  the  Items.  SeeChorion. 

Camomile.    See  Chamomile. 

Camomi'lla.     Corrupted  from  chamann 

CA'MMORUM.     (Kaiuiopi  tinea,  xaxtf 

popip,  periniat ;  because  if  eaten,  it  brings  men  to  a 
miserable  end.)  A  species  of  monkshood.  See  ^co- 
rnlam  n <i pi  Hits. 

CAMPA'N  \.     A  bell.     In  chemistry,  a 
like  a  bell,  for  making  sulphuric  acid  ;  thus  the  oleum 
sulpburis  per  campanum. 

CAMPANACE^E.  Bell  shaped  flowers.  The  name 
of  an  order  of  Linnteus's  natural  method. 

CAMPANIFORMJo.  Campanaceus  ,  Campanula- 
tus.  Bell-shaped  ;  applied  to  the  corolla  and  nectaries 
of  plants. 

CAMPA'NCLA.  (from  campana,  a  bell;  named 
from  its  shape.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linntean  system.  Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia.    The  Bell-flower. 

Campanula  tracheleum.  Cervicaria.  The  Great 
Throat-wort:  by  some  recommended  against  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  throat  and  mouth. 

CAMPAN'ULATUB.  (From  Campanula,  a  little 
bell.)  Bell-shaped:  applied  to  the  corolla  ami  nectary 
of  plants,  as  in  Campanula.  See  Corolla  and  JVecta- 
rium. 

Ca'mpe.     (From  Kapnno,  to  bend.)     A   flexure  or    tained  in  crystals  on_ cooling. 
bending.     It  is  also  used  for  the  ham,  and  a  joint,  or  |      The  camphoric  acid  has  a  slightly  acid,  bitter  taste, 
articulation.  I  and  reddens  infusion  of  litmus. 

%peachywooa\  See  Hamatoxylon  <  ampechianum.  |      It  crystallizes;  and  the  crystals  upon  the  whole  re- 

Cahpecherbe,  lignum.    See  Hwmatoxylon  Cam-     sembie  those  of  muriate  of  ammonia.    It  effloresces  on 

pechianum,  or  Logwood.  exposure  to  the  atmosphere;  is  not  very  soluble  in  cold 

CAMPER,  Peter,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1~~2,     water;  when  placed  on  burning  coals,  it  gives  out  a 

where  he  studied  under  Boerhaave,  and  took  his  de-     thick  aromatic  smoke,  and  is  entirely  dissipated ;  and 

gree  in  medicine.     He  then  travelled  for  some  years,    with  a  gentle  heat  melts,  and  is  sublimed.    The  mine- 
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CAMPESTRIS.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  field  ;  ap- 
plied as  a  trivial  name  to  many  plants,  which  are  com- 
mon in  the  lields. 

CAMPHJRE.     See  Laurus  camphora. 

Camphor.     See  Laurus  camphora. 

CA'MPHORA.  [Campkura.  Arabian.  The  an- 
cients meant  by  camphor  what  now  is  called  asphal- 
tuni,  or  Jews'  pitch  ;  ta'povpa'.)  See  Laurus  camphora. 

Ca'mi'hor.e  flores.  The  subtle  substance  which 
firs!  ascends  in  subliming  camphor.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  the  camphor. 

Camphor  e  flores  composite  Camphor  sublimed 
with  ben 

CA'MPHOB  AS.  A  camphorate.  A  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  camphoric  acid  with  a  salifiable  base  , 
thus,  camphorate  of  alwmine,  camphorate  of  ammonia, 
&c. 

CAMPHORA  SMA.  (From  camphora;  so  called 
from  its  camphor-like  smell.)  Turkey  balsam.  See 
Jjrut zoa  jihalmn. 

CAMPHORA'TA.    See  Camphorosma. 

Camphor  a'txtm  oleum.  See  Linimenlum  camphora. 

CAMPHORIC  ACID.  .'Iculum  camphoricum.  An 
acid  with  peculiar  properties  is  obtained,  by  distilling 
nitric  acid  eight  times  following  from  camphor;  and 
the  following  is  the  account  Bouillon  Lagrange  gives 
of  its  preparation  and  properties. 

One  pan  of  camphor  being  introduced  into  a  glass 
retort,  lour  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  the  strength  of  36  de- 
grees are  to  he  poured  on  it,  a  receiver  adapted  to  the 
retort,  and  all  the  joints  well  luted.  The  retort  is  then 
to  be  placed  on  a  sand  beat,  and  gradually  heated. 
During  the  process  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrous 
gas,  and  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  evolved;  and  part  of 
the  camphor  is  volatilized,  while  another  part  seizes 
a  of  the  nitric  acid.  When  no  more  vapours 
are  extricated,  the  vessels  are  to  be  separated,  and  the 
sublimed  camphor  added  to  the  acid  that  remains  in 
the  retort.  A  like  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  again  to 
be  poured  on  this,  and  the  distillation  repeated.  This 
operation  must  be  reiterated  till  the  camphor  is  com- 
pletely acidified.  Twenty  parts  of  nitric  acid  at  36  are 
sufficient  to  acidify  one  of  camphor. 

When  the  vv  hole  of  the  camphor  is  acidified,  it  crys- 
tallizes in  tin'  remaining  liquor.    The  whole  is  then  to 

be  poured  out  upon  a  filter,  and  washed  with  distilled 
water,  to'carry  off  the  nitric  acid  it  may  have  retained. 
The  most  certain  indication  of  the  acidification  of  the 
camphor  is  its  crystallizing  on  the  cooling  of  the  liquor 
remaining  in  the  retort.  To  purify  this  acid  it  must  be 
dissolved  In  hot  distilled  water,  and  the  solution,  after 
being  tillered,  evaporated  nearly  to  half,  or  till  a  slight 
pellicle  forms;   when  the  camphoric    acid   will  be  00- 


and  was  afterward  appointed  a  professor  successively 
at  Franeker,  Amsterdam,  and  Grqningeu.  He  was 
subsequently  occupied  in  prosecuting  his  favourite  sin 
dies,  in  visiting  various  parts  of  Europe,  by  the  differ- 
ent societies  of  which  he  was  honourably  distinguish- 
ed, and  in  pel  forming  many  public  duties  in  his  own 
country,  being  at  length  chosen  one  of  the  council  of 
state.  He  died  in  17rfl  of  a  pleurisy.  He  published 
some  improvements  in  midwifery  and  surgery,  but 
anatomy  appears  to  have  been  his  favourite  pursuit. 
He  finished  two  parts  of  a  work  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude and  importance,  in  which  the  healthy  and 
morbid  structure  of  the  arm,  and  of  the  pelvis,  are 
exhibited  in  very  accurate  plates,  from  drawings  made 
by  himself :  which  he  appears  to  have  purposed  ex- 
tending to  the  other  parts  of  the  hod)-.  There  are  also 
some  posthumous  works  of  Camper  possessing  great 
merit,  partly  on  subjects  of  natural  history,  partly 
evincing  the  connexion  between  anatomy  and  paint- 
ing; in  which  latter  judicious  rules  are  laid  down  lor 
exhibiting  the  diversity  of  features  in  persons  of  vari 


lal  acids  dissolve  it  entirely.  It  decomposes  the  sul- 
phate and  muriate  of  iron.  The  fixed  and  volatile  oils 
dissolve  it.  It  is  likewise  soluble  in  alkohol,  and  is  not 
precipitated  from  it  by  water  ;  a  property  that  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  benzoic  acid.  It  unites  easily  with 
the  earths  and  alkalies,  and  forms  carnphoratis. 

To  prepare  the  camphorates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
alumina,  these  earths  must  be  diffused  in  water,  and 
crystallized  camphoric  acid  added.  The  mixture  must 
then  be  boiled,  filtered  while  hot,  and  the  solution  con- 
centrated by  evaporation. 

The  camphorate  of  baryles  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  pure  earth  in  water,  and  then  adding  crystallized 
camphoric  acid. 

Those  o( potass*,  soda,  and  ammonia,  should  be  pre- 
pared with  their  carbonates  dissolved  in  water;  these 
solutions  are  to  be  saturated  with  crystallized  campho 
lie  acid,  healed,  filtered,  evaporated,  and  cooled;  by 
Which  means  the  camphorates  will  be  obtained. 

If  the  camphoric  acid  be  very  pure,  they'have  no 
niell ;  if  it  be  not,  they  have  always  a  slight  smell  of 


ous  countries  and  ages,  and  representing  the  different    camphor. 
emotions  of  the  mind  in  the  countenance ;  also  forde-        The  camphorates  of  alumina  and  baryles  leave  a  lit- 
iiueating  the  gem  u<  Is,  whi.  n  he    tie  acidify  on  fhe  tongue  ;  the  test  have  a  slightly  ou- 

tflows to  be  modified  according  to  then  economy.  |  teiish  taste. 
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They  are  all  decomposed  by  heat ;  the  acid  being 
separated  and  sublimed,  and  the  base  remaining  pure 
that   of  ammonia  excepted,  winch  is  entirely  vola- 
tilized. 

If  they  be  exposed  to  the  blowpipe,  the  acid  burns 
with  a  blue  flame,  that  of  ammonia  gives  first  a  blue 
flame ;  but  toward  the  end  it  becomes  red. 

The  campliorates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  little  so- 
luble, the  others  dissolve  more  easily. 

The  mineral  acids  decompose  them  all.  The  alka 
lies  and  earths  act  in  the  order  of  tin  ii  affinity  for  the 
camphoric  acid  ;  which  is,  Hme,  potassa,  soda,  bary  tes, 
ammonia,  alumina,  magnesia. 

Several  metallic  solutions,  and  several  neutral  salts, 
decompose  the  campliorates ;  such  as  the  nitrate  of 
barytes,  most  of  the  calcareous  salts,  &c. 

The  campliorates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  bnrytes, 
part  with  their  acid  to  alkuhol  — Lagrange's  Manuel 
d'un  Coitrs  Ac  Ckimie. 

CAMPHOROSMA.  (From  camphora,  and  oon>), 
smell;  so  called  from  its  smelling  of  camphire.)  The 
camphor-smelling  plant. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean 
system.     Class,  Tclrandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  camphorata. 
See  Camphorosma  Jlonspelicnsis. 

Camphorosma  Monspeliensis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  called  camphorata  in  the  pharma- 
copoeias. Chamtepeucc — Camphorata  hirsitla — Cam- 
phorosma Monspeliaca.  Stinking  ground-pine.  This 
plant,  Camphorosma — foliis  hirsiUis  lint  aribus,  of  I, in 
naeus,  took  its  name  from  it*  smell  resembling  so 
strongly  that  of  camphor :  it  has  been  exhibited  inter- 
nally, in  form  of  decoction,  in  dropsical  and  asthmatic 
complaints,  and  by  some  is  esteemed  in  fomentations 
against  pain.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used  in  modern 
practice. 

Ca'mpter.  (From  /ca/i7r7u>,  to  bend.)  An  inflexion 
or  incurvation. 

Ca'mpulum.  (From  Kaurtrio,  to  twist  about.)  A 
distortion  of  the  eyelids  or  oilier  parts. 

CAMPVLO'TIS.  (From  KauirvXos,  bent.)  A  pre- 
ternatural incurvation,  or  recurvation  of  a  part;  also 
a  distortion  of  the  eyelids. 

CA'MPVLUM.    See  Campy  lot  is. 

Ca'nabil.     A  sort  of  medicinal  earth. 

Canabi'na  aquatica.     See  Bidens. 

Ca'nabis  Indica..  See  Bangaeav.A  Cannabis. 

Canabis  pereu-rina.      See  Cannabis. 

Canada  balsam.     See  Pinus  balsamca. 

Canada  maidenhair.     See  .lAianthum  pedatum. 

CANADENSIS.  (Brought  from  Canada.)  Cana- 
dian.    A  name  of  a  balsam.     See  Pinus  balsamca. 

CANALICULATUS.  Channelled;  having  a  long 
furrow ;  applied  to  leaves,  pods,  &c.  See  Leaf  and 
Legumen. 

CANALI'CULUS.  (Diminutive  of  canalis,  a  chan- 
nel.)    A  little  canal.     See  Canalis  arteriosus. 

CANA'LIS.  (From  xal">s>  au  aperture,  or  rather 
from  canna,  a  reed.)     A  canal. 

1.  Specifically  applied  to  many  parts  of  the  body  ;  as 
canalis  nasalis,  &.C 

2.  The  hollow  of  the  spine. 

3.  A  hollow  round  instrument  like  a  reed,  for  em- 
bracing and  holding  a  broken  limb. 

Canalis  arteriosus.  Canaliculus  arteriosus ;  Ca- 
nalis botalii.  A  blood-vessel  peculiar  to  the  loins, 
disappearing  after  birth ;  through  which  the  blood  pass- 
es from  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  aorta. 

Canalis  nasalis.  A  canal  going  from  the  internal 
canthua  of  the  eye  downwards  into  the  nose  ;  it  is 
situated  in  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  is  lined 
with  the  pituitary  membrane,  continued  from  the 
nose.  . 

Canalis  petitiancs.  A  triangular  cavity,  natu- 
rally containing  a  moisture  between  the  two  lamina; 
of  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  eye,  in  the  anterior 
part,  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  anterior  lamina 
from  the  posterior.  It  is  named  after  its  discoverer, 
M.  Petit. 

Canalis  semicircularis.  Semicircular  canal. 
There  are  three  in  each  ear  placed  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  labyrinth.  They  open  by  five  orifices  into 
the  vestibulum.    See  Ear. 

Canalis  semispetros.  The  half  bony  canal  of  the 
ear. 

Canalis  venosus.  A  canal  peculiar  to  the  foetus, 
160 
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disappearing  after  birth,  that  conveys  the  inalcina, 
blood  from  the  porta  of  the  liver  to  the  ascending  vena 
cava. 

Canary  balm.     See  Dracociphnlum. 

Ca'ncAMUH  Cn  k<  oki'M.     Sec  Hyminira  courbarit. 

CANCELL  VTUS.  Having  the  lcticulaledappear- 
ance  of  the  concetti  of  hones. 

CANcr,  i,Lf.  Lattice- whrk;  applied  to  the  rcti- 
culai  substance  in  bones. 

CANCE'LLUS.  (From  cancer,  a  crab.)  A  species 
of  crayfish,  called  Bernard  the  hermit  and  the  wrong 
heir;  the  Cancer  canci  litis  of  Linnteus;  supposed  to 
cure  rheumatism,  if  rubbed  on  the  part 

(  VXCER.  1.  The  common  name  of  the  crab-fish. 
See  C  unci  r  .  IstaCUS. 

2.  The  name  of  a  disease,  from  napicivoc,  a  crab;  so 
called  by  the  ancients,  because  ii  exhibited  large  blue 
veins  like  crab's  claws:  likewise  called  Carcinoma, 
Carcinos,  by  the  Creeks,  Lupus  by  the  Romans,  be- 
cause  it  eais  away  the  flesh  like  a  wolf.  Dr.  Cullen 
places  this  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  /,ocalrs,  and 
order  Tumorcs.  He  defines  it  a  painful  scirrhous 
tumour,  terminating  in  a  fatal  ulcer.  Any  part  of  the 
body  may  be  the  seat  of  cancer,  though  the  glands  are 
most  subject  to  it.  It  is  distinguished  according  to  its 
stages,  into  occult  and  open;  by  the  former  is  meant 
its  scirrhous  state,  which  is  a  hard  tumour  that  some- 
times remains  in  a  quiet  state  for  many  years.  When 
the  cancerous  action  commences  in  it,  it  is  attended 
with  frequent  shooting  pains  :  the  skin  that  covers  it 
becomes  discoloured,  and  ulceration  sooner  or  later 
lakes  place:  when  the  disease  is  denominated  open 
cancer.  Mr.  Pearson  says,  "When  a  malignant  scir- 
rhus  or  a  watery  excrescence  hath  proceeded  to  a 
period  of  ulceration,  attended  with  a  constant  sense  of 
.iitli  ill  and  occasionally  shooting  pains,  is  irregular  in 
ils  figure, and  presents  an  unequal  surface;  if  it  dis- 
charges sordid,  sanious,  or  foetid  matter ;  if  the  edges 
I  of  the  sore  be  I  hick,  indurated,  and  often  exquisitely 
painful,  sometimes  inverted,  at  other  times  retorted, 
and  exhibit  a  serrated  appearance;  and  should  I  he 
ulcer  in  its  progress  be  frequently  attended  with  hfe- 
morrhage,  in  consequence  of  the  erosion  of  blood-ves- 
sels ;  there  will  be  little  hazard  of  mistake  in  calling  it 
a  cancerous  ulcer."  In  men,  a  cancer  most  frequently 
seizes  the  tongue,  mouth,  or  penis  ;  in  women,  the 
breasts  or  the  uterus,  particularly  about  the  cessation 
of  their  periodical- discharges;  and  in  children,  the 
eyes.  The  following  description  of  Scirrhus  and  Can- 
cer, from  the  above  writer,  will  serve  to  elucidate  the 
subject.  A  hard  unequal  tumour  that  is  indolent,  and 
without  any  discoloration  in  the  skin,  is  called  a 
rhus;  but  when  an  itching  is  perceived  in  it,  which  i 
followed  by  a  pricking, shooting,  or  lancinating  pain, 
and  a  change  of  colour  in  the  skin,  it  is  usually  deno- 
minated a  cancer.  It  generally  is  small  in  the  begin 
iiini',  and  increases  gradually;  but  though  the  skin 
changes  to  a  red  or  livid  appearance,  and  the  state  of 
the  tumour  from  an  indolent  to  a  painful  one,  it  is 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  say  when  the  scirrhus  really 
becomes  a  cancer,  the  progress  being  quick  or  slow  ac- 
cording to  concurring  causes.  When  the  tumour  is 
attended  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  burning,  shooting 
pains,  and  the  skin  hath  acquired  the  dusky  purple  or 
livid  hue,  it  may  then  be  deemed  the  malignant  scil 
rhus  or  confirmed  cancer.  When  Ihus  far  advanced  in 
women's  breast-,  the  tumour  sometimes  im  I 
speedily  to  a  great  size,  having  a  knotty  unequal  sur- 
face, more  glands  becoming  obstructed,  the  nipple 
sinks  in,  turgid  veins  are  conspicuous,  ramifying 
around,   and  resembling  a   crab's   claws.     These  are 

the  characteristics  of  an  occult  cancer  on  the  external 

parts ;  and  we  may  suspect  the  existence  of  one  inter- 
nally, when  such  pain  and.  beat  as  lias  been  described 
succeed  in  parts  where  the  patient  bath  before  been' 
sensible  of  a  weight  and  pressure,  attended  with  ob- 
tuse pain.  A  cancerous  tumour  never  melts  down  m 
suppuration  like  an  inflammatory  one ;  but  when  it 
is  ready  to  break  open,  especially  in  the  breast,  it  ge- 
nerally becomes  prominent  in  some  minute  point,  at- 
tended with  an  increase  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  burn- 
ing, shooting  pain,  felt  before  at  intervals,  in  a  less  de- 
gree and  deeper  in  the  body  of  the  gland.  In  the  pro- 
minent part  of  the  tumour, in  this  state,  a  rorrodni" 
ichor  sometimes  transudes  through  the  skin,  aoon 
forming  an  ulcer:  at  other  times  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  a  thin  lymphatic  fluid  tinged  with  blood  from 
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eroded  vessels  Is  found  on  It.  Ulcers  of  the  cancerous 
nature  discharge  a  thin,  foetid,  acrid  sanies,  which 
corrodes  the  parts,  having  thick,  dark-coloured  re- 
torted lips;  and  fungous  excrescences  frequently  rise 
from  these  ulcers,  notwithstanding  the  corrosiveiieas 
of  the  discharge,  in  this  state  they  are  often  attended 
with  excruciating,  pungent,  lancinating,  burning  pains, 
and  sometimes  With  bleeding. 

Though  a  scirrhus  may  truly  be  deemed  a  cancer, 
as  soon  as  pain  is  perceived  in  it,  yet  every  painful 
tumour  is  not  a  cancer  ;  nor  is  it  always  easy  to  say 
Whether  a  cancer  is  the  disorder  or  not.  Irregular  hard 
lumps  may  be  perceived  in  the  breast  ;  but  on  ex- 
amining the  other  breast,  where  no  uneasiness  is  per- 
ceived, the  same  kind  of  tumours  are  sometimes  found, 
which  renders  the  diagnostic  uncertain.  Yet  in  every 
case  after  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia,  hard,  un- 
equal tumours  in  the  breast  are  suspicious ;  nor,  though 
Without  pain,  aie  they  to  be  supposed  indolent  or  in- 
noxious. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  our  chief  reliance 
must  be  on  extirpating  the  part  affected.  Some  have 
attempted  to  dispel  the  scirrhous  tumour  by  leeches 
and  various  disculient  applications,  to  destroy  it  by 
caustics,  or  to  check  its  progress  by  narcotics;  hut 
without  material  success.  Certainly  before  the  disease 
is  confirmed,  should  any  inflammatory  tendency  ap- 
pear, antiphlogistic  means  may  be  employed  with  pro- 
priety ;  but  afterward  the  operation  should  not  be  de- 
layed :  nay,  where  the  nature  of  Hie  tumour  is  doubt- 
ful, it  will  be  better  to  remove  it,  than  incur  tire  risk  of 
this  dreadful  disease.  Some  surgeons,  indeed,  have 
contested  the  utility  of  the  operation  ;  and  no  doubt 
the  disease  will  sometimes  appear  again  ;  from  consti- 
tutional tendency,  or  from  the  whole  not  having  been 
removed  :  but  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of 
the  operation  being  successful,  if  performed  early,  and 
to  an  adequate  extent.  The  plan  of  destroying  the 
pari  by  caustic  is  much  more  tedious,  painful,  and  un- 
certain. When  the  disease  has  arisen  from  some  acci- 
dent, not  spontaneously,  when  the  patient  is  otherwise 
healthy,  when  no  symptoms  of  malignancy  in  the  can- 
cer have  appeared,  and  the  adjacent  glands  and  absor- 
bents seem  unaffected,  we  have  stronger  expectation  of 
success:  but  unless  all  the  morbid  paris  can  be  removed 
without  the  risk  of  dividing  important  nerves  or  arte 
nes,  it  should  scarcely  be  attempted.  In  operating  it 
is  advisable,  1.  To  make  the  external  wound  sullici 
e.nilv  large,  and  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  subjacent 
muscular  fibres.  '.'.  To  save  skin  enough  to  cover  it, 
unless  diseased.  D.  To  tie  every  vessel  which  might 
endanger  subsequent  haemorrhage.  4.  To  keep  the 
lips  of  the  wound  in  contact. not  interposing  any  dress- 
ing, fcc.  S.  To  preserve  the  parts  in  ;m  easy  and  steady 
position  for  some  days,  before  they  are  inspected. 
6.  To  use  only  mild  and  cooling  applications  during  the 
cure.  Supposing,  however,  the  patient  will  not  con- 
sent to  an  operation,  or  circumstances  render  it  inad- 
missible, the  uterus,  for  example,  being  affected,  in- 
ternal remedies  may  somewhat  retard  iis  progress,  or 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  patient;  those,  which 
have  appeared  most  beneficial, are,  I.  Arsenic,  in  very 
small  doses  long  continued.  -2.  fouium,  in  doses  pro- 
gressively increased  to  a  considerable  extent.  3.  <  )pium. 

4.  Belladonna.  5.  Solatium.  0.  Ferrum  ammoniac 
turn.  "I-  Hydrargyri  oxyinurias.  8.  The  juice  of  the 
Galium  apaiine.  When  the  part  is  external,  topical 
applications  maybe  useful  to  alleviate  pain,  cleanse 
the  sure,  or  correct  the  fretor;  especially,  I.  Fresh- 
bruised  hemlock  leaves.  2.  Scraped  young  carrots. 
H.  The  fermenting  poultice.     4.  Finely  levigated  chalk. 

5.  Powdered   charcoal.     6.  Carbonic   acid  gas,  intro- 
trodiiced  into  a  bladder  Confined  round  the  part.    7.  A 
watery  solution   nf  opium.      8.  Liquid    tar,   or  tar- 
Hut  none  of  these  means  can  be  relied  upon 

lor  effecting  a  cure. 

.'I.   See  Carcinus. 

Cancer  astacus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
crab-fish,  from  which  the  claws  are  selected  for  medi- 
cal use.  Crab's  claws  and  crab's  eves,  as  they  are 
called,  which  are  concretions  found  in  the  stomach, 
are  of  a  calcareous  quality,  and  possess  antacid  virtues. 
They  are  exhibited  with  their  compounds  in  pyrosis, 
diarrhoaa,  and  infantile  convulsions  from  acidity. 

Cancer  cancbllus.     See  Cancellvs. 

Cancer  oammarus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
lobster 
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Cancer  munditoripm.  A  peculiar  ulceration  of 
the  scrotum  of  chimney-sweepers. 

Ca'nciirys.     Parched  barley.—  Galen. 

Canc  rk'na.  Paracelsus  uses  this  word  Instead  of 
gangmna. 

Cancro'ritj*  ciiel/e.  Crab's  claws.  See  Carbonas 
calcis,  and  Lancer  astacus. 

Cancrorum  oculi.  See  Carbonas  calcis,  and  Can- 
cer astacus. 

CA'NCRUM.  (From  cancer,  a  spreading  ulcer.) 
The  canker. 

Cancrum  oris.  Canker  of  the  mouth ;  a  fretted 
ulceration  of  the  gums. 

CANDE'LA.     (From  candco,  to  shine.)    A  candle. 

Candela  fumalis.  A  candle  made  of  odoriferous 
powders  and  resinous  matters,  to  purify  the  air  and  ex- 
cite the  spirits. 

Candela  regia.     See  Verbascum. 

Candela'ria.  (From  candela,  a  candle  ;  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  stalks  to  a  candle.)  Mul- 
lein.    See  Verbascum. 

Candy  carrot.     See  Jlthamanta  crelensis. 

Cane'la.  Sometimes  used  by  the  ancients  for  cin- 
namon, or  lather  cassia. 

CANE'LLA.  (Canella,  diminutive  of  canna,  a 
reed  ;  so  named  because  the  pieces  of  bark  are  rolled 
up  in  the  form  of  a  reed.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  I. innaian  system.  Class,  Dodecandria; 
Order,  Monogynia.    The  canella-tree. 

Canella  alba.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  tho 
laurel-leaved  canella.    Sec  H'inttria  aromatica. 

Canella  cubana.     See  Canella  alba. 

Canell*  malabarice  cortex.  See  Lauras  cat- 
sia. 

Oanei.li'fera  malabarica.     See  Laurus  cassia. 

Caneon.  (From  Kavvn,  because  it  was  made  of  split 
cane.)  A  sort  of  tube  or  instrument,  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates,  for  conveying  the  fumes  of  antihysteric 
drugs  into  the  womb. 

Ca'nick.  (From  cum'?,  a  dog,  so  called  by  the  an- 
cients, because  it  was  food  tor  dogs.)  Coarse  meal. 
Hence  panis  •  nun •■■«..■  means  very  coarse  bread. 

CANICI'DA.  (From  cants,  a  dog,  and  cedo,  to  kill, 
so  called  because  dogs  are  destroyed  by  eating  it.) 
Dog's  bane.    See  .  Iconitum. 

CANICI'DIUM.  (From  cam's,  a  dog,  and  cadu,  to 
kill.)  The  anatomical  dissection  of  living  dogs;  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  physiology  of  parts. 

Canina  lingua.    See  Cynoglossum. 

Canina  malus.    The  inandragora. 

Canina  rabies.     See  Hydrophobia. 

CANINE.    Whatever  pai takes  of,  or  has  any  rela- 
tion to,  the  nature  ol'a  dog. 
Canine  appetite.     See  Bulimia. 

Cull-  See  I/l/ilru/ihobia. 

CANINE  TEETH.  Denies  cunini ;  Cynodonles ;  Cus 
pidati  of  Mr.  John  Hunter  ;  because  they  have  the  two 
sides  of  their  edge  sloped  offto  a  point,  and  this  point 
is  very  sharp  or  cuspidated  ;  columellares  of  Varo  and 
Pliny,  The  four  eye-teeth  are  so  called  from  their  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  dog.     Pee  Teeth. 

OANI'NUS.  (From  cams,  a  dog.)  1.  a  tooth  is  so 
called,  because  it  resembles  that  of  a  dog.     See  Teeth. 

2.  The  name  of  a  muscle,  because  it  is  near  the  ca 
nine  tooth.    Sec  Levator  ongv.lt  oris. 

3.  A  disease  to  which  dogs  are  subject  is  called  Ra- 
bies canina.    See  Hydrophobia. 

Caninus  sentis.     See  Rosa  canina. 

Caniru'bus.  (From  canis,  and  rubus,  a  bramble.) 
See  Rosa  canina. 

CA'NIS.  1.  A  dog.  Tly;  white  dung  'of  this  ani- 
mal, called  album  gracum,  vups  formerly  in  esteem,  hut 
now  disused. 

2.  The  framum  of  the  penis. 

Canus  interfector.  Indian  barley.  See  Vera- 
trum  sabadilla. 

Canis  poNTirtis.    See  Castor. 

CANNA.    (Hebrew.)     1.  A  reed  or  hollow  cane. 

2.  The  fibula,  from  ile  resemblance  to  a  reed. 

Canna  fistula.     Bee  Cassia  fistula. 

Canna  indica.     Pee  Sagitlaria  alezipharmica. 

Canna  major.    The  tibia. 

Canna  minor  cruris.    The  fibula. 

Cannabi'na.  (From  canna,  a  reed,  named  from  its 
reed-like  stalk.)     So  Tournefort  named  his  datisea. 

CA'NNABIS.  (From  icavva,  a  reed.  KawaSoi  are 
foul  springs,  wherein  hemp,  Sec.  grow  naturally.    Or 
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from  kanaba,  from  kanah,  to  mow.   Arabian  )  Hemp 
1.  Tlie  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  In  the  Lihnaean  sys 

tern.     Class,  Diacia;  Order,  PenUmSria. 
2.  The  pharraacopceialpameoftuc  hemp-plant.  See 

Cannabis  satioa. 

Cannabis  sativa.  The  systematic  name  of  iho 
hemp-plant.  It  has  a  rank  smell  of  a  narcotic  kind. 
The  effluvia  from  the  fresh  herb  are  said  to  affect  the 
eyes  and  head,  and  that  the  water  in  which  ii  has  been 
Jong  steeped  is  a  sudden  poison.  Hemp-seeds,  when 
fresh,  afford  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil.  Decoc- 
tions and  emulsions  of  them  have  been  recommended 
against  coughs,  ardor  urimc,  &c.  Their  use,  in  gene- 
ral, depends  on  Iheir  emollient  and  demulcent  quali- 
ties. The  leaves  of  an  oriental  hemp,  called  bamr  or 
bantrue,  and  by  the  Egyptians  assis,  are  said  to  lie 
used  in  eastern  countries,  as  a  narcotic  and  aphrodi- 
siac.    See  Iiangue. 

CA'NNULA.  (Diminutive  of canna,  a  reed.)  The 
name  of  a  surgical  instrument.     See  Canula. 

CA'NON.  Kavuv.  A  rule  or  canon,  by  which 
medicines  are  compounded. 

Cano'nial.  Kavoviai-  Hippocrates  in  his  book De 
Afire,  &c.  calls  those  persons  thus,  who  have  straight, 
:ind  not  prominent  bellies.  He  would  intimate  that 
they  are  disposed,  as  ii  were,  by  a  straight  rule. 

Cano'picon.  (From  xavwrov,  ihe  (lower  of  the 
elder.)  1.  A  sort  of  Bpurge,  so  named  from  its  resem- 
blance. 

2.  A  collyrium,  of  which  Ihe  chief  ingredient  was 
elder  flowers. 

Canopi'te.  The  name. if  a  collyrium  mentioned  by 
Oelsus. 

Cano'pum.     Kavtiirrov.     The  flower  or  bark  of  the 
elder-tree,  in  I'aulus  A3ginela. 
Canta'brica.    See  Convolvulus. 
<  'anta'brum.     (From  kanta,  Hebrew.)     In  Ccelius 
Aurelianus  it  signifies  bran. 
Ca'ntacon.    Garden  saffron. 

Ca'ntara.  The  plant  which  bears  the  SI.  Ignatius's 
bean.     See  Ignaria  amara. 

CANTERBURY.  The  name  in  history  of  a  much 
celebrated  town  in  Kent,  in  which  there  is  a  mineral 
water,  Cantuariensis  aqua,  strongly  impregnated  with 
iron,  sulphur,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  ii  is  recommend- 
ed in  disorders  of  the  stomach,  in  gouty  complaints, 
jaundice,  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  chlorosis. 
Ca'nthari  figuuni.  Earthen  cucurbits. 
CA'NTHARIS.  (Canthnris,  pi.  cantha rides :  from 
KavQapot,  a  beetle,  to  which  tribe  it  belongs.)  Musca 
Hispanica ;  J,ytta  vesicatorta;  The  blistering  fly; 
Spanish  fly.  These  flies  have  a  green  shining  gold 
body,  and  are  common  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany.  The  largest  come  fiom  Italy,  but  the 
Spanish  eantharides  are  generally  preferred.  The 
importance  of  these  flies,  by  Iheir  stimulant,  corrosive, 
and  epispastic  qualities,  in  the  practice  of  physic  and 
surgery,  is  very  considerable  ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  as 
to  induce  many  to  consider  them  as  the  most  powerful 
medicine  in  the  materia  medica.  When  applied  on 
the  skin,  in  the  form  of  a  plaster,  it.  soon  raises  a  blis- 
ter full  of  serous  matter,  and  thus  relieves  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  as  phrenitis,  pleuritis,  hepatitis,  phleg- 
mon, bubo,  myositis,  arthritis,  &c.  The  tincture  of 
these  flies  is  also  of  great  utility  in  several  cutaneous 
diseases,  rheumatic  affections,  sciatic  pains,  &c.  but 
ought  lo  be  used  with  much  caution.  See  Blister,  and 
Tinrtura  cantharidis.  This  insect  is  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  in  length,  one-fourth  in  breadth,  oblong,  and  of  a 
gold  shiniiiL'  ci 'lour,  with  soft  elytera  or  wing  sheaths, 
marked  with  three  longitudinal  raised  stripes,  and 
covering  brown  membraneous  wings.  An  insect  of  a 
square  form,  with  black  feet,  but  possessed  of  no  vesi- 
cating property,  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  cantha- 
i  ides.  They  have  a  heavy  disagreeable  odour,  and 
acrid  taste. 

If  the  inspissated  watery  decoction  of  these  insects 
be  treated  with  pure  alkohol,  a  solution  of  a  resinous 
matter  is  obtained,  which  being  separated  by  gentle 
evaporation  to  dryness,  and  submitted  for  some  time 
to  the  action  of  sulphuric  aether,  forms  a  yellow  solu- 
tion. By  spontaneous  evaporation,  crystalline  plates 
are  deposited,  which  may  be  freed  from  some  adhering 
colouring  matter  by  alkohol.  Their  appearance  is  like 
spermaceti.  They  are  soluble  in  boiling  alkohol,  but 
precipitate  as  it  cools.  They  do  not  dissolve  in  water. 
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According  to  Boblquet,  who  first  discovered  them, 
these  plates  form  the  true  blistering  principle.  The) 
might  be  called  Vesicaioria.  Besides  the  above  pecu 
bar  body,  eantharides  contain,  according  to  Robiquel, 

i  i.iand  oil,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  aUco 
hoi;  a  black  mattery  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  al 

without  blistering  properties;  a  yellow  viaoid 

,  mild,  soluble  in  water  and  alkohol;  theorys 
talline   plates;    a    fatty   bland   matter;    phosphates  of 

id  magnesia;  a  Little  acetic  acid,  and  much 
lithic  or  uric  acid.  The  blistering  fly  taken  into  the 
Btomach  in  doses  of  a  d-w  grains,  acts  as  a  poison,  oc 
casioning  humble  satyriasis,  delirium,  convulsions, 
and  death.  Some  frightful  cases  are  related  by  Oitila, 
vol.  i.  part  second.  Oils,  milk,  syrups,  frictions  on  the 
Bpine,    with    volatile    liniment    and    laudanum,    and 

draughts  containing  musk,  opium,  and  camphorated 

emulsion,  are  the  bee!  antidotes. 

[" Canthajudbs  Vittatjb.  Potato  flies.  The  Can- 
tliari.<  mi ai a  of  Olivier,  called  I/ytia  vittata  by  Fatal 
cius,  inhabits  the  United  States  and  South  America. 
Ii  is  also  given  by  Pallas  among  his  insects  of  Siberia. 
It  feeds  on  different  plants,  but  chiefly  on  the  potato 
vine,  and  is  easily  caught  in  the  morning  and  towards 
night,  n  agrees  with  the  Spanish  fly  in  iis  generic 
character,  but  is  a  smaller  insect,  Inning  its  elytra  ot 
wing  cases  black  with  a  yellow  stripe  and  margin,  its 
head  reddish  yellow,  and   its  abdomen  and  legs  black. 

This  fly  is  found  by  abundant  experience  to  po 
all  the  vesicating  powers  of  the  European  canthnris, 
and  to  exert  the  same  effect,  when  internally  admi- 
nistered, upon  the  bladder  and  urethra.  The  potato 
fly  might  well  supersede  the  Spanish,  were  it  not  thai 
its  visits  in  different  years  vary  greatly  as  to  certainty 
am!  numbers.  It  is  probable  that  many  insects  of  the 
coleopterous  class  possess  vesicating  pqwers.  Re- 
cently a  lly  possessing  Ibis  quality  was  sent,  from  the 
country  to  a  physician  in  Boston.  It  proved  to  be  Ihe 
nieloe  proscarabeus  of  Linnceus.  The  discovery  of 
the  epispastic  property  in  any  native  insect,  is  an  ob- 
i merest.  But  that  such  insects  may  become 
extensively  useful,  thej  must  be  abundant  and  easy  of 
collection."  -Biff.  Mat.  Med.  A.] 
Sugar  candy. 
CA'N  rill's.  iKavBos,  the  tire  or  iron  binding  of  a 
cart-wheel.  J)r.  Turlon,  in  his  glossary, supposes  from 
its  etymology,  thai  ii  originally  signified  the  circulai 
extremity  of  the  eyelid.)     The  angle  or  corner  of  the 

eye,  where  the  upper  and  under  eyelids  meet.  That 
next  ihe  nose  is  termed  the  internal  or  greater  canthus , 
and  the  other,  the  external  or  less  canthus. 

Caution.    Sugar. 

CA'NULA.  (Diminutive  of  canna,  a  reed.)  Can- 
nula. A  small  tube.  The  term  is  generally  applied 
to  a  lube  adapted  to  a  sharp  instrument,  with  which 
il  is  thrust  into  a  cavity  or  tumour,  containing  a  fluid  , 
Ihe  perforation  being  made,  the  sharp  instrument  is 
withdrawn,  and  Ihe  canula  left,  in  order  lhat  the  fluid 
may  pass  through  it. 

Cam  s  v.    Crystal. 

CAOUTCHOU*C.  The  substance  so  called  is  ob- 
tained from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  exists  also  in 
the  mineral. 

1.  The  first,  known  by  the  names  Indian  rubber, 
Elastic  gum,  Cayenne  resin,  Ceutchuc,  and  Caout- 
chouc, is  prepared  principally  from  the  juice  of  (he 
Sipkonia  elastica  ; — ; foliis  ternatis  ellipticit>  integerri- 
mis  sublis  ranis  longr  petiolatis,  (Suppl.  Plant.)  and 
also  from  the  Jatropha  elastica  and  Unceola  elastica. 
The  manner  of  obtaining  this  Juice  is  by  making  in- 
cisions through  the  bark  of  the  lower  pari  of  the  hunk 
of  the  tree,  from  which  the  fluid  resin  issues  in  great 
abundance,  appearing  of  a  milky  whiteness  as  it  flows 
into  the  vessel  placed  lo  receive  it,  and  into  which  it 
is  conducted  by  means  of  a  tube  or  leaf  fixed  in  the 
incision,  and  supported  with  clay.  On  exposure  to 
the  air,  this  milky  juice  gradually  inspissates  into  a 
soft,  reddish,  elastic.,  resin.  It  is  formed  by  the  In 
diaus  in  South  America  into  various  figures,  but  jh 
commonly  brought  to  Europe  in  that  of  pear-shaped 
bottles,  which  are  said  to  be  formed  by  spreading  the 
juice  of  the  Siphonia  over  a  proper  mould  of  clay  ■  as 
soon  as  one  layer  is  dry,  another  is  added,  until 'the 
bottle  be  of  the  thickness  desired.  It  is  then  exposed 
to  a  thick  dense  smoke,  or  lo  a  fire,  until  it  becomes  so 
dry  as  not  to  stick  to  the  fingers,  when,  by  moans  of 
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certain  instruments  of  iron,  or  wood,  it  is  ornamented 
on  the  outside  with  various  figures.     This  being  done, 
it  remains  only  to  pick  out  the  mould,  which  i 
effected  by  softening  it  with  water. 

"The  elasticity  of  this  Bubatance  is  its  most  remark- 
alile  property :  when  warmed,  as  by  immersion  In  hot 
water,  slips  of  it  may  be  drawn  out  to  seven  or  eight 
times  their  original  length,  and  will  return  to  their  for- 
mer dimensions  nearly.  Cold  renders  it  still  'and  rigid, 
but  warmth  restores  its  original  elasticity.  Exposed 
to  the  fire  it  softens,  swells  up,  and  burns  with  a  bright 
flame.  In  Cayenne  it  is  used  to  give  light  as  a  candle. 
Its  solvents  are  sether,  volatile  oils,  and  petroleum. 
The  tether,  however,  requires  to  be  washed  with  wa- 
ter repeatedly,  and  in  this  state  it  dissolves  it  com- 
pletely. Pelletier  recommends  to  boil  the  caoutchouc 
in  water  for  an  hour;  then  to  cut  it  into  slender 
threads;  to  boil  H  again  about  an  hour;  and  then  to 
put  it  into  rectified  sulphuric  ether  in  a  vessel  close 
stopped.  In  this  way  he  says  it  will  be  totally  dis- 
solved in  a  few  days,  without  heat,  except  the  impuri- 
ties, which  will  fall  to  the  bottom  if  tether  enough  be 
employed.  Berniard  says,  the  nitrous  ether  dissolves 
it  better  than  the  sulphuric.  If  this  solution  be  spread 
on  any  substance,  the  sthcr  evaporates  very  quickly, 
and  leaves  a  coating  of  caoutchouc  unaltered  in  its  pro- 
perties. Naphtha,  or  petroleum,  rectified  into  a  co- 
lourless liquid,  dissolves  it,  and  likewise  leaves  it  un- 
changed by  evaporation.  Oil  of  turpentine  softens  it, 
and  forms  a  pasty  mass,  that  may  be  spread  us  a  var- 
nish, but  is  very  long  in  drying.  A  solution  of  caout- 
chouc in  five  times  its  weight  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
this  solution  dissolved  in  eight  limes  its  weight  of  dry 
ing  linseed  oil  by  boiling,  is  said  to  form  the  varnish  of 
air-balloons.  Alkalies  act  upon  it  so  as  in  time  to  de- 
stroy its  elasticity.  Sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed  by 
it;  sulphurous  acid  being  evolved,  and  the  caoutchouc 
converted  into  charcoal.  .Nilric  acid  a~ts  upon  it  with 
heat;  nitrous  gas  being  <i i v c»i  out,  and  Oxalic  acid 
crystallizing  from  the  residuum.  On  distillation  it 
gives  out  ammonia,  and  carburetted  hydrogen. 

Caoutchouc  may  be  formed  into  various  articles 
without  undergoing  the  process  of  solution.  If  il  be 
cut  into  a  uniform  slip  of  a  proper  thickness,  and  wound 
spirally  round  a  glass  or  metal  rod,  so  that  Hie  edges 

shall  be  in  close  Contact,  and  ill  Ibis  stale  be  boiled 
for  some  lime,  the  edges  will  adhere  so  as  to  form  a 
tube.  Pieces  of  ii  may  be  readily  joined  by  touching 
the  edges  with  the  solution  in  Billet  ;  but  this  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  for,  if  they  be  merely  softened 
bj  heat,  and  then  pressed  together,  they  will  unite 
very  firmly. 

If  linseed  oil  be  rendered  very  drying  by  digesting  it 
upon  an  oxide  of  lead,  and  afterward  applied  with  a 
small  brush  on  any  surface,  and  dried  by  the  sun  or 
In  the  smoke,  it  will  afford  a  pellicle  of  considerable 
firmness,  transparent,  burning  like  caoutchouc,  and 
wonderfully  elastic.  A  pound  of  this  oil,  spread  upon 
a  stone,  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  six  or  seven  months, 

acquired  almost  all  the  properties  of  caoutchouc;  it 
was  used  to  make  catheters  and  bougies,  to  varnish 
balloons,  and  lot  oilier  purposes. 

Of  the  mineral  caoutchouc  there  are  several  varie- 
ties;— 1.  Of  a  blackish- brown,  inclining  to  olive,  soft, 
exceedingly  compressible,  unctuous,  with  a  slightly 
aromatic  smell.    It  bums  with  a  bright  flame,  leaving 

a  Mack  oilv  residuum,  which  does  not  become  dry. 
2.  Black,  dry,  and  cracked  on  the  surface,  but,  when 
cut  into,  of  a  yellowish-white.     A  fluid   resembling 

pyrolisinic  acid   exudes  from  it   when   recently  cut.      It 

is  pellucid  on  tin-  edges,  and  nearly  of  a  hyacinthine 
red  colour.    3.  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  of  a  some 

what  firmer  texture,  and  ligneous  appearance,  from 
having  acquired  Consistency  in  repealed  layers.  4. 
Resembling  the  first  variety,  but  of  a  darker  colour, 
and  adhering  to  gray  calcareous  spar,  with  some  grains 
of  galama.  5.  Of  a  liver-brown  colour,  having  the 
aspect  of  the  vegetable  caoutchouc,  but  passing  by 
gradual  transition  into  a  brittle  bitumen,  of  vitreous 
lustre,  and  a  yellowish  colour,  6.  J  lull  reddish  brown, 
of  a  spongy  or  cork-like  texture,  containing  blackish 
gray  nuclei  of  impure  caoutchouc.  Many  more  varieties 
are  enumerated.  . 

One  specimen  of  this  caoutchouc  has  been  found  in 
a  petrified  marine  shell  enclosed  in  a  rock,  and  another 
enclosed  in  a  crystallized  fluor  spar 
,.  The  mineral  caoutchouc  resists  the  action  of  solvents 
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still  more  than  the  vegetable.  The  rectified  oil  of 
petroleum  affects  it  most,  particularly  when  by  partial 
burning  il  is  resolved  into  a  pitchy  viscous  substance. 
A  hundred  grains  of  a  specimen  analyzed  in  the  dry 
way  by  Klaproth,  afforded  carburetted  hydrogen  gas 
38  cubic  inches,  carbonic  acid  gas  4,  bituminous  oil  73 
grains,  acidulous  phlegm  1.5,  cliarcoal  0.25,  lime  2, 
3ilex  1.5,  oxide  of  iron  .75,  sulphate  of  lime  .5,  alu- 
mina .25. 

<  Al'AlBA.     See  Copaifera  officinalis. 

C  \  1 '  A I VA .     See  Copaifera  officinalis. 

Capeli'na.  (Fiom  capeline,  French,  a  woman's 
hat,  or  bandage.)  A  double-headod  roller,  put  round 
the  head. 

C. well  a.    A  cupel  or  test.   Also  a  name  for  a  goat. 

CABER.     See  Capparis. 

Caper-bush.    See  Capparis. 

Ci.  FETUS.  (Kair£7»c,  per  apharesin,  pro  aKairclof ; 
from  oKax'Jw,  to  dig.)  Hippocrates  means  by  this 
vvoid  a  foramen,  which  is  impervious,  and  needs  the 
use  of  a  clhrurgical  instrument  to  make  an  opening; 
as  the  anus  of  some  new-born  infants. 

Ca'piiora.     (Arabian.)    Camphire. 

Ca'phura  baros  indorum.     A  name  for  camphire. 

Capuur/e  oleum.  An  aromatic  oil  distilled  from 
the  root  of  the  cinnamon-tree. 

CAPJLLACEUS.     Capillary. 

CAl'lLLAKIS.     See  Capillary. 

Capili.ares  plant*.  Capillary,  or  hair-shaped 
plants. 

Capillaris  vermiculus.  See  Crinones  and  Dra- 
cunculus. 

CAPILLARY.  (Capillaris;  from  capillus,  a  little 
hair ;  so  called  from  the  resemblance  to  hair  or  fine 
thread.)  I.  Capillary  vessels.  The  very  small  rami- 
fications of  the  arteries,  which  terminate  upon  the 
external  surface  of  the  body,  or  on  the  surface  of  inter- 
nal rav  ilies,  are  called  capillary. 

'-!.  Capillary  attraction.    See  Attraction. 

3.  Applied  to  parts  of  plants,  which  are, or  resemble, 
hairs;  thus,  a  capillary  root  is  one  which  consists  ol 
many  very  fine  fibres,  as  that  of  Festuca  ovina,  and 
most  grasses. 

(  Mil  i.v  no.  (From  capillus, a  hair.)  Acapillary 
fracture  of  the  cranium. 

CAPI'LLUS.  (Quasi  capitis  pilus,  the  hair  of 
the  head.)  The  hair.  Small,  cylindrical,  transparent, 
insensible,  and  elastic  filaments,  which  arise  from  the 
skin,  and  are  fastened  iii  it  by  means  of  small  roots. 
The  human  hair  is  composed  of  a  spongy,  cellular 
texture,  containing  a  coloured  liquid,  and  a  proper 
covering.  Hair  is  divided  intOtWO  kinds;  lung,  which 
arises  on  the  scalp,  cheek,  chin,  breasts  of  men,  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  anus  and  legs,  the  arm-pits, groins, 
and  pelvis:  and  slant,  which  is  softer  than  the  long, 
and  is  present  over  the  whole  body,  except  only  the 
palm  of  the  baud  and  sole  of  the  foot.  The  hair  origi 
nates  in  the  adipose  membrane  from  an  oblong  mem 
braneous  bulb,  which  has  vessels  peculiar  to  it.  The 
hair  is  distinguished  by  different  names  in  certain 
parts  ;  as,  capillus,  on  the  top  of  the  head  :  crinis,  on 
the  back  of  the  head;  circrinnus,  on  the  temples ; 
cdium,  on  the  eyelids;  supercilium,  on  the  eyebrows; 
vibrissa,  in  the  nostrils  ;  barba,  on  the  chin;  pappus, 
on  the  middle  of  the  chin  ;  mystax,  on  the  upper  lip  ; 
pilus,  on  the  body. 

From  numerous  experiments  Vauquelin  infers,  that 
black  hair  is  formed  of  nine  different  substances, 
namely : — 

I.  An  animal  matter,  which  constitutes  the  greater 
part.  2.  A  while  concrete  oil,  in  small  quantity.  3. 
Another  oil  of  a  grayish-green  colour,  more  abundant 
than  the  former.  4.  Iron,  the  state  of  which  in  the 
hair  is  uncertain.  5.  A  few  particles  of  oxide  of  man 
ganese.  6.  Phosphate  of  lime.  7.  Carbonate  of  lime, 
in  very  small  quantity.  8.  Silex,  in  a  conspicuous 
quantity.    0.  Lastly,  a  considerable  quautity  of  sul- 

Tlie  same  experiments  show,  that  red  hair  differ* 
from  black  onlv  in  containing  a  red  oil  instead  of  a 
blackish  tirccn  oil,  and  that  white  hair  differs  from 
both  these  onlv  in  the  oil  being  nearly  colourless,  and 
in  containing  phosphate  of  magnesia,  which  is  not 
found  in  them. 

('aimi.h's  v  r-Nirnis.     See  Adianthum. 

Capillus  veneris  canadensis.  See  Adianthunt 
canadensc. 
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Cafiple'nium.  (From  caput,  the  head,  and  phnus, 
full ;  a  barbarous  word  :  but  Baglivi  uses  it  to  Blgnifj 
that  continual  heaviness  or  disorder  in  the  bead)  which 
the  Greeks  call  Kapvfiapia.)    A  catarrh. 

Capistra'tio.  (From  capittrumr,  a  bridle  :  so  called 
because  the  prepuce  is  restrained  as  it  were  with  a 
bridle.)     See  Phimosis. 

CAPI'STRUM.    (From  caput,  the  head.) 

1.  A  bandage  for  the  head  is  so  called. 

2.  In  Vogel's  Nosology  it  is  the  same  as  Trismus. 
CA'PITAL.     Capitalis.    1.  Belonging  to  the  caput, 

or  head. 

2.  The  head  or  upper  part  of  an  alembic. 

Capita'lia.  (From  caput,  the  head.)  Medicines 
which  relieve  pains  of  the  head. 

CAPITATUS.  (From  caput,  the  head.)  Headed. 
See  Capitulmn. 

CAPITE'LLUM.  The  head  or  seed  vessels,  fre- 
quently applied  to  mosses,  &.c. 

CAPITILU'VIUM.  (From  caput,  the  head,  and 
lava,  to  wash.)    A  lotion  for  the  head. 

Ca'pitis  obliquus  inferior  et  major.  See  Obli- 
quus  inferior  capitis. 

Capitis  par  tertium  fallopii.  See  Traehelo- 
mastoidc  us . 

Capitis  posticus.  See  Rectus  capitis  posticus 
major. 

Capitis  rectus.  See  Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor. 

CAPI'TULUM.     (Diminutive  of  caput,  the  head.) 

1.  A  small  head. 

2.  A  protuberance  of  a  bone,  received  into  the  con- 
cavity of  another  bone. 

3.  An  alembic. 

In  botany,  the  term  for  a  species  of  inflorescence, 
called  a  head  or  tuft,  formed  of  many  flowers,  in  a 
globular  form,  upon  a  common  peduncle. 

I 'iniii  the  insertion  of  the  flowers,  it  is  called, 

1.  Pedunculated ;  as  in  Astragalus  syriacus,  and 
Eryngium  maritintum. 

2.  Sessile;  as  in  Trifoliuni  lomcntosum. 

3.  Terminal;  88  in  Monarda  fistulosa. 

4.  Axillary  ;  as  in  Qomphrena  sessilis. 
From  the  figure,  it  is  said  to  be, 

1.  Globose ;  as  in  Gomphrena  globosa. 

2.  Subrotund;  as  in  Trifoliuni  pratensc. 
'.'•.   Conic;  as  in  Trifoliuni  r.wntanum. 

4.  Dimidiate,  flat  on  one  side,  round  on  the  other ; 
as  in  Trifoliuni  lupinaster. 
From  its  covering, 

1.  Naked;  as  in  Illccebrum  polygonoidcs. 

2.  f'oliose ;  as  in  riantago  indieo. 

A  capitulum  that  is  very  small,  and  is  mostly  in  the 
axilla,  is  called  Glomerulus. 

CAPI'VI.     See  Copaifcra  officinalis. 

CAPNELiE'UM.  (From  xarrvof,  smoke,  and  t\aiov, 
oil ;  so  named  from  its  smoky  exhalations  when  ex 
posed  to  heat.)    In  Galen's  works  it  means  a  resin. 

Ca'fnias.  (From  icatrvos,  a  smoke.)  1.  A  jasper 
of  a  smoky  colour. 

2.  A  vine  which  bears  white  and  part  black  grapes. 

Capni'ston.  (From  kmtvos,  smoke.)  A  prepara- 
tion of  spice  and  oil,  made  by  kindling  the  spices,  and 
fumigating  the  oil. 

Capni'tis.  (From  Kaitvos,  smoke;  so  called  from 
its  smoky  colour.)    Tutty. 

CAPNOI'DES.  (From  Kaizvoc,  fumitory,  andtrooj, 
likeness.)     Resembling  fumitory. 

CA'PNOS.  (Kairvoc,  smoke ;  so  called,  says  Blanch- 
ard,  because  its  juice,  if  applied  to  the  eyes,  produces 
the  same  effect  and  sensations  as  smoke.)  Capnus. 
The  herb  fumitory.    See  Fumaria. 

CAPNUS.  „  See  Capnos. 

Ca'ppa.  (A  capite,  from  the  head  :  so  called  from 
its  supposed  resemblance.)  The  herb  monkshood. 
See  Aconitum. 

CA'PPARIS.  (From  cabar,  Arab,  or  sapa  to 
Kamravuv  apav,  from  its  curing  madness  and  melan- 
choly.)   The  caper  plant. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.    Class,  Polyandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  caper  plant. 
See  Capparis  spinosa. 

Capparis  spinosa.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
caper  plant.  Capparis  : — pendunculis  solitariis  uni- 
Jtoris,stipulis  spinosis,foliis  annuis,capsulis  ovalibus 
of  Limueus.  The  buds,  or  unexpanded  flowers  of  this 
plant  are  in  common  use  as  a  pickle,  which  is  said  to 
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intlscorbutic  virtues.    The  bark  of  the  io.<r 
was  formerly  in  inch  esteem  as  a  deobstrnent. 

CAPREOLA'RIS.      (l-'r capreolus,  a  tendril.) 

Capreolatus.  Resembling  In  Its  contortions,  or  other 
appearance,  the  tendrils  of  a  vine;  applied  to  till 
spermatic  vessels. 

CAPREOLA'TUS.    See  Capreolaris. 

CAPHE'OLUS.  (Dim.  of  eaprea,  a  tendril.  Dr. 
Turton  suggests  its  derivation  from  caper,  a  goat,  i  In 
horn  of  wliich  its  contortions  somewhat  resemble.) 
1.  The  helix  or  circle  of  the  ear,  from  its  tendril  like 
contortion. 

2.  A  Tendril.     See  Cirrus. 

Caprico'rnus.    Lead. 

CAPRIFICATION.  (Caprificatio ;  from  eaprificus, 
a  wild  fig.)  The  very  singular  husbandry,  or  manage- 
ment of  tic-trees. 

CAPRIFI'CUS.  (From  caper,  a  goat,  and  fieus,  a 
fig;  because  they  are  a  chief  food  of  goats.)  The  wild 
fig-tree.     Sec  Ficus. 

Caprimulous.  A  species  of  bird,  the  goat-sucker, 
to  which  belong  the  night-hawk  and  the  whip 
poor-will. 

Capri'zans.  Galen  and  others  used  this  word  to 
express  an  inequality  in  the  pulse,  when  it  leaps,  and, 
as  it  were,  dances  in  uncertain  strokes  and  periods 

Caese'li.a.  (Diminutive  of  capsa,  a  chest,  from 
its  resemblance.)  A  name  in  Marcellus  Empiricus  for 
viper's  bugloss;  the  F.chiani  Italicum,  of  Linnaus. 

CAPSICUM.  (From  Kair7<i>,  to  bite ;  on  account 
of  its  effect  on  the  mouth.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan 
system.    Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Monotonia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  capsicum.  See 
Capsic u m  a n  n  a  urn . 

Capsicum  annuum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  from  which  we  obtain  Cayenne  pepper.  Gui- 
nea pepper.  Piper  indicum;  J  Aula  chilli;  Capo  Mo- 
lago ;  Solanum  urens ;  Siliquastrum  Plinii ;  Piper 
Brazilianum ;  Piper  Gu  incense;  Piper  Calecvticum  , 
Piper  Bispanicum;  Piper  Lusitanicum.  Cayenne 
pepper.  '1'his  species  or  pepper  is  obtained  from  the 
Capsicum;  caule  herbacco,  peduiiculits  solitariis  of 
liinna-us.  What  is  generally  used  under  the  name  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  however,  is  an  indiscriminate  mix 
ture  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  pods  of  many  sp 
of  capsicum,  but  especially  of  thccapsicuni  minimum, 
or  bird  pepper,  which  is  the  hottest  of  all.  These  pep- 
pers have  been  chiefly  used  as  condiments.  They  pre 
vent  flatulence  from  vegetable  food,  and  give  warmth 
to  the  stomach,  possessing  all  the  virtues  of  the  oriental 
spices,  without  producing  those  complaints  of  the  head 
which  the  latter  are  ap't  to  occasion.  An  abuse  of 
them,  however,  gives  rise  to  visceral  obstructions, 
especially  of  the  liver.  In  the  practice  of  medicine, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  furnish  us  with  one 
of  the  purest  and  strongest  stimulants  which  can  be 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  may  be  very  useful 
in  some  paralytic  and  gouty  cases.  Dr.  Adair,  who 
-first  introduced  them  into  practice,  found  them  useful 
in  the  cachexia  Africana,  which  he  considers  as  a 
most  frequent  and  fatal  predisposition  to  dl 
among  the  slaves.  Dr.  Wright  says,  that  in  dropsical 
and  other  complaints  where  chalybeates  are  indicated, 
a  minute  portion  of  powdered  capsicum  forms  an  ex- 
cellent addition,  and  recommends  its  use  in  lethargic 
affections.  This  pepper  has  also  been  successfully 
employed  in  a  species  of  cynanchc  maligna,  whicii 
proved  very  fatal  in  the  West  Indies,  resisting  t!i 
of  Peruvian  bark,  wine,  and  other  remedies  coin 
monly  employed.  In  tropical  fevers,  coma  and  deli- 
rium are  common  attendants;  and,  in  such  cases,  ca- 
taplasms of  capsicum  have  a  speedy  and  happy  efleci. 
They  redden  the  parts,  but  seldom  blister  unless  when 
kept  on  too  long.  In  ophthalmia  from  relaxation,  the 
diluted  juice  of  capsicum  is  found  to  be  a  valuable 
remedy.  Dr.  Adair  gave  six  or  eightgrains  for  a  dose, 
made  into  pills  ;  or  else  he  prepared  a  tincture  by  di- 
gesting half  an  ounce  of  the  pepper  in  a  pound  of  al- 
kohol,  the  dose  of  which  was  one  or  two  drachms, 
diluted  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  A  linr.tura 
capsici  is  now  frtr  the  first  time  introduced  into  the 
London  pharmacopoeia. 

["  This  article  is  well  known  for  its  excessively  pun- 
gent and  biting  acrimony,  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
article  used  with  food.  The  principle  on  which  its 
pungency  depends  is  soluble  in  both  water  and  alko- 
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hoi,  anil  la  not  dissipated  by  boiling.  Its  solutions  are 
disturbed  by  various  reagents,  which,  however,  are  of 
no  consequence  in  practical  use.  It  to  found  to  con 
tain  cinchonin,  resin,  mucilage,  and  an  acrid  principle 

n.i  to  be  alkaline.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  \\  ith 
red-lead  to  increase  its  weight 

Capsicum  is  a  warm,  powerful  stimulant,  promoting 
digestion,  and  obviating  flatulence.  Its  abuse,  how- 
ever, produces  visceral  obstructions,  and  an  inflamma- 
tory disposition  in  t  be  system.  It  is  never  of  service 
to  the  healthy.  In  disease  it  is  administered  to  stimu- 
late the  stomach  when  in  a  torpid  state,  and  to  excite 
the  nerves  of  the  paralytic  and  lethargic.  In  the 
West  Indies  it  has  been  employed  both  externally  and 
internally  in  ulcerated  sore  throat.  It  is  applied  as  a 
gargle  in  ibis  disease,  and  in  paralysis  of  the  tongue. 
Its  chief  use,  however,  is  as  a  rubefacient  to  the  skin, 
UDon  which  it  acts  with  great  power.  The  dose  inter- 
^  rrally  is  from  five  to  ten  grains.  The  rubefacient 
•  cataplasm  is  made  of  meal  and  vinegar  heated,  and  its 
Surface  covered  with  pulverized  capsicum."— Big. 
Mm.  Med.     A.] 

CA'PSULA.  (Diminutive  of  capsa,  a  chest  or 
case.)  A  capsule.  1.  A  membraneous,  production 
enclosing  a  part  of  the  body  like  a  bag  ;  as  the  capsu- 
lar ligaments,  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens,  &c. 

2.  In  botany,  a  dry,  woody,  coriaceous,  or  membra- 
neous pericarpium,  or  seed-vessel,  generally  splitting 
into  several  valves. 

The  parts  of  a  capsule,  ate, 

1.  The  valves,  or  external  shell,  into  which  the  cap- 
sule splits. 

2.  The  sutures,  or  the  external  surface  in  which  the 
valves  are  joined. 

3.  The  dissepimenta,  or  partitions  by  which  the  cap- 
sule is  divided  into  several  cells. 

4.  The  loculame.nta,  or  cells,  the  spaces  between  the 
partitions  and  valves. 

5.  The  columella,  or  central  column,  or  filament, 
which  unites  the  partitions,  and  to  which  the  seeds 

ii  illy  attached. 
From  the  number  ofllie  valves,  a  capsule  issaid  tobe, 

1.  Hi  rallied;  as  in  Magnolia,  and  Caprarta. 

2.  Three-valued;  as  in  Cauva  imlicn. 

.'!.  Fotir-valvcd ;  as  in  Datura  stramonium  and 
iF.nothera  biennis. 

4.  Five-rained  ;  as  ill  Illeeehrnm,  and  Con's. 

5.  Mani/valved ;     as  in  Hum  crepitans. 

6.  Operculatr,  or  circumcised,  the  Operculum  split- 
ting horizontally;  as  in  Hijosciamus  nigcr,  and  JLe- 
cythis  ollaria. 

From  I  lie  number  of  cells, 

I.  Unilocular,  Y/hen  there  is  no  partition;  as  in 
Parnassia  palustris,  and  Agrostema. 

LJ.  Bilocular,  two-celled;  as  Hijosciamus  nigcr,  and 
Datura  stramonium. 

3.  Trtlacular,  three-celled  ;  as  in  JEsculus  hypocas- 
tanum,  and  Iris  germanica. 

4.  Quinquelocular,  five-celled  ;  as  in  Hibiscus  syri- 
acus,  and  Azalea  procumbi  ns. 

5.  JVovemlocular,  nine-celled;  as  in  Pnnica  gra- 
n  a 1.um. 

6.  Submultilocnlar,  when  there  arc  many  cells,  and 
the  partitions  do  not  reach  the  middle  of  the  capsule  ; 
as  in  Papaver  sonmiferum. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  external  surface,  a  cap- 
wile  is  called, 

1.  Olabrous;  as  in  Papaver  somniferum. 

2.  Aculeate;  as  in  Datura  stramonium. 

3.  Muricate;  as  in  Cumin  indica. 
From   the   number  of   tubercles    on    th( 

surface, 

ipsula  dicocca,  or  didyma  ;  as  in  Spigelia. 

2.  C.  tricocca  ;  as  in  Euphorbia  lathyrus,  and  Cnc- 
orum  t.rir.nrcum. 

3.  C.  tetracocca;  as  in  raururus  cernuus,  ind  F.vo- 
nymus  europeus. 

From  the  number  of  contiguous  capsules, 

1.  C.  simplex,  if  solitary. 

2.  C.  duplex,  two  aggregated  ;  as  in  Peconia  offi- 
cinalis. 

&   (  .  triplex  ;  as  in  Veratrum  album. 

4.  C.  quintunli  r ;  as  in  .li/uilegia  vulgaris,  and 
V'^clla. 

multiplex  :  as  in  Sempeivirmm  trdorum. 
From  the  substance,  n  capsule  is  called, 
I     Membranaceous ;  as  in  Datura  stramonium. 
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2.  Corticated,  the  external  fungous  membrane  re- 
ceding from  the  capsule  ,  as  in  Ricinus  communis. 

■1.  Woody,  very  bard,  yet  splitting;  as  in  Hura  cre- 
pitans. 

4.  Baccatcd,  when  the  seed  is  surrounded  by  a  pulp ; 
as  Evonymus  europeus,  and  Samyda. 

8.  spun, his,  if  the  calyx,  capsule-like,  surrounding 
the  seed,  splits;  as  in  Fagus  sylvatica. 

The  number  of  seeds  contained  in  the  capsule,  eives 
rise  to  the  following  distinctions. 

via  wonospcrma,  one-seeded ;    as  in  Gom- 
phrenia,  Herniaria,  and  Salsola. 

2.  C.  disperma,  two-seeded;  as  in  Hebenstratia, 
and  Buffo nia. 

3.  C.  Trisperma,  three-seeded ;  as  in  Glaux,  and 
Hudsania. 

4.  C.  polysperma,  many-seeded ;  as  in  Papaver  som- 
niferum. 

Capsula  atrabilaris.    See  Renal  Glands. 

Capsui.a  renaMS.     See  Renal  Glands. 

CA'PSULAR.  (Capsularis ;  from  capsa,  a  bag.) 
Surrounding  a  part,  like  a  bag:  applied  to  a  ligament 
which  surrounds  every  moveable  articulation,  and 
contains  the  synovia  like  a  bag. 

CA'PSULE.     See  Capsula, 

Capsule  of  olisson.  Capsula  Glissonii.  Vagi- 
na portal ;  Vagina  Glissonii.  A  strong  tunic,  formed 
of  cellular  texture,  which  accompanies  the  vena  porta-, 
and  its  most  minute  ramifications,  throughout  the 
whole  liver. 

Ca'pulum.  (From  Kapitria,  to  bend.)  A  contor- 
tion of  the  eyelids,  or  other  parts. 

Ca'pur.     (Arabian.)     Cainphire. 

CA'PTJT.  (Caput,  His.  neut. ;  from  capio,  to  take  ; 
because  from  it,  according  to  Varro,  the  senses  take 
their  origin.)  1.  The  bead,  cranium,  or  skull.  It  is 
situated  above  or  upon  the  trunk,  and  united  to  tbe 
cervical  vertebra'.  It  is  distinguished  into  skull  and 
face.  On  the  skull  are  observed  vertex,  or  crown; 
sinciput,  or  foreparts;  occiput,  or  hinder  part;  and 
the  temples.  The  parts  distinguished  on  the  face  are 
well  known:  as  tbe  forehead,  nose,  eyes,  &c.  The 
arteries  of  the  head  are  branches  of  the  carotids  ;  and 
Hie  veins  empty  themselves  into  the  jugulars.  See 
Skull  and  Face. 

2.  The  upper  extremity  of  a  bone;  as  the  head  of  the 
humerus  or  femur. 

3.  The  origin  of  a  muscle  ;  as  the  long  bead  of  tl.e 
biceps. 

4.  A  protuberance  like  the  head  of  anything;  as 
caput  gaUinaginis. 

5.  The  beginning  of  a  part  ;  as  caput  coeci. 
fi.  The  remains  of  any  thing  after  its  destruction  by 

fire,  01  Other  means  :   hence  caput  mortiiuin,  or  ashes 
Caput  oam.isaoinis.      Verumontanum.     A  cuta- 
neous eminence  in  the  urethra  of  men,  before  tbe  neck 
of  the  bladder,  somewhat  like  the  head  of  a  woodcock 
in  miniature,  around  which  the  seminal  ducts,  and  the 
ducts  of  the  prostate  gland,  open. 
Caput  mortuum.     A  fanciful  term,  much  used  by 
1 1  chemists,   but   now  entirely  rejected.      It  de- 
noted the  fixed  residue  of  operations.     As  the  earlier 
chemists  did  not  examine  these,  they  did  not  find  any 
inconvenience  in  one  general  term  to  denote  them: 
but  the  most  slender  acquaintance  with  modern  che- 
mistry must  show,  that  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to 

,| ite,  by  one  general  term,  all  the  various  matters 

that  remain  fixed  in  certain  degrees  of  heat.     The  term 
is  obsolete,  but  spoken  of  fancifully. 

Caput  obstipum.  The  wry  neck.  Mostly  a  spas- 
modic complaint. 

Caput  purgia.  (A  barbar  vus  word,  from  caput,  tbe 
head,  and  purto,  to  puree.)  Medicines  which,  by 
causing  a  defluxion  from  the  nose,  purge,  as  it  were, 
the  head,  as  some  errhines  do. 

Capyri'dion.      (From  Kairunoc,  burnt.)      Capynon. 
A  medicated  cake,  much  baked. 
Capy'rion.     See  Capyridwn. 

CA'RABUS.  A  genus  of  insects  of  the  beetle  kind. 
Two  species,  the  chri/socephalus  and  ferrugineus, 
have  been  recommended  for  the  toothache.  They 
must  be  pressed  between  the  fingers,  and  then  rubbed 
on  the  gum  and  tooth  affected. 

Caroio'smos.    A  name  of  the  sour  marc's  milk, 
so  much  admired  by  the  Tartars. 
Caraoia  ta.    Tbe  aloe  of  Brazil. 
CABA'NNA.     (Spanish.)     Caragna.      Caxanne 
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frummi.  Bresilis.  A  concrete  resinous  juice,  that 
exudes  from  a  large  tree,  of  which  we  have  no  parti 
cular  account.  It  is  hroughi  from  New  Spain  ami 
America,  in  little  masses,  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  flags  ; 
externally  and  internalrj  ii  is  of  a  brownish  colour, 
variegated  with  irregular  white  streaks.  When  fresh, 
it  is  soft  and  tenacious;  but  becomes  dry  and  friable 
by  keeping.  Pure  caranna  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
smell,  especially  when  heated,  and  a  bitterish  Brightly 
pungent  taste.  It  was  formerly  employed  as  an  in- 
gredient in  vulnerary  balsams,  strengthening,  discu- 
tient,  and  suppurating  plasters;  but  its  scarcity  bas 
caused  it  to  be  forgotten. 
CARAWAY.    See  Carum. 

Ca'rbasus.  KapSaooc.  Scribonius  Largus  uses 
this  word  for  lint. 

t"  Carbazotic  acid.     By  the  action  of  nitric  arid 
upon  indigo,  a  substance  is  obtained  in  yellow  brilliant 
crystalline  plates,  which  exhibits  acid  propei 
has  been  called  by  Dr.  Liebig,  carbazotic  acid,  a  name 
derived  from  its  composition,  which  is  as  follows: 

Carbon,  — 13.043  or  15  atoms. 

Azote,      16.1157  or    3  

Oxygen, 48.790  or  15  

To  obtain  carbazotic  acid,  the  following  process  has 
been  given  by  Dr.  Liebig 

A  portion  of  the  best  indigo  is  to  be  broken  into 
small  fragments,  and  moderately  heated  with  eight  pr 
ten  times  its  weight  of  nitric  acid,  of  moderate 
strength.  It  will  dissolve,  evolving  nitrous  vapours 
and  swelling  up  in  the  vessel ;  after  the  scum  has  fall- 
en, the  liquid  is  to  be  boiled,  and  nitric  acid  is  added 
as  long  as  any  red  vapours  are  disengaged.  When  the 
liquid  has  become  cold,  a  large  quantity  of  semi-trans- 
parent yellow  crystals  will  be  formed,  and  if  the  ope 
ration  has  been  well  conducted,  no  artificial  tannin 
or  resin  will  be  obtained.  The  crystals  are  to  be 
washed  with  cold  water,  and  then  boiled  in  water 
sufficient  to  dissolve  them.  It  any  oily  drops  of  tannin 
form  on  the  surface  of  the  solution,  they  must  be  care- 
fully removed  by  touching  them  with  filtering  paper. 
Then  lilt. 'ring  the  lluid,  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  yellow 
brilliant  crystalline  plate-;  will  be  obtained,  which  will 
not  lose  their  lustre  by  washing.  To  obtain  the  sub- 
stance perfectly  pure,  the  crystals  must  be  i ('dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  and  neutralized  by  carbonateof  po- 
tassa.  Upon  cooling,  a  salt  of  potassa  will  crystallize, 
which  should  he  purified  by  repeated  crystallizations. 
When  the  substance  is  heated,  it  fuses,  and  is  volati- 
lized without  decomposition  ;  when  subjected  to  a 
strong  heat,  it  inflames  without  explosion,  its  vapours 
burning  with  a  yellow  flame,  and  a  carbonaceous  resi- 
due remaining.  It  is  but  little  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  much  more  so  in  boiling  water  ;  the  solution  has  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  reddens  litmus,  has  an  extremely 
bitter  taste,  and  acts  like  a  strong  acid  on  metallic. 
oxides,  dissolving  them,  and  forming  peculiar  crysial- 
lizable  salts.     Ether  and  alkohol  dissolve  it  readily. 

Carbazotic  acid  combines  with  bases,  and  forms 
salts  called  carbazotates."  (Of  which  the  following 
have  been  determined :) 

Carbazotate  of  Potassa,  crystallizes  in  long,  yellow, 
semi-transparent',  and  very  brilliant  needles;  it  dis- 
solves in  06(1  parts  of  water  at  5!t°  Fall.  Strong  acids 
decompose  it.  When  a  little  is  gradually  heated  in  a 
glass  tuhe.it  first  fuses,  ami  then  suddenly  explodes, 
breaking  the  tube   to  atom--,    traces  of  che 

I  on  the  flagmen  is.  The  slight  solubility  of  this 
salt  supplies  an  easy  method  of  testing  and  separating 
potassa  in  a  lluid.  Even  the  potassa  in  tincture  of 
litmus  may  be  discovered  by  it  ;  o<\  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  carbazotic  acid  dissolved  in  alkohol,  to 
infusion  of  litmus,  crystals  of  the  sail  gradually  sepa- 
rate. The  salt  contains  no  water  of  crystallization. 
Its  composition  is  potassa  16.21,  acid  83.79. 

Carbazotate  of  Soda  crystallizes  in  tine  silky  yellow 
needles,  having  the  general  properties  of  the  salt  of 
potassa,  but  soluble  in  from  20  to  24  parts  of  water  at 
590  P. 

Carbazotate  of  Ammonia  forms  very  long,  flattened, 
brilliant,  yellow  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water. 
Heated  carefully  in  a  glass  tube,  it  fuses,  and  is  vola- 
tilized without  decomposition;  heated  suddenly,  it 
inflames  without  explosion,  and  leaves  much  carbo- 
naceous residue. 

Carbazotate  of  Baryta,  obtained  by  heating  carbo- 
nate of  baryta,  and  carbazotic  acid  with  water,  crys- 
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Utilizes  In  quadrangular  prisms  of  a  deep  colour,  and 
dissolves  easlli  In  water.  When  heated  II  fuses,  and 
is  decomposed  with  very  powerful    explosion,  pro 

during  a  vivid  yellow   Maine  .    lOOparU  lose  at  919°  F. 

135  parts  of  water;  100  parts  of  the  anhydrous  salt 
contain  '..VVJarid,  and  24.28  barj  la. 

(  arbazotate  of  Lime  obtained  like  the  salt  of  baryta, 
forms  flattened,  quadrangular  prisms,  verj  soluble  in 
w  ater,  and  detonating  like  the  salt  id'  potassa. 

( 'arbazotate  of  Magnesia  forms  very  long  indistinct 
needles,  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  is  very  soluble  and 

di  tones  \  iolently. 

Carbazotate  of  Copper,  prepared  by  decomposing 
sulphate  of  copper  by  carbazotate  of  baryta:  it  crys- 
tallizes with  difficulty,  the  crystals  being  of  a  fine 
green  colour ;  it  is  deliquescent ;  when  heated  it  is 
decomposed  without  explosion. 

Carbazotate  of  Silver.  Carbazotic  acid  readily  dis- 
solves  oxide  of  silver,  when  heated  with  it  and  watery 
ami  the  solution,  gradually  evaporated,  yields  starry  • 
groups  oi  'line  acicular  crystals  of  the  colour  and  lus- 
gold;  the  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water;  when 
heated  to  a  certain  degree  ;  it  does  not  detonate,  but 
fuses  like  gunpowder. 

Proto-carbazotate  of  Mercury,  obtained  in  small 
yellow  triangular  crystals,  by  mixing  bolting  solutions 
of  the  carbazotate  of  potassa  or  soda,  and  proto- 
nilrale  Of  mercury.  It  requires  more  than  1200  parts 
of  water  for  its  solution  ;  ii  consists  of  a.'t.7fi  acid,  and 
•Ki.21  protoxide  of  mercury  per  rent. 

Carbazotate  of  Load  may  he  formed  by  decom- 
posing a  salt,  of  lead  by  carbazotate  of  potassa  or  soda: 
it  is  a  yellow  powder,  but  slightly  soluble,  and  deto 
nating  by  heat. 

All  these  salts  detonate  much  more  powerfully  when 
heated  iii  close  vessels,  than  when  heated  in  the  air, 
andwhai  is  remarkable,  those  bases  yielding  oxygen 
most  readily  are  those  which  explode  with  I 
force."-  From  Webster,  as  taken  from  Ann.  de  Glint. 
xxv.  72,  and  (lunrt.  .lour.  N.  S.  iii.     A.] 

CA'liBO.   '{Charbah,  Hebrew,  burnt  or  dried.)  Coal. 

1.  In  medicine  and  chemistry^  it  is  commonly  un- 
derstood VO  mean  charcoal,  and  receives  its  name  from 
its  mode  of  preparation,  which  is  bj  burning  pieces 
of  light  wood  into  a  dry,  black  coal. 

2.  A  1  -ai  liiiuele.     See  Anthrai  ■ 

Carco  mona.  Charcoal.  As  an  external  appli- 
cation, powdered  charcoal  has  been  recommended  in 
the  cure  of  gangrene,  from  external  causes,  and  all 
descriptions  of  foetid  ulcers.  Meat  which  bas  acquired 
a  mawkish  or  even  putrid •  smell,  is  (bund  to  be  ran 

lined    perfectly  sweet,    by   rubbing  it  with  powdered 
charcoal.     It  is  also  used  as  tooth  powder. 

CARBON.  (From  earbo,  coal.)  Chemists  apply 
this  term  to  the  diamond,  and  what  is  commonly  called 
charcoal.     The  diamond  is  tiie  purest  form  of  it. 

I.  When  vegetable  matter;  particularly  the  mora 
solid,  as  wood,  is  exposed  to  heat  in  close  vessels,  the 
volatile  parts  fly  off,  and  leave  behind  a  black  porous 
substance,  which  is  charcoal.  If  this  be  suffered  to 
undergo  combustion  in  contact  with  oxygen  or  with 
atmospheric  air,  much  the  greater  pan  of  it  will  com- 
bine with  the  oxygen,  and  escape  in  the  loin,  of  gas 
leaving  aboul  a  two-hundredth  part,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  different  saline  and  metallic  .substances 
This  pore  inflammable  part  of  the  charcoal  is  what  is 
commonly  called  carbon ;  and  if  the  gas  be  received 
into  proper  vessels,  the  carbon  will  be  found  to  have 
u.verieii  by  the  oxygen  into  an  arid,  called  toe 
carbonic.     See  Carbonic  acid. 

Eroiu.ihe  circumstance,  thai  inflammable  BUb- 
stances  rufracl  light  in  a  ratio  greater  than  that  of  then 
densitieaJSewlon  inferred,  thai  the  diamond  was  in 
il.onu,:,!,!.-.  The  quantity  of  the  inflammable  part  of 
charcoal,  requisite  10  form  a  hundred  parts  of  carbonic 
acid,  was  calculated  by  Lavoisier  to  be  twenty-eieht 
parts.  From  a  careful  experiment  of  Mr.  Tennant 
27  0  parts  ol  diamond,  and  72.-1  of  oxygen,  formed  lixi 
of  carbonic  acid ;  and  hence  he  inferred  the  idemiiv 
ol  diamond  and  the  inflammable  part  of  charcoal 

Weil  burned  charcoal  Is  a  conductor  of  electricltv 
though  wood  simply  deprived  of  Us  moisture  by  baking 
1-  a  non-conductor  ;  but  it  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of 
caloric,  a  properly  of  considerable  use  on  many  occa 
■tons;  aa  in  lining  crucibles. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  hence  the  utility  of 
charring  the  surface  of  wood  exposed  t0  that  liquid,  In 
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Order  to  preserve  it,  a  circumstance  not  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  This  preparation  of  timber  lias  been 
proposed  as  an  effectual  preventive  of  what  is  com 
inonly  called  the  dry  rot.  It  has  an  attraction,  how 
ever,  for  a  certain  portion  of  water,  which  it  retains 
very  forcibly.  Heated  red-hot,  or  neallj  so,  it  de- 
composes watei  ;  forming  with  iis  oxygen  carbonic 
oc:d,  or  carbonic  oxide,  according  to  the  quantity  pre- 
sent; and  with  the  hydrogen  a  gaseous  carburet,  call- 
ed carburetted  hydrogen,  or  heavy  inflammable  air. 

Charcoal  is  infusible  by  any  heat.  If  exposed  to  a 
very  high  temperature  in  close  vessels,  it  loses  little  or 
nothing  of  Its  weight,  but  shrinks,  becomes  more  coin- 
pact,  and  acquires  a  deeper  black  colour. 

Recently  prepared  charcoal  has  a  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  absorbing  different  gases,  and  condensing 
them  in  its  pores,  without  any  alteration  of  their  pro- 
perties or  its  own. 

Very  light  charcoal,  such  as  that  of  cork,  absorbs 
scarcely  any  air  ;  while  the  pit-coal  orRastib 
gr.  1.326,  absorbs  ten  tines  and  a  half  its  volume.  The 
absorption  was  always  completed  in  24  hours.  Tins 
curious  faculty,  which  is  common  to  all  porous  bodies, 
resembles  the  action   of  capillafg    tubes  on   liquids. 

When  a  piece  of  charcoal,  charged  will e  tas,  is 

transferred  into  another,  it  absorbs  some  of  it,  and 
parts  with  a  portion  of  that  first  condensed.  In  trie 
experiments  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys;  Charcoal  was 
found  to  imbibe  from  the  atmosphere  in  a  day  about 
one-eighth  of  its  weight  in  water.  Tor  a  general  view 
of  absorption,  see  Oas. 

When  oxygen  is  condensed  by  charcoal)  carbonic 
acid  is  observed  to  form  ai  the  rn<\  of  several  months. 
But  the  most  remarkable  property  displayed  by  char 
coals  impregnated  wilh  gas,  is  thai  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  when  exposed  to  the  air  or  oxygen  gas.  The 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  speedily  destroyed,  and  water 
and  sulphur  result,  with  the  disengagement  at  consider- 
able heat.  Hydrogen  alone  has  no  such  effects.  When 
charcoal  was  exposed  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  to  intense 
ignition  in  vacuo,  and  id  condensed  azot,  by  means  of 
Mr.  Children's  magnificent  voltaic  battery,  it  slowly 
volatilized,  and  gave  out  a  little  hydrogen.  The  re- 
maining part  was  always  much  harder  than  before; 
and  in  one  case  so  hard  as  to  scratch  glass,  while  its 
lustre  was  increased.  This  fine  experiment  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  near  approach  to  the  production  of  dia- 
mond. 

Charcoal  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen ;  whence 
its  use  in  disoxygenaling  metallic  oxides,  and  restoring 
their  base  to  its  original  metallic  stale,  or  reviving  the 
the  metal.  Thus  too  it  decomposes  several  or  the 
acids,  as  the  phosphoric  and  sulphuric,  from  which  it 
abstracts  their  oxygen,  and  leaves  the  phosphorus 
and  sulphur  free. 

Carbon  is  capable  of  combining  with  sulphur,  and 
with  hydrogen.  With  iron  it  tonus  steel';  and  il 
unites  with  copper  into  a  carburet,  as  observed  by  Dr. 
Priestley. 

A  singular  and  important  property  of  charcoal  is 
that  of  destroying  the  smell,  colouV,  and  taste  oi  vari- 
ous substances  ;  for  the  first  accurate  experiments  on 
which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Air.  Lowitz,  of  Pe- 
tersburgh,  though  it  had  been  long  before  recommend- 
ed to  correct  the  foetoroffoul  ulcers,  and  as  an  anti- 
septic. On  this  account  it  is  certainl)  the  best  denti- 
frice. Water  that  has  become  putrid  by  long  keep- 
ing In  wooden  casks,  is  rendered  sweet  by  filtering 
through  charcoal  powder,  or  by  agitation  with  it; 
particularly  if  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  be  added. 
Common  vinegar  boiled  with  charcoal  powder  be- 
comes perfectly  limpid.  Saline  solutions,  that  are 
tinged  yellow  or  brown,  are  rendered  colourless  in  the 
same  way,  so  as  to  afford  perfectly  while  crystals. 
The  impure  carbonate  of  ammonia  obtained  from 
bones,  is  deprived  both  of  its  colour  and  betid  smell 
by  sublimation  with  an  equal  weight  of  charcoal 
powder.  Malt  spirit  is  freed  from  its  disagreeable  fla- 
vour by  distillation  from 'charcoal  ;  bill  iftoo  much  be 
used,  part  of  the  spirit  is  decomposed.  Simple  mace- 
ration, for  eight  or  ten  days,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
1  150th  of  the  weight  of  the  spirit,  improves  the  fla- 
vour much.  It  is  necessary  that  the  charcoal  be 
well  burned,  brought  to  a  red  heat  before  it  is  use  d, 
and  used  as  soon  as  may  be,  or  at  least  be  carefully 
excluded  from  the  air.  The  proper  proportion  too 
should  be  ascertained  by  experiment  on  a  small  scale. 
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The  charcoal  may  be  used  repeatedly,  by  exposing  it 
for  some  time  to  a  red  heat  before  it  is  again  employed. 

Charcoal  is  used  on  particular  occasions  as  fuel,  on 
account  of  its  giving  a  sirong  and  steady  heat  without 
smoke,  [t  is  employed  to  convert  iron  into  steel  by 
cementation,  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  gun- 
powder. In  its  finer  states,  as  in  ivory-black,  lamp- 
black, &c.  il  tonus  the  basis  of  black  "paints,  Indian 
ink,  and  printers'  ink. 

The  purest  carbon  for  chemical  purposes  is  obtained 
by  strongly  ignitjpg  lamp-black  in  a  covered  crucible. 
This  yields,  like  the  diamond,  unmixed  carbonic  acid 
by  combustion  in  oxygen. 

Carbon  unites  with  all  the  common  simple  combus- 
tibles, and  with  azot,  forming  a  series  of  most  impor- 
tant compounds.  with  sulphur  it  lorms  a  curious 
limpid  Liquid,  called  carburet  of  sulphur,  or  sulphuret 
of  carbon.  With  phosphorus  it  forms  a  species  of 
compound,  whose  properties  are  imperfectly  ascer- 
tained. Ii  Unites  with  hydrogen  in  two  definite  pro- 
portions, constituting  subcarburetted  and  carburetted 
hydrogen  gases.  With  azot  it  forms  pruesic  gas,  the 
cyanogen  of  Gay  Lussac.  Steel  and  plumbago  arc 
two  different  compounds  of  carbon  with  iron.  In 
black  chalk  we  find  this  combustible  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  silica  and  alumina.  The  primitive  com- 
bining proportion,  or  prime  equivalent  of  carbon,  is 
0.75  on  the  oxygen  scale. 

-'.  Carbon  mineral.  Tins  is  of  a  gray  blackish  co- 
lour. It  is  charcoal  with  various  proportions  of  earth 
and  iron,  without  bitumen.  It  has  a  silky  lustre,  and 
the  fibrous  texture  of  wood.  It  is  found  in  small 
quantities,  stratified  with  brown  coal,  slate  coal,  and 
pilch  coal. 

Carbon,  gaseous  oxiok  of.  Gaseous  oxide  of  car- 
bon was  first  described   by  Dr.  Priestley,  who  mistook 

it  for  a  hydrocarbonate.  With  the  true  nature  of  it, 
we  have  been  only  lately  acquainted.  Il  was  lirsi 
proved  to  be  a  peculiar  gas,  by  Mr.  Cruikshank,  of 
Woolwich,  who  made  il  known  to  us  as  such,  in  April, 

1801,  through  the  medium  of  Nicholson's  Journal  for 

that  month.     Several  additional  properties  of  ibis  gas 

were  soon  afterward  noticed  by  Desormes,  Clement, 
and  others.  Gaseous  oxide  of  carbon  forms  an  interme- 
diate substance  between  the  pure  hydrocarbonatea  and 

carbonic  acid  gas  ;  but  not  being  possessed  of  acid  pro- 
perties,  Mr. Cruikshank  called  it,  conformably  to  the 
rules  of  the  chemical  nomenclature,  gaseous  oxide  of 
carbon,  for  it  consists  of  oxygen  and  carbon  rendered 
gaseous  by  caloric.     See  Carbonic  oxide. 

Carbonaceous  mid.     See  Carbonic  arid. 

CARBO'NAS.  (Carbonas,  Otis.  m. ;  from  carbonic 
acid  being  one  of  its  constituents.)  A  carbonate.  A 
^ah  formed  by  the  union  of  carbonic  acid  with  a  sali- 
fiable basis.  The  carbonates  employed  in  medicine 
are  : 

1.  The  potassa*  carbonas. 
ii.  The  soda-  carbonas. 

3.  The  i  rota  pra-parata,  and  the  lestfe  pra-parata:, 
which  are  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

When  the  base  is  jrnperfectly  neutralized  by  the  car- 
bonic acid,  the  sail  is  termed  asubearbonate;  of  which 
kind  are  employed  medicinally, 

I.  The  potassa-  suhcarbonas. 

2.  The  sodx  suhcarbonas,  and  the  soda?  subcarbonas 
exsiccata. 

3.  The  ammonia*  subcarbonas,  and  the  liquor  am- 
monia' Bubcarbonatis. 

4.  The  plutnbi  subcarbonas. 
f>.  The  ferri  subcarbonas. 

(i.  The  magnesia!  subcarbonas. 

Carbonas  ammomje.     See  Ammonia  subcarbonas. 

Carbonas  calcis.  Carbonate  of  lime.  Several 
varieties  of  this  are  used  in  medicine:  the  purest  and 
best  are  the  creta  prjeparata,  testa*  preparaue,  ehelss 
cancrorum,  testa.*  ovorum,  and  oculi  cancrorum. 

Carbonas  fkrri.     Fee  Ferri  subcarbonas. 

Carbonas  magnesi.e.    See  Magnesia  subcarbonas. 

Carbon  vs  pi.umui.     Sen  Plumb,  subcarbonas. 

Carbonas  potass*:.     See  Potassa  carbonas. 

Carbonas  son*.     See  Soda  carbonas. 

C  VRBONATE.     See  Carbonas. 

Carbonate  of  barytes.     See  Heary  spar. 

Carbonated  hydrogen  gas.  See  Carburetted  hydro- 
tren  gas. 

CARBONIC  ACID.  Acidnm  carbonicum.  Fixed 
air  ■   Carbonaceous   acid ;   Calcareous    acid  ;    Aerial 
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;v:id.  »  This  arid,  being  a  compound  of  carbon  and 
oxygen,  may  be  formed  by  burning  charcoal;  but  as  it 
exists  m  great  abundance  ready  formed,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary  to  have  recourse  to  this  expedient.  All  that 'is 
necessary  u  to  pour  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  five 

or  six  limes  us  weight  of  water,  on  com, ,  chalk, 

Which  is  a  compound  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime  \n 
eftervescer.ee  ensues;  carbonicacid  is  evolved' in  the 
state  of  gas,  and  may  be  received  in  the  usual  manner. 

Carbonic  acid  abounds  in  great  quantities  in  nature, 
and  appears  to  be  produced  in  a  variety  of  circum- 
s  arum  It  composes  44-100tB  of  the  weight  of  lime- 
stone, marble,  calcareous  spar,  and  other  natural  spe- 
cimens ol  calcareous  earth,  from  which  it  may  be  ex- 
ither  by  the  simple  application  of  heat,  or  by 
the  superior  allinity  of  some  other  acid;  most  acids 
having  a  stronger  action  on  bodies  than  this.  This 
last  process  does  not  require  heal,  because  fixed  air  is 
strongly  disposed  to  assume  the  elastic  state.  Water, 
under  the  common  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  at 
ji  low  temperature,  absorbs  somewhat  more  than  its 
bulk  of  lived  an,  and  Hum  constitutes  a  weak  acid.  If 
the  pressure  be  greater,  the  absorption  is  augmented. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  likewise,  thai  more  gas  than  water 
Will  absorb  should  be  present.  Heated  wafe  absorbs 
less;  and  if  water  impregnated  with  this  acid  be 
exposed  on  a  lirisk  fire,  t.icr  rapid  escape  of  the  aerial 
bubbles  allbrds  an  appearance  as  if  the  water  were  at 
Hie  point  ol"  boiling,  when  the  heat  is  not  greater  than 
the  hand  can  bear.  Congelation  separates  it  readily 
and  completely  from  water  ;  but  no  degree  of  cold  or 
pressure  has  yet  exhibited  this  acid  in  a  dense  or  con- 
centrated state  of  fluidity. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  much  denser  than  common  air, 
and  lor  this  reason  occupies  tho  lower  parts  of  such 
mines  or  caverns  as  contain  materials  which  afford  it 
by  decomposition.  The  miners  call  it  choke  damp. 
The  Grotto  del  Cano,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  has 
nous  for  ages  on  account  of  the  effects  of  a 
stratum  of  fixed  air  which  covers  its  bottom.  It  is  a 
cave  or  hole  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  near  the  lake 
Agnauo,  measuring  dot  more  than  eighteen  feet  from 
'  to  Hie  inner  extremily  ;  where  if  a  dog  or 
other  animal  that  holds  down  its  head  be  thrust,  it  is 
immediately  killed  by  inhaling  this  noxious  fluid. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  emitted  in  large  quantities  by 
bodies  in  the  slate  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  on 
account  of  ils  great  weight,  it  occupies  the  apparently 
empty  space  or  upper  part  of  the  vessels  in  which  the 
fermenting  pioress  is  going  on.  A  variety  of  striking 
experiment^  may  be  made  in  this  stratum  of  elastic 
fluid.  Lighted  paper,  or  a  candle  dipped  into  il,  is 
immediately  extinguished ;  and  the  smoke  remaining 
in  Hie  carbonic  acid  gas  renders  its  surface  visible, 
which  may  be  thrown  into  waves  by  agitation  like 
water.  If  a  dish  of  water  be  immersed  in  Ibis  gas,  and 
briskly  agitated,  it  soon  becomes  impregnated,  and  ob- 
tains the  pungent  taste  of  Pyiniont  water.  Jn  conse- 
quence of  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  may 
be  lifted  out  in  a  pitcher,  or  bottle,  which,  if  well 
corked,  may  be  used  to  convey  it  to  great  distances,  or 
it  may  be  drawn  out  of  a  vessel  by  a  cock  like  a  liquid. 
The  effects  produced  by  pouring  this  invisible  fluid 
from  one  vessel  lo  another,  have  a  very  singular  ap- 
pearance: if  a  candle  or  small  animal  be  placed  in  a 
deep  vessel,  the  former  becomes  extinct,  and  the  latter 
expires  in  a  few  seconds,  after  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
poured  upon  them,  though  the  eye  is  incapable  ol  dis- 
tinguishing airy  thiqg  thaiis  poured,  ft,  however,  it  be 
poured  into  a  vessel  full  of  air,  in  the  sunshine,  Us 
density  being  so  much  greater  than  that  ot  the  air, 
renders  it  slightly  visible  by  the  undulations  and  streaks 
it  forms  in  this  fluid,  as  it  descends  through  it. 
-  Carbonic  acid  reddens  infusion  of  litmus;  but  the 
redness  vanishes  by  exposure  to  the  air,  as  the  acid 
flies  oil'  It  has  a  peculiar  sharp  taste,  which  may  be 
perceived  over  vats  in  which  wine  or  beer  is  ferment- 
in.,  as  also  in  sparkling  Champaign,  and  the  brisker 
kinds  of  cider.  Light  passing  through  it  is  refracted 
by  it,  but  does  not  effect  any  sensible  alteration  in  it, 
though  it  appears,  from  experiment,  thai  it  favours  the 
separation  of  its  principles  by  other  substances.  It  will 
not  unite  wilh  an  overdose  of  oxygen,  ol  which  it 
contains  72  parts  in  11)0,  the  other  irf  being  pure  car- 
bon. It  not  only  destroys  life,  but  the  heart  and  muscle 
of  animals  killed  by  il  lose  all  their  irritability,  SO  as  to 
be  insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  galvanism. 
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Carbonic  acid  is  dilated  by  heat,  but  not  otherwise 

altered  by  it.     It  is  not  acted  upon  by  oxygen,  or  any 

simple  combustibles.     Charcoal  absorbs  it,  but 

gives  ii  out  again  unchanged",  at  ordinary  tempera 

lures;  bill  when  Ibis  gaseous  acid  is  made  lo  travcrso 
il  ignited  in  a  tube,  it  is  converted  into  carbonic 
oxide.  Phosphorus  is  insoluble  in  carbonic  ucid  gas ; 
Inn.  as  already  observed,  is  capable  of  decomposing  it 
by  compound  allinity,  when  assisted  by  sufficient  heat  ; 
and  Priestley  and  Cruikshank  have  shown  that  iron, 
zinc,  and  several  other  metals,  are  capable  of  producing 
the  same  effect.  If  carbonic  acid  be  mixed  with  sul- 
phuretted, phosphuretled,  or  carburetted  gas,  it  renders 
them  less  combustible,  or  destroys  their  combustibility 
entirely,  but  produces  no  other  sensible  change.  Such 
mixtures  occur  in  various  analyses,  and  particularly  in 
Hie  products  of  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  and 
animal  substances.  The  inflammable,  air  of  marshes 
is  frequently  carburetted  hydrogen  intimately  mixed 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  obtained  from  mineral  waters  is  very  often  mixed 
« iih  il. 

Carbonic  acid  appears  from  various  experiments  of 
Ingenhuosz  to  be  of  considerable  utility  in  promoting 
vegetation.  It  is  probably  decomposed  by  the  organs 
of  plants,  its  base  furnishing  part  at  least  of  the  carbon 
that  is  so  abundant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  its 
oxygen  contributing  to  replenish  the  atmosphere  with 
that  necessary  support  of  life,  which  is  continually 
diminished  by  the  respiration  of  animals  and  other 
causes. 

The  most  exact  experiments  on  the  neutral  carbon- 
ales  concur  to  prove,  that  the  prime  equivalent  of 
carbonic  acid  is  i>.7.'i ;  and  that  it  consists  of  one  prime 
of  carbon=0.75+2.0  oxygen. 

Water  absorbs  about  its  volume  of  this  acid  gas,  and 
thereby  acquires  a  specific  gravity  of  1.0015.  On 
freezing  it,  the  gas  is  as  completely  expelled  as  by 
boiling.  By  artificial  pressure  with  forcing  pumps, 
water  may  be  made  to  absorb  two  or  three  times  its 
hulk  of  carbonic  acid.  When  there  is  also  added  a 
little  potassa  or  soda,  it.  becomes  the  aerated  or  carbo- 
nated alkaline  watrr, a  pleasant  beverage,  and  a  not 
inactive  remedy  in  several  complaints,  particularly 
dyspepsia,  hiccup,  and  disorders  of  the  kidneys.  Al- 
kohol  condenses  twice  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  most  beautiful  analytical  experiment  with  car 
bonic  acid,  is  the  combustion  of  potassium  in  il,  ihe 
formation  of  potassa,  and  Hie  deposition  of  charcoal. 

In  point  of  affinity  for  the  earths  and  alkalies,  ear 
bonic  acid  stands  apparently  low  in  the  scale.  Before 
its  true  nature  was  known,  its  compounds  with  them 
were  not  considered  as  sails,  but  as  the  earths  and 
alkalies  themselves,  only  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  mild,  or  effcrvrscrnl ,  from  their  qualities  of  effer- 
vescing with  acids,  and  wanting  causticity. 

The  carbonates  are  characterized  by  effervescing 
with  almost  all  the  acids,  even  the  acetic,  when  they 
evolve  their  gaseous  acid,  which,  passed  into  lime 
water  by  a  tube,  deprives  it  of  its  taste,  and  converts 
it  into  chalk  and  pure  water. 

The  carbonate  of  barytes,  found  native  ill  Cumber- 
land, by  Dr.  Withering.  From  this  circumstance  it 
has  been  termed  Witlierite.  It  has  been  likewise 
called  aerated  heavy  spar,  aerated  baroselcnitc,  aerated 
heavy  earth  or  barytes,  barolite,  &c. 

Carbonate  of  strontian,  found  native  in  Scotland, 
at  Strontian  in  Argyllshire,  and  at  Leadhills. 

Carbonate  of  lime  exists  in  great  abundance  in  na- 
ture, variously  mixed  with  other  bodies,  under  the 
names  of  marble,  chalk,  limestone,  stalactites,  &c.  in 
which  it  is  of  more  important  and  extensive  use  than 
any  other  of  the  salts,  except  perhaps  the  muriate  of 
soda. 

The  carbonate,  or  rather  sub-carbonate  of  potassa 
was  long  known  by  the  name  of  vegetable  alkali.  It 
was  also  called  fixed  nitre,  salt  of  tartar,  salt  of 
wormwood,  &c.  according  to  the  different  modes  in 
which  it  was  procured;  and  was  supposed  to  retain 
something  of  the  virtues  of  ihe  substance  from  which 
it  was  extracted,  '('his  error  has  been  sometime  ex- 
ploded, but  the  knowledge  of  its  true  nature  is  of  more 
recent  date. 

As  water  at  the  usual  temperature  of  the  air  dis- 
solves rather  more  than  its  weight  of  this  salt,' we  have 
thus  a  ready  mode  of  delecting  its  adulterations  in 
general ;  and  as  it  is  often  of  consequence  to  know  how 
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much  alkali  a  particular  specimen  contains,  this  may 
be  ascertained  by  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  it  will 
saturate.  This  Halt  is  deliquescent.  It  consists  of  (i 
polassa+2.75  carbonic  acid=8.75. 

The  bi-carbonate  of  potassa  crystallizes  in  square- 
prisms,  the  apices  of  which  are  quadrangular  pyra- 
mids. It  has  a  urinous  but  not  caustic  taste  ;  changes 
the  syrup  of  violets  green:  boiling  water  di 
five-sixths  of  its  weight,  and  cold  water  one-fourth; 
alkohoL  even  when  hot,  win  not  dissolve  more  ihan 
l-1200th.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.012.  When  it  is 
very  pure  and  well  crystallized  it  effloresces  on  expo- 
sure to  a  dry  atmosphere,  though  it  was  formerly  con- 
sidered as  deliquescent.  It  was  thought  that  the  com- 
mon salt  of  tartar  of  the  shops  was  a  compound  or  this 
carbonate  and  pure  potassa;  the  latter  of  which,  being 
very  deliquescent,  attracts  the  moisture  of  the  air  till 
the  whole  is  dissolved.  From  its  smooth  feel,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  prepared,  the  old  chemists 
called  this  solution  oil  of  tartar  per  dcliquiom. 

The  bicarbonate  of  potassa  melts  with  a  gentle 
heat,  loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  amounting  to 
9-100th,  and  gives  out  a  portion  of  its  carbonic  acid  ; 
though  no  degree  of  heat  will  expel  the  whole  of  the 
acid.  Thus,  as  the  carbonate  of  potassa  is  always 
prepared  by  incineration  of  vegetable  substances,  and 
lixiviation,  it  must  be  in  the  intermediate  state ;  or 
that  of  a  carbonate  with  excess  of  alkali  :  and  to  ob- 
tain the  true  carbonate  we  must  saturate  this  salt  with 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  best  done  by  passing  the  acid 
in  the  state  of  gas  through  a  solution  of  the  salt  in 
twice  its  weight  of  water  ;  or,  if  we  want  the  potassa 
pure,  we  must  have  recourse  to  lime,  to  separate  that 
portion  of  acid  which  fire  will  not  expel. 

The  bicarbonate,  usually  called  super-carbonate  by 
the  apothecaries,  consists  of  2  primes  of  carbonic  acid 
=5.500,  1  of  potassa=6,  and  1  of  water=1.125,  in  all 
12.625. 

The  carbonate  of  soda  has  likewise  been  long 
known,  and  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the 
name  of  mineral  alkali.  In  commerce  it  is  usually 
called  barilla,  or  soda;  in  which  state,  however,  it  al- 
ways contains  a  mixture  of  earthy  bodies,  and  usually 
common  salt.  It  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  a 
small  portion  of  water,  filtering  the  solution,  evapo- 
rating at  a  low  heat,  and  skimming  off  the  crystals  of 
muriate  of  soda  as  they  form  on  its  surface.  When 
these  cease  to  form,  the  solution  may  be  suffered  to 
cool,  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  will  crystallize. 

It  is  found  abundantly  in  nature.  In  Egypt,  where 
it  is  collected  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  particu- 
larly after  the  desiccation  of  temporary  lakes,  it  has 
been  known  from  time  immemorial  by  the  name  of 
nitrum,  natron,  or  natrum.  A  great  deal  is  prepared 
in  Spain  by  incinerating  the  maritime  plant  of  salsola  ; 
and  it  is  manufactured  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
France,  from  different  species  of  sea  weeds.  It  is 
likewise  found  in  mineral  water,  and  also  in  some 
animal  fluids. 

It  1 1  \stallizes  in  irregular  or  rhomboidal  decandrous, 
formed  by  two  quadrangular  pyramids,  truncated  very 
near  their  bases.  Frequently  it  exhibits  only  rhomboi- 
dal lamina'.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.3591.  Its  taste  is 
urinous,  and  sligvtly  acrid,  without  being  caustic.  It 
changes  blue  vegetable  colours  to  a  green.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  less  than  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  twice 
its  weicht  of  cold.  It  is  one  of  the  most  efflorescent 
salts  known,  falling  completely  to  powder  in  no  long 
lime.  On  the  application  of  heat  it  is  soon  rendered 
fluid  from  the  great  quantity  of  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization; but  is  dried  by  a  continuance  ol  the  beat, 
and  then  melts.  It  is  somewhat  more  fusible  than  the 
carbonate  of  potassa,  promotes  the  fusion  of  earths  in 
a  greater  degTee,  and  forms  a  glass  of  better  quality. 
Like  that,  it  is  very  tenacious  of  a  certain  portion  of 
its  carbonic  acid.  It  consists  in  its  dry  state  of  4  soda, 
+2.75  acid,  =6.75. 

But  the  crystals  contain  10  prime  proportions  of 
water.  They  are  composed  of  22  soda,  +15.3  car- 
b nine  acid,  +62.7  water  in  100  parts,  or  of  1  prime  of 
soda  =4.1  of  carbonic  acid  =2.75,  and  10  of  water 
=  11.25,  in  whole  18. 

The  bi-carbonate  of  soda  may  be  prepared  by  sa- 
turating the  solution  of  the  preceding  salt  with  car 
boilie  acid  gas,  and  then  evaporating  with  a  very  gen- 
tle heat  to  dryness,  when  a  white  irregular  saline 
mass  is  obtained.    The  salt  is  not  crystallizablc.    Its 
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constituents  are  1  soda,  +5.50  carb.  acid,  +1  125 
water,  =10.025  ;  or  in  100  parts  37.4  soda,  +52  acid, 
+10.6  water. 

The  carbonate  of  magnesia,  in  a  state  of  Imperfect 
saturation  with  the  acid,  has  been  used  in  medicine 
lor  some  time  under  the  simple  name  of  m 
It  is  prepared  by  precipitation  from  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia  by  means  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  Equal 
parts  ot  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa, each  dissolved  in  its  own  weight  of  bolline 
water,  are  filtered  and  mixed  together  hot ;  thesulpbate 
Ol  potassa  is  separated  by  copious  washing  with  wa- 
ter; and  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  then  left  to 
drain,  and  afterward  spread  thin  on  paper  and  car 
ned  to  the  drying  stove.  When  once  dried  it  will  be- 
in  triable  white  calves,  or  a  fine  powder. 

To  obtain  carbonate  of  magnesia  saturated  with 
acid,  a  solution  of  Sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be 
M  with  a  solution  ot'  carbonate  of  potassa 
and  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  bonis,  as  the  superflu- 
ous cafbonic  acid  that  held  it  in  solution  Hies  off,  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia  will  crystallize  h\verj  regulai 
transparent  prisms  of  six  equal  sides.  It  may  lie 
equally  obtained  by  dissolving  magnesia  in  w  ater  im 
pregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  exposing  the  solu- 
tion to  the  open  air. 

These  crystals  soqn  lose  their  transparency,  and  be- 
come covered  With  a  white  powder.  Exposed  to  the 
fire  in  a  crucible,  they  decrepitate  slightly,  lose  their 
water  and  acid,  fall  to  powder,  and  are  reduced  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  original  weight.     When  the  common 

carbonate  is  calcined  in  the  grate,  it  appears  as  if 
boiling,  from  the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  ;  a  small 
portion  ascends  like  a  vapour,  and  is  deposited  in  a 
white  powder  on  the  cold  bodies-w  ith  which  it  comes 
into  contact;  and  in  a  dark  place,  toward  the  end  of 
the  operation,  it  shines  with  a  bluish  phosphoric  liL'ht. 
It  thus  loses  half  its  weight,  and  the  magnesia  is  left 
quite  pure.  ? 

As  the  magnesia  nf  the  shops  is  sometimes  adulte- 
rated with  chalk,  this  may  be  detected  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  eight  or  ten 
times  its  weight  of  «ater,  as  this  will  form  with  the 
magnesia  a  very  soluble  salt,  while  the  sulphate  of 

lime    will  remain    undissolved.      Calcined    magnesia 

should  dissolve  in  this  dilute  acid  without  any  effer- 
vescence. 

The  crystallized  carbonate  dissolves  in  foily-ei^ht 
times  its  Weight  Of  cold  water  ;  1he  common  carbonate 
requires  at  least  ten  limes  as  much,  and  first  forms  u 
paste  wilh  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid. 

The  carbonate  of  ammonia,  once  Vulgarly  known  by 
the  name  of  volatile  sal  ammoniac,  and  abroad  by  that 
of  English  volatile  suit,  because  it  was  first  prepared 
in  this  country,  was  commonly  called  mild  volatile 
alkali,  before  its  true  nature  was  known. 

When  very  pure  it  is  in  a  crystalline  form,  but  sel- 
dom very  regular.  Its  crystals  are  so  small, that  His 
difficult  to  determine  their  figure.  The  taste  and  smell 
of  this  salt  are  the  same  with  those  of  pure  ammonia, 
but  much  weaker.  It  turns  the  colour  of  violets  green, 
and  that  of  tumeric  brown.  It  is  soluble  in  rather 
more  than  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  its 
own  weight  of  hot  water;  but  a  boiling  heat  volati- 
lizes it.  When  pure,  and  thoroughly  saturated,  it  is 
not  perceptibly  alterable  in  the  air;  but  when  it  has 
an  excess  of  ammonia,  it  softens  and  grows  moist.  It 
cannot  he  doubted,  however,  that  it  is  soluble  in  air ; 
for  if  left  in  an  open  vessel,  it  gradually  diminishes  in 
weieht,  and  its  peculiar  smell  is  diffused  to  a  certain 
distance.  Heat  readily  sublimes,  but  does  not  decom 
pose  it 

It  has  been  prepared  by  the  destructive  distillation 
Of  animal  substances,  and  some  others,  in  large  iron 
pots,  with  a  fire  increased  by  degrees  to  a  strong  red- 
heat,  the  aqueous  liquor    that   first  comes  over  bebig 

removed,  that  tin-  salt  might  not  be  dissolved  in  it 

Thus  we  had  the  salt  of  hartshorn,  salt  of  soot,  (ssrn-. 
tial  salt  of  vipers,  &c.  If  the  salt  were  dissolved  in 
the  water,  it  was  called  spirit  of  the  substance  from 
which  it  was  obtained.     Thus,  however,  it  was  much 

contaminated  by  a  fmtid  animal  oil,  from  which  it  re- 
quired to  he  subsequently  purified,  and  is  much  better 
fabricated  by  mixing  one  pan  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
and  two  of  carbonate  of  lime,  both  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  subliming  in  an  earthen  retort. 
Sir  H.  Davy  has  shown  that  its  component  parts 
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vary,  according  to  the  maimer  of  preparing  tt.  The 
lower  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  formed,  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  acid  and  water.  Thus,  if 
formed  at  the  temperature  of  300°,  it  contains  nunc 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  alkali ;  if  at  60°,  not  more  than 
twenty  per  cent. 

There  arc  three  or  four  definite  comrioundsof  carbo- 
nic acid  and  ammonia. 

The  first  is  the  solid  sub-carbonate  of  the  shops.  It 
consists  of  55  carbonic  acid,  30  ammonia,  and  15  wa- 
ter; or  probably  of  3  primes  carDonic  acid,  5  ammo- 
nia, and  2  water;  in  all  14.7  for  its  equivalent. 

2d,  Gay  Lussac  has  shown  that  when  100  volumes 
of  ammonincal  gas  are  mixed  with  50  of  carbonic 
acid,  tlie  two  gases  precipitate  in  a  Bolid  salt,  which 
must  consist  by  weight  of  561-3  acid  -|-43  8-3  alkali, 
being  in  the  ratio  of  a  prime  equivalent  ofei 

3d,  When  the  pungent  sub-carbonate  is  exposed  in 
powder  to  the  air,  it  becomes  scentless  by  the  evapo- 
ration  of  a  definite  portion  of  this  ammonia.  It  is  then 
a  compound  of  about  55  or  56  carbonic  acid,  21.5  am- 
monia, and  2-2.5  water.  It  may  be  represented  by  2 
primes  of  acid,  1  of  ammonia,  and  2  of  water,  =9.875. 

Another  compound,  it  lias  been  supposed,  may  lie 
prepared  by  passing  carbonic  acid  through  a  solution 
of  the  sub-carbonate  till  it  be  saturated.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  supposed  to  yield  the  same  product  as 
the  last  salt.  Lussac  infers  the  neutral  carbonate  to 
consist  of  equal  volumes  of  the  two  ga.-es,  though  they 
will  not  directly  combine  in  these  proportions.  This 
would  give  18.1  to  40.5 ;  the  very  proportions  in  the 
scentless  salt.    For  46.5:  18.1:  .55:  21.42. 

It  is  well  known  as  a  stimulant  usually  put  into 
smelling-bottles,  frequently  with  the  addition  of  sonic 
odoriferous  oil. 

Fourcroy  has  found,  that  an  amnwiiiaco-u,. 
carbonate  is  formed  on  some  occasions.  Thus,  if  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  be  decomposed  by  magnesia  in 
the  moist  way,  leaving  these  two  substances  in  con 
tact  with  each  other  in  a  bottle  closely  stopped,  a  com- 
plete decomposition  will  not  take  place,  but  a  portion 
of  this  trisali  will  be  formed.  The  same  will  take 
place  if  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  water, 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  be  precipitated  by 
pure  ammonia;  or  if  aninioniaco -uiagnesitm  sulphate, 
nitrate,  or  muriate,  be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
potassa  or  of  soda. 

The  properties  of  this  triple  salt  arc  not  much 
known,  but  it  crystallizes  differently  from  the  carbo- 
nate of  either  of  its  bases,  and  has  its  own  laws  of  so- 
lubility and  decomposition. 

Tlte  carbonate  of  glucine  is  in  a  white,  dull,  clotty 
powder,  never  dry,  but  greasy,  and  soft  to  the  feel.  It 
is  not  sweet,  like  the  other  salts  of  glucine,  but  insipid. 
It  is  very  light,  insoluble  in  water,  perfectly  unaltera- 
ble by  the  air,  but  very  readily  decomposed  by  fire.  A 
saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  takes  up 
a  certain  portion  of  this  carbonate,  and  forms  with  it  a 
triple  salt. 

Carbonic  acid  does  not  appear  to  be  much  disposed 
to  unite  with  argillaceous  earth.  Most  clays,  how- 
ever, afford  a  small  quantity  of  this  acid  by  heat.  The 
snowy  white  substance,  resembling  chalk,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  lac  lumr,  is  found  to  consist  almost 
wholly  of  alumina,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid.  A 
saline  substance,  consisting  of  two  six-sided  pyramids, 
joined  at  one  common  base,  weighing  five  or  six  grains, 
and  of  a  taste  somewhat  resembling  alum,  was  pro- 
duced by  leaving  an  ounce  phial  of  water  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  a  redundancy  of  alumina,  ex- 
posed to  spontaneous  evaporation  for  some  months. 

Vauquelin  has  found,  that  carbonate  of  zirconc  may 
be  formed  by  evaporating  muriate  of  zircone,  redis- 
solving  it  in  water,  and  precipitating  by  the  alkaline 
carbonate.  He  also  adds,  that  it  very  readily  com- 
bines, so  as  to  form  a  triple  salt,  with  cither  of  the 
three'alkaline  carbonates."—  Ure's  Chem.  Did. 

This  gas  is  much  esteemed  in  the  cure  of  typhus 
fevers  and  of  irritability  and  weakness  of  stomach, 
producing  vomiting.  Against  the  former  disa 
Riven  by  administering  yest,  bottled  porter,  and  the 
like-  and  for  the  latter  it  is  disengaged  from  the  car- 
bonated alkali  by  lemon  juice,  in  a  draught  given 
while  effervescing. 

CARBONIC  OXIDE.     Gaseous  oxide  of  carbon. 
"  A  gaseous  compound  of  one  prime  equivalent  ol  car- 
bon, and  one  of  oxygen,  consisting  by  weight  of  0.75 
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of  the  former,  and  1.00  of  the  latter.  Hence  the  prim" 
of  the  compound  is  1.75. the  same  as  thai  Ol 
This  gas  cannot  be  formed  by  the  chemist  by  the  direct 
combination  of  its  constituents;  for  at  the  tempera 
ue  for  effecting  a  union,  the  carbon  attracts1 
iis  full  dose  of  oxygen,  and  tbj  carbonic 

acid.-    It  m  charcoal  to  a 

Ion-  continued  heal.     The  last  produi  I 
ionic  o\idc. 

To  obtain  it  pure,  however,  our  only  plan  is  to  aD 
Stract  one  proportion  of  oxygen  from  carbonic  acid, 
either  in  us  gaseous  state,  or  as  condensed  in  the  car- 
bonates. 

If  we  subject  to  a  strong  heal,  in  a  gun  barrel  or  re- 
tort, a  mixture  of  any  dry  earthy  carbonate,  such  as 
chalk,  or  carbonate  of  strontiles,  with  metallic  tilings 
or  charcoal,  the  combined  acid  is  resolved  into  the 
gaseous  oxide  of  carbon.  The  most  oonyenient  mix 
lure  is  equal  parts  of  dried  chalk  and  iron,  or  zinc 
tilings. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  gas  is  stated  by  i..iy 
Lussac  andThenard,  from  theoretical  considerations, 
to  be  0.96782,  though  Mr.  Cruikshanks's  experimental 
estimate  was  0.9569. 

This  gas  bums  with  a  dark  blue  flame,  Sir  H. 
Davy  bis  shown,  that  though  carbonic  oxide,  in  its 
combustion,  produces  less  heat  than  other  inflamma- 
ble gases,  it  may  be  kindled  at  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture. It  inflames  in  the  atmosphere,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  an  iron  wire  heated  to  dull  redness, 
u  heicus  carburetted  hydrogen  is  not  inflammable  by  a 
similar  wire,  unless  it  is  heated  to  whiteness,  so  as  to 
burn  with  sparks.  It  requires,  lor  its  combustion,  half 
its  volume  of  oxygen  gas,  producing  one  volume  of 
carbonic  acid.  It  is  not  decomposable  by  any  of  the 
simple  combustibles,  except,  potassium  and  sodium. 
When  potassium  is  heated  in  a  portion  of  the  gas, 
poiassa  is  formed  with  the  precipitation  of  charcoal, 
ami  rlir  disengagement  of  heat  and  light.  Perhaps 
iron,  al  a  high  temperature,  would  condense  the  oxy 
gen  and  carbon  by  its  strong  affinity  for  Hi 
stances.  Water  condenses] -50th  of  its  bulk  of  the  gas. 
The  above  processes  are  those  usually  prescribed  in 
our  systematic  works,  for  procuring  the  oxide  of  car- 
bon. In  some  of  them,  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid  is 
evolved,  which  may  be  withdrawn  by  washing  (he 
'oduct  with  weak  solution  of  potassa,  or 
milk  of  lime.  We  avoid  the  chance  of  this  impurity 
by  extricating  the  gas  from  a  mixture  of  dry  carbon- 
ate of  barytesand  iron  filings,  or  of  oxide  of  zinc,  and 
previously  calcined  charcoal.  The  gaseous  product 
from  the  first  mixture,  is  pure  oxide  of  carbon.  Oxide 
of  iron,  and  pure  barytes,  remain  in  the  retort.  Car- 
bonic oxide,  when  respired,  is  fatal  to  animal  life. 
Sir  II.  Davy  took  three  inspirations  of  it,  mixed  with 
about  one-fourth  of  common  air  ;  the  effect  was  a  tem- 
porary loss  of  sensation,  which  was  succeeded  by  gid- 
diness, sickness,  acute  pains  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  extreme  debility.  Some  days  elapsed  be- 
fore be  entirely  recovered.  Since  then,  Mr.  Witter  of 
Dublin  was  struck  down  in  an  apoplectic  condition, 
by  breathing  this  gas;  but  be  was  speedily  restored  br 
the  inhalation  of  oxygen.  See  an  interesting  account 
of  this  experiment,  by  Mr.  Witter,  in  Hie  Phil  Mac 
vol.  43.  *' 

When  a  mixture  of  it  and  chlorine  is  exposed  to 
sunshine,  a  curious  compound,  discovered  by  Dl 
John  Davy,  is  formed,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
phosgene  gas.  It  has  been  called  chlorocarbonic  acid 
though  chlorocarhonous  acid  seems  a  more  appropriate 
name." —  Ure's  Clu  m 

CARBUNCLE.  1.  The  name  of  a  gem  hiehli 
prized  by  the  ancients,  probably  the  alamandinc  a  va 
riety  of  noble  garnet. 

2.  The  name  of  a  disease.     8ee  Anthrax. 

CARBU'NCyLUS.  (Djminutiveof  curbo,  a  burn 
ing  coal.)     A'carbuncle.     See  Anthrax. 

CARBURET.  Carliurelum.  A  combination  of 
charcoal  with  any  other  substance:  thus  carburetter 
hydrogen  is  hydrogen  holding  caibon  in  solution  ■  car 
buret  ted  iron  is  steel,  &c. 

Carburet  of  BtJLPHVR.  Bulpburet  of  carbon 
Alkohol  of  sulphur.  "  This  interesting  liquid  was  ori 
ginally  obtained  by  Lampadius  in  distilling  a  mixture 
ol  pulverized  pyrites  and  charcoal  in  an  earthen  re 
tort,  and  was  considered  by  him  as  a  peculiar  com 
pound  of  sulphur  and  hydrogen.    But  Clement  and 
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Dcsormcs  first  ascertained  its  true  constitution  to  be 
carburetted  sulpbur ;  and  they  invented  a  process  of 
great  simplicity,  for  at  once  preparing  it,  and  proving 
its  nature.  Thoroughly  calcined  charcoul  is  to  be  put 
into  a  porcelain  tube,  that  traverses  a  furnace  at  a 
slight  angle  of  Inclination.  To  the  higher  end  of  the 
tube,  a  retort  of  glass, containing  sulphur,  is  luted; 
and  to  the  lower  end  is  attached  an  »dopter  tube, 
which  enters  into  a  bottle  with  two  tubulures,  half  full 
ol  water,  and  surrounded  with  very  cold  watei 
From  the  othei  aperture  of  the  bottle,  a  bent  tube  pro- 
ceeds into  i  in-  pneumatic  trough.  When  the  porcelain 
tube  is  brought  into  a  Male-  of  ignition,  heat  is  applied 
to  the  sulphur,  winch  subliming  Into  the  tube,  com- 
bines with  tin-  charcoal,  forming  the  liquid  carburet. 
Tin-  carburet  of  sulphur  dissolves  camphor,  it 
does  not  unite  with  water  ;  but  very  readily  with  alko- 
hol  and  a-ther.  With  chloride  of  azot  it  tonus  a  non- 
detonating  compound.  Tin;  waters  of  potassa,  bary- 
tes,  and  lone,  slowly  decompose  it,  with  the  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  combines  with  ammonia  and 
lime,  forming  carbo-sulphurets.  The  carburet,  satu- 
rated with  ammoniacal  gas,  forms  a  yellow  pulveru- 
lent substance,  which  sublimes  unaltered  in  •  lose  ves- 
sels, Imt  is  so  deliquescent  that  it  cannot  be  passed 
from  one  vessel  to  another  without  absorbing  moisture. 
When  heated  in  that  state,  crystals  of  hydrosulphuret 
ol  ammonia  form.    The  compound  with  lime  is  made 

by  heating  some  quicklime  in  a  tube,  and  causing  the 
vapour  of  carburet  to  pass  through  it.     The  lime  be 

comes  incandescent  at  the  instant  of  combhv n. 

When  the  carburet  is  let!  for  some  weeks  in  contact 
with  nitro -muriatic  acid,  it  is  com  cited  into  a  sub- 
stance having  very  much  the  appearance  and  pi 
properties  of  eamphor;  being  soluble  In  alkohol  and 
oil.  and  insoluble  in  water.  This  substance  is,  ac- 
cording to  Berzelius,  a  triple  acid,  composed  of  two 
atoms  of  muriatic  acid,  one  atom  of  sulphurous  acid, 
and  one  atom  or  carbonic  acid.  He  calls  it,  muriatico 
sulphurous-carbonic  acid. 

When  potassium  Is  heated  in  the  vapour  of  the  car 
buret,  it  burns  with  a  reddish  flame,  and  a  black  film 
appears  on  the  surface,  on  admitting  water,  a  green- 
ish solution  of-BuIphuret  of  potassa  is  obtained,  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  charcoal.  From  its  vapour  pass- 
ing through  ignited  muriate  of  silver,  without  occa- 
sioning any  reduction  of  tin-  metal,  it  is  demonstrated 
that  this  carburet  is  destitute  of  hydrogen. 

When  the  compound  of  potassa,  water,  and  carbu- 
ret of  sulphur,  is  added  to  metallic  solutions,  precipi- 
tates of  a  peculiar  kind,  called  carbo-sulphurets,  are 
obtained. 

Carburet  of  sulphur  was  found  by  Dr.  Brewster  to 
exc.ed  all  fluid  bodies  in  refractive  power,  and  even 
the  solids,  Hint-glass,  topaz,  and  tourmaline.  In  dis- 
persive power  it  exceeds  every  tluid  substance  except 
oil  of  cassia,  holding  an  intermediate  place  between 
phosphorus  and  balsam  ofTolu." — (Ire. 

CaRBTJRRTTEO  iivnuooEN  gas.  Carbonated  hydro- 
gen gas ;  Heavy  inflammable  air;  Hydro-carbonate, 
defiant  gas.  Hydroguret  of  carbon.  "Of  this  com- 
pound gas  we  have  two  species,  differing  in  the  pro- 
portions of  tin-  constituents.  The  first,  consisting  of 
1  prime  equivalent  of  each,  is  carburetted  hydrogen; 
tin  second,  ol  I  prime  of  carbon,  and  2  of  hydrogen,  is 
subearburetted  hydrogen. 

1.  Carburetted  hydrogen,  the  percarburctted  of  the 
French  chemists,  is,  according  to  Air.  Brande,  the  only 
definite  compound  of  these  two  elements.  Toprepare 
it,  we  mix,  in  a  silass  retort,  1  part  of  alkohol  and  4  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  expose  the  retort  to  a  moderate 
heat.  The  gas  is  usually  received  over  water  ;  though 
lie  Sausstue  states,  that  this  liquid  absorbs  more  than 
l-7th  of  its  volume  of  tin  -s.t^.  It  is  destructive  of  ani- 
mal life.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.078,  according  to 
Saussure.  KM)  cubic  inches  weigh  28.80  gr.  It  pos- 
sesses all  the  mechanical  properties  of  air.  It  is  invi- 
sible, and  void  of  taste  and  smell,  when  it  lias  been 
washed  from  a  little  cethereous  vapour.  The  effect  of 
heat  on  this  gas  is  curious.  When  passed  through  a 
porcelain  tube,  heated  to  a  cherry  red,  it  lets  fall  a 
portion  of  charcoal,  and  nearly  doubles  its  volume.  At 
a  higher  temperature  it  depoaites  more  charcoal,  and 
augments  in  bulk  ;  till  finally,  at  the  greatest  heat  to 
which  we  can  expose  it,  it  lets  fall  almost  the  whole  of 
ttscarbon,  and  assumes  a  volume  :!'.  limes  greater  than 
it  had  at  first.    These  remarkable  results,  ubseived 
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wuh  great  care,  have  Induced  the  illustrious  EerthoJ 
let  to  conclude,  with  much  plausibility,  that  hydrogen 
and  caibon  combine  m  i„Uny  successive  propoitions. 
I  be  transmission  of  a  series  of  electric  sparks  through 
this  gas,  produces  a  similar  effect  with  that  of  siaiple 

Carburetted  hydrogen  burns  with  a  splendid  white 
flame.  When  mixed  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  oxy- 
gen and  kindled  by  a  taper  or  the  electric  spark,  it  ex- 
plode* wuh  great  violence. 

When  this  gas  is  mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of  thlo 
rme,  tli.-  gaseous  mixture  is  condensed  over  water  into 
a  peculiar  oily  looking  compound.  Hence  this  cubu 
retted  hydrogen  was  called  bj  , .,  lhR  as 

sociated  Dutch  chemists,  olefiant  <ra„-.  Robiquel  and 
«  o In.  formed  tin.  liquid  in  considerable  quantities,  bv 
making  two  currents  of  its  constituent  gases  meet  in  a 
glass  globe.  The  oleiiaut  gas  should  be  in  rather  lareer 
quantity  than  the  chlorine,  otherwise  the  liqu.d  be- 
comes ot  a  green  colour,  and  acquires  acid  properties. 
When  it  is  washed  with  water,  and  distilled  Off  dry 
muriate  of  lime,  it  may  be  regarded  as  pure.  It  is  then 
a  limpid  colourless  essence  of  a  pleasant  flavour,  ami 
a  sharp,  sweet,  and  nol  disagreeable  taste.  At  45°  its 
specific  gravity  is  2.2201.  Dr.  Thompson  calls  this 
fluid  chloric,  tether,  and  it  may  with  propriety,  Mr 
Brande  thinks,  be  termed  hydro-chloride  of  carbon. 

(  Heliaut  gas  is  elegantly  analyzed  by  heating  sulpbur 

m  it  over  mercury.     One  cubic  inch  of  it,  with  2  grains 

ol  sulphur,  yields 2 cubic  inches  of  sulphuretted  hy- 

ii  I  charcoal  is  deposited.    Now  we  know  that 

the  latter  lms  contains  just  itsown  volume  of  hydrogen. 

2.  Subearburetted  hydrogen.  This  gas  is  supposed 
to  be  procured  in  a  state  of  definite  composition,  from 
tile  mud  or  stagnant  pools  or  ditches.  We  have  only 
to  liil  a  wide  mouthed  goblel  with  water,  and  invert- 
ing it  in  the  ditch  water,  stir  the. bottom  with  astick. 
Gas  rises  into  Hie  goblet. 

The  lire  damp  of  mines  is  a  similar  gas  to  that  of 
I'liere  is  in  both  cases  an  admixture  of  car- 
bonic  and,  which  lime  or  potassa  water  will  remove. 
A  proportion  of  air  is  also  present,  the  quantity  of 
which  can  be  ascertained  by  analysis.  By  igniting 
acetate  of  potassa  in  a  gnu  barrel,  an  analogous  species 
of  lias  is  obtained. 

Subearburetted  hydrogen  is  destitute  of  colour,  taste, 
and  smell.  It  burns  with  a  yellow  flame,  like  that  of 
a  candle. 

As  the  gas  of  ditches  and  the  choke-damp  of  mines 
is  evidently  derived  from  the  action  of  water  on  de- 
caying vegetable  or  carbonaceous  matter,  we  can  un- 
derhand that  a  similar  product  will  be  obtained  by 
passing  water  over  ignited  charcoal,  or  by  heating 
moistened  charcoal  or  vegetable  matter  in  retorts.  The 
gases  are  here,  however,  a  somewhat  complex  mix- 
ture, as  well  as  what  we  obtain  by  igniting  pit  coal 
and  wood  in  iron  retorts.  The  combustion  of  subear- 
buretted hydrogen  with  common  air  takes  place  only 
when  they  are  mixed  in  certain  proportions.  If  from 
(i  to  12  parts  of  air  be  mixed  with  one  of  carburetted 
hydrogen,  we  have  explosive  mixtures.  Proportions 
beyond  these  limits  will  not  explode.  In  like  manner, 
from  1  to  2A  of  oxygen  must  be  mixed  with  one  of  the 
combustible  gas,  otherwise  we  have  no  explosion.  Sir 
II.  Davy  says,  that  this  gas  has  a  disagreeable  empy- 
reuinatic  smell,  and  that  water  absorDs  l-30lh  of  its 
volume  of  it." — Ure. 

CA'ItCARUS.  (From  Kapxaipu),  to  resound.)  Car- 
caros.  A  fever  in  which  the  patient  has  a  continual 
honor  and  trembling,  with  an  unceasing  sounding  in 
his  ears. 

Ca'rcax.  (From  xapa,  a  head.)  A  species  of  pop- 
py, with  a  very  large  head. 

Ca'rcer.  A  remedy,  according  to  Paracelsus,  for 
restraining  the  motions  of  body,  the  extravagant  and 
libidinous  conversation  in  some  disorders;  as  in  Chorea 
Sancli  Viti,  &c. 

Carche'sius.  (Kapxnowi.  The  openings  at  the 
top  of  a  ship's  mast  through  which  the  rope  passes.)  A 
name  of  some  bandages  noticed  by  Galen,  and  de- 
scribed by  Oribasius. 

CARCINO'MA.  (.Carcinoma,  atis.n.  From  itap- 
kivos,  a  cancer.)     See  Cancer. 

OARCINUS.  (KapAivos,  a  cancer.)  Carcinos-  See 
Cancer. 

Cardama'ntica.  (From  xapianov,  the  nasturtium  ) 
A  species  of  sciatica  cresses. 
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Caidamele'um.  A  medicine  of  no  note,  mentioned 
by  Galen. 

CARDAMI'NE.  (Cardamine  cs.  f. ;  from  Kandta, 
iln  In  .irt ,  because  it  acts  as  a  cordial  and  ftrengtbener, 
or  from  its  having  the  taste  of  cardamum,  that  is,  nas- 
turtium, or  cress.)  Cuckoo-flower.  1.  The' name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Limuean  system.  Class,  Te- 
tredynamia;  Order,  Siliquosa. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  cuckoo-flower. 
See  Cardamine  pratensis. 

Cardamine  pratensis.  The  systemaUc  nam.'  ol 
the  common  ladies'  smock,  or  cuckoo-flower,  called 
cariamine  in  the  pharmacopoeias.  Cardamantica ; 
JVaiturtium ;  aquaticum;  Culifios ;  Ibens sophia; 
Cardamine  :— foliis  pinnatis,foliolis,  radualibus  sab- 
rotundis.caulinislanceolatts ol  Liniueus.  i  lie  flowei 
has  a  place  in  the  materia  medica.  upon  the  authority 
of  Sir  George  baker,  who  has  published  n\  e  cases,  two 
of  Chorea  Sancti  Viti,  one  of  spasmodic  asthma,  one  ol 
hemiplegia,  and  a  case  of  spasmodic  affections  ot  the 
lower  limbs,  wherein  the  flares  cardamtnes  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  successfully  used.  A  variety  of 
virtues  have  been  given  to  this  plant,  but  it  does  not 
deserve  the  attention  of  praetitioro 

CARDAMOMUM.  (From  Kap&aixov  and  auiouov: 
because  it  partakes  of  the  nature,  and  is  like  both  the 
cardamum  and  amomum.)  The  cardamom.  bee 
imomum,  Klettaria,  and  IUteium. 

Cardamomum  majus.     SecJlmomumgranumpura- 

^Cardamomum  medium.     The  seeds  correspond,  in 
■every  respect,  with  the  less,  except  in  being  twice  as 
lone  but  no  thicker  than  the  Cardamomum  minus:. 
Cardamomum   minus.      See   Klettaria    cardamo- 

"'c'ardamomum  piperatum.     Sec  Amomum  granum 

^CARDAMOMUM    SIBERIENSE.       See    Illiciuill    Stclla- 

*"c  VRD  AMUM.  (From  icapcW,  the  heart;  because 
it  comforts  and  strengthens  the  heart  )  The  carda- 
mum     bee  Amomum,  Elcttaria,  and  Ilhrmm. 

CVRDIA.     (From  Ktap,  the  heart.)     1.  This  term 
was  applied  by  the  Creeks  to  the  heart. 
3    The  superior  opening  of  the  stomach. 
CARDIAC.     (Cardiacus  ;  from  KuprW,  the  heart.) 
A  cordial.     See  Cordial.  -       _ 

Cardiaca  conkectio.    Bee  Confeetto  aromattca. 
Cardiaca  herba.     So  named  from  the  supposed  re- 
lief it  gives  In  (huttings  and  disorders  of  the  stomach. 
The  pharmacopoeia]  name  ol' the  plant  called  Mother- 
wort.   See  Leonums  rardiaca. 

Cardiaca  passio.  The  cardiac  passion.  Ancient 
writers  frequently  mention  a  disorder  under  this  name, 
which  consists  of  that  oppression  and  distress  which 
often  accompanies  fainting.  _ 

Cardiacus  morbus.  A  name  by  which  the  an- 
cients called  the  typus  fever. 

CARDIA'LGIA.      (From  Kapha,   the  cardia,  and 
u\yos  pain.)      Pain  at  the  stomach.     The  heartburn. 
Dr.Cullen  ranks  it  as  a  [symptom  of  dyspepsia.    Hear! 
burn  is  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  stomach,  with 
anxiety,  a  heat  more  or  less  violent,  and  sometimes  at- 
tended with  oppression,  faintness,  an  inclination  to 
vomit,  or  a  plentiful  discharge  of  clear  lymph,  like 
saliva'     This  pain  may  arise  from  various  and  differ- 
ent causes;  Buchaajlattw;  from  sharp  humours,  either 
acid  bilious,  or  rancid ;  from  worms  gnawing  and  vel- 
Iicating  the  coats  of  the  stomach  ;  from  acrid  and  pun- 
gent food,  such  as  spices,  aromatics,  &c. ;  as  also  from 
rheumatit  and  gouty  humours,  ot  surf eits;  from  loo 
free  a  use  of  tea,  or  watery  fluids  relaxing  the  stomach, 
&c  •  from  the  natural  mucus  being  abraded,  particu- 
larly in  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach. 
Cardialgia  sputatoria.    See  Pyrosis. 
CaRDIhe'lech.     (From  Kapo<a,the  heart,  and  k- 
leck  Heb.  a  governor.)    A  fictitious  term  in  Do iasus  s 
Encyclopedia,  by  which  he  would  express  a  particular 
S principle  in  the  heart,  appointed  to  what  we 
call  the  vital  functions. 
Cardimo'n  a.    Pain  at  the  stomach. 
Cardinal  flowers.    Set -Lobelia. 
Cardinamentum.    (From  cardo,  a  hinge.)    An  ar- 
ticulation  like  a  hinge.  .    ,„.,mi„ 

CARDIO'GMUS.  (From  Kaooiiooau),  to  have  a  pain 
in  the  stomach.)  1.  A  dressing  pain  at  the  praxor- 
dia  or  stomach. 
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2.  An  aneurism  in  or  near  the  heart,  H  liich  occa- 
sions paiii  in  the  prsscordii.  ,.„„<!•- 

:t.  A  vainly  of  the  Exangia  ancunsma  ol  uoou  a 
nosological  arrangement.  , 

CAHDIGNCHUS.  (From  Kapha,  the  heart,  ana 
„,  Kos,a  tumour.)  An  aneurism  In  the  heart,  oi  in  im- 
aorta  near  the  heart.  , 

CA.ti>io.«oirs.  (From  Kapha,  the  heart,  ana 
nrputVKW,  to  wound.)     One  who  hath  a  wound  in  hi  J 

CARDI'XIS.  (Prom  KapSia,  the  heart.)  EmprM- 
litis  oi  Good.  Inflammation  ol  the  heart.  Jl 
is  a  genus  of  disease  arranged  by  Culleil  In  the  class 
Pyrexia-,  and  order  Phlegmasia!.  It  is  known  bypy- 
rexia,  pain  in  the  region  oTtftrifceart,  great  anxiety,  asm- 
cultj  of  breathing,  cough,  irregular  pulse,  palpita  on, 
and  fainting,  and  the  other  symptomsoi  Inflammauon. 

The  treatment  of  carditis  is,  in  a  gnat  measure, 
similar  to  that  of  pneumonia,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
blood  freely,  as  well  generally  as  locally,  and  apply  a 
blister  near  the  part.  Purging  may  be  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  pneumonia;  and  the  use  o  di- 
eitalis  is  more  important,  to  lessen  the  irritability  of 
the  heart.  It  is  eiiually  desirable  to  promote  diapho- 
resis, hut  expectoration  is  not  so  much  to  be  looked 
for,  unless  indeed,  as  very  often  happens,  the  inflam- 
mation should  have  extended,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
lungs. 

( 'AimiTE.     See  organic  relics.  .     ,     .  „   . 

CA'RDO.  A  hinge.  1.  The  articulation  called 
Gingh/rnvs. 

'2.  The  second  vertebra  of  the  neck. 

Cakdo'mum.     Wine  medicated  with  herbs.— Para- 

L  Cardopa'tium.  The  low  carlinc  thistle.  Most  pro- 
bably the  Carlina  acquits  of  Linnxus,  said  to  be  dia- 
phoretic. , 

CA'RDUUS.  (Jl  carere,quasi  aptus  carendtc  lana, 
being  tit  to  tease  wool;  or  from  KCtpto,  to  abrade;  so 
named  from  its  roughness,  which  abrades  and  tears 
whatever  it  meets  with.)  The  thistle  or  teasel.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Limuean  system. 
Class,  Syngenesis  Order,  Polygamia  equaUti. 
•  8  acanthus.     The  bear's  breech. 

Carduus  altilis.     The  artichoke. 

Carduus  arvensis.  The  way-thistle.  See  Serra- 
lula  arvensis. 

Carduus  benedictus.     See  Ccntaurca. 

Carduus  iuemorriioidalis.  The  common  creep- 
ing way-thistle.     Scrratula  arvensis  of  Linnseue. 

Carduus  lacteus.     See  Carduus  marianus 

Carduus  maris:.    See  Carduus  marianus. 

Carduus  marianus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
officinal  Carduus  mariw.  Common  milk-thistle,  or 
Lady's  thistle.  Carduus  :  foliis  amplexicaulibus,  has 
tato-pinnatifidis,  spinosis ;  calycibus  aphyllis ;  spinis 
caliculatis,  duplicato-spinosis,  of  Linnseus.  Th( 
of  this  plant,  and  the  herb,  have  been  employed  medi- 
cinally. The  former  contain  a  bitter  oil,  and  are  re- 
commended as  relaxants.  The  juice  of  the  latter  is 
said  to  lie  salutary  in  dropsies,  in  the  dose  of  four 
ounce  ling  to  Miller,   to   he  efficacious 

against,  pungent  pains.  The  leaves  when  young  sur- 
pass, when  boiled,  the  finest  cabbage,  and  in  that  state 
arc  diuretic. 

Carduus  sativus.    The  artichoke. 

Carduus  solstitialis.  The  Culcitrapa  officinalis 
Of  Linuauis. 

Carduus  tomentosus.  The  woolly  thistle.  See 
Onopordium  aeanthium. 

CAREBA'RIA.  (From  Kapn,  the  head,  and  (lapof, 
weight.)     A  painful  and  uneasy  heaviness  of  the  head. 

CARE'NUM.  (From  Kapn,  l'ie  head.)  Galen  uses 
this  word  for  the  head. 

Carenum  visum.    Strong  wine. 

Careum.  (From  Caria,  the  country  whence  they 
were  brought.)     The  caraway. 

CA'REX.     (Carex,  icis,  foam,  from  careo,  not  quia 

carcat,  but  because,  from  its  roughness,  it  is  fit 

ad  carendum,  to  card,  tease,  or  pull.)     Sedge.      Tho 

name  of  a  genus  of  plants  ft  the  Limuean  system 

Class,  Munwcia;  Order,  Trie.,-- 

Carex  arenaria.  The  systematic  name  of  the  offi- 
cinal sarsajxirilla  gcrmanira,  which  grows  plentifully 
on  the  sea  coast.  The  root  has  been  found  serviceable 
in  some  mucal  affections  of  the  trachea,  in  rheumatic 
pains,  and  gouty  affections.    These  roots,  and  those  of 
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the  earex  hirta,  are  mixed  with  the  true  sarsaparilla, 
which  they  much  resemble. 

CA'RICA.  (From  Carta,  the  place  where  they 
were  cultivated.)     The  fig.     See  Ficus  carica. 

Carica  pataya.  Papaw-tree.  This  is  a  native  of 
both  Indies,  and  the  Guinea  coast  of  Africa.  When 
the  roundish  fruit  are  nearly  ripe,  the  inhabitants  of 
India  boil  and  eat  them  with  their  meat,  as  we  do  tur- 
nips. They  have  somewhat  the  flavour  of  a  pompion. 
Previous  to  boiling,  they  soak  them  for  some  time  in 
salt  and  water,  to  extract  the  corrosive  juice,  unless 
the  meat  they  are  to  be  boiled  with  should  be  very  salt 
and  old,  and  then  this  juice  being  in  them,  will  make 
them  as  tender  as  a  chicken.  But  they  mostly  pickle  the 
long  fruit,  and  thus  they  make  no  bad  succedaneura  for 
mango.  The  buds  of  the  female  flowers  are  gathered, 
and  made  into  a  sweetmeat ;  and  the  inhabitants  are 
id  husbands  of  the  produce  of  this  tree,  that 
they  BoO  the  shells  of  the  ripe  fruit  into  a  repast,  and 
the  insides  are  eaten  with  sugar  in  the  manner  of  me- 
lons. Every  part  of  the  papaw-tree,  except  the  ripe 
fruit,  affords  a  milky  juice,  which  is  used,  in  the  Isle 
of  France,  as  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  tape-worm. 
In  Europe,  however,  whither.it  has  been  sent  in  the 
concrete  state,  it  has  not  answered,  perhaps  from  some 
change  it  had  undergone,  or  not  having  been  given  in 
a  sufficient  dose. 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance  regarding  the  pa- 
paw-tree, is' the  extraction  from  its  juice  of  a  matter 
exactly  resembling  the  flesh  or  fibre  of  animals,  and 
hence  called  vegetable  fibrin. 

Caricum.  (From  Caricus,  its  inventor.)  Carycum. 
An  ointment  for  cleansing  ulcers,  composed  of  helle- 
bore, lead,  and  cantharides. 

CARIES.  (From  carah,  Chald.)  Gangrena  Ca- 
ries of  GooA.    Rottenness,  mortification  of  the  bones 

[Cooper  derives  caries  from  Ktipoi,  to  abrade.  "It 
is  a  disease  of  the  bones,  supposed  to  be  very  analo- 
gous to  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts ;  and  this  compa- 
rison is  one  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  made  by 
Galen.  However,  by  the  generality  of.  the  ancients, 
caries  was  not  discriminated  from  nei 

"  It  was  from  the  surgeons  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  more  correct  opinions  were  derived  respecting 
caries.  Until  this  period,  writers  had  done  little  more 
than  mentioning  the  complaint,  and  the  methods  of 
treating  it.  Some  new  light  was  thrown  upon  the 
subject  by  J.  L.  Petit,  in  his  remarks  upon  exostosis 
and  caries.  But,  as  he  only  spoke  of  the  disorder  as 
one  of  the  terminations  of  exostosis,  ho  has  not  entered 
far  into  the  consideration  of  it.  The  best  observations 
on  caries  were  first  made  by  Dr.  A.  Monro,  primus. 
This  memoir  contains  the  earliest  correct  ideas  of  dry 
caries,  or  necrosis,  which  is  rightly  compared  to  mor- 
tification of  the  soft  parts,  and  named  gangrenous 
caries. 

"The  bones,  like  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  com-  j 
posed  of  arteries,  veins,  absorbent  vessels,  nerves,  and  i 
a  cellular  texture ;  they  are  endued  with  vitality  ;  they  j 
are  nourished,  they  grow,  waste,  are  repaired,  and  | 
undergo  various  mutations,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
individual ;  and  they  are  subject  to  diseases  analogous 
to  those  of  the  soft  parts.     To  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
which  is  more  or  less  distributed  in  their  texture,  they 
owe  all  their  solidity  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  to  the  same 
earthy  substance  that  the  difference  in  their  vital  pro- 
perties, and  in  their  diseases,  from  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  body,  is  to  be  referred.    In  fact,  this  particular  or- 
ganization, and  inferior  vitality  of  the  bones,  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  account  for  the  small  number,  pecu- 
liar character,  and  general  slow  progress  of  their  dis- 
eases."— Cooper's  Surg.  Diet.     A.] 

Cari'ma.    The  eassada  bread. 

CARI'NA.  The  keel  of  a  ship.  1.  A  name  for- 
merly applied  to  the  back  bone. 

2.  In  botany,  the  keel,  or  that  part  of  the  petals 
which  compose  a  papilionaceous  flower,  consisting  of 
two,  united  or  separate,  which  embrace  the  internal 
or  genital  organs.     See  Corolla. 

CARINATCS.  Keel-shaped  ;  applied  to  leaves  and 
petals  when  the  back  is  longitudinally  prominent  like 
the  keel  of  a  boat ;  as  in  the  leaf  of  the  Allium  cari- 
nutum,  and  the  petals  of  the  Allium  ainpellprasum 
Carum  carui. 

CAR1NTHINE.  A  subspecies  of  mineral  augite 
found  in  Carintlna. 

CARIOUS.    When  a  part  of  a  bone  is  deprived  of 
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its  vitality,  it  is  said  to  be  carious,  dead,  or  rotten: 
hence  carious  tooth,  &c. 

Ca'rium  tiirra.    Lime. 

CARtynXA'NDi.     Sarsaparilla  root. 
01,    i  ,.  <From  Carolus,  Charles  the  Great,  or 

Charlemagne  ;  because  it  was  believed  that  an  angel 
showed  it  to  him,  and  that,  by  the  use  of  it,  his  army 
was  preserved  from  the  plague.)  Carline  thistle.  The 
name  ot  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Class,  Syngenesia  ;  Order,  Polygamia  aqualis.  The 
officinal  name  of  two  kinds  of  plants. 

Carlina  acaulis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
chameleon  album.  Carlina;  Cardopatium  Carline 
thistle.  Star  thistle.  Carhna— cauls  unifioro  fore 
brcviorc,  of  Linnreus.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  bitter 
and  said  to  possess  diaphoretic  and  anthelmintic 
virtues.  It  is  also  extolled  by  foreign  physicians  in 
the  cure  of  acute,  malignant,  and  chronic  disorders, 
particularly  gravel  and  jaundice. 

Carlina  gummikera.  Cardans pinea;  Ixine.  Tine 
thistle.  This  plant  is  the  Atractylis  gummifcra  of 
Linnxus.  The  root,  when  wounded,  yields  a  milky, 
viscous  juice,  which  concretes  into  tenaceous  masses, 
at  first  whitish,  resembling  wax,  when  much  handled 
growing  black  ;  it  is  said  to  be  chewed  with  the  same 
views  as  mastieh. 

Carline  thisile.     See  Carlina  acaulis. 

Ca'rlo  sancto  Radix.  St.  Charles's  root,  so  called 
by  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  its  great  virtues.  It  is 
found  in  Mechoachan,  a  province  in  America.  Its 
bark  hath  an  aromatic  flavour,  with  a  bitter  acrid 
taste.  The  root  itself  consists  of  slender  fibres.  The 
bark  is  sudorific,  and  strengthens  the  gums  and  sto- 
mach. 

CA'RMEN.  {Carmen,  inis.  neut.  A  verse;  be- 
cause charms  usually  consisted  of  a  verse.)  A  charm ; 
an  amulet. 

Caiimes.  (The  Carmelite  friars,  Fr.)  Carmelite 
water;  so  named  from  its  inventors;  composed  of 
baum,  lemon-peel,  <fcc. 

Carhina'ntia.     See  Carminative.  , 

CARMI'NATIVE.  (Carminativus  ;  from  carmen, 
a  verse,  or  charm  ;  because  practitioners,  in  ancient 
times,  ascribed  their  operation  to  a  charm  or  enchant- 
ment.) That  which  allays  pyin  and  dispels  flatu- 
lencies of  the  primre  via;.  The  principal  carminatives 
are  the  semina  cardamomi,  anisi  et  carui ;  olea  essen- 
tialia  carui,  anisi  et  juniperi  ;  confectio  aromatica; 
pulvis  aromaticus;  tinctura  cardamomi  ;  tincturacin- 
namomi  composita;  zingiber;  stimulants;  tonics; 
bitters  ;  and  astringents. 

CARMINE.  A  red  pigment  prepared  from  cochi- 
neal. 

CARMINITJM.  The  name  given  by  the  French 
chemists  to  the  colouring  matter  of  cochineal.  Sco 
Coccus  cacti. 

Carnaba'dutm.    Caraway-seed. 

CA'RNEA  COI.UMNA.  A  fleshy  pillar  or  column. 
The  name  of  some  fleshy  fasciculi  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  heart.     See  Heart. 

CARNELIAN.    A  subspecies  of  calcedony. 

CARNICULA.  (Diminutive  of  caro,  carnis, flesh.) 
A  small  fleshy  substance;  applied  to  the  substance 
which  surrounds  the  gums. 

CAKNIFO'BMIS.  (From  caro,  flesh,  and  forma, 
likeness.)  Having  the  appearance  of  flesh.  It  is  com- 
monly applied  to  an  abscess,  where  the  flesh  surround- 
ing the  orifice  is  hardened,  and  of  a  firm  consistence. 

C&HNOSUS.  Fleshy;  applied  to  loaves,  pods,  Arc. 
of  a  thick  pulpy  substance ;  as  in  the  leaves  of  all 
those  plants  called  succulent,  especially  ctdum  cras- 
sula,  &c.  

CA'RO.  {Caro,  carnis.  fcem.)  1.  Flesh.  The  red 
part  or  belly  of  a  muscle. 

2.  The  pulp  of  fruit. 

Carom  na.     See  Carlina. 

CAROMEL.  The  smell  exhaled  from  sugar  at  the 
calcining  heat. 

Caro'pi.    The  Amomwn  verum. 

Caro'ra.  A  chemical  vessel  that  resembles  a 
urinal. 

Caro'sis.    See  Cams. 

CARO'TA.     See  Daucus. 

CAROTID.  (From  Kapoui,  to  cause  to  sleep;  be- 
cause, if  tied  with  a  ligature,  the  animal  becomes 
comatose,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  asleep.) 
An  artery  of  the  neck.    See  Carotid  artery. 
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CaRutid  artery.  Jirteria  carotiita.  The  caro- 
tids are  two  considerable  arteries  that  proceed,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  cervical  vertebra,  to  the  head,  to  sup 
ply  it  with  blood.  The  right  carotid  does  not  arise 
immediately  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  but  is  given 
off  from  the  arteria  innominata.  The  left  arises  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Each  carotid  is  divided  into 
external  and  internal,  or  that  portion  without  and  that 
within  the  cranium.  The  external  gives  off  eight 
branches,  to  the  neck  and  face,  viz.  anteriorly,  the  su- 
perior thyroideal,  the  sublingual,  the  inferior  maxil- 
lary, the  external  maxillary  ;  posteriorly,  the  internal 
maxillary,  the  occipital,  the  external  auditory,  and  the 
temporal.  The  internal  carotid  or  cerebral  artery, 
gives  off  four  branches  within  the  cavity  of  the  crani- 
um ;  the  anterior  cerebral,  the  posterior,  the  central 
artery  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  internal  orbital. 

Caro'um.    The  caraway-seed. 

CA'RPASUS.  (So  named  zsapa  to  xanov  Toiijoat : 
because  it  makes  the  person  who  eats  it  appear  as  if 
lie  was  asleep.)  An  herb,  the  juice  of  which  was  for- 
merly called  opocarpason,  opocarpathon,  or  opocalpa- 
son;  according  to  Galen,  it  resembles  myrrh;  but  is 
esteemed  highly  poisonous. 

Carpa'thicum  balsamum.     See  Pinus  Cembra. 

Carpentaria.  (From  carpentarius,  a  carpenter  ; 
and  so  named  from  its  virtues  in  healing  cuts  and 
wounds  made  by  a  tool.)  A  vulnerary  herb ;  not  pro- 
perly known  what  it  is,  but  believed  to  be  the  common 
milfoil  or  yarrow,  the  Achillea  millifolium  ot  Linnreus. 

CARPHA'LEUS.  (From  Kap(f>u>,  to  exsiccate.) 
Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  mean  dry,  opposed  to 
moist. 

CARPHOLO'GIA.  (From  Kap<poc,  the  nap  of 
clothes,  and  Atyw,  to  pluck.)  Carpologia.  A  deliri- 
ous picking  of  the  bed-clothes,  a  symptom  of  great 
danger  in  diseases.     See  Floccilatio. 

OA'RPHUS.  (From  Kap<pn,  a  straw.)  I.  In  Hip- 
pocrates it  signifies  a  mote,  or  any  small  substance. 

2.  A  pustule  of  the  smallest  kind. 

3.  The  herb  fenugreek. 

CA'RPIA.  (From  carpo,  to  pluck,  as  lint  is  made 
from  linen  cloth.)     Lint. 

Carpi'smus.    The  wrist. 

CARPOBA'LSAMUM.  (From  Kapiros,  fruit,  and 
[iaXoauov,  balsam.)     See  Aniyris  gilendensis. 

CARPOLOGIA.     See  Carphologia. 

CARPOTICA.  (Carpoticvs  ;  from  Kaprwrnj,  frui- 
tio,  from  Kapnwc,  fructus.)  The  name  of  an  order  of 
diseases  in  the  class  Gcnetica  of  Good's  Nosology ; 
diseases  afflicting  the  impregnation.  It  embraces  lour 
genera.  1.  Paracyesis,  moiDid  pregnancy.  2.  Paro- 
dynia,  morbid  labour.  3.  Eccycsis,  extra  uterine  fce- 
talion.    4.  Pseudocyesis,  spurious  pregnane  v. 

CA'RPUS.  (Kapiros,  the  wrist.)  The  wrist,  or 
carpus.  It  is  situated  between  the  forearm  arrd  hand. 
See  Bone. 

CARROT.     See  Daucus  carola. 

Carrot,  candy.     See  Athamanta  Crctciisis. 

Carrot  poultice.     See  Cataplasma  dauci. 

CA'RTHAMUS.  (From  KaOaipw,  to  purge.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmeau  system. 
Class,  Syngenesia;  Older,  Polygamia  tequalis. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  the  saffron  flower. 
See  Cartliamus  tinctorius. 

Carthamus  tihctohiub.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  saffron  flower,  or  bastard  saffron,  called  also 
Cnicus ;  Crocus  saracenicus  ;  Carthamumofficinarum; 
Carduus  satiuus.  Carthainus—foliisovatis,  integris, 
serrato-aculeatis  of  Linna;us.  The  seeds,  freed  from 
their  shells,  have  been  celebrated  as  a  gentle  cathartic, 
in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  drachms.  They  are  also 
supposed  to  be  diuretic  and  expectorant;  particularly 
useful  in  humoral  asthma,  and  similar  complaints. 
The  carthamus  lanatus  is  considered  in  France  as  a 
febrifuge  and  sudorific.  The  dried  flowers  are  fre- 
quently mixed  with  saffron,  to  adulterate  it.  The 
plant  is  cultivated  in  many  places  on  account  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  used  as  a  dye. 

"  In  some  of  the  deep  reddish,  yellow,  or  orange- 
coloured  flowers,  the  yellow  matter  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  kind  with  that  of  the  pure  yellow  flowers ;  but 
the  red  to  be  of  a  different  kind  from  the  pure  red 
ones.  Watery  menstrua  take  up  only  the  yellow,  and 
leave  the  red,  which  may  afterward  be  extracted  by 
alkohol,  or  by  a  weak  solution  of  alkali.  Such  par- 
ticularly are  the  saffron-coloured  flowers  of  carthamus. 


These,  after  the  yellow  matter  has  been  extracted  by 
water,  are  said  to  give  a  tincture  to  ley ;  from  which, 
on  standing  at  rest  for  some  time,  a  deep  red  fecula 
subsides  railed  safllower,  and  from  the  countriuf 
whence  it  is  commonly  brought  to  us,  Spanish  red  ani 
China  lake.  This  pigment  impregnates  alkohol  with 
a  beautiful  red  tincture  ;  but  communicates  no  colour 
to  water. 

Rouge  is  prepared  from  carthamus.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  red  colour  is  extracted  by  a  solution  of  the 
subcarbonate  of  soda,  and  precipitated  by  lemon  juice 
previously  depurated  by  standing.  This  precipitate  is 
dried  on  earthen  plates,  mixed  with  talc,  or  French 
chalk,  reduced  to  a  powder  by  means  of  the  leaves  of 
shave-grass,  triturated  with  it  till  they  are  both  very 
tine,  and  then  sifted.  The  fineness  of  the  powder  and 
proportion  of  the  precipitate  constitute  the  difference 
between  the  finer  and  cheaper  rouge.  It  is  likewise 
spread  very  thin  ou  saucers,  and  sold  in  this  state  for 
dying. 

"  Carthamus  is  used  for  dying  silk  of  a  poppy,  cherry, 
rose,  or  bright  orange-red.  After  the  yellow  matter 
is  extracted  as  above,  and  the  cakes  opened,  it  is  put 
into  a  deal  trough,  and  sprinkled  at  different  times 
with  pearl  ashes,  or  rather  soda,  well  powdered  and 
sifted,  in  the  proportion  of  six  pounds  to  a  hundred, 
mixing  the  alkali  well  as  it  is  put  in.  The  alkali 
should  be  saturated  with  carbonic  acid.  The  cartha- 
mus is  then  put  on  a  cloth  in  a  trough  with  a  grated 
bottom,  placed  on  a  larger  trough ,  and  cold  water  poured 
on,  till  the  large  trough  is  filled.  And  this  is  repeated, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  more  alkali  toward  the 
end,  till  the  carthamus  is  exhausted  and  become  yellow. 
Lemon  juice  is  then  poured  into  the  bath,  till  it  is 
turned  of  a  fine  cherry  colour,  and  after  it  is  well 
stirred,  the  silk  is  immersed  in  it.  The  silk  is  wrung, 
drained,  and  passed  through  fresh  baths,  washing  and 
drying  after  every  operation,  till  it  is  of  a  proper 
colour  ;  when  it  is  brightened  in  nojt  water,  and  lemon 
juice.  For  a  poppy  or  fire  colour  a  slight  annotto 
ground  is  first  given;  but  the  silk  should  not  be  alumed. 
For  a  pale  carnation  a  little  soap  should  be  put  into 
the  bath.  All  these  baths  must  be  used  as  soon  as 
they  are  made ;  and  cold,  because  heat  destroys  th* 
colour  of  the  red  fecula;." 

CARTHEUSER,  John  Frederick,  a  professor  of 
medicine  at  Francfort,  on  the  Oder,  acquired  consider- 
able reputation  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
by  several  luminous  works  on  botany  and  pharmacy  ; 
especially  his  "  Rudimenta  Materia?  Medicrc  Rationa- 
lis,"  and  "  Dc  Genericis  quibusdam  Piantarura  Prin- 
cipiis."  He  had  two  sons,  Frederick  Augustus  and 
William,  also  of  the  medical  profession,  and  authors 
of  some  less  important  works. 

Carthusia'nus.  (From  the  monks  of  that  order, 
who  first  invented  it.)  A  name  of  the  precipitated 
sulphur  of  antimony. 

CARTILAGE.     See  Cartilna-o. 

CARTILAGINEUS.  Cartilaginous.  1.  Applied, 
in  anatomy,  to  parts  which  naturally,  or  from  disease, 
have  a  cartilaginous  consistence. 

2.  In  botany,  to  leaves  which  have  a  hard  or  homy 
leaf-edge,  as  in  several  species  of  saxifrage.     See  Leaf. 

CARTILA'GO.  (Cartilage,  inis.  fcem.  Quasi 
carnilago  ;  from  caro, carnis,  flesh.)  A  white  elastic 
glistening  substance,  growing  to  bones,  and  commonly 
called  gristle.  Cartilages  are  divided,  by  anatomists, 
into  obduccnt,  which  cover  the  moveable  articulations 
of  bones;  inier-articular,  which  are  situated  between 
the  articulations,  and  uniting  cartilages,  which  unite 
one  bone  with  another.  Their  use  is  to  facilitate  the 
motions  of  bones,  or  to  connect  them  together. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  cartilage  affords  one-third 
the  weight  of  the  bones,  when  the  calcareous  salts  are 
removed  by  digestion  in  dilute  muriatic  acid.  It  re- 
sembles coagulated  albumen.  Nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  gelatin.  With  alkalies  it  forms  an  animal  soap 
Cartilage  is  the  primitive  paste,  into  which  the  calca- 
are  deposited  in  the  young  animal.  In  the 
disease  rickets,  the  earthy  matter  is  withdrawn  bv 
morbid  absorption,  and  the  bones  return  into  the  state 
nearly  of  flexible  cartilage.  Hence  arise  the  distor 
lions  characteristic  of  this  disease. 

Cartilaoo  annularis.     See  Cartilago  cricoidea 

Cartilaoo  arytjenoidea.     See  Larynx. 

Cartilaoo  cricoidea.    The  cricoid  cartilage  be 
longs  to  the  larynx,  and  is  situated  between  the  thyroid 
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and  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  trachea;  it  consti- 
tutes, as  it  were,  the  basis  of  the  many  annular  carti- 
lages of  the  trachea. 

Cartilago  ensiformis.  Cartilago xiphoidea.  En- 
siform  cartilage.  A  cartilage  shaped  somewhat  like 
a  sword  or  dagger,  attached  to  the  lowermost  part  of 
the  sternum,  just  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Cartilaoo  scutiformis.    See  Thyroid  cartilage. 

Cartilago  tiiyroidea.     See  Thyroid  cartilage. 

Cartilaoo  xiphoidea.     See  Cartilago  ensiformis. 

CA'RUI.  'Caruia.  Arabian.)  The  caraway.  See 
Oarum. 

CA'RUM.  (Kapos;  so  named  from  Caria,  a  pro- 
vince of  Asia.)  The  Caraway.  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnoean  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  caraway  plant. 
See  Caruni  carui. 

Carum  carui.  The  systematic  name  for  the  plant, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  called  caraways.  It  is  also 
called  Carvi ;  Cuminum  pratense ;  Cams;  Caruon. 
Tin'  seeds  are  well  known  to  have  a  pleasant  spicy 
smell,  and  a  warm  aromatic  taste ;  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, are  used  for  various  economical  purposes.  They 
are  esteemed  to  be  carminative,  cordial,  and  stomachic, 
ami  recommended  in  dyspepsia,  flatulencies,  and  other 
symptoms  attending  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal 
disorders.  An  essential  oil  and  distilled  water  are 
directed  to  be  prepared  from  them  by  tiie  London 
College. 

CA'RUNCLE.  (Caruncula;  diminutive  of  caro, 
flesh.)  Ecphynia  caruncula  of  Good.  A  little  fleshy 
excrescence;  as  the  caruncula?  myrtiformes,  carun- 
cula; lachrymales,  &c. 

CARUNCULA.    See  Caruncle. 

Caruncula  laciirvmalis.  A  long  conoidal  gland, 
red  externally,  situated  in  the  internal  canthus  of 
each  eye,  before  the  union  of  the  eyelids.  It  appear* 
to  be  formed  of  numerous  sebaceous  glands,  from 
which  many  small  hairs  grow.  The  hardened  smegma 
observable  in  this  part  of  the  eye  in  the  morning,  is 
separated  by  this  caruncle. 

Caruncul*  mamillares.  The  extremities  of  the 
tubes  in  the  nipple. 

Caruncula  myrtiformes.  When  the  hymen  has 
been  lacerated  by  attrition,  there  remain  in  its.  place 
tijo,  three,  or  four  caruncles,  which  have  received  the 
name  of  myrtiform. 

Caru'ncul.'epapillares.  The  protuberances  within 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  formed  by  the  papillous  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney. 

Ca'ruon.    See  Carum. 

CA'RUS.  (Kapos;  from  icapa,  the  head,  as  being 
the  part  affected.)  Caros ;  Carosis.  1.  Insensibility 
and  sleepiness,  as  in  apoplexy,  attended  with  quiet 
respiration. 

2.  A  lethargy,  or  a  profound  sleep,  without  fever. 

3.  Dr.  Good  gives  this  name  to  a  genus  in  his  Noso- 
logy, embracing  those  diseases  characterized  by  mus- 
cular immobility ;  mental  or  corporeal  torpitude,  or 
both.  It  has  six  species ;  Cirus  asphyxia ;  oestasis ; 
cutalepsia;  lethargus ;  apoplexia  ;  paralysis. 

4.  The  caraway  seed. 
Ca'rva.    The  cassia  lignea. 
Cary'don.    See  Caryedon. 

Carye'do.v.  (From  Kapva,  a  nut.)  Carydon.  A 
sort  of  fracture,  where  the  bone  is  broken  into  small 
pieces,  like  the  shell  of  a  cracked  nut. 

Caryocosti'num.  An  electuary ;  so  named  from 
two  of  its  ingredients,  the  clove  and  costus. 

CARYOPHYLLATA.  (From  xapvoQvWov,  the 
cnrynphyllus ;  so  named,  because  k  smells  like  the 
caryophyllus,  or  clove  July  flower.)  See  Geum  ur- 
banum. 

Caryopiiylloi'dks  cortcx.  See  haurus  culilawan. 

CARYOPHY'LLUM,  {KapvotpvXKw,  froinrapuov, 
n  nut,  and  <bvX\ov,  a  leaf;  so  named  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  the  leaf  of  the  Indian  nut.)  The  clove. 
Bee  Eugenia  caryophyllata* 

Caryophyllum  aromatii.-u.m.  See  Eugenia  caryo- 
phyllata. 

Caryophillum  rubrum.  The  clove  pink.  See 
Dianthus  caryophyllus. 

CARYOriiY  LLUS  The  clove-tree.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linncean  system.  Class, 
Polyandria ;  Ordffr,  Monogynia.  See  Eugenia  caro- 
•thyllata. 
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Caryopiiyllus  aromaticus  americanus.  See 
Myrtus  pimenta. 

Caryophyllus  hortensis.  See  Dianthus  caryo- 
phyllus. 

Caryophyllus  vulgaris.     See  Geum  urbanum. 

CaRYOtis.  (FroiiKcapnoi/,  a  nut.)  Carijota.  Galen 
gives  tins  name  to  a  superior  sort  of  date,  of  the  shape 
of  a  nut.  ' 

CASOARI'LLA.  (Diminutive  of  cascara,  the 
bark,  or  shell.  Spanish.)  A  name  given  originally 
to  small  specimens  9f  cinchona;  but  now  applied  to 
another  bark.     See  Croton  cascariUa, 

Cas'chu.     See  Acacia  rain:/,,,. 

Cashew-nut.     See  Anacardiwh  occidcntale. 

Cashow.     See  Acacia  catechu. 

GASEIC  ACID.  Addum  cascicum.  The  name 
given  by  Proust  to  an  acid  formed  in  cheeses,  to  which 
he  ascribes  their  flavour. 

Ca'sia.     See  Cassia. 

Casmina'ris.    Sec  Cassumuniar, 

Ca'ssa.   (Arabian.)     The  breast. 

CASSA'DA.     Sec  Jul ruji/ia.  manihot. 

Ca'ssamum.  The  fruit  of  the  balsam  ofGileadtree, 
or  Amyrus  opobalsamum. 

Ca'ssava.     See  Jatropha  manihot. 

CASSEBOHM,  Frederic,  a  professor  of  anatomy 
at  Halle  in  Saxony,  published,  in  1730,  a  treatise  on  the 
difference  between  the  Foetus  and  Adult,  in  which  he 
notices  the  descent  of  tiie  testicle  from  the  abdomen  ; 
and,  four  years  after,  a  very  minute  and  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  ear.  He  likewise  explained,  in  subsequent 
publications,  the  manner  of  dissecting  the  muscles  and 
the  viscera ;  but  an  early  death  prevented  his  com- 
pleting his  design  of  elucidating  the  anatomy  of.  the 
whole  body  in  the  same  way. 

CASSERIUS,  Julius,  was  born  of  humble  parents 
at  Placentia,  in  1545.  He  became  servant  to  Fabri- 
cius  at  Padua,  who,  observing  his  talent,  first  taught 
him  anatomy,  then  made  him  iiis  assistant,  and  finally 
coadjutor  in  the  professorship  in  1U09.  .He  pursued 
the  study  with  uncommon  zeal,  expending  almost  all 
his  profits  in  procuring  subjects,  and  in  having  draw- 
ings and  prints  made  of  the  parts,  which  he  discovered, 
or  traced  more  accurately  than  his  predecessors.  He 
employed  comparative  anatomy,  not  as  a  substitute 
for,  but  only  as  a  clue  lo  that  of  the  human  subject. 
He  published  an  account  of  the  organs  of  voice  and 
hearing,  which  he  afterward  extended  io  the  other 
senses,  explaining  also  the  uses  of  these  parts.  Some 
years  after  his  death,  in  1610,  the  rest  of  his  plates, 
amounting  to  78,  with  the  explanations,  were  pub- 
lished with  the  works  of  Spigelius. 

CA'SSIA.     (From  the  Arabic  Icatsia,  which  is  from 

io  tear  off;  so  called  from  the  act  of  stripping 

the  bark  from  the  tree.)     The  name  of  a  genus  of 

plants  in  the  Linntean  system.      Class,  Decandria; 

Order,  Monogynia.  | 

Cassia  bar/;.     Sec  Laurus  cassia. 

Cassia  caryophyllata.  The  clove  bark  tree 
Sec  Myrtus  caryophyllata. 

Cassia  fistula.  Cassia  nigra;  Cassia fistularis ; 
Alexandrine. ;  Chaiarr.ambar  ;  Canna  ;  Cassia  solu- 
liva;  Tlai  Xiem.  The  purging  cassia.  This  tree, 
Cassia — foliis  quinqucjugis  oralis  acumiaalis  gla- 
bris,  pctiolis  cglandulatis  of  Liunams,  is  a  native  of 
both  Indies.  The  pods  of  the  East  India  cassia  are 
of  a  less  diameter,  smoother,  and  afford  a  blacker, 
sweeter,  and  more  grateful  pulp,  than  those  which  are 
brought  from  the  West  Indies.  Those  pods  which  are 
the  heaviest,  and  in  which  the  seeds  do  not  rattle  on 
being  shaken,  are  commonly  the  best,  and  contain  the 
most  pulp,  which  is  the  part  medicinally  employed, 
and  to  bo  obtained  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
pharmacopoeias.  The  best  pulp  is  of  a  bright  shining 
black  colour,  and  of  a  sweet,  taste,  with  a  slight  degree 
of  acidity.  It  has  been  long  used  as  a  laxative  medi- 
cine, and  being  gentle  in  its  operation,  and  seldom  dis- 
turbing the  bowels,  is  well  adapted  to  children,  and  to 
delicate  or  pregnant  women.  Adults,  however,  find 
it  of  little  affect,  unless  taken  in  a  very  large  dose,  as 
an  ounce  or  more;  and,  therefore,  to  them  this  pulp  is 
rarely  given,  but  usually  conjoined  with  some  of  the 
brisker  purgatives.  The  officinal  preparation  of  this 
drug  is  the  confectio  cassia; ;  it  is  also  an  ingredient  ill 
the  confectio  sennie. 

Cassia  FISTULARIS.     See  Cassia  fistula. 

Cassia  latinoiuj.m.     See  Osyris. 
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Cassia  mgkea.    See  Lamms  cassia. 
Cassia  monspkliknsium.     See  Oswris. 
Cassia  nigra.     See  Cassia  fistula. 
Cassia  poktica.     Poet's  rosemary ;  a  plant  which 
grows  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  said  to  be  astrin- 
gent.    See  Osyris. 

Cassia,  purging.     See  Cassia  fistula. 

Cassia  senna.  The  systematic  name  of  the  plant 
which  affords  senna.  Senna  alexandrine 
italica.  Senna,  or  Egyptian  cassia.  Cassia— foliis 
sejugis  subovatis,  petiolis  eglandulalis  of  Linnsms. 
The  leaves  of  senna,  which  are  imported  here  from 
Alexandria,  for  medicinal  use,  have  rather  a  disagree- 
able smell,  and  a  subacrid,  bitterish,  nauseous  taste. 
They  are  in  common  use  as  a  purgative.  The  formula! 
given  of  the  senna  by  the  colleges,  arc  in  infusion,  a 
compound  powder,  a  tincture,  and  an  electuary.  See 
Infusum  senna,  &c. 

Cassia  solutiva.    See  Cassia  fistula. 

Cassia  Marylandica.     See  American  senna. 

Cassia  aramentum.    The  pulp  of  cassia. 

Cassia  florks.  What  are  called  cassia  flowers 
in  the  shops,  are  the  flowers  of  the  true  cinnamon- 
tree,  Laurus  cinnamomum  of  Linnanis.  They  possess 
aromatic  and  adstringeot  virtues,  and  may  be  success- 
fully employed  in  decoctions,  &c.  in  all  cases  where 
cinnamon  is  recommended.  See  Laurus  cinnamo- 
mum. 

Cassi.e  pulpa.    See  Cassia  fistula. 

Cassius's  Precipitate.  The  purple  powder,  which 
forms  mi  a  plate  of  tin  immersed  in  a  solution  of  gold. 
It  is  used  to  paint  in  enamel. 

Ga'ssob.    An  obsolete  term  for  kali. 

Cassulkta.  Warm  fumigations  described  by  Mar- 
cellus. 

Cassonada.     Sugar. 

CASSUMMU'NIAR.  (Of  uncertain  derivation; 
perhaps  Indian.)  Casamunar  ;  Casmina;  Risagon; 
Bengale  Indorum.  The  root,  occasionally  exhibited 
under  one  <«'  these  names,  is  brought  from  the  East  ! 
Indies.  It  comes  over  in  irregular  slices  of  various 
forms,  some  cut  transversely,  others  longitudinally. 
The  cortical  part  is  marked  with  circles  of  a  dusky 
brown  colour :  the  internal  part  is  paler,  and  uner 
qually  yellow.  It  possesses  moderately  warm,  bitter, 
and  aromatic  qualities,  and  a  smell  like  ginger.  It  is 
recommended  in  hysterical,  epilectic,  and  paralytic 
affections. 

CASTA'NEA.  (Ka^nvov  ;  from  Castana,  a  city  in 
Thessaly,  whence  they  were  brought.)  See  Fagus 
castanea. 

Castanea  equina.  The  horse-chesnut.  See  JEscu- 
lus  hippocastanum* 

CASTELLANUS,  Peter,  or  Du  Chatel,  was 
born  at  Grammont,  in  Flanders,  in  1585.  His  rapid 
improvement  in  the  Greek  language  procured  him  the 
professorship,  at  Lovain,  in  1609;  but  he  did  not  gra- 
duate in  medicine  till  nine  years  after.  At  the  same 
period,  he  published  the  lives  of  eminent  physicians 
in  Latin,  written  in  a  concise  but  very  entertaining 
manner,  with  useful  references  to  the  original  authori- 
ties.   He  died  in  1633. 

CASTELLUS,  Bartholomew,  an  Italian  physi- 
cian, who  practised  at  Messina  about  the  end  of  the 
16th century.  He  was  author  of  two  works,  both  for 
a  long  time  extremely  popular,  a  Synopsis  of  Medi- 
cine, and  "Lexicon  Medicum  Grsco-Latinum,"  in 
which  great  learning  and  judgment  are  conspicuous. 

Castjoe.     See  Acacia  catechu. 

CASTLE-LEOD.  The  name  of  a  place  in  Ross- 
shire,  in  Scotland,  where  there  is  a  sulphureous  spring, 
celebrated  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  diseases  and  foul 

CASTOR.  (Castor:'  from  /ca^op,  the  beaver, 
quasi  yas-wp;  from  ya^vo,  the  belly:  because  of  the 
largeness  of' its  belly  ;  or  o  castrando,  because  he  was 
said  to  castrate  himself  in  order  to  escape  the  hunters.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  animals. 

2.  The  English  name  of  the  Castoreum  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias, a  peculiar  concrete  substance  obtained 
from  the  Castor  fiber  of  Linnreus.    See  Castor  fiber. 

Castor  fiber.  The  systematic  name  of  the  bea- 
ver, an  amphibious  quadruped  inhabiting  some  parts 
of  Prussia,  Russia,  Germany,  &c. ;  but  the  greatest 
number  of  these  animals  is  met  with  in  Canada.  The 
name  of  castoreum,  or  castor,  is  given  to  two  bags, 
situated  in  the  inguinal  regions  of  the  beaver,  which 
IOC 
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contain  a  very  odorous  substance,  soft,  and  almost 
tluid  When  recently  cut  from  the  animal,  but  which 
dries,  and  assumes  a  resinous  consistence  in  proces? 
of  time.  The  best  comes  from  Russia.  It  isof  a  gray- 
ish yellow,  or  light  brown  colour.  Itconsistsofaniuci- 
la"e,  a  bitter  extract,  a  resin,  an  essential  oil,  in  which 
the  peculiar  smell  appears  to  reside,  and  a  flaky  crys- 
talline matter,  much  resembling  the  adipocire  of  bi  i- 
ary  calculi.  Castor  has  an  acrid,  bitter,  and  nauseous 
taste  ;  its  smell  is  strong  and  aromatic,  yet  at  the  same 
time  foetid.  It  is  used  medicinally,  as  a  powerful  an- 
tispasmodic in  hysterica  and  hypochondriacal  aflec- 
tions,  and  in  convulsions,  in  doses  of  from  10  to  30 
grains.  It  has  also  been  successfully  administered 
in  epilepsy  and  tetanus.  It  is  occasionally  adulterated 
with  dried  blood,  gum-ammoniacum,  or  galbanum, 
mixed  with  a  little  of  the  powder  of  castor,  and  some 
quantity  of  the  fat  of  the  beaver. 

Castor  oil.    See  Hicinus. 

Castor,  Russian.    See  Castor  fiber. 

CASTOREUM.     See  Castor  fiber. 

Castori'um.     See  Castoreum. 

CASTRATION.  (Castratio,  onis.  f. ;  from  castro, 
to  emasculate,  quia  castrando  vis  libidinis  extingui- 
tur.)  1.  A  cbirurgical  operation,  by  which  a  testicle 
is  removed  from  the  body. 

2.  Botanists  apply  this  term  to  the  removal  of  the 
anthera  of  a  flower,  and  to  a  plant  naturally  wanting 
this  organ. 

CASTRE'NSIS.  (From  castra,  a  camp.)  Belong- 
ing to  a  camp:  applied  to  those  diseases  with  which 
soldiers,  encamped  in  marshy  places,  are  afflicted. 

CATA'BASIS.  (From  Kaira6aii>w,  to  descend.) 
An  operation  downwards. 

CATABI'BASIS.  (From  /caraSifiago),  to  cause  to 
descend.)    An  expulsion  of  the  humours  downwards. 

CATABLACEU'SIS.  (From  Kara6*aKcvu>,  to  be 
useless.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  signify  care- 
lessness and  negligence  in  the  attendance  on  and  ad- 
ministration to  the  sick. 

Catable'ma.  (From  KaraSa'XXii),  to  throw  round.) 
The  outermost  fillet,  which  secures  the  rest  of  the 
bandages. 

CATABRONCHE'SIS.     (From  Kaja,  and  (Sgoyxos, 

e  throat;  or 
of  swallowing. 


the  throat;  or  KaTa&poyxi&i  to  swallow.)     The  act 
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CATACAU'MA.  (From  Kalaicaiu,  to  burn.)  .A 
burn  or  scald. 

CATACAU'SIS.  (From /ca7a(caia),  to  bum.)  1.  The 
act  of  combustion,  or  burning. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Dr.  Good's 
Nosology  :  general  combustibility  of  the  body.  It  has 
only  one  species,  Catacausis  Arioso. 

CATACECLI  MENUS.  (From  Ka7aic\ivouat,  to 
lie  down.)  Keeping  the  bed,  from  the  violence  of  a 
disease. 

CATACECRA'MENUS.  (From  Kalantpawoixt, 
to  reduce  to  small  particles.)  Broken  into  small 
pieces :  applied  to  fractures. 

Catacera'stica.  (From  KaraKepavvviti,  to  mix 
together)  Medicines  which  obtund  the  acrimony  of 
humours,  hv  mixing  with  them  and  reducing  them. 

CATACLIDE  .SIS.  (From  *a7«xA«5aa>,  to  indulge 
in  delicacies.)  A  gluttonous  indulgence  in  sloth  and 
delicacies,  to  the  generation  bfdisea 

CATACHRI  SMA.     An  ointment. 

CATACHRI  STON.  (From  Ka7aXpiu,  to  anoint.) 
An  ointment. 

CATA'CLASIS.  (From  *a7a/cXow,  to  break,  or  dis- 
tort.)    Distorted  eyelids. 

CA'TACLEIS.  (From  xala,  beneath,  and  kAe<s, 
the  clavicle.)  Cataclcis.  The  subclavicle,  or  first  rib 
which  is  placed  immediately  under  the  clavicle. 

CATACLI'NES.  (From  ku^kXivw,  to  lie  down.) 
One  who,  by  disease,  is  fixed  to  his  bed. 

CATA'CLISIS.  (From  Kaja^ivu),  to  lie  down.)  A 
lying  down.     Also  incurvation. 

CATACLY'SMA.  (From  ^axAtigu,  to  wash.)  A 
clyster. 

CATACLY'SMUS.  (From  /ca7a»cXu5a),  to  wash  ) 
1.  An  embrocation. 

2.  A  dashing  of  water  upon  any  part. 

Catacrb'mnos.  (From  Kala,  and  Kprjpvoc,  a  preci- 
pice.) Hippocrates  means,  by  this  word,  a  swoln  and 
inflamed  throat,  from  the  exuberance  of  the  parts 

CATACRU'SIS.  (From  xaTJaKoovw,  to  drive  back.) 
A  revulsion  of  humours. 
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Catadoule'sis.  (From  Ka]aSov\o(a,  to  enslave.) 
The  subduing  of  passions,  as  in  a  phrensy,  or  fever. 

CAT-rEGlZE'SIS.  (From  Kalaiytfc,  to  repel.)  A 
revulsion  or  rushing  back  of  humours,  or  wind  in  the 
intestines. 

CAT-fEONE'SIS.  (From  Kcflatovaa,  to  irrigate.) 
Irrigation  by  a  plentiful  affusion  of  liquor  on  some 
part  of  the  body. 

CATA'GMA.  (From  naja,  and  ayw,  to  break.)  A 
fracture.  Galen  says  a  solution  of  the  bone  is  called 
catagma,  and  clcos  is  a  solution  of  tire  continuity  of 
the  flesh:  that  when  it  happens  to  a  cartilage,  it  has 
no  name,  though  Hippocrates  calls  it  catagma. 

Cataoma'tica.  (From  mfaypa,  a  fracture.)  Ca- 
lagmatics.  Remedies  which  promote  the  formation  of 
callus. 

Cataoo'oe.  (From  Ka.7ayop.ai,  to  abide.)  The  seat 
or  region  of  a  disease  or  part. 

Catagyio'sis.  (From  Kajayvwio,  to  debilitate.) 
An  imbecility  and  enervation  of  the  strength  and 
limbs. 

CATALE'PSIS.  (From  KaJaXa/iSavw,  to  seize,  to 
hold.)  Catoche;  Catochus ;  Congelatio;  Detcntio ; 
Encatalepsis ;  by  Hippocrates,  Aphonia;  byAntigenes, 
Anaudia;  by  Cielius  Aurelianus,  Apprehensio,  Op- 
pressio;  Comprehensio ;  Cams  catalepsia  of  Good; 
Apoplexia  catalcptica  of  Cullen.  Catalepsy.  A  sudden 
suppression  of  motion  and  sensation,  the  body  remain- 
ing in  the  same  posture  that  it  was  in  when  seized. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  he  has  never  seen  the  catalepsy  ex- 
cept when  counterfeited ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  many 
of  those  cases  related  by  other  authors,  have  also  been 
counterfeited.  It  is  said  to  come  on  suddenly,  being 
only  preceded  by  some  languor  of  body  and  mind,  and 
to  return  by  paroxysms.  The  patients  are  said  to  be 
for  some  minutes;  sometimes  (though  rarely)  for  some 
hours,  deprived  of  their  senses,  and  all  power  of 
voluntary  motion  ;  but  constantly  retaining  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  were  first  seized,  whether  lying  or 
sitting;  and  if  the  limbs  be  put  into  any  other  posture 
during  the  fit,  they  will  keep  the  posture  in  which  they 
are  placed.  When  they  recover  from  the  paroxysm, 
they  remember  nolhipg  of  what  passed  during  the  time 
of  it,  but  are  like  persons  awakened  out  of  a  sleep. 

Catalo'tica.  (From  KaJaXoato,  to  grind  down.) 
Medicines  to  soften  and  make  smooth  the  rough  edges 
and  crust  of  cicatrices. 

CATA'LYSIS.  (KaraXtxris :  from  KaraXvw,  to  dis- 
solve or  destroy.)  It  signifies  a  palsy,  or  such  a  reso- 
lution as  happens  before  the  death  of  the  patient ;  also 
that  dissolution  which  constitutes  death. 

CATAMARA'SMUS.  (From  Kojapapaivia,  to  grow 
thin.)     I.  An  emaciation  of  the  body. 

2.  The  resolution  of  tumours. 
7  CATAMASSE'SIS.     (From  Kajapaaaouai,  toman- 
ducatc.)    The  grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  biting  of  the 
tongue;  common  in  epilepsy. 

CATAME'NIA.  (Catamcnia,  orum,  neut.  pleur. ; 
from  Kaja,  according  to,  and  prjv,  the  month.)  Menses. 
The  monthly  discharge  from  the  uterus  of  females,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  45.  Many  have  questioned 
whether  this  discharge  arose  from  a  mere  rupture  of 
vessels,  or  whether  it  was  owing  to  a  secretory  action. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  latter. 
The  secretory  organ  is  composed  of  the  arterial  ves- 
sels situated  in  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.  The  dissec- 
tion of  women,  who  have  died  during  the  time  of  their 
menstruating,  proves  this.  Sometimes,  (hough  very 
rarely,  women,  during  pregnancy,  menstruate  ;  and 
when  this  happens,  the  discharge  takes  place  from  the 
arterial  vessels  of  the  vagina.  During  pregnancy  and 
lactation,  when  the  person  is  in  good  health,  the  cata- 
menia,  for  the  most  part,  cease  to  flow.  The  quantity 
a  female  menstruates  at  each  time  is  very  various  ;  de- 
pending on  climate,  and  a  variety  of  other  circum- 
stances. It  is  commonly  in  England  from  five  to  six 
ounces;  it  rarely  exceeds  eight.  Its  duration  is  from 
three  to  four,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  five  days 
With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  discharge,  it  differs 
very  much  from  pure  blood  ;  it  never  coagulates ;  but 
is  sometimes  grumons,  and  membranes  like  the  decidua 
are  formed  in  difficult  menstruations:  in  some  women 
it  always  smells  rank  and  peculiar;  in  others  it  is  ino- 
dorous. The  use  of  this  monthly  secretion  is  said  to 
be  to  render  the  uterus  fit  for  the  conception  and  nutri- 
tion of  the  foetus;  therefore  girls  rarely  conceive  before 
the  calamenia  appear,  and  women  rarely  after  their 
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entire  cessation ;  but  very  easily  soon  after  menstrua- 
tion. 

Catana'nce.    Succory. 

Catani'phthis.  (From  mluvitfw,  to  wash. 
Washed,  or  scoured.  Used  by  Hippocrates  of  a  diar- 
rhoea washed  and  cleansed  by  boiled  milk. 

Catantle'ma.  (From  Ka7av7Aau,  to  pour  upon.)  A 
lotion  by  infusion  of  water,  or  medicated  fluids. 

Catantle'sis.     A  medicated  fluid. 

CATAPA'SMA.  (Erom  Kara-naaaoi,  to  sprinkle.) 
Catapastnm;  Conspcrsiu;  Ep^paston ;  Pasma;  Sym- 
pasma ;  Aspersio ;  Aspergo.  The  ancient  Greek  phy- 
sicians meant  by  this,  any  dry  medicine  reduced  to 
powder,  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  body.  Their  various 
forms  and  uses  may  be  seen  in  Paul  of  Egina,  lib.  vii. 
cap.  xiii. 

CATAPAU'SIS.  (From  Kajavavti),  to  rest,  or  cease.) 
That  rest  or  cessation  from  pain  which  proceeds  from 
the  resolution  of  uneasv  tumours. 

CATAPE'LTES.  (From  Ka~]a,  against,  and  ac\rv, 
a  shield.)  1.  This  word  means  a  sling,  a  granado,  or 
battery. 

2.  It  was  formerly  used  to  signify  the  medicine 
which  heals  the  wounds  and  bruises  made  by  such  an 
instrument. 

CATA'PHORA.  (From  Karu^epu,  to  make  sleepy.) 
A  preternatural  propensity  to  sleep  ;  a  mild  apoplexy; 
a  species  of  Dr.  Good's  Corns  Lethargas ;  remissive 
lethargy. 

Cataphra'cta.  (From  Ka1a<ppaaau>,  to  fortify.)  A 
bandage  on  the  thorax. 

CATAPLA'SMA.  (Cataplasm a,  matis.  nent. ;  from 
Ka"]air\aaao),  to  spread  like  a  plaster.)  A  poultice. 
The  following  are  among  the  most  useful:— 

Cataplasma  acktos*.  Sorrel  poultice.  The  leaves 
are  to  be  beaten  in  a  mortar  into  a  pulp.  A  good  appli- 
cation to  scorbutic  ulcers. 

Cataplasma  aeratum.     See  Cataplasma  fermenti. 

Cataplasma  aluminis.  This  application  was 
formerly  used  to  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  was 
kept  up  from  weakness  of  the  vessels;  it  is  now  seldom 
used,  a  solution  of  alum  being  mostly  substituted. 

Cataplasma  conii.  Hemlock  poultice.  R.Conii 
foliorum  exsiccatorum  3j.  Aquae  fontante,  foij.  To 
be  boiled  till  only  a  pint  remains,  when  as  much  lin- 
seed-meal as  necessary  is  to  be  added.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent application  to  many  cancerous  and  scrofulous 
ulcers,  and  other  malignant  ones ;  frequently  producing 
great  diminution  of  the  pain  of  such  diseases,  and  im- 
proving their  appearance.  Justamond  preferred  the 
fresh  herb  bruised. 

Cataplasma  cumini.  Take  of  cumin  seeds,  one 
pound  ;  bay-berries,  the  leaves  of  water  germander 
dried,  Virginia  snake-root,  of  each  three  ounces ;  cloves, 
one  ounce  ;  with  honey  equal  to  thrice  the  weight  of  the 
powder  formed :  of  these  make  a  cataplasm.  It  was  for- 
merly called  Theriaca  Londinensis.  This  is  a  warm  and 
stimulating  poultice,  and  was  formerly  much  used  as 
an  irritating  antiseptic  application  to  gangrenous 
ulcers,  and  the  like.    It  is  now  seldom  ordered. 

Cataplasma  dauci.  Carrot  poultice.  &.  Radicis 
dauci  rccentls,  fbj.  Bruise  it  in  a  mortar  into  a  pulp. 
Some  perhaps,  with  reason,  recommend  the  carrots  to 
be  first  boiled.  The  carrot  poultice  is  employed  as 
an  application  to  ulcerated  cancers,  scrofulous  sores 
of  an  irritable  kind,  and  various  inveterate  malignant 
ulcers- 

Cataplasma  fermenti.  Yest  cataplasm.  Take 
of  flour  a  pound  ;  yest  half  a  pint.  Mix  and  expose 
to  a  gentle  heat,  until  the  mixture  begins  to  rise.  This 
is  a  celebrated  application  in  cases  of  sloughing  and 
mortification.  .  . 

Cataplasma  fuci.  This  is  prepared  by  bruising  a 
quantity  of  the  marine  plant,  commonly  called  sea- 
tang,  which  is  afterward  to  be  applied  by  way  of  a 
poultice.  Its  chief  use  is  in  cases  of  scrofula,  white 
swellings,  and  glandular  tumours  more  especially. 
When  this  vegetable  cannot  be  obtained  in  its  recent 
state,  a  common  poultice  of  sea-water  and  oatmeal 
has  been  subtituted  by  the  late  Mr.  Hunter,  and  other 
sureeons of  eminence.  . 

Cataplasma  i.ivi.  Linseed  poultice.  R.  Fannse 
lini,lbss.  Aquae  ferventis,  Ibjss.  The  powder  is  to  be 
gradually  sprinkled  into  the  water,  while  they  are 
quickly  blended  together  with  a  spoon.  This  is  the 
best  and  most  convenient  of  all  emollient  poultices  for 
common  cases,  and  has,  in  a  great  measure,  super- 
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seeled  the  bread  and  milk  one,  so  mucli  in  use  for- 
merly. 

Cataplasm*  plumbi  acf.tatis.  R.Liquoris  plumbi 
acetatis,    3j.     Aqua;  di.slill.  Ibj.     Mica;  panis,  q.  s. 
Misce.    Practitioners,  wlio  plate  much  confidence  In 
the  virtues  of  lead,  often  use  this  poultice  in 
inflammation) 

Cataplasma  sinapros.    Bee  Catuplasma  sinapis. 

Catai-lasma  sinapis.  Mustard  cataplasm.  Take 
Of  mustard-seed,  linseed,  of  each  powdered  half  a 
pound;  boiling  vinegar,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 
Mix  until  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  a  cataplasm. 

CATAPLE'XIS.  (From  Aura,  and  zsynaau),  to 
strike.)  Any  sudden  stupefaction,  or  deprivation  of 
sensation,  in  any  of  the  members,  or  organs. 

Catapo'sis.  (From  Karavtvu),  to  swallow  down.) 
According  to  Aretoeus,  it  signifies  the  instruments  of 
deglutition. 

Catapo'tium.  (Karn tcnov;  from  Karairtvo),  to 
swallow  down.)    A  pill. 

CATAPSY'XIS.  (From  fiy«,  to  refrigerate.)  A 
coldness,  or  dullness,  without  shivering,  cither  univer- 
sal, or  of  some  particular  part. 

CATAPTO'SIS.  (From  Karamtmo,  to  fall  down.) 
A  falling  down.    1.  Such  as  happens  in  apoplexy. 

2.  The  fallinc  down  of  a  limb  from  palsy. 

CATAI'L'TIA.  (From  ictfaitvdw,  to  have  an  ill 
savour;  or  from  the  Italian,  cacapuna,  which  has  the 
same  meaning ;  so  named  from  its .  foetid  smell.) 
Spurge. 

CATAruTtA  major.     See  Ricinus. 

Cataputia  minor.    See  Euphorbia  Laihyris. 

CATARACTA.  (From  Karapacaui,  to  confound  or 
disturb:  because  the  sense  of  vision  is  confounded,  if 
not  destroyed.)  A  cataract  ;  a  disease  of  the  eye. 
Paropsis  cataracta  of  Good.  The  Culigo  It  ntis  of 
Cullen.     Hippocrates  calls  it  y\avKb>pa.     Galen,  v-o- 

?yua.  The  Arabians,  gutta  opaca.  Celsus,  svffusio. 
t  is  a  species  of  blindness,  arising  almost  always  from 
an  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  or  its  capsule,  pre- 
venting the  rays  of  light  passing  to  the  optic  nerve. 
It  commonly  begins  with  a  dimness  of  sight;  and  this 
generally  continues  a  considerable  time  before  any 
opacity  can  be  observed  in  the  lens.  As  the  disease 
advances,  the  opacity  becomes  sensible,  and  the  patient 
imagines  there  are  particles  of  dust,  or  motes,  upon  the 
eye,  or  in  the  air,  Which  are  called  muscw  volitantcs. 
This  opacity  gradually  increases  till  the  person  either 
becomes  entirely  blind,  or  can  merely  distinguish  light 
from  darkness.  The  disease  commonly  comes  on 
rapidly,  though  sometimes  its  progress  is  slow  and 
gradual.  From  a  transparent  state,  it  changes  to  a 
perfectly  white,  or  light  gray  colour.  In  some  very 
rare  instances,  a  black  cataract  is  found.  The  con- 
sistence also  varies,  being  at  one  time  hard,  at  another 
entirely  dissolved.  When  the  opaque  lens  is  either 
more  indurated  than  in  the  natural  state,.or  retains  a 
tolerable  degree  of  firmness,  the  case  is  termed  a. firm 
or  hard  cataract.  When  the  substance  of  the  lens 
seems  to  be  converted  into  a  whitish  or  other  kind  of 
fluid,  lodged  in  the  capsule,  the  c  ise  it  denominated  a 
■milky  or  fluid  cataract.  When  the  substance  is  of  a 
middling  consistence,  neither  hard  nor  fluid,  Vnit  about 
as  consistent  as  a  thick  jelly,  or  curds,  the  caae  is 
named  a  soft  or  caseous  cataract.  When  tin;  anterior 
or  posterior  layer  of  the  crystalline  capsule  becomes 
opaque,  after  the  lens  itself  has  been  removed  from  this 
little  membraneous  sac,  by  a  previous  operation,  the 
affection  is  named  a  secondary  membraneous  cataract. 
There  are  many  other  distinctions  made  by  authors. 
Cataract  is  seldom  attended  with  pain ;  sometimes, 
however,  every  exposure  to  light  creates  uneasiness, 
owing  probably  to  the  inflammation  at  the  bottom  of 
the  eye.  The  real  cause  of  cataract  is  not  yet  well 
understood.  Numbers  of  authors  consider  it  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  preternatural  contraction  of  the  vessels 
of  the~  lens,  arising  from  some  external  violence, 
though  more  commonly  from  some  internal  and  occult 
cause.  The  cataracta  is  distinguished  from  gutta 
serena,  by  the  pupils  in  the  latter  being  never  affected 
with  light,  and  from  no  opacity  being  observed  in  the 
lens.  It  is  distinguished  from  hypopyon,  staphyloma, 
or  any  other  disease  in  the  forepart  of  the  eye,  by  the 
evident  marks  which  these  affections  produce,  as  well 
as  by  the  pain  attending  their  beginning.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  when  the  opacity  is  in  the  lens, 
or  in  its  capsule.  If  the  retina  (which  is  an  expansion 
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of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  inside  of  the  eye)  be  not  di9 
eased  vision  may,  in  most  cases,  be  restored,  by  either 
■_■  the  diseased  lens,  wWcfc  is  termed  couch- 
in",  or  extracting  it.  _  -    , 

C  A  T  A  R  R  H  E  U '  M  A.  (Fiom  Kalappcu,  to  flow 
from.)     A  defluxion  of  humours  from  the  air-pas- 

SaCATARRHE'XIS.  (From  Ka'Jappvyvvut,  to  burst 
out )  A  violent  and  copious  eruption  or  erlusion  ; 
joined  with  KoAias,  it  is  a  copious  evacuation  from 
the  belly,  and  sometimes  alone  it  is  of  the  same  signi- 
fication. Vogel  applies  it  to  a  discharge  of  pure  blood 
from  the  intestines,  such  as  takes  place  in  dysentery. 

( IATABB  HCECUS.  (From  Kojapptu,  to  flow  from.) 
A  disease  proceeding  from  a  discharge  of  phlegm. 

OATA'RRHOPA.  (From  icalappm,  to  flow  down.) 
Tubercles  tending  downward ;  or,  as  Galen  states, 
those  that  have  their  apex  on  a  depending  part  have 
lie,  ived  this  appellation. 

CATA'EKHOPOS.  (Karappo-rros  vovaoc.)  A  remis- 
sion of  the  disease,  or  its  decline,  opposed  to  the 
paroxysm. 

CATA'RRHUS.  (From  Kalappzu,  to  flow  down.) 
Coryza.  A  catarrh.  An  increased  secretion  of  mu- 
cus'from  the  membranes  of  the  nose,  fauces,  and 
bronchia,  with  fever,  and  attended  with  sneezing, 
cough,  thirst,  lassitude,  and  want  of  appetite.  It  is  a 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Pyrexia,  and  order  Pro- 
ftuvia  of  Cutlei*.  There  are  two  species  of  catarrh 
viz.  catarrhus  d  frigorc,  which  is  very  common,  and 
is  called  a  cold  in  the  head  ;  and  catarrhus  a  contagio, 
the  influenza,  or  epidemic  catarrh,  which  sometimes 
seizes  a  whole  city.  Catarrh  is  also  symptomatic  of 
several  other  diseases.  Hence  wre  have  the  catarrhus 
rubi  olosus  ;  tussis  variolosa,  verminosa,  calculosa, 
phtliisica,  hysterica, a  denlitione,  gravidarum,  mctalli- 
colurum,  &c. 

Catarrh  is  seldom  fatal,  except  in  scrofulous  habits, 
hy  laying  the  foundation  of  phthisis;  or  where  it  is 
aggravated  by  improper  treatment,  or  repeated  expo- 
sure to  cold,  into  some  degree  of  peripneumouy ;  when 
there  is  hazard  of  the  patient,  particularly  if  advanced 
in  life,  being  suffocated  by  the  copious  effusion  of  vis- 
cid matter  into  the  air-passages.  The  epidemic  is 
generally,  but  not  invariably,  more  severe  than  the 
common  form  of  the  disease.  The  latter  is  usually 
left  to  subside  spontaneously,  which  will  commonly 
happen  in  a  few  days,  by  observing  the  antiphlogistic 
regimen.  If  there  should  be  fixed  pain  of  the  chest, 
with  any  hardness  of  the  pulse,  a  little  blood  may  be 
taken  from  the  arm,  or  topically,  followed  by  a  blister : 
the  how  els  must  he  kept  regular,  and  diaphoretics  ex- 
hibited, with  demulcents  and  mild  opiates  to  quiet 
the  cough.  When  the  disease  hangs  about  the  patient 
in  a  chronic  form,  gentle  tonics  and  expectorants  are 
required,  as  myrrh,  squill,  &c.  In  the  epidemic  catarrh 
more  active  evacuations  arc  often  _  required,  the  lungs 
being  more  seriously  affected ;  but  though  these  should 
be  promptly  employed,  they  must  not  be  carried  too 
far,  the  disease  being  apt  to  assume  the  typhoid  cha- 
racter in  its  progress;  and  as  the  chief  danger  appears 
to  be  of  suffocation  happening  from  the  cause  above- 
mentioned,  it  is  especially  important  to  promote  ex- 
pectoration, first  by  antimonials,  afterward  by  squill 
the  inhalation  of  steam,  &c.  not  neglecting  to  support 
the  strength  of  the  patient  as  the  disease  advances. 

Catarrhus  a  frioore.  The  common  defluxion 
from  the  head  from  cold. 

Catarrhus  a  contagio.    The  influenza. 

Catarrhus  bellinsulanus.  Mumps.  See  Cv- 
nanche  parotidata. 

Catarrhus  suffocativus.  The  croup.  See  On 
nanche  trachtalis.  '  J 

.,  ct?'ARRHus  vesica.  A  discharge  of  mucus  from 
the  bladder. 

Catarrti'smus.  (From  Ka7ap7<?u>,  to  make  per- 
fect. According  to  Galen,  it  is  a  translation  of  a  bon* 
from  a  preternatural  to  its  natural  situation 

CATASA'RCA.  (From  Kala  and  cap\,  flesh.)  See 
Anasarca.  '        D 

CATASBEWIS.  (From  Kala  and  rfewu,,  to 
extinguish.)  The  resolution  of  tumours  without  sun 
puration.  ul  BUP 

dfifffiBBF*  (From  Kala^aS<- to  •» 

*  ?™  as-ei'sis-  (From  *a7°> and  ""w,  to  shako 
A  concussion.  '      »*m»^ 
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CATASPA'SMA.    (From  KaJaairau>,to  draw  back- 
wards.)    A  icvulsionoi  retraction  ofhumours,orparts. 
CATASTAGMOS.     (From  Ka]a,  and  g-ajw,  to  dis- 
til.)    The  name  which  the  Greeks,  in  the  time  of 
Celsus,  had  for  distillation. 

OATASTA'LTICUS.  (From  KaravrtWia,  to  re- 
strain, or  contract.)     Styptic,  astringent,  repressing. 

CATA'STASIS.  Karao-raat;.  The  constitution, 
state,  or  condition  of  any  thing. 

Cata'tasis.  (From  KaTarcivti),  to  extend.)  In 
Hippocrates  it  means  the  extension  of  a  fractared 
limb,  or  a  discolated  one,  in  order  to  replace  it.  Also 
the  actual  replacing  it  in  a  proper  situation. 

CATA'XIS.      (From  KaTjayo),  to  break.)     A  frac- 
ture.    Also  a  division  of  parts  by  an  instrument. 
Catk.    See  Acacia  catechu. 

CATECHO'MENUS.  (From  ko]cx^,  to  resist.) 
Resisting  and  making  ineffectual  the  remedies  which 
have'been  applied  or  given. 

CA'TECHU.  (It  is  said,  that,  in  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage, katc  signifies  a  tree,  and  cliu,  juice.)  See  .lea 
sia  Catechu. 

CATEIA'DION.  (From  Kara,  and  eia,  a  blade  of 
grass.)  An  instrument  mentioned  by  Areneus,  having 
at  the  end  a  blade  of  grass,  or  made  like  a  blade  of 
grass,  which  was  thrust  into  the  nostrils  to  provoke  a 
haemorrhage  when  the  head  ached. 

CATE'LLUS.  (Dim.  of  catulus,  a  whelp.)  1.  A 
voting  whelp. 

2.  Also  a  chemical  instrument  called  a  cupel,  which 
was  formerly  in  the  shape  of  a  dog's  head. 

CATHiE'RESIS.  (From  xadaipio,  to  take  away.) 
1.  The  subtraction  or  taking  away  any  part  or  thing 
from  the  body. 

2.  Sometimes  it  means  an  evacuation,  and  Hippo- 
crates uses  it  for  such. 

3.  A  consumption  of  the  body,  as  happens  without 
manifest  evacuation. 

CathjERe'tica.  (From  xaOatpo),  to  take  away.) 
Medicines  which  consume  or  remove  superfluous  flesh. 

CATHA'RMA.  (From  KaQaipu,  to  remove.)  The 
excrements,  or  humours,  purged  off  from  the  body. 

Catha'rmus.  (From  KaBaipta,  10  remove.)  1.  A 
purgation  of  the  excrements,  or  humours. 

2   A  cure  by  incantation,  or  the  royal  touch. 

Catha'rsia.  (From  xadaipoi,  to  purge.)  Medi- 
cines which  have  a  purging  property. 

CATHARSIS.  (From  xadaipu,  to  take  away.) 
Purgation  of  the  excrements,  or  humours,  either  me- 
dic ally  or  naturally. 

CATHARTIC.  (Catharticus ;  from  KaOatpio,  to 
purge.)  That  which,  taken  internally,  increases  the 
number  of  alvine  evacuations.  These  medicines  have 
received  many  appellations  :  purgantia ;  catocathar- 
tica ;  catoretica ;  catoteretica ;  dejectoria ;  alviduca. 
The  different  articles  referred  to  this  class  are  divided 
into  five  orders. 

1.  Stimulating  cathartics,  as  jalap,  aloes,  bitter  ap- 
ple, and  croton  oil,  which  are  well  calculated  to  dis- 
charge accumulations  of  serum,  and  are  mostly  select- 
ed for  indolent  and  phlegmatic  habits,  and  those  who 
are  hard  to  purge. 

2.  Kcfrigerateng  cathartics,  as  sulphate  of  soda, 
supertarti  ate  of  potassa,  &c.  These  are  better  adapt- 
ed for  plethoric  habits,  and  those  with  an  inflamma- 
tory diathesis. 

3.  Jidstringent  cathartics,  as  rhubarb  and  damask 
roses,  which  are  mostly  given  to  those  whose  bowels 
are  weak  and  irritable,  and  subject  to  diarrhoea. 

4.  Emollient  cathartics,  as  manna,  malva,  castor  oil, 
and  olive  oil,  which  may  be  given  in  preference  to 
other  cathartics,  to  infants  and  the  very  aged. 

5.  Narcotic  cathartics,  as  tobacco,  hyoscyamus,  and 
digitalis.  This  order  is  never  given  but  to  the  very 
strong  and  indolent*,  and  to  maniacal  patients,  as  their 
operation  is  very  powerful. 

Murray,  in  bis  Materia  Medica,  considers  the  differ- 
ent cathartics  under  the  two  divisions  of  laxatives  and 
purgatives;  the  former  being  mild  in  their  operation, 
and  merely  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  intestines ; 
the  latter  being  more  powerful,  and  even  extending 
their  stimulant  operation  to  the  neighbouring  parts. 
The  following  he  enumerates  among  the  principal 
laxatives : — manna,  Cassia  fistula,  Tamarindus  indica, 
Ricinu9  communis.  Sulphur,  Magnesia.  Under  the 
head  of  purgatives,  he  names  Cassia  senna,  Rheum 
palmatum,  Convolvulus  jalapa,  Helleborus  niger,  Bryo- 
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nia  alba,  Cucumis  colocynthis,  Momordica  elaterium, 
Rhamnus  catharticus,  Aloe  perfoliata,  Convolvulus 
gcammonia,  Gambjgia,  Submurias  hydrargyri,  Sul 
pbaa  magnesia,  Sulphas  sods,  Sulphas  potassaj,  Su- 
pertartias  potassas,  Tartras  potassa-,  Tartras  potassa 
et.  soda?,  Phosphas  soda;,  Murias  sodas,  Terebinthina 
veneta,  Nicotiana  tabacum. 

Cathartic  Glaubers  salt.    See  Soda  sulphas. 

Cathartic  Salt.  See  Sulphas  magnesia,  and  Sul- 
phas soda. 

CATHARTINE.  A  substance  of  a  reddish  colour, 
a  peculiar  smell,  and  a  bitter  nauseous  taste,  soluble 
in  water  and  alkohol,  but  insoluble  in  auher  ;  obtained 
by  Lassaigne  and  Fenuelle  from  the  leaves  of  senna. 

CATHE  DRA.  (From  KaBtlopai,  to  sit.)  The 
anus,  or  rather,  the  whole  of  the  buttocks,  as  being  the 
part  on  which  we  sit. 

Catheric  tica.  (From /taOuipu,  to  remove.)  Cor- 
rosives. Applications  which,  by  corrosion,  remove 
superfluous  flesh. 

CA'THETER.  {Catheter,  teris.  m.  Kaderrjp;  from 
Kadirint,  to  thrust  into.)  A  long  and  hollow  lube,  that 
is  introduced  by  surgeons  into  the  urinary  bladder,  to 
remove  the  urine,  when  the  person  is  unable  to  pass 
it.  Catheters  are  either  made  of  silver  or  of  the  elas- 
tic gum.  That  for  the  male  urethra  is  much  longer 
than  that  for  the  female,  and  so  curved,  if  made  of 
silver,  as  tci  jitiapT  itself  to  the  urethra. 

CATHETEK1  SMUS.  (From  Kader^p,  a  catheter.) 
The  operation  of"  introducing  the  catheter. 

CATHI  DRYSIS.  (From  Ka0i5pva>,  to  place  to- 
gether.) The  reduction  of  a  fracture,  or  operation  of 
setting  a  broken  bone. 

Ca'thma.    A  name  for  litharge. 

Ca'thodos.  (From  Kara,  and  oio;.)  A  descent  of 
munours. 

•  Catho'lceus.  (From  Kara,  and  oXkcw,  to  draw 
over.)  An  oblong  fillet,  made  to  draw  over  and  cover 
the  whole  bandage  of  the  head. 

CATHO'LICON.  (From  Kara,  and  oAi/coj,  uni- 
versal.) A  universal  medicine:  formerly  applied  10  a 
medicine,  that  was  supposed  to  purge  all  the  humours. 

["  CATHRAL,  Isaac,  M.  D.,  was  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  studied  medicine  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Dr.  John  Redman,  the  preceptor  of  Rush  and 
Wistar.  After  acquiring  all  the  instruction  in  his  pro- 
fession, which  the  opportunities  of  Philadelphia  offer- 
ed, aided  by  a  diligent  attention  on  his  part,  he  visited 
Europe,  and  attended  the  practice  of  the  London  hos- 
pitals, and  the  lectures  of  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
fessors in  that  city.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
widely  destroying  epidemic  fevers  of  1793,  '97,  '98, 
and  '99,  he  remained  in  the  city,  instead  of  seeking 
safety  by  flying,  and  was  a  severe  sufferer  by  the  dis- 
ease of  the  first  of  those  years.  Previously  to  his  ill- 
ness, and  after  his  recovery,  besides  attending  to  prac- 
tice, he  lost  no  opportunity  of  investigating  every  phe- 
nomenon connected  with  that  pestilential  epidemic, 
which  could  in  any  manner  tend  to  illustrate  its  patho- 
logy, or  the  peculiarities  it  exhibited.  In  the  year 
1794,  he  published  his  remarks  thereon,  and  the  modo 
of  treatment  he  pursued.  In  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Physic k,  he  dissected  the  bodies  of  some  subjects  of 
the  fever  of  1793)  in  order  to  discover  the  morbid  effects 
produced  by  it  on  the  system,  and  in  particular  refer- 
ence fo  tiie  nature  of  that  singular  and  generally  fatal 
symptom,  the  dark-coloured  ejection  from  the  stomach, 
in  some  cases  of  the  disease.  The  result  of  their  joint 
labourswas  published  by  them,  with  their  individual 
signatures,  and  he  afterward  continued  his  dissections 
alone,  with  unabating  zeal,  whenever  opportunity 
offered,  during  the  subsequent  epidemics  and  occa- 
sional appearance  of  the  disease,  which  more  or  less 
occurred  for  several  years,  until  he  obtained  all  the 
light  which  he  thought  dissection  and  experiment  could 
throw  upon  its  production  and  nature.  In  the  year 
1800,  he  read  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
of  which  he  had  been  elected  a  member,  an  interesting 
paper  on  that  subject.  This  paper  affords  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  patient  and  accurate  manner  in  which  he 
investigated  that  hitherto  inexplicable  and  supposed 
pestilential  appearance,  and  of  his  fearless  zeal  in  the 
prosecution  of  medical  science.  It  is  inserted  in  the 
5th  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  and  was 
also  published  in  pamphlet  form,  of  32  pages.  A  full 
account  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  4th  volume  of  the 
New-York  Medical  Repository.    He  died  on  the  22d 
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February,  1819,  in  the  5Gth  year  of  liis  age,  by  a  stroke 
of  the  apoplexy. 

"Dr.  Cuthrnll  was  educated  in  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  naiuraih 
a  grave  turn  of  mind,  and  a  serious  deportment.  Re- 
tired in  his  habits,  lie  was  shy  in  making  acquaint- 
ances, but  firm  in  his  friendships,  and  a  well-bred  gen- 
tleman in  his  manners.  In  the  important  and  endear- 
ing relations  of  a  son,  husband,  and  father,  he  was 
truly  estimable.  As  a  member  of  society,  he  set  an 
example  of  rigid  morality  and  inflexible  integrity,  attri- 
butes which  every  medical  man  ought  to  be  proud  to 
have  annexed  to  his  character,  however  distinguished 
his  literary  acquirements  may  be."—  Thacher's  Med. 
Biog.    A.f 

CATHY'PNIA.  (From  Kara,  and  virvos,  sleep.)  A 
profound  but  unhealthy  sleep. 

Ca'tias.  (From  Kadinui,  to  place  in.)  An  incision 
knife,  formerly  used  for  opening  an  abscess  in  the 
uterus,  and  for  extracting  a  dead  fuetus. 

Cati'llus.    See  Catellus. 

Ca'tinum  alcme.n.    A  name  given  to  potassa. 

CA'TINUS.    Karavov.    A  crucible. 

CAT-KIN.    See  Amentum. 

CA'TMINT.  (So  called,  because  cats  are  very  fond 
of  it.)     See  Nepeta. 

CATOCATHA'RTICA.  (From  kutu),  downward, 
and  KaOaipw,  to  purge.)  Medicines  that  operate  by 
stool. 

Cato'chb.  (From  icarcx®)  to  detain.)  Bee  Cata- 
lepsis. 

CATOCHEI'LTJM.  (From  /card),  beneath,  and 
\u\oi,  the  lip.)     The  lower  lip. 

CA'TOCHUS.  (From  kcltcxw,  to  detain.)  A 
spasmodic  disease  in  which  the  body  is  rigidly  held  in 
an  upright  posture.  • 

Catomi'smus.  (From  kotu>,  below,  and  utpos,  the 
shoulder.)  By  this  word,  1'.  /Eghieta  expresses  a  me- 
thod of  reducing  a  luxated  shoulder,  by  raising  the 
patient  over  the  shoulder  of  a  strong  man,  that  by  the 
weight  of  the  body,  the  dislocation  may  be  reduced. 

CATO'PSIS.  (From  Karoirropat,  to  see  clearly.) 
An  acute  and  quick  perception.  The  acuteness  of  the 
faculties  which  accompanies  the  latter  stages  of  con- 
sumption. 

Catophylluminophyllum.  Calaba.  The  Indian 
maslich-tree.  A  native  of  America,  where  the  whole 
plant  is  considered  as  a  resolvent  and  anodyne. 

Cato'pter.  (From  Kara,  and  oizropdi,  to  see;  by 
metaphor,  a  probe.)  An  instrument  called  a  specu- 
lum ani. 

Catorchi'tes.  (From  Kara,  and  opxts,  the  orchis.) 
A  wine  in  which  the  orchis  root  has  been  infused. 

Catore'tica.  (From  /caria,  downwards,  and  pta>, 
to  flow.)  Catoteretica ;  Catotcrica.  Medicines  which 
purge  by  stool. 

Catoterb'tica.    See  Caiarctica. 

CATOTICA.  (Catoticus  ;  from  Karat,  below; 
whence  Karurcpos,  and  (carwraros,  inferior,  and  infer- 
nus.)  The  name  of  an  order  of  the  class  Eccrilica,  in 
Good's  Nosology  ;  diseases  affecting  internal  surfaces  ; 
defined,  pravity  of  the  fluids,  or  emunctories  that  open 
into  the  internal  surfaces  of  organs.  It  embraces  Ity- 
dropsis,  emphysema,  paruria,  and  lit.kia. 

Cats-eye.  A  mineral,  much  valued  as  a  precious 
stone,  brought  from  Ceylon. 

Catulo'tica.  (From  KarovXou,  to  cicatrizt.)  Me- 
dicines that  cicatrize  wounds. 

Catutri'pali.    A  name  of  the  Piper  longum. 

Catctlus.    See  Amentum. 

CAU'CALIS.  (From  tcaviciov,  a  cup;  or  from  <5au- 
koXh,  the  daucus.)  1.  The  name  of  a  family,  or  genus 
of  plants.    Class  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  Bastard  parsley  ;  so  named  from  the  shape  of  its 
flower. 

3.  The  wild  carrot. 

CAUCALOI'DES.  (From  caucalis,  and  eilos,  a 
likeness ,  from  its  likeness  to  the  flower  of  the  cauca- 
lis.) Like  unto  the  caucalis.  The  patella  is  some- 
times so  called. 

CAU'DA.  (From  cado,  to  fall ;  because  it  hangs 
or  falls  down  beliind.)    A  tail. 

1.  The  tail  of  animals. 

2.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  oa  coccygis,  that 
being  in  tailed  animals  the  beginning  of  the  tad. 

3.  A  fleshy  substance,  projecting  from  the  lips  of  the 
vagina,  and  resembling  a  tail,  according  to  Aetius. 
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I     4.  Many  herbs  ore  called  cauda,  with  the  affixed 
I  name  of  some  animal,  the  tail  of  which  the  herb  is 
supposed  to  be  like;  as  cauda  equina,  horse-tail ;  MM* 
da  maris,  mouse-tail ;  and  in  many  other  instances. 

khuina.  1.  The  spinal  marrow,  at  its  ter- 
mination about  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  gives  off  a 
large  number  of  nerves,  which,  when  unravelled,  re- 
semble the  horse'stail ;  hence  the  name.  See  Medulla 
spinalis. 

2.  See  Hippuris  vulgaris. 

Cauda  seminis.  The  tail,  or  elongated,  generally 
feathery  appendage  to  a  seed,  formed  of  the  permanent 
style.  It  is  simple,  in  Geranium  zonalc ;  hairy,  in 
Clematis  and  Pulsatilla;  and  geniculate  in  Tormen- 
tilla. 

Cauda'tio.  (From  cauda,  a  tail.)  An  elongation 
of  the  clitoris. 

CAUDATUS.  (From  cauda,  a  tail.)  Tailed :  ap- 
plied to  seeds  which  have  a  tail-like  appendage ;  as 
those  of  the  Clematis  vitalba,  and  Anemone  sulpkurea. 

CAUDEX.  (Caudex,  ids.  in.)  The  body  of  the 
root  of  a  plant.     See  Radix. 

CAUL.  1.  The  English  name  for  the  omentum. 
See  Omentum. 

2.  The  amnion,  which  is  sometimes  torn  by  the 
child's  head,  passing  from  the  uterus,  and  comes  away 
with  it  wholly  separated  from  the  placenta. 

Cauiie'don.  (From  Kavkot,  a  stalk.)  A  transverse 
fracture,  when  the  bone  is  broken,  like  the  stump  of  a 
tree. 

CAU'LIFLOWER.  A  species  of  brassica,  the 
flower  of  which  is  cut  before  the  fructification  ex- 
pands. The  observations  which  have  been  made 
concerning  cabbages  are  applicable  here.  Cauliflower 
is,  however,  a  far  more  delicious  vegetable.  See 
Brassica  capitata. 

CAULINUS.  Cauline.  Belonging  to  the  stem. 
Leaves  and  peduncles  are  so  called,  which  grow  on, 
or  come  immediately  from,  the  stem. 

CAU'LIS.  {Caulis,  is.  m.  KatXof  ;  from  kalab,  a 
Chaldean  word.)  The  stalk  or  stem  of  herbaceous 
plants.  The  characters  of  the  stalk  are,  that  it  is 
rarely  ligneous,  and  lives  but  one  or  two  years  in  the 
natural  state  of  the  plant. 

A  plant  is  said  to  be  , 

Caulescent,  when  furnished  with  a  stem. 

Acauline,  when  without  a  stem ;  as  in  Caulina 
acaulis. 

From  its  duration,  the  stem  is -distinguished  into, 

1.  Caulus  herbaceus,  which  perishes  every  year;  as 
Melissa  officinalis. 

2.  Cuulis  suffrulicosus,  which  perishes  half  way 
down  every  year ;  as  Cheiranthus  incanus. 

3.  Caulis  fruticosus,  shrubby,  having  many  stems, 
which  do  not  perish  in  the  winter ;  as  Melissa  fruti- 
cosa. 

4.  Caulis  arbor eus ;  as  the  trunk  of  trees. 
From  the  substance,  it  is  distinguished  into, 

5.  Caulis  fistulosus,  hollow  internally  ;  as  in  Ane- 
thum  graveolens,  and  Allium  fistulosuin. 

6.  Caulis  loculamentosus,  hollow  and  divided  into 
cells  ;  as  in  Angelica,  Archangelica,  and  Phellandrum 
aquaticum. 

7.  Caulis  inanis,  or medullosus,  empty  or  pithy;  as 
in  Sambucus  nigra. 

8.  Caulis  solidus,  solid ;  as  in  Mentha  and  Melissa. 

9.  Caulis  ligncus,  woody ;  as  PrunuB  spinosa. 

10.  Caulis  carnosus,  fleshy  ;  as  in  Sedum  arboreum, 
and  Stapelia  liirsuta. 

11.  Caulis  pulposus,  pulpy ;  as  in  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  crystallinum. 

12.  Caulis  fibrosus,  separable  into  long  fibres ;  as 
Coros  nilcifera. 

13.  Caulis  succosus,  full  of  a  juice;  as  in  the  Eu- 
phorbias, and  Chelidonium  majus.« 

From  the  difference  of  the  surface,  the  caulis  is  said 
to  be 

14.  Olabcr,  or  laivis,  smooth,  without  any  hairiness, 
or  roughness,  or  inequality ;  as  Lepedium  latifolium.  ' 

15.  Scaber,  or  asper,  when  it  has  hard  inequalities  • 
as  in  Galium  aperine,  and  Lithospermum  arvense.      ' 

16.  Suberosus,  corky;  as  Passiflora  suberosa,  and 
Quercus  suber. 

17.  Rimosus,  cracky ;  as  in  Ulmus  campestris. 

18.  Tuberculatus,  with  rough  nobs ;  as  in  Cissus  tu- 
berculata. 

19.  Tunicatus,  the  cuticle  peeling  off  spontaneously 
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In  large  portions;  as  In  Betula  alba,  and  some  of  the 
tipirieas. 

20.  Striatus,  having  superficial  longitudinal  lines ; 
as  in  Cha;rophyllum  sylvestre,  Aster  sibiricus,  and 
Daphne  mezereon. 

21.  itulcatus,  furrowed,  fluted,  when  longitudinally 
indented  with  long  and  deep  hollows;  as  in  Celosia 
coccynea,  Selinum  carvifolia, Pimpinella  sanguisaiba, 
Doronicum  pardalianches. 

22.  Perfoliatus,  perfoliate ;  as  in  Bupleurum  perfo- 
liatum. 

The  figure  affords  the  following  distinctions: 

23.  Caulis  teres,  or  cylindricus,  round,  without  an- 
gles; as  Sinapis  arvensis. 

24.  Semiteres,  half-rounded,  flat  on  one  side ;  as  Ily- 
aciuthus orientalis,  Allium  descendens. 

25.  Caulis  compressus,  which  implies  that  two  sides 
of  the  stem  are  flat,  and  approach  each  other ;  as  in 
Poa  compressa,  Lathyrus  latifolius,  Pancratium  decli- 
natuin. 

20.  Caulis  anccps,  two-edged ;  as  Iris  graminea,  Hy- 
pericum aridrosemum. 

27.  Caulis  angulatus,  presenting  several  acute  an- 
gles in  its  circumference. 

a.  Triangulatus,  three-cornered ;  as  in  Cactus  tri- 
angularis. 

b.  Quadrangulatus,  four-cornered ;  as  Cactus  tera- 
gonus. 

c.  Quinqueangulatus ;  as  in  Cactus  pentagonus. 

d.  Sexangulatus,  six-cornered;  as  Cactus  hexa- 
gonus. 

e.  Multangnlatus,  many  cornered ;  as  Cactus  cereus. 

28.  Caulis  obtusangulalus,  obtuse-angled ;  as  in 
Scrophularia  nodosa. 

29.  Caulis  acutangulatus,  acute-angled ;  as  in  Scro- 
phularia aijuatica. 

30.  Caulis  triquctrus,  three-sided,  when  there  are 
three  flat  sides,  forming  acute  angles;  as  Hedysarum 
triuuetrum,  Viola  mirabilis,  Carex  acuta. 

31.  Caulis  telraquelrus,  four-sided ;  as  in  Hype- 
ricum quadrangulare,  Monarda  fistulosa,  Mentha  offi- 
cinalis. 

3-2.  Caulis  membranaceus,  leaf-like ;  as  in  Cactus 
phyllanthus. 

33.  Caulis  alatus,  when  the  edges  or  angles  expand 
into  leaf-like  borders ;  as  in  Onopordium  acanthium, 
and  Lathyrus  latifolius. 

34.  Caulus  articulatvs,  jointed ;  as  Cactus  flagelli- 
formis,  and  Lathyrus  sylvestris. 

35.  Caulis  nodosus,  knotty,  divided  at  intervals  by 
swellings ;  as  in  Scandix  nodosa,  Geranium  nodosum. 

36.  Caulis  enodus,  without  knot. 
From  the  directions,  a  stem  is  called 

37.  Rectus,  erect,  when  it  ascends  almost  perpendi- 
cularly ;  as  the  firs,  Chenopodium  scoparium,  &c. 

3.8.  Strictus,  straight,  perfectly  perpendicular ;  as 
Alcea  Rosea. 

39.  Obliquus,  oblique ;  as  the  Solidago  Mexicana. 

40.  Ascendens,  ascending,  when  its  lower  portion 
forms  a  curve,  the  convexity  of  which  is  towards  the 
earth,  or  rests  upon  it,  and  the  summit  rises ;  as  exem- 
plified in  many  grasses,  Trifolium  pratense,  Hedysa- 
rum onobrychis. 

41.  Descendens,  or  Dcclinatus,  the  reverse  of  the 
former,  forming  anarch,  towards  the  ground;  as  in 
Pancratium  declinatum,  Ficus  carica. 

42.  Nutans,  or  cernuus,  nodding,  when  bent  towards 
the  summit;  as  Polygonatum  multiflora. 

43.  Procumbens,  or  Prostatus,  lying  on  the  earth; 
as  Veronica  officinalis. 

44.  Decumbens,  rising  a  little,  and  returning  to  the 
earth ;  as  Thymus  serphyllum. 

-15.  Repens,  creeping  and  sending  radicles  into  the 
ground ;  as  Trifolium  repens,  Gnaphaliuin  repens. 

46.  Flexuosis,  zigzag;  as  in  Celestrus  buxifolius, 
and  solidago  flexicaulis. 

47.  Radicans,  sending  fibres  which  take  root  in  the 
earth ;  as  Ficus  Indica. 

48.  Sarmentosus,  trailing,  or  sending  off  a  runner, 
which  fixes  on  neighbouring  bodies ;  as  the  Hedera 
helix. 

49.  Stoloniferus,  sending  off  radicating  stolos;  as 
Agrostis  stolonifera,  and  Fragaria  vesca. 

5°.  Scandens,  climbing,  furnished  with  tendrils ;  as 
Solanmn  dulcamara,  Coboea  scandens. 

51.  Volubdis,  twining,  winding  itself  spirally  round 
any  other  plant  or  body. 
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a.  Dextrorsum,  when  from  right  to  left;  as  Pbaseo- 
lus  multifiorus,  and  Convolvulus. 

b.  Hinistrorsum,  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  follow- 
ing the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun;  as  the  Lonicera 
periclcnunum,  :lnii  Humulua  lupulus. 

52 .  Laxus,  bent  by  the  lightest  wind;  as  Secale 
sereale,  and  Juncus  bufonius. 

53.  Rigidus,  breaking  when  lightly  bent;  as  Boer- 
haavia  scandens. 

When  clothed  with  any  kind  of  appendage,  the  stem 
is  designated  by  a  term  expressive  of  this -thus, 

54.  Caulis  folwsus,  when  leafy  ;  as  Melissa  offici- 
nalis. 

55.  Caulus  aphyllus,  when  without  leaves-  as  As- 
phodelus  hstulosus. 

56.  Caulus  squamosus,  scaly;  as  the  Orobranche 
major. 

57.  Caulis  slipulatus,  when  furnished  with  stipula; ; 
as  Cystus  helianthemum,  and  Geranium  terebinthina' 
ceiun. 

58.  Caulis  imbricatus,  tiled  or  covered  with  little 
leaves  or  scales;  as  Crassula  imbricata,  Aloe  viscosa. 

59.  Caulus  vaginatus,  sheathed,  embraced  by  the 
base  of  a  leaf  as  by  a  sheath ;  as  Canna  indica,  Arundo 
donax. 

CO.  Caulis  bulbiferus,  bulb-bearing,  when  studded 
with  bulbs  in  the  axilla  of  the  leaves ;  as  Lilium  bul- 
biferum. 

61.  Caulis  nudus,  naked,withoutleaf,  scale,  or  other 
covering;  as  Cuscuta  europea. 

From  its  mode  of  branching,  into 

62.  Caulis  simple^,  having  few  branches;  as  Cam- 
panula perfoliata,  Verbascum  thapsus. 

63.  Caulis  simplicissimus,  without  branches;  as 
Orobanche  americana  and  major,  Campanula  barbata. 

64.  Caulis  prolifer,  giving  oft  branches  only  from 
the  tops  of  the  former  ;  as  the  Dracena  draco. 

65.  Caulis  dichotomus,  forked,  always  divided  into 
pairs ;  as  in  Horanthus  euiopa:us  and  Valeriana  lo- 
custa. 

66.  Caulis  ramosus,  branched  ;  as  Rosmarinus  offi- 
cinalis. 

67.  Caulis  ramossissimus,  having  many  branches ; 
as  Chenopodium  scoparia,  Ulmus,  Grossularia,  &c. 

68.  Caulis  paniculatus,  paniculate ;  as  in  Crambe 
tataria. 

From  the  pubescence  and  armature,  or  defences,  into 

69.  Caulis  spinosus,  when  furnished  with  sharp 
spines ;  as  Prunus  spinosa,  and  Mespilus  oxyacantha. 

70.  Caulis  aculeatus,  prickly,  when  covered  with 
sharp-pointed  bodies ;  as  Rosa  centifolia  and  elegan- 
terea. 

71.  Caulis  cetaceus,  bristly,  when  the  armature  con- 
sists of  brushes  of  minute  bristles;  as  Cactus  flagelli- 
formis. 

72.  Caulis  ramentaccus,  ramentaceous ;  as  in  Erica 
ramentacea. 

73.  Caulis  pilosus,  hairy,  the  pubescence  consisting 
of  long  hairs;  as  Hieiaceuui  pilocella,  Salvia  pra- 
tensis. 

74.  Caulis  muricatus,  or  hispidus,  when  the  hairs 
are  stiff  or  bristly ;  as  Borago  officinalis,  and  Echium 
vulgare. 

7.3.  Caulis  tomentosus,  downy,  soft  to  the  touch, 
like  down;  as  Verbascum  thapsus,  and  Geranium  ro- 
tundifolium. 

76.  Caulis  villosus,  shaggy ;  as  Stachys  germanica, 
and  Veronica  villosa. 

77.  Caulis  lauatus,  woolly,  when  the  hairs  are  long 
and  matted  ;  as  in  Stachys  lanata,  and  Ballota  lanata. 

78.  Caulis  sericus,  silky,  when  the  hairs  are  shining 
and  silky. , 

Instead  of  pubescence,  the  covering  is  in  some  in- 
stances either  a  dry  powdery,  or  a  moist,  excretion ; 
and  hence,  the  stem  is  denominated  either 

79.  Incanus,  or  pruinosus,  when  covered  with  a  fine 
white  dust;  as  the  Artiplex  portulacoidis. 

80.  Farinusus,  mealy;  as  the  Primula  farinosa. 

81.  Glaucus,  of  a  sea-green  colour ;  as  Ricinus  offi- 
cinalis. 

82.  Viscidus,  viscid,  covered  with  a  resinous  exuda- 
tion; as  Siline  viscosa. 

83.  Olutmosus,  glutinous,  when  the  exudation  is 
adhesive  and  soluble  in  water;  as  in  Primula  glu- 
tinosa. 

The  primary  division  of  a  stem  is  into  lateral  stew 
or  branches.    These  are  variously  denominated 
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Prom  their  situation,  into 

84.  Opposite,  when  one  branch  stands  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  stem  to  another,  and  their  bases  are 
nearly  on  the  same  plane ;  as  in  Mentha  arvensis. 

85.  Alternate,  one  opposite  to  another,  alternately; 
as  Althaea  officinalis. 

86.  Verticillated,  when  more  than  two  proceed 
from  a  centre,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel ;  as  Pinus 
abies. 

87.  Scattered,  when  given  off  from  the  stem  in  any 
indeterminate  manner. 

From  their  direction,  the  branches,  or  rami,  are 
termed, 

88.  Patentes,  spreading,  when  the  angle  formed  by 
the  branch  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  is  obtuse ; 
as  in  Galium  mollugo,  and  Ceslus  italicus. 

89.  Patcnttssimi,  proceeding  at  a  right  angle  from 
the  stem,  or  horizontally;  as  Ammania  ramosior,  and 
Asparagus  officinalis. 

90.  Brachiati,  brachiate,  spread  in  four  directions, 
crossing  each  other  alternately  in  pairs ;  as  Syringe 
vulgaris,  and  Paiiisteria  bi  adnata. 

91.  Dcfiezi,  bending  downward  from  the  stem,  in  an 
arched  or  curved  direction ;  as  Pinus  larix. 

92.  Rifitzi,  hanging  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
stem  ;  as  Salix  bahylonica. 

93.  Retrofiexi,  turned  backward;  as  in  Solatium 
dulcamara. 

94.  Introfiexi,  bent  inward,  when  the  tops  bend  to- 
wards the  stem ;  as  Populus  dilatata. 

95.  Vasligiati,  when  the  tops  of  the  branches,  from 
whatever  part  of  the  stem  they  spring,  rise  nearly  to 
the  same  height;  as  Chrysanthemum  corymbosuni, 
and  Dianthus  barbatus. 

96.  Vigali,  weak  and  long ;  as  Salix  viminalis. 

97.  Appressi,  approximated,  when  nearly  parallel 
and  close  to  the  stein  ;  as  Genista  tinctoria. 

98.  Fulcrate,  supported,  when  they  project  nearly 
horizontally,  and  give  out  root-like  shoots  from  the 
under  side,  which,  extending  until  they  reach  the 
ground,  take  root,  and  serve  as  props  to  the  branches  ; 
as  in  the  banyan-tree,  or  Ficus  religiosus. 

Caulis  Florida.     Cauliflower. 

Caulo'dbs.  (From  natiXos,  a  stem.)  The  white  or 
green  cabhage. 

Caulo'tom.  (From  kuvXoc,  a  stem ;  because  it 
grows  upon  a  stalk.)    A  name  given  to  the  beet. 

CAU'MA.  (Kavpa,  heat ;  from  Kaio>,  to  burn.)  The 
heat  of  the  body  in  a  lever. 

2.  The  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  in  a  fever. 

3.  The  name  given  by  Good  and  Young,  to  an  in- 
flammatory fever. 

Cau'nga.    A  name  of  the  areca. 

CAU'SIS.  (From  naito,  to  burn.)  A  burn ;  or 
rather,  the  act  ol  combustion,  or  burning. 

CAUSO'DES.  (From  Kaiw,  to  burn.)  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Celsus  to  a  burning  fever. 

CAUSO'MA.  (From  icaio),  to  burn.)  An  ardent  or 
burning  heat  and  inflammation.  A  term  used  by  Hip- 
pocrates. 

CAUSTIC.    See  Causticum. 

Caustic  alkali.  The  pure  alkalies  are  so  called. 
See  Alkali. 

Caustic  barley.    See  Cevadilla. 

Caustic  lunar.     See  Argenti  nitras. 

Caustic  volatile  alkali.     See  Ammonia. 

CAUSTICUM.  (From  icaiw,  to  burn;  because  it 
always  produces  a  burning  sensation.)  A  caustic.  A 
substance  which  has  so  strong  a  tendency  lo  combine 
with  organized  substances,  as  to  destroy  their  texture. 
See  Escharotic. 

Causticum  americanum.  The  cevadilla.  See  Ve- 
ratrum  sabadilla. 

Causticum  antimo.niale.    Muriate  of  antimony. 

Causticum  arsenicale.    See  Arsenical  caustic. 

Causticum  commune  fortius.  See  Potassa  cum 
calce. 

Causticum  lunare.    Sec  Argenti  nitras. 

CAU'SUS.  (From  Kano,  to  burn.)  A  highly  ardent 
fever.  According  to  Hippocrates,  a  fiery  heat,  insa- 
tiable thirst,  a  rough  and  black  tongue,  complexion 
yellowish,  and  the  saliva  bilious,  are  its  pecular  cha- 
racteristics. Others  also  are  particular  in  describing 
it ;  but,  whether  ancients  or  modems,  from  what  they 
relate,  this  fever  is  no  other  than  a  continued  ardent 
fever  in  a  bilious  constitution.  In  it  the  heat  of  the 
body  is  intense ;  the  breath  is  particularly  fiery ;  the 
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extremities  are  cold  ;  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  small; 
the  heat  is  more  violent  internally  than  externally, 
and  the  whole  soon  ends  in  recovery  or  death. 

i  \l  TKRY.  (Cautinum,  from  Katu,  to  burn.) 
Cauteries  were  divided,  by  the  ancients,  into  actual 
and  potential;  but  the  term  is  now  given  only  to  the 
red-hot  iron,  or  actual  cautery.  This  was  formerly  the 
only  means  of  preventing  licemorrhages  from  divided 
arteries,  till  the  invention  of  the  ligature.  It  was  also 
used  in  diseases,  with  the  same  view  as  we  employ  a 
blister.  Potential  cautery  was  the  name  by  which 
kali  purum,  or  potassa,  was  distinguished  in  former 
dispensatories.  Surgeons  of  the  present  day  under- 
stand, by  this  term,  any  caustic  application. 

CA'VA.    See  Cavus. 

CAVE'RNA.  (From  cavus,  hollow.)  A  cavern. 
The  pudendum  niuliebre. 

CAVIARE.  Caviarium.  A  food  made  of  the  hard 
roes  of  sturgeon,  formed  into  a  soft  mass,  or  into  cakes, 
and  much  esteemed  by  the  Russians. 

Cavi'cula.    (Diminutive  of  cavilla.)    See  Cavilla. 

Cavi'lla.  (From  cavus.)  The  ankle,  or  hollow 
of  the  foot 

CA'VITY.  (Cavitas,  from  cavus,  hollow.)  1.  Any 
cavity,  or  hollowness. 

2.  "The  auricle  of  the  heart  was  formerly  called 
cavitas  innominata,lhe  hollow  without  a  name. 

CAVUS.  Hollow.  1.  The  name  of  a  vein,  vena  cava. 
See  Veins. 

2.  Applied  to  the  roots  of  plants;  as  that  of  the 
Fumariacava. 

Cawk.  A  term  by  which  the  miners  distinguish  the 
opaque  specimens  of  sulphate  of  barytes. 

Cayenne  pepper.     See  Capsicum. 

Cazabi.     See  Jatropha. 

CEANOTHUS.  (From  KtavwSoc,  quia  cm  avoiScv, 
because  it  pricks  at  the  extreme  part.)  A  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Ceanothus  americanus.  Celastrus ;  Cclastus. 
Some  noted  Indians  depend  more  on  this  plant,  than 
on  the  lobelia,  for  the  cure  of  syphilis,  and  use  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  lobelia. 

Cea'sma.  (From  xtm,  to  split,  or  divide.)  Ceasmus. 
A  fissure,  or  fragment. 

Ce'ber.  (Arabian.)  The  Lignum  aloes.  Also  the 
capparis. 

Ceripi'ra.  (Indian.)  A  tree  which  grows  in  Bra- 
zil, decoctions-of  the  bark  of  which  are  used  in  baths 
and  fomentations,  to  relieve*  pains  in  the  limbs,  and 
cutaneous  diseases. 

CE'DAR.     See  Pinus  cedrus. 

Ce'dma.  (From  Kc&aio,  to  disperse.)  A  defluxion, 
or  rheumatic  affection,  of  the  parts  about  the  hips. 

Ce'drinum  lignum.     See  Pinus  cedrus. 

Cedri'tes.  (From  KtSpos,  the  cedar-tree.)  Wine 
in  which  the  resin  which  distils  from  the  cedar-tree 
has  been  steeped. 

CE'DRIUM.    1.  Cedar,  or  cedar-tree 

2.  Common  tar,  in  old  writings. 

Cedrome'la.    The  fruit  of  the  citron-tree. 

Cedrone'lla.    Turkey  baum. 

Cedro'stis.  (From  icdpoc,  the  cedar-tree.)  A 
name  of  the  while  bryony,  which  smells  like  the  cedar. 
See  Bryonia  alba. 

CEDRUS.  (From  Kedron,  a  valley  where  this 
tree  grows  abundantly.)     See  Pinus  cedrus. 

Cedrus  Americana.    The  arbor  vita. 

Cedrus  baccifera.    The  savine. 

Cei'ria.  (From  <cecpu>,  to  abrade.)  The  tape- 
worm ;  so  called  from  its  excoriating  and  abrading 
the  intestines. 

CE'LANDINE.    See  Chelidonium  majus. 

Cela'strus.  (From  KeXa,  a  dart,  which  it  repre- 
sents.    See  Ceanothus  americanus. 

Celastus.     See  Ceanothus  americanus. 

CE'LE.  (From  Kvhrj.)  A  tumour  caused  by  the 
protrusion  of  any  soft  part.  Hence  the  compound 
terms  hydrocele,  bubonocele.  Sec. 

CE'LERY.  The  English  name  for  a  variety  of  the 
apium  graveolens. 

CELESTaWE.  So  called  from  its  occasional  deli- 
cate blue  colour.  A  native  sulphate  of  strontites.  See 
Heavy  spar. 

Ce'lis.  (From  Kaiu>,  to  burn.)  A  spot  or  blemish 
upon  the  skin,  particularly  that  which  is  occasioned 
by  a  burn. 
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C«  lh  turcica.    See  Sella  turcica. 

CE'LLULA.  (Diminutive  of  cella,  a  cell.)  A  little 
cell,  or  cavity. 

Cellule  mastoid.e.     See  Temporal  bones. 

CELLULAR.     Cellularis.    Having  little  cells. 

Cellular  membrane.  Membrana.  ^ellulosa  :  Tela 
ceUulosa;  Panniculus  adiposus  ;  Membrana  adiposa, 
pinguedinosa  et  reticularis.  Cellular  tissue.  The 
cellular  tissue  of  the  body,  composed  of  laminae  and 
fibres  variously  joined  together,  which  is  the  connecting 
medium  of  every  part  of  the  body.  It  is  by  means 
of  the  communication  of  the  cells  of  this  membrane, 
that  the  butchers  blow  up  their  veal.  The  cellular 
membrane  is,  by  some  anatomists,  distinguished  into 
the  reticular  and  adipose  membrane.  The  termer  is 
evidently  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  body,  except 
the  substance  of  the  brain.  It  makes  a  bed  for  the 
other  solids  of  the  body,  covers  them  all,  and  unites 
them  one  to  another.  The  adipose  membrane  consists 
of  the  reticular  substance,  and  a  particular  apparatus 
for  the  secretion  of  oil,  and  is  mostly  found  imme- 
diately under  the  skin  of  many  parts,  and  about  the 
kidneys. 

CELOTO'MIA.  (From  icnXri,  hernia,  and  Ttuvw,  to 
cut.)    The  operation  for  hernia. 

Ce'lsa.  A  term  of  Paracelsus,  to  signify  what  is 
called  the  live  blood  in  any  particular  p;irt 

CE'LSUS,  Aurelius  Cornelius.  It  is  commonly 
supposed,  that  this  esteemed  ancient  author  was  a 

]{ an  of  the  Cornelian  family,  born  towards  the  end 

of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  still  living  in  the  time  of 
Caligula.  But  these  points  are  not  established  upon 
certain  testimony,  and  it  is  even  disputed  whether  he 
practised  medicine;  though  his  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrines  of  his  predecessors,  his  accurate 
descriptions  of  diseases,  and  his  judicious  rides  of 
treatment,  appear  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt  on  that 
head.  At  any  rate,  his  eight  books,  "  De  Medicina," 
have  gained  him  deserved  celebrity  in  modern  times, 
containing  a  large  fund  of  valuable  information ;  de- 
tailed in  remarkably  elegant  and  concise  language. 
In  surgery  particularly  he  has  been  greatly  admired, 
for  the  methods  of  practice  laid  down,  and  for  de- 
scribing several  operations  as  they  are  still  performed. 
There  have  been  numerous  editions  of  his  work,  and 
translations  of  it  into  the  several  modern  languages. 

CEMENT.  Chemists  call  by  this  name  whatever 
they  employ  to  unite  or  cement  things  together;  as 
lutes,  glues,  nolders  of  every  kind. 

CEMENTATION.  A  chemical  process,  which 
consists  in  surrounding  a  body  in  the  solid  state  with 
the  powder  of  some  other  bodies,  and  exposing  the 
whole  for  a  time  in  a  cldSed  vessel,  to  a  degree  of 
heat  not  sufficient  to  fuse  the  contents.  Thus  iron  is 
converted  into  steel  by  cementation  with  charcoal ; 
green  bottle  glass  is  converted  into  porcelain  by  ce- 
mentation witli  sand,  &c. 

Ckme'nterium.    A  crucible. 

Ce'nchramis.  (From  xcyxpof,  millet.)  A  grain  or 
seed  of  the  fig. 

Ce'nchrius.  A  species  of  herpes  that  resembles 
K£YXP<>s,or  millet. 

CENEANGEI'A.  (From  xtvos,  empty,  and  ayyos, 
a  vessel.)  A  deficiency  of  blood,  or  other  fluids  in  the 
vessels;  so  that  they  have  not  their  proper  quantity. 

Ceni'odam.  Ceniplam;  Cenigotam ;  Cenipolam. 
An  instrument  anciently  used  for  opening  the  head  in 
epilepsies. 

.Ceniote'mium.  A  purging  remedy,  formerly  of  use 
in  the  venereal  disease,  supposed  to  be  mercurial. 

CENO'SIS.  (From  kcvos,  empty.)  Evacuation. 
It  imports  a  general  evacuation.  Catharsis  was  ap- 
plied to  the  evacuation  of  a  particular  humour,  which 
oft'ends  with  respect  to  quality. 

CENOTICA.  (Cenoticus ;  from  kcvoi^ic,  cvacuatio, 
ezinamtio,  emptiness.)  The  name  of  an  order  in  the 
class  Grnetica  of  Good's  Nosology:  diseases  affecting 
the  fluids,  and  embracing  paramenia,  leucorrhcea, 
blcnnrrhma,  spermorrhma,  and  galectea. 

CENTAU'REA.  (So  called  from  Chiron,  the  cen- 
taur, who  is  sa'id  to  have  employed  one  of  its  species 
to  cure  himself  of  a  wound  accidentally  received,  by 
letting  one  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules  fall  upon  his 
foot.)  The  name  cf  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan 
system,  of  the  Order,  Polygamia  frustanea;  Class, 
Syngentsia. 

CEHTAwasA  behen.    The  systematic  name  of  the 
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officinal  behen  album:  Jacea  orientalis  patula;  Ra- 
pkonticoidcs  lutea.  The  true  white  behen  of  the  an- 
cients.    The  root  possesses  astringent  virtues; 

Centaurea  benedicta.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  blessed  or  holy  thistle.  Carduus  benedictus ; 
Uncus  sijlvcstns;  Centaurea  benedicta— calycibus 
dupUcato-spinosis  lanalis  involucratis,  foliis  semi- 
decurrentibus  dcnticulolo-spinosis  of  Linnssus.  This 
exotic  plant,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  some  of  the 
Archipelago  islands,  obtained  the  name  of  Benedictus, 
from  its  being  supposed  to  possess  extraordinary 
medicinal  virtues.  In  loss  of  appetite,  where  the 
stomach  was  injured  by  irregularities,  its  good  effects 
have  been  frequently  experienced.  It  is  a  powerful 
bitter  tonic  and  adstringent.  Bergius  considers  it  as 
antacid,  corroborant,  stomachic,  sudorific,  diuretic,  and 
eccoprotic.  Chamomile  flowers  are  now  generally 
substituted  for  the  Cardans  benedictus,  and  are  thought 
to  be  of  at  least  equal  value. 

Centaurea  calcitrapa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  star-thistle.  Star-knapweed.  Calci- 
trapa; Carduus  stcllatus ;  Jacea  ramosissima,  stel- 
lata,  rupina.  The  plant  thus  called  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeias, is  the  Centaurea — calycibus  subduplicato-spinc- 
sis,  sessilibus  ;  foliis  pinnat.ifiilis,  linearibus  dentalis  ; 
caule  piloso,  of  Linnaeus,  every  part  of  which  is  bitter. 
The  juice,  or  extract,  or  infusion,  is  said  to  cure 
interinittents  ;  and  the  bark  of  the  root,  and  the  seeds, 
have  been  recommended  in  nephritic  disorders,  and  in 
suppression  of  urine.  It  scarcely  differs,  in  its  effects, 
from  other  bitters,  and  is  now  little  used. 

Centaurea  centauriu.m.  Rhaponticum  vulgare  : 
Centaur  turn  magnum  ,  Centaurium  majus.  Greater 
centaury.  The  root  of  this  plant  was  formerly  used  as 
an  aperient  and  corroborant  in  alvine  fluxes.  It  is 
now  totally  discarded  from  the  Materia  Medica  of  this 
country. 

Centaurea  cyanus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
bluebottle,  or  corn-flower  plant.  Cyani.  Cyanus. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant,  Centaurea — calycibus  serra- 
tis  :  foliis  linearibus,  integemmrs,  infimis  dentatis,  of 
Linna'us,  were  formerly  in  frequent  use;  but  their  an- 
tiphlogistic, antispasmodic,  cordial,  aperient,  diuretic, 
and  other  properties,  are  now,  with  great  propriety, 
forgotten. 

Centaurea  solstitialis.  Calcitrapa  officinalis; 
Carduus  stellatus  luteus ;  Carduus  solstitialis ;  Ja- 
cea stellala  ;  Jacea  lutea  capite  spinoso  minori  ;  Leu- 
canthe  vcterum.  St.  Bamaby's  thistle.  It  is  com- 
mended as  an  antictcric,  anticachectic,  and  lithontrip- 
tic,  but  is,  in  reality,  only  a  weak  tonic. 

Centaurioi'des.     The  gratiola. 

CENTAURIUM.  (From  Kevlavpoc,  a  centaur:  so 
called,  because  it  was  feigned  that  Chiron  cured  Her- 
cules's  foot,  which  he  had  wounde'd  with  a  poisonous 
arrow,  with  it.)    Centaury.    See  Chironia  centaurium; 

Centaurium  magnum.  See  Centaurea  Centau- 
rium. 

Centaurium  majus.    See  Centaurea  Centaurium. 

Centaurium  minus.    See  Chironia  centaurium. 

CENTAU'RY.     See  Chironia. 

Centimor'bia.  (From  centum,  a  hundred,  and 
morbus,  a  disease.)  The  Lysimachia  nummularia, 
or  moneywort,  was  so  named,  from  its  supposed  effi- 
cacy in  the  cure  of  a  multitude  of  disorders.  , 

Centino'dia,    See  Centum  nodia.  v 

CENTI'PES.  (From  centum,  a  hundred,  and  pes, 
a  foot.)  The  woodlouse,  so  named  from  the  multi- 
tude of  its  feet. 

Centra'tio.  (From  centrum,  a  centre.)  The  con- 
centration and  affinity  of  certain  substances  to  each 
other.  Paracelsus  expresses  by  it  the  degenerating  of 
a  saline  principle, '  and  contracting  a  corrosive  and 
exonerating  quality.  Hence  Centrum  salis  is  said  to 
be  the  principle  and  cause  of  ulcers. 

Ce'ntrium.  (From  kcvtcu,  to  prick.)  A  plaster 
recommended  by  Galen  against  stitches  and  pains  in 
the  side.  . 

CE'NTRIJM.  (From  Ktvrtui,  to  point  or  prick.)  1. 
The  middle  point  of  a  circle. 

2.  In  chemistry,  it  is  the  residence  or  foundation  of 
matter. 

3.  In  medicine,  it  is  the  point  in  which  its  virtue 
resides. 

4.  In  anatomy,  the  middle  point  of  some  parts  is  so 
named,  as  centrum  nerveum,  the  middle  or  tendinous 
part  of  the  diaphragm 
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Centrum  nkrvbum.  The  centre  of  the  diaphragm. 
Bee  Diaphragm. 

Centrum  ovale.  When  the  two  hemispheres  of 
the  brain  are  removed  on  a  line  with  a  level  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  the  internal  medullary  part  presents 
a  somewhatoval  centre,  which  is  called  centrum  oral, 
Vieussenius  supposed  all  the  medullary  fibres  met  at 
this  place. 

Centrum  tkndinosum.  The  tendinous  centre  of 
the  diaphragm.     See  Diapragm. 

CENTUMNO'DIA.  (From  centum,  a  hundred,  and 
■nodus,  a  knot;  so  called  from  its  many  knots  or  joints.) 
Centinodia.  Common  knot-grass.  See  Polyonum 
aviculare. 

Centu'nculus.    Bastard  pimpernel. 

CE'PA.  (From  ktittoc,  a  wool-card,  from  the  like- 
ness of  its  roots.)     The  onion.    See  Allium  cepa. 

Cepje'a.     A  species  of  onion. 

CEPHAL^EA.  (From  Kc<pa\r,,  the  head.)  1.  The 
flesh  of  the  head  which  covers  the  skull. 

2.  A  headache.  Dr.  Good  makes  this  a  genus  of 
disease  in  his  Order,  Systatica;  Class,  Neurotica.  It 
has  five  species,  Cephalma  graoerus,  intensa,  hemicra- 
nia,  pulsatilis,  nauscosa. 

CEPHALALGIA.  (From  KvpaXn,  the  head,  and 
aXyoj,  pain.)  Cephaltea.  The  headache.  It  is  symp- 
tomatic of  very  many  diseases,  but  is  rarely  an  original 
disease  itself.  When  mild,  it  is  called  cephalalgia ; 
v.hen  inveterate,  cephalaea.  When  one  side  of  the 
head  only  is  affected,  it  takes  the  names  of  hemicrania, 
migrana,  hemipagia,  and  megrim ;  in  one  of  the  tem- 
ples only,  crotaphos ;  and  that  which  is  fixed  to  a 
point,  generally  in  the  crown  of  the  head,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  clavus. 

Cephala'rtica.  (From  Kc<{>a\n,  the  head,  and  ap- 
ti^io,  to  make  pure.)  Medicines  which  purge  the 
head. 

CE'PHALE.    Kc(pa\n.    The  head. 

CEPHALIC.  (From  xedaAn,  the  head.)  Pertaining 
to  the  head.  1.  A  variety  of  external  and  internal 
medicines  are  so  called,  as  being  adapted  for  the  cure 
of  disorders  of  the  head.  Of  this  class  are  the  snulis, 
which  produce  a  discharge  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose,  &c. 

2.  Nerves,  arteries,  veins,  muscles,  Sec.  are  so  called, 
which  are  situated  on  the  head. 

3.  The  name  of  a  vein  of  the  arm,  which  it  was  sup- 
posed went  to  the  head. 

Cephalic  vein.  (Vena  cephalica;  so  called  be- 
cause the  head  was  supposed  to  be  relieved  by  opening 
it.)  The  anterior  or  outermost  vein  of  the  arm,  that 
receives  the  cephalic  of  the  thumb. 

Cephalicus  pulvis.  A  powder  prepared  fiom  asa- 
ruin. 

CEPHALI'TIS.  (From  KeQaXn,  the  head.)  Inflam- 
mation of  the  head.  Empresma  cephalitis  of  Good. 
See  Phrenitis. 

CEPHALO.  This  term  is  joined  to  others  to  denote 
the  connexion  of  the  muscle,  artery,  nerve,  &x.  to  the 
head. 

CEPHALONO'SUS.  (From  iccQaXv,  the  head  and 
voaos,  a  disease.)  Any  disease  of  the  head.  Applied 
to  the  febris  hungarica,  in  which  the  head  is  princi- 
pally affected. 

Cephalo-pharyngeus.  (From  kcQclXt),  the  head, 
and  6apvy\,  the  throat.)  A  muscle  of  the  pharynx. 
See  Constrictor  pharyngis  inferior. 

CEPHALOPONIA.  (From  KzQaXn,  the  head,  and 
Covof,  pain.)    Headache. 

Cepi'ni.    Vinegar. 

Cupula.    Large  myrobalans. 

CERA.  Wax.  Bees'  wax.  A  solid  concrete  sub- 
stance, collected  from  vegetables  by  bees,  and  extracted 
from  their  combs  after  the  honey  is  got  out,  by  heating 
and  pressing  them. 

It  was  long  considered  as  a  resin,  from  some  proper- 
ties common" to  it  with  resins.  Like  them  it  furnishes 
an  oil  and'an  acid  by  distillation,  and  is  soluble  in  all 
oils;  but  in  several  respects  it  differs  sensibly  from 
tesins.  Like  these,  wax  has  not  a  strong  aromatic 
taste  and  smell,  but  a  very  weak  smell,  and  when  pure, 
no  taste.  With  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  no  princi- 
ples are  distilled  from  it ;  whereas,  with  that  heat, 
some  essential  oil,  or  at  least  a  spiritus  rector,  is*ob- 
tained  from  every  resin.  Farther,  wax  is  less  soluble 
in  alkohol.  If  wax  be  distilled  with  a  heat  greater 
than  that  of  boiling  water,  it  may  be  decomposed,  but 
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not  so  easily  as  resins  can.  By  this  distillation,  a 
small  quantity  of  water  Is  fust  separated  from  the  wax, 
and  then  some  very  volatile  and  very  penetrating  aeid, 
accompanied  with'  a  small  quantity  of  a  very  fluid 
anil  very  odoriferous  oil.  As  the  distillation  advances, 
the  acid  becomes  more  and  more  strong,  and  the  oil 
more  and  more  thick,  till  its  consistence  is  such  that  it 
becomes  solid  in  the  receiver,  and  is  then  called  butter 
of  wax.  When  the  distillation  is  finished,  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  small  quantity  of  coal,  which  is  almost 
incombustible.  ....  .    ,_ 

Wax  cannot  be  kindled,  unless  it  is  previously  heat- 
ed and  reduced  into  vapours;  in  which  respect  it 
resembles  fat  oils.  The  oil  of  butter  of  wax  may,  by 
repeated  distillations,  he  attenuated  and  rendered  more 
and  more  thud,  because  some  portion  of  acid  is  there- 
by separated  from  these  substances ;  which  effect  is 
aimilar  to  what  happens  in  the  distillation  of  other  oils 
and  oily  concretes  :  but  this  remarkable  effect  attends 
the  repeated  distillation  of  oil  and  butter  of  wax,  that 
they  become  more  and  more  soluble  in  alkohol ;  and 
that  they  never  acquire  greater  consistence  by  evapo- 
ration of  their  more  fluid  parts.  Boerhaave  kept  but- 
ter of  wax  in  a  glass  vessel,  open,  or  carelessly  closed, 
during  twenty  years,  without  acquiring  a  more  solid 
consistence.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  wax,  its  butter, 
and  its  oil,  differ  entirely  from  essential  oils  and  resins 
in  all  the  above-mentioned  properties,  and  that  in  all 
these  they  perfectly  resemble  sweet  oils.  Hence  Ma- 
quer  concludes,  that  wax  resembles  resins  only  in  be- 
ing an  oil  rendered  concrete  by  an  acid;  but  that  it 
differs  essentially  from  these  in  the  kind  of  the  oil, 
which  in  resins  is  of  the  nature  of  essential  oils,  while 
in  wax  and  in  other  analogous  oily  concretions  (as 
butter  of  milk,  butter  of  cocoa,  fat  of  animals,  sperma- 
ceti, and  myrtle-wax)  it  is  of  the  nature  of  mild  unc- 
tuous oils,  that  are  not  aromatic,  and  not  volatile,  and 
are  obtained  from  vegetables  by  expression.  It  seems 
probable,  that  the  acidifying  principle,  or  oxygen,  and 
not  an  actual  acid,  may  be  the  leading  cause  of  the 
solidity,  or  low  fusibility  of  wax. 

In  the  state  in  which  it  is  obtained  from  the  combs, 
it  is  called  yellow  wax,  ceraftava;  and  this,  when 
new,  is  of  a  lively  yellow  colour,  somewhat  tough, 
yet  easy  to  break  :  by  age,  it  loses  its  fine  colour,  and 
becomes  harder  and  more  brittle.  Yellow  wax,  after 
being  reduced  into  thin  cakes,  and  bleached  by  a  long 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  open  air,  is  again  melted,  and 
formed  into  round  cakes,  called  virgin  wax,  or  white 
wax,  cera  alba.  The  chief  medicinal  use  of  wax,  is 
in  plasters,  unguents,  and  other  like  external  applica- 
tions, partly  for  giving  the  requisite  consistence  to 
other  ingredients,  and  paftly  on  account  of  its  own 
emollient  quality. 

Cera  alba.    See  Cera. 

Cera  dicardo.    The  carduus  pinea. 

Cera  flava.     Yellow  wax.     See  Cera. 

[Cera  vegetabilis.  Vegetable  wax,  or  natural 
wax.  Wax  seems  to  abound  in  some  plants  more 
than  in  others,  and  is  easily  collected  from  them.  The 
bayberry  (Myrica  cerifera)  abounds  on  the  sandy 
shores  of  the  United  Slates,  and  in  the  autumn  the  wax 
is  scraped  from  the  plants,  and,  when  melted  and  run 
into  cakes,  forms  a  beautiful  green  vegetable  wax 
which  is  made  into  wax  tapers,  or  sometimes  melted 
with  a  portion  of  tallow,  and  made  into  candles,  which 
partake  of  the  green  colour  of  the  wax,  and  are  called 
bayberry  candles,  the  vegetable  cera  giving  hardness  and 
consistence  to  the  candles,  and  therefore  more  useful 
in  the  heat  of  summer.  We  recollect  seeing  a  large 
specimen  of  white  vegetable  wax  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  S.  L.  Mitchill,  received  by  him  from  South  Ame- 
rica, and  exhibited  to  his  class  when  he  lectured  on 
Materia  Medica,  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  New- York.  On  inquiry,  since,  he  informs 
us,  that  he  never  could  ascertain  the  botanical  name 
of  the  plant,  though  it  was  said  to  be  a  tree.     A.] 

Cmrn'm.  (From  Ktpac,  a  horn.)  So  Rufus  Ephe- 
sins  calls  the  cornna  or  appendages  of  the  uterus. 

Cerani'tes.  (From  Kcpawvpt,  to  temper  together  ) 
A  name  formerly  applied  to  a  pastil,  or  troch  b'v 
Galen.  '    ' 

Ce'ras.  (Ktpac,  a  horn.)  A  wild  sort  of  parsniD 
is  so  named  from  its  shape.  * 

CE'RASA.  (Kepaoos,  the  cherry-tree  ;  from  Keoa- 
covin,  a  town  in  Pontus,  whence  Lucullus  first  broueht 
them  to  Rome :  or  from  kw,  the  heart ;  from  the  fruit 
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having  a  resemblance  to  it  in  shape  and  colour.)  The 
cherry.    Bee  Primus. 

Cerasa  mora.    See  Prunus  avium. 

Cerasa  rubra.     See  Prunus  cerasus. 

Cerasia'tum.  (From  cerasus,  a  cherry  ;  so  called 
because  cherries  are  an  ingredient.;  A  purging  medi- 
cine in  Libavius. 

CERASIN.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  John  of  Ber- 
lin, to  those  gummy  substances  which  swell  in  cold 
water,  but  do  not  readily  dissolve  in  it.  Cerasin  is 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  separates  in  a  jelly  when 
the  water  cools.  Water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric, 
nitric,  or  muriatic  acid,  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat, 
forms  a  permanent  solution  of  cerasin.  Gum  traga- 
canth  is  the  best  example  of  this  species  of  vegetable 
product. 

CkRa'sius.  (From  cerasus,  a  cherry.)  Crasios. 
The  name  of  two  ointments  in  Mesue. 

Cera'sma.  (From  Kepavvvui,  to  mix.)  A  mixture 
of  cold  and  warm  water,  when  the  warm  is  poured 
into  the  cold. 

CERASUS.  The  cherry  and  cherry-tree.  See 
Prunus  cerasus. 

CE'RATE.  Ceratum.  A  composition  of  wax,  oil, 
or  lard,  with  or  without  other  ingredients.  The 
obsolete  synonymes  are,  cerelwum,  ceroma,  ceronium, 
cerotum,  ceratomalagma.  Cerates  take  their  name 
from  the  wax  which  enters  into  their  composition,  and 
to  which  they  owe  their  consistence,  which  is  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  plasters  and  that  of  ointments ; 
though  no  very  definite  rule  for  this  consistence  is,  in 
fact,  either  given  or  observed. 

Cera  tia.  (From  Ktpas,  a  horn,  which  its  fruij 
resembles.)     See  Ceratonia  sili qua. 

Ceratia  diphyi.lus.    See  Conrharil 

Cera ticum.     See  Ceratonia  siliqua. 

CERA'TO.  (From  Ktpas,  a  horn.)  Some  muscles 
have  this  word  as  a  part  of  their  names,  from  their 


Cerato-olossus.  (From  xepa;,  a  horn,  and  yAwca, 
a  tonghe.)  A  muscle,  so  named  from  its  shape  and 
insertion  into  the  tongue.    See  Hyoglnssus. 

Cerato-hyoioeus.     See  Stylo-nyoidcus. 

Cerato  malagma.    A  cerate. 

CERATCTDES.  (From  Kepajoc,  the  genitive  of 
Ktpas,  horn,  and  eiios,  appearance.)     See  Cornea. 

CERATO'NIA.  {Keparuvia  of  Galen  and  Paulus 
jEgineta;  so  cailed  from  its  horn-like  pod.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Polygamia ;  Order, 
Trivcia. 

Ceratonia  siliqua.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  affords  the  sweet  pod.  Ccratium;  Ce- 
ratia ;  Siliqua  dulcis.  The  pods  are  about  four  inches 
in  length,  and  as  thick  as  one's  finger,  compressed  and 
unequal,  and  mostly  bent ;  they  contain  a  sweet  brown 
pulp,  which  is  given  in  the  form  of  decoction,  as  a 
pectoral  in  asthmatic  complaints  and  coughs. 

CERA'TUM.  (Ceratum ;  i.  m. ;  from  cera,  wax, 
because  its  principal  ingredient  is  wax.)     See  Cerate. 

Ceratum  album.    See  Ceratum  cetacei. 

Ceratum  calamine.  Ceratum  lapidis  calamina- 
ris ;  Ceratum  epuloticum.  Calamine  cerate.  Take 
of  prepared  calamine,  yellow  wax,  of  eaeii  half  a 
pound;  olive  oil,  a  pint.  Mix  the  oil  with  the  melted 
wax  ;  then  remove  it  from  the  lire,  and,  as  soon  as  it 
begins  lo  thicken,  add  the  calamine,  and  stir  it  con- 
stantly until  the  mixture  becomes  cold  A  composi- 
lion  of  this  kind  was  first  introduced  under  the  name 
of  Turner's  cerate.  It  is  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  cicatrization  of  ulcers. 

Ceratum  cantharidis.  Ceratum  Lyttce.  Cerate 
of  blistering  fly.  Take  of  spermaceti  cerate,  six 
drachms ;  blistering  flies,  in  very  fine  powder,  a  drachm. 
Having  softened  the  cerate  by  heat,  add  the  flies,  and 
mi*  them  together. 

Ceratum  cetacei.  Cratum  spermatis  ceti.  Ce- 
ratum album.  Spermaceti  cerate.  Take  of  sperma- 
ceti, half  an  oil  nee  ;  white  wax,  two  ounces;  olive 
oil,  4  fluid-ounces.  Add  the  oil  to  the  spermaceti  and 
wax,  previously  melted  together,  and  stir  them  until 
the  mixture  becomes  cold.  This  cerate  is  cooling  and 
emollient,  and  applied  to  excoriations,  &c. :  it  may  be 
used  with  advantage  in  all  ulcers,  where  no  stimu- 
lating substance  can  be  applied,  being  extremely  mild 
and  unctuous. 

Ceratum  citrinum.     See  Ceratum  resince. 

Ceratum  conii.     Hemlock  cerate      ft  unguenti 
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conii,  ibj.  Spermatis  ceti,  3  ij.  Cera?  albaj,  |iij.  Misce. 
One  of  the  formula;  of  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital, 
occasionally  applied  to  cancerous,  scrofulous,  phage- 
denic, herpetic,  and  other  inveterate  sores. 

Ceratum  epuloticum.    See  Ceratum  calamine. 

ceratum  lapidis  calaminaris.  See  Ceratum 
calamina. 

Ceratum  litharqyri  acetati  compositum.  See 
Ceratum  plumbi  compositum. 

Ceratum  plumbi  acetatis.  Vnguentum  cervsse 
acetate  Cerate  of  acetate  of  lead.  Take  of  acetate 
of  lead,  powdered,  two  drachms;  white  wax  two 
ounces;  olive  oil,  half  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  wax  la 
seven  fluid-ounces  of  oil ;  then  gradually  add  thereto 
the  acetate  of  lead,  separately  rubbed  down  with  the 
remaining  oil,  and  stir  the  mixture  with  a  wooden 
slice,  until  the  whole  has  united.  This  cerate  is  cool- 
ing and  desiccative. 

Ceratum  plumbi  compositum.  Ceratum  lithargyri 
acetati  compositum.  Compound  cerate  of  lead.  Take 
of  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  two  fluid-ounces  and  a 
half;  yellow  wax,  four  ounces;  olive  oil,  nine  fluid- 
ounces;  camphor,  half  a  drachm.  Mix  the  wax  pre- 
viously melted,  with  eight  fluid-ounces  of  oil  ;  then 
remove  it  from  the  fire,  and,  when  it  begins  to  thicken, 
add  gradually  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  con- 
stantly stir  the  mixture  with  a  wooden  slice  until  it 
gets  cold.  Lastly,  mix  in  the  camphor,  previously 
dissolved  in  the  remainder  of  the  oil.  Its  virtues  arc 
cooling,  desiccative,  resolvent  against  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, &c.  &c. ;  and  as  a  proper  application  to  super- 
ficial ulcers,  which  are  inflamed. 

Ceratum  resinje.  Ceratum  resince  flavai  ;  Cera- 
tum citrinum.  Resin  cerate.  Take  of  yellow  resin, 
yellow  wax,  of  each  a  pound ;  olive  oil,  a  pint.  Melt 
the  resin  and  wax  together,  over  a  slow  fire  ;  then  add 
the  oil,  and  strain  the  cerate,  while  hot,  through  a 
linen  cloth.    Digestive. 

Ceratum  sabin.-e.  Savine  cerate.  Take  of  fresh 
leaves  of  savine,  bruised,  a  pound  ;  yellow  wax,  half 
a  pound;  prepared  lard,  two  pounds.  Having  melted 
together  the  wax  and  lard,  boil  therein  the  savine 
leaves,  and  strain  through  a  linen  cloth.  This  article 
is  of  late  introduction,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
a  discharge  from  blistered  surfaces.  It  was  first  d .: 
scribed  by  Mr.  Crowther,  and  has  since  been  received 
into  extensive  use,  because  it  does  not  produce  the 
inconveniences  that  follow  the  constant  application 
of  the  common  blistering  cerate.  A  thick  white  layer 
forms  daily  upon  the  part,  which  requires  to  be  re- 
moved, that  the  cerate  may  be  applied  immediately  lo 
the  surface  from  which  the  discharge  is  to  be  made. 

Ceratum  saponis.  Soap  cerate.  Take  of  hard 
soap,  eight  ounces :  yellow  wax,  ten  ounces ;  semi- 
vitreous  oxide  of  lead,  powdered,  a  pound ;  olive  oil, 
a  pint;  vinegar,  a  gallon.  Boil  the  vinegar,  with  the 
pxide  of  lead,  over  a  slow  fire,  constantly  stirring, 
until  the  union  is  complete ;  then  add  the  soap,  and 
boil  it  again  in  a  similar  manner,  until  the  moisture  is 
entirely  evaporated  ;  then  mix  in  the  wax,  previously 
melted  with  the  oil.  Resolvent;  against  scrofulous 
tumours,  &c.  It  is  a  convenient  application  in  frac- 
tures, and  may  be  used  as  an  external  drcssingfor  ulcers. 

Ceratum  simplex.  Ceratum.  Simple  cerate. 
Take  of  olive  oil,  four  fluid-ounces ;  yellow  wax,  four 
ounces :  having  melted  the  wax,  mix  the  oil  with  it. 

Ceratum  spermatis  ceti.     See  Ceratum  cetacei. 

Ce'rberus.  (KcpScoos  ;  because,  like  the  dog  Cer- 
berus, it  has  three  head's,  or  principal  ingredients,  each 
of  which  is  eminently  active.)  A  fanciful  name  given 
to  the  compound  powder  of  scammony. 

Cerchna'leum.  (From  Ktpxu>  to  make  a  noise.) 
A  wheezing,  or  bubbling  noise,  made  by  the  trachea, 
in  breathing. 

CE'RCHNOS.  (From  xcpxw,  to  wheeze.)  Cerch- 
nus.  Wheezing.  Dr.  Good  applies  it  to  a  species  of 
his  genus  Jihonchus,  to  designate  a  primary  evil  or 
disease  ;  rhonchus  cerchnus,  or  wheezing. 

CERCHNO'DES.  (From  K£pxw,  to  wheeze.) 
Cerchodes.  One  who  labours  under  a  dense  breathing, 
accompanied  with  a  wheezing  noise. 

CERCHODES.    See  Cerchnodes. 

Ce'rcis.  (Ktpuccj  literally  means  the  spoke  of  a 
wheel,  and  has  its  name  from  the  noise  which  wbeel9 
often  make  ;  from  Kpciao,  to  shriek.)  The  radial  bone 
of  the  fore-arm  was  formerly  so  called  from  its  shape, 
like  a  spoke     Also  a  nestle  from  its  shape. 
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CERCO'SIS.    (From  tctpicos,  a  tail.)    1.  A  polypus 
of  the  uterus. 
2.  An  enlargement  of  the  clitoris. 
CE'REA.    (From  ccra,  was.)    The  cerumen  au- 
rium,  or  wax  of  the  ear. 

CEREA'LIA.    (Solemn  feasts  to  the  godd> 
All  sorts  of  com,  of  which  bread  or  any  nutritious 
substance  is  made,  come  under  the  head  of  en-ealiu, 
which  term  is  applied  by  bromatologists  as  a  genus. 

Cerebe'lla  urina.  Paracelsus  thus  distinguishes 
urine  which  is  whitish,  of  .the  colour  of  the  brain,  and 
from  which  he  pretended  to  judge  of  some  of  its  dis- 
orders. 

CEREBELLUM.  (Diminutive  of  cerebrum.)  The 
little  brain.  A  somewhat  round  viscus,  of  the  same 
use  as  the  brain  ;  composed,  like  the  brain,  of  a  cor- 
tical and  medullary  substance,  divided  by  a  septum 
into  a  right  and  left  lobe,  and  situated  under  the  ten- 
torium, in  the  inferior  occipital  fossa;.  In  the  cere- 
bellum are  to  be  observed  the  crura  ccrebilli,  the 
fourth  ventricle,  the  valcula  magna  cerebri,  and  the 
protuberantim  vermiformes. 

CE'REBRUM.  {Quasi  cerebrum;  from  icapa,  the 
head.)  The  brain.  A  large  round  viscus,  divided 
superiorly  into  a  right  and  left  hemisphere,  and  infe- 
riorly  into  six  lobes,  two  anterior,  two  middle,  and 
two  posterior ;  situated  within  the  cranium,  and  but 
rounded  by  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  and  tunica  arach- 
noides.  It  is  composed  of  a  cortical  substance,  which 
is  external;  and  a  medullary,  which  is  internal.  It 
has  three  cavities,  called  ventricles  ;  two  anterior,  or 
lateral,  which  are  divided  from  each  other  by  the 
septum  lucidum,  and  in  each  of  which  is  the  choroid 
plexus,  formed  of  blood-vessels;  the  third  ventricle  is 
a  space  between  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum. 
The  principal  prominences  of  the  brain  are,  the  corpus 
callosum,  a  medullary  eminence,  conspicuous  upon 
laying  aside  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  ;  the  corpora 
striata,  two  striated  protuberances,  one  in  the  anterior 
part  of  each  lateral  ventricle  ;  the  thalami  nervorum 
opticorum,  two  whitish  eminences  behind  the  former, 
which  terminate  in  the  optic  nerves;  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina,  four  medullary  projections,  called  by  the 
ancients  nates  and  testes ;  a  little  cerebrine  tubercle 
lying  upon  the  nates,  called  the  pineal  gland;  and, 
lastly,  the  crura  cerebri,  two  medullary  columns, 
which  proceed  from  the  basis  of  the  brain  to  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  The  cerebral  arteries  are  branches 
of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries.  The  veins  ter- 
minate in  sinuses,  which  return  their  blood  into 
the  internal  jugulars.  The  use  of  the  brain  is  to 
give  off  nine  pairs  of  nerves,  and  the  spinal  marrow, 
from  which  thirty-one  more  pairs  proceed,  through 
whose  means  the  various  senses  are  performed,  and 
muscular  motion  excited.  It  is  also  considered  as  the 
organ  of  the  intellectual  functions. 

Vauquelin's  analysis  of  the  brain  is  in  100  parts;  80 
■water,  4.53  white  fatty  matter,  0.7  reddish  fatty  matter, 
7  albumen,  1.12  ostuazome,  1.5  phosphorus,  5.15  acids, 
salts,  and  sulphur. 

Cerebrum  elongatum.  The  medulla  oblongata, 
and  medulla  spinalis. 

CEREFOfLIUM.  A  corruption  of  chmrophyllam. 
See  Scandix  cerefolium. 

Cerek>uum  hisp.vmcu.m.  Sweet-cicely.  See  Scan- 
dix  odorata. 

Cerekolium  sylvestrk.  See  Charophyllum  syl- 
vtstre. 

CERELjE'UM.  (From  unpo;,  wax,  and  tAaiov,  oil.) 
A  cerate,  or  liniment,  composed  of  wax  and  oil.  Also 
the  oil  of  tar.  •■< 

CEREOLUS.     A  wax  bougie. 
CE'REUS  MEDICATUS.     See  Bougie. 
CEREVI'SIA.     (From  ceres,  corn,  of  which  it  is 
made.)    Any  liquor  made  from  corn,  especially  ale  and 
strong  beer. 

CtREVisii  cataflasma.    Into  the  grounds  of  strong 
beer,  stir  as  much  oatmeal  as  will  make  it  of  a  suitable 
consistence.    This  is  sometimes  employed  8 
lant  and  an  antiseptic  to  mortified  parts. 

Cerevisije  7er.me.ntcm.  Sue  t'ermentum  Cere- 
visia. 

Ce'bia.  (From  cereus,  Eoft,  pliant.)  The  flat 
worms  which  breed  in  the  intestines.     See  Tmnia. 

CER  IN.     1.  Subercerin.     A   peculiar  substance 
which  precipitates  on  evaporation  from  alkohol,  which 
has  beeu  digested  on  cork. 
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2.  The  name  given  by  T)r.  John  to  the  part  of  com- 
mon wax  which  dissolves  in  alkohol. 

3    The  name  of  a  variety  "I   the  mineral  allanite. 

C«'hiok.  (From  Kr}ptov,n  honey-comb.)  An  erup- 
tive disorder  of  the  head.    See  .  i>  hvr. 

CERITE.  The  sillciferous  oxide  of  cwium.  A  rare 
mineral  of  a  rose-red  colour,  found  only  in  the  cop- 
per  mine  of  ISastnacs,  in  Sweden.  It  consists  ol  silica, 
oxide  of  cerium,  and  oxide  of  iron,  lime,  and  carbonic 

CERIUM.  The  name  of  the  metal,  the  oxide  of 
which  exists  in  the  mineral  cerite. 

To  obtain  the  oxide  of  the  new  metal,  the  cerite  is 
calcined,  pulverized,  and  dissolved  in  nilroinuriatic 
acid.  The  filtered  solution  being  neutralized  with  pure 
potassa,  is  tu  be  precipitated  by  tartrate  of  potassa; 
and  the  precipitate,  well  washed,  and  afterwards  cal- 
cined, is  oxide  of  cerium. 

Cerium  is  susceptible  of  two  stages  of  oxidation  ;  in 
the  first  it  is  white,  and  this  by  calcination  becomes  of 
a  fal)ow-red. 

The  white  oxide  exposed  to  the  blowpipe  soon  be- 
comes red,  but  does  not  melt,  or  even  agglutinate. 
With  a  large  proportion  of  borax  it  fuses  into  a  trans- 
parent globule. 

The  white  oxide  becomes  yellowish  in  the  open  air, 
but  never  so  red  as  by  calcination,  because  it  absorbs 
carbonic  acid,  which  prevents  its  saturating  itself  with, 
oxygen,  and  retains  a  portion  of  water,  which  dimi- 
nishes its  colour. 

Alkalies  do  not  act  on  it ;  but  caustic  potassa  in  the 
dry  way,  takes  part  of  the  oxygen  from  the  red  oxide  so 
as  to  convert  it  into  the  white  without  altering  its  nature. 

The  protoxide  of  cerium  is  composed  by  Hisinger  of 
85.17  metal  +  14.83  oxygen,  and  the  peroxide  of  79.3 
metal  +  20.7.  The  protoxide  has  been  supposed  a 
binary  compound  of  cerium  5.75  +  oxygen  1,  and  the 
peroxide  a  compound  of  5.75  X  2  of  cerium  +  3  oxy 
gen.  An  alloy  of  this  metal  with  iron  was  obtained 
by  Vauquelin. 

The  salts  of  cerium  are  white  or  yellow-coloured, 
have  a  sweet  taste,  yield  a  white  precipitate  with  hy- 
drosulphurel  of  potassa,  but  none  with  sulpherctted 
hydrogen  ;  a  milk-white  precipitate,  soluble  in  nitric 
and  muriatic  acids,  with  ferroprussiate  of  potassa,  and 
oxalate  of  ammonia;  initio  with  infusion  of  galls,  and 
a  white  one  with  arseniate  of  potassa. 

CERO'MA.  (From  Knpft,  wax.)  Ceronium.  Terms 
used  by  the  ancient  physicians  for  an  unguent,  or  ce- 
rate, though  originally  applied  lo  a  particular  compo- 
sition which  tin-  v.  restlers  used  in  their  exercises. 

CEROl'lSSUS.  (From  K>ipas,  wax.  and  ntooa, 
pitch.)     A  plaster  composed  ol  pitch  and  wax'. 

Cerotum.     KcpoiTov-     A  cerate.  . 

[Cerulin.  "  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  in- 
digo, two  new  substances  are  obtained,  termed,  by  Mr. 
Crum,  Cerulin  and  Phenicin.  To  prepare  Hie  former, 
the  indigo  is  digested  in  the  acid,  the  mixture  is  dis- 
solved in  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
filtered  solution  is  precipitated  by  potassa.  Thi 
cipitate  consists  of  cerulin,  m  combination  with  the 
sulphate  of  potassa,  and  has  been  called  Cerulco-sul~ 
p/u.tc  of  potassa.  It  requires  about  120  parts  of  wa- 
ter for  it>  solution,  and  forms  a  very  deep  blue-colour- 
ed liquid.  In  its  property  of  forming  insoluble  com- 
pounds willi  neutral  salts,  cerulin  is  analogous  to  tan. 
Prom  its  ultimate  analysis,  it  appears  to  consist  of  i 
atom  of  Indigo  +  4  atoms  of  water."—  li'ebster's  Man 
of  (hem.     A.] 

CERU'MEN.  (Cerumen  ;  diminutive  of  ccra,  wax.) 
Wax.     See  Cera. 

Cerumen  aurium.  Cere  a ;  Jiurium  sordes ;  Mar- 
morata  aurium;  Cypsele ;  Cypselis ;  Fugile.  The 
waxy  seeretioii  of  the  car,  situated  in  the  meatus  audi- 
torins  exi 

["  Cerumen  aikis.     A  degree  of  deafness  is  fre- 
quently produced  by  the  lodgment  of  hard  dry  pellets 
of  this  substance  in  the  meatus  ainlitorius.     The  best 
plan,  in  such  cases,  is  to  syringe  tire  ear  with  warm 
water,  which  should  be  injected  with  moderate  force 
afness  seems  to  depend  on  a  de- 
.11  of  the  cerumen,  and  a  consequent  drv- 
f  the  meatus.     Here,  a  drop  or  two  of  sweet  oil 
may  now  and  then  be  introduced  into  the  ear    and 
fomentations  applied." — Cooper's  Surg.  Diet     A  1 

CEBU'BSA.  (Arabian.)  Cerusse.  See Plumbi sub- 
car  bonus. 
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Cerossa  acetata.     See  PUmbi  acetas. 

Ckrvi  spina.     See  Rhamnut  cat/iarticus. 

CERVICAL,.  (Cervicalis  ;  from  cervix,  the  neck.) 
Belonging  to  the  neck ;  as  cervical  nerves,  cervical 
muscles,  &c. 

Cervical  artery.  Arteria  cervicalis.  A  branch  of 
the  subclavian. 

Cervical  vertebra.  The  seven  uppermost  of  the  ver- 
tebra:, which  foim  the  spine.     See  Vertebra. 

Ckrvica'ria.  (From  cervic,  the  neck ;  so  named 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  efficacious  In  disorders 
and  ailments  of  the  throat  and  neck.)  The  herb  throat- 
wort. 

CE'RVIX.  (Cervix,  vicis.  f. ;  quasi  cerebri  via; 
as  being  the  channel  of  the  spinal  marrow.)  1.  The 
neck.  That  part  of  the  body  which  is  between  the 
head  and  shoulders. 

2.  Applied  also  to  organs,  or  parts  which  have  some 
extent,  to  distinguish  their  parts  ;  as  the  cervix  uteri, 
neck  of  the  uterus;  cervix  vesica,  neck  of  the  bladder, 
neck  of  a  bone,  &c. 

Ckspititi/e  plamtje.  (From  cespes,  a  sod,  or  turf.) 
The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  Sauvages'  Methodus 
Foliorum,  consisting  of  plants  which  have  only  radical 
leaves  ;  as  primrose,  &c. 

CESPITOSUS.  (From  cespes,  a  sod,  or  turf.)  A 
plant  is  so  called  which  produces  many  stems  from  one 
root,  thereby  forming  a  close  thick  carpet  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth. 

Ckspitos*  paludes.    Turf-bogs. 

Cestri'tes.  (From  Ktspov,  betony.)  Wine  im- 
pregnated with  betony. 

CE'STRUM.  (From  Ktfpa,  a  dart ;  so  called  from 
the  shape  of  its  flowers,  which  resemble  a  dart;  or  be- 
cause it  was  used  to  extract  the  broken  ends  of  darts 
from  wounds.)     See  Betonica  officinalis. 

CETA'CEUM.  Spermaceti.  See  Physetcr  macro- 
crph  nl  11.1. 

CF.  TERACH.  (Blanchard  says  this  word  is  cor- 
rupted from  Pteryga,  a]ripv\,  q.  v.  as  petcryga,  cete- 
ryga,  and  ceterach.)     See  Asplenium  cctcrach. 

CETIC  ACID.  Acidam  ceticum.  The  name  given 
by  Chevreuil  to  a  supposed  peculiar  principle  of  sper- 
maceti, which  he  has  lately  found  to  be  the  substance 
he  has  called  ?ftaro-aWne,  combined  with  a  fatty  matter. 

CETINE.  The  name  given  by  Chevreuil  to  sper- 
maceti.   See  Fat. 

CEVADIC  ACID.  By  the  action  of  potassa  on  the 
fat  matter  of  the  cevadilla,  a  plant  that  comes  from 
Senegal,  called  by  the  French  petite  orge,  there  is  ob- 
tained in  the  same  way  as  the  delphinic  acid,  an  acid 
which  is  called  the  cevadic. 

CEVADATE.  A  salt  formed  by  the  combination 
of  the  cevadic  acid,  with  earthy,  alkaline,  and  metallic 
bases. 

Cevadilla.  (Dim.  of  ccveda,  barley.  Spanish.) 
See  Veratrum  sabatilla.  — 

Ceyenne  pepper.    See  Capsicum. 

CBYLANITE.  The  name  of  the  mineral  called 
pleonaste,  by  Hauy,  which  comes  from  Ceylon,  com- 
monly in  round  pieces,  but  occasionally  in  crystals.  It 
is  of  an  indigo  blue  colour,  and  splendent  internally. 

CHABA8ITE.  The  name  of  a  mineral  found  in  the 
quarry  of  Alteberg,  near  Oberstein,  in  crystals,  the  pri- 
mitive form  of  which  is  nearly  a  cube.  It  is  white,  or 
with  a  tinge  of  rose  colour,  and  sometimes  transparent. 

Chacaki  ll.e  cortex.    See  Croton  Cascarilia. 

CILF.IiOFO'LlUM.     See  Scandix. 

(II  .EROPHY'LLUM.  (XaipotpvMov ;  from  x<"P">, 
to  rejoice,  and  d>v\\ov,  a  leaf;  so  called  from  the  abun- 
dance of  its  leaves.)  Chervil.  1.  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class,  Pcntau- 
dria;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  some  plants.  See 
Scandix,  and  Charophyllum  sylvestre. 

CiiitROPHYLLUM  sylvkstre.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Cicularia,  or  bastard  hemlock.  Cliasrophyllum. ; 
eaule  lievi  striata  ;  geniculis  tumidiusculis,  of  Lin- 
ineus.  It  is  often  mistaken  for  the  true  hemlock.  It 
may  with  great  propriety  be  banished  from  the  list  of 
omcinals,  us  it  possesses  no  remarkable  property. 

Ch*'ta.  (From  xeo),  to  be  diffused.)  An  obsolete 
name  of  the  human  hair. 

CHALA'SIS.  (From  xo^aw,  to  relax.)  Relaxa- 
tion. 

Chala'stica.  (From  x^"",  to  relax.)  Medicines 
which  relax. 
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CHALAZION.  (From  XaXa5a,  a  hailstone.)  Cha- 
laia ;  Ckalazium  ;  Granado.  An  indolent  moveable 
tubercle  on  the  margin  of  the  eyelid,  like  a  hail-stone. 
ot  hordeolum.  It  is  that  well-known  affec- 
tum ot  the  eye,  called  a  stye,  or  stian.  It  is  white, 
bard,  and  encysted,  and  differs  from  the  critlte,  another 
species,  only  in  being  moveable.  Writers  mention  a 
division -ot  Chalazion  into  scirrhous,  cancerous,  cystic, 
and  earthy. 

Cha'lbane.     Ka\6avri.     Galbanum. 

Chalca'nthum.  (From  xaAxos,  brass,  and  avdos,  a 
flower.)  Vitriol ;  or  rather,  vitriol  calcined  red.  The 
flowers  of  brass. 

Ciialcei'on.    A  species  of  pimpinella. 

Chalcoi'decm  os.  The  os  cuneiforme  of  the  tar 
sus.     See  Cuneiform  bone. 

Chaleitis.     See  Colcothar. 

Chali  cratum.  (From  %aXic,  an  old  word  thatsig- 
nifies  pure  wine,  and  Ktpavvvpi,  to  mix.)  Wine  mixed 
with  water. 

Chali'nos.  Chalinus.  That  part  of  the  cheeks, 
which,  on  each  side,  is  contiguous  to  the  angles  of  the 
mouth. 

CHALK.  A  very  common  species  of  calcareous 
earth,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  of  a  white  colour.  See 
Crcla. 

Chalk,  black.  Drawing  slate,  found  in  primitive 
mountains,  and  used  in  crayon  drawing,  whence  its 
name. 

Chalk,  red.    A  clay  coloured  with  oxide  of  iron. 

CHALK-STONE.  A  name  given  to  the  concretions 
in  the  hands  and  feet  of  people  violently  afflicted  with 
the  gout,  from  their  resembling  chalk,  though  chemi- 
cally different.  Dr.  Wollaston  tirst  demonstrated  Iheir 
true  composition  to  be  uric  acid  combined  with  ammo- 
nia, and  thus  explained  the  mysterious  pathological 
relation  between  gout  and  gravel. 

Gouty  concretions  are  soft  and  friable.  They  are 
insoluble  in  cold,  but  slightly  in  boiling  water.  An 
acid  being  added  to  this  solution,  seizes  the  soda,  and 
the  uric  acid  is  deposited  in  small  crysfala  These  con- 
cretions dissolve  readily  in  water  of  potassa.  An  arti- 
ficial compound  may  be  made  by  triturating  uric  acid 
and  soda  with  warm  water,  which  exactly  resembles 
gouty  concretions  in  its  chemical  constitution. 

CHALY'BEATE.  (Chalybeatus  ;  chalybs,  from 
iron,  or  steel.)  Of  or  belonging  to  iron.  A  term  given 
to  any  medicine  into  which  iron  enters;  as  chalybeate 
mixture,  pills,  waters,  &c. 

Chalybeate  water.  Any  mineral  water  which 
abounds  with  iron  ;  such  as  the  water  of  Tunbridge, 
Spa,  Prymont,  Cheltenham,  Scarborough,  and  Hartfel ; 
and  many  others. 

[Chalybeate  routers  are  so  numerous  in  the  United 
States  as  to  attract  little  or  no  attention  unless  con- 
nected with  some  peculiarity  of  circumstance,  besides 
the  mere  solution  of  iron.  The  Ballston  and  Saratoga 
waters,  of  New- York,  although  they  oontain  iron,  ara 
not  ranked  among  the  chalybeates,  having  other  an  I 
more  powerful  ingredients  in  their  composition.  Of 
the  pure  chalybeate  waters,  containing  nothing  but 
iron  in  solution,  those  most  resorted  to  for  health  and 
pleasure  are  the  Stafford  Springs,  in  Connecticut,  and 
Orange,  and  Schooley's  Mountain  Springs  in  New- 
Jersey.  The  Stafford  Springs  are  at  the  foot  of  a  sand- 
stone ridge,  (old  red  sand-stone  formation  of  Werner.) 
Orange  Springs  arc  in  the  same  sand-stone  formation, 
in  the  beautiful  .town  of  Orange,  in  New-Jersey,  about 
20  miles  from  New- York.  There  is  an  excellent  house 
of  entertainmeut  at  the  springs,  and  there  is  a  salubri- 
ous and  well-cultivated  country  surrounding  it.  Ad- 
jacent to  the  springs  is  a  considerable  elevation,  from 
which  an  extensive  prospect  is  obtained.  The  city 
and  bay  of  New- York  are  plainly  visible,  with  other 
and  more  distant  prospects.  The  water  of  the  springs 
is  strongly  Impregnated,  is  not  very  palatable,  and  is 
only  drunk  by  invalids,  whose  physicians  recommend 
them.  ,.„     •,     <■ 

Schooley's  Mountain  Spring  is  about  60  imles  lrora 
New- York,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  is  resorted  to  in  summer  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  both  cities,  and  othei  places.  It  is  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain  nearly  1500  feet  above  tide  water.  The 
water  runs  in  a  constant  stream  from  the  crack  of  a 
rock  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  down  a  ravine  of 
the  mountain,  which  from  its  elevation  is  cool  and  sa- 
lubrious.   On  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  an  extensive 
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plain,  crossed  by  good  roads.  There-  are  several  pub- 
lic houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sprint;.  The 
water  is  a  simple  chalybeate,  without  being  aerated. 
The  iron  is  deposited  in  an  ochreous  sediment  as  the 
water  passes  over  the  rock.  The  mountain  appears 
to  be  a  vast  deposite  of  iron  ore,  much  of  which  is 
magnetic,  affecting  the  surveyor's  compass.  Loose 
specimens  of  magnet  are  occasionally  picked  -up  on  the 
mountain.    A.] 

Chalybis  kubiqo  PR.£rARATA.  See  Ferri  subcar- 
bonas. 

CHA'LYBS.  (From  Chalybcs,  a  people  in  Pontns, 
who  dug  iron  out  of  the  earth.)  cities.  Steel.  The 
best,  hardest,  finest,  and  the  closest-grained  forged 
iron.  As  a  medicine,  steel  differs  not  from  iron.  See 
Iron.  ♦ 

Chalybs  tartarizatds.  See  Ferrum  tartariza- 
tum. 

C'ham.bba'lanus.  (From  xaual>  on  ,ne  ground, 
and  jia\avos, a  nut)     Wood  pea;  Earth  nut. 

CHAM/EBUXUS.  (From  x<'r"">  on  tlie  ground, 
and  avlos,  the  box-tree.)     '1'he  dwarf  box-tree. 

CHAAEECF. TUU'S.  (From  x"um,  ""  li"'  ground, 
and  Kt&pos,  the  cedar-tree.)  Chamwcalrys.  A  species 
of  d wail  abrotanum. 

CHAMjECI'SSUS.  (From  xaHat<  on  llle  ground> 
and  Ktaaoi,  ivy.)    Ground-ivy. 

CllAMASCLE'MA.  (From  %anai,  on  the  ground, 
and  icXnua,  Ivy.)     The  ground  ivy. 

Cham.ecrista.  The  Cassia  chanurcrista  of  Ein- 
nnns,  a  decoction  of  which  drank  liberally  is  said  to 
be  sen  tceable  against  the  poison  of  the  night-Shade. 

CHAMiE'DRYS.  (From  xauah  on  tlle  ground, 
and  Spvs,  the  oak  ;  so  called  from  its  leaves  reseja- 
hling  those  of  the  oak.)     See  Teucrium  chamtedrys 

Cham£drys  frutkscens.     A  name  tor  teucrium. 

CHAMiEDRYS  INCANA  MARITIMA.  Sec  'J'cucrium 
marum. 

CitAM.EDRYS  PALUSTRis.     See  Teucrium  scorilium. 
Ciu.M.tuJKYS  spuria.     See  Veronica  officinalis. 
-Cham.kdrys  sylvestris.     Wild  germander.    The 
Veronica  chamtedrys. 

Ciiam/elk'a.  (From  xaua:<  on  ,,ie  ground,  and 
t\aia,  the  olive-tree.)     See  Daphne,  alpina. 

CHAM^ELASA'GNUS.  (From  x«/-«"i  on  tlie 
ground,  and  eXaiayvos,  the  wild  olive.)  See  Myrica 
gale. 

CHAMAS'LEON.  (From  %anai,  on  the  ground, 
and  Xcwv,  a  lion,  i.  e.  dwarf  lion.)  1.  The  charuseleon, 
an  animal  supposed  to  be  able  to  change  his  colour  at 
pleasure. 

2.  The  name  of  many  thistles,  so  named  from  the 
variety  and  uncertainty  of  their  colours. 
(hamjkleon  album.    See  Carlina  acaulis. 
Chameleon  vkrum.     See  Cnicus. 
CHAMA^LEU'CE.     (From  xauai,  on  the  ground, 
and  XtvKrj,  the  herb  colt's-foot.)     See  Tussilago  far- 
fara. 

Chamxm'num.  (From  %a)xai,  cm  the  ground,  and 
Xivov,  flax)     Purging  Max.     See  Linum  cutharticum. 

CHAMyEME'LIJM.  (From  xauah  on  tno  ground, 
and  urfSov,  an  apple;  because  it  grows  upon  -the 
ground,  and  has  the  smell  of  an  apple.)  See  Jlnthemis 
nobilis. 

ChaM-EMELVM  canariense.  The  Chrysanthemum 
fruteseens  of  Linna-us. 

CiiamjCmelum  chrysanthemum.  The  Bupthal- 
mum  germanicum  of  Ehnueus. 

Ciiam.emeloi  fcetidlm.     The  .Inthcmis  cotula  of 
Linnxus. 
ChaMiEMKlum  nobile.    See  -Inthcmis  nobilis. 
CiiAMiEMELUM  vulgare.     See  Matricaria,  chamo- 
milla. 

CHAJrLE'MORUS.  (Xaiiatuopea ;  from  xauat.  on 
the  mound,  and  uopza,  the  mulberry-tree.)  Bee  Ruptu 
chamccmorus. 

CHAMiEPEU'CE.  (From  xaPal<  on  the  ?rnllni1! 
and  7r£u/o7,  the  pine-tree.)  See  Camphorosma  Mont- 
pcliensis. 

CHAMjE'PITYS.  (Chamtepitys,  yos.  f;  from 
Xauat,  the  ground,  and  xzitvc,  the  pine-tree.)  See  Teu- 
crium chama-pitys. 

CnAM.tpiTYs  moschata.  The  French  ground  pine. 
See  Teucrium  iva. 

CHAM/E'PLION.    See  Erysimum  alliaria. 
Cham.era'phanus.     (From  xa?"r«i  on  the  ground, 
and  p/(0avos,  the  radish.)     1   Tlie  upper  part  of  the 
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root  of  apium,  according  to  P.  ASgineta.    The  small- 
age,  or  paisley. 
2.  The  dwarf  radish. 

Cm  vm  b'riphis.  The  Chamierops kumilit,oT dwarl 
palm.     The  fruil  called  wild  (laics,  are  adsti  indent. 

Cn  vm*.rodoije'ndron.  (From  v«/jui,  on  the  ground, 

and  poSoicvSpov,  the  rose  laurel.)     The  Jlzalteaponttca 

of  Emu  .  . 

('iiAMJERtJuus.     (From  Xah" '<  on  tnc  g«,u»u>  and 

rubus   the  bramble.)     See  Xubtts  chamwmorus. 

m  bspa'rticm.  (From  xa^ui,  on  the  ground, 
and  irirapriov,  Spanish  broom.)  See  Genista  tmetorta. 
CHAMBER.  Camara.  The  space  between  the 
capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  llie  corner  of  the 
eye,  is  divided  by  "the  iris  into  I  wo  spaces,  called  cham- 
bers- the  space  before  the  iris  is  termed  the  anterior 
chamber ;  and  that  behind  it,  the  posterior.  They  are 
fiilled  with  an  aqueous  fluid. 

CHAMBERLEN,  lit  on,  a  native  of  London,  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He  succeeded  his 
father  as  n  practitioner  in  midwifery,  and  had  also  two 
brothers  in  the  same  profession.  They  invented  among 
them  an  instrument, the  obstetric  forceps,  which  greatly 
facilitated  delivery  in  many  cases,  and  often  saved  the 
child  :  bat  to  him  alone,  as  most  distinguished,  the 
merit  has  been  usually  ascribed.  In  1683,  he  publish- 
ed a  translation  of  Mauriceau's  Observations,  which 
was  much  sought  after.  The  instrument  procured 
him  gtesjf  celebrity  in  this,  as  well  as  other  countries; 
ami,  with  successive  improvements  by  Smellie,  &c. 
still  continues  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  valuable 
adjuvants  in  the  obstetric  art.  The  period  of  his  death 
is  not  ascertained. 

[Chamitb.     See  organic  relics.    A.] 
CHAMOMILE.     See  Jlnthemis  nobilis. 
Chamomile,  stinking.     See  Jlnthemis  cotula. 
CHAMOMTLLA.     From  %a^ai,  on  the  ground, 
and  un\ov,  an  apple.)     See  Jlnthemis  7iobilis. 

Chamomilla  nostras.      See  Matricaria   Chamo- 
milla. 
i'li amomii.i.a  nnsiANA.     Fee  .'Inthcmis. 
CHAMPfGNION.     Sec  Agaricus  pratensis. 
CHA'NCRE.      (Fiench.     From  xapKivoc,  cancer.) 
A  sore  which  arises  from  the  direct  application  of  the 
venereal  poison  to  any  part  of  the  body.     Of  course  it 
mostly  occurs  on  the  genitals.     Such  venereal  sores  as 
break  out  from  a  general  contamination  of  the  system, 
in  consequence  of  absorption,  never  have  the  term 
chancre  applied  to  them. 

lied  leaf.     See  Leaf. 
Chaoma'ntia  siuna.       So  Paracelsus  calls  those 
prognostics  that  are  taken  from  observations  of  the 
air;  and  the  skill  of  doing  this,  he  calls  Chaomi 

Chao'sda.  Paracelsus  uses  this  word  as  an  epithet 
for  the  plague. 

CHAPMA.V,  EwiTWB,  was  horn  about  the  end  of 
the  l'lh  century;   and,   after   becoming  properly   in- 
structed as  a  surgeon  and  accoucheur,  settled  in  Lon- 
don, and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  ins  sui 
difficult  labours.     His  plan  consisted  chiefly  in  turning 
the  child,  and  delivering  by  the  feet  when  any  pari  hut 
the  head  presented;  also  m  often  availing  himself  of 
the  forceps  of  Cbamberlen,  much  improved  by  him- 
self, and  of  which  he  had  the  merit  of  first  giving  an 
account  to  the  public  in  his  treatise  on  Midwifery,  in 
1732.    He  also  ably  defended  the  cause  of  the  men- 
midwives  against  the  attack  of  Douglas,  in  a  small 
work,  in  1737. 
Oha'rabe.     An  Arabian  name  for  amber. 
Cha'radra.     (From  x«pa<"iw,  to  excavate.)     The 
bowels,  or  sink  of  the  body. 
Ciiaramais.     The  purging  hazel-nut. 
Charantia.     Bee  Jlomordica  elaterium. 
CHARCOAL.    Wnen  vegetable  substances  are  ex- 
posed to  a  strom:  heat  in  the  apparatus  for  distillation 
the  fixed  residue  is  called  charcoal.     For  general  pur- 
poses, wo<  ed  into  charcoal  by  building  it 
up  in  a  pyramidal  form,  covering  the  pile  with  elaylpr 
earth,  and  leaving  a  few  air  holes,  which  are  closed 
ell  lighted ;  and  by  this  means 
the  combustion  is  carried  on  in  an  imperfect  manner 

In  charring  wood  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  a 
portion  of  it  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  pyrophorus 
and  that  the  explosions  that  happen  in  powder-mills 
are  sometimes  owing  to  this. 

Charcoal  is  made  on  the  great  scale,  by  igniting 
wood  in  iron  cylinders.    Wijen  the  resulting  charcoal 
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is  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  it  is 
essential  tout  the  last  portion  of  vinegar  and  tar  be 
suffered  to  escape,  and  that  the  reabsorption  of  the 
crudcj  vapours  be  prevented,  by  cutting  off  the  commu- 
nication between  the  interior  of  the  cylinders  and  the 
apparatus  for  condensing  the  pyrolignous  acid,  when- 
ever the  fire  is  withdrawn  from  the  furnace.  If  this 
precaution  be  not  observed,  the  gunpowder  made  with 
the  charcoal  would  be  of  inferior  quality. 

In  the  third  volume  of  TUloch's  magazine,  we  have 
some  valuable  facts  on  charcoal,  by  Mr.  Mushet.  He 
justly  observes,  that  the  produce  of  charcoal  in  the 
small  way,  differs  from  that  on  the  large  scale,  in 
which  the  quantity  of  char  depends  more  upon  the 
hardness  and  compactness  of  the  texture  of  wood,  and 
the  skill  of  the  workman  in  managing  the  pyramid 
of  fagots,  than  on  the  absolute  quantity  of  carbon  it 
contains. 

Clement  and  Desormes  say,  that  wood  contains  one- 
half  its  weight  of  charcoal.  Proust  says,  that  good  pit- 
coals  afford  70, 75,  or  80  per  cent,  of  charcoal  or  coke ; 
from  which  only  two  or  three  parts  in  the  hundred  of 
ashes  remain  after  combustion.— TMoch's  Mag.  vol. 
viii. 

Charcoal  is  black,  sonorous,  and  brittle,  and  in  gene- 
ral retains  the  figure  of  the  vegetable  it  was  obtained 
from.    If,  however,  the  vegetable  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  water  or  other  fluids,  these  in  their  extrication 
will  destroy  the  connexion  of  ihe  more  fixed  parts.   In 
the  quantity  of  charcoal  is  much  less  than  in 
i.     The  charcoal  of  oily  or  bitumu 
is  of  a  light  pulverulent  form,  and  rises  in 
soot.    This  charcoal  of  oils  is  called  lamp-black.    A 
very  fine  kind  is  obtained  from  burning  aikohol.    See 
Carbon. 
Ciia'rdone.    The  artichoke. 

Charistolo'chla.  (From  X«P'Sl  J0V!  am'  ^"X'a! 
the  lochia ;  so  named  from  its  supposed  usefulness  to 
women  in  childbirth.)  The  plant  mogwort.  See  Gr- 
avis. 
CHARLTON,  Walter,  was  born  in  Somerset- 
shire, 1619.  After  graduating  at  Oxford,  where  he 
lighted  himself  by  his  learning,  he  was  appoint- 
ed physician  to  Charles  I.,  and  admitted  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  in  London.  He  had 
afterward  the  honour  of  attending  Charles  II.,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Royal  Society. 
lie  was  author  of  several  publications,  on  medical  ahd 
other  subjects;  the  former  of  which  contained  little 
original  matter,  but  had  the  merit  of  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  the  many  improvements  made  about 
that  period,  particularly  in  anatomy  and  ph< 
the  principal  of  them  are  his  "Excrcitationes  Patholo- 
gical," and  his  "Natural  History  of  Nutrition,  Life, 
and  Voluntary  Motion."  In  108t),  he  was  chosen  pre- 
sident of  the  College,  and  held  that  office  two  years 
lie  afterward  retired  to  Jersey,  and  died  in  1707. 

Cha'rme.    (From  xaipa,  to  rejoice.)     Ckarmis.    A 
cordial  mentioned  by  Galen. 
Cha'rpie.    The  French.    For  scraped  linen,  or  lint. 
CHA'RTA.    (Chaldean.)    1.  Paper. 
a.  The  amnios,  or  interior  fcetal  membrane,  was 
railed  the  c/iarta  oirginca,  from  its  likeness  to  a  piece 
of  line  paper. 

Cha'rtkkux,  poudre  de.  (So  called  because  it 
was  said  to  have  been  invented  by  some  friars  of  the 
Carthusian  order.)  A  name  of  the  kerrnes  mineral,  or 
hydrosulphuret  ol  antimony. 

Ciia'sme.     (From  x<»voi,  to  gape.)     Chasmus.   Os- 
citation,  or  gaping. 
CHASTE'  TREE.    See  Agnus  castus. 
Cha'te.    The  Cucumus  tsgyptia. 
["CHAUNCEY,  .Charles,  M.D.  second  President 
of  Harvard  College,  was  born  in  England  in  1580.     He 
had  his  grammar  education  at  Westminster,  and  was 
at  the  school  when  the  gunpowder  plot  was  to  have 
taken  effect,  and  must  have  perished  if  the  parliament- 
bouse  had  been  blown  up.    At  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge he  commenced  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  took 
e  of  M.D.    Being  intimately  acquainted  with 
Archbishop  Usher,  one  of  the  finest  scholars  in  Eu- 
rope, he  had  more  than  common  advantages  to  expand 
his  mind,  ami  make  improvements  in  literature.    A 
more  learned  man  than  Mr.  Chauncey  was  not  to  be 
found  among  the  fathers  of  New-England.     He  had 
been  chosen  Hebrew  professor  at  Cambridge,  by  the 
heads  of  both  houses,  and  exchanged  this  branch  of 
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instruction  to  oblige  Dr.  Williams,  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  university.  He  was  well  skilled  in  many  oriental 
languages,  but  'specially  the  Hebrew,  which  he  knew 
by  very  close  study,  and  by  conversing  with  a  Jew, 
who  resided  in  tl>e  same  house.  He  was  also  an 
accurate  Greek  scholar,  and  was  made  professor  of 
this  language  when  lie  left  the  other  professorship. 
This  uncommon  scholar  became  a  preacher,  and  wus 
settled  at  Ware.  He  displeaa  A  irchbisltop  Laud,  by 
opposing  the  book  of  sports, nnd  reflecting  upon  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  which  caused  him  to  emigrate 
to  Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts, in  II 

President  |  ibauucey  is  said  to  nave  been  an  eminent 
physician;  but  we  are  not  informed  to  what  extent  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice,  lie  left  six  sons,  all 
of  whom  were  educated  at  Harvard  college,  and  were 
preachers.  Some  of  them  were  learned  divines.  Dr. 
Mather  says  Ihey  were  all  eminent  physicians,  as  their 
father  was  before  them." — Tkach.  Med.  Biog.    A.] 

Chay.     See  Oldenlandia  umbetlata. 

Chayn.     See  Oldenlandia  umbMuta. 

CHEEK-BONE.    See  Jvgal 

CHEESE.     Casea».  t  of  milk.    When 

prepared  from  rich  milk,  and  well  made,  it  is  very 
nutritious  in  small  quantities ;  but  mostly  indigestible 
when  hard  and  ill  prepared,  especially  to  weak  sto- 
machs. If  any  vegetable  or  mineral  acid  be  mixed 
with  milk,  the  cheese  separates,  and,  if  assisted  by 
beat,  coagulates  into  a  mass.  The  quantity  i 
is  less  when  a  mineral  acid  is  used.  Neutral  sabs, 
and  likewise  all  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  separate  the 
cheese  from  the  whey.  Sugar  and  gum-arabic  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  Caustic  alkali 
the  curd  by  the  assistance  of  a  boiling  heat,  and  acids 
occasion  a  precipitation  again.  Vegetable  acids  have 
very  little  solvent  power  upon  curd.  This  accounts 
for  a  greater  quantity  of  curd  being  obtained  when  i 
vegetable  acid  is  used.  But  what  answers  best  is  ren- 
net, which  is  made  by  macerating  in  water  a  piece  of' 
the  last  stomach  of  a  calf,  salted  and  diied  for  this 
purpose. 

Scheeln  observed,  that  cheese  has  a  considerable  ana- 
logy to  albumen,  which  it  resembles  in  being  coagula- 
ble  by  fire  and  acids,  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  afford- 
ing the  same  products  by  distillation  or  treatment  with 
nitric  acid.  There  arc,  however,  certain  differences 
between  them.  Rouelle  observed,  likewise,  ; 
analogy  between  cheese  and  the  gluten  of  u  b 
that  found  in  the  feculat  of  ibles.     i!y 

kneading  the  gluten  of  wheat  with  a  little  salt  and  a 
small  portion  of  a  solution  of  starch,  lie  gave  it  the 
taste,  smell,  and  unctuosity  of  cheese  ;  so  that  after  it 
had  been  kept  a  certain  time,  it  was  not  to  he  distin- 
guished from  the  celebrated  Rochefort  cheese,  of  which 
it  had  all  the  pungeqey.  This  caseous  substance  from 
gluten,  as  well  as  the  cheese  of  milk,  appears  to  con- 
tain acetate  of  ammonia,  after  it  has  been  kept  long 
enough  to  have  undergone  the  requisite  fermentation, 
as  may  be  proved  by  examining  it  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  with  potassa.  The  pungency  of  strong  cheese, 
too,  is  destroyed  by  aikohol. 

In  the  11th  volume  of  TUloch's  Magazine,  there  is  an 
excellent  account  of  the  mode  of  making  Cheshire 
cheese,  taken  from  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the 
county.  "If  the  milk,"  says  the  reporter,  "be  set 
together  very  warm,  the  curd  will  be  firm  ;  in  this  case, 
the  usual  mode  is  to  take  a  common  case-knife,  and 
make  incisions  across  it,  to  the  full  depth  of  the  knife's 
blade,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  inch ;  and  again 
cross  ways  in  the  same  manner,  the  incisions  intersect- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles.  The  whey  ri.->ing 
through  these  incisions  is  of  a  fine  pale-green  colour. 
The  cheese-maker  and  two  assistants  then  proceed  to 
break  the  curd  :  this  is  performed  by  their  repeatedly 
putting  their  hands  down  into  the  tub ;  the  cheese- 
maker,  with  the  skimmintr-dish  in  one  hand,  breaking 
every  part  of  it  as  they  catch  it,  raising  the  curd  from 
the  bottom,  and  still  breaking  it.  This  part  of  the  bu- 
siness is  continued  till  the  whole  is  broken  uniformly 
small  :  it  generally  takes  up  about  forty  minutes,  and 
the  curd  is  then  left  covered  over  with  a  cloth  for  about 
half  an  hour,  to  subside.  If  the  milk  has  been  setCOCN 
together,  the  curd  will  be  much  more  tender,  the  whey 
will  not  be  so  green,  but  rather ofa  milky  appearance. 
CHEILOiSA'CE.  (from  xc^nS>  a  lip,  and  tcxKnv, 
an  evil.)  A  swelling  of  the  lips,  or  canker  in  the 
mouth. 
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Chkime'lton.    (From  xti/iOi  winter.)  A  chilblain. 

See  Pernio. 

CHEIRA  iSTHUS.  (From  xtip,  a  hand,  and  ayBoc, 
a  flower ;  so  named  from  the  fineness  of  its  blossoms 
to  the  lingers  of  the  hand.)  The  name  of  a  genae  Ol 
plants  in  the  Linna>an  .system.  Class,  Tetradynamia  ; 
Order,  Siliqiwsa.    The  wallflower. 

Cheirantuus  cheiri.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  wall-flower.  Leucoium  Interna:  fiula  lutca. 
Common  yellow  wall- flower.  The  flowers  of  this 
plant,  Chciranthus ;  fuliis  lanceolatis,  oeulu, glabris ; 
ramis  augulatts ;  caule  fmticoso,  of  Linneus,  are 
recommended  as  possessing  nervine  and  deobstruent 
virtues.  They  have  a  moderately  strong,  pleasant 
smell,  and  a  nauseous,  bitter,  somewhat  pungent 
taste. 

[Cheiranthodendron.  A  tree  growing  in  Mexico, 
so  called  from  the  appearance  of  the  flower  represent- 
ing the  human  hand  and  lingers.  (From  xt'p,  a  hand, 
uvOuc,  a  flower,  and  iivipov,  a  tree.)  It  is  a  huge  tree, 
bearing  a  flower  resembling  a  human  hand.  The  part 
producing  this  resemblance  is  the  pisiillum,  which 
rises  above  the  calyx,  and  is  divided  into  five  parts, 
analogous  to  the  thumb  and  fingers.  The  resemblance 
Is  very  striking,  but  the  digits  are  sharp  and  pointed, 
more  like  claws.  We  have  seen  preserved  specimens 
of  the  flowers  in  very  good  order.     A.] 

CIIEIRATSIA.  (From  x«P>  *e  lia,ld>  and  alrT°- 
Itai,  to  touch.)  The  act  of  scratching  ;  particularly 
the  scratching  one  hand  with  another,  as  in  the  itch. 

CIIEI'RI.  {Cheiri,  Arabian.)  See  CJn  imntkas 
Cheiri. 

CIIEIRIA'TER.  (From  x£<P>  the  hand,  and  «z7po{, 
a  physician.)  A  surgeon  whose  office  it  is  to  remove 
maladies  by  operations  of  the  hand. 

CHEIRI  SMA.  (From  xtipi^ouoi,  to  labour  with 
the  hand.)     Handling.     Also  a  manual  operation. 

CHEIRI'XIS.  (From  x«P«Wa'i  to  laljour  with 
the  hand.)     The  ait  of  surgery. 

CHE1RONO  MIA.  (From  x"povopico>,  to  exercise 
with  the  hands.)  An  exercise  mentioned  by  Hippo- 
crates, which  consisted  of  gesticulations  with  the 
hands,  like  our  dumb-bells. 

CHELA.  (XvXij,  forceps;  from  x£<">,  to  take.) 
1.  A  forked  probe,  lor  drawing  a  polypus  out  of  the 
nose. 

2.  A  fissure  in  the  feet,  or  other  places. 

3.  The  claw  of  crabs,  which  lays  hold  like  forceps. 
Ciikl.e  cancrorum.     Sec  Cancer. 
Cheli'don.     The  bend  of  the  arm. 
CHELIDONIUM.     (From  geXidW,  the  swallow. 

It  is  so  named  from  an  opinion,  that  it  was  pointed  out 
as  useful  for  the  eyes  by  swallows,  who  are  said  to 
open  the  eyes  of  their  young  by  it ;  or  because  it  blos- 
soms about  the  time  when  swallows  appear.)  Celan- 
dine. A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liunaan  system. 
Class,  Pulyandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia.  There  is  only 
one  species  used  in  medicine,  and  that  rarely. 

Chelidonium  mails.  Papaver  corniculatum,  lu- 
teum;  Curcum.  Tettervvort,  and  great  celandine. 
The  herb  and  root  of  this  plant,  Chelidonium — pedun- 
culis  umbciLalus,  of  Linnteus,  have  a  faint,  unplea- 
sant smell,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  durable  taste,  which  is 
stronger  in  the  roots  than  the  leaves.  They  are  ape- 
rient and  diuretic,  and  recommended  in  icterus,  when 
not  accompanied  with  inflammatory  symptoms.  The 
chelidonium  should  be  administered  with  caution,  as  it 
is  liable  to  irritate  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Of  the 
dried  root,  from  3  ss  to  3  j  is  a  dose ;  of  the  fresh 
root,  infused  in  water,  or  wine,  the  dose  may  be  about 
|  ss.  The  decoction  of  the  fresh  root  is  used  in  dropsy, 
cachexy,  and  cutaneous  complaints.  The  fresh  juice 
is  used  to  destroy  warts,  and  films  in  the  eyes;  but, 
for  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  diluted  with  milk. 

CiiELiDONitM  minus.  The  pill-wort.  See  Ranun- 
culus ficaria.  

CHELO'NE.    XtWi).    1.  The  tortoise. 
2.  An  instrument  for  extending  a  limb,  and  so  called 
because,  in  its  slow  motions,  it  represents  a  tortoise. 
This  instrument  is  mentioned  in  Oribasius. 

Chelo'nion.  (From  x^uvi),  the  tortoise ;  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.)  A 
hump  or  gibbosity  in  the  back. 

CHELTENHAM.    The  name  of  a  village,  now  be- 
come a  large  and  populous  town,  in  Gloucestershire. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  purging  waters,  the  reputation 
of  which  is  daily  incr-asing,  as  it  possesses  both  a  sa- 
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line  and  chalybeate  piinciple.  When  first  drawn,  it  to 
cltar  and  colourless,  but  somewhat  brisk;  has  a  sa- 
line bitterish,  chalybeate  taste.  It  does  not  keep,  nor 
bear  transporting  to  any  distance  ;  the  chalybeate  part 
beina  los(  by  precipitation  of  the  iron,  and  in  the  open 
air  it  c\cn~  turns  foetid,  The  sails,  however,  remain. 
lis  heal  in  summer,  w  as  from  5(JO  to  550  or  5«J°,  when 
the  medium  heat  of  the  atmosphere  was  nearly  Jj" 
hi"l.er  On  evaporation,  it  is  found  to  contain  a  cal- 
careous earth,  muwd  with  ochre  and  a  purging  salt. 
\  general  survey  of  the  component  parts  ol  this  wa- 
ter? a«  cording  to  a  variety  of  analyses,  shows  that  it  is 
decidedly  saline,  and  contains  much  more  salt  than 
most  mineral  waters.  By  far  the  greater  part  ol  the 
salts  are  of  a  purgative  kind,  and  therefore  an  action 
on  the  bowels  is  a  constant  cllcct,  notwithstanding  the 
considerable  quantity  of  selenite  and  earthy  carbonates, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  contrary  tendency. 
Cheltenham  v\  ater  is,  besides,  one  of  the  strongest  clia- 
lybeates  we  are  acquainted  with.  The  iron  is  sus- 
pended entirely  by  the  carbonic  acid,  of  winch  gas  the 
water  contains  about  an  eighth  of  its  bulk  ;  but,  from 
the  abundance  of  earthy  carbonates,  and  oxide  ol  iron, 
not  much  of  it  is  uncombined.  It  has,  besides,  a 
slight  impregnation  of  sulphur,  but  so  little  as  to  be 
scarcely  appreciable,  except  by  very  delicate  test* 
The  sensible  effects  produced  by  this  water,  are  gene- 
rally, on  first  taking  it,  a  degree  of  drowsiness,  and 
sometimes  headache,  but  which  soon  go  off  spontane- 
ously, even  previous  to  the  operation  on  the  bowels. 
A  moderate  dose  acts  powerfully,  and  speedily,  as  a 
cathartic,  without  occasioning  griping,  or  leaving  that 
faintness  and  languor  which  often  follow  the  action  of 
the  rougher  cathartics.  It  is  principally  on  this  ac- 
count, hut  partly  too  from  the  salutary  operation  of 
the  chalybeate,  and  perhaps  the  carbonic  acid,  that  the 
Cheltenham  water  may  be,  in  most  cases,  persevered 
in,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  uninterruptedly. 
without  producing  any  inconvenience  to  the  body ;  and 
during  ils  use,  the  appetite  will  be  improved,  the  di- 
gestive organs  strengthened,  and  the  whole  constitu- 
tion invigorated.  A  dose  of  this  water,  too  small  to 
operate  directly  on  the  bowels,  will  generally  deter- 
mine pretty  powerfully  to  the  kidneys.  As  a  purge, 
tills  water  is  drank  from  one  to  three  pints;  in  general, 
from  half  a  pint  to  a  quart  is  sufficient.  Half  a  pint 
will  contain  half  a  drachm  of  neutral  purging  salts, 
four  grains  of  earlhy  carbonates,  and  seleiiite,  about 
one-third  of  a  grain  of  oxide  of  iron  ;  together  with  an 
ounce  in  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  and  half  an  ounce  of 
common  air,  with  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Cheltenham  water  is  used,  with  considerable  benefit, 
in  a  number  of  diseases,  especially  of  tlle  chronic  kind, 
and  particularly  those  called  bilious :  hence  it  has 
been  found  of  essential  service  in  the  cure  of  glandular 
obstructions,  and  especially  those  that  affect  the  liver, 
and  the  other  organs  connected  with  the  functions  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  Persons  who  have  injured  their 
biliary  organs,  by  a  long  residence  in  hot  climates, 
and  who  are  Buffering  under  the  symptoms,  either  of 
excess  of  bile  or  deficiency  of  bile,  and  an  irregularity 
in  its  secretion,  receive  remarkable  benefit  from  a 
course  of  this  water,  judiciously  exhibited.  Its  use 
may  be  here  continued,  even  during  a  consider  able 
degree  of  debility  ;  and  from  Ihe  great  determination 
to  the  bowels,  it  may  be  employed  with  advantage  to 
check  the  incipient  symptoms  Of  dropsy,  and  general 
anasarca,  which  so  often  proceed  from  an  obstruction 
of  the  liver.  In  scrofulous  affections,  the  sea  has  the 
decided  preference;  in  painful  affections  of  the  skin 
called  scorbutic  eruptions,  which  make  their  appear- 
ance at  stated  intervals,  producing  a  copious  discharge 
of  lymph,  and  an  abundant  desquamation,  in  common 
With  other  saline  purgative  springs,  this  is  found  to 
bring  relief;  but  it  requires  to  be  persevered  in  for  a 
considerable  time,  keeping  up  a  constant  determina- 
tion to  the  bowels,  and  making  use  of  warm  bathing 
in  for  drinking  the  Cheltenham  water  is 
during  the  whole  of  the  summer  months. 

CUE  LYS.  (XcAuj,  a  shell.)  The  breast  is  so 
called,  as  resembling,  in  shape  and  office,  the  shell  of 
some  fishes. 

Chely'scion.  (From  xtXus,  the  breast.)  A  dry 
short  cough,  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  breast  are 
very  sore. 

Che'ma.  A  measure  mentioned  by  the  Greek  phy- 
sicians, supposed  to  contain  two  small  spoonfuls. 
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CHE'MIA.  See  Chemistry. 
CHE'MICAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  chemistry. 
CHEMISTRY.  (Xvuia,  and  sometimes  xnpia: 
Chamia,  from  chama,  to  burn,  Arab,  this  science  being 
the  examination  of  all  substances  by  fire.)  Clvemia; 
Chimin  ;  Clujmia.  The  learned  are  not  yet  agreed  as 
to  the  most  proper  definition  of  chemistry.  Boerhaave 
seems  to  have  ranked  it  among  the  arts.  According  to 
Macquer,  it  is  a  science,  the  object  of  which  is  to  dis- 
cover the  nature  and  properties  of  all  bodies  by  their 
analyses  and  combinations.  Dr.  Black  says,  it  is  a 
science  which  teaches,  by  experiments,  the  effects  of 
heat  and  mixture  on  bodies;  and  Fourcroy  defines  it 
a  science  which  teaches  the  mutual  actions  of  all  na- 
tural bodies  on  each  other.  "  Chemistry,"  says  Jac- 
quin,  "is  that  branch  of  natural  philosophy  which 
unfolds  the  nature  of  all  material  bodies,  determines 
the  number  and  properties  of  their  component  parts, 
and  teaches  us  how  those  parts  are  united,  and  by  what 
means  they  may  be  separated  and  recombined."  Mr. 
Heron  defines  it,  "That  science  which  investigates 
and  explains  the  laws  of  that  attraction  which  takes 
place  between  the  minute  component  particles  of  na- 
tural bodies."  Dr.  lire's  definition  is,  "the  science 
which  investigates  the  composition  of  material  sub- 
stances, and  the  permanent  changes  of  constitution 
which  their  mutual  actions  produce."  The  objects  to 
which  the  attention  of  chemists  is  directed,  compre- 
hend the_,whole  of  the  substances  that  compose  the 
globe. 

CHEMO'SIS.  (From  x<»vo>,  to  gape ;  because  it 
gives  i he  appearance  of  a  gap,  or  aperture.)  Inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctive  membrane  of  the  eye,  in 
which  Ihe  white  of  the  eye  is  distended  with  blood, 
and  elevated  above  the  margin  of  the  transparent  cor- 
nea. In  Cuilen's  Nosology,  it  is  a  variety  of  the 
ophthalmia  membranarum,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  eye. 

Chenopodio-morus.  (From  chenopodium  and  mo- 
rns, the  mulberry ;  so  called  because  it  is  a  sort  of 
chenopodium,  with  leaves  like  a  mulberry.)  The 
herb  mulberry-blight.  The  Blitum  capitation  of  Lin- 
ntcus. 

CHENOPODIUM.  (From  xiv,  a  goose,  and  zsovj, 
a  foot ;  so  called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
goose's  foot.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaan  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Digy- 
nia.    The  herb  chenopody :  goose's  foot. 

Chenopodium  ambrosioides.  The  systematic 
mine  of  the  Mexican  tea-plant.  Botrys  Mexicana; 
Bolrys  ambrosioides  Mexicana ;  Chenopodium  Mexi- 
canum;  Botrys  Americana.  Mexico  tea;  Spanish 
tea  and  Artemisian  botrys.  Chenopodium— foliis  lan- 
ccolatis  dentatis,  raeemis  foliatis  simplicibus,  of  Lin- 
nitus.  A  decoction  of  this  plant  is  recommended  in 
paralytic  cases.  Formerly  the  infusion  was  drank  in- 
stead of  Chinese  tea. 

Chenopodium  anthelminticum.  The  seeds  of 
this  plant,  Chenopodium — foliis  ovato-oblongis  den- 
tatis, raeemis  apltyllis,  of  Linnams,  though  in  great 
esteem  in  America,  for  the  cure  of  worms,  are  seldom 
exhibited  i"  this  country.  They  are  powdered  and 
made  into  an  electuary,  with  any  proper  syrup,  or 
conserve. 

["The  Oienopodium  anthehninticum,  is  a  native 
plant,  found  in  the  middle  and  southern  states,  usually 
known  by  the  names  of  wormseed  and  Jerusalem  oak. 
The  name  wormseed  is  applied  in  Europe  to  the  Ar- 
tmuria  santonica,  a  very  different  plant.  The  cheno- 
podium is  accounted  a  good  vermifuge,  especially  in 
the  liunbrici  of  children.  The  expressed  juice  of  the 
Whole  plant  is  sometimes  given  in  the  dose  of  a  table- 
spoonful  to  a  child  two  or  three  years  old.  More  fre- 
quently the  powdered  seeds  are  employed,  mixed  with 
1  syrup.  The  seeds  yield  a  volatile  oil  on  dis- 
tillation, which  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  six  or  eight 
drops,  in  sugar  or  some  suitable  vehicle." — Big.  Mat. 
Mm.    A.] 

Chenopodium  bonus  TIenricus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  English  mercury.  Bonus  Henricus  ;  Tota 
bona;  Lapathum  unctuosum ;  Chenopodium 
jm.li u  in — foliis  triamgularisagittatts,  mtegerrimis, 
spicis  compositis  aphyllis  aiillaribus,  of  Linnxus. 
The  plant  to  which  these  names  are  given,  is  a  native 
of  this  country,  and  common  in  waste  grounds  from 
.lone  to  August.  It  differs  little  from  spinach  when 
cultivated ;  and  in  many  places  the  young  shoots  are 
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eaten  in  spring  like  asparagus.  The  leaves  are  ac- 
counted emollient,  and  have  been  made  an  ingredient 
in  decoctions  for  clysters.  They  are  applied  by  the 
common  people  to  flesh  wounds  "and  sores  under  the 
notion  of  drawing  and  healing. 

Chenopodium  botrys.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Jerusalem  oak.  Botrys  vulgaris;  Botrys;  Am- 
brosia; Artemisia  chenopodium;  Atriplex  odorata ; 
Atriplex  suaveolens;  Chenopodium— foliis  oblongts 
sinualis,  raeemis  mid  is  inuliifidis,  of  Liimsus.  This 
plant  was  formerly  administered  in  form  of  decoction 
in  some  diseases  of  the  chest  ;  as  humoral  asthma, 
coughs,  and  catarrhs.    It  is  new  fallen  into  disuse. 

Chenopodium  fcetidum.  Sec  Chenopodium  vul- 
varia. 

Chenopodium  vulvaria.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  stinking  orach.  Atriplex  fatida;  Atriplex 
olida;  Vulvaria;  Oarosmum :  Raphex;  Chenopodium 
fwtidum  ;  Blitum  fmtidum.  The  very  foetid  smell  of 
this  plant,  Chenopodium — foliis  mtegerrimis  rhombeo 
ovatis,floribus  conglomeratis  axillaribus,  of  Limiams, 
induced  physicians  to  exhibit  it  in  hysterical  diseases- 
It  is  now  superseded  by  more  active  preparations. 
Messrs.  Chevalier  and  Lasscigne  have  detected  am- 
monia in  this  plant  in  an  uncombined  state,  which  is 
probably  the  vehicle  of  the  remarkably  nauseous  odour 
which  it  exhales,  strongly  resembling  that  of  putrid 
fish.  When  the  plant  is  bruised  with  water,  and  the 
liquor  expressed  and  afterward  distilled,  we  procure 
a  fluid  which  contains  the  subcarbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  an  oily  matter,  which  gives  the  fluid  a  milky  ap- 
pearance. If  the  expressed  juice  of  the  chenopodium 
be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  it  is- 
found  to  bo  alkaline;  there  seems  to  be  acetic  acid  in 
it.  Its  basis  is  said  to  be  of  an  albuminous  nature.  It 
is  stated  also  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stance which  the  French  call  osmazome,  a  little  of  air 
aromatic  resin,  and  a  bitter  matter,  soluble  both  in, 
alkohol  and  water,  as  well  as  several  saline  bodies. 

Che'ras.  (From  ^cu,  to  pour  out.)  An  obsolete- 
name  of  struma,  or  scrofula. 

Cherefo'lium.     See  Hcatidix  cercfolium. 

CHE'RMES.  (Arabian.)  A  small  berry,  full  of 
insects  like  worms :  the  juice  of  which  was  formerly 
made  into  a  confection,  called  confectio  alkermes, 
which  has  been  long  disused.  The  worm  itself  was 
also  so  called. 

Ciikrmks  mineralis.  Hydro-sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony. 

CniiRNi'niuM.  Chcrnibion.  In  Hippocrates  it  sig- 
nifies a  urinal. 

Chero'nia.  (From  Xcipuiv,  the  Centaur.)  See- 
'  rcntaurium. 

CHERRY.     See  Ccrasa  nigra,  and  Cerasa  rubra,. 

Chi  mj  hay.    The  Lauro-cerasus. 

Cherry-laurel.    The  Lauro-cerasus. 

Cherry,  whiter.    The  Alkckengi. 

CIIERVI'LLUM.     See  Scandix  cercfolium. 

CHESELDEN,  Wii.li.vm,  was  bom  in  Leicesfer- 
shire,  1688.  After  serving  his  apprenticeship  to  a  sur- 
geon at  Leicester,  he  came  to  study  at  St.  Thomas's 
hospital,  to  which  he  afterward  became  surgeon,  lie 
began  to  give  lectures  at  the  early  age  of  32,  and  about 
the  same  period  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. Two  years  after,  he  published  his  "  Anatomical 
Description  of  the  Human  Body,"  with  some  select 
cases  in  surgery,  which  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions; in  one  of  which  he  detailed  his  success  in  the 
operation  of  lithotomy  by  the  lateral  method,  as  it  is 
termed,  which  lie  found  not  so  liable  to'  failure  as  the 
high  operation.  He  also  gave,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  an  interesting  account  of  a  grown  per- 
son whom  he  restored  to  sight  after  being  blind  from 
infancy;  and  furnished  some  other  contributions  to 
the  same  work.  Besides  being  honourably  distin- 
guished by  some  of  the  French  societies,  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  surgeon  to  Queen  Caroline,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  splendid  work  on  the  bones  in  1733. 
He  was  four  years  alter  chosen  surgeon  to  Chelsea 
Hospital,  and  retired  from  public  practice,  and  lived  to 
of  04. 

(II  ESHJJT.     See  JKscvlus  and  Fagvs. 

Chesnut,  horse.    See  JEscvlus  Hippocastanvm. 

(hisniit,  sicrrt.     See  Fagvs  castancri. 

Cum  sis.  (From  xtu,  to  pour  out.)  Liquation; 
Infusion. 

Chev  a'stre.    A  double-headed  roller,  applied  by 

an 
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its  middle  below  the  chin ;  then  running  on  each  side, 

it  is  crossed  on  the  top  of  the  head 

the  nape  of  the  neck,  is  there  crossed:  it  ti 

under  the  chin,  where  crossing,  it  is  carried  to  the  top 

of  the  head,  &c.  until  it  is  all  taken  up. 

CHEYNE,  Gkorgb,  was  born  in  Scotland,  1670. 
After  graduating  to  medicine,  he  came  to  London,  at 
the  age  of  30,  and  published  a  Theory  of  J', 
five  years  alter  a  work  on  Fluxions,  whic  h 
bis  election  into  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  this  was  soon 
followed  by  his  «f  hilosophical  Principles  of  Natural 
Religion."  Being  naturally  inclined  to  corpulency, 
and  indulging  in  free  living,  he  became,  whi 
a  middle  age,  perfectly  unwieldy,  with  othei  n 
an  impaired  constitution;  against  which,  finding  medi- 
cines of  little  avail,  be  determined  to  abstain  from  ail 
fermented  liquors,  and  confine  himself  to  a  milk  and 
vegetable  diet.  This  plan  speedily  relieved 
distressing  symptoms,  which  led  him  after  a  while  to 
resume  his  luxuries;  but  finding  his  complaints  pre- 
sently returning,  he  resoi  led  again  to  the  abstemious 
plan;  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  which  he  retained 
a  tolerable  share  of  health  to  the  advanced  age  of  72. 
In  1722,  in  a  treatise  on  the  gout,  &c.  he  first  incul- 
cated this  plan  ;  and  two  years  after  greatly  enlarged 
on  the  same  subject,  in  his  celebrated  "  Essay  on 
Health  and  Long  Life."  His  "English  Malady,  or 
on  Nervous  Diseases,"  which  he  regarded  as 
especially  prevalent  in  this  country,  a  very  popular 
work,  published  17:53,  contains  a  candid  and  judicious 
narrative  of  his  own  i 

,  CHEZANAN'CE.  (From  %eg<o,  to  go  to  stool,  and 
avayKrj,  necessity.)  1.  Any  thing  that  creates  a  ne- 
cessity to  go  to  stool. 

2.  In  P.  iEgineta,  it  is  the  name  of  an  ointment, 
with  which  the  anus  is  to  be  rubbed  for  promoting 
stoois. 

CHI' A.  (From  Xioj,  an  island  where  they  were 
formerly  propagated.)  i.  A  sweet  fig  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  Chid,  or  Scio. 

2.  An  earth  from  the  island  of  Cliio,  formerly  used 
in  fevers. 

3.  A  species  of  turpentine.  See  Pistaria  terebin- 
thus. 

Ciu'acus.  (From  Xioc,  the  island  of  Scio.)  An 
epithet  of  a  colly  rium,  the  chief  ingredient  of  which 
was  wine  of  Chios. 

Chi'adus.  In  Paracelsus  it  signifies  the  same  as 
furunculus. 

Cltian  turpentine.    See  Pistacia  tcrcbinthus. 
CiiiisMvs.     (From  %ialu>,  to  form  like  the  letter 
X,  ehi.)     The  name  of  a  bandage,  the  shape  of  which 
is  like  the  Greek  letter  X,  ehi. 

CHIASTOLITE.  The  name  of  a  mineral  found  in 
Britany  and  Spain,  somewhat  like  at 

Chia'stos.  The  name  of  a  crucial  bandage  in 
Oribasius  ;  so  called  from  its  resembling  the  letter  X, 
ehi. 

CmA'sTRE.  The  name  of  a  bandage  for  the  tempo- 
ral artery.  It  is  a  double-headed  roller,  the  middle  of 
which  is  applied  to  the  side  of  the  head,  opposite  lo 
that  in  which  the  artery  is  opened,  and,  when  brought 
round  to  the  part  affected,  it  is  crossed  upon  the  com- 
press that  is  laid  upon  the  wound,  and  then,  the  con- 
tinuation is  over  the  coronal  suture,  and  undei  the 
chin;  then  crossing  on  the  compress,  the  course  Is,  as 
at  the  first,  round  the  head,  &x.  till  the  whole  roller  is 
taken  up. 

Chi'bou.  A  spurious  species  of  guin-elemi,  spoken 
of  by  the  faculty  of  Paris,  but  not  known  in  England. 

Chiciu'na.  Contracted  from  China  China).  See 
Cinchona. 

CHICKEN.  The  young  of  the  gallinaceous  order 
of  birds,  especially  of  the  domestic  fowl.  Bee  I'ha- 
sianus  gallas. 

CHICKEN  POX.     See  Varicella. 
CHICKWF.E1).     See  Msine  media. 
CHICOYNEAU,  Francis,  was  born  at  Montpelier 
in  1672  the  second  son  of  a  professor  there,  who  he- 
coming  blind,  be  was  appointed  to  discharge  his  du- 
ties, after  taking  his  degrees  in  medicine.     Having  ac- 
quitted himself  very  creditably,  he  was  deputed  with 
other  physicians  to  Marseilles  in  1720,  lo  de\  ise  mea 
sures  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the   plague,  which 
in  the  end  almost  depopulated  that  city.    The  zeal 
which  he  evinced  on  that  occasion  was  rewarded  by 
a  pension ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father-in  law,  M. 
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Chirac,  In  1731.  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  ns 
first  physician  to  the  king;  and  received  also  other 
honours  prei  iouslj  to  his  death  in  1752.  He  published 
nj unction  With  the  other  physicians,  an 
account  ofthe  plague  at  Marseilles,  in  which  the  opi- 
nion is  advanced,  that  the  disease  was  not  contagious: 
and  having  received  orders  from  the  king  to  collect  all 
the  observations  that  had  been  made  concerning  that 
disease  lie  drew  up  an  enlarged  treatise  with  much 
candour,  and  containing  a  number  of  useful  facts, 
winch  was  made  public  in  174-1. 

[CniooE,  or  rr/.ro-er.  A  small  insect  so  called  in  the 
West  India  islands,  infesting  the  feet  of  those  who  go 
barefoot,  and  particularly  the  negroes.  It  is  a  very 
minute  insect,  and,  when  magnified,  has  very  much  the 
of  a  Ilea.  It  penetrates  the  skin  of  the 
feet  without  producing  pain,  and  there  forms  its  nidus. 
As  it  increases  in  growth  in  its  new  situation,  it  pro- 
duces little  swellings  and  intolerable  itching.  The  fe- 
male negroes  carefully  extract  them  with  a  needle. 
When  they  are  not  extracted,  the  parent  deposites  iis 
eggs,  and  as  these  hatch,  the  irritation  causes  increased 
swellings  and  ulceration,  which  sometimes  cause  the 
i,.ss  of  limbs,  and  even  death  to  the  sufferers.  1'oul- 
Indian  meal  are  the  only  applications  to 
heal  the  ulcerations  and  abscesses  caused  by  the  chi- 
A.] 

CHILBLAIN.     Sec  Pernio. 

["  CHILDS,  Timothy,  M.D.,  was  bom  atDeerfield, 
Massachusetts,  February,  1748.  He  was  entered  as  a 
member  of  Harvard  College  in  1764,  but  was  under 
the  necessity  of  taking  a  dismission  at  the  close  of  his 
junior  year",  by  the  failure  of  the  funds  on  which  he 
had  relied  to  carry  him  through  the  regular  course  of 
that  seminary.  From  Cambridge  lie  returned  to  Deer- 
field,  where  he  studied  physic  and  surgery  with  Dr. 
Williams;  and  from  whence,  in  1771,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  he  removed  to  practise  in  Pittsfield: 

An  ardent  and  decided  friend  of  civil  liberty,  he  took 
a  deep  interest  in  those  great  political  questions  which 
at  that  period  were  agitated  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  American  colonies.  No  young  man,  perhaps,  was 
ly  opposed  to  the  arbitrary  encroachment 
of  the  British  parliament  than  Dr.  Childs,  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  fathers 
of  the  town,  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  in  1774, 
when  the  crisis  of  open  hostility  was  approaching,  he 
was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  draw  a  pe- 
tition to  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  Common  Pleas  in 
the  county  of  Berkshire,  remonstrating  against  certain 
acts  of  parliament  which  had  just  been  promulgated, 
and  praying  them  to  stay  all  proceedings  till  those  un- 
just and  oppressive  acts  should  he  repealed. 

In  the  same  year,  (1774,)  Dr.  Childs  took  a  commis- 
sion in  a  company  of  minute-men,  which,  in  compli- 
ance with  a  recommendation  from  the  convention  of 
the  New-England  states,  was  organized  in  that  town. 
When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  in  17  75 
was  received,  lie  marched  with  his  company  to  Bos- 
ton, where  lie  was  soon  after  appointed  a  surgeon  of 
Colonel  Patterson's  regiment.  From  Boston  be  went 
with  the  army  to  New-York,  and  from  thence  accom- 
panied the  expedition  to  Montreal.  In  1777  he  left 
the  army,  and  resumed  his  practice  in  the  town  of 
Pittsfield,  and  continued  in  it  till  less  than  a  week  be- 
fore his  death,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-three. 

In  1792,  Dr.  Childs  was  elected  a  representative  to 
the  General  Court,  and  for  several  years  received  the 
same  pledge  of  public  confidence.  He  also  held  a  seat 
in  the  senate  for  a  number  of  years,  by  the  Suffrages 
of  the  county  in  which  he  lived  and  died.  But  ii  was 
in  his  profession  he  was  most  highly  honoured  and 
extensively  useful.  He  was  early  elected  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  held  the 
office  of  counsellor  of  that  society  to  the  time  of  hia 
death.  In  the  year  181),  the  University  of  Cambridge 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
When  the  district  society,  composed  ofthe  fellows  of 
the  state  society,  was  established  in  the  county  in 
which  he  lived,  he  was  appointed  censor,  and  elected 
to  the  office  of  president. 

As  a  practitioner,  Dr.  Childs  stood  high  in  public  es- 
timation, both  at  home  and  abroad.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  he  was  the  ordy  physician  of  note  in  the 
town;  and  tins  single  fait  strongly  testifies  to  the  un- 
common estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  those 
who  were  most  competent  to  judge  of  his  professional 
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skill  and  success.  He  died  on  the  25th  Feb.  1821,  as 
he  lived,  honoured,  respected,  and  lamented." — Th. 
Med.  Biog.    A.] 

Chili,  iiai.samum  de.  Salmon  speaks,  hut  with- 
out any  proof,  of  its  being  brought  from  Chili.  The  Bar- 
badoes  tar,  iii  which  are  mixed  a  few  drops  of  the  oil 
of  aniseed,  is  usually  sold  for  it. 

Chiliody'namon.  (From  xiXioi,  a  thousand,  and 
Swapis,  virtue.)  In  Dioscorides,  this  name  is  given 
on  account  of  its  many  virtues.  An  epithet  of  the 
herb  Polemonium.  Most  probably  the  wood  sage,  Teu- 
crium  scorodunia  of  Limueus. 

Chiliophyllon.  (From  %i\toi,  a  thousand,  and 
<lv\\ov,  a  leaf,  because  of  the  great  number  of  leaf- 
lets.) A  name  of  the  milfoil.  See  Achillea  millefo- 
lium. 

Chi'lon.    Xtt\u>v-    An  inflamed  and  swelled  lip. 

Cuilpela'oua.    A  variety  of  capsicum. 

Chime'tiiloh.     A  chilblain. 

Ciii'mia.    See  Chemistry. 

Chimia'tek.  (From  xu/"ai  chemistry,  and  (orpoj, 
a  physician.)  A  physician  who  makes  the  science  of 
chemistry  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  medicine. 

Cuimolea  laxa.  Paracelsus  means,  by  this  word, 
the  sublimed  powdei  Which  is  separated  from  the 
flowers  of  saline  ores. 

CHI'NA.  (So  named  from  the  country  of  China, 
from  whence  it  was  brought.)     See  Smilax.  China.  _ 

China  cuinj;.  A  name  given  to  the  Peruvian 
bark. 

China  occidentalis.  China  spuria  nodosa;  Smi- 
■hl;  Smilax  Indica  spinosa ;  American 
or  West-Indian  China.  This  root  is  chiefly  brought 
from  Jamaica,  in  large  round  pieces  full  of  knots.  In 
scrofulous  disorders,  it  has  been  preferred  to  the  ori- 
ental kind.  In  other  cases  it  is  of  similar  but  inferior 
virtue. 

China  supposita.     See  Senesio  pseudochina. 

Cuinchi'na.     See  Cinchona. 

Ciiinciu'na  Caribjea.    Sec  Cinchona  Caribaa. 

,iina  de  SSanta  Fe'.    There  are  several  spe- 
bark  sent  from  Santa  Ft;  but  neither  their 
particular  natures,  nor  the  trees  which  afford  them, 
arc  yet  accurately  determined. 

<  HiNciiiNA  Jamaicensis.     See  Cinchona  Caribara. 

Chinchina  rubra.    See  Cinchona  oblongifolial 

CniNciiiNA  de  St.  Lucia.  St.  Lucia  bark.  See 
0«i  liana  jlnribnnda, 

CHINCOUGH.     See  Pertussis. 

CHINE'NSIS.     See  Citrus  aurantmm. 

Chinese  Smilax.    See  Smilax  China. 

(hio  turpentine.    See  Pistaciaterebinthus. 

i.    In  Paracelsus  it  is  synonymous  witli  fu- 
runculus. 

CHIRA'GRA.  (From  x£'P,  the  hand,  and-  aypa,  a 
seizure.)  The  gout  in  the  joints  of  the  hand.  See 
Arthritis. 

CHIRO'NES.  (From  x«p,  the  hand.)  Small  pus- 
tules on  the  hands  and  feet,  enclosed  in  which  is  a 
troublesome  worm. 

CIIIRONIA.  (From  Chiron,  the  Centaur,  who 
discovered  its  use.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linna'an  system.  Class,  Penlandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

-'.  i  from  xt'p>  t'le  hand.)  An  affection  of  the 
hand,  where  it  is  troubled  with  chirones. 

Ciiironia  Centaurium.     The  systematic  name  of 
the  officinal  centaury.     Centaurium  minus  vulgare; 
>.  in  parr  um;  Centauriumminus ;  Ubadium ; 
—corollis   quinquefidis   infundibuliformibus, 
fiiitomo,  pistillo  simpliei,  of  Linmeus.    This 
plant  is  justly  esteemed  to  be  the  most  efficacious  bit- 
to,-  of  all  the  medicinal  plants  indigenous  to  this  coun- 
try.    Il  has  been  recommended,  l>y  Cullen,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  gentian,  and  by  several  is  thought  to  be  a 
iimiv  useful  medicine.     The  tops  of  the  centaury  plant 
are  directed  lor  use  by  the  colleges  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  are  most  commonly  given  in  infusion  ;  but 
they  may  also  be  taken  in  powder,  or  prepared  into 
an  extract. 

[Ciiironia  ancwlaris.  See  American  centaury.  A.] 

CniKo  nh'm.  (From  Xccpwi',  the  Centaur,  who  is 
Bald  to  have  been  the  first  who  healed  them.)  A  ma- 
lignant ulcer,  callous  on  its  edges,  and  difficult  to 
cure. 

CHIROTHE'CA.  (From  \nn.  the  hand,  and  rtftj- 
m,  to  put.)    A  glove  of  the  scarfskin,  with  the  nails, 
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which  is  brought  off  from  the  dead  subject,  after  the 
cuticle  is  loosened  by  putrefaction,  from  the  parts  un- 
der it. 

OHIR'URGIA.  (From  X£<p,  the  hand,  and  tpyov, 
a  work  ;  because  surgical  operations  are  performed  by 
the  hand.)     CJnrurgery,  or  surgery. 

Chiton.     Xiroi/.    A  coat,  or  membrane. 

[Ciiitonite.     See  Organic  relics.     A.] 

Chi'um.  (From  Xios,  the  island  where  it  was  pro- 
duced.)  ^  An  epithet  of  a  wine  made  at  Scio. 

Chua'sma.  (From  x^'ao/u,  to  make  warm.)  A 
warm  fomentation. 

CHLORA'SMA.  (From  x^^pos,  green.)  See 
Chlorosie. 

CHLORATE.  A  compound  of  chloric  acid  with  a 
salifiable  basis. 

CHLORIC  ACID.  Acidum  chloricum.  "  It  was 
first  eliminated  from  salts  containing  ii  by  Gay  Lus- 
sac,  and  described  by  him  in  his  admirable  memoir  on 
iodine,  published  In  the  'Jlst  volume  of  the  Annates  de 
Chimie.  When  a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  for  some 
time  through  a  solution  of  barytic  earth  in  warm  wa- 
ter, a  substance  called  hyperoxyinuriate  of  barytes  by 
its  first  discoverer,  Chenevix,  is  formed,  as  well  as 
some  common  muriate.  The  latter  is  separated,  by 
boiling  phosphate  of  silver  in  the  compound  solution. 
The  former  may  then  be  obtained  by  evaporation,  in 
fine  rhouiboidal  prisms.  Into  a  dilute  solution  of  this 
salt,  Gay  Lussac  poured  weak  sulphuric  acid.  Though 
he  added  only  a  few  drops  of  acid,  not  nearly  enough 
to  saturate  the  barytes,  the  liquid  became  sensibly 
acid,  and  not  a  bubble  of  oxygen  escaped.  By  conti- 
nuum to  add  sulpUuric  acid  with  caution,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  acid  liquid  entirely  free  from  sulphuric 
acid  and  barytes,  and  not  precipitating  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver. It  «  as  chloric  acid  dissolved  in  water.  Its  cha 
racters  are  the  following. 

This  acid  has  no  sensible  smell.  Its  solution  in 
water  is  perfectly  colourless.  Its  taste  is  very  acid 
and  it  reddens,  litmus  without  destroying  the  colour 
It  produces  no  alteration  on  solution  of  indigo  in  sul 
piiuric  acid.  Light  does  not  decompose  it.  It  may 
be  concentrated  by  a  gentle  heat,  without  undergoing 
decomposition,  or  without  evaporating.  It  was  kept  a 
long  time  exposed  to  the  air  without  sensible  diminu- 
tion of  its  quantity.  When  concentrated,  it  has  some- 
thing of  an  oily  consistency.  When  exposed  to  heat, 
it  is  partly  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  chlorine,  and 
partly  volatilized  without  alteration.  Muriatic  acid 
decomposes  it  in  the  same  way,  at  the  common  tem- 
perature. Sulphurous  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, have  the  same  property  ;  but  nitric  acid  produces 
no  change  upon  it.  Combined  with  ammonia,  it  forms 
a  fulminating  salt,  formerly  described  by  M.  Chenevix. 
It  does  not  precipitate  any  metallic  solution.  It  readily 
dissolves  zinc,  disengaging  hydrogen;  but  it  acts 
slowly  on  mercury.  It  cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
gaseous  state.  It  is  composed  of  1  volume  chlorine  -f- 
2.5  oxygen,  or,  by  weight,  of  100  chlorine,  111.70  oxy- 
gen, if  we  consider  the  specific  gravity  of  chlorine  to 
be  2.4806. 

To  the  preceding  accountof  the  properties  of  chloric 
acid,  M.  Vauquelin  has  added  the  following.  Its 
taste  is  not  only  acid,  but  astringent,  and  its  odour, 
when  concentrated,  is  somewhat  pungent.  It  differs 
from  chlorine,  in  not  precipitating  gelatine.  vVnen 
paper  stained  with  litmus  is  left  for  some  time  in  con- 
tact with  it,  the  colour  is  destroyed.  Mixed  with  mu- 
riatic acid,  water  is  formed,  and  both  acids  are  con- 
verted into  chlorine.  Sulphurous  acid  is  converted 
into  sulphuric,  by  taking  oxygen  from  the  chloric  acid, 
which  is  consequently  converted  into  chlorine. 

Chloric  acid  combines  with  the  bases,  and  forms  the 
a  set  of  salts  formerly  known  by  the  name 
of,  the  /n/pcroxygenated  muriates.  They  may  he 
formed  either  directly  by  saturating  the  alkali  or  earth 
with  the  chloric  acid,  or  by  the  old  process  of  trans- 
mitting chlorine  through  the  solutions  of  the  bases,  in 
Woolfe's  bottles.  In  this  case  the  water  is  decom- 
posed. Us  oxygen  unites  to  one  portion  of  the  chlorine, 
forming  chloric  acid,  while  its  hydrogen  unites  to 
another  portion  of  chlorine,  forming  muriatic  acid  , 
ami  hence,  chlorates  and  muriates  must  be  contempo- 
raneously generated,  and  must  be  afterward  separated 
by  crystallization,  or  peculiar  methods. 

The  chlorate  of  potassa  or  hyperozym  vriatr.  has  been 
long  known,  and  may  be  procured  by  receiving  chlo- 
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line, as  it  is  formed,  into  a  solution  of  potassa.  When 
the  solution  is  saturated,  it  may  be  evaporated  gently, 
and  the  hist  crystals  produced  Will  be  the  salt  desired, 
this  crystallizing  before  the  simple  muriate,  whioh  is 
produced  at  the  sami'  time  with  it.  its  crystals  are  in 
shining  hexaedral  lamina-,  or  rhomboidal  plates.  Il  is 
soluble  in  17  pails  of  cold  water ;  and,  hut  very 
sparingly,  in  alkohol.  Its  taste  is  cooling ,  and  rather 
unpleasant.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.0.  16  parts  of 
water,  at  00°,  dissolve  one  of  it,  and  2*  ot  boiling 
water.  The  purest  oxygen  is  extracted  from  this  salt, 
hyexposingittoagentle  red  heat.  One  bundled  grains 
yield  about  115  cubic  inches  of  gas.  It  consists  of  9.5 
chloric  acid+6  potassa=15.5,  which  is  the  prime  equi- 
valent of  the  salt. 

The  effects  of  this  salt  on  inflammable  bodies  are 
very  powerful.  Rub  two  grains  into  powder  in  a 
mortar,add  a  grain  of  sulphur,  mix  them  well  by  gentle 
trituration,  then  collect  the  powder  into  a  heap,  and 
press  upon  it  suddenly  and  forcibly  Willi  the  pestle,  a 
loud  detonation  will  ensue.  If  the  mixture  be  wrapped 
in  strong  paper,  and  struck  with  a  Rammer,  the  report 
will  be  still  louder.  Five  grains  of  the  salt,  mixed  in 
the  same  manner  with  two  and  a  half  of  charcoal, 
will  be  inflamed  by  strong  trituration,  especially  it'  a 
grain  or  two  of  sulphur  be  added,  but  without  much 
noise.  If  a  little  sugar  be  mixed  wiih  half  its  weight 
of  the  chlorate,  and  a  little  strong  sulphuric  acid  poured 
on  it,  a  sudden  and  vehement  inflammation  will  ensue ; 
but  this  experiment  requires  caution,  as  well  as  the 
following.  To  one  grain  of  the  powdered  salt  in  a 
mortar,  add  half  a  grain  of  phosphorus;  it  will  deto- 
nate, with  a  loud  report,  on  the  gentlest  trituration. 
In  this  experiment  the  hand  should  be  defended  by  a 
glove,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  the 
phosphorus  get  into  the  eyes.  Phosphorus  may  be  in- 
flamed by  it  under  water,  putting  into  a  wine-glass  one 
part  of  phosphorus  and  tun  of  the  chlorate,  nearly 
filling  the  glass  with  water,  and. then  pouring  in, 
through  a  glass  tube  reaching  to  the  bottom,  three  or 
four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  experiment,  too,  is 
very  hazardous  to  the  eyes.  If  olive  or  linseed  oil  be 
taken  instead  of  phosphorus,  it  may  be  inflamed  by 
similar  means  on  I  he  surface  of  the  water.  This  salt 
should  not  be  kept  mixed  with  sulphur,  or  perhaps  any 
inflammable  substance,  as  in  this  state  it  has  been 
known  to  detonate  spontaneously.  As  it  is  the  common 
effect  of  mixtures  of  this  salt  with  inflammable  sub- 
stances of  every  kind,  to  take  fire  on  being  projected 
into  the  stronger  acids,  Chenevix  tried  the  experiment, 
with  it  mixed  with  diamond  powder  in  various  propor- 
tions, but  without  success. 

Chlorate  of  soda  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  preceding,  by  substituting  soda  for  potassa  ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  it  separate,  as  it  is  nearly 
as  soluble  as  the  muriate  of  soda,  requiring  only  3  parts 
of  cold  water.  Vauquelin  formed  it,  by  saturating 
chloric  acid  with  soda  ;  500  parts  of  the  dry  carbonate 
yielding  1100  parts  of  crystallized  chlorate.  It  consists 
of  4  soda, 9.5  acid=13.5,  which  is  its  prime  equivalent. 
It  crystallizes  in  square  plates,  produces  a  sensation  of 
cold  in  the  mouth,  and  a  saline  taste  ;  is  slightly  deli- 
quescent, and  in  its  other  properties  resembles  the 
chlorate  of  potassa. 

Barytes  appears  to  be  the  next  base  in  order  of 
affinity  for  this  acid.  The  best  method  of  forming  it 
is  to  pour  hot  water  on  a  large  quantity  of  this  earth, 
and  to  pass  a  current  of  chlorine  through  the  liquid 
kept  warm,  so  that  a  fresh  portion  of  barytes  may  be 
taken  up  as  the  former  is  saturated.  This  salt  is  solu- 
ble in  about  four  parts  of  cold  water,  and  less  of  warm, 
and  crystallizes  like  the  simple  muriate.  It  maybe 
obtained,  however,  by  the  agency  of  double  affinity; 
for  phosphate  of  silver  boiled  in  the  solution  will  de- 
compose the  simple  muriate,  and  the  muriate  of  silver 
and  phosphate  of  barytes  being  insoluble,  will  both  fall 
down  and  leave  the  chlorate  in  solution  alone.  The 
phosphate  of  silver  employed  in  this  process  must  be 
perfectly  pure,  and  not  the  least  contaminated  with 
copper.  . 

The  chlorate  of  strontites  may  be  obtained  in  the 
same  manner.  It  is  deliquescent,  melts  immediately 
in  the  mouth,  and  produces  cold  ;  is  more  soluble  in 
alkohol  than  the  simple  muriate,  and  crystallizes  m 
needles. 

The  chlorate  of  lime,  obtained  in  a  similar  way,  is 
extremely  deliquescent,  liquefies  at  a  low  heat,  is  very 
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soluble  in  alkohol,  produces  much  cold  in  solution,  and 
has  a  sharp  bitter  taste. 

Chlorate  of  ammonia  is  formed  by  double  affinity, 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  decomposing  the  earthy 
salts  of  this  genus,  giving  up  its  carbonic  acid  to  their 
base  BAd  combining  with  their  acid  into  chlorate  of 
ammonia,  which  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation.  It 
is  very  soluble  both  in  water  and  alkohol,  and  decom- 
posed" bv  a  moderate  heat.  ,  ,„„.i,„,  „r 

The  chlorate  of  magnesia  much  resembles  that  ot 

"to  obtain  chlorate  of  alumina,  Chenevix  put  some 
alumina,  precipitated  from  the  muriate,  and  well 
washed,  but  still  moist,  into  a  Woolfe's  apparatus,  and 
treated  it  as  the  other  earths.  The  alumina  shortly 
disappeared;  and  on  pouring  sulphuric  acid  into  the 
liquor,  a  strong  smell  of  chloiic  acid  was  perceivable  ; 
but  on  attempting  to  obtain  the  salt  pure  by  means  ol 
phosphate  of  silver,  the  whole  was  decomposed,  and 
nothing  but  chlorate  of  silver  was  found  in  Uie  solu- 
tion." ,  T¥T, 

CHLORIC  OXIDE.  Deutoxide  of  chlorine.  When 
sulphurie  acid  is  poured  upon  hyper-oxymuriate  of 
potassa  in  a  wine-glass,  very  little  effervescence  takes 
place,  but  the  acid  gradually  acquires  an  orange  colour, 
and  a  dense  yellow  vapour,  of  a  peculiar  and  not  dis- 
agreeable smell,  floats  on  the  surface.  These  pheno- 
mena led  ^ir  H.  Davy  to  believe,  that  the  substance 
extricated  from  the  salt  is  held  in  solution  by  the  acid. 
After  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  this  sub- 
stance in  a  separate  slate,  he  at  last  succeeded  by  the 
following  method :  About  60  grains  of  the  salt  are  tri- 
turated with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  just  sufficient  to 
convert  them  into  a  very  solid  paste.  This  is  put 
into  a  retort,  which  is  heated  by  means  of  hot  waier. 
The  water  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  boiling 
hot,  for  fear  of  explosion.  The  heat  drives  off  the  new 
L'as,  which  may  be  received  over  mercury.  This  new 
gas  has  a  much  more  intense  colour  than  euchlorine. 
It  docs  not  act  on  mercury.  Water  absorbs  more  of 
it  than  euchlorine.  Its  taste  is  astringent.  It  destroys 
vegetable  blues  without  reddening  them.  When  phos- 
phorus is  introduced  into  il,  an  explosion  takes  place. 
When  heat  is  applied,  the  gas  explodes  with  more  vio- 
lence, and  producing  more  light  than  euchlorine. 
When  thus  exploded,  two  measures  of  it  are  converted 
into  nearly  three  measures,  which  consist  of  a  mixture 
of  one  measure  chlorine,  and  two  measures  oxygen. 
Hence,  it  is  composed  of  one  atom  chlorine  and  four 
atoms  oxygen. 

Deutoxide  of  chlorine  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour, 
unmixed  with  any  smell  of  chlorine.  A  little  chlorine 
is  always  absorbed  by  the  mercury  during  the  explo- 
sion of  the  gas.  Hence  the  small  deficiency  of  the  re- 
sulting measure  is  accounted  for.  At  common  tem~ 
peratures  none  of  the  simple  combustibles  which  Sir 
H.  Davy  tried,  decomposed  the  gas,  except  phosphorus. 
The  taste  of  the  aqueous  solution  is  extremely  astrin- 
gent and  corroding,  leaving  for  a  long  while  a  very 
disagreeable  sensation.  The  action  of  liquid  nitric 
acid  on  the  chlorate  of  potassa  affords  the. same  gas, 
and  a  much  larger  quantity  of  this  acid  may  be  safely 
employed  than  of  the  sulphuric.  But  as  the  gas  must 
be  procured  by  Solution  of  the  salt,  it  is  always  mixed 
with  about  one-fifth  of  oxygen." 

CHLORIDE.  A  compound  of  chlorine  with  dif- 
ferent bodies. 

Chloride  of  aiot.     See  Nitrogen. 

CHLO'RINE.  (So  called  from  x*«>poc,  green,  be- 
cause it  is  of  a  green  colour.)  Oxygenated' muriatic 
acid.  "  The  introduction  of  this  term,  marks  an  era 
in  chemical  science.  It  originated  from  the  masterly 
researches  of  Sir  H.  Davy  on  the  oxymuriatic  acid  gas 
of  the  French  school ;  a  substance  which,  after  resist- 
ing the  most  powerful  means  of  decomposition  which 
his  sagacity  could  invent,  or  his  ingenuity  apply  ne 
declared  to  be,  according  to  the  true  logic  of  chemistry 
an  elementary  body,  and  not  a  compound  of  muriatic 
acid  and  oxygen,  as  was  previously  imagined,  and  as 
its  name  seemed  to  denote.  He  accordingly  assigned 
to  it  the  term  chlorine,  descriptive  of  its  colour  •  •» 
name  now  generally  used.  The  chloridic  theory'of 
combustion,  though  more  limited  in  its  applications 
to  the  chemical  phenomena  of  nature,  than  the  anti 
phlogistic  of  Lavoisier,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  of 
equal  importance  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  it 
self.    When  we  now  s-irvey  the  Transactions  of  the 
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Royal  Society  for  1308,  1809,  1810,  and  1811,  we  fee! 
overwhelmed  with  astonishment  at  the  unparalleled 
skill,  labour,  and  sagacity,  by  which  Hie  great  English 
chemist,  in  so  short  a  space,  prodigiously  multiplied 
the  objects  and  resources  of  the  science,  while  he  pro- 
mulgated a  new  code  of  laws,  flowing  from  views  of 
elementary  action,  equally  profound,  original,  and  sub- 
lime. The  importance  of  the  revolution  produced  by 
his  researches  on  chlorine,  will  justify  us  in  presenting 
a  detailed  account  of  the  steps  by  which  it  has  been 
effected.  How  entirely  the  glory  of  this  great  work 
belongs  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  notwithstanding  soiqe  invidious 
attempts  in  this  country  to  tear  the  well-earned  laurel 
from  his  brow,  and  transfer  it  to  the  French  chemists, 
we  may  readily  judge  by  the  following  decisive  facts. 

The  second  part  of  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1809,  con- 
tains researches  on  oxymuriatic  acid,  its  nature  and 
combinations,  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing interesting  extracts  are  taken. 

'  In  the  Bakerian  lecture  for  1808,'  says  he,  '  T  have 
given  an  account  of  the  action  of  potassium  upon 
muriatic  acid  gas,  by  which  more  than  one  third  of  its 
volume  of  hydrogen  is  produced;  and  I  have  stated, 
that  muriatic  acid  can  in  no  instance  be  procured  from 
oxymuriatic  acid,  or  from  dry  muriates,  unless  water 
or  its  elements  be  present. 

«  '  In  the  second  volume  of  the  Mimoircs  D'Arcueil, 
Gay  Lussac  and  Thenardhave  detailed  an  extensive 
series  of  facts,  upon  muriatic  acid,  and  oxymuriatic 
acid.  Some  of  their  experiments  are  similar  to  those 
1  have  detailed  in  the  paper  just  referred  to ;  others  are 
peculiarly  their  own,  and  of  a  very  curious  kind ; 
tlicir  general  conclusion  is,  that  muriatic  acid  gas  con- 
tains about  one  quarter  of  its  weight  of  water;  and 
that  oxymuriatic  acid  is  not  decomposable  by  any  sub- 
stances but  hydrogen,  or  such  as  can  form  triple  com- 
binations with  it. 

1  One  of  the  most  singular  facts  that  I  have  observed 
on  this  subject,  and  which  I  have  before  referred  to, 
is,  that  charcoal,  even  when  ignited  to  whiteness  in 
oxymuriatic  or  muriatic  acid  gases,  by  the  voltaic 
battery,  elfects  no  change  in  them,  if  it  has  been  pre- 
viously freed  from  hydrogen,  by  intense  ignition  in 
vacua. 

'This  experiment,  which  I  have  several  times  re- 
peated, led  me  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  oxygen  in 
that  substance,  which  has  been  supposed  to  contain  it, 
above  all  others,  in  a  loose  and  active  state ;  and  to 
make  a  more  rigorous  investigation,  than  had  hitherto 
been  attempted  for  its  detection.' 

He  then  proceeds  to  interrogate  nature,  with  every 
artifice  of  experiment  and  reasoning,  till  he  finally  ex- 
torts a  confession  of  the  true  constitution  of  this  mys- 
terious muriatic  essence.  The  above  paper,  and  his 
Bakerian  lecture,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in 
Nov.  and  Dec.  1810,  and  published  in  the  first  part  of 
their  Transactions  for  1811,  present  the  whole  body  of 
evidence  for  the  undecompounded  nature  of  oxymu- 
liatic  acid  gas,  thenceforward  styled  chlorine;  and 
they  will  be  studied  in  every  enlightened  age  and  coun- 
try, as  a  just  and  splendid  pattern  of  inductive  Baco- 
nian logic.  These  views  were  slowly  and  reluctantly 
admitted  by  the  chemical  philosophers  of  Europe. 

In  1812,  Sir  H.  Davy  published  his  Elements  of 
Chemical  Philosophy,  containing  a  systematic  account 
of  his  new  doctrines  concerning  the  combination  of 
simple  bodies.  Chlorine  is  there  placed  in  the  same 
rank  with  oxygen,  and  finally  removed  from  the  class 
of  acids.  In  1813,  Thenard  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  Traiti  de  Ckimie  F.lementaire  Thtorique  ct 
Pratique.  This  distinguished  chemist,  the  fellow- 
labourer  of  Gay  Lussac  in  those  able  researches  on  the 
alkalies  and  oxymuriatic  acid,  which  form  the  distin- 
guished rivalry  of  the  French  school,  to  the  brilliant 
career  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  slates,  at  p.  584,  of  the  above 
volume,  the  composition  of  oxymuriatic  acid  as  fol- 
lows: 

'  Composition.  The  oxygenated  muriatic  gas  contains 
the  half  of  its  volume  of  oxygen  gas,  not  including  that 
which  we  may  suppose  in  muriatic  acid.  It  thence  fol- 
lows,that  it  is  formed  of  1.9183  of  muriatic  acid, and 
0  5.">l7  of  oxygen  ;  for  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygenated 
muriatic  gas  is  -.2.-17,  and  that  of  oxygen  gas  1.1034.' — 
'  Chenevix  first  determined  the  proportion  of  its  con- 
stituent principles.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  deter- 
mined it  more  exactly,  and  showed  that  we  could  not 
decompose  the  oxygenated  muriatic  gas,  but  by  putting 
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it  in  contact  with  a  body  capable  of  uniting  with  the 
two  elements  of  this  gas,  or  with  muriatic  acid.  They 
announced  at  the  same  lime  that  they  could  explain  all 
the  phenomena  which  it  presents,  by  considering  it  as 
a  simple  or  as  a  compound  body.  However,  this  last 
opinion  appeared  more  probable  to  them.  Davy,  on 
the  contrary,  embraced  the  first,  admitted  it  exclusively, 
and  sought  to  lorlify  it  by  experiments  which  arc 
peculiar  to  him.'     P.  585. 

•  I"„lhe,seco"d  volume  of  Thenard's  work,  published 
I  in  1814,  he  explains  the  mutual  action  of  chlorine  and 
ammonia  gases,  solely  on  ihe  oxygenous  theory.  '  On 
pent  demontrer  par  ce  dernier  precede,  que  le  gas 
muriauqiie  oxigeue,  doit  contenir  la  moitie  de  son 
volume  d'ongene,  uni  a  1'acide  muriatique.'  P  147  — 
In  the  4th  volume,  which  appeared  in  181G,  we  find 
the  following  passages:  '  Oxygenated  muriatic  gas.— 
Oxygenated  muriatic  gas,  iu  combining  with  the 
metals,  gives  rise  to  the  ncutial  miniates.  Now,  107.G 
of  oxide  of  silver,  contain  7.0  of  oxygen,  and  absorb 
2b'.4  of  muriatic  acid,  to  pass  to  the  state  of  neutral 
muriate.  Of  consequence,  348  of  this  last  acid  sup- 
posed dry,  and  100  of  oxygen,  form  this  gas.  But  the 
sp.  gr.  of  oxygen  is  1.1034,  and  that  of  oxygenated 
muriatic  gas  is  2.47  ;  hence,  this  contains  the  half  of 
its  volume  of  oxygen.'     P.  52. 

The  force  of  Sir  II.  Davy's  demonstrations,  pressing 
for  six  years  on  Ihe  public  mind  of  the  French  philo- 
sophers, now  begins  to  transpire  in  a  note  to  the  above 
passage.— 'We  reason  here,'  says  Thenard,  'obviously 
on  the  hypothesis,  which  consists  in  regarding  oxygen- 
ated muriatic  gas  as  a  compound  body.'  This  pressure 
of  public  opinion  becomes  conspicuous  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.  Among  the  additions,  we  have  the  follow 
ing  decisive  evidence  of  the  lingering  attachment  to 
the  old  theory  of  Lavoisier  and  Berthollet. — 'A  pretty 
considerable  number  of  persons  who  have  subscribed 
for  this  work,  desiring  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  which  oxygenated  muriatic  gas  presents, 
on  the  supposition  that  this  gas  is  a  simple  body,  we 
are  now  going  to  explain  these  phenomena,  on  this 
supposition,  by  considering  them  attentively.  The 
oxygenated  muriatic  gas  will  take  the  name  of  chlorine  ; 
its  combinations  with  phosphorus,  sulphur,  azot, 
metals,  will  be  called  chlorures ;  the  muriatic  acid, 
which  results  from  equal  parts  in  volume  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygenated  muriatic  gases,  will  be  hydrochloric 
acid;  the  superoxygenated  muriatic  acid  will  be 
chlorous  acid;  and  the  hyperoxygenated  muriatic, 
chloric  acid;  the  first,  comparable  to  the  hydriodic 
acid,  and  the  last  to  the  iodic  acid.'  In  fact,  therefore, 
we  evidently  see,  ihat  so  far  from  the  chloridic  theory 
originating  in  France,  as  has  been  more  than  insi- 
nuated, it  was  only  the  researches  on  iodine,  so  ad- 
mirably conducted  by  Gay  Lussac,  that,  by  their  auxi- 
liary attack  on  the  oxygen  hypothesis,  eventually 
opened  the  minds  of  its  adherents  to  the  evidence  long 
ago  advanced  by  Sir  H.  Davy.  It  will  be  peculiarly 
instructive,  to  give  a  general  outline  of  that  evidence, 
which  has  been  mutilated  in  some  systematic  works 
on  chemistry,  or  frittered  away  into  fragments. 

Sir  H.  Davy  subjected  oxymuriatic  gas  to  the  action 
of  many  simple  combustibles,  as  well  as  metals,  and 
from  the  compounds  formed,  endeavoured  to  eliminate 
oxygen,  by  the  most  energetic  powers  of  affinity  and 
voltaic  electricity,  but  without  success,  as  the  follow- 
ing abstract  will  show. 

If  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  be  introduced  into  a  vessel 
exhausted  of  air,  containing  tin,  and  the  tin  be  gently 
heated,  and  the  gas  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  tin  and 
the  gas  disappear,  and  a  limpid  fluid,  precisely  the 
same  as  Libavius's  liquor,  is  formed  :  If  this  substance 
is  a  combination  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxide  of  tin, 
oxide  of  tin  ought  to  be  separated  from  it  by  means  of 
ammonia.  He  admitted  ammoniacal  gas  over  mercury 
to  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquor  of  Libavius;  it  was 
absorbed  with  grea't  heat,  and  no  gas  was  generated ; 
a  solid  result  was  obtained,  which  was  of  a  dull  while 
colour,  some  of  it  was  heated,  to  ascertain  if  it  con- 
tained oxide  of  lin ;  but  the  whole  volatilized,  pro- 
ducing dense  pungent  fumes. 

Another  experiment  of  the  same  kind,  made  with 
great  care,  and  in  which  the  ammonia  was  used  in 
great  excess,  proved  that  the  liquor  of  Libavius  cannot 
be  decompounded  by  ammonia:  but  that  it  forms  a 
new  combination  with  this  substance. 
He  made  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  solid  conv 
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pound  of  oxymuriatic  acid  and  phosphorus  hy  com 
bustion,  and  saturated  it  with  ammonia,  hy  healing  it 
in  a  proper  receiver  filled  with  ammonitcal  - 
which  it  acted  with  great  energy,  producing  much 
heat ;  and  they  formed  a  white  opa  | 
posing  that  this  substance  was  composed  (if  the  dry 
muriates  and  phosphates  of  ammonia  ;  as  muriate  of 
ammonia  is  very  volatile,  and  at  ammonia  is  driven 
off  from  phosphoric  acid  by  a  heat  below  redness,  be 
conceived  that,  hy  igniting  the  product  obtained,  lie 
should  procure  phosphoric  acid;  he  therefore  intro- 
duced some  of  the  powder  into  a  tube  of  gri 
and  heated  it  to  redness,  out  of  the  contact  of  air,  by  a 
spirit  lamp;  hut  found,  to  his  greal  surprise,  that  i| 
was  not  at  all  volatile,  nor  decomposable  ai  tins  degree 
of  heat,  and  that  it  gave  oif  no  gaseous  matter. 

The  circumstance,  that  a  substam 
cipally  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  ammonia,  should  re- 
sist decomposition  or  change  at  so  high  a  temperature, 
induced  him  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  proper- 
ties of  this  new  body. 

It  has  been  said,  and  taken   for   (.'ranted  hy  many 

Chemists,  that  whenoxy muriatic  acid  and  ammonia  act 

upon  each  other,  water  is  formed:   lie  several  limes 

made  the  experiment,  and  was  convinced  that  this  i» 

not  the  case. 

He  mixed  together  sulphurated  hydrogen  in  a  high 

il  purity,  ami  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  both  dried, 

in  equal  volumes.    In  this  instance  the  condensation 

Was  not  l-40th.  j  sulphur,  which  seemed  to  contain  a 

little  oxymuriatic  acid,  was  tunned  on  the  sides  of  the 

mo  vapour  was  deposited, Ond  the  residual  L'as 

contained  about  III  -JOihs  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  the 

remainder  was  inflammable. 

When  oxymuriatic  acid  is  acted  upon  hy  nearly  an 
equal  volume  of  hydrogen,  a  combination  takes  place 
i  them,  and  muriatic  acid  ;;is  results.  When 
muriatic  acid  gas  is  acted  on  by  mercury,  or  any  other 
metal,  the  oxymuriatic  acid  is  attracted  from  the  hy- 
drogen hy  tbe  stronger  affinity  of  the  metal,  and  an 
oxy  muriate,  exactly  similar  to  that  formed  by  combus- 
tion, is  produced. 

The  action  of  water  upon  those  compounds  which 
have  been  usually  considered  as  muriates,  or  as  dry 
muriates,  hut  which  are  properly  combinations  of  oxy- 
muriatic acid  with  inflammable  bases,  may  be  easily 
explained,  according  to  these  views  of  the  subject. 
U  hen  water  is  added  in  certain  quantities  to  Liba- 
vius's  liquor,  a  solid  crystallized  mass  is  obtained, 
from  which  oxide  of  tin  and  muriate  of  ammonia  can 
be  procured  by  ammonia.  In  this  case,  oxygen  may 
be  conceived  to  he  supplied  to  the  tin,  and  hydrogen  to 
the  oxymuriatic  acid. 

The  compound  formed  by  burning  phosphorus  in 
oxymuriatic  acid,  la  in  a  similar  relation  to  water.  If 
that  substance  be  added  to  it,  it  is  resolved  into  two 
powerful  acids;  oxygen,  it  maybe  supposed,  is  fur- 
nished to  the  phosphorus  to  form  phosphoric  acid,  hy- 
drogen to  the  oxymuriatic  acid  to  form  common  muri- 
atic acid  gas. 

He  caused  strong  explosions  from  an  electrical  jar  to 
pass  through  oxymuriatic  gas,  by  means  of  points  of 
platina,  for  several  hours  in  succession;  but 
not  to  undergo  the  slightest  change. 

He  electrized  the  oxymuriates  of  phosphorus  and 
sulphur  for  some  hours,  by  the  power  of  the  voltaic 
apparatus  of  1000  double  plates.  No  gas  separated, 
but  a  minute  quantity  of  hydrogen,  which  he  was  in- 
clined to  attribute  to  the  presence  of  moisture  in  the 
apparatus  employed ;  for  lie  once  obtained  hydrogen 
from  Libavius's  liquor  by  a  similar  operation.  Hut 
he  ascertained  that  this  was  owing  to  the  decomposi- 
tion of  water  adhering  to  the  mercury:  and  in  some 
late  experiments  made  with  2000  double  plates,  in 
which  the  discharge  was  from  platina  wires,  and  in 
which  the  mercury  used  for  confining  the  liquor  was 
carefully  boiled,  there  was  no  production  of  any  per- 
manent elastic  matter. 

Few  substances,  perhaps,  have  less  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  acid,  than  oxymuriatic  acid.  As  yet  we 
have  no  right  to  say  that  it  has  been  decompounded; 
and  as  its  tendency  of  combination  is  with  pure  in- 
flammable matters,  it  may  possibly  belong  to  the  same 
class  of  bodies  as  oxygen. 

May  it  not  in  fact  be  a  peculiar  acidifying  and  dis- 
solving principle,  forming  compounds  with  combustible 
bodies,  analogous  to  acids  containing  oxygen  or  oxides, 
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in  their  properties  and  powers  of  combination;  but 
dm.  iing  from  them,  In  being  fot  the  mod  pan  decom- 
waterl  On  this  Idea,  muriatic  acid  may 
red  as  having  hydrogen  for  its  basis,  and 
oxymuriatic  acid  for  its  acidifying  principle;  ami  the 
phosphoric  sublimate  as  having  phosphorus  for  its 
basiB,  and  ■oxymuriatic  acid  for  its  acidifying  matter; 
and  Libavius's  liquor,  and  the  compounds  of  arsenic 
with  oxymuriatic  acid,  may  be  regarded  as  analogous 

bodies.  The  combinations  of  oxymuriatic  acid  with 
lead,  silver,  mercury,  potassium,  and  sodium,  in  this 
view,  wuuid  be  considered  as  a  class  of  bodies  related 

more  to  oxides  than  acids,  in  their  powers  of  attraction. 
—Bak.  Lee.  1809. 
On  the  Combinations  of  the  Common  Metals  with 
Oxygen  and  Ozymuriatic  Gas. 

Sir  II.  used  in  all  cases  small  retorts  of  green 
containing  from  three  to  six  cubical  inches,  furnished 
With  Stop  COCkS.  The  metallic  substances  were  intro- 
duced, the  retort  exhausted  and  filled  with  the  gas  to 
be  acted  upon,  heat  was  applied  hy  means  of  a  spirit 
lamp,  and  alter  cooling,  the  results  were  examined, 
and  the  residual  gas  analyzed. 

All  the  metals  that  he  tried,  except  silver,  lead, 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  gold,  when  heated,  burnt  in  the 
oxymuriatic  gas,  and  the  volatile  metals  with  flame 
Arsenic,  antimony,  tellurium,  and  zinc,  with  a  white 
flame,  mercury  with  a  red  flame.  Tin  became  ignited 
to  whiteness,  and  iron  and  copper  to  redness  ;  tungsten 
and  manganese  10  dull  redness  ;  platina  was  scarcely 
acted  upon  at  the  heat  of  fusion  of  the  glass. 

The  product  from  mercury  was  corrosive  sublimate. 
That  from  zinc  was  similar  in  colour  to  that  from 
antimony,  but  was  much  less  volatile. 

Silver  and  lead  produced  horn-silver  and  horn-lead; 
and  bismuth,  butter  of  bismuth. 

In  acting  upon  metallic  oxides  by  oxymuriatic  gas,  he 
found  that  those  of  lead,  silver,  tin,  copper,  antimony, 
bismuth,  and  tellurium,  were  decomposed  in  a  heat 
In  low  redness,  but  the  oxides  of  the  volatile  metals 
more  readily  than  those  of  the  fixed  ones.  The  oxides 
of  cobalt  and  nickel  were  scarcely  acted  upon  at  a 
dull  red  heat.  The  red  oxide  of  iron  was  not  affected 
at  a  strong  red  heat,  while  the  black  oxide  was  readily 
decomposed  at  a  much  lower  temperature  ;  arsenical 
acid  underwent  no  change  at  the  greatest  heat  that 
could  be  given  it  in  the  glass  retort,  while  the  white 
oxide  readily  decomposed. 

In  cases  where  oxygen  was  given  off,  it  was  found 
exactly  the  same  in  quantity  as  that  which  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  metal.  Thus,  two  grains  of  red  oxide 
of  mercury  absorbed  9-10ths  of  a  cubical  inch  of  oxy- 
muriatic gas,  and  afforded  0.45  of  oxygen.  Two  grains 
of  dark  olive  oxide  from  calomel  decomposed  by  po- 
lassa,  absorbed  about  94-100ths  of  oxymuriatic  gas, 
and  afforded  24-100ths  of  oxygen,  and  corrosive  sub 
lunate  was  produced  in  both  cases. 

In  the  decomposition  of  the  white  oxide  of  zinc, 
oxygen  was  expelled  exactly  equal  to  half  the  volume 
of  the  oxymuriatic  acid  absorbed.  In  the  case  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  black  oxide  of  iron,  and  the 
white  oxide  of  arsenic,  the  changes  that  occurred  were 
of  a  very  beautiful  kind  ;  no  oxygen  was  given  off  in 
either  case,  but  butter  of  arsenic  and  arsenical  acid 
formed  in  one  instance,  and  the  ferruginous  sublimate 
and  red  oxide  of  iron  in  the  other. 
General  Conclusions  and  Observations,  illustrated 

by  Experiments. 
Oxymuriatic  gas  combines  with  inflammable  bodies 
to  form  simple  binary  compounds  ;  and  in  these  cases' 
when  it  acts  upon  oxides,  it  either  produces  the  expul- 
sion of  their  oxygen,  or  causes  it  to  enter  into  new 
combinations. 

If  it  he  said  that  the  oxygen  arises  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  oxymuriatic  gas,  and  not  from  the 
oxides,  it  may  be  asked,  why  it  is  always  the  quantity 
contained  in  the  oxide  1  and  why  in  some  cases  as 
those  of  the  peroxides  of  potassium  and  sodium'  it 
hears  no  relation  to  the  quantity  of  gas  7 

If  there  existed  any  acid  matter  in  oxymuriatic  nasi 
combined  with  oxygen,  it  ought  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
fluid  compound  of  one  proportion  of  phosphorus  and 
two  of  oxymuriatic  gas  ;  for  this,  on  such  an  assumn- 
tion,  should  consist  of  muriatic  acid  (on  the  old  hvDo 
thesis,  free  from  water)  and  phosphorous  acid  •  but  thin 
substance  has  no  effect  on  litmus  paper,  and  does  not 
act  under  common  circumstances,  on  fixed  alkaline 
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bases,  such  as  dry  lime  or  magnesia.  Oxymuriaiic 
gas,  like  oxygen,  must  be  combined  in  large  quantity 
with  peculiar  Inflammable  matter,  10  form  acid  matter. 
In  its  union  with  hydrogen,  it  instantly  reddens  the 
driest  litmus  paper,  though  a  gaseous  body.  Contrary 
to  acids,  it  expels  oxygen  from  protoxides,  and  com- 
bines with  peroxides. 

When  potassium  ii  burnt  in  oxymuriaiic  gas,  a  dry 
compound  is  obtained.  If  potassium  combined  with 
oxygen  is  employed,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  ex- 
pelled, and  the  same  compound  formed.  It  is  contrary 
to  sound  logic  to  say,  that  this  exact  quantity  of  oxygen 
is  given  off  from  a  body  not  known  to  be  compound, 
when  we  are  certain  of  its  existence  hi  another;  and 
all  the  cases  arc  parallel. 

Bcheele  explained  the  bleaching  powers  of  the  oxy- 
muriatic  gas,  by  supposing  that  it  destroyed  colours  by 
combining  with  phlogiston.  Bertliollet  considered  it 
U  acting  by  supplying  oxygen.  He  made  an  experi- 
ment, which  seems  to  prove  that  the  pure  gas  is  in- 
capable of  altering  vegetable  colours,  and  that  its  opera- 
tion in  bleaching  depends  entirely  upon  its  property  of 
decomposing  water,  and  liberating  its  oxygen. 

lie  tilled  a  glass  globe,  containing  dry  powdered  mu- 
riate of  lime,  with  oxymuriaiic  gas.  He  introduced 
wpine  dry  paper  tinged  with  litmus  that  had  been  just 
heated,  into  another  globe  containing  dry  muriate  of 
lime:  after  some  time  this  globe  was  exhausted,  and 
then  connected  with  the  globe  containing  the  oxymu- 
riaiic gas,  and  by  an  appropriate  set  of  stop-cocks,  the 
paper  waa  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gas.  No  change 
of  colour  look  place,  and  after  two  days  there  was 
iy  a  perceptible  alteration. 
Some  similar  paper  dried,  introduced  into  gas  that 
had  not  been  exposed  to  muriate  of  lime,  was  instantly 
rendered  white. 

It  is  generally  stated  in  chemical  books,  that  oxymu- 
riaiic gas  is  capable  of  being  condensed  and  crystal- 
lized at  a  low  temperature.  He  found  by  several  ex- 
periments that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  solution  of 
oxymuriaiic  gas  in  water  freezes  more  readily  than 
pure  water,  but  the  pure  gas  dried  by  muriate  of  lime 
undergoes  no  change  whatever,  at  a  temperature  of  40 
below  0°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  mistake  seems  to  have 
.11  hcii  from  the  exposure  of  the  gas  to  cold  in  bottles 
containing  moisture. 

Jle  attempted  to  decompose  boracic  and  phosphoric 
acids  by  oxymuriaiic  gas,  but  without  success ;  from 
which  it  seems  probable,  that  the  attractions  of  bora- 
cium  and  phosphorus  for  oxygen  are  stronger  than  for 
oxymuriatic  gas.  And  from  the  experiments  already 
detailed,  iron  and  arsenic  are  analogous  in  this  re- 
spect, and  probably  some  other  metals. 

Potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  strontium,  barium, 
zinc,  mercury,  tin,  lead,  and  probably  silver,  antimony, 
and  gold,  seem  to  have  a  stronger  attraction  for  oxy- 
muriatic <:as  than  for  oxygen. 

'  To  call  a  body  which  is  not  known  to  contain  oxy- 
gen, and  which  cannot  contain  muriatic-acid,  oxymu- 
riaiic acid,  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  that  nomen- 
clature in  which  it  is  adopted  ;  and  an  alteration  of  it 
seems  necessary  to  assist  the  progress  of  discussion, 
and  to  diffuse  just  ideas  on  the  subject.  If  the  great  dis- 
coverer of  this  substance  had  signified  it  by  any  simple 
name,  it  would  have  been  proper  to  have  recurred  to 
it ;  but  dephlogisticated  marine  acid  is  a  term  which 
can  hardly  be  adopted  in  the  present  advanced  era  of 
the  science. 

'  After  consulting  some  of  the  most  eminent  chemical 
philosophers  in  this  country,  it  has  been  judged  most 
proper  to  suggest  a  name  founded  upon  one  of  its  ob- 
vious and  characteristic  properties — its  colour,  and  to 
call  it  chlnrinr.oT  chloric  gas. 

'  Should  it  hereafter  be  discovered  to  be  compound, 
and  even  to  contain  oxygen,  this  name  can  imply  no 
error,  and  cannot  necessarily  require  a  change. 

'  Most  of  the  salts  which  have  been  called  muriates, 
are  not  known  to  contain  any  muriatic  acid,  or  any 
oxygen.  Thus  Libavius's  liquor,  though  converted 
into  a  muriate  by  water,  contains  only  tin  and  oxymu- 
riatic gas,  and  horn-silver  seems  incapable  of  being 
converted  into  a  true  muriate.'—  Bah.  Lee.  1811. 

We  shall  now  exhibit  a  summary  view  of  the  pre- 
paration and  properties  of  chlorine. 

Mix  in  a  mortar  3  parts  of  common  salt  and  1  of 
black  oxide  of  manganese.  Introduce  them  into  a  glass 
retort,  and  add  2  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.    Gas  will  | 
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issue  which  must  be  collected  in  the  water-pneumatic 

,■'■?,'"     ^  gt'','tlt;  heal  U1"  lavol,r  »s  extrication.    In 
Pjaciice,  UK :aDove  paaly-conaistenced  mixture  is  apt 

&!£  ?ZV  '"  °  the  ntck-  A  >»'l*lure  of  li<l«id  mi- 
nitm  £,r  n?""  "T'^1"^  is  therefore  ""re  wnvS- 
.^o  i/o  ,  C  l,10uucl'0»  of  chlorine.  A  very  slight 
cm  I  J  ,e,i"ale  "°  "S  "P^on  f~m  the  retort.  In- 
stead ot  manganese,  red  oxide  of  mercury,  or  puce- 
coloured  oxide  of  lead,  may  be  employed.    *'       P 

I  Ins  gas,  as  we  have  already  remarked  is  of  a 
green.sh  yellow-colour,  easily  reclgn™ed  by  dayhght^ 
but  scarcely  distinguishable  by  that  of  candles,  lw 
odour  and  taste  are  disagreeable,  strong,  and  so  cha- 
racteristic, that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  it  for  any 
other  gas.  When  we  breathe  it,  even  much  diluted 
with  air,  it  occasions  a  sense  of  strangulation  constric- 
tion ol  the  thorax,  and  a  copious  discharge  from  the 
nostrils.  II  respired  in  larger  quantity,  its  excites  vio- 
lent coughing,  with  spitting  of  blood,  and  would 
speedily  destroy  the  individual,  amid  violent  distress 
lis  specific  gravity  is  '2.4733.  This  is  better  inferred 
from  the  specific  gravities  of  hydrogen  and  muriatic 
acid  gases,  than  from  the  direct  weight  of  chlorine 
from  the  impossibility  of  confining  it  over  mercury! 
On  volume  of  hydrogen,  added  to  one  of  chlorine,' 
form  two  of  the  ccid  gas.  Hence,  if  from  twice  the 
specific  gravity  of  muriatic  gas=2.5427,  we  subtract 
that  of  hydrogen=0.0(J<l4,  the  difference  2.4733  is  the 
sp.  gr.  of  chlorine.  100  cubic  inches  at  mean  pressure 
and  temperature  weigh  75£  grains.    See  Gas. 

In  its  perfectly  dry  slate,  it  has  no  effect  on  dry  vege- 
table colours.  With  the  aid  of  a  little  moisture,  it 
bleaches  them  into  a  yellowish-white.  Scheele  first 
remarked  this  bleaching  property  ;  Bertliollet  applied 
it  to  the  art  of  bleaching  in  France ;  and  from  him 
Mr.  Watt  introduced  its  use  into  Great  Britain. 

If  alighted  wax  taper  be  immersed  rapidly  into  this 
gas,  it  consumes  very  fast,  with  a  dull  reddish  flame, 
and  much  smoke.  The  taper  will  not  burn  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  gas.  Hence,  if  slowly  introduced,  it  is  apt 
to  be  extinguished.  The  alkaline  metals,  as  well  as 
copper,  tin,  arsenic,  zinc,  antimony,  in  fine  lamina;  or 
filings,  spontaneously  burn  in  chlorine.  Metallic 
chlorides  result.  Phosphorus  also  takes  fire  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  and  is  converted  into  a  chloride. 
Sulphur  may  be  melted  in  the  gas  without  taking  fire. 
It  forms  a  liquid  chloride,  of  a  reddish  colour.  When 
dry,  it  is  not  altered  by  any  change  of  temperature. 
Enclosed  in  a  phial  with  a  little  moisture,  it  concretes 
into  crystalline  needles,  at  40°  Fahr. 

According  to  Thenard,  water  condenses,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  68°  F.  and  at  29.92  barom.  1 1-2  limes  its 
volume  of  chlorine,  and  forms  aqueous  chlorine,  for- 
merly called  liquid  oxymuriatic  acid.     This  combina- 
tion is  best  made  in  the  second  bottle  of  a  Woolfe's  ap- 
paratus, the  first  being  charged  with  a  little  water,  to 
intercept  the  muriatic  acid  gas,  while  the  third  bottle 
may  contain  potassa-water  or  milk  of  lime,  to  con- 
dense the  superfluous  gas.    Thenard  says,  that  a  kilo- 
gramme of  salt  is  sufficient  for  saturating  from  10  to 
12  litres  of  water.     These  measures  correspond  to 
2  1-3  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  to  from  21  to  25  pints  Eng- 
lish.   There  is  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  making 
aqueous  chlorine,  described  in  Berthollet's  Elements 
of  Dying,  vol.  i. ;  which,  however,  the  happy  substi- 
tution of  slacked  lime  for  water,  by  Mr.  Charles  Ten- 
nant,  of  Glasgow,  has  superseded,  for  the  purposes  of 
manufacture.    It  congeals  py  cold  at  40°  Fahr.  and 
affords  crystallized  plates,  of  a  deep  yellow,  contain- 
ing a  less  proportion  of  water  than  the  liquid  combina- 
tion.   Hence  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  w  ater  at 
temperatures  under  40°,  the  liquid  finally  becomes  a 
concrete  mass,  which   at  a  gentle  heat  liquefies  with 
effervescence,  from  the  escape  of  the  excess  of  chlorine. 
When  steam  and  chlorine  are  passed  together  through 
a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  they  are  convened  into  mu- 
riatic acid  and  oxygen.     A  like  result  is  obtained  by 
cxposim:  aqueous  chlorine  to  the  so  ar  rajs    will  this 
difference,   hat  a  little  chloric  acid  is  formed     Hence 
•  , ueou     chlorine  should    be  kept  in   a  dark  place. 
Aqueous  chlorine  attacks  almost  all  the  metals  at  an 
ordinary  temperature,  forming  muriates  or  chlorides, 
and  beat  is  evolved.     It  has  the  smell,  taste,  and  co- 
lour of' chlorine;  and  acts,  like  it,  on  vegetable  and 
animal  colours.    Its  taste  is  somewhat  astringent,  but 
ma  in  the  least  degree  acidulous. 
When  we  put  in  a  perfectly  dark  place,  at  the  ordi- 
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nary  temperature,  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen, 
it  experiences  no  kind  of  alteration,  even  in  the  space 
of  a  great  many  days.  But  if,  at  the  same  low  tem- 
perature, we  expose  the  mixture  to  the  diffuse  light  of 
day,  by  degrees  the  two  gases  enter  into  chemical  com- 
bination, and  form  muriatic  acid  gas.  There  is  no 
change  in  the  volume  of  the  mixture,  but  the  change 
of  its  nature  may  be  proved,  by  its  rapid  absorbability 
by  water,  iu  not  exploding  by  the  lighted  taper,  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  chlorine  hue.  To  produce 
the  complete  discoloration,  we  must  expose  the  mix- 
ture finally  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  sunbeam.  If  ex- 
posed at  first  to  this  intensity  of  light,  it  explodes  with 
great  violence,  and  instantly  forms  muriatic  acid  gas. 
The  same  explosive  combination  is  produced  hy  the 
electric  spark  and  the  lighted  taper.  Thenard  says,  a 
heat  of  392°  js  sufficient  to  cause  the  explosion.  The 
proper  proportion  is  an  equal  volume  of  each  gas. 
Chlorine  and  nitrogen  combine  into  a  remarkable  de- 
tonating compound,  by  exposing  the  former  gas  to  a 
solution  of  an  ammoniacal  salt.  Chlorine  is  the  most 
powerful  agent  for  destroying  contagious  miasmata. 
The  disinfecting  phials  of  Alorveau  evolve  this  gas." 
—  Ure. 

CHLORITE.  A  mineral  usually  friable  or  vdry 
easy  to  pulverize,  composed  of  a  multitude  of  little 
spangles,  or  shining  small  grains,  falling  to  powder 
under  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  There  are  four  sub- 
species. 

1.  Chlorite  earth.  In  green,  glimmering,  and  some- 
what pearly  scales,  with  a  shining  green  streak. 

2.  Common  chlorite.  A  massive  mineral  of  a  black- 
ish-green colour,  a  shining  lustre,  and  a  foliated  frac- 
ture passing  into  earthy. 

3.  Chlorite  slate.  A  massive,  blackish-green  mine- 
ral, with  a  resinous  lustre,  and  curve  slaty  or  scaly- 
foliated  fracture. 

4.  Foliated  chlorite.  Colour  between  mountain  and 
blackish-green. 

CHLORIODATE.  A  compound  of  the  chloriodic 
acid  with  a  salifiable  basis. 

CHLORIODE  ACID.  Acidam  chloriodicum.  See 
Chloriodic  acid. 

CHLORIODIC  ACID.  Acidam  chloriodicum. 
Chloriode  acid.  Sir  II.  Davy  formed  it,  by  admitting 
chlorine  in  excess  to  known  quantities  of  iodine,  in 
vessels  exhausted  of  air,  and  repeatedly  heating  the 
sublimate.  Operating  in  this  way,  he  found  that  iodine 
absorbs  less  than  one-third  of  its  weight  of  chlorine. 

Chloriodic  acid  is  a  very  volatile  substance,  formed 
by  the  sublimation  of  iodine  in  a  great  excess  of  chlo- 
rine, is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour ;  when  fused  it  be- 
comes of  a  deep  orange,  and  when  rendered  clastic,  it 
forms  a  deep  orange-coloured  gas.  It  is  capable  of 
combining  with  much  iodine  when  they  are  heated 
together;  its  colour  becomes,  inconsequence,  deeper, 
and  the  chloriodic  acid  and  the  iodine  rise  together  in 
the  elastic  state.  The  solution  of  the  chloriodic  acid 
in  water,  likewise  dissolves  large  quantities  of  iodine, 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  fluid  containing  very 
different  proportions  of  iodine  and  chlorine. 

When  two  bodies  so  similar  in  their  characters,  and 
in  the  compounds  they  form,  as  iodine  and  chlorine,  act 
upon  substances  at  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult,  Sir  H. 
observes,  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  different  parts  that 
they  play  in  the  new  chemical  arrangement  produced. 
It  appears  most  probable,  that  the  acid  property  of 
the  chloriodic  compound  depends  upon  the  combination 
of  the  two  bodies:  and  its  action  upon  solutions  of 
the  alkalies  and  the  earths  may  be  easily  explained, 
when  it  is  considered  that  chlorine  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency than  iodine  to  form  double  compounds  with  the 
metals,  and  that  iodine  has  a  greater  tendency  than 
chlorine  to  form  triple  compounds  with  oxygen  and 
the  metals. 

A  triple  compound  of  this  kind  with  sodium  may 
exist  iu  sea  water,  and  would  be  separated  with  the 
first  crystals  that  are  formed  by  its  evaporation. 
Hence,  it  may  exist  in  common  salt.  Sir  H.  Davy 
ascertained,  by  feeding  birds  with  bread  soaked  with 
water,  holding  some  of  it  in  solution,  that  it  is  not 
poisonous  like  iodine  itself. —  lire's  Ch.  Diet. 

CHLORO-CARBONOUS  ACID.  "The term 
chloro-carbonic  which  has  been  given  to  this  compound 
is  incorrect,  leading  to  the  belief  of  its  being  a  com- 
pound of  chlorine  and  acidified  charcoal,  instead  of 
being  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  the  protoxide  of 
218 
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charcoal.  Chlorine  has  no  immediate  action  on  car- 
bonic oxide,  when  they  *re  exposed  to  each  other  in 
common  daylight  over  mercury:  not  even  when  the 
electric  spark  is  passed  through  them.  Experiments 
made  by  Dr.  John  Davy,  in  the  presence  of  his  brother 
Sir  H.  Davy,  prove  that  they  combine  rapidly  when 
exposed  to  the  direct  solar  beams,  and  one  volume  of 
each  is  condensed  into  one  volume  of  the  compound. 
The  resulting  gas  possesses  very  curious  properties, 
approaching  to  those  of  an  acid.  From  the  peculiar 
potency  of  the  sunbeam  In  effecting  this  combination, 
Dr.  Davy  called  it  phosgene  gas.  The  constituent 
gases,  dried  over  muriate  of  lime,  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced from  separate  reservoirs  into  an  exhausted 
globe,  perfectly  dry,  and  exposed  for  fifteen  minutes  to 
bright  sunshine,  or  for  twelve  hours  to  daylight.  The 
colour  of  the  chlorine  disappears,  and  on  opening  the 
stop-cock  belonging  to  the  >,lobe  under  mercury  re- 
cently boiled,  an  absorption  of  one-half  the  gaseous 
volume  is  indicated.  The  resulting  gas  possesses  pro- 
perties perfectly  distinct  from  those  belonging  to  either 
carbonic  oxide  or  chlorine. 

It  does  not  fume  in  the  atmosphere.  Its  odour  is 
different  from  that  of  chlorine,  something  like  that 
which  might  be  imagined  to  result  from  the  smell  of 
chlorine  combined  with  that  of  ammonia.  It  is  in 
fact  more  intolerable  and  suffocating  than  chlorine  it- 
self, and  affects  the  eyes  in  a  peculiar  manner,  pro- 
ducing a  rapid  flow  of  tears,  and  occasioning  painful 
sensations. 

It  reddens  dry  litmus  paper;  and  condenses  four 
volumes  of  ammonia  into  a  white  salt,  while  heat  is 
evolved.  This  ammoniacal  compound  is  neutral,  has 
no  odour,  but  a  pungent  saline  taste ;  is  deliquescent, 
decomposable  by  the  liquid  mineral  acids,  dissolves 
without  effervescing  in  vinegar,  and  sublimes  unal- 
tered in  muriatic,  carbonic,  and  sulphurous  acid 
gases.  Sulphuric  acid  resolves  itself  into  carbonic  and 
muriatic  acids,  in  the  proportion  of  two  in  volume  of 
the  latter,  and  one  of  the  former.  Tin,  zinc,  anti 
mony,  and  arsenic,  heated  in  chloro-carbonous  acid, 
abstract  the  chlorine;  and  leave  the  carbonic  oxide 
expanded  to  its  original  volume.  There  is  neither 
ignition  nor  explosion  takes  place,  though  the  action 
of  the  metals  is  rapid.  Potassium  acting  on  the  com- 
pound gas  produces  a  solid  chloride  and  charcoal. 
White  oxide  of  zinc,  with  chloro-carbonous  acid, 
gives  a  metallic  chloride,  and  carbonic  acid.  Neither 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  oxygen,  nor  hydrogen,  though 
aided  by  heat,  produce  any  change  on"  the  acid  gas. 
But  oxygen  and  hydrogen  together,  in  due  propor- 
tions, explode  in  it;  or  mere  exposure  to  water  con- 
verts it'inlo  muriatic  and  carbonic  acid  gases. 

From  its  completely  neutralizing  ammonia,  which 
carbonic  acid  does  not;  from  its  separating  carbonic 
acid  from  the  subcarbonate  of  this  alkali,  while  itself 
is  not  separable  by  the  acid  gases  or  acetic  acid,  and 
its  reddening  vegetable  blues,  there  can  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  pronouncing  the  chloro-carbonous  compound  to 
be  an  acid.  Its  saturating  powers  indeed  surpass 
every  other  substance.  None  condenses  so  large  a 
proportion  of  ammonia. 

One  measure  of  alkohol  condenses  twelve  of  chloro- 
carbonous  gas  without  decomposing  it;  and  acquires 
the  peculiar  odour  and  power  of  affecting  the  eyes. 

To  prepare  the  gas  in  a  pure  state,  a  good  air-pump 
is  required,  perfectly  tight  stop-cocks,  dry  gases,  and 
dry  vessels.  Its  specific  gravity  may  be  inferred  from 
the  specific  gravities  of  its  constituents,  of  which  it  is 
the  sum.  Hence  2.4733  +  0.9722  =  3.4455,  is  the 
specific  gravity  of  chloro-carbonous  gas ;  and  100 
cubic  inches  weigh  105.15  grains.  It  appears  that 
when  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  chlorine,  mixed  in 
equal  volumes,  are  exposed  to  light,  muriatic  and 
chloro-carbonous  acids  are  formed,  in  equal  propor- 
tions, indicating  an  equality  of  affinity. 

The  paper  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1812,  from  which 
the  preceding  facts  an:  taken,  does  honour  to  the  school 
of  Sir  II.  Davy.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Murray,  made  controversial  investigations  on  the 
subject  at  the  same  time,  but  without  success.  The- 
nard has,  however,  recognised  its  distinct  existence 
and  properties,  by  the  name  of  carbo-muriatic  acid  in 
the  2d  volume  of  his  System,  published  in  1814  where 
he  considers  it  as  a  compound  of  muriatic  and  carbonic 
acids,  resulting  from  the  mutual  actions  of  the  oxygen, 
ated  muriatic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide." — Ure. 
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CHLOROCYANIC  ACID.  Jlcidum  chloro-cyani- 
tum.  Chloroprussic  acid.  "  When  hydrocyanic  acid 
is  mixed  with  chlorine,  it  acquires  new  properties.  Its 
odour  is  much  increased.  It  no  longer  forms  prusslai) 
blue  with  solutions  of  .iron,  but  a  green  precipitate, 
Which  becomes  blue  by  the  addition  of  sulphurous 
acid.  Hydrocyanic  acid,  thus  altered,  had  acquired 
the  name  of  oxyprussic,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
have  acquired  oxygen.  Gay  Lussac  subjected  it  to  a 
minute  examination,  and  found  that  it  was  a  com- 
pound of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  cyanogen, 
whence  he  proposed  to  distinguish  it  by  the  "name  of 
chlorocyanic  acid.  To  prepare  this  compound,  he 
pawed  a  current  of  chlorine  into  solution  of  hydrocya- 
nic acid,  till  it  destroyed  the  colour  of  sulphate  of  in- 
digo; and  by  agitating  the  liquid  with  mercury,  he 
deprived  it  of  the  excess  of  chlorine.  By  distillation, 
afterward,  in  a  moderate  heat,  an  elastic  fluid  is  dis- 
engaged, which  possesses  the  properties  formerly 
assigned  to  onjprussic  acid.  This,  however,  is  not 
pure  chlorocyanic  acid,  but  a  mixture  of  it  with  car- 
bonic acid,  in  proportions  which  vary  so  much  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  determine  them. 

When  hydrocyanic  acid  is  supersaturated  with  chlo- 
rine, and  the  excess  of  this  last  is  removed  by  mercury, 
the  liquid  contains  chlorocyanic  and  muriatic  acids. 
Having  put  mercury  into  a  glass  jar  until  it  was  3-4ths 
full,  be  filled  it  completely  with  that  acid  liquid,  and 
inverted  the  jar  in  a  vessel  of  mercury.  On  exhaust- 
ing the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  containing  this  vessel, 
the  mercury  sunk  in  the  jar,  in  consequence  of  the 
elastic  fluid  disengaged.  By  degrees,  the  liquid  itself 
was  entirely  expelled,  and  swain  on  the  mercury  on 
the  outside.  On  admitting  the  air,  the  liquid  could 
not  enter  the  tube,  but  only  the  mercury,  and  the 
whole  elastic  fluid  condensed,  except  a  small  bubble. 
Hence,  it  was  concluded,  that  chlorocyanic  acid  was 
not  a  permanent  gas,  and  that,  in  order  to  remain 
gaseous  under  the  pressure  of  the  air,  it  must  be  mix- 
ed with  another  gaseous  substance. 

The  mixture  of  chlorocyanic  and  carbonic  acids  has 
the  following  properties.  It  is  colourless.  Its  smell 
is  very  strong.  A  very  small  quantity  of  it  irritates 
the  pituitory  membrane,  and  occasions  tears.  It  red- 
dens litmus,  is  not  inflammable,  and  does  not  detonate 
when  mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of  oxygen  or  hydro- 
gen. Its  density,  determined  by  calculation,  is  2.111. 
Its  aqueous  solution  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of 
silver  nor  barytes  water.  The  alkalies  absorb  it  ra- 
pidly, but  an  excess  of  them  is  necessary  to  destroy  its 
odour.  If  we  then  add  an  acid,  a  strong  effervescence 
of  carbonic  acid  is  produced,  and  the  odour  of  chloro- 
cyanic acid  is  no  longer  perceived.  If  we  add  an  ex- 
cess of  lime  to  the  acid  solution,  ammonia  is  disen- 
gaged in  abundance.  To  obtain  the  green  preci- 
pitate from  solution  of  iron,  we  must  begin  by  mixing 
chlorocyanic  acid  with  that  solution.  We  then  add  a 
little  potassa,  and  at  last  a  little  acid.  If  we  add  the 
alkali  before  the  iron,  we  obtain  no  green  precipitate. 

Chlorocyanic  acid  exhibits  with  potassium  almost 
the  same  phenomena  as  cyanogen.  The  inflammation 
is  equally  slow,  and  the  gas  diminishes  as  much  in 
volume." — Ure. 

CHLOROPHANE.  A  violet  fluor  spar,  found  in 
Siberia. 

CIILOROPHILE.  The  name  latelygiven  by  Pel- 
letier  and  Caventou  to  the  green  matter  of  the  leaves 
of  plants.  They  obtain  it  by  pressing,  and  then  wash- 
ing in  water,  the  substance  of  many  leaves,  and  after- 
ward treating  it  with  alkohol.  A  matter  was  dis- 
solved, which,  when  separated  by  evaporation,  and 
purified  by  washing  in  hot  water,  appeared  as  a  deep- 
»i(  in  resinous  substance.  It  dissolves  entirely  in  alko- 
hol, ether,  oils,  or  alkalies;  it  is  not  altered  by  expo- 
sure to  air ;  it  is  softened  by  heat,  but  does  not  melt ; 
it  burns  with  flame,  and  leaves  a  bulky  coal.  Hot 
water  slightly  dissolves  it.  Acetic  acid  is  the  only  acid 
that  dissolves  it  in  great  quantity.  If  an  earthy  or  me- 
tallic salt  be  mixed  with  the  alkoholic  solution,  and 
then  alkali  or  alkaline  subcarbonate  be  added,  the 
oxide  or  earth  is  thrown  down  in  combination  with 
much  of  the  green  substance,  forming  a  lake.  These 
lakes  appear  moderately  permanent  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  proximate 
principle. 

CHLOROPRUSSIC  ACID.   See  Chlorocyanic  acid. 

CHLOROSIS.    (From  x^">P°S,  green,  pale ;  from 
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X>»a,  or  x*ot),herba  virens  ■  and  hence  vAuipairua  and 
XAwpiaoif,  viror,  pallor;  so  called  from  the  yellow- 
greeiiish  look  those  have  who  are  affected  with  it.) 
febns  alba;  Fcbris  amatoria  ;  Icterus  albus ;  Chlo- 
rasma.  I  he  green-sickness.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
tne  class  Lachczia,  and  order  Impelimnrs  of  Cullen. 
It  is  a  disease  which  affects  young  females  who  labour 
under  a  retention  or  suppression  of  the  menses.  Hea- 
viness, hstlessness  to  motion,  fatigue  on  the  least  exer- 
cise, palpitations  of  the  heart,  pains  in  the  back,  loins, 
and  hips,  flatulency,  and  acidities  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  a  preternatural  appetite  for  chalk,  lime,  and 
various  other  absorbents,  together  with  many  dyspep- 
tic symptoms,  usually  attend  on  this  disease.  As  it 
advances  in  its  progress,  the  face  becomes  pale,  or 
assumes  a  yellowish  hue;  the  whole  body  is  flaccid, 
and  likewise  pale  ;  the  feet  are  affected  with  cedema- 
tous  swellings  ;  the  breathing  is  much  hurried  by  any 
considerable  exertion  of  the  body  ;  the  pulse  is  quick 
but  small ;  and  the  person  is  apt  to  be  affected  with 
many  of  the  symptoms  of  hysteria.  To  procure  a  flow 
of  the  menses,  proves  in  some  cases  a  very  difficult 
matter  ;  and  where  the  disease  has  been  of  long  stand- 
ing, various  morbid  affections  of  the  viscera  are  often 
brought  on,  which  at  length  prove  fatal.  Dissections 
of  those  who  have  died  of  chlorosis,  have  usually 
shown  the  ovaria  to  be  in  a  scirrhous,  or  dropsical 
state.  In  some  cases,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  mesenteric 
glands,  have  likewise  been  found  in  a  diseased  state. 

The  cure  is  to  be  attempted  by  increasing  the  .tone 
of  the  system,  and  exciting  the  action  of  the  uterine 
vessels.  The  first  may  be  effected  by  a  generous  nu- 
tritive diet,  with  the  moderate  use  of  wine  ;  by  gentle 
and  daily  exercise,  particularly  on  horseback ;  by 
agreeable  company,  to  amuse  and  quiet  the  mind ;  and 
by  tonic  medicines,  especially  the  preparations  of  iron, 
joined  with  myrrh,  &c.  Bathing  will  likewise  help 
much  to  strengthen  them,  if  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  be  made  gradually  lower,  as  the  patient  bears  it; 
and  sometimes  d.inking  the  mineral  chalybeate  wa- 
ters may  assist.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  regular,  and 
occasionally  a  gentle  emetic  will  prepare  for  the  tonic 
plan.  The  other  object  of  stimulating  the  uterine  ves- 
sels may  be  attained  by  the  exercises  of  walking  and 
dancing ;  by  frequent  friction  of  the  lower  extremities ; 
by  the  pediluvium,  hip-bath,  &c. ;  by  electric  shocks, 
passed  through  the  region  of  the  uterus;  by  active 
purgatives,  especially  tliose  formula  containing  aloes, 
which  acts  particularly  on  the  rectum.  These  means 
may  be  resorted  to  with  more  probability  of  success, 
when  there  appear  efforts  of  the  system  to  produce  the 
discharge,  the  genecal  health  having  been  previously 
improved.  Various  remedies  have  been  dignified  with 
the  title  of  emmenagogues,  though  mostly  little  to  be 
depended  on,  as  madder,  &c.  In  obstinate  cases,  the 
tinctura  lyttte,  or  savine,  may  be  tried,  but  with  proper 
caution,  as  the  most  likely  to  avail. 

CHLOROUS  ACID.  Jlcidum  chlorosum.  See 
C/Uorous  oxide. 

CHLOROUS  OXIDE.  Euchorine.  Protoxide  of 
chloi  inc.  "  To  prepare  it,  put  chlorate  of  potassa  into 
a  small  retort,  and  pour  in  twice  as  much  muriatic 
acid  as  will  cover  it,  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water.  By  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  the  gas  is 
evolved.    It  must  be  collected  over  mercury. 

Its  tint  is  much  more  lively,  and  more  yellow  than 
chlorine,  and  hence  its  discoverer  named  it  euchlorine. 
Its  smell  is  peculiar,  and  approaches  to  that  of  burnt 
sugar.  It  is  not  respirable.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  to 
which  it  gives  a  lemon  colour.  Water  absorbs  8  or 
10  times  its  volume  of  this  gas.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
to  that  of  common  air  nearly  as  2.40  to  1 ;  for  100  cubic 
inches  weigh,  according  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  between  74 
and  75  grains.  If  the  compound  gas  result  from  4  vo- 
lumes of  chlorine  -f-  2  of  oxygen,  weighing  12.1154, 
which  undergo  a  condensation  of  one-sixth,  then  the 
specific  gravity  comes  out  2.423,  in  accordance  with 
Sir  H.  Davy'sexperiments.  He  found  that  50  mea- 
sures detonated  in  a  glass  tube  over  pure  mercury,  lost 
their  brilliant  colour,  and  became  60  measures,  of 
which  40  were  chlorine  and  20  oxygen. 

This  gas  must  be  collected  and  examined  with  much 
prudence,  and  in  very  small  quantities.  A  gentleheat, 
even  that  of  the  band,  will  cause  its  explosion,  with 
such  force  as  to  burst  thin  glass.  From  this  facility  of 
decomposition,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  action  of 
combustible  bodies  upon  it    None  of  the  metals  that 
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burn  in  chlorine  act  upon  this  gas  at  common  temper- 
atures; but  when  the  oxygen  is  separated,  they  [hen 
inflame  in  the  clorine.  This  may  be  readilv  exhibited, 
by  first  introducing  into  the  protoxide  a  lil 
foil,  which  will  not  be  even  tarnished;  but  on  apply- 
ing a  heated  glass  tube  to  the  gas  in  the  neck  of  Ihe 
bottle,  decomposition  instantly  takes  place,  and  the 
foil  burns  with  brilliancy.  When  already  in  chemi- 
cal union,  therefore,  chlorine  has  a  stronger  attraction 
for  oxygen  than  for  metals;  but  when  insulated,  its 
affinity  for  the  latter  is  predominant.  Protoxide  of 
chlorine  has  no  action  on  mercury,  but  chlorine  is 
rapidly  condensed  by  this  metal  into  calomel.  Thus, 
the  two  gases  may  be  completely  separated.  When 
phosphorus  is  introduced  into  the  protoxide,  it  instantly 
hums,  as  it  would  do  in  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of 
chlorine  and  one  of  oxygen  ;  and  a  chloride  and  acid 
of  phosphorus  result.  Lighted  taper  and  burning 
sulphur  likewise  instantly  decompose  it.  When  the 
protoxide,  freed  from  water,  is  made  to  act  on  dry  ve- 
getable colours,  it  gradually  destroys  them,  but  first 
gives  to  the  blues  a  tint  of  red  ;  from  which,  from  its 
absorbability  by  water,  and  the  strongly  acrid  taste  of 
Die  solution  approaching  tosour,.it  may  be  considered 
as  approximating  to  an  acid  in  its  nature." — lire. 

Chlorure  of  iodine.    The  chloriodic  acid. 

CILN'CJS.  (From  xvauw,  to  grind;  or  rasp.)  1.  Chaff; 
Bran. 

■2.  Fine  wool,  or  lint,  which  is,  as  it  were,  rasped 
from  lint. 

Cho'ana.  (Xoava,  a  funnel ;  from  xcu>,  to  pour 
out.)     1.  A  funnel. 

2.  The  infundihulum  of  the  kidney  and  brain. 

Cho'anus.  A  furnace  made  like  a  funnel,  for  melt- 
ing metals. 

C'HO'COLATE.  (Dr.  Alston  says  this  word  is 
compounded  of  two  Indian  words,  choco,  sound,  and 
atir,  water  ;  because  of  the  noise  made  in  its  prepara- 
tion.) An  article  of  diet  prepared  from  the  cacao-nut ; 
highly  nourishing,  particularly  when  boiled  with  milk 
and  eggB.  It  is  frequently  recommended  as  a  restora- 
tive in  cases  of  emaciation  and  consumption.  See 
Throbroma  cacao. 

Chocolate  tree.     Sec  Thcobroma  cacao. 

Chce'mcis.  (From  x°'vikic,  'he  nave  of  a  wheel.) 
The  trepan  ;  so  called  l>y  Galen  and  P.  ^Eglnetl. 

CncE'RAnEs.  (From  xo'P°St  a  swine.)  The  same 
as  scrofula. 

Chceradole'tiiron'.  (From  xoipo?,  a  swine,  and 
oXeOpos,  destruction  ;  so  named  from  its  being  danger 
ous  if  eaten  by  hogs.)  Ilogbane.  A  name  in  Afilius 
for  the  Xnnthitim,  or  louse-bur.  • 

CHOI'RAS.      (From  xoipos,  a  swine;    so   called 
hogs  are  diseased  with  it.)     See  Scrofula. 

Choke  damp.    The  name  given  by  miners  to  a  nox- 
ious air,  which  is  now  known  to  be  carbohit 
found  in  mines,  wells,  and  mineral  springs.     See  Car- 
bonic acid. 

Cho'lades.  (From  xoAr/,  the  bile.)  So  the  smallei 
intestines  are  called,  because  they  contain  bile. 

CHOLjEUS.     (XoXatos,  bilious.)     Biliary. 

Chola'go.     See  Choi  as. 

CHOLAGO'GA.  (From  icoXn,  bile,  and  ayra,  to 
evacuate.)  Cholegon.  By  cbolagogucs,  the  ancients 
meant  otdy  such  purging  medicines  as  expelled  the 
internal  fa;ccs,  which  resembled  the  cystic  bile  in  their 
yellow  colour,  and  other  properties. 

Cho'las.  (From  x°^">  llie  Wle.)  Cholago.  All 
the  cavity  of  the  right  hypochondrium,and  part  of  the 
neighbourhood,  is  so  called  because  it  contains  the 
liver  which  is  the  strainer  of  the  gall. 

CTIO'LE.    XoXrj-    The  bile. 

CHOLE  DOCHUS.  (From  XoXn,  bile,  and  Scvouat, 
to  receive ;  receiving  or  retaining  the  gall.)  '1  he  re- 
ceptacle of  bile. 

Choledochus  ductus.  Ductus  communis  chulc- 
dochus.  The  common  biliary  duct,  which  conveys 
both  cystic  and  hepatic  bile  into  the  intestinum  duo- 
denum. 

Chole'oon.    See  Clwlagoga. 

CHOLERA.  (Celsus  derives  it  from  xoXv* and  P«<>, 
literally  a  flow  of  bile,  and  Trallian,  from  x»Xai,  and 
/Sew,  intestinal  flux.)  Diarrhma  cholerica;  Frllijlna 
passio.  A  genus  of  disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the 
class  Neuroses,  and  order  Spasmi.  It  is  a  purging 
and  vomiting  of  bile,  with  anxiety,  painful  griping*, 
spasms  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  those  of  the 
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calves  of-  the  legs.  There  are  two  species  of  this 
genus  ;_i.  cholera  spontanea,  which  happens,  in  hot 
3,  without  any  manifest  causa.  2.  Chvlrra 
accidentally,  which  occurs  after  tin-  use  of  find  that 
disc-is  slowly,  and  irritates.  In  warm  climates 
met  with  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  its  occurrence 
la  very  frequent;  but  in  England,  and  other  cold  cli- 
,  it  is  apt  to  be  most  prevalent  in  Ihe  middle  of 
summer,  particularly  in  the  month  of  August  ;  and 
the  violence  of  the  disease  has  usually  been  observed 
to  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  intenseness  of  the 
heat.  It  usually  conies  on  with  soreness,  pain,  dl 
sion,  and  flatulency  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
succeeded  quickly  by  a  severe  and  frequent  vomiting. 
and  purging  of  bilious  matter,  heat,  thirst,  a  hurried 
respiration,  and  frequent  but  weak  and  fluttering 
pulse.  When  the  disease  is  not  violent,  these  symp- 
toms, after  continuing  for  a  day  or  two,  cease  gra- 
dually, leaving  the  patient  in  a  debilitated  and  ex- 
hausted stale;  but  where  the  disease  proceeds  with 
much  violence,  there  arises  great  depression  of  strength, 
with  cold  clammy  sweats,  considerable  anxiety,  a  hur- 
ried and  short  respiration,  and  hiccups,  with  a  sinking, 
and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  which  quickly  terminate 
111  death;  an  event  that  not  unfrequently  happens 
within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  appearances  generally  observed  on  dissection 
are,  a  quantity  of  bilious  matter  in  the  prims  via;; 
the  ducts  of  the  liver  relaxed  and  distended  ;  and  seve- 
ral of  the  viscera  have  been  found  displaced,  probably 
by  the  violent  vomiting.  In  the  early  period  of  the 
disease,  when  the  strength  is  not  much  exhausted,  the 
object  is  to  lessen  the  irritation,  and  facilitate  the  dis- 
charge of  the  bile,  by  tepid  demulcent  liquids,  fre- 
quently exhibited.  It  will  likewise  be  useful  to  procure 
initiation  to  the  surface  by  fomentations  to  the 
abdomen,  the  pediluvium,  or  even  the  warm  bath. 
Hut  where  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  and  the  patient 
appeals  rapidly  sinking  from  the  continued  vomiting, 
violent  pain,  &c.  it  is  necessary  to  give  opium  freely, 
but  in  a  small  bulk  ;  from  one  to  three  grains,  or  even 
more,  in  a  table  spoonful  of  linseed  infusion,  or  with 
an  effervescing  saline  draught;  which  must  be  repeated 
at  short  intervals,  every  hour  perhaps,  till  relief  be  ob- 
tained. Sometimes,  where  the  stomach  could  not  be 
got  to  retain  the  opium,  it  has  answered  in  the  form 
of  clyster;  or  a  liniment  containing  it  may  be  rubbed 
into  the  abdomen ;  or  a  blister,  applied  over  the 
stomach,  may  lessen  the  irritability  of  that  organ. 
Afterward  the  bile  may  be  allowed  to  evacuate  itself 
downwards;  or  mild  aperients,  or  Clysters,  given,  if 
necessary,  to  promote  its  discharge.  When  the  urgent 
symptoms  are  relieved,  the  strength  must  be  restored 
by  gentle  tonics,  as  the  aromalic  bitters,  calumba,  and 
the  like,  with  a  light  nutritious  diet :  strong  toast  and 
water  is  the  best  drink,  or  a  little  burnt  brandy  may  be 
added  if  there  is  much  langour.  Exposure  to  cold 
must  he  carefully  avoided,  particularly  keeping  the 
abdomen  and  the  feet  warm;  and  great  attention  is 
necessary  to  regulate  the  bowels,  and  procure  a  regular 
discharge  of  bile,  lest  a  relapse  should  happen.  It  will 
also  be  proper  to  examine  the  state  of  the  abdomen, 
whether  pressure  give  pain  at  any  part,  because  in- 
flammation in  the  prima;  via;  is  very  liable  to  si 
veue,  often  in  an  insidious  maimer  ;  should  that  be  the 
case,  leeches,  blistering  the  part,  and  oilier  suitable 
lust  be  promptly  resorted  to. 

CHOLE'RICA.     (From  xoXepa,  the  cholera.)     Me- 
dicine* which  relieve  the  cholera. 

CHOLESTERIC  ACID.  "  When  the  fat  matter  of 
the  human  biliary  calculi  is  treated  with  nitric  acid 
which  Chevreuil  proposed  to  call  cholestei  ine,  there  isj 
formed  a  peculiar  acid,  which  is  called  I  lie  cholesteric 
To  obtain  it,  the  cliolcstciine  is  heated  uitb  its  Weight 
of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  by  which  it  is  speedily  at- 
tacked and  dissolved.  There  is  disengaged,  at  the  same 
time,  much  oxide  of  azot ;  and  the  liquor,  on  cooling 
and  especially  011  the  addition  of  w  ater,  lets  fall  a  vel 
low  matter,  which  is  the  cholesteric  acid  impure  or 
impregnated  with  nitric  acid.  It  may  be  purified'bv 
repeated  washings  In  boiling  water.  However  after 
having  washed  it,  it  is  better  to  effect  its  fusion  In  the 
midst  ol  hot  water;  to  add  to  it  a  small  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  lead  ;  to  let  the  whole  boil  for  some  hours 
decanting  and  renewing  tbe  water  from  time  to  time! 
then  to  put  the  remaining  dried  mass  in  contact  with 
alkohol,  and  to  evaporate  the  alkoholic  solution     The 
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residuum  now  obtained  is  the  purest  possible  choleste- 
ric  acid- 
Mi  has  an  orange-yellow  colour  when  it  is  in 
;  but  it  appears  in  white  needles,  when  dissolved 
in  alkohol,  and  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation.  Its 
taste  is  very  feeble,  and  slightly  styptic ;  its  ta.ste  re- 
sembles that  of  butter;  and  its  specific  gravity  is  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  alkohol  and  water.  It  fuses 
-  '  C.  and  is  not  decomposed  till  the  temperature  be 
raised  much  above  that  of  boiling  water.  It  then 
affords  oil,  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  carburetted  hy- 
drogen, but  no  trace  of  ammonia.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
alkohol,  Bulphuric  and  acetic  aether,  in  the  volatile  oils 
of  lavender,  rosemary,  turpentine,  bergamot,  &c.  It 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  insoluble  in  the  fixed  oilsof  olives, 
sweet  almonds,  and  castor  oil.  It  is  equally  so  in  the 
vegetable  acids,  and  almost  entirely  insoluble  in  water, 
which  takes  up  merely  enough  to  make  it  redden  lit- 
mus. Both  in  the  cold,  and  with  heat,  nitric  acid  dis- 
solves without  altering  it.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
acting  on  it  for  a  considerable  time,  only  carbonizes  it. 
It  appears  that  the  cholesteric  acid  is  capable  of 
uniting  with  the  greater  part  of  the  salifiable  bases. 
All  the  resulting  Baits  are  coloured,  some  yellow,  others 
orange,  and  Others  red.  The  cholesterates  of  potassa, 
soda,  ammonia,  and  probably  of  morphia,  are  very 
soluble  and  deliquescent ;  almost  all  the  others  are  in- 
soluble, or  nearly  so.  Theft  is  none  of  them  which 
cannot  he  decomposed  by  all  the  mineral  acids,  except 
the  carbonic,  and  by  the  greater  part  of  the  vegetable 
acids;  so  that  on  pouring  one  of  these  acids  into  a 
solution  of  tiie  cbolesterate,  the  cholesiei  ic  acid  is  in- 
stantly separated  in  flocks.  The  soluble  cholesterates 
form  precipitates  in  all  the  metallic  solutions,  whose 
base  lias  the  property  of  forming  an  insoluble  or 
slightly  soluble  salt  with  cholesteric  acid. 

Pelletier  and  Caventou  found  the  cholesterate  of 
barytes  to  consist  of  100  of  acid,  and  50.259  base; 
whence  the  prime  equivalent  of  the  former  appears  to 
be  about  17.35.  Vet  they  observed,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  on  treating  the  cholesterate  of  lead  with  sulphuric 
acid,  they  obtained  as  much  sulphate  of  lead  as.  of 
cholesterate.  From  this  experiment,  the  equivalent  of 
the  dry  acid  would  seem  to  be  5 ;  hence  we  may  ima- 
gine, that  when  the  cholesteric  acid  unites  to  the  oxide 
of  lead,  and  in  general  to  all  the  oxides  which  have  a 
slight  affinity  for  oxygen,  there  takes  place  something 
similar  to  what  happens  in  the  reaction  of  oxide  of 
lead  and  oxalic  acid." — Journ.  dc  I'har.  iii.  2''2. 

CHOLESTERINE.  The  name  given  by  Chevreuil 
to  the  pearly  substance  of  human  biliary  calculi.  It 
consists  of  72  carbon,  G.GG  oxygen,  and  21.33  hydrogen, 
by  Berard. 

CHOLICE'LE.  (From  x°^1>  uilei  and  X'Af.  a 
tumour.)  A  swelling  formed  by  the  bile  accumulated 
in  the  gall  Had 

CHOLOL1THUS.    (From  xoA>j,  bile,  and  Aifloc,  a 
stone,  gall-stone.)    A  name  ol  a  genus  of  di 
the   Class,  Ctcliaca;   Older,  Splimchnica,  of  Good's 
Nosology,  characterized  by  pain  about  the  region  of 
catenating  with  pain  at  the  pit  ofthe  stomach ; 
ickness;  dyspepsy;  inactivity; 
bilious  concretion  In  the  gall  bladder,  or  bile  ducts.    It 
lias  two  species,  ChoUlithua  guicscens,  the  quiescent 
gall  stone,  and  < '.  means,  the  passing  of  gall-stones. 
CHOLOLITHICUS.    Of  or  belonging  to  gall-stone. 
Cholo'ma.     (From  xuAof,  lame,  or  maimed.)    I. 
A  baiting,  or  lameness  in  the  leg. 

3.  Galen  says  that,  in  Hippocrates,  it  signifies  any 
distortion  of  a  limb. 

CIIONDRO.  Some  muscles  have  this  word  forming 
a  part  of  their  name,  because  they  are  connected  with 
a  particular  cartilage. 

Chondkoulo'ssus.  (From  xovSpov,  a  cartilace,  and 
yXw<r<7v,  the  tongue.)  A  muscle  so  named  from  its  in- 
sertion, which  is  in  the  basis  or  cartilaginous  part  of 
Hi/oglossus. 
CHONDRO  LOGY.  (C/wndrolog-ia ;  from  xov<5poc, 
a  cartilage,  and  Aoyos,  a  discourse.)  A  discourse  on 
cartila 

Cbondro  i'uarvnojeus.     (From  %ov&post  a  carti- 
lage, and  tbupvyi,  the  up|>er  part  of  the  fauces.)     A 
o  named  because  it  rises  in  the  cartilaginous 
ue,  and  is  inserted  in  the  pharynx. 
CHO'NDRUS.     XovSpos-    1.  A  cartilage. 
*2.  A  food  of  the  am  i'  nts,  the  same  as  alica. 
3.  Any  grumous  concretion. 
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MI™ON5*°SYNDE'SMUS.  (From  xpvSpoc,  a  car- 
ligam'em      uvv6c,°'  t0  tie  together.)    A  cartilaginous 

Ciio'ndris.    A  cartilage. 

Cho.ne.     Xuvr,.    The  infundibulum. 
naT,Hpw'  pa-     An'^'»'-     Galen,  in  his  book  De 

rTf  Mie  eve      .'  e,XI.,ressf  b>  "  particularly  the  cavities 

CHORDA.  (From  Xop,]^  which  properly  signifies 
an  intestine,  or  gut,,,  wuicA  a  chord  may  be  made.) 
1.  A  cord,  or  assemblage  of  fibres. 

2.  A  tendon. 

3.  A  painful  tension  of  the  penis  in  the  venereal 

(11S6&S6- 

4.  Sometimes  the  intestines  are  called  chords 
Chorda  magna.     A  name  of  the  tendo  Jlehi'lUt 
Chorda  tympani.     A  branch  of  the  seventh  pair 

of  nerves.  The  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of 
nerves,  having  entered  the  tympanum,  sends  a  snail 
branch  to  the  stapes,  and  another  more  considerable 
one,  which  runs  across  the  tympanum  from  behind 
forwards,  passes  between4  the  long  leg  of  the  incus  and 
the  handle  of  the  malleus,  then  goes  out  at  the  same 
place  where  the  tendon  of  the  anterior  muscle  of  the 
malleus  enters.  It  is  called  chorda  tympani,  because 
it  crosses  the  tympanum  as  a  cord  crosses  the  bottom 
of  a  drum.  Dr.  Monro  thinks,  that  the  chorda  tympani 
is  formed  by  the  second  branch  of  the  fillh  pair,  as 
well  as  by  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh. 

Chorda  tendinea.  The  tendinous  and  cord-like 
substances  which  connect  the  came<e  columns  of  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart  to  the  auricular  valves. 

Chorda  Willisu.  The  small  fibres  which  cross  the 
sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  They  are  so  termed,  be- 
cause Willis  first  described  them. 

Chorda'psus.  (From  %op&ri,  a  cord,  and  a-nlw,  to 
knit.)  A  sort  of  painful  colic,  where  the  intestines 
appear  to  be  twisted  into  knots. 

CHORDEE'.  [Chord*.  French.)  A  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  penis,  that  sometimes  attends  go- 
norrhoea, and  is  often  followed  by  a  lueiuorrhage. 

CHOREA.  (Xopaa;  from  YOpos,  a  chorus,  which 
of  old  accompanied  dancing.  It  is  called  St.  Vitus's 
dance,  because  some  devotees  of  St.  Vitus  exercised 
themselves  so  long  in  dancing,  that  their  intellects  were 
disordered,  and  could  only  be  restored  by  dancing  again 
at  the  anniversary  of  St.  Vitus.)  Chorea  Sancii  Vili. 
Synclonus  chorea  of  Good.  St.  Vitus's  dance.  Con- 
vulsive lnotions  of  the  limbs,  as  if  the  person  were 
dancing.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease,  arranged  by  Oullen. 
in  the  class  Neuroses ;  and  order  Spasmi.  These  con- 
vulsive motions,  most  generally,  are  confined  to  one 
side,  and  affect  piincipally  the  arm  and  leg.  When 
any  motion  is  attempted  to  be  made,  various  fibres  of 
other  muscles  act  which  ought  not;  and  thus  a  con- 
trary effect  is  produced  from  what  the  patient  intended. 
It  is  chiefly  incident  to  young  persons  of  both  sexes, 
and  makes  its  attack  between  the  age  often  aud  fifteen, 
occurring  but  seldom  after  that  of  puberty. 

By  some  practitioners  it  has  been  considered  rather 
as  a  paralytic  affection  than  as  a  convulsive  disorder, 
and  has  been  thought  to  arise  from  a  relaxation  of  the 
muscles,  which,  being  unable  to  perform  their  func- 
tions in  moving  the  limbs,  shake  them  irregularly  by 
jerks.  Chorea  Sancti  Viti  is  occasioned  by  various 
irritations,  as  teething,  worms,  offensive  smells,  poi- 
sons, &.c.  It  arises  likewise  in  consequence  of  violent 
affections  of  the  mind,  as  honor,  fear,  and  anger.  In 
many  cases  it  is  produced  by  general  weakness ;  and, 
in  a  few,  it  takes  place  from  sympathy,  at  seeing  the 
disease  in  others. 

The  fits  are  sometimes  preceded  by  a  coldness  ofthe 
feet  and  limbs,  or  a  kind  of  tingling  sensation,  that 
ascends  like  cold  air  up  the  spine,  and  there  is  a  flatu- 
lent pain  in  the  left  hypochoudriuin,  with  obstinate 
costiveness.  At  other  times,  the  accession  begins  with 
yawning,  stretching,  anxiety  about  the  heart,  palpita- 
tions, nausea,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  noise  in  the 
ears,  giddiness,  and  pains  in  the  head  and  teeth  ;  and 
then  come  on  the  convulsive  motions. 

These  discover  themselves  at  first  by  a  kind  of  lame- 
ness, or  instability  of  one  of  the  legs,  which  the  person 
draws  alter  him  in  an  odd  and  ridiculous  manner;  nor 
can  he  hold  the  arm  of  the  same  side  still  for  a  mo- 
ment: for  if  be  lays  it  on  his  breast,  or  any  other  part 
of  his  body,  it  is  forced  quickly  from  thence  by  an  in- 
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voluntary  motion.  If  he  is  desirous  of  drinking,  he 
uses  many  singular  gesticulations  before  he  can  carry 
the  cup  to  his  head,  and  it  is  forced  in  various  direc- 
tions, till  at  length  he  gets  it  to  his  mouth  ;  when  he 
pours  the  liquor  down  his  throat  in  great  haste,  u  it' 
he  meant  to  afford  amusement  to  the  by-standers. 
Sometimes  various  attempts  at  running  and  leaping 
take  place;  and  at  others,  the  head  and  trunk  of  the 
hody  are  affected  with  convulsive  motions.  In  inany 
instances,  the  mind  is  affected  with  some  di 
fatuity,  and  often  shows  the  same  causeless  emotions 
(such  as  weeping  and  laughing)  which  occur  in  hyste- 
ria. When  this  disease  arises  in  children,  it  usually 
ceases  about  the  age  of  pubeity  ;  and  in  adults,  is  often 
carried  off  by  a  change  from  the  former  mode  of  living. 
Unless  it  passes  into  some  other  disease,  such  as  epi- 
lepsy, it  is  hardly  attended  with  danger. 

The  leading  indications  in  the  treatment  of  this  com- 
plaint are,  1.  To  obviate  the  several  exciting  causes; 
a.  To  correct  any  faulty  state  of  the  constitution, 
Which  may  appear  to  give  a  predisposition  ;  3.  To  use 
those  means  which  experience  has  shown  best  calcu- 
lated to  allay  irregular  muscular  action.  Among  the 
sources  of  irritation,  the  most  common  is  the  state  of 
the  bowels ;  and  the  steady,  but  moderate,  use  of  active 
cathartics  has  often  a  great  effect  upon  the  diseasi  ,  Im- 
proving the  appetite  and  strength  at  ttie  same  time. 
Senna,  scammony,  jalap,  &c.  may  be  exhibited  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  often  in  conjunction  with 
calomel,  particularly  where  the  liver  is  torpid.  The 
general  debility  usually  attending  indicates  the  em- 
ployment of  tonics,  as  the  cinchona,  chalybeates,  or 
sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  particularly  useful  ;  and 
with  these,  cold  bathing,  not  too  long  continued,  may 
he  advantageously  conjoined;  also  requiring  the  pa- 
tient to  use  muscular  exertion,  as  much  as  they  can 
readily,  will  assist  materially  in  the  cure.  Sometimes 
in  violent  cases,  and  in  irritable  constitutions,  the  oc- 
casional exhibition  of  opium,  or  other  sedative,  may 
be  required,  taking  care,  however,  that  the  bowels  are 
not  confined  thereby.  Occasionally  too,  where  the 
above  means  are  not  successful,  the  more  powerful 
antispasmodics  may  be  tried,  as  aether,  camphor,  musk, 
&c.    Electricity  also  has  been  by  some  recommended. 

CHO'RION.  (From  xwpew,  to  escape ;  because  it 
always  escapes  from  the  uterus  with  the  foetus.) 
Shaggy  chorion.  The  external  membrane  of  the  fcetus 
in  ufero. 

CHOROID.  {Choroidea;  from  xopiov,  the  chorion, 
and  eiios,  resemblance.)  Resembling  the  chorion,  a 
membrane  of  the  foetal  ovum. 

Choroid  membrane.  Mcmbrana  choroides.  The 
second  tunic  of  the  eye,  lying  immediately  under  the 
sclerotica,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  vessels.  The 
true  knowledge  of  this  membrane  is  necessary  to  a 
perfect  idea  of  the  iris  and  uvea.  The  tunica  cho- 
roidea commences  at  the  optic  nerve,  and  passes  for- 
wards, with  the  sclerotic  coat,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
cornea  transparens,  where  it  adheres  very  firmly  to 
the  sclerotic  membrane,  by  means  of  a  cellular  mem- 
brane, in  the  form  of  a  white  fringe,  called  the  ciliary 
circle.  It  then  recedes  from  the  sclerotica  and  cornea 
and  ciliary  circle,  directly  downwards  and  inwards, 
forming  a  round  disk,  which  is  variously  coloured ; 
hence,  blue,  black  eyes,  &c.  This  coloured  portion, 
reflected  inwards,  is  termed  the  iris,  and  its  posterior 
surface  is  termed  uvea.  The  choroid  membrane  is 
highly  vascular,  and  its  external  vessels  are  disposed 
like  stars,  and  termed  vasa  %orticosa.  The  internal 
surface  of  this  membrane  is  covered  with  a  black  pig- 
ment, called  the  pigment  of  the  clioroid  membrane. 

Choroid  plexus.  Plexus  choroideus.  A  plexus 
of  blood-vessels,  situated  in  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the 
brain. 

Choroid  tunic.    See  Clioroid  membrane. 

Chri'sis.  (From  xP'". t0  anoint.)  An  inunction, 
or  anointing  of  any  part. 

Christmas  rose.    See  Jlelleborus  mger. 

Christum.  (From  XP"">> t0  anoint)  An  unguent, 
or  ointment  of  any  kind.  ... 

CHRO'MAS.  A  chromate,  or  salt,  formed  by  the 
union  of  chromic  acid  with  salifiable  bases ;  as  chro- 
mate of  lead,  &c. 

["  Chromate  of  iron,  is  found  in  large  quantities,  at 
the  bare  hills,  near  Baltimore,  (Maryland.)  massive  and 
granular,  in  veins  and  masses  disseminated  through  a 
serpentine  rock.    Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  world  has 
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go  much  been  discovered  at  one  place  .  it  fhrnishes  tile 
means  of  preparing  the  beautiful  paint  called  the  chro- 
ma' yellow,  With  which  carriages  and  furniture  aic 
now  painted  in  the  United  States.  Chromate  of  iron, 
in  octaedral  crystals,  veil'  small  and  magnetic,  is  found 
at  the  same  place,  and  hB8  nowhere  cl.-c  been  disco- 
vered as  tar  as  we  can  learn  from  the  writings  of 
mineralogists.  The  crystals  are  found  in  the  ra- 
vines, and  on  the  sand  of  the  rivulets  ol  the  bare- 
hills,  mixed  with  granular  chromate  of  iron.  The 
irrecn  oxide  of  chrome  is  also  found  there,  colouring 
the  talc,  as  well  as  the  ruby  or  violet  coloured  ore." — 
Brucc's  JKtn.  Jour.     A.] 

CuRoMATi'sMis.  (From  xPwual'^'  to  colollr> 
The  morbid  discoloration  of  any  of  the  secretions,  as 
of  the  urine,  or  blood. 

CHROMIC  ACID.  Acidum  chromicum.  "  1  his 
acid  was  extracted  from  the  red  lead  ore  of  Siberia, 
by  treating  this  ore  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  and 
separating  the  alkali  by  means  of  a  more  powerful 
acid.  In  this  slate  it  is  a  red  or  orange-coloured  pow- 
der, of  a  peculiar  rouuh  metallic  taste,  which  is  more 
sensible  in  it  than  in  any  other  metallic  acid.  If  thin 
powder  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  and  heat,  it 
loses  its  acidity,  and  is  converted  into  green  oxide  of 
chrome,  civing  out  pure  oxygen  gas.  The  chromic 
acid  is  the  first  that  has  Jieen  found  to  deoxygenatu 
itself  easily  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  afford  oxygen 
uas  by  this  simple  operation.  It  appears  that  several 
of  its  properties  are  owing  to  the  weak  adhesion  of  a 
part  at  least  of  its  oxygen.  The  green  oxide  of  chrome 
cannot  be  brought  back  to  the  state  of  an  acid,  unless 
its  oxygen  be  restored  by  treating  it  with  some  other 
acid.  . 

The  chromic  acid  is  soluble  :n  water,  and  crystallizes, 
by  cooling  and  evaporation,  in  longish  prisms  of  a  ruby 
red.  Its  taste  is  acrid  and  styptic.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  not  exactly  known ;  but  it  always  exceeds  that  of 
water.    It  powerfully  reddens  the  tincture  of  turnsole. 

Its  action  on  combustible  substances  is  little  known. 
If  it  be  strongly  heated  with  charcoal,  it  grows  black, 
and  passes  to  the  metallic  state  without  melting 

Of  the  acids,  the  action  of  the  muriatic  on  it  !i«the 
most  remarkable.  If  this  be  distilled  with  the  chromic 
acid,  by  a  gentle  heat,  it  is  readily  converted-  into  chlo- 
rine. It  likewise  imparts  to  it  by  mixture  the  property 
of  dissolving  gold ;  in  which  the  chromic  resembles 
the  nitric  acid.  This  is  owing  to  the  weak  adhesion 
of  its  oxygen,  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  metallic- 
acids  that  possesses  this  property. 

The  extraction  of  chromic  acid  from  tho  French  or< , 
is  performed  by  igniting  it  with  its  own  weight  of  nitre 
in  a  crucible.  The  residue  is  lixiviated  with  water, 
which  being  then  filtered,  contains  the  chromate  of 
potassa.  On  pouring  into  this  a  little  nitric  acid  and 
muriate  of  barytes,  an  instantaneous  precipitate  of  the 
chromate  of  barytes  takes  place.  After  having  pro- 
cured a  certain  quantity  of  this  salt,  it  must  be  put  in 
its  moist  state  into  a  capsule,  and  dissolved  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  weak  nitric  acid.  Tin' 
barytes  is  to  be  then  precipitated  by  very  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  taking  care  not  to  add  an  excess  of  it. 
When  the  liquid  is  found  by  trial  to  contain  neither 
sulphuric  acid  nor  barytes,  it  must  be  filtered.  It  now 
consists  of  water,  with  nitric  and  chromic  acids.  The 
whole  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  conducting  the 
heat  at  the  end  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  chromic  acid,  which  will  remain  in  the 
capsule  under  the  form  of  a  reddish  matter.  It  must 
be  kept  in  a  glass  phial  well  corked. 

Chromic  acid,  heated  with  a  powerful  acid,  becomes 
chromic  oxide;  while  the  latter,  heated  with  the  hy- 
drate of  an  alkali,  becomes  chromic  acid.  As  the 
solution  of  the  oxide  Is  green, and  that  of  the  acid 
yellow,  these  transmutations  become  very  remarkable 
to  the  eye.  From  llerzelius's  experiments  on  the 
combinations  of  the  chromic  acid  with  barytes,  ami 
oxide  of  lead,  its  piimc  equivalent  seems  to  be  6.5- 
consisting  of  3.5  chromium,  and  3.0  oxygen. 

It  readily  unites  with  alkalies,  and  is  the  only  acid 
that  has  l)x  property  of  colouring  its  salts,  whence  the 
name  of  chromic  has  been  given  it.  If  two  par 
the  red  lead  ore  of  Siberia  in  fine  powder  be  boiled 
with  one  of  an  alkali  saturated  with  carbonic  acid 
in  forty  parts  of  water,  a  carbonate  of  lead  will  be 
precipitated,  and  the  chrumalr  remain  dissolved.  The 
solutions  are  of  a  lemon  colour,  and  afford  crystals 
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of  a  somewhat  deeper  hue.  Those  of  chromate  of 
ammonia  are  in  yellow  lamina;,  having  the  metallic 
lustre  of  gold. 

The  c/iromate  of  barytea  is  very  little  soluble,  and 
that  of  lime  still  less.  They  are  both  of  a  pale  yel- 
low, and  when  Mealed  give  out  oxygen  gas,  as  do  the 
alkaline  eliminates. 

If  the  chromic  acid  be  mixed  with  filings  of  tin  and 
the  muriatic  acid,  it  becomes  at  first  yellowish-brown, 
and  afterward  assumes  a  bluish-green  colour,  which 
preserves  the  same  shade  after  desiccation.  .(Ether 
alone  gives  it  the  same  dark  colour.  With  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  mercury,  it  gives  a  precipitate  of  a 
dark  cinnabar  colour.  With  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  it  gives  a  precipitate,  which,  the  moment  it  is 
formed,  appears  of  a  beautiful  carmine  colour,  but 
becomes  purple  by  exposure  to  the  light.  This  com- 
bination, exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  blow-pipe,  melts 
before  the  charcoal  is  inflamed,  and  assumes  a  black- 
ish and  metallic  appearance.  If  it  be  then  pulver- 
ized, the  powder  is  still  purple ;  but  after  the  blue 
flame  of  the  lamp  is  brought  into  contact  with  this 
powder,  it  assumes  a  green  colour,  and  the  silver 
appeara  in   globules  disseminated   through   its    sub- 

With  nitrate  of"  copper  it  gives  a  chesnut-red  preci- 
Witli  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  muri- 
ate of  bismuth,  muriate  of  antimony,  nitrate  of  nickel, 
and  muriate  of  platina,  it  produces  yellowish  precipi- 
tates, when  the  solutions  do  not  contain  an  excess  «f 
acid.  With  muriate  of  gold  it  produces  a  greenish 
precipitate. 

When  melted  with  borax,  or  class,  or  acid  of  phos- 
phorus, it  communicatee  to  it  a  beautiful  emerald- 
green  colour. 

If  paper  be  impregnated  with  it,  and  exposed  to 
the  sun  a  few  days,  it  acquires  a  green  colour,  which 
remains  permanent  in  the  dark. 

A  slip  of  iron,  or  tin,  put  into  its  solution,  imparts 
to  it  the  same  colour. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  tannin  produces  a  floccu- 
lcnt  precipitate  of  a  brown  fawn  colour. 

.Sulphuric  acid,  when  cold,  produces  no  effect  on  it ; 
but  when  warm  it  makes  it  assume  a  bluish-green 
colour."—  Ure's  Diet. 

CHROMIUM.  (Chroviium,  ii.  n. ;  from  xpu/ia,  co- 
lour :  because  it  is  remarkable  for  giving  colour  to  its 
combinations.)  The  name  of  a  metal  which  may  be 
extracted  either  from  the  native  chromate  of  lead  or 
Of  iron.  The  latter  being  cheapest  and  most  abun- 
dant, is  usually  employed. 

The  brown  chromate  of  iron  is  not  acted  upon  by 
nitric  acid,  but  most  readily  by  nitrate  of  potassa, 
with  the  aid  of  a  red  beat.  A  chromate  of  potassa, 
soluble  in  water,  is  thus  formed.  The  iron  oxide 
thrown  out  of  combination  may  he  removed  from  the 
residual  part  of  the  ore  by  a  short  digestion  in  dilute 
muriatic  acid.  A  second  fusion  with  $  of  nitre,  will 
give  rise  to  a  new  portion  of  chromate  of  potassa. 
Having  decomposed  the  whole  of  the  ore,  we  saturate 
the  alkaline  excess  with  nitric  acid,  evaporate  and 
crystallize.  The  pure  crystals,  dissolved  in  water,  are 
to  be  added  to  a  solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury ;  whence,  by  complex  affinity,  red  chromate  of 
mercury  precipitates.  Moderate  ignition  expels  the 
mercury  from  the  chromate,  and  the  remaining  chro- 
mic acid  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  by 
being  exposed  in  contact  of  the  charcoal  from  sugar, 
to  a  violent  heat. 

Chromium  thus  procured,  is  a  porous  mass  of  ag- 
glutinated grains.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  of  a  grayish- 
white,  intermediate  between  tin  and  steel.  It  is  some- 
times obtained  in  needleform  crystals,  which  cross 
each  other  in  all  directions.  Its  sp.  gravity  is  5.9.  It 
is  susceptible  of  a  feeble  magnetism.  It  resists  all 
the  acids  except  nitromuriatic,  which,  at  a  boiling 
heat,  oxidizes  it  and  forms  a  muriate.  Thenard  de- 
scribes only  one  oxide  of  chromium  ;  but  there  are 
probably  two,  besides  the  acid  already  described. 

1.  The  protoxide  is  green,  infusible,  indecomposable 
by  heat,  reducible  by  voltaic  electricity,  and  not  acted 
on  hy  oxygen  or  air.  When  heated  to  dull  redness 
with  the  half  of  its  weight  of  potassium  or  sodium, 
it  forms  a  brown  matter,  which,  cooled  and  exposed 
to  the  air,  burns  with  flame,  and  is  transformed  into 
chromate  of  potassa  or  soda,  of  a  canary  yellow  co- 
lour.   It  la  this  oxide  which  is  obtained  by  calcining 
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the  chromate  of  mercury  in  a  small  earthen  retort  for 
about  i  of  an  hour.  The  beak  of  the  retort  is  to  be 
surrounded  with  a  tube  of  wet  linen,  and  plunged 
into  water,  to  facilitate  the  condensation  of  the  mer- 
cury. 1  he  oxide,  newly  precipitated  from  acids,  has 
a  dark-green  colour,  and  is  easily  redissolved  ;  but 
exposure  to  a  dull-red  heat  ignites  it,  and  renders  it 
denser,  insoluble,  and  of  a  light-green  colour.  This 
change  arises  solely  from  the  closer  aggre»ation  of 
the  particles,  for  the  weight  is  not  altered. 

2.  The  dcutoxidc  it  procured  by  exposing  the  pro- 
tomtrate  to  heat,  till  the  fumes  of  nitrous  gas  cease 
to  issue.  A  brilliant  brown  powder,  insoluble  in 
acids,  and  scarcely  soluble  in  alkalies,  remains.  Mu- 
riatic acid  digested  on  it  exhales  chlorine,  showing 
the  increased  proportion  of  oxygen  in  this  oxide 

3.  The  tritvxide  has  been  already  described  anion" 
the  acids.  It  may  be  directly  procuied  by  adding  nitrate 
of  lead  to  the  above  nitrochromate  of  potassa,  and  di- 
gesting the  beautiful  orange  precipitate  of  chromate 
of  lead  with  moderately  strong  muriatic  aeid,  till  its 
power  of  action  be  exhausted.  The  fluid  produced 
is  to  be  passed  through  a  filter,  and  a  little  oxide  of 
silver  very  gradually  added,  till  the  whole  solution 
becomes  of  a  deep  red  tint.  This  liquor,  by  slow  e\  a 
poration,  deposites  small  ruby-red  crystals,  which  are 
the  hydrated  chromic  acid.  The  prime  equivalent  of 
chromic  acid  deduced  from  the  chromates  of  barytes 
and  lead  by  Berzelius,  is  6.544,  if  we  suppose  them  to 
be  neutral  salts.  According  to  this  chemist,  the  arid 
contains  double  the  oxygen  that  the  green  oxide  does. 
But  if  those  chromates  be  regarded  as  subsalts,  then 
the  acid  prime  would  be  13.088,  consisting  of  6  oxy- 
gen =  7.088  metal;  while  the  protoxide  would  consist 
of  3  oxyxen  +7.088  metal;  and  the  deutoxide  of  an 
intermediate  proportion. 

CHRONIC.  (Vhronicus ;  from  xPov°Si  time.)  A 
term  applied  to  diseases  which  are  of  long  continu- 
ance, and  nro.-tly  without  fever.  It  is  used  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  term  acute.     See  Acute. 

CHRUTSIA.  (From  xf>°a< colour,  and  od/ic,  sight.) 
Visus  coloratus.  A  disease  of  the  eyes,  in  which  the 
person  perceives  objects  of  a  different  colour  from  their 
natural  one. 

CHRYSA'NTHEMUM.  (Prom  xpvooc,  gold,  and 
avBcpov,  a  flower.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Liiinasan  system.  Class,  Syngcnesia  ;  Order, 
Polygamia.     Sun-flower,  or  marigold. 

2.  Many  herbs  are  so  called,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  great  ox-eye  daisy.  Maudlin-wort. 
Bellis-major ;  Buphthalmum  majus-j  Leucanthemvna 
vulgare ;  Bellidioides  ;  Consolida  media  ;  Oculus  bo- 
vis.  The  Chrysanthemum;— foliis  amplexicaulibus, 
oblongis,  supenii  serralis,  inferni  dentatis,  of  Lin- 
nanis.  The  flowers  and  herb  were  formerly  esteemed 
in  asthmatic,  and  phthisical  diseases,  but  have  now 
deservedly  fallen  into  disuse. 

Chry'se.  (From  xpveof,  gold.)  The  name  of  a 
yellow  plaster. 

Chysele'ctrum.  (From  %pueros,  gold,  and  r)\eic]pov, 
amber.)     Amber  of  a  golden  yellow  colour. 

Chrysi'ppea.  (From  Chrysippus,  its  discoverer.) 
An  herb  enumerated  by  Pliny. 

Chrysi'tis.     (From  xpvoos,  gold.)    1.  Litharge. 

2.  The  yellow  foam  ot  lead. 

3.  The  herb  yarrow,  from  the  golden  colour  of  its 
flower. 

CHRYSOBA'LANUS.  (From  xpw°s>  g°lu>  aml 
8a\avos,  a  nut ;  so  named  because  of  its  colour, 
which,  before  it  is  dried,  is  yellow.)    The  nutmeg. 

CHRYSOBERYL.  Cymophane  of  Haiiy.  A  mi- 
neral of  an  asparagus  green  colour  and  vitreous  lus- 
tre, found  in  the  Brazil,  and  Ceylon. 

[Chrysoeeryl  is  found  ill  the  United  States,  and  is 
sometimes  employed  in  jewelry.  In  the  township  of 
Haddam,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  and  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  it  occurs  in  granite  in  six-sided  prisms 
and  six-sided  tables;  its  colour  varies  from  greenish 
yellow  to  yellowish  green.    A.] 

CHRYSOCO'LLA.  (From  xS""">S>  g°,a>  andxoXAtf, 
cement.)    Gold  solder ;  Borax. 

CHYSO'COMA.  (From  xpurroc,  gold,  and  /com, 
hair;  so  called  from  its  golden,  hair-liKe  appearance.) 
The  herb  milfoil,  or  yarrow.    See  Achillea  ■millefo- 
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Chrysogo'nia.  (From  xpw°s>  go'd,  and  yivoiiat, 
to  become.)    A  tincture  of  gold. 

Chrysola'chanon.  (From  XP«<W,  gold,  and  \a- 
yavov,  a  pot-herb  ;  so  named  from  its  having  a  yellow 
leaf.)    The  herb  orach  ;  a  species  of  atriplex. 

CHRYSOLITE.  Peridot  of  Hatty.  Topaz  of  the 
ancients,  while  our  topaz  is  their  chrysolite.  The  hard- 
est of  all  gems  of  a  pistachio-green  colour.  It  cpmes 
from  Egypt  and  Bohemia. 

CHRYSOSPLE'NIUM.  (From  xpu<rof,  gold,  and 
aanXeviov,  spleenwort.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class,  Decandria  ; 
Order,  Digynia.    Golden  saxifrage. 

CHltYSOPRASE.    A  variety  of  calcedony. 

Chrysu'lcds.  (From  xPy°°s>  gold,  a>'d  cXko),  to 
take  away.)  The  aqua  regia  winch  has  the  property 
of  dissolving  gold. 

[CHURCH,  Dr.  Benjamin,  was  graduated  at  How- 
ard College  in  1754.  He  established  himself  as  a  phy- 
sician in  the  town  of  Boston,  where  he  rose  to  very 
considerable  eminence  in  his  profession.  As  a  skilful 
and  dexterous  operator  in  surgery,  he  was  inferior  to 
no  one  of  his  contemporaries  in  New-England ;  and 
as  a  physician,  he  was  in  a  career  of  distinguished  re- 
putation. He  possessed  a  brilliant  genius,  a  lively 
poetic  fancy,  and  was  an  excellent  writer.  For  several 
years  preceding  the  American  revolution,. he  was  a 
conspicuous  character,  and  had  great  influence  among 
the  leading  whigs  and  patriots  of  the  day.  When  the 
war  commenced  in  l'/Ta,  his  character  was  so  high 
that  he  was  appointed  physician-general  to  the  army. 

But  while  he  was  performing  the  duties  assigned  him, 
circumstances  occurred  which  led  to  a  suspicion  that 
he  held  a  treacherous  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 
Certain  letters  in  cipher  were  intercepted, .which  he 
had  written  to  a  relation  in  Boston.  He  was  imme- 
diately arrested,  imprisoned,  and  tried  before  a  mili- 
tary tribunal  appointed  to  investigate  his  conduct,  and 
was  pronounced  guilty  of  a  criminal  correspondence 
u'ith  the  enemy.  It  appears  that  the  only  evidence 
by  which  he  was  convicted,  rested  on  an  in 
letter  directed  to  a  friend  in  Boston.  This  letter  was 
written  in  cipher,  and  when  it  was  deciphered  and 
examined,  its  contents  seemed  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree to  justify  the  plea  which  he  had  made,  that  it  was 
designed  as  an  innocent  stratagem  to  deceive  and  draw 
from  the  enemy  some  information  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public.  Dr.  C.  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  from  which  he  would 
have  been  expelled  had  he  not  resigned  his  seat,  lie 
was,  however,  arraigned  before  the  House,  subjected 
to  a  rigid  examination,  and  his  letter  was  read  by  him- 
self by  paragraphs,  and  commented  upon,  and  explain- 
ed. His  defence  before  the  House  may  be  considered 
as  a  specimen  of  brilliant  talents  and  great  ingenuity. 
u  Confirmed,"  said  he,  in  assured  innocence,  "  I  stand 
prepared  for  your  keenest  searchings.  The  warmest 
bosom  here  does  not  flame  with  a  brighter  zeal  for  the 
security,  happiness,  and  liberties  of  America,  than 
mine."  So  high  was  party  zeal,  and  such  the  jealousy 
and  prejudice  of  the  day,  that  a  torrent  of  indignation 
was  ever  at  hand  to  sweep  from  the  land  every  guilty 
or  suspected  character.  In  the  instance  of  Dr.  C,  there 
were  not  a  few  among  the  most  respectable  and  intel- 
ligent of  the  community,  who  expressed  strong  doubts 
of  a  criminal  design  in  his  conduct.  It  was,  however, 
his  hard  fate  to  pine  in  prison  until  the  following  year, 
when  he  obtained  permission  to  depart  for  the  West 
Indies.  The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  supposed 
to  have  foundered  at  sea,  as  no  tidings  respecting  her 
were  ever  obtained.    A.] 

CHUSITE.  A  yellowish-green  translucent  mineral, 
found  by  Saussure  in  the  cavities  of  porphyries,  in 
the  environs  of  Limhuiir.:. 

CHYAZIC  ACID.     See  Prussic  acid. 

Chyla'ria.  (From  xv>.»s,  chyle.)  A  discharge  of 
a  whitish  mucous  urine,  of  the  colour  and  consistence 
of  chyle. 

CHYLE.    Cliylus.    The  milk-like  liquor 
some  hours  afterf  eating,  in  the  lacteal  vessels  of  the 
mesentery,  and  in  the  thoracic  duct.    It  is  separated 
by  digestion  from  the  chyme,  and  is  that  fluid  sub- 
stance from  which  the  blood  is  formed.    See  ' 

"  The  chyle  may  be  studied  under  two  chllerent 
forms : 

1st,  When  it  is  mixed  with  chyme  in  the  small  u> 
testine. 
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Sid,  Under  the  liquid  form,  circulating  in  the  chyli- 

feroUS  vessels,  anil  the  thoracic,  duct. 

No  person  having  particularly  engaged  In  the  exa- 
mination of  the  chyle  during  its  stay  in  the  small  Intee 

tine  our  knowledge  on  this  point  is  little.  The  liquid 
CD]  le  contained  in  the  chyliferous  vessels  has  been  el 
amined  with  great  care. 

In  order  to  procure  it,  the  best  manner  consists  in 
giving  food  loan  animal,  and,  when  the  digestion  is 
"opposed  to  be  in  full  activity,  to  strangle  it,  or  to  cut 
the  spinal  marrow  behind  the  occipital  bom;.  The 
Whole  length  of  the  breast  is  cut  open  ;  the  hand  is 
thrust  in  so  as  to  pass  a  ligature  which  embraces  the 
aorta,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  thoracic  duct,  the  near- 
est to  the  neck  possible;  the  ribs  of  the  left  side  arc 
then  twisted  or  broken,  and  the  thoracic  duct  is  seen, 
closely  adhering  to  the  oesophagus.  The  upper  part  is 
detached,  and  carefully  wiped,  to  absorb  tin;  blood  ;  it 
is  cut,  and  the  chyle  flows  into  the  vessel  intended  to 
receive  it. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  existence  of 
the  chyle,  but  their  ideas  of  it  were  very  inexact;  it 
was  observed  anew  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  being,  in  certain  conditions,  of  an 
opaque  white, it  was  compared  to  milk:  the  vi 
that  contain  it  were  even  named  lacteal  vessels,  a  very 
Improper  expression,  since  there  is  very  little  other 
similarity  between  chyle  and  milk  except  the  colour. 

It  is  only  in  modern  times,  and  by  the  labours  of 
Dupuytren,  Vauquelih,  Emmert,  and  Marcet,  that  po- 
sitive notions  concerning  the  chyle  have  been  ac- 
quired. 

We  shall'  give  the  observations  of  these  learned 
men,  with  the  addition  of  our  own. 

If  the  animal  from  which  the  chyle  is  extracted  has 
eaten  animal  or  vegetable  substances  of  a  fatty  nature, 
the  liquid  drawn  from  the  thoracic  duct  is  of  a  milky 
white,  a  little  heavier  than  distilled  water,  of  a  strong 
spermatic  odour,  of  a  salt  tasle,  slightly  adhering  to 
the  tongue,  and  sensibly  alkaline. 

Chyle,  very  soon  after  it  has  passed  out  of  the  vessel 
that  contained  it,  becomes  firm,  and  almost  solid  :  aiier 
some  time,  it  separates  into  three  parts;  the  one  solid 
that  remains  at  the  button:,  another  liquid  at  the  lop, 
and  a  third  that  forms  a  very  thin  layer  at  the  surface 
of  the  liquids.  The  chyle,  at  the  same  time,  assumes 
a  vivid  rose  colour. 

When  the  chyle  proceeds  from  food  that  contains  no 
fat  substance,  it  presents  tl  of  properties, 

but  instead  of  being  opaque  white,  it  is  opaline,  and 
almost  transparent ;  the  layer  which  forms  at  the  top 
is  less  marked  than  in  the  former  sort  of  chyle. 

Chyle  never  takes  the  hue  of  the  colouring  sub- 
stances mixed  in  the  food,  as  many  authors  have  pre- 
tended. 

Animals  that  were  made  to  eat  indigo,  saffron,  and 
madder,  furnished  a  chyle,  the  colour  of  which  had  no 
relation  to  that  of  the  substances. 

Of  the  three  substances  into  which  the  chyle  sepa- 
rates when  abandoned  to  itself,  that  of  the  surface,  of 
an  opaque  white  colour,  is  a  fatty  body  ;  the  solid  part 
is  formed  of  fibrin  and  a  little  colouring  matter;  the 
liquid  is  like  the  serum  of  the  blood. 

The  proportion  of  these  three  parts  is  variable  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  food.  There  are  species 
of  chyle,  such  as  that  the  sugar,  which  contain  very 
little  fibrin  ;  others,  such  as  that  of  flesh,  contain  more. 
The  same  thing  happens  with  the  fat  matter,  which  is 
very  abundant  when  the  food  contains  grease  or  oil, 
while  there  is  scarcely  any  seen  when  the  food  is 
nearly  deprived  of  fatly  bodies. 

The  absorption  of  the  chyle  has  been  attributed  to 
the  capillarity  of  the  lacteal  radicles,  to  the  com- 
pression of  the  chyle  by  the  sides  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, &c.  Latterly,  it  has  been  pretended  that  it  takes 
place  by  virtue  of  the  proper  sensibility  of  the  absorb- 
ing mouths,  and  of  the  insensible  organic  contractility 
that  they  are  supposed  to  posses*  it  first  enters  the 
threads  of  the  I  .  it  then  traverser  the  me- 

senteric aland-;,  it  arrives  at  (he  thoracic  duct,  and  at 
last  enters  the  subclavian  vein. 

The  causes  that  determine  its  motion  are  the  con- 
tractility proper  to  the  chyliferous  vessels,  the  un- 
known cause  of  its  absorption,  the  pressure  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  particularly  in  the  motions  of  respi- 
ration, ami  •  "ilsation  of  the  arteries  of 
the  abdomen. 
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If  we  wish  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  velocity 
With  Which  the  chyle  flows  into  the  thoracic  duct,  we 
must  open  this  canal  in  a  living  animal,  at  the  place 
Where  it  opens  Into  the  subcla\  ian  vein.  We  find  that 
tins  rapidity  is  not  very  great,  and  that  it  increases 
every  time  that  the  animal  compresses  the  viscera  of 
the  abdomen,  by  the  abdominal  muscles;  a  similar 
effect  is  produced  by  compressing  the  belly  with  the 
hand. 

However,  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  of  the  chyle 
appears  to  me  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
formed  in  the  small  intestine  ;  this  last  is  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  the  chyme  :  so  that  if  the  food  is  in 
great  abundance,  and  of  easy  digestion,  the  chyle  will 
flow  quickly ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  food  is  in  small 
quantity,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  it  is  of  diffi- 
cult digestion,  as  less  chyle  will  be  formed,  so  its  pro- 
gress will  be  more  slow. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  appreciate  the  quantity  of 
chyle  that  would  be  formed  during  a  given  digestion, 
though  it  ought  to  be  considerable.  In  a  dog  of  ordi- 
nary size,  that  had  eaten  animal  food  at  discretion,  an 
incision  into  the  thoracic  duct  of  the  neck  (the  dog 
being  alive)  gave  about  half  an  ounce  of  liquid  in  five 
minutes,  Slid  the  running  was  not  suspended  during 
the  whole  continuance  of  the  formation  of  the  chyle, 
that  is,  during  several  hours. 

It  is  not  known  whether  there  is  any  variation  'in 
the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the  chyle  during  the  same 
digestion ;  but,  supposing  it  uniform,  there  would  enter 
six  ounces  of  chyle  per  hour  into  the  venous  system. 
We  may  presume  that  the  proportion  of  chyle  is  more 
considerable  in  man,  whose  cbyliferous  organs  are 
more  voluminous,  and  in  whom  the  digestion  is,  in  ge- 
neral, inure  rapid  than  in  the  dog." — Magendie's  Phy- 
siology. 

The  chyle  is  mixed  with  the  albuminous  and  gela- 
tinous lymph  in  the  thoracic  duct,  which  receives 
them  from  the  lymphatics. 

The  uses  of  the  chyle  are,  1.  To  supply  the  matter 
from  which  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  our  body  are 
prepared;  from  which  fluids  the  solid  parts  are  form- 
ed. 2.  By  its  acescent  nature,  it  somewhat  restrains 
the  putrescent  tendency  of  the  blood:  hence  the  dread- 
ful putridity  of  the  humours  from  starving;  and  thus 
milk  is  an  excellent  remedy  against  scurvy.  3.  By  its 
very  copious  aqueous  latex,  it  prevents  the  thickening 
of  the  fluids,  and  thus  renders  them  lit  for  the  various 
secretions.  4.  The  chyle  secreted  in  the  breasts  of 
puerperal  women,  under  the  name  of  milk,  forms  the 
vl  lent  nutriment  of  all  aliments  for  new-born 
infants. 

CHVLIFICA'TION.  (Chylificatio ;  from  chylus, 
and  Jio,  to  become.)  Chylifactio.  The  process  car- 
ried on  in  the  small  intestines,  and  principally  in  the 
duodenum,  by  which  the  chyle  is  separated  from  the 
chyme. 

Chyli'sma.  (From  \v\os,  Juice-)  An  expressed 
juice. 

CHYLOPOIE  TIC.  (C/njlopoieticus ;  from  %v\oc, 
chyle,  and  noira,  to  make.)  Chylopoietic.  Anything 
connected  with  the  formation  of  chyle;  thus  chylopoi- 
etic  viscera,  chylopoietic  vessels,  &c. 

CHYLO'SIS.  (From  vvAfa  juice.)  Chylification, 
or  the  changing  the  food  into  chyle. 

Chvlosta'sma..  (From  xu^°S>  Ju>ce,  and  ?aX,o),  to 
distil.)  The  distillation  or  expression  of  any  juice,  or 
humid  part  from  the  rest. 

Chv  i.ostagma  diaphoreticum.  A  name  given  by 
Uindereroe  to  a  distillation  of  Venice  treacle  and  mith- 
ridate. 

CHYLUS.  (Xv\os,  succus,  from  xuw,  juice.)  See 
Chyle. 

CHYME.     (Chymus ;  from  xvu°Si  which  signifies 

humour  or  juice.)     The  Ingested  mass  of  food   that 

in  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  and  from 

\\  Inch  the  chyle  is  prepared  in  the  small  intestines  by 

llii' admixture  of  the  bile,  &c.     See  Digestion 

CIIY  MIA.     Chemistry. 

CHYMIA'TER.    A  chemical  physician. 

CIIVMIA'TKIA.  (From  \yiuax  chemistry,  and 
innuai,  to  heal.)  The  art  of  curing  diseases  by  the  ap- 
plii  at  ion  of  chemistry  to  the  uses  of  medicine. 

Chyko'sis.     See  Chemosis. 

Cht'nlcm  radix.     A  cylindrical  root,  of  the  thick- 

B  goose-quill,  brought  from  China.     It  has  a 

bitterish  taste,  and  imparts  a  yellow  tinge  to  the  saliva. 
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The  Chinese  hold  it  in  great  estimation  as  a  stomaehic, 
infused  m  wine. 

n«w£!J!8"  <■  (Il'lJom  ^UM' ,0  nour  out)    Fusion,  or  the 

reduction  of  solid  bodies  into  fluid  by  heat. 

inawT,iTL°iN'    /From  X^,  to  pour  out.)    An  anoint- 
ing with  oil  and  water. 

to  foodA XIS'      (Fr°m  CibUS'  f00d')    °f  or  beIon8|ng 

Cibalis  FisTutA.    An  obsolete  term  for  the  oeso- 

pliagus 

foodBA  TI°'     (Fr°m  "*"S'  f00d)    The  taking  of 

Ci'bur.    An  obsolete  term  for  sulphur 

CICATRISANT.  ( Cicatrisans  ;  from  cicatrice,  to 
sktn  over.)  Such  applications  as  dispose  wounds  and 
ulcers  to  dry  up  and  heal,  and  to  be  covered  with  a 
skin. 

CICA'TRIX.  (From  cicatrico,  to  heal  up  or  skin 
over;)  A  seam  or  scar  upon  the  skin,  alter  the  healhr* 
of  a  sore  or  ulcer. 

Cicely,  sweet.     See  Scandix  odorata. 

CI'CER.  (A  plant  so  called.  The  Ciceroves  had 
their  name  from  this  pulse,  as  the  Pisones  had  from 
the  pisum  or  pea,  and  the  Lcntuli  from  the  lens  or 
lentil.J  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
na  an  system.  Class,  Diadelphia;  Order,  Decandria. 
The  vetch. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of-  the  common.cich 
or  ciches. 

Cickr  arietinum.  The'  systematic  name  of  the 
cicer  plant.  Erebinthus ;  Cicer— foliis  scrratis,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  seeds  have  been  employed  medicinally, 
but  are  now  fallen  into  disuse.  In  some  places  they 
are  toasted,  and  used  as  coffee ;  and  in  Others,  ground 
into  a  flour  for  bread.  The  colour  of  the  arillus  of 
the  seed  is  sometimes  white,  red,  or  black ;  hence  the 
distinction  into  cicer  album,  rubrum,  and  nigrum. 

Ci'cera.  (From  cicer,  the  vetch.)  A  small  pill  of 
the  size  of  a  vetch. 

Cicer  a  tartari.  Small  pills  composed  of  turpen- 
tine and  cream  of  tartar,  of  the  size  of  a  vetch. 

CICHO  R1UM.  (Originally,  according  to  Pliny,  an 
Egyptian  name,  and  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  It  is 
writien  sometimes  Kixopctov:  whence  Horace  has 
cichorea,  levesque  malvts  :  sometimes  KixoP'o"  or  Kt- 
Xiupiov.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  this  name, 
jzaparo  fiiaruv  xaP"°v  ^itiv,  from  its  creeping  through 
the  fields.  Others  derive  it  from  Ktveu),  aivenio ;  on 
account  of  its  being  so  readily  found,  or  so  common.) 
Succory.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Liniirean  system.  Class,  Syngencsia;  Order,  Polyga- 
mia  a'oualis. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  wild  cichory. 
See  Cichorium  intybas. 

Cichorium  endivia.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
endive.  Endivia;  Endiva;  Cichorium; — fioribus 
solitariis,  pendtmculatis,  foliis  intcgris ;  crenatis,  of 
Linnteus,  is  an  extremely  wholesome  salad,  possessing 
bitter  and  anodyne  qualities. 

Cichorium  intybus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
wild  succory.  Cichorium;  Oichoreum;  Cichorium 
sylvestre  vel  pjficinarum,  Cichorium ;— fioribus  gemi- 
nis,  sessilibus  ;  foliis  runcinatis,  of  LinntEiis,  It  be- 
longs to  the  same  family  with  the  garden  endive,  and 
by  some  botanists  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  same 
plant  in  its  uncultivated  state ;  but  the  endive  com- 
monly used  as  salad  is  an  annual,  or  at  most  a  bien- 
nial plant,  and  its  parent  is  now  known  to  be  the  ci- 
chorium endivia.  Wild  succory  or  cichory,  abounds 
with  a  milky  juice,  of  a  penetrating  bitterish  taste,  and 
of  no  remarkable  smell,  or  particular  flavour:  the  roots 
are  more  bitter  than  the  leaves  or  stalks,  and  these 
much  more  so  than  the  flowers.  By  culture  in  gar- 
dens, and  by  blanching,  it  loses  its  bitterness,  and  may 
be  eaten  early  in  the  spring  in  salads.  The  roots,  if 
gathered  before  the  stein  shoots  up,  are  also  eatable, 
and  when  dried  may  be  made  into  bread.  The  .roots 
and  leaves  of  this  plant  are  stated  by  Lewis  to  be  very 
useful  aperients,  acting  mildly  and  without  irritation, 
tending  rather  to  abate  than  to  increase  heat,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  given  with  safety  in  hectic  and  in- 
flammatory cases.  Taken  freely,  they  keep  the  belly 
open,  or  produce  a  gentle  diarrhoea;  and  when  thus 
continued  for  some  time,  they  have  often  proved  salu- 
tary in  the  beginning  obstructions  of  the  viscera,  In 
jaundices,  cachexies,  hypochondriac  aland  other  chroni- 
cal disorders.    A  decoction  of  this  herb,  with  others 
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of  the  like  kind,  in  whey,  and  rendered  purgative  by  n 
suitable  addition  of  polychrest  md  a  use- 

in  many  complaints  requiring  u  liai  have  been 
termed  attcnuants  and 

like  those  of  dandelion,  reside  in  its  milky 
juice;  and  we  are  war)  Dr.  Woodville,  in 

asserting,  that  the  expressed  juice  oHioth  these  plants, 
taken  in  large  doses  frequently  rep 
found  an  efficacious  remedy  In  phthisis  pulmonalis,  as 
well  as  the  various  other  affections  above  mentioned. 
The  milky  juice  may  he  extracted  by  boiling  in  water, 
oi  by  pressure.  The  wild  and  the  garden  sorts  are 
used  indifl'erently.  If  the  root  is  cut  into  small  pieces, 
dried,  and  roasted,  it  resembles  coffee,  and  is  sometimes 
a  good  substitute  lor  it. 

Ci'CHORY.     See  Cichorium  intybus. 

Oickory,  wild.    See  Cichorium  intybus. 
.     Cicinde'i.a.     (A  dim.  of  canilila  ':  i.  e.  a  littlo  can- 
dle ;  so  called  from  its  light.)     The  glowworm.      By 
some  thought  to  be  anodyne,  lithontnptic,  though  pro- 
bably neither.     JS'ot  used  in  the  present  day. 

Cici'num  oleum.  (From  jciki,  the  ricinus.)  Anoil, 
obtained  by  boiling  the  bruised  seeds  of  the  Jatropha 
curcas  of  Linneus.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in  its  pro- 
perties to  castor  oil. 

Ci'cla.     A  name  for  the  white  beet. 

CICU'TA.  (Quasi  crccutu,  blind;  because  it  de- 
stroys the  sight  of  those  who  use  it.  Cicuta  simmies 
also  the  internode,  or  space  between  two  joints  of  a 
reed;  or  the  hollow  stem  of  any  plant  which  the  shep- 
herds used  for  making  their  rural  pipes.  Est  milu 
disparibus  septem  conjunctd  cicutts  fistula.  Virgil.) 
Hemlock.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Liunaian  system.  Class,  Pentaadria;  Order,  Vi- 
gynia. 

2.  The  name,  in  most  pharmacopoeias,  of  the  com- 
mon hemlock.    See  Cum  u  in. 

Cicuta  aquatica,     See  Cicuta  virosa, 

Cicuta  virosa.  The  systematic  name  of  the  Cicuta 
aquatica ;  Cicutaria  virosa;  Sium  majus  alterwm  an- 
gustifoiium ;  Stum  erucm  folio;  long-leaved  water 
and  cow  bane.  This  plant,  Cicuta — umbellis 
oppositifoliis ;  petiolis  marginatis  oblusis.oC,  Lin- 
seldom  employed  medicinally  in  the  present 
day.  It  is  an  active  poison,  and  often  eaten  by  mis- 
take for  the  wild  smallage,  the-  .ipiitm  gravcoli •  us,  of 
Linneus;  when  it  produces  tremors,  vertigo,  a  violent 
burning  at  the  stomach,  epilepsy,  convulsions,  spasms 
of  the  jaw,  a  flowing  of  blood  from  the  ears,  tumefac- 
tion of  the  abdomen,  and  death. 

CICUTA'lUA.  (From  cicuta,  hemlock.)  Bastard 
hemlock.    See  Chairophyllum  sylvestre. 

Cicutaria  aquatica.  See  PhMandrimn  aqua- 
tic urn. 

Cicutaria  virosa.    See  Cicuta  virosa. 

CIDO  MUM.     See  Pyrus  cydouin. 

CILIA.  (The  plural  of  cilium.)  A  species  of  pu- 
bescence of  plants  which  consists  of  hairs  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  leaf  or  petal,  giving  it  a  fringed  appearance. 

CILIA  II.     (Ciliaris;  from  ciliuut,  the  eyelid.)     lie- 
.  to  the  eyelid. 

Ciliar  ligament.  Ligamcntum  ciliarc.  The  cir- 
cular portion  that  divides  the  chroid  membrane  from 
the  iris,  and  which  adheres  to  the  sclerotic  membrane. 
It  appears  like  a  white  circular  ling.  See  Choroid 
membrane. 

CiliaKe  ligamentlm.     See  Choroid  membrane. 

Ciliaris  musculus.  That  part  of  the  museums 
orbicularis  palpebrarum  which  lies  nearest  the  cilia, 
considered  by  Riolan  as  a  distinct  muscle. 

UILIATUS.     Bordered,  fringed:  applied  to  leaves, 
corolla,  petals,  Sec.  hence  foliu  n  cili  itum,  anthodium 
rjee  Leaf,  Corolla,  .in- 
11  hi. 

CILIUM.  (From  cilleo,  to  move  about.)  The  eye- 
lid or  eyel9sh.    See  also  Cilia. 

Ciliary  iH&cesses.  The  white  folds  at  the  mar- 
gin of  the  uvea  in  the  eye,  covered  with  a  black  mat- 
ter, which  proceed  from  the  uvea  to  the  crystalline 
I-:ns,  upon  which  they  lie. 

Ci'llo.  (From  cilium,  the  eyelid.)  One  who  is 
affected  with  a  spasm  or  trembling  of  the  eyelids. 

CILLOSIS.  (From  ciUum,  the  eyelid.)  A  spas- 
modic, trembling  of  the  eyelids. 

<;<.nctt'.T  ihup-A.    See  Leaf. 

C1MEX.     (from  Kititai,  to  inhabit;  so  called  be- 
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cause  they  Infest  houses.)     The  name  of  a  genus  of 
.  iii  the  Linnuan  system,     The  wall-louse  or 

bug. 

CiMEX  eoMESTicus.  Six  or  seven  are  given  m- 
wnrdlv  to  cure  the  ague,  jusl  before  the  tils  come  on, 
and  have  the  same  effect  with  every  thing  nauseous 

'"u'lMii'iKnil  Black  snake  root.  This  is  the  root 
of  Ictaa  raccmosa  of  Wildcnow,  an  American  plant. 
■Vccording  to  the  late  Dr.  Barton,  a  decoction  ol  it 
forms  a  useful  astringent  gargle  in  sore  throats,  and 
also  cures  psora.  We  are  told  that  the  Indians  made 
use  of  it  in  rheumatism;  also  as  an  agent  ad  par- 
turn  acedcrandum.  Dr.  Tully  acquaints  me,  thai  lie 
Has  foundit  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  moderately  tonic, 
forming  a  useful  auxiliary  in  the  treatment  ol  acute 
and  chronic  rheumatism,  and  of  dropsy;  likewise 
operating  very  beneficially  in  hysteria.  It  is  usually 
given  in  the  form  of  decoction: — Big.  Mat.  Med.   A] 

Cimo'lia  alba.  (From  KtuuXos,  Cimolus,  an  island 
in  the  Cretan  sea,  where  it  is  procured.)    See  Ctmoldc. 

Cimolia  purfukescens.     Fullcrs-eurl h. 

CLMOUTF.  Cimoliah  earth.  The  Cimolia  of 
Pliny.  An  earth  of  a  grayish  white  colour,  which 
consists  of  sjlex,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  water. 

Ci'na  cin.e.     See  Cinchona. 

Ci'n.e  semen.     See  Artemisia santonica. 

Cl'NABA.  (From  kivcw,  to  move;  quasi  movct  ad 
n  in  rim  rrl  tiriiiiiin.)  Artichoke.  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Syn- 
genesia;  Order,  Polygamia  atqualis. 

•2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  for  tlje  common  arti- 
choke.    See  Cinara  scolymus. 

Cinara  scolymus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
artichoke,  called  in  the  pharmacopoeias  Mlcocalum; 
.igriocinara ;  jirticocalus ;  Jirlischocas  lavis ;  Costus 
nigra;  Carduus  sativus  non  spinosus ;  Cinara  hor- 
iensis;  Scolymus  sativus;  Carduus  domesticus  capite 
majors  ;  Carduus  allilis.  The  Cinara — foliis  sub- 
spiiiiisisjiinnatts  indtvisique,  calycinis  squamis  ovatis, 
of  Limneus.  A  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, but  cultivated  here  for  culinary  purposes.  The 
leaves  are  bilter,  and  afford,  by  expression,  a  considera- 
ble quantity  0l  juice,  which,  when  strained,  and  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  white  wine,  has  been  given 
successfully  in  dropsies,  in  the  dose  of  3  or  4  table- 
spoonfuls  night  and  morning,  but  it  is  very  uncertain 
in  the  operation. 

CINCHO  NA.  (Geoffroy  states  that  the  use  of  this 
bark  was  first  learned  from  the  following  circum- 
stance:— Some  cinchona  trees  being  thrown  by  the 
winds  into  a  pool  of  water,  lay  there  till  the  water 
became  so  bilter,  that  every  body  refused  to  drink  it. 
However,  one  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  being 
seized  with  a  violent  paroxysm  of  fever,  and  linding 
no  other  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  was  forced  to 
drink  of  this,  by  which  he  was  perfectly  cured.  He 
afterward  related  the  circumstance  to  others,  and  pre 
vailed  upon  some  of  his  friends,  who  were  ill  of  fevers, 
to  make  use  of  the  same  remedy,  with  whom  it  proved 
equally  successful.  The  use  of  this  excellent  remedy, 
however,  was  very  little  known  till  about  the  year 
1638,  when  a  signal  cure  having  been  performed  by  it 
on  the  Spanish  viceroy's  lady,  the  Countess  del  C111- 
chon,  at  Lima,  it  came  into  general  use,  and  hence  it 
was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  cortex  cinchona; 
and  pit  1 1:  is  comitissic,  or  the  Countess's  powder.  On 
the  recovery  of  the  Countess,  she  distributed  a  lar"e 
quantity  or  the  bark  to  the  Jesuits,  in  whose  hands 
it  acquired  still  greater  reputation,  and  by  them  it  Vvas 
first  introduced  into  Europe,  and  thence  called  cortex 
1  v  pah-is  jesuiticus,  pulris  ptitrum  ,  and  also  Cardi- 
nal del  Lugo's  powder,  because  that  charitable  prelate 
bought  a  large  quantity  of  it  at  great  expense  for  the 
use  of  the  religious  poor  at  Koine.)  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system,  Ulasa  Pen 
tandria;  Order,  JUbnogynia.  Cinchona,  or  Peruvian 
bark-tree. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  several  kinds  of 
barks;  calledalso  Cortex.  Cortezchina;  China;  Chin- 
china;  Kiiia  hinu,  Kinkina;  Quina  quma,  Quinqui- 
na; the  trees  affording  which,  grow  wild  in  the  hjllv 
parts  of  Peru;  the  bark  is  stripped  from  the  branches 
trunk,  and  root,  and  dried.  Three  kinds  of  it  are  now 
in  use.  Y 

L  CorUz  cinchona  cordif olio*.  —The  plant  which 
affords  this  species  is  the  Cinchona  cordif olia,  of  Zea  ■ 
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the  Cinchona  officinalis,  of  Linnams ;  llic  Cinchona 
macrocarjju,  of  VViltlenow.  Heart-leaved  cinchona. 
The  bark  ol  this  tree  is  called  yi  iuse  it 

approaches  more  to  that  colour  man  either  of  the  others 
does.  It  is  in  Hat  pieces,  ijot  convoluted  like  the  pile, 
nor  dark-coloured  1 1 k u  the  ted  ;  externally  smooth,  in- 
ternally of  a  light  cinnamon  colour,  friable  and  fibrous, 
lias  no  peculiar  odour  different  from  the  others,  but  a 
taste  incomparably  more  bitter,  with  some  degree  of 
stringency. 

2.  Cortex,  cinchonas  lancifolite. — This  species  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Cinchona  lanc/fulia  of  Zea.  Lance- 
leaved  cinchona.  This  is  the  quilled  bark,  which 
conns  in  small  quilled  twigs,  breaking  close  and 
smooth,  friable  between  the  teeth,  covered  with  a 
rough  coat  of  a  brownish  colour,  internally  smooth, 
and  of  a  light  brown;  its  taste  is  bitter,  and  slightly 
astringent ;  flavour  slightly  aromatic,  with  some  degree 
Of  luuslincss. 

3.  Cortex  cinthona  oblongifolia. — This  kind  is  pro- 
cured from  Cinchona  oblongifolia  of  Zea.  Oblong- 
leaved  cinchona.  This  is  the  red  burl.  :  it  is  in  large 
thick  pieces,  externally  covered  with  a  brown  rugged 
coat,  internally  more  smooth  and  compact,  but  fibrous, 
of  a  dark  red  colour ;  taste  and  smell  similar  to  that 
of  the  cinchona:  lancifohw  cortex,  but  the  taste  rather 
stronger. 

From  the  general  analysis  of  bark,  it  appears  to 
consist,  besides  the  woody  matter  which  composes  the 
greater  part  of  it,  of  gum,  renin,  gallic  acid,  of  very 
small  portions  of  tannin  and  essential  oil,  and  of 
saveral  salts  having  princtnally  lime  lor  their  basis 
Seguiu  also  supposed  the  existence  of  gelatin  in  it,  but 
without  sufficient  proof.  Cold  water  infused  on  pale 
bark  for  some  hours,  acquires  a  bitter  taste,  with  some 
share  of  its  odour;  when  assisted  by  a  moderate  heat, 
the  water  takes  up  more  of  the  active  matter  ;  by  de- 
coction, a  fluid,  deep  coloured,  of  a  bitter  styptic  taste, 
is  obtained,  which,  when  cold,  deposites  a  precipitate 
of  resinous  matter  and  gallic  acid.  liy  long  decoction, 
the  virtues  of  the  bark  are  nearly  destroyed,  owing  to 
the  oxygenation  of  its  active  matter.  M;ignesia  en- 
ables water  to  dissolve  a  larger  portion  of  the  princi- 
ples of  bark,  as  does  lime,  though  in  an  inferior  degree. 
Alkol'  >1  is  the  most  powerful  solvent  Of  its  active 
matter.  Brandy  and  other  spirits  and  wines,  afford 
also  strong  solutions,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
alkohol  they  contain.  A  saturated  solution  of  ammo- 
nia is  also  a  powerful  solvent;  vinegar  is  less  so  even 
than  water.  By  distillation,  water  is  slightly  in 
nated  with  the  flavour  of  bark  ;  jt  is  doubtful  whether 
any  essential  oil  can  be  obtained. 

The  action  of  menstrua  on  the  red  bark  is  nearly 
the    same,    the    solutions    only    being    considerably 
stronger;  or  containing  a  larger  quantity  of  resinous 
and  of  the  astriugi  m  principle. 

The  analysis  of  the  yellow  bark  shows  that  its 
active  principles  are  more  concentrated  than  in  either 
of  the  others,  alfordiug  to  water,  alkohol,  &c.  tinc- 
tures, much  stronger  both  in  bitterness  and  astrin- 
geucy,  especially  in  the  former  principle. 

Vaiiquelin  made  infii.-ions  of  all  the  varieties  of  cin 
chona  he  could  procure,  using  the  same  quantities  of 
the  barks  and  water,  add  leaving  the  powders  infused 
for  the  same  lime.  He  observed,  1.  That  certain  in- 
fusions were  ^precipitated  abundantly  by  infusion  of 
galls,  by  solution  of  glue  and  tartar  emetic.  2.  That 
some  were  precipitated  by  glue,  but  not  by  the  two 
other  reagents ;  and,  .1.  That  others  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  nutgalls,  and  tartar  emetic,  without  being  af- 
fected ny  glue.  4.  And  that  there  were  souie  which 
yielded  no  precipitate  by  nutgalls,  tannin,  or  emetic 
tartar.  The  cinchonas  that  furnished  the  lirst  infusion 
were  of  excellent  quality ;  those  that  afforded  the 
fourth  were  not  febrifuge;  while  those  that  gave  .the 
second  and  third  were  febrifuge,  but  in  a  smaller  degree 
than  the  first.  Besides  mucilage,  kinate  of  lime,  and 
woody  fibre,  he  obtained  in  his  analyses  a  resinous 
nice,  which  appears  not  to  be  identic  in  all  the 
9  of  bark.  It  is  very  bitter,  very  soluble  in 
alkohol,  in  acids, and  alkalies;  scarcely  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  more  soluble  In  hot.  It  is  this  body  which 
gives  to  infusions  of  cinchona  the  property  of  yielding 
precipitates  by  emetic  tartar,  galls,  gelatin ;  and  in  it 
the  febrifuge  virtue  seems  to  reside,  [i  is  this  sub- 
stance in  part  which  tails  down  on  cooling  decoctions 
ui  uitchona  qhJ  iVom  concentrated  Infusions.   A  table 
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of  precipitations  by  glue,  tannin,  and  tartar  cineliC, 
trom  nitiisioiis  of  different  barks,  has  been  given  by 
Vaiiquelin.  b  ' 

l'elletier  and  Caventou  analyzed  the  Cinchona  con- 
-ray  bark,  and  found  it  composed  of,  1.  cin- 
choniiia,  united  to  kinic  acid;  2.  green  fatty  matter; 
3.  red  colouring  matter,  slightly  soluble ;  4.  tannin  ; 
5.  yellow  colouring  matter;  6.  kiuite  of  lime;  7.  gum  : 
a.  starch  ;  9.  Iignme.  '       b 

The  red  bark  has  been  considered  as  superior  to  the 
pale,  the  yellow  is  represented,  apparently  with  jus- 
tice, as  being  more  active  than  either  of  tlie  others. 

l'he  effects  of  Peruvian  bark"  are  those  of  a  power- 
ful and  permanent  tonic,  so  slow  in  its  operation  thai 
its  stimulating  property  is  scarcely  perceptible  by  any 
alteration  in  the  state  of  the  pulse,  or  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body.  In  a  large  dose,  it  occasions  nausea 
and  headache  ;  in  some  habits  it  operates  as  a  laxative  : 
ill  others  it  occasions  costiveness.  It  is  one  of  those 
medicines,  the  eflicacy  of  which,  in  removing  disease, 
is  much  greater  than  could  be  expected,  a.  priori,  from 
on  the  system  in  a  healthy  state. 

Intermittent  fever  is  the  disease,  for  the  cure  of 
which  bark  was  introduced  into  practice,  and  there  i3 
still  no  remedy  which  equals  it  in  power.  The  dis- 
putes respecting  the  mode  of  administering  it  are  now 
settled.  It  is  given  as  early  as  possible,  after  clearing 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  scru- 
ple to  a  drachm  every  second  or  third  hour,  during  the 
interval  of  the  paroxysm  ,  and  it  may  even  be  given 
during  the  hot  fit,  but  it  is  then  more  apt  to  excite 
nausea. 

In  remittent  fever  it  is  given  with  equal  freedom, 
even  though  the  remission  of  the  fever  may  be  ob- 
scure. 

In  some  forms  of  continued  fever  which  are  con- 
nected with  debility,  as  in  typhus,  cynanche  maligna, 
confluent  small-pox,  &c.  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  remedies.  It  may  be  prejudicial,  how- 
ever, in  those  diseases  where  the  brain  or  its  mem- 
branes are  inflamed,  or  where  there  is  much  irritation, 
marked  by  subsultus  tendinum,  and  convulsive  mo- 
tions oftlio  extremities;  and  in  pure  typhus  it  appears 
to  be  less  useful  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease  than  in 
the  convalescent  stage. 

Even  in  fevers  of  an  opposite  type,  where  there  are 
marks  of  inflammatory  action,  particularly  in  acute 
rheumatism,  bark  has  been  found  useful  after  blood- 
letting. In  erysipelas,  in  grangrene,  in  extensive  sup- 
puration, and  venereal  ulceration,  the  freeuse  of  bark 
is  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

In  the  various  forms  of  passive  htemorrhagy,  in 
many  other  diseases  of  chronic  debility,  dyspepsia, 
hypochondriasis,  paralysis,  rickets,  scrofula,  dropsy, 
and  in  a  variety  of  spasmodic  affections,  epilepsy, 
chorea,  and  hysteria,  it  is  administered  as  a  powerful 
and  permanent  tonic,  either  alone,  or  combined  with 
other  remedies  suited  to  the  particular  case. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  bark  are  an  infusion, 
decoction,  an  extract,  a  resinous  extract,  a  simple  tinc- 
ture, an  annuoniated  and  a  compound  tincture.  The 
usual  dose  is  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder.  The  only 
inconvenience  of  a  larger  dose  is  Us  silting  uneasy  on 
the  stomach.  It  may  therefore,  if  necessary,  be  fre- 
quently repeated,  and  in  urgent  cases  may  be  taken  to 
the  extent  of  an  ounce,  or  even  two  ounces,  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  powder  is  more  effectual  than  any  of  the  pre- 
parations ;  it  is  given  in  wine,  in  any  spirituous  liquor; 
or,  if  it  excite  nausea,  combined  with  an  aromatic. 
The  cold  infusion  is  the  least  powerful,  but  most  grate- 
ful; the  decoction  contains  much  more  of  the  active 
matter  of  the  bark,  and  is  the  preparation  generally 
used  when  the  powder  is  rejected;  its  dose  is  from 
two  to  four  ounces.  The  spirituous  tincture,  though 
containing  still  more  of  the  bark,  cannot  be  extensively 
used  on  account  of  the  menstruum,  but  is  principally 
employed,  occasionally,  and  in  small  doses  of  two  or 
three  drachms,  as  a  stomachic.  The  extract  is  a  prer 
paration  of  considerable  power,  when  properly  pre- 
pared, and  is  adapted  to  those  cases  where  trie  remedy 
requires  to  bt  continued  for  some  time.  It  is  then 
given  in  the  form  of  pill,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  fif- 
teen grains. 

Hark  is  likewise  sometimes  given  in  the  form  of 
enema  ;  one  scruple  of  the  extract,  or  two  drachms  of 
the  powder,  being  diffused  in  four  ounces  of  starch 
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mucilage.  The  decoction  is  also  sometimes  applied 
as  a  fomentation  id  ulcers. 

Cinchona  caribaja.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
CarilKtan  bark-tree.  It  grows  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is 
called  the  sea-side  beech.  According  to  Dr.  Wright 
the  bark  of  this  tree  is  not  less  efficacious  than  that  of" 
the  cinchona  of  Peru,  for  which  it  will  prove  a  useful 
substitute ;  but  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Sk«ele,  it 
appears  to  have  less  astringent  power. 

Cinchona  condamincea.  See  Cinchona  and  Cin- 
chonina. 

Cinchona  cordifolia.    See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  flav.v.     See  Otnckona. 

Cinchona  floribunda.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  atibrds  the  Saint  Luc  bark.  Cin- 
chona—Jloribus  paniculatis  glabris,  cajisulis  tur- 
binates Itcvibua,  foliis  cllipticis  acuminatis  glabris, 
of  Linnaus.  It  has  an  adstringent,  bitter  taste, 
somewhat  like  gentian.  It  is  recommended  In  -iu- 
termittenls,  putrid  dysentery,  and  dyspepsia;  it 
should  always  be  joined  with  some  aromatic  Dr. 
Withering  considers  this  b;irk  as  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  other  species  of  this  genus.  In  its  recent 
state  it  is  considerably  emetic  and  cathartic,  properties 
which  in  some  degree  it  retains  on  being  dried ,  so  that 
the  stomach  does  not  bear  this  bark  in  large  doses,  and 
in  small  ones  us  effecie  are  not  such  as  to  give  it  any 
peculiar  recommendation. 

Cinchona  lancifolia.     See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  oblongifolia.     See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  officinalis.  The  name  of  the  officinal 
Peruvian  bark.     See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  rubra.     See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  Sancta  Fe'.  Several  species  of  cinchona 
have  been  lately  discovered  at  Sancta  Fe,  yielding 
barks  both  of  the  pale  and  red  kind ;  and  which,  from 
their  sensible  qualities,  are  likely  upon  trial  to  become 
equally  useful  with  those  produced  in  the  kingdom  of 
Peru. 

Cinchonia.    See  Cinchonina. 

CINCHONINA.  Cinchonia;  Quinia ;  Quinina. 
Cinchonine  or  Quinine  is  the  salifiable  base,  or  vege- 
table alkali,  discovered  in  the  Cinchona  condamiucea, 
by  Pelletier  and  Caveulou.  The  person,  however, 
who  first  recognised  its  existence,  though  he  did  not 
ascertain  its  alkaline  nature, or  study  its  combinations 
with  acids,  was  Gornis  of  Lisbon. 

The  following  process  for  extracting  cinchonina  is 
that  of  Henry,  the  younger,  which  the  above  chemists 
approve.  A  kilogramme  of  bark  reduced  'uto  a  fine 
powder,  is  to  be  acted  on  twice  with  heat,  by  a  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  consisting  of  50  or  60  grammes,  diluted 
with  8  kilogrammes  of  water  for  each  time.  The  fil- 
tered decoctions  are  very  bitter,  have  a  reddish  colour, 
which  assumes  on  cooling  a  yellowish  tint.  To  dis- 
colour (blanch)  these  liquors,  and  saturate  the  acid, 
either  pulverized  quicklime  or  magnesia  may  be  em- 
ployed. The  liquors,  entirely  deprived  of  colour,  are 
to  be  passed  through  a  cloth,  and  the  precipitate  which 
forms  is  to  be  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
to  separate  the  excess  of  lime  (if  this  earth  has  been 
used).  The  deposite  on  the  cloth,  well  drained  and 
almost  completely  deprived  of  moisture  for  twelve 
hours,  after  having  been  put  three  successive  times  to 
digest  in  alkohol  of  36°  (0.837),  will  furnish,  by  dis- 
tilling of  the  liquid  alkohol,  a  brown  viscid  matter,  be- 
coming brittle  on  cooling.  It  is  to  be  acted  on  with 
water  sharpened  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  refri- 
gerated liquor  will  afford  about  thirty  grammes  of 
white  crystals,  entirely  soluble  in  alkohol,  scarcely  so- 
luble in  cold  water,  but  more  in  boiling  water,  particu- 
larly if  this  be  slightly  acidulated.  They  consist  of 
pure  sulphate  of  cinchonina.  They  ought  to  be  bril- 
liant, crystallized  in  parallelepipeds,  very  hard,  and  of 
a  glassy-white.  It  should  burn  without  leaving  any 
residuum.  Other  processes  have  been  given,  of  which 
a  full  account  will  be  found  in  the  12th  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  Science,  p.  325.  From  a  solution  of 'the 
above  salt,  the  cinchonina  may  be  easily  obtained  by 
the  addition  of  any  alkali.  The  cinchonina  falls  down, 
and  may  be  afterward  dissolved  in  alkohol,  and  crys- 
tallized by  evaporation.  Its  form  is  a  rhomboidal 
prism,  of  108°  and  72°,  terminated  by  a  bcvelmenl. 
It  has  but  little  taste,  requiring  7000  parts  of  water  for 
its  solution ;  but  when  dissolved  in  alkohol,  or  an  acid, 
it  has  the  bitter  taste  of  bark.  When  heated  it  does 
not  fuse  before  decomposition.  It  consist*  of  oxygen, 
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hydrogen,  and  carbon,  the  latter  being  predominant. 
It  dissolves  in  only  very  small  quantities  in  the  oil*, 
and  in  sulphuric  ether. 

The  sulphate,  is  composed  of  cinchonina 100 

Sulphuric  acid   • W 

whence  the  prime  equivalent  would  appear  to  be 
38.5.   The  muriate  is  more  soluble.     It  consists  ol 

Cinchonina ]P{* 

Muriatic  acid •■     ' ••' 

The  nitrate  is  uncrystallizable.  Gallic,  on 
tartaric  acids,  form  neutral  salts  with  cinchonina, 
which  are  soluble  only  with  excess  of  acid.  Heme  In- 
fusion  of  nut-galls  gives,  with  a  decoction  of  good 
cinchona,  an  abundant  precipitate  of  gallate  of  cin- 
chonina. 

Robiquet  gives  as  the  composition  of  a  subsulphate 
of  cinchonina  of  the  first  crystallization, 

Sulphuric  acid JJ-jj 

Cinchonina "!,<J 

The  alkaline  base  found  in  yellow  harks  is  called 
Qtnntna.  It  is  extracted  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Red  bark  contains  a  mixture  of  these  two  alkalies. 
Tire  febrifuge  virtue  of  the  sulphates  is  considered  to 
be  very  great. 

Cinci'nnus.    The  hair  on  the  temples. 

CINCLE'SIS.  (From  /rjyitXi?<o,  to  move.)  Cm- 
clismus.  Ail  involuntary  nictitation  or  winking 
Vogcl. 

CINERARIUM  (From  cinis,  ashes.)  The  ash- 
hole  of  a  chemical  instrument. 

CI'NERES.     (Plural  of  cinis,  ashes.)     Ashes. 

Cinekks  clavellata.     See  Pvtassa  impura. 

Cinkres  russici.    See  Potassa  impura. 

CINERI'TIOUS.  {Cineritius;  from  cinis,  ashes.) 
Of  the  colour  of  ashes.  A  name  applied  to  the  corti- 
cal substance  of  the  brain,  from  its  resemblance  to  an 
ash-colonr. 

CINERI'TIUM.  (From  cinis,  ashes.)  A  cupel  or 
test ;  so  named  from  its  being  commonly  made  of  tlie 
ashes  of  vegetables  or  bones. 

Cine'rulam.     A  name  for  spodinm. 

CLNETICA.  (K(vr/7"fo>i  having  the  power  of  mo- 
tion.) The  name  of  an  order  in  the  class  .\'iuruscs  of 
Good's  Nosology.  Diseases  affecting  the  muscles,  and 
embracing  Entasia,  Clonus,  and  Synclonus. 

Cine'tus.     The  diaphragm. 

Cingula'ria.  (From  cingulum,  a  girdle;  because 
it  grows  in  that  shape.)    The  lycopodhnn. 

Cl'NGULUM.  (From  cingo,  to  bind.)  A  girdle  or 
belt  about  the  loins. 

Cingulum  mercurials.  A  mercurial  girdle,  called 
also  cingulum  aapientia,  and  singulum  stultitia.  It 
was  an  invention  of  KulaudusV  different  directions 
are  given  for  making  it,  but  the  following  is  one  of  the 
neatest: — "  Take  three  drachms  of  quicksilver;  shake 
it  with  two  ounces  of  lemon  juice  until  the  globules  dis- 
appear ;  then  separate  the  juice,  arid  mix  with  the  ex- 
tinguished quicksilver,  half  the  while  of  an  egg  ;  gum- 
dragon,  finely  powdered,  B  scruple;  and  spread  tire 
whole  on  a  belt  of  flannel." 

Cingulum  Sancti  Johannis.  A  name  of  the  arte- 
misia. 

Cinifica'tum.     A  name  for  calcinatum. 

CINIS.  (Cinis,  cris.  m.,  in  the  plural  cineres.) 
The  ash  which  remains  after  burning  any  tiling. 

CI'NNABAR.  (Cinnabaris,  ris.  f.  Pliny  Bays  the 
Indians  call  by  this  name  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  the 
dragon  and  elephant,  and  also  many  substances  which 
resemble  it  in  colour,  particularly  the  minium  ;  but  it 
now  denotes  the  red  sulphurct  of  mercury.) 

1-.  An  ore  of  mercury,  consisting  of  that  mineral 
united  to  sulphur.  A  native  sulphurct  of  mercury 
See  Hydrargyri  sulphuretum  rubrum . 

2.  An  artificial  compound  of  mercury  and  sulphur 
called  factitious  cinnabar,  red  sulphurel  ol   - 
and  vermilion.     See  Hydrargyri  evlph 

Cinnabaris  factitia.  Factitious  cinnabar.  See 
Hydrargyri  sulphuretum  ruin 

Cinnabaris  gr/ecorum.  The  sanguis  draconis  and 
cinnabar. 

Cinnabaris  nativa.  Native  cinnabar.  See  Hy. 
drargyri  sulphuretum  rubrum. 

Cl\\  AMO'MUM.  (Prom  linamon,  Arabian) 
Cinnamon.     See  /.awnts  ctrmamomuut. 

CINNAMON.  1.  The  name  of  a  tree.  8ee  Laurug 
cinnamomum. 

2.  The  name  of  a  stone,  which  is  a  rajc  mlneial 
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found  in  the  sand  of  rivers  in  Ceylon,  of  a  blood  and 
Hyacinth  red,  passing  Into  orange  yellow. 

CINQUEFOIL.     See  PetentUU  replant. 

Ci'on.     (Kiwi/,  a  columri  ;  from  kiui,  to  go.) 

1.  The  uvula  was  formerly  so  named  from  its  pyra- 
midal shape. 

■2.  An  enlargement  of  the  uvula. 

Cio'ms  ■' ;  rom  Ktuiv,  the  uvula.)  An  enlargement 
and  painful  swelling  of  the  uvula. 

CIPOLIN.     A  marble  from  Rome  and  Aulun. 

(.'IKC.E'A.  (From  Circe,  the  enchantress:  so 
named  from  the  opinion  that  it  was  used  by  Circe  in 
her  enchanted  preparations.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Lmmean  system.  Class,  Diaudria; 
Order,  Monogynia.     Enchanter's  nightshade. 

2.  The  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  for  the  Circiea 

'.  which  is  now  fallen  wholly  into  disuse. 
CIRCOCE'LE.  (Kipo-yja/Ai; ;  from  kiooos,  variz, 
or  a  dilatation  of  a  vein,  and  KnXn,  a  tumour.)  Vari- 
cocele. A  morbid  or  varicose  distention  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spermatic  veins ;  it  is  frequently  mistaken 
for  a  descent  of  a  small  portion  of  omentum.  The 
uneasiness  which  it  occasions  is  a  kind  of  pain  in  the 
hack,  generally  relieved  by  suspension  of  the  scrotum; 
and  whether  considered  on  account  of  the  pain,  or  on 
account  of  the  wasting  of  the  testicle,  which  now  and 
then  follows,  it  may  truly  be  called  a  disease,     it  has 

ruibled  to  a  collection  of  earth-worms.  It 
is  most  frequently  confined  to  that  part  of  the  sper- 
matic process,  which  is  below  the  opening  in  the 
abdominal  tendon;  and  the  vessels  generally  become 
rathei  larger  as  they  approach  the  testes.  There  is 
one  sure  method  of  distinguishing  between  a  circocele 
and  omental  hernia;  place  the  patient  in  a  hori- 
zontal posture,  and  empty  the  swelling  by  pressure 
upon  the  scrotum ;  then  put  the  fingers  (irmly  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdominal  ring,  and  desire  the  pa- 
tient to  rise;  if  it  is  a  hernia,  the  tumour  cannot  re- 
appear, as  long  as  the  pressure  is  continued  at  the 
ring;  but  if  a  circocele,  the  swelling  leturns  with  in- 
creased size,  on  account  of  the  return  of  blood  into  the 
abdomen  being  prevented  by  the  pressure. 

Ci'rcos.  (From  Kttwofi  a  circle.)  A  ring.  It  is 
sometimes  used  lor  the  sphincter  muscle  which  is 
round  like  a  ring. 

CIECULA'TION.  (Circulatio;  from  circulo,  to 
compass  about.)  Circulatio  sanguinis.  Circulation 
of  the  blond.  A  vital  action  performed  by  the  heart  in 
the  following  manner-,  the  blood  is  returned  by  the  de- 
scending and  ascending  venae  cavae  into  the  right  auri- 
cle of  the  heart,  which,  when  distended,  contracts,  and 
■ends  its  blood  into  the  right  ventricle;  from  the  right 
ventricle  it  is  propelled  through  the  pulmonary  artery 
to  circulate  through,  and  undergo  a  change  in  the 
lungs,  being  prevented  from  returning  into  the  right 
auricle  by  the  closing  of  the  valves,  which  are  situated 
thine  for  thai  purpose,  liming  undergone  this  change 
in  the  lungs,  it  is  brought  to  the  left,  auricle  of  the  heart 
by  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  and  from  thence  it' is 
evacuated  into  the  left  ventricle.  The  left  ventricle, 
when  distended,  contracts,  and  throws  the  blood 
through  the  aorta  to  every  part  of  the  body,  to  be  re- 
turned by  the  veins  Into  the  two  vena?  cava;.  It  is  pre- 
vented from  passing  hack  from  the  left  ventricle  into 
the  auricle  by  a  valvular  apparatus;  and  the  pul- 
arteryand  aorta  at  their  origin  are  also  fur- 

ith  similar  organs,  to  prevent  its  returning 
into  the  ventricles.  This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  cir- 
culation,the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  now  describe. 
"The  best  informed  physiologists  avow  that  the  cir- 
culation of  the  venous  blood  is  still  very  little  under- 
stood.    We  shall  describe  here  only  its  most  apparent 

in,  leaving  the  most  delicate  questions  until 

if  the  relation  of  the  (lowing  of  the  blood  in 
the  veins,  with  that  in  the  arteries.  We  will  then 
speak  of  the  cause  that  determines  the  entrance  of 
blood  into  the  venous  radicles. 

To  have  a  general,  but  just  idea  of  the  course  of  the 
blood  in  the  veins,  we  must  consider  that  the  sum  of 
the  small  veins  forms  a  cavity  much  larger  than  that 
of  the  larger  but  less  numerous  veins,  into  which  they 
pass;  that  these  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  trunks 
In  which  they  terminate:  consequently,  the  blood 
which  flows  in  the  veins  from  branches  towards  the 
trunks,  passes  always  from  a  larger  to  a  smaller  cavity ; 
now,  the  following' principle  of  hydro-dynamics  may 
fcere  be  perfectly  applied : 
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When  a  liquid  flows  in  a  tube  which  it  Jills  com- 
pletely, the  quantity  of  this  liquid  which  traverses  the 
different  sections  of  the  tube  in  a  given  tune  ought  to 
be  every  where  the  same:  consequently,  when  the  tube 
increases,  the  velocity  diminishes;  when  the  tube  di- 
minishes; the  velocity  increases  in  rapidity. 

Experience  confirms  this  principle,  and  its  just  ap- 
plication to  the  current  of  venous  blood.  If  a  very 
small  vein  is  cut,  the  blood  flows  from  it  very  slowly; 
it  flows  quicker  from  a  larger  vein,  and  it  flows  with 
considerable  rapidity  from  an  open  venous  trunk. 

Generally  there  are  several  veins  to  transport  the 
blood  that  has  traversed  an  organ  towards  the  larger 
trunks.  On  account  of  their  anastomoses,  the  coin- 
pressure  or  ligature  of  one  or  several  of  these  veins 
does  not  prevent-or  diminish  the  quantity  of  blood  that 
returns  to  the  heart ;  it  merely  acquires  a  greater  rapi- 
dity in  the  veins  which  remain  free. 

This  happens  when  a  ligature  is  placed  on  the  arm 
for  the  purpose  of  bleeding.  In  the  ordinary  state,  the 
blood,  which  is  carried  to  the  fore-arm  and  the  hand, 
returns  to  the  heart  by  four  deep  veins,  and  at  least  as 
many  superficial  ones;  but  as  soon  as  the  ligature  is 
tightened,  the  blood  passes  no  longer  by  the  subcuta- 
neous veins,  and  it  traverses  with  difficulty  those  which 
are  deeper  seated.  If  one  of  the  veins  is  then  opened 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  it  passes  out  in  form  of  a  con- 
tinued jet,  which  continues  as  long  as  the  ligature  re- 
mains firm,  and  stops  as  soon  as  it  is  removed. 

Except  in  particular  cases,  the  veins  are  not  much 
distended  by  the  blood;  however,  those  in  which  it 
moves  with  the  greatest  rapidity  are  much  more  so : 
the  small  veins  are  scarcely  distended  at  all.  For  a 
reason  very  easy  to  be  understood,  all  the  circum- 
stances that  accelerate  the  rapidity  of  the  blood  in  a 
vein,  produce  also  an  augmentation  in  the  distention 
of  the  vessel. 

The  introduction  of  blood  into  the  veins  taking 
place  in  a  continued  manner,  every  cause  which 
arrests  its  course  produces  distention  of  the  vein,  and 
the  stagnation  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  blood  in 
its  cavity,  below  the  obstacle. 

The  sides  of  the  veins  seem  to  have  but  a  small 
influence  upon  the  motion  of  the  blood ;  they  easily 
give  way  when  the  quantity  augments,  and  return  to 
their  usual  form  when  it  diminishes;  but  their  con- 
traction is  limited ;  it  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  expel 
the  blood  completely  from  the  vein,  and  therefore  those 
of  dead  bodies  always  contain  some. 

A  great  number  of  veins,  such  as  those  of  the  bones, 
of  the  sinuses  of  the  durainater,  of  the  testicles,  of  the 
liver,  &c,  the  sides  of  which  adhere  to  an  inflexible 
canal,  can  have  evidently  no  influence  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood  that  flows  in  their  cavity. 

However,  it  is  to  the  elasticity  of  the  sides  of  the 
veins,  and  not  to  a  contraction  similar  to  that  of  the 
muscles  that  we  must  attribute  the  faculty  which  they 
possess  of  diminishing  the  size  when  the  column  of 
blood  diminishes:  this  diminution  is  also  much  more 
marked  in  those  that  have  the  thickest  sides,  such  as 
the  superficial  veins. 

If  the  veins  have  themselves  very  little  influence 
upon  the  motion  of  the  blood,  many  other  necessary 
causes  exert  a  very  evident  effect.  Every  continued 
or  alternate  pressure  upon  a  vein,  when  strong  enough 
to  flatten  it,  may  prevent  the  passage  of  the  blood ;  if 
it  is  not  so  strong,  it  will  oppose  the  dilatation  of  the 
vein  by  the  blood,  and  consequently  favour  its  motion. 
The  constant  pressure  which  the  skin  of  the  members 
exert  upon  the  veins  that  are  below  it,  renders  the 
flow  of  the  blood  more  easy  and  rapid  in  these  vessels. 
We  cannot  doubt  this,  for  all  the  circumstances  that 
diminish  the  contractility  of  the  tissue  of  the  skin,  are 
sooner  or  later  followed  by  a  considerable  dilatation  of 
the  veins,  and  in  certain  cases  by  varix ;  we  know 
also  that  mechanical  compression,  exerted  by  a  proper 
bandage,  reduces  the  veins  again  to  their  ordinary  di- 
mensions, and  also  regulates  the  motion  of  the  blood 
within  them. 

In  the  abdomen,  the  veins  are  subject  to  the  alternate 
pressure  of  the  diaphragm,  and  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  this  cause  is  equally  favourable  to  the 
flow  of  the  venous  blood  in  this  part. 

The  veins  of  tlie  brain  support  also  a  considerable 
pressure,  which  must  produce  the  same  result- 
Whenever  the  blood  runs  in  the  direction  of  its 
weight  it  flows  with  greater  facility  •  the  contrary  takes 
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place  when  it  flows  against  the  direction  of  its 
gravity. 

We  must  not  neglect  to  notice  the  relations  of  these 
j  causes  with  the  disposition  of  i 
Where  they  are  very  marked,  the  i 
valves,  and  their  sides  arc  very  thin,  as  is  si 
abdomen,  the   chest,  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  &x  ; 
where  these  have  less  influence,  the  veins 
valves,  and  have  thicker  sides;  lastly,  when 
very  weak,  as  in  the  subcutaneous  veins,  the  valves 
are  numerous,  and  the  sides  have  a  cousidei  able  thick- 
ness. 

We  must  take  care,  however,  not  to  confound  anions 
the  circumstances  favourable  to  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  the  veins,  causes  which  act  in  another  manner. 

For  example,  it  is  generally  known  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  lore  arm  and  the  hand 
during  bleeding,  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  blood 
which  passes  through  the  opening  of  the  vein;  phy- 
siologists say  that  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  coin- 
presses  the  deep  veins,  and  expels  the  blood  from  them, 
Which  then  passes  into  the  superficial  veins.     Were  it 

thus,  the  acceleration  would  be  only  instantaneous, 
or  at  least  of  short  duration,  while  it  generally  con- 
tinues as  long  as  the  contraction.  We  shall  see,  farther 
on,  how  this  phenomenon  ought  to  be  explained. 

When  the  feel  are  plunged  some  time  in  hoi  water, 
the  subcutaneous  veins  swell,  which  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  rarefaction  of  the  blood  |  though  the  true 
cause  is  the  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  blond  in 
the  feet,  but  particularly  at  the  skin,  an  auj 
which  ought  naturally  to  accelerate  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  the  veins,  since  they  are  in  B  given  time  tra- 
versed by  a  greater  quantity  of  blood. 

After  what  has  preceded,  we  can  easily  suppose  that 
the  venous  blood  must  be  frequently  stopped 01  hindered 
in  its  course,  either  by  the  \eins  suffering  too  strong  a 
pressure  in  the  different  positions  of  the  body,  or  by 
other  bodies  pressing  upon  it,  &<•. :   hence  the  necessity 
of  the  numerous  anastomoses  that  exist  not  only  in  the 
small  veins,  but  anion1,'  the  large,  anil  even  among  the 
largest  trunks.    By  these   frequent  comm  u 
one  or  several  of  the  veins  being  compressed  in  such  a 
way,  that  they  cannot  permit  the  passage  ol  I 
this  fluid  turns  and  arrives  at  the  heart   h 
rections: — one  of  the  uses  of  the  azj 
to  be  to  establish  an  easy  communication  between  the 
superior  and  inferior  vena  cava.     Its  principal  utility, 
however,  seems  to  consist  in  its  being  the  common  lei 
initiation  of  most  of  the  intercostal  veins. 

There  is  no  obscurity  in  the  action  of  the  valves  of 
the  veins;  they  are  real  valves,  which  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  the  biOOd  towards  the  venous  radicles,  and 
which  do  this  so  much  better  in  proportion  as  they  are 
large,  that  is  to  say,  more  suitably  disposed  to  stop 
entirely  the  cavity  of  the  vein. 

The  friction  of  the  blood  against  the  sh1 
veins  ;  its  adhesion  to  these  same  sides,  and  the  want 
of  fluidity,  must  modify  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the 
veins,  and  tend  to  retard  it ;  but  in  the  prc-M  . 
physiology  and  hydrodynamics,  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
sign the  precise  effect  of  each  of  these  particular 
causes. 

We  ought  to  perceive,  by  what  has  been  said  upon 
the  motion  of  the  venous  blood,  that  it  must  undergo 
great  modifications,  according  to  au  infinity  of  circum- 
stances. 

At  any  rate,  the  venous  blood  of  every  part  of  the 
body  arrives  at  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  by  the 
trunks  that  we  have  "already  named ;  viz.  two  very 
large,  the  venee  cava;,  and  one  very  small,  the  coro- 
nary vein. 

The  blood  probablyflows  in  each  of  these  veins  with 
different  rapidity:  what  is  certain,  is,  that  the  three 
columns  of  liquid  make  an  effort  to  pass  into  the 
auricle,  and  that  the  effort  must  be  considerable,  it  it 
is  contracted,  this  effort  has  no  effect:  but,  as  Boon  as 
it  dilates,  the  blood  enters  its  cavity,  fills  it  completely, 
and  even  distends  the  sides  a  little ;  it  would  imme- 
diately enter  the  ventricle,  if  it  did  not  contract  itself 
at  this  instant.  The  blood  then  confines  itself  to  tilling 
up  exactly  the  cavity  of  the  auricle :  hut  this 
contracts,  compresses  the  blood,  which  escapes  into 
the  place  where  there  is  least  compression.  -Now  it 
has  only  two  issues :  1st,  by  the  vena  cava;  2dly,  by 
the  opening  which  conducts  into  the  ventricle.  The 
columns  of  blood  which  are  coming  to  the  auricle  pre- 
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sent  a  certain  resistance  to  its  passage  into  the  cava-  or 
coronary  veins.  On  the  coiitt  ary.it  finds  every  facility 
to  enter  the  ventricle,  since  the  lattet  dilates  itself  w  ith 

,■„!,.,,   , is  to  produce  a  vacuum,  and  consequently 

draws  on  the  blood  instead  of  repulsing  it. 
However  all  the  blood  that  passes oul  of  the  auricle 

does  not  enter  the  ventricle;  li  has  l n  long  observed 

,  .„  h  contraction  of  the  auricle,  a  certain 
quantitj  of  Mood  flows  back  into  the  superior  and  In- 
ferior  venffl  cava-:   the  undulation    produced    by    this 

cause  is  sometimes  fell  as  far  as  the  external  lilac 
veins   and  into  the  jugulars;  it  has  a  sensible  influence, 

as  we  will  see,  upon  flic  Mowing  of  the  blood  in  several 
organs,  and  particularly  in  the  brain. 

The  quantity  of  blood  which  flows  back  in  this 
manner,  vanes  according  to  the  facility  with  which 
this  liquid  enters  the  ventricle.  If  at  the  instant  ol  its 
dilatation,  the  ventricle  still  contains  much  blood, 
Which  has  not  passed  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  it  can 
only   receive  a  small  quantity  of  that  of  the  auricle, 

and  then  the  reflux  will  be  <>t  greater  extent 

This  happens  when  the  flowing  of  the  blood  in  the 
pulmonary  artery  is  retarded,  either  by  obstacles  in  the 
lungs,  or  by  the  want  of  sufficient  tone  in  the  ven- 
tricle. This  reflux,  of  which  we  speak,  is  the  cause 
of  the  beating  which  is  seen  in  the  veins  of  certain 
is,  and  which 'bears  the  name  ol  venous 
/misc.  Nothing  similar  can  lake  place  in  the  coronary 
vein,  for  its  openi  iu>  is  furnished  with  a  valve,  which 
shuts  on  the  instant  of  the  contraction  of  the  au- 
i  icle. 

The  instant  in  which  the  auricle  ceases  to  contract, 
the  ventricle  enters  into  contraction,  the  blood  it  con- 
rongly  pressed,  and  tends  to  escape  in  every 
it  would  return  SO  much  more  easily  into 
the  auricle,  thai,  as  we  have  already  frequently  said, 
osi  at  this  instant :  hut  the  tricuspid  valve 
which  shuts  the  auriculo-ventricvlar  opening  prevents 
this  reflux.     Being  raised  by  the  liquid  introduced  be- 
low- it,  and  which  tends  to  pass  into  the  auricle,  it  gives 
way  until  it  has  become  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  ventricle  ;  its  three  divisions  then  shut  almost  com- 
pletely tiie  opening, and  as  the  tendons  of  the  rolumnip. 
■  not  permit  them  to  go  farther,  the  valve 
resists  the  effort  of  I  he  blood,  and  thus  prevents  it  from 
passing  into  the  auricle. 

i he  same  w  ith  the  blood,  which,  during  the 
dilatation  of  the  ventricle,  corresponded  to  the  auricu- 
lar surface  of  the  valve;  it  is  evident  that  in  the  mo- 
tion of  the  ventricle  it  is  carried  forward  into  the  auri- 
cle, where  it  mixes  with  that  which  comes  from  the 
and  coronary  veins. 

Not  being  able  to  overcame  the  resistance  of  the  tri- 
cuspid valve,  the  blood  of  the  ventricle  has  no  Other 
issue  than  the  pulmonary  artery,  into  which  it  enters 
by  raising  the  three  sigmoid  valves  that  supported  the 
column  ol'  blood  contained  in  the  artery  during  the  di- 
latation of  the  ventricle. 

Suppose  the  artery  lull  of  blood,  and  left  to  itself,  the 
liquid  will  be  pressed  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  ves- 
sel, by  the  sides  which  tend  to  contract  upon  the  ca- 
vity; the  blood,  being  thus  pressed,  will  endeavour  16 
escape  in  every  direction ;  now  it  has  only  two  ways 
to  pass,  by  the  cardiac  orifice,  and  by  the  numerous 
small  vessels  that  terminate  the  artery  in  the  tissue  ot 
the  lungs. 

The  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  the  heart  he- 
ing  very  large,  the  hluod  would  easily  pass  into  the 
ventricle,  if  there  were  not  a  particular  apparatus  ut 
this  orifice,  intended  to  pre\  ent  this ;  the  three  sigmoid 
valves.  Being  pressed  against  the  sides  of  the  artery 
at  I  lit-  instant  that  the  ventricle  scuds  a  wave  of  blood* 
that  way,  these-  folds  become  perpendicular  to  its  axis  • 
as  soon  as  the  blood  tends  to  flow  back  into  the  ventri- 
cle-, they  place  themselves  so  as  to  shut  up  the  cavity 
of  this  vessel  completely. 

i  in  account  of  the  bag-like  form  of  the  sigmoid 
valves,  they  are  swelled  by  the  blood  that  enters  into 
their  cavity,  and  their  margin  tends  to  assume  a  circu- 
lar figure.  Now,  three  circular  portions,  placed  upon 
each  other,  necessarily  leave  a  space  between  them. 

When  the  valves,  therefore,  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
are  lowered  by  the  blood,  there  ought  to  remain  an 
opening  by  which  this  liquid  may  flow  back  into  the 
ventricle. 

If  each  valve  were  alone,  it  would  undoubtedly  takes 
a  semicircular  form ;  but  there  are  three  of  themi 
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being  pressed  by  the  blood,  they  lie  all  close  together: 
and,  as  they  cannot  extend  ir  fibres  permit 

them,  they  press  upon  each  other,  on  account  of  the 
small  space  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  which 
does  not  permit  tlic-ir  extending  themselves.  The 
valves  then  assume  the  figure  of  Hirer  triangles,  w  hose 
summit  is  in  the  centre  of  the  artery,  and  the  sides  are 
in  juzta  position,  bo  aa  completely  to  intercept  the  ca- 
vity of  the  artery.  Perhaps  the  kvuts,  or 
which  are  upon  the  summit  of  some  of  the  triangles, 
are  intended  to  shut  more  perfectly  the  centre  of  the 
artery. 

Finding  HO  passage  into  the  ventricle,  the  blood  will 
pass  into  the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  with 
which  the  small  arteries  that  terminate  the  pulmonary 
artery  form  a  continuation,  and  this  passage  \\  ill  con- 
tinue as  Iohji  as  the  sides  of  the  ai  tery  pre  ss  the  con- 
tained blood  witli  sufficient  force;  and,  except  in  the 
trunk  and  the  principal  branches,  this  effect  continues 
until  the  whole  of  the  blood  is  expelled. 

We  might  suppose  the  smallness  of  the  vessels  that. 
terminate  the  pulmonary  artery  an  obstacle  to  the  flow- 
ing of  the  blood:  that  might  be,  if  they  were  not  nu- 
merous, or  if  the  capacity  of  the  whole  were  less,  or 
even  equal  to  that  of  the  trunk  ;  but  as  they  tire  innu- 
merable, and  their  capacity  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  trunk,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  motion.  It  is 
true  that  the  distention  or  subsidence  of  the  lunys  ren- 
ders this  passage  mine  or  le 

In  order  that  this  flowing  may  akc  place  with  faci- 
lity, the  force  of  contraction  of  the  different  divisions 
of  the  artery  ought  to  be  everywhere  in  relation  to 
their  size;  if,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  the  small  were 
greater  than  that  of  the  large,  as  soon  as  the  first  had 
expelled  the  blood  by  which  they  were  filled)  they 
would  not  be  sufficiently  distended  by  the  blood 
coming  from  the  second,  and  the  flowing  of  the  blood 
would  be  retarded:  now,  what  takes  place  is  quite  the 
contrary  of  this  supposition,  if  the  pulmonary  artery 
of  a  living  animal  were  tied  immediately  above  the 
heart,  almost  all  the  blood  contained  in  the  artery  at 
the  instant  of  the  ligature,  would  pass  quickly  into  the 
pulmonary  veins,  anil  arrive  at  the  heart. 

This  is  what  happens  when  the  blood  contained  in 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  exposed  to  the  single  action  of 
this  vessel;  but  in  the  common  state,  at  each  con- 
traction of  the  right  ventricle,  a  certain  quantity  of 
blood  is  thrown  with  force  into  Hie  BJ  tery  ;  the  valves 
are  immediately  raised ;  the  artery,  and  almost  all  its 
divisions,  are  so  much  more  distended,  in  proportion 
as  the  heart  is  more  forcibly  contracted,  and  as  the 
quantity  of  blood  injected  into  the  artery  is  greater. 
The  ventricle  dilates  immediately  aftei  its  conn  action, 
and  at  this  instant  the  sides  of  the  artery  contract  also; 
the  sigmoid  valves  descend  and  shut  the  pulmonary 
artery,  until  they  are  raised  by  a  new  contraction  of 
the  ventricle. 

Such  is  the  second  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  blood 
in  the  artery  that  goes  towards  the  lungs:  we  see  it  is 
Intel  inii'ent ;  let  us  andeai  our  10  appreciate  its  effects : 
for  which  purpose,  let  us  consider  the  most  apparent 
phenomena  of  the  flow  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

II  has  been  just  observed,  that  in  the  instant  the 
ventricle  injects  the  blood  into  the  artery,  the  trunk, 
and  all  the  divisions  of  a  certain  size,  undergo  an  evi- 
dent dilatation.  This  phenomenon  is  called  the  pulsa- 
Ci'onof  the  artery.  The  pulsation  is  very  sensible  near 
the  heart ;  it  becomes  feeble  in  proportion  toils  dis- 
tance from  it ;  when  the  artery,  by  being  divided,  has 
become  very  small,  it  cea- 

Another  phenomenon,  which  is  only  the  conse- 
quence of  the  preceding,  is  observed  when  the  artery 
is  opened. 

If  it  be  near  the  heart,  and  in  a  place  where  the 
beating  is  sensible,  the  blood  spouts  out  by  jerks;  if 
the  opening  be  made  far  from  the  heart,  and  in  a  small 
division,  the  jet  is  continued  and  uniform;  lastly,  if 
one  of  the  very  small  vessels  thai  terminate  the  artery 
be  opened,  the  blood  flows,  but  without  forming  any 
jet:  it  flows  uniformly  in  a  sheet. 

We  see  at  first,  in  these  phenomena,  a  new  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  hydro  dynamics,  as  ahead) 
mentioned,  with  regard  to  the  Influence  of  the  size  of 
the  tube  upon  the  liquid  that  Sows  in  it:  the  greater 
the  tube  is,  the  rapidity  is  the  less.  This  capacity  of 
Uie  vessel  increasing  according  as  it  advances  towards 
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the  lungs,  the  quickness  of  the  blood  necessarily  di- 
minishes. * 

With  regard  to  the  pulsation  of  the  arterv,  and  the 
jetof  blood  thatescapes  from  it  when  it  isopen,  we  see 

plainly  that  these  two  effects  depe n  the  contraction 

oi  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  introduction  ol 
quantity  ot  blood  into  the  arterv,  «  hich  lakes  place  bv 
this  means  while  flowing  through  the  small  vessels 
that  terminate  the  artery,  and  that  give  commence- 
ment to  the  pulmonary  veins;  the  venous  blood 
changes  its  nature  by  the  effect  of  the  contact  of  the 
air  ;  it  acquires  the  qualities  of  arterial  blood  :  it  is  this 
i  ihe  properties  of  the  blood  which  essentially 
constitutes  respiration. 

At.  the  instant  in  which  the  venous  blood  traverses 
tbesmall  vessels  of  the  pulmonary  lobules,  it  assumes 
a  scarlet  colour;  its  odour  becomes  stronger,  and  its 
taste  more  distinct,  its  temperature  uses  about  a  de- 
gree; a  pari  of  its  Berum  disappears  in  the  form  of  va- 
pour in  the  tissue  of  the  lobules,  and  mixes  with  the 
air.  Its  tendency  to  coagulate  augments  considerably, 
which  is  expresses  by  saying  that  its  plasticity  be- 
comes stronger,  its  specific  gravity  diminishes,  as  well 
as  its  capacity  for  caloric.  The  venous  blood,  having 
acquired  these  characters,  now  becomes  arterial  blood, 
and  enters  the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  which 
have  their  origin,  like  the  veins  properly  so  called,  in 
the  tissue  of  the  luiiL's  ;  that  is,  they  form  at  hist  an 
infinite  number  of  radicles,  which  appear  tobi 
ihiuaiiou  of  the  puimonn  v  artery.  These  radicles 
unite  to  form  thictci  root.-.  -\  Inch  become  still  thicker. 
Lastly,  they  all  terminate  in  foui  vessels,  which  open, 
alter  a  short,  passage,  into  the  left  auricle.  The  pul- 
monary veins  are  different  from  the  oilier  veins,  in 
llieir  not  anastomosing  after  they  have  acquired  a 
certain  thickness;  a  similar  disposition  has  been  seen 
in  the  divisions  of  the  artery  which  is  distributed  to 
the  lungs. 

The  pulmonary  veins  have  no  valves,  and  their 
structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  veins;  their 
middle  membrane  is,  however,  a  little  thicker,  and  if. 
appears  to  possess  more  elasticity.  The  blood  passes 
into  the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  very  soon 
reaches  the  trunk  of  these  veins  :  in  this  pa 
presents  a  gradually  .accelerated  motion,  in  proportion 
as  it  passes  from  the  small  veins  into  till 
finally,  it  does  not  at.  all  flow  by  jerks,  and  it  appears 
nearly  equally  rapid  in  the  lour  pulmonary  veins. 
From  the  pulmonary  veins  the  left  auricle  receives 
the  blood. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  blood  traverses  the 
left  auricle  and  ventricle  is  the  same  as  that  by  which 
the  venous  blocyl  traverses  the  right  cavities. 

When  the  left  auricle  dilates,  the  blood  of  the  four 
pulmonary  veins  enters  and  tills  it  ;  u  hen  it  contracts, 
part  of  the  blood  passes  into  the  ventricle,  and  part 
:.  into  the  pulmonary  veins';  when  the  ven- 
tricle dilates,  it  receiyes  the  blood  which  comes  from 
the  auricle,  and  a  small  quantify  of  that  of  the  aorta; 
when  it  contracts,  the  mitral  valve  is  raised,  it  shuts 
the  auricula-ventricular  opening,  and  the  blood,  not 
beiiiL'  able  to  return  into  the  auricle,  it  enters  into  the 
aorta  by  raising  the  three  sigmoid  valves,  which  were 
shut  during  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricle. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  the  fleshy 
columns  having  no  existence  in  the  auricle,  their  influ- 
ence cannot  exist  as  in  the  right,  and  the  arterial  ven- 
tricle being  much  thicker  than  the  venous,  it  com- 
presses the  blood  wifh  a  much  greater  force  than  the 
rigid,  which  was  indispensable  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance to  which  it  has  to  send  this  liquid. 

of  the  blood  in  the  aorta,  and  its  divisions. — 
Notwithstanding  the  differences  which  exist  between 
this  aud  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  phenomena  of  the 
motiiln  of  the  blood  are  nearly  the  same  in  both  :  thus 
a  ligature  being  applied  upon  this  vessel,  near  the 
heart,  in  a  living  animal,  it  contracts  in  its  whole 
length,  and,  except  a  small  quantity  that  remains  in  the 
principal  arteries,  the  blood  passes  immediately  into 
the  veins.  . 

Some  authors  doubt  the  fact  of  the  contraction  of 
the  arteries ;  the  following  experiment  may  be  made 
to  convince  them:  uncover  the  carotid  artery  of  a 
living  annual  the  length  ot'  Beveral  inches;  take  the 
nans-,  eise  dimension  of  the  vessel  with  compasses,  tie 
it  at  two  different  points  at  'lie  same  time,  and  you 
may  then  have  any  length  whatever  of  artery  full  of 
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blood ;  make  a  small  opening  in  the  sides  of  this  por- 
tion  ol"  the  artery,  you  will  imi  almost  the 

whole  of  the  blood  pass  out,  and  it  w  ill  evt  a 
a  certain  distance.  Then  measure  the  breadth  with 
the  compasses,  and  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  the  artery 
being  much  contracted,  if  the  rapid  expulsion  of  the 
blood  has  not  already  convinced  you.  This  experi- 
ment also  proves  that  the  force  with  which  the  artery 
contracts  is  sufficient  to  expel  the  blood  that  it  con- 
tains. 

Passage  of  the  blood  of  the  arteries  into  the  veins.— 
When,  in  the  dead  body,  an  injection  is  thrown  into 
an  artery,  it  immediately  returns  by  the  corresponding 
vein:  the  same  thing  takes  place,  and  with  still  more 
facility,  if  the  injection  is  thrown  into  the  artery  of  a 
living  animal.  In  cold-blooded  animals,  the  blood  can 
be  seen,  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  passing  from  the 
arteries  into  the  veins.  The  communication  between 
these  vessels  is  then  direct,  and  very  easy  :  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  heart,  alter  having  forced  the  blood 
to  the  last  arterial  twigs,  continues  to  make  it  move 
into  the  venous  radicles,  and  even  into  the  veins. 
Harvey,  and  a  great  number  of  celebrated  anatomists, 
thought  so.  Lately,  Bichat  has  been  strongly  against 
this  doctrine :  he  has  limited  the  influence  of  tiie  blood ; 
he  pretends  that  it  ceases  entirely  in  the  place  where 
the  arterial  is  changed  into  venous  Mood,  that  is,  in 
the  numerous  small  vessels  that  terminate  the  aite- 
lies  and  commence  the  veins.  In  this  place,  according 
to  him,  the  action  of  the  small,  vessels  alone  is  the 
cause  of  the  motion  of  the  blood. 

Remarks  on  the  Movements  of  the  Heart. — A.  The 
right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  the  left  auricle  and 
ventricle,  the  action  of  which  we  have  studied  sepa- 
rately, in  reality  form  only  one  organ,  which  is  the 
heart. 

The  auricles  contract  and  dilate  together ;  Hie  same 
thing  takes  place  with  the  ventricles,  whose  move- 
ments are  simultaneous. 

When  the  contraction  of  the  heart  is  spoken  of, 
that  of  the  ventricle  is  understood.  Their  contraction 
is  called  systole,  their  dilatation  diastole. 

B.  Every  time  that  the  ventricles  contract,  the 
whole  of  the  heart  is  rapidly  carried  forward,  and  the 
point  of  this  organ  strikes  the  left  late.  al. side  of  the 
chest,  opposite  the  internal  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
true  ribs. 

C.  The  number  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  is 
considerable ;  it  is  generally  greater  in  proportion  as 
the  person  is  younger. 

At  birth  it  is  from  130  to  140  in  a  minute. 

At  one  year 1'20  to  i:!0. 

At  two  years 100  to  110.       • 

At  three  years 90  to  100. 

At  .seven  years —    85  to  90. 

At  fourteen  years     80  to  85. 

At  adult  age 75  to  80. 

At  first  old  age... .    65  to  75. 

At  confirmed  old  age  60  to  65. 
But  these  numbers  vary  according  to  an  infinity  of 
circumstances,  sex,  temperament,  individual  disposi- 
tion, &c. 

The  affections  of  the  mind  have  a  great  influence 
Upon  the  rapidity  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart; 
every  one  knows  that  even  a  slight  emotion  immedi- 
ately modifies  the  contractions,  and  generally  accele- 
rates them.  In  this  respect  great  changes  take  place 
also  by  diseases. 

D.  Many  researches  have  been  made  to  determine 
•with  what  force  the  ventricles  contract.  In  order  to 
appreciate  that  of  the  left  ventricle,  an  experiment 
has  been  made,  which  consists  in  crossing  the  legs, 
and  placing  upon  one  knee  the  ham  of  the  other  leg, 
■with  a  weight  of  55  pounds  appended  to  the  extremity 
of  the  foot,  This  considerable  weight,  though  placed 
at  the  extremity  of  such  a  long  lever,  is  raised  at 
each  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  on  account  of  the 
tendency  to  straighten  the  accidental  curvature  of  the 
popliteal  artery,  when  the  legs  are  crossed  in  this 
manner. 

This  experiment  shows  that  the  force  of  contraction 
of  the  heart  is  very  great ;  but  it  cannot  give  the  exact 
value  of  it.  Mechanical  physiologists  have  made 
great  efforts  to  express  it  in  numbers.  Borelli  compares 
the  force  which  keeps  up  the  circulation  to  that  which 
would  be  necessary  to  raise  h*0,000  pounds ;  Hales 
believes  it  to  be  51  pounds  5  ounces ;  and  Keil  reduces 
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|  it  to  from  15  to  8  ounces.    Where  shall  we  find  tiie 
truth  in  these  contradictions  ? 

It  seems  impossible  to  know  exactly  the  force  de- 
veloped by  the  heart  in  its  contraction;  it  very. pro- 
bably varies  accordlug  to  numerous  mum,  such  as 
age, 'the  volume  of  the  organ,  the  size  ol  the  indivi- 
dual, the  particular  disposition,  the  quantity  of 
blood,  the  state  of  the  nervous  system,  the  action  of 
tiie  organs,  the  state  of  health  or  of  sickness,  etc. 

All  thai  has  been  said  of  the  force  of  111''  heart  re- 
lates  onlv  to  its  contraction,  its  dilatation  having  been 
considered  as  a  passive  state,  a  sort  of  repose  of  the 
fibres;  however,  when  the'  ventricles  dilate,  u  is  with 
a  verj  great  force,  for  example,  capable  of  raising  rt 
weight  of  twenty  pounds,  as  may  be  ohservi  d  in  ani- 
mals recently  dead.  When  the  heart  of  a  living  ani 
mal  is  taken  hold  of  by  the  hand,  however  small  it  may 
be,  it  is  impossible  by  any  ertort  to  prevent  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  ventricles.  The  dilatation  of  the  heart,  thou, 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  stale  of  inaction  or  repoi 

L.  The  heart  moves  from  the  first  days  of  existence 
of  the  embryo  to  the  instant  of  deal  h  by  decrepitude. 

Why  does  it  move  .'  This  question  has  been  ask- 
ed by  ancient  and  modern  philosophers  and  physi- 
ologists. The  wherefore  of  phenomena  is  not  easy 
to  be  given  in  physiology;  almost  always  what  is 
taken  for  such  is  only  in  other  terms  the  expression 
of  the  phenomena;  but  it  is  remarkable  how  easily 
we  deceive  ourselves  in  this  respect;  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  it  is  afforded  by  the  different  expla- 
nations  of  the'  motion  of  the  heart. 

The  ancients  said  that  there  was  a  pulsific  virtue  in 
the  heart,  a  concentrated  fire,  that  gave  motion  to  this 
organ.  Descartes  imagined  that  an  explosion  as  sud- 
den as  that  of  gunpowder  took  place  in  the  heart. 
The  motioy  of  the  heart  was  afterward  attributed  to 
the  animal  spirits,  to  the  nervous  fluid,  to  the  soul, 
to  the  process  of  the  nervous  system,  to  the  archea  : 
llaller  considers  it  as  an  effect  of  irritability.  Lately, 
Legallois  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  experiments, 
that  the  principle  or  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  heart 
has  its  seat  in  the  spinal  marrow. 

liiniarks  upon  thr:  circular  Motion  of  the  Blood,  or 
the.  Circulation. — We  now  know  all  the  links  of  the 
circular  chain  that  the  sanguiferous  system  repre- 
sents; we  know  how  the  blood  is  carried  from  the 
lungs  toward  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  how 
it  returns  from  these  parts  to  the  heart.  Let  us  ex- 
amine these  phenomena  in  a  general  manner,  in  order 
to  show  the  most  important. 

A.  The  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  system  is 
very  considerable.  It  has  been  estimated  by  several 
authors  at  from  24  to  30  pounds.  This  value  cannot 
be  at  all  exact,  for  the  quantity  of  blood  varies  accord- 
ing to  numerous  causes. 

The  relation  of  the  mass  of  the  arterial  with  that  of 
the  venous  blood,  is  somewhat  belter  known.  This 
last,  contained  in  vessels  larger  than  that  of  the  arte- 
ries, is  necessarily  in  greater  quantity,  though  we  can- 
not say  exactly  how  much  greater  its  mass  is  than  that 
of  the  arterial  blood. 

B.  The  circulatory  path  of  the  blood  being  continu- 
ous, and  the  capacity  of  the  canal  variable,  the  rapidity 
of  this  fluid  must  be  variable  also;  for  the  same  quan- 
tity must  pass  through  all  the  jKiints  in  a  given  time: 
observation  confirms  this.  The  rapidity  is  great  in 
the  trunk,  and  the  principal  divisions  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  aorta  :  it  diminishes  much  in  the  secondary 
divisions;  it  diminishes  still  more  at  the  instant  of  the 
passage  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins ;  it  continues 
to  augment  in  proportion  as  the  blood  passes  from  the 
roots  of  the  veins  into  larger  roots,  and  lastly  into  the 
large  veins  ;  but  the  rapidity  is  never  so  great  in  the 
vetrae  cava;  as  in  the  aorta.  In  the  trunks  and  the 
principal  arterial  divisions,  the  course  of  the  blood 
is  not  only  continued  under  the  influence  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  arteries,  but,  besides,  it  flows  in  jerks 
by  the  effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  This 
jerking  manifests  itself  in  the  arteries  by  a  simple  di 
latation  in  those  that  are  straight,  and  by  a  dilatation 
and  tendency  to  straighten  in  those  which  areflexuoua. 

The  pulse  is  formed  by  the  first  of  these  phenomena" 
to  which  the  second  is  sometimes  joined.  It  is  not 
easy  to  study,  in  man  or  in  the  animals,  except  where 
the  arteries  are  laid  close  upon  a  bone,  because  they 
do  not  then  retire  from  under  the  finger  when  it  ia 
placed  upon  them,  as  happens  to  arteries  in  soft  parts. 
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tn  general,  the  pulse  make3  known  the  principal 
modification  of  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricli-,  its 
quickness,  its  Intensity,  its  weakness,  its  regularity,  its 

irregularity.  The  quantity  of  the  blood  is  also  known 
by  toe  pulse.  Ii  it  is  great,  the  artery  is  round,  thick, 
mi!;.  II  t lie  Wood  is  m  small  quantity,  the 
artery  la  small  and  easily  flattened.  Certain  disposi- 
tions in  the  arteries  have  an  influence  also  upon  the 
pulse,  and  may  render  it  different  in  the  principal 
arteries. 

C.  The  beating  of  the  arteries  is  necessarily  felt  in 
the  organs  which  are  next  them,  and  so  much  more 
in  proportion  as  the  arteries  are  more  voluminous,  and 
as  the  organs  give  way  with  less  facility.  The  jerk 
which  tiny  undergo  is  generally  considered  as  favour- 
able to  their  action,  though  DO  positive  proof  of  it 
exists. 

In  this  respect  none  of  the  organs  ought  to  be  more 
affected  than  the  brain.  The  lour  cerebral  arteries 
unite  in  circles  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  raise  the 
brain  at  each  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  as  it  is  easy 
to  be  convinced  of  by  laying  bare  the  brain  of  an  ani- 
mal, or  by  observing  this  organ  in  wounds  of  the 
head.  Probably,  the  numerous  angular  headings  of 
the  internal  carotid  arteries,  and  of  the  vertebrals  be- 
fore their  entrance  into  the  skull,  are  useful  for  mode- 
rating this  shaking ;  these  bendings  must  also  neces- 
sarily retard  the  course  of  the  blood  in  these  vessels. 

When  the  arteries  penetrate  in  a  voluminous  state 
Into  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs,  as  the  liver,  the 
kidneys,  &c,  the  organ  must  also  receive  a  jerk  at 
each  contraction  of  the  heart.  The  organs  into  which 
Is  Bnter,  after  being  divided  and  subdivided, 
ran  sutler  nothing  similar. 

i).  From  the  lungs  to  the  left  auricle  the  blood  is  of 
flu  same  nature;  however,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
it  is  not  the  same  in  the  four  pulmonary  veins.  For 
instance,  if  the  lungs  are  so  changed  that  the  air  can- 
not penetrate  into  the  lobules,  the  blood  which  tra- 
verses them  will  not  be  changed  from  venous  to  arterial 
blood  ;  it  will  arrive  at  the  heart  without  having  un- 
dergone this  change;  but  in  its  passage  tin . 
left  cavities  it  will  he  intimately  mixed  with  that  of 
tin'  luiiL's  opposite.  The  blood  is  necessarily  homoge- 
nii  the  left  ventricle  to  the  last  divisions  of  the 
aorta ;  but,  being  arrived  at  these  small  divisions,  its 
elements  separate  ;  at  least  there  exists  a  great  num- 
ber of  parts,  such  as  the  serous  membranes,  the  cellu- 
lar tissue,  the  tendons,  the  aponeuroses,  the  fibrous 
membranes,  &c,  into  which  the  red  part  of  the  blood 
is  never  seen  to  penetrate,  and  the  capillaries  of  which 
contain  only  serum. 

This  separation  of  the  elements  of  the  blood  takes 
place  only  in  a  state  of  health  ;  when  the  parts  that  I 
have  mentioned  become  diseased,  it  often  happens 
that  their  small  vessels  contain  blood,  possessed  of  all 
its  characteristic  properties. 

There  have  been  endeavours  to  explain  this  particu- 
lar analysis  of  the  blood  by  the  small  vessels.  Boer- 
haave,  who  admitted  several  sorts  of  globules  of  jdif- 
ferenl  sizes  in  the  blood,  said,  that  globules  of  a  ctvtain 
-  could  only  pass  into  vessels  of  an  appropri- 
n  e  have  Been  that  globules,  such  as  they  were 
admitted  by  Boerhaave.  do  not  exist. 

Bicbat  believed  that  there  existed  in  the  small  ves- 
sels a  particular  sensibility,  by  which  they  admitted 
only  the  part  of  the  blood  suitable  to  them.  We  have 
already  frequently  contested  ideas  of  this  kind ;  nei- 
ther can  they  be  admitted  here ;  for  the  most  irritating 
liquids,  introduced  into  the  arteries,  pass  immediately 
into  the  veins,  without  any  opposition  to  their  passage 
by  the  capillaries. 

E.  The  elements  of  the  blood  separate  in  traversing 
the  small  vessels  ;  sometimes  the  serum  escapes,  and 
spreads  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane :  sometimes 
the  fatty  matter  is  deposited  in  cells  ;  here  the  mucus, 
there  the  tibrine  ;  elsewhere  are  the  foreign  substances, 
which  were  accidentally  mixed  with  the  arterial  blood. 
In  losing  these  different  elements,  the  blood  assumes 
the  qualities  of  venous  blood.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  arterial  blood  supplies  these  losses,  the  small  veins 
absorb  the  substances  with  which  they  are  in  contact. 
In  the  intestinal  canal,  for  example,  they  absorb  the 
drinks;  on  the  other  hand,  the  lymphatic  trunks  pour 
the  lymph  and  the  chyle  into  the  venous  system:  it  is 
certain,  then,  that  the  venous  blood  cannot  be  homo- 
geneous, and  that  its  composition  must  be  variable  in 
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the  different  veins;  but,  havim;  reached  the  heart,  by 
the  motions,  of  the  right  auricl.:  and  ventricle,  and  the 
dispositum  01  Ihefleshy  columns,  the  elements  all  mix 
together,  and  when  they  are  completely  mixed,  they 
pass  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  '        y 

P.  A  general  law  of  "the  eco  aomy  is,  that  no  organ 
continues  to  act  without  receiving  arterial  blood; 
iron,  this  results,  that  all  the  other  functions  are  de^ 
pendent  on  the  circulation  ;  but  the  circulation,  in  its 
turn,  cannot  continue  without  the  respiration  by 
which  the  arterial  blood  is  formed,  and  without  the 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  which  has  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  rapidity  of  the  flowing  of  the  blood,  and 
upon  its  distribution  in  the  org:ins.  Indeed,  under  the 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  tae  motions  of  the  heart 
and  consequently  the  general  quickness  of  the  course 
of  the  blood,  are  quickened  or  retarded.  Thus  when 
the  organs  act  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  we  learn 
from  observation,  that  they  receive  a  greater  quantity 
of  blood  without  the  motion  of  the  general  circulation 
bein!:  accelerated  on  that  account ;  and  if  their  action 
predominates,  the  arteries  which  are  directed  there, 
increase  considerably.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  action 
diminishes,  or  ceases  entirely,  the  arteries  become 
smaller,  and  permit  only  a  small  quantity  to  reach  the 
organ.  These  phenomena  are  manifest  in  the  mus- 
cles: the  circulation  becomes  more  rapid  in  them 
when  they  contract ;  if  they  are  often  contracted,  the 
volume  of  their  arteries  increases;  if  they  are  para- 
lyzed, the  arteries  become  very  small,  and  the  pulso  is 
scarcely  felt. 

The  circulation,  then,  may  be  influenced  by  the 
nervous  system  in  three  ways :  1st,  By  modifying  the 
motions  of  the  heart ;  2dly,  By  modifying  the  capilla- 
ries of  the  organs,  so  as  to  accelerate  the  flowing  of  the 
blood  in  them  ;  3dly,  By  producing  the  same  effects  in 
the  lungs,  that  is,  by  rendering  the  course  of  the  blood 
more  or  less  easy  through  this  organ. 

The  acceleration  of  the  motions  of  the  heart  be- 
comes sensible  to  us  by  the  maimer  in  which  the  point 
of  the  organ  strikes  the  walls  of  the  chest.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  capillary  circulation  is  discovered  by  a 
feeling  of  numbness  and  a  particular  prickling;  and 
when  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  difficult,  we  are  in- 
formed of  it  by  an  oppression  or  sense  of  suffocation, 
more  or  less  strong. 

Probably  the  distribution  of  the  filaments  of  the 
great  sympathetic  on  the  sides  of  the  arteries,  has 
some  important  use ;  but  this  use  is  entirely  unknown  ; 
we  have  received  no  light  on  the  point  by  any  ex- 
periment."— Magendie's  Elements  of  Physiology. 

Circula'tor.  (From  circulo,  to  compass  about.) 
A  wandering  practiser  in  medicine.  A  quack;  a 
mountebank. 

Circulato'rium.  (From  circulo,  to  move  round.) 
A  chemical  digesting  vessel  in  which  the  fluid  per- 
forms a  circulatory  motion. 

CTRCULUS.  (Dim.  of  circus,  a  circle.)  1.  A  cir- 
cle or  ring. 

2.  Any  part  of  the  body  which  is  round  or  annular, 
as  circulus  oculi. 

3.  A  round  chemical  instrument  sometimes  called 
abbicviatoriuni  by  the  old  chemists. 

Circulus  arteriosus  iridis.  The  artery  which 
runs  round  the  iris  and  forms  a  circle,  is  so  termed. 

Circulus  quadrctlex.    A  bandage. 

Circumcaula'lis.  A  name  of  the  adnata  of  the 
eye. 

CIRCUMCI'SION.  (Circumcisio,  from  circumctdo, 
to  cut  about.)  The  cutting  off  the  prepuce  from  the 
glans  penis  ;  an  ancient  custom,  still  practised  among 
the  Jews,  and  rendered  necessary  by  the  heat  of  the 
climate  in  which  it  was  first  practised,  to  prevent  col- 
lections and  a  vitiated  state  of  the  sebaceous  secretion 
from  the  odoriferous  glands  of  the  part. 

CIRCUMFLE'XUS.  (Circumficxus,  sc.  musculus.) 
A  muscle  of  the  palate.  Tensor  palati  of  Innes.  Cir- 
cumflerus  palati  mollis  of  Albinus.  Spheno-salpingo- 
stuphiiiiius,  seu  staphilinus  cxternus  of  Winslow. 
Jllasculus  tuba;  novm  of  Valsalva.  Paluto-salpingius 
of  Douglas.  Vterigo-staphylinus  of  Cowper,  and  Pe- 
trosalpingD  gtapWm  of  Dumas.  It  arises  from  the 
spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  behind  the  fora- 
men ovale,  which  transmits  the  third  branch  of  the 
tilth  pair  of  nerves,  and  from  the  Eustachian  tube,  not 
tar  from  its  osseous  part ;  it  then  runs  down  along  the 
pterygoideus  internum,  passes  over  the  hook  of  the 
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Internal  plate  of  the  pterygoid  process  by  a  round  ten- 
don, which  soon  spreads  into  abroad  membrane,  li 
is  inserted  into  tin- velum  pendulum  palati 

semilunar  edge  ot'  the  os  palati,  and  extends  ;is  far  as 
the  suture  which  joins  ihe  two  bones.  Generally 
some  of  its  posterior  fibres  join  with  the  constrictor 
pharyngis  superior,  and  pateto-pharyngaMis.  lis  use 
is  to  stretch  the  velum,  to  draw  k  downwards,  and  to 
the  side  towards  the  hook.  It  hath  little  effect  upon 
the  tube,  being  chiefly  connected  to  its  osseous  part. 

CIEOUMGYRA'Tia  (From  circumgyro,  to  turn 
round.)  Circumgyration,  or  the  turning  a  limb  round 
in  its  socket. 

Circumli'tio.  (From  circumlino,  to  anoint  all 
over.)  A  medicine  us-A  as  a  general  unction  or  lini- 
ment to  the  part. 

CIRCUMOSS  A'LIS.  (From  circum,  about,  and  os, 
a  bone.)  Surrounding  a  bone  as  the  periosteum  does  ; 
or  surrounded  by  a  bone. 

CIRCUMSCISUS.  Circumcised.  Applied  to  a 
membranous  capsule,  separating  into  two  parts  by  a 
complete  circular  fissure. 

CI  RCUS.  (Kip/coj ;  Trom  carka,  a  Chaldean  word, 
to  surround.)     1.  A  circ.e  or  ring. 

2.  A  circular  bandage. 

Cirne'sis.  (From  K.pvaoi,  to  mix.)  A  union  of 
separate  things. 

CIRRUS.  !,Fmm  nemc,  a  horn,  because  it  has  the 
appearance  ot'  a  horn  )  Cirrhus,  A  clasper  or  ten- 
dril. One  Of  the  fulcrt  or  props  of  plants.  A  long, 
cylindrical,  slender,  spiral  body,  issuing  from  various 
parts  of  plants. 

F  ram  thai  origin,  Cirri  ire  distinguished  into, 

1.  Foliar,  when  they  ire  a  continuation  of  the  mid- 
rib of  a  simple  leaf;  as  in  Fumaria  claviculala,  Mi- 
mosa scandens,  and  Qleriosa  superba. 

2.  Petiolar,  when  terminating  the  common  petiole 
of  a  compound  leaf;  as  in  t'isum  sativum.  This  is 
sometimes  distinguished  by  the  number  of  leaflets 
which  grow  under  it :  aence  cirri  diphylli,  tctraphylli, 
and  polyphylli. 

3.  Peduncular,  whei  they  proceed  from  the  pedun- 
cle ;  as  in  Vitis  vinifera. 

4.  Axillary,  which  irise  from  the  stem  or  branches 
In  the  axilla- of  the  leaves;  as  in  Pass\flora  incarnata. 

5.  Subaullary,  when  they  originate  below  the  leaf. 

6.  Lateral,  when  at  the  side  of  it ;  as  in  Bryonia. 
From  the  division  of  its  apex,  a  Cirrus  is, 

1.  Simple,  consisting  of  one  undivided  piece;  as  in 
Momordica  balsamiiteu,  Passijlvra  ijuadrangularis, 
and  Bryonia  dioica. 

2.  Compound,  consisting  of  a  stalk  variously  branch- 
ed or  divided. 

3.  Bifid,  when  it  has  two  divisions ;  as  in  Vitis  vi- 
nifera, Lathyrus  pakutris,  Ervum  tetraspermum,  gtc. 

4.  7Y</M,  when  there  are  three;  as  in  Bignonia 
unguis,  and  Latiiyrus  hirsutus. 

5.  jjultijid,  or  branched,  when  the  divisions  are 
more  numerous ;  as  in  Lathyrus  lattj'olius,  and  Cobea 
scandens. 

From  its  convolution  into, 

1.  Convolute,  when  all  the  gyrations  are  regular  in 
the  same  direction. ;  as  in  Hcdcra  ijumi/ucfolia. 

2.  Kevolute,  winding  itself  irregularly,  sometimes  on 
one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other;  as  in  Passiflura  in- 
carnata. 

CIRROSUS.  Having  a  cirrc;  or  tendril.  Applied 
to  a  leaf  tipped  with  a  tendril;  as  in  Gloriosa  and 
Magellaria,  two  Indian  plants. 

Cirsium  arvensk.  (From  Kipaos,  a  vein,  or  swell- 
ing of  a  vein,  wliicli  this  herb  was  supposed  to  heal.) 
The  common  way  thistle,  or  Scrratula  arvumis  of 
Linnreus. 

Cirsock'lk.     See  Circocele. 

CIRSUI  DES.  (From  Kipcroj,  a  varix,  and  etdoc, 
likeness.)  Resembling  a  \  arix  ;  an  epithet  applied  by 
EufusEphesius  to  the  upper  part  of  the  brain. 

CI'RSOS.  {Kioaoc ;  from  kiocou),  to  dilate.)  A 
preternatural  distention  of  any  part  of  a  vein.  See 
yarix.  ,  , 

Ci'ssa.  (From  maea,  a  gluttonous  bird.)  A  de- 
praved appetite,  proceeding  from  previous  gluttony 
and  voracity. 

CISSA'MPELOS.     (From  kiccoc,  ivy,  and  auttthoc, 
the  vine.)     The  name  of  a  genus  of  planus  in  the  Lin- 
»san  system.    Class,  Dicccia  ;    Order,  Monadclphia. 
The  wild  vine  with  leaves  like  ivy. 
334 
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<  issvmpei.os  pareiRa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Pareira  brava;  Pareyra;  Ambutua;  Butua; 
Oven  butua.  The  root  or  this  plant,  Cutainpeloi— 
foliis  villain  cordatis  emarginatis,  of  l.inim-us  ;  a 
native  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  has  no 
remarkable  smell,  but  to  the  taste  it  manifests  a  nota- 
ble Bweetuess  of  the  liquorice  kind,  together  with  a 
considerable  WttemesSfand  aislighl  roughness  covered 
by  the  sweet  matter.  The  facts  adduced  on  the  utility 
of  the  radix  ■pareira  brava  in  nephritic  and  calculous 
complaints,  arc  principally  by  foreigners,  and  no  re- 
markable instances  of  its  efficacy  are  recorded  by  Eng- 
lish practitioners. 

I'issv  rus.     See  Cistus  Crcticus. 

CiSsiNDa.  (From  xtaaoc,  ivy.)  The  name  of  a 
plaster  mentioned  by  .Kmneta. 

CI'STA.    (From  tectum,  to  He.)    A  cyst. 

CISTERN  A.  (From  data,  a  cyst.)  The  fourth 
ventricle  of  the  brain  is  so  called  from  its  cavity ;  also 

the  iBOteal  vessels  in  the  breasts  of  women. 
<i  sTiioRus.     See  Cistus  Crcticus. 
GISTIC,    Bee  Cystic. 

ClSTIC  oxide.     See  Calculus. 

Cl'STUS.  (K«r7o5,  Ihe  derivation  of  which  is  un- 
certain; perhaps  from  kit,  lleb.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Emmean  system.  Cl-iss,  Poly- 
Order,  Mdnogynid.    The  CI 

Cistus  CRBTICUS.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  from  which  the  Iadanum  of  the  shops  is  obtained, 
called  also  Cistus  ladanifera,  Cisthorus;  Cissarus  ; 
Dorycinium.  Cistus — arborescent  cxlipulatus,  fvliis 
sputnlato-ovatis  pctiolatis  enerviis  scabris  calycinis 
lanceolatis,  of  LimuEus.  The  resinous  juice  called 
Iadanum  exudes  upon  the  leaves  of.  this  plant  in  Can- 
dia,  where  the  inhabitants  collect  it  by  lightly  rubbing 
the  leaves  with  leather,  and  afterward  scraping  it  oft", 
and  forming  it  into  irregular  masses  for  exportation 
Three  sorts  of  Iadanum  have  been  described  by  au- 
thors, but  only  two  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  shops. 
The  best,  which  is  very  rare,  is  in  dark-coloured  masses, 
of  the  consistence  of  a  soft  plaster,  and  growing  still 
softer  on  being  handled;  the  other  is  in  long  rolls,  coil- 
ed up,  much  harder  than  the  preceding,  and  notsodark. 
The  first  has  commonly  a  small,  and  the  last  a  large 
admixture  of  fine  sand,  without  which  they  cannot  be 
collected  pure,  independently  of  designed  abuses:  the 
dust  blown  on  the  plant  by  winds,  from  the  loose  sands 
among  which  it  grows,  being  retained  by  the  tenacious 
juice.  The  soft  kind  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and 
a  lightly  pungent  bitterish  taste:  the  hard  is  much 
weaker.  Eadanum  was  formerly  much  employed  in- 
ternally as  a  pectoral  and  adstringent  in  catarrhal  af- 
fections, dysenteries,  and  several  other  diseases;  at 
present,  however,  it  is  wholly  confined  lo  external  use, 
and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  stomachic  plaster,  emplas- 
triiin  ladani. 

Cistus  humilis.  A  name  most  probably  of  the 
Lichen  caninus  of  Linneua 

Cistus  ladamfeha.    See  Cistus  crcticus 

Cistus  ledon.     See  Ledum  palustre. 

CITE'SIUS  (Citois),  Francis,  of  Poitiers,  in 
France,  who,  after  graduating  at  Monfpelier  in  1596, 
and  practising  a  few  years  in  his  native  city,  went  to 
Paris,  and  acquired  great  celebrity,  being  made  physi- 
cian ro  Cardinal  Richelieu.  He  published  a  treatise 
on  the  Colica  Pictonum,  which  was  much  esteemed. 
noticing  iis  termination  in  paralysis  of  the  extremities. 
He  also  gave  an  account  of  a  girl  who  had  fasted  for 
three  years;  in  which  case  he  appears  to  have  been 
imposed  upon.  In  another  publication  he  advocates 
repeated  bleeding,  as  well  as  purging,  In  small-pox 
and  other  fevers  of  an  inflammatory  type.  He  died  in 
1652,  at  the  advanced  age  of  80. 

CTtharus.  (From  Kidapa,  a  harp.)  The  breast  is 
sometimes  so  named  from  its  shape. 

CITRA'GO.  (From  citrus,  a  citron;  so  called  from 
its  citron-like  smell.)  Citraria.  Baum.  Sec  Me- 
lissa. 

CTTRAS.  {Citras,  atis.  fcem.:  from  citrus,  the 
lemon.)  A  citrate.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
citric  acid,  or  acid  of  lemons,  with  the  salifiable  bases- 
as  citraU  of  ammonia,  citrate  of  potassa. 

CITRATE.     See  Citrus. 

Ci'tkka.     -  ilea. 

CI'TREUM.  (From  citrus.)  The  citron-tree.  See 
Citrus  medica. 

CITRIC  ACID.    Acidumcitricum.    "The  juice  of 
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lemons,  or  limes,  has  all  the  characters  of  an  acid  of 
considerable  strength;  but  on  account  of  the  mucila- 
ginous matter  Willi  which  it  is  mixed,  it  is  very  soon 
altered  by  spontaneous  decomposition.  Various 
methods  have  been  contrived  to  prevent  this  effect 
from  taking  place,  in  order  that  this  wholesome  and 
agreeable  acid  might  be  preserved  for  use  in  long  voy- 
ages, or  other  domestic  occasions.  The  juice  may  be 
kepi  in  botlles  under  a  thin  stratum  of  oil,  which  in- 
deed prevents,  or  greatly  retards,  its  total  decomposi- 
tion; though  the  original  freah  taste  soon  gives  place 
to  one  which  is  much  less  grateful.  In  the  East  In- 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  ex- 
tract. If  tlh3  operation  be  carefully  performed  by  a 
very  gentle  heat,  it  is  found  to  be  very  effectual.  When 
the  juice  is  thus  heated,  the  mucilage  thickens,  and 
separates  in  the  form  of  flocks,  part  of  which  subside, 
and  part  rise  to  the  surface:  these  must  be  taken  out. 
The  vapours  which  arise  are  not  acid.  If  the  evapo- 
ration be  not  carried  so  far  as  to  deprive  the  liquid  of 
its  fluidity,  it  maybe  Song  preserved  in  well  closed 
bottles ;  in  which,  after  some  weeks  standing,  a  far- 
ther portion  of  mucilage  is  separated,  without  any  per- 
ceptible change  in  the  acid. 

Of  all  the  methods  of  preserving  lemon-juice,  that 
of  concentrating  it  by  frost  appears  to  be  the  best, 
(hough  iu  the  warmer  climates  it  cannot  conveniently 
he  practised.  Lemon-juice,  exposed  to  the  air  in  a 
temperature  between  50°  and  60°,  deposites  in  a  few 
hours  a  white  semi-transparent  mucilaginous  matter, 
which  leaves  the  fluid,  after  decantation  and  filtration, 
much  less  alterable  than  before.  This  mucilage  is  not 
of  a  gummy  nature,  but  resembles  the  gluten  of  wheat 
in  its  properties:  it  is  not  soluble  in  water  when  dried. 
More  mucilage  is  separated  from  lemon-juice  by  stand- 
ing in  closed  vessels.  If  this  depurated  lemon-juice 
be  exposed  to  a  degree  of  cold  of  about  seven  or  eight 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  the  aqueous  part  will 
freeze,  and  the  ice  may  be  taken  away  as  it  forms ; 
and  it  the  process  be  continued  until  the  ice  begins  to 
exhibit  signs  of  acidity,  the  remaining  acid  will  be 
found  to  be  reduced  to  about  one- eighth  of  its  original 
quantity,  at  the  same  time  that  its  acidity  will  be  eight 
times  as  intense,  as  is  proved  by  its  requiring  eight 
times  the  quantity  of  alkali  to  saturate  an  equal  por- 
tion of  it.  This  concentrated  acid  may  be  kept  for 
use,  or,  if  preferred,  it  may  be  made  into  a  dry  lemon- 
ade, by  adding  six  times  its  weight  of  fine  loaf  sugar 
in  powder. 

The  above  processes  may  be  used  when  the  acid  of 
lemons  is  wanted  for  domestic  purposes,  because  they 
leave  it  in  possession  of  the  oils,  or  other  principles, 
on  which  its  flavour  peculiarly  depends;  but  in  chemi- 
cal researchesj  where  the  acid  itself  is  required  to  be 
had  in  the  utmost  purity,  a  more  elaborate  process 
must  be  used.  Boiling  lemon-juice  is  in  he  saturated 
with  powdered  chalk,  the  weight  of  which  is  to  be 
noted,  and  the  powder  must  he  stirred  up  from  the  bot- 
tom, or  i  lien  from  time  to  time.  The 
neutral  saline  compound  is  scarcely  more  soluble  in 
water  than  selenite ;  it  therefore  tails  to  the  bottom, 
while  the  mucilage  remains  suspended  in  the  watery 
fluid,  which  must  be  decanted  off;  the  remaining  pre- 
cipitate must  then  be  washed  with  warm  water  until 
it  comes  otl"  clear.  To  the  powder  thus  edulcorated, 
a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  equal  the  chalk  in  weight, 
and  diluted  with  ten  parts  of  water,  must  he  added, 
and  the  mixture  boiled  a  few  minutes.  The  sulphuric 
acid  combines  with  the  earth,  and  forms  sulphate  of 
lime,  which  remains  behind  when  the  cold  liquor  is 
filtered,  while  the  disengaged  acid  of  lemons  remains 
dissolved  in  the  fluid.  This  last  must  be  evaporated 
to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  which  yields  the 
pure  citric  acid  in  little  needle-like  crystals.  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  sulphuric  acid  should  be  rather  in  ex- 
cess, because  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  lime 
will  prevent  the  crystallization.  This  excess  is  allow- 
ed for  above. 

Its  taste  is  extremely  sharp,  so  as  to  appear  caustic. 
It  is  among  the  vegetable  acids  the  one  which  most 
powerfully  resists  decomposition  by  fire. 

In  a  dry  and  warm  air  it  seems  to  effloresce;  but  it 
absorbs  moisture  when  the  air  is  damp,  and  at  length 
loses  its  crystalline  form.  A  hundred  parts  of  this  acid 
ore  soluble  in  seventy-live  of  water  at  00°.  Though 
'.t  is  Isaa  alterable  than  most  other  solutions  of  vegeta- 
ble acids,  it  will  undergo  decomposition  when  long  kept. 
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coal  al^ea!t"'n'1  by  any  combustible  substance  ;  char- 

do  other  Vc      ,'  i       "',  asily  than  they 

ver  s  it  i,   J,      ,'  '"""*:'•  5!  sl"Pi'U"c  evidently  coi 

emolov,      h,t        a<  "L    Tne  mlric  acid  likewise,  if 

tZ   converts  ,f,e  ^^^  and  l,eated  °»  "  a  "»S 

a  "d  h  ! "Iu  nor       gr°ater  «*"  of  "  int0  awtic  acid" 
ana  ,i  small  portion  mto  oxalic 

tre  ,  m^'r"/,6  "f  h',"e  l-'as  been  "ncntioned  already,  in 
treating  of  the  mode  of  purifying  the  acid.  X> 

ques.'ent!  °f  potas*a  is  verv  soluble  and  deli- 

The  citrine  of  soda  lias  a  dull  saline  taste  •  dissolves 
in  less  than  twice  its  weight  of  water,  crysta  i^s  in 
su-sided  prisms  with  flat  summits;  effloresce-  sHghfl£ 
but  does  not  fall  to  powder;  boils  up,  swells,  and  is 
reduced  to  a  coal  on  the  tire.  Lime  water  decomposes 
it,  but  does  not  render  the  solution  turbid,  notwithstand- 
ing the  little  solubility  of  citrate  of  lime. 

Citrate  of  ammonia  is  very  soluble;  does  not  crys- 
tallize unless  its  solution  be  greatly  concentrated  •  and 
forms  elongated  prisms. 

Citrate  of  magnesia  does  not  crystallize.  When  its 
solution  had  been  boiled  down,  aiid  it  had  stood  some 
days,  on  being  slightly  shaken  it  fixed  in  one  white 
opaque  mass,  which  remained  soft,  separating  from 
of  the  vessel,  contracting  its  dimensions,  and 
rising  in  the  middle  like  a  kind  of  mushroom. 

All  the  citrates  are  decomposed  by  the  powerful 
acids,  which  do  not  form  a  precipitate  with  them,  as 
with  the  oxalates  and  tartrates.  The  oxalic  and  tar- 
taric acids  decompose  thein,  and  form  crystallized  or 
insoluble  precipitates  in  their  solutions.  All  afford 
traces  of  acetic  acid,  or  a  product  of  the  same  nature, 
on  being  exposed  to  distillation:  this  character  exists 
particularly  in  the  metallic  citrates.  Placed  on  burn- 
ing coals  they  melt,  swell  up,  emit  an  empyreumatic 
smell  of  acetic  acid,  and  leave  a  light  coal.  All  of 
them,  if  dissolved  in  water,  and  left  to  stand  for  a  time, 
undergo  decomposition,  deposite  a  flocculent  mucus 
which  grows  black,  and  leaves  their  bases  combined 
with  carbonic  acid,  one  of  the  products  of  the  decom- 
position. Before  they  are  completely  decomposed, 
they  appear  to  pass  to  the  state  of  acetates. 

The  affinities  of  the  citric  acid  are  arranged  by  Vauj 
quelin  in  the  following  order:  barytes,  lime,  potassa, 
soda,  strontian,  magnesia,  ammonia,  alumina.  Those 
for  zircone,  glucine.  anil  the  metallic  oxides,  are  not 
ascertained. 

The  citric  acid  is  found  in  many  fruits  united  with 
the  malic  acid. 

Citric  acid  being  more  costly  than  tartaric,  may  be 
occasionally  adulterated  with  it.  This  fraud  is  dis- 
covered, by  adding  slowly  to  the  acid  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter a  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  which  will 
give  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate  of  tartar,  if  the 
citric  he  contaminated  with  the  tartaric  acid.  When 
one  part  of  citric  acid  is  dissolved  in  lit  of  water,  the 
solution  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  lemon-juice. 
solution  the  crystals  be  triturated  with  a  little 
sugar  and  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  lemons,  the  re- 
semblance to  the  Qative  juice  will  be  complete.  It  is 
an  antidote  against  sea  scurvy ;  but  the  admixture  of 
mucilage  and  other  vegetable  matter  in  the  recent  fruit 
of  the  lemon,  has  been  supposed  to  render  it  preferable 
to  the  pure  acid  of  the  chemist." — Ure's  C/tem.  Diet. 

Ct trina'tio.     Complete  digestion. 

CITRI'NULA.  (A  diminutive  of  citrus.)  A  small 
citron  or  lemon. 

CITRON.    See  Citrus  medica. 

Citrul,  Sicilian.     See  Cucurbita  citrullus. 

CITRU'LLUS.     See  Cucurbita  citrullus. 

CITRUS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnajan  system.  Class,  Polyadelpkia ;  Order, 
Icosandria. 

2.  The  name  of  the  lemon.    See  Citrus  medica. 

Citrus  aurantium.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
orange  tree  and  fruit  Aurantium;  Aurantium  His- 
palense;  Aurantium  Chinense;  Malus  aurantia  ma- 
jor; Malus  auraniia  ;  Aurantium  vulgare  ;  Malus 
aurantia  vulgaris;  Mala  aurea  ;  Chnjsomclia ;  JVe- 
rantia;  Martianum  pomum  ;  Poma  aurantia.  The 
China  and  Seville  orange  are  both  only  varieties  of  the 
same  species:  Citrus .•— -pctiolis  alatis,  foltis  acumina 
tis,  of  Linnteus.  The  latter  is  specified  in  our  phar- 
macopoeias;  and  the  flower*,  iaoon,  y.llow  rind,  and 
juice,  are  made  use  of  for  differont  medical  purpose* 
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The  flowers,  flares  nnphir,  r\rc  highly  odoriferous, 
and  are  used  as  a  pcrfti  ihe  taste; 

they  give  their  taste  and  smell  both  to  wai 
spirit,  but  most  perfectly  to  rectified  spirit 
The  water  which  is  di-tilled  from  ll 
called  aqua  Jlorum  naplue.     in  distill; 
a  small  quantity  of  essential  oil,  which  Is  called  oleum 
brought  from  Italy  and 
France.     Orange  flowers  were,  ai  one  time,  said'  to  he 
a  useful   remedy  in  convulsivi  bui  expe- 

rience lias  not  continued  the  virtues   attributed    to 
them. 

The  leaves  have  a  bitterish  taste,  and  yield,  by  dis- 
tillation, an  essential  oil;  indeed,  by  rubbing  them 
between  the  angers  and  the  thumb,  tin 
siderable  fragran 
tan!'.-  purposes  as  the  Bowers,  but  without  i  u 

The  i/vllua  rind  of  the  fruit,  freed  from  the  white 
fungous  part,  lees  a  grateful  aromatic  flavour,  and  a 
warm,  bitterish  taste.  Infused  in  boiling  water,  it 
gives  out  nearly  all  its  smell  and  ta>te:  cold  water 
extracts  the  bitter,  hut  very  little  of  the  flavour.  In 
distillation,  a  ligiit,  fragrant,  essential  oil  rises,  without 
the  hitler,  lis  qualities  are  those  of  an  aromatic  and 
bitter.  It  has  been  employed  to  restore  the  tone  of  the 
stomach,  and  is  a  very  common  addition  to  compila- 
tions of  bitters,  used  "in  dyspepsia.  It  has  likewise 
been  given  in  iiilermitteiits,  in  doses  of  a  drachm, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day.  It  is  also  much  celebrated  as  a 
powerful  remedy,  in  monorrhagia,  and  immoderate 
uterine  evacuations. 

The  juice  of  Seville  oranties  is  a  grateful  acid,  which, 
by  allaying  heat,  quenching  thirst,  promoting  various 
excretions,  and  diminishing  the  action  of  thi 
fc  rous  system,  proves  extremely  useful   in  both  ardent 
and  putrid  levers;  though  the  China  orange  juice,  as 

impregnated  with  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar,  becomes 
reeable,  and  may  betaken  in  larger  quantities. 
The  Seville  orange  juice  is  particularly  serviceable  as 
an  antiscorbutic,  and  alone  will  prevent  or  cure  scurvy 
in  the  most  apparently  desperate  circumsta 
dyspepsia,  from  putrid  bile  in  the  stomach,  both  lemon 
and  orange  juice  are  highly  useful 

Citrus  mkmca.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
lemon-tree.  J.imon  ;  LAmonia  mala  ;  Mains  medica; 
Alalus  limonia  acida;  Citrca  mains;  Citrus,  The 
tree  which  affords  the  lemon  is  the  Citrus: — petiolis 
linear  ibus,  of  Liiuueus:  a  Dative  of  the  upper  part  Of 
Asia,  but  cultivated  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France. 
The  juice,  which  is  much  more  acid  than  that  of  the 
orange,  possesses  similar  virtues.  It  is  always  pre- 
ferred where  a  strong  vegetable  acid  is  required. 
Saturated  with  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  it  tonus  the 
citrate  of  potassa,  which  is  in  frequent  extemporane- 
ous use  in  febrile  diseases,  and  by  promoting  the  secre- 
tions, especially  that  of  the  skin,  proves  of  ■ 
hie  service  in  "abating  the  violence  of  fever.  This 
medicine  is  also  often  employed  to  restrain  vomiting. 
As  an  antiscorbutic,  lemon  juice  lias  been  often  taken 
on  board  ships  destined  for  long  voyages;  but  even 
when  well  depurated  of  its  mucilaginous  parts,  it  is 
found  to  spoil  by  long  keeping.  To  preserve  it  in 
purity  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  it  is  i 
that  it  should  be  brought  to  a  highly  concentrated 
state,  and  for  this  purpose  it  lias  been  recommended 
to  expose  the  juice  to  a  degree  of  cold  sufficient  to  con- 
geal the  aqueous  and  mucilaginous  parts.  After  a 
crust  of  ice  is  formed,  the  juice  is  poured  into  another 
vessel  :  and,  by  repeating  this  process  several  times, 
the  remaining  juice,  it  is  said,  has  been  concentrated 
to  eight  times  its  original  strength,  and  kept  without 
Buffering  any  material  change  for  several  years. 
Whylt  found  the  juice  of  lemon  to  allay  hysterical 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  after  various  oilier  medicines 
kad  been  ineffectual;  and  this  juice,  or 

that  of  oranges,  taken  to  the  quantity  of  four  or  six 
ounces  in  a  day,  has  sometimes  been  found  a 
in  Ihe  jaundice.    The  exterior  rind  of  the  lemon  is  a 
very  grateful  aromatic  bitter,  not  so  h 
and    yielding  in  distillation  a  less  quanlii 
which  is  extremely  light,  almost  coloui 
rally  brought  from  the  southern  parts  of  J 
the  name  of  Essence  of  Lemons.    The  lemon-peel, 
though  less  warm,  is  similar  in  its  qualities  to  that  ol 
the  orange,  and  is  employed  with  the  same  intentions. 
The  pharmacopoeias  direct  a  syrup  of  the  juice,  si/ru- 
pus  limonis,  and  the  peel  enters  into  some  vinous,  and 
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aqueous  bitter  infusions;  it  i>  also  ordered  to  lie  can- 
died ;   and  the  essential  oil   is  an   ingiedieilt  in  soniO 

formulas.  ,      .      ,   . 

The  citron-tree  is  also  lug  to  the 

lis  fruit 
dromtla,  which  is  larger  an 
than  the  lemon  :  but   in  all  oil 

The  citron  juice,  when  sweet- 
ened wiili  sugar,   is  called  by  the  Italians 
calro.    'I  iBmarck,  is  ano- 

ther variety  of  tin  I  imneus.     It  \n  as 

produced,  al  first,  casually,  by  an  (talis 
citron  on  a  stock  of  a  bergainol   pear-tree  ;  u  i 
fruit  produced  by  this  union  participated  both  ol  the 
and  the  pe.-i-tiee.    The  essence  prepared 
from  this  fruit  is  called  essence  of  berganiote  and  es 
sentiade  cedra. 
CI'TTA.    A  voracious  appetite. 

(  'IT  III   sIS.       ■- 

CIVET  CAT.     See  '/.itu  Ilium. 

CIVETTA,  (from  stbet,  Arabian  )  Zibethum. 
Civet;  an  unctuous  odoriferous  drug  used  by  per- 
fumers, collected  between   the  anus  and  the  organs  ol 

generation  of  a  fierce  carnivorous  quadruped  met  with 

and  ihe  Bast  and  West  Indies,  called  a  eivei- 
cat,  the  ViiH.rra  Zibethum  of  Linnteus,  hut  hearing  a 
eice  to  a  fox  or  marten  than  a  i  at. 

1  of  these  animals  have  been  brought  into 
Holland,  and  afford  a  considerable  branch  of  com- 
merce, particularly  at  Amsterdam.  The  civet  is 
squeezed  out  in  summer  every  other  day,  in  winter 
twice  a-week  :  the  quantity  procured  at  once  is  from 

two  scruples  to  a  drachm  or  more.    The  jj 
collected  is  much  purer  and  finer  than  that  which  the 
animal  sheds  against  shrubs  or  stones  in  its  native 
climates. 

Good  civet  is  of  a  clear  yellowish  or  brownish  co- 
lour, not  fluid  nor  hard,  but  about  the  consistence  of 
butter  or  honey,  and  uniform  throughout ;  of  a  very 
strong  smell;  quite  offensive  when  undiluted',  but 
when  only  a  small  portion  of  civet  is  mixed 
with  a  large  one  of  other  substances. 

Civet  unites  with  oils,  hut  not  with  alkohol.  Its 
nature  is  therefore  not  resinous. 

CLAP.     See  (lonurrlinn. 

CLA'RET.  (Ctarttum;  from  clarco,  to  be  clear.) 
A  French  wine,  that  may  he  given  with  meat  advan- 
tage, as  a  tonic  and  antiseptic,  where  red  port  wine 
with  ihe  patient';  and  in  typhoid  fevers  of 
children,  and  delicate  females,  it  is  far  preferable,  as  a 
common  drink. 

CLARE'TUM.  1.  The  wine  called  claret.  See 
Claret. 

i!.  A  wine  impregnated  with  spices  and  sugar,  called 
by  some  Vinum  Hippocruticum. 

3.  A.  Clarelum  purgatorium,  composed  of  a  vinous 
infusion  of  glass  of  antimony  with  cinnamon  water 
and  sugar,  is  mentioned  by  Schroeder. 

CLARIFICA'TIO.  The  depuration  of  anything, 
or  process  of  freeing  a  fluid  from  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter, or  feculenc 

["('LARK,  John.  The  name  of  John  Clark  has 
been,  for  a  longer  succession  of  years  than  any  other 
in  our  country,  distinguished  in  the  ranks  of  medical 
practitioners.  Of  the  earliest  physicikn  of  that  name, 
who  probably  came  from  England  in  l(i:il  or  1632,  and 
after  living  a  fr.w  years  in  Boston,  removed  to  Rhode 
Island,  where  he  died  April  20th,  1676.  filling  a  long 
course  of  service  in  administering  to  the  religious  as 
well  as  natural  wants  of  his  neighbours."  lie  was 
succeeded  by  several  individuals  of  the  same  name, 
who  were  all  conspicuous  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
-Tliuih,  Med.  Bioir.     A.] 

CLASS.  (CI  ass  is  ;  from  KaAtw,  con/rrcgo,  a  class 
being  nothing  more  than  a  multitude  assembled  apart.) 
The  name  of  a  primary  division  of  bodies  in  natural 
history. 

CLARY.    Bee  Salvia. 

<  LA  SIS.  (From  xXaot,  to  break.)  Clasma.  A 
fracture. 

CLA,  'STRUM.      (From   claudo,  to  shut.)     Clei- 
Ihruin  gutturit.     Any  aperture  which  has  a  power  of 
contracting  itself,  or  closing  its  orifice  by  any  means- 
!  the  throat. 

f'ni  stri  m  viKoiNiTATis.    The  hymen. 

U'RA.     (From  claudo,  to  shut.)    An  im- 
perforation  of  any  canal  or  cavity  in  the  body.    Thua 
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tlautura  uttM  is  a  preternatural  imperforation  of  the 
mn,  a  morbid  ini- 
perforation  of  the  Fallopian   lubes,   mentioned   by 
Kuysch  as  one  i 

Ruoosa.    Bee  Jlcorus  calamus. 

CLAVARIA.  (From  clava,  a  club.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  ,,i  plants,  Clue,  Cryptogamia;  Order, 
Fungi.    Club-shaped  fungus. 

Clavakia  corolloidib,  The  systematic  name 
ol  the  Fungus  corolioidet  of  Old  writers;  called  also 
crotelus.  It  was  once  used  as  a  strengthencr  and 
astringent 

CLAVA'TiO.     (From   clava,   a  club.)     A  sort  of 
articulation  without  motion,  where  the  parts  are,  as  it 
were,  driven  in  wilh  a  hammer,  like  the  teeth  in  the 
OompAostSf 

(JLAVATUS.  Clubbed.  Applied  to  parts  of 
plains,  as  the  stigma  of  the  Genipi. 

Clavkllatus.    (From  clavus,  a  wedge.     The  name 
cineres  clavellati  originated  from  the  little  . 
billets,  into  which  the  wood  was  cut  to  hum  lor  po- 
lassa.)     See  Potassa  impura. 

CLA'VICLE.  (Clanicula,  diminutive  of  cluvis ; 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  an  ancient  key.)  Col- 
lar hone.     'I'he  clavicle  is  placed  at  the  root  of  the 

neck,  and  at  the  upper  part  oi'  the  breast,  it  extends 
across,  from  the  tip  of  the  ^boulder  to  the  upper  pan  of 
the  sternum;  it  is  around  hone,  a  little  flattened  to- 
wards the  end,  which  joins  the  scapula  ;  it  is  curved 
like  an  Italic  8,  having  one  curve  turnedjput  towards 
the  breast:  it  is  useful  as  an  arch,  suppoi 
shoulders,  preventing  them  from  falling  forwards  upon 
the  breast,  and  making  tie  hands  strong  antagonists  to 
each  other;  which,  without  this  steadying,  they  could 
nut  ha>.  i 
1.  The  thoracic  end,  that  next  the  sternum,  or  what 
ailed  the  inner  head  of  the  clavicle,  is  round 
and  flat,  or  button  like  ;  and  it  is  received  into  a  suita- 
ble hollow  on  the  upper  piece  of  the  sternum.  It  is 
not  only,  like  other  joints,  surrounded  by  a  i 
purse;  it  is  further  provided  with  a  small  moveable 
which,  like  a  friction  wheel  in  machinery, 
Baves  the  parts  and  facilitates  the  motions,  and  moves 

continually  as  the  clavicle  moves. 

•2.  Hut  the  outward  end  of  the  clavicle  i- 
as  ii  approaches  the  scapula,  and  the  ed::«>  of  that  flat- 
nCBS  is  turned  to  the  edge  of  the  flattened  acromion,  so 
that  they  touch  but  in  one  single  point.     This  outer 
end  of  the  clavicle,  and  lie'  cone,  ponding  point  of  the 

acromion,  are  flattened  and  covered  with  a  crust  ol 

cartilage  ;  hut  the  motion  here  is  very  slight  and  quite 
insensible;  they  are  tied  lii inly  by  strong  ligaments; 
and  we  may  consider  this  as  almost  a  fixed  point,  for 
little  motion  of  I  he  scapula  upon  the  ( la  vide  : 
but  there  is  much  motion  of  the  clavicle  upon  the 
breast,  foi  serves  as  a  shaft,  or  avis,  firmly 

lied  to  the  scapula,  upon  which  the  scapula  moves  and 
tin  us,  being  connected  with  the  trunk  only  by  this 
single  point,  viz.  the  articulation  of  the  clavicle  with 
die  breas 

CLAVI'CULA.    SeeC/n 

CLAVI'OULUB. 

CLA  \  IS.     (From  claudo,  to  shut.)     The  clavicle. 

CLA'VUS.  (A  nail.)  1.  A  com  called  clavus, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  head  ol'  a  nail;  Ecp/iyma 
Good.  A  roundish,  homy,  cutaneous  e.Mu- 
berance,  With  a  central  nucleus,  sensible  at  its  base; 
found  chiefly  on  the  toes,  from  the  pressure  ol'  tight 
shoes. 

2.  A  painful  and  often  an  intermitting  affection  of 
the  head,  and  mostly  a  severe  pulsating  pain  ih  the 
forehead,  which  may  he  covered  by  one's  thumb, 
gil  iug  a  sensation  like  as  if  a  nail  were'  driven  inlo  the 
part.  When  connected  with  hysterics,  it  is  called 
Clavus  hystt  rieus. 

3.  An  artificial  palate. 
•1.  Diseased  uterus. 

Clavus  hystericus.    Bee  Clavus. 

OCULORCM.     A  staphyloma,  or  tumour  on 
the  eyelids.  .  , 

(LAN  Argillaceous  earth,    ol    Which 

ind  being  opaque  and  nonciys- 

,    f  dull  fracture,  afford  no  good  princi- 

,    as  tiiej   aie  ex- 

ribuied  m  nature,  ami  are  used  in  many 

arts,  they  deserve  particular  attention.     The  argilla- 

ceotis  minerals  are  all  smiltciently  sort  to  be  scratched  I 
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by  iron;  they  have  a  dull  or  even  earthy  fVartuMh 
they  exhale,  when  breathed  on,  a  peculiar  ,„  pi! 
called  argillaceous,  'i'he  clays  form  will,  water  a 
plastic  paste,  possessing  considerable  tenacity  which 
hardens  with  heal,  so  as  to  strike  tire  with  steel 
Maries  and  chalks  al.-o  soften  in  water,  but  their 
pasie  is  not  tennceous,  nor  does  it  acquire  a  siliceous 
.n  the  fire.  The  aflinity  of  the  clays  for 
mois.  .re  is  manifested  by  their  sticking  to  the  toneue 
and  by  the  intense  heal  necessary  to  make  them  per' 
fectly  dry.  The  odour  asciilied  to  clays  breathed 
upon,  is  due  to  the  oxide  of  iron  mixed  with  them 
Absolutely  pure  clays  emit  no  smell. 

1.  Porcelain  earth,  (he  kaolin  of  the  Chinese  —This 
mineral  is  friable,  meagre  to  the  touch,  and'  when 
pure,  tonus  with  difficulty  a  paste  with  water.' 

2.  Potter's  ,l„,j,  or  plastic  clay— The  clays  of  this 
variety  are  compact,  smooth,  and  almost  unctuous  to 
the  touch,  and  may  be  polished  by  (he  fiii"er  when 
(hey  are  dry.  They  have  a  great  affinity  To  water 
form  a  tenacious  paste,  and  adhere  strongly  to  the 
tongue. 

:i.  Loam— This  is  an  impure  potter's  clay,  mixed 
w ith  mica  and  iron  ochre. 

4.  Variegated  clay. — Is  striped  or  spotted  with 
white,  red,  or  yellow  colours. 

y.— Colour,  gray  or  grayish-yellow. 
(i.    Claystone.-^-Cotbw,    gray,    of  various   shades, 
sometimes  red,  and  spotted,  or  striped. 

late. — (.'(dour,  light  gn  enish  gray. 

8.  Polishing  slate  ol'  Werner. — Colour,  cream-yel- 
low, in  alternate  snipes. 

9.  Common  vlaij  may  he  considered  to  be  the  same 
as  loam. 

Clay,  pure.    Bee  Alumina. 

Clay-slack.  Argillaceous  slate.  Argillite  of  Kir- 
wan.  A  mineral  which  is  extensively  distributed, 
forming  a  part  of  both  primitive  and  transition  moun- 
i     'aie,  is  lb, mil  in  many  countries. 

[J' CLAYTON,  Dr.  John,  an  eminent  bolanisi  and 
physician,  of  Virginia,  was  bqrn  in  England  in  1685, 
iridxame  to  Virginia  in  1705,  and  resided  near  Wil- 
liamsburg. He  was  elected  a  member  of  several  of  the 
firel  liteiary  societies  of  Europe)  and  corresponded 
wilh  many  of  the  most  learned  naturalists  of  that  pe- 
riod. As  a  practical  botanist,  he  was.  probably,  not 
inferior  to  any  one  of  tl.e  age.  lie  passed  a  long  life 
ill"  and  describing  the  plants  of  his  country, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  enlarged  the  botanical  cata- 
logue as  much  as  any  man  who  ever  lived.  lie  is  the 
author  of  "  Flora  V  irgiuica,"  a  work  published  by 
Grohovius  at  Leyden,  8vo.  in  1739,  1743,  and  1762. 
lie  published  in  the  philosophical  transactions  several 
communications,  treating  of  the  culture  of  the  differ- 
ent species  of  tobacco,  and  an  ample  account  ol  the 
medicinal  plants  which  he  had  discovered  in  Virginia. 
lie  also  left  behind  him  two  volumes  of  manuscript 
neatly  prepared  for  the  press,  and  a  Hortus  Siccus  with 
marginal  miles  and  references  foi  the  engraver  wlw 
should  prepare  the  plates  for  his  proposed  work.  'lie 
died  December  loth,  1773,  in  the  88th  year  id'  his  age. 
Dming  the  year  preceding  his  decease,  such  was  the 
vigour  of  his  constitution,  even  at  this  advanced  pe- 
riod, and  such  was  his  zeal  in  botanical  researches, 
thai  he  made  a  botanical  tour  through  Orange  County; 
and  it  is  believed  that  he  had  visited  most  of  the  set 
ol  Virginia.  His  character  stands  very  high 
as  a  man  of  integrity,  and  OS  a  good  citizen." — Thach. 
■     A.l 

["  CLA  YTON,  Dr.  Joshua,  was  Governor  of  the 

Si  ale  of  Delaware,  and  a  member  of  the  Culled  Slates 

mas  InghU  respectable 

in  Hie  medical  profession,  in  which  be  practised  for 

"'inim'be  addressed  a  friend  as  follows:  '■During 

the  '«■«■  ^"■•,l'<>  Peruvian  bark  ":T  m'VmiXiib'ie 
dear      I  was  at   thai   time  engaged   in   considerate 

'lice  and  was  under  .he  necessity  ol  seeking  a  sub 

Se  Peruvian  bark.     I  "JW? *£«£ 

poplar,  Uriodendrm,  tuhpifera,  had  J™™*™* 

i   i  ,,...r  iliiii  ihe   Peruvian,  and  less  asiiingtnty. 

ii:;;V    ''tun)  an-- 1  those  uuahli.,,  I  added  to  It 

,,  ,  i        ,  equal  quantity  of  (he  hark  ol  the  root  of 

o„d  c.rniis  Ho.ula,  and  half  the  quantity  ol  the 

inside  I'  uk  of  the  «  hue  oak  iree.     This  remedy  1  pre- 

1,'r  bed  for  several  wars,  in  every  case  in  which  1 

conceived  the  l'eruvian  bark  necessary  or  proper,  with 
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(it  hast  equal  if  not  supei  ior  success.  I  n.-cd  it  in  every 
i  intermittent,  tions,  anil 

in  short,  bility." —  'J'kai 

■  \  AGE.  'J  bit  leriii  is  appli 
nical  division  o/  crystals,  by  showing 
whicli  their  (am  s  IO  ,|, .,,.,. 

mutual  inclination  of  these  lamina  .  Wer- 
ner called  _■ ,  l>ut  lu;  attended  only  to  the 
number  bf  directions  in  which  this  mechanical  diw 
*$nu  of  the  plates,  or  cleavage,  could 
tin-  interior  ol  many  minerals,  the  direction  of  the 
may  be  frequently  seen,  without  using  any 
mechanical  \  iolence. 

CLEAVERS.    See  Galium  aparine. 

SHORN,  Georoe,  was  born  near  Edinburgh, 
in  171(3,  and,  after  studying  in  that  city,  went  at  the 
age  ot*  twenty  to.  Minorca,  as  a  regimental  Burgeon. 
During  the  thirteen  years  that  he  spent  there,  he  sedu- 
lously studied  the  natural  productions  of  the  island. 
In  1750,  coming  to  London,  he  published  liis  "Treatise 
on  llie  Diseases  of  Minorca,"  whicli  displays  great  ob- 
servation and  ability,  lie  then  went  to  Dublin,  and 
gave  lectures  on  anatomy  with  such  success,  that  lie 
was  soon  after  appointed  public  professor ;  and.  in  1771, 
an  honorary  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
there.    He  died  in  1789. 

Clki'uion.  Clidion.  The  epithet  of  a  pastil,  de- 
scribed by  Galen  and  Paulus  .Kfuncta  ;  and  it  is  the 
Dame  also  ol  an  epitheiu  described  by  A6tius, 

Cleiuo'ma.  (From  xXticlow,  to  close.)  A  pastil,  or 
troch.    Also  the  clavicle, 

OLEIDOMASTOIDE'US.  (From  K\ets,  the  clavi- 
cle, ;uid  /i!is-a£i^>;j,  the  mastoid  process.)  Bee  Stano- 
ch  alu  mastoiti 

CLE18A  (JllA.  (From  xXcif,  the  clavicle,  and  ay  pa, 
a  prey.)    Tiie  gout  jn  the  articulation  of  the  clavicles. 

Clei  tiiko.v  (From  trXcidu,  to  shut.)  See  Ctaus- 
trvm. 

CLE'MATIS.  (From  /cXr//m,  a  tendril ;  so  named 
from  its  climbing  up  trees,  or  any  thing  it  can  fasten 
upon  with  its  tendrils.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
'in  the  Linneean  system.  Class,  Polyandria;  Order, 
Polygynia. 

Clematis  recta.  The  systematic  name  of  Hie 
upright  virgin's-bower.  Flammula  Juris.  Clematis 
—foliis  prnnalts,  fulivlis  ovato  lanceolatis  integerri- 
v  credo,  Jluribus  pi  ntapetalis  tetrapelalisqut 
of  "Linnaeus-  More  praises  have  been  bestowed  upon 
the  virtue  Which  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are  said   to 

possess,  when  exhibited  internally,  as   antu 

by  foreign  ph)  sicians,  than  its  trials  in  this  country  can 
justify.  The  powdered  leaves  are  sometimes  applied 
externally  to  ulcers,  as  an  escharotic 

Clematis  vitalba.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
traveller's-joy.  yitalba;  Atragcjie;  fwrna ;  Cle- 
matis arthragCTU  ol  Thenpliia.-lus.  This  plant  is  com- 
mon in  our  hedges,  and  is  the  Clematis— foliis  pinna 
tins,  folioiis  cordatis  seandeniibus,  of  Chilians.  Its 
leaves,  when  fresh, produce  a  warmth  on  the  tongue, 
and  if  the  chewing  is  continued,  blisters  arise.  The 
same  eii'ect  follows  their  being  rubbed  on  the  skin. 
The  plant  has  been  administered  internally  to  cure 
lues  venerea,  scrofula,  and  rheumatism.  In  France, 
the  young  sprouts  are  eaten,  when  boiled,  as  hoplops 
are  in  this  country. 

Cli.mati  tis.     The  same  as  clematis. 

Cleo'nis  collyrium.  The  name  of  a  collyrium 
Inscribed  by  <  ii 

ClboKis  gluten.  An  astringent  formula  of  myrrh, 
frankjneense,  and  white  of  egg  mixed  together. 

(le  I'svdra.  (From /cXt-TU,  to  conceal,  and  vSoip, 
Water.)  Properly,  an  instrument  to  measure  time  bj 
the  dropping  of  water  through  a  hole,  from  one  vessel 
to  another;  but  it  is  used  to  e 

perforated  in  the  same  manner,  ll  is  also  an  instru- 
ment mentioned  by  Paracelsus,  conlrhed  to  convey 
snU'iimiiiations  to  the  uterus  in  hysterical  cases. 

CLEYER,  Andrew,  was  bom  at  Cassel,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  L7l.li  century.  A  tier  study  in:: 
he  went  as  physician  to  Batavia,  where  In 
many  years.  He  transmitted  several  interesting  com- 
munications to  the  Imperial  Academy,  of  which  he 
had  been  chosen  a  member,  particularly  "  An  Account 
of  Hydatids  found  in*  Human  Stomach,"  and     Ol 

the  Custom   of  the    Indians  of  taking   Opiui 
descriptions  and  drawings  of  the  plants  indigenous  in 
Java,  especially  the  moxa,  ginseng,  and  tea  plant.    He 
238 
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likewise  published,  in  ICHO,  a  curiom?  specimen  <il 
Chinese  medicine. 

Quasi   nahbavos;  from   /caXmrVw,  to 
A  portable  Furnace,  or  still,  ha  which  the 
materials  to  be  wrought  on  are  shut  up. 

CLIFTON,  Francis,  after  studying  at  Oxford, 
came  U)  I  ondon,  and  w  as  admitted  fellow  oi  the  <  lol- 
lese  of  Physicians,  as  well  as  of  the  Royal  Society, 
about  the  year  1730.  Two  years  after,  be  published 
on  "The  State  of  Physic,  ancient  and  model  ii,  with  a 
Plan  for  improving  it;"  in  which  n  law  is  proposed, 
lo  compel  practitioners  to  send  to  a  public  institution 
descriptions  of  the  several  cases  which  come  under 
theii  care.  He  was  also  author  of  "A  plain  and  sun; 
Way  of  practising  Physic  :"  and  translated  some  parts 
of  Hippocrates  into  English,  with  notes. 

Clima'cter.   (From  xAiuagu,  to  proceed  gradually.) 
jression  of  the  life  of  man.    It  is  usually  di- 
vided into  periods  of  seven  -. 

Bee  Septenary. 

CLIMATE.  The  prevailing  constitution  of  the  at- 
mosphere, relative  to  heat,  wind,  and  moisture,  pecu- 
liar to  any  region.  This  depends  chiefly  on  the  lati- 
tude at  the  place,  its  elevation  above  the  level  ol  the 
sea,  and  its  insular  or  continental  position.  Springs 
which  issue  from  a  considerable  depth,  and  caves 
about  50  feet  under  the  surface,  preserve  a  uniform 
temperature  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season. 
This  is  the  mean  ti  mpeiature  of  that  country. 

It  appearsjery  probable,  that  the  climates  of  Euro- 
pean countries  were  more  severe  in  ancient  times  than 
they  are  at  present.  Cajsar  says,  that  the  vine  could 
not  be  cultivated  ill  Gaul,  on  account  of  its  winler- 
e.iiii.  The  rein-deer,  now  found  only  in  thezoneof 
Lapland,  was  then  an  inhabitant  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Tiber  was  frequently  frozen  over,  and  the  ground 
about  Home  covered  with  snow  for  several  weeks  to- 
gether, which  almost  never  happens  in  our  times. 
The  Rhine  ami  the  Danube,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
were  generally  frozen  over  for  several  months  of  win- 
I  ter.  The  barbarians,  who  overran  the  Roman  empire  a 
U-\v  centuries  afterward,  transported  their  armies  and 
i.  e  the  Ice  of  bhesejiven.  The  improve- 
ment thai  is  continually  taking  place  in  the  climate  of 
proves,  that  the  power  of  man  extends  to 
ia,  which,  from  the  magnitude  and  variety 
of  their  causes,  seemed  entirely  beyond  his  control. 
At  Guiana,  in  South  America,  within  lived.  : 
the  line,  the  inhabitants  living  amid  immense  Ion  sis,  a 
century  ago,  were  obliged  to  alleviate  the  severity  of 
the  cold  by  .evening  fires.  Even  the  duration  of  the 
rainy  season  has  been  shortened  by  the  clearing  of  the 
country,  and  the  warmth  is  so  increased,  that  a  fire 
now  would  be  deemed  an  annoyance.  It  thunders 
continually  in   the   woods,  rarely  in  the   cultivated 

Drainage  of  the  ground,  and  removal  of  forests, 
hfijvever,  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the  sources  of 
the  increasi  d  warmth  of  the  Italian  winters.  Chemi- 
cal writers  have  omitted  to  notice  an  astronomical 
cause  of  the  progressive  amelioration  of  the  climates 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  In  consequence  of  the 
apogee  portion  of  toe  terrestrial  orbit  being  contained 
between  our  vernal  and  autumnal  equinox,  our  .sum- 
mer half  of  the  year,  or  the  interval  which  elapses 
between  the  sun's  crossing  the  equator  in  spring,  and 
in  autumn,  is  about  eevi  n  days  longer  than  our  winter 
hall  year.  Hence  also,  one  reason  tor  the  relative 
coldness  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

[While  Dr.  Priestley  was  engaged,  during  the  month 

of  July,  1HU1,  in  making  experiments  with  a  doubts 
convex  lens  upon  some  metallic  substances  at  Northum- 
berland*) in  Pennsylvania,  he  wrote  thus  to  Dr.  Mitchill : 
"If  I  have  a  few  days  more  sunshine,  I  shall  finish 
what  1  am  about,  and  write  the  next  post.  Happily 
we  are  never  long  without  sunshine,  whereas  in  Ens- 
land  I  have  often  waited  months;  and  the  days  in 
which  I  could  use  a  binning  lens  have  not,  I  am"  con- 
fident, exceeded  one  fortnight  in  some  whole  years 
and  1  have  often  watched  every  gleam  the  year 
through.  I  think  the  climate,  of  this  country  greatly 
preferable  to  that  of  England."— Med.  Repot.    A.] 

CI. ['.MAX.  '.From  aXi.uu fu,  to  proceed.)  A  name 
of  some  antidotes,  which,  in  regular  proportion  in- 
creased  or  diminished  the  ingredients  of  which  it 'was 
Composed,  e.  g.  ft.  (Jhama-dryos  jjjj.  Ccntaurii  ?ii 
Hyperici  Jj.  "* 
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Climbing'  birthwort.    See  Aristolodiia  clcmatitis. 

Climb, n*  stem.     See  Caulis. 

CLINICAL.  (Clinicus;  from  jcXtm,  a  bed.)  Any 
Ming  concerning  a  bed:  thus  clinical  lectures,  notes, 
a  clinical  physician,  tc. ;  which  mean  lectures  given 
at  the  bedside,  observations  taken  from  patients  when 
in  bed,  a  physician  who  visits  ids  patients  io  their 
bed,  &c. 

CLINKSTONE.  A  stone  of  an  imperfectly  slaty 
nature,  which  rings  like  metal,  when  struck  with  a 
hammer. 

CLINOID.  (Clinoidcvs ;  from  nXivn,  a  bed,  and 
u$of,  resemblance.)  Resembling  a  bed.  Tlie  four 
processes  surrounding  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid 
hone  are  so  called,  of  which  two  are  anterior,  and  two 
posterior. 

Clinomastoide'us.  A  corruption  of  cleidomastai- 
deus,     See  Sterna  eieido-vnastoideus. 

CLINOM  KTER.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
dip  of  mineral  strata. 

i  s.  A  chemical  term  denoting  mineral  com- 
pound spirits ;  but  antimony  is  considered  as  the  basis 
clys.-i.     See  Clyssus. 

iuiiis  Museums.     See  Erector  clitoridis. 

CLI'TOBIS.  (From  xXttO),  to  enclose,  or  hide;  be- 
cause ii  is  hid  by  the  labia  piuiendorum.)  < 
A  small  glandiform  body,  like  a  penis  in  miniature, 
and,  like  it,  covered  with  a  prepuce,  or  fore-skin.  It 
is  situated  above  the  nymphs,  and  before  the  opening 
of  the  urinary  passage  of  women.  Anatomy  has  dis- 
covered, that  the  clitoris  is  composed,  like  the  penis, 
of  a  cavernous  substance,  and  of  a  glans,  which  has 
no  perforation,  but  is  like  that  of  the  penis,  exquisitely 
sensible.  The  clitoris  is  the  principal  seat  of  plea- 
sure: during  coition  it  is  distended  with  blood,  and 
after  the  venereal  orgasm  n  becomes  flaccid  and  falls. 
have  occurred  where  the  clitoris  was  BO  en- 

to  enable  tin- ten. ale  to  have  venereal  com 
luerce  with  others;  and,  in  Paris,  this  fact  was  made 
a  public  exhibition  of  to  the  faculty.  Women  thus 
formed  appear  to  partake,  in  their  general  form,  less 
of  the  female  character,  and  are  termed  hermaphro- 
dites. The  clitoris  in  children  is  larger,  in  proportion, 
than  in  full-grown  women :  it  often  projects  beyond 
the  external  labia  at  birth. 

CLITORI'SMUS.  (From  icXciJopts ;  the  clitoris.) 
An  enlargement  of  the  clitoris. 

CLONIC.  (From  K/Wta>,tomoveto  andfro.)  See 
Convulsion. 

Clono'des.  (From  kXowui,  to  agitate.)  A  strong 
unequal  pulse. 

CLONUS.     (From  kXovcu,  to  agitate.)    The  name 

of  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class,  JVearoses;  Order, 

.  of  Good's   Nosology.     Clonic  spasm,  com 

prising  tiix  species:  Clonus  singultus,  sUmutaUo,pah 

pitatio,  nil  tiiniio,  subsultus,  andpandiculatioi 

i'M'l.oSSEY,  Samuel,  M.l).  was  an  Irish  physi- 
cian, of  verj  respectable  attainments,  who  established 
himself  Ur  medical  practice  in  New-York.  He  had, 
previously  to  bis  arrival  in  America,  attained  a  I jiuii 

i  eminence  in  the  medical  profession,  both  as 
a  practitioner,  and  an  author  of  an  interesting  volume 
on  morbid  anatomy  ;  this  was  entitled  "  <  Ibsen  ations 

on  91 ■  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Human  Body,  chiefly 

taken  from  the  Dissections  of  Morbid  Bodies  ;"  it  was 
published  in  London  in  lTt>:t.  He  was  for  a  short 
time  chosen  to  the  anatomical  chair,  and  the  profes- 
sorship of  Natural  Philosophy  in  King's  Coll 
Columbia  College.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  tirsl 
medical  school  in  New- York,  in  1768, Dr. Clossey  was 
Chosen  the  professor  of  Anatomy,  and  directed  his  la- 
bours with  great  assiduity  to  the  establishment  ol  thai 
institution.  Political  difficulties  in  the  American  go- 
vernment, caused  him  to  return  to  his  own  country, 
w  here  he  died  a  short  time  after  his  arrival." — Thaclt. 
Jled.  Biog.     A.) 

CLOVE.     See  Eugenia  carynphyllata. 
iurf*    See  Atyrtus  earyophyllata. 

See  DianOius  caryophyUua. 
mthus  caryophijllus. 

Clovt  n-h'iif.     See  Leaf. 

CLOWES,  William,  an  emi it  English  surgeon 

.in  century,  received  ins  education  under 
George  Rente,  whose  skill  be  strongly  commends.  At 
let  serving  for  some  time  professionally  in  the  navy, 
he  settled  in  London,  and  was  made  surgeon  to  Christ's 

ind  St.  Bartholomew's  hospitals,  and  anneait  to  have 
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had  considerable  practice.  In  1586,  he  was  sent  to  th« 
i,o\y  Countries,  to  the  assistance  of  the  army  under 

s,  m.e,  ,  V"  'br ;  and  on  liis  return  was  appointed 
wugeon  to  the  Queen.  His  works  are  in  the  English 
'anguage,  but  e\  nice  much  learning,  as  w  ell  as  skill  in 
Jus  protession.    The  first  which  he  published  was  on 

the  hies  venerea,  in  1585;  in  which  he  notices  the  in- 
creasing  frequency  ol  that  disease,  and  states  that  in 
h^rfnff,  .'I'll.  "Jr"  "1,oroa  1""^»<1  Patients  la- 


bouring undent  at  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital.  But 
his  most  celebrated  publication  appeared  three  year* 
alter,  on  the  method  of  treating  wounds  of  vaiious 


kinds  the  result  of  extensive  experience,  sanctioned 
by  references  to  the  most  approved  writers.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  an  enlarged  understanding, 
and  was  very  severe  on  all  quacks  and  impostors;  and 
he  may  justly  be  reckoned  among  the  restorers  and  im- 
provers ol  surgery  in  modern  times. 

CLUNE'SIa.  (From  dunes,  the  buttocks)  An 
inflammation  of  the  buttocks: 

CLU  PEA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes,  in  the 
LinnaMii  system. 

Clupka  alosa.  The  Linnsan  name  for  the  shad 
or  chad,  the  flesh  of  which  is  by  some  commended  as 
a  restorative. 

[Clupea  is  the  generic  name  for  the  herring  tribe, 
to  which  the  shad"  belongs,  and  which  is  the  best  and 
largest  of  them  all.  It  is  one  of  the  most  excellent 
eatable  fish  that  frequents  the  waters  of  the  United 
Spates,  It  is  a  migratory Jiah  appearing  onourcoast 
in  March  and  April,  and  disappearing  by  June.  It 
comes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  its  course 
northwardly,  ascends  our  fresh  water  rivers  to  deposile 
its  spawn,  it  is  taken  in  immense  numbers  in  the 
Delaware,  the  Hudson,  anil  the  Connecticut  rivers,  ii» 
April  and  May.  After  depositing  its  spawn  in  the 
upper  and  small  brancnes>of  tb  ams,  the 

shad  returns  to  the  ocean,  so  altered  iu  shape  and  size 
as  hardly  to  be  known  for  the  same  fish;  and  hence  it 
is  called  maugre  shad,  no)  tit  to  eat,  and  not  sutlcrcd 
to  be  sold  in  the  New-Yolk  markets.     A.] 

Clopea  ENCB.ASICOLUS.  The  anchovy,  a  little  fish 
found  in  great  abundance  about  the  island  of  Gorgoha, 
near  Leghorn,  it  is  prepared  for  sale,  by  salting  and 
pickling,  it  is  supposed  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans prepared  a  kind  ofgarum  lor  the  table  from  this 
fish,     lis  principal  use  is,  as  a  sauce  for  seasoning. 

CLTJ'SIA.     (So  called  in  memory  of  Charles  Clu- 
sius,  an  eminent  botanist.)      The  name  of  a 
plants  jn   file   Linna.au  system.      Class,  Polygamia ; 
Order,  Manacia.    Balsam-tree* 

CLl/jSTEBT.     See  Rapemus. 

CLU'TIA.  (Named  after  Cluyt,  and  sometimes 
spelled  cluytia.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Liuna'nu  system.     Class,  Dimcia;  Order,  Gynandria. 

CtUTIA  KLUTHEniA.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  which  is  by  some  supposed  to  atlbrd  the  cascarilla 
bark. 

Clcy'tia.     See  Clutti. 

CI.  Y  DON.  KXvSuiv.  A  fluctuation  and  flatulency 
in  the  stomach. 

CLYPEA'LIS.  (From  clypeus,  a  shield.)  Formed 
like  a  shield. 

CLY'SMUS.  (From  xAugw,  to  wash.)  Clysma. 
A  glyster. 

(iassis.  Clissus.  A  term  anciently  used  by  the 
Chemists  for  medicines  made  by  the  reunion  of  differ- 
ent principles,  as  oil,  sal',  and  spirit,  by  long  digestion  ; 
but  it  is  not  now  practised,  and  the  term  is  almost  lost, 
s  ANT1MON1I.  Clyssus  miiuralis.  A  weak 
acid  of  sulphur. 

Clv/stkr.  {Clysterivm.  From  aAujV,  to  cleanse.) 
A  glyster.    See  / 

Cn«  mi  a.  (From  Kv,m,  the  tibia.)  Any  part  con- 
nected with  the  tibia.  . 

(\KHo,>AeTYL.*.'.s.      (From  Kvnur,,  the  ',1  .     a nd 
iuKlvXos,  a  flnger,  or  toe.)      A   muscle   the  ongm  of 
„hnV,   is.,,  the  tibia,  ana  insertion  ...  the  toes.      See 
turum  pedis. 

CNF.  SIS.  A  (From  Kyaw,  <o  scratch.)     Cmsmos.    A 

''''('mI'i'i'Von.'  (From  kvikos,  cnicus,  and  cXawv,  oil.) 
Oil  made  of  the  seeds  of  cnicus.  Its  virtues  are  the 
same  with  those  of  the  ricinus,  but  in  an  inferior  de- 

CNI'CTJS.  (From  niw,  to  scratch.)  The  plant 
aged  by  Hippocrates  by  tf.is  name,  is  supposed  to  be 
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(he  carthamus ;  but  modo  rn  botanists  exclude  it  from 
the  species  of  this  plant. 

omhuus.     'I'll  s  systematic  name  of  the 
nodding  cnicus,  tbe  tendei    stalks  of  which  b 
boiled  and  peeled,  eaten  h  .  tbi  g  food. 

Cnicus  lanatus.  Cha  mcetim  verum.  The  distaff 
thistle.     Formerly  used  aj  a  depuration,  hut  now  for- 

9  olrraceus.  Round -leaved  meadow  thistle. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  boiled  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Euro]  as  we  do  cabbaue. 

CNIOUS   SYLVBSTKIS.     &2e  Ccntaurca  benedicta, 

China  grana.    See  Daphne  meiermm. 

'■'sum  cocci.    See  DapArmnetereum. 

CnidII  krana.     Sice  Daf  hncmcirreum. 

Cnido'sis.     (From  KvtS>i,  the  nettle.) 

1.  An  itching  sensation,  such  as  is  perceived  from 
the  nettle. 

•2.  A  dry  ophthalmy. 

Cnifo'tks.    An  itching. 

Cni's.mos.     Pee  Cuefis. 

Cny'ma.  (From  kvi iu,  to  scrape,  or  grate.)  In  Hip- 
pocrates  it  signifies  a  rasur« ,  puncture,  or  vellication : 
also  the  same  as  cnesis. 

CoadunatjE.      (From  coadunarc,  to  join  or  gather 
together}    The  name  of  an  order  of  plants,  in  Lin- 
Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method. 

COA'GULAB  I.E.  PossJ  sSlng  the  property  of  co- 
agulation.   Bee  Album*  ». 

liable  lymph.    See  JUbumen. 

COAGULA  NT.  (Cong  i  lans  ;  from  coa«ulo,  to  in- 
crassate,  or  curdle.)    Havuij  the  power  of  coagulating 

the  blood  or  juices  flowing  ilom  it. 

COAGULATION.  {Citigulatit ;  from  con,  and 
«.go,  to  drive  together.)  Tlal;  separation  of  the  coagu- 
lalile  particles,  contained  in  any  fluid,  (torn  the  more 
thin  and  not  coaguiable  particles:  thus,  when  milk 
curdles,  the  coaguiable  panicles  form  the  curd;  and 
when  acids  are  thrown  into  any  fluid  containing  co- 
aguiable panicles,  they  form  W  hal  is  called  a  coagulum. 

COA'GL'LU  M.     A  term  applied  frequently 
and  other  fluids,  when  they  assume  a  jelly-like  con- 
sistency. 

Coaoulum  alominis.  Tl»is  is  made  by  beating  the 
white  of  eggs  with  a  little  alum,  until  it  tonus  a  co- 
agulant. It  is  recommended  as  an  efficacious  applica- 
tion to  relaxations  of  the  conjunctive  membrane  of 
the  eve. 

COAIC.     Charred  coal. 

["The  substance  tailed  cole  is  light,  spongy,  and 
of  a  shining  steel-gray  colour.  It  bums  li 
than  coal,  but  produces  a  great  heat,  and  does  not  cake 
nor  smoke.  The  preparation  of  coke  may  be  con- 
ducted in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  charcoal  from 
wood.  By  this  process,  from  '(H)  to  11(10  lbs.  <.('  coke 
are  obtained  from  one  ton  of  coal;  but  the  volatile 
products,  consisting  of  bitumen,  or  coal-tar,  and  am- 
monia, are  lost.  For  collecting  these,  a  plan  has  been 
contrived  by  Lord  Dundonald,  and  successfully  exe- 
cuted. The  coke  is  prepared  in  ovens,  or  stoves, 
almost  close  ;  and  from  120  tons  of  coal  are  collected 
about  3$  tons  of  tar,  and  a  quantity  of  aminoniacal 
salt." — Clcac.  M/n. 

In  tbe  modern  process  of  caking  gas  for  burning 
from  bituminous  coal,  the  proai  arises  principally  from 
preserving  the coak  and  ammoi.iacal  Jii|Uor,  while  most 
of  the  tar  is  decomposed  and  converted  into  gas.     A.] 

COAL.    A  combustible  mineral,  of  which  there  are 

lecies. 

Ooalthrn.*:  febrks.      (From  con,  and  alternus, 

alternate.)      Fevers  mentioned  by  Bellini,  which  he 

as  two  fevers  affecting  the  same  patient,  and 

the  paroxysm  of  one  approaching'  as  that  of  the  other 

subsides. 

COARCTATIO.  (From  coarcto,  to  straighten.) 
The  contraction  or  diminution  of  any  thin:;.  For 
merly  applied  to  the  pulse:  it  meant  a  lessening  in 
number. 

COARCTATUS.    Crowds  1.  A  panicle  is  so  called, 
which  is  dense  or  crowded;  a=  in  Phleum  paniculalum. 
the  inflorescence  of  which  lo  iks,  at  first  sight,  like  a 
cylindrical  spike;  but  when  Lent  to  either  si 
rates  into  branched  lobes,  constituting  a  real  panicle. 

Coarticula'tio.     (From  con,  and  art::  i 
articulation.)     That  sort  of   articulation  which  has 
manifest  motion. 

COBALT.    A  brittle,  somewhat  soft,  but  difficultly 
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fusible  metal,  of  a  reddish-gray  colour,  of  little  hislrr, 
and  a  sp.gr.  of  8.6.      Its  melting  point  is  said  lo  be  130° 

Wedgewd  "  '' '"  Itsores  with 

nickel,  a:  '     the   OOBBll    of 

llj      n1  i     -  b  pro] i    h 

separate  tliero,  calcine  with  tour  parts  ol 

nitre,  and  wash  away,  With  hot  water,  the  soluble  ar- 
seniate  of  potassa.  Dissolve  the  residuum  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  immerse  a  plate  of  iron  in  the  solu- 
tion, to  precipitate  (he  copper.  Filler  the  liquid  and 
e\aporate  to  dryness.  Digesl  the  mass  with  water  of 
amnion  i  a,  which  will  dissolve  only  the  oxides  of  nickel 

and  cobalt.    Having  expelled  tl sofas  of  alkali  by 

iieat  from  the  clear  ammoniac al  solution, 
add  cautiously  water  of  potassa,  which  will  precipi- 
tate (he  oxide  Of  nickel.     Filler  immediately,  and  boil 

the  liquid,  which  will  throw  flown  the  pure  oxide  of 
cobalt.    It  is  reduced  to  the  metallic- state  by  ignition 

in  contact  with  lamp-black  and  oil.     Laugiei  treats 
the  above  amjnoniacal  solution  with  oxalic  acid,    lie 
then  ivdisMihcs  the  precipitated  oxalates  of  nickel  and 
cobalt  in  concentrated  water  of  ammonia,  an 
the  solution  to  the  air.    As  the  ammonia  exhal 
late  of  nickel,  mixed  with   ammonia,  is  deposited, 
is  entirely  separated  from  the  liquid  by  re- 
peated crystallizations.    There  remains  a  combination 
of  oxalate  of  cobalt  and  ammonia,  which  is  easily  re- 
charcoal   to  the  metallic  stale.      The  small 
quantity  of  cobalt  remaining  in  the  precipitated  sail  of 
nickel,  a  separated  by  digestion  in  water  of  ammonia- 
Cobalt  is  susceptible  of  magnetism,  but  in  a  lower 
degree  than  steel  and  nickel. 

Oxygen   combines  with  cobalt  in  two  proportions; 
forming  the  dark-blue  protoxide, and  the  black  deutox- 

ide.      The   first    dissolves    in    acids   without  ell'erves- 

cence.  it  is  procured  by  igniting  gently  in  a  retort  the 
oxide  precipitated  by  potassa  from  tbe  nitric  solution. 

front  says,  the  tirsl  oxide  consists  of  100  inelal  +  19.8 
Oxygen;  and  Kotboff  makes  the  composition  of  the 
deiuoxiclc  100  +  36.77.  If  we  call  the  first  18..".,  and 
the  second  37;  then  the  prime  equivalent  of  cobalt 
Will  he  5.4 ;  and  the  two  oxides  will  consist  of 


„    ,  S  Cobalt,   5.4 

Protox.    }  oxygen,  1.0 


'        ,  „    (  Cobalt,   5.4 
Deutox.  }  oxygen,  2.0 


100 
18.5 


100 
37 


84.38 
15.62 


100 


The  precipitated  oxide  of  cobalt,  washed  and  genlly 

heated  in  contact  with  air,  passes  into  the  slate  of 

black  peroxide. 

When  cobalt  is  heated  in  chlorine,  it  takes  fire,  and 

ichloride.    The  iodide,  phosphuret,  and  sul- 

plnirct  of  this  metal,  have  not  been  much  examined. 

The  sails  of  cobalt  are  interesting  from  the  remark- 
able changes  of  colour  which  they  can  exhibit. 

Their  solution  is  red  in  tbe  neutral  state,  but  green 
with  a  slight  excess  of  acid;  the  alkalies  occasion  q 
blue-coloured  precipitate  from  the  salts  of  pure  co- 
balt, but  reddish-brown  when  arsenic  acid  is  present! 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  produces  no  precipitate,  hut  hy- 
drosulphurets  throw  down  a  black  powder,  soluble  in 
excess  of  (he  precipitant;  tincture  of  galls  gives  a 
yellowish-white  precipitate ;  oxalic  acid  throws  down 
the  red  oxalate.    Zinc  does  not  precipitate  this  metal. 

('<  »BALU8.  The  demon  of  mines,  which  obstruct- 
ed and  destroyed  tbe  miners. 

COBHAM.  The  name  of  a  town  in  Surrey,  in  tlm 
neighbourhood  of  which  is  a  weak  Saline  purging 
water. 

Co'era  de  c.\.i'KL.r.o.  (From  cobra,  the  head,  or 
covering,  Spanish.    See  Crolulus  ken 

Cacao,  butler  of.     See  Butler  of  Cocao. 

Cocao-nut.     See  Cucos  nucifera. 

Cocca  cnidia.    See  Daphn 

Cocca'rium.  (From  kokkov,  a  berry.)  A  very 
small  pill. 

Ct  i(  '<  INE'LLA.  (Diminutive  of  coccus,  a  berry 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  berry.)    See  Coccus  cacti.    ' 

Cocco-baisamlm.  The  fruit  of  the  Jimyris  gilea- 
dcnsis. 

Coccoqm'dia     See  Daphne  mciercum. 
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COCCOLITF..  A  mineral  of  a  green  colour,  of  va- 
rious shades,  inn  net  with  granular  limestone,  garnet,  and 
magnetic  iron-atone,  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Spain. 

(Ill  'I  '(  IS.       See    .  nm_ 

CO'CCULL'S.  (Diminutive  of  kokkos,  a  berry.)  1. 
A  little  berry. 

■1.  The  name  given  by  De  Candolle,  in  his  Systema 
Natural,  to  a  new  genu-,  of  plants. 

3.  Cocculus  indicus.     See  Menispermum  cocculus. 

4.  Cocculus  palmatijs.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant,  which  affords  the  calumba  root  of  the  phar- 
macopceias.    See  Calumba. 

lus   indi   aromaticus.      Jamaica  pepper. 
See  Myrtus  /limenta. 

(ii(  cum.  A  species  of  capsule,  but  separated 
from  it  by  Gajrtner,  who  defines  it  to  be  a  dry  seed-ves- 
sel, more  or  less  aggregate,  not  solitary,  the  sides  of 
Which  .ire  elastic,  projecting  the  seeds  with  great  lorce  ; 
as  in  the  Euphorbia. 

i  occttM  caphicum.    A  name  for  chermes. 

(  i  I'CCUS.  The  name,  in  entomology,  for  a  tribe  of 
insects. 

i  cacti.    The  systematic  name  of  the  cochi- 
neal animal,  or  insect.     Coccinella ;  Coccinilla  ;   h'icus 
n  arab awlus  hemisphmricus  ;  Cochineli- 
frra    cockinilla ;    Coccus    Amcricanus ;     ( 

iiiir.tori us.  Cochineal.  That  which 
is  used  is  tile  female  insect  found  on,  and  < 
South  America  from,  the  Opuntia,  or  Indian  fig-tree, 
sea  stimulating  qualities,  and  is  ordered  by  the 
<  'ollege  in  the  tinctura  cardamomi  composita,  and  tinc- 
i 'ura  cinchona  composita;  but,  most  probably,  merely 
•  mi  account  of  the  beautiful  red  colour  wliich  it  im- 
parts to  them. 

[The  cochineal  is  not  now  used  in  this  country  as  a 
medicine.  It  is  principally  employed  in  producing  a 
beautiful  scarlet  colour,  in  dying  calico,  colouring 
morocco  leather,  &c.    A.] 

(  ( i(  i '  VGE'US.  (.Coccygcus ;  from  kokkv\  :  because 
it  is  inserted  into  the  coccyx.)  A  muscle  of  the  os  coc- 
eygis,  situated  within  the  pelvis.  Ischio-a 
Dumas,  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  spi- 
nous process  of  the  ischium,  and  covers  the  inside  of 
the  sacro-ischiatic  ligament ;  from  this  narrow  begin- 
ning it  gradually  increases  to  form  a  thin  fleshy  belly, 
Interspersed  with  tendinous  fibres.  It  is  i:i 
the  extremity  of  the  os  sacrum,  and  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  oscoccygis  laterally.  Its  use  is  to  support 
a, id  move  the  os  coccygis  forwards,  and  to  tie  it  more 
firmly  to  the  sacrum. 

CO'CCTGISOS.  (From  kokkv\,  the  cuckoo,  the 
lull  of  which  bird  it  is  said  to  represent.)      Cauda. 

Coccyx..  Tin; 
appendage  to  the  point  of  the  sacrum,  terminating  this 
column  with  an  acute  point,  and  found  in 
very  different  conditions  in  the  several  stages  of  life. 
In  the  child,  it  is  merely  cartilage,  and  we  can  find  no 
point  of  bone:  during  youth,  it  is  ossifying  into  il is- 
tincl  hones,  which  continue  iik  veable  upon  each  other 
till  manhood:  then  the  separate  bones  gradually  unite 
with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  one  conical  hone,  with 
bulgings  and  marks  of  the  pieces  of  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally composed ;  but  still  the  last  bone  continues  to 
move  upon  the  joint  of  the  sacrum,  till,  in  advanced 
-at  last  firmly  united;  later  in  women  than 
in  men.  with  whom  it  is  often  fixed  at  twenty  or 
twenty-five.  It  is  not,  like  the  os  sacrum,  flat,  but  of 
a  roundish  form,  convex  without,  and  concave  in- 
wards; forming  with  the  sacrum  the  lowest  part  of  the 
pelvis  behind.  It  has  no  holes  like  the  sacrum;  has 
no  communication  with  the  spinal  canal,  and  transmits 
no  nerves;  but  points  forwards  to  support  the  lower 
parts  of  the  rectum  ;  thus  it  contracts  the  lower  open- 
ing of  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  support  effectually  the  rec- 
tum, bladder,  and  womb;  and  yel  continues  so  move- 
able in  women,  as  to  recede  in  time  of  labour,  allowing 
the  head  of  the  child  to  pass. 

CO'OCYX.  (KoK/tuf,  the  cuckoo.)  See  Corrygis 
M      Al-o  the  part  in  wliich  the  os  coccygis  is  placed. 

CO'CHENnJN.  Cur oi in> urn.  The  name  of  the 
colouring  principle  of  cochineal. 

Co  (  uia.     (Front  kox'iu,  to  turn  or  make  round.) 
nt  name  of  some  ollicinal  pills.     The   pill  of 
en  hia  of  the  shops,  in  the  present  day,  is  the  compound 
colocynth  pill. 

Co'cniNiAL.    See  Coccus  cacti. 

C'O'CHLEA.     (From  Ko%al,o,  to  turn  round.)     A 
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snai^in'wM0,1"1"",111  Mr,  resembling  the  shell  of  a 
fmm  ira  h,  ar.£  Ule  madi°l™,  or  nucleus,  extending 
tibuli,  and  spirul  lamina.     Bee  Ear 

rn^ni:t-TK,1,!'-.ESIRIS-  See  *-*»<*■ 
of  whir,  i,  .  ;  (C'rom  wMea,  a  cockle,  the  shell 
of  which  ns  bowl  represents.)  A  spoon.  Cochleare 
l^tfT^"1""'"""  "  a  tahle^Poon,  calculated  to  hold 
halt  a  fluid  ounce;  cochleare  medium  is  a  dessert  or 
pap  spoon, supposed  to  bold  two  tea-spoonfuls;  and 
omZIZT™'  *  teaWW<*  Adas  about 

,an°HCtllLEA,U1A-  iF""^  cochleare,  a  spoon ;  so 
called  from  te  resemblance.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Tctradyna- 
mia  ;  Order,  bthculosa.  * 

Cochlearia  armoracia.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  horse-radish;  Itaphanus  rusticanus  ;  Armoracia- 
Raphanus  marinus ;  Haphauus  syloestris  ;  Cochlea- 
ria—foliis  radicalibus  lanccolatis  crenalis  caul 
cisis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  loot  of  this  plant  has  long 
been  received  into  the  materia  medica,  and  is  also  well 
known  at  our  tables.  "  It  affects  the  organs  both  of 
taste  and  smell  with  a  quick  penetrating  pu 
nevertheless  it  contains  in  certain  vessels  a  sweet  juice', 
which  sometimes  exudes  in  little  drops  upon  the  sur- 
face, lis  pungent  matter  is  of  a  very  volatile  kind, 
being  totally  dissipated  in  drying,  and  carried  off  in 
evaporation,  or  distillation  by  wafer ;  as  the  pungency 
exhales,  the  sweet  matter  of  toe  root  becom 
sensible,  though  this  also  is,  in  a  great  measure,  dissi- 
pated or  destroyed.  It  impregnates  both  water  and 
spirit,  by  infusion,  or  by  distillation,  very  richly  with 
its  active  matters.  In  distillation  with  water,  it  yield) 
a  small  quantity  of  essential  oil,  exceedingly  pene- 
tiating  and  pungent." 

Dr.  Cullen  has  mentioned  every  thing  necessary  to 
be  known  respecting  the  medicinal  virtues  of  horse- 
radish, we  shall  therefore  transcribe  all  that  the  inge- 
nious professor  has  written  on  this  subject.  "The  root 
of  this  plant  only  is  employed  ;  and  it  affords  one  of 
the  most  acrid  substances  of  this  order  (Siliculesa), 
ami  therefore  proves  a  powerful  stimulant,  whether 
externally  or  internally  employed.  Externally,  it 
readily  inflames  the  skin,  and  proves  a  rubefacient 
that  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  palsy  and 
rheumatism  ;  and  if  its  application  be  long  continued, 
it  produces  blisters.  Taken  internally,  it  may  be  so 
managed  as  to  relieve  hoarseness,  by  acting  on  the 
fauces  Received  into  the  stomach,  it  stimulates  this, 
and  promotes  digestion;  and  therefore  is  properly  em- 
ployed as  a  condiment  with  our  animal  food.  If  it  ho 
i  water,  and  a  portion  of  this  infusion  be  taken 
with  a  large  draught  of  warm  water,  it  readily  proves 
emetic,  and  may  either  be  employed  by  itself  to  excite 
vomiting,  or  to  assist  the  operation  of  other  emetics. 
i  water,  and  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  proves 
stimulant  to  the  nervous  system,  and  is  thereby  useful 
in  palsy,  and,  if  employed  in  large  quantity,  it  proves 
beating  to  the  whole  body ;  and  thereby  it  proves  often 
useful  in  chronic  rheumatism,  whether  arising  from 
scurvy  or  other  causes.  Beigius  lias  given  us  a  parti- 
cular method  of  exhibiting  this  root,  which  is,  by  cut- 
ting it  down,  without  bruising,  into  small  pieces:  and 
these,  if  swallowed  without  chewing,  may  be  taken 
down  in  large  quantities,  to  that  of  a  table-spoonful. 
And  the  author  alleges,  that,  iu  this  way,  taken  in  the 
morning  for  a  month  together,  this  root  has  been  ex- 
tremely useful  in  arthritic  cases;  which,  however,  I 
suppose  to  have  been  of  the  rheumatic  kind.  It  would 
seem,  in  this  manner  employed,  analogous  to  the  use 
of  unbruised  mustard-seed  :  it  gives  out  in  the  stomach 
its  subtile  volatile  parts,  that  stimulate  considerably 
without  inflaming.  The  matter  of  horse-radish,  like 
the  same  matter  of  the  other  siliquose  plants  carried 
into  the  blood-vessels,  pa-ses  readily  into  the  kidneys, 
and  proves  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  is  there  ore  useful 
in  dropsv;  and  we  need  not  say,  that,  in  this  manner, 
by  promoting  both  urine  and  perspiration,  u  hasbeto 
loii"kuown  asoneof  the  most  powerful  antiscorbutics. 

COC.U.KARIA     HOKTF.SS1S.  LelllOU      SC.UVV-gTaSS, 

See  Cochlearia  officinalis. 

CocuLEUiiA  onieiNALis.     The  systematic  name 
of  the    lemon    scurvy-grass.       Cochlearia    hortrnsis; 
—foliis    radicalibus   cordato  subrolundis ; 
Mongis  suhsinuatis,  of  I.innniis.      This  in- 
digenous plant  is  cultivated  in  garderjg  for  its  medicinal 
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qualities.  Its  expressed  juice  has  bsen  long  considered 
as  the  most  effectual  of  the  scorbutic  plants. 

COCHLEATUS.  Spiral,  like  the  winding  of  a 
shell.  Applied  in  botany  to  leaves,  leguminous  seeds, 
&c;  astcgiimcn  cochleatum,  seen  in  Mcdicago  poly- 
vwrpha,  and  the  seeds  of  the  Salsola. 

Cocho'ne.  (From  Koxaia,  to  turn  round.)  Galen 
explains  this  to  be  the  juncture  of  the  ischium,  near 
the  seat  or  breech  ;  whence,  says  he,  all  the  adjacent 

farts  about  the  seat  are  called  by  the  same  name. 
lesychius  says,  that  cochone  is  the  part  of  the  spine 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  os  sacrum. 

["COCHRAN,  John,  M.D.  This  gentleman  was 
born  in  1730,  in  Chester  county,  slate  of  Pennsylvania. 
About  Uie  lime  he  finished  his  medical  studies,  the  war 
of  1755  commenced  in  America,  between  England  and 
France.  The  army  then  presented  to  the  mind  of  Dr. 
Cochran  a  scene  of  usefulness  and  farther  improve- 
ment. As  there  were  not  any  great  hospitals  at  that 
time  in  the  provinces,  he  readily  perceived  that  the 
army  would  be  an  excellent  school  for  his  improve- 
ment, especially  in  surgery,  as  well  as  in  the  medical 
treatment  of  many  diseases.  He  soon  obtained  the 
appointment  of  Surgeon  s  Mate  in  the  Hospital  De- 
partment ;  and  having  continued  with  the  northern 
amy  during  the  whole  of  that  war,  enjoying  the 
friendship  and  advice  of  Dr.  Munro,  and  other  eminent 
surgeons  and  physicians,  he  quitted  the  service  witli 
the  character  of  an  able  and  experienced  practitioner. 

When  (twenty  years  after)  the  war  became  serious 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  Dr. 
Cochran  was  too  zealous  a  whig,  and  too  much  at- 
tached to  the  interests  of  hie  native  country,  to  remain 
an  idle  spectator.  Towards  the  last  of  the  year  1770, 
he  offered  his  services  as  a  volunteer  in  the  hospital 
department  General  Washington  afterward  recom- 
mended hiin  to  Congress,  lie  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed, in  April,  1777,  Physician  and  Burgeon  Gene- 
ral in  the  middle  department.  In  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 17c'J,  Congress  was  pleased  to  give  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  Director  General  of  the  hospitals  of  the 
United  Stales ;  an  appointment  that  was  the  more 
honourable  because  it  was  not  solicited  by  him.  A 
short  time  after  the  peace,  Dr.  Cochran  removed  with 
his  family  to  New- York,  where  he  attended  to  the 
duties  of  his  profession  until  the  adoption  of  the  new 
Constitution,  when  his  friend  President  Washington, 
retaining,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  a  cheerful  recollec- 
tion of  his  past  services,"  nominated  him  to  the  office 
of  Commissioner  at  Loans  for  the  Slate  of  New- York. 
This  office  he  held  until  a  paralytic  stroke  disabled  him 
in  some  measure  from  the  discharge  of  its  duties  ;  upon 
which  he  gave  in  his  resignation,  and  retired  to  Pala- 
tine, in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  where  he  termi- 
nated a  long  and  useful  life,  on  the  fith  of  April,  1807, 
in  the  77th  year  of  his  age." — Thach.  Med.  Bit 

COCK.  The  male  of  the  domestic  fowl.  See  Pha- 
sianus  gallus. 

COCKBURN,  William,  was  born  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century.  After  being  some  years  physician 
to  the  navy,  he  settled  in  London;  and  soon  distin- 
guished himself  so  much,  that  he  was  admitted  into 
the  College,  as  well  as  the  Koyal  Society,  and  made 
physician  to  King  William.  He  published  a  "Trea- 
tise on  Sea  Diseases,"  which  was  often  reprinted,  and 
translated  into  French  and  German.  He  referred  the 
scurvy  principally  to  the  diet  of  seamen,  and  consider- 
ed fresh  provisions  as  the  chief  remedy  for  it.  He 
wrote  also  on  A 1  vine  Fluxes,  on  Gonorrhoea,  (which 
he  contends  may  exist  independent  of  syphilis,)  and 
on  the  Human  QSconomy ;  which  latter  publication 
was  much  noticed  at  the  time,  but  is  since  superseded 
by  more  accurate  treatises. 

CO'COS.  (So  called  from  the  Portuguese  coco,  or 
coquen,  the  three  holes  at  the  end  of  the  cocoa-nut 
shell,  giving  it  the  resemblance  of  a  monkey's  head.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lmmean  system. 
Class,  Jfonwcia;  Order,  Hexandria. 

Cocos  butyracka.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  affords  the  palm  oil;  Cocos — inermis, 
frondibus,  pennatis  ;  foliolis  simplicibus,  of  Linnsus. 
The  oleum  palma  is  produced  chiefly  by  bruising  and 
-dissolving  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  in  water,  without 
the  aid  of  heat,  by  which  the  oil  is  separated,  and 
rises  to  the  surface,  and  on  being  washed  two  or  three 
times,  is  rendered  fit  for  use.  When  brought  into  this 
country,  it  is  of  ihe  consistence  of  an  ointment,  and 
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of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  with  little  taste,  ami  rrf  a 
strong,  though  not  disagreeable  smell.  Its  use  is  con- 
fined To  external  applications  in  pains,  tumours,  and 
sprains;  bul  it  appeals  10  possess  very  little,  if  any, 
advantage  OVSI  oilier  bland  oils. 

Cocos  NuciFEKA.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  cocoa-nut.  Within  the 
nut  is  found  a  kernel,  as  pleasant  as  an  almond,  and 
also  a  large  quantity  of  liquor  resembling  milk,  which 
the  Indians  greedily  drink  before  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it 
being  then  pleasant,  but  when  the  nut  is  matured,  the 
liquor  becomes  sour.  Some  full  grown  nuts  will  con- 
tain a  pint  or  more  of  this  milk,  the  frequent  drinking 
of  which  seems  to  have  no  bad  effects  upon  the  In- 
dians ;  yet  Europeans  should  be  cautious  of  making 
tup  free  with  it  at  tirst,  for  when  Lionel  Wafer  was  at 
a  small  island  in  the  South  Sea,  where  the  tree  grew 
in  plenty,  some  of  his  men  were  so  delighted  wilh  it, 
that  at  parting  they  resolved  to  drink  their  fill,  which 
they  did  ;  but  their  appetites  had  like  to  have  cost  them 
their  lives,  for  though  they  were  not  drunk,  yet  they 
were  so  chilled  and  benumbed,  that  they  could  not 
stand,  and  were  obliged  to  be  carried  aboard  by  those 
who  had  more  prudence  than  themselves,  and  it  was 
many  days  before  they  recovered.  The  shells  of  these 
nuts  being  hard,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  polish, 
they  are  often  cut  transversely,  when,  being  mounted 
on  stands,  and  having  their  edges  silvered,  or  gilt,  or 
otherwise  ornamented,  they  serve  the  purpose  of  drink- 
ing-cups.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  are  used  for  thatch- 
ing, lor  brooms,  baskets,  and  other  utensils;  and  of 
the  reticular  web,  growing  at  their  base,  the  Indian 
women  make  cauls  and  aprons. 

CO'CTION.  (Coctio  ;  from  coquo,  to  boil.)  Con- 
coction. 1.  The  digestion  of  the  food  in  the  stomach. 
See  Digestion. 

2.  A  boiling  or  decoction.    See  Decoction. 

3.  It  was  formerly  used  in  a  medical  sense,  signify- 
ing that  alteration,  whatever  it  be,  or  however  occa- 
sioned, which  is  made  in  the  crude  matter  of  a  dis- 
temper, whereby  it  is  either  fitted  for  a  discharge,  ot 
rendered  harmless  to  the  body.  This  is  often  brought 
about  by  nature  ;  that  is,  by  the  vis  vita:,  or  the  dispo- 
sition or  natural  tendency  of  the  matter  itself,  or  elsa 
by  proper  remedies,  which  may  so  alter  its  bulk,  figure 
cohesion,  or  give  it  a  particular  determination,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  farther  ill  effects,  or  drive  it  quite  out 
of  the  body.  And  that  time  of  a  disease  wherein  this 
action  is  performing,  is  called  its  state  of  coction.  It 
is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Cocu'std.    The  name  for  courbaril. 

Coda'oa  pala.    See  Ncrium  antidysentericum. 

Codkgklla.  A  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  the 
carbuncle.     See  Anthrax. 

i  odoce'le.  (From  jcu«5ta,  a  bulb,  and  Kn\n,  a  tu- 
moorj    A  bubo. 

<  (LCA'LIS.  (From  caecum,  the  blind  gut,  through 
which  it  runs.)  A  vein,  being  a  branch  from  the  con- 
cave side  of  the  vena  mesaraica. 

Coj'la.  (From  (coiXoj,  hollow.)  Applied  to  depres- 
sion, or  hollow  parts  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  as  the 
hollow  pits  above,  and  sometimes  below  the  eyes:  the 
hollow  parts  at  the  bottom  of  the  feet, 

COS'LIA.  (From  koiXos,  hollow.)  A  cavity  in 
any  part  of  the  body ;  as  the  belly,  the  womb,  &c. 

CXE'LIAC  (Caliacus,  belonging  to  the  belly;  from 
Koi\ia,  the  belly.)     Appertaining  to  the  belly. 

Coeliac  artery.  Arteria  cceliaca.  The  first  branch 
given  off  from  the  aorta  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
It  sends  branches  to  the  diaphragm,  stomach,  liver 
pylorus,  duodenum,  omentum,  and  spleen. 

Coeliac  passion.  (From  KoiXta,  the  belly.)  Casliea 
chylosa;  Calico,  lactea.  There  are  very  great  differ- 
ences among  physicians  concerning  the  nature  of  this 
disease.  Sauvages  says  it  is  a  chronic  flux,  in  which 
the  aliment  is  discharged  half  digested.  Dr.  Cullen 
considers  it  as  a  species  of  diarrhoea,  and  mentions  it 
in  his  third  and  fourth  species,  under  the  terms  mu- 
cosa, chylosa,  lactea;  making  the  purulenta  only 
symptomatic.  See  Diarrka-.a.  It  is  attended  with 
great  pains  in  the  stomach,  resembling  the  pricking  of 
pins;  rumbling  and  flatus  in  the  intestines;  white 
stools,  because  deprived  of  bile;  while  the  patient  be- 
comes weak  and  lean. 

CCELIACA.  (Oeliacus;  from  Ko\aia,  alvus  ven- 
ter.) Dr.  Good  selects  this  name  for  ihe  first  class  of 
diseases  in  his  Nosology;  diseases  of  the  digestive 
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function.  It  contains  two  orders,  Enterica  and 
SplaTuknica. 

i  \.  'From  koi\os,  hollow.)  An  ulcer  in  the 
tunica  cornea  of  the  eye. 

Ccelosto'mia.     See  Coilostomia. 

CCEN ( tLO'GIA.  (From  koivos,  common,  and  V  yog, 
discourse.)  A  consultation,  or  common  consideration 
of  a  disease,  by  two  or  more  physicians.. 

Cceno'tes.  (Prom  koivos,  (0111111011.)'  The  physi- 
cians of  the  methodic  sect  asserted  that  all  diseases 
arose  from  relaxation,  stricture,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 
These  were  called  canotes,  viz.  what  diseases  have  in 
common. 

C<kku'leus  lapis.  The  sulphate  of  copper.  See 
fdphas. 

CCK'TE.  (From  iceincu,  to  lie  down.)  A  bed,  or 
couch,  for  a  sick  person. 

CO'FFEA.  (From  kofuaJi,  a  mixing  together,  lie- 
brew;  so  called  from  the  pleasant  potation  which  is 
made  from  its  berry:  others  assert  that  the  true  name 
is  C'tt#>,  from  Cajj'a  a  province  in  South  America, 
where  the  tree  grows  spontaneously  in  great  abun- 
dance.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lia- 
ruean  system.  Class,  Pcntaudria;  Order,  Monogynia. 
The  coffee-tree. 

Coikka  arap.ica.  The  plant  which  affords  coffee. 
Jas  minum  Arabicam ;  Chouna.  C'otfee  is  the  seed 
of  the  Cojfca — jloribus  qidnqucfitlis,  dispermis, of  Lin- 

ntBus. 

The  coffee-tree  is  cultivated  in  Arabia,  Persia,  the 
East  Indies,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  several  pans  of 
A  nierica.  Good  Turkey  coffee  is  by  far  the  most,  salu- 
tary of  all  liquors  drunk  at  mealtime.  II  po 
nervine  and  adstringent  qualities,  and  may  be  drunk 
with  advantage al  all  times, except,  when  there  is  bile  in 
the  stomach.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good  antidote  against 
an  over  dogfl  of  opium,  and  to  relieve  obstinate 
niodic  asthmas.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the  coffee 
ought  to  be  of  the  best  Mocco,  newly  burnt,  and  made 
very  strong,  Immediately  after  grinding  it..  Sir  John 
imonly ordered  oneoui  which 

is  to  be  repeated  fresh,  after  the  interval  of  a  quarter 
or  half  an  hour;  and  which  he  directed  to  be  taken 
without  milk  or  sugar. 

Besides  the  peculiar  bitter  principle,  which  is  de- 
scribed under  the  name  (Jijfe.in,  coffee  contains  several 
other  vegetable  products.  According  to  Cadet,  64 
parts  of  raw  coffee  consists  of  8  gum,  1  resin,  1  ex- 
tractive and  bitter  principle,  3.5  gallic  acid,  0.14  albu- 
men, 43.5  fibrous  insoluble  matter,  and  0.8G  loss.  Her- 
man found  in  1920  grains  of 

Levant  Coffee,  Mart.  Coffee, 

Resin 74  68 

Extractive 320 310 

Cum 130 144 

Fibrous  matter...  1335  1386 

Loss 61  12 

1920  1920 

The  nature  of  the  volatile  fragment  principle  deve- 
loped in  coffee  by  roasting,  has  not  been  ascertained. 
The  Dutch  in  Surinam  improve  the  flavour  of  their 
coffee  by  suspending  bags  of  it,  for  two  years,  in  a 
thy  atmosphere.     They  never  use  new  coffee. 

If  coffee  be  drunk  warm  within  an  hour  after  din- 
ner, it  is  of  singular  use  to  those  who  have  headache, 
from  weakness  in  the  stomach,  contracted  by  seden- 
tary habits,  close  attention,  or  accidental  drukenness. 
It  is  of  service  when  the  digestion  is  weak  ;  and  per- 
sons afflicted  with  the  sick  headache  are  much  bene- 
fited by  its  use,  in  some  instances,  though  this  effect  is 
by  no  means  uniform.  Coffee  is  often  imitated  by 
roasting  rye  with  a  few  almonds. 

[-  ( lOPPDT,  Nathaniel,  M.D.,son  of  Dr.  N.  Coffin, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  the  state  of 
Maine.  The  first  ancestor  of  his  family  who  came  to 
this  country  was  Tristram  Coffin,  who  emigrated  from 
England  in  1642. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Coffin  was  born  in  Portland,  on  the 
3d  of  May,  1744,  in  which  place  he  always  lived,  and 
where  he  closed  his  long  and  useful  life.  The  country 
at  the  time  of  his  birth,  for  may  miles  round  Casco 
bay,  including  the  site  of  Portland,  was  called  Fal- 
mouth ;  afterward,  the  part  most  thickly  settled,  lying 
on  the  harbour,  was  incorporated  into  a  separate  town 
by  the  name  of  Portland. 
He  completed  his  preparatory-   medical  education 
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under  his  father;  but  the  limited  means  of  scientific 
improvement  then  existing  in  this  thinly  peopled  sec- 
tion ol  the  country,  induced  the  son.  with  the  advice 
. L  L"  .,r'  l"  ''",lja,k  f0f  England  at  the  age  of 
*i  'ru  .  Inere  iwosecttted  his  studies  at  ( . 
Ter  a  L  ,"-  *'? l,,uaJs>  '""I"  the  distinguished  Hun- 
cnmm»     ""?'  M'Kenzta,  »»<«  others;  and  returned  to 

^n  •         V,B  pracllce  of  his  Profession  at  the  early 
age  ol  twenty-one. 

Possessing  a  constitution  naturally  healthy  and  vi- 
no  nerul  l'\""<1  t^°lUte  and  diligent,  there  was 
o  -uk  ■■  i  ■  ■"  ,Was  not  prc|,ared  ,0  ^counter,  and 
noadversuj  which  he  could  not  endure;  and  he  has 
wel  deserved  the  distinction  awarded  him  by  the 
public,  lor  his  constant  and  unremitted  exertions  during 
a  period  of  more  than  sixty  years.       ' 

Dr.  Coffin  was  surrounded,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  by  suffering  friends  and  patients;  but  his  life 
was  closed  amid  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. In  the  peai  of  his  days,  all 
the  enjoyments  of  prosperity  and  affection  clustered 
around  his  dwelling;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  respectability  and  happiness  he  had  expe- 
rienced, were  the  well  earned  reward  of  tlii;  virtues, 
the  talents,  and  the  faithfulness  of  former  years. 

In  his  manners,  he  was  a  polished  specimen  of  the 
state  of  American  society  existing  before  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  graceful  gentlemen  of 
the  old  school,  and  his  deportment  was  marked  by  a 
uniform  and  captivating  urbanity,  lie  died  on  the  18th 
of  October  lti2(i,  aged  82  years." — Thadwr's  Mtd. 
Biog.     A.J 

COGAN,  William,  was  born  in  Somersetshire, 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  studied, 
and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  medicine,  at  Ox- 
ford ;  soon  after  which  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
school  at  Manchester,  where  he  also  practised  In  his 
profession  till  his  death  in  1607.  He  published  a  cu- 
rious book,  abounding  in  classical  quotations,  entitled 
"  The  Haven  of  Health,"  in  which  he  strongly  re- 
commends temperance  and  exercise.  There  is  added 
an  account  of  the  sweating  sickness;  and  of  a  re- 
markable disorder,  which  prevailed  at  Oxford  in  July 
and  August,  1575,  before  he  left  it,  by  which  he  states, 
that  in  thirty-seven  days  "  there  died  510  persons,  all 
men,  and  no  women." 

COHESION.  (Cohasio ;  from  con,  and  harco,  to 
stick  together.)  Vis  cohasionis ;  Vis  adltwsionis ; 
Vis  attractionis.  That  power  by  which  the  particles 
of  bodies  are  held  together.     See  Attraction. 

Cohoba'tion.  (A  term  invented  by  Paracelsus.) 
Cohobatio ;  Cohobium ;  Cohoph.  The  ancient  che- 
mists use  this  term  to  signify  the  distillation  of  a  fluid 
poured  afresh  upon  a  substance  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  upon  which  it  was  before  distilled,  and  repeat- 
ing this  operation  several  times  to  make  it  more  effi- 
cacious. 

Co'hol.  (Cohol,  Hebrew.)  Castellus  says  this 
word  is  used  in  Avicenna,  to  express  dry  collyria  for 
the  eyes,  in  fine  powder. 

Coi'lima.  (From  /coiXia,  the  bowels.)  A  sudden 
swelling  of  the  belly  from  wind. 

COILOSTO'MIA.  (From  koiAoj,  hollow,  and  fopa, 
the  mouth.)  Cmlostomia.  A  defect  of  speaking,  from 
the  palate,  or  through  the  nose,  the  voice  being  so  ob- 
scured as  to  sound  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a  cavern. 

COINDICA'NTIA.  (From  con,  and  indico,  to  indi- 
cate.) Signs,  or  symptoms,  are  called  coindicant, 
when,  besides  the  usual  incidental  appearances,  there 
occur  others,  as  age,  habit,  season,  &c. 
Coi'ra.  A  name  for  catechu. 
COITER,  Volcher,  wns  born  at  Groningen  in  1534. 
After  studying  at  the  different  universities  in  Italy,  be 
attended  as  physician  to  the  French  army  during  one 
campaign,  that' he  might  have  more  opportunity  tor  in- 
vestigating human  anatomy.  He  then  settled  at  Nu- 
remberg, where  he  continued  till  his  death  in  l.ii6. 
He  made  considerable  improvements  in  anatomy  and 
surgery.  He  found  that  the  brain  had  a  motion  com- 
municated to  it  by  the  arteries:  and  that  in  some  ani- 
mals the  Organ  might  be  removed  without  destroying 
life.  He  first  described  the  corpora  lutea  in  the  ova- 
ria  ;  and  noticed  the  order  in  which  the  parts  of  the 
chick  are  evolved.  He  described  the  frontal 
and  the  organ  of  bearing,  more  accurately  than  any 
preceding  author.  He  pointed  out  two  muscles  which 
depress  the  eyebrows,  and  two  which  perform  the 
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game  office  to  the  lips.  He  observed,  that  injuries  to 
the  brain  are  more  dangerous  when  the  dura  mater 
remains  entire;  and  therefore  he  boldly  divided  that 
membrane.  He  was  also  accustomed  to  pare  down 
fungi  arising  from  the  brain.  He  published  good 
plates  of  the  cartilages,  of  the  foetal  skeleton,  and  of 
those  of  various  animals,  &c. 

COITUS.     (From  coeo,  to  go  together.)     The  con- 
junction of  the  male  and  female  in  the  act  of  pro- 
creation. 
[Coke.    See  Coak.    A.] 
COLA.    (From  kw\ov,  a  joint.)    The  joints. 
Colato'ria   lactka.     Astruc  says  they  were  for- 
merly called  glands,  and  are  situated  in  the  third  and 
internal  tunic  of  the  uterus,  and  that  they  are  vesiculo- 
vascular  bodie's. 

COLATO'RIUM.  (From  colo,  to  strain.)  A  strainer 
of  any  kind. 

COLATU'RA.  (From  colo,  to  strain.)  A  filtered 
or  strained  liquor. 

COL1JATCH,  John,  was  born  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century.  He  practised  in  London,  first  as  a 
surgeon  and  apothecary,  afterward  as  a  physician,  and 
had  considerable  repute.  He  published  several  works : 
the  first  was  "  A  New  Light  of  Chirurgery,"  con- 
demning the  use  of  tents,  and  the  injection  of  acrid 
substances  into  wounds;  then  a  treatise,  in  which 
most  diseases  are  ascribed  to  alkalesceucy,  and  acids 
strongly  recommended;  this,  in  a  subsequent  publica- 
tion, he  applied  particularly  to  the  gout;  lastly,  he 
highly  extolled  the  misletoe,  as  a  remedy  for  epilepsy 
and  other  nervous  diseases. 

COLCHESTER.  The  name  of  a  seaport  on  the 
coast  of  Essex,  near  which  is  a  mineral  water,  aqua 
Cvlcestrcnsis,  which  is  of  the  bitter  purging  kind, 
similar  to  that  of  Epsom,  but  not  so  strong. 

COLCHICUM.  (From  Colchis,  a  city  of  Armenia, 
where  this  plant  is  supposed  to  have  been  common.) 
I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lihnsan  sys- 
tem. Class,  Hcxandria;  Order,  Trigynia.  Meadow- 
saffron. 

2.  The  pharmacopecial  name  of  the  meadow-saffron. 
See  Colchicum  autumnale. 

Colchicum  autumnale.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  meadow-saffron.  Colchicum — foliis  pla- 
nts lanceolalis  crcclis,  of  Linnajiis.  A  native  of 
England.  The  sensible  qualities  of  the  fresh  root  are 
very  various,  according  to  the  place  of  growth  and 
season  of  the  year.  In  autumn  it  is  almost  inert ;  but 
in  the  beginning  of  summer,  highly  acrid:  hence  some 
have  found  it  to  be  a  corrosive  poison,  while  others 
have  eaten  it  in  considerable  quantity,  without  expe- 
riencing any  effect.  When  n  is  possessed  of  acrimony, 
this  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  garlic,  and 
6ome  other  plants,  and  is  entirely  destroyed  by  drying. 
The  German  physicians  have  celebrated  its  virtues  as 
a  diuretic,  in  hydrothorax  and  other  dropsies ;  and,  in 
France,  it  continues  to  be  a  favourite  remedy  ;  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  in  this  conntiy,  unsuccessful,  or  at 
best  a  very  uncertain  remedy.  The  expressed  juice  is 
used,  in  Alsace,  to  destroy  vermin  in  the  heads  of 
children.  The  officinal  preparations  of  colchicum  are, 
syrupus  colchici  autumnalis,  Edin.  Pharm.  Theoxy- 
mel  colchici  of  the  former  London  pharmacopoeia  is 
now  omitted,  and  the  acetum  colchici  ordered  in  its 
room ;  as  the  honey  may  easily  be  added  extempora- 
neously, if  it  be  thought  requisite.  The  active  ingre- 
dient of  tiiis  plant  has  lately  been  ascertained  to  be  an 
alkali,  possessing  peculiar  properties.  See  Veratria. 
["Colchicum  is  in  large  doses  a  deleterious,  acrid 
narcotic;  in  small  ones,  a  cathartic  and  diuretic  ;  pos- 
sessing, likewise,  peculiar  properties  of  a  sedative 
kind.  °  It  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients 
as  a  poison,  and  during  the  last  century  it  has  been 
occasionally  employed  as  a  medicine  in  dropsy,  asthma, 
and  some  other  chronic  diseases.  Recently  it  has  ex- 
cited much  notice,  especially  in  Great  Britain,  as  a 
remedy  in  gout,  and  a  sedative  in  various  painful  and 
inflammatory  affections.  The  interest  excited  by  a 
secret  French  specific,  the  Eau  Mcdicinale,  which  was 
found  to  relieve  the  paroxysms  of  gout,  led  to  various 
imitations  and  substitutes  for  that  preparation.  Among 
these,  a  various  tincture  of  colchicum  was  found  very 
nearly  to  resemble  the  foreign  compound,  both  in  its 
sensible  qualities  and  medicinal  effects.  Accordingly, 
the  Wine  of  Colchicum  became  a  prevailing  medicine 
for  gout,  and  was  used  with  various  success  in  that 
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disease  by  different  practitioners.  The  use  of  colchi- 
cum was  soon  extended  to  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
other  painful  affections,  and  at  length  it  was  applied, 
by  Mr.  lladen  and  others,  to  the  cure  of  acute  Innam 
inalorv  diseases,  and  the  treatment  of  cases  in  whl(  h 
blood-letthlg  is  commonly  employed.  Sufficient  evi- 
dence has  been  published  to  establish  the  fact,  that  this 
medicine,  w,hen  possessed  of  its  full  activity,  may  be 
so  managed,  as  to  diminish  morbid  force  and  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  to  allay  pain  and  other  phenomena  01 
Inflammation,  and  In  certain  cases  to  fulfil  the  object 
of  depletion  by  the  lancet.  The  Messrs.  Haden  inform 
us,  that  in  pure  inflammations,  if  it  be  given  every 
four  hours  until  it  produce  an  abundant  purgative 
effect,  the  pulse  will  become  nearly  natural,  from  being 
either  quick  and  hard,  or  slow  and  full ;  that  in  many 
cases,  its  use  may  be  substituted  for  blood-letting,  at 
a  inflammation  does  not  exist  to  an  alarming 
degree  in  a  vital  part;  and  that  the  patient  is  left  in  a 
state  favourable  to  more  rapid  recovery,  when  fever 
and  inflammation  have  been  removed  by  colchicum, 
than  when  the  same  end  has  been  effected  by  other 
means.  In  chronic  rheumatism,  it  is  said  rarely  to 
fail,  if  persevered  in  for  a  time  sufficiently  long ;  in 
habitual  discharges  of  blood  from  plethora,  it  has  been 
substituted  for  frequent  venesections ;  and  after  acci- 
dents, it  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  averting  the 
severe  consequences  which  usually  follow  such  cases. 
In  Boston,  considerable  attention  has  been  bestowed 
uponthe  effectsof  colchicum  in  different  diseases.  The 
article  employed  has  been  the  bulb,  imported  In  a  live 
state,  packed  in  sand,  and  dried  immediately  after  its 
arrival.  The  sprouting  of  the  flower-bud,  during 
transportation,  did  not  appear  to  lessen  its  activity. 
Administered  in  powder,  this  medicine  has  been  found, 
in  a  variety  of  instances,  to  relieve  the  symptoms  of 
pulmonary  and  of  peritoneal  inflammation,  in  a  man- 
ner not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  except  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  inflammation.  Its  most  frequent  operation, 
I  believe,  when  fairly  tried,  has  been  to  allay  pain,  re- 
duce the  pulse,  and  diminish  symptomatic  fever ;  to 
move  the  bowels,  generally  within  twenty-four  hours, 
trnd  to  excite  nausea  and  great  disgust,  if  the  dose  be 
large.  It  has,  nevertheless,  sometimes  failed  to  pro- 
duce these  effects.  In  rheumatic  complaints,  its  suc- 
cess has  been  equivocal,  but,  on  the  whole,  rather 
favourable  to  its  reputation  than  otherwise. 

Colchicum  has,  of  late,  been  most  frequently  adminis- 
tered in  powder.  Five  grains  may  be  given,  three 
times  a  day,  to  an  adult,  where  the  stomach  is  not 
particularly  delicate.  This  quantity  I  have  found  to 
remain  on  the  stomach,  and  to  move  the  bowels,  com- 
monly on  the  second  day.  In  important  cases,  the 
dose  may  be  increased  toeightor  nine  grains,  if  nausea 
does  not  prevent.  In  chronic  cases,  the  dose  of  five 
or  six  grains  may  be  given,  according  to  Mr.  Hayden, 
once  a-day,  in  the  morning,  and  continued  for  weeks 
together.  This  writer  combined  with  it  small  quanti- 
ties of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  potass,  and  gave  it  in 
a  state  of  effervescence,  with  an  acid. 

It  is  prudent  to  begin  the  use  of  a  new  parcel,  or 
specimen,  with  smaller  doses  than  those  above  speci- 
fied, and  gradually  to  increase  them,  since  the  root  is 
at  some  times  more  active  than  at  others.  The  varia- 
ble activity  of  the  medicine  is,  indeed,  a  great  impedi- 
ment to  its  usefulness,  and  nothing  can  be  more  dis- 
cordant than  the  statements  of  writers  on  this  subject. 
Professor  Murray  has  cited  various  instances  in  which 
this  root  has  produced  distressing,  and  even  fatal 
effects;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  author  by  the 
name  of  Kratochville  asserts,  that  himself  and  others 
have  eaten  drachms  of  the  root,  both  in  spring  and 
fall,  with  impunity  ;  and  Orfila  tells  us,  that  he  had 
repeatedly  given  several  bulbs  to  dogs,  in  the  month  of 

June,  without  causing  them  any  inconvenience  " 

B,<r.  Mat.  Med.    A.] 

[Colchici   semina.     The  seeds  of  Colchicum. 

These  have  been  proposed,  by  Dr.  Williams,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  bulb,  possessing  all  the  medicinal  advan- 
tages of  the  plant,  attended  with  greater  mildness  and 
uniformity  of  operation.  Several  practitioners  have 
agreed  in  their  accounts  of  the  efficacy  of  these  seeds 
particularly  in  chronic  rheumatism.  Dr.  Williams 
uses  a  wine,  made  by  infusing  two  ounces  of  the  seeds 
in  a  pint  of  sherry.  From  one  to  three  draohms  are 
given,  once  or  twice  a-day,  in  aromatic  water.  He 
also  employe  a  tincture,  made  with  the  same  proper- 
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lions.  la  this  country,  colchicum  seeds  have  been 
used  with  some  benefit  In  rheumatic  complaints. 
They  apparently  possess  the  advantage  of  being  less 
liable  than  the  root  to  alter  by  age.  1  have  found  two 
or  three  grains  of  the  powder  to  produce  vomiting  and 
purging  in  a  mild  degree,  and  ten  grains  to  bring  on 
powerful  vomiting  and  purging,  with  vertigo  and  im- 
paired vision  during  twenty-lour  hours."— Big-.  Mat. 
Med.    A.] 

Colchicum   illyricum.     The  plant  supposed  to 
afford  the  root  called  hermodactyl.    See  Hermodac- 
tylus. 
Colchicum  zeylamcum.     See  Zedoaria. 
COLCOTHAR.    Chalcitis ;  Colcothar  vitrioli.   The 
brown-red  oxide  of  iron,  which  remains  after  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  acid  from  sulphate  of  iron. 
Colcothar  vitrioli.    See  Colcothar. 
COLD.     1.  A  privation  of  heat.     It  is  nothing  posi- 
tive, but  somewhat  of  the  negative  kind.    The  human 
body  contains  within  itself,  as  long  as  it  is  living,  a 
principle  of  warmth :  if  any  other  body,  being  in  con- 
tact with  it,  abstracts  the  heat  with  unusual  rapidity, 
it  is  said  to  be  cold  ;  but  if  it  carries  off  the  heat  more 
slowly  than  usual,  or  eveu  communicates  heat  to  our 
body,  it  is  said  to  be  hot. 

2.  A  cold  is  a  popular  name  also  for  a  catarrh.  See 
Catarrhus. 

Cold  Effusion.    See  Affusion. 

[  "  COLDEN,  Cadwallader,  Esq.  This  truly- 
worthy  and  eminent  character,  who  united  in  himself 
the  several  qualities  we  are  accustomed  to  admire  in 
the  physician,  naturalist,  and  philosopher,  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Colden,  of  Dunse,  in  Scotland, 
and  was  born  on  the  17th  day  of  February,  1088. 
After  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  education, 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  his  father,  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where,  in  1705,  he 
completed  his  course  of  collegiate  studies.  He  now 
devoted  his  attention  to  medicine  and  mathematical 
science,  until  the  year  1708,  when,  being  allured  by 
the  fame  of  William  Penn's  colony,  he  came  over  to 
this  country  about  two  years  after.  He  practised  phy- 
sic, with  no  small  share  of  reputation,  till  1715,  when 
he  returned  to  England.  While  in  London,  he  was 
introduced  to  that  eminent  philosopher,  Dr.  Edmund 
Ualley,  who  formed  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  a 
paper  on  Animal  Secretion,  written  by  Dr.  Colden  in 
early  life,  that  he  read  it  before  the  Royal  Society,  the 
notice  of  which  learned  body  it  greatly  attracted.  At 
this  time  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
moat  distinguished  literary  and  scientific  characters, 
with  whom  he  ever  after  maintained  a  regular  corres- 
pondence. From  London  he  went  to  Scotland,  and 
married  a  young  lady  of  a  respectable  Scotch  family, 
by  the  name  of  Chrystie,  with  whom  he  returned  to 
America  in  1716. 

In  1718,  he  settled  in  the  city  of  New- York ;  but 
soon  after  relinquished  the  practice  of  physic,  and  be- 
came a  public  character;  lie  held,  in  succession,  the 
office  of  Surveyor  General  of  the  Province,  Master  in 
Chancery,  Member  of  the  Council,  and  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor. Previous  to  his  acceptance  of  this  last  sta- 
tion, he  obtained  a  patent  for  a  tract  of  land,  designated 
by  the  name  of  Coldenham,  near  Newburgh,  to  which 
place  he  retired  with  his  family,  about  the  year  1755, 
ami  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life.  Here  he  appears  to 
have  been  occupied,  without  interruption,  in  the  pur- 
suit ot  knowledge,  particularly  in  botanical  and  ma- 
thematical studies,  at  the  same  time  that  he  continued 
his  correspondence  with  learned  men  in  Europe  and 
America. 

In  1761,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
New-York,  which  commission  he  held  until  the  time 
of  his  decease,  the  administration  of  the  government 
repeatedly  falling  on  him,  by  the  death  or  absence  of 
several  governors  in  chief.  His  political  character 
was  rendered  very  conspicuous  by  the  firmness  of  his 
conduct,  during  the  violent  commotions  which  pre- 
ceded the  Revolution.  11  is  administration  is  also  me- 
morable for  several  charters  of  incorporation,  for  use- 
ful and  benevolent  purposes.  Alter  the  return  of  Go- 
vernor Tryon,  in  1775,  he  was  relieved  from  the  cares 
Of  government  He  then  retired  to  a  seat  on  Long 
•  I,  where  a  recollection  of  his  former  studies,  and 
a  lew  select  friends,  ever  welcomed  by  a  social  and 
hospitable  disposition,  cheered  him  iu  his  last  days. 
He  died  in  the  89lh  year  oi  his  age,  on  the  memorable 
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28th  of  September,  1776,  a  few  hours  before  the  city  of 
i\ew-York  was  m  flames,  retaining  his  senses  to  the 
last   and  expiring  without  a  groan. 

Dr.  Colden  began,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  to 
pay  great  attention  to  the  vegetable  productions  of 
America,  in  which  delightful  study  his  daughter  after- 
ward became  distinguished.  In  honour  of  Dr.  Col- 
den Linnasus  named  a  plant,  of  the  tetandrous  class, 
Coldema.  This  plant,  Miss  Colden  had  first  de- 
scribed. He  was  attentive  to  the  physical  constitution 
ol  the  country,  and  lell  a  long  course  of  diurnal  ob- 
servations on  the  thermometer,  barometer,  and  winds. 
He  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  prevalent  diseases  of 
the  climate,  and,  it  he  was  not  the  first  to  recommend 
the  cooling  regimen  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  he  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  its  earliest  and  wannest  advocates-  and 
opposed,  with  great  earnestness,  the  prevailing  mode 
ot  treatment  in  the  smallpox. 

In  the  years  1741  and "42, a  fever,  which  occasioned 
great  mortality,  prevailed  in  the  city  of  New-York, 
and  created  much  alarm.  He  communicated  his 
thoughts  to  the  public,  on  the  most  probable  method  of 
curing  the  calamity,  in  a  small  treatise,  in  which  he 
enlarged  on  the  pernicious  effects  of  marshy  exhala- 
tions, moist  air,  damp  cellars,  filthy  stores,  and  dirty 
streets  ;  showed  how  much  these  nuisances  prevailed, 
in  many  parts  of  the  city,  and  pointed  out  the  remedies. 
Dration  of  the  city  presented  him  their  thanks, 
and  established  a  plan  for  draining  and  clearing  out 
the  city,  which  was  attended  with  the  most  salutary 
effects.  He  published  a  treatise  "On  the  Cure  of 
Cancer."  Another  essay  of  his,  "On  the  Virtues  of 
the  Great  Water  Dock,"  introduced  him  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Linnaeus.  In  1753,  he  published 
some  observations  on  an  epidemical  sore  throat,  which 
appeared  in  Massachusetts,  iu  1735,  and  had  spread 
over  a  great  part  of  North  America.  These  observa- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  Cary's  American  Museum. 

When  be  became  acquainted  with  Linmeus's  sys- 
tem of  botany,  he  applied  himself  with  new  delight  to 
that  study.  His  descriptions,  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  American  plants,  were  punted  in  the  Acta 
LTpsaliensia.  He  published  the  "  History  of  the  Five 
Indian  Nations,"  in  3  vols.  ISmo.  But  the  subject 
which  drew  Dr.  Colden,  atone  period  of  his  life,  from 
every  other  pursuit,  was  what  he  first  published,  under 
the  title  of  "The  Cause  of  Gravitation,"  which  being 
much  enlarged,  was  republished  by  Dodsley,  in  1751, 
in  1  vol.  4to.,  entitled,  "  The  Principles  of  Action  in 
Matter,  &c." 

Though  his  principal  attention,  after  the  year  1760, 
was  necessarily  directed  from  philosophical  to  political 
matters,  he  maintaind,  with  great  punctuality,  his 
literary  correspondence,  particularly  with  Linnaeus  of 
Upsal,  Gronovius  of  Leyden,  Drs.  Porterfield,  and 
Whytteof  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Folhergill,  and  Mr.  Collin- 
son,  F.R.S.  of  London.  There  were  also  several 
communications  on  mathematical  and  astronomical 
subjects,  between  him  and  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 
With  most  of  the  eminent  men  of  our  own  country  he 
held  an  almost  uninterrupted  epistolary  correspond- 
ence. Among  them  we  may  mention  the  names  of 
Dr.  Garden,  Mr.  J.  Bartram,  Dr.  Douglass,  Dr.  John 
Bard,  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  James  Alexander,  Esq.,  and 
Dr.  Franklin.  With  Dr.  Franklin,  in  particular,  he 
was  a  constant  and  intimate  correspondent,  and  they 
regularly  communicated  to  each  other  their  philoso- 
phical and  physical  discoveries,  especially  on  electri- 
city. In  their  letters  are  to  be  observed  the  first 
dawnings  of  many  of  those  discoveries  which  Dr. 
Franklin  has  communicated  to  the  world,  and  which 
so  much  astonished  and  benefitted  mankind.  In  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  Dr.  Franklin  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  organization  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  in  which  he  mentions  that  Dr.  Colden  first 
suggested  the  idea  and  plan  of  that  institution. 

The  numerous  manuscript  papers  left  by  Dr.  Colden 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  for  many  .years  were 
supposed  to  have  been  lost,  have  been  lately  found, 
and  are  now  in  possession  oi  Ins  uiandson,  Cadwal- 
lader  D.  Colden,  Esq.  They  are  chiefly  on  historical 
and  philosophical  subjects,  and  many  of  them  are  of 
the  neatest  value.  Among  these  arc  Observations  on 
Smith's  History  of  New- York,  in  a  series  of  letters  to 
pis  son,  Alexander  Colden:  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Philosophy:  a  correct  copy  of  his  Account 
of  the  Fever  which  prevailed  in  New-York  in  the 
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years  1741-2.  This  production  may  be  found  in  Ilo 
sack  and  Francis's  Register,  vol.  i.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Principles  of  Vital  Motion  :  A  Translation  of  the 
Letters  of  Cicero,  witu  an  Introduction  byC.  CoJden: 

J'lantic     Culdinhamitf!    m   provincia    tfvoebor, 
spontanea  crescentcs,  quas  ad  vietlwdum  J  Ann, 
ualtm,  anno  174J,  obseroavit  Cadwallader  Cola 
corrected  and  augmented  copy  af  ou  Principles 
tioii  in  Matter:    A  Treatise  on  Electricity, &c.    Be- 
sides these,  there  is  a  great  ma<s  o'f  corresp. 
medical,    philosophical,  and    literary  subjects,  with 
many  eminent  physicians  and  philosophers  in  Europe 
and  America.    These  letters  carry  his  correspondence 
back  to  the  year  1710,  and  bring  it  down,  almost  unin- 
terruptedly, till  the  time  of"  his  death.     There  aie,  too, 
a  great  variety  of  papers  on  public  affairs,  which  must 
be  considered  as  documents  of  primary  importance,  as 
they  necessarily  contain  numerous  tacts  which  throw 
light  on  the  history  otthis  State.    l»r.  ('olden  was  un- 
questionably a  man  of  various  and  extensive  learning, 
of  superior  talents,  of  the  mosl  indefatigable  industry, 
and,  indeed,  in  many  respects,  his  character  will  not 
sutler  by  a  comparison  with   that  of  our  illustrious 
countryman,    Benjamin    Franklin.— Tkaeher's  Med. 
Biography.     A.] 

COLE,  William,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  took  his 
degree  there  in  KJOii.  Alter  practising  some  time  in 
Bristol,  became  to  London,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  several  publications  on  physiology  and  medicine, 
which,  however,  are  too  theoretical.  The  principal 
are  on  animal  secretion,  on  apoplexy,  on  the  cause  of 
fever,  on  insensible  perspiration,  &c.  He  published 
also  a  case  of  epilepsy,  cured,  in  his  opinion,  by  the 

Co'lbs.  (From  Kavhoc,  a  stalk.)  Polls.  The 
penis. 

COLEVVORT.    See  Brassir.a. 

CO'LICA.  (From  K<a\ov,  colon,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  intestines.)  The  colic.  The  appellation  of 
colic  is  commonly  given  to  all  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
almost  indiscriminately  ;  but,  from  the  different  causes 
and  circumstances  of  this  disorder,  it  is  differently  de- 
nominated. When  the  pain  is  accompanied  with  a 
vomiting  of  bile,  or  with  obstinate  cosliveness,  it  is 
called  a  bilious  colic;  If  flatus  causes  the  pain,  that  is, 
if  attended  with  temporary  distention,  relieved  by  the 
discharge  of  wind,  it  takes  the  name  Bf  flatulent,  or 
windy  colic;  when  accompanied  with  heat  and  in- 
flammation, it  takes  the  name  of  inflammatory  colic, 
or  enteritis.  When  this  disease  arises  to  a  violent 
height,  and  is  attended  with  obstinate  costiveness,  and 
an  evacuation  of  feces  by  the  mouth,  it  is  called  pas- 
ate  iliaca,  or  iliac  passion. 

Dr.  C'ullen  places  this  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
neuroses,  and  order  spasmi ;  and  defines  it  pain  of  the 
abdomen,  particularly  around  the  umbilicus,  attended 
with  vomiting  and  costiveness.  He  enumerates  seven 
species. 

1.  Colica  spasmodica,  with  retracl ion  of  flic  navel, 
and  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  belly. 

2.  Colica  pictonum.  This  is  called  from  the  place 
where  it  is  endemial,  the  Poictou,  the  Surinam,  the 
Devonshire  colic;  from  its  victims,  the  plumbers'  and 
the  painters'  colic;  from  its  symptoms,  the  diy  belly- 
ache, the  nervous  and  spasmodic  colic.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  the  poison  of  lead,  and  this  is  undoubt- 
edly the  cause,  when  it  occurs  to  glaziers,  painters, 
and  those  employed  in  lead  works ;  but,  though  this  is 
one,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  cause.  In  Devonshire, 
it  certainly  more  often  arises  from  the  early  cider, 
made  of  harsh,  unripe  fruit,  and  in  the  West  Indies 
from  new  rum.  The  characteristics  of  this,  disease 
are,  obstinate  costiveness,  with  a  vomiting  of  an  acrid 
or  porraceous  bile,  pains  about  the  region  of  the  navel, 
shooting  from  thence  to  each  side  with  excessive  vio- 
lence, strong  convulsive  spasms  in  ihe  tntesl  i 
tendency  to  a  paralysis  M  'be  extremities.  It  is  occa- 
sioned by  a  long-continued  costiveness;  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  acrid  bile;  bv  cold,  applied  either  to  the 
extremities  or  to  the  belly  itself;  by  a  tree  use  of  un- 
ripe fruits,  and  by  great  irregularity  in  the  mode  ot 
living.  From  its  occurring  frequently  in  Devonshire, 
and  other  cider  countries,  it  has  been  supposed  to  arise 
from  an  impregnation  of  lead  received  into  the  sto- 
mach; but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  it  is  a  very 
prevalent  disease  in  the  West  Indies  likewise,  where 
no  cider  is  made,  and  where  there  is  only  a  very  small 
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quantify  of  lead  in  the  mills  employed  to  extract  the 
juice  from  the  sugar-canes.  Oneoi  other ofthecauses 
just  enumerated,  may  justly  be  said  always  to  give  rise 
to  this  species  ol 
The  disease  comes  on  gradually,  with  a  pain  at  the 
n.  extending  (low  nw  aids  to  the  Intes- 
tines, accompanied  with  cructatiqns,  slight  rii 
the  stomach,  thirst,  anxiety,  obstinate  costiveness,  and 
a  quick  conn  acted  pulse.  Alter  a  short  lime,  the  pains 
increase  considerably  in  violence;  the  whole  region  of 
the  belly  is  highly  painful  to  the  fouch  ;  the  muscles  of 

the  abdomen  are  contracted  into  hard  irregular  knots 

or  lumps ;  the  intestines  themselves  exhibit  m  mptoms 
of  violent  spasm,  insomuch  that  a  glyster  can  hardly 
lie  injected,  from  the  powerful  contraction  of  the 
sphincter  ani ;  and  there  is  constant  restlessness,  wild 
a  frequent  vomiting  of  an  acrid  or  porraceous  matter, 
but  more  particularly  after  taking  either  food  or  medi- 
cine. 

Upon  a  farther  increase  of  the  symptoms,  or  their 
not  being  quicklyalleviated,  the  spasms  become  more 
frequent,  as  well  as  violent ;  the  costiveness  proves  In- 
vincible, and  an  inflammation  of  the  intestines  ensues, 
which  soon  destroys  the  patient  by  gangrene.  I,:  an 
advanced  stage  ol  Ihe  disease,  it  is  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence for  dysuria  to  take  place,  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree. 

The  dry  bellyache  is  always  attended  with  some 
degree  of  danger;  but  which  is  ever  in  proportion  to 
Ihe  violence  ol  the  symptoms,  and  the  duration  of  the 
disease.  Even  w  hen  it  does  not  prove  fatal,  it  is  too 
apt  to  terminate  in  palsy,  and  to  leave  behind  it  con- 
tractions of  the  hands  and  feet,  with  an  inability  in 
their  muscles  to  perform  their  otlice;  and  in  tiiis  mise- 
rable state  of  existence,  the  patient  lingers  out  many 
wretched  years. 

Dissections  of  this  disease  usually  show  the  same 
morbid  appearances  as  in  common  colic,  only  in  a 
much  higher  degree ;  namely,  irregular  contractions 
and  distentions  of  the  intestines,  often  with  marks  of 
inflammation. 

[Miners,  and  manufacturers  of  white-lead,  red-lead, 
plumbers,  pewtercrs,  shot-casters,  are  all  subject  to  the 
same  forms  of  disease  which  attack  painters.  In 
making  white-lead,  in  the  old  way,  the  most  danger- 
ous time  is  when  the  pots  are  uncovered,  and  during 
that  operation,  few  or  none  of  those  engaged  in  the 
corroding  bouse  escape  without  a  severe  turn  of  the 
painters'  cholic.  In  making  red-lead,  the  persons  who 
attend  the  furnace  and  stir  the  metal,  never  escape  the 
operation  with  impunity,  being  attacked  with  weak- 
ness, loss  of  appetite,  nervous  trembling,  or  cholic. 
White  and  red-lead  are  the  mosl  extensively  used,  and 
produce  the  most  mischief,  but  the  other  preparations 
of  lead  exert  a  similar  injurious  effect  upon  the  human 
constitution. 

Dr.  James  Mann,  hospital-surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  army 
during  the  late  war,  has  related  the  ill  effects  arising 
from  the  use  of  the  acetate  of  lead  as  an  astringent. 
When  the  dysentery  prevailed  in  the  northern  army 
on  the  frontiers  of  New-York  and  Canada,  it  was 
found  thata  few  grains  of  acetate  of  lead  was  effectual 
in  restraining  the  evacuations.  In  some  cases,  where 
it  was  necessary  to  continue  the  remedy,  the  disease 
was  allayed;  but  the  patients  afterw  ard  died  with  tor- 
por or  paralysis  of  the  intestines,  or  other  fatal  ope- 
ration of  the  lead  as  a  poison.     A.] 

3.  Colica  stcrcorea,  which  happens  from  obstinate 
and  long  continued  coslivi  n 

4.  Colica  aecidehtalis,  called  also  cholera  sicca,  from 
acrid  undigested  matters. 

5.  Colica  mcconialis,  in  infants,  from  a  retention  of 
meconium. 

0.  Colica  callosa,  with  a  sensation  of  a  stricture  in 
some  part  of  the  colon,  and  frequently  of  previous 
flatulence,  gradually  passing  off;  the  habit  costive,  or 
lid,  and  in  small  quantity. 

7.  <  ulica  calcidosa,  from  calculi  formed  in  the  in- 

attended  with  a  fixed  hardness  in  some  part 
of  the  abdomen.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  previous 
discharge  of  calculi. 

8.  Colica  flatuhntia  may  be  added  to  these  species 
It  is  distinguished  by  a  sudden  fulness,  with  pain  and 
constipation,  relieved  by  a  discharge  of  wind  from  the; 
mouth,  or  anus. 

The  colic  is  distinguished  from  inflammation  of  the 
intestines  by  the  paui  being  wringing,  and  not  of  a 
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Imming  kind ;  by  the  spasmodic  contraction  Of  the 
abdominal  muscles;  by  the  absence  or  trijlin'g  degree 
of  fever;  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  pain  upon  pressure-,  winch  increases  it  in 
enteritis. 

The  flatulent  and  inflammatory  colic  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other :— In  the  flatulent  colic,  the 
pain  comes  on  by  fits,  flies  from  one  part  of  the  bowels 
to  another,  and  is  much  abated  by  a  discharge  of  wind, 
either  upwards  or  downwards;  but  in  the  inflamma- 
tory colic  the  pain  remains  equable,  and  tixed  and  set- 
tled in  one  spot;  the  vomitings  are  severe,  and  fre- 
quently bilious;  the  belly  is  obstinately  bound,  and 
the  pulse  quick  and  feverish. 

The  colic  should  be  distinguished  from  a  fit  of  the 
gravel;  stones  passing  through  the  ureters;  rheumatic 
pains  in  the  muscles  of  lire  belly  ;  a  beginning  dysen- 
tery ;  the  blind  piles ;  and  from  a  stone  passing  through 
the  gall-duct,  Gravel  in  the  kidneys  produces  often 
colic  pains,  not  easily  distinguish;)  bit* ;  but  when  stones 
pass  through  the  ureters,  the  testicle  on  that  side  is 
often  retracted,  the  leg  is  benumbed,  a  pain  shoots 
down  the  inside  of  the  thigh ;  symptoms  occasioned 
by  the  stone  passing  through  the  ureter  over  the  sper- 
matic chord,  or  the  sacro-sciatic  nerve.  Rheumatic 
pains  in  the  muscles  of  the  belly  rarely  affect  so  accu- 
rately the  umbilical  region,  but  dart  in  various  direc- 
tions, to  the  chest,  or  to  the  pelvis,  and  are  attended 
with  soreness,  not  confined  to  the  abdomen.  A  be- 
ginning dysentery  differs  little  from  colic.  The  pain 
from  the  blind  piles  is  confined  to  the  rectum :  and  that 
from  a  stone  in  the  gall-duct,  is  felt  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  occasionally  shooting  through  the  body  to 
the  back. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  vary  according 
to  its  form  :  but  the  leading  indications  are,  1.  To  ob- 
viate inflammation.  2.  To  relax  the  spasm,  and  re- 
lieve the  pain  attending.  3.  To  remove  local  irrita- 
tion, especially  by  evacuating  the  alvine  contents.  4. 
I>y  various  prophylactic  measures  to  guard  against  a 
relapse. 

1.  The  chief  danger  arising  from  inflammation  su- 
pervening, it  may  be  prudent  to  anticipate  this,  where 
the  habit  and  strength  will  allow,  by  taking  away  an 
adequate  quantity  of  blood  from  the  arm,  or  more 
generally  by  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  but  especially 
where  any  sign  of  inflammation  appears,  this  plan  be- 
comes necessary,  followed  by  a  hot  bath,  or  fomenta- 
tions, a  blister  to  the  abdomen,  &x.  as  detailed  under 
enteritis. 

2.  The  means  already  noticed  may  serve  to  relax 
spasm  also,  though  not  requisite  in  slight  cases,  besides 
the  various  antispasmodic  remedies,  as  a:ther,  assalie- 
tida,  Jtc,  likewise  aroinaiics,  or  spirituous  liquors,  will 
often  by  their  stimulus  on  the  stomach  afford  relief  in 
flatulent  colic,  though  their  use  is  sometimes  hurtful; 
but  by  far  the  most  powerful  remedy  is  opium  in  ade- 
quate quantity)  winch  is  best  regulated  in  severe  at- 
tacks, by  giving  divided  doses  at  short  intervals  till 
ease  is  obtained. 

3.  Local  irritation  may  sometimes  be  relieved  by 
chemical  remedies,  as  antacids,  particularly  magnesia. 
&c. ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  evacuation  of  the  in- 
listines  should  be  attempted,  when  the  pain  is  relieved. 
To  prepare  for  this,  calomel  may  be  given  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  opium,  and  when  the  patient  has  been 
some  time  at  ease,  this  may  be  followed  up  by  castor 
nil,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  other  mild  laxative,  re- 
peated till  the  desired  effect  be  produced;  or  where 
tlii^r  do  not  presently  operate,  some  more  active  ca- 
thartics, as  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  jalap, 
Jtc.  should  be  tried.  If  the  stomach  be  irritable,  the 
effervescing  saline  draught  may  enable  it  to  retain 
them  ;  and  clysters  will  uften  assist  the  articles  taken 
by  the  mouth,  particularly  where  there  are  indurated 
races.  In  very  Obstinate  cases,  an  injection  of  tobacco 
smoke-  has  often  succeeded  in  procuring  evacuations: 
also  putting  the  feet  for  some  time  in  cold  water,  or 
pouring  this  on  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremities. 
Sometimes  il  has  been  necessary  to  remove  fcecal  ac- 
i  umulutions  mechanical!)  per  anuin. 

4.  The  great  liability  of  this  complaint  to  return 
renders  it  necessary  lor  some  time  after  carefully  to 
regulate  the  diet,  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  bowels. 
■is  well  as  of  the  liver,  to  avoid  the  several  causes, 
especially  cold,  maintaining  the  functions  of  the  skin 
by  suitable  clothing,  exercise,  &c.    In  tbe  colica  picto- 
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T.  ,'  s'lmula,lt  aperients,  as  the  peruvian  balsam, 
mustard,  ice.  steadily  persisted  in,  will  mostly  effect  a 
complete  cure;  and  mercury  has  been  by  some  highly 
extolled  ;  by  others,  astringents,  especially  alum,  though 
Setow  ML  objectionable,  as  liable  to  confine 

Colica  accidentals.  Colic  from  crudities  in  the 
bowels. 

artery^  ARTSRU-  8ii"stra.    The  lower  mesenteric 

Colica  arteria  superior.    The  upper  mesenteric 

Colica  bihosa.     Colic  from  excess  of  bile 

Colica  calculosa.  Colic  from  stony  matters  in 
the  intestines. 

Colica  cai.losa.  Colic  from  hardened  and  obsti- 
nate strictures. 

Colica  damnoniorum.  Colic  peculiar  to  Devon- 
shire.    See  Colica. 

Colica  febricosa.    Colic  with  fever. 

Colica  flatclenta.     Colic  from  wind. 

Colica  gravidarum.     Colic  in  pregnant  women. 

Colica  hysterica.     Hysteric  colic. 

Colica  lactantium.    Colic  peculiar  to  nurses. 

Colica  lapsonica.      Colic  peculiar  to  Laplanders 

Colica  meconialis.  Colic  from  meconium  in  in- 
fants. 

Colica  mesenterica.  Colic  from  diseased  me- 
sentery. 

Colica  nervosa.     The  nervous  colic. 

Colica  pancreatica.  Colic  from  diseased  pan- 
creas. 

Colica  phlogistica.    Colic  with  inflammation. 

Colica  pictonum.     See  Colica. 

Colica  pituitosa.     The  spasmodic  colic. 

Colica  plethorica.    The  inflammatory  colic. 

Colica  flumbarioiujm.    The  colic  of  lead-workers. 

Colica  pui.satilis.    The  inflammatory  colic. 

Colica  saturnina.  The  Devonshire  colic.  See 
Colica. 

Colica  scirrhosa.  The  colic  from  scirrhous  tu- 
mours. 

Colica  spasmodica.    The  spasmodic  colic. 

Colica  stercorea.     Colic  from  retained  tieces. 

Colica  vena.  A  branch  of  the  upper  mesenteric 
vein. 

Colica  vkna  recta.    The  vein  of  the  colon. 

Colica  verminosa.     The  colic  from  worms. 

CO  LICE.    The  colic. 

COLIFO'RMIS.  (From  cola,  a  strainer,  and  forma, 
a  likeness;  so  called  from  its  having  many  pertbra 
tions,  like  a  strainer.)  Califorme  os.  A  name  for 
merly  given  to  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Coli'phium.  (From  kuiXov,  a  limb,  and  t<pi, 
strongly.)  A  kind  of  bread  given  to  wrestlers.  It  was 
made  of  flour  and  bran  together,  and  was  thought  to 
make  men  athletic. 

Co'lis.    See  Coles. 

COLLA'PSUS.  (From  collabor,  to  shrink  down.) 
A  wasting  or  shrinking  of  the  body,  or  strength. 

Coilate'nna.     A  specific  vulnerary. 

Collatera'les.  So  Spigelius  calls  the  erectores 
penis,  from  their  collateral  order  of  fibres. 

Colle'tica.  (From  xoXAa,  glue.)  Conglutinating 
medicines. 

CoLLi'ciiE.  (From  colligo,  to  collect.)  The  union 
of  the  ducts,  which  convey  the  humours  of  the  eyes 
from  the  puncta  lacbrymalia  to  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 

COLLI  CULUM.  '(Diminutive  of  collis,  a  hill.) 
1.  A  small  eminence. 

2.  The  nympha,  or  prominency,  without  the  vagina 
of  women.  . 

COLUGA'MEN.  (From  colligo,  to  tie  together.) 
A  ligament.  .  '    , 

COLLINS,  Samuel,  was  born  in  the  early  part  of 
the  l?th  century.  After  studying  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  he  went  to  the  Russian  court  as  physician,  and 
continued  there  nine  years.  On  his  return,  he  was 
made  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London. 
He  afterward  published  a  History  ot  the  Court  ot  Rus- 
sia and  in  1685,  a  system  of  anatomy,  treating  of  the 
body  of  man,  animals,  and  plants,  with  numerous 
olates.  The  comparative  anatomy,  to  which  Dr.  Ty- 
son greatiy  contributed,  was  much  admired,  though 
now  superseded  by  other  publications. 

COLLIUCAME  NTL'M.  (From  cottijueo, to  melt.) 
A  term  first  made  use  of  by  Dr.  Harvey,  in  his  appri- 
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cation  of  it  to  the  first  rudiments  of  an  embryo,  In  Ge- 
neration. 

COLLIQUATIVE.  (Colliquatiuus,  from  colli- 
queo,  to  melt.)  Any  excessive  evacuation  is  so  called 
Which  melts  down,  as  it  were,  the  strength  of  the 
body:  hence  eolUguative  perspiration,  colliquative 
diarrhoea,  &x. 

COLLI  SIO.  (From  collido,  to  beat  together.)  A 
contusion.  ' 

££t  Vf^riTj,0!11  Ko)">v< food)    A  troch>  or  lozenge. 
COLj^OBO  AIA.     (From  xoXXaai,  to  glue  together.) 
Cotobroma.     1.  The  growing  together  of  the  eyelids. 
2.  The  want  Ot  any  member  of  the  body. 

1  U'|1i(?T?rES'^(Fr0m  *oAXa'  glue)     Glutinous. 

CO  LiLUM.  (From  kioXov,  a  member,  as  being  one 
Of  the  chief;  or  diminutive  of  columna,  as  being  the 
pillar  and  support  of  the  head.)  The  Keck.  See 
JVeck. 

COLLUTION.  Collmio.  The  washing  of  the 
mouth,  or  any  other  part. 

COLLUTO'RIUM.  (From  colluo,  to  wash.)  A 
gargartem,  or  wash  for  the  mouth. 

COLLU'VIES.  (From  colluo,  to  cleanse.)  Filth  ; 
Excrement.    The  discharge  from  an  old  ulcer. 

CO'LLYRIS.  (KoXXupij.  A  little  round  cake;  so 
called  from  its  likeness  to  a  cake.)  A  bump,  or  knob, 
which  rises  after  a  blow. 

COLLY' EIUM.  (From  kwXuu>,  to  check,  and  ^ous, 
a  defluxion  ;  because  it  stops  the  defluxfon.)  A  me- 
dicine was  formerly  so  called  which  was  applied  to 
check  any  discharge.  The  term  is  now  only  given  to 
fluid  applications  for  the  eyes,  or  eye-waters. 

(Collyria,  the  plural  of  Collyrium.  "  The  Colly- 
ria  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  metallic  lotions,  pre- 
pared of  such  strength  as  to  be  applicable  to  the  eyes 
in  many  cases  of  disease  ;  also  occasionally  to  mucous 
membranes  of  oilier  parts,  and  to  inflamed  or  exco- 
riated surfaces. 

Collyrium  plumbi  acetatis.  Collyrium  of  ace- 
late  of  lead.  This  is  of  use  as  a  sedative  and  astrin- 
gent lotion  in  some  forms  of  chronic  ophthalmia.  It 
is  also  useful  as  a  disculicnt  in  erysipelatous  and  other 
superficial  inflammations.  It  is  sometimes  employed 
as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea ;  but  when  this  practice 
is  adopted,  a  weaker  solution  is  preferable. 

Collyrium  plumbi  acetatis- et  opii.  Collyrium 
of  ojiium  and  acetate  of  lead.  This  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding, but  agrees  better  with  irritable  cases  of  chro- 
nic opthalmia. 

Collyrium  ZINCI  acetatis.  Collyrium  of  acetate 
of  zinc-  A  double  decomposition  takes  place  during  the 
preparation  of  this  article;  sulphate  of  lead  is  depo- 
sited, and  acetate  of  zinc  remains  dissolved.  It  is  a 
valuable  astringent  collyrium. 

Collyrium  ZINCI  sulphatis.  Collyrium  of  sulphate 
of  zinc.  This  is  one  of  the  best  astringent  lotions  for 
cases  of  ophthalmia,  which  requires  remedies  of  that 
class.  I  have  observed  it  to  agree  particularly  well 
with  the  weak  eyes  of  nursing  women.— Big.  Mat. 
Med.     A.] 

Coloboma.    See  Coltoboma* 

Colobo'mata.  In  Celsus  this  word  is  expressed  by 
curta.  Both  .the  words  signify  a  deficiency  in  some 
part  of  the  body,  particularly  the  ears,  lips,  or  alai  of 
the  nostrils. 

Coloca'sia.  (From  ko^ov,  food,  and  Kajjw,  to 
adorn;  so  Called  from  its  use  as  a  food,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  wearing  its  flowers  in  wreaths.)  The  faba 
iEgyptia.     See  Nymphma  nelumbo. 

COLOCY'NTHIS.  (From  kuXov,  the  colon,  and 
kivcw,  to  move ;  because  of  its  great  purging  powers.) 
Coloquinteda.     See  Cucumis  colocynthis. 

COLOMBO.    See  Calumba. 

CO'LON.  (Colon,  i.  neut. ;  KwXov,  quasi  a-oiXov; 
from  /coiXoc,  hoUow:  so  called  from  its  capacity,  or 
from  its  generally  being  foutid  empty,  and  lull  ol  wind 
in  dissection.)  The  greater  portion  of  the  large  intes- 
tine is  so  called.  It  proceeds  towards  the  liver,  by  the 
name  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  colon;  ana 
having  reached  the  liver,  forms  a  transverse  arch 
across  to  the  other  side.  .The  colon  then  descends, 
forming  what  is  termed  its  sigmoid  flexure,  \nD>  urn 
pelvis,  where  the  gut  is  called  rectum.     See  Intestine. 

COLOPHO'NIA.  (KoXo0a>via,  the  city  from  whence 
it  was  first  brought.)    Colophony.    1.  The  black  resin 
which  remains  in  the  retort,  after  distiUing  the  com- 
mon resin  with  a  strong  fire. 
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2.  Paracelsus  seems  to  mean  by  it  what  is  now  pre 
scribed  by  the  name  of  terebinthma  coda. 

3.  The  ancients,  and  particularly  Galen,  seemed  to 
understand  by  il  a  Boft  kind  of-rnaatlch,  from  c/no, 
probably  the  same  as  our  Chio  turpentine. 

COliOPHONITE.    Resinous  garnet  of  Hauy  and 
on.    A  mineral  of  a  blackish  or  yellowish  brown, 

or  orange-red  colour,  and  a  reai idumamiiie  luitre, 

found    in    magnetic    ironstone,   in    Norway   and    in 
Ceylon. 

COLOOUINTIDA.  See  Cucumis  colocyntlns. 
COLORATUS.  Coloured  .  applied  to  leaves,  caly- 
ces, seeds,  &C  lo  express  any  colour  besides  green,  as 
in  Arum  bicolor ;  or  to  any  part  thereof  When  ef  ano- 
ther colour  than  green,  as  in  Jlmaranlhus  tricolor; 
and  to  apcriaiitliiiim,  when  not  of  a  green  colour,  as 
that  of  the  Oomphrena  globosa :  and  the  seeds  of  Ch<e- 
rophyllum  aureum. 

COLO'STRl'M.  (From  ko\ov,  food,  or  icoXXw/iai, 
to  agglutinate  ;  so  called,  either  because  it  is  the  first 
food  of  the  young,  or  from  its  being  at  that  time  pecu- 
liarly glutinous.)  1.  The  first  milk  in  the  breasts 
after  delivery. 

2.  An  emulsion  made  by  the  solution  ot  turpentine 
with  the  yelk  of  an  egg. 

COLOT,  Germain,  a  French  surgeon  of  the  15th 
century,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  profes- 
sion who  practised  lithotomy,  that  operation  having 
been  previously  in  the  hands  of  itinerant  practitioners, 
lie  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  skill,  and  was  much 
in  favour  with  Lewis  IX.,  who  granted  him  a  pension. 
Several  of  his  descendants,  in  succession,  enjoyed 
great  reputation  as  lithotomists. 

COLOT,  Francis,  the  last  of  them,  left  a  treatise, 
published  in  1727,  describing  the  method  of  operating 
with  the  greater  apparatus,  the  invention  whereof  he 
ascribes  to  John  de  Romanis,  an  Italian  physician, 
about  two  centuries  before.  But  this  lias  long  been 
superseded  by  the  less  apparatus,  which  Mr.  Sharp 
attributes  to  another  French  surgeon,  Mons.  Foubert. 

Colotoi'des.  (From  kwXwttis,  a  lizard,  and  ciios, 
likeness.)  Variegated  like  the  skin  of  a  lizard.  Hip- 
pocrates applied  it  to  the  excrements. 

Coloured  leaf.    See  Leaf. 

COLPOCE'LE.  (From  ko\ttos,  the  vagina,  and 
Kn\n,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  forced  into  the  vagina. 
See  Hernia  vaginalis. 

COLPOPTO'SIS.  (From  ko\itos,  the  vagina,  and 
raiirro),  to  fall  down.)  A  bearing  down  of  tlio  vagina. 
See  Hernia  vaginalis. 

COLT'S-FOOT.    See  Tussilago. 

CO'LUBER.  (Quod  colit  vmbram,  because  it  de- 
lighteth  in  the  shade.)  A  genus  of  animals  in  the 
Linnteau  arrangement,  of  which  there  are  many 
species. 

Coluber  berus.  The  systematic  name  of  the  vi- 
per, which  possesses  the  power  of  forming  a  poisonous 
fluid  in  little  bags  near  its  teeth.  The  flesh  is  perfectly 
innocent,  and  often  taken  by  the  common  people 
against  the  king's  evil,  and  a  variety  of  disorders  of 
the  skin.  Experience  evinces  it  to  be  an  inefficacious 
substance. 

Colubri'na  viroiniana.  See  Aristolochia  ser- 
pentaria. 

Colubrinum  lignum.  (Colubrinus ;  from  coluber  : 
so  called  from  the  snake-like  contortions  of  its  roots.) 
This  species  of  snake-wood  is  brought  from  America. 
It  is  solid,  ponderous,  acrid,  extremely  bitter,  and  in- 
odorous ;  its  bark  is  of  a  ferruginous  colour,  covered 
with  cineritious  spots. 

COLU'MBA.     See  Calumba. 

COLUMBIC  ACID,  .icidum  Columbicum.  "The 
experiments  of  Hatchett  have  proved,  that  a  peculiar 
mineral  from  Massachusetts,  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  consisted  of  one  part  of  oxide  of  iron,  and 
somewhat  more  than  three  parts  of  a  white-coloured 
substance,  possessing  the  properties  of  an  acid.  Its 
basis  was  metallic.  Hence  he  named  this 
bium,  and  the  acid  the  Columhic.  Dr.  Wollaslon,  by 
very  exact  analytical  comparisons,  proved,  that  the 
acid  of  Hatchett  was  the  oxide  of  the  metal  lately  dis- 
covered in  Sweden  by  Ekeherg,  in  the  mineral  yttro- 
tantalite,  and  thence  called  tantalum.  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton's  method  of  separating  the  acid  from  the  mineral  is 
peculiarly  elegant.  One  part  of  tantalite,  five  parts  of 
carbonate  of  potassa,  and  two  parts  of  borax  are 
fused  together  in  a  platina  crucible.    The  mass,  'after 
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being  softened  in  water,  is  acted  on  by  muriatic  acid. 
J  he  iron  and  manganese  dissolve,  while  the  columbic 
acid  remains  at  the  bottom.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder,  which  i-  Insoluble  in  niiric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  hut  partially  in  muriatic.  It  forms  with 
barytes  an  insoluble  salt,  of  which  the  proportions, 
according  to  Berzelius,  are  24.1  acid,  and  9.75  barytes. 
Jiy  oxidizing  a  portion  of  the  revived  tantalum  or  co- 
liimhiiini,  Berzelius  concludes  the  composition  of  the 
acid  to  be  109  metal,  and  5.485  oxygen." 

COLUMBINE.     See  Jlquilegia 

COLUMBIIM.  Ilatchett  describes  the  ore,  from 
which  this  metal  is  obtained,  as  being  of  a  dark  brown- 
ish »ray  externally,  and  more  inclining  to  an  iron-gray 
internally,  the  longitudinal  fracture  he  found  lamei- 
lated,  and  the  cross  fracture  had  a  line  grain.  Its  lus- 
tre was  vitreous,  slightly  inclining,  in  some  parts,  to 
metallic;  moderately  hard,  and  very  brittle.  The  co- 
lour of  the  streak,  or  powder,  was  dark  chocqlate- 
brown.  "  If  the  oxide  of  columhiiim,  described  under 
Columbic  acid,  be  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  exposed 
to  a  violent  heat  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  the  metal  co- 
lumbium  will  be  obtained.  It  has  a  dark  gray  colour; 
and  when  newly  abraded,  the  lustre  nearly  of  iron. 
Its  sp.  gr.,  when  in  agglutinated  particles,  was  found 
by  Dr.  Wollaston  to  be  5.61.  These  metallic  grains 
scratch  glass,  and  are  easily  pulverized.  Neither  ni- 
tric, muriatic,  nor  nitre-muriatic  acid,  produces  any 
change  In  this  metal,  though  digested  on  ii  for  several 
days.     It  has  been  alloyed  With  iron  and  tungsten." 

[This  metal,  which  was  said  to  have  been  first  dis- 
covered in  a  specimen  found  in  Massachusetts,  it  ap- 
pears (Med.  Repos.  vol.  viii.  p.  437,)  was  taken  from  a 
spring  of  water  in  the  town  of  New- London,  in  Con- 
necticut, and  near  the  house  in  which  Governor  Win- 
Ibrop  used  to  live,  about  three  miles  distant  from  the 
margin  of  the  salt  water  at  the  head  of  the  harbour. 

"  Within  a  short  time  after  the  discovery  of  colum- 
bium  by  Mr.  Hackett  in  1801,  a  metallic  substance  was 
coyajred  hi  Sweden,  by  Mr.  Ekeberg,  differing 
from  every  metal  then  known  to  him  ;  and  according- 
ly he  described  the  properties  by  which  it  might  be 
distinguished  from  those  which  it  most  nearly  resem- 
bled. But  although  the  Swedish  metal  has  retained 
the  name  of  Tantalum,  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Ekeberg,  a 
reasonable  degree  of  doubt  has  been  entertained  by 
chemists,  whether  these  two  authors  had  not,  in  fact, 
described  the  same  substances ;  and  it.  has  l. ei 
ted  that  the  discoverers  themselves,  who  would  have 
been  most  able  to  remove  the  uncertainty,  had  not 
had  opportunities  of  comparing  their  respective  mine- 
rals, or  the  products  of  their  analyses." — Min.  Jour. 

The  doubt,  however,  has  been  removed,  as  Dr.  Wol- 
laston had  obtained  portions  of  both  metals,  and  upon 
examination  aud  analysis  has  determined,  that  Co- 
lumbium  and  Tantalum  are  one  and  the  same  me 
tal.     A.] 

Columbo'be.    See  Calumba. 

COLUME'LLA.  (Diminutive  of  columna,  a  co- 
lumn.)    1.  A  column  or  little  pillar. 

2.  The  central  column,  or  filament,  which  unites 
the  partitions  of  the  capsule  of  plants.  The  seeds  are 
usually  attached  to  it.    See  also  Uvula  and  Clitoris. 

Columella'ris.  (From  columella,  a  little  column.) 
A  name  of  the  dens  caninus. 

COLU'MNA.  A  column,  or  pillar.  Many  parts 
of  the  body,  which  in  their  shape  or  office  resemble 
columns,  are  so  named ;  as  columns  carnere,  &c. 

Column!  carnea.    See  Heart. 

(  oi  i  mna  nasi.  The  lowest  and  fleshy  part  of  the 
nose,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  septum. 

Columna  oris.     The  uvula. 

COLUMNIFER.A5.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
plants  in  Linntciis's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method, 
consisting  of  plants,  the  stamina,  and  pistil  of  which 
have  the  appearance  of  a  pillar  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower. 

COLUMNULA.  A  little  column.  The  name  given 
by  botanists  to  the  filament  which  passes  through  the 
middle  of  the  capsule  of  frondose  mosses,  to  which 
-  ;ire  connected;  also  called  Sphroni 
it  m.  (Ylapa  to  icoWav  tov  povv:  because  it 
prevents  a  derluxion.)  A  tent  to  thrust  into  a  sore,  to 
prevent  a  derluxion  of  humours. 

CO'MA.     (From  kh),  or  kco>,  to  lie  down.) 

In  pathology,  a  propensity  to  sleep.  This  word 
•ncieutly  meant  any  total  suppression  of  the  powers 
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of  sense;  but   now  it   means   a   lethargic    drowst- 

In  botany,  I.  A  fasciculus  of  leaves  on  the  too  of 
a  stem  or  stipe.     It  is  said  to  be, 

a.  Foliose,  when  formed  of  leaves;  as  in  Bromelia 
ananas. 

b.  Prondose,  when  proceeding  from  the  frond  at  the 
apex  of  the  stipe  ;  as  in  Palms. 

c.  Bracteal,  formed  of  floral  leaves ;  as  in  Laven- 
aula  sl(£clias. 

2.  Gtertner  applies  this  term  to  the  feathery  crown 
of  seeds  furnished  with  a  capsule. 

Coma  somnolentia.  Is  when  the  patient  conti- 
nues in  a  prolound  sleep  ;  and,  when  awakened,  im- 
mediately relapses,  without  being  able  to  keep  open 
his  eyes. 

Coma  vigil.  A  disease  where  the  patients  are  con- 
tinually inclined  to  sleep,  but  cannot. 

CO'MATA.  (Comula,  the  plural  of  coma.)  An 
lie  class  Neuroses  of  Cullen's  Nosolouy,  em- 
brackig  diseases  that  are  characterized  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  powers  of  voluntary  motion,  with  sleep  or 
the  senses  impaired. 

CI  MMATOSE.    Having  a  strong  propensity  to  sleep. 

CJ  )M  BINATION:  The  intimate  union  of  the  par- 
ticles of  different  substances  by  chemical  attraction, 
so  as  to  form  a  compound  possessed  of  new  and  pecu- 
liar properties. 

COMBUSTIBLE.   Having  the  property  of  burning. 

COMBU'STIO.  (From  comburo,  to  burn.)  A  burn, 
or  scald.     See  Burn. 

COMBUSTION.  (Combustio ;  from  comburo,  to 
bum.)  Burning.  Among  the  various  operations  of 
chemistry,  none  acts  a  more  conspicuous  part  than 
combustion;  and  in  proportion  to  its  utility  in  the 
science,  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  investigating  its 
nature  and  mode  of  action,  becomes  more  obvious  to 
the  philosophical  chemist. 

Lavoisier's  Unary  of  Combustion. 

Lavoisier's  theory  of  combustion  is  founded  upon 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  a  combustible  body. 

Taking  this  for  grained,  it  follows  that  combustion 
is  only  the  play  of  affinity  between  oxygen,  the  matter 
of  heat,  and  a  combustible  body. 

When  an  incombustible  body  (a  brick  for  instance) 
is  heated,  it  undergoes  no  change,  except  an  augmen- 
tation of  bulk  and  temperature;  and  when  left  to 
itself,  it  soon  regains  its  former  state.  But  when  a 
combustible  body  is  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the 
open  air,  it  becomes  on  a  sudden  intensely  hot,  and  at 
hist  emits  a  copious  stream  of  caloric  and  light  to  the 
surrounding  bodies.  During  this  emission,  the  burn- 
ing body  gradually  wastes  away.  It  either  disappears 
entirely,  or  its  physical  properties  become  totally 
altered.  The  principal  change  it  sutlers,  is  that  of 
being  no  longer  capable  of  combustion.  If  either  of 
ti  nomena,  namely,  the  emission  of  heat  and 
light,  and  the  waste  of  substance,  be  wanting,  we  do 
not  say  that  a  body  is  undergoing  combustion,  or  that 
it  is  burning.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  every  theory 
of  combustion  ought  to  explain  the  following  facts: 

1.  Why  a  burning  body  is  consumed,  and  its  indivi- 
dualily  destroyed. 

2.  Why,  during  the  progress  of  this  alteration,  heat 
and  light  are  emitted. 

For^  the  elucidation  of  these  objects,  Lavoisier's 
theory  has  laid  down  the  following  laws  : 

1.  Combustion  cannot  take  place  without  the  pre- 
sence of  oxygen,  and  is  more  rapid  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  this  agent,  in  contact  with  the  inflamed 
body. 

2.  In  every  act  of  combustion,  the  oxygen  present  is 
consumed.  „  .    ,      -. 

3.  The  weight  of  the  products  of  every  body  after 
combustion,  corresponds  with  the  weight  of  the  body 
before   combustion,  plus   that   of  the  oxygen  con- 

4  Vlie  oxyen  absorbed  by  the  combustible  body 
mav  be  recovered  from  the  compound  lormed,  and  the 
weight  regained  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  which 
disappeared  during  the  combustion. 

.-,  In  every  instance  of  combustion,  light  and  heat, 
or  Bre,  are  liberated. 

6.  Iii  a  limited  quantity  ot  air,  only  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  combustible  body  can  be  burnt. 

7  The  air,  wherein  a  body  has  been  burnt,  is  ren 
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dered  unfit  for  continuing  combustion,  or  supporting 
animal  lite. 

Though  every  case  of  combustion  requires  that  light 
and  heat  should  be  evolved,  yet  this  process  proceeds 
very  differently  in  different  circumstances;  hence  the 
terms  ignition  ;  or  glowing  heat ;  inflammation,  or  as- 
cension ;  and  detonation,  or  explosion. 

Ignition  takes  place  when  the  combustible  body  is 
not  in  an  aeriform  state. 

Charcoal,  pyrophorous,  &c.  furnish  instances  of 
this  kind. 

It  seems  as  if  the  phenomenon  of  glowing  was  pecu- 
liar to  those  bodies  which  require  a  considerable 
quantity  of  caloric,  to  become  converted  into  the 
gaseous  state. 

The  disengagement  of  caloric  and  light  is  rendered 
more  evident  to  the  senses  in  the  act  of 

Inflammation,  or  accensiou.  Here  the  combustible 
substances  are  more  easily  converted  into  an  elastic  or 
aeriform  state.  Flame,  therefore,  consists  of  the  in- 
flammable matter  in  the  act  of  combustion  in  the 
gaseous  state.  When  all  circumstances  are  favourable 
to  the  complete  combustion  of  the  products,  the  flame 
is  perfect ;  if  this  is  not  the  case,  part  of  the  com- 
bustible body,  capable  of  being  converted  into  the 
gaseous  state,  passes  through  the  luminous  flame  un- 
burnt,  and  exhibits  the  appearance  of  smoke.  Soot, 
therefore,  always  indicates  an  imperfect  combustion. 
Hence  a  common  lamp  smokes,  an  Argaud's  lamp 
yields  no  smoke. 

This  degree  of  combustion  is  very  accurately  ex- 
emplified in  the 

Flame  of  candles. — When  a  candle  is  first  lighted, 
which  must  be  done  by  the  application  of  actual  name, 
a  degree  of  heat  is  given  to  the  wick,  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  affinity  of  its  constituent  parts  ;  part  of  the 
tallow  is  instantly  melted,  volatilized,  and  burnt.  As 
this  is  destroyed  by  combustion,  another  portion  melts, 
rises,  and  supplies  its  place,  and  undergoes  a  like 
change.  In  this  way  combustion  is  maintained.  The 
tallow  is  liquefied  as  it  comes  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
flame,  and  is,  by  the  capillary  attraction  of  the  wick, 
drawn  up  to  supply  the  place  of  what  is  burnt;  the 
unmelted  tallow,  by  this  means,  forms  a  kind  of  cup. 

The  congeries  of  capilary  tubes  which  form  the 
wick  is  black,  because  the  charcoal  of  the  cotton  be- 
comes predominant,  the  circumambient  air  is  de- 
fended by  the  flame  from  oxidising  it;  it  therefore  re- 
mains, for  a  considerable  time,  in  its  natural  state; 
but  when  the  wick,  by  the  continual  consumption  of 
tallow,  becomes  too  long  to  support  itself  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position,  its  upper  extremity  projects  nearly  out 
of  the  cone  of  the  flume,  and  there  (onus  a  support 
for  an  accumulation  of  soot,  which  is  produced  by  the 
imperfect  combustion.  A  candle,  in  this  situation, 
affords  scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  light  it  can  otherwise 
give,  and  tallow  candles,  on  this  account',  require  con- 
tinual snuffing. 

Hut  if  the  candle  be  made  of  wax,  the  wick  does 
not  long  occupy  its  place  in  the  middle  of  the  flame  ; 
its  thinness  makes  it  bend  on  one  side,  when  its  length 
is  too  great  for  its  vertical  position  ;  iis  extremity 
comes  then  into  contact  with  the  air,  and  is  completely 
burnt,  or  decomposed,  excepi  so  much  of  it  as  is  de- 
fended by  the  continual  afflux  Of  the  melted  wax. 
This  small  wick,  therefore,  performs  the  oiiic-e  of 
snuffing  itself.  The  difficult  fusibility  of  wax  enables 
us  to  use  a  thinner  wick  for  it  than  can  be  ubi  d  for 
tallow,  which  is  more  fusible.  But  wax  being  a  sub- 
stance which  contains  much  more  oxygen  than  tallow 
or  oil,  the  light  it  affords  is  not  so  luminous. 

Detonation  is  an  instantaneous  combustion,  accom- 
panied with  a  loud  report  ;  it  takes  place  in  general 
when  the  compounds  resulting  from  the  union  of  two 
or  more  bodies,  occupy  much  more  or  less  space  than 
the  substances  did  before  their  union  ;  a  great  impulse 
is  therefore  given  to  the  surrounding  air,  or  else  a 
vacuum  is  formed,  and  the  air  rushing  in  from  all 
sides  to  fill  it  up  is  the  cause  of  the  report. 

A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  detonates 
very  loud.  Gunpowder,  fulminating  gold,  silver,  and 
mercury ;  oxygenated  muriate  of  potassa;  and  various 
other  explosive  compounds,  are  capable  of  producing 
verv  loud  detonations. 

With  respect  to  the  disengagement  of  light  and 
caloric. 

By  the  older  chemists,  it  was  universally  supposed 
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that  the  light  and  heat  emitted  during  combustion, 
proceeded  from  the  inflammable  body ;  and  this  opi- 
nion would  indeed  appear  unquestionable,  while  the 
composition  of  the  atmosphere  was  imperfectly  known. 
The  burning  body  appeared  luminous  and  felt  hot, 
ami  no  oilier  agent  was  supposed  to  be  concerned  ; 
the' conclusion  that  the  light  and  heat  were  evolved 
from  the  burning  substance,  was,  therefore,  unavoid- 
able. Bijt  when  the  nature  of  the  aslinosphere  was 
ascertained,  and  when  it  became  evident  that  part  of 
the  air  was  absorbed  during  combustion,  the  former 
conclusion  fell  to  the  ground  ;  for  when  twobodiesexert 
a  mutual  action  on  each  other,  it  becomes  a  priori 
equally  probable  that  the  products  may  be  deiived 
from  either  of  them;  consequently,  the  light  and  beat 
evolved  might  proceed  either  from  the  one  or  the 
other.  Whether  they  proceed  foin  the  atmosphere, 
or  from  the  combustible  body,  they  must  be  separated 
at  the  part  where  the  combination  takes  place  ;  that  is, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  burning  body  itself;  and  con- 
sequently it  appeared  luminous  and  heated,  while  the 
air  being  invisible  escaped  observation. 

When  the  laws  of  beat  became  known,  at  least 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  bodies  contain  at  the 
same  temperature,  and  in  equal  quantities,  either  of 
mass  or  bulk,  unequal  quantities  of  heat,  tin'  Conclu- 
sion became  probable,  that  the  caloric  evolved  in  com- 
bustion proceeded  rather  from  the  oxygen  gas  of  the 
atmosphere,  than  from  the  combustible  body;  since 
the  former  contains  a  much  larger  quantity  than  the 
latter.  The  caloric  evolved  was  therefore  sup[>osed 
to  be  derived  from  the  condensation  of  the  oxygen  gas 
in  the  new  combination  into  which  it  entered. 
I  Though  approaching  to  the  truth,  this  explanation 
is  not  strictly  true.  It  is  not  merely  from  the  oxygen 
gas  being  condensed  that  the  caloric  is  evolved,  be- 
cause, in  many  cases  of  combustion,  the  product  still 
exists  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  111  others,  the  quantity 
of  caloric  evolved  bears  no  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
condensation.  Philosophers  ascribed  this  to  a  change 
of  capacity;  for,  indifferent  bodies,  the  difference  in 
the  proportion  of  the  capacities  before  and  after  com- 
bustion, is  by  no  means  uniform;  and  hence  the  dif- 
ference in  the  quantities  of  caloric  extricated  in 
various  cases  of  combustion. 

This  being  premised,  it  remains  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  light  emitted  during  combustion  ;  for  although 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  caloric  is  evolved  from 
the  oxygen  gas,  we  cannot  infer  that  the  light  has  the 
same  origin. 

It  is  very  probable  that  light  is  a  constituent  part  of 
inflammable  bodies  ;  for  it  is  frequently  evolved  in 
combinations  when  the  oxygen  is  merely  transferred 
from  one  inflammable  substance  to  another.  In  those 
cases  it  must  proceed  from  the  inflammable  body. 
The  accensiou  of  oils  by  the  affusion  of  acids,  the 
combustion  of  metals  in  the  same  way,  furnish  in 
stances  of  the  kind. 

it  seems,  therefore,  probable,  that  the  light  is  de- 
rived from  the  inflammable  substance ;  and  that  the 
oxygen,  combining  with  the  bases  of  these  substances, 
disengages  the  light. 

It  may  be  concluded  then,  that  liaht  enters  into  the 
composition  of  all  combustible  bodies  ;  but  as  we  are 
unable  to  separate  the  light,  so  as  to  obtain  these 
bodies  pure,  we  treat  of  them  as  simple  bodies. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  combustion  of  phos- 
phorous in  oxygen  gas,  is,  therefore,  the  effect  of  a 
double  affinity.  The  basis  of  the  oxygen  gas  unites 
with  the  phosphorus,  to  form  phosphoric  acid  ;  and 
the  light  disengaged  from  the  phosphorus,  together 
with  the  heat  of  the  oxygen  gas,  produces  the  vivid 
flame. 

The  quantity  of  light  emitted  by  different  bodies  ig 
supposed  to  depend  on'the  quantity  contained  in  them 
and  on  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  united  to  caloric! 

Such  is  the  theory  of  combustion  of  Lavoisier,  mo- 
dified by  Gren,  Leonardi,  and  Richter. 

'/'/nine-ion's  Theory  of  Combustion. 

Though  the  preceding  theory  of  combustion  is  sim- 
ple and  beautiful,  it  appears,  from  what  we  are  now 
going  to  state,  to  be  by  no  means  completely  satis- 
factory. 

It  has  misled  chemists,  by  confining  the  term  com- 
bustion to  the  act  of  oxygenation,  and  considering 
that  all  bodies,  during  their  combustion,  combine  with 
oxygen,  without  at  the  same  time  recollecting  that  thia 
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>t  may  take  place  without  any  of  the  phe- 
nomena usually  attendant  on  combustion ;  and  that, 
though  certainly  all  combustion  presupposes  the  com- 
bination oi  oxygen  with  u  bast,  yet  tins  combination 
may  be,  and  repeatedly  is,  effected  where  no  combus- 
tion can  possibly  take  place.  Nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  the  difference  winch,  iu  numberless  in- 
stances, prevails  between  the  act  of"  oxygenation  in 
bodies  and  that  of  combustion,  inasmuch  as  neither 
the  phenomena  attending  on,  nor  the  results  arising 
from  them,  are  the  same.  Thai  a  distinction  there- 
fore should  be  made  between  these  processes  is  ob- 
vious;  and  it  is  on  tins  account  thai  Dr.  Thomson 
has  offered  a  theory,  which  considers  this  subject  in 
.1  new  point  Of  View,  and  which  bids  lair  to  enable 
us  to  estimate  the  phenomena  of  combustion  much 
better  than  has  hitherto  been  done. 

According  to  Dr.  Thomson's  theory,  all  the  bodies 
concerned  iu  combustion  are  either,  1.  Combustibles. 
— ii.   Supporters  of  combustion. — 3.   Jncombustibles. 

I.  Combustible  bodies  are  those  substances  which 
are  said,  in  common  language,  to  burn.  Duiing  the 
combustion,  they  appear  to  emit  light  and  heat,  and,  at 
the  same  tune,  gradually  waste  away.  When  this 
Change  has  reached  its  maximum,  the  process  of  com- 
bustion is  al  an  end. 

The  class  of  combustibles  is  very  numerous  ;  but 
all  the  bodies  belonging  to  it  may  be  subdivided  into 
three  sets,  namely : 

1.  Simple  combustibles.  2.  Compound  combus- 
tibles.   3.  Combustible  oxides,  &c. 

Simple  Combustibles. 

1.  Sulphur.  4.  Hydrogen  gas. 

2.  Phosphorus.  5.  All  the  metals. 

3.  Diamond,  or  Carbon.    6.  Boron. 

Compound  Combustibles. 
The  compound  combustibles  consist  of  compounds, 
formed  by  the  simple  combustibles  uniting  together, 
and  are  of  course  much  more  numerous  than  the  sim- 
ple combustibles.  They  may  be  arranged  under  the 
live  following  heads: 

1.  Sulphurets.  3.  Carburets. 

2.  Phosphurets.  4.  Alloys. 

5.  Sulphuretted,  phosphuretted,  and  caibuietted 
hvdrogen. 

The  combustible  oxides  are  either  simple,  having  a 
single  base,  or  compound,  having  more  than  one  base. 
All  the  simple  combustible  oxides  are  by  combustion 
converted  into  acids. 

The  compound  combustible  oxides  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous. 

II.  The  supporters  of  combustion  are  bodies 
which  are  not  of  themselves,  strictly  speaking,  capa- 
ble of  undergoing  combustion,  but  winch  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  lor  the  process;  for  no  combustible 
body  can  bum  unless  some  one  or  other  of  them  be  pre- 
sent. Whenever  they  are  excluded,  combustion 
ceases.  All  the  supporters  of  combustion  known  at 
present  are  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  the  com- 
pounds which  these  form  with  each  other,  and  with 
azote. 

There  are  indeed  certain  substances  besides  these, 
which  possess  nearly  the  same  properties  ;  these  shall 
he  afterward  enumerated  under  the  title  of  partial 
supporters. 

III.  The  incombustible  bodies  are  neither  capable 
of  undergoing  combustion  themselves,  nor  of  support- 
ing the  combustion  of  those  bodies  that  are;  they  are 
therefore  not  immediately  connected  with  combustion  ; 
though  most  of  them  appear  to  be  the  results  of  that 
process.  Azot,  the  alkalies,  earths,  &c.  come  under 
this  division. 

Some  of  the  alkalies  and  earths  possess  certain  pro- 
perties in  common  with  combustibles,  and  are  capable 
of  exhibiting  phenomena  somewhat  analogous  to  com- 
bustion .  which  will  be  described  afterward  under 
the  title  of  semi-combustion. 

In  every  case  of  combustion,  there  must  therefore 
be  present  a  combustible  body,  and  a  supporter  of 
combustion.  During  combustion,  the  combustible  al- 
lies with  ilie  supporter.  It  is  this  combrmi 
tionwhich.  occasions  the  apparent  waste  nuil  alteration 
of  the  combustible.  The  new  compound  llius  lormed 
is  a  product  of  combustion.  Every  product  of  com- 
busfion  Is  either,  1.  an  acid,  or, -J.  an  oxide,  &c.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  other  bodies  sometimes  make  their 

appearance  during  combustion,  but  these  will  be  tound, 
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upon  examination,  not  to  be  products,  nor  to  have  un- 
dergone combustion. 

'Jims  one  of  the  iwo  characteristic  marks  which 
distinguish  combustion,  namely,  the  apparent  waste 
and  alteration  of  the  combustible  body,  lias  been  lullv 
explained.  For  the  explanation  ol  it  we  are  indebted 
to  Lavoisier,  as  slated  before. 

But  though  the  combination  of  the  combustible 
Willi  oxygen,  or  oilier  supporter,  be  a  constant  part  of 
combustion,  yet  the  facility  with  which  combustibles 
burn  is  not  proportional  to  their  apparent  affinity  lor 
oxygen. 

Phosphorus,  for  instance,  burns  more  readily  than 
charcoal ;  yet  charcoal  is  capable  of  abstracting  oxygen 
from  phosphorus,  and  of  course  has  a  greater  affinity 
for  it.  Some  Of  Hie  combustible  oxides  take  lire  more 
readily  than  some  of  the  simple  combustibles;  alkohol, 
a;ther,  and  oils,  are  exceedingly  combustible,  whereas 
all  the  metals  require  very  high  temperature  when  the 
supporter  is  air. 

This  greater  combustibility  of  combustible  oxides  is 
probably  owing  to  the  weaker  affinity  by  which  their 
particles  are  united.  Hence  they  are  more  easily  se- 
parated than  homogeneous  particles,  and  of  course 
combine  more  readily  with  oxygen;  those  simple  com- 
bustibles which  melt  easily,  or  which  are  in  the  state 
of  lastic  fluids,  are  also  very  combustible,  because  the 
cohesion  between  their  particles  is  easily  overcome. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  inferiority  in  the  cohesion  of 
heterogeneous  particles,  that  some  of  the  compound 
supporters  occasion  combustion  in  circumstances 
when  the  combustibles  would  not  be  acted  on  by 
simple  supporters. 

Thus  phosphorus  burns  in  air  at  the  common  tem- 
perature ;  but  it  does  not  burn  in  oxygen  gas,  unless 
its  temperature  be  raised.  Thus  also  oils  burn  rapidly 
.when  mixed  with  nitric  acid.  Nitrous  gas  and  nitrous 
oxide  constitute  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

None  of  the  products  of  combustion  are  combus- 
tible, according  to  the  definition  of  combustion  here 
given.  This  want  of  combustibility  is  not  owing  to 
their  being  saturated  with  oxygen;  for  several  of  them 
are  capable  of  combining  with  an  additional  dose  of  it. 
But,  during  ibis  combination,  no  caloric  or  light  is 
ever  emitted;  ajid  the  compound  formed  differs  essen- 
tially from  a  product  of  combustion  ;  for  by  this  addi- 
tional dose  of  oxygen,  the  product  is  converted  into  a 
supporter.  Hence  we  sec  that  combustion  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  combination  of  a  body  with 
,ij  ygen,  as  was  done  formerly. 

Combustion,  indeed,  cannot  take  place  without  the 
combination  of  oxygen  or  other  supporter  ;  but  oxygen 
may  combine  with  bodies  in  different  proportions 
without  the  phenomena  of  combustion  ;  and  the  pro- 
duct obtained  by  combustion  is  capable  of  becoming 
converted  into  i  supporter  of combustion  ;  for  instance, 
if  bad  be  melted,  and  kept  so  for  some  time,  it  be- 
comes covered  with  a  gray  pellicle,  or  oxide  of  lead,  a 
product  consisting  of  oxygen  and  lead ;  but  if  this 
oxide  is  suffered  to  be'heatcd  longer,  it  absorbs  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted 
into  a  yellow  powder,  called  yellow  oxide  of  lead.  If 
this  yellow  oxide  be  again  exposed  to  heat,  it  absorbs 
still  more  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  red  oxide 
of  lead.  When  the  supporters  thus  formed  by  the 
combination  of  oxygen  with  products,  are  made  to 
support  combustion,  they  do  nol  lose  all  their  oxygen, 
but  only  the  additional  dose  which  constituted  them 
supporters.  Of  course  they  are  again  reduced  to  their 
original  state  of  products  of  combustion.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  thev  owe  their  properties  as  supporters, 
not  to  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  which  they  contain,  but 
to  the  additional  dose  which  constituted  them  sup- 
norters.  We  may  therefore  call  them  partial  sup- 
pTurs  :  irXating  by  the  term,  that  {£•«#£** 
oxygen  is  capable  of  supporting  combustion,  and  not 

'"Au'.'he'Vartial  supporters  with  which  we  are  ac- 
oiiii.ted  contain  a  metallic  basis;  for  metallic  oxides 
a  e  t  e  onlv  products  at  present  known,  capable  of 
combining  with  an  additional  dose  ol  oxygen.  It  is  a 
dreSmce  highly  deserving  attention,  that  when 
',,.  capable  of  combining  with  several  doses  of 
,\\v"ru  the  product,  or  oxide  formed  by  combustion,  is 
sel'dom'or  never  that  which  contains  a  maximum  of 

°"XXJjus  it  is  evident  that  several  of  the  products  of 
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combustion  are  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen. 
The  incombustibility  of  products,  therefore,  is  not  ow- 
ing to  their  wayit  of  affinity  for  oxygen,  but  to  some 
other  cause. 

No  product  of  combustion  is  capable  of  supporting 
combustion.  This  is  not  occasioned  by  any  want  of 
affinity  to  combustible  bodies;  for  several  of  them  are 
capable  of  combining  with  an  additional  dose  of  their 
basis.  But  by  this  combination,  they  lose  their  pro- 
perties as  products,  and  are  converted  into  combusti- 
bles. The  process,  therefore,  differs  essentially  from 
combustion.  Thus  phosphoric  acid,  a  product  of 
combustion,  is  capable  of  combining  with  an  addi- 
tional dose  of  phosphorus,  and  forming  phosphorous 
acid,  a  combustible  body.  When  this  last  acid  is 
heated  in  contact  with  a  supporter,  it  undergoes  com- 
bustion; but  it  is  only  the  additional  dose  Ol 
bustible  which  burns,  and  the  whole  is  converted  into 
phosphoric  acid.  Hence  we  see  that  it  is  not  the 
whole  basis  of  these  compounds  which  is  combus- 
tible, but  merely  the  additional  dose.  Tlie  compounds, 
therefore,  formed  by  the  union  of  a  product  and  com- 
bustible, may  be  termed  partial  combustibles ;  indi- 
cating by  the  name,  that  a  part  only  of  the  base  is 
capable  of  undergoing  combustion.  Since  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  are  capable  of  combining  with 
oxygen,  but  never  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  combus- 
tion, except  when  they  are  in  the  state  of  partial 
combustibles,  combustible  bodies  must  contain  a  sub- 
stance which  they  lose  in  bunting,  and  to  which  they 
owe  their  combustibility;  for,  after  they  have  lost  it, 
they  unite  to  oxygen  without  exhibiting  the  pheno- 
mena of  combustion. 

Though  the  products  of  combustion  are  not  capa- 
ble of  supporting  combustion,  they  not  unfrequently 
part  with  their  oxygen  just  as  supporters  do,  give  it 
out  to  combustibles,  and  convert  them  into  products; 
but  during  this  process,  no  heat  or  light  is  ever 
evolved.  Water,  for  instance,  gives  out  its  oxygen 
to  iron,  and  converts  it  into  the  black  oxide,  a  pro- 
duct. Thus  we  see  that  the  oxygen  of  products  is 
capable  of  converting  combustibles  into  products,  just 
as  the  oxygen  of  supporters  ;  but  during  the  combina- 
tion of  the  last  only,  are  heat  and  light  emitted.  Tlie 
oxygen  of  supporters  then  contain  something  which 
the  oxygen  of  products  wants. 

Whenever  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  abstracted 
from  products,  the  combustibility  of  their  base  is  re- 
stored as  completely  as  before  combustion;  but  no 
substance  is  capable  of  abstracting  the  whole  of  the 
oxygen,  except  a  combustible,  or  &  partial  combustible. 
Water,  for  instance,  is  a  product  of  combustion,  whose 
base  is  hydrogen.  To  restore  the  combustibility  of  the 
hydrogen,  we  have  only  to  mix  water  with  iron  or 
zinc  filings,  and  an  acid  ;  the  metal  is  oxidized,  and 
the  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  as  combustible  as  ever. 
But  no  substance,  except  a  combustible,  is  capable  of 
separating  hydrogen  gas  from  water,  by  combining 
with  its  oxygen.  Thus  we  see  that  combustibles  are 
capable  of  restoring  the  combustibility  of  the  liases  of 
products;  but  they  themselves  lose  their  combustibility 
by  the  process,  and  are  converted  into  products.  Com- 
bustibility, therefore,  may  be  thrown  at  pleasure  from 
one  body  to  another. 

From  these  facts  it  is  obvious,  that  the  products  of 
combustion  may  be  formed  without  combustion  ;  but 
in  these  cases  a  new  combustible  is  always  evolved. 
The  process  is  merely  an  interchange  of  combusti 
bility ;  for  the  combustible  is  converted  into  a  product 
only  by  meaus  of  a  product.  Both  the  oxygen  and 
the  base  of  the  product  having  undergone  combus- 
tion, have  lost  something  which  is  essential  to  combus 
tion'.  The  process  is  merely  a  double  decomposition. 
The  product  yields  its  oxygen  to  the  combustible,  while 
at  the  same  lime  the  combustible  gives  out  something 
to  the  base  of  the  product;  the  combustibility  of  that 
base  then  is  restored  by  the  loss  of  its  oxygen,  and  by 
the  restoration  of  something  which  it  receives  from 
the  other  combustible  thus  converted  into  a  product. 

There  is  indeed  another  method  of  forming  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  without  actual  combustion  in 
certain  cases;  but  the  phenomena  are  much  more 
complicated.  This  method  is  to  expose  them  to  the 
action  of  some  of  the  supporters  dissolved  in  water; 
especially  nitric  acid.  Thus  most  of  the  metallic  ox- 
ides may  be  formed  without  combustion  by  the  action 
of  that  acid  on  the  metals.    But,  in  that  case,  a  new 
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supporter  is  always  evolved, namely,  nitrous  gas;  am- 
monia, a  new   combustible,   is   also  usually  formed 
and,  not  unfrequently,  the  product  is  converted  into  a 
partial  supportt  r. 

No  supporter  can  be  produced  by  combustion,  or 
by  any  equivalent  process.  As  several  of  the  support- 
ers consist  of  oxygen  combined  with  a  base,  it  follows 
as  a  consequence,  that  oxygen  may  combine  with  a 
base  without  losing  that  ingredient,  which  occasions 
combustion.  The  act  of  combination  of  oxygen  with 
B  base,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  the  same  with  com- 
bustion. If  we  take  a  view  of  the  different  support- 
ers, we  shall  find  that  all  of  them  which  can  be  ob- 
tained artilicially,  are  procured  either  from  othel 
supporters,  or  by  the  agency  of  electricity. 

I.  Oxygen  gas  may  be  procured  from  nitric  acid, 
and  from  several  of  "the  partial  supporters,  as  the 
black  oxide  of  manganese,  the  red  oxides  of  lead  and 

of  mercury.    The  action  of  heat  is  always  necessary; 
but  the  process  is  very  different  from  combustion. 

II.  Air,  as  far  as  is  known  at  present,  cannot  bo 
formed  artificially.  The  gas,  indeed,  which  comes 
over  during  part  of  the  usual  diminution  of  nitrate  of 
poiassu  and  sulphuric  acid,  to  obtain  nitric  acid,  re- 
sembles air  very  closely.  But  it  is  obtained  from  a 
supporter. 

HI.  Nitrous  oxide  has  hitherto  been  only  pro- 
cured from  nitrous  gas  and  nitric  acid,  (in  nitrate  of 
ammonia,;  both  of  which  are  supporters. 

IV.  Nitrous  oas  can  only  be  procured  by  the  de- 
composition of  nitric  acid,  a  supporter. 

V.  Oxymuriatic  acid,  or  Chlorine,  can  be  formed 
by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  the  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  the  red  oxides  of  lead,  iron,  or  mercury; 
all  of  which  are  partial  supporters. 

VI.  Nitric  acid  is  formed  spontaneously  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  by  processes  with  which  we  are  but 
imperfectly  acquainted;  but  which  certainly  have  no 
resemblance  to  combustion.  Its  oxygen  is  probably 
furnished  by  the  air,  which  is  a  supporter;  at  hast,  it 
has  been  observed,  that  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  at  high 
temperatures,  are  capable  of  forming  nitric  acid. 

This  formation  of  nitric  acid  by  means  of  electri- 
city, has  been  considered  as  a  combustion,  but  for 
what  reason  it  is  not  easy  to  say:  the  substance  acted 
upon  is  not  a  combustible  with  a  supporter,  but  a  sup- 
porter alone.  Electricity  is  so  far  from  being  equiva- 
lent to  combustion,  that  it  sometimes  acts  in  a  manner 
diametrically  opposite ;  unburning,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  a  substance  which  has  already  undergone 
combustion,  and  converting  a  product  into  a  combus- 
tible and  a  supporter.  Thus  it  decomposes  water, 
and  converts  it  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas  ;  there- 
fore it  must  be  capable  of  supplying  the  substances 
which  the  oxygen  and  combustible  lose  when  they 
combine  by  combustion,  and  form  a  product. 

Several  of  the  supporters  and  partial  supporters  are 
capable  of  combining  with  combustibles,  without  un- 
dergoing decomposition,  or  exhibiting  the  phenomena 
of  combustion.  In  this  manner,  the  yellow  oxide  of 
gold  combines  with  ammonia ;  the  red  oxide  of  mer- 
cury with  oxalic  acid  ;  and  oxymuriatic  acid  with  am- 
monia. Thus  also  nitrate  of  potassa  may  be  com- 
bined, or  at  least  intimately  mixed,  with  several  com- 
bustible bodies,  as  in  gunpowder,  fulminating  ppwder, 
&c.  In  all  these  compounds,  the  oxygen  of  the  sup- 
porter and  the  combustible  retain  the  ingredients 
which  render  them  susceptible  of  combustion  ;  hence 
the  compound  is  still  combustible.  And  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intimate  combination  of  the  component 
parts,  the  least  alteration  is  apt  to  destroy  the  equili- 
brium which  subsists  between  them  ;  the  consequence 
is,  combustion  and  the  formation  of  a  new  compound. 
Hence  these  compounds  burn  with  amazing  facility 
not  only  when  heated,  but  when  triturated,  or  struck 
smartly  with  a  hammer.  They  have  therefore  re- 
ceived the  name  of  detonating  or  fulminating  bodies. 
Thus  we  have  fulminating  gold,  fulminating  mercury 
fulminating  powder,  &c. 

Such  are  the  properties  of  the  combustibles  the 
supporters,  and  the  products;  and  such  the  phenome- 
na which  they  exhibit  when  made  to  act  upon  each 
other. 

If  we  compare  together  the  supporters  and  the  pro- 
ducts, we  shall  find  that  they  resemble  each  other  in 
many  respects.  Both  of  them  contain  oxygen,  or  other 
supporter,  as  an  essential  constituent  part;  both  are 
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capable  of  converting  combustibles  into  products;  and 
several  or  both  combine  with  combustibles  and  with 
additional  doses  of  oxygen.  But  they  difler  from  each 
other  in  then  effects  on  combustibles.  The  former 
only  produce  combustion-;  whereas  the  products  con 
vert  combustibles  into  products  without  combustion. 
Now,  as  the  ultimate  change  produced  upon  combus- 
tibles hy  both  these  sets  of  bodies  is  the  same,  and  as 
the  substance  which  combines  with  the  combustibles 
is  in  both  rases  the  same,  oxygen,  liir  instance,  we 
must  conclude  that  this  oxygen  in  the  supporters  con- 
tains something  which  the  oxygen  of  the  products 
wants,  something  which  separates  during  the  passage 
of  the  oxygen  from  the  product  to  the  combustible, 
and  occasions  the  combustion,  or  emission  of  fire, 
which  accompanies  this  passage.  The  oxygen  of 
supporters  then  contains  some  ingredient  which  the 
oxygen  of  products  wants.  Many  circumstances  con- 
cur to  render  it  probable  that  this  ingredient  is  caloric. 

The  combustibles  and  the  products  also  resemble 
each  other.  Both  of  them  contain  the  same  or  a 
similar  base  ;  both  frequently  combine  with  combus- 
tibles, and  likewise  with  oxygen  ;  but  they  difler  es- 
sentially in  the  phenomena  which  accompany  their 
combination  with  oxygen.  In  the  one  case,  fire  is 
emitted ;  in  the  other,  not.  If  we  recollect  that  no 
substance  but  a  combustible  is  capable  of  restoring 
combustibility  to  the  base  of  a  product,  and  that  at  its 
doing  so  it  always  loses  its  own  combustibility  ;  and  if 
we  recollect  farther,  that  the  base  of  a  product  does  not 
exhibit  the  phenomena  of  combustion  even  when  it 
combines  with  oxs'gen,  we  cannot  avoid  concluding, 
that  all  combustibles  contain  an  ingredient  which  they 
lose  when  converted  into  products,  and  that  this  loss 
contributes  to  the  fire  which  makes  its  appearance 
during  the  conversion.  Many  circumstani 
bute  to  render  it  probable  that  this  ingredient  is  light. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  oxygen  of  supporters  con- 
tains caloric  as  an  essential  ingredient,  and  that  light 
is  a  component  part  of  all  combustibles,  the  phenome- 
na of  combustion  above  enumerated,  numerous  and 
intricate  as  they  are,  admit  of  an  easy  and  obvious  ex- 
planation. The  component  parts  of  the  oxygen  of 
supporters  arc' two;  namely,  1.  a  base,  2.  caloric.  The 
component  parts  of  combustibles  are  likewise  two; 
namely,  l.  a  base,  2.  light.  During  combustion,  the 
base  of  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  base  of  the  com- 
bustible, and  forms  the  product;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  caloric  of  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  light 
of  the  combustible,  ant)  the  compound  Hies  off  in  the 
form  of  fire.  Thus  combustion  is  a  double  decompo- 
sition: the  oxygen  and  combustible  divide  themselves 
each  into  two  portions,  which  combine  in  pairs ;  the 
one  compound  is  the  product,  and  the  other  the  fire, 
which  escapes. 

Hence  the  reason  that  the  oxygen  of  products  is 
unfit  for  combustion.  It  wants  its  caloric.  Deuce  the 
reason  that  combustion  does  not  lake  place  when  oxy- 
gen combines  with  products,  or  with  the  base  of  sup- 
porters. These  bodies  contain  no  light.  The  caloric 
of  the  oxygen  of  course  is  not  separated,  and  no  fire 
appears.  And  this  oxygen  still  retaining  its  caloric,  is 
capable  of  producing  combustion  whenever  a  body  is 
presented  which  contains  light,  and  whose  base  has  an 
affinity  for  oxygen.  Hence  also  the  reason  why  a  com- 
bustible alone  can  restore  combustibility  to  the  base  of 
a  product.  In  all  such  cases,  a  double  decomposition 
takes  place.  The  oxygen  of  the  product  combines 
with  the  base  of  the  combustible,  while  the  light 
of  the  combustible  combines  with  the  base  of  the 
product. 

But  the  application  of  this  theory  to  all  the  different 
phenomena  described  above,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is 
needless  to  give  any  more  examples.  Let  us  rather 
inquire,  with  the  author,  into  the  evidences  which  can 
be  brought  forward  in  its  support. 

As  caloric  and  light  are  always  emitted  during  com- 
bustion, it  follows  that  they  must  have  previously 
existed  in  the  combustible,  the  supporter,  or  in  both. 

That  the  oxygen  of  the  supporters  contains  either 
one  or  both  of  these  substances,  follows  incontroverti- 
bly  from  a  fact  already  mentioned,  namely,  that  the 
oxygen  of  products  will  not  support  combustion,  while 
that  of  supporters  will.  Hence  the  oxygen  of  sup- 
porters must  contain  something  which  the  oxygen  of 
the  products  wants,  and  this  something  must  be  caloric, 
or  light,  or  both. 
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That  the  oxygen  of  some  of  the  supporters  at  least 
contains  caloric,  as  an  ingredient,  has  been  proved,  in 
a  atlBlactory  manner,  by  the  experiments  of  ( 'raw- 
lord,  Lavoisier,  and  La  Place.  Thus  the  temperature 
ol  hot-blooded  animals  is  maintained  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  a,r  Now,  it'  the  oxygen  of  one  supporter 
contains  caloric,  the  same  ingredient  must  exist  in  the 
oxygen  of  every  supporter,  because  all  of  them  are 
obviously  in  the  same  state.  Hence  we  conclude  that 
the  oxygen  ot  every  supporter  contains  caloric  as  an 
essential  ingredient. 

The  light  emitted  during  combustion  must  either 
proceed  Irom  the  combustible  or  the  supporter  That 
it  proceeds  from  the  combustible,  must  appear  pretty 
obvious,  it  we  recollect  that  the  colour  of  the  light 
emitted  during  combustion  varies,  and  that  this  varia- 
tion usually  depends,  not  upon  the  supporter,  but  upon 
the  combustible.  Thus  charcoal  bums  with  a  red 
flame,  sulphur  with  a  blue  or  violet,  zinc  with  a  green- 
ish white,  &c. 

The  formation  of  combustibles  in  plants,  obviously 
requires  the  presence  and  agency  of  light.  The  leaves 
of  plants  emit  oxygen  gas,  when  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays,  but  never  in  the  shade,  or  in  the  dark. 

Besides  vegetation,  we  are  acquainted  with  two 
other  methods  of  unburning  products,  or  of  converting 
them  into  products  and  combustibles,  by  exposing  them, 
in  certain  circumstances,  to  the  agency  of  fire,  or  of 
electricity.  The  oxides  of  gold,  mercury,  &.c.  when 
healed  to  redness,  are  decomposed,  oxygen  gas  is  emit- 
ted, and  the  pure  metal  remains  behind.  In  this  case, 
the  necessary  caloric  and  light  must  be  furnished  by 
the  lire;  a  circumstance  which  explains  why  such  re- 
ductions always  require  a  red  heat.  When  carbonic 
acid  is  made  to  pass  repeatedly  over  red  hot  charcoal, 
it  combines  with  a  portion  of  charcoal,  and  is  con- 
verted into  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon.  If  this  gas  be  a 
combustible  oxide,  the  base  of  the  carbonic  acid  and 
its  oxygen  must  have  been  supplied  with  light  and 
caloric  from  the  fire ;  but  if  it  be  a  partial  combusti- 
ble, it  is  merely  a  compound  of  carbonic  acid  and 
charcoal :  which  of  the  two  it  is,  remains  still  to  be 
ascertained. 

Electricity  decomposes  water,  and  converts  it  into 
oxygen  gas  and  hydrogen  gas;  it  must,  therefore,  sup- 
ply the  heat  and  the  light  which  these  bodies  lost  when 
converted  into  a  product. 

These  facts,  together  with  the  exact  correspondence 
of  the  theory  given  above  with  the  phenomena  of  com- 
bustion, render  it  so  probable,  that  Dr.  Thompson  has 
ventured  to  propose  it  as  an  additional  step  towards  a 
full  explanation  of  the  theory  of  combustion.  Every 
additional  experiment  has  served  to  confirm  it  more 
and  more.  It  even  throws  light  upon  the  curious  ex- 
periments of  the  accension  of  metals  with  sulphur, 
which  succeed  in  vacuo,  under  mercury,  in  nitrogen 
gas,  &c. 

Dr.  Thompson  has  noticed,  that  the  same  emission 
of  caloric  and  light,  or  ot  'fire,  takes  place  when  melted 
sulphur  is  made  to  combine  with  polassa,  or  with  lime, 
in  a  crucible  or  glass  tube,  and  likewise  when  melted 
phosphorus  is  made  to  combine  with  lime  heated  to 
redness;  He  supposes  that,  in  all  probability,  baryles 
and  strontia  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon  when  com- 
bined with  melted  sulphur  or  phosphorus;  and  per- 
haps some  of  the  metals  when  combined  with  phos- 
phorus. 

The  phenomena  Dr.  Thompson  explains  thus:— The 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  in  the  melted  state,  and 
therefore  contain  caloric  as  an  ingredient ;  the  alka- 
lies, earths,  and  metals  which  produce  the  phenomenon 
in  question,  contain  light  as  an  essential  ingredient. 
The  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  combines  with  the  base  of 
the  metal,  earth,  or  alkali ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  caloric,  to  which  the  sulphur  or  phosphorus  owed 
its  fluidity,  combines  with  the  light  of  the  metal,  earth, 
or  alkali;  and  the  compound  flies  off  under  the  torn, 

°fThus  the  process  is  exactly  the  same  with  combus- 
tion excepting  as  far  BS  regards  the  product.  The 
melted  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  acts  the  part  of  the 
",,„,ortrr,  while  the  metal,  earth,  or  alkali  occupies 
he  Place  of  the  c„mb„st,blc.  The  first  furnishes  calo- 
ric the  second  light,  while  the  base  ot  each  combines 
tocetber.  Hence  we  see  that  the  base  of  sulphurets 
aiid  ptiosphurets  resembles  the  base  of  products  in 
being  destitute  of  light;  the  formation  of  these  bodies 
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exhibiting  the  separation  of  fire  like  combustion,  but 
the  product  differing  from  a  product  of  combustion  in 
being  destitute  of  oxygen,  Dr.  Thompson  distinguishes 
the  process  by  the  title  of  semi-combustion  ;  indicating 
by  the  term,  that  it  possesses  one  half  of  the  charac- 
teristic marks  of  combustion,  but  is  destitute  of  the 
other  half. 

The  only  part  of  this  theory  which  requit 
is,  that  light  is  a  component  part  of  the  earths  and  al- 
kalies.    But  as  potassa  and  lime  arc  the  only  bodies 
of  that  nature,  which  we  are  certain  to  be  capable  of 
exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  semi-eombuf 
proofs  must  of  necessity  be  confined  to  them.     Thai 
lime  contains  light  as  a  component  pan,  has  been  long 
known.     Meyer  and  Pellet ier  observed  long  ago,  that 
when  water  is  poured  upon  lime,  not  on!. 
light  is  emitted.     Light  is  emitted  also  abundantly, 
when  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  magnesia,  or  upon 
lime,  potassa,  or  soda,  freed  from  the  water  of  crys- 
tallization.    In  all  these  cases,  a  semi  combustion  takes 
place.     The  water  and  the  acid  being  solidified,  give 
out  caloric,  while  the  lime  or  pMassa  gives  out  light. 

That  lime,  during  its  burning,  combines  with  light, 
and  that  light  is  a  component  part  of  lime,  is  demon- 
strated by  tlie  following  experiment,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Scheele. 

Fluor  spar  (fluate  of  lime)  has  the  property  of  phos- 
phorescing strongly  when  heated,  but  the  experiment 
does  not  succeed  twice  with  the  same  specimen.  After 
it  has  been  once  -heated  sufficiently,  no  subsequent 
heal  will  cause  it  to  phosphoresce.  Now  phosphores- 
cence is  merely  the  emission  ol  light;  light  of  course 
is  a  component  part  of  fluor  spar,  and  heat  has  the 
property  of  separating  it.  But  the  phosphorescing 
quality  of  the  spar  may  be  again  recovered  to  it,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  the  light  which  the  spar  had 
lost  may  be  restored  by  the  following  process : — 

Decompose  the  fluate  of  lime  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
preserve  the  fluoric  acid  separate.  Hoil  the  sulphate 
of  lime  thus  formed,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  soda;  a  double  decomposition  takes  place; 
sulphate  of  soda  remains  in  solution,  and  carbonate  ol 
lime  precipitates.  Ignite  this  precipitate  in  a  crucible, 
till  it  is  reduced  to  lime,  and  combine  it  with  the  fluoric 
acid  to  which  it  was  formerly  united.  The  fluor  spar 
thus  regenerated,  phosphoresces  as  at  first.  Hence  the 
lime,  during  its  ignition,  must  have  combined  with 
light. 

That  potassa  contains  light,  may  be  proved  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  existence  of  that  body  in  lime. 
Now,  as  potassa  is  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid  by 
lime,  the  Doctor  supposes  that  the  process  must  he  a 
double  decomposition;  namely,  that  the  base  of  the 
lime  combines  with  carbonic  acid,  while  its  light  com- 
bines with  the  potassa. 

These  remarks  ou  semi-combustion  might  easily  be 
much  enlarged  upon:  for  it  is  obvious,  that  whenever 
a  liquid  combines  with  a  solid  containing  light,  and 
the  product  is  a  solid  body,  something  analogous  to 
semi-combustion  must  take  place. 

COMEDO.      From  comedo,  a  glutton.)     The  come- 
dones of  old  writers  are   a  sort  of  worm  which  eats 
into  the  skin  and  devours  the  flesh. 
('( )  MFREY.     See  Symphytum. 
C'omisdi.     The  gum-arabic. 

Comi'ste.  The  epilepsy.'  This  name  arose  from 
the  frequency  of  persons  being  seized  with  tliis  disor- 
der, while  in  the  assemblies  called  Comitia. 

Comiti'ssa.  A  countess.  Some  preparations  are 
distinguished  by  this  name;  as  Pulvis  Cumilisste  tie 
Caiilia,  the  Countess  of  Kent's  powder.  Also  the 
Cinchona  was  called  Pulvis  Comitisea. 

Comm.vge'noi.  (From  Commagme,  a  place  in  Syria, 
whence  it  was  brought.)  Syrian  ointment,  mentioned 
by  Galen. 

'('( iMMANDUCA'TIO.  (From  commanduco,  to  eat.) 
The  act  of  mastication,  or  chewing. 

CoMMA'NBCM.  ( From  commando,  to  eat.)  A  mas- 
ticatory. A  medicine  put  into  the  mouth  and  chewed, 
to  promote  a  discharge  of  phlegm,  or  saliva. 

Commendato'rius.     (From   commend*,  to    recom 
mend)     An  epithet  of  the  traumatic  balsam 
Benjes  composita,  from  its  singular  virtues  and  use- 
fulness. .     .. 

Co'HMT.     Gum.     When  alone   it    signifies  gum- 
arabic.     The  ko/iui  \cvkov,  mentioned  by  Hippocrates 
in  his  De  Morb.  Mulieb.,  is  gum-arabic. 
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COMMISSI]  KA.      (From  committo,  to  join   toge- 

-utoie,  juncture,   or  joint.     A  term  applied 

in  anatomy  to  the  corners  of  the  lips,  where  they  meet 

together;  ami  abo  to  certain  parts  of  the  brain  which 

iS  and  icon  one  hemisphere  to  the  other. 

i  it\  ANTERIOR  CEREBRI.  The  white  net  ve- 
like  substance  which  crosses  the  anterior  part  of  the 
third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  Immediately  above  the 
infundibulum,  and  between  the  anterior  crura  of  the 
fornix  ;  uniting  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  with  the 
other. 

I.'O.MMISSI'RA    MAGNA    CEREBRI.        The   COrpUS  Cullo- 

suut  ol'  the  brain  is  so  termed  by  some  wm 

t'oMMissiRA  posterior  i  euebri.  A  while  nerve- 
like  substance,  which  passes  from  one  hemisphere  of 
the  brain  across  to  the  other,  immediately  over  the 
opening  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  in  the  posterior 
pari  ol  "the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  and  above  the 
corpora  quadrigemina. 

Commli Mi  ant.  (From  communico,  to  make  par- 
take.) A  term  applied  by  Bellini,  to  fevers  of  two 
kinds  afflicting  the  same  person,  wherein  as  one  goes 
off  the  other  immediately  sue. 

u'a'ges.     (From  compingo,  to  put  together.)    A 
suture,  or  joint.    A  commissure. 

COMPARATIVE.  That  which  illustrates  by  com- 
paring with  the  human  body:  applied  to  anatomy  and 
physiology.    See  Anati 

Compeba.     See  Piper  tubeba. 

Complete  Flower.    See  fVes. 

Completion.  A  term  used  by  the  ancient  writers 
in  various  acceptations;  but  latterly  it  signifies  only 
the  same  as  Plethora. 

COMPLEXUS.  (From  compleclor,  to  comprise.) 
Complexus  sea  bicevtcr  ccrv'icis  of  Albums.  Dorso 
trachclon  occipital  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  on 
the  back  part  of  the  neck,  that  draws  the  head  bark- 
wards,  and  to  one  side ;  and  when  both  act,  they  drew 
the  head  directly  backward.  It  arises  from  the  trans 
verse  processes  of  the  seven  superior  vertebra;  of  the 
back,  and  four  inferior  of  the  neck,  by  as  many  dis- 
tinct, tendinous  origins;  in  its  ascent,  it  receives  a 
fleshy  slip  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  first  verte- 
bra of  the  back:  from  these  different  origins  it  runs 
upwards,  and  is  every  where  intermixed  with  tendi- 
nous fibres.  It  is  inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  into 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  protuberance  in  the  middle  of 
the  os  occipitis,  and  into  a  part  of  the  curved  line  that 
runs  forwards  from  that  protuberance.  It  draws  the 
head  backwards. 

Complexus  minor.    Sec  TYachelo-mastcideus. 

COMPOSITUS.  Compound.  The  result  or  effect 
of  a  composition  of  different  things  ;  or  that  which 
arises  from  them.  It  stands  opposed  to  simple.  In 
botany,  applied  to  leaves  and  flowers.  See  Flos,  and 
Folium. 

COMPOUND.    See  Covipositus. 

Compound  affinity.     See  Attraction. 

COMPRESSION.  (Comprvssio ;  from  comprimo, 
to  press  together.)  A  diseased  state  of  the  body,  or  of 
a  part,  the  effect  of  something  pressing  upon  if.  The 
term  is  generally  applied  to  the  brain.  Compression 
of  the  brain  should  be  distinguished  from  concussion 
and  inflammation.  When  the  brain  is  compressed 
either  by  bone,  extravasated  blood,  or  any  other  fluid, 
there  is  a  general  insensibility,  the  eyes  are  half  open, 
the  pupils  diluted  and  motionless,  even  w  hen  a  candle 
is  brought  near  the  eye;  the  retina  is  insensible  ;  the 
limbs  relaxed;  the  breathing  stertorous;  the  pulse 
slow,  and,  according  to  Abernethy,  less  subject  to 
intermission  than  in  cases  of  concussion.  Nor  is  the 
patient  ever  sick,  when  the  pressure  on  the  braiji,  and 
the  general  Insensibility,  are  considerable;  for  the 
very  action  of  vomiting  betrays  an  irritability  in  the 
stomach  and  OBSOphai, 

COMPRESSOR.  (Compressor ;  from  comprimo,  to 
press  together.)  A  name  applied  to  those  muscles 
which  press  together  the  parts  on  which  they  act. 

Compressor  wins.      /;/„ 
las.     7 ',  I  myrtiformis  of  Winslow.    Hi- 

Intores  alarum  nasi  of  Cowper;  and  Maxillo  normal 
of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  mis:,  that  Compreases  the 
ala:  towards  the  septum  nasi,  particularly  when  we 
want  to  smell  acutely.  It  also  corrugates  the  nose,  and 
in  expressing  certain  passions.  It  arises  by  a 
narrow  beginning,  from  the  root  of  the  ala  nasi  exter- 
nally, and  spreads  into  a  number  of  thin,  separata 
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fibres,  which  run  up  along  the  cartilage  In  an  oblique 
manner  towards  the  back  of  the  nose,  where  it  joins 
witli  its  fellow,  and  is  inserted  into  the  narrow  ex- 
tremity of  the  os  nasi,  and  nasal  process  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bone. 

COMPRESSUS.  Compressed;  flattened  laterally; 
applied  to  leaves.     See  Leaf. 

COMPTONITE.  A  new  mineral  first  brought  into 
this  country. by  Lord  Compton,  and  found  in  drusy 
cavities,  in  ejected  masses,  on  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Compu'nctio.  (From  compungo,  to  prick.)  A  punc- 
ture. 

(JONA'RIUM.  (From  kwvoc:  so  named  from  its 
conical  shape.)     A  cone.     See  Pineal  gland. 

Concau'sa.  (From  can,  with,  and  causa,  a  cause.) 
A  cause  which  co-operates  with  another  in  the  pro- 
duction ol  a  disease. 

CONCAVUS.  Hollow;  depressed  in  the  middle. 
Applied  to  leaves,  petals,  &c.  depressed  in  their  cen- 
tre, owing,  as  it  were,  to  a  tightness  in  some  part  of 
the  circumference  ;  as  in  Cyamas  nelumbo,  and  the 
petals  of  the  Qalanthua  rtivalua. 

CONCENTRATION.  {Concentratio ;  from  con, 
and  centrum,  a  centre.)  The  volatilizing  of  part  of 
the  water  of  fluids,  in  order  to  improve  their  strength. 
The  matter  to  be  concentrated,  therefore,  must  be  of 
superior  lixity  to  water.  This  operation  is  performed 
on  some  acids,  particularly  the  sulphuric  and  phos- 
phoric. It  is  also  employed  in  solutions  of  alkalies  and 
neutral  salts. 

CONCENTRIC).  TSulbus  concentricus.  A  concen- 
tric bulb,  is  one  of  the  laminated  kind,  well  illustrated 
in  the  common  onion,  Allium  cepa. 

(  i  INCEPT  ACTJLUM.  A  former  name  for  what  is 
now  called  in  botany  leccptaculum. 

CONCEPTION.  (Conceptio:  from  concipie,  to 
Conceive.)  The  impregnation  of  the  ovulum  in  the 
female  ovarium,  by  the  subtile  prolific  aura  of  the 
semen  virile.  In  order  to  have  a  fruitful  coition,  it  is 
thai  the  semen  be  propelled  iuto  the  uterus, 
ar  vagina,  so  thai  its  fecundating  vapour  shall  be  con- 
veyed through  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the  ovarium  :  it  is 
also  necessary  that  there  be  a  certain  state  of  the  ova- 
rium of  the  female  in  order  to  impregnate  it;  which 
is,  that  the  ovum  shall  be  mature,  and  embraced  by 
the  fimbria!  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  to  convey  that  vivi- 
fying principle  to  the  ovum.    See  Generation. 

CO^NCHA.  (Concha,  jcovx^  a  liquid  measure 
among  the  Athenians.)  A  term  applied  by  anatomists 
to  several  parts  of  the  body  ;  as  the  hollow  of  the  ear, 
the  spongy  bones  of  Hie  nose,  &c. 

Concha  acricul*.     Sim  Auricula. 

Concha  auris.  The  hollow  part' of  the  cartilage  of 
the  outer  ear. 

Concha  margaritifera.  The  shell  from  which 
pearls  are  obtained.     See.  Margarita. 

Conch.«  narium.  The  turbinated  portion  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  and  the  inferior  spongy  bones  of  the 
nose,  which  are  covered  by  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane, are  so  termed. 


CO  Ml  I  US.    (From  koV¥4,  a  shell;  so  named  from 
II.)    The  cranium,  and  the  cavity 

ol   I  he  eye. 


their  likeness  to  a  shell.) 


[CONCHOEITE.    See  Organic  relics.] 

Conci'dems.  (From  concido,  to  decay.)  1.  A 
decrease  of  bulk  in  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
body. 

2.  A  diminution  of  a  tumour. 

Concoaoula'tio.  (From  con,  and  coagulo,  to  co- 
agulate together.)  The  coagulation  or  crystallization 
of  different  salts,  first  dissolved  together  in  the  same 
fluid. 

CONCO'CTIO.  (From  concoquo,  to  digest.)  1.  Con- 
coction; digestion.  This  term  was  formerly  very 
generally  used  to  express  that  operation  of  nature  upon 
morbid  matter  which  renders  it  fit  to  be  separated 
from  the  healthy  fluid. 

2.  The  alteration  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the 
prim;e  viae. 

Concrkma'tio.  (From  con,  and  cremo,  to  burn  to- 
gether.)    Calcination. 

CONCRE'TIDN.  (Concretio  ;  from  concresco,  to 
grow  together.) 

1.  The  condensation  of  any  fluid  substance  into 
a  more  solid  consistence. 

2.  Tha  growing  together  of  parts  which,  iu  a  natu- 
ral state,  are  separate. 
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CONCU'RSUS.  (From  concurro,  to  meet  together.) 
the  congeries  or  collection  of  symptoms  which  con- 
stitute and  distinguish  the  particular  disease. 

CONCll  SSJ.ON.  (From  concutio,  ;o  -hake  toge- 
ther.) Concussion  of  the  brain.  Various  alarming 
symptoms,  followed  sometimes  by  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences, are  found  to  attend  great  violence  offered 
to  the  head;  and  upon  the  strictest  examination,  both 
ot  the  living  and  the  dead,  neither  fissure,  fracture, 
nor  extravasation  of  any  kind  can  be  discovered.  The 
same  symptoms  and  the  same  events  are  met  with, 
when  the  head  has  received  no  injury  at  all  ab  eztemo, 
but  has  only  been  violently  shaken ;  nay,  when  only 
the  body,  or  general  frame,  has  seemed  to  have  sus- 
tained the  violence.  The  symptoms  attending  a  con- 
cussion, are  generally  in  proportion  to  the  degree  ol 
violence  which  the  brain  itself  has  sustained,  and 
which,  indeed,  is  cognizable  only  by  the  symptoms. 
If  the  concussion  be  very  great,  all  sense  and  power  of 
motion  are  immediately  abolished,  and  death  follows 
soon ;  but  between  this  degree  and  that  slight  confusion 
(or  stunning,  as  it  is  called,)  which  attends  most  vio- 
lences done  to  the  head,  there  are  many  shades.  The 
following  is  Abernelhy's  description  of  the  symptoms 
of  concussion,  which  he  is  of  opinion,  may  be  divided 
into  three  stages. 

The  first  is  that  state  of  insensibility  and  derange- 
ment of  the  bodily  powers  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeds the  accident.  While  it  lasts,  the  patient  scarcely 
feels  any  injury  that  may  he  inflicted  on  him.  His 
breathing  is  difficult,  but  in  general  without  stertor ; 
his  pulse  intermitting,  and  his  extremities  cold.  But 
such  a  state  cannot  last  long;  it  goes  off  gradually, 
and  is  succeeded  by  another,  which  is  considered  as 
the  second  stage  of  concussion.  In  this,  the  pulse  and 
respiration  become  better,  and,  though  not  regularly 
performed,  are  sufficient  to  maintain  life,  and  to  diffuse 
warmth  over  the  extreme  pans  of  the  body.  The 
feeling  of  the  patient  is  now  so  far  restored,  that  he  is 
sensible  of  his  skin  being  pinched  ;  hut  he  lies  stupid 
and  inattentive  lo  slight  external  impressions.  As  the 
effects  of  concussion  diminish,  he  becomes  capable  of 
replying  to  questions  put  to  him  in  a  loud  tone  of 
voice,  especially  when  they  refer  to  his  chief  suffering 
at  the  time,  as  pain  in  the  head,  &c;  otherwise  he 
answers  incoherently,  and  as  if  his  attention  was 
occupied  by  something  else.  As  long  as  the  stupor 
remains,  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  seems  to  be 
moderate ;  but  as  the  former  abates,  the  latter  seldom 
fails  to  increase  ;  and  this  constitutes  the  third  stage, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  the  series  of  effects 
proceeding  from  a  concussion. 

These  several  stages  vary  considerably  in  their  de- 
gree and  dumtion ;  but  more  or  less  of  each  will  be 
found  to  take  place  in  every  instance  where  the  brain 
has  been  violently  shaken.  Whether  they  hear  any 
certain  proportion  to  each  oilier  or  not,  is  not  known"; 
indeed,  this  will  depend  upon  such  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances in  the  constitution,  the  injury,  and  the  after 
treatment,  that  it  must  be  difficult  to  determine. 

To  distinguish  between  an  extravasation  and  a  con- 
cussion by  the  symptoms  only,  Mr.  Potts  says,  is  fre- 
quently a  very  difficult  mailer ;  sometimes  an  impossi- 
ble one.  The  similarity  of  the  effects,  in  some  cases, 
and  the  very  small  space  of  time  which  may  intervene 
between  the  going  off  of  the  one  and  accession  of  the 
other,  render  this  a  very  nice  exercise  of  the  judgment 
The  first  stunning  or  deprivation  of  sense,  whether 
total  or  partial,  may  be  from  either,  and  no  man  can 
tell  from  which  ;  but  when  these  first  symptoms  have 
been  removed,  or  have  spontaneously  disappeared,  if 
such  patient  is  again  oppressed  with  drowsiness,  or 
stupidity,  or  total  or  partial  loss  of  sense,  it  then  be- 
comes probable  that  the  first  complaints  were  from 
concussion,  and  that  the  latter  are  from  extravasation  ; 
and  the  greater  the  distance  of  time  between  the  two, 
the  greater  is  the  probability  not  only  that  an  extrava- 
sation is  the  cause,  but  that  the  extravasation  is  of 
the    limpid    kind,    made    gradatun,   and  within   the 

Whoever  seriously  reflects  on  the  nature  of  these 
two  causes  of  evil  within  the  cranium,  and  considers 
them  as  liable  to  frequent  combination  in  the  same 
subject,  and  at  the  same  time  considers  that,  in  many 
instances,  no  degree  of  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  only  person  capable  of  giving  it,  (the  patient) 
will  immediately  be  sensible  how  very  difficult  a  part 
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a  practitioner  has  to  act  in  many  of  these  cases,  and 
how  very  unjust  it  must  be  to  call  that  ignorance 
which  is  only  h  just  diffidence  arising  from  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  subject,  and  the  impossibility  of  attaining 

materials  to  form  a  clear  judgment. 

Abemethy observes,  that  in  cases  of  simpl 
sion,  the  insensibility  is  not  so  ureal,  as  w  I. 
pression  exists,  the  pupils  an  tcted,  the 

muscles  less  relaxed,  little  or  no  stertor  att 
the  pulse  is  very  intermitting,  and  in  slight  cases  there 
is  often  considerable  sji 

Very  different  Diodes  of  treating  these  accidents 
have  been  practised,  and  no  doubt  the  same  means 
should  not  be  pursued  indiscriminately.  Much  must 
depend  on  the  state  of  the  patient,  when  he* 
the  injury,  the  degree  of  this,  the  time  which  lias 
elapsed  since,  and  other  circumstances.  Abemethy 
considers,  that  in  the  first  stage  little  should  be  done  ; 
that  the  stimulants  often  employed  may  be  i 
rious  ;  but  more  especially  so  in  the  second  stage,  in- 
creasing the  tendency  to  inflammation  ;  and  where 
this  has  come  on,  that  the  antiphlogistic  plan  must  be 
actively  pursued.  However,  a  moderate  abstraction 
of  blood,  general  or  topical,  will  be  commonly  proper 
at  first,  where  the  habit  will  allow  it,  as  congestion 
may  be  suspected,  and  to  obviate  inflammation,  espe- 
cially where  the  person  was  intoxicated  at  the  time  of 
the  accident ;  and  the  effect  of  this  measure  may  influ- 
ence the  subsequent  treatment.  If  the  pulse  rose  after 
it,  and  the  patient  became  more  sensible,  we  should  he 
led  to  pursue  the  evaluating  plan,  taking  perhaps 
more  blood,  exhibiting  active  cathartics,  as  the  bowels 
will  be  found  very  torpid,  applying  cokl  lotions  to  the 
head,  &c.  These  means,  however,  will  be  especially 
called  for,  when  marks  of  inflammation  appear. 
Sometimes  brisk  emetics  have  been  very  beneficial,  as 
sulphate  of  zinc,  &c. :  they  are  particularly  recom- 
mended, where  the  person  was  under  the  Influence  of 
anger:  or  the  stomach  full,  when  the  accident  hap- 
pened; but  they  are  liable  to  objection,  where  there 
are  marks  of  congestion,  or  increased  action  in  the 
vessels  of  the  head.  If  bleeding  should  lower  the 
pulse,  and  render  the  patient  worse,  evacuations  must 
not  be  pursued  ;  it  may  be  better  generally  to  wait  the 
gradual  return  of  sensibility,  unless  the  torpor  be 
alarming,  like  a  state  of  syncope  :  in  which  case,  or  if 
it  continue  very  long,  stimulants  appear  justified,  as 
ammonia,  or  others  of  transient  operation,  with  a  blis- 
ter to  the  head,  to  restore  some  degree  of  sensibility. 
If.  in  the  sequel,  marks  of  irritation  appear,  B 
or  convulsions,  opium  joined  with  antimony,  or  in  the 
form  of  Dover's  powder,  will  probably  be  useful,  the 
j  evacuations  being  premised,  and  the  warm 
hath.  In  all  cases  the  head  should  be  kept  quiet;  as 
the  patient  is  convalescent,  tonics,  and  the  shower- 
hath  may  be  employed  with  advantage;  and  it  will 
be  particularly  necessary  to  avoid  great  bodily  ex- 
ertion, stimulating  liquors,  &c.  Should  paralytic 
symptoms  remain,  stimulants,  general  or  local,  may 
be  required.  Where  alarming  symptoms  follow  an 
injury  to  the  head,  extravasation  may  be  suspected : 
and  the  operation  of  trepanning,  skilfully  performed, 
will  do  no  harm  to  the  patient,  but  may  materially 
relieve,  even  by  the  loss  of  blood  attending. 

CONDENSA'TION.  {Condcnsotio ;  from  condenso, 
to  make  thick.)     A  thickening  of  any  fluid. 

CONDIME'NTUM.  (From  cotulio,  to  preserve,  or 
season.)     A  condiment,  preserve,  or  sweetmeat. 

Condu'ctio.  (From  conduco,  to  draw  along.)  In 
Ccelius  Aurelianus,  it  is  a  spasm,  or  convulsion,  draw- 
in"  the  muscles  out  of  their  proper  positions. 

('(IN  DC  f  TOR.  (From  conduco,  to  lead,  or  guide.) 
A  surgical  instrument,  the  use  of  which  is  to  direct  the 
knife  in  certain  operations.  It  is  more  commonly 
called  a  director.  . 

CONDUPLICATUS.  Folded.  Applied  to  leaves, 
when  the  margins  arc  clapped  flatly  together;  as  in 
Roscaa  purpurea,  and  the  bases  of  sword-shaped 

CONDYLE.  (Condylus;  from  kov&u,  an  ancient 
cup,  shaped  like  a  joint.)  A  round  eminence  of  a 
bone  in  any  of  the  joints. 

CONDYLOMA.  (Condyloma,  atm.  n. ;  from  kov 
iv\oc,  a  tubercle,  or  knot.)  A  soft,  wart  like  excres- 
cence, that  appears  about  the  anus  and  pudendum  of 
both  sexes.  There  are  several  species  of  condylo- 
mata, which  have  received  names  from  their  appear- 
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anew;   asyicus,  crysttt,  thymus,   from  their  rescm- 

■    &.C 

CONE.    See  sin, lulus. 

From  Kuvav,  to  turn  round.)     In  Hip- 

imporUj    hemlock.      It  is  said   to  be  thus 

named,  because  it   produces  a  vertigo   In  thOM   who 

take  it  inwardly.     See  ionium. 

Cone'ssi    coRTKX.       See    Nerium    antidysrnlcri- 

cum-  .     ]. 

CONFE'CTION.  (Confectio,  onis.  f . ;  from  con- 
ficio,  to  make  up.)  A  confection.  In  general,  it 
means  am  thing  made  up  with  term,  in 

the  new  London  Pharmacopoeia,  includes  those  arti- 
cles which  were  formerly  called  electuaries  and  con* 
si  i  yes,  between  which  there  do  nol  appear  to  be  sufli- 
unds  to  make  a  distinction. 

["  Confections  are  soft  solids,  in  the  composition  of 
which  sugat  tonus  a  principal  article.  The  term  in- 
cludes what  have  been  called  conserves,  made  from 
recent  vegetable  substances,  beaten  with  sugar  as  a 
preservative;  and  electuaries,  which  were  formed  of 
dry  powders,  &C.  brought  to  a  proper  consistence 
with  syrup,  eithet  to  facilitate  their  deglutition,  or  to 
conceal  their  taste." — Bie.  Mat.  Med. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  Of  the    United   Slates  has  the 
following: — Confectio   aromatica,   Covfectio    aurantii 
i  onfectio  cassia;  Confectio  rosa,  Confeclio 
seumuwiinr,  Confectio  sennte.     A.] 

Com  Kino  amvgi>ai.arum.  Confection  of  almonds. 
Take  of  sweet  almonds,  an  ounce  ;  Acacia  gum  pow- 
dered, a  drachm  ;  refined  sugar,  half  an  ounce.  The 
almonds  having  been  previously  macerated  in  water 
and  their  external  coat  removed,  beat  the  w  hole  to 
gether,  until  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  If  has 
been  objected  to  the  almond  mixture,  which  is  an  article 
of  very  general  use.  that  it  requires  considerable  time 
for  its  extemporaneous  preparation,  and  that  ii  spoils, 
and  cannot  be  kept  when  it  is  made  This  will  be 
Obviated  by  the  present  form,  Which  does  keep  for  u 
sufficient  length  of  time,  and  rubs  down  into  the  mix- 
ture immediately. 

no  aromatica.  This  preparation  was  for- 
merly called  Confectio  cprdiaca.  Confectio 
ana.  Take  of  cinnamon  bark,  nutmegs,  of  each  two 
ounces;  cloves,  an  ounce;  cardamom  seeds,  hall  an 
ounce;  saffron  dried,  two  ounces;  prepared  shells,  six- 
teen ounces;  refined  suttar  powdered,  two  pounds; 
water,  a  pint.  Reduce  the  dry  substances,  mixed  to- 
gether, to  very  line  powder;  then  add  the  water  gra- 
dually, and  mix  the  w  hide,  until  il  is  Incorporated. 
This  preparation  is  now  much  simplified  by  the  Lon- 
don college.  Ii  is  an  excellent  medicine,  p 
stimulant, antispasmodic, and  adstringenl  virtue's]  and 
is  exhibited  with  these  views  to  children  and  adults, 
in  a  vast  variety  of  diseases,  mixed  with  other  medi- 
cines. It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  10  gr.  to  a 
drachm. 

Confectio  aurantiorum.  Conservacori 
riori.i  awrantii kispalensis.  Conserva  fiavedinus  cor- 
tirum  aurantiorum.  Take  of  fresh  externa]  rind  of 
separated  by  rasping,  a  pound  ;  refined  sugar, 
three  pounds.  Bruise  the  rind  with  a  woodi 
in  a  stone  mortar ;  then,  after  adding  the  sugar,  bruise 
it  again,  until  the  whole  is  thoroughly  incorporated. 
This  is  well  calculated  to  form  the  basis  of  a  tonic  and 
stomachic  confection,  and  may  be  given  alone  in 
doses  of  from  two  to  five  drachms,  twice  or  three 
times  a  day. 

i  no    cardiaca.      See    Confectio  aromatica. 

Confectio  cassia.     Electuarium  cassiie. 
arinm-e  cassia.     Confection  of  cassia.     Take  of  fresh 
cassia  pulp,  half  a  pound  ;  manna,  two  ounces  ;   tamn 
rind    pulp,    an    ounce  ;    syrup    of  roses,    half  a    pint. 

Bruise  the  manna;  melt  it  in  the  syrup  by  a  water- 
baih  ;  then  mix  in  the  pulps,  and  evaporate  down  to  a 
proper  Consistence.     This  is   a  very  elegant,   p 
and  mild  aperient  for  the  feeble,  and    for  i 
-  to  an  ounce, 
no    oi'ii.       Confectio   opiata.      Philonium 
Londinen.  m    Romanum.     Confection  0f 

opium.  Take  of  hard  opium  powdered,  mv  drachms ' 
long  pepper,  an  ounce ;  ginger  root,  tw  i 
way-seeds,  three  ounces ;  syrup,  a  pint.  Rub 
the  opium  and  the  syrup  pieviouslv  heated;  then  add 
the  remaining  articles  reduced  to' powder,  and  mix 
To  the  credit  of  modern  pharmacy,  this  is  the  only  one 
that  remains  of  all  those  complicated  and  confused 
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preparations  called  mithridate,  theriaca,  &x.  •  it  more 
nearly  approximates,  in  its  composition,  the  pbilonium 
than  any  other,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  effectual 
substitute  for  them  In  practice.  This  very  warm  and 
stimulating  confection  is  admirably  calculated  to  re- 
lieve diarrhoea,  or  spasms,  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  is  frequently  ordered  in  doses  of  from  10  grs.  to 
half  a  drachm.  About  36  grains  contain  one  of 
opium. 

Confkctio  piperis  nkjri.  Confection  of  black 
pepper.  Take  of  black  pepper ;  elecampane,  of  each 
a  pound ;  fennel  seeds,  three  pounds;  honey;  refined 
sugar,  of  each  two  pounds.  Kub  the  dry  ingredients 
together,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  very  fine  powder  ; 
then,  having  added  the  honey,  rub  them  again,  so  that 
the  whole  may  incorporate.  This  confection  is  given 
internally  against  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  extremity 
of  the  rectum,  producing  partial  prolapse,  and  against 
that  ptley  state  which  results  from  weakness.  A 
similar  compound  has  been  long  celebrated  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  Ward's  paste. 

Confeotio  R0S;E  caninje.  Conserva  cynosbati. 
Conserva  fructus  eynosbati.  Conserve  of  hips.  Con- 
fection of  dog-rose.  Take  of  dog-rose  pulp,  a  pound  ; 
refined  sugar  powdered,  twenty  ounces.  Expose  the 
pulp  in  a  water  bath  to  a  gentle  heat;  then  add  the 
sugar  gradually,  and  rub  them  together  until  they  are 
thoroughly  incorporated.  This  preparation  is  cooling 
and  adstringent ;  it  is  seldom  given  alone,  bill  mostly 
joined  to  some  other  medicine,  in  the  form  of  linclus, 
or  electuary. 

Confectio  ros*  galuc*.  Conserva  rosm.  Con- 
serva rosarum  rubrarum.  Conserve  of  red  rose. 
Take  of  the  petals  of  the  red  rose,  before  it  is  expanded, 
and  without  the  claws,  a  pound;  refined  sugar,  three 
pounds.  Bruise  the  petals  in  a  stone  mortar;  then, 
having  added  the  sugar,  beat  them  again  together,  until 
they  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent sub-astringent  composition.  Rubbed  down  with 
water,  it  forms  an  excellent  drink,  with  some  lemon 
juice,  in  hemorrhagic  complaints;  it  may  also  be 
given  with  vitriolated  zinc,  in  the  form  of  an  electuary. 

Confkctio  rut*.  Electuarium ebaccis  lata  ■/ .  Con 
fection  of  rue.  Take  of  rue  leaves  dried,  caraway 
seeds,  bay-berries,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a  half;  saga- 
penum,  half  an  ounce;  black  pepper,  two  drachms; 
clarified  honey,  sixteen  ounces.  Rub  the  dry  articles 
together,  into  a  very  fine  powder ;  then  add  the  honey, 
and  mix  the  whole.    Its  use  is  confined  to  clysters. 

Confkctio  scammone*.  Electuarium  scammonii. 
Electuarium  e  scammonio.  Electuarium  caryocosti- 
■num.  Confection  of  scammony.  Take  of  scammony 
gum.  resin  powdered,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  cloves 
bruised,  ginger  root  powdered,  of  each,  six  drachms  ; 
oil  of  caraway,  half  a  drachm  ;  syrup  of  roses,  as 
much  as  is  sufficient.  Rub  the  dry  articles  together, 
into  very  fine  powder ;  next  rub  them  again  while  the 
syrup  is  gradually  added  ;  then  add  the  oil  of  caraway, 
and  mix  the  whole  well  together.  This  is  a  strong 
stimulating  cathartic,  and  calculated  to  remove  worms 
from  the  prima.-  via;,  with  which  view  it  is  mostly  ex- 
hibited,   bose  from  3ss.  to  3j. 

Confkctio  senns.  Electuarium  sennce.  Electu- 
arium lenitivum.  Confection  of  senna.  Take  of  senna 
leaver  eight  ounces;  figs,  a  pound;  tamarind  pulp, 
pulp  of  prunes,  cassia  pulp,  of  each  half  a  pound  ; 
coriander  seeds,  four  ounces ;  liquorice  root,  three 
ounces;  refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Pow- 
der the  senna  leaves  with  the  coriander  seeds,  and 
separate,  by  sifting  ten  ounces  of  the  mixed  powder. 
Boil  the  remainder  with  the  flu  and  the  liquorice-root, 
in  four  pints  of  water,  until  it  be  reduced  to  half;  then 
press  out  and  strain  the  liquor.  Evaporate  the  liquor, 
until  a  pint  and  a  half  only  remains  of  the  whole; 
then  add  the  sugar,  to  make  syrup.  Easily,  mix  the 
pulps  gradually  with  the  syrup,  and,  having  added  the 
lifted  powder,  mix  the  whole  together.  This  is  a 
mild  and  elegant  aperient,  well  adapted  for  pregnant 
women,  and  those  whose  bowels  are  easily  moved. 
Dose,  3  ss.  5  *> 

CONFERTUS.  Clustered,  or  crowded  together : 
applied  to  leaves.     See  Leaf. 

CONFERVA.  (From  conferveo,  to  knit  together.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  I.iiuman  sys- 
tem.   Class,  Crypto  garni  a;  Order,  Jllga. 

2.  A  kind  of  moss :  named  from  Its  use  formerly  in 
healing  broken  bones. 
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Conferva  hklminthocortos.    Seetorallina  cor- 

Conferva  rivalis.  This  plant,  Conferva ;  filar 
' "'"'-■""■■  oualibus  longissimus,  of  Lin- 

naus,  has  been  recommended  in  cases  of  spasmodic 
asmma  phthisis,  &c.  on  account  of  the  great  quantity 
oi  vital  air  it  contains 

CONFmMA'NTIA.  (From  con,  and  firm,,  to 
strengthen.)     1.  Restoratives. 

LvrM1™'"11'  fasten  ^  teeth  in  their  sockets. 

tOMLUfc-M  Running  together.  Applied  to 
eruptions.    See  Variola. 

CONFLU'XION.  Much  used  by  Hippocrates,  and 
his  interpreter  Galen,  from  a  notion  that  parts  at  a 
distance  have  mutual  consent  with  one  another,  and 
that  they  are  all  perspirable  by  many  subtle  streams. 
Paracelsus,  according  to  his  way,  expressed  the  former 
by  confederation. 

CONFORMA'TIO.  (From  conformo,  to  shape  or 
fashion.)  Conformation.  The  natural  shape  and 
form  of  any  part. 

Conforta'ntia.  (From  conforlo,  to  strengthen. 
Cordial  and  strengthening  medicines. 

Confortati'va.     The  same. 

Confu'sW,  (From  confundo,  to  mix  together.)  A 
confusion,  or  disorder  in  the  eyes,  proceeding  from  a 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  which  include  the  hu- 
mours, by  which  means  they  are  all  confounded  to- 
gether. 

Comgela'ti.  (From  congelo,  to  freeze.)  Congela- 
tici.  Persons  afflicted  with  a  catalepsy  are  so  called, 
by  which  all  sensation  seems  to  be  taken  away. 

CONGELA'TION.  (Congelatio  ;  from  congelo,  to 
freeze.)  That  change  of  liquid  bodies  which  takes 
place  when  they  pass  to  a  solid  state,  by  losing  the 
calorie  which  kept  them  in  a  state  of  fluidity. 

Concelati'va.  (From  congelo,  to  congeal.)  Medi- 
cines that  inspissate  humours,  and  stop  iluxions  and 
rheums. 

CONGENER.  (From  con,  and  genus,  kind.)  Of 
t .he  same  kind  ;  concurring  in  the  same  action.  It  is 
usually  said  of  the  muscles. 

CONGE'STION.  (From  congero,  to  amass.)  A 
collection  of  blood  or  other  fluid  ;  thus  we  say  a  con- 
gestion of  blood  in  the  vessels,  when  they  are  over  dis- 
tended, and  the  motion  is  slow. 

CONGLOBATE.  Conglobatus  ;  from  conglobo,  to 
gather  into  a  ball.)  1.  A  term  applied  to  a  gland, 
Olundula  covglobata,\\h\ch  is  formed  of  a  contortion 
of  lymphatic  vessels,  connected  together  by  cellular 
structure,  having  neither  a  cavity  nor  any  excretory 
duct:  such  are  the  mesenteric,  inguinal,  axillary 
glands,  &.C.     See  Gland. 

2.  A  conglobate  flower,  is  a  compound  one  growing 
in  the  form  of  a  sphere  or  globe. 

CONGLOMERATE.  {Conglomeralus  ;  from  con- 
glomrro,  to  heap  upon  one.)  1.  Applied  to  a  gland, 
Oland.tla  conglomerata,  which  consists  of  a  number 
Of  smaller  glomerate  glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of 
which  all  unite  into  one  common  duct:  such  are  the 
salival,  parotid  glands,  &c. 

2,  l .'onglomerate  flowers,  are  such  as  arc  heaped  to- 
gether oil  a  footstalk,  to  which  they  are  irregularly, 
but  closely  connected.     See  I'unicula. 

CONGLOMERATE.  A  compound  mineral  mass, 
in  which  angular  fragments  of  rocks  are  imbedded. 
The  Italian  term  brteckia,  has  the  same  meaning.  In 
pudding  stone,  the  imbedded  fragments  are  round, 
bearing  the  marks  of  having  been  polished  by  attrition. 

CONGLUTIN  V.Yl'l  A.  (From  congluttiw,  to  glue 
together.)  HealiiiL'  medicines  ;  and  such  as  unite  parts 
disjoined  bv  accident. 

CONICUS.  Conical.  Applied  to  leaves,  nectaries, 
receptacles.  &c— Nectarium  conicum,  in  the  Ctricu- 
lariafoliosa,  and  the  receptacle  of  the  daisy,  Antncmis 
arvenrit,  cotula,  and  MatrUaria  chamomilla. 

CONIFER*.  Cm.  bra,  ins  plants.  1  he  name  of 
an  order  in  Linnreus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Me- 

""co.MS  Kovis-  Dust;  fine  powder;  ashes;  a  nit 
in  the  hair ;  scurf  from  the  head  ;  and  sometimes  it 
■jellifies  lime.  . 

CONITE.  1-  An  ash  or  sreenish-gray  coloured  mi- 
neral, which  becomes  brown  on  exposure  to  air.  It  is 
found  in  Saxonv  and  Ireland. 

2.  Dr.  Maccullock  has  given  this  name  to  a  pulveru- 
lent mineral,  as  fusible  asglass  into  a  transparent  bead, 
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which  he  found  in  Hie  trap  hills  of  Kilpatrick,  and  the 
Isle  of  Sky.  ' 

[3.  The  petrifaction  of  a  conus.  Bee  Organic  re- 
lics.   A.l 

CONIUM.  •  (From  xona,  (I 
nasus;  or  from  Ku>vau>,  circum 
inebriating  and  poisonous  qi 

1.  The  name  of  a  gemis  of  plants 
system.     Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Digyma. 

2.  The  pharmacopteial  name  of  the  officinal  liem 
lock.    See  Conium  maculatum. 

Conium  maculatum.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
cicuta  of  the  pharmacopeias.  It  is  called  by  some 
eamaran;  by  others  abiotos ;  and 'according  to  Ero- 
tian,  cambeion  is  an  old  Sicilian  word  for  cicuta.  Ci- 
cuta major  fxtida.  Conium — seminibts  striatis,  of 
Li  OB  EC  us. 

Hemlock  is  found  in  every  part  of  England,  and  is 
distinguished  from  those  plants  winch  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  it,  by  the  spotted  stem.  It  is  generaHty 
believed  to  be  a  very  active  poison.  In  a  very  mode* 
rate  dose  it  is  apt  to  occasion  sickness  and  vertigo;  in  a 
larger  quantity  it  produces  anxiety,  cnrdialgia,  vomit- 
ing, convulsions,  coma,  and  death.  Baron  Stoerk  was 
the  first  who  brought  hemlock  into  repute  as  a  medi- 
cine of  extraordinary  efficacy  :  and  although  we  have 
not  in  this  country  any  direct  facts,  like  those  men- 
tioned by  Stoerk,  proving  that  inveterate  scirrhuses, 
cancers,  ulcers,  and  many  other  diseases  hitherto  deem- 
ed irremediable,  are  to  he  completely  cured  by  the 
cicuta;  we  have  however  the  testimonies  of  several 
eminent  physicians,  showing  that  some  complaints 
which  had  resisted  other  powerful  remedies,  yielded  to 
hemlock  ;  and  that  even  some  disorders,  which  if  not 
really  cancerous,  were  at  least  suspected  to  be  of  that 
tendency,  were  greatly  benefited  by  this  remedy.  In 
chronic  rheumatisms,  some  glandular  swellings,  and  in 
various  fixed  and  periodical  pains,  the  cicuta  is  now 
very  generally  employed  ;  and  from  daily  experience, 
it  appearsin  such  cases  to  be  a  very  efficacious  remedy. 
It  has  also  been  of  singular  use  in  the  hooping-cough. 
Nor  is  it  less  efficacious  when  applied  externally ;  a 
poultice  made  of  oatmeal  and  the  expressed  juice,  (or 
a  decoction  of  the  extract,  when  the  other  cannot  be 
obtained,)  allays  the  most  excruciating  torturing  pains 
of  a  cancer,  and  thus  gives  rest  to  tiie  distracted  patient. 

The  proper  method  of  administering  conium  inter- 
nally, is  to  begin  with  a  few  grains  of  the  powder  or 
inspissated  juice,  and  gradually  to  increase  the  dose 
until  a  giddiness  affects  the  head,  amotion  is  felt  in  the 
eyes  as  if  pressed  outwards,  with  a  slight  sickness  and 
trembling  agitation  of  the  body.  One  or  more  of  these 
symptoms  are  the  evidence  of  a  full  dose,  which  should 
be  continued  until  they  have  ceased,  and  then  after  a 
few  days  the  dose  may  be  increased;  for  little  advan- 
tage can  be  expected  but  by  a  continuance  of  the 
greatest  quantity  the  patient  can  bear.  In  some  con- 
stitutions even  small  doses  greatly  offend,  occasioning 
spasms,  heat  and  thirst ;  in  such  instances  it  will  be  of 
no  service.  As  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  has 
been  thought  to  act,  and  may  be  depended  upon  with 
more  certainty  than  the  extract,  I  he  following  direction 
should  be  observed  in  the  preparation: — Gather  the 
plant  about  the  end  of  June,  when  it  is  in  flower; 
pick  oft"  the  little  leaves,  and  throw  away  the  leaf- 
stalks: dry  the  small  selected  leaves  in  a  hot  sun,  or  in 
a  tin  or  pewter  dish  before  the  fire.  Preserve  them  in 
bags  made  of  strong  brown  paper,  or  powder  them 
and  keep  the  powder  in  glass  phials  where  the  light  is 
excluded  ;  for  light  dissipates  the  beautiful  green  co- 
lour very  soon,  and  thus  the  medicine  loses  its  appear 
ance,  if  not  its  efficacy:  this  mode  is  recommended  by 
Dr.  Withering.  The  extract  should  also  be  made  of 
the  plant  gathered  at  this  period.  From  2  to  20  grains 
of  the  powder  mav  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

CONJUGATUS.  Conjugate  or  yoked:  applied  to 
leaves,  which  are  said  to  be  conjugate  or  binate.  They 
consist  of  one  pair  of  leaflets ;  as  in  the  Mimosa. 

CONJUNCTIVA.  Membrana  conjunctiva.  The 
conjunctive  membrane  of  the  eye;  a  thin,  transpa- 
rent, delicate  membrane,  that  lines  the  internal  super- 
ficies of  one  eyelid,  and  is  reflected  from  thence  over 
the  anterior  part  of  the  bulb,  then  reflected  again  to 
the  edge  of  the  other  eyelid.  That  portioH  which 
covers  the  transparent  comea  cannot,  without  much 
difficulty,  be  separated  from  it.  Inflammation  of  this 
membrane  is  called  ophthalmia. 
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CONJUNCTUS.  Conjoined.  A  botanical  tern 
applied  to  a  tuber  which  is  said  to  be  conjoined  when 
in  immediate  contact  with  another,  as  in  many  of  the 
Or  chni  is. 

CONNA'TUS.  (From  con,  and  nascor,  to  grow 
together.)    1.  Born  with  a  person ;  the  same  with  con* 

ircmlllS. 

2.  In  botany  it  is  applied  to  leaves,  which  are  said 
to  be  connate  when  united  at  their  base;  as  in  Chlora 
perfotintn. 

(i  i.\  \  EXION.     See  Articulation. 

CONNIVENS.  (From  conniveo,  to  make  as  if  he 
did  not  see.)  In  botany  applied  to  petals  of  flowers, 
as  in  those  of  the  Rumcx,  and  to  the  receptacle  of  the 
fig,  which  the  fruit  really  is,  being  a  fleshy  counivent 
receptacle,  enclosing  and  hiding  the  florets. 

Connutri'tus.  (From  con,  and  nutrior,  to  be 
nourished  with.)  It  is  what  becomes  habitual  to  a 
person  from  his  particular  nourishment,  or  what 
breaks  out  into  a  disease  in  process  of  time,  which 
gradually  had  its  foundation  in  the  first  aliments,  as 
ucking  a  distempered  nurse,  or  the  like. 

Conquassa'tio.  C'onquassation.  In  pharmacy  it 
is  a  species  of  comminution,  or  an  operation  by  which 
moist  concrete  substances,  as  recent  vegetables,  fruits, 
the  softer  parts  of  animals,  &c.  are  agitated  and 
bruised,  till,  partly  by  their  proper  succulence,  or  by 
the  affusion  of  some  liquor,  they  are  reduced  to  a  soft 
pulp. 

CONIU'NGIUS,  Herman,  was  born  at  Nordcn,  in 
East  Friesland,  1606,  and  graduated  in  medicine  at 
Helmstat,  where  he  soon  after  became  professor  in 
that  science,  and  subsequently  in  physics,  law,  and 
politics.  He  was  also  made  physician  and  aulic  coun- 
sellor to  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  several  of  the  German  princes.  He  wrote  nume- 
rous works  in  philosophy,  medicine,  and  history,  dis- 
playing great  learning,  and  long  highly  esteemed.  In 
one  treatise  he  refers  the  degeneracy  of  the  modern 
Germans  to  their  altered  mode  of  living,  the  use  of 
stoves,  tobacco,  &c.  He  published  also  an  "Introduc- 
tion to  the  whole  Art  of  Medicine,  and  its  several 
Parts,"  containing  a  History  of  Bibliotheca  Medica, 
with  numerous  Dissertations  on  particular  Diseases. 
He  die*  in  1681. 

CONSENT.     Consent  of  parts.     See  Sympathy. 

CONSERVA.  (From  conservo,  to  keep.)  A  con- 
serve. A  composition  of  some  recent  vegetable  and 
sugar,  beat  together  into  a  uniform  mass  of  the  con- 
sistence of  honey ;  as  conserve  of  hips,  orange  peel, 
&c.  Conserves  are  called  confections  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  London  Pharmacopceia.    See  Confectio. 

Conserva  absinthh  maritimi.  See  Artemisia 
maritima. 

Conserva  ari.  This  is  occasionally  exhibited  as  a 
stimulant  and  diuretic.     See  Arum  maculatum. 

Conserva  aukantii  hisi-alensis.  See  Confectio 
aurantiorum. 

Conserva  cynosbati.     See  Confectio  rosa  caninm. 

Conserva  lujuls.  A  preparation  of  woodsorrel, 
possessing  acid,  cooling,  and  antiseptic  qualities.  See 
Oxalis  acelosella. 

Conserva  menth.b.  This  preparation  of  mint  is 
given  occasionally  as  a  stomachic,  in  sickness  and 
weakness  of  the  stomach.     See  Mentha  viridis. 

Conserva  pruni  svlvestris.  Astringent  virtues 
are  ascribed  to  this  medicine,  which  is  now  seldom 
used  but  in  private  formulae. 

Conserva  ros.b.  This  conserve,  rubbed  down  with 
water,  to  which  is  added  some  lemon-juice,  forms  an 
excellent  drink  in  hemorrhagic  complaints.  See  Con- 
fectio rosa  gallicte. 

Conserva  still  /e.  A  preparation  of  squills,  which 
affords  an  excellent  basis  for  an  electuary,  possessing 
expectorant  and  diuretic  qualities. 

[Conservatives.    See  Organic  relics.    A.] 

Consiste'ntia.  (From  consisto,  to  abide.)  The 
state  or  acme  of  a  disease.  The  appearance  or  state 
of  the  humours  and  excrements. 

CONSO'LIDA.  (So  called,  quia  consolidandi  et 
conglvtinandi  »i  pollet ;  from  its  power  in  agglutina- 
ting  and  joining  together  things  broken.)  See  Sym- 
phytum. 

Consolida  aurea.    See  Solidago  virga  aurea. 

Consolida  major.    See  Symphytum. 

Consolida  media.    See  Ajuga  pyramidalit 

Consolida  minor.    See  Prunella- 
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Consolida  reoalis.    See  Delphinium  consottaa. 

Consolida  saracenica.   See  Solidago  virga  aurea. 

CONSOUND.     See  Symphytum. 

Consound  middle.    Sec  .Ijuga  pyramidalis. 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  AfricanPS,  was  born  at  Car- 
thage, towards  the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  He 
lived  near  forty  years  at  Babylon,  and  was  celebrated 
for  bis  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  languages.  Among 
the  sciences,  medicine  appears  to  have  principally 
occupied  his  attention ;  and  two  of  bis  works  were 
thought  deserving  of  being  printed  at  Bale,  about  4  1-2 
centuries  alter  bia death,  whichoccurred  in  1087.  They 
are  thought  however  to  have  been  chiefly  translated 
from  Arabian  writers. 

CONSTIPATION.  (Constipatio :  from  constipo, 
to  crowd  together.)  Obstipatio.  Costiveness.  A 
person  is  said  to  be  costive  when  the  alvine  excre- 
ments are  not  expelled  daily,  and  when  the  faxes  are 
so  hardened  as  not  to  receive  their  form  from  the  im- 
pression of  the  rectum  upon  them. 

CONSTITUTION.  Constitutio.  The  general  con- 
dition of  the  body,  as  evinced  by  the  peculiarities  in  I 
the  performance  of  its  functions:  such  are,  the  pecu- 
liar predisposition  to  certain  diseases,  or  liability  of 
particular  organs  to  disease;  the  varieties  in  digestion, 
in  muscular  power  and  motion,  in  sleep,  in  the  appe- 
tite, &c.  Some  marked  peculiarities  of  constitution 
are  observed  to  be  accompanied  with  certain  external 
characters,  such  as  a  particular  colour  and  texture  of 
the  skin,  and  of  the  hair,  and  also  with  a  peculiarity  of 
form  and  disposition  ofi  mind  ;  all  of  which  have  been 
observed  lioin  the  earliest  time,  and  divided  into 
classes:  and  which  received  names  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  humeral  pathology  which  they  still  retain. 
See   Temperament. 

Constricti'va.     (From  constringo,  to  bind  toge- 
,-iv  plies. 

CONSTRI'CTOR.  (From  constringo,  to  bind  toge- 
ther.) A  name  given  to  those  muscles  which  con- 
tract any  opening  of  the  body. 

Constrictor  al.e  nasi.  See  Depressor  labii  su- 
periors ala-que  nasi. 

Constrictor  am.     See  Sphincter  ani. 

Constrictor  isthmi  paucium.  Olosso-staphilinus. 
of  VVinslow,  Douglas,  and  Covvper  ;  and  Olosso  sta- 
philin  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  at  the  side  of 
the  entry  of  the  fauces,  that  draws  the  velum  pendu- 
lum palati  towards  the  root  of  the  tongue,  which  it 
raises  at  the  same  time,  and  with  its  fellow  contracts 
the  passage  between  the  two  arches,  by  which  it  shuts 
the  opening  of  the  fauces. 

Constrictor  labiorum.     See  Orbicularis  oris. 

Constrictor  oris.     See  Orbicularis  oris. 

Constrictor  palpebrarum.  See  Orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum. 

Constrictores  pharyno.si.  The  muscles  of  the 
(esophagus. 

Constrictor  pharyngis  inferior.  Oiico  pha- 
ryngcus ;  Thyro-pharyngeus  of  Douglas  and  Win- 
slow.  Cricothyropharyngicn  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx.  It 
arises  from  the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  near  the 
attachment  of  the  Btemo-hyoideus  and  thyro-hyoideus 
muscles  ;  and  from  the  cricoid  cartilage,  near  the 
crico-thyroideus ;  it  is  inserted  into  the  white  line, 
where  it  joins  with  its  fellow,  the  superior  fibres  run- 
ning obliquely  upwards,  covering  nearly  one-half  of 
the  middle  constrictor,  and  terminating  in  a  point ;  the 
inferior  fibres  run  more  transversely,  and  cover  the 
beginning  of  the  oesophagus.  Its  use  is  to  compress 
that  part  of  the  pharynx  which  it  covers,  and  to  raise 
it  with  the  larynx  a  little  upwards. 

Constrictor  pharyngis  mbdius.  Hyopharyn- 
geus  and  cephalo-pharyngeus  of  Douglas  and  Win- 
slow.  Chondro-phnryvgeus  of  Douglas.  Syndesmo- 
phnryngeus  of  W'inslow.  Cephalo-pharyngeus  of 
VVinslow  and  Douglas.  Hyo-glosso  basi  pharyn gien 
of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of 
the  pharynx.  It  arises  from  the  appendix  of  Hie  os 
hyoides,  from  the  cornu  of  that  bone,  and  from  the 
ligament  which  connects  it  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  :  the 
fibres  of  the  superior  part  running  obliquely  upwards, 
and  covering  a  considerable  part  of  the  superior  con- 
strictor, terminate  in  a  point;  and  it  is  inserted  into 
the  middleof  the  cuneiform  process  of  the  os  occipitis, 
before  the  foramen  magnum,  and  joined  to  its  fellow 
at  a  white  line  in  the  middle  part  of  the  pharynx 
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Tins  muscle  compresses   that  part  of  the  pharynx 
which  it  covers,  and  draws  it  and  the  os  hyoides  up- 
wards. 
Constrictor  pharyngis  superior.     Glosso-pha- 

ryngeus  ;  Mylo-pharyngeus  ;  Pteryiro-pharyngeiis  of 
Douglas  and  VVinslow,  and  Pterigo  syndesmo  staphiti 
pkaryngien  of  Dumas.  A  musele  situated  on  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  pharynx.  It  arises  above,  from  the 
cuneiform  process  of  the  os  occipitis,  before  the  fora- 
men magnum,  from  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone,  from  the  upper  and  under  jaw,  near  the 
roots  of  the  last  dentes  molares,  and  between  the 
jaws.  It  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  pharynx  Ha 
use  is  to  compress  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  and 
to  draw  it  forwards  and  upwards. 

Constrictor   vesicae    urinaria.     See  Detrusor 

CONSTRICTO'RIUS.  A  disease  attended  with 
constriction,  or  spasm. 

Constringen'tia.  (From  constringo,  to  bind  to- 
gether.)    Astringent  medicines.     See  Astringent. 

CONSUMPTION.  (From  consume,  to  waste  away.) 
See  Phthisis. 

Contabesce'ntia.  (From  contabesco,  to  pine  or 
waste  away.)     An  atrophy,  or  nervous  consumption. 

CONTAGION.  {Contagio;  from  contango,  to 
meet  or  touch  each  other.)  This  word  properly  im- 
ports the  application  of  any  poisonous  matter  to  the 
body  through  the  medium  of  touch.  It  is  applied  to 
those  very  subtile  particles  arising  from  putrid  sub- 
stances, or  from  persons  labouring  under  certain  dis- 
ich  communicate  the  disease  to  others;  as 
tiie  contagion  of  putrid  fever,  the  effluvia  of  dead  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  substances,  the  miasm  of  bogs  and 
fens,  the  virus  of  smallpox,  lues  venerea,  fcc.  &e. 

The  principal  diseases  excited  by  poisonous  mias- 
mata are,  intermittent,  remittent,  and  yellow  fevers, 
dysentery,  and  typhus.  That  of  the  last,  is  generated  in 
the  human  body  ilself,  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
typhoid  fomes.  The  other  miasmata  are  produced 
from  moist  vegetable  matter,  in  some  unknown  st;;te  of 
decomposition.  The  eontagious  virus  of  the  plague, 
smallpox,  measles,  chincough,  cynanche  maligna,  and 
scarlet  fever,  as  well  as  of  typhus  and  the  jail  fever, 
operates  to  a  much  more  limited  distance  through  the 
intermedium  of  the  atmosphere,  than  the  marsh  mias- 
mata. Contact  of  a  diseased  person  is  said  to  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  communication  of  plague ;  and  ap- 
proach  within  2  or  3  yards  of  him,  for  that  of  typhus. 
The  Walcheren  miasmata  extended  their  pestilential 
influence  to  vessels  riding  at  anchor,  fully  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  shore. 

The  chemical  nature  of  all  these  poisonous  effluvia 
is  little  understood.  They  undoubtedly  consist,  how- 
ever, of  hydrogen,  united  with  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
carbon,  and  azot,  in  unknown  proportions,  and  un- 
known states  of  combination.  The  proper  neutral- 
izes or  destroyers  of  these  gasiform  poisons,  are  nitric 
acid  vapour,  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  chlorine.  The  Inst 
two  are  the  most  efficacious ;  but  require  to  be  used 
in  situations  from  which  the  patients  can  be  removed 
at  the  time  of  the  application.  Nitric  acid  vapour 
may,  however,  be  diffused  in  the  apartments  of  the 
sick,  without  much  inconvenience.  Bed-clothes,  par- 
ticularly blankets,  can  retain  the  contagious  fouies,  in 
an  active  state,  for  almost  any  length  of  time.  Hence, 
they  ought  to  be  fumigated  with  peculiar  care.  The 
vapour  of  burning  sulphur  or  sulphurous  acid  is  used 
in  the  East,  against  the  plague.  It  is  much  interior  in 
power  to  the  other  antiloimic  reagents. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  distinction  com- 
monly made  between  contagious  and  infectious  dis- 

'  fTiie  very  evident  distinction  has  longsincebeen  made 
and  employed  in  this  country.  Contagion  is  applied 
to  those'  diseases  which  are  propagated  from  one  to 
another  by  contact  or  close  approach,  and  which 
produces  a  likedfeease;  as  the  venereal  disease,  ,  dl, 
smallpox,  measles,  Sec.  Diseases  produced  by  infee- 
,?„?,  are  those  contracted  from  a  vitiated  atmosphere, 
„  intermittent,  remittent,  bilious  and  yellow  lovers. 
in  1819  and  1882,  we  had  the  yellow-fever  in  New- 
Y„,k  'and  the  board  of  health  shut  up  that  part 
of  the  city  where  the  disease  prevailed,  by  running 
fences  across  the  streets  leading  to  it.  This  was  called 
the  infected  district,  from  the  local  causes  contamv- 
naiinc  the  atmosphere  and  producing  the  infection, 
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Beyond  this  district  the  city  was  not  unhealthy,  and 
those  who  were  taken  sick  in  the  infected  district, 
when  removed  to  other  parts  not  infected,  recovered, 
and  did  not  communicate  the  disease  to  others.    A.] 

Conte'nsio.  (From  contineo,  to  restrain.)  It  is 
sometimes  used  to  express  a  tension  or  stricture. 

Co'ntinkns  febris.  A  continent  fever,  which  pro- 
ceeds regularly  in  the  same  tenor,  without  either  exa- 
cerbation or  remission.    This  rarely,  if  ever,  happens. 

Conti'nua  febris.  (From  contivuo,  to  persevere.; 
A  continued  fever.    See  Febris  colttinua. 

CONTINUED.  Continuus  ;  from  continuo,  to  per- 
severe.) A  term  applied  in  pathology  to  diseases 
which  go  on  with  a  regular  tenor  of  symptoms,  but 
mostly  to  fevers,  the  symptoms  of  which  continue, 
without  intermission,  until  the  disease  terminates : 
hence  continual  fevers  in  distinction  to  intermittent 
fevers. 

CONTINUUS.    See  Continued. 

CONTO'RSIO.  (From  contorqueo,  to  twist  about.) 
A  contortion,  or  twisting.  In  medicine  this  word  has 
various  significations,  and  is  applied  to  the  iliac  pas- 
sion, to  luxation  of  the  vertebra,  head,  &c. 

CONTORT M.  Twisted  plants.  The  name  of  an 
order  in  Linnatus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method, 
consisting  of  plants  which  have  a  single  petal  that  is 
twisted  or  bent  toward  the  side,  as  j\'erinm  finca,  &c. 

CONTORTUS.  (From  con,  and  torqueo,  to  twist.) 
Twisted.  A|  plied  to  the  seed-vessel  of  plants ;  as  the 
Icgumcn  contorlum  of  the  Medicago  satiifp. 

CONTRA-APERTURA.  (From  contra,  against, 
and  apcrio,  to  open.)  A  counter-opening.  An  open- 
ing made  opposite  to  the  one  that  already  exists. 

CONTRACTILITY.  Contractilitas.  A  property 
in  bodies,  the  effect  of  the  cohesive  power,  by  which 
their  particles  resume  their  former  propinquity  when 
the  force  ceases  which  was  applied  to  separate  them. 
It  also  denotes  the  power  which  muscular  fibres  pos- 
sess of  shortening  themselves. 

CONTRACTION.  (From  contraho,  to  draw  toge- 
ther.) Contractura  ;  Beriberia.  A  rigid  contraction 
of  the  joints.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Lo- 
cales, and  order  DytcineiUB  of  Cullen.  The  species 
are, 

1.  Contractu™  primaria,  from  a  rigid  contraction 
of  the  muscles,  called  also  obstipitas;  a  word  that, 
with  any  other  annexed,  distinguishes  the  variety  of 
the  contraction.  Of  this  species  he  forms  four  va- 
rieties. 1.  Contractura  ab  infiammatione,  when  it 
arises  from  inflammation.  2.  Contractura  a  spusmo, 
called  also  tonic  spasm  and  cramp,  when  it  depends 
upon  spasm.  3.  Contractura  ob  antagonistas  parali- 
ticos,  from  the  antagonist  muscles  losing  their  action. 
4.  Contractura  ab  acrimonid  irritante,  which  is  in- 
duced by  some  irritating  cause. 

2.  Contractura  articularis,  originating  from  a  disr 
ease  of  the  joint. 

CONTRAFISSU'RA.  (From  contra,  against,  and 
findo,  to  cleave.)  Conlre-coup  of  French  writers.  A 
fracture  in  a  part  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  blow 
is  received  ;  as  when  tile  frontal  bone  is  broken  by  a 
fall  on  the  occiput,  where  the  bone  remains  sound. 

Contrahe'ntia.  (From  contraho,  to  contract.) 
Medicines  which  shorten  and  strengthen  the  fibres. 
Astringents  aie  the  only  medicines  of  this  nature. 

CONTRAINDICATION.  {Conlra-indicatio ;  from 
contra,  against,  and  indico,  to  show.)  A  symptom 
attending  a  disease,  which  forbids  the  exhibition  of  a 
remedy  which  would  otherwise  be  employed  ;  for  in- 
stance, bark  and  acids  are  usually  given  in  putrid 
fevers;  but  if  there  be  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  in- 
flammation of  any  viscus,  they  are  contra-indications 
to  their  use. 

Contra-luna'rib.  (From  contra,  and  luna,  the 
moon.)  An  epithet  given  by  Dietericus  to  a  woman 
who  conceives  during  the  menstrual  discharge. 

Contra-semen.    See  Artemisia  Santomca. 

CONTRAYE  RVA.  (From  contra,  against,  and 
ycrva,  poison,  Span. ;  i.  e.  an  herb  good  against  poison.) 
See  Dorstenia. 

Contrayerva  alba.  Cantrayerva  Germanorum. 
A  name  for  a  species  of  asclepias. 

Contrayerva  nova.  Mexican  contrayerva.  bee 
Psoralea  pentaphylla. 

Contrayerva  virginiana.  See  ArUtolothta  itr- 
pentaria. 

Centre-coup.    See  Contrafisrura. 
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CONTRI'TIO.  The  act  of  grinding,  or  reducing  to 
powder. 

CONTUSION.  (Contusio  ;  from  contundo,  to  Knock 
together.)    A  bruise,  or  contused  wound. 
3.    A  cone.     See  Strobilus. 

CONVALE8I  I'M  1"..  {Convalesccntia  ;  from  con 
valesco,  to  grow  well.)  The  recovery  of  health  after 
the  cure  of  a  disease.  The  period  of  convalescence  is 
that  space  from  the  departure  of  a  disease,  to  the  re- 
covery Of  ilic  sin  iimb  lost  by  it. 

CONVALESCENT.  Recovering  or  returning  to  a 
state  of  health  after  the  cure  of  a  disease. 

CONVALLARIA.  (From  convallis,  a  valley; 
named  from  its  abounding  in  valleys  and  marshes.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linncean  sys- 
tem.    Class,  Hexandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Convallaria  majalis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
lily  of  the  valley.  Lillium  convallium  ;  Convallaria  ; 
Maiaittlicmum.  May-lily.  The  flowers  of  this  plant, 
Convallaria — scapo  nudo  of  Linneus,  have  a  pene- 
trating bitter  taste,  and  are  given  in  nervous  and  catar- 
rhal disorders.  When  dried  and  powdered,  they  prove 
strongly  purgative.  Watery  or  spirituous  extracts 
made  from  them,  given  in  doses  of  a  scruple,  or  drachm, 
act  as  gentle  stimulating  aperients  and  laxatives;  and 
seem  to  partake  of  the  purgative  virtue,  as  well  as  the 
bitterness  of  aloes.  The  roots,  in  the  form  of  tincture, 
or  infusion,  act  as  a  sternutatory  when  snuffed  up  the 
nose,  and  as  a  laxative  or  purgative  when  taken  inter- 
nally. 

Convallaria  polygonatum.  The  systematic  name 
of  Solomon's  seal.  Sigillum  Salomonis  ;  Convallaria 
— foliis  alternis  amplexicaulibus,  caule  ancipiti,  pe- 
dunculis  axillaribus  subuvifloris,  of  Linnaeus.  The 
roots  are  applied  externally  as  adstringents,  and  are 
administered  internally  as  corroborants. 

CONVEXUS.  Convex.  A  term  in  very  general 
use  in  anatomy,  botany,  &c. 

Convolu'ta  ossa.     See  Spongiosa  ossa. 

CONVOLU'TUS.  Rolled  up  or  folded.  Applied 
to  bones,  membranes,  leaves,  &c. 

CONVOLVULUS.  (From  convolvo,  to  roll  toge- 
ther, or  entwine.) 

1.  A  name  for  the  iliac  passion. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnean 
system,  so  called  from  their  twisting  round  others, 
(Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogynia,)  which  affords 
the  Jalapa,  mechoacanna,  turbith,  and  scammony. 
The  whole  genus  consists  of  plants  containing  a  milky 
juice  strongly  cathartic  and  caustic. 

Convolvulus  americanus.  The  jalap  root.  See 
Convolvulus  jalapa. 

Convolvulus  batatas.  Batatas.  A  native  of 
the  West  Indies.  Its  root  is  firm  and  of  a  pale  brown 
on  the  outside,  and  white  within.  When  boiled  it  is 
sweet,  like  chesnuts,  and  is  esteemed  by  some  as  an 
esculent. 

[This  is  the  sweet  potato,  extensively  cultivated  and 
eaten  in  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  Slates, 
even  as  far  north  as  New-Jersey.  It  is  commonly 
called  the  Carolina  potato.    See  Batatas.    A.] 

Convolvulus  cantabrica.  A  name  for  the  can- 
tabrica.  Convolvulus  minimus  spica  foliis ;  Convol- 
vulus UnariiE  folio ;  Convolvulus  Cantabrica  of  Lin- 
mens.  Lavender-leaved  bindweed.  Pliny  says  it 
was  discovered  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Cantabri  in  Spain  ;  whence  its  name.  It  is 
anthelmintic  and  actively  cathartic. 

Convolvulus  colubrinus.  The  pariera  brava. 
See  Cissampelos  pareira. 

Convolvulus  jalapa.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
jalap  plant.  Jalapium  mechoacanna  nigra.  Convol 
vulus;  caule  volubli ;  foliis  ovatis,  subcordatis,  ob- 
tusis,  obsolete  repandis,  subtvs  villosis  ;  pedunculis 
unifioris  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Ameri- 
ca. In  the  shops,  the  root  is  found  both  cut  into  slices 
and  whole,  of  an  oval  shape,  solid,  ponderous,  black- 
ish on  the  outside,  but  gray  within,  and  marked  with 
several  dark  veins,  by  the  number  of  which,  and  by 
its  hardness,  heaviness,  and  dark  colour,  the  goodness 
of  the  root  is  to  be  estimated.  It  has  scarcely  any 
smell,  and  very  little  taste,  but  to  the  tongue,  and  to 
the  throat,  manifests  a  slight  degree  of  pungency. 
The  medicinal  activity  of  jalap  resides  principally  if 
not  wholly,  in  the  resin,  which,  though  given  in  small 
doses,  occasions  violent  tormina.  The  root  powdered 
is  a  very  common,  efficacious,  and  eafe  purgative,  as 
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daily  experience  evinces;  but,  according  as  it  contains 
more  or  less  resin,  its  effects  must  of  course  vary.  In 
large  doses,  or  when  Joined  with  calomel,  it  is  recom- 
mended as  an  anthelmintic  and  hydragogue.  In  the 
pharmacopeias,  this  root  is  ordered  in  the  form  of 
tincture  and  extract;  and  the  Edinburgh  College  di- 
rects it  also  in  powder,  with  twice  its  weight  of  crys- 
tals of  tartar. 

Convolvulus  major  albus.  See  Convolvulus 
tepium. 

Convolvulus  maritimus.  The  brassica  mari- 
tima,  or  sea  colewort. 

Convolvulus  mechoaoan.  Mcchon.co.nna. ;  Jalapa 
alba;  or  Bryonia  alba  Peruviana;  Hhabarbarum 
album.  Mechoacan.  The  root  of  this  species  of  con- 
volvulus is  brought  from  Mexico.  It  possesses  aperi- 
ent properties,  and  was  long  used  as  the  common 
purge  of  this  country,  but  is  now  wholly  superseded  by 
jalap. 

("Convolvulus  panduratus.  Wild  potato.  The 
affinity  of  this  plant  to  jalap,  in  its  botanical  charac- 
ter, has  caused  a  medicinal  quality  to  be  ascribed  to  it 
which  it  does  not  possess.  It  is  one  of  the  weakest  of 
our  indigenous  cathartics,  and  requires  too  large  a  dose 
to  be  of  much  use  in  that  character.  It  is  said  to  miti- 
gate strangury  and  gravel,  and  to  operate  as  a  diuretic." 
— Big.  Mat.  Med.     A.] 

Convolvulus  scammonia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  scammony  plant.  See  Scammonium;  Con- 
volvulus syriacus ;  Scammonium  syriacum ;  Diagry- 
dium.  This  plant,  Convolvulus— fuliis  sagittatis  pos- 
tice  truncatis,  pedunculis  terclibus  subtijloris  of  Lin- 
nseus,  affords  the  concrete  gummi-resinous  juice  termed 
scammony.  It  grows  plentifully  about  Maraash,  An- 
tioch,  Eallib,  and  towards  Tripoli,  in  Syria.  No  part 
of  the  dried  plant  possesses  any  medicinal  quality,  but 
the  root,  which  Dr.  Russel  administered  in  decoction, 
and  found  it  to  be  a  pleasant  and  mild  cathartic.  It  is 
from  the  milky  juice  of  the  root  that  we  obtain  the 
officinal  scammony,  which  is  procured  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  by  the  peasants,  who  collect  it  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June.  Having  cleared  away  the  earth  from 
about  the  root,  they  cut  off  the  top  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection, about  two  inches  below  where  the  stalks 
spring  from  it.  Under  the  most  depending  part  of 
the  slope,  they  fix  a  shell,  or  some  other  convenient  re- 
ceptacle, into  which  the  milky  juice  gradually  flows. 
It  is  left  there  about  twelve  hours,  which  lime  is  suffi- 
cient for  draining  off  the  whole  juice;  this,  however, 
is  in  small  quantity,  each  root  affording  but  a  very  few 
drachms.  This  juice  from  the  several  roots  is  put 
together,  ofteu  into  the  leg  of  an  old  boot,  for  want  of 
some  more  proper  vessel,  where,  in  a  little  time,  it 
grows  hard,  and  is  the  genuine  scammony.  The  smell 
of  scammony  is  rather  unpleasant,  and  the  taste  bit- 
terish and  slightly  acrid.  The  different  proportions 
of  gum  and  resin,  of  which  it  consists,  have  been  vari- 
ously stated;  but,  as  proof  spirit  is  the  best  menstruum 
for  it,  these  substances  are  supposed  to  be  nearly  in 
equal  parts.  It  is  brought  from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna 
in  masses,  generally  of  a  light  shining  gray  colour,  and 
friable  texture;  of  rather  an  unpleasant  smell,  and 
bitterish  and  slightly  acrid  taste.  The  scammony  of 
Aleppo  is  by  far  the  purest.  That  of  Smyrna  is  pon- 
derous, black,  and  mixed  with  extraneous  matters. 
Scammony  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  the 
Greek  and  Arabian  physicians,  and  was  exhibited  in- 
ternally as  a  purgative,  and  externally  for  the  itch, 
tinea,  fixed  pains,  tec.  It  is  seldom  given  alone,  but 
enters  several  compounds,  which  are  administered  as 
purgatives. 

Convolvulus  sepium.  Convolvulus  major  albus. 
The  juice  of  this  plant,  Convolvulus— follis  sagittatis 
postice  truncatis  pedunculis  tetragonis,  unifloris,  of 
Linnfeus,  is  violently  purgative,  and  given  in  dropsical 
•Sections.  A  poultice  of  the  herb,  made  with 
oil,  is  recommended  in  white  swellings  of  the  knee 
joint. 

Convolvulus  soldanklla.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sea  convolvulus.  KpauSn  SaXaaata-  Brassica 
marina;  Convolvulus  maritimus ;  Soldantlla.  Sol- 
danella.  This  plant,  Convolvulus— foltis  rtnifiirmi- 
6*s,  pedunculis  umjlvris,  oC  LUwsubj  is  a  native  ot 
our  coasts.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be  a  drastic  purge. 
It  is  only  used  by  the  common  people,  the  pharmaco- 
poeias having  now  substituted  more  safe  and  valuable 
remedies  in  its  place. 
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Convolvulus  syriacus.  The  scammony  plait. 
bee  Convolvulus  scammonia. 

Convolvulus  tlrpktiium.  The  systematic  name 
ot  the  turbuh  plant.  Turpahum.  The  cortical  part 
01  We  root  of  a  species  of  convolvulus,  brought  from 
the  Jiast  Indies,  in  oblong  pieces:  it  is  of  a  brown  or 
ash  colour  on  the  outside,  and  whitish  within.  The 
best  is  ponderous,  not  wrinkled,  easy  to  break,  and 
discovers  to  the  eye  a  large  quantity  of  resinous  mat- 
ter. When  chewed,  ii  at  first  imparts  a  sweetish  taste, 
which  is  followed  by  a  nauseous  acrimony.  It  isconsi- 

CON  VULSION.  [Coweulsio ;  from  convello,  to  pull 
together.)  Hieranosos;  Distent*  nervorum;  Syspa- 
cia  convulsio  of  Good.  Clonic  spasm.  A  diseased 
action  o(  muscular  fibres,  known  by  alternate  re- 
laxations, with  violent  and  involuntary  contractions 
ot  the  muscular  parts,  without  sleep.  Cullen  arranges 
convulsion  in  the  class  A'curoscs,  and  order  Spasmi. 
Convulsions  are  universal  or  partial,  and  have  obtain- 
ed different  names,  according  to  the  parts  affected,  or 
the  symptoms;  as  the  risas  sardonicus,  when  the 
muscles  of  the  face  are  affected ;  St.  Vitus's  dance, 
when  the  muscles  of  the  arm  are  thrown  into  invo- 
luntary motions,  with  lameness  and  rotations.  The 
hysterical  epilepsy,  or  other  epilepsies,  arising  from 
different  causes,  are  convulsive  diseases  of  the  uni- 
versal kind:  the  muscles  of  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
throwing  the  eye  into  involuntary  distortions  in  defi- 
ance of  the  direction  of  the  will,  are  instances  of  par-' 
tial  convulsion.  The  muscles  principally  affected  in 
all  species  of  convulsions,  are  those  immediately  under 
the  direction  of  the  will ;  as  those  of  the  eyelids,  eye, 
lace,  jaws,  neck,  superior  and  inferior  extremities. 
The  muscles  of  respiration,  acting  both  voluntarily  and 
involuntarily,  are  not  unfreqiiently  convulsed  ;  as  the 
diaphragm,  intercostals,  &c.  The  more  immediate 
causes  of  convulsions  are,  1.  Either  mental  affection, 
or  any  irritating  cause  exciting  a  greater  action  in  the 
arterial  system  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  %  An  in- 
crease of  nervous  energy,  which  seems  to  hold  pace  or 
be  equipotent  with  the  increased  arterial  energy  ex- 
cited in  the  brain.  3.  This  increased  energy,  convey- 
ing its  augmented  effects,  without  the  direction  of  the 
will,  to  any  muscles  destined  to  voluntary  motion, 
over-irritates  them.  4.  The  muscles,  irritated  by  the 
increased  nervous  energy  and  arterial  influx,  contract 
more  forcibly  and  involuntarily  by  their  excited  vis 
insita,  conjointly  with  other  causes,  as  long  as  the  in- 
creased nervous  energy  continues.  5.  This  increased 
energy  in  the  nervous  system  may  be  excited  either  by 
the  mind,  or  by  any  acrimony  in  the  blood,  or  other 
stimuli  sufficiently  irritating  lo  increase  the  arterial 
action,  nervous  influence,  and  the  vires  insita;  of 
muscles.  6.  After  muscles  have  been  once  accustom- 
ed to  act  involuntarily,  and  with  increased  action,  the 
same  causes  can  readily  produce  the  same  effects  on 
those  organs.  7.  All  parts  that  have  muscular  fibres 
may  be  convulsed.  8.  The  sensations  in  the  mind 
most  capable  of  producing  convulsions,  are  timidity, 
horror,  anger,  great  sensibility  of  the  soul,  &c. 

Convulsio  canina.     A  wry  mouth. 

Convulsio  cerealis.  Cereal  convulsion  is  a  sin- 
gular disorder  of  the  spasmodic  convulsive  kind,  not 
common  to  this  country,  but  mentioned  by  Cartheuser 
under  this  title,  from  the  peculiar  tingling  and  formi- 
cation perceived  in  the  arms  and  legs.  Motus  spas- 
r.todicus  of  Hoffman.  It  is  endemial  in  some  places 
in  Germany;  but  more  a  rural  than  urbanical  disor- 
der, said  to  arise  from  the  use  of  spoiled  corn. 

Convulsio  habituai.is.  Saint  Vitus's  dance.  See 
Chorea  Sancti  Vtli.  . 

CONT'ZA.  (From /reus,  dust;  because  its  powder 
is  sprinkled  to  kill  fleas  in  places  where  thevare  trou- 
blesome.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lun- 
mean  system.  Class  Sysgnesia;  Order,  Polygamia 
superjua.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
plants  called  conyzas  by  the  older  practitioners:  they 
areeither  of  the  genus  conjm,  inula,  gnaphalium,  en- 
eeron.orchrysocoina.  _  .  ■ 

Conyza  bthiopica.  The  plant  so  called  is  most 
probably  the  Ckrysoco+a  comaurea  ot  VVilldenow,  a 
shrub  which  grows  wild  about  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hone,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  green-houses,  because  it 
dowers  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Conyza  rsRULEA.  The  Erigeron  acre  ofLinncua 
answers  to  the  description  of  this  plant. 
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Conyza  major.  Supposed  to  be  the  Inula  viscosa 
of  Liinin  ins. 

Conyza  major  vulgaris.     See  Inula  dysentcrica. 

Conyza  media.     See  Inula  dysentcrica. 

Conyza  minjjR.  The  Inula  pulicaris  of  Linnsus 
answers  to  tlie  description  given  of  this  plant  in 
most  books.  Its  chief  use  is  to  destroy  fleas  and 
gnats. 

Cooperto'ria.  (From  co-operio,  to  cover  over.) 
The  thyroid  cartilage. 

Coo'strum.    The  centre  of  the  diaphragm. 

COPAIBA.  (Copaiba,  a.  foem. ;  from  copal,  the 
American  name  for  any  odoriferous  mini,  and  Ha,  or 
iva,  a  tree.)  The  name  given  by  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  London  to  the  balsam  of  copaiva.  See  Co- 
paifera  officinalis. 

COPAI'FERA.  (From  Copaiva,  the  Indian  name, 
and  fcro,  to  bear.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  JDccandria ;  Order,  Mo- 
Hogynia. 

Copaifera  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  from  which  the  Copaiba  balsam,  Balsamum 
Braziliense;  Balsamum  copaiba?;  Balsamum  de  co- 
patbu;  Balsamum  capivi ;  Copaiba;  Capevi ;  is  ob- 
tained. 

Copaiba  is  a  yellow  resinous  Juice,  of  a  moderately 
agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish  biting  taste,  very  per- 
manent on  the  tongue.  The  tree  which  affords  it 
grows  in  Brazil,  New-Spain.  Il  is  obtained  by  making 
deep  incisions  near  its  trunk,  when  the  balsam  Imme- 
diately issues,  and,  at  llie  proper  season,  flows  in  such 
abundance,  that  sometimes,  in  three  hours,  twelve 
pounds  have  been  procured.  The  older  trees  afford 
the  beet  balsam,  and  yield  it  two  or  three  times  in  tiie 
same  year.  The  balsam  supplied  by  the  young  and 
vigorous  trees,  which  abound  with  the  most  juice,  is 
crude  and  watery,  and  is,  therefore,  accountrd  less 
valuable.  While  flowing  from  the  tree,  this  balsam 
is  a  colourless"  fluid  ;  in  time,  however,  it  acquires  a 
yellowish  tinge,  and  the  consistence  of  oil ;  but,  though 
by  age  it  has  been  found  thick,  like  honey,  yet  it  never 
becomes  solid,  like  other  resinous  fluids.  By  distilla- 
tion in  water,  the  oil  is  separated  from  the  resin  ;  and, 
in  the  former,  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  balsam  are 
concentrated.  If  the  operation  is  carefully  performed, 
about  one-half  of  the  balsam  rises  into  the  receiver,  in 
the  form  of  oil.  The  balsam  unites  with  fixed  and 
volatile  oils,  and  with  spirit  of  wine.  It  is  given  in  all 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  when  no  inflammation 
is  present.  In  gleets,  and  in  gonorrhcea,  it  was  once  a 
favourite  remedy,  but  is  now  disused.  In  diseases  of 
the  kidneys  it  is:  still  employed,  though  less  frequently 
than  usual;  and  in  hemorrhoids  it  is  occasionally 
trusted.  The  dose  is  from  20  to  30  drops,  twice  or 
three  times  a  day,  mixed  with  water,  by  means  of  an 
egg,  or  any  mucilage.  The  balsam  of  copaiva  is  occa- 
sionally adulterated  with  turpentine,  but  its  virtues 
are  not  greatly  injured  by  the  fraud. 

Copaiva.     See  Copaiba. 

COPAL.  (The  American  name  of  all  clear  odori- 
ferous gumsj  Gum  copal.  This  resinous  substance 
is  imported  from  Guinea,  where  it  is  found  in  the  sand 
on  the  shore.  It  is  a  hard,  shining,  transparent,  citron- 
coloured,  odoriferous,  concrete  juice  of  an  American 
tree,  but  which  has  neither  the  solubility  in  water 
common  to  gums,  nor  the  solubility  in  alkohcl  common 
to  resins,  at  least  in  any  considerable  degree.  By 
these  properties  it  resembles  amber.  It  may  be  dis- 
solved by  digestion  in  linseed  oil,  rendered  drying  by 
quicklime,  with  a  heat  very  little  less  than  sufficient 
to  boil  or  decompose  the  oil.  This  solution,  diluted 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  forms  a  beautiful  transparent 
varnish,  which,  when  properly  applied,  and  slowly 
dried,  is  very  hard,  and  very  durable.  This  varnish 
is  applied  to  snuff- boxes,  tea-boards,  and  other  utensils. 
It  preserves  and  gives  lustre  to  paintings,  and  greatly 
restores  the  decayed  colours  of  old  pictures,  by  filling 
up  the  cracks,  and  rendering  the  surfaces  capable  of 
reflecting  light  more  uniformly. 

Cope'lla.    See  Cupel. 

Co'pher.    A  name  for  camphor. 

CO'PHOS.  (Ku^oj,  dumb.)  Deaf  w  dumb.  Also 
adulnessin  any  of  the  senses. 

COPHO'SIS.  (From  Kuxpoc,  deaf.)  A  difficulty  of 
hearing.  It  is  often  symptomatic  of  some  disease. 
Bee  Dysecaa, 

COPPER.    (Cuprum,  i.  neut.  quasi  est  qpnum; 
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so  named  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  it  w8» 
formerly  brought.)  "A  metal  of  a  peculiar  reddish- 
brown  colour:  bard,  sonorous,  vii\  malleable  and 
ductile-  of  considerable  tenacity,  and  of  a  specific 
gravity  from  8.6  to  81.  At  a  degree  Of  heat  iai  below 
ignition,  the  surface  of  a  piece  ol  polished  copper  be- 
comes covered  with  various  ranges  ol  prismatic  co- 
lours the  red  of  each  older  being  nearest  Hie  end 
which  has  been  most  heated  ;  an  effect  which  must 
doubtless  be  attributed  to  oxidation,  the  stratum  of 
oxide  betas  thickest  where  the  heat  is  greatest,  and 
growing  gradually  thinner  and  thinner  towards  the 
colder  part.  A  greater  degree  of  heat  oxidizes  it 
more  rapidly,  so  that  it  contracts  thin  powdery  scales 
on  its  surface,  which  may  easily  be  rubbed  off;  the 
flame  of  the  fuel  becoming  at  the  same  time  of  a  beau- 
tilt  '  bluish-green  colour.  In  a  beat,  nearly  the  same 
as  u  :ecessary  to  melt  gold  or  silver,  it  melts,  and  ex- 
hibits a  bluish-green  flame;  by  a  violent  heat  il  boils, 
and  is  volatilized  partly  in  the  metallic  slate. 

Copper  rusts  in  the  air;  but  the  corroded  part  is 
very  thin,  and  preserves  the  metal  beneath  from  far- 
ther corrosion. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  copper  : 

1st,  The  black,  procurable  by  heat,  or  by  drying  the 
hydratic  oxide  precipitated  by  potassa  from  the  ni- 
irate.  It  consists  of  8  copper-f-2  oxygen.  It  is  a  dew 
toxide. 

2dly,  The  protoxide  is  obtained  by  digesting  a  solu- 
tion of  muriate  of  copper  with  copper  turnings,  in  a 
close  phial.  The  colour  passes  from  green  to  dark 
brown,  and  gray  crystalline  grains  are  deposited. 
The  solution  of  these"  yields,  by  potassa,  a  precipitate 
of  an  orange  colour,  which  is  the  protoxide.  It  con- 
sistsof  8  copper -H  oxygen.  I'rotoxyde  of  copper  has 
been  lately  found  by  Mushet,  in  a  mass  of  copper, 
which  had  been  exposed  to  heat  for  a  considerable 
time,  in  one  of  the  melting  furnaces  of  the  mint  under 
his  superintendence. 

Copper,  in  filings,  or  thin  laminae,  introduced  into 
chlorine,  unites  with  flame  into  the  chloride,  of  which 
there  are  two  varieties ;  the  protochloride,  a  fixed 
yellow  substance,  and  the  deutochloride,  a  yellowish- 
brown  pulverulent  sublimate. 

1.  The  crystalline  grains  deposited  from  the  above 
muriatic  solution,  are  protochloride.  The  protochlo- 
ride is  conveniently  made  by  heating  together  two 
parts  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  one  of  copper  filings. 
An  amber-coloured  translucent  substance,  first  dis- 
covered by  Boyle,  who  called  it  resin  of  copper,  is  ob- 
tained. It  is  fusible  at  a  heat  just  below  redness;  and 
in  a  close  vessel,  or  a  vessel  with  a  narrow  orifice,  is 
not  decomposed  or  sublimed  by  a  strong  red  heat. 
But  if  air  be  admitted,  it  is  dissipated  in  dense  white 
fumes.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  effervesces  in 
nitric  acid.  Il  dissolves  silently  in  muriatic  acid,  from 
which  it  may  be  precipitated  by  water.  By  slow  cool- 
ing of  the  fused  mass,  Dr.  John.Davy  obtained  it  crys- 
tallized, apparently  in  small  plates,  semi-transparent, 
and  of  a  light  yellow  colour.  It  consists,  by  the  same 
ingenious  chemist,  of 

Chlorine,    36    or  1  prime  =4.45    35.8 
Copper,     64    or  1  prime     8.00    64.2 

100  12.45  100.0 

2.  Deutochloridcis  best  made  by  slowly  evaporating: 
to  dryness,  at  a  temperature  not  much  above  400° 
Fabr.  the  deliquescent  muriate  of  copper.  It  is  a  yel- 
low powder.  By  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air, 
it  passes  from  yellow  to  white,  and  then  green,  repro- 
diK  ins;  common  muriate.  Heat  converts  it  into  proto- 
chloride, with  the  disengagement  of  chlorine.  Dr. 
Davy  ascertained  the  chemical  constitution  of  both 
these  compounds,  by  separating  the  copper  with  iron 
and  the  chlorine  by  nitrate  of  silver.  The  deutochlr> 
ride  consistsof 

Chlorine,    53    2  primes  8.9    52.7 
Copper,      47    1      do.     8.0    47.3 


100 


16.9  100.0 


The  iodide  of  copper  is  formed  by  dropping  aqueous 
hj'driodate  of  potassa  into  a  solution  of  any  cupreous 
salt    It  is  an  insoluble  dark  brown  powder. 

Phosphurct  of  copper  is  made  by  projecting  phos- 
phorus into  red-hot  copper. 
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Svlphuret  of  copper  is  formed  by  mixing  together 
eight  parts  of  copper  filings,  and  two  of  sulphur,  and 
exposing  the  mixture  to  a  gentle  heat. 

The  sulphuric  acid,  when  concentrated  and  boiling, 
dissolves  copper. 

Nitric  acid  dissolves  copper  with  great  rapidity,  and 
disengages  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous  gas.  Part  of 
the  metal  falls  down  in  the  form  of  an  oxide  ;  and  the 
filtrated  or  decanted  solution,  which  is  of  a  much 
deeper  blue  colour  than  the  sulphuric  solution ;  affords 
crystals  by  slow  evaporation.  This  salt  is  deliquescent, 
very  soluble  in  water,  but  most  plentifully  when  the 
fluid  is  heated. 

The  saline  combinations  of  copper  were  formerly 
called  sales  veneres,  because  Venus  was  the  mytho- 
logical name  of  copper.  They  have  the  following 
general  characters : 

1.  They  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,  and  their  solu- 
tions have  a  green  or  blue  colour,  or  acquire  one  of 
these  colours  on  exposure  to  air. 

2.  Ammonia  added  to  the  solutions,  produces  a 
deep  blue  colour. 

3.  Ferroprus6iate  of  potassa  gives  a  reddish-brown 
precipitate,  with  cupreous  salts. 

4.  Gallic  acid  gives  a  brown  precipitate. 

5.  Hydrosulphuret  of  potassa  gives  a  black  precipi- 
tate. 

6.  A  plate  of  iron  immersed  in  these  solutions 
throws  flown  metallic  copper,  and  very  rapidly  if  there 
be  a  slight  excess  of  acid.  The  protoxide  of  copper 
can  be  combined  with  the  acids  only  by  very  particular 
management.  All  the  ordinary  salts  of  copper  have 
the  peroxide  for  a  base. 

The  joint  agency  of  air  and  acetic  acid,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  the  cupreous  acetates.  By 
exposing  copper  plates  to  the  vapours  of  vinegar,  the 
bluish-green  verdigris  is  formed,  which,  by  solution  in 
vinegar,  constitutes  acetate  of  copper. 

Arseniate  of  copper  presents  us  with  many  sub- 
species which  are  found  native.  The  arseniate  may 
be  formed  artificially  by  digesting  arsenic  acid  on  cop- 
per, or  by  adding  arseniate  of  potassa  to  a  cupreous 
saline  solution. 

Carbonate  of  copper.  Of  this  compound  there  arc 
three  native  varieties,  the  green,  the  blue,  and  the  an- 
hydrous. 

Chlorate  of  copper  is  a  deflagrating  deliquescent 
green  salt. 

Flaate  of  copper  is  in  small  blue-coloured  crystals. 

Hydriodate  of  copper  is  a  grayish-white  powder. 

Protomuriate  of  copper  has  already  been  described 
in  treating  of  the  chlorides. 

Deulomnriate  of  copper,  formed  by  dissolving  the 
deutoxide  in  muriatic  acid,  or  by  heating  muriatic 
acid  on  copper  filings,  yields  by  evaporation  crystals 
of  a  grass-green  colour. 

The  ammonio-nitratc  evaporated,  yields  a  fulmi- 
nating copper.  Crystals  of  nitrate,  mixed  with  phos- 
phorus, and  struck  with  a  hammer,  detonate. 

Subnitrate  of  copper  is  the  blue  precipitate,  occa- 
sioned by  adding  a  little  potassa  to  the  neutral  nitric 
solution. 

Nitrate  of  copper  is  formed  by  mixing  nitrate  of 
lead  with  sulphate  of  copper. 

The  sulphate,  or  blue  vitriol  of  commerce,  is  a  bisul- 
phate. 

A  mixed  solution  of  this  sulphate  and  salammoniac, 
forms  an  ink,  whose  traces  are  invisible  in  the  cold, 
but  become  yellow  when  heated  ;  and  vanish  again 
as  the  paper  cools. 

Protosulphite  of  copper  is  formed  by  passing  a  cur- 
rent of  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  the  deutoxide 
of  copper  diffused  in  water.  It  is  deprived  of  a  part 
of  its  oxygen,  and  combines  with  the  acid.  The  sul- 
phate, simultaneously  produced,  dissolves  in  the  wa- 
ter ;  while  the  sulphite  forms  small  red  crystals,  from 
which  merely  long  ebullition  in  water  expels  the  acid. 

Sulphite  of  potassa  and  copper  is  made  by  adding 
the  sulphite  of  potassa  to  nitrate  of  copper.  A  yellow 
flocculent  precipitate,  consisting  of  minute  crystals, 
falls. 

Ammonia-sulphate  of  copper  is  the  salt  formed  by 
adding  water  of  ammonia  to  solution  of  the  bisulphate. 
It  consists,  according  to  Berzelius,  of  1  prime  of  the 
cupreous,  and  1  of  the  ammoniacal  sulphate,  com- 
bined together ;  or  20.0+7.13+14.623  of  water. 

Subsulphatt  of  ammonia  and  ceppor  is  formed  by 
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adding  alkohol  to  the  solution  of  the  preceding  taK 
which  precipitates  the  subsulphate.  It  is  the  cuprum 
ammoniacum  of  the  pharmacopeia. 

.SufyAu'f  of  potassa  and  copper  is  formed  by  di- 
gesting Msulphate  of  potassa  on  the  deutoxide  or  car- 
Donate  ot  copper. 

The  following  acids,  antimnnic,  antimonious,  bo- 
nt.h',n  T'  ,".°11>'ljdic.  Phosphoric,  tungslic,  form 
.soluble  salts  with  deutox.de  of  copper."  The  first 
two  are  green,  the  third  is  brown,  the  fourth  and  fifth 
green,  and  the  sixth  while.  The  benzoate  is  in  green 
crystals,  sparingly  soluble.  The  oxalate  i<  also  green. 
me  Sinoxatatee  ol  potassa  and  soda,  with  oxide  of 
copper,  give  triple  sails,  in  ereen  needle  -form  crystals. 
I  here  are  also  ammonia  oxalates  in  different  varieties, 
tartrate  of  copper  forms  dark  bluish-green  crystals. 
Cream-tartrate  of  copper  is  a  bluish-green  powder 
commonly  called  Brunswick  green. 

To  obtain  pure  copper  for  experiments,  we  precipi- 
tate it  in  the  metallic  stale,  by  immersing  a  plate  of 
iron  in  a  solution  of  the  deulomnriate.  The  pulve- 
rulent copper  must  be  washed  with  dilute  muriatic 
acid. 

This  metal  combines  very  readily  with  gold,  silver, 
and  mercury.  It  unites  imperfectly  with  iron  in  the 
way  of  fusion.  Tin  combines  with  copper,  at  a  tem- 
perature much  lower  than  is  necessary  to  fuse  the 
copper  alone.  On  this  is  grounded  the  method  of 
tinning  copper  vessels.  For  this  purpose,  they  are 
first  scraped  or  scoured  ;  after  which  they  are  rubbed 
with  sal-ammoniac.  They  are  then  heated,  and 
sprinkled  with  powdered  resin,  which  defends  the 
clean  surface  of  the  copper  from  acquiring  the  slight 
film  of  oxide  that  would  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the 
tin  to  its  sin  face.  The  melted  tin  is  then  poured  in, 
and  spread  about.  An  extremely  small  quantity  ad- 
heres to  the  copper,  which  may  perhaps  be  supposed 
insufficient  to  prevent  the  noxious  effects  of  the  cop- 
per as  perfectly  as  might  be  wished. 

When  tin  is  melted  with  copper,  it  composes  the 
compound  called  bronze. 

Oopper  unites  with  bismuth,  and  forms  a  reddish 
white  alloy.  With  arsenic  it  forms  a  white  brittle 
compound,  called  tombac.  With  zinc  it  forms  the 
compound  cafled  brass,  and  distinguished  by  various 
other  names,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  two 
ingredients. 

Copper  unites  readily  with  antimony,  and  affords  a 
compound  of  a  beautiful  violet  colour.  It  does  not 
readily  unite  with  manganese.  With  tungsten  it 
forms  a  dark  brown  spongy  alloy,  which  is  somewhat 
ductile. 

Verdigris,  and  other  preparations  of  copper,  act  as 
virulent  poisons,  when  introduced  in  very  small  quan- 
tities into  the  stomachs  of  animals.  A  few  grains  are 
sufficient  for  this  effect.  Death  is  commonly  preceded 
by  very  decided  nervous  disorders,  such  as  convulsive 
movements,  tetanus,  general  insensibility,  or  a  palsy 
of  the  lower  extremities.  This  event  happens  fre- 
quently so  soon,  that  it  could  not  be  occasioned  by  In- 
flammation or  erosion  of  the  prima  via;  and  indeed, 
where  these  parts  are  apparently  sound.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  poison  is  absorbed,  and,  through  the  circu- 
lation, acts  on  the  brain  and  nerves.  The  cupreous 
preparations  are  no  doubt  very  acrid,  and  if  death  do 
not  follow  their  immediate  impression  on  the  sentient 
system,  they  will  certainly  inflame  the  intestinal  canaL 
The  symptoms  produced  by  a  dangerous  dose  of  cop- 
per are  exactly  similar  to  those  which  are  enumerated 
under  arsenic," only  the  taste  of  copper  isstrougly  felt. 
The  only  chemical  antidote  to  cupreous  solutions, 
whose  operation  is  well  understood,  is  water  strongly 
impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  al- 
kaline hydiosulphurets  ate  acrid,  and  ought  not  to  be 

prescribed.  .,       ....     _■„„». 

But  we  possess  in  sugar,  an  antidote  to  this  poison, 
of  undoubted  efficacy,  though  Its  mode  of  action  be 
obscure.  Duval  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog, 
bv  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube,  a  solution  in  acetic 
acid,  of  four  French  drachms  of  oxide  of  copper. 
Some  minutes  afterward  he  injected  into  it  four 
ounces  of  strong  syrup.  He  repeated  this  injection 
every  half-hour,  and  employed  altoselher  12  ounces  of 
syrup  The  animal  experienced  some  tremblings  and 
convulsive  movements.  But  the  last  injection  was 
followed  by  a  perfect  calm.  The  animal  fell  asleep, 
and  awakened  free  from  any  ailment. 
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Orfila  relates  several  cases  of  individuals  wlio  had 
by  accident  or  intention  swallowed  poisonous  doses  of 
acetate  of  copper,  and  who  recovered  by  getting  large 
doses  of  sugar.  He  uniformly  found,  that  a  dose  of 
verdigris  which  would  kill  a  dog  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  two,  might  be  swallowed  with  impunity, 
provided  it  was  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sugar. 

As  alkohol  has  the  power  of  completely  neutraliz- 
ing, in  the  aethers,  the  strangest  muriatic  and  hydriodic 
acids,  so  it  would  appear  that  sugar  can  neutralize  the 
oxides  of  copper  and  lead.  The  neutral  saccharide  of 
lead,  indeed,  was  employed  by  Berzelius  in  his  experi- 
ments, to  determine  the  prime  equivalent  of  sugar.  If 
we  boil  for  half  an  hour,  in  a  Mask,  an  ounce  of  u -lute 
sugar,  an  ounce  of  water,  and  10  grains  of  verdigris, 
•we  obtain  a  green  liquid,  which  is  not  affected  by  the 
nicest  tests  of  copper,  such  as  ferroprussiate  of  potassa, 
ammonia,  and  the  hydrosulphurets.  An  insoluble 
green  carbonate  of  copper  remains  at  the  bottom  of 
the  flask."—  lire's  Ckem.  Vict. 

Copper,  ammoniated  solution  of.  See  Cupri  ammo- 
niati  liquor. 

CO'PPERAS.  A  name  given  to  blue,  green,  and 
White  vitriol. 

Coprago'qa.  (From  Koitpos,  dung,  and  ayut,  to 
bring  away.)  Purgatives.  O/jrno-on-Hmisthenameof 
a  gently-purging  electuary,  mentioned  by  Rulandus. 

COPRIE'MESIS.  (From  xo-rrpos,  excrement,  and 
tp.ttj>,  to  vomit.)     A  vomiting  of  taeces. 

Coprocri'tica.  (From  Ko-rrpos,  excrement,  aud 
itpivw,  to  separate.)     Mild  cathartic  medicines. 

Copropho'ria.  (From  xo-po?,  excrement,  and 
(fiopcia,  to  bring  away.)     A  purging. 

CO'PROS.  Kon-poj.  The  fceces,  or  excrements  from 
the  bowels. 

COPROSTA'SIA.  (From  Kowpo;,  faeces,  and  i^nyn, 
to  remain.)  Costiveness,  or  a  constriction  of  the 
belly. 

Copta'riom.  (Ko7r7i7,  a  small  cake.)  Coptarium. 
A  lozenge. 

CO'PTE.  (Kovltj,  a  small  cake.)  1.  The  form  of 
a  medicine  used  by  the  ancients. 

2.  A  cataplasm  generally  made  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances-, and  applied  externally  to  the  stomach,  and  on 
many  occasions  given  internally. 

["Coptis  trifolia.  Oold  thread.  The  coptis  tri- 
folia,  which  was  arranged  among  the  Hellebores  by 
Linnaeus,  is  a  beautiful  native,  evergreen  plant,  of  the 
northern  States.  Its  roots  are  creeping,  thread-shaped, 
and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  They  have  an  intensely 
bitter  taste,  without  warmth  or  astringency.  Alkohol 
is  the  best  solvent  of  this  article,  forming  a  bright  yel- 
low tincture.  Water  also  extracts  the  bitterness,  but 
less  perfectly.  Gold  thread  is  a  pleasant  tonic,  and 
promotes  appetite  and  digestion.  It  is  a  popular  reme- 
dy in  apthous  mouths  and  ulcers  of  the  throat,  though 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  very  powerful  in  these  com- 
plaints. As  a  tonic  it  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  ten 
or  twenty  grains  of  the  powder.  It  is,  however,  some- 
what difficult  to  pulverize,  owing  to  the  tenacity  of  the 
fibres.  A  tincture,  formed  by  an  ounce  of  the  root  in 
a  pint  of  diluted  alkohol,  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a 
"  I.  A.l 
ula;  ft 
strain.)    A  name  for  a  ligament. 

Coqde'ntia.  (From  coquo,  to  digest.)  Medicines 
which  promote  concoction. 

COR.     {.Cor,  dis.  neut.) 

1.  The  heart.    See  Heart. 

2.  Gold. 

3.  An  intense  fire. 

Coraci'ne.  (From  Kopa\,  a  crow;  so  named  from 
its  black  colour.)  A  name  for  a  lozenge,  quoted  by 
Galen  from  Asclepiades. 

CORACO.  The  first  part  of  the  name  of  some 
muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  coracoid  process  of 
the  blade-bone. 

Coraco-brachialis.  Coraco-humeral  of  Dumas. 
Coraco-brachiceus.  A  muscle,  so  called  from  its  origin 
and  insertion.  It  is  situated  on  the  humerus,  before 
the  scapula.  It  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the 
forepart  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  ad- 
hering, in  its  descent,  to  the  short  head  of  the  biceps; 
inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  about  the  middle  of  the 
Internal  part  of  the  os  humeri,  near  the  origin  of  the 
third  head  of  the  triceps,  called  brachialis  eitemus, 
864 


drachm." — Big.  Mat.  Med. 
Co'pula.     (Quasi  compula;  From  compello,  to  re 
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Where  it  sends  down  a  thin  tendinous  expansion  to  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  os  humeri.  Its  use  is  to  raise 
ii  upwards  and  forwards. 

Coraco  hyoidbus.     See  Umo  hyoideus. 

CO'RACOll).  (Coracoidcus ;  from  Kopa\,  a  crow, 
and  ttios,  resemblance;  shaped  like  the  beak  of  a 
crow.)  Some  processes  of  the  bones  are  so  named 
which  were  supposed  to  resemble  the  beak  of  a  crow. 

Coracoid  process.  Processus  coracoides.  See 
Scapula. 

CORAL.     See  Corallium. 

CORALLINA.  (Diminutive  of  corallium.)  Mus- 
cus  maritimus ;  Corallina  officinalis ;  Corallina  alba. 
Sea  coralline ;  Sea  moss ;  White  wormseed.  A  ma- 
rine production,  or  fucus,  resembling  a  small  plant 
without  leaves,  consisting  of  numerous  brittle  creta- 
ceous substances,  friable  betwixt  the  fingers,  and 
crackling  between  the  teeth.  Powdered,  it  is  admin- 
istered to  children  as  an  anthelminthic,  in  the  dose 
of  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  once  or  twice  a  day. 

Corallina  corsicana.  Hclmintho-corton ;  Con- 
ferva hclmintho-cortos :  Corallina  rubra;  Corallina 
melito-corton;  Lemitho-corton:  Mouse  de  Corse.  Cor- 
sican  wormweed.  Fucus  kclmintho-corton  of  De  la 
Tourrette.  This  plant  has  gained  great  repute  in  de- 
stroying all  species  of  intestinal  worms.  Its  virtues 
are  extolled  by  many  ;  but  impartial  experimentalists 
have  frequently  been  disappointed  of  its  efficacy. 
The  Geneva  Pharmacopoeia  directs  a  syrup  to  be  made 
of  it. 

Corallina  mklito-corton.  See  Corallina  corsi- 
cana. 

Corallina  rubra.     See  Corallina  corsicana. 

CORALLINE.     See  Corallina. 

Coralline,  Corsican.    See  Corallina  corsicana. 

[Corallinite.    See  Organic  relics.] 

CORA'LLIUM.  {Corallium,  i.  n. ;  from  Kopn,  a 
daughter,  and  a\;,  the  sea,  because  it  is  the  production 
of  the  sea.)     Coral. 

Corallium  album.  A  hard,  white,  calcareous  brit- 
tle substance ;  the  nidus  of  the  Madrepora  oculata. 
Class,  Vermes;  Order,  Uthophyta.  It  is  sometimes 
exhibited  as  an  absorbent  earth. 

Corallium  rubrum.  Acmo.  Aiur.  The  red  coral 
Is  mostly  employed  medicinally.  It  is  a  hard,  brittle, 
calcareous  substance,  resembling  the  stalk  of  a  plant, 
and  is  the  habitation  of  the  Isis  nobilis.  Class,  Ver- 
mes;  Order,  Zoophyta.  When  powdered,  it  is  ex- 
hibited as  an  absorbent  earth  to  children ;  but  does 
not  appear  to  claim  any  preference  to  common  chalk. 

CORALLODE'NDRON.  (From  KopaWtov,  coral, 
and  Sevipov,  a  tree,  resembling  in  hardness  and  colour 
a  piece  of  coral.)  The  coral-tree  of  America ;  anti- 
venereal. 

CORALLOI'DES.  (From  xopaXXtov,  coral,  and 
ciSo;,  likeness.)  Coral-like.  See  Clavaria  coraU 
loidcs. 

Co'rchoron.  (From  nopn,  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
and  icopto),  to  purge ;  so  called  because  it  was  thought 
to  purge  away  rheum  from  the  eyes.)  The  herb  pim- 
pernel, or  chickweed. 

CORCULUM.  (Corculum,  a  little  heart;  diminu- 
tive of  cor,  a  heart.)  An  essential  part  of  a  germi- 
nating seed,  called  also  the  embryo,  or  germ.  It  lies 
between  the  cotyledons.  It  is  the  point  from  which 
the  life  and  organization  of  the  future  plant  originate. 
In  some  seeds  it  is  much  more  conspicuous  than  in 
others.  The  walnut,  bean,  pea,  and  lupine  show  it 
in  perfection.  Its  internal  structure,  before  it  begins 
to  vegetate,  is  observed  to  be  very  simple,  consisting 
of  a  uniformly  medullary  substance,  enclosed  in  its 
appropriate  bark  or  skin.  Vessels  are  formed  in  it  as 
soon  as  the  vital  principle  is  excited  to  action,  and  parts 
are  then  developed  which  seemed  not  previously  to 
exist.     There  are  observed  in  it, 

1.  The  rostcllum,  or  little  beak,  which  penetrates 
into  the  earth  and  becomes  the  root. 

2.  The  plumula,  which  shoots  above  the  ground 
and  becomes  a  tuft  of  young  leaves,  with  which  the 
young  stem,  if  there  be  any,  ascends.    See  Cotyledon 

Co'rda.     See  Chorda. 

Corda  tympani.    See  Chorda  tympani. 

Corda  wiLLisn.     See  Dura  malcr. 

CORDATUS.  Heart-shaped.  Applied  to  leave*, 
petals,  Sec.  which  are  ovate,  hollowed  out  at  the  base 
according  to  the  vulgar  idea  of  a  heart:  a  form  verv 
frequent  in  leaves;  as  in  those  of  Arctium  lappa  and 
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Tamus  comr..unis,  and  the  petals  of  the  Sium  Seli- 
%um. 

A  leaf  is  called  obcordate,  when  the  apex  of  the 
heart-shaped  leaf  is  fixed  to  the  petiole. 

CO'RDIA.  (8«  called  by  Plumier  in  honour  of 
Kuril  ins  Cordius  and  his  son  Valerius,  two  eminent 
German  botanists.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Monogyiua. 

Cordia  myxa.  The  systematic  name  of  the  Sebes- 
ten  plant.  Sebesten  ;  Sebestina ;  Cordia — foliis  ova- 
tis,  supra  glabris  ;  corymbis  latcralibus  ;  calycibus 
decemslriatis  of  Linnsuo.  The  dark  black  fruit  pos- 
sesses glutinous  and  aperient  qualities,  and  is  exhi- 
bited in  form  of  decoction  in  various  diseases  of  the 
chest,  hoarseness,  cough,  ditiicult  respiration,  &c. 

CORDIAL.  Cardiacus.  Medicines  are  generally 
so  termed,  which  possess  warm  and  stimulating  pro- 
perties, and  that  are  given  to  raise  the  spirits. 

Cordink'ma.  (From  tcapa,  the  head,  and  Stvew,  to 
move  about.)     A  headache  attended  with  a  vertigo. 

Cordo'lium.  (From  cor,  the  heart,  and  dulor, 
pain.)  A  name  formerly  applied  to  caidialgia,  or 
heartburn. 

CORDUS,  Valerius,  was  born  in  1515.  "f  a  Hes- 
sian family.  After  studying  in  some  of  the  German 
universities,  he  travelled  through  Italy,  chiefly  engaged 
in  botanical  researches.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of 
29,  leaving  several  works;  a  "History  of  Plants," 
many  of  them  never  before  described;  "Annotations 
on  Dioscorides ;"  a  Nuremberg  Dispensatory,  &-C. 

CO'RE.    Kopij.    The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Core'mata.  (From  Kopeui,  to  cleanse.)  Medicines 
for  cleansing  the  skin. 

CORIACEUS.  Leathery.  Applied  to  leaves  and 
pods  that  are  thick  and  tough  without  being  pulpy,  or 
succulent ;  as  in  the  leaves  of  Magnolia  grandiflora, 
Aucuba,  &.c.  and  the  pods  of  the  Lupin. 

CORIANDER.     See  Coriandrum. 

CORIANDRUM.  (Coriandrum,  i.  n. ;  from  Koprj, 
a  pupil,  and  avnp,  a  man:  because  of  its  roundness, 
like  the  pupil  of  a  man's  eye ;  or  probably  so  called 
from  Kopa,.  cimex,  a  bug,  because  the  green  herb, 
seed  and  all,  stinks  intolerably  of  bugs.)     Coriander. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linuean 
system.     Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Dygynia. 

1.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  officinal  corian- 
der.    See  Coriandrum  sativum. 

Coriandrum  sativum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  called  coriandrum  in  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Cassibor ;  Corianon.  The  Coriandrum — fructibus 
globosis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  where,  in  some  places,  it  is  said  to 
grow  in  such  abundance  as  frequently  to  choke  the 
growth  of  wheat  and  other  grain.  From  being  culti- 
vated here  as  a  medicinal  plant,  it  has  for  some  time 
become  naturalized  to  this  country,  where  it  is  usually 
found  in  corn  fields,  the  sidesof  roads,  and  about  dung- 
hills. Every  part  of  the  plant,  when  fresh,  has  a  very 
offensive  odour,  but,  upon  being  dried,  the  seeds  have 
a  tolerably  grateful  smell,  and  their  taste  is  moderately 
warm  and  slightly  pungent.  They  give  out  their  vir- 
tue totally  to  rectified  spirit,  but  only  partially  to 
water.  In  distillation  with  water,  they  yield  a  small 
quantify  of  a  yellowish  essential  oil,  which  smells 
strongly  and  pretty  agreeably  of  the  coriander. 

Dioscorides  asserts,  that  the  seeds,  when  taken  in  a 
considerable  quantity,  produce  deleterious  effects ;  and, 
in  some  parls  of  Spain  and  Egypt,  where  the  fresh 
herb  is  eaten  as  a  cordial,  instances  of  fatuity,  lethar- 
gy, &c.  are  observed  to  occur  very  frequently  ;  but 
these  qualities  seem  to  have  been  unjustly  ascribed  to 
the  coriander;  and  Dr.  Withering  informs  us,  that  he 
has  known  six  drachms  of  the  seeds  taken  at  once, 
without  any  remarkable  effect.  These  seeds,  and  in- 
deed most  of  those  of  the  umbelliferous  plants,  possess 
a  stomachic  and  carminative  power.  They  are  di- 
rected in  the  infusum  amaruni,  the  infusum  Semite 
tartarizatum,  and  some  other  compositions  of  tbe 
pharmacopoeias  ;  and  accoruing  to  Dr.  Gullen,  the  prin 
c.ipal  use  of  these  seeds  is,  "  that  infused  along  with 
senna,  they  more  powerfully  correct  the  odour  and 
taste  of  this  than  any  other  aromatic  that  I  have  em- 
ployed, and  are,  I  believe,  equally  powerful  in  obvi- 
ating the  griping  that  senna  is  very  ready  to  pro- 
duce." 

Coria'hon.     See  Coriandrum. 

OO'RIS.    (From  Ksipw,  to  cleave,  or  cut ;  so  called 
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because  it  was  said  to  heal  wounds.)    The  herb  Sfc 
John's  wort.     See  Hypericum.  ' 

coris  cretica.     See  Hypericum  Sazatile. 

Coins  lutea.     See  Hypericum  cor,s. 

l)ine°KITh'i0'';i"',LI";N*IS-  s'J'"Pl^>""pmtreUm.  Heath 
a  rrten,       •  ?  ""wisely  bitter  and  nauseous,  but 

apparently,  an  active  medicine,  and  employed    it  is 
said,  with  success  in  syphilis.  "UJiujeu,  h  is 

CORK.  Suber.  The  bark  of  the  Quercus  suber  of 
L.nmeus  formerly  employed  as  an  artri „te„,*bw  now 
«M  %*'  atU°n  °'' ,mnC  add  U  1S  "idSfied.aS 

Cork  has  been  recently  analyzed  by  Chevreuil  hv 
digestion,  first  in  water  and  then  in  alkohol    By  distiN 
anon  there  came  over  an  aromatic  principle   and  a 
httle  acetic  acid.     The  watery  extract  contained  a  yel 
low  and  a  red  colouring  matter,  an  undetermined  acid 
gallic  acid,  an  astringent  substance,  a  substance  con 
taming  azot,  a  substance  soluble  in  water  and  insolu 
ble  m  alkohol,  gallate  of  iron,  lime,  and  traces  of  mag- 
nesia.   iiO  parts  of  coik  treated  in  this  way,  left  17 15 
of  insoluble  matter.     The  undissolved  reVidue  beine 
treated  a  sufficient  number  of  times  with  alkohol 
yielded  a  variety  of  bodies,  but  which  seem  reducible 
to  three  ;  nameiy,  rcrm,  resin,  and  an  oil.    The  ligne- 
ous portion  of  the  cork  still  weighed  14  parts,  which 
are  called  suber. 

[Cork,  when  burnt  and  reduced  to  a  black  coal,  may 
be  pulverized  and  given  as  a  medicine.  It  produces  a 
light  and  delicate  carbon,  which  may  be  given  by  the 
tea-spoonful,  in  a  little  syrup  or  milk,  to  children  with 
cholera  infantum  or  sour  stomach.  It  is  an  excellent 
corrector  of  acidity,  and  is  a  useful  domestic  remedy 
for  complaints  of  the  bowels  in  children  during  warm 
weather.     A.J 

Cork,  fossil.     See  Asbestos. 

CORN.  Clavus.  A  hardened  portion  of  cuticle, 
produced  by  pressure :  so  (ailed  because  a  piece  can  be 
picked  out  like  a  corn  of  barley. 

Corn  salad.     See  Valeriana  locusta. 

Cornachini  poxvis.  Scammony,  antimony,  and 
cream  of  tartar. 

CORNAR1US,  John,  was  bom  in  Upper  Saxony,  io 
the  year  1500.  According  to  Haller  his  real  name  was 
Haguenbot,  or  Hanbut.  He  is  said  to  have  been  led  to 
the  study  of  medicine  from  the  delicacy  of  his  own 
constitution.  He  graduated  at  Padua,  after  attending 
several  other  universities.  Besides  translating  Hip- 
pocrates, and  some  other  Greek  writers  into  Lath,  he 
was  author  of  several  works  on  medicine;  and  is  said 
to  have  had  an  extensive  practice.  He  died  in  1558, 
leaving  a  son,  Diomkdk,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
was  afterward  professor  of  medicine  at  Vienna,  and 
physician  to  Maximilian  II. 

CORNARO,  Lewis,  of  a  noble  Venetian  family, 
was  born  in  1467.  Having  impaired  his  constitution 
by  a  debauched  and  voluptuous  life,  and  brought  on  at 
last  a  severe  illness,  on  recovering  from  this,  at  the  age 
of  more  than  40,  he  adopted  a  strict,  abstemious  regi- 
men, limiting  himself  to  twelve  ounces  of  solid  (bod, 
and  fourteen  of  wine,  daily;  which  quantity  he  rather 
diminished  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  carefully 
avoided  also  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  with  all  vio- 
lent exercise  ;  and  took  care  to  live  in  a  pure  dry  air. 
He  thus  preserved  a  considerable  share  of  health  and 
activity  to  the  great  age  of  98.  His  wife,  by  whem  he 
had  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  when  they  were  both 
advanced  in  years,  survived  him,  and  attained  nearly 
the  same  period.  When  he  was  83,  he  published  a 
short  treatise  in  commendation  of  temperance,  which 
has  been  repeatedly  translated,  and  printed  in  every 
country  of  Europe.  He  then  states  himself  to  have 
been  able  to  mount  his  horse,  without  assistance,  from 
any  rising  ground.  He  wrote  three  other  discourses  on 
similar  subjects  at  subsequent  periods,  the  last  only 
three  years  before  his  death.  The  best  English  trans- 
lation is  said  to  be  that  of  1779. 

CORNEA.  The  sclerotic  membrane  of  the  eye  is 
so  called,  because  it  is  of  a  horny  consistence.  See 
Sclerotic  coat. 

Cornea  opaca.     See  Sclerotic  coat. 

Cornea  transparent.  -Sclerotica ceratoides.  The 
transparent  portion  of  the  sclerotic  membrane,  through 
which  the  rays  of  light  pass,  is  so  called,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  that  which  is  opaque.  See  Sclerotic 
coat. 

["Cornia  tchica.  (Fronuomu,ah.orn.)   Theaa 
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terior  transparent  convex  part  of  the  eye,  which,  in 
texture,  is  tough  like  horn.  It  has  a  structure  peculiar 
to  itself,  being  composed  of  a  number  of  concentric 
cellular  lamella-,  in  the  cells  of  which  is  deposited  a 
particular  sort  of  fluid.  It  is  covered  externally  by  a 
•continuation  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  belongs  to  the 
class  of  mucous  membranes ;  and  it  is  lined  by  a  mem- 
brane, the  tunica  humoris  aquei,  which  seems  to  be- 
long to  the  serous  class."— Cooper's  Surg.  Vict.    A.] 

Corne'sta.     A  chemical  retort. 

CORNFLOWER.     See  Centaurca  cyanus. 

Corni'cula.  (From  cornu,  a  horn.)  A  cupping  in- 
strument, made  of  horn. 

CORNICULA'RIS.  (From  cornu,  a  horn.)  Shaped 
like  a  horn  ;  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 

CORNIFORMIS.  (From  cornu,  a  horn,  and  forma 
resemblance.)  Horn-shaped :  applied  to  the  nectary 
of  plants  : — neotarium  corn/forme,  in  the  orchis  tribe. 

CO'RNU.  A  horn.  This  term  is  used  both  in  ana- 
tomy, surgery,  and  materia  medica.  1.  A  wart.  See 
Verruca. 

2.  A  corn  or  horny  induration  of  the  cuticle.  See 
Corn. 

3.  The  horn  of  the  stag. 
i.  The  cavities  of  the  brain. 
Cornu  ammonis.     Cornu  arietis.    When  the  pes 

hippocampi  of  the  human  brain  is  cut  transversely 
through,  the  cortical  substance  is  so  disposed  as  to  re- 
semble a  ram's  horn.  This  is  the  true  cornu  ammo- 
nis, though  the  name  is  often  applied  to  the  pes  hippo- 
campi. 

|  This  name  is  also  applied  to  the  chambered  shells 
found  in  a  petrified  state,  and  designated  among  the 
organic  relics  of  another  world  as  Ammonites.  They 
are  very  abundant  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and  have 
bees  found  in  some  places  in  this  country.     A.] 

Cornu  arietis.     See  Cornu  ammonis. 

Cornu  cervi.  Hartshorn.  The  horns  of  several 
species  of  stag,  as  the  Cervus  alces,  Cervus  dama, 
Certus  elaphus,  and  Cervus  taranda,  are  used  medi- 
cinally. Boiled,  they  impart  to  the  water  a  nutritious 
jelly,  which  is  frequently  served  at  table.  Hartshorn 
jelly  is  made  thus: — Boil  half  a  pound  of  the  shavings 
Of  hartshorn,  in  six  pints  of  water,  to  a  quart ;  to  the 
Strained  liquor  add  one  ounce  of  the  juice  of  lemon,  or 
of  Seville  orange,  four  ounces  of  mountain  wine  and 
half  a  pound  of  sugar ;  then  boil  the  whole  to  a  pro- 
per consistence.  The  chief  use  of  the  horns  is  for  cal- 
cination, and  to  afford  the  liquor  volatuis  cornu  ccrvi 
and  subcarbonate  of  ammonia. 

Cornu  cervi  calcinatum.     See  Cornu  vstum. 

Cornu  ustum.  Cornu  ccrvi  calcinatum.  Burn 
pieces  of  hartshorn  in  an  open  fire,  till  they  become 
thoroughly  white ;  then  powder,  and  prepare  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  directed  for  chalk.  Burnt 
tiartshorn  shavings  possess  absorbent,  antacid,  and  ad- 
stringent  properties,  and  are  given  in  the  form  of 
decoction,  as  a  common  drink  in  diarrhoeas,  pyrosis,  &c. 

C»rnua  uteri.  Pleclena.  In  comparative  anato- 
my, the  horns  of  the  womb;  the  womb  being  in  some 
anin.als  triangular,  and  its  angles  resembling  horns. 

Cornumu'sa.     A  retort. 

CO'RNUS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linrcean  system.  Class,  Tetrandria  ;  Order,  Mono- 
gynii. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  cornel-tree.  See 
Cornus  sanguinea. 

["Cornus  Florida.  Dogwood.  This  is  a  small 
native  tree,  well  known  for  its  ornamental  flowers  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
middle  and  southern  states.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is 
rough  externally,  and  of  a  brownish  colour  within. 
Its  taste  is  a  strong  bitter,  with  some  astringent  and 
aromatic  flavour.  It  appears  to  contain  a  bitter  ex- 
tractive substance,  tannin,  eallic  acid,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  resin.  This  bark  has  been  much  employed  as 
a  tonic  in  various  parts  of  the  interior  country.  It  is 
particularly  used  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  is  applied 
to  various  other  cases  of  debility,  in  which  tonics  are 
indicated.  When  fresh,  it  is  sometimes  liable  to  dis- 
order the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  tendency  it  is 
thought  to  lose  by  age.  It  may  be  given  m  powder  in 
doses  of  one  or  two  scruples.  Although  this  species 
has  been  most  attended  to,  there  are  several  others  ol 
the  same  genus,  which,  from  their  bitterness,  promise 
quite  as  much  efficacy." — Big.  Mat.  Med.    A.] 

L" Cornus  circinata.  Round-leaf eddogwood.  This  . 


species  of  dogwood  is  a  native  shrub,  distinguished 
from  others  of  Its  genus  by  its  round  leaves  and  heau- 
til'ullv  spotted  twigs.  The  bark  is  not  exceeded  by 
any  other  In  bitterness,  and  unites  with  this  property 
the  chemical  and  sensible  evidences  of  astringency. 
It  is  highly  valuable  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic,  ami 
appears  to  be  largely  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  Connecticut,  where  it  is  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  cinchona,  and  has  become 
an  officinal  article.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  same  way  as 
Cornus  Jtorida."—Iiig.  Mat.  Med.     A.] 

["Cornus  IERICKA.  Swamp  dogwood.  This  is 
anotner  of  the  bitter  cornels,  native  in  the  United 
States.  Its  propei  lies  resemble  the  preceding  so  much, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them.  Indeed,  the 
genus  Cornus  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  like  Cincho- 
na in  the  southern,  appears  to  have  the  same  medical 
character  pervading  all  its  species,  differing  only  in 
degree."— Big.  Mat.  Med.     A.J 

Cornus  sanguinea.  The  fruit  is  moderately  cool- 
ing and  astringent- 

Cornu'ta.  (From  cornu ;  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  horn.)     A  retort. 

COROLLA.  (From  coronula,  a  little  crown.)  The 
leaves  of  a  flower  which  consist  of  those  more  delicate 
and  dilated,  generally  more  coloured  leaves,  which  are 
always  internal  with  respect  to  the  calyx,  between  it 
and  the  internal  organs  of  the  flower,  and  which  con- 
stitute its  chief  beauty.  It  always  consists  of  one  or 
more  coloured  leaves,  which  are  termed  petals. 

A  coloured  calyx  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  co- 
rolla, which  may  be  readily  done  in  the  Jillyssum 
alpestrc,  and  Lamium  orvala. 

There  are  four  general  divisions  of  corols. 

1.  Monopelalovs,  which  consists  of  one  petal,  as  in 
JYicotiana  talxicum. 

2.  Polypctaluus,  having  many ;  as  in  Lillium  candi- 
dum. 

3.  Compound,  consisting  of  many  corolla,  which  are 
not  calyculated,  and  are  on  a  common  receptacle,  and 
calyx;  as  in  HetianUuu  annuus. 

4.  -Aggregate,  consisting  of  many  calyculated  co- 
rolla placed  on  a  common  ealyx  ;  as  in  Scabiosa  arven 
sis,  and  Eehineps  sparocepkalus. 

A.  Corolla  monopclala,  formed  of  one  petal,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  forma  a  cavity,  and  is  divided  into, 

a.  JAmbus,  the  limb,  which  is  the  margin,  or  hori- 
zontal spreading  portion. 

b.  Tubus,  the  tube,  which  is  the  cylindrical  and  in- 
ferior part,  and  is  enclosed  in  the  calyx. 

c.  Fauces,  or  the  orifice  of  the  tube. 
From  the  figure  of  a  regular  or  uniform  limb  are  de- 
rived the  following  terms : 

1.  Corolla  camp anulata,  bell-shaped;  as  in  Campa- 
nula and  Jitropa. 

2.  C.  globosa,  globular  ;  as  in  Hyacynthus  botryoi- 
des  and  Erica  ramentacea. 

3.  C.  Tubulosa,  tubular,  as  in  Primula  and  Eric* 
Massoni. 

4.  C.  claviculata ;  as  in  Erica  tubifiora. 

5.  C.  cyathiformis,  cup-shaped;  as  in  Sympathum 
officinale. 

6.  C.  infundibuliformis,  funnel-shaped ;  as  in  Ni- 
cotiana  tabacum,  and  Datura  stramonium. 

7.  C.  hypocrateriformis,  salver-shaped,  a  flat  limb 
upon  a  long  tube  ;  as  in  Vinca  rosea. 

8.  C.  rotata:  wheel-shaped,  that  is,  salver-shaped, 
with  scarcely  any  tube;  as  in  Borago-officinalis,  and 
Physalis  alkekengi. 

'J.  C.  urccolata,  saucer-like;  as  in  Evolvulus  alci- 
noides. 

10.  C.  conlorta,  obliquely  bent ;  as  in  Vinca  minor 
and  JVerium  oleander. 

11.  C.  ligulata,  the  tube  very  short,  and  ending  sud 
denly  in  an  oblong  petal ;  as  in  the  corolla  of  the  ra- 
dius of  the  Helianthus  annuus. 

From  the  figure  of  an  uneuual  limb  : 

1.  Corolla  ringens,  irregular  and  gaping  like  the 
mouth  of  an  animal ;  as  in  Lamium  album,  and  Salvia 
sclarea. 

2.  C  personata,  irregular  and  closed  by  a  kind  of 
palate  ;  as  in  Antirrhinum  majus. 

In  the  ringent  and  personate  corolla;  are  to  be  no 
ticed  the  following  parts: 

a.  Tubus,  the  inferior  part, 

b.  Rictus,  the  space  between  the  two  lips. 
Faux,  the  orifice  of  the  lube  in  the  rectus. 
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<1.  Galea,  the  helmet  or  superior  arched  lip. 

e.  J*abell urn  or  barba,  the  inferior  lip. 

i.  Palatum,  the  palate,  an  eminence  in  the  inferior 
lip  which  shuts  the  rictus  of  a  personate  corolla. 

g.  Calcar,  the  spur  which  forms  an  obtuse  or  acute 
bag  at  the  side  of  the  receptacle. 

3.  C.  bilabiata,  two-lipped,  the  tube  divided  into 
two  irregular  lips  opposite  each  other,  without  any 
visible  rictus  ;  as  in  Aristolochia  bilabiata. 

In  the  bilabiate  corolla  are  to  he  noticed, 

a.  The  tubus. 

b.  The  faux. 

c.  The  superior  lip,  formed  of  one  or  two  lobes. 

d.  The  inferior  lip,  mostly  three-lobed. 

e.  One-lipped,  the  upper  or  lower  wanting,  as  in 
Aristolochia  tlematitis,axxA  Teucrium. 

Corolla  infera,  means  that  it  is  below  the  germen, 
which  is  the  most  common  place  of  the  corolla;  and 
corolla  super. i,  above  the  germen,  as  in  roses. 

B.  Corolla,  polypetala,  formed  of  many  petals. 

In  the  petal  of  this  division  are  noticed, 

a.  The  unguis,  the  claw,  the  thin  inferior  part. 

b.  The  lamina  or  border,  the  broader  and  superior 
part ;  example,  Dianthus  caryophyllis. 

From  the  number  of  uniform  petals,  the  corol  of 
this  division  is  named, 

1.  IJipctalous ;  as  in  Euphorbia  graminca. 

2.  Tripetalous  :  as  in  Tradescantia  oirginica. 

3.  Tetrapctalous ;  as  in  Chieranlhus  incanus. 

4.  Pentapetalous ;  as  in  Paonia  officinalis. 

5.  Hezapctalous ;  as  in  Lilium  candidum. 

6.  Polypetalous ;  as  in  Rosa  centifolia. 
From  the  figure, 

1.  Malvaccous;  pentapetalous,  with  its  claws 
united  laterally,  so  that  it  appears  monopetalous  ;  as 
in  Maloa  syloestris,  and  Aleia. 

2.  Rosaceous,  spreading  like  a  rose,  pentapetalous, 
almost  destitute  of  claws ;  as  in  Rosa  canina,  and 
Pmonia  officinalis. 

3.  Liliaceous;  six-petalled,  sometimes  three  with- 
out a  calyx;  as  in  Lilium  candidum. 

A.  Caryophyllaceous :  live-pt  tailed,  with  a  long 
claw,  spreading  border,  and  a  nionophyllous  tubular 
calyx;  as  in  Dianthus  caryophyllus,  and  Haponaria 
officinalis. 

5.  Cruciform;  three-petalled,  like  a  cross;  as  in 
Sinapis  alba,  and  Lunaria  alba. 

6.  Manifold,  many  corols  lying  one  on  another ;  as 
in  Cactus  flagclliformis. 

From  the  figure  of  unequal  petals  : 

1.  Orchideal,  five  petals,  three  of  which  are  bent 
backward,  and  two  are  lateral  and  in  the  middle  of 
these:  the  labellum  is  bent  back  on  the  nectary. 

2.  Papilionaceous,  tour  petals,  irregular  and  spread- 
ing, somewhat  like  a  butterfly  ;  as  in  Lathyrus  lalifo- 
lius,  and  Robinii  pseudacacia. 

In  a  papilionaceous  corolla,  observe, 

a.  The  vadium,  the  standard  or  large  concave  one 
at  the  bark. 

b.  Ma,  the  wings  or  two  side-petals,  placed  in  the 
middle. 

c.  The  carina,  or  keel,  consisting  of  two  petals, 
united  or  separate,  embracing  the  internal  organs. 

3.  Calcarate  or  spurred,  pentapetalous,  one  petal 
formed  into  a  spur-like  tube. 

C.  Compound  corolla;  consisting  of  numerous  flo- 
rets, not  calyculate,  and  within  a  common  perian- 
thium. 

It  affords, 

a.  The  discus,  disk,  or  middle. 

b.  The  radius,  which  forms  the  circumference. 
The  marginal  white  florets  of  the  daisy  exemplify  the 
rays,  and  the  central  yellow  ones  the  disk. 

From  the  difference  in  the  florets  of  a  compound 
flower  it  is  said  to  be, 

a.  Tubulate,  when  all  the  florets  are  cylindrical. 

b.  Ligulate  or  semiflosculose,  shaped  like  a  strap  or 
riband;  as  in  Leontodon  taraxacum. 

c.  Radiate,  if  the  florets  in  the  radius  are  ligulate, 
and  those  in  the  disk  tubular 

d.  Semiradiate,  the  radius  consisting  of  only  B  few 
ligulate  florets  on  one  side ;  as  in  B ideas.  See  also 
Petala. 

COROLLULA.  (A  diminutive  of  corolla,  a  little 
wreath  or  crown.)  The  partial  petal,  or  floret  of  a 
compound  flower. 

CORONA.    A  crown.    This  term  is  used  in  ana- 
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tomy  to  designate  the  basis  of  some  parts;  and  in  bo- 
tany,  to  parts  of  plants,  from  their  resemblance.  In 
we  u  ritings  ol  some  botanists,  it  is  synonymous  with 

rail  i  us.  J         ' 

Corona  ciliaris.     The  ciliar  ligament. 
corona  olasdis.    The  margin  of  the  glans  penis. 
,,,,  ",'V)N,A  '»"«*•«■.    A  name  for  crown-imperial 

i  ne  i  uiks  use  it  as  an  emetic.    The  whole  plant  is 

Corona  regia.    The  melilotus 
Corona  sous.     See  Hdianthus  annuus. 
Corona  veneris.     Venereal  blotches  on  the  fore- 
head are  so  termed. 

CORONAL.  {Coronalis;  from  corona,  a  crown 
or  garland.)  Belonging  to  a  crown  or  garland-  so 
named  because  the  ancients  wore  their  garlands  in  its 
direction. 

Coronal  suture.  Sutura  coronalis ;  Sutura  ar- 
cualts.  The  .-mure  of  Hi,;  bead*  that  extends  from  one 
temple  across  to  the  other,  uniting  the  two  parietal 
bones  with  the  frontal. 

CORONA'RIUS.      See  Coronary. 
C'oronari.*.     The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in 
Linneus's  Fragments  of  a  .Natural  Method,  consisting 
of  such   as  have  beautiful  flowers,  thus  forming  a 
floral  crown. 

CORONARY.  (Coronarius ;  from  corona,  a 
crown.)  This  term  is  applied  to  vessels  and  nerves, 
which  supply  the  corona  or  basis  of  parts,  or  because 
they  spread  round  the  part  like  a  garland  or  crown. 

Coronary  ligaments.  (From  corona,  a  crown.) 
Ligaments  uniting  the  radius  and  ulna.  The  term 
ligamentum  coronarium  is  also  applied  to  a  ligament 
of  the  liver. 

Coronary  vesscls.  Vasa  coronaria.  The  arte- 
ries and  veins  of  the  heart  and  stomach. 

CORONATUS.  Little  crown-like  eminences  on 
the  surface  of  the  petal ;  or  in  Nerium  oleander. 

Coronati.  Coronaticus.  The  name  of  a  class  of 
plants  in  Linnams's  Fiagments  of  a  Natural  Method, 
consisting  of  plants  which  have  the  seed-bud  placed 
under  the  flower-cup  which  serves  it  for  a  crown. 

CORO'NE.  (Kopui'17,  a  crow  :  so  named  from  its 
supposed  likeness  to  a  crow's  bill.)  The  acute  process 
of  the  lower  jaw-bone. 

CORONOID.  'Coronoidcus ;  fi om  xopuvv,  a  crow, 
and  eiSos,  likeness.  Processes  of  bones  are  so  called, 
that  have  any  resemblance  to  a  crow's  beak ;  as  coro- 
noid  process  of  the  ulna,  jaw,  &c. 

CORONO'PUS.'  (From  Kopiovn,  a  carrion  crow, 
and  itov  ,  a  foot ;  the  plant  being  said  to  resemble  a 
crow's  foot.)     See  Plantago. 

CORONULA.    The  heuior  border  which  surrounds 
the  seeds  of  some  flowers  in  the  form  of  a  crown. 
CORPUS.     1.  The  body.     See  Body. 
2.  Many  parts  and  substances  are  also  distinguished 
by  this  name  :  as  corpus  cullosum,  corpus  luteum,  Sec. 
Corpus    albicans.    Two  white  eminences  in  the 
basis  of  the  Brain,  discovered  by  Willis,  and  called  cor- 
pora albicantia  IVillisii. 

Corpus  annulare.  A  synonyme  of  the  pons  Va- 
rolii.    See  Pons  Varolii. 

Corpus  cai.i.osum.  Commissura  magna  cerebri. 
The  white  medullary  part  joining  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  brain,  and  coming  into  view  under  the  falx  of 
the  dura  mater  when  the  hemispheres  are  drawn  from 
each  other.  Ou  the  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum 
two  lines  are  conspicuous,  called  the  raphe. 

Corpus  cavernosus  clitoridis.     See  Clitoris. 
Corpus  cavernosus  penis.     See  Penis. 
Corpus    hmbriatum.     The  flattened  terminations 
of  the  posterior  crura  of  the  fornix  of  the  brain,  which 
turn  round  into  the  inferior  cavity  of  the  lateral  ventrt 
cle,  and  end  in  the  pedes  hippocampi. 

Corpus  gi.vnuulosum.     The  prostate  gland 
CORWJS  lobosum.     Part  of  the  cortical  part  of  the 

^Corpus  luteum.  A  yellow  spot  found  in  that  part 
of, he  ovarium  of  females,  from  whence  an  ovum  has 
proceeded;  bence  their  presence  determines  that  he 
female  has  been  impregnated.  The  number  of  the 
corpora  Intra  corresponds  with  the  number  of  impreg- 
nations It  is,  however,  asserted  by  a  modern  writer, 
that  corpora  lu  tea  have  been  detected  in  young  vir- 
gins, where  no  impregnations  could  possibly  have 
taken  place. 

Corpus  mccosum.    See  Rete  mucosum. 
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Corpus  N*Rvgo-BroN<jiosuM.  The  cavernous  sub- 
stance of  the  penis. 

Corpus  nervosum.  The  cavernous  substance  of 
the  clitoris. 

Corpus  olivare.  Two  external  prominences  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  shaped  somewhat  like  an  olive, 
are  called  corpora  olivaria. 

Corpus  pampimforme.  Applied  to  the  spermatic 
chord  and  thoracic  duct;  also  to  the  plexus  of  veins 
surrounding  the  spermatic  artery  in  the  cavity  of  the 
adbomen. 

Corpus  pyramidale.  Two  internal  prominences 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  are  of  a  pyramidal 
shape,  are  called  corpora  pyramidalia. 

Corpus  quadrigbminum.  See  Tubercula  quadri- 
gemina. 

Corpus  reticulars.    See  Rete  mucosum. 

Corpus  sesamoideum.  A  little  prominence  at  the 
entry  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Corpus  spongiosum  urethra.  Substantia  spon- 
giosa  urethras.  Corpus  spongiosum  penis.  This  sub 
stance  originates  before  the  prostate  gland,  surrounds 
the  urethra,  and  forms  the  bulb  ;  then  proceeds  to  the 
end  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  terminates  in  the 
glans  penis,  which  it  forms. 

Corpus  striatum.  So  named  from  its  appearance. 
See  Cerebrum. 

Corpus  varicosum.    The  spermatic  chord. 

Corra'oo.  (From  cor,  the  heart;  it  being  supposed 
to  have  a  good  effect  in  comforting  the  heart.)  See 
Borago  officinalis. 

Co"rre.  (From  Ktipu,  to  shave.)  The  temples. 
That  part  of  the  jaws  where  the  beard  grows,  and 
Which  it  is  usual  to  shave. 

CORROBORANT.  (Corroborans.)  Whatever 
gives  strength  to  the  body ;  as  bark,  wine,  beef,  cold- 
bath,  &c.     See  Tonic. 

CORROSIVE.  (Corrosivus ;  from  corrodo,  to  eat 
away.)    See  Escharotic. 

Corrosive  sublimate.  The  oxymuriate  of  mercury. 
See  Hydrargyri  ozymurias. 

CORRUGA'TOR.  (From  corrugo,  to  wrinkle.) 
The  name  of  muscles,  the  office  of  which  is  to  wrin- 
kle or  corrugate  the  parts  they  act  on. 

Corrugator  supercilii.  A  small  muscle  situated 
on  the  forehead.  Musculus  supercilii  of  Window ; 
Musculus  frontalis  verus,  sen  corrugator  eoiterii  of 
Douglas;  and  Cutanio  sourcillier  of  Dumas.  When 
one  muscle  acts,  it  is  drawn  towards  the  other,  and 
projects  over  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye.  When  both 
muscles  act,  they  pull  down  the  skin  of  the  forehead, 
and  make  it  wrinkle,  particularly  between  the  eye- 
brow's. 

CO'RTEX.  (Cortex,  icis.  m.  or  f.)  This  term  is 
generally,  though  improperly,  given  to  the  Peruvian 
bark.    It  applies  to  any  rind,  or  bark. 

Cortex  angelinje.  The  bark  of  a  tree  growing  in 
Grenada.  A  decoction  of  it  is  recommended  as  a  ver- 
mifuge. It  excites  tormina,  similar  to  jalap,  and  ope- 
rates by  purging. 

Cortex  ANGUSTURiE.     See  Cusparia. 

Cortex  antiscorbuticus.  The  canella  alba.  See 
Winteria  aromatica. 

Cortex  aromaticus.     See  Winteria  aromatica. 

Cortex  bela-aye.  See  JVerium  antidyscnteri- 
cum. 

Cortex  canella:  malabarice.  See  Laurus 
cassia. 

Cortex  cardinalis  be  luoo.  The  Peruvian  bark : 
bo  called, because  the  Cardinal  Lugo  had  testimonials 
of  above  a  thousand  cures  performed  by  it  in  the  year 
1653. 

Cortex  cerebri.  The  cortical  substance  of  the 
brain.    See  Cerebrum. 

Cortex  chin*  regius.    See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  chin*  surinamensis.  This  bark  is  re- 
markably bitter,  and  preferable  to  the  other  species  in 
intermittent  fevers. 

Cortex  chinchinj;.    See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  elutheri.e.    See  Croton  cascarilla. 

Cortex  oeoffroyj:  jamaicensis.  See  Ocoffroya 
jamaicensis. 

Cortex  jamaicensis.    See  Acras  sapota. 

Cortex  lavola.  The  bark  bearing  this  name  is 
■upposed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  tree  which  affords 
the  An isum  stellatum     Its  virtues  are  similar. 

Cortex  auog.LLj.Kj.CT7S.    See  Winttria  aromatica. 
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Cortex  massoy.  The  produce  of  New  Guinea, 
Where  it  is  beaten  into  a  pultaceous  mass  with  water, 
and  rubbed  upon  the  abdomen  to  allay  pain  of  the 
bowels,     li  liar  the  smell  and  tlavour  of  cinnamon. 

Cortex  patrum.     Sec  Cutc/wiiti. 

Cortex  peruvianus.     See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  peruvianus  flavus.     See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  peruvianus  ruber.     See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  pocqereb.e.  A  bark  sent  from  America; 
said  to  be  serviceable  in  diarrhoeas,  and  dysenteries. 

Cortex  quassi.*.     See  Quassia  amara. 

Cortex  winterianus.     See  Winteria  aromatica. 

CORTICAL.  Curticalis.  1.  Belonging  to  the 
bark  of  a  plant  or  tree. 

3.  Embracing  or  surrounding  any  part  like  the  bark 
of  a  tree  ;  as  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain,  kid 
ney,  &c. 

CORTICO'SUS.  Like  bark  or  rind.  Applied  to 
the  bard  pod  of  the  Cassia  fistularis. 

Cortu'sa.     See  Sanicula  europaa. 

Co'ru  canarica.  A  quince-like  tree  of  Malabar  ; 
it  is  antidysenteric. 

CORUNDUM.  A  genus  of  minerals,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Jameson,  contains  three  species;  theocto- 
hedral,  rhomboidal,  and  prismatic. 

CORYDALES.  (From  icopuf,  a  helmet.)  The 
name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnaus's  Fragments 
of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  plants  which  have 
flowers  somewhat  resembling  a  helmet  or  hood. 

CO'RYLUS.  (Derivation  uncertain:  according  to 
some,  from  icapva,  a  walnut.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system.  Class,  Monacia; 
Order,  Polyandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  hazel-tree.  See 
Corylus  avellana. 

Corylus  avellana.  The  hazel-nut  tree.  The  nuts 
of  this  tree  are  much  eaten  in  this  country ;  they  are 
hard  of  digestion,  and  often  pass  the  bowels  very  little 
altered ;  if,  however,  they  are  well  chewed,  they  give 
out  a  nutritious  oil.  An  oil  is  also  obtained  from  the 
wood  of  this  tree,  Corylus  avellana  stipulis  ovatis, 
obtusis,  of  Linnaeus ;  which  is  efficacious  against  the 
toothache,  and  is  said  to  kill  worms. 

CORYMBIFER^E.  (From  corymbus  ;  a  species  of 
florescence,  and  fero,  to  bear.)  Plants  which  bear 
corymbal  flowers. 

CORYMBUS.  (KopvuBov,  or  koovuBos,  a  branch 
or  cluster  crowning  the  summit  of  a  plant;  from  koovc, 
a  helmet.)  A  corymb.  That  species  of  inflorescence 
formed  by  many-flowers,  the  partial  flower-stalks  of 
which  are  gradually  longer,  as  they  stand  lower  on  the 
common  stalk,  so  that  all  the  flowers  are  nearly  on  a 
level;  as  in  the  Crysaathemum  corymbosum.  It  is 
said  to  besimplc,  when  not  divided  into  branches ;  as 
in  Thlaspi  arvense,  and  Gnaphalium  dentatum :  and 
compound,  when  it  has  branches ;  as  in  Gnaphalium 
stxehas. 

Co'ryphe.  Kopvi-n.  The  vertex  of  the  head.— 
Galen. 

CORY'ZA.  (Kopu£a;  from  Kapa,  the  head,  and  few, 
to  boil.)  An  increased  discharge  of  mucus  from  the 
nose.  See  Catarrh.  Dr.  Good  makes  this  a  genus  of 
disease ;  running  at  the  nose.  It  has  two  species, 
Coryia  milonica,  and  atonica. 

Coscu'lia.     The  grains  of  kermes. 

COSME'TIC.  Cosmeticus.  A  term  applied  to 
remedies  against  blotches  and  freckles. 

Co'smos.  A  regular  series.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  the 
order  and  series  of  critical  days. 

Co'ssis.  A  little  tubercle  in  the  face,  like  the  head 
of  a  worm. 

Co'sscm.  A  malignant  ulcer  of  the  nose,  men- 
tioned by  Paracelsus. 

COSTA.    A  rib.   1.  The  rib  of  an  animal.  See  Ribs. 

2.  The  thick  middle  nerve-like  cord  of  a  leaf,  which 
proceeds  from  its  base  to  the  apex.    See  Leaf. 

Costa  hkrba.     The  Hypochieris  radicata. 

COSTA  US.  (From  costa,  a  rib.)  Belonging  to  a 
rib:  applied  to  muscles,  arteries,  nerves,  &c. 

Costa  pulmonaria.  Very  probably  the  Hypocharis 
radicata,  or  long-rooted  hawk-weed,  which  was  used 
in  pulmonary  affections,  and  pains  of  the  side. 

COSTA'TUS.  Ribbed.  Applied  to  leaves,  and  to 
synonymous  with  nervous:  the  leaf  having  simple 
lines  extended  from  the  base  to  the  point.    See  Leaf 

Costo-hyoideus.  A  muscle,  so  named  from  lis 
origin  and  insertion.    See  Omohyoidtui. 
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COSTUS.  (From  katta,  Arabian.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class, 
Monandna  ;  Order,  Mouogynta. 

Costus  amarhs.     See  Costus  arabicus. 

Costus  arabicus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Costus  indie  us  ;  amarus ;  dulcis ;  orienttilis.  Sweet 
and  bitter  costus.  The  root  of  this  tree  possesses  bit- 
ter and  aromatic  virtues,  and  is  considered  as  a  good 
stomachic.  Formerly  there  were  two  other  species, 
the  bitter  and  sweet,  distinguished  for  use.  .At  present, 
the  Arabic  only  is  known,  and  that  is  seldom  employed. 
It  is,  however,  said  to  be  stomachic,  diaphoretic,  and 
diuretic. 

Costus  corticosus.    The  canella  alba. 

Costus  hortorum  minor.  'I'lieJlchillaaageratum. 

Costus  nigra.    The  artichoke. 

Cotaro'nium.  A  word  coined  by  Paracelsus,  im- 
plying a  liquor  into  which  all  bodies,  and  eveu  their 
elements,  may  be  dissolved. 

Co'tis.  (From  kotItj,  the  head.)  The  back  part 
of  the  head  ;  sometimes  the  hollow  of  the  neck. 

CO'TULA.  (Cotula,  diminutive  of  cos,  a  whet 
Btone,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  a  whet- 
stone ;  or  from  <co7uA»j,  a  hollow.)  Stinking  chamo- 
mile. 

["Cotula.  Mayweed.  The  anthemis  cotula  is  an 
annual  weed  imported  from  Europe,  and  now  very 
common  by  road  silks  throughout  the  United  States. 
Its  taste  is  strong,  disagreeable,  and  bitter.  In  small 
quantities  it  is  tonic,  stimulating,  and  diaphoretic;  in 
large  ones  emetic  and  sudorific.  It  is  commonly  given 
in  infusion/' — Big.  Mat.  Med.    A.] 

CO'TULE.  (Koro\ri,  the  name  of  an  old  measure.) 
The  socket  of  the  hipbone.     See  Acetabulum. 

Cottula  foetida.     See  Anthemis  cotula. 

COTYLEDON.  (Cotyledon,  onis.  f. ;  from  xorvhri, 
a  cavity.)  Seed-lobe,  or  cotyledon.  The  cotyledon  eg 
are  the  two  halves  of  a  seed,  which,  when  germi- 
nating, become  two  pulpy  leaves,  called  the  seminal 
leaves.  These  leaves  are  often  of  a  different  form 
from  those  which  are  about  to  appear ;  as  in  the 
Jiaphanus  salious ;  and  sometimes  they  are  of  an- 
other colour;  as  in  Cannabis  sativa,  the  seminal 
leaves  of  which  are  white. 

Almost  all  the  cotyledons  wither  and  fall  off,  as  the 
plant  grows  up 

These  bodies  are  spoken  of  in  the  plural,  because  it 
it  is  much  doubted  whether  any  plant  can  be  said  to 
have  a  solitary  cotyledon,  so  that  most  plants  are 
dicotyledonous.  Plants  without  any,  are  called  acoty- 
ledones.  Those  with  more  than  two,  polycolyledo- 
nous. 

Between  the  two  cotyledons  of  the  germinating  seed, 
is  seated  the  embryo,  or  germ  of  the  plant,  called  by 
Linmcus,  corculum,  or  little  heart,  in  allusion  to  the 
heart  of  the  walnut.  Mr.  Knight  denominates  it  tile 
germen:  but  that  term  is  appropriated  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent part,  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit.  The  expanding 
embryo,  resembling  a  little  leather,  has,  tor  that  rea- 
son, been  called  by  Linnaeus,  plumula  :  it  soon  becomes 
a  tuft  of  young  leaves,  with  which  the  young  stem  as- 
cends.    See  Corculum. 

COTYLOID.  (Cotyloidcs  ;  from  Korv\ti,  the  name 
of  an  old  measure,  and  aSos,  resemblance.)  Resem- 
bling the  old  measure,  or  cotule. 

Cotyloid  cavity.  The  acetabulum.  See  Innomi- 
natum  us. 

COTYLOI'DES.— See  Cotyloid. 

COUCHING.  A  surgical  operation  that  consists  in 
removing  the  opaque  lens  oul  of  the  axis  of  vision,  by 
means  of  a  needle  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

Couch-grass.     See  Triticum  reptns. 

COUGH.  Tussis.  A  sonorous  concussion  of  the 
thorax,  produced  by  the  sudden  expulsion  of  the  air 
from  the  chest  through  the  fauces.    See  Catarrh. 

Co'um.    The  meadow-saffron. 

COUNTER-OPENING.  Contra-apertura.  An 
opening  made  in  any  part  of  an  abscess  opposite  to 
one  already  in  it.  This  is  often  done  in  order  to  alibid 
a  readier  egress  to  the  collected  pus. 

Coup  de  solid.  The  French  for  an  erysipelas  or 
apoplexy,  or  any  affection  produced  instantaneously 
from  a  scorching  sun. 

Cou'rap.  (Indian.)  The  provincial  name  of  a  dis- 
ease of  the  skin  common  in  Java,  and  other  parts  of 
the  East  indies,  accompanied  by  a  perpetual  itching 
and  discharge  of  matter. 
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COWHAGE.     See  Dolichos  pruritus 

COW- ITCH.  See  DoUchosprunn*' 
,hC?^yPER'  WlLL'AM> was  burn  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  and  became  distinguished  as  a  sur- 
geon and  anatomist  in  this  metropolis.  His  first  work 
entitled  "  Myolomia  Relbrinata,"  in  1G94  far  excelled 
any  which  preceded  it  on  that  subject  in  correct- 
ness, though  since  surpassed  by  Albinus.  Three 
years  after,  he  published  at  Oxford  "  the  Anatomy  of 
Human  Bodies,"  with  splendid  plates,  chiefly  from 
Bidloo  ;  but  forty  of  the  figures  were  from  drawings 
made  by  himself;  he  added  also  some  ingenious  and 
useful  anatomical  and  surgical  observations.  Having 
been  accused  of  plagiarism  by  Bidloo,  he  wrote  an  apo- 
logy, called  "  Eucharislia  ;"  preceded  by  a  description 
of  some  glands,  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which 
have  been  called  by  his  name.  He  was  also  author 
of  several  communications  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
some  observations  inserted  in  the  anthropologia  of 
Drake.    He  died  in  1710. 

Cowper's  glands.  (Cowperi  glandula: ;  named 
from  Cowper,  who  first  described  thein.)  Three  large 
muciparous  glands  of  the  male,  two  of  which  are  situ- 
ated before  the  prostate  gland  under  the  accelerator 
muscics  of  the  urine,  and  the  third  more  forwaid,  be- 
fore the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  They  excrete  a  fluid, 
similar  to  that  of  the  prostate  gland,  during  the  vene- 
real orgasm. 

Cowpe'ri  glandul/e.     See  Cowper's  glands. 

COXA.  The  ischium  is  sometimes  so  called,  and 
sometimes  the  os  coccygis. 

COXE  NDIX.  (From  coxa,  the  hip.)  The  ischi- 
um ;  the  hip-joint. 

Crablouse.  A  species  of  pediculus  which  infests 
the  axilla?  and  pudenda. 

[The  crab-louse  is  not  a  pediculus,  but  belongs  to  the 
genus  of  acarus.  If  the  parts  infested  by  them  be 
washed  with  an  infusion  of  tobacco,  it  will  soon  kill 
these  vermin.    A.] 

Crab-yaws.  A  name  in  Jamaica  for  a  kind  of  ulcer 
on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  with  callous  lips,  so  hard  that 
it  is  difficult  to  cut  them. 

["CRA1K,  Jambs,  M.D.  Dr.  Craik  was  born  in 
Scotland,  where  he  received  his  education  for  the 
medical  Bervice  of  the  British  army.  He  came  to  the 
colony  of  Virginia  in  early  life,  and  had  the  honour  to 
accompany  the  youthful  VVaamngton  in  his  expedition 
against  the  French  and  Indians  in  1734,  and  returned 
in  safety  after  the  battle  of  the  Meadows,  and  surren- 
der of  Fort  Necessity.  In  175.3,  he  attended  Braddock 
in  his  march  through  the  wilderness,  and  on  the  9th 
of  July,  assisted  in  dressitm  the  wounds  of  that  brave, 
but  unfortunate  commander.  At  the  close  of  the 
French  war,  the  subject  of  this  article  resumed  and 
continued  his  professional  labours  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution  in  1775.  By  the  aid  of  his 
early  and  fast  friend,  General  Washington,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  filedical  Department  in  the  Con ti 
nental  army,  and  rose  to  the  first  rank  and  distinction. 
In  1777,  he  had  an  opportunity,  which  he  gladly  em- 
braced, to  show  his  fidelity  to  his  General,  and  to  his 
adopted  countrv,  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  de- 
velopement  of  a  nefarious  conspiracy,  the  object  W 
which  was  the  removal  of  the  commander  in  C  ic  . 
In  J7M)  he  was  deputed  to  visit  Coun  de  Rocham- 
beau  tfie n  recently  arrived  at  Rhode-Island  and  to 
make  a  rangements  for  the  establishment  ol  Hospitals 
ro  accommodate  the  French  army.    Having  performed 

is  difficult  duty,  he  continued  in  the  army  to  he  end 
Of  the  war,  and  was  present  a.  the  s„ rrender  ot  Corn- 
wall!*, Oil  the  memorable  Wth  October,     ,81 

Alter  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  Doctor  settled 
as  a  physician  in  Charles  County,  in  Maryland,  but 
soon  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  illustrious 
friend  and  companion,  the  farmer  of  Mount  Vernon, 
at  his  particular,  repeated,  and  urgent  request.  In 
1796  when,  like  a  guardian  angel,  the  never  to  be  for- 
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gotten  Washington  again  stepped  forth  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  his  country ;  the  venerable  Craik  was  once 
more  appointed  to  his  former  station  in  the  medical 
statT.  With  the  disbandment  of  the  armv,  then  called 
into  service,  ceased  the  public  professional  labours  af 
the  subject  of  this  mi  moir,  xvho.se  life,  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  has  been  devoted  with  zeal  and  high  repu- 
tation to  the  cause  of  his  country. 

One  trying  duty  yet  remained  to  be  performed;  it 
was  to  witness  the  closing  scene,  and  lo  deceive  the 
last  sigh  of  his  revered  commander,  the  mosl  distin- 
guished man  of  his  age.  Their  youthful  commissions 
had  been  signed  on  the  same  day;  they  had  Berved 
together  in  the  ranks  of  war;  their  friendship  was 
cemented  by  a  social  intercourse  of  fifty  years'  continu- 
ance, and  they  were  greatly  endeared  to  each  other  by 
common  toils,  privations,  and  honours.  At  length  the 
moment  of  parting  arrived ;  it  was  tender,  affectionate, 
solemn,  and  impressive.  In  reference  to  thai  painful 
event,  the  Doctor  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  in 
this  manner:  "I,  who  was  bred  amid  scenes  of  human 
calamity,  who  had  so  often  witnessed  death  in  its  direst 
and  most  awful  forms,  believed  that  iis  terrors  were 
too  familiar  to  my  eye  lo  shake  my  fortitude  ;  but  when 
I  saw  this  great  man  die,  it  seemed  as  if  the  bonds  of 
my  nature  were  rent  asunder,  and  that  the  pillar  of 
my  country's  happiness  had  fallen  to  the  ground." 

Asa  physician,  Dr.  Craik  was  greatly  distinguished 
by  his  skill  and  success,  and  liis  professional  merits 
were  highly  and  juslly  appreciated.  In  tin:  various 
relations  of  private  life,  his  character  was  truly  esti- 
mable, and  his  memory  is  precious  to  all  who  had  the 
happiness  and  I  he  honour  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
was  one,  and  what  a  proud  eulogy  it  is,  of  whom  the 
immortal  Washington  was  pleased  to  write,  "my 
compatriot  in  arms,  my  old  and  intimate  friend."  He 
departed  this  life  at  the  place  of  his  residence  in  Fair- 
fax county,  on  the  (ith  February,  1814,  in  the  81th  year 
of  his  age." — Thach.  Med.  Biog.     A.] 

CRA'MBE.  (Kparfii,  the  name  given  by  Dioscori- 
des,  Galen,  and  others,  to  the  cabbage  ;  the  derivation 
is  uncertain.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linntean  system.  Class,  Tctr adynamia;  Order,  ma- 
culosa.   Cabbage. 

Crambe  maritima.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
sea-cole,  or  sea-kale.  A  delicious  vegetable  when 
forced  and  blanched.  It  is  brought  to  table  about 
Christinas,  has  a  delicate  flavour,  and  is  much  es- 
teemed. Like  to  all  oleraceous  plants,  it  is  flatulent 
and  watery. 

CRAMP.  (From  krempen,  to  contract.  Germ.) 
See  Spasm. 

CRANESBIXL.    See  Geranium. 

Cranesbill,  bloody.    See  Geranium  sanguincum. 

CKA'NIUM.  (Kpaviov,  quasi  Kapaviov  ;  from  A-apa, 
the  head.)  The  skull  or  superior  part  of  the  head. 
See  Caput. 

Crante'res.  (From  icpaivu),  to  perform.)  A  name 
given  to  the  deutes  sapientiae  and  other  moiares,  from 
their  office  of  masticating  the  food. 

CRATULA.  (Kpui-uXa.)    A  surfeit ;  drunkenness. 

CRA'SIS.  (From  xioawvui,  to  mix.)  Mixture. 
A  term  applied  to  the  humours  of  the  body,  when 
there  is  such  an  admixture  of  their  principles  as  to 
constitute  a  healthy  slate :  hence,  in  dropsies,  scurvy, 
&c.  the  crasis,  or  healthy  mixture  of  the  principles  of 
the  blood,  is  said  to  be  destroyed. 

Cua'spkdon.  (KpaontSov,  the  hem  of  a  garment ; 
from  Kptu.au, W  hang  down,  and  ?r£<W,  the  sround.)  A 
relaxation  of  the  uvula,  when  it  hangs  down  in  a  thin, 
long  membrane,  like  the  hem  of  a  garment. 

CRASSAAIE'NTUM.     (From  crassus,  thick.)   See 

Blood. 

CRA'SSULA.  (From  crassus,  thick:  so  named 
from  the  thickness  of  its  leaves.)  See  Sedum  telc- 
■phivm, 

CRAT^E'GUS.  (From  Kpajos,  strength  :  so  called 
from  the  streneth  and  hardness  of  its  wood.)  The 
wild  service-tree,  of  which  there  are  many,  are  all  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Prunus.  The  fruits  are  most  ol  them 
astringent.  •  _      . 

CRATEVA.  (So  called  from  Cratevas,  a  Greek 
physician,  celebrated  by  Hippocrates  for  his  knowledge 
of  plants.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Cla.-s, 
Puh/andria  ;  Order,  Monogynin. 

Cratbva  marmelos.  The  fruit  is  astringent  while 
unripe ;  but  when  riue,  of  a  delicious  taste.  The  bark 
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of  the  tree  strengthens  the  stomach,  and  relieves  hy- 
pochondriac languors. 

Crati'i  i'la.  (From  crates,  a  hurdle.)  The  bars 
or  grate  which  covers  the  ash-hole  in  a  chemical  fur- 
nace. 

CKATON,  John,  called  alsoCRAFFTHKiM,  was  born 
ai  Breslaw  in  1519.  He  was  Intended  for  the  church, 
hut  |  refei  >  ing  He'  study  of  medicine,  wen)  to  graduate 

at  Padua,  and  then  settled  at  lire-law.  Itut  after  a 
he  was  called  to  Vienna,  and  made  physi- 
cian and  aulic  counsellor  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I. : 
which  offices  also  he  til  Id  under  the;  two  succeeding 
emperors,  and  died  in  1585.  His  works  were  nume- 
rous: the  principal  are,  "  A  Commentary  on  Syphilis ;" 
"A  Treatise  on  Contagious  Fever ;"  another  on  "The- 
rapeutics ;"  and  seven  volumes  of  Epistles  and  Con- 
sultations. 

Cream  of  tartar.     See  Potassm  supertartras . 

CREMA'STER.  (From  uptpaw,  to  suspend.)  A 
muscle  of  the  testicle,  by  which  it  is  suspended,  and 
drawn  up  and  com  pressed,  in  the  act  of  coition.  It 
arises  from  Poupart's  ligament,  passes  over  the  sper- 
matic chord,  and  is  lost  in  the  cellular  membrane  of 
the  scrotum,  covering  the  testicles. 

Cre'mnls.  (From  Kpnuvos,  a  precipice,  or  shelving 
place.)      I.  The  lip  of  an  ulcer. 

2.  The  labium  pudendi. 

CRE'MOIl.  1.  Cream.  The  oily  part  of  milk 
which  rises  to  the  surface  of  that  liquid,  mixed  with  a 
little  curd  and  serum.  When  churned,  butter  is  ob 
tained.     See  Milk. 

2.  Any  substance  floating  on  the  lop,  and  skimmed 
off. 

CRENATUS.  Crenate  or  notched,  applied  to  a 
leaf  or  petal,  when  the  indentations  are  blunted  or 
rounded,  and  not  directed  toward  either  end  of  the 
leaf;  as  in  Glecoma  Itederacea.  The  two  Brilish  spe- 
cies of  Salvia  are  examples  of  doubly  crenate  leaves. 
The-  petals  of  the  J.inum  usilatissimum  are  crenate. 

CREPITUS.  (From  crept),  to  make  a  noise.)  A 
puff  or  little  noise.  The  word  is  generally  employed 
to  express  the  pothognamonic  symptoms  of  air  being 
collected  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  body;  for 
when  air  is  in  these  cavities,  and  the  part  is  pressed,  a 
little  cracking  noise,  or  crepitus,  is  heard. 

Crepitus  lupi.     See  J.ycoperdon  bovista. 
/  shaped,    See  Leaf. 

CRESS.  There  are  several  kinds  of  cresses  eaten, 
at  the  table,  and  used  medicinally, as  antiscorbutics. 

Cress,  water.  See  Sisymbrium  nasturtium  aquati- 
cum. 

CRE'TA.  Chalk.  An  impure  carbonate  of  lime. 
See  Creiaprmparota. 

Creta  pr^parate.  Take  of  chalk  a  pound  ;  add 
a  little  water,  and  rub  it  to  a  fine  powder.  Throw 
this  into  a  large  vessel  full  of  water ;  then  shake  thein, 
and  after  a  little  while  pour  the  still  turbid  liquor  into 
another  vessel,  and  set  it  by  that  the  powder  may  sub- 
side; lastly,  pouring  off  the  water,  dry  this  powder. 
Prepared  chalk  is  absorbent,  and  possesses  antacid 
qualities:  it  is  exhibited  in  form  of  electuary,  mixture, 
or  bolus,  in  pyrosis,  cardialgia,  diarrhea,  acidities  of 
the  prima:  via,',  rachitis,  crusta  lactea,  &c.  and  is  said 
by  some  to  be  an  antidote  against  white  arsenic. 

Cretaceous  acid.     Sec  Carbonic  acid. 

C  ,-,  te,  dittany  of.     See  Origanum  dictamnus. 

CRET1NISMUS.  Cretinism.  A  species  of  Cyrto 
sis  iii  Dr.  Good's  Nosology:  a  disease  affecting  chiefly 
the  head  and  neck;  countenance  vacant  and  stupid  • 
mental  faculties  feeble,  or  idiotic;  sensibility  obtuse! 
mostly  with  enlargement  of  the  thvroid  "land 

CRIBRIFORM .  (Cribriform* ;  from  enbrum,  a 
steve,  and  ftrma,  likeness ;  because  it  is  perfora  ed 
like  a  sieve.)     Perforated  like  a  sieve.     See  £</„„„,', 


to  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  «icoid'cartHtoe8 

Crico-aiut  -no,„e,s  lateralis.  Crieo-lateri 
artthenonlicn  ol  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  glottis  tin 
oFbe"8  tl,e  r""a  oy  Pulling  the  ligaments  from  'each 

Crico-aryt/enoideus  posticus.  Crico-creti  m 
tkmmdten  Ol  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  glottis  that 
opens  the  rima  glotttdis  a  little,  and  by  pulling 'back 
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tire  arytenoid  cartilage,  stretches  the  ligament  so  as  to 
make  it  tense. 

Crico-pharynokus.  See  Constrictor  pharyngis 
inferior . 

Crico-thyp.oideus.  Crico-thyroidien  of  Dumas. 
The  last  of  the  second  layer  of  muscles  between  the 
os  hyoides  and  trunk,  that  pulls  forward  and  depresses 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  or  elevates  and  draws  backwards 
the  cricoid  cartilage. 

CRICOI'D.  (Cricoides ;  from  KptKo;,  a  ring,  and 
«&>$,  resemblance.)  A  round  ring-like  cartilage  of 
the  larynx  is  called  the  cricoid.     See  Larynx. 

CRIMNO'DES.      (From  xpi/xvov,   bran.)      A   term 
applied  to  urine,  which  deposites  a  sediment  like  bran. 
Crina'tus.     (From  Kpwttv,  the  lily.)     A  term  given 
to  a  sutfumigation  mentioned  by  P.  iEgineta,  composed 
chiefly  of  the  roots  of  lilies. 
CRl  NIS.    The  hair.    See  Capillus. 
Crinomy'ron.     (From  Kpivov,  a  lily,  and  pypov,  oint- 
ment.)    An  ointment  composed  chiefly  of  lilies. 

CRINONES.  (From  crinis,  the  hair.)  Malta  gor- 
dii  of  Good.  Morbus  pilaris  of  Horst.  Malis  a  cri- 
nonibus  of  Elmuller  and  Sauvages.  Collections  of  a 
sebaceous  fluid  in  the  cutaneous  follicles  upon  the 
face  and  breast,  which  appear  like  black  spots,  and 
when  pressed  out,  look  like  small  worms,  or,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  maggots. 

Crio'qenes.  An  epithet  for  certain  troches,  men- 
tioned by  P.  jEgineta,  and  which  he  commends  for 
cleansing  ulcers. 

CRIPSO  RCHIS.  (From  Kpvrr'Joi,  to  conceal,  and 
epX'ii  a  testicle.)  Having  the  testicle  concealed,  or 
not  yet  descended  from  the  abdomen  into  the  scro- 
tum. 

CRl'SIS.  (From  icptvw,  to  judge.)  The  judgment. 
The  change  of  symptoms  in  acute  diseases,  from 
which  the  recovery  or  death  is  prognosticated  or 
judged  of. 

Crispatc'ra.  (From  crispo,  to  curl.)  A  spas- 
modic contraction  or  curling  of  the  membranes  and 
fibres. 

CRISPUS.  Curie*!.  Applied  to  a  leaf,  when  the 
border  is  so  much  more  dilated  than  the  disk,  that  it 
necessarily  becomes  curled  and  twisted ;  as  in  Maloa 
crispa,  &c. 

CRI'STA.  (Quasi  eerista;  from  A-tpac,  a  horn,  or 
earista;  from  xapa,  the  head,  as  being  on  the  top  of 
the  head.)  Any  thing  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
crest,  or  the  comb  upon  the  head  of  a  cock.  1.  In 
anatomy  it  is  thus  applied  to  a  process  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  christa  galli,  and  to  a  part  of  the  nymphx ; — 
crista  clitoridis. 

2.  In  surgery,  to  excrescences,  like  the  comb  of  a 
cock,  about  the  anus. 

3.  In  botany,  to  several  accessary  parts  or  appen- 
dages, chiefly  belonging  to  the  anthers  of  plants ;  as 
the  pod  of  the  Hedysarum  crista  galli,  &c. 

Crista  galm.  An  eminence  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  cock's  comb.  See 
Ethmoid  bone. 

CRIST ATUS.  Crested.  Applied  to  several  parts 
of  plants. 

Cri'tuamum.     See  Crithmum. 

Cri'the.  (Kptfl/?,  barley.)  A  stye  or  tumour  on 
the  eyelid,  in  the  shape  and  of  the  size  of  a  barley- 
corn. 

Crithe'rion.  (From  Kptvta,  to  judge.)  The  same 
as  crisis. 

CRI'TIIMUM.  (From  xpivu),  to  secrete;  so  named 
from  its  supposed  virtues  in  promoting  a  discharge  of 
the  urine  and  menses.)     Samphire  or  sea-fennel. 

Crithmum  maritimum.  The  Linnxan  name  of 
the  samphire  or  sea-fennel.  Crithmum  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias. It  is  a  low  perennial  plant,  and  grows 
about  the  sea-coast  in  several  parts  of  the  island,  it 
has  a  spicy  aromatic  flavour,  which  induces  the  com- 
mon people  to  use  it  its  a  pot-herb.  Pickled  with  vine- 
gar and  spice,  it  makes  a  wholesome  and  elegant  con- 
diment, which  is  in  much  esteem. 

CRITHO'DES.  (From  KpiO>i,  barley,  and  eiSoc,  re- 
semblance.) Resembling  a  barley-corn.  It  is  applied 
to  small  protuberances. 

CRI'TICAL.  (Criticus ;  from  crisis  ;  from  kcivo), 
to  judge.)  Determining  the  event  of  a  disease.  Man; 
physicians  have  been  of  opinion,  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  fevers  which  generally  deter- 
mines thorn  to  be  of  a  cer  win  duration ;  and,  therefore, 
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n^1  ^Ie'r  terminations,  whether  salutary  or  fatal,  hap- 
ofher.  %,am  P*"0*13  of  the  "isease,  father  than  at 
X„J^  penods-  w,lich  were  carefully  marked 
Z"1  °,™"s'  are  jaUed  critical  days.  The  critical 
o?ycont  in !~Tr  °"  W'"ch  we  ^Pose  the  terminat.on 
fifth  seven,  h  ".I  esPecial>y  to  happen,  are  the  third, 
Snd  'twentietn   V"th'  ^^^  fou«eemh,  seventeen,!.; 

FlocdS1  XI  A  r(Tr?m  «*»«*'&».  t0  ?ather  wool.) 
Jhtrl  !Z \„-  /atal  "yWtoni  in  some  diseases, 
where  the  patient  gathers  up  the  bed-clothes,  and 
stems  to  pick  up  substances  from  them  ^ 

Crocinum.  (From  (tpo/cos,  satlrou.)  A  mixture  of 
oil,  myrrh,  and  saffron.  ■«*«»«.  "' 

Croco'des  (From  xpoKot,  saffron;  so  called  from 
the  quantity  ot  saffron  they  contain.)  A  name  of  some 
old  troches. 

Crocoma'oma.  (From  kookos,  saffron,  and  uavua, 
the  thick  oil  or  dregs.)  A  troch  made  of  oil  of  saffron 
and  spices. 

CROCUS.  (Kpoxoc  of  Theophrastus.  The  story 
of  the  young  Crocus,  turned  into  this  flower,  may  be 
seen  in  the  fourth  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 
Some  derive  this  name  from  Kpomj  or  kookis,  a  thread  ; 
whence  the  stamens  of  (lowers  are  called  icpoKi&cc. 
Others,  again,  derive  it  from  Coriscus,  a  city  and 
mountain  of  Cilicia,  and  others  from  crokin,  Chald.) 
Saffron. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna?an 
system.  Class,  Triandria :  Order,  Monogynia.  Saf- 
fron. 

2.  The  pharmacopreial  name  of  the  prepared  stig- 
mata of  the  saffron  plant.     See  Crocus  sativus. 

3.  A  term  given  by  the  older  chemists  to  several  pre- 
parations of  metallic  substances,  from  their  resem- 
blance: thus,  Crocus  martis,  Crocus  veneris. 

Crocus  antimomi.  A  sulphuretted  oxide  of  an- 
timony. 

Crocus  germanicus.     See  Carthamus. 

Crocus  indicus.     See  Curcuma. 

Crocus  m-artis.     Burnt  green  vitriol. 
1    Crocus  metallorum.      A  sulphuretted  oxide  of 
antimony. 

Crocus  officinalis.     See  Crocus  sativus. 

Crocus  saraceniuus.     See  Carthamus. 

Crocus  sativus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
saffron  plant.  Crocus: — spatha  umvalvi  radicali, 
corolla;  tubo  longissimo,  of  Linmeus.  Saffron  has  a 
powerful,  penetrating,  diffusive  smell,  and  a  warm, 
pungent,  bitterish  taste.  Many  virtues  were  formerly 
attributed  to  this  medicine,  but  little  confidence  is  now 
placed  in  it.  The  Edinburgh  College  directs  a  tincture, 
and  that  of  London  a  syrup  of  this  drug. 

Crocus  veneris.    Copper  calcined  to  a  red  powder. 

Cro'mmyon.  (Flapa  to  rat  KOpac  pvetv,  because  it 
makes  the  eyes  wink.)     An  onion. 

Crommyowre  uma.  (From  Kpofi/xvov,  an  onion, 
oj-uj,  acid,  and  priyvv/ji,  to  break  out.)  An  acid  eruc- 
tation accompanied  with  a  taste  resembling  onions. 

0RO0NE,  William,  v.  as  born  in  London,  where 
he  settled  as  a  physician,  after  studying  at  Cambridge. 
In  105'J,  he  was  chosen  rhetoric  professor  of  (liesliam 
College,  and  soon  after  register  of  the  Royal  Society, 
which  then  assembled  there.  In  1662,  he  was  created 
doctor  in  medicine  by  mandate  of  the  king,  and  the 
same  year  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.  In  1670,  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  anatomy  to  the  Company  of  Surgeons. 
On  his  death,  in  1684,  he  bequeathed  them  1007. ;  his 
books  on  Medicine  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  as 
also  the  profits  of  a  house,  for  Lectures,  to  be  read  an- 
nually, on  Muscular  Motion  ;  and  donations  to  seven 
of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge,  to  found  Mathematical 
Lectures.  He  left  several  papers  on  philosophical  sub- 
jects, but  his  only  publication  was  a  small  tract,  Ue 
Ratione  Motus  Musculorum."  .0„i:,„ 

CROSS-STONE.  Ilarmotome;  Pyramidal  zeolite. 
A  crystallized  grayish-while  mineral,  harder  than 
fluoripar,  but  not  so  hard  as  apatite,  found  only  in 
mineral  veins  and  agate  balls  in  the  Hartz,  Norway, 
and  Scotland.  .  .      ... 

CKOTALUS.    The  name  of  a  genus  of  reptiles. 

Ckotw.i's  iiorripi -s.  The  rattle-snake;  the  stone 
out  of  the  head  of  which  is  erroneously  said  to  be  an 
antidote  to  the  poison  of  venomous  animals.  A  name 
also  of  the  Cobra  de  capella,  the  Coluber  najt  of  Lin- 
roe  us. 
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CrtoTx'PHicA  artbria.  The  tendon  of  the  tempo- 
ral muscle. 

CliOTAPHl'TES.  (From  Ktfados,  the  temple.) 
See  Temporalis. 

Crota  PHIUM.  (From  Kpojm,  to  pulsate ;  so  named 
from  the  pulsation  which  in  (lie  temples  is  eminently 
discernible.)  Crotaphos.  Crotaphus.  A  paiu  in  the 
temples. 

Crotaphos.     See  Crotaphium. 

Cro'taphi's.    SeeCrotaphium. 

CROTCHET.  A  curved  instrument  with  a  sharp 
hook  to  extract  the  fetus. 

CUO  TON.     (From  /cpo7cu>,  to  beat.) 

1.  An  insect  called  a  tick,  from  the  noise  it  makes  by 
beating  its  bead  against  wood. 

2.  A  name  of  tiie  ricinus  or  castor -oil  berry,  from  its 
likeness  to  a  tick. 

3.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaian 
system.     Class,  Jtfonwcia ;  Order,  Monadelphia. 

Croton  BKNZOK.     See  Sluruz  benzoe. 

Croton  cascarilla.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  winch  atlbrds  the  Qascarilla  bark.  CascarMa  ; 
Chocarilla ;  Elutheria;  t.lutuia.  The  bark  comes 
to  us  in  quills,  covered  upon  the  outside  with  a  rough, 
whitish  matter,  and  brownish  on  the  inner  Bide,  ex- 
hibiting, when  broken,  a  smooth,  close,  blackish-brown 
It  has  a  light  agreeable  smell,  and  a  mode- 
rately bitter  taste,  accompanied  with  a  considerable 
aromatic  warmth.  It  is  a  very  excellent  tonic,  adstrin- 
geot,  and  stomal  hie,  and  is  deserving  of  a  more  gene- 
ral use  than  it  lias  hitherto  met  with. 

Croton  laccikekum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  upon  which  gum-lac  is  deposited.  See 
Lacca. 

Croton  tiglium.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  which  affords  the  pavana  wood,  and  tiglia  seeds. 
Croton — folits  ocatis  glabris  acuminatis  serratis,caule 
arbor eo  ot  Linnams. 

1.  Pavana  wood.  Lignum  pavana: ;  Lignum  pava- 
num ;  Lignum  moluccensc.  The  wood  is  of  a  light 
spongy  texture,  white  within,  but  covered  with  a 
grayish  bark:  and  possesses  a  pungent,  caustic  taste, 
and  a  disagreeable  smell.  It  is  said  to  be  useful  as  a 
purgative  in  bydropical  complaints. 

2.  Orana  tiglia.  Grana  titli.  Grana  tiglii.  The 
grana  tiglia  are  seed.-,  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  in  shape 
very  like  the  seed  of  the  nanus  communis.  They 
abound  with  an  oil  which  is  far  more  purgative  than 
castor-oil,  which  has  been  lately  imported  from  the 
East  Indies,  where  it  has  been  long  used,  and  is  now 
admitted  into  the  London  pharmacopoeia.  One  drop 
proves  a  drastic  purge,  but  it  may  be  so  managed 
as  to  become  a  valuable  addition  to  the  materia  me- 
dica. 

[The  oil  of  Croton  is  the  produce  of  a  shrub  or 
arborescent  plant  Wf  11  known  to  botanists,  and  the  oil 
when  takaVi  into  the  stomach  acts  as  a  powerful  ca- 
thartic. The  shrub  belongs  to  the  Class  Montecia,  and 
Order,  Monadelphm,  of  Linnsus's  sexual  system. 

Persoun  enumerates  82  species  of  this  genus  of 
plants.  The  specific  character  of  the  Tilgium  is,  that 
"The  leaves  are  ovate,  smooth,  acuminated, serrated, 
and  the  s;ein  arborescent."  It  is  a  native  of  the  East 
indies,  China,  and  other  Australasian  islands.  Ceylon, 
and  the  Moluccas  are  particularly  quoted  as  affording 
this  species  of  Croton.  It  is  also  well  known  in  Am- 
boyuaand  Batavia,  and,  indeed,  generally  through  the 
distant  east.  Several  parts  of  the  plant  possess  medi- 
cinal virtue. 

1.  Hadiz,  the  root,  or  pulvis  radicis  croti.  The  pow- 
dered root  of  Croton  is  a  drastic  cathartic,  when  exhi- 
bited in  the  small  quantity  of  even  a  few  grains,  on 
which  account  it  has  been  considered  by  the  Asiatics 
as  a  grand  remedy  for  dropsy,  upon  the  same  principle 
by  which  the  operation  of  scaumiony  and  gamboge  is 
explained.  .    . 

2.  The  Wood  of  the  Croton.  Lignum  croti  tigln. 
This  is  also  efficacious,  for  in  small  doses  it  ar  ts  us  a 
sudorific,  by  relaxing  the  pores  of  the  skin;  while  in 
large  ones  it  purges  severely. 

3.  The  Leaves.  Folia  croti  tiglii.  Pulvis  fo'.iorum 
tiglii  siccaloruia.  The  dried  leaves  when  powdered 
are  reputed  an  antidote  against  the  bite  of  that  formi- 
dable and  venomous  serpent  the  Cobra  de  Capello. 

4.  The  Seeds.  Semina  vel  grana  croti  tiglii.  They 
are  the  part  of  the  plant  most  known  and  employed  in 
medicine.    They  are  of  a  date  at  least  as  old  as  the 
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age  of  Serapion,  one  of  the  earliest  physicians  of  Ara- 
bia who  wiote  on  the  Materia  Medica,  and  he  flour- 
ished about  1000  years  ago,  or  probably  in  the  8th  cen- 
tmv  When  thev  were  introduced  into  Europe  long 
since,  they  were  "known  by  the  name  of  "Molucca 
grams  or  asede,  and  as  the  grains  or  seeds  ol  1  ilium 
or  Tiglium.  ,     .   . 

It  appears  that  they  were  freely  administered,  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  as  a  cathartic,  but  fortbe  ac- 
complishment of  mischievous  and  deietei  loUB  end-.    It 

tated  by  the  accomplished  Bumprous,  the 
Dutch  physician  and  botanist,  that  a  dose  ot  jour 
grunts  had  been  administered  lor  the  working  of  de- 
struction by  women  who  wished  to  kill  their  hus- 
bands. Though  the  seeds  were  freely  administered  at 
that  age  and  alter,  the  extreme  violence  of  their  opera- 
tion seems  to  have  induced  a  very  unfavourable  opi- 
nion Of  them.  This  no  doubt  arose  from  injudicious 
dories;  as,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  digitalis 
purpurea,  or  purple  fox-glove,  had  undergone  a  similar 
fate.  It  had  been  frequently  administered,  and  was 
even  popular,  but  from  the  bad  consequences  ot  inju- 
dicious prescription,  was  condemned  as  noxious,  and 
was  neglected  as  unlit  for  use.  So,  cubebs  (ainoiuiiiu 
CUbeba)  were  once  in  use,  then  discontinued  from  a 
supposed  want  of  power,  and  latterly  revived  and 
rendered  fashionable.  It  nevertheless  appears,  that 
molucca  grains  are  still  used  in  the  East  Indies  as  an 
effectual  cathartic. 

5.  The  baked  Seeds.  Semina  tosta  vel  furno  coda. 
The  baked  or  roasted  seeds  of  the  Croton  Tiglium. 
f5y  these  operations  the  shell  or  hull  was  removed,  the 
seed  rendered  capable  of  being  powdered,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Ainslie's  Materia  Medica  of  Hindostan,  the 
acrimonious  and  vehement  qualities  very  much  mo- 
derated. 

The  medicinal  history  of  this  plant  seems  to  have 
rested  a  long  time.  At  length,  however,  as  the  seeds 
were  replete  with  oil,  it  occurred  to  somebody  to  ex- 
press it,  and  this  oil  was  known  to  the  celebrated 
pharmacians,  1. emery  and  Geoffroy.  Yet  it  lay  dor- 
mant, until  a  revival  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  Conwell,  of 
the  English  East  India  Company's  service  on  the  Ma- 
dras Establishment.  Having  prescribed  the  Croton 
oil  for  many  years  with  advantage,  he  sent  a  parcel  of 
it  to  London  for  experiment. 

0.  The  Oil  of  Tiglium,  or  oil  of  Croton.  Oleum, 
croti  tiglii  expressum.  The  oil  has  a  yellowish  hue, 
but  a  faint  smell,  and  an  acrimonious  taste.  Though 
these  qualities  have  some  variation,  caused  probably 
by  the  degree  of  heat,  or  torref action,  employed  in  the 
process  lor  obtaining  it. 

7.  Oustus  obi  tiglii.  Touching  the  tongue  with 
the  oil.  It  is  reported,  that  in  some  constitutions  the 
mere  application  of  a  particle  to  the  tongue,  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  cathartic  effect,  thereby  evincing  an 
extraordinary  power  of  sympathy  between  the  organ 
of  taste  and  the  alimentary  canal.  There  are,  how- 
ever, very  striking  analogies  to  illustrate  its  action. 
Tobacco,  for  example,  in  the  form  of  a  segar,  applied 
to  the  mouth  of  some  persons,  moves  the  intestines  to 
evacuation.  A  drop  of  the  Prussic  acid  applied  io  the 
mouth  of  a  rat  causes  instant  death.  The  poison  of  a 
rattlesnake,  as  witnessed  by  Dr.  Mitchill,  infused  in 
a  wound,  destroys  the  life  of  a  rat,  or  other  snnill 
animal  in  an  exceedingly  short  time.  It  is  reported, 
that  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  enemas, 
had  been  brought  to  a  stool  by  the  sight  of  a  clyster- 
pipe. 

8.  Pills  of  the  Oil  of  Tiglium.  Pillule:  olei  tiglii. 
A  single  drop,  or  at  most  two,  is  a  sufficient  dose.  \ 
sale  method  is  to  take  the  pills,  to  contain  each  one 
drop,  with  a  crumb  of  bread  ;  or,  for  more  expeditious 
practice,  the  prescriber  may  ptepere  them  containing 

two  drops,  lie  can  thus  administer  with  an  assurance 
that  the  laxative  effect  will  be  produced  without  the 
fear  of  exciting  any  alarming  commotion.  In  eases 
where  there  is  an  aversion  to  taking  medicines,  and 
where  the  bulk  and  repetition  of  the  doses  are  objec- 
tionable, this  remedy  therefore  possesses  advantages 
which  highly  recommend  it.  The  quantity  of  even 
half  a  drop,  or  in  other  words  half  a  grain,  will  fiC- 
quently  move  the  intestines  to  discharge;  and  the  ef- 
fect, which  is  generally  speedy,  more  resembles  that 
ol  the  saline  cathartics  than  the  other  drastics,  such  as 
elalerinm, gamboge,  and  scammony. 

9.  Tincture  of  the  Oil  of  Tiglium.     Solulio  olei 
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tiglii  ir  alcohol.  Chemistry  has  proved  that  this  oil 
is  composed  of  two  principal  constituent  parts:  1.  A 
fixed  oil,  resembling  that  of  the  olive,  destitute  of 
cathartic  qualities;  and,  2.  Jin  acrid,  purgative  prin- 
ciple, in  which  its  virtue  resides.  The  proportions  are 
stated  by  Dr.  Nimmo  thus, 

Fixed  Oil, 55  parts. 

Acrid  principle, 45    do. 
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The  latter  has  been  denominated  Tiglin,  in  the  modern 
nomenclature.  Alkohul  is  capable  of  decomposing 
this  native  oil;  the  tiglin  being  dissolved  with  a  minute 
quantity  only  of  the  fixed  oil,  and  the  rest  of  it  left  un- 
combined.  This  discovery  enables  us  triform  a  tinc- 
ture upon  a  well-ascertained  principle.  It  is  accord- 
ingly proposed  to  form  the  tincture,  by  adding  l;cn 
drops  of  the  oil  (as  it  comes  to  us)  to  a  fluid  drachm  of 
rectified  spirit.  After  digesting  long  enough  to-  secure 
tile  union  between  the  spirit  and  the  tiglin,  the  tincture 
must  be  filtered.  Yet,  as  a  fluid  so  volatile  as  the 
spirit  will  sutler  some  loss  by  evaporation,  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  half  afluidtliachm  of  the  tincture  is  equal  to 
a  drop  and  an  half  of  the  oil.  It  is  found  that  the  alko- 
hol  does  not  impair  the  cathartic  power  of  the 
This  solution  may  therefore  be  exactly  apportioned  to 
the  nature  of  the  disorder,  and  the  wish  of  the  physi- 
cian, and  thus  be  regulated  with  the  greatest  exact- 
It  taken  in  quantity  corresponding  to  the  num- 
ber of  drops  decomposed,  experience  has  decided  that 
tin:  same  effects  were  produced  as  by  the  same  quantity 
of  undecompounded  and  entire  oil. 

An  article  so  expensive  as  this  in  comparison  with 
other  fixed  oils,  holds  out  a  strong  temptation  for 
fraud  by  adulteration.  This  has  been  practised  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  mixing  it  with  the  cheaper 
kinds.  A  method,  however,  has  been  proposed  for  de- 
tecting such  vitiation  by  Dr.  Nimmo,  by  means  of  alko- 
hol,  a  phial,  a  balance,  and  an  evaporating  proi 
which  an  abstract  will  be  found  in  the  Pharmacologic 
Of  Dr.  Paris,  vol.  2,  p.  338.  New-York  edit,  by  Dr. 
Ives.  Tois  writer's  opinion  is,  on  the  whole,  matter, 
"  that  this  oil  does  not  appear  to  produce  any  effects 
which  cannot  be  commanded  by  other  drastic  purga- 
tives. Its  value  depends  upon  the  facility  with  which 
it  may  be  administered. — Notes  from  Dr.  Mitchill's 
J.ectures  on  Mat.  Med.     A  1 

Cuoton  tinctorium.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
biennis  plant.  Croton — fvliis  rhotnSeis  repandis,  cap- 
siUis  pendulis,  caule  hcrbaeeo,  of  Linnuius.  Bezetta 
cmrulea.  This  plant  yields  the  Huccus  hcliolropii ; 
1, acinus  seu  torna? ;  Lacca  cmrulea;  Litmus.  It  is 
much  used  by  chemists  as  a  test. 
Ciioto'ne.  (From  Kpo^ov,  the  tick.)  A.  fungus  on 
produced  by  an  insect  like  a  tick ;  and  by  meta- 
phor applied  to  tumours  and  small  fungous  excres- 
cences on  the  periosteum. 

Crotopus.  (From  Kporos,  pulsus.)  Painful  pulsa- 
tion. 

Crotophium.  (From  /cporoc,  the  pulse.)  Painful 
pulsation. 

CROUP.     See  Synanche. 

-.    (From  Kpovw,  to  beat,  or  pulsate.)    Pul- 
sation. 

Croi'smata.  (From  xpovti),  to  pulsate.)  Rheums 
or  di'tluxions  from  the  head. 

CROWFOOT.     See  Ranunculus. 
Crowfootcranesbill.     See  Geranium pratense. 
CRUCIAL.     {OruciaUs ;  from  emus,   the  leg.)     1. 
Cross-like.      Some   parts  of  the  body   ate  so  called 
when  they  cross  one  another,  as  the  crucial  ligaments 
of  the  thigh. 
2.  A  name  of  the  mugweed  or  crosswort. 
CRUCJ  \  LIS.    Bee  i  racial. 

CRUC1BLF..  (Cructbulum ;  from  crucio,  to  tor- 
men:  :  so  named,  because,  in  the  language  of  old 
chemists,  metals  are  tormented  in  it,  anil  tortured,  to 
yield  up  their  powers  and  virtues.)  A  chemical  ves- 
sel made  mostly  of  earth  to  bear  the  greatest  heat. 
The;  are  of  various  shapes  and  composition. 

CRUCIFORMIS.     Cross-lito.    Applied  to  leaves, 
flowers,  sic.  winch  have  that  shape. 
CRU  1HTAS.     (From  erudus,  raw.)     It  is  applied 
ated  substances  in  the  stomach,  and  formerly 
to  humours  in  the  bodv  unprepared  for  concoction. 

CRUICKSHANK,  William,  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  1746.    He  was  intended  for  the  church,  and 
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showing  r  •;roficiency  in  classical  learning;  but, 
su  ■  f^  Tn t,al,ly  lVne<mne> lle  was  Placed' with  a 
was  soon  ifi .1^'T  J?  1?71'  ta  CamP  t0  lj0"uon>  a»d 
ami  on  tfi  '"ade  llurari;"<  «>  Dr.  William  Hunter; 
and>!,n."  '  f  Mr.  Hewson,  became  assist- 


Dorto  ti  ""  J,"','1  lc,;turer  ln  anatomy,  with  the 
Mrt icuKr  I  c  h  lbaU'd  'U'"",y  t0  e"rich  lhe  Museum, 
vessels  K  hi  ?T^  "'Jecli™*  "'  the  lympathic 
vessel*,  lie  published,  in  1786,  a  work  on  this  subject 
which  ts. highly  valued  for  its  correctness  In  1705  he 
Communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  an  Account 
^Regeneration  of  the  Set  ves",nd  tn^'san"  yea 
published  a  pamphlet  on  fas  nsible  Perspiration;  and 
in  1797,  an  Account  ol  in  the  Ovaria  of 

Rabbits  in  different  Stages  of  Pregnancy.  He  died 
in  lbOO. 

Cru'nion.  (From  Kpovvog,  a  torrent.)  A  medicine 
mentioned  by  AClius,  and  named  from  the  violence  of 
its  operations  as  a  diuretic. 

CRU'OR.  (From  KfniOStfrigus,  it  being  that  which 
appears  like  acoagulutn  as  the  blood  coots.)  The  red 
part  of  the  blood.     Pee  Hlood. 

CRU'RA.    The  plural  of  cms. 

Crura  clitoridis.     See  Clitoris. 

tyEDULLJE  oiLoNGAT.'E.     The  roots  of  the 
medullfi  oblongata. 

SB  US.  (From  cms,  a  leg;  so  named,  be- 
c'au.-e  it  covers  almost,  the  whole  foreside  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg  or  thigh.)  Cmralis.  A  muscle  of  the 
leg,  situated  on  the  forepart  of  the  thigh.  It  arises, 
fleshy,  from  between  the  two  trochanters  of  the  os 
femoris,  but  nearer  the  lesser,  firmly  adhering  to  most 
Of  the  forepart  of  the  os  femoris  ;  and  is  inserted,  ten- 
dinous, into  the  upper  part  of  the  patella,  behind  the 
rectus.  Its  use  is  to  assjstthe  vasti  and  rectus  muscles 
in  the  extension  of  the  leg. 

CRURAL.      (Cruralis;   from  cms,   the  leg.)     Be- 
longing to  the  cms,  leg,  or  lower  extremity. 
Lt  HERNIA.     See  Hernia  cmralis. 

CRURA'LIS.     See  Cruneus. 

CRUS.     1.  The  leg. 

2.  The  root  or  origin  of  some  parts  of  the  body, 
from  their  resemblance  to  a  leg  or  root ;  as  Crura  ce- 
rebri, Crura  cerebelli;  Crura  of  the  diaphragm,  &c. 

CRU'STA.     1.  Ashell. 

2.  A  scab. 

3.  The  scum  or  surface  of  a  fluid. 

Crusta  lactea.  A  disease  that  mostly  attacks 
some  part  of  the  lire  of  infants  at  the  breast.  It  is 
known  by  an  eruption  of  broad  pustules,  full  of  a 
glutinous  liquor,  which  form  white  scabs  when  they 
are  ruptured.     It  is  cured  by  mineral  alteratives. 

Crusta  villosa.  The  inner  coat  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  has  been  so  called. 

Crustula.  (Dim.  of  crusta,  a  shell.)  A  discolo- 
ration of  the  flesh  from  a  bruise,  where  the  skin  is  en- 
tire, and  covers  it  over  like  a  shell. 

Crustumina'tum.  (From  Crustuminum,  a  town 
where  they  grew.)     1.  A  kind  of  Catherine  pear. 

3.  A  rob  or  electuary  made  of  this  pear  and  apples 
boiled  up  with  honey. 

Crymo'des.  (From  Kpvos,  cold.)  An  epithet  for  a 
fever,  wherein  the  external  pasts  are  cold. 

CRYOLITE.  A  while  or  yellowish  brown  mi- 
neral, composed  of  alumina,  soda,  and  fluoric  acid;  It 
is  curious  and  rare,  and  found  hitherto  only  at  West 
Greenland. 

CRYOPHCRUS.  (From  icpvos,  cold,  and  <ptpa,  to 
bear.)  The  frost-bearer,  or  carrier  of  cold  ;  an  ele- 
gant instrument  invented  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  to  demon- 
strate the  relation  between  evaporation  at  low  tempe- 
ratures, and  the  production  of  cold. 

CRYPSO'RCHia  (Fvmn  Kovirlu,  to  conceal,  and 
ooyk,  a  testicle.)  A  term  applied  to  a  man  whose 
Slcies  are  hid  in  the  belly,  or  have  not  descended  into 

'''(•Rv'pt'v.  (From  kovxto,,  to  hide.)  The  little 
rounded  appearances  at  the end- ".'"  t'.e  snjal  «««.« 
of  the  cortical  substance  ot  the  kidneys,  that  appear 
as  If  formed  by  the  artery  being  convoluted  upon  it- 

('RYPTOG  \MI  A.  (From  kodhtw,  to  conceal,  and 
v„,,nr  a  marriage.)  The  twenty-fourth  and  last  class 
nfthe  sexual  or  Linnean  system  of  plants,  containing 
several  numerous  genera,  in  which  the  parts  essential 
to  their  fructification  have  not  been  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained to  admit  of  their  being  referred  to  ^•oilier 
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class.    It  is  divided  by  Llnmrus  into  four  orders,  Fi- 
lices,  Musci,  •/Hga~,  and  Fungi. 

Cryso'rchis.    Kpuiropxif  ■    L  A  retraction  or  retro- 
cession of  one  of  the  testicles. 
2.  See  Crypsorchis. 
CRYSTAL.    See  Crystallus. 
CRYSTALLINE.    (Crystallinu? ;  from  its  crystal- 
like appearance.)    Crystal-like. 

Crystalline  lens.  A  lentiform  pellucid  part  of 
the  eye,  enclosed  in  a  membranous  capsule,  called  the 
capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  situated  In  a  pecu- 
liar depression  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour. Its  use  is  to  transmit  and  refract  the  rays  of 
light.    See  Eye. 

i'kystalli  nujt  (From  xpv^-aWos,  a  crystal:  so 
called  from  its  transparency.)     White  arsenic. 

CRYSTALLIZATION.  {Crystallizatio ;  from 
crystallus,  a  crystal.)  A  property  by  which  crystal- 
lizable  bodies  tend  to  assume  a  regular  form,  when 
placed  in  circumstances  favourable  to  that  particular 
disposition  of  thru  particles.  Almost  all  minerals 
possess  this  property,  but  it  is  most  eminent  in  saline 
substances.  The  circumstances  which  are  favourable 
to  the  crystallization  of  salts,  and  without  which  it 
cannot  take  place,  are  two  .  1.  Their  panicles  must  lie 
divided  and  separated  by  a  fluid,  in  order  that  the  cor- 
responding faces  of  those  par  ticjee  may  inert  and  unite. 
2.  In  order  that  this  union  may  take  place,  the  fluid 
which  separates  the  integrant  parts  of  the  salt  must  be 
gradually  carried  orf.  so  that  it  may  no  longer  divide 
them. 

["  Crystallization,  in  the  most  limited  extent  of  the 
term,  is  that  process  by  which  the  particles  of  bodies 
unite  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  determinate'  and 
regular  solids.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  those  mine- 
rals, which  possess  a  foliated  or  fibrous  structure,  are 
the  products  of  crystallization,  under  circumstances 
which  have  rendered  the  process  more  or  less  imper- 
fect, and  prevented  the  appearance  of  distinct  and 
regular  forms. 

The  ancients  believed  crystallized  quartz  (rock 
crystal)  to  be  water,  congealed  by  exposure  to  intense 
cold;  and  accordingly  applied  to  it  the  term  /cpuj-aAAos, 
which  signified  ice.  Hence  the  etymology  ol  tin-  word 
crystal.  ~Now.  as  a  beautiful  regularity  of  form  is  one 
of"  the  most  striking  properties  of  crystallized  quartz, 
the  name  crystal  has  been  extended  to  all  mineral  and 
other  inorganic  substances,  which  exhibit  themselves 
under  the  form  of  regular  geometrical  solids. 

A  crystal  may  therefore  be  defined  an  inorganic 
body,  which,  by  the  operation  of  affinity,  has  assumed 
the  form  of  a  regular  solid,  terminated  by  a  dumber 
of  plane  and  polished  faces.  The  corresponding  faces 
of  all  crystals,  which  possess  the  same  variety  of  form, 
and  belong  to  the  same  substance,  are  inclined  to  each 
other  in  angles  of  a  constant  quantity.  This  ion 
Btancy  of  angles  remains,  even  in  those  cases  where 
the  faces  themselves,  from  some  accidental  causes, 
have  changed  their  dimensions  or  number  of  side*. 
Transparency,  though  many  crystals  possess  it  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  is  not  a  necessary  property. 
But  plane  surfaces,  bounded  by  right  lines,  are  so 
essential  to  the  crystalline  form,  that,  their  absence 
decidedly  indicates  imperfection  in  the  process  of.crys- 
tallization.  The  lustre  and  smoothness  of  the  faces 
may  also  be  diminished  by  accidental  causes." — 
CUav.  Mm.     A.] 

CRYSTA'LLUS.  (Crystallus,  i.  m. ;  from  Kpvos, 
cold,  and  j-eAAu),  to  contract :  i.  e.  contracted  by  cold 
into  ice.)  A  crystal.  "  When  fluid  substances  are 
suffered  to  pass  with  adequate  slowness  to  the  solid 
state,  the  attractive  forces  frequently  arrange  their 
ultimate  particles,  so  as  to  form  regular  polyhedral 
figures  or  geometrical  solids,  to  which  the  name  of 
crystals  has  been  given.  Most  of  the  solids  which 
compose  the  mineral  crust  of  the  earth  are  found  in 
the  crystallized  state.  Thus  granite  consists  of  crys- 
tals of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica.  Even  mountain 
masses  like  clay-slate,  have  a  regular  tabulated  form. 
Perfect  mobility  among  the  corpuscles  is  essential  to 
crystallization.'  The  chemist  produces  it  either  by  ig- 
neous fusion,  or  by  solution  in  a  liquid.  When  the 
temperature  is  slowly  lowered  in  the  lormer  case,  or 
the  liquid  slowlv  abstracted  by  evaporation  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  attractive  forces  resume  the  ascendency,  and 
arrange  the  particles  in  symmetrical  forms.  Mere  ap- 
proximation of  the  particles,  however,  is  not  alone  suf- 
274 
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ficient  for  crystallization.  A  hotsalurated  saline  solu- 
tion "hen  screened  from  all  agitation,  will  contract 
hy  cooling  into  a  volume  much  smaller  than  what  it 
occupies  in  the  solid  state,  without  crystallizing.  Heme 
the  molecules  must  not  only  be  brought  within  a  ce.- 
tain  limit  of  each  other,  for  their  concreting  into  crys- 
tals •  but  they  must  also  change  the  direction  of  their 
poles,  from  the  fluid  collocation  to  their  position  in  the 
solid  state.  _ 

This  reversion  of  the  poles  may  be  effected,  1st,  By 
contact  of  any  part  of  the  fluid  with  a  point  of  a  solid, 
of  similar  composition,  previously  fornled.  2d,  \  i- 
bratory  motions  communicated,  either  from  the  ai 
phere  or  anv  other  moving  body,  by  deranging,  how- 
ever slightly,  the  fluid  polar  direction,  will  instantly 
determine  the  solid  polar  arrangement,  when  the  ba- 
lance had  been  rendered  nearly  even  by  previous  re- 
moval of  the  Interstitial  fluid.  On  this  principle  we 
explain  the  regular  figures  which  particles  6f  dust  or 

iron  assume,  when  they  are  placed  on  a  vibrating 
plane,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  electrized  or  magnetized 
bodies.  3d,  Negative  or  resinous  voltaic  electricity 
instantly  determines  the  crystalline  arrangement,  while 
positive'  voltaic  electricity  counteracts  it.  Light  also 
favours  crystallization,  as  is  exemplified  with  camphor 
dissolved  in  spirits,  which  crystallizes  in  bright  and  ro- 
dissolVes  in  gloomy  weather 

It  might  be  Imagined,  that  the  same  body  would  al- 
ways concrete  in  the  same,  or  at  least  in  a  similar  crys- 
talline form.  This  position  is  true,  in  general,  for  the 
salts  crystallized  in  the  laboratory  ;  and  on  this  unifor- 
mity of  figure,  one  of  the  principal  criteria  between 
different  salts  depends.  But  even  these  forms  are  lia- 
ble to  many  modifications,  from  causes  apparently 
slight ;  and  in  nature  we  find  frequently  the  same 
chemical  substance  crystallized  in  forms  apparently 
very  dissimilar.  Thus, carbonate  of  lime  assumes  the 
form  of  a  rhomboid,  of  a  regular  hexagdral  prism,  of 
a  solid  terminated  by  12  scalene  angles,  or  of  a  dodeca- 
hedron with  pentagonal  faces,  &c.  Bisulphuret  of 
iron  or  martial  pyrites  produces  sometimes  cubes  and 
sometimes  tegular  octahedrons,  at  one  time  dodeca- 
hedrons with  pentagonal  faces,  at  another  kosahedrons 
with  triangular  faces,  &c. 

While  one  and  the  same  substance  lends  itself  to  so 
many  transformations,  we  meet  with  very  different 
substances,  which  present,  absolutely  the  same  form. 
Thus  filiate  offline,  muriate  of  soda,  sulphuret  of  iron, 
sulphuretof  lead,  &c.  crystallize  in  cubes,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances ;  and  in  other  cases,  the  same  mi- 
nerals, as  well  as  sulphate  of  alumina  and  the  dia- 
mond, assume  the  form  of  a  regular  octohedron. 

Rome  de  I'Isle  first  referred  the  study  of  crystalliza- 
tion to  principles  conformable  to  observation.  He  ar- 
ranged together,  as  far  as  possible,  crystals  of  the  same 
nature.  Among  the  different  forms  relative  to  each 
spei  ies.  he  chose  one  as  the  most  proper,  from  its  sim- 
plicity, to  be  regarded  as  the  primitive  form  :  hod  by 
supposing  it  truncated  in  different  ways,  he  deduced 
the  other  forms  from  it,  and  determined  a  gradation,  a 
series  of  transitions  between  this  same  form  .and  that 
of  polyhedrons,  which  seem  to  be  still  further  removed 
from  it.  To  the  descriptions  and  figures  which  he 
gave  of  the  crystalline  forms,  he  added  the  results  of 
the  mechanical  measurement  of  their  principal  angles 
and  showed  that  these  angles  were  constant  in  each 
variety. 

The  illustrious  Bergmann,  by  endeavouring  to  pene- 
trate to  the  mechanism  of  the  structure  of  crystals 
considered  the  different  forms  relative  to  one  and  the 
same  substance,  as  produced  by  a  superposition  of 
planes,  sometimes  constant  and  sometimes  variable 
and  decreasing  around  one  and  the  same  primitive' 
form.  He  applied  this  primary  idea  to  a  small  number 
of  crystalline  forms,  and  verified  it  with  respect  to  a 
variety  of  calcareous  *par  by  fractures,  which  enabled 
him  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  nucleus,  or  of  the 
primitive  form,  and  the  successive  order  of  the  lamina; 
covering  this  nucleus.  Beigmaun,  however,  stopped 
here,  and  did  not  trouble  himself  either  with  deter- 
mining the  laws  of  structure,  or  applying  calculation 
to  it.  It  was  a  simple  sketch  of  the  most  prominent 
point  of  view  in  mineralogy,  but  in  which  we  see  the 
hand  of  the  same  master  who  so  successfully  filled  „n 
the  outlines  of  chemistry.  p 

In  the  researches  which  Hauy  undertook,  about  the 
same  period    o"  the  structure  of  crystals,  he  proposed 
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Combining  the  form  and  dimensions  of  integrant  mole- 
cules with  simple  and  regular  laws  of  arrangement, 
and  submitting  these  laws  to  calculation.  This  work 
produced  a  mathematical  theory,  which  h<-  reduced  to 
analytical  formula',  representing  every  possible  case, 
and  the  application  of  which  to  known  forms  leads  to 
valuations  of  angles,  constantly  agreeing  with  ob- 
servation."— lire's  Chem.  Diet. 

2.  An  eruption  over  the  body  of  white  transparent 
pustules. 

["Crystallography.  Of  the  physical  properties 
Of  minerals,  no  one  is  so  important  in  itself,  aiid,cx- 
teusive  m  its  influence  and  application,  as  that  i>y 
Which  crystals  or  regular  solids  are  product  d 
vestigate  and  describe  these  solids  is  the  object  of  crys- 
tallography, and  constitutes,  without  doubt,  the  most 
interesting  branchof  mineralogical  research." — Clcav. 
Mint ralogy.     A.] 

Cte'dones.  (From  K]rj8u>v,  a  rake.)  The  fibres 
an'  so  called  from  their  pectinated  course. 

Ctkis.     Kteij.     A  comb  or  rake.     Ctenes,  in  the 
plural  number,  implies  those  teeth  which   . 
incisores,  from  their  likeness  to  a  rake. 

CUBE. ORE.  ilexaedral  oliveuite.  Wurfelcrz  of 
Werner.  A  mineral  arseniate  of  iron,  of  a  pistachio- 
green  colour. 

CURE  SPAR.    See  Jtnhydritc. 

CUBER.     See  Piper  cubeba. 

t  I  BE'BA.  (From  cububah,  Arab.)  Sec  Piper 
tubrba. 

Cibit-eus  externus.  An  extensor  muscle  of  the 
Angers.     See  Extensor  digitorum  communii. 

Ciibit.eus  lnterkus.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the  fin- 
gers.    See  Flexor  sublimis,  and  profundus. 

CUBITAL.  (Cubitalis;  from  cubitus,  the  fore- 
arm.)    Belonging  to  the  forearm. 

Cubital  artery.  Arteria  cubitalis;  Arteria  vl- 
varis.  A  branch  of  the  brachial  that  proceeds  in  the 
forearm,  and  gives  oil'  the  recurrent  and  interosseals, 
and  forms'  the  palmary  arch,  from  which  arise 
branches  going  to  the  fingers,  called  digitals. 

Cubital  nerve.  Nervus  cubitalis  ;  JVerrus  ul- 
naris.  It  arises  from  the  brachial  plexus,  and  pro- 
ceeds along  the  ulna. 

Cubitalis  musculus.  An  extensor  muscle  of  the 
fingers.     Pee  Extensor. 

CUBITUS.  (From  cubo,  to  lie  down  ;  because  the 
ancients  used  to  lie  down  on  that  part  at  their  meals.) 
1.  The  forearm,  or  that  part  between  the 'elbow  and 
wrist. 

2.  The  larger  bone  of  the  forearm  is  called  os  cubiti. 
See  Ulna. 

CUBOI'DES  OS.  (From  kv6oc,  a  cube  or  die,  and 
fi^oj,  likeness.)  A  tarsal  bone  of  the  loot,  so  culled 
from  its  resemblance. 

CUCKOVV  FLOWER.    See  Cardamine. 

CUCU  BALUS.  The  name  of  an  herb  mentioned 
by  Pliny.  The  name  of  a  genus  or  family  of  plants  in 
the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  Vecandria;  Order  Try- 
gun  ia. 

Cucubalus  bacciferps.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  berry-hearing  chick-weed,  which  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  emollient  poultice. 

CccubaIiVS  beiien.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
lh  In  a  offidnarum,  or  spatlfng  poppy,  formerly  used  as 
a  cordial  and  alexjpbarmlc. 

CUCULLA'RIS.  (From  cucullis,  a  hood :  so 
named,  because  it  is  shaped  like  a  hood.)  Sec  Tra 
pezius. 

CUCULLATUS-.  Hooded.  Applied  to  a  leaf, 
when  the  edges  meet  in  the  lower  part',  and  expand  in 
the  upper,  forming  a  sheath  m  hood,  of  which  the 
genus  Sarcacnit,  nplc;  to  the  nectary  of 

the  aconite  tribe,  tec. 

CUCU'T.LCS.     1.  A  hood. 

B.    Vn  odoriferous  cap  for  the  head. 

CUCUMBER.     Set 

Cucumber,  bitter.     See  Curium's  colon/lit  bis. 

bi  r,  squirting.     See  MomorHica  clutcrium. 
oild.     See  Momordica  elattrium. 

CI    it    MIS.     :  (  toi  i  '.mis,  m  it Mil. ;  also  CUCUflier,  r;s.  ; 
.from  their  curvature.)    The  cucum- 
ber.    1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lln- 
Moncccia;    Order,   Syngcncsia. 
The  cucumber. 

2,  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  garden  cucum- 
ber.   Si  i  tints. 
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Cnr™»  AGRE9T1S-*  See  Momordica  datcrmm. 

8  as.s.xub.     See  Momordica  elatermm. 

th-olc   nl  li',,^YNT:,IS-    The  s-vstematic  name  for 

the  Arabians       ^7PPle-     Colo'a"""si  Mkandula  of 

2S^.™i5S?l„.?*«««M»      Biwcr   apple:    bittei 


e  ,7,  .  v  Irrter  tVo      ",  a  nanseou5  "rr»l.  and  in- 

with  great  vehemence;  frequently  producing  ?tofeS 

PW  Woody  si s,  and  disordering  the  whole  sye- 

tem.  It  is  recommended  in  various  complaitUs  as 
worms  mama,  dropsy,  epilepsy,  &c. .  h„t'is  ^ 
resorted  to,  except  where  other  more  mild  remedies 
have  been  used  without  success,  and  then  only  in  the 
form  of  the  eztractum  colocynthidis  eompositum  and 
the  pilulw  ex  colocynthidc  cum  aloS  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. 

Cucumis  melo.  The  systematic  name  of  the  me- 
lon plant.  Milu.  Musk-melon.  This  fruit,  when 
ripe,  has  a  delicious  refrigerating  taste,  but  must  be 
eaten  moderately,  with  pepper,  or  some  aromatic,  as 
all  this  class  of  fruits  are  obnoxious  to  the  stomach, 
producing  spasms  and  colic.  The  seeds  possess  muci- 
laginous qualities. 

(.'icumis  sativus.  The  systematic  name  of  the  cu- 
cumber plant,  Cucmnis.  Cucuuus—foliorum  ava- 
ils rectis;  pornis  oblongis  scabris  of  Liruiteus.  It  is 
cooling  and  aperient,  but  very  apt  to  disagree  with 
bilious  stomachs.  It  should  always  be  eaten  with  pep- 
per and  oil.  The  seeds  were  formerly  used  medi- 
cinally. 

Cucumis  sylvestris.     See  Momordica  elatcrium. 

Cu'cupha.  A  hood.  An  odoriferous  cap  for  the 
head,  composed  of  aromatic  drugs. 

CUCURBITA.  (A  eitrvitaie,  according  to  Scali- 
ger,  the  first  syllable  being  doubled;  as  in  Caoula,  I'n- 
pulub,  &c.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsan  system..  Class,  Moaacia;  Order,  Syngene- 
sia.     The  pumpion. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  common  gourd. 
See  Cucurbita  pipo. 

3.  A  chemical  distilling  vessel,  shaped  like  a  gourd. 
Cucurbita  citrullls.     Tire  systematic  name  of 

the  water-melon  plant.  Citrullns  ;  Augur  a;  .face 
brasilicntibus ;  Tetranguria.  Sicilian  citrul,  or  wa- 
ter-melon. Tile  seeds  of  this  plant,  Cucurbita— foliis 
multipartita  of  Linriahis,  were  formerly  used  medi- 
cinally, but  now  only  to  reproduce  the  plant.  Water- 
melon is  cooling  and  somewhat  nutritious;  but  so 
soon  begins  to  lament,  as  to  prove  highly  noxious  to 
some  stomachs,  and  bring  on  spasms,  diarrheas,  cho- 
lera, colics,  &c. 

Cucurbita  lagenaria.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  bottle-gourd  plant.     See  Cucurbita pepo. 

Cucurbita  pepo.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  pumpion  or  gourd.  Cucurbita.  The  seeds 
of  thfi  plant,  Cucurbita— foliis  lobalis,  pomis  lavibus, 
are  used  indifferently  with  those  Of  the  Cucurbita  lage- 
naria— ■foliis  subiuigulutis.  tomentosis,  basi  subtus  bi- 
glandulusus  ;  poms  lignosis.  They  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  oil,  whicli  may  be  made  into  emulsions; 
but  is  superseded  by  that  of  sweet  almonds. 

Cucurbitace*.  (From  cucurbita,  a  gourd.)  The 
name  of  an.orderof  Linnseus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
.Method,  consisting  of  plants  which  resemble  the 
gourd.  „   . 

~  CUCURRI'TINUS.  A  species  of  worm, so called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  seed  of  the  gourd.  See 
Twnia.  .  ,  ...     _ 

CUCURBITULA.  (A  diminutive  of  cucurbita,  a 
gourd  :  so  called  from  its  shape.)     A  cupping-glass. 

CTJCUHBTTOLA  CRtJBNTA.  A  CUppi.lg-glass,  With 
scarification  to  procure  blood. 

C,  <r  kbitilI  e,  m  r»RRO.  A  cupping^lass,  with 
scarification  to  draw  out  blood. 

(_'r<  ruiini  ia    sicca. 


A    cupping-glass    without 

SC?rniT'     (From  mw,   to  carry  in  the  womb.) 
The  conception,  or  rather,  as  Hippocrates  signifies  by 

rhisword  the  complete  rudiments ol  the  fa 
n  i.bi  i  io.     A  sorl  •-!'  stranguary,  or  rather  heat  of 

urine.  _      _  ,., 

Ci  Lit  a  wan.     S'  e  l.aurus  culdawan. 
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CULI'NARY.  {Culinarius,  from cttUfto/a  kitchen  ) 
Any  thing  belonging  to  the  kitchen,  as  salt,  pot-herbs, 
&c. 

CULLEN,  William,  was  born  at  Lanark,  Scot- 
land, in  1712,  of  respectable,  but  not  wealthy  parents. 
After  the  usual  school  education,  be  was  apprenticed 
to  a  Burgeon  and  apothecary  at  Glasgow,  and  then, 
made  several  voyages,  as  surgeon,  to  the  West  Indies. 
He  afterward  settled  in  practice  at  Hamilton,  and 
formed  a  connexion   with   the    celebrated    William 
Hunter;  but  their  business  being  seamy,  they  agreed 
to  pass  a  winter  alternately  at  some  university.     Cul- 
len  went  first  to  Edinburgh,  and  attended  the  classes  so 
diligently,  that  he  was  soon  after  able  to  commence 
teacher.    Hunter  came  the  next  winter  to  London, 
and  engaged  as  assistant  in  the  dissecting-room  of  Dr. 
William  Douglas,  who  was  so  pleased  with  his  assi- 
duity and  talent,  as  to  offer  him  a  share  IB  his  lectures: 
but  though  the  partnership  with  Cullen  was  thus  dis- 
solved, they  continued  ever  after  a  friendly  corres- 
pondence.   Cullen  had  the  good  fortune,  while  a)  Ha- 
milton, to  assist  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  some  chemical 
pursuits:  and  still  more'  of  being  sent  for  to  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  in  a  sudden  alarming  illness,  which   he 
speedily  relieved  by  his  judicious  treatment,  and  gain- 
ed the  entire  approbation  of  Dr.  Clarke,  who  afterward 
arrived.     About  the  same  time  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  who  bore  him  seve- 
ral children.     In  1746  he  took  the  deg 
medicine,  and  was  appointed  teacher  of  chemistry  at 
Glasgow.     His  talents  were  peculiarly  lilted  for  this 
office;   his   systematic    genius,  distinct  enunciation, 
lively  manner,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
rendered  his  lectures  highly  interesting.     In  the  mean 
time  his  reputation  as  a  physician  increased,  so  that 
lie  was  consulted  in  most  difficult  cases.     In  1751,  he 
was  chosen  professor  in  medicine  to  the  university  ; 
and,  five  years  after,  the  chemical  chair  at  Edinburgh 
was  offered  him,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Plummer,  which 
was  too  advantageous  to  he  refused.     He  soon  became 
equally  popular  there,  and  his  class  increased,  so  as  to 
exceed  that  of  any  other  professor,  except  the  anato- 
mical.    This  success  was  owing  not  only  to  hi.-- assi- 
duity, and  his  being  so  well  qualified  for  the  office,  but 
also  in  a  great  measure  to  the   kindness  which  he 
showed  to  his  pupils,  and  partly  to  the  new  Views  on 
the  Theory  of  Medicine,  which  he  occasionally  intro- 
duced into  his  lectures.    He  appears  also,  about  this 
time,  to  have  given  Clinical  Lectures  at  the  Infirmary. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Alston,  Lecturer  on  the  Materia 
Medica,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him:  and  six 
years  afterward,  jointly  with  Dr.  Gregory,  to  lecture 
on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  when  he  re- 
signed the  Chemical  Chair  to  his  pupil,  Dr. "Black.    Dr. 
Gregory  having  died  the  following  year,  he  continued 
the  Medical  Lectures  alone,  till  within  a  few  months 
of  his  death,  which  happened  in  February  17G0,  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year;  and  he  is  said,  even  at  the  last, 
to  have  shown  no  deficiency  in  his  delivery,  nor  in  his 
memory,  being  accustomed  to  lecture  from  short  notes. 
His  Lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica  being  surrepti- 
tiously printed,  he  obtained  an  injunction  against  their 
being  issued  until  he  had  corrected  them,  which  was 
accomplished  in  1772:  but  they  were  afterward  much 
improved,  and  appeared  in  I7H0,  in  two  quarto  vo- 
lumes.    Fearing  a  similar  fate  to  his  Lectures  on  Me- 
dicine, he  published  an  outline  of  them  in  1784,  in  four 
volumes,  octavo,  entitled  "  First  Lines  of  the  Practice 
of  Physic."     He  wrote  also  the  "  Institutions  of  Me- 
dicine "    in  one   volume,  octavo:    and  a  "Letter  to 
Lord  Cathcart,  on  the  Recovery  of  drowned  Perrons  " 
But  his  most  celebrated  work  is  his  "  Synopsis  Noso- 
lo"i«  Methodic*,"  successively  improved  m  different 
editions-  the  fourth,  published  in  1785,  in  two  octavo 
volumes',  contains  the  S\  stems  of  other  Nomologists  till 
that  period,  followed  bv  his  own,  which  certainly,  as  a 
practical  arrangement  of  diseases,  greatly  surpasses 

CULMUS.  Culm.  Straw.  The  stem  of  grasses, 
rushes,  and  plants  nearly  allied  to  them.  It  bears  both 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  its  nature  is  more  easily  un- 
derstood than  defined.     Its  varieties  are, 

1.  Culmus  teres,  round;  as  in  Carez  uliginosa. 

2.  C.  tetragonus  ;  as  in  Festuca  ovina. 

3.  C.  triangularis  ;  as  in  F.nocaulnn  triangulare. 

4.  C.  capillaris  ;  as  in  Scirpus  capillaris. 

5.  C.  prostratus  :  as  in  Jlgrostis  canina. 
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6.  C.  rrpens ;  as  in  Jlgrostis  slolonifera. 

7    C.  nudus,  as  in  Carcz  montana. 

&.  C.enodis,  without  joints;  as  in  Juncus  congle 

mcratus.  .   .  .  .... 

')    C.  articulatus,  jointed;  as  in  Jlgrostis  alba. 

10.  C.  geniculars,  bent  like  the  knee;  as  in  Mo- 
pecurus  gniici.lntus.  . 

It  is  also  either  solid  or  hollow,  rough  or  smooth, 
sometimes  hairy  or  downy,  scarcely  woolly. 

ti  LMiiKR.t.      Plants   which    have    smooth    soft 

(TI.PEPER,  Nicholas,  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man, who  put  him  apprentice  to  an  apothecary;  alter 
serving  his  time,  he  settled  in  fcipitalhelds,  London, 
aboul  Hie  year  1C42.  In  the  troubles  prevailing  at  that 
period,  he  appears  to  have  favoured  the  Puritans;  but 
bis  decided  warfare  was  with  the  College  of  PJiysi- 
(  ians,  whom  he  accuses  of  keeping  the  people  in  igno- 
rance, hke  the  Popish  clergy.  He  therefore  published 
a  translation  of  their  Dispensary,  with  practical  re- 
marks ;  also  an  Herbal,  pointing  out,  among  other  mat- 
ters, under  what  planet  the  plants  should  be  gathered ; 
and  a  directory  to  midwives,  showing  the  method  ol 
ensuring  a  healthy  progeny,  &c.  These  works  were 
for  some  time  popular.    He  died  in  1654. 

CU'hTER.     (From  colo,  to  cultivate.) 

1.  A  knife  or  shear. 

2.  The  third  lobe  of  the  liver  is  so  called  from  its 
supposed  resemblance. 

CU'LUS.  (From  kovXos'-)  The  anus  or  funda- 
ment. 

Cu'mamcs.     See  Piper  cvbeba. 

CUMIN.    See  Cuminum. 

CU'MINUM.  (From  kvw,  to  bring  forth;  because 
it  was  said  to  cure  sterility.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnean 
system.  Class,  Hcptandria ;  Order,  Digynia.  The 
cumin  plant. 

2.  The  pliarmacopceial  name  of  the  cumin  plant. 
Sir  r  'wminum  cyminum. 

Ci  minim  .-lthioficum:.  A  name  for  the  ammi  ve- 
rum.    See  Sison  ammi. 

Cvminum  cymincm.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
cumin  plant.  Cuminum ;  Faniculum  orientate.  A 
native  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  but  cultivated  in  Sicily 
and  Malta,  from  whence  it  is  brought  to  us.  The  seeds 
of  cumin,  which  are  the  only  part  of  the  plant  in  use, 
have  a  bitterish  taste,  accompanied  with  an  aromatic 
flavour,  but  not  agreeable.  They  are  generally  pre- 
ferred to  other  seeds  for  external  use  in  discussing  in- 
dolent tumours,  as  the  encysted  scrofulous,  &c.  and 
give  name  both  to  a  plaster  and  cataplasm  in  the  pilar- 
macopa-ias. 

Cuntca'dis  sutura.  The  suture  by  which  the  os 
spheuoides  is  joined  to  tile  OS  lioiltis. 

CUNEIFOKMIS.  (From  cuncus,  a  wedge,  and 
forma,  likeness.)  Cuneiform,  wedge-like.  Applied 
to  boues,  leaves,  &c.  which  are  broad  and  abrupt  at 
the  extremity.  See  Sphenoid  bone;  Tarsus,  and  Car- 
pus ;  Leaf;  Pctalum. 

<  i  ne'olis.  (From  cuneo,  to  wedge.)  A  crooked 
tent  lo  put  into  a  fistula. 

["  Cvnila.  Pennyroyal.  The  plant  called  penny- 
royal, in  England,  is  a  species  of  mint,  Mentha  pule- 
gium ;  wrhile  the  American  plant,  which  bears  the 
sanie  common  appellation,  belongs  to  the  genus  Cu- 
nila,  of  Linna'us,  and  Hedcoma,  of  Persoon.  Ameri- 
can pennyroyal  is  a  warm  aromatic,  possessing  a  pun- 
gent flavour,  which  is  common  to  many  of  the  labiate 
plants  of  other  genera.  Like  them,  it  is  heating,  car- 
minative, ami  diaphoretic.  It  is  in  popular  repute  as 
an  emuienagogue.'  -  9ig.  .Mat.  Med.    A.] 

Cup  of  the  flower.     See  Calyx. 

CUPEL.  (KuppcL,  a  cup,  German.)  Coptlla; 
Catellus  cinercua  ,  Cim ntiuvi ;  I'atella  docimastica'- 
Testa  probatriz,  ezploratnz,  or  docimastica.  A  shal- 
low earthen  vessel  like  a  cup,  made  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  which  suffers  the  baser  metals  to  pass  through  it 
when  exposed  to  heat,  and  retains  the  pure  metal! 
This  process  is  termed  cupcllation. 

CUPELLATION.  Cupdlatio.  The  purifying  of 
perfect  metals  by  means  of  an  addition  of  lead,  which 
at  a  due  heat,  becomes  vitrified,  and  promotes  the' 
vitrification  and  calcination  of  such  imperfect  metals 
as  may  be  in  the  mixture,  so  that  these  last  are  carried 
off  in  the  fusible  glass  that  is  formed,  and  tbe  perfect 
metals  are  left  nearly  pure.    The  name  of  this  opera- 
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lion  is  taken  from  the  vessels  made  use  of,  which  are 
called  cupels. 

Cu'riios.  Kovipos.  Light.  When  applied  to  ali- 
ments, it  imports  their  being  easily  digested  ;  when  to 
distempers,  that  they  are  mild. 

[Cupping.  Topical  bleeding.  "This  is  done  by 
means  of  a  scarificator,  and  a  glass,  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  bell.  The  scarificator  is  an  instrument  contain- 
ing a  number  of  lancets,  sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty,  which  are  so  contrived,  that  when  the  instr u- 
mcnt  is  applied  to  any  part  of  the  surface  of  On  body, 
and  a  spring  is  pressed,  they  suddenly  start  out,  and 
make  the  necessary  punctures.  The  instrument  is  so 
constructed,  that  the  depth,  to  whicli  the  lancets  pe- 
netrate, may  be  made  greater  or  less,  at  the  option  of 
the  practitioner.  As  only  small  vessels  can  be  thus 
opened,  a  very  inconsiderable  quantity  of  blood  would 
be  discharged,  were  not  some  method  taken  to  pro- 
mote the  evacuation.  This  is  commonly  done  with  a 
cupping-glass,  the  air  within  the  cavity  of  which  is 
rarefied  by  the  flame  of  a  little  lamp,  containing  spirit 
of  wine,  and  furnished  with  a  thick  wick.  This  plan 
is  preferable  to  that  of  setting  on  fire  a  piece  of  tow, 
dipped  in  this  fluid,  and  put  in  the  cavity  of  the  glass. 
The  larger  the  glass,  if  propeily  exhausted,  the  less 
pain  does  the  patient  suffer,  and  the  more  freely  does 
the  blood  flew.  When  the  mouth  of  the  glass  is  placed 
over  the  scarifications,  and  the  rarefied  air  in  it  be- 
comes condensed  as  it  cools,  the  glass  is  forced  down 
on  the  skin,  and  a  considerable  suction  takes  place." — 
Cooper's  Surg-.  Diet.     A.] 

CUPRE'SSUS.  -(So  called,* onto  i-ov  kvuv  irapicov; 
rove  ciKpcfiovas,  because  it  produces  equal  branches.) 
Cypress. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna-an 
system.  Class,  Monacia ;  Order,  Monadclpkia.  The 
cypress-tree. 

2.  The  pharmacopeeial  name  of  the  cypress-trcc. 
See  Cupressus  sejnpsrvirens. 

Cupressus  sempervirens.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  cupressus  of  the  shops.  Cupressus — foliis  im- 
bricdlis  squamis  quadrangulis,  of  Linnreus ;  called 
also  cyparissus.  Every  part  of  the  plant  abounds 
with  a  bitter,  aromatic,  terebinthinate  fluid;  and  is 
said  to  be  a  remedy  against  intermitteuts.  Its  wood  is 
extremely  durable,  and  constitutes  the  cases  of  Egyp- 
tian mummies. 

Cupri  ammoniati  liquor.  Solution  of  ammoni 
ated  copper.  Aqua  cupri  ammoniati  of  Pharm.  Loud. 
17^7,  and  formerly  called.  Aqua  sapphirina.  Take  of 
nmnioniated  copper,  a  drachm ;  distilled  water,  a  pint. 
Dissolve  the  ainmoniated  copper  in  the  water,  add 
filter  the  solution  through  paper.  This  preparation  is 
employed  by  surgeons  for  cleansing  foul  ulcers,  and  dis- 
posing them  to  heal 

Cupri  rubioo.    Verdigris. 

Cupri  sulphas,  fitriolam  cupri ;  Vitriolum  cm- 
rulnim  ;  Vitriolum  Romanum  ;  Cuprum  ntriolatum. 
Sulphate  of  copper.  It  possesses  acrid  and  styptic 
qualities;  is  esteemed  as  a  tonic,  emetic,  adstriugent, 
and  escharotic,  and  is  exhibited  internally  in  the  cure, 
of  dropsies,  hemorrhages,  and  as  a  Bpeedy  emetic.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  applied  to  stop  hemorrhages,  to  hemor- 
rhoids, leucorrhcea,  phagedamic  ulcers,  proud  flesh,  and 
condylomata. 

CU'PRUM.  (Quasi  as  Cyprium;  so  called  from 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  it  was  formerly  brought.) 
See  Copper. 

Cuprum  ammoniacale.  See  Cuprum  ammonia- 
turn. 

Cuprum  ammoniatum.  Cuprum  ammoniacale.  Am- 
moniated  copper.  Ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper 
Takt  of  sulphate  of  copper,  half  an  ounce ;  subcar 
bonate  of  ammonia,  six  drachms;  rub  them  toge'her 
in  a  glass  mortar,  till  the  effervescence  ceases ;  then 
dry  the  ainmoniated  copper,  wrapped  up  in  bibulous 
paper,  by  a  gentle  heat.  In  this  process  the  carbonic 
acid  is  expelled  from  the  ammonia,  which  forms  a 
triple  compound  with  the  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of 
copper.  This  preparation  is  much  milder  than  the 
sulphate  of  copper.  It  is  found  to  produce  tonic  and 
astringent  effects  on  the  human  body.  Its  principal 
internal  use  has  been  in  epilepsy,  and  other  obstinate 
spasmodic  diseases,  given  in  doses  of  half  a  grain, 
gradually  increased  to  five  grains  or  more,  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  For  its  external  application,  see  Cupri  J 
ammoniati  liquor. 
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^Wnwounil.    See  Cupri  sulpha*. 
rouVh  r^ivn,.',  accidental  part  of  a  seed,  being  a 

a"  i?  • >  o .1  '  f"t<m"^nH  the  lower  part  of  a  gland, 
as  thai  oi  the  oak,  of  which  it  is  the  cup.  fc      * 

roots  InwhifS*4,  ,A,  decoction  of  oats  and  succory 
roots,   in  which  a  little  nitre   and  sugar  were  dis- 

±e2WM  f°rmerly  USed  in  *A  a»d  was  tZ 

CVroas.     See  Jatrophu  curcas. 

Curc-ulio.  (From  UrkaraJi,  Hebrew.)  The  throat 
and  the  aspera  arteria.  '    lUKU"Ml 

(Also  the  name  of  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 
according  to  Linn-eus'e  system.    A  1  "a  ""*"■-■■■•■ 

Cu  rcum.     See  Cheledonium  mains 

CURCU'JHA.  (From  the  Arabic  eweum  or  hercum.) 
riirmenc.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Liimaiaii  system.  Class,  Monandria ;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia.  • 

•J.  The  pharmacopeeial  name  of  the  turmeric-tree. 
See  Curcuma  longa. 

Curcuma  longa.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
turmeric  plant.  Crocus  Indicus ;  Terramarita;  Can- 
nacorus  radice  croceo ;  Curcuma  rotunda;  JHuyella; 
Kua  kaha  of  the  Indians.  Curcuma— foliis  lanceola- 
tis ;  nerms  latcralibus  numerossimis  of  Linnseus. 
The  Arabians  call  every  root  of  a  saffron  colour  by 
the  name  Of  carcum.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  im- 
ported here  in  its  dried  state  from  the  East  Indies,  in 
various  forms.  Externally  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
wrinkled,  solid,  ponderous,  and  the  inner  substance  of 
a  (hep  Saffron  or  gold  colour:  its  odour  is  somewhat 
fragrant:  to  the  taste  it  is  Bitterish,  slightly  acrid,  ex- 
ciiing  a  niodei  ale  degree  of  warmth  in  the  mouth,  and 
on  being  chewed,  it  tinges  the  saliva  yellow.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  ihe  composition  of  Curry  powder,  is 
valuable  as  a  dying  dru  and  famishes  a  chemical 
test  of  the  presence  of  uucombined  alkalies.  It  is  now 
very  seldom  used  medicinally,  but  retains  a  place  in 
our  pharmacop 

Curcuma  rotunda.    See  Curcuma  longa. 

CURD.  The  coagulum,  which  separates  from  milk, 
upon  the  addition  of  acid  or  other  substances. 

["Curette.  (French.)  An  instrument  shaped 
like  a  minute  spoon,  or  scoop,  invented  by  Daviel,  and 
used  in  the  extraction  of  the  catara^  for  taking  away 
any  opaque  matter,  which  may  remain  behind  the  pu- 
pil, immediately  after  the  crystalline  has  been  taken 
out." — Cooper's  Surg.  Vict.     A.] 

Curled  leaf.    See  Leaf. 

CU'RMI.  (From  Kcpaui,  to  mix.)  Ale.  A  drink 
made  of  barley,  according  to  Dioscorides. 

CURRANT.    SeeRibes. 

Cu'rsuma.  Curluma.  The  Ranunculus  ficaria  of 
Linn  sj  us. 

Cursu'ta.  (Corrupted  from  cassuta,  kasuth,  Ara- 
bian.) The  root  of  the  Oentiana  purpurea  of  Lin- 
najus. 

Curva'tor  coccygis.  A  muscle  bending  the  coc- 
cyx.    See  Coccygeus. 

CURVATUS.  (From  curvus,  a  curve.)  Curvate, 
bent.  Applied  to  the  form  of  a  pepo  or  gourd  seed- 
vessel ;  as  in  Cucumi  flejuosus. 

CUSCU'TA.  (According  to  Linnsus,  a  corruption 
from  the  Greek  Kaovlas,  or  Ka<5u7as,  which  is  from 
the  Arabic  Oiessuth,  or  Ckasutk.)  Dodder.  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Limiiean  system. 
Class,  Tetrandria;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopeeial  name  of  dodder  of  thyme. 
See  Cuscuta  epithymum. 

Cuscuta  epithymum.  The  systematic  name  ot 
dodder  of  thyme.  Epythymum.  Cuscuta— foliis  ses- 
silibus,  quinquifidis,  bracteis  obvallans.  A  parasHI- 
cal  plant,  possessing  a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and 
a  pungent  taste,  very  durable  in  the  mouth.  Recom- 
mended in  melancholia,  as  cathartics. 

CsrrrA  europ.ea.  The  systematic :  name  or a 
species  of  dodder  of  thyme.     Cuscuta-fionbas  sessx- 

MCLi,SCPVRTrSThe  name  given  by  Hj^HjMh 
bomV^B^to.^enua.^-ta  which  is 
the  wee  we  obtain  the  Angus i. aba rk  f rom 

Cusparia  KEBRinoA.  I  his  is  int.  tree  saia  w 
yield  the  bark  called  Angustura^-O-rtez  cusparia, 
and  imported  from  Angostura  u.  south  America  It* 
e"  rnal  appearances  vary  considerably.  The  best  18 
no  fibrous,  hut  hard,  compact,  and  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  and  externally  of  a  whitish  hue.  When 
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reduced  into  powder,  it  resembles  that  of  Indian  rhu- 
barb. It  is  very  generally  employed  as  a  febrifuge, 
tonic,  and  adstringent.  While  some  deny  its  virtue  in 
curing  intermittent,  by  many  it  is  preferred  to  the 
Peruvian  bark;  and  it  lias  been  found  useful  in  diar- 
rhoea, dyspepsia,  and  scrofula.  It  was  thought  to  be 
the  bark  of  the  tlrucea  antitlysctitcrka,  or  fcrruginea. 
Wildenovv  suspected  it  to  be  the  Magnolia  plumieri ; 
but  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  the  celebrated  travellers 
in  South  America,  have  ascertained  it  to  belong  to  a 
tree  not  before  known,  and  which  they  promise  to  de- 
scribe bv  the  name  of  Ouspariafebrifnga. 

CUSPIDA'TUS.  (From  cuspis,  a  point.)  1.  Four 
of  the  teeth  are  called  cuspiduti,  from  their  form.  See 
Teeth. 

2.  Sharp-pointed.  Applied  to  leaves  which  are 
tipped  vvitli  a  spine,  as  in  thistles.     See  Leaf. 

CU'SPIS.  (From  cuspa,  Chaldean,  a  shcll(tor  bone, 
with  which  spears  were  formerly  pointed.)  1.  The 
glans  penis  was  so  called,  from  its  likeness  to  the  point 
of  a  spear. 

2.  The  name  of  a  bandage. 

Co'stos  oclu.  An  instrument  to  fix  the  eye  dur- 
ing an  operation. 

Cuta'mbulus.  (From  cutis,  the  skin,  and  ambulo, 
to  walk.)     1.  A  cutaneous  worm. 

2.  Scorbutic  itching. 

CUTANEOUS.  (Cutansus;  from  cutis,  the  skin.) 
Belonging  to  the  skin. 

Cuta'neus  musculus.    See  Platysma  myoidcs. 

CUTICLE.  Cuticula.  (A  diminutive  ol  - 
skin.)  Epidermis.  Scarf-skin.  A  thin,  pellucid, 
insensible  membrane,  of  a  white  colour,  that  covers 
and  defends  the  true  skin,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  the  hairs,  exhaling  and  inhaling  vessels,  and  the 
rete  mucosum. 

CUTICULA.    See  Cuticle. 

CU'TIS.     (Cutis,  us.  faun.)      ge«  Skin. 

Cutis  anserina.  The  rough  .-(ate  the  skin  is  some- 
times thrown  into  from  the  action  of  cold,  Or  other 
cause,  in  which  it  looks  like  the  skin  of  the  goose. 

Cutis  vera.    The  true  skin  under  the  cuticle. 

CYANIA.  TMi  trivial  name  in  Good's  arrange- 
ment of  diseases^"  a  species  called  Exangia  cyania, 
or  blue  skin.     CBBs,  Haimatica;  Order,  Struma. 

CYANIC  ACID.  Acidum  cyanicum.  See  Prussic 
acid. 

CYANITE.  Kyanite.  Disthene  of  Haiiy.  A  mi- 
neral of  a  Berlin  blue  colour,  found  in  India  and  Eu- 
rope. 

CYANOGEN.  (From  icvavos,  blue,  and  yivouai,  to 
form )     Production  of  blue.     See  Prussine. 

CY'ANUS.  (Kuavoj,  crerulean,  or  sky-blue ;  so 
called  from  its  colour.)  Blue-bottle.  See  Centauria 
cyanus. 

CY'AK.  (From  k*w,  to  pour  out.)  1.  The  lip  of  a 
vessel. 

2.  The  eye  of  a  needle. 

3.  The  orifice  of  the  internal  ear,  from  its  likeness 
to  the  eye  of  a  needle. 

Cya'sma.     Spots  on  the  skin  of  pregnant  women. 

Cyathi'scus.  (From  kvoOos,  a  cup.)  The  hollow 
part  of  a  probe,  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  small  spoon, 
as  an  ear-picker. 

Cy'bitos.     See  Cubitus. 

Cy'bitum.    See  Cubitus. 

Cy'bitus.     See  Cubitus. 

Cyboi'des.     See  Cuboidcs. 

CYCAS.  (Ku/cas,  of  Theophrastus.  The  name  of  a 
palm,  said  to  grow  in  Ethiopia.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  one  of  the  Palma  pinnatifolia,  of  Lin- 
naeus- but  afterward  removed  by  him  to  the  f dices. 

Cycas  circin-alis.  The  systematic  name  of  a 
palm-tree  which  affords  a  sago,  called  also  Sagus ; 
Sa<ru — a  dry  fecula,  obtained  from  the  pith  ol  this 
pafm.'in  the  islands  of  Java,  Molucca,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  same  substance  is  also  brought  from  the 
West  Indies,  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  brought  from  the 
East.  Sago  becomes  soft  and  transparent  by  boiling 
in  water,  and  forms  a  light  and  agreeable  liquid,  much 
recommended  in  febrile,  phthisical  and  calculous  dis- 
orders, &c.  To  make  it  palatable,  it  is  customary  to 
add  to  it,  when  boiled  or  softened  with  water,  some 
lemon  juice,  sugar,  and  wine. 

i    Cy'ceum.     (From  kukooi,  to  mis.)      Cyceon.     A 
mixture  of  the  consistence  of  pap. 
Cy'ctMA.    (From  kukou),  to  mix.)    So  called  from 
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the  mixture  of  the  ore  with  lead,  by  which  litharge  1* 
made. 

CY'CLAMEN.  (From  kvkXoc,  circular ;  either  on 
account  of  the  round  form  of  the  leaves,  or  of  the 
roots.)    Cyclamen.  . 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linniean 
system.     Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  sow-bread.  See 
Oyelameh  Europtrum. 

Cyclamen  europium.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  sow-bread.  Arthanita  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
The  root  is  a  drastic  purge  and  errhine  ;  and  by  the 
common  people  it  has  been  used  to  procure  abortion. 

Cycli'scus.  (From  kvk>.oc,  a  circle.)  An  instru- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  formerly  used  for 
scraping  the  rotten  bones. 

Cycli'smus.     (From  kvk\os,  a  circle.)    A  lozenge. 

Cyci.opiio'ria.  (From  kvkXoc,  a  circle,  and  0£pu>, 
to  bear.)  The  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  other 
fluids. 

Cyclo'pion.  (From  kukAooj,  to  surround,  and  ejdy, 
the  eve.)     The  white  of  the  eve. 

CY'CLOS.  Cyclus.  A  circle.  Hippocrates  uses 
this  word  to  signify  the  cheeks,  and  the  orbits  of  the 
eyes. 

('vexus  mktasynciuticus.  A  long  protracted 
course  of  remedies,  persisted  in  with  a  view  of  restor- 
ing the  particles  of  the  body  to  such  a  state  as  is  neces- 
sary  to  health. 

CYDO'NIA.  (From  Cydon,  a  town  in  Crete,  where 
the  tree  grows  wild.)    The  quince-tree.    See  Pyrus 

Cyuonium  malum.  The  quince.  See  Pyrus  cy- 
donia. 

CYE'MA.    (From  kuio,  to  bring  forth.)    Parturition. 

Cyli'cbnis.  (From*  kv\iI,  a  cup.)  A  gallipot  or 
vessel  to  hold  medicines. 

Cylindrical  Leaf.    See  Leaf. 

CYLI'NDllUS.  (From  Kv\tui,  to  roll  round.)  A 
cylinder.  A  tent  for  a  wound,  equal  at  the  top  and 
bottom. 

Cyllo'sis.  (From  kuAXow,  to  make  lame.)  A  tibia 
or  leg  bending  outwards. 

Cy'lus.  (From  kuXAoui,  to  make  lame.)  In  Hip- 
pocrates, it  is  one  affected  with  a  kind  of  luxation, 
which  bends  outwards,  and  is  hollowed  inward.  Such 
a  defect  in  the  tibia  is  called  Cyllosis,  and  the  person 
to  whom  it  belongs,  is  called  by  the  Latins  Varus, 
which  term  is  opposed  to  Valgus. 

CYMA.  A  cyme.  A  species  of  inflorescence  of 
plants,  consisting  of  several  flower-stalks,  all  spring- 
ing from  one  centre  or  point,  but  each  stalk  is  variously 
subdivided;  and  in  this  last  respect,  a  cyme  differs 
essentially  from  an  umbel,  the  subdivisions  of  the  lat- 
ter being  formed  like  its  primary  divisions,  of  several 
stalks  springing  from  one  point.  This  difference  is  of 
great  importance  in  nature.  The  mode  of  inflores- 
cence agrees  also  with  a  corymbus  in  general  aspect ; 
but  in  tlie  latter  the  primary  stalks  have  no  common 
centre,  though  the  partial  ones  may  sometimes  be  um- 
bellate, which  last  case  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  a 
cyme. 

From  its  division  into  primary  stalks  or  branches,  it 
is  distinguished  into, 

1.  Trifid  ;  as  in  Sedum  acre. 

2.  Quadrifid;  as  in  Crassula  rubens. 

3.  Tripartite,  having  three  less  cymes;  as  in 
Sambucus  ebvlus. 

4.  Quinquipartite ;  as  in  Sambucus  nigra. 

5.  Sessile,  or  without  stalk ;  as  in  Onaphalium  fru- 
tescens. 

Comus  sanguinea  and  sericea  afford  examples  of  the 
Cyma  nuda.  • 

'Cymato'deh.  Is  applied  by  Galen  and  others  to  an 
unequal  fluctuating  pulse. 

Cy'mba.  (From  kvuSoc,  hollow.)  A  boat,  pinnace, 
or  skiff.  A  bone  of  the  wrist  is  so  called,  from  its 
supposed  likeness  to  a  skiff.    See  Naviculars  os. 

CYMBIFORMI9.  (From  cymba,  a  boat  or  skiff 
and  forma,  likeness.)  Skiff  or  boat-like.  Applied  to 
the  seeds  of  the  Calendula  officinalis. 

CY'MINUM.    See  Cuminum. 

CYMOPHANE.     See  Chrysoberyl. 

Cymosus.  Having  the  character  of  a  cyme.  Ap- 
plied to  aggregate  flowers. 

CYNA'NCHE.  (From  kvuv,  a  dog,  and  ayyu,  to 
suffocate,  or  strangle  ;  so  called  from  dogs  being  said  to 
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be  subject  to  it.)  Sore  throat.  A  genus  of  disease  In 
the  class  Pyrexia,  and  order  Phlegmasia  of  Cullen. 
It  is  known  by  pain  and  redness  of  the  throat,  attend- 
ed wun  a  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  breathing. 

The  species  of  this  disease  are!— 

1.  Cynanche  trachealis ;  Cynanche  laryngea;  Suffo- 
catio  slridula  ;  Jingina  pernicwsa ;  Asthma  infant- 
um; Cynanche  striduta  ;  Morbus  strangulaturius ; 
Catarrhus  svffocatius  ;  Barbadensis  ;  Jingina  poly- 
posa  sivc  membranacea.  The  croup.  A  disease  that 
mostly  attacks  infants,  who  are  suddenly  seized  with 
a  difficulty  of  breathing  and  a  erouplng  noise:  it  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea 
that  induces  the  secretion  oi  a  very  tenacious  coagu- 
lable  lymph,  which  lines  (he  trachea  and  bronchia, 
and  impedes  respiration.  The  croup  does  not  appear 
to  be  contagious,  whatever  some  physicians  may  think 
to  the  contrary;  hut  it  sometimes  prevails  epidemi- 
cally: It  seems,  however,  peculiar  to  some  families; 
and  a  child  having  once  been  attacked,  is  very  liable 
to  its  returns.  It  is  likewise  peculiar  to  young  chil- 
dren, and  has  never  been  known  to  attack  a  person 
arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty. 

The  application  of  cold  seems  to  be  the  general 
cause  which  produces  this  disorder,  and  therefore  it 
occurs  more  frequently  in  the  winter  and  spring,  than 
in  the  other  seasons.  It  has  been  said,  that  it  is  most 
prevalent  near  the  sea-coast ;  but  it  is  frequently  nut 
with  in  inland  situations,  and  particularly  those  which 
are  marshy. 

Hoinr  days  previous  to  an  attack  of  the  disease,  the 
child  appears  drowsy,  inactive,  and  fretful;  the  eyes 
are  somewhat  suffused  and  heavy;  and  there  is  a 
cough,  which,  from  the'  first,  has  a  peculiar  shrill 
sound  ;  this,  in  the  course  of  two  days,  becomes  more 
violent  and  troublesome,  and  likewise  more  shrill. 
Every  fit  of  coughing  agitates  the  patient  very  much  ; 
the  face  is  flushed  and  swelled,  the  eyes  are  protube- 
rant, a  general  tremor  takes  place,  and  there  is  a  kind 
of  convulsive  endeavour  to  renew  respiration  at  the 
close  of  each  fit.  As  the  disease  advances,  a  constant 
difficulty  of  breathing  prevails,  accompanied  some- 
times with  a  swelling  and  inflammation  in  the  tonsils, 
inula,  and  velum  pendulum  palati ;  and  the  head  is 
thrown  back,  in  the  agony  of  attempting  to  escape  suf- 
focation. There  is  not  only  an  unusual  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  cough,  (something  between  the  yelping 
and  baiking  of  a  dog,)  but  respiration  is  performed 
with  a  hissing  noise,  as  if  the  trachea  was  closed  up 
by  some  slight  spongy  substance.  The  cough  is  gene- 
rally dry;  but  If  any  thing  is  spit  up,  it  has  cither  B 
purulent  appearance,  or  seems  to  consist  of  films  re- 
sembling portions  of  a  membrane.  Where  great  nau- 
sea and  frequent  retchings  prevail,  coagulated  matter 
of  the  same  nature  is  brought  up.  With  these  symp- 
toms, theie   is  much   thirst,  an   uneasy  sense   of  heat 

ma  the  whole  body,  a  continual  inclination  to  change 

from  place  to  place,  great  restlessness,  and  frequency 
of  the  pulse. 

In  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  respiration  be- 
comes mure  stride.lous,  and  is  performed  with  still 
greater  difficulty,  being  repeated  at  longer  periods,  and 
with  greater  exertions,  until  at  last  it  ceases  entirely. 

The  croup  generally  proves  fatal  by  suffocation,  in- 
duced either  by  spasm  affecting  the  glottis,  or  by  a 
quantity  of  matter  blocking  up  by  the  trachea  or  bron- 
chia ;  but  when  it  terminates  in  health,  it  is  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  inflammation,  by  a  ceasing  of  the  spasms, 
and  by  a  free  expectoration  of  the  matter  exuding  from 
the  trachea,  or  of  the  crusts  formed  there. 

The  disease  has,  in  a  few  instances,  terminated 
fatally  within  twenty-four  hours  after  its  attack  ;  but 
it  more  usually  happens,  that  where  it  proves  fatal,  it 
runs  on  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  Where  consider- 
able portions  of  the  membranous  films,  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  trachea,  are  thrown  up,  life  is  sometimes 
protracted  for  a  day  or  two  longer  than  would  other- 
wise have  happened. 

Dissections  of  children  who  have  died  of  the  croup, 
have  mostly  shown  a  preternatural  membrane,  lining 
the  whole  internal  suiface  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
trachea,  which  may  always  be  easily  separated  from 
the  proper  membrane.  There  is  likewise  usually  found 
a  good  deal  of  mucus,  with  a  mixture  of  pus,  in  the 
trachea  and  its  ramifications. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be  conducted  on 
(he  strictly  antiphlogistic  plan.    It  will  commonly  be 
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by  'lak'inV'bteodf  ^"T  "  "0t  VCry  y0UnS'  to  *<** 
oj   tailing  blood  from  the  arm,  or  the  jugular  vein  ■ 

the'ne  k"eC  iew1„T  ^W  alongtnSpartoV 
emeth'  i,',e,-,V  ,,''en  ,e  r,""t  t°  ^ve  a  nauseating 
«u  inS  'a  with  tartarized  antimony,  or  with 
tha  ,  J Z f,  TS]  *,h,S  "'a>'  be  followed  up  by  ca- 
thartics, diaphoretics,  digitalis,  &c.  Laree  blisters 
ought  to  be  applied  near  the  affected  pa^lnd  a  dis- 
charge kep, [  up  by  Bavilie  cerate,  or  other  stimulant 
dressing  Mercury, carried  speed  ly  to  salivation  has 
in  several  instances  arrested    the  progress  of    he' dis- 

tion'  Turti*  HE"*1  f"WW(li"S  lo  a  fatal  termina- 
tion.  As  the  inflammation  is  declining,  it  is  verv  im- 
portant that  free  expectoration  should  take  place  this 
may  be  promoted  by  nauseating  medicines,  by  inh'aluia 
steam,  and  by  stimulating  gargles ;  for  which  the  de- 
coction of  senua  is  particularly  recommended  Where 
there  is  much  wheezing,  an  occasional  emetic  may 
relieve  the  patient  considerably,  and  under  svinptoms 
of  threatening  suffocation,  the  operation  of'broncho- 
tomy  has  sometimes  saved  life. — Should  fits  of  spas- 
modic difficulty  of  breathing  occur  in  the  latter  pe- 
riods of  the  disease,  opium  joined  with  diaphoretics 
would  be  most  likely  to  do  good. 

'J.  Cynanche  tonsillaris.  The  inflammatory  quinsy, 
called  also  angina  inflammatoria.  In  this  complaint, 
the  inflammation  principally  occupies  the  tonsils;  but 
often  extends  through  the  wholemucous  membrane  of 
the  fauces,  so  as  essentially  to  interrupt  the  speech, 
respiration,  and  deglutition  of  the  patient. 

The  causes  which  usually  give  rise  lo  it  are,  expo- 
sure to  cold,  either  from  sudden  vicissitudes  of  wea- 
ther, from  being  placed  in  a  partial  current  of  air, 
wearing  damp  linen,  sitting  in  wet  rooms,  or  getting 
wel  in  tl„'  feet;  all  of  which  may  give  a  sudden  check 
to  perspiration.  It  principally  attacks  those  of  a  full 
and  plethoric  habit,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  cold 
climates,  occurring  usually  in  the  spring  and  autumn  ; 
whefeaathe  ulcerated  sore  throat  chiefly  attacks  those 
of  a  weak  irritable  habit,  and  is  most  prevalent  in 
warm  climates.  The  former  differs  from  the  latter 
likewise  in  not  being  contagious.  In  many  people 
there  seems  to  be  a  particular  tendency  to  this  dis- 
ease :  as  from  every  considerable  application  of  cold  it 
is  readily  induced. 

An  inflammatory  sore  throat  discovers  itself  by  a 
difficulty  of  swallowing  and  breathing,  accompanied  by 
a  redness  and  tumour  in  one  or  both  tonsils,  dryness  of 
the  throat,  foulness  of  the  tongue,  lancinating  pains  in 
the  parts  atfected,  a  frequent  but  difficult  excretion  of 
mucus,  and  some  small  degree  of  fever.  As  the  dis- 
ease advances,  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  breath- 
ing becomes  greater,  the  speech  is  very  indistinct,  the 
dryness  of  the  throat  and  thirst  increases,  the  tongue 
swells  and  is  incruated  with  a  dark  fur,  and  the  pulse 
is  full  and  frequent.  In  some  cases,  a  few  white, 
sloughy  spots  are  to  be  observed  on  the  tonsils.  If  the 
inflammation  proceeds  to  such  a  height  as  to  put  a 
total  stop  to  respiration,  the  face  will  become  livid,  the 
pulse  will  sink,  and  the  patient  will  quickly  be  de- 
stroyed. 

The  chief  danger  arising  from  this  species  of  quin- 
sy is,  the  inflammation  occupying  both  tonsils,  and 
proceeding  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  nourishment  for  the  support  of  nature  from 
being  taken,  or  to  occasion  suffocation  ;  but  this  seldom 
happens,  and  its  usual  termination  is  either  in  resolu- 
tion or  suppuration.  When  proper  steps  are  adopted, 
it  will  in  general  readily  go  off  by  the  former. 

Where  the  disease  has  proved  fatal  by  suffocation, 
little  more  than  a  highly  inflamed  state  of  the  parts  af- 
fected, with  sume  morbid  phenomena  in  the  head,  have 
been  observed  on  dissection.  .-h™ 

This  is  usually  a  complaint  not  reqim  S  er>  ac ti e 
,*,_„„,      [,-  however,  the  inflammation  run  high, 

in  a  t<J'e|a''.  ■""  f:      ,d  f,e  drawn  from  the  arm,  or 

gmumtj  0fb,°X-   but  still   more  frequently  leeches 

^inl^ir,  or  scarhying  the  tonsils  inayaflbrd 
will  be  rem  ■  A     (sm.uc  wUi  ()|,en  be  very 

SlSkSmSSL  apparently  check  the  progress  of 
■■-■1,1 :  likewise  cathartics  must  be  employed, 


rttaiSmrerics,  and  the  general  antiphlogistic  regimen. 

i  I  Iter  to  the  throat,  or  behind  the  neck,  sometimes 
i  ,; a  very  excellent  effect:  bul  in  milder  cases,  the  lini- 
men'tum  ammonia},  or  other  rubefacient  application, 
applied  every  six  or  eight  hours,  and  wearing  flannel 
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round  the  throat,  may  prodive  a  sufficient  determina- 
tion from  the  part  affected.  The  use  of  proper  gargles 
generally  contributes  materially  to  the  cure.  If  there 
be  much  tension  and  pain  in  the  fauces,  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  pQtassa  will  be  best;  otherwise  dilute  acids, 
a  weak  solution  of  alum,  &c  Should  thedisi 
ceed  to  suppuration,  warm  emollient  gargles  ought  10 
be  employed,  and  perhaps  similar  external  applications 
may  be  of  some  service:  but  it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant to  make  an  early  opening  into  the  abscess  for  the 
discharge  of  the  pus.  When  deglutition  i  p 
by  the  tumefaction  of  the  tonsils,  it  is  recommended 
to  exhibit  nutritious  clysters;  and  when  suffocation  is 
threatened,  an  emetic  or  inhaling  aether  may  cause  a 
rupture  of  the  abscess,  or  this  may  be  opened  :  but  if 
relief  be  not  thereby  obtained,  bronchotomy  will  be- 
come necassary. 

3.  Cynanche  pharyngca.  This  species  is  so  called 
when  the  pharynx  is  chiefly  affected.  Dr.  Wilson,  in 
his  Treatise  on  Febriie  Diseases,  includes  in  his  defi- 
nition of  cynanche  tonsillaris,  that  of  cynanche  pha- 
ryngea.  These  varieties  of  cynanche  differ  consider- 
ably when  they  are  exquisitely  formed.  But  the  one 
is  seldom  present  in  any  considerable  degree,  without 
being  attended  with  more  or  less  of  the  other.  Dr. 
Cullen  declares,  indeed,  that  he  never  saw  a  case  of 
true  cynanche  pharyngea  ;  that  is,  a  case  in  which  the 
inflammation  was  confined  to  the  pharynx;  it  con- 
stantly spread  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  tonsils 
and  neighbouring  parts.  Besides,  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment is,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  same  in  both 
cases.  And  if  we  admit  the  cynanche  pharyngea  to 
be  a  distinct  variety,  we  must  admit  another,  tin;  cy- 
nanche cesophagea;  for  inflammation  frequently  at- 
tacks the  oesophagus,  and  is  sometimes,  even  confined 
to  it. 

4.  Cynanche  parotiilea.  The  mumps.  A  swelling 
on  the  cheek  and  under  the  jaw,  extending  ovi  t  the 
neck,  from  inflammation  of  the  parotid  and  otherjsali- 
vary  glands,  rendering  deglutition,  or  even  respiration, 
sometimes  difficult,  declining  the  fourth  day.  Epide- 
mic and  contagious. 

The  disease  is  subject  to  a  metastasis  occasionally, 
in  females  to  the  mammee,  in  males  to  the  testes ;  ana 
in  a  few  instances,  repelled  from  these  parts,  it  lias 
affected  the  brain,  and  even  proved  fatal.  In  general, 
however,  the  disease  is  without  danger,  and  scarcely 
calls  for  medical  aid.  Keeping  a  flannel  over  the  part, 
and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  with  mild  laxatives, 
will  be  sufficient.  Should  the  mammee,  or  the  testes, 
be  affected,  more  active  evacuations  may  he  necessary 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  those  organs,  bleeding 
general  and  topical,  &c.  but  avoiding  cold  applications, 
lest  it  should  be  driven  to  the  brain.  And  where  tins 
part  is  unfortunately  attacked,  besides  the  means  ex- 
plained under  Phrenitis,  it  may  be  useful  to  endeavour 
to  recall  the  inflammation  to  its  former  seat  by  warm 
fomentations,  stimulant  liniments,  &c. 

5.  Cynanche  maligna.  The  malignant,  putrid,  or 
ulcerous  sore  throat.  Called  also  Cynanche  gangre- 
nosa ;  Angina  ulcerosa ;  Febris  epidemica  cum  angina 
ulcus'culosa ;  Angina  epidemica ;  Angina  gangre- 
nosa ■  Angina  suffocativa;  Angina  maligna.  This 
disease  is  "readily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  inflam- 
matory quincy,  by  the  soreness  and  specks  which  ap- 
pear in  the  fauces,  together  with  the  great  debility  of 
the  system,  and  small  fluttering  pulse,  which  ate  not 
to  be  observed  in  the  former.  In  the  inflammatory 
sore  throat  there  is  always  great  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing, a  considerable  degree  of  tumour,  with  a  tendency 
in  the  parts  affected  to  suppurate,  and  a  hard,  full 
pulse.  Moreover  in  the  former  affection  the  disease  is 
seated  principally  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  throat ;  whereas  in  the  latter  the  inflam- 
mation chiefly  occupies  the  glandular  parts. 

The  putrid  sore  throat  often  arises  from  a  peculiar 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  so  becomes  epidemical ; 
making  its  attacks  chiefly  on  children,  and  those  of  a 
weak  relaxed  habit.  It  is  produced  likewise  by  con- 
tagion as  it  is  found  to  run  through  a  whole  family, 
when  'it  has  once  seized  any  person  in  it:  and  it  proves 
often  fatal,  particularly  to  those  in  an  infantile  state. 

It  appears  however,  that  under  this  head  two  differ- 
ent complaints  have  been  included  ;  the  one,  especially 
fatal  to  children,  is  an  aggravated  form  of  scarlatina ; 
the  other,  a  combination  of  inflammation  of  the  fauces 
with  typhus  fever  ;  the  former  is  perhaps  always,  the 
380 
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latter  certainly  often,  contagious.  See  Scarlatina  and 
Typhus. 

CYNA'NCHICA.  (Cinanchicus ;  from  KvvayxVt 
the  quincy.)     Medicines  which  relieve  a  quincy. 

Cynanthro'pia.  (From  Kvtov,  a  dog,  and  avdptonos, 
a  man.)  It  is  used  by  Bellini,  De  Morbis  Capuas,  to 
express  a  particular  kind  of  melancholy,  when  men 
fancy  themselves  changed  into  dogs,  and  imitate  their 
actions. 

Cy'nara.     See  Cinara. 

Cynarocepiialus.  (From  Kivapa,  the  artichoke, 
and  KttpaXn,  a  head.)  Having  a  head  like  the  Cinara, 
or  artichoke ;  as  the  thistle,  globe  thistle,  burdock,  blue 
bottle. 

Cy'nchmb.  Kuyxvij-  A  vessel  of  any  kind  to 
hold  medicines  in. 

CYNOCRA'MBE.    (From  kviov,  a  dog,  and  Kpau6n, 

cabbage  ;  an  herb  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  with  which  dogs 

lid   to  physic  themselves.)     See  Mercurialis  pe- 

Cyno'ctanuM.     (From  kviov,  a  dog,  and  K'/ctvio,  to 
kill)     A  species  of  aconituin,  said  to  destroy  dogs. 
■  hi in  napellus. 

Cynoc  y'tisis.  (From  kviov,  a  dog,  and  fcvjiao;, 
the  cytisis:  so  named  because  it  was  said  to  cure  the 
distemper  of  doss.)     The  dog-rose.     See  Rosa  canina. 

CYNODE'CTOS.  (From  kviov,  a  dog,  and  oWu, 
to  bile.)  So  Dioscorides  calls  a  person  bit  by  a  mad 
dog. 

•Cynode'smion.  (From  kviov,  a  dog,  and  Seio,  to 
bind  ;  so  named  because  in  dogs  it  is  very  discernible 
and  strong.)  A  ligature  by  which  the  prepuce  is 
bound  to  the  glands.    See  Frwnum. 

CYNODO'NTES.  (KvvoiovTts  :  from  kviov,  a  dog, 
and  oSovs,  a  tooth.)    The  canine  teeth.    See  Teeth. 

CYNOGLO'SSUM.  (From  kviov,  a  dog,  and 
yAwffira,  a  tongue ;  so  named  from  its  supposed  re- 
semblance.)   Hound's  tongue. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  tJie  Linntsan 
system.     Class,  Pciitiinilria;  Order,  Mmiogyiita. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  hound's  tongue. 
See  Cynoglossum  officinale. 

Cynoglossum  officinale.  Tlie  systematic  name 
for  hound's  tongue.  Cynoglossum;  Lingua  canin a  ; 
Cynoglossum — staminibus  corolla  brevioribus ;  foliis 
luto  lanceolatis  tomentosis,  sessilibus,  of  Linnams. 
It  possesses  narcotic  powers,  but  is  seldom  employed 
medicinally.  Acids  are  said  to  counteract  the  ill 
effects  of  an  over-dose  more  speedily  than  any  thing 
else,  after  clearing  the  stomach. 

Cyno'lophus.  (From  kv(ov,  a  dog,  and  Ao#oc,  a 
protuberance :  so  called  because  in  dogs  they  are  pecu- 
liarly eminent.)  The  asperities  and  prominences  of 
the  vertebra;. 

CYNOLY'SSA.  (From  kv(ov,  a  dog,  and  Xvcan, 
madness.)     Canine  madness. 

CYNOMO'RIUM.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Monatcia;  Order, 
Monandria. 

Cynomorium  coccineum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Fungus  mclitensis  ;  improperly  called  a  fungus 
It  is  a  small  plant  which  grows  only  on  a  little  rock  ad 
joining  Malta.  A  drachm  of  the  powder  is  given  for 
a  dose  in  dysenteries  and  haemorrhages,  and  with 
remarkable  success. 

CYNORE'XIA.  (From  kviov,  a  dog,  and  opchs, 
appetite.)  A  voracious  or  canine  appetite.  See  Bu 
limia. 

CYNO'SBATOS.    See  Cynosbatus. 

CYNOSBATUS.  (From  kviov,  a  dog,  and  ^oc, 
a  thorn :  so  called  because  dogs  are  said  to  be  attracted 
by  its  smell.)     The  dog-rose.     See  Rosa  canina. 

Cynospa'stum.  (From  kviov,  a  dog,  and  o-iraio  to 
attract.)     See  Rosa  canina. 

CYOPHO'RIA.  (From  kvos,  a  foetus,  and  d£pu)  to 
bear.)    Pregnancy.  ' 

Cypari'ssus.    See  Cupressus. 

CVTERUS.  (From  Kvirapos,  a  little  round  vessel 
which  its  roots  are  said  to  resemble.)  Cyperus.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linuaean  system 
Class,  Triandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Cyperus  esculentus.  The  rush-nut.  This  nlant 
is  a  native  of  Italy,  where  the  fruit  is  collected  and 
eaten,  and  said  to  be  a  greater  delicacy  than  the 
I  ohesnut. 

I     Cyperus  longus.    The  systematic  and  pharmaco 
I  pceial  name  of  the  English  galangale.  Cyperus— culmo 
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triquetro  folioso,  umbella  foliosa  supra  decomposila; 
pedunculis  nudis,  spicis  alternis,  of  Linnreus.  The 
smell  of  the  root  of  this  plain  is  aromatic,  and  its  taste 
warm,  and  sometimes  bitter.  It  is  now  totally  fallen 
into  disuse. 

Cypkrus  rotundus.  This  species,  the  round  cype- 
rus,  Cyperus — ctdmo  triquetro  subnado,  umbella  de- 
composita ;  spicis  alternis  linearibus,  of  Linnams,  is 
generally  preferred  to  the  former,  being  a  more  grate- 
fully aromatic  bitter.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  stomachic. 
CYP11ELLA.  A  peculiar  sort  of  pit  or  pore  on  the 
under  side  of  the  frond,  in  that  section  of  lichens 
called  stricta. 

CYPHOMA.    (From  iroir7(j,  to  bend.)    A  gibbosity, 
or  curvature  of  the  spine. 
CYPHO'SIS.    An  incurvation  of  the  spine. 
CYPRESS.    See  Cyprus. 
Cypress  spurge.     See  Ksula  minor. 
Cy'prinum.  oleum.    Flowers  of  cypress,  calamus, 
cardamoms,  Sec.  boiled  in  olive  oil,  now  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Cy'prium.  (From  oirpos,  Cyprus,  an  island  where 
it  is  said  formerly  W  have  abounded.)     Copper. 

CY'PRUS.     (So  called  from  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
where    it  grew  abundantly.)      The   cypress-tree,  or 
i  privet. 
[CYPUCEITE.    Petrifaction  of  a  Cyprcea  or  Cow- 
rey.     See  Ora-anic  relics.    A.] 

CY'PSELIS.  (From  Kv\pc>,v,  a  beehive.)  The 
aperture  of  the  ear,  also  the  wax  of  the  ear. 

Cyrcne'sis.  (From  KvpKvaw,  to  mix.)  A  mixture, 
or  composition. 

Cyrto'ma.     (From  kvp7os,  curved.)     1.  An  unna- 
tural convex  tumour. 
8.  Tympanites. 

Cyrtono'sus.     (From  tcvplos,  curved,  and  vocos,  a 
disease.)     1:  The  rickets. 
J    (  urved  spine. 

CYRTOSIS.  (Cyrtosis,  is.  f.;  from  /cuproy,  cvrvus, 
inevrvus,  gibbosus,  and  among  the  ancients  particu- 
larly imputed  recurvation  of  the  spine,  or  posterior 
crookedness,  as  AopcWis,  imputed  procurvalion  of  the 
head  and  shoulders,  or  anterior  crookedness.)  The 
name  of  a  annus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology. 
Class,  Eccritica ;  Order,  Mesotica.  Contortion  of  the 
bones;  denned,  head  bulky,  especially  anteriorly  ;  sta- 
ture short  and  incurvatcd;  flesh  flabby,  pale,  and 
wrinkled.  It  has  two  species,  Cyrtosis  rhachia,  and 
C.  cretenismus.,  cretenism. 

Cy'ssarus.  (From  kwoj,  the  anus.)  The  intes- 
tinuni  rectum  is  so  called,  because  it  reaches  to  the 
anus. 

Cysso'tis.  (From  kvoos,  the  anus.)  An  inflamma- 
tion of  thi'  anus. 

(  VSTEOLl'THUS.     (Prom  kv?is,  the  bladder,  and 
Xi0os,  a  stone.)    A  stone  in  the  bladder,  cither  urinary 
or  gall-bladder. 
Cy'sthus.    Kvcdos-    The  anus. 
CYSTIC.     (Cysticus;  from  kv?is,  a  bag.)    Belong- 
ing to  the  urinary  or  gall-bladder. 
Cystic'dcct.    See  Ductus  cysticus. 
Cystic  oxide.    A  peculiar  animal  product  disco- 
vered by  Dr.  Wollaston.    See  Calculus,  urinnry. 

Cy'stica.  (Cysticus;  from  kvs-'S,  the  bladder.) 
Remedies  for  diseases  of  the  bladder. 

CY'STIDES.     (Cystis,  idis.  f. ;  from  kv?is,  a  bag.) 
Encysted  tumours. 
CYSTIPHLO'GIA.    (From  kv?is,  the  bladder,  and 
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tfXtyw,  to  burn.)  An  •inflammation  in  the  bladdet 
See  <  ystttis. 

CY.STIRiui.VGIA.  (From  kvTi{,  the  bladder,  and 
PVl  v^!n?ubUrf  f0rtb")     A  '1'scliarge  from  the  bladder. 

o    'pi.i     -     (KuS"'s'  a  haS)     1.  Cyst  or  bladder. 

2.   The  urinary  bladder. 

i,i'nn?f  mtm.bra?ous  or  c>'st  surrounding  or  contain 
mg  any  morbid  substance. 

Cystis  choledocha.     See  Gall-bladder 

Cystis  fellea.     See  Gall-bladder 

rvSSrSJS*"/*;  See  Vrinam  "adder. 
mh-  «•:,  i,  (,,rom  m^>  the  bladder.)  Inflam- 
manon  of  the  bladder.  A  genus  of  disease  arranged 
by  Cullcn  IB  the  class  Pyrexia,  and  otder  Phlegmasia. 
It  is  known  by  gnat  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder, 
attended  with  fever  and  hard  pulse,  a  frequent  and 
painful  discharge  of  urine,  or  a  suppression,  and  gene- 
rally tenesmus.  Tins  is  rarely  a  primary  disease,  and 
when  it  occurs,  the  above  character  of  it  will  readily 
point  it  out.  There  also  is  frequently  nausea  and 
vomiting,  and,  in  some  cases,  delirium.  It  most 
generally  arises  in  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the 
adjacent  parts,  or  from  calculi  in  the  bladder.  The 
treatment  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Nephritis ;  which 
see.  When  suppression  of  urine  attends,  the  catheter 
must  be  occasionally  introduced. 

CYSTOOE'LE.  (From  kuj-ic,  the  bladder,  and 
KjjXr},  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  formed  by  the  prolusion 
of  tiie  urinary  bladder. 

CYSTOLI'THICUS,  (From  irog-ic,  the  bladder,  and 
\$oi,  a  stone.)     Having  a  stone  in  the  bladder. 

CYSTOPHLEGICUS.  (From  kv$is,  the  bladder, 
and  0Acyu),  to  bum.)  An  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

CI  STOPIILEGMA'TIOCS.  (From  mips,  the  blad- 
der, and  <j>\cYpa,  phlegm.)  Having  matter  or  mucus 
in  the  bladder. 

CYSTOPRO'CTICUS.  (From  «ir(y,  the  bladder, 
and  apuxlos,  the  anus,  or  rectum.)  A  disease  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum. 

CYSTOPTO'SIS.  (From  ictis-iy,  the  bladder,  and 
zsiirlw,  to  fall.)  A  protrusion  of  the  inner  membrane 
of  the  bladder,  through  the  urethra. 

CYSTQSPA'STICOtS.  (From  (ct>r«fc  the  bladder, 
and  ciraffua,  a  spasm.)  A  spasm  in  the  sphincter  of 
the  bladder. 

CYSTOSPYTCUS.  (From  kv?is,  the  bladder,  and 
jzvov,  pus.)     Purulent  matter  in  the  bladder. 

CYSTOTIIROMBOI'DES.  (From  kv?is,  the  blad- 
der, and  dpoiiBog,  a  coagulation  of  blood.)  A  concre- 
tion of  grumous  blood  in  the  bladder. 
'  CYSTOTO'MIA.  (From  icv?is,  the  bladder,  and 
Ituvw,  to  cut.)  The  operation  of  cutting  or  piercing 
the  bladder. 

Cy'thion.    An  eve-wash. 

CY'TINUS.  (Perhaps,  as  Martyn  suggests,  from 
kvIivoi,  a  name  given  by  Theophrastus  to  the  blos- 
soms of  the  pomegranate,  ihe  calyx  of  which  the  flower 
in  question  resembles  in  shape.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class,  Gynandria;  Order,  Octandria  of 
Linnaais. 

Cytincs  hypocistis.  Rape  of  Cystus.  A  fleshy 
pale-yellowish  plant,  parasitical  on  the  roots  of  several 
species  of  cystus  in  the  south  of  Europe,  from  which 
the  succus  hypocistidus  is  obtained. 

Cytiso-genista.  Common  broom.  See  Spartium 
scoparium. 

Cyzemer.    A  swelling  of  the  wrists. 

Cyzice'nus.    A  plaster  for  wounds  of  the  nerves. 
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■  «ACNE'RUS.  (From  Saicvo),  to  bite.)  Biting.  Pun- 
•*-*gent.  An  epithet  for  a  sharp  eye-wash,  composed 
of  burnt  copper,  pepper,  cadmia,  myrrh,  and  opium. 

Dacry'dium.  (From  tWpu,  a  tear.)  The  inspis- 
sated juice  of  scammony,  in  small  drops,  and  there- 
fore called  a  tear. 

DACRYGELO'SIS.  (From  tWpi>(i>,  to  weep,  and 
yiXaia,  to  laugh.)  A  species  of  insanity,  in  which  the 
patient  weeps  and  laughs  at  the  same  time. 

Dacryo'des.  (From  daupvu,  to  weep.)  A  sanious, 
or  weeping  ulcer. 


DACRYO'MA.  (From  SaKpva,  to  weep.)  •»  *,—...j 
of  one  or  more  of  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  causing  an 
effusion  of  tears. 

Dactyle  thra  (From  laxlvAos,  a  finger.)  A 
species  of  bougies  shaped  like  a  finger,  to  excite 
vomiting. 

Daityik'tus.  (From  SaxJvXos,  the  date.)  The 
hermodactyl.     See  Hermodactylus. 

Da'ctyliits.  (From  Sax'/vAoi,  a  finger.)  A  round 
pastil,  troche,  or  lozenge,  shaped  like  a  finger. 

DA'CTYLUS.    (From  SaxJvXos,  a  finger ;  so  called 
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from  the  likeness  of  its  fruit  to  a  finger.)    1   A  fineer 
See  Digitus.  s.    • 

2.  The  date.     See  Phcenix  dactylifera. 
DjE'DIUM.    (From  dais,  a  torch.    A  small  torch  or 
candle.    A  bougie. 

D^EMONOMA'NIA.  (From  taiuuv,  a  demon, 
and  itavta,  madness.)  That  species  of  melancholy 
where  the  patient  supposes  himself  to  be  possessed  bv 
devils.  ' 

DAISY.     See  Bellis  perennis. 
Daisy,  ox-eye.    See  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum. 
DALE,  Samuel,  was  born  in  1659.    After  practisin™ 
as  an  apothecary,  he  became  a  licentiate  of  the  col- 
lege of  physicians,  and  settled  at  Booking,  where  lie 
continued  till  his  death  in  1739.    He  was  also  chosen  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     In  1693,  he  published 
ins     Fharmacologia,"  an  Introduction  lo  the  Materia 
Medica,  which  he  afterward  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proved; the  work  was  well    received,  and   passed 
through  many  editions.    He  also  gave  a  good  account 
of  the  natural  productions  about  Harwich  and  Dover 
Court. 
Damask  rose.    See  Rosa  ccntifo.Ua. 
Damna'tus.      (From  damno,  to  condemn.)      The 
dry  useless  feces,  left  in  a  vessel  after  the  moisture  has 
been  distilled  from  it,  is  called  terra  dainnata,  or  caput 
mortuum. 

DAMSON. 
domestica. 

(DANA,  James  Freeman,  M.  D.,  was  the  oldest 
son  of  Luther  Dana,  Esq.,  and  was  born  in  Amherst, 
in  the  state  of  New-Hampshire,  in  September  1793. 
After  his  graduation,  he  commenced  the  study  of  me- 
dicine under  Dr.  John  Gortia'm.at  that  time  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  Harvard  University.  In  the  year 
1815,  before  he  had  completed  his  professional  studies, 
he  had  become  so  well  known  as  a  practical  chemist, 
that  he  was  selected  by  the  University  to  go  to  London, 
as  an  agent,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  new  appa- 
ratus for  the  chemical  department.  While  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  remained  several  months,  he  prose- 
cuted the  study  of  chemistry  in  the  Laboratory  of 
Accum,  a  celebrated  operative  chemist. 

With  Dartmouth  College  he  remained  connected,' in 
the  capacity  of  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  until  the  year 
1820,  when  he  received  the  appointment  of  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  in  the  same  institution. 
This  office  he  held  until  the  year  1826 ;  and  those  who 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hearing  his  admirable  lectures, 
will  long  remember  with  what  ability  and  success  he 
discharged  its  duties.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Board  of  Visiters  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point;  and,  immediately  after  his  return  from 
the  discharge  of  this  duty,  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  New-York.  This 
appointment,  which  opened  a  wide  field  for  the  ex- 
ertion of  his  talents,  he  readily  accepted,  and  removed 
with  his  family  to  the  city,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year.  About  six  months  after  his  removal  to  New- 
York,  he  sunk  under  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  at  the 
early  age  of  33,  and  when  just  entering  upon  an  ex- 
tended sphere  of  usefulness  and  honour. 

His  principal  publications  were  the  following,  viz. 
"Outlines  of  the  Mineralogy  and  Geolpffy  of  Boston 
and  its  Vicinity :"    "  Epitome  of  Chemical  Philoso- 
phy:"  "Report  on  a  singular  Disease  of  horned  Cat- 
tle, in  the  Town  of  Burton,  New-Hampshire."   Besides 
these  publications,  he  contributed  several  papers  to  the 
American   Journal   of    Science,    the    New-England 
Journal  of  Medicine,  and  the  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History  of  New- York,  some  of  them  of  very 
considerable  merit,  and  some  of  which  have  been  re- 
printed in  Europe." — Thatch.  Med.  Biog.    A.] 
DANDELION.    See  Leontodon  Taraxacum. 
DANDRLF.    See  Pityriasis. 
DANEWORT.     See  Sambucus  Ebulus. 
DAOURITE.    A  variety  of  red  schorl  from  Siberia. 
DA'PHNE.      (Daphne,  SaQvn;  from  &ao>,  to  burn, 
and  (puvn,  a  noise:  because  of  the  noise   it  makes 
when  burnt.)    The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linmean  system.     Class,   Octandtia;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia.    The  laurel,  or  bay-tree. 

Daphne  alpina.  Chamalca;  Chamclaa.  This 
species  of  dwarf  olive-tree  is  said  to  be  purgative  in 
the  dose  of  3jj,  and  is  sometimes  given  by  country 
people.  The  French  chemists  have  lately  examined  it 
chemically.  See  Daphnin. 
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2.  The  mezereon  is  also  so  called,  because  It  has 
leaves  like  tile  olive-tree.     See  Daphne  mczcreum. 

Daphne., flax-leaved.     See  Daphne  •.'milium. 

Daphne  gnidiu.m.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  which  affords  the  Garou  bark.  Daphne: — pani- 
culaterminali  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  acuminaiit  of 
Linna-us.  Thymclcea;  Oneoron.  Spurge-flax;  Flax- 
leaved  Daphne.  Garou  bark,  which  very  much  re- 
sembles that  of  our  mezereum,  is  to  be  immersed  in 
vinegar  for  about  an  hour  before  it  is  wanted  ;  a  small 
piece,  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  thus  steeped,  is  applied 
to  the  arm  or  any  other  part,  and  renewed  once  a  day 
in  winter  and  twice  in  summer.  It  produces  a  serous 
exudation  from  the  skin  without  irritating  or  blistering. 
It  is  recommended,  and  is  in  frequent  use  in  France 
and  Russia,  against  some  diseases  of  the  eye3. 

Daphne  laureola.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
spurge  laurel.  Laureola  daphnoides.  The  bark  of 
this  plant  is  recommended  to  excite  a  discharge  from 
the  skin,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  Daphne  gni- 
dium. 

Damne  mezereum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
mezereon.  Spurge-olive;  Widow-wail.  Mezereum. 
Daphne— Jloribus  gcssilibus  ternis  cuulims,  foliis  lan- 
ceolatis  deciduis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  extreme- 
ly acrid,  especially  when  fresh,  and,  if  retained  in  the 
mouth,  excites  great  and  long-continued  heat  and  in- 
flammation, particularly  of  the  mouth  and  fauces;  the 
berries,  grana  cnidii  of  old  writers,  also  have  the 
samceflects,  and,  when  swallowed,  prove  a  powerful 
corrosive  poison,  not  only  toman,  but  to  dogs,  wolves, 
and  foxes.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  the  part  employed 
medicinally  in  the  decoct  am.  sarsaparilla  compositum, 
intended  to  assist  mercury  in  resolving  nodes  and  other 
obstinate  symptoms  of  syphilis.  The  antisyphilitic 
virtues  of  mezereum,  however,  have  been  by  many 
writers  very  justly  doubted.  "  The  result  of  my  own 
experience  (says  Mr.  Pearson,  of  the  Lock  Hospital) 
by  no  means  accords  with  (he  representation  given  of 
this  root  by  former  writers.  From  all  that  I  have  been 
able  to  collect,  in  the  course  of  many  years'  observa- 
tion, I  feel  myself  authorized  to  assert,  unequivocally 
that  the  mezereum  has  not  the  power  of  curing  the' 
venereal  disease  in  any  one  stage,  or  under  any  one 
form.  If  a  decoction  of  this  root  should  ever  reduce 
a  venereal  node,  where  no  mercury  has  been  previ- 
ously given,  yet  the  patient  will  by  no  means  be  ex- 
empted from  the  necessity  of  employing  mercury  for 
as  long  a  space  of  time,  and  in  as  large  a  quantity,  as 
if  no  mezereum  had  been  taken.  With  respect  to  the 
power  it  is  said  to  possess,  of  alleviating  the  pain,  and 
diminishing  the  bulk  of  membraneous  nodes,  tfothing 
peculiar  and  appropriate  can  be  ascribed  to  the  meze- 
reum on  these  accounts,  since  we  obtain  the  same 
good  etl'ects  from  sarsaparilla,  guaiacum,  volatile  alkali, 
blistering  plasters,  &c.  Nevertheless,  venereal  nodes, 
which  have  subsided  under  the  use  of  any  of  these 
articles  of  the  materia  medica,  will  appear  again,  and 
often  with  additional  symptoms,  if  a  full  and  effica- 
cious course  of  mercury  be  not  submitted  to.  It  has 
indeed,  been  alleged,  that  mezereum  always  alleviates 
the  pain  occasioned  by  a  venereal  node,  and  generally 
reduces  it,  where  the  periosteum  only  is  affected;  and 
that  it  seldom  fails  of  removing  those  enlargements  of 
the  periosteum  which  have  not  yielded  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  mercury. 

That  some  instances  of  success,  in  cases  like  these 
may  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  those  who  made  tne 
assertion,  it  would  not  become  me  to  deny ;  but  I  have 
met  with  few  such  agreeable  evidence's  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  medicine.  I  have  given  the  mezereum  in  the 
form  of  a  simple  decoction,  and  also  as  an  ingredient 
in  compound  decoctions  cf  the  woods,  in  many  cases 
where  no  mercury  had  been  previously  employed  but 
never  with  advantage  to  a  single  patient.  I  have'also 
tried  it,  m  numerous  instances,  after  the  completion  of 
a  course  of  mercury  ;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  two 
cases,  where  the  thickened  state  of  the  periosteum  was 
removed  during  the  exhibition  of  it,  I  never  saw  the 
least  benefit  derived  from  taking  this  medicine  In  a 
lew  rases  of  anomalous  pains,  which  I  supposed  wert 
derived  from  irregularities  during  a  mercurial  course 
the  mezereum  was  of  service,  after  I  had  tried  Hip 
common  decoction  of  the  woods  without  success  •  hut 
even  in  this  description  of  cases,  I  have  always  founH 
it  a  very  uncertain  remedy.  I  have  made  trial  of  thi» 
vegetable  in  a  great  number  of  scrofulous  cases  where 
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the  membrane?  covering  the  bones  were  in  a  diseased 
etate,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  oik-  single  patient  obtain- 
ed any  evident  and  material  benefit  iron.  it. 

rhelate  Dr.  Cullen,  whose  reports  may  justly  claim 
attention  from  all  medical  men,  when  treating  of  the 
me/.ereiim,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  savs,  "I  have  fre- 
quently employed  it  in  several  cutaneous  affections, 
and  sometimes  with  success."  it  were  to  have  been 
wished,  that  the  professor  of  medicine  had  specified 
what  those  diseases  of  the  skin  were,  in  which  the 
mezereum  was  sometimes  employed  with  success ;  for, 
if  I  except  an  instance  or  two  of  lepra,  in  which  the 
decoction  of  this  plant  conferred  a  temporary  benefit, 
I  have  very  seldom  found  it  possessed  of  medicinal 
virtue,  either  in  syphilis,  or  in  the  sequelae  of  that  dis- 
ease, in  scrofula  or  in  cutaneous  affections.  Indeed 
the  mezereum  is  of  so  acrimonious  a  nature,  often  pro- 
ducing heat  and  other  disagreeable  sensations  in  the 
fauces,  and,  on  many  occasions,  disordering  the  prims 
vile,  that  I  dp  not  often  subject  my  patients,  to  the  cer- 
tain Inconveniences  which  are  connected  with  the  pri- 
mary ell'ects  of  this  medicine,  as  they  are  rarely  com- 
pensated by  any  other  important  and  useful  qualities." 

DAPHNEL'JB'ON.  (From  iadtvtj,  the  laurel,  and 
t\aiov,  oil.)    The  oil  of  bay-berries. 

DAPHNIN.  The  bitter  principle  of  the  Daphne 
alpina,  discovered  by  Vauquelin.  From  the  alkoholic 
infusion  of  this  bark,  the  resin  was  separated  by  its 
concentration.  On  diluting  the  tincture  with  water, 
filtering  and  adding  acetate  of  lead,  a  yellow  dap/mate 
Of  lead  fell,  from  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  sepa- 
rated the  lead,  and  left  the  daphuiu  in  small  trans- 
parent  crystals.  They  are  hard,  of  a  grayish  colour, 
a  bitter  taste  when  heated,  evaporate  in  acrid  acid 
vapours,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  moderately  in 
boiling  water.  It  is  stated,  that  its  solution  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  acetate  of  lead  :  yet  acetate  of  lead  is  em- 
ployed in  the  first  process  to  throw  it  down. 

Dapbni'tis.  (From  SaQvij,  the  laurel.)  A  sort  of 
cassia  resembling  the  laurel. 

DAPHNOI'DES.  (From  <5a0w7,  the  laurel,  and  aSos, 
a  likeness.)  The  herb  spurge  laurel.  See  Daphne 
•laureola. 

Da'rsin.  (From  danin,  Arabian.)  The  grosser 
sort  of  cinnamon. 

DA'RSIS.  (From  Sepoi,  to  excoriate.)  An  excoria- 
tion. 

DA'RTOS.  (From  <$cpu),  to  excoriate:  so  called 
from  its  raw  and  excoriated  appearance.)  The  part 
so  called,  under-  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  is  by  some 
anatomists  considered  as  a  muscle,  although  it  appears 
to  be  no  more  than  a  condensation  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane lining  the  scrotum.  It  is  by  means  of  the  dar- 
tos  that  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  is  corrugated  and  re- 
laxed. 

DARWIN,  Erasmus,  was  born  at  Elton,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, In  1731.  After  studying  at  Cambridge 
and  Edinburgh,  and  becoming  doctor  of  medicine,  he 
went  to  settle  at  Litchfield.  He  had  soon  alter  the 
good  fortune  to  succeed  in  the  cure  of  a  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  was  so  ill  of  a  fever,  as  to 
hare  been  given  over  by  the  physician  previously  in 
attendance  :  this  speedily  procured  him  very  extensive 
practice.  He  soon  after  married,  and  by  his  first  wife 
had  three  sons,  of  whom  only  one  survived  him.  At 
the  age  of  50,  he  married  again,  and  removed  to  Derby, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1802,  leaving  six 
children  by  his  second  wife.  The  active  life  he  led, 
and  his  very  temperate  habits,  preserved  his  health  and 
faculties  in  a  great  degree  unimpaired.  He  distin- 
guished himself  more  as  a  poet,  thui  by  professional 
improvements  :  though  he  certainly  suggested  some  in- 
genious methods  of  practice;  but,  warned  by  prece- 
ding examples,  he  avoided  publishing  any  material 
poem,  till  his  medical  fame  was  thoroughly  established. 
His  "Botanic  Garden,"  and  "  Zoonomia,"  are  well 
known,  but  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  popular :  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  latter  work,  which  advocates 
materialism,  is  justly  censured.  He  communicated  to 
the  College  of  Physicians  an  account  of  his  successful 
use  of  digitalis  in  dropsy,  and  some  other  diseases, 
which  was  published  in  their  Transactions.  His  son 
Charles,  who  died  while  studying  at  Edinburgh,  ob- 
tained a  gold  medal  by  an  Essay  on  the  distinction  of 
Pus  and  Mucus ;  and  left  another  unfinished  on  the 
Betrograde  Action  of  the  Absorbents:  which  were 
{published  after  lus  death  by  bis  father. 
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ne"Aof ','heAeyelids0m  *""*  r°Ugh°     A  "!al*y  r°Ugh* 

9)An;m'    .[*aavs<  rough.)    I.  A  dry,  parched  tongue, 

2.  Difficult  respiration. 

DATE.    See.  Dactylus. 

{)'\Tiu'x\'v"V\-  ^Dyospyrus  lotus. 
sil^i),,  ,      ',    P«atn°i"  of  Werner.     A  species  Of 

dal  datolyie  "lt0  co""»on  dal°>y'e  and  botrol- 

[This  is  the  silicious  borate  of  lime,  called  Datho- 
%£Zy  e  !'?fra'ld  B™5'»a«-  It  was  discovered  by 
Esmark.  It  is  sometimes  in  prismatic  crystals,  with. 
ten  sides,  Having  two  opposite  solid  angles  on  each 
base  truncated.  The  primitive  form  is  aright  prism, 
whose  bases  are  rhombs,  with  angles  of  10'jo  88'  and 
.00  32  It  also  appears  in  large  granular  concretions, 
which  frequently  discover  indications  of  a  prismatic 
form;  also  in  grams  or  amorphous.  The  surface  of 
the  concretions  is  rough  and  glimmering. 

Its  bardnesi  enables  it  to  scratch  fluate  of  lime  and 
its  specific  gravity  is  2.98.  Its  fracture  is  imperfectly 
conchoidal,  shining,  and  nearly  vitreous.  Its  colour 
is  white,  shaded  with  gray  or  green,  often  very  de- 
licately. 

When  exposed  to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  assumes  a 
dull  white  colour,  and  becomes  very  brittle,  even  be- 
tween the  fingers.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  swells  into 
a  milk-white  mass,  and  then  melts  into  a  pale  rose- 
coloured  glass,     it  is  composed  of 

Lime 35.5 

Biles  36.5 

Boracic  acid 24.0 

Water 4.0 

100 

Cleav.  Min.    A.J 

DATU'RA.  (Blanchard  says,  it  is  derived  from  the 
Indian  word  datiru,  of  which  he  knows  not  the  mean- 
ing.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liunxan 
system.     Class,  I'eutaudria;  Older,  Monogynia. 

Datura  stramonium.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  thorn-apple.  Stramonium;  Dutray  ;  Barryococ- 
calon ;  Solatium  maniaium  of  Dioscorides.  Stramo- 
nium spinosum  of  Gerard.  Solanttm  fatidum  of  Bau- 
hin.  Stramonium  majus  album.  Common  thorn-apple. 
Datura — pcricarpiis  spinosis  erectis  ovatis,foliis  ova- 
tis  glabris,  of  Linnieus.  This  plant  has  been  long 
known  as  a  powerful  narcotic  poison.  In  its  recent 
state  it  has  a  bitterish  taste,  and  a  smell  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  poppies,  especially  if  tlie  leaves  be 
rubbed  between  the  fingers.  Instances  of  the  delete- 
rious ell'ects  of  the  plant  are  numerous,  more  particu- 
larly of  the  seed.  An  extract  prepared  from  the  seeds 
is  recommended  by  Baron  Stoerck  in  maniacal,  epilep- 
tic, and  convulsive  affections;  and  is  said  by  some  to 
succeed,  while,  in  the  hands  of  others,  it  has  tailed. 
In  this  country,  says  Dr.  Woodville,  we  are  unac- 
quainted with  any  practitioners  whose  experience 
tends  to  throw  light  on  the  medical  character  of  this 
plant.  It  appears  to  us,  continues  Dr.  Woodville,  that 
its  effects  as  a  medicine  are  to  be  referred  to  no  other 
power  than  that  of  a  narcotic.  And  Dr.  Cullen, 
speaking  on  this  subject,  says,  "I  have  no  doubt  that 
narcotics  may  be  a  remedy  in  certain  cases  of  mania 
and  epilepsy ;  but  I  have  not,  and  I  doubt  if  any  other 
person  has,  learned  to  distinguish  the  cases  to  which 
such  remedies  are  properly  adapted.  It  is  therefore 
that  we  find  the  other  narcotics,  as  well  as  the  stramo- 
nium, to  fail  in  the  same  hands  in  which  they  had  in 
other  cases  seemed  to  succeed.  It  is  this  consideration 
that  has  occasioned  my  neglecting  the  use  of  stramo- 
nium, and  therefore  prevented  me  from  speaking  more 
precisely  from  my  own  experience  on  this  subject. 

The  extract  of  this  plant  has  been  the  preparation 
usually  employed  from  one  to  ten  grains  and  upwards 
a  day"  but  tlie  powdered  leaves,  prepared  alter  the 
manner  of  those  of  hemlock,  would  seem  «°J*»«* 
rert-iin  ind  convenient.  Greding  tound  the  strength  of 
'he  ex  raUova,T  exceedingly  ;  that  which  he obtain- 
tained  from  Ludwia  was  much  more  powerful  than 
ha  which  he  had  of  Stoerck.  Externally,  the  leaves 
o f  stramonium  have  been  applied  to  inflammatory  tu- 
mours and  burns,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  and  of 
ate  the  dried  leaves  have  been  smoked  as  a  remedy 
in  asthma  •  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  been 
more  efficacious  in  this  way  than  tobacco. 

[The  Stramonium  is  known  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  name  of  Tharn-apple,  JamesUnen- 
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*ieca\  Stink-weed,  &c.  All  parts  of  the  plant  appear 
to  be  poisonous.  Some  soldiers  died,  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  by  eating  the  young  plants,  ("or  greens, 
e  arly  in  the  spring.  I  have  seen  children  labouring 
•under  the  effects  of  the  poisonfrom  having  swallowed 
•the  seeds,  and  from  drinking  a  decoction  of  herbs  in 
■which  some  of  the  young  seed-vessels,  and  small 
leaves,  of  the  stramonium  had  been  accidentally  mixed. 

The  poison  of  the  stramonium  produces,  in  children, 
a  peculiar  spasmodic  delirium,  attended  with  dilata 
tion  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  heat  of  the  skin,  and  a 
flush  of  the  face.  The  ripe  or  unripe  seeds,  or  the 
leaves,  produce  the  same  effect,  and  the  only  remedy 
is  to  discharge  them  from  the  stomach  by  emetics,  as 
soon  as  possible.    A.] 

DAUBENTON,  Lewis  Mary,  was  born  in  Bur- 
gundy, 1716.  Having  become"  doctor  in  medicine  at 
the  age  of  24,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  being  very  zealous 
in  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy,  the  office  of 
keeper  of  the  royal  cabinet  of  natural  history  was  pro- 
cured for  him  by  the  celebrated  Buffon.  Bexontri- 
buted  materially  to  enrich  the  splendid  work  of  that 
eminent  naturalist,  by  furnishing  the  anatomy  both  of 
man  and  animals.  He  was  a  member  of  several  dis- 
tinguished societies,  among  others  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris,  to  which  he  made  some  use- 
ful communications.  Having  escaped  the  revolution- 
ary horrors  in  France,  he  was  chosen,  in  1799,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Conservative  Senate:  but  he  died  towards 
the  end  of  the  same  year. 

Dauc'it,es  vinum.  Wild-carrot  seeds,  steeped  in 
must. 

DAU'CUS.  A.irov  tov  Saveiv,  from  its  relieving  the 
colic,  and  discussing  flatulencies.)  The  carrot.  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmeau  system. 
Class,  Pentandria;  Older,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  garden  carrot: 
■See  Daucus  carota. 

Daucus  alsatiCus.  The  Oreosclinum  pratensc, 
of  Linnteus. 

Daucts  annuus  minor.  The  Caucalis  anthriscus, 
of  Linna;us. 

Daucus  carota.  The  systematic  name  of  the  car- 
rot plant.  Daucus;  Daunts  sylvestris;  Pastinaca 
sylvestris  tenuifolia  offichiarum ;  Daucus — 
hispidis,  petiolis  subttts  nervosis,  of  Linnanis.  The 
cultivated  root,  scraped,  and  applied  in  the  form  of  a 
poultice,  is  a  useful  application  to  phagedamic  ulcers, 
and  to  cancers  and  putrid  sores.  The  seeds,  which 
obtain  a  place  in  the  materia  medica,  have  a  light 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm  acrid  taste,  and  are 
esteemed  for  their  diuretic  qualities,  and  for  their 
utility  in  calculous  and  nephritic  complaints,  in  which 
an  infusion  of  three  spoonfuls  of  the  seeds,  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  has  been  recommended; -or  the  seeds 
may  be  fermented  in  malt  liquor,  which  receives  from 
them  an  agreeable  flavour,  resembling  that  of  lemon- 
peel.  The  boiled  root  is  said  by  many  to  be  difficult  ofi 
digestion  ;  but  this  is  the  case  only  when  the 
is  weak.  It  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
saccharine  principle,  and  is  very  nutritious. 

Daucus  creticus.     See  Atliamanta  cretensis. 

Daucus  sativus.  A  variety  of  the  Daucus  carota, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  preferred  by  some  practitioners, 

Daucus  sbprinius.     Common  chervil. 

Daucus  sylvestris.  Wild  carrot,  or  bird's  nest. 
The  seeds  of  the  wild  plant  are  said  to  be  more  effica- 
cious than  those  of  the  garden  carrot ;  they  possess  de- 
mulcent and  aromatic  qualities,  and  are  given,  in  in- 
fusion, or  decoction,  in  calculous  complaints. 

DAY-MARE.    See  Ephialtes. 

DAY-SIGHT.    See  Paropsis  noctifuga. 

Dead  nettle.    See  Lamium  album. 

Deadly  nightshade.    See  Alropa  belladonna. 

DEAFNESS.     Surditas.    See  Paracusis. 

Deaf-dumbness.    Speechlessness,  from  deafness. 

De  articula'tio.  (From  de,  and  articulus,  a  joint.) 
Articulation  admitting  evident  motion. 

Deascia'tio.  (From  de,  and  ascio,  to  chip,  as  with 
a  hatchet.)     A  bone  splintered  on  its  side. 

DECAG  Y'NIA.  (From  ieisa,  ten,  and  yuvij,  a  wo- 
man.) The  name  of  an  order  of  the  class  Decandria, 
of  the  sexual  system  of  plants.    See  Plants. 

Decamy'ron.  (From  Se<a,  ten,  and  fivpov,  an  oint- 
ment.) An  aromatic  ointment,  mentioned  by  Oriba- 
eius,  containing  ten  ingredients. 

DECA'NDRIA.   (From  Sew,  ten,  and  avrip,  a  man.) 
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The  name  of  a  class,  and  also  of  an  order  of  plants  in 

the  sexual  system.     See  Plants. 

Decide'ntia.  (From  decido,  to  fall  down.)  Any 
change  prolonging  acute  diseases. 

DECI'DUA.  (Deciduus ;  from  decido,  to  fall  off.) 
Membrana  decidua.  A  very  thin  and  delicate  mem- 
brane or  tunic,  which  adheres  to  the  gravid  uterus,  and 
is  said  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  chorion,  and,  on  that 
account,  is  called  decidua  reftexa.  The  tunica  decidua 
comes  away  after  delivery,  in  small  pieces,  mixed  with 
the  lochia: 

DECI'DUUS.  (From  decido,  to  fall  off,  or  down : 
to  die.)  Deciduous;  falling  off.  Applied  to  trees  and 
shrubs,  which,  in  most  European  countries,  Jose  their 
leaves  as  winter  approaches,  and  to  the  periantAium 
of  Tilia  europma,  which  does  not  fall  off  until  after 
the  flower  is  expanded. 

This  term  is  expressive  of  the  second  stage  of  dura- 
tion, and,  like  caducous,  has  a  different  application 
according  to  the  particular  part  to  which  it  refers: 
thus  leaves  are  deciduous  which  drop  off  in  the  au- 
tumn, petals  which  fall  off  with  the  stamina  and  pis- 
tils ;  and  calyces  are  deciduous  which  fall  oft'  after  the 
the  expansion,  and  before  the  dropping  of  the  flower. 

DECIMA'NUS.  (From  decern,  ten,  and  mane,  the 
morning.)  Returning  every  tenth  day,  applied  to 
some  erratic  fevers. 

DECLI'VIB.  (From  de,  and  clivis,  a  hill.)  De 
dining,  descending.  A  name  of  an  abdominal  muscle, 
because  of  its  posture. 

DEC<  POTTJM.  (From  decoquo,  to  boil.)  A  decoc 
tion.  Any  medicine  made  by  boiling  in  a  watery  fluid. 
In  a  chemical  point  of  view,  it  is  a  continued  ebullition 
with  water,  to  separate  such  parts  of  bodies  as  are 
only  soluble  at  that  degree  of  beat.  The  following  are 
among  the  most  approved  decoctions. 

Decoctum  album.    See  Mistura  cornu  usti. 

Dkcoctum  aloes  comfositum.  Compound  de 
coction  of  aloes.  Take  of  extract  of  liquorice,  half  an 
ouijce;  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  two  seruples;  extract 
of  spiked  aloe  powdered,  myrrh  powdered,  saffron  stig- 
mata, ol  each  a  drachm;  water,  a  pint.  Boil  down  to 
twelve  fluid  ounces,  and  strain  ;  then  add  compound 
tincture  of  cardamoms,  four  fluid  ounces.  This  decoc- 
tion, now  first  introduced  into  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia, is  analogous  to  an  article  in  very  frequent  use, 
invented  by  the  late  Dr.  Devalingin,  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  Iieaume  de  vie.  By  the  proportion  of  tincture 
which  is  added,  it  will  keep  unchanged  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Decoctum  alth/es.  Decoction  of  marsh  mallows.' 
Take  of  dried  marsh-mallow  roots,  $  iv;  raisins  of 
the  sun,  stoned,  j  ij ;  water  Ibvij.  Boil  to  five  pounds; 
place  apart  the  strained  liquor,  till  the  faces  have  sub- 
sided, then  pour  off  the  clear  part.  This  preparation, 
directed  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopieia,  may  be  ex- 
hibited as  a  common  drink  in  nephralgia,  and  many 
diseases  of  the  urinary  passages,  with  advantage. 

Decoctum  anthemidis.  See  Decoctum  ckamee- 
mcli. 

Decoctum  astragali.  Take  of  the  root  of  the 
astragalus  escapus,  3  j ;  distilled  water,  Ibiij.  These  are 
to  be  boiled,  till  only  a  quart  of  fluid  remain.  The 
whole  is  to  be  taken,  a  little  warmed,  in  the  course  of 
24  hours.  This  remedy  was  tried  very  extensively  in 
Germany,  and  said  to  evince  very  powerful  effects,  as 
an  antisyphilitic. 

Decoctum  bardan«.  Take  of  bardana  root,  5  vj ; 
of  distilled  water,  Ibvj.  These  are  to  be  boiled  till 
only  two  quarts  remain.  From  a  pint  to  a  quart  in  a 
day  is  given,  in  those  cases  where  sarsaparilla  and 
other  remedies,  that  are  called  alterative,  are  supposed 
to  be  requisite. 

Decoctum  chamjemeli.  Chamomile  decoction. 
Take  of  chamomile  flowers,  Jj;  caraway  seeds,  |ss' 
water,  Ibv.  Boil  fifteen  minutes,  and  strain.  A  very 
common  and  excellent  vehicle  for  tonic  powders,  pills 
&c.  It  is  also  in  very  frequent  use  for  fomentation! 
and  clysters. 

Decoctum  cinchona.  Decoction  of  cinchona 
commonly  called  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark.  Take 
of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark  bruised,  an  ounce  ;  wa- 
ter, a  pint.  Boil  for  ten  minutes,  in  a  vessel  slightly 
covered,  and  strain  the  decoction  while  hot.  Accord- 
ing to  the  option  of  the  practitioner,  the  bark  of  either 
ofthe  other  species  of  cinchona,  the  cordifolia,  or  ««J- 
low,  or  the  oblongifolia,  or  red.  may  be  substituted  for 
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the  lancifolia,  or  quilled;  which  is  here  directed. 
This  way  of  administering  the  bark  is  very  general,  as 
ail  the  other  preparations  may  be  mixed  with  it,  as  ne- 
cessity requires.  It  is  a  very  proper  fomentation  for 
prolapsus  of  the  uterus  and  rectum. 

Dkcoctum  cornu.     See  Misturacornuusti. 

Dkcoctum  cydonije.  Mucilago  seminis  cydonii 
malii.  Mucilago  seminum  cydoniorum.  Decoction 
of  quince  seeds.  Take  of  quince  seeds,  two  drachms ; 
water,  a  pint.  Boil  over  a  gentle  fire  for  ten  minutes, 
then  strain.  This  decoction,  in  the  new  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, has  been  removed  from  among  the  muci- 
lages, as  being  less  dense  than  either  of  the  others,  and 
as  being  employed  in  larger  doses,  like  other  mucila- 
ginous decoctions.  In  addition  to  gum,  it  contains 
other  constituent  parts  of  the  seeds,  and  is,  therefore, 
more  apt  to  spoil  than  common  mucilage,  over  which 
it  possesses  no  oilier  advantages,  than  that  it  is  more 
grateful,  and  sufficiently  thin,  without  further  dilution, 
to  form  the  hulk  of  any  liquid  medicine.  Its  virtues 
are  demulcent.  Joined  with  syrup  of  mulberry  and  a 
little  borax,  it  is  useful  against  aphthae  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces. 

Dkcoctum  daphnes  mezerei.  Decoction  of  me- 
zereon.  Take  of  the  hark. of  mezereon  root,  5  ij ; 
liquorice  root,  bruised,  jss;  water,  Ibiij.  Boil  it,  with 
a  gentle  Ueat,  down  to  two  pounds,  and  strain  it. 
From  tour  to  eight  ounces  of  this  decoction  may  be 
given  four  times  a  day,  in  sonic  obstinate  venereal  and 
rheumatic  allections.  It  operates  "chiefly  by  per- 
spiration. 

Dkcoctum  dulcamar.e.  Decoction  of  woody  night- 
shade. Take  of  woody  nightshade  stalks,  newly  ga- 
thered, jj;  distilled  water,  Ibiss.  These  are  to  be 
boiled  away  to  a  pint,  and  strained.  The  dose  is  half 
an  ounce  to  two  ounces,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  milk.  This  remedy  is  employed  in  inveterate  cases 
of  scrofula;  in  cancer  and  phagedama;  in  lepra,  and 
other  cutaneous  allections;  and  in  anomalous  local 
diseases,  originating  in  venereal  lues. 

Dkcoctum  oeoffr.e.e  inkrmis.  Decoctionof  cab- 
bage-tree plant.  Take  of  bark  of  the  cabbage-tree, 
powdered,  Ij  ;  water,  tbij.  Boil  it,  with  a  gentle  fire, 
down  to  one  pound,  and  strain.  This  is  a  powerful 
anthelmintic.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  table- 
spopnful  to  children,  and  lour  to  adults.  If  disagreea- 
ble symptoms  should  arise  from  an  over-dose,  or  from 
drinking  cold  water  during  its  action,  we  must  imme- 
diately purge  with  castor  oil,  and  dilute  with  acidu- 
lated drinks. 

Decoctum  guaiaci  officinalis  compositum. 
Decoctum  lignoruin.  Compound  decoction  of  guaia- 
cum,  commonly  called  decoction  of  the  woods.  Take 
of  guaiacum  raspings,  ?iij;  raisins,  stoned,  |ijj  sas- 
safras root,  liquorice,  each,  jj ;  water,  tbx.  Boil  the 
guaiacum  and  raisins  with  the  water,  over  a  senile 
lire,  to  the  consumption  of  one  half;  adding,  towards 
the  end,  the  sassafras  and  liquorice.  Strain  the  liquor 
withouM'.vpression.  This  decoction  possesses  stimu- 
lant and  diaphoretic  qualities,  and  is  generally  exhibit- 
ed in  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  diseases,  which  are  de- 
pendent on  a  vitiated  stale  of  the  humours.  It  may 
be  taken  by  itself,  to  the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pint,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  or  used  as  an  assistant  in  a 
course  of  mercurial  or  autiiuoiiial  alteratives;  the  pa- 
tient, in  either  case,  keeping  warm,  in  order  to  promote 
the  operation  of  the  medicine. 

Dbi  octum  iiellebori  albi.  Decoction  of  white 
hellebore.  Take  of  the  root  of  white  hellebore,  pow- 
dered, by  weight,  jj;  water,  two  pints ;  rectified  spi- 
rits of  wine,  •§  ij,  by  measure.  Boil  the  water,  with 
the  root,  to  one  pint;  and  the  liquor  being  cold  and 
strained,  add  to  it  the  spirit.  This  decoction,  in  the 
last  London  Pharmacopoeia,  is  called  decoctum  vera- 
tri.  It  is  a  verv  efficacious  application,  externally,  as 
awash,  in  tinea  capitis,  lepra,  psora,  &c.  When  the 
skin  is  very  tender  and  irritable,  it  should  be  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

Decoctum  hordei.  Decoctum.  hordci  disticki. 
Aqua  hordeata.  Take  of  pearl  barley,  3  ij ;  water, 
four  pints  and  a  half.  First  wash  away  any  adhering 
extraneous  substances  with  cold  water;  next,  having 
ponied  upon  the  barley  half  a  pint  of  water,  boil  for  a 
few  minutes.  Let  this  water  be  thrown  away,  and 
add  the  remainder  of  the  water  boiling;  then  boil 
down  to  two  pints,  and  strain.  Barley-water  is  a  nu- 
tritive and  softening  drink,  and  the  most  proper  of  all 
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liquors  in  inflammatory  diseases.  It  is  an  excellent 
nitr     m  mfla,"matory  sore  throats,  mixed  with  a  little* 

Decoctum  hordei  compositum.  Decoctum  pec- 
torale.  Compound  decoction  of  barley.  Take  of  de- 
rno  aL°L  r^tWOpints;  figs,  sliced,  5  Ui  liquorice 
root,  sl.ced  and  bruised,  3  ss;  raisins,  stonef,  I  tj;  wa 
f,i'  *  P!  ,  !!'  ?own  lo  two  P'IUS  ""«'  strain.  From 
mP„v  h  f"d  demu'cem  qualities  of  this  decoction, 
it  may  be  administered  as  a  common  drink  in  leveis 

Uons  of ^a™d™' i,,Calar'"'  —« «■  a'^ 
Decoctum    hordei    cum   outnu.     Barley-water, 

Ibij ;  gum  arab,  ?j  The  gum  is  .0  be  dissolved  in  the 
barley  decoction,  while  warm.  It  then  foi  ins  a  suita- 
ble diluent  in  strangury,  dvsurv,  &c.  for  the  Bum 
finding  a  passage  into  the  "bladder,  in  an  unaltered 
state,  mixes  with  the  urine,  and  prevents  the  action  of 
its  neutral  salts  on  the  urinary  canal. 

Decoctum  lichenis.  Decoction  of  Iceland  moss  or 
liverwort.  Take  of  liverwort,  one  ounce  ;  water,  a 
pint  and  a  half.  Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain.  The 
q\ose  is  from  3  j  to  |  'v- 

[The  Iceland  moss  was  once  in  great  repute  as  a 
remedy  in  consumption,  the  decocTion  being  made 
with  milk,  but  it  is  no  longer  in  repute,  being  consider- 
ed a  weak  mucilagious  bitter  of  little  or  no  effi- 
cacy.    A.] 

Decoctum  lobkli.k.  Take  a  handful  of  the  roots 
of  the  Lobelia  syphilitica;  distilled  water,  ibxij.  These 
are  to  be  boiled  in  the  usual  way,  till  only  four  quarts 
remain.  The  very  desirtible  property  of  curing  the 
venereal  di -ease  has  been  attributed  to  this  medicine; 
but  it  is  not  more  lo  be  depended  on  than  gimiacum, 
or  other  vegetable  substances,  of  which  the  same  thing 
has  been  alleged]  The  effects  of  this  decoction  are 
purgative,  and  the  manner  of  taking  it,  as  described 
by  Swediaur,  is  as  follows: — The  patient  is  to  begin 

with  half  a  pint,  twice  a  day.    The  same  quantity  la 

then  to  be  taken,  four  limes  a  day,  and  continued  so 
long  as  its  purgative  effect  is  not  too  con- 
When  the  case  is  otherwise,  it  is  to  be  discontinued  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  then  had  recourse  to  again  till 
t lie  cure  is  completed.  As  this  is  a  remedy  on  the  old 
system,  and  not  admitted  into  our  pharmacopoeias, 
little  confidence  ought  to  be  placed  in  it. 

Decoctum  lusitanicum.  Take  of  sliced  sarsapa- 
rilla,  lignum  sassafras,  lignum  santalum  rubriim,  offi- 
cinal lignum  guaiacum,  of  each  one  ounce  and  a  ball'; 
of  the  root/of  mezereon,  coriander  seed,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  ;  distilled  water,  ten  pounds.  These  are  to  be 
boiled1  till  only  half  the  fluid  remains.  The  dose  U  a 
quart  or  more  in  a  day. 

Take  of  sliced  sarsaparilla,  lignum  santalum  ru- 
in iiin,  lignum  santalum  citrinum,  of  each,  Jiss;  of  the 
root  of  glycirrhiza  and  mezereon,  of  each,  3  ij ;  of  lig- 
num rhodii,  officinal  lignum  guaiaeum,  and  lignum 
sassafras,  of  each,  jss";  of  antimony,  ?j;  distilled 
water,  tbv.  These  ingredients  are  to  be  macerated  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  afterward  boiled,  till  the  fluid 
is  reduced  to  half  its  original  quantity.  From  one  to 
lour  pints  are  given  daily. 

The  late  Mr.  Hunter  notices  this,  and  also  the  fol- 
lowing formula,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Dis- 
ease. 

Take  of  sliced  sarsaparilla,  of  the  root  of  China,  of 
each  ;j;  walnut  peels  dried,  xx ;  antimony,  jij; 
pumice-stone,  powdered,  3  j  ;  distilled  water,  fbx.  The 
powdered  antimony  and  pumice  stone  are  to  be  tied 
in  separate  pieces  of  rag,  and  boiled,  along  with  the 
other  ingredients.  This  last  decoction  is  reckoned  to 
be  the  genuine  Lisbon  diet  drink,  the  qualities  ot 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  so  muchvmconiu.ur 

Decoctum  m.vlv.e  compositum.  />«;»;<"" ' .f '« 
enemate.      Decoctum  commune    pro    dysUre^ 


strain      A  very  excellent  I 
A  variety  of  medicines  may  be  added  to  answer  par- 
ticular indications.  "» 
Decoctum  mezerei.     See  Decoctum  daphnes  mc- 

'"r DbCOCTUM  PAPAVBRIS.  Dcroctnm  ,.ro  fomento. 
funis  communis-  Decoction  of  poppy.  Take  of 
white  poppy  capsules  bruised,  j  iv  ;  water,  four  pin's 
Boll  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain.    This  pre 
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para/ion  possesses  sedative  and  antiseptic  properties, 
and  may  be  directed  with  advantage  in  sphacelus,  <t(\ 

Decoctum  pro  enemate.  See  Decoct:* 
compositum. 
Decoctum  pro  fomento.  See  Decoctum papavnis. 
Decoctum  quercus.  Decoction  of  oak  hark.  Take 
of  oak  bark,  |j;  water,  two  pints.  BoiJ  down  to  n 
pint,  and  strain.  This  astringent  decoction  has  lately 
been  added  to  the  Loud.  I'harm.,  and  is  chiefly  used 
for  external  purposes.  It  is  a  good  remedy  in  prolap- 
sus ani,  and  may  be  used  also  in  some  cases  as  an  in- 
jection. 

Decoctum  sarsaparilla.  Decoction  of  sarsapa- 
rilla. Take  of  sarsaparilla  root,  sliced,  ;iv;  boiling 
water,  four  pints.  Macerate  for  four  hours,  in  a  ves- 
sel lightly  covered,  near  the  lire;  then  take  out  the 
sarsaparilla  and  bruise  it.  After  it  is  bruised,  put  it 
again  into  the  liquor,  and  macerate  it  in  a  similar 
manner  for  two  hours  more;  then  boil  it  down  to  two 
pints,  and  strain. 

This  decoction  is  much  extolled  by  some  practition- 
ers, in  phthisis,  and  to  restore  the  strength  after  a  long 
course  of  mercury. 

Decoctum  sarsaparilla  compositum.  Com- 
pound decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  Take  of  decoction 
cii  sarsaparilla  boiling,  tour  pints;  sassafras  root 
sliced,  guaiacum  wood  shavings,  liquorice  root  bruised, 
of  each  an  ounce;  mezereon  root  bark,  3  iij.  Boil 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain.  The 
pmpei  ty  of  the  compound  is  very  great;  ii  is  generally 
given  alter  a  course  of  mercury,  where  there  have 
been  nodes  and  indolent  ulcerations,  and  with  great 
benefit  The  dose  is  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  in 
twenty-four  hours. 
Decoctum  senega.  Decoction  of  senega.  Take 
i  root,  5j;  water,  two  pints.  Boif  down  to 
a  pint,  and  strain.  This  is  now  first  introduced  into 
the  J,ond.  Pharm.  as  being  a  useful  medicine,  espe- 
cially in  affections  of  the  lungs,  attended  with  debility 
and  inordinate  secretion. 

Decoctum  ulmi.  Decoction  of  elm  bark.  Take 
of  fresh  elm  bark  bruised,  four  ounces;  water,  four 
pints.  Boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain.  This  may 
be  employed  with  great  advantage  as  a  collyriuin  in 
chronic  ophthalmia,  it  is  given  internally  in  some 
cutaneous  eruptions. 
Decoctum  veratri.  See  Decoctum  hcllcbori  albi. 
[The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  contains 
the  folio  wingtdecoctions. 

Decoctum  aralia  nudicaulis.  .Decoction  of 
false  sarsaparilla. 

Decoctum  cinchona.  Decoction  of  Petuvian 
bark. 

Decoctum  colomba  compositum.     Compound  de- 
coction of  Columbo. 
Decoctum  dulcamara.   Decoction  of  bitter-sweet. 
Decoctum  quaiaci.     Decoction  of  guaiacum. 
DECOCTUM  HORDEl.     Decoction  of  barley. 
Decoctum  hordei  compositum.      Compound    de- 
coction of  barley. 
Decoctum  hchenis.     Decoction  of  Iceland  moss. 
Decoctum  me/.euei.     Decoction  of  mezereon. 
DECOCTUM  sarsaparilla.     Dccoctionof  sarsapa- 
rilla. 

Decoctum  sarsaparilla  compositum.  Com- 
pound decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 

Decoctum  sc  illa.     Decoction  of  squill. 
Decoctum  senega.  Decoction  of  scneeasnake'root. 
Decoctum  veratri.     Decoction   of   white    helle- 
bore.   A.] 

DECOLLA'TIO.  (From  decollo,  to  behead.)  The 
loss  of  a  part  of  the  skull. 

Decomposit*.  The  name  of  a  class  in  Sauvage's 
Methodus  Foliorum,  consisting  of  such  as  have  twice 
compounded  leaves;  that  is,  have  a  common  foot- 
stalk supporting  a  number  of  less  leaves,  each  ol 
which  is  compounded  ;  as  in  Fumaria,  and  many  un- 
bellifei ous  plants. 

DECOMPOSITION.  Decompositio.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  component  parts  or  principles  of  bodies 
from  each  other.  The  decomposition  of  bodies  forms  a 
very  large  part  of  chemical  science.  It  --ems  proba- 
ble, from  the  operations  we  are  acquainted  with,  that 

n  lakes  place  but  in  consequence  of 
binations  or  composition  having  been  efl 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  an  instance  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  any  of  the  principles  of  bodies  which  has 
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been  effected,  unless  in  consequence  of  some  new 
combination.    The  only  exceptions  seem  to  consist  in 
reparations  which  are  made  by  heat,  and  voltaic 
electricity. 

DECO.MPOrtlTUS.     A  term  applied  to  leaves,  and 
means  doubly  compound.    Sir  .lames  Smith  rmsi 
tiiat  Linnsus,  in  his  Philosoph'ia  Botanlca,  gives  an 

erroneous  definition  Of  thi<  teini  which  does  not  agree 
with  his  own  use  of  it.  The  JEgopmliiim  podugraria 
and  Pulmaria  claviculata,  afford  examples  of  the  de- 
composite  leaves.  Sujna  decompositum,  means  thrice 
compound,  or  more ;  as  in  Cajucalis  antiritous.  The 
decomposite  dowers  tire  such  as  contain  within  a  com- 
mon calyx  a  number  of  less  or  partial  flower-cups, 
eaeli  ol  which  is  composed  of  many  florets. 

DECORTICATION.  (Dccortiratio  :  from  de,  from, 
and  cortex,  bark.)  The  stripping  of  any  thing  of  its 
bark,  husk,  or  shell;  thus  almonds,  and  the  like,  are 
decorticated,  that  is,  deprived  of  their  pellicle,  when 
ordered  for  medicinal  purposes. 

[There  is  a  natural  and  artificial  decortication  per- 
formed on  certain  trees.  The  shag-bark  hickory  tree 
(juglans  alba)  throws  off  its  bark  by  a  natural  and 
spontaneous  decortication.  So  does  the  button  wood 
(platanus  occidentalis)  »r  plane-tree".  The  corktree 
is  di  prived  of  its  bark  artificially  every  few  years,  and 
lives  longer  than  those  trees  which  are  suffered  togrovv 
without  molestation.  Those  not  decorticated  become 
and  hide-hound,  while  the  others  form  a  new 
bark  and  improVe  in  appearance  and  vigour.  These 
facts  suggested  the  idea  of  improving  fruit-trees  that 
had  become. hide  hound  and  shaggy,  and  appeared  to 
be  in  a  state  of  decay.  Dr.  Mitchill  first  tried  the  ex- 
periment on  an  old  apple-tree,  and  by  removing  the 
old  hark,  in  the  warm  season,  from  the  body  of  the 
Vn  e,  and  protecting  it  from  external  Injury  lor  a  lime, 
he  succeeded  in  producing  a  new  hark  and  in  reg 
rating  a  tree  which  was  considered  as  past  hearing. 
The  tree  became  vigorous,  again  put  forth  blossoms 
and  bore  fruit.  Since  that  experiment,  it  has  become 
common  in  apple  orchards  to  improve  old  trees  by  a 
similar  process.     A.] 

DECREPITATION.     (Decrrpitatio ;  from  decrepo, 

to  crackle.)     A  kind  of  crackling  noise,  which  takes 

place  in   some  bodies,  when  heated:    it,  is  peculiar  to 

some  kinds  of  salts,  as  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 

,  &c. 

DECUMBENS.  (From  decumbo,  to  lie  down.) 
Drooping:  a  term  applied  to  flowers  which  incline  to 
one  side  and  downwards. 

DECURRENS.  Decurrent.  A  term  applied  by 
botanists  to  leaves  which  run  down  the  stem  or  leafy 
border'  or  wing;  as  in  Onopordium  acanthlum,  and 
many  thistles,  great  mullein,  and  comfrey ;  and  to  leaf- 
stalks; as  in  Pisum  ochrus. 

DECURSIVE\  Decurrently.  Applied  to  leaflets 
that  run  down  the  stem  ;  as  in  Eryngium  canuil 

DECUSSATION.  {.Decussatio ;  from  decutio,  to 
divide.)  When  nerves,  or  muscular  fibres  cross  one 
another,  thev  are  said  to  decussate  each  other. 

DECUSSATUS.  Decussated.  Applied  to  leaves 
and  spines  which  are  in  pairs,  alternately  crossing  each 
other;  as  in  Veronica  decussata,  and  Gc?iista  huc- 

DECUSSO'RIUM.  (From  deevsso,  to  divide.) 
An  instrument  to  depress  the  dura  maler,  after  tre- 
panning. 

Defensi'va.  (From  drfendo,  to  preserve.)  Cordial 
medicines,  or  such  as  resist  infection. 

DE'FERENS.  (From  drfcro,  to  convey;  because 
it  conveys  the  semen  to  the  vesicula;  seuiinales.)  See 
Vas  deft 

DEFLAGRATION.  (Deflagratio  ;  From  drfla- 
to  burn.)  A  chemical  term,  chiefly  employed  to 
the  burning  01  setting  fire  to  any  substance :  as 
nitre,  sulphur,  &c. 

DEFLUXION.  (Defluxio;  fiom  defluo,  to  run  off.) 
A  falling  down  of  humours  from  a  superior  to  an  m- 
part.  Many  writers  mean  nothing  more  by  it 
than  inflammation. 

DEFOLIATIO.  (From  de,  andfolium,  a  leaf.)  The 
fall  of  the  leaf.  A  term  opposed  to  frondescentia  or 
.o  vat  ion  of  the  leaf.  ' 

DEGLUTITION.  (Oeglutilio;  from  deglutio  to 
swallow  down.)  A  natural  action.  "It  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  passage  of  a  substance,  either  solid, 
liquid,  or  gaseous,  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach 
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Though  deglutition  is  very  simple  in  appearance,  it  is 
nevertheless  the  most  complicated  of  all  the  muscular 
actions  that  serve  for  digestion.  It  is  produced  by  the 
contraction  of  a  great  nuinbei  of  muscles,  and  requites 

the  concurrence  of  many  important  organs. 

All  the  muscles  of  Hie  tongue,  those  of  the  velum  of 
the  palate,  of  the  pharynx,  of  the  larynx,  and  the  mus- 
cular layer  of  the  oesophagus,  are  employed  in  deglu- 
tition. 

The  velum  is  a  sort  of  valve  attached  to  the  poste- 
rior edge  of  the  roof  of  the  palate  ;  its  form  is  nearly 
quadrilateral;  its  free  or  inferior  edge  is  pointed,  and 
forms  the  uvula.  Like  the  other  valves  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  the  velum  is  essentially  formed  by  a  du- 
plicative of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane;  there 
are  many  mucous  follicles  that  enter  into  its  composi- 
tion, particularly  in  the  uvula.  Eight  muscles  move 
it;  it  is  raised  by  the  two  internal  pterygoids  the  ex- 
ternal pterygoid  hold  it  transversely  ;  the  two  palato- 
pharyngei,  and  the  two  eonstrtctores  ist/imi  faucium 
carry  it  downwards.  These  four  are  seen  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  throat,  where  they  raise  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  form  the  pillars  os  of  the  velum  of  the  pa- 
late, between  wltich  are  Situated  the  amygdala-,  a  mass 
of  mucous  follicles.  The  opening  between  the  base 
of  the  tongue  below,  the  velrnn  of  the  palate  above, 
and  the  pillars  laterally,  is  called  the  isthmus  of  the 
throat.  By  means  of  its  muscular  apparatus,  the  ve- 
lum ot  the  palate  may  have  many  changes  of  posi- 
tion. In  the  most,  common  state  it  is  placed  vertically, 
one  of  its  faces  is  antei  ior,  the  other  posterior ;  in  cer- 
tain cases  it  becomes  horizontal:  it  has  then  a  supe- 
rior and  inferior  aspect,  and  its  free  edge  corresponds 
to  the  concavity  of  the  pharynx.  This  last  posi- 
tion is  determined  by  the  contraction  of  the  elevating 
muscles. 

The  pharynx  is  a  vestibule  into  which  open  the  nos- 
trils, the  Eustachian  tubes,  the  mouth,  the  larynx,  and 
the  oesophagus,  and  which  performs  very  important 
functions  in  the  production  of  voice,  m  respiration, 
hearing,  and  digestion. 

The  pharynx  extends  from  top  to  bottom,  from  the 
basilar  process  of  the  occipital  hone,  to  which  it 
is  attached,  to  the  level  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
neck. 

Its  transverse  dimensions  are  determined  by  the  os 
hyoides,  the  larynx,  and  the  pterygo-maxillary  apo- 
neurosis, to  which  it  is  tixed.    The  mucous  membrane 

which  covers  it  interiorly  is  remarkable-  for  the  deve- 
lopement  of  its  veins,  which  form  a  very  apparent 
plexus.  Round  this  membrane  is  the  muscular  layer, 
the  circular  fibres  of  which  form  the  three  constrictor 
muscles  of  the  pharynx,  the  longitudinal  fibres  of 
which  are  represented  by  the  stylo-pharyngeus  and 
constrictoies  isihmi  faucium.  The  contractions  of 
these  different  mmtffs  are  not  generally  subject  to  the 
will. 

The  (Esophagus  is  the  humiliate  continuation  of  the 
pharynx,  and  is  prolonged  as  far  as  the  stomach)  where 

it  terminates.  Its  loi  in  is  cylindrical  ;  it  is  united  to 
unrounding  pails  by  a  alack  and  extending  cellu- 
lar tissue,  which  gives  way  to  its  dilatation  and  us 
motions.  To  penetrate  into  the  abdomen  the  (Esopha- 
gus passes  between  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm,  with 
which  it  is  closely  united.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  oesophagus   is  white,  thin,   and   smooth  ;  it  forms 

longitudinal  folds  very  proper  for  favouring  the  dilata- 
tion ot  the  canal.  Above  it  is  confounded  with  that 
of  the  pharynx- 
There  are  found  in  it  a  great  number  of  mucous  fol- 
licles, and  at  its  surface  [here  are  perceived  the  orifices 
of  many  excretive  canals  of  the  mucous  glands. 

The  muschlar  layer  of  the  oesophagus  is  thick,  its 
tissue  is  denser  than  that  of  the  pharynx  ;  the  loitgitu- 
dinal  fibres  are  the  most  external  and  the  least  nume- 
rous; the  circular  are  placed  in  the  interior  and  are 
very  numerous. 

Round  the  pectoral  and  inferior  portion  of  the  ccso- 
phagus,  the  two  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  form  a  plexus 
which  embraces  the  canal,  and  sends  many  filaments 
into  it.  ,         ,  .,, 

The  contraction  of  the  oesophagus  takes  place  witli- 
out  the  participation  of  the  will. 

,ismof  Deglutition.  Deglutition  is  divided 
into  three  periods.  In  the  first,  the  food  passes  from 
the  mouth  to  the  pharynx  ;  in  the  second,  it  passes  the 
opening  of  the  glottis,  that  of  the  nasal  canals,  and 
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arrives  at  the  oesophagus ;  in  tlie  the  third  it  passce 
through  this  tube  and  enters  the  stomach. 

Let  us  suppose  the  most  common  case,  that  in 
which  we  swallow  at  several  times  the  food  which  is 
in  the  mouth,  and  according  as  mastication  takes 
place. 

'  As  soon  as  a  certain  quantity  of  food  is  sufficiently 
chewed,  it  is  placed,  by  the  effects  of  the  motions  of 
mastication,  in  part  upon  the  superior  face  of  the 
tongue,  without  the  neccssitv,  as  some  think,  of  its 
being  collected  by  the  point  of  the  tongue  from  the  dif- 
ferent parts  ol  the  mouth.  Mastication  then  slops; 
the  tongue  is  raised  and  applied  to  the  roof  of  the 
palate,  in  succession,  from  the  point  towards  the  base. 
The  portion  of  food,  or  the  alimentary  bolus  placed 
upon  its  superior  surface,  having  no  other  way  to  es- 
cape from  the  force  that  presses,  is  directed  towards 
'the  pharynx  ;  it  soon  meets  the  velum  of  the  palate 
applied  to  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  raises  it;  the 
velum  becomes  horizontal,  so  as  to  make  a  continua- 
tion of  the  palate.  The  tongue,  continuing  to  press 
the  food,  would  carry  it  towards  the  nasal  canals,  if 
the  velum  did  not  prevent  this  by  the  tension  that  it 
receives  from  theexternal  peristaphyline  muscles,  and 
particularly  by  the  contraction  of  its  pillars;  it  thus 
becomes  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  tongue, 
and  of  contributing  t6  the  direction  of  the  food  to- 
wards the  pharynx. 

The  muscles  which  determine  more  particularly  the 
application  of  the  tongue  to  the  top  of  the  palate,  and 
to  the  velum  of  the  palate,  are  the  proper  muscles  of 
the  organ,  aided  by  the  mylo-hyoideus.  Here  the  first 
time  of  deglutition  terminates.  Its  motions  are  volun- 
tary, except  those  of  the  velnm  of  the  palate.  The 
phenomena  happen  slowly  and  in  succession;  they 
and  easily  noticed. 

ind  period  is  not  the  same ;  in  itVie  pheno 
rhena  are  simultaneous,  multiplied,  and  are  produced 
with  such  promptitude,  that .  Boerhaave  considered 
them  as  a  sort  of  convulsion. 

The  space  that  the  alimentary  bolus  passes  through 
in"  this  time  is  very  short,  for  it  passes  only  from  the 
middle  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  pharynx  ;  but  it  was 
necessary  to  avoid  the  opening  of  the  glottis  and  that 
of  the  nasal  canals,  where  its  presence  would  be  inju- 
rious. Besides,  its  passage  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
rapid,  in  order  that  the  communication  between  the 
larynx  and  the  external  air  may  not  be  interrupted, 
except  for  an  instant. 

Let  us  see  how  nature  has  arrived  at  this  important 
result.  The  alimentary  bole  no  sooner  touches  the 
pharynx  than  every  thing  is  in  motion.  First  tlle 
pharynx  contracts,  embraces  and  retains  the  bole;  the 
velum  of  the  palate,  drawn  down  by  iis  pillars,  acts  in 
flie  same  way.  On  the  other  hand,  and  in  the  same 
instant,  the  "base  of  the  tongue,  the  os  hyoides,  the 
larynx,  are  raised  and  carried  forward  to  meet  the 
bole,  in  order  to  render  its  passage  more  rapid  over  the 
opening  of  the  glottis.  While  the  os  hyoides,  and  the 
larynx  are  raised,  they  approach  each  other,  that  is, 
the  superior  edge  of  the  thvroid  cartilage  etl 
self  behind  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides;  the  ej  iglotue 
gland  is  pushed  back  ;  the  epiglottis  descends,  inclines 
downwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  cover  the  en- 
trance of  the  larynx.  The  cricoid  cartilage  makes  a 
motion  of  rotation  upon  the  inferior  horns  of  Ihe  thy- 
roid, whence  it  results  that  the  entrance  of  the  larynx 
becomes  oblique  downwards  and  backwards,  ihe 
bole  slides  along  its  surface,  and  being  always  pressed 
by  the  contraction  of  the  pharynx  and  of  the  velum  01 
the  palate,  it  arrives  at  the  oesophagus.  ;„,„„:„ 

It  is  not  long  since  the  position  that  the  e  ,ig I ott w 
iakes  in  this  place  was  considered  as  the  only  ubstacle 
opposed  to  the  entrance  of  ^e  food  into  he  latynx^at 
the  instant  of  deglutition:  but  J*-**t2£BJ£ 
shown,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  that  1 1  ,  ca use 
ought  f'o  be  considered  as  on^acc^say.     ta  facMhe 

S^iSBKS3SMw%  "s  ;•:  ™* 

vwinoui  "e""  ,,  ,,  ,  ..  ,  nart  of  the  tood  is  intro- 
T  '  I  mm  he  h  vnx  te  "stant  that  we  swallow? 
The  fea "n  tins'  In  the  instant  that  the  larynx  is 
r -,  'e  u.d  engaged  behind  the  os  hyoides,  the  glottis 
l,  its  with  the  greatest  closeness.  This  motion  is  pro- 
duced by  the  same  muscles  that  press  the  glottis  in  the 
■■reduction  of  the  voice;  so  that  if  an  animal  has  the 
recurrenu  and  nerver  of  the  larynx  divided,  while  the 
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epiglottis  is  untouched,  its  deglutition  is  rendered 
difficult,  because  the  principal  cause  is  removed  which 
opposes  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  glottis. 

Immediately  alter 'he  alimentary  bole  lias  passed 
the  glottis,  the  larynx  descend,  the  epiglottis  is  raised, 
and  the  glottis  is  opened  to  give  passage  to  the  air. 

After  what  has  been  said,  n  is  easj  to  conceive  why 
the  food  reaches  the  oesophagus  without  entering  any 
of  the  openings  which  end  in  the  pharynx.  The  velum 
of  the  palate,  which,  in  contracting,  embraces  the  pha- 
rynx, protects  the  posterior  nostrils  and  tile  orifices  of 
the  Eustachian  tubes;  the  epiglottis,  and  particularly 
the  motion  by  which  tile  glottis  shuts,  preserves  the 
larynx. 

Thus,  the  second  period  of  deglutition  is  accom- 
plished; by  the  effects  of  which  the  alimentary  bole 
passes  the  pharynx,  and  IS  engaged  in  the  superior  part 
of  the  oesophagus.  All  the  phenomena  which  concur 
in  it  take  place  simultaneously,  and  with  great  prompti- 
tude: they  are  not  subject  to  the  will;  (In- 
different in  many  respects  from  the  phenomena  fliat 
belong  to  the  first  period. 

The  third  period  of  deglutition  is  that  which  has 
been  studied  with  the  least  care,  probably  on  account 
of  the  sitnatio"  of  the  oesophagus,  which  is  difficult  to 
be  observed  except  in  its  cervical  portion. 

The  phenomena  which  are  connected  with  it  are  not 
complicated.  The  pharynx',  by  its 'contraction,  presses 
the  alimentary  hole  Into  the  oesophagus  with  sufficient 
force  to  give  a  suitable  dilatation  to  the  superior  part 
of  this  or<:an.  Excited  by  the  presence  of  the  bolus, 
its  superior  circular  fibres  very  soon  contract,  and 
press  the  food  towards  the  stomach,  thereby  producing 
the  distension  of  those  more  inferior.  These  contract 
in  their  turn,  and  the  same  thing  continues  in  succes 
sion  until  the  bolus  arrives  at  the  stomach.  In  the 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  oesophagus,  the  relaxation  of 
the  circular  fibres  follows  immediately  the  contraction 
by  which  they  displaced  the  alimentary  bolus.  It  is 
not  (he same  with  the  inferior  third  ;  this  remains  some 
moments  contracted  after  the  introduction  of  food  into 
the  stomach. 

All  the  extent  of  the  mucous  surface  that  the  ali- 
mentary bolus  passes  in  the  three  periods  of  degluti- 
tion is  lubricated  by  an  abundant  mucosity.  In  the 
way  that  the  bolus  passes,  it  presses  more  or  less  the 
follicles  that  it  meets  in  ils  passage,  it  empties  them  of 
the  fluid  that  they  contain,  and  slides  more  easily  upon 
the  mucous  membrane.  We  remark  that  in  those 
places  where  the  bolus  passes  more  rapidly,  and  is 
pressed  with  greater  force,  the  organs  for  secreting  mu- 
cus nre  much  more  abundant.  For  example,  in  the 
narrow  space  where  the  second  period  of  deglutition 
takes  place,  there  are  found  the  tonsils,  the  fungous 
papilla;  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  follicles  of  the 
velum  of  the  palate,  and  the  uvula,  those  of  the  epi- 
glottic, and  the  arytenoid  glands.  In  this  case  the 
saliva  and  the  mucosity  fulfil  uses  analogous  to  those 
of  the  synovia. 

The  mechanism  by  which  we  swallow  the  succeed- 
ing mo  ithfuls  of  food  does  not  differ  from  that  which 
we  hale  explained. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  the  performance  of  deglu- 
tition, and,  nevertheless,  all  the  acts  of  whidh  il  is 
I  are  beyond  the  Influence  of  the  will  and  of 
instinct.  Wecannot  make  an  empiy  motion  of  deglu- 
tition. If  the  substance  contained  in  the  mouth  is  not 
sufficiently  chewed,  if  it  lias  not  the  form,  the  consist- 
ence, and"  the  dimensions  of  the  alimentary  bolus,  if 
the  motions  of  mastication  which  immediately  pre- 
cede deglutition  have  not  been  made,  we  will  fre- 
quently, find  it  impossible  to  swallow  it,  whatever 
efforts  we  make.  How  many  people  do  we  not  find 
who  cannot  swallow  a  pill,  or  medicinal  bolus,  and 
who  art!  obliged  to  fall  upon  other  methods  tointro- 
duceit  into  the  oesophagus  t-^JKagcndie. 

DE'GlMUS.  (FromoWw,  to  bite.)  Aiming  pain 
in  the  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

DEI  [SCEN/TCA.  (From  dehisco,  to  gape  wide.) 
A  spitting,  or  bursting  open.  Applied  to  capsules, 
anther!:,  &c. of  plants. 

DEiniER,  Anthony,  was  son  of  a  surgeon  of 
MontmHier.  Having  graduated  in  medicine  i 
was  six  years  after  made  professor  of  then. 
1732.  h  sing  appointed  physician  to  the  galleys,  he  went 
to  Marseilles,  where  he  died  in  1741).  He  published, 
amona  many  other  works  on  different  branches  ol  nie- 
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dioine,  "  Experiments  on  the  Bile,  and  the  Bodies  of 

those  who  dieil  of  the  Plague,"  which  occurred  while 
he  was  ai  Marseilles,     tie  states  thai  he  tried  mi 
rial  inunctions,  but  they  had  no  effect  on  the  dist 
There  tire  three  volumes  of  consultations  and. 
rations  by  him  deserving  of  perusal.    The  re*stof  his 
works  are  scarcely  now  referred  to. 

Dkino  sis.  (From  Suvou),  to  exaggerate.)  An  cn- 
largement  of  the  supercilia. 

DEJE'C3FIO.    A  discharge  of  any  exerementitious 
matter;  generally  applied  to  tile  faeces :  hence  dp 
'ilrinii. 

DEJECTO'RIA.  (From  dejicio,  to  cast  out.) 
Purging  medicine.;. 

Dblachrymativa.  (From  dc,  and  lackrt/ma,  a 
tear.)  Medicines  which  dry  the  eyes,  first  purging 
them  of  tears. 

DELA'PSlO.  (From  dclabor,  to  slip  down.)  A 
falling  down  of  any  part,  as  the  anus,  uterus,  or  intes- 
tines. 

DELETERIOUS.  [Deleterius;  from  &rj\su>,  to 
hurt  or  injure.)  Of  a  poisonous  nature;  as  opium, 
hemlock,  henbane,  &c. 

[Deliquesce.  To  deliquesce  \s  that  action  by 
which  certain  bqdies  become  liquid  by  absorbing  mois- 
ture from  the  atmosphere.  Potash  for  instance  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air  will  absorb  so  much  water  as  to 
change  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  stale.  This  is  common 
to  many  saline  bodies.     A.] 

DELIQUESCENCE.  Deliquation,  or  the  spon- 
taneous assumption  of  the  fluid  state  of  certain  saline 
bodies,  when  left  exposed  to  the  air,  in  consequence 
of  their  attracting  water  from  it 

DICLI'QUIUM.  {Dclitjuium ;  from  dclinquo,  to 
leave.)     A  fainting.     Sec  Syncope. 

DELi'RIUM.  (From  deHrp,  to  rave.)  A  febrile 
symptom,  consisting  in  the  person's  acting  or  talking 
ninthly.  It  is  lo  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
an  alienation  of  the  mind,  without  i 

DELIVERY'.     See  Parturition. 

Deloca'tio.  (From  de,  from,  and  locus,  a  place.) 
A  dislocation. 

DELPHIA.     See  DOpkinia. 

DELP1IINE.     See  Delp&ivsia, 

DELPHINIA.  Delphia.  Delphine.  A  new  vege- 
table alkali,  recently  discovered  by  Lasseigne  and 
Feneulle,  in  Slavesacre.  Sec  J>:lplun'iim  staphysa- 
grin. 

DELPHINIC  ACID.  ./Icidum  dclphimcum.  The 
name  of  an  "acid,  extracted  from  the  oil  of  tiie  dolphin. 
It  resembles  a  volatile  oil;  has  a  light  lemon  colour, 
and  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  analogous  to  that  of  ran- 
cid butter.  Its  taste  is  pungent,  and  its  vapour  lias  a 
sweetened  taste  of  icther.  Il  is  slightly  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  very  soluble  in  alkohol.  The  latter  solution 
strongly  reddens  litmus.  100  pi^B  of  delphinic  acid 
neutralize  a  quantity  of  base,  which  contains  9  of 
oxygen,  whence  its  prime  equivalent  appears  lo  be 
11.11. 

DEEPHINITE.     See  F.pidotc. 

DELPHINIUM  (From  StMtvos,  the  dolphin) 
Larkspur;  so  called  from  the  likeness  of  its  flower  to 
the  dolphin's  head,  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linmean  system.     Class,  Polyandria;  Order,  Tri- 

[  "DEi.niiNiiTM  OK  Larkspur.  The  botanical  al- 
liance of  the  larkspur  of  our  gardens  with   aconite 

tie  oilier  poisonous  plains,  would  justify,  a 

ori,  a  belief,  that  it  possesses  active  properties.     This 

is  found  on  experiment  to  be  the  case.    A  tincture 

iceof  the  bruised  seeds  in 

a  pound  of  spirit  has  been  found  an  antispasmodic  in 

.  a.  h!  an  active  diuretic  in  dropsy.    The  dose  is 

from  tentotwenty  drops.     Earger  doses  are   liable  to 

nauseate,  and  would,  not  improbably,  produce  norcu 

ptoms."— Big.  Mat.  Med.    A.] 

i.ida.    The  systems**  name  of 
■   dcatrippa.     Delphinium— 
nectar, 
Many  virtues  have  been  attributed  to  this  plant      The 

are  bitter,  and  a  water  distilled  from  them  is 
recommended  in  ophthalmia.  The  herb  has  been  ad 
ministered  in  calculous  cases,  obstructed  menses  and 
visceral  di 


menses,  and 


i  U'iiisaoria.    The  systematic  name 

Staphia  ;  Ptdicu.la.Tia  ■ 

Vclplunmm—ncaar.u  tetraphi/Uis  petalu  brcvioribus' 
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f  iritis  palmatis,  lobis  obtusis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds, 
which  are  the  only  parts  directed  for  medicinal  use, 
are  usually  imported  herefrom  Italy;  they  are  large, 
rough,  of  an  irregular  triangular  figure,  and  of  a  black- 
ish colour  on  the  outside,  but  yellowish  within ;  their 
smell  is  disagreeable,  and  somewhat  foetid ;  to  the  taste 
they  are  very  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous.  It  was  for- 
merly employed  as  a  masticatory,  but  is  now  con- 
fined to  external  use,  in  some  kinds  of  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, but  more  especially  for  destroying  lice  and  other 
insects:  hence,  by  the  vulgar,  it  is  called  louse-wort. 

A  new  vegetable  alkali  has  lately  been  discovered 
in  this  plant  by  Lasseigne  and  Feueulle.  It  is  thus 
obtained : 

The  seeds,  deprived  of  their  husks,  and  ground,  are 
to  be  boiled  in  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and 
then  pressed  in  a  cloth.  The  decoction  is  to  he  filter- 
ed, and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  pure  magnesia. 
It  must  then  be-refiltered,  and  the  residuum  left  on  the 
filter  is  to  be  well  washed,  and  then  boiled  with  highly 
rectified  alkohol,  which  dissolves  out  the  alkali.  By 
tvaporation,  a  white  pulverulent  substance,  presenting 
a  few  crystalline  points,  is  obtained. 

It  may  also  be  procured  by  the  action  of  dilute  sul- 
furic acid,  on  the  bruised  but  unshelled  seeds.  The 
tolution  of  sulphate  thus  formed,  is  precipitated  by 
eubcarbonate  of  potassa.  Alkohol  separates  from 
this  precipitate  the  vegetable  alkali  in  an  impure  state. 

i'ure  delphinia  obtained  by  the  first  process,  is  crys- 
talline while  wet,  but  becomes  opake  on  exposure  to 
air.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid.  When  heated  it 
melts ;  and  on  cooling  becomes  hard  and  brittle  like 
resin.  If  more  highly  heated,  it  blackens  and  is  de- 
composed. Water  dissolves  a  very  small  portion  of 
it.  Alkohol  and  rether  dissolve  it  very  readily.  The 
alkoholic  solution  renders  syrup  of  violets  green,  and 
restores  the  blue  tint  of  litmus  reddened  by  an  acid. 
It  forms  soluble  neutral  salts  with  acids.  Alkalies 
precipitate  the  delphinia  in  a  white  gelatinous  state, 
like  alumina. 

Sulphate  of  delphinia  evaporates  in  the  air,  does  not 
crystallize,  but  becomes  a  transparent  mass  like  gum. 
It  dissolves  in  alkohol  and  water,  and  its  solution  has 
a  bitter  acrid  taste.  In  the  voltaic  circuit  it  is  de- 
composed, giving  up  its  alkali  at  the  negative  pole. 

Nitiate  of  delphinia,  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  is 
a  yellow  crystalline  mass.  If  treated  with  excels  of 
nitric  acid,  it  becomes  converted  into  a  yellow  matter, 
little  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alkohol, 
This  solution  is  bitter,  is  not  precipitated  by  potassa, 
ammonia,  or  lime-water,  and  appears  to  contain  no 
nitric  acid,  though  itself  is  not  alkaline-  It  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  further  quantities  of  acid,  nor  does  it  form 
oxalic  acid.  Strychnia  and  morphia  take  a  red  colour 
from  nitric  acid,  but  delphinia  never  does.  The  muri- 
ate is  very  soluble  in  water. 

The  acetate  of  delphinia  docs  not  crystallize,  but 
forms  a  hard  transparent  mass,  bitter  and  acrid,  and 
readily  decomposed  by  cold  sulphuric  acid.  The  oxa- 
late forms  small  white  plates,  resembling  in  taste  the 
preceding  salts. 

Delphinia,  calcined  with  oxide  of  copper,  gave  no 
Other  gas  than  carbonic  acid.  It  exists  in  tin1  seeds  of 
the  stavesacre,  in  combination  with  malic  acid,  and 
associated  with  the  following  principles:  1.  A  brown 
bitter  principle,  precipitable  by  acetate  of  lead.  2. 
Volatile  oil.  3.  Fixed  oil.  4.  Albumen.  5.  Animal- 
ized  matter.  6.  Mucus.  7.  Saccharine  mucus.  8. 
yellow  bitter  principle,  not  precipitable  by  acetate  of 
ead.  9.  Mineral  salts. — Annates  de  Cluinie  ct  de  Phy- 
sique, vol.  xii.p.  358. 

DE'LPHVS.  AtX0uc.  The  uterus,  or  pudendum 
snidiebre. 

DE'LTA.  (The  Greek  letter,  A.)  The  external 
pudendum  inuliebre  is  so  called^  from  the  triangular 
shape  of  its  hair. 

DELTOl'JDES.  (From  otAra,  the  Greek  letter  A, 
and  ttSoi,  a  likeness;  shaped  like  the  Greek  delta.)  1. 
A  muscle  of  the  superior  extremity,  situated  on  the 
shoulder.  Sous-acromio-ehmi-humeral  of  Dumas.  It 
arises  exactly  opposite  to  the  trapezius,  from  one-third 
part  of  the  clavicle,  from  the  acromion  and  spine  of 
the  scapula,  and  is  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  middle 
of  the  os  humeri,  which  bone  it  lifts  up  directly  ;  and 
it  assists  with  the  Bupraspiuatus  and  coracobrachialis 
in  all  the  actions  of  the  humerus,  except  the  depres- 
sion; it  being  convenient  that  the  arm  should  be 
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raised  and  sustained,  In  order  to  its  moving  on  any 

rro^awi?  so,.<;a"ed,/oK«m  deltoides,  which  is 
SETS  , iP^'  *?r  llke  the  letter  della,  having  three  an- 
the &  eT In.lchfltlYermmal  one  is  much  further  Iron, 

a  £?,ME  ^ TIA,-,  (Flom  de<  and  ">««*>  without  mind.) 
DEMERfeUs.  A  leal  which  is  naturally  under  wa- 
ter, and  different  Iron,  those  above,  is  so  called  ;/itt« 
immersa,  and  submersa,  are  the  same  as  demersal.  See 
jv alans. 

soften.)  Medicines  suited  to  obviate  and  prevent  the 
action  of  acrid  and  stimulant  matters;  and  that  not  by 
correcting  or  changing  their  acrimony,  but  by  involving 
it  in  a  mild  and  viscid  matter,  which  prevents  it  from 

acting  upon  the  sensible  parts  of  our  bodies,  or  by  cover- 
ing the  surface  exposed  to  their  action. 

Where  these  substances  are  directlv  applied  to  the 
parts  affected,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  benefit  may 
be  derived  from  their  application.  But  where  they 
are  received  by  the  medium  of  the  stomach,  into  the 
circulating  system,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  can  be 
of  no  utility,  as  they  must  lose  that  viscidity  ou  which 
their  lubricating  quality  depends.  Hence  it  has  been 
concluded  that  they  can  be  of  no  service  in  gonorrhoea, 
and  some  similar  affections.  It  is  certain,  however, 
says  J.  Murray,  in  his  Elements  of  Materia  Medics, 
and  Pharmacy,  that  many  substances  vvlucia  undergo 
the  process  of  digestion  are  afterward  separated,  in 
their  entire  state,  from  the  blood,  by  particular  secret- 
ing organs,  especially  by  the  kidneys;  and  it  is  possi- 
ble, that  mucilaginous  substances,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal demulcents,  may  be  separated  in  this  manner. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  a  great  share 
of  the  relief  demulcents  afford,  in  irritation  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  urinary  passages,  is  owing  to  the  large 
quantities  of  water  in  which  they  are  diffused,  by 
which  the  urine  is  rendered  less  stimulating  from  dilu- 
tion. In  general,  demulcents  may  be  considered"  merely 
as  substances  less  stimulating  than  the  fluids  usually 
applied. 

Catarrh,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  calculus,  and  gonor- 
rhoea, are  the  diseases  in  which  demulcents  are  em- 
ployed. As  they  are  medicines  of  no  great  power, 
they  may  be  taken  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  stomach, 
can  bear. 

The  particular  demulcents  may  be  reduced  to  the 
two  divisions  of  mucilages  and  expressed  oils.  The 
principal  demulcents  are,  the  acacia  vera,  astragalus, 
tragacanthe,  linum  usitatissimum,  althiva  officinalis, 
malva,  sylvestris,  glycynhiza  glabra,  cycas  circinalis, 
orchis  mascula,  niarauta  arundinacea,  triticum  fiyber- 
num,  ichthyocolla,  olea  Euroiwa,  amygdalus  commu- 
nis, cetaceum,  and  cent. 

[Dendritic.  (From  Scv&pov,  a  trce-)  A  term  use(i 
in  mineralogy  to  designate  those  appearances  fre- 
nuoiitly  found  in  minerals  resembling  trees  or  clusters 
of  trees.     A.] 

DENDROLI'BANUS.  (From  StvSpov,  a  tree,  and 
u'Xifiui'oi,  frankincense.)  Frankincense-tree.  Sec  Ros- 
marinus officinalis. 

DENS.  (Dens,  tis.  m. ;  quasi  cdens ;  from  cdo,  to 
eat,  or  from  oiovs,  oSovJos-) 

1.  A  tooth.     See  Teeth. 

2.  Many  herbs  have  this  specific  name,  from  their 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  tooth  of  some  animal , 
as  Dens  leonis,  the  dandelion;  Dens  canis,  dog's 
tooth,  &c. 

Dens  caninus.    See  Teeth. 

Dens  cuspidattjs.    See  Teeth. 

Dens  incisor.     See  Teeth. 

Dens  ucteus.     See  Teeth,  and  Dentition. 

Dens  leonis.    See  l.eontddon  Taraxacum. 

Dens  molaius.    See  Teeth.  fmm„i.M 

DENTA'GKA.  (Dcntagra,  oSovraypa  ,  trom  oCovSy 
a  tooth,  and  aypa,  a  seizure.)     1.  The  toothache. 

2  An  instrument  for  drawing  the  teem. 

DENTA'RIA.  [Dentaria;  from  dens,  a  tooth:  so 
called  because  its  root  is  denticulated.)     See  Plumbago. 

"'pEN'TARPA'GA.       (From   oiovs,  a   tooth,    and 
aoTta^io,  to  fasten  upon.)    An  instrument  for  drawing 
of  teeth. 
Dk.ntata.    Sec  Dcntatua. 
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DENTA'TUS.  (From  dens,  a  tooth ;  from  its  toorh- 
like  process.)  1.  The  second  vertebra  of  the  neck. 
Dentata;  Epistropheus.  It  differs  from  the  other 
cervical  vetebne,  by  having  a  tooth-like  process  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  body.     See  Vertebra. 

2.  Toothed:  applied  to  roots,  leaves,  petals,  &c.  which 
are  beset  with  projecting,  horizontal,  rather  distant 
teeth  of  its  own  substance;  as  in  the  leaf  of  Atriplex 
lacinata,  and  the  periantbium  of  JSIarrubium  vulgare, 
and  Ercca  denticulata,  and  the  petals  of  the  Silent 
lucitanica.  The  Ophris  corallorhiza  has  a  toothed 
root. 

Dentella'ria.  (From  dentella,  a  little  tooth;  so 
called  because  its  root  is  denticulated.)  The  herb 
tooth-wort,     See  Plumbago  europma. 

DENTIDU'CUM.  (From  dens,  a  tooth,  and  duco, 
to  draw.)     An  Instrument  for  drawing  of  teeth. 

DENTIFRICE,  (l)entifricus ;  from  dens,  a  tooth, 
and  frige,  to  rub.)     A  medicine  to  clean  the  teeth. 

DENTlSCA'LPIUM.  (From  dens,  a  tooth,  and 
scalpo,  to  scrape.)     An  instrument  for  scaling  teeth. 

DENTITION.  (Dentitio;  from  dcniio,  to  breed 
teeth.)  odontiasis ;  Odontnpkica.  The  breeding  or 
eutting  of  the  teeth.  The  first  dentition  begins  about 
the  sixth  or  seventh  month,  and  the  teeth  are  termed 
Ihf  primary  or  milk  teeth.  About  the  seventh  year, 
these  fall  out,  and  are  succeeded  by  others,  which  re- 
main during  life,  and  are  called  the  secondary  or  pe- 
rennial teeth.  The  lasi  dentition  takes  place  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  five-and-twenty,  when  the  four 
l;$t  grinders  appear ;  they  are  called  dentes  sapiential. 
Teeth. 

Dentodu'cuk.    See  Dentiducum. 

Denudat.t:  plant.e.  The  name  of  an  order  of  Lin- 
nieus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  embracing 
those  plants,  ihe  flowcis  of  which  are  naked,  or  with- 
out a  flower-cup. 

DENTJDA'TIO.  (From  denudo,  to  make  bare.) 
The  laying  bare  any  part ;  usually  applied  to  a 
bone. 

DENUDATUS.  (From  denudo,  to  strip  naked.) 
Denude; 

DEOBSTRUENT.  {jDeobstoment;  from  de,  anil 
obstruo,  to  obstruct.)  A  medicine  that  is  exhibited 
with  a  view  of  removing  any  obstruction. 

DEOPPILA/NTIA.  "(From  de,  and  opJilo,Vo  stop.) 
Deoppilativa.     Medicines  which  remove  obstructions. 

Departi'tio.  (From  de,  and  partior,  to  divide.) 
Separating  metals. 

Depzrju'tio.  (From  deperdo,  to  lose.)  Abortion, 
or  the  undue  loss  of  the  foetus. 

Depeti'oo.  (From  de,  andpetigo,  a  running  scab.) 
A  ringworm,  tetter,  scurf,  or  itch,  where  the  skin  is 
rough. 

DEHILEGM.VTION.  (Dcphlegmatio;  from  de, 
and  phlcgma,  phlegwi.)  The  operation  of  rectifying 
or  freeing  «i>iiits  from  tlwir  watery  parts,  or  any  me- 
thod by  which  bodies  are  deprived  of  their  water". 

DEPHLQGISTICATBD.  A  term  of  the  old  che- 
mistry, implying  deprived  of  phlogiston  or  th«uflmu- 
uiable  principle. 

Dep/ilogisticatcd  air.     See  Oxygen  gas. 

JJephlugisticated  muriatic  acid.     See  Chlorine. 

DEPILATORY.  {Depitatorius ;  from  de,  of,  and 
vilus,  the  hair.)  Any  application  which  removes  the 
hairs  from  any  part  of  the  body;  thus,  a  pitch  cap 
pulls  the  liaiia  of  the  head  out  by  the  roots. 

[A  depilatory  ointment  is  sometimes  used  to  remove 
hairs  from  inconvenient  places.  The  French  call  it 
Pair,  depilatoire,  a  depilatory  paste.  It  is  made  with 
quick  lime,  lapis  calaminaris,  and  arsenic,  intimately 
united  and  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  a  little  water, 
and  a  thin  coat  snread  upon  the  surface.  The  hairs 
are  removed  by  the  action  of  the  arsenic  as  a  caustic, 
but  its  action  is  modified  by  the  other  ingredi- 
ents.   A.l  ,    ,        .    .    ..      „     . 

Deplu'matio.    (From  de,  and  pluma,  a  feather.^  A 
disease  of  the  eyelids,  which  causes  the  hair  to  fall  off. 
DEPREUENSIO.     (From  deprehendo,  to  catch  un- 
awares.)   The  epilepsy  is  so  called,  from  the  sudden- 
ness with  v.  I.ich  persons  are  seized  with  it. 

DEPRESSION.  (Depressio;  from  depnmo,  to 
press  down.)  When  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  forced 
inwards  by  fracture,  they  are  said  to  be  dep 

DEPRESSOR.     (From  depnmo,  to  press  down.) 
A  muscle  is  so  termed,  which  depresses  the  part  on 
which  it  acts. 
290. 
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Depressor  al«  nasi.  See  Depressor  labii  supt- 
rioris  aloe  que  nasi. 

Depressor  anquli  oris.  A  muscle  of  the  mouth 
and  lip,  situated  below  the  under  lip.  Triangularis, 
of  Winslow.  Depressor  labiorum  communisro(  Doug- 
las. JJepressor  labiorum,  of  Cowper.  Sous-mazillo- 
labial  of  Dumas.  It  arises  broad  and  fleshy,  from  tha 
lower  edge  of  the  lower  jaw,  near  the  chin ;  and  is  In- 
serted into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  which  it  pulls 
downwards. 

Dkpressor  tabu  inferioris.  A  muscle  of  the 
mouth  and  lip.  Quadrat  us,  of  WinBjOW.  JJepressor 
labii  inferioris  proprius,  of  Douglas  and  Cowper. 
labial]  or  Dumas.  It  pulls  the  under  lip 
and  skin  of  the  side  of  the  chin  downwards,  and  a 
Kttle  outwards. 

Depressor  labii  superioris  aljeque  nasi.  A 
muscle  of  the  mouth  and  lip.  Depressor  alic  nasi,  of 
Albinos.  Iiiritirtts  malms,  of  Winslow.  Depressor 
labii  superioris  proprius,  of  Douglas.  Ctnstrictores 
alarum  nasi,  ac  depressores  labii  superiores,  of  Cow- 
per. Mai.illo-alneoli  nasal.  Of  Dumas.  It  is  situated 
above  the  mouth,  draws  the  upper  lip  and  ala  nasi 
downwards  and  backwards.  Itarises.thin  and  fleshy, 
from  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  immediately  above 
the  joining  of  the  gums,  with  the  two  incisor  teeth  and 
cuspidatus;  from  thence  it  runs  upwards,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  upper  lip  and  root  of  the  ala  of  the 
nose. 

Dfpressor  labii  superioris  proprius.  See  Re- 
pressor labii  superioris  almque  nasi. 

Depressor  labiorum  communis.  See  Depressor 
angidi  oris. 

Depressor  oculi.     See  Rectus  inferior  oculi. 

DEPRESSUS.  Depressed;  flattened  vertically,  as 
the  leaves  of  the  Mcscmbryanlhemum  linguiforme. 
Folia  depressa  is  applied  also  to  radical  leaves  which 
are  pressed  close  to  the  ground,  as  is  seen  in  Plantago 
media;  but  when  applied' to  stem  leaves,  it  regards 
their  shape  only,  as  being  vertically  flattened  in  op- 
position to  id  in  press  a. 

DE'PRIMENS.     See  Rectus  inferior  oculi. 

DEPURA'NTIA.  (Depurans ;  from  depuro,  to 
make  clean.)     Medicines  which  evacuate  impurities. 

DEPURATION.  Depuratio.  The  freeing  a  liquor 
or  solid  from  its  foulness. 

DEPURATO'RIUS.  (From  de,  and  purus,  pure. ) 
Depuritory:  applied  to  fevers,  which  terminate  in 
perspiration. 

DERBYSHIRE  SPAR.  A  mineral  formed  of  cal- 
careous earth  with  fluoric  acid. 

DE  MS.  (Aspij ;  from  Stpia,  to  excoriate.)  The 
skin. 

DERIVATION.  (Dcrivatio ;  from  derivo,  to  drain 
off.)  The  doctrines  of  derivation  and  revulsion  talked 
of  by  the  ancients,  are  now,  in  their  sense  of  the  terms, 
wholly  exploded.  Derivation  means  the  drawing 
away  any  disease  from  its  original  seat  to  another 
part. 

DE'RMA.    Aeppa.    The  skin.    See  Skin. 

»ERMATO'DES.  (From  Sepua,  skin,  and  u5os,  a 
likeness.)  Resembling  skin,  or  leather;  applied  to  the 
dura  mater. 

DERMATOLO'GIA.  (From  Stpua,  the  skin,  and 
Aoyoj,  a  discourse.)  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  the 
skin. 

De'rtron.     (From   Sepn,  skin.)     The  omentum 
and  peritonaeum,  are  so  named,  from  their  skin-like 
nice. 

DESAULT,  Peter,  was  a  native  of  Bordeaux 
where  he  graduated,  and  became  distinguished  as  a 
practitioner  in  medicine  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  He  was  author  of  some  popular  and 
useful  dissertations  on  medical  subjects.  [n  syphilis 
be  maintained  that  a  cure  could  be  effected  without 
salivation  ;  and  in  calculous  complaints,  by  the  patient 
drinking  the  Bareges  water,  this  being  also  injected 
into  the  bladder;  but  it  probably  merely  palliated  the 
symptoms.  He  exposed  also  some  of  the  prevailing 
errors  concerning  hydrophobia;  as  that  the  patient 
barked  like  a  dog,  and  had  a  propensity  to  bite  his 
attendants.  The  precise  period  of  his  death  is  nnt 
mentioned.  ul 

DESAULT,  Peter  Joseph,  was  chief  sureeon  tn 
the  H6tel-Dieu  at  Paris.  He  published  several  num 
bera  of  a  surgical  journal,  in  1791,  ice.  ■  also  ioiniv 
with  Chopart,  in  1794,  «  A  Treatise  on  Clururgicai 
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Diseases,  and  the  Operations  required  in  their  Cure;" 
which  is  allowed  to  have  considerable  merit.  He 
attended  (he  young  King  of  France,  Lewis  XVII.,  in 
the  temple;  and  died  under  suspicious  circumstances, 
shortly  before  his  royal  patient,  in  1795. 

DESCENSO'RIUM.  (From  descendo,  to  move 
downwards.)  A  vessel  in  which  the  distillation  by 
descent  is  performed. 

DESCENSUS.  (From  descendo,  to  move  down- 
wards.) The  same  chemists  call  it  a  distillation  per 
descensum,  by  descent,  when  the  fire  is  applied  at  the 
top  and  round  the  vessel,  the  orifice  of  which  is  at  the 
bottom. 

DESICCATI'VE.  (.Desicativus ;  from  desicco,  to 
dry  up.)  An  application  to  dry  up  the  humours  and 
moisture  running  from  a  wound  or  ulcer. 

DESIPIE'NTLA.  (From  desipio,  to  dote.)  A  de- 
fect  of  reason. 

DESIRE.  Will.  We  give  the  name  of  will  to  that 
modification  of  the  faculty  of  perception  by  which  we 
form  desires.  It  is  generally  the  effectof  our  judgment ; 
but  what  is  remarkable,  our  happiness  or  our  misery 
are  necessarily  connected  with  it.  When  we  satisfy 
our  desires  we  are  happy  ;  but  we  are  miserable  if  our 
desires  be  not  fulfilled;  it  is  then  necessary  to  give 
such  a  direction  to  our  desires  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  obtain  happiness.  We  ought  not  to  desire  things 
which  cannot  be  obtained;  we  ought  to  avoid,  even 
with  greater  care,  those  things  which  are  hurtful;  for 
in  such  cases  we  must  be  unhappy,  whether  our  de- 
sires are  satisfied  or  not.  Morality  is  a  science  which 
tends  to  give  the  best  possible  direction  to  our  desires. 

De'smk.  (From  icui,  to  bind  up.)  A  bandage,  or 
ligature. 

DiSHt'oioH.  (From  itaun,  a  handful.)  A  small 
bundle,  or  little  bandage. 

Di'smos,    (From  ieoi,  to  bind  up.)    1.  A  bandage. 

2.  An  inflammatory  stricture  of  a  joint,  after  luxa- 
tion. 

DE'SPUMATION.  (Dcspumatio;  from  despumo, 
to  clarify.)  The  clarifying  a  fluid,  or  separating  its 
foul  parts  from  it. 

DESQUAMATION.  (Desquamalio ;  from  desqvn- 
mo,  to  scale  off.)  The  separating  of  lamina?,  or  scales, 
from  a  bone.    Exfoliation. 

Desquamato'bium.  (From  desquanu),  to  scale  off.) 
A  trepan,  or  instrument  to  take  a  piece  out  of  the 
skull. 

DF.STILLA'TION.     See  Distillation. 

DESUDA'TIO.  (From  desudo,  to  sweat  much.) 
An  unnatural  and  morbid  sweating. 

Dete'ntio.  (From  dciineo,  to  stop,  or  hinder.) 
Epilepsy  is  so  called,  from  the  suddenness  with  which 
the  patient  is  seized. 

DETERGENT.     (From  dctcrgo,  to  wipe  away.) 
i.  A  medicine  which  cleanses  ana  removes  such  vis- 
cid humours  as  adhere  to  and  obstruct  the  vessels. 
2.  An  application  that  clears  away  foulness  from 

DETERMINATE^.  Applied  by  botanists  to  branches 
and  stems ;  determinate  ramosus  is  abruptly  branched, 
when  each  branch,  after  terminating  in  flowers,  pro- 
duces a  number  of  fresh  shoots,  in  a  circular  order, 
from  just  below  the  origin  of  those  flowers.  The  term 
occurs  frequently  in  the  hitter  publication  ofLuuueua, 
particularly  the  set  nod  Mantissa;  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  where  explained  its  meaning. — 
Smith. 

DETONATION.  (Dctonatio;  from  dctono,  to 
make  a  noise.)     A  sudden  combustion  and  explosion. 

DETRA  CTOR.  (From  dctraho,  to  draw.)  Ap- 
plied to  a  muscle,  the  office  of  which  is  to  draw  the 
part  to  which  it  Is  attached. 

DETR  MIENS.  -From  dctraho,  to  draw.)  The 
name  of  a  muscle,  the  office  of  which  is  to  draw  the 
part  it  is  attached  to. 

Detrahkns  quadra-its.     See  Platysma  myoides. 

DETRUSOR  URINAJ.  (From  dctrudo,  to  thrust 
out.)  1.  The  name  of  a  muscle,  the-  office  of  which  is 
to  squeeze  out  the  urine. 

•i.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  urinary  bladder  was 
formerly  so  called. 

Rt.  (From  fievTeaas,  second:  because  it  is 
discharged  next  after  the  foetus.)  The  secundines,  or 
afterbirth. 

DEUTEROPA'THIA.  (From itvltpoc, second,  and 
eaOos,  a  suffering.)    An  affection  or  suffering  by  con 
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SSM^S  a  second  Part  suffers>  fr<>m  consent,  with 

^stnPrheH(,hglna  'y  affetled>  as  where  the  st0D>wh  U 

ni-irrr , vm?  a <wound  in  lne  hea<l- 
DEU  I  OXIDE.    See  Oxide. 

iVfv  t/^r  ti,  "I?1'    Sce  -nitrogen. 

.he^d^of  he^thTnlur  H£aH°iland',0Wa^ 
dicine,  but  his  practice"^  prmciX  larger?  and 
at  last  almost  confined    to   midwifery       He :  dist"  n 

art,  as  well  M  by  his  mechanical  inventions  for  obvi- 
ating detormities  in  children.  He  published  some  ob- 
stetrical works  several  years  prior  to  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1739;  alter  which  appeared  a  Treatise  on 
the  Rickets  in  his  native  language,  of  which  Haller 
makes  favourable  mention. 
Devil's  dung.  See  Ferula  assafeetida. 
Dewberry.     See  Blackberry. 

DIA.  Ata.  Many  terms  in  medicine,  surgery  and 
pharmacy,  commence  with  this  word,  when  they  sig- 
nify composition  and  mixture  ;  asDiacassia,  Diacas- 
toreum,  &C. 

[Diabase.  The  Diabase  of  some  French  mineralo- 
gists is  the  greenstone  of  Werner  and  Jameson. 
Greenstone  abounds  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
long  ridge  of  this  kind  of  rock  in  Connecticut  running 
northward  from  New-Haven.  There  are  several 
ridges  of  this  formation  of  superincumbent  rocks  in 
New-Jersey.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  ridge  bor- 
dering the  Hudson  river  on  the  west  side,  running 
north  from  New- York  city  to  the  extent  of  thirty  or 
forty  miles,  and  known  by  the  common  appellation  of 
the  Pulisado  Rocks.  There  is  a  sublime  show  of  this 
kind  of  rock  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Superior. 

Diabase  or  "Greenstone  is  essentially  composed  of 
hornblende  and  felspar,  iu  the  state  of  grains,  or  some- 
times of  small  crystals.  The  proportions  are  somewhat 
various ;  but  the  hornblende  predominates,  and  very 
frequently  gives  to  this  aggregate  more  or  less  of  a 
greenish  tinge,  especially  when  it  is  moistened.  \\<  nee 
the  name  of  this  rock  (Greenstone).  Sometimes  the 
tinge  of  green  is  considerably  lively,  and  may  arise 
either  from  the  hornblende,  or  from  Epidote  dissemi- 
nated through  the  mass.  Sometimes  also  its  colour  is 
dark  gray,  or  grayish  black.  In  fine,  its  colour,  espe- 
cially at  tlie  surface,  is  often  modified  by  the  presence 
of  oxide  of  iron. 

"  This  rock  presents  a  considerable  variety  of  as- 
pect, depending  on  the  general  structure,  or  on  the 
size,  proportion,  disposition,  and  more  or  less  intimate 
mixture  of  its  constituent  parts. 

"  In  some  of  the  more  common  varieties,  the  two 
ingredients  are  in  distinct  grains  of  considerable  size, 
like  those  of  granite  ;  and  the  foliated  structure  both 
of  the  hornblende  and  felspar  is  often  distinctly 
visible.  The  proportion  of  felspar  is  sometimes  very 
small. 

"  From  Greenstone  with  a  coarse  granular  structure, 
to  those  varieties  whose  texture  is  so  finely  granular 
that  the  two  ingredients  can  scarcely  be  perceived, 
there  is  a  gradual  passage,  exhibiting  every  interme- 
diate step.  Indeed  the  grains  are  sometimes  so  mi- 
nute, and  so  uniformly  and  intimately  mingled,  that 
the  mass  is  altogether  homogeneous,  and  the  different 
ingredients  are  hardly  perceptible,  even  with  a  glass. 
Heme  the  texture  of  this  rock  is  sometimes  distinctly 
crystalline,  and  sometimes  almost  compact  and 
earthy.  .       . 

"  Greenstone,  like  basalt,  sometimes  presents  itself 
in  prisms,  or  columns  of  various  sizes.  These  prisms 
may  have  from  three  to  seven  sides,  and  are  sometimes 
as  regular  as  those  of  basalt.  .     ^m„,im-<1 

-The  general  aspect  of  Greenstone  is  some  mes 
much  diversified  by  the  foreign  ingre. he n  s  lui  t 
admits  into  its  composition.  Ainwig  Ice  <  ru 
epidote,  mica,  talc,   carbonaw  of altoe,  and Mumosc 

alry^be,,1!;;"r,;,tis:,i:;^c^rxra,,t:,pd 

netic— The  V™  f;  ;  ,1C  place  of  felspar.  Iron  fre- 
seems  almost  '''^,.M,,sitionof  this  rock.  Hence 
UU<ntlye..te,s..W    becm.  ^^.^  bec 

&w3TS  radish  brown;  And  sometimes  Green- 

--^&,^sl!^r^scU.e  of  a  polish  ;, 

.  yLftt  variety  which  admits  epidote  into  its  compo- 

a"°     often  forms  a  very  beautiful  mineral,  wheu  po- 

l/shed',  especially  if  it  be  porphyritJc.     Its  «*>ur  to 
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often  a  fine  dark  green,  resembling  serpentine.  The 
epidote,  either  crystallized  or  compact,  is  sometinx  s  in 
very  narrow  veins;  and  sometimes  it  is  uniformly  dis- 
seminated in  very  minute  grains.  In  other  cases,  the 
epidote  and  felspar  form  a  kind  of  base,  containing 
acicular  crystals  of  hornblende ;  or  the  three  ingre- 
dients are  distinct,  as  in  granite." — Clcaveland' s  Mi- 
neral.   A.] 

Diabe'cus.  (From  SiaBeSatow,  to  strengthen  ;  so 
called,  as  affording  the  chief  support  to  the  foot.)  The 
ankle- bone. 

DIABETES.  (From  Sia,  through,  and  /3<zivu>,  to 
pass.)  An  immoderate  flow  of  urine.  A  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  order  Spasmi  of  Cullen. 
.    There  are  two  species  in  this  complaint: 

1.  Diabetes  insipidus,  in  which  there  is  a  supera- 
bundant discharge  of  limpid  urine,  of  its  usual  urinary 
taste. 

2.  Diabetes  mcllitus,  in  which  the  urine  is  very 
sweet,  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of  sugar. 

Great  thirst,  with  a  voracious  appetite,  gradual 
emaciation  of  the  whole  body,  and  a  frequent  dis- 
charge of  urine,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  sac- 
charine and  other  matter,  which  is  voided  in  a  quan- 
tity even  exceeding  that  of  the  aliment  or  fluid  intro- 
duced, are  the  characteristics  of  this  disease.  Those 
of  a  shattered  constitution,  and  those  who  are  in  the 
decline  of  life,  are  most  subject  to  its  attacks.  It  not 
unfrequently  attends  on  hysteria,  hypochondriasis, 
dyspepsia,  and  asthma  :  but  it  is  always  much  milder 
when  symptomatic,  than  when  it  appears  as  a  primary 
a  flection. 

Diabetes  may  be  occasioned  by  the  use  of  strong  di- 
uretic medicines,  intemperance  of  life,  and  hard  drink- 
ing; excess  in  veuery,  severe  evacuations,  or  by  any 
thing  that  tends  to  produce  an  impoverished  state  of 
the  blood,  or  general  debility.  It  has,  however,  taken 
place,  in  many  instances,  without  any  obvious  cause. 
That  which  immediately  gives  rise  to  the  disease, 
has  ever  been  considered  as  obscure,  and  various  the- 
ories have  been  advanced  on  the  occasion.  It  has  b«en 
usual  to  consider  diabetes  as  the  effect  of  relaxation  of 
the  kidneys,  or  as  depending  on  a  general  colliquatioo 
of  the  fluids.  Dr.  Richter,  professor  of  medicine  in 
the  university  of  Gottingen,  supposes  the  disease  to  be 
generally  of  a  spasmodic  nature,  occasioned  by  a  sti- 
mulus acting  on  the  kidneys;  hence  a  secretio  aucta 
%rina,  and  sometimes  perversa,  is  the  consequence. 
Dr.  Darwin  thinks  that  it  is  owing  to  an  inverted  ac- 
tion of  the  urinary  branch  of  the  lymphatics;  which 
doctrine,  although  it  did  not  escape  the  censure  of  the 
best  anatomists  and  experienced  physiologists,  met, 
nevertheless,  with  a  very  favourable  reception  on  its 
being  first  announced-  The  late  Dr.  Cullen  offered  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  this  disease 
might  be  some  fault  in  the  assimilatory  powers,  or  in 
those  employed  in  converting  alimentary  matters  into 
the  proper  animal  fluids,  which  theory  has  since  been 
adopted  by  Br.  Dobson,  and  still  later  by  Dr.  Eolla, 
surgeon-general  to  the  royal  artiljery.  The  liver  has 
been  thought,  by  some,  to  be  the  chief  source  of  the 
disease;  but  diabetes  is  hardly  ever  attended  with  any 
affection  of  this  organ,  as  lias  been  proved  by  frequent 
dissections;  and  when  observed,  it  is  to  be  considered 
as  accidental. 

The  primary  seat  of  the  disease  is,  however,  far 
from  being  absolutely  determined  in  favour  of  any 
hypothesis  yet  advanced;  and,  from  the  most  atten- 
tive consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  weight 
of  evidence  appears  to  induce  the  majority  of  practi- 
tioners to  consider  diabetes  as  depending  on  a  primary 
affection  of  the  kidneys. 

Diabetes  sometimes  comes  on  slowly  and  impercep- 
tibly, without  any  previous  disorder;  and  it  now  and 
then  arises  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  subsists  long 
without  being  accompanied  with  evident  disorder  in 
any  particular  part  of  the  system;  the  great  thirst 
which  always,  and  the  voracious  appetite  which  fre- 
quently occur  in  it,  being  often  the  only  remarkable 
symptoms ;  but  it  more  generally  happens,  that  a  con- 
siderable affection  of  the  stomach  precedes  the  coming 
on  of  the  disease;  and  that,  in  its  progress,  besides  the 
symptoms  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  great  dryness 
in  the  skin,  with  a  sense  of  weight  In  the  kidneys,  and 
a  pain  in  the  ureters,  and  the  other  urinary  pas 

Under  a  long  continuance  of  the  disease,  the  body 
becomes  much  emaciated,  the  feet  cadematous,  great 
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debility  arises,  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  small,  and  art 
obscure  fever,  with  all  the  appearance  of  hectic,  pre- 
vails. ... 

The  urine  in  diabetes  mcllitus,  from  being  at  first 
insipid,  clear,  and  colourless,  soon  acquires  a  sweetis.'i 
or  saccharine  taste,  its  leading  characteristic;  and, 
when  subjected  to  experiment,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  saccharine  matter  is  to  be  extracted  from  it.  Bome- 
times  it  is  so  loaded  with  sugar,  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  fermented  into  a  vinous  liquor  Upwards  of 
one-twelfth  of  its  weight  of  sugar  was  extracted  from 
some  diabetic  urine,  by  Cruickshank,  which  was  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-nine  ounces  troy  a  day,  from  ono 
patient. 

In  some  instances,  the  quantity  of  urine  in  diabetes 
is  much  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  from  all  the 
sources  united.  Cases  are  recorded,  in  which  25  to 
30  pints  were  discharged  in  the  Bpace  of  a  natural  day, 
lor  manv  successive  weeks,  and  even  months ;  and  in 
which  tiie  whole  ingesta,  as  was  said,  did  not  amount 
to  half  the  weight  of  the  urine.  To  account  for  this 
overplus,  it  has  been  alleged  that  water  is  absorbed 
from  the  air  by  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  as  also  that 
a  quantity  of  water  is  compounded  in  the  lungs  them- 
selves. 

Dissections  of  diabetes  have  usually  shown  the  kid- 
neys to  be  much  affected.  In  some  instances,  they 
have  been  found  in  a  loose  flabby  slate,  much  enlarged 
in  size,  and  of  a  pale  ash  colour ;  in  others,  they  have 
been  discovered  much  more  vascular  than  in  a  healthy 
state,  approaching  a  good  deal  to  what  takes  place  in 
inflammation,  and  containing,  mi  their  infundibula,  a 
quantity  of  whitish  fluid,  somewhat  resembling  pus, 
but  without  any  sign  of  ulceration  whatever.  At  the 
same  time  that  these  appearances  have  been  observed 
in  their  interior,  the  veins  on  their  surface  were  found 
to  be  much  fuller  of  blood  than  usual,  forming  a  most 
beautiful  net-work  of  vessels,  the  larger  branches  of 
which  exhibited  an  absorbent  appearance.  In  many 
cases  of  dissection,  the  whole  of  the  mesentery  has 
been  discovered  to  be  much  diseased,  and  its  glands  re- 
markably enlarged;  some  of  them  being  very  hard, 
and  of  an  irregular  texture ;  others  softer,  and  of  a 
uniform  spherical  shape.  Many  of  the  lacteals  have 
likewise  been  seen  considerably  enlarged.  The  liver, 
pancreas,  spleen,  and  stomach,  are  in  general  perceived 
to  be  in  a  natural  state ;  when  they  are  not  so,  the  oc- 
currence is  to  be  considered  as  accidental.  The  blad- 
der, in  many  cases,  is  found  to  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  muddy  urine. 

A  great  variety  of  remedies  has  been  proposed  for 
this  disease  ;  but  their  success  is  generally  precarious, 
or  only  temporary,  at  least  in  the  mellitic  form  of  tha 
complaint.  The  treatment  has  been  generally  con- 
ducted on  the  principles  of  determining  the  fluids  to 
other  outlets,  particularly  the  skin,  and  of  increasing 
the  lone  of  the  kidneys.  Diaphoretics  are  certainly 
very  proper  remedies,  especially  the  combination  of 
opium  with  ipecacuanha,  or  antimonies,  assisted  by 
the  warm  bath,  suitable  clothing,  and  perhaps  removal 
to  a  milder  climate :  in  the  insipid  form  of  diabetes, 
this  plan  has  sometimes  effected  a  cure;  and  it  appears 
that  the  large  use  of  opium  has  even  the  power  of 
correcting,  for  the  time,  the  saccharine  quality  of  the 
urine.  Cathartics  are  hardly  of  service,  farther  than 
to  keep  the  bowels  regular.  Tonics  are  generally  indi- 
cated by  obvious  marks  of  debility  ;  and  if  the  patient 
be  troubled  with  acidity  in  the  prima;  vite,  alkaline- 
medicines  will  be  properly  joined  with  them,  prefer- 
ring those  which  have  no  diuretic  power.  Astringents 
have  been  highly  extolled  by  some  practitioners"  but 
do  not  appear  likely  to  prevail,  except  those  which 
pass  off  by  the  urine,  as  uva  ursi ;  or  the  milder  sti- 
mulants, which  can  be  directed  to  the  kidneys,  as  co- 
paiba, &c.  may  correct  the  laxity  of  those  organs  if 
the  disease  depend  on  this  cause.  The  tinctura  lv'tt« 
must  be  used  with  great  caution,  and  its  efficacy  is  not 
well  established  :  and  blisters  to  the  loins  can  only  be 
useful  as  counter-irritants,  though  not  the  most  suit 
able.  Frequent  friction,  especially  over  the  kidnevs 
wearing  a  tight  beU,  and  gentle  exercise,  may  assist  thp 
recovery  of  the  patient ;  and  when  the  function  of  \Z 
skm  is  restored,  using  the  bath  gradually  of  a  lowpr 
temperature,  will  tend  greatly  to  obviate  its  sunnres 
sion  afterward.  It  is  likewise  highly  important  to- 
regulate  the  diet,  especially  in  the  mellitic  diabetes 
Dr.  Rolla  first  pointed  out  the  advantage  derived  from 
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'restricting  the  patient  to  a  diet  principally  of  animal 
food,  avoiding  especially  those  vegetables  which  might 
afford  saccharine  matter,  the  urine  becoming  thereby 
of  a  more  healthy  quality,  and  diminishing  in  quan- 
tity :  but  unfortunately  the  benefit  appears  but  tempo- 
rary, and  the  plan  is  not  persevered  in  without  distress 
to  the  patient.  The  same  gentleman  recommended 
also  the  sulpliuret  of  potassa,  and  still  more  tlie  hy- 
drosulphuret  of  ammonia ;  but  they  are  very  nau- 
seous medicines,  and  of  doubtful  efficacy.  Another 
plan  of  treating  the  disease  has  been  more  recently 
proposed,  namely,  by  bleeding,  and  other  antiphlogistic 
measures  ;  and  some  cases  of  its  success  have  been 
recorded :  but  farther  experience  is  certainly  required, 
before  we  should  be  justified  In  relying  much  upon  it. 

Dlv'bolus  mktallorum.     Tin. 

Diabo'tancm.  (From  <5ta,  and  (ioTavy,  an  herb.) 
A  plaster  made  of  herbs. 

Diaca'dmias.  (From  <5«j,  and  naSpta,  cadmia.)  The 
name  of  a  plaster,  the  basis  of  which  is  cadmia. 

Diacalami'ntiies.  (From  <5«j,  and  xaXafuvdr],  cala- 
mine) The  name  of  an  antidote,  the  chief  ingredient 
in  which  is  calamint. 

Dlaca'rcinum.  (From  <5ia,  and  icapnivos,  a  crab.) 
The  name  of  an  antidote  prepared  from  the  flesh  of 
crabs  and  cray-fish. 

Diaca'rvon.  (From  ota,  and  Kapvov,  a  nut.)  Rob 
of  nuts,  or  walnuts. 

Diaca'ssia.  (From  iia,  and  xaaota,  cassia.)  Elec- 
tuary of  cassia. 

Diacasto'rium.  (From  Sia,  and  Ka^-aip,  castor.) 
An  antidote,  the  basis  of  which  is  castor. 

Diacatho'licon.  (From  Sia,  and  nadoXinoc,  uni- 
versal.) The  name  of  a  purge,  so  called  from  its 
general  usefulness. 

DtACKNTAu'iutJM.  (From  <5ta,  and  Kevjavpiov,  cen- 
taury.) The  Duke  of  Portland's  powder  is  so  called, 
because  its  chief  ingredient  is  centaury. 

Uiacentro'tum.  (From  Sia,  and  Kev"Jpoo>,  to  prick.) 
A  collyrium,  so  called  from  its  pungency  and  stimula- 
ting qualities. 

DlACBALOt'Tia.  (From  Sia,  and  xiXkiJic,  chalci- 
tis.)  A  plaster,  the  chief  ingredient  in  which  is  chalcitis. 

Diacha'lsis.  (From  rJtaxaXw,  to  be  relaxed.)  1. 
A  relaxation. 

2.  The  opening  of  the  sutures  of  the  head. 

Diacheiri'smub.  (Fromr5ta,  and  x«Pi  the  hand.) 
Any  operation  performed  by  the  hand. 

Diachkudo'nium.  (From  Sta,  and  xfAcoWtov, 
celandine.)  A  plaster,  the  chief  ingredient  in  which 
was  the  herb  celandine. 

Diachore'ma.  (From  Stax<*PC0>,  to  separate  from.) 
Viachoresis.  Any  excretion,  or  excrement,  but  ciiietly 
that  by  stool. 

Diachore'sis.    See  Diachorema 

Diachki'sta.  (From  oia,  and  xpi<>»i  *°  anoint.) 
Medicines  to  anoint  parts. 

Diaciiry  sum.  (From  Sia,  =">a  X°v<">S,  gold)  A 
plaster  for  fractured  limbs;  so  named  trom  its  yellow 
colour. 

DIA'CIIYLUM.  (From  Sta,  and  xoXof,  juice.)  A 
plaster  formerly  made  of  certain  juices,  but  it  now 
means  an  emollient  digestive  plaster. 

Dia'chvms.  (From  Sta,  and  x»w,  to  pour  out.) 
Fusion  or  melting. 

Diachy'tica.  (From  Siax»u,  to  dissolve.)  Medi- 
cines which  discuss  tumours. 

Diacine'ma.  (From  <$ia,  and  taveu,  to  move.)  A 
slight  dislocation. 

Diaci'ssum.  (From  Sia,  and  khssoc,  ivy.)  An  ap- 
plication composed  of  ivy  leaves. 

Dia'clasis.  (Frum  ota,  and  xXaw,  to  break.)  A 
small  fracture. 

Diacly'sma.  (From  Sia>cXvgu,  to  wash  out.)  A 
gargle  or  wash  for  the  mouth. 

Diacoccyme'lon.  (From  <5ta,  and  KtKKv/ujXev,  a 
plum.)     An  electuary  made  of  prunes. 

Diaco'dium.  (From  rita,  and  KwSta,  a  poppy  head.) 
A  composition  made  of  the  heads  of  poppies. 

Diacolocy'nthis.  (From  Sia,  and  koXokuvBis,  the 
■colocynth.)  A  preparation,  the  chief  ingredient  of 
which  is  colocynth. 

Diaco'mma.      (From    Siaicoirjw,  to   cut  through.) 
Diacope.     A  deep  cut  or  wound. 
DiVcope.     See  Diacomma. 

Diacoprx'gia.  (From  Sia,  xonpoc,  dung,  and  ail,  a 
goat.)    A  preparation  with  goat's  dung.  < 
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Am'pn^LLtm-    (From  &«,  and  "opaXXiov,  coral.) 

D I  a'  rn V«?Jn  ^.mch  coral  is  a  chieFingredient. 
rfi«ii™  clHbIS- ,  (FromotaicptMj,  to  distinguish.)  The 

fympfoms   "g   d'SeaseS   °"e   fr°m  «■*■  "y  their 

•5ff ffwssat-- «»* saffron)  a 

Ma°ma7ad^rqMuinc(eF,r°m,5'ai  Md  "*"«.  *  «*»*■> 
Diaoaphni'dion.  (From  &«,  and  Satiric,  the  laurel- 

DIAM*  WIIa"  *T  i",W"ich  "tre'bayVriel 
JJ1AJJJ!-  LFIHA.  (From  Sic,  twice,  and  aScXiitc,  a 
brotherhood  ;  two  brotherhoods.)  The  name  of  a 
class  m  the  aexual  system  of  plants,  embracing  those 
the  flowersot  which  are  hermaphrodites,  and  have  the 
male  organs  united  below  in  two  sets  of  cylindrical  fila- 
ments. 

DIADE'MA.     (From  Staotw,  to  surround.)     1   A 
diadem  or  crown. 
2.  A  bandage  to  put  round  the  head. 
Diade'xis.     (From  SiaStx»tiat,  to  transfer.)     Via- 
doclie.     A  transposition  of  humours  from  one  place  to 
another. 
Dia'dgche.    See  Diadcxis. 

Dia'dosis.  (From  SiaSiSwpi,  to  distribute.)  The 
remission  of  a  disorder. 

DIAERESIS.  (From  Staiptui,  to  divide  or  separate.) 
A  solution  of  continuity  of  the  soft  parts  of  thehumun 
body. 

Dixre'tica..  (From  Siaiptw,  to  divide.)  Corrosive 
medicines. 

•DIAS'TA.  (From  Siaflaia,  to  nourish.)  Diet;  food. 
It  means  also  the  whole  of  the  non-naturals.  See 
Diet. 

Diaglau'cium.  (From  -Sia,  and  yXatuctev,  the  blue 
juice  of  an  herb.)  An  eye-water  made  of  tlie  purging 
thistle. 

DIAGNO'SIS.  (From  Siayivucmi,  to  discern  or 
distinguish.)  The  science  which  delivers  the  signs  by 
which  a  disease  may  be  distinguished  from  another 
disease:  hriice  ihosi-'.-ymptonis  which  distinguish  such 
affections  are  termed  diagnostic. 

Diagry' Dion.  Corrupted  from  dacrydium  or  scam- 
mony. 

Diahermoda'ctyi.un.  (From Sia,  and cpnoSaK]vXoc, 
the  hermodactyl.)  A  purging  medicine,  the  basis  of 
which  is  the  hermodactyl. 

Diai'reon.  (From  ota,  and  iptc-,  tlie  lily.)  An  an- 
tidote in  which  is  the  root  of  the  lily. 

Dui'um.  (From  Sia,  and  <ov,  a  violet.)  A  pastil, 
the  chief  ingredient  of  which  is  violets. 

Diala'cca.  (From  <5ta,  and  Xokk*-)  An  antidote 
in  which  is  the  lacca. 

Dialago'um.  (From  Sia,  and  Xaywj,  a  hare.)  A 
medicine  in  which  is  the  dung  of  a  hare. 

Diale'mma.  (From  SiaXaii0ai/tjj,  to  interrupt)  The 
remission  of  a  disease. 

Diale'psis.     (From  otaXa/tfJavu,  to  interrupt.)    1, 
An  intermission. 
2.  A  space  left  between  a  bandage. 
Diali'banum.      (From  oia,  and  XiSavov,  frankin- 
cense.)  A  medicine  in  which  frankincense  is  a  chief 
ingredient. 

DIALLAGE.  Smaragdite  of  Saussure.  Verde  di 
Corsica  duro  of  artists.  A  species  of  the  genus  Schil- 
ler spar.  It  is  a  mineral  of  a  greenish  colour,  com- 
posed of  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  lime,  oxide  of  iron, 
oxide  of  copper,  and  oxide  of  chrome.  It  is  found 
principally  in  Corsica. 

Dta'loes.  (From  Sia,  and  aXt»7,  the  aloe.)  A  me- 
dicine chiefly  composed  of  aloea 

Dialthje'a.  (From  Sia,  and  aXdata,  the  mallow.) 
An  ointment  composed  chiefly  of  marsh-mallows. 

DIALYSIS.  (From  SiaXvw,  to  dissolve.)  A  solu- 
tion of  continuity,  or  a  destruction  of  parts 

Dia'i-yses.  The  plural  of  dialysis.  The  name  of 
an  order  in  the  class  Locales  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Dialy'tk-a.  (From  SiaXvu),  to  dissolve.)  Medi- 
cines which  heal  wounds  and  fractures. 

DiAMXROAKt  ton.  (From  Sia,  and  papyW7«, 
pearl:)  An  antidote  in  which  pearls  are  the  chief  in- 
gredient. _ 

DIAMASSE'MA.  (From  Sta,  ami  paocopat,  to 
chew.)  A  masticatory,  or  substance  put  into  the 
mouth,  and  chewed  to  excite  a  discharge  of  the  saliva. 

HI 
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bn'MBRA.  (Prom  <5«j,  and  a/i6pa,  amber.)  An 
aromatic  composition  inwliich  was  ambergris. 

Diamk  lon.  (From  <5<a,  and  hijXov,  a  quince.)  A 
composition  of  quinces. 

DIAMOND.  The  diamond,  which  waswell  known 
to  the  ancients,  is  principally  found  in  the  western 
peninsula  of  India,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Golconda  and  Visapnur,  in  the  island  of 
Borneo,  and  in  the  Brazils  It  is  the  most  valued  of 
all  minerals. 

Diamonds  are  generally  found  bedded  in  yellow 
ochre  or  in  rocks  of  freestone,  or  quartz,  and  sometimes 
in  the  beds  ot  running  waters.  When  taken  out  of 
the  earth,  they  are  incriisted  with  an  exterior  earthly 
covering,  under  which  is  another,  consisting  of  carlio- 
nate  of  lime. 

In  the  Brazils,  it  is  supposed  that  diamonds  might  lie 
obtained  in  greater  quantities  than  at  present,  if  the 
sufficient  working  of  the  diamond  mines  was  not  pro- 
hibited, in  order  to  prevent  that  diminution  of  their 
commercial  value,  which  a  greater  abundance  of  them 
might  occasion'i 

Brazilian  diamonds  are,  in  commercial  estimation, 
inferior  to  the  oriental  ones. 

In  the  rough,  diamonds  are  worth  two  pounds  ster- 
ling the  carat,  or  four  grains,  provided  they  are  without 
blemish.  The  expense  of  cutting  and  polishing 
amounts  to  about  four  pounds  more.  The  value  how- 
ever is  far  above  what  is  now  stated  when  they  be- 
come considerable  in  size.  The  greatest  sum  that  has 
been  given  for  a  single  diamond  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds. 

The  usual  method  of  calculating  the  value  of' dia- 
monds is  by  squaring  the  number  of  carats,  and  then 
multiplying  the  amount  by  the  price  of  a  sin 
thus  supposing  one  carat  tobe'JZ.  adiamond  of  8 carats 
is  worth  126/.  being  8  x  8  x  -. 

The  famous  Pigot  diamond  weighs  188  l-8th  grains. 
Physical  Properties  of  Diamond. 

Diamond  is  always  crystallized,  but  sometimes  so 
imperfectly,  that,  at  first  sight,  it  might  appear  amor- 
phous. The  figure  of  diamond,  when  perfei 
eight-sided  prism.  There  are  also  cubical,  flat,  and 
round  diamonds.  It  is  the  oriental  diamond  which 
crystallizes  into  octohedra,  and  exhibits  all  the  varie- 
ties of  this  primitive  figure.  The  diamond  of  Brazil 
crystallizes  into  dodecahedra. 

The  texture  of  the  diamond  is  lamellated,forit  may 
be  split  or  cleft  with  an  instrument  of  well-lempered 
steel,  by  a  swift  blow  in  a  particular  direction.  Then 
are  however  some  diamonds  which  do  not  appear  to 
be  formed  of  lamina:,  but  of  twisted  and  interwoven 
fibres,  like  those  of  knots  in  wood.  These  exceed  the 
others  greatly  in  hardness,  they  cannot  he  cut  or  po- 
lished, and  an'  therefore  called  by  the  lapidaries  dia- 
monds of  nature. 

The  diamond  is  one  of  the  hardest  bodies  known. 
It  resists  the  most  highly-tempered  steel  file,  which  cil* 
cumstance  renders  it  necessary  to  attack  it  with  dia- 
mond powder.  It  takes  an  exquisite  and  lasting  polish. 
It  has  a  great  refractive  power,  and  hence  its  lustre, 
when  cut  into  the  form  of  a  regular  solid,  is  uncom- 
monly great.  The  usual  colour  of  diamonds  is  a  light 
gray,  often  inclining  to  yellow,  at  times  lemon  colour, 
violet,  or  black,  seldomer  rose-red,  and  still  more  rarely 
green  or  blue,  but  more  frequently  pale  brown.  The 
purest  diamonds  are  perfectly  transparent.  The  colour- 
less diamond  has  a  specific  gravity  which  is  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  water  as  3.512  to  1.000,  according  to 
Brisson.  This  varies  however  considerably.  When 
rubbed  it  becomes  positively  electric,  even  before  it  has 
been  cut  by  the  lapidary. 

Diamond  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids,  or  by  any 
chemical  agent,  oxygen  excepted;  and  this  requires  a 
very  great  increase  of  temperature  to  produce  any 
effect. 

The  diamond  bums  by  a  strong  heat,  with  a  sensible 
flame,  like  other  combustible  bodies,  attracting  oxy- 
gen, and  becoming  wholly  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  gas  during  that  process. 

It  combines  with  iron  by  fusion,  and  converts  it.  like 
common  charcoal,  into  steel ;  but  diamond  requires  a 
much  higher  temperature  for  its  combustion  than  com- 
mon charcoal  does,  and  even  then  it  consumes  but 
slowly,  and  ceases  to  burn  the  instant  its  temperature 
is  lowered. 

"  From  the  high  x efra'ctive  power  of  the  diamond, 
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Bigot  and  Arngo  supposed  that  it  might  contain  hydro- 
gen. Sir  II.  Ilavy,  from  the  action  of  potassium  on  it, 
and  its  non-conduction  of  electricity,  suggested  in  his 
third  llakerian  lecture,  that  a  minute  portion  of  oxy- 
gen might  exist  in  it  ;  and  in  his  new  experiments  on 
the  fluoric  compounds,  he  threw  out  the  idea,  that  it 
might  lie  the  carbonaceous  principle,  combined  with 
some  new,  light,  and  subtle  element  of  the  oxygenous 
and  chlorine  <ia-s.  , 

This  unrivalled  chemist,  during  his  residence  at 
Florence  in  March  1814,  made  several  experiments  on 
the  combustion  of  the  diamond  and  of  plumbago,  by 
means  of  the  great  lens  in  the  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory ;  the  sanie  Instrument  as  that  employed  in  the  first 
trials 'on  the  action  of  the  solar  heal  on  the  diamond, 
instituted  in  1694  by  Cosmo  III.  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany. He  subsequently  made  a  series  of  researches 
on  the  combustion  of  different  kinds  of  charcoal  at 
Rome.  His  mode  of  investigation  was  peculiarly  ele- 
gant, and  led  to  the  most  decisive  results. 

He  found  that  diamond,  when  strongly  ignited  by  the 
lens,  in  a  thin  capsule  of  platinum,  perforated  with 
many  orifices,  so  as  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
continued  to  burn  with  a  steady  brilliant  red  light, 
visible  in  the  brightest  sunshine,  after  it  was  with- 
draw u  from  the  locus.  Some  time  alter  the  diamonds 
were  removed  out  of  the  focus,  indeed,  a  wire  of  pla- 
tina  that  attached  them  to  the  tray  was  fused,  though 
their  weight  was  only  1.84  grains.  His  apparatus 
consisted  of  clear  glass  globes  of  the  capacity  of  from 
14  to  40  cubic  inches,  having  single  apertures  to  which 
stop-cocks  were  attached.  A  small  hollow  cylinder  of 
platinum  was  attached  to  one  end  of  the  stop-cock, 
and  was  mounted  with  the  liltle  perforated  capsule  for 
containing  the  diamond.  When  the  experiment  was 
to  be  made,  the  globe  containing  the  capsule  ami  the 
substance  to  be  burned  was  exhausted  by  an  excellent 
air-pump,  and  pure  oxygen,  from  chlorate  of  potassa, 
was  then  introduced.  The  change  ot  volume  in  the 
gas  after  combustion  was  estimated  by  means  of  a  fine 
tube  connected  with  a  stop-cock,  adapted  by  a  proper 
screw  to  the  stop-cock  of  the  globe,  and  the  absorption 
was  judged  of  by  the  quantity  of  mercury  that  entered 
the  tube  which  afforded  a  measure  so  exact,  that  no 
alteration  however  minute  could  be  overlooked.  He 
had  previously  satisfied  himself  that  a  quantity  of 
moisture,  less  than  l-100th  of  a  grain,  is  rendered  evi- 
dent by  deposition  on  a  polished  surface  of  glass  ;  for 
a  piece  of  paper  weighing  one  grain  was  introduced 
into  a  tube  of  about  four  cubic  inches'  capacity,  whose 
exterior  was  slightly  heated  by  a  candle.  A  dew  was 
JDhoediately  perceptible  on  the  inside  of  the  glass, 
though  the  paper,  when  weighed  in  a  balance  turning 
with  l-iooui  of  a  grain,  indicated  no  appreciable 
diminution. 

The  diamonds  were  also  heated  to  redness  before 
tney  were  introduced  into  the  capsule.  During  their 
combustion,  the  gis,M  ?i0De  was  kept  cool  by  the  appli- 
cation of  water  to  that  Dart  0f  it  immediately  above 
the  capsule,  and  where  the  heat  was  greatest, 
i  .I"  •  !e  results  of  his  uifferent  experiments,  con- 
ducted with  the  most  unexceptionable  precision,  it  is 
demonstrated,  that  diamond  affords  no  other  substance 
by  its  combustion  than  pure  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  and 
that  the  process  is  merely  a  solution  of  diamond  in 
oxygen,  without  any  change  in  tho  volume  of  the  gas 
It  likewise  appears,  that  in  the  combustion  of  the  dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  charcoal,  water  is  produced  •  and  that 
frond  the  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  oxveen 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  water  is 
foraied  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  exinine  in 
strongly  ignited  charcoal.  As  the  charcoal  from  oil  of 
turpentine  left  no  residuum,  no  other  cause  but  Hip 
presence  of  hydrogen  can  be  assigned  for  the  diminTi 
tion  occasioned  in  the  volume  of  the  gas  during  it» 
combustion.  «»«ig  us 

The  only  chemical  difference  perceptible  between 
diamond  and  the  purest  charcoal  is,  that  the  last  con 
tains  a  minute  portion  of  hydrogen  ;  but  can  a  quan- 
tity of  an  element,  less  in  some  cases  than  1-50  oooth 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  substance,  occasion  so  great 
a  difference  in  physical  aild  chemical  characters" 
TheopimonsofTennant,that  the  difference  depends 
on  crystallization,  seems  to  be  correct.  Transparent 
solid  bodies  are  in  general  non-conductors  of  electri 
city ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  corpuscular' 
arrangements  which  give  to  matter  the  power  bf  uaW 
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mining  and  polarizing  light,  are  likewise  connected 
with  its  relations  to  electricity.  Thus  water,  the  hy- 
drates of  the  alkalies,  and  a  number  of  other  bodies 
which  are  conductors  of  electricity  when  fluid,  become 
non-conductors  in  their  crystallized  form. 

That  charcoal  is  more  inflammable  than  the  dia- 
mond, may  be  explained  from  the  looseness  of  its  tex- 
ture, and  from  the  hydrogen  it  contains.  But  the 
diamond  appears  to  burn  in  oxygen  with  as  much 
facility  as  plumbago,  so  that  at  least  one  distinction 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  diamond  and  common 
carbonaceous  substances  is  done  away  by  these  re- 
searches. The  power  possessed  by  certain  carbon- 
aceous substances  of  absorbing  gases,  and  separating 
colouring  matters  from  fluids,  is  probably  mechanical 
and  dependent  on  their  porous  organic  structure;  for 
it  belongs  in  the  highest  degree  to  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal charcoal,  and  it  does  not  exist  in  plumbago,  coke, 
or  anthracite. 

The  nature  of  the  chemical  difference  between  the 
diamond  and  other  carbonaceous  substances,  may  be 
demonstrated  by  igniting  them  in  chlorine,  when  mu- 
riatic acid  is  produced  from  the  latter,  but  not  from  the 
former.  The  visible  acid  vapour  is  owing  to  the  moist- 
ure present  in  the  chlorine  uniting  to  the  dry  muriatic 
gas.  But  charcoal,  alter  being  intensely  ignited  in 
chlorine,  is  not  altered  in  its  conducting  power  of  colour. 
This  circumstance  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
minute  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
great  difference  between  the  physical  properties  of 
the  diamond  and  charcoal."     See  Carbon. 

Diamond- skwped.    See  Leaf. 

Diamo'ron.  (From  6\a,  and  utapov,  a  mulberry.)  A 
preparation  of  mulberries. 

Diamo'schum.  (From  iia,  and  uoox°5?  must)  An 
antidote  in  which  musk  is  a  chief  ingredient. 

Diamoto'sis.  (From  <5«z,  and  nolos,  lint.)  The 
introduction  of  lint  into  an  ulcer  or  wound. 

DIA'NA.    1.  The  moon. 

2.  The  chemical  name  for  silver  from  its  white 
shining  appearance. 

Diananca  sin's.  (From  <W,  and  avaynal^,  to 
force.)  1.  The  forcible  restoration  of  a  luxated  part 
into  its  proper  place. 

2.  An  instrument  to  reduce  a  distorted  spine. 

DIA'NDRIA.  (From  &s*wfce,  and  »#,  a  man.) 
The  name  of  a  class  in  the  sexual  system,  consisting  of 
hermaphrodite  plants  which  have  flowers  with  two 
stamina-,. 

DIA'NTHUS.  (From  Aic,  <5io?,  Jove,  and  avQoc, 
a  flower :  so  called  from  the  elegance  and  fragrance 
of  its  flower.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnasan  system.     Class,  Decandria ;  Order,  Di- 


of  the  clove-pink.  Caryophyllum  ruhrum  ,  Tunica  ; 
Vetomca ;  lictonica ;  Coronaria;  Caryophyllus  hiir- 
tensis.  Clove  gilliflower.  Clove  July  flower.  This 
fragrant  plant,  Dianthus—floribus  solitariis,  sguamis 
calycixus  subovatis,  brevissimus,  corollis  , 
Linmeus,  grows  wild  in  several  parts  of  England;  but 
the  flowers,  which  are  pharmaceutical^  employed, 
are  usually  produced  in  gardens :  they  have  a  pleasant 
aromatic  smell,  somewhat  allied  to  that  of  clove- 
spice;  their  taste  is  bitterish  and  sub-adsti -iiigeut. 
These  flowers  were  formerly  in  extensive  use,  but  are 
now  merely  employed  in  form  of  syrup,  as  a  useful 
and  pleasant  vehicle  for  other  medicine  s. 

Diapa'sma.  (From  Statraaata,  to  sprinkle.)  A  me- 
dicine reduced  to  powder  and  sprinkled  over  the  body, 
or  any  part. 

DI  APEDE'SIS.  (From  SiairtfSaw,  to  leap  through.) 
The  transudation  or  escape  of  blood  through  the  coats 
of  an  artery. 

Diape'gma.  (From  Siamjywaj,  to  close  together.) 
A  surgical  instrument  for  closing  together  broken 
bones. 

Diape'ntk.  (From  r5«z,  and  vcvtc.  five.)  A  medi- 
cine composed  of  five  Ingredients. 

DIAPHANOUS.  {Biaphanosus  ;  from  iia,  through, 
and  <paivu>,  to  shine.)  A  term  applied  to  any  substance 
winch  is  transparent;  as  the  hyaloid  membrane 
covering  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye,  which  is  as 
transparent  as  glass. 

Diaph<k'nicum.  From  t5ia,  and  <f>oivi%,  a  date.)  A 
>mcdicine  made  of  dates. 

DIA'PHORA.   (From  Stat-cow,  to  distinguish.)  Tie 
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ai^  symP",n,s.lliSeaSeS  by  l"eir  characteristic  mark. 
Pemp1SEE'Sla  (Fr0m  a'«*«vw. ««  carry  Uffough.) 

erna  v  taEff0     J*S  whicn-  ''"»"  ***&  ^n  in- 
hs?sc',i    ^        I"  ",eri^h^  hy  the  skin.     When 
f-  m."       ■■■  •      '".   r  "  h    *»*HM0i  3D  ths  surface, 
U  if,-  ;:"' ' 10  TdiciMC  Producing  it  is  named 

no  d ufhirii  .,  diaphoretic  and  sudorific,  there  is 

no  Sistirlfction  ;  the  operation  is  in  both  cases  thesim* 

and  differs  only  in  d^ree  1, augment  0f  lost 

or  employment  ol  assistant  means'  This  class  of  m? 
dtcanes  comprehends  five  orders. 

1.  Pungent  diaphm-etics,  as  the  volatile  sails,  and 
essential  oils,  which  an:   well  adapted  f„r  theaVed- 

hose-system  there  is  little  sensibility ;  those" 
who  are  difficultly  affected  by  other  diaphoretics ;  and 
I  hose  whose  stomachs  will  not  hear  large  doses  of  me- 
dicines. 

2.  Calefacienl  diaphoretics,  such  as  serpentaria  con- 
trayerva,  and  guaiacum:  these  are  given  in  cases 
where  the  circulation  is  low  and  languid. 

'.i.  Stimulant  diaphoretics,  as  antimouial  and  mercu- 
rial preparations,  which  are  best  lilted  lor  the  vigorous 
and  plethoric. 

4.  .  Intispdsmqdie  diaphoretics,  as  opium,  musk,  and 
campliiri',  which  are  given  to  produce  a  diaphoresis, 
when  the  momentum  of  the  blood  is  increased. 

5.  Diluent,  diaphoretics,  as  water,  whey,  &c.  which 
are  best  calculated  for  that  habit  in  which  a  predispo- 
siiion  to  sweating  is  wanted,  and  in  which  no  diapho- 
resis takes  place,  although  there  be  evident  causes  to 
produce  it. 

DIAPHBA'GMA.  {Diaphragmn,  malign.;  from 
Sta,  and  ejn«r7w,  to  divide.)  Septum  transversum. 
The  midiil,  or  diaphragm.  A  muscle  that  divides  the 
thorax  from  the  abdomen.  If  is  composed  of  two  mus- 
cles; the  first  and  superior  of  these  arises  from  the 
sternum,  and  the  ends  of  the  last  rihs  on  each  side.  Its 
in  this  semicircular  origination,  lend  towards 
their  centre,  and  terminate  ill  a  tendon,  or  aponeurosis, 
which  is  termed  the  centrum  tcnili nosum.  The  se- 
cond and  inferior  muscle  comes  from  the  vertebras  of 
the  loins  by  two  productions,  of  which  that  on  the 
right  side  comes  from  the  first,  second,  and  third  ver- 
tebra' of  the  loins;  that  on  the  left  side  is  somewhat 
shorter,  and  both  these  portions  join  and  make  the 
lower  part  of  the  diaphragm,  which  joins  its  tendons 
with  the  tendon  of  the  other,  so  that  they  make  but  one 
muscular  partition.  It  is  covered  by  the  pleura  on  its 
upper  side,  and  by  the  peritoneum  on  the  lower  side. 
It  is  pierced  in  the  middle  for  the  passage  of  the  vena 
cava ;  in  its  lower  part  for  the  oesophagus,  and  the 
nerves,  which  go  to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach, 
and  between  the  productions  of  the  inferior  muscle, 
passes  the  aorta,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  vena  azy- 
gos.  It  receives  arteries  and  veins  called  phrenic  or 
diaphragmatic,  from  the  cava  and  aorta:  and  some 
times  on  its  lower  part  two  branches  from  the  vena 
uid  two  arteries  from  the  luniLiares.  It  has 
two  nerves  which  come  from  the  third  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  which  pass  through  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and 
are  lost  in  its  substance.  In  its  natural  situation,  the  dia- 
phragm is  convex  on  the  upper  side  towards  thehreast, 
and  concave  on  its  lower  side  towards  the  belly; 
therefore,  when  its  fibres  swell  and  contract,  it  piust 
become  plain  on  each  side,  and  consequently  the  cavity 
of  the  breast  is  enlarged  to  give  liberty  to  oV  lungs  to 
receive  air  in  inspiration;  and  the  stomach  -''"d  intes- 
tines are  pressed  for  the  distribution  v<  their  contents  ; 
hence  tile  use  of  this  muscle  is  vcj'  considerable  ;  it  is 
the  principal  agent  in  respiratfon,  particularly  in  in- 
spiration;  for  when  it  is  b.  action  the  c  a  v.  y  of  he 
thorax  is  enlarged,  partly  •'/  «*•  ^fl,  '  H,,„Bt 
horns  ire  rhieHv  sitii'ted  ;  and  as  the  rungs  must 
■u  sta  co  it.  -no  -  to  the  inside  of  the  thorax  and 
I  ,e  side  of  e"".apln-agni,  the  air  rushes  into  them, 
-der      fill     ">"'  increased  space.    In  expiration  It 

re taxed  aVirf  P»»">  d  "1>  h>  ""'  P."-*- '"V '"  *■  ?Mo- 

,.,'■ ■  i.  iilcV<ipon  the  viscera  ot  the  abdomen;  and 
.  I  ,':  iluiV time  thai  they  pros  it  upwards,  they  pull 
i      1  the  ribs,  by  which  the  cavity  ol  the  thorax  isdi- 

-ueslird  and  the  air  suddenly  pushed  out  of  the  lungs. 

DI  iPHRAGMATI  TIS.  (From  iia(j>oaypa,  the  dia- 
phragm.] Inflammation  of  the  diaphragm.  See  Pa 
rajihrenitis. 
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DtA'pHTHORA.  (From  SiacyOetow  to  corrupt.)  An 
abortion  where  tlie  foetus  is  corrupted  in  the  womb. 

Dlaphyla'ctica.  (From  r5ia0uXaoi7u>,  to  preserve.) 
Medicines  Which  resist  putrefaction  or  prevent  infec- 
tion. 

Dia'fiiy619.  (From  5ia<pvii>,  to  divide.)  An  inter- 
stice or  partition  between  tlie  joints. 

DiAPtssKL^'uM.  (From  rjia,  and  maacXawv,  the 
oil  of  pitch,  or  liquid  pitch.)  A  composition  in  which 
is  liquid  pitch. 

Dia'plasis.  (From  <5«i7rAaoT/w,  to  put  together.) 
The  replacing  a  luxated  or  fractured  bone  in  its  proper 
situation. 

Diapla'sma.  (From  Stair\aaaid,  to  anoint.)  An 
unction  or  fomentation  applied  to  the  whole  body  or 
any  part. 

Dia'pne.  (From  iia-avtai,  to  blow  through,  or  pass 
gently  as  the  breath  does.)  An  insensible  discharge 
of  the  urine. 

DIA'PNOE.  (From  Siairvtui,  to  breathe  through .) 
The  transpiration  of  vapour  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin. 

DIAPNO'ICA.  (From  hatrvm,  to  transpire.)  Dia- 
phoretics or  medicines  which  promote  perspiration. 

Diapore'ma.  (From  Stamped),  to  be  in  doubt.) 
Nervous  anxiety. 

Diaforon.  (From  ha,  and  ozwpa,  autumnal  fruits.) 
A  composition  in  winch  are  several  autumnal  fruits, 
as  quinces,  medlars,  and  service*. 

Diapra'ssium.  (From  (iia, and  7rpa<r<r<ov,  hoarhound.) 
A  composition  in  which  hoarhound  is  the  principal 
Ingredient 

Diafru'num.  (From  Sta,  and  -rrpovvt),  a  prune.)  An 
electuary  of  prunes. 

Diapso'ricum.  (From  rW,  and  d/upa,  the  itch  or 
scurvy.)     A  medicine  for  the  itch  or  scurvy. 

DtAPTE'RNEs.  (From  cia,  and  rfepva,  the  heel.) 
A  composition  of  cow  heel  and  cheese. 

Diaptero'sis.  (From  <5iu,  and  njepov,  a  feather.) 
The  cleaning  the  oars  with  u  feather. 

Diapyk'ma.  (From  dia,  and  ™ov,  pus.)  A  suppu- 
ration or  abscess. 

Diapye'mata.  (From  iiairoriixa,  a  suppuration.) 
Suppurating  medicines. 

Diapye'tica.  (From  Stairvriiia,  a  suppuration.) 
Suppurating  applications. 

Diarho'cha.  (From  Sia,  and  ptixoi,  a  space.)  The 
space  between  the  foldings  of  a  bandage. 

DIA'RIUS.  (From  dies,  a  day.)  A  term  applied  to 
fevers  which  last  but  one  day. 

Diaroma'ticum.  (From  iia,  and  apopaJiKov,  an 
aromatic.)    A  composition  of  spices. 

Dia'rrhage.  (From  diapprjyvvju,  to  break  asun- 
der.)   A  fracture. 

DiaRrhodo'meli.  (From  iia,  poiov,  a  rose,  and 
fitXi,  honey.)     Scammony,  agaric,  pepper,  and  honey. 

Dia'rrhodon.  (From  iia,  and  podov,  a  rose.)  A 
composition  of  roses. 

DIARRHOEA.  (From  happen),  to  flow  through.) 
A  purging.  It  is  distinguished  by  frequent  stools  with 
the  natural  excrement,  not  contagious,  and  seldom  at- 
tended with  pyrexia.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  Neuroses,  and  order  Spasmi  of  Cullen,  contain- 
ing the  following  species : 

1.  Diarrhosa  crapulosa.  The  feculent  diarrhoea, 
from  crapulus,  one  who  overloads  his  stomach. 

2.  Diarrhozabiliosa.  The  bilious,  from  an  increased 
secretion  of  bile. 

3.  Diayrhma  mucosa.  The  mucous,  from  a  quantity 
of  slime  being  voided. 

4.  Diarrhaa  hepatirrkaa.  The  hepatic,  in  which 
there  is  a  quantity  of  serous  matter,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  washings  of  flesh,  voided ;  the  liver  being 
primarily  affected. 

5.  Diarrhoea  lientcrica.  The  lientery ;  when  the 
food  passes  unchanged. 

6.  Diarrhaa  caliuca.  The  coeliac  passion :  the 
food  passes  off  in  this  affection  in  a  white  liquid  state 
like  chyle.  '; 

7.  Diarrhaa  vermmosa.    Arismjr  from  worms. 
Diarrhoea  seems  evidently  to  depend  on  an  increase 

of  the  peristaltic  motion,  or  of  the  secretion  «>f  the  in- 
testines- and  besides  the  causes  already  noti^d,  it 
may  arise  from  many  others,  influencing  the  sysu:m 
generally,  or  the  particular  seat  of  the  disease.  Of 
the  former  kind  are  cold,  checking  perspiration,  cer- 
tain passions  of  the  mind,  and  other  disorders ;  as  dtn- 
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tition  gout,  fever,  &c.  To  the  latter  belong  tai font* 
acrid  ingesta,  drastic  cathartics,  spontaneous  acidity, 
&.c.  In  this  complaint  each  discharge  is  usually  pre- 
ceded by  a  murmuring  noise,  with  a  sense  of  weight 
and  uneasiness  in  the  hypogastrium.  When  it  is  pro- 
tracted, the  stomach  usually  becomes  affected  with 

sickness    or    s ctinies  vomiting,  the    countenance 

grows  pale  or  sallow,  and  the  skin  generally  dry  and 
rigid  Ultimately  great  debility  and  emaciation,  with 
dropsy  of  the  lower  extremities,  often  supervene.  Dis- 
sections of  diarrhcra,  where  it  terminated  fatally,  have 
shown  ulcerations  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  intes- 
tines, sometimes  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially 
about  the  follicular  glands ;  in  which  occasionally  a 
cancerous  character  lias  been  observable.  The  treat- 
ment of  this  complaint  must  vary  greatly  according  to 
circumstances:  sometimes  we  can  only  hope  to  palli- 
ate, as  when  it  occurs  in  the  advanced  period  of  phthi- 
sis pulmonalis  ;  sometimes  it  is  rather  to  be  encour- 
aged, relieving  more  serious  symptoms,  as  a  bilious1 
dfarrheca  coming  on  in  fever,  though  still  some  limits 
must  be  put  to  the  discharge.  Where,  however,  we 
are  warranted  in  using  the  most  speedy  means  of  stop- 
ping it,  the  objects  are,  1.  To  obviate  the  several 
causes.  2.  To  lessen  the  inordinate  action,  and  give 
tone  to  the  intestine. 

I.  Nineties  may  sometimes  be  useful,  clearing  out 
the  stomach,  and  liver,  as  well  as  determining  to  the 
skin.  Cathartics  also,  expelling  worms,  or  indurated 
faxes ;  but  any  acrimony  in  the  intestine  would  pro- 
bably cause  its  own  discharge,  and  where  there  is 
much  irritability,  they  might  aggravate  the  disease: 
however,  in  protracted  cases,  the  alvine  contents 
speedily  become  vitiated,  and  renew  the  irritation: 
which  may  be  best  obviated  by  an  occasional  mild 

at,  particularly  rhubarb.  If,  however,  the  liver 
do  not  perform  its  office,  the  intestine  will  hardly  re- 
cover its  healthy  condition :  and  that  may  most  proba- 
bly be  effected  by  the  cautious  use  of  mercury.  Like- 
wise articles  which  determine  the  fluids  to  other  out- 
lets, diuretics,  and  particularly  diaphoretics,  in  many 
cnoes  contribute  materially  to  recovery  ;  the  latter  per- 
haps assisted  by  bathing,  warm  clothing,  gentle  exer- 
cise, &c.  Diluent,  demulcent,  antacid,  and  other 
chemical  remedies,  may  be  employed  to  correct  acri- 
mony, according  to  its  particular  nature.  In  children 
teething,  the  gums  should  be  lanced ;  and  if  the  bowels 
have  been  attacked  on  the  repulsion  of  some  other  dis- 
ease, it  may  often  be  proper  to  endeavour  to  restore 
this.  But  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  is  the 
due  regulation  of  the  diet,  carefully  avoiding  those  ar- 
ticles, which  are  likely  to  disagree,  or  irritate  the  bow- 
els, and  preferring  such  as  have  a  mild  astringent  effect. 
Fish,  milk,  and  vegetables,  little  acescent,  as  rice,  bread, 
&c.  are  best;  and  for  the  drink,  madeira  or  brandy, 
sufficiently  diluted,  rather  than  malt  liquors. 

II.  Some  of  the  means  already  noticed  will  help  to 
fulfil  the  second  indication  also,  as  a  wholesome  diet, 
exercise,  diaphoretics,  &c. :  but  there  are  others  of 
more  power,  which  must  be  resorted  to  in  urgent  cases. 
At  the  head  of  these  is  opium,  a  full  dose  of  which 
frequently  at  once  effects  a  cure ;  but  where  there  is 
some  more  fixed  cause,  and  the  complaint  of  any  stand- 
ing, moderate  quantities  repeated  at  proper  intervals 
will  answer  better,  and  other  subsidiary  means  ought 
not  to  be  neglected ;  aromatics  may  prevent  its  disor- 
dering the  stomach,  rhubarb  obviate  its  causing  per- 
manent constipation,  &c.  Tonics  are  generally  pro- 
per, the  discharge  itself  inducing  debility,  and  where 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  bile  particularly,  the  lighter 
forms  of  the  aromatic  bitters,  as  the  infusum  calumbte, 
&c.  will  materially  assist;  and  mild  chalybeates  are 
sometimes  serviceable.  In  protracted  cases  astringents 
come  in  aid  of  the  general  plan,  and  where  opium  dis- 
agrees, they  may  be  more  necessary :  but  the  milder 
ones  should  be  employed  at  first,  the  more  powerful 
only  where  the  patient  appears  sinking.  Chalk  and 
lime-water  answer  best  where  there  is  acidity;  other- 
wise the  pomegranate  rind,  logwood  extract,  catechu, 
kino,  tormentil,  tec.  may  be  given:  where  these  fail 
alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  galls,  or  superacetate  of  lead. ' 

DIARTHRO'SIS.  (From  iiap6poo>,  to  articulate.) 
A  moveable  connexion  of  bones.  This  genus  has  five 
species,  viz.  enarthrosis,  arthrodia,  ginglymus,  trochol- 
des,  and  amphiarthrosis. 

Diasapo'nium.  (From  Sia,  and  aamv,  soap.)  Afl 
ointment  of  soap. 
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Diasaty'rium.  (Prom  Sia,  and  oa]vpiov,  the 
orchis.)     An  ointment  of  the  orchis-root. 

Diasci'llium.  (From  Sia,  and  0KtX\a,  the  squill.) 
Oxymel  and  vinegar  of  squills. 

Diasci'nous.  (From  r3«z,  and  oxiyxosi  the  croco- 
dile.) A  name  for  yie  mithridate,  in  the  composition 
of  which  there  was  a  part  of  the  crocodile. 

Diasco'rdium.  (From  Sia,  and  oicopSiov,  the  water 
germander.)     Electuary  of  scordium. 

l)i as kn a.  (From  Sia,  and  sena.)  A  medicine  in 
which  is  senna. 

Diasmy'rnum.  (From  Sia,  and  a/ivpvn,  myrrh.) 
Diasmymcs.  A  wash  for  the  eyes,  composed  of 
myrrh. 

Dihso'sttcus.  (From  Staaw^oi,  to  preserve.)  That 
which  preserves  health. 

Diaspe'rmatum.  (From  Sta,  and  o-rreppa,  seed.) 
A  medicine  composed  chiefly  of  seeds. 

Dia'sphage.  (From  Siao<pa£,(t>,  to  separate.)  Dias- 
phaxis.    The  interstice  between  two  veins. 

Diasphy'xis.  (From  Sia,  and  cQvfy,  to  strike.) 
The  pulsation  of  an  artery. 

[piaspore,  of  Haiiy,  Brogniart,  Cleaveland,  &c. 
"  This  mineral  is  but  little  known.  It  is  composed  of 
lamina1,  somewhat  curved,  easily  separable  from  each 
other,  and  possessing  a  pearly  gray  colour,  with  consi 
derable  lustre.  These  lamina;  according  to  the  natural 
joints,  which  they  present,  when  examined  by  a  light, 
seem  to  have  separated  in  the  direction  of  the  smaller 
■diagonals  of  (lie  bases  of  a  rhomboidal  prism.  The 
edges  or  angles  of  its  fragments  are  capable  of  scratch- 
ing glass.     Its  specific  gravity  is  3.43. 

"A  small  fragment,  placed  in  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
almost  instantly  decrepitates,  and  is  dispersed  in  nu- 
merous little  spangles.  'Hence  its  name  from  the 
Greek  AiaSitupdi.  It  is  composed  of  alumine  80, 
water  17,  iron  3.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  geological 
situation.  Its  garigue,  is  a  rock,  both  argillaceous  and 
ferruginous." — Clean.  Min.    A.] 

lU  \  STASIS.  (From  Shotyiiu,  to  separate.)  Dias- 
tema. A  separation.  A  separation  of  the  ends  of  the 
bones;  as  that  which  occasionally  happens  to  the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  in  some  cases  of  hydrocephalus. 

Diastb'aton.  (From  ha,  and  stop,  fat.)  An  oint- 
ment of  the  fat  of  animals. 

Diaste'ma.     See  Diastasis. 

DIASTOLE.  (From  Sia,  and  ereAXw,  to  stretch.) 
The  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  See  Circu- 
lation. 

Diastomo'sis.  (From  Sia$onoo>,  to  dilate.)  Any 
dilatation,  or  dilating  instrument. 

Diastre'mma.  (From  6ta?pe<bti>,  to  turn  aside.) 
Diastrophe.    A  distortion  of  any  limb  or  part. 

Dia'strophe.     See  Diastrcmma. 

Dia'tasis.  (From  Siaruvui,  to  distend.)  The  ex- 
tension of  a  fractured  limb,  in  order  to  reduce  it. 

Diatecoli'thum.  (From  Sia,  and  'jt/Ko^iOos,  the 
Jew's  stone.)     An  antidote  containing  lapis  judaicus. 

DIATERE'SIS.  (From  5ta,  and  7£p£w,  to  perfo- 
rate.)   A  perforation  or  aperture. 

Diatere'tica.  (From  Sia  and  7epco),  to  preserve.) 
Medicines  which  preserve  health  and  prevent  disease. 

Diate'ssaron.  (From  <5«j,  and  r£<roap<s,  four.)  A 
medicine  compounded  of  four  simple  ingredients. 

Diate'ttigum.  (From  Sia,  and  Icrjiyiov,  a  grass- 
hopper.) A  medicine  in  the  composition  of  which 
were  grasshoppers,  given  as  an  antidote  to  some  ne- 
phritic complaints,  by^Eginetus. 

DIA'THESIS.  (From  SianQriui,  to  dispose.)  Any 
particular  state  of  the  body:  thus,  in  inflammatory 
fever,  there  is  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  and,  during 
putrid  fever,  a  putrid  diathesis. 

Diathe'smus.  (From  Siadew,  to  run  through.)  A 
rupture  through  which  some  fluid  escapes. 

Diatragaca'nthum.  From  Sia,  and  rpayaicavda, 
tragacanth.)  A  medicine  composed  of  gum-traga- 
canth. 

Dia'trivm.  (From  Sia,  and  7p«f-  three.)  A  me- 
dicine composed  of  three  simple  ingredients. 

Diaxyla  loes.  (From  Sia,  and  \v\a\on,  the  lignum 
aloes.)    A  medicine  in  which  is  lignum  aloes. 

Diazo'ma.  (From  Sialwvvvpi,  to  surround ;  be- 
cause it  surrounds  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.)  The  dia- 
phragm. 

Diazo'ster.  (From  Sialwvwui,  to  surround;  be- 
cause, when  the  body  is  girded,  the  belt  usually  lies 
upon  H.)    A  name  of  the  twelfth  vertebra  of  the  back. 
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DictHTE'ira.  (From  Sia,  and  kcvJcw,  to  stimu- 
late.)    A  pungent  or  stimulating  wash  Ibr  the  eyes. 

Dichaste  res.  (From  SiXa&,  to  divide,  because 
they-  divide  the  food.)     A  name  of  the  foreteeth. 

Dichophy  ia.      (From  6iXa,  double,   and  q>vw,  to 

fnTgrow  forked™1*'  °*  "*  "airS' in  WhlCh  «**  •» 

DICHOTOMIES.  (From  Sis,  twice,  and  re„vu,,  to 
cut;  that  is  cut  into  two.)  Uichotomous  or  bifur- 
ca  5  •  j  Applied  to  stems,  styles,  &c.  which  are  forked 
or  divided  into  two. 

DICHROITE.     A  species  of  iolite 

DICOTYLEDONES.  Two  cotyledons.  See  Co- 
tyledon. 

DICROTIC.  (Dicroticus ;  from  Sis,  twice,  and 
Kpovoi,  to  strike.)  A  term  given  to  a  pulse  in  which 
the  artery  rebounds  after  striking,  so  as  to  convey  the 
sensation  of  a  double  pulsation. 

DtCTAMNi'TES.  (From  Sucjauvos,  dittany.)  A  wine 
medicated  with  dittany. 

DICTAMNUS.  (From  Dictamnus,  a  city  in 
Crete,  on  whose  mountains  it  grows.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Limuean  system.  Class,  De- 
candria  ;  Order,  Monogynia.    Dittany. 

Dictamnus  albus.  White  fraxinella,  or  bastard 
dittany.  Fraiiniilo.  Dictamnus  albus— foliis  pin- 
nalis,  caule  simplici,  of  LimiKus.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  the  part  difected  for  medicinal  use;  when 
fresh,  it  has  a  moderately  strong,  not  disagreeable 
smell.  Formerly  it  was  much  used  as  a  stomachic, 
tonic,  and  alexipharmic,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a 
medicine  of  much  efficacy  in  removing  uterine  obstruc- 
tions, and  destroying  worms;  but  its  medicinal  pow- 
ers became  so  little  regarded  by  modern  physicians, 
that  it  had  fallen  almost  entirely  into  disuse,  till  Baron 
StoerCk  brought  it  into  notice,  by  publishing  several 
cases  of  its  success,  viz.  in  tertian  intermittents, 
worms,  (lumbrici)  and  menstrual  suppressions,  In 
all  these  cases,  he  employed  the  powdered  root  to  the 
extent  of  a  scruple  twice  a  day.  He  also  made  use  of 
a  tincture,  prepared  of  two  ounces  of  the  fresh  root  di- 
gested in  14  ounces  of  spirit  of  wine;  of  this  20  to  50 
drops,  two  or  llnee  times  a  day,  were  successfully  em- 
ployed in  epilepsies,  and,  when  joined  with  steel,  this 
root,  we  are  told,  was  of  great  service  to  chlorotic  pa- 
tients. The  dictamnus  undoubtedly,  says  Dr.  Wood- 
ville,  is  a  medicine  of  considerable  power ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  account  of  it  given  by  Stoerck,  who 
seems  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  its  modus  ope- 
randi, we  may  still  say  with  Haller,  "nondum  autem 
vires  pro  dignitate  exploratus  est,"  and  it  is  now 
fallen  into  disuse. 

Dictamnus  cretIcus.    See  Origanum  dictamnui. 

Didymje'a.  (From  SiSvuos,  double.)  A  cataplasm; 
so  called  by  Galen,  from  the  double  use  to  which  he 
puts  it. 

DI'DYMT.  (From  SiSvpos,  double.)  Twins.  An 
old  name  of  the  testicles,  artd  two  eminences  of  the 
brain,  from  their  double  protuberance. 

DIDYNAMIA.  (From  Sis,  twice,  and  Svvauis, 
power,  two  powers.)  The  name  of  a  class  in  the 
sexual  system  of  plants,  consisting  of  those  with  her- 
maphrodite flowers,  which  have  four  stamina,  two  of 
which  are  long,  and  two  short. 

Diecbo'lium.  (From  Sia,  and  exSaXKii),  to  cast  out.) 
A  medicine  causing  an  abortion. 

Diele'ctron.  (From  Sia,  and  eKtKJpov,  amber.) 
A  name  of  a  troche,  in  which  amber  is  an  ingredient. 

DIEMERBROECK,  Iserand,  was  bom  near 
Utrecht,in  1609.  After  graduating  at  Angers,  he  went 
to  Nimeguen  in  1636,  and  for  some  years  continued 
freely  attending  those  who  were  ill  of  the  plague,  which 
raged  with  great  violence,  and  of  which  he  subse- 
quently published  an  account.  This  obtained  him 
much  credit:  and,  in  1642,  he  was  made  professor  ex- 
traordinary in  medicine  at  Utrecht;  when  he  gave 
lectures  on  that  subject,  as  well  as  on  anatomy,  which 
rendered  hin.  very  popular.  He  received  also  other 
distinctions  at  that  university,  and  continued  in  high 
e  'en 'till  his  death,  in  1074.  He  was  author,  besides, 
of  a  system  of  anatomy,  and  several  other  works  in 
medicine  and  Burgery;  part  ol  which  were  published 
after  his  death  by  bis  son,  especially  his  treatise  on 
the  measles  and  smallpox. 

DIERVl'LLA.  (Named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Dierville, 
who  first  brought  it  from  Arcadia.)  See  Lonicera 
diervilla.  ^. 
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DIET.  Diata.  The  dietetic  part  of  medicine  Is 
no  inconsiderable  branch,  and  seeing  to  require  a 
much  greater  share  of  regard  than  it  commonly  meets 
with.  A  great  variety  of  diseases  might  be  removed 
by  the  observance  of  a  proper  diet  and  regimen,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  medicine,  were  it  not  for  the  im- 
patience of  tlie  sufferers.  However,  it  may  on  all  oc- 
casions come  in  as  a  proper  assistant  to  the  cure, 
which  sometimes  cannot  be  performed  without  a  due 
observance  of  the  non-naturals.  That  food  is,  in  ge- 
neral, thought  the  best  and  most  conducive  to  long  life, 
which  is  most  simple,  pure,  and  free  from  irritating 
qualities,  and  such  as  approaches  nearest  to  the  nature 
of  our  own  bodies  in  a  healthy  state,  or  is  capable  of 
being  easiest  converted  into  tlieir  substance  by  the  vis 
vitte,  after  it  has  been  duly  prepared  by  tlie  art  of 
cookery;  but  the  nature,  composition,  virtues,  and  uses 
of  particular  aliments,  can  never  be  learnt  to  satisfac- 
tion, without  the  assistance  of  practical  chemistry. 

Diet  drink.  An  alterative  decoction  employed 
daily  in  considerable  quantities,  at  least  from  a  pint  to 
a  quart.  The  decoction  of  sarsapai  ilia  and  mezereon, 
the  Lisbon  diet  drink,  is  the  most  common  and  most 
useful. 

DIETE'TIC.  Dicteticus.  That  part  of  medicine 
which  considers  the  way  of  living  with  relation  to 
food,  or  diet,  suitable  to  any  particular  case. 

Die'xodos.  (From  Sia,  and  cioio;,  a  way  to  pass 
out.)  Diodos.  In  Hippocrates  it  means  evacuation 
by  stool. 

Diffla/tio.  (From  difflo,  to  blow  away.)  Per- 
spiration. 

DIFFUSUS.  Diffused;  spreading.  Applied  to  pa- 
nicles and  stems.  Panicula  diffusa,  that,  is,  lax  and 
spreading;  as  in  Saxifraga  umbrosa;  the  London 
Xiride,  so  common  in  our  gardens ;  and  many  grasses, 
especially  tlie  common  cultivated  oat.  The  Buntas 
kakile,  or  sea  rocket,  has  the  caulis  diffusus. 

MGA'STRICUS.  (From  Sty,  twice,  and  yaorvp,  a 
belly:  so  called  from  its  having  two  bellies.)  Bivt  nter 
maxilla  of  Alhinus.  Mastoido-kygenien  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  situated  externally  between  the  lower  jaw 
and  os  hyoides.  It  arises,  by  a  fleshy  belly,  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  processus  mastoiditis,  and 
inc,  it  contracts  into  a  round  tendon,  which  passes 
through  the  stylohyoidcus,  and  an  annular  ligamenl 
which  is  fastened  to  the  os  hyoides:  then  it  grows 
fleshy  again,  and  ascends  towards  the  middle  of  the 
edge  of  the  lower  jaw,  where  it  is  inserted.  Its  use  is 
to  open  the  mouth  by  pulling  the  lower  jaw  down- 
wards and  backwards;  and  when  the  jaws  are  shut, 
to  raise  the  larynx,  and  consequently  the  pharynx,  up- 
wards, as  in  deglutition. 

Diqerk'ntia.  (From  digcro,  to  digest.)  Medi- 
cines which  promote  the  secretion  of  proper  pus  in 
wounds  and  ulcers. 

I  DIGESTER.  A  strojig  and  tight  iron  kettle  or  cop- 
per, furnished  with  a  valve  of  safety,  in  which  bodies 
may  be  subjected  to  the  vapour  of  water,  alkoliol,  or 
aether,  at  a  pressure  above  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

DIGESTION.  (Digestio ;  from  digcro,  to  dis- 
solve.) 

1.  An  operation  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  in 
which  such  matters  as  are  intended  to  act  slowly  on 
each  other,  are  exposed  to  a  heat,  continued  for  some 
time. 

2.  In  physiology,  the  change  that  the  food  under- 
goes in  the  stomach,  by  which  it  is  converted  into 
chyme. 

"  The  immediate  object  of  digestion  is  the  forma- 
tion of  chyle,  a  matter  destined  for  the  reparation  of 
tie  continual  waste  of  the  animal  economy.  The  di- 
gestive organs  contribute  also  in  many  other  ways  to 
nutrition. 

If  we  judge  of  the  Importance  of  a  function  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  its  organs,  digestion  ought  to 
be  placed  in  the  first  rank;  no  other  function  of  the 
animal  economy  presents  such  a  complicated  appa- 
ratus. 

There  always  exists  an  evident  relation  be! 
sort  of  aliment  proper  for  an  animal  and  the  fliflposi 
tion  of  its  digestive  organs.  If,  by  their  nature,  the 
aliments  are  very  different  from  the  elements  which 
compose  the  animal :  if,  for  example,  it  is  gramini- 
vorous, the  dimensions  of  the  apparatus  will  be  more 
complicated,  and  more  considerable ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  animal  foods  on  flesh,  the  digestive  organs 
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will  be  fewer  and  more  simple,  as  is  seen  in  the  carni- 
vorous animals.  Man,  called  to  use  equally  annual 
and  vegetable  aliments,  keeps  a  mean  between  the 
graminivorous  and  carnivorous  animals,  as  to  the  dis- 
position and  complication  of  .his  digestive  apparatus, 
without  deserving,  on  that  account,  to  be  called  omni- 
vorous. 

We  may  represent  the  digestive  apparatus  as  a  long 
canal  differently  twisted  upon  itself,  wide  in  certain 
points,  narrow  in  others,  susceptible  of  contracting  or 
enlarging  its  dimensions,  and  into  which  a  great  quan- 
tity of  fluids  are  poured  by  means  of  different  ducts. 
The  canal  is  divided  into  many  parts  by  anatomists  ; 
mouth. 

2.  The  pharynx. 

3.  The  oesophagus. 

4.  The  stomach. 

5.  The  small  intestines. 

6.  The  great  intestines. 

7.  The  anus. 

Two  membranous  layers  form  the  sides  of  the  diges- 
tive canal  in  its  whole  length.  The  inner  layer,  which 
is  intended  to  be  in  contact  with  the  aliments,  consists 
of  a  mucous  membrane,  the  appearance  and  structure 
of  which  vary  in  every  one  of  the  portions  of  the 
canal,. so  that  it  is  not  the  same  in  the  pharynx  as  in 
the  mouth,  nor  is  it  in  the  stomach  like  what  it  is  in 
the  irsophagus,  &c.  In  the  lips  and  the  anus  this  mem- 
brane becomes  confounded  with  the  skin.  The  second 
layer  of  the  sides  of  the  digestive  canal  is  muscular; 
it  is  composed  of  two  layers  of  fibres,  one  longitudinal, 
the  other  circular.  The  arrangement,  the  thickness, 
the  nature  of  the  fibres  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  these  strata  are  different,  according  as  they  are 
observed  in  the  mouth,  in  the  oesophagus,  or  in  the 
large  intestine,  &c.  A  great  number  or  blood-vessels 
go  to,  or  come  from  the  digestive  canal ;  but  the  abdo 
initial  portion  of  this  canal  receives  a  quantity  incom- 
parably greaterihan  the  superior  pans.  This' presents 
only  what  are  necessary  for  its  nutrition,  and  the  in- 
considerable secretion,  of  which  it  is  the  seat;  while 
the  number  and  the  volume  of  the  vessels  that  belong 
to  the  abdominal  portion  show  that  it  must  be  the 
agent  of  a  considerable  secretion.  The  chyliferous 
vessels  arise  exclusively  from  the  small  intestine. 

As  to  the  nerves,  they  are  distributed  to  the  diges- 
tive canal  in  an  order  inverse  to  that  of  the  vessels  , 
that  is,  the  cephalic  parts,  cervical  and  pectoral,  receive 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  abdominal  portion,  the 
stomach  excepted,  where  the  two  nerves  of  the  eighth 
pair  terminate.  The  other  parts  of  the  canal  scarcely 
receive  any  branch  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  The  only 
nerves  that  are  observed,  proceed  from  the  subdia- 
phragmatic ganglions  of  the  great  sympathetic.  We 
will  see,  farther  on,  the  relation  that  exists  between  the 
mode  of  distribution  of  the  nerves,  and  the  functions 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  portions  of  the  digestive 
canal. 

The  bodies  that  pour  fluids  into  the  digestive  canal, 
are, 

1.  The  digestive  mucous  membrane. 

2.  Isolated  follicles  that  are  spread  in  great  numbers 
in  the  whole  length  of  this  membrane. 

3.  The  agglomerated  follicles  which  are  found  at 
the  isthmus  of  the  throat,  between  the  pillars  of  the 
velum  of  the  palate,  and  sometimes  at  the  junction  of 
the  oesophagus  and  the  stomach. 

4.  The  mucous  glands  which  exist  in  a  greater  or 
less  number  in  the  sides  of  the  cheeks,  in  the  roof  of 
the  palate,  around  the  oesophagus. 

5.  The  parotid,  the  submaxillary,  and  sublingual 
glands,  which  secrete  the  saliva  of  the  mouth"  the 
liver,  and  Ihe  pancreas;  the  first  of  which  pours'  the 
bile,  thesecond  the  pancreatic  juice,  by  distinct  canals 
inn.  the  superior  part  of.the  small  intestine,  called 
duodenum.  ' 

All  the  digestive  brgans  contained  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  are  immediately  covered,  more  or  less  com 
pletely,  by  the  serous  membrane  called  the  peritonaeum 
This  membrane,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  disposed' 
and  by  its  physical  and  vital  properties,  is  very  useful 
m  the  act  of  digestion,  by  preserving  to  the  oreans 
their  respective  relations,  by  favouring  their  chanees 
of  volume,  by  rendering  easy  the  riding  motions 
which  they  perform  upon  each  otier,  and  unon  the 
adjoining  parts.  *^ 

The  surface  of  the  mucous  digestive  membrane  is 
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%lways  lubrificd  by  a  glutinous  adhesive  matter,  more 
or  less  abundant,  than  is  seen  in  greatest  quantity 
where  there  exist  no  follicles,— a  circumstance  whicli 
seems  to  indicate  that  these  are  not  the  only  secreting 
organs.  A  part  of  this  matter,  to  which  is  given 
generally  the  name  of  mucus,  continually  evapo 
80  that  there  exists  habitually  a  certain  quantity  of 
vapours  in  all  the  points  of  the  digestive  canal.  The 
chemical  nature  of  this  substance,  as  taken  at  the 
intestinal  surface,  is  still  very  little  known.  It  is 
transparent,  with  a  light  gray  tint;  it  adheres  to  the 
membrane  which  forms  it ;  its  taste  is  salt,  and  its 
acidity  is  shown  by  the  re-agents  :  its  formation  still 
continues  some  time  after  death.  That  which  is 
funned  in  the  mouth,  In  the  pharynx,  and  in  the  reso- 
phagus,  goes  into  the  stomach  mixed  with  the  saliva, 
and  the  fluids  of  the  mucous  glands,  by  movements  of 
deglutition,  which  succeed  each  other  at  near  inter- 
vals. According  to  this  detail,  it  would  appear  that 
the  stomach  ought  to  contain,  after  it  has  been  some 
time  empty  of  aliments,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
mixture  of  mucus,  of  saliva,  and  follicular  fluid.  This 
observation  is  not  proved,  at  least  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  individuals.  However,  in  a  number  of  persons, 
who  are  evidently  in  a  particular  state,  there  exist,  in 
the  rjaornifig,  in  the  stomach,  many  ounces  of  this 
mixture.  In  certain  cases  it  is  foamy,  slightly  troubled, 
very  little  viscous,  holding  suspended  some  flakes  of 
mucus;  its  taste  is  quite  acid,  not  disagreeable,,  very 
sensible  in  the  throat,  acting  upon  the  teeth,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  polish  of  their  surface,  and  rendering 
their  motion  upon  each  other  more  difficult.  This 
liquid  reddens  paper  stained  with  turnsol. 

In  the  same  individual,  in  other  circuinslanc.es,  and 
with  the  same  appearances  as  to  colour,  transparency, 
and  consistency,  the  liquid  of  the  stomach  had  no 
savour,  Dor  any  acid  property;  it  is  a  little  salt :  the 
solution  of  potassa.  as  well  as  the  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  produced  in  it  no  apparent  change. 

When  we  examine  the  dead  bodies  of  persons  killed 
by  accident,  the  stomach  not  having  received  any  ali- 
ments nor  drink  for  some  time,  this  organ  contains  only 
a  very  few  acid  mucosities  adhering  to  the  coats  of  the 
stomach,  part  of  which,  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  that 
viscus,  apjTears  reduced  to  chyme.  It  is,  then,  very 
probable,  thai  the  liquid  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
stomach  is  digested  by  this  viscus  as  an  alimentary 
substance,  and  (hat  this  is  the  reason  why  it  does  not 
accumulate  there. 

In  annua*  the  organization  of  which  approaches  to 
that  of  man,  such  as  dogs  and  cats,  there  is  no  liquid 
round  in  the  stomach  alter  one,  or  many  days  of  com- 
plete abstinence ;  there  is  seen  only  a  small  quantity 
of  viscous  mucosity  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  organ, 
towards  its  splenic  extremity.  This  matter  has  the 
greatest  analogy,  both  chemical  and  physical,  with 
that  which  is  found  in  the  stomach  of  man.  But,  if 
we  make  these  animals  swallow  a  body  which  is  not 
! nihil'  ill  being  digested,  as  a  pebble  for  example, 
there  forms,  alter  some  time,  in  the  cavity  of  the  sto- 
mach,  a  certain  quantity  of  an  acid  liquid  mucus  of 
a  grayish  colour,  sensibly  salt,  which,  in  its  composi- 
tion is  nearly  the  same  as  that  found  sometimes  in 
man. 

This  liquid,  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  the  muco- 
sites of  the  mouth,  of  the  pharynx,  of  the  oesophagus 

and  the  stomach,  with  the  liquid  secreted  by  the  folli- 
cles of  the  same  parts  and  with  the  saliva,  has  been 
called  by  physiologists  the  gastric  juice,  and  to  which 
they  liave  attributed  particular  properties. 

In  the  small  intestine  there  is  also  formed  a  great 
quantity  of  mucous  matter,  which  rests  habitually 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  intestine;  it  diners  little 
from  that  of  which  we  have  spoken  above  ;  it  is  vis- 
cid, tough,  and  has  a  salt  and  acid  savour  ;  it  is  renew- 
ed with  great  rapidity.  If  the  mucous  membrane  of 
this  Intestine  is  laid  bare,  in  a  dog,  and  the  layer  of 
mucus  absorbed  by  a  sponge,  it  will  appear  again  in  a 
minute.  This  observation  may  be  repeated  as  often  as 
we  please,  until  the  intestine  becomes  inflamed  by  the 
contact  of  the  air,  and  foreign  bodies. 

The  mucus  of  the  stomach  penetrates  into  the  cavity 
of  the  small  intestine  only  under  the'form  of  a  pulpous 
matter,  grayish  and  opaque,  which  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  particular  chyme. 

It  is  at  the, surface  of  this  same  portion  of  the  diges- 
tive canal  that  the  bile  is  delivered  as  well  as  the  liquid 
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8f,crJ|ted  1,}  tlle  Pancreas-  In  animals,  such  as  dogs, 
the  flowing  of  these  liquids  takes  place  at  intervals  J 
that  is,  about  twice  in  a  minute,  there  is  seen  to  spring 
irom  the  orifice  of  the  ductus  choledochus,  or  biliary 
canal,  a  drop  ol  bile,  Whicli  immediately  spreads  itself 
uniformly  in  a  sheet  upon  the  surroundin"  parts,  which 
are  already  impregnated  with  it;  there  is,  also,  con- 
stantly found  a  certain  quantity  of  bile  in  the  small 
intestine. 

The  flowing  of  the  liquid  formed  by  the  pancreas 
takes  place  much,  in  the  same  maimer,  but  it  is  much 
slower ;  sometimes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passes  before 
a  drop  of  this  fluid  springs  from  the  orifice  of  the  canal 
which  pours  it  into  the  intestine 

The  different  fluids  deposited  in  the  small  intestine, 
which  are,  the  chymous  matter  that  comes  from  the 
stomach,  the  mucus,  the  follicular  fluid,  the  bile,  and 
the  pancreatic  liquid,  all  mix  together ;  but,  on  account 
of  its  properties,  and  perhaps  of  its  proportions,  the 
bile  predominates,  and  gives  to  the  mixture  its  proper 
taste  and  colour.  A  great  part  of  this  mixture  de- 
scends towards  the  large  intestine,  and  passes  into  it ; 
in  this  passage,  it  becomes  more  consistent,  and  the 
clear  yellow  colour  which  it  had  before  becomes  dark, 
add  afterward  greenish.  There  are,  however,  in  this 
respect,  strong  individual  differences. 

In  the  large  intestine,  the  mucous  and  follicular  se- 
cretion appears  less  active  than  in  the  small  intestine  ; 
the  mixture  of  fluids  which  comes  from  the  small  in- 
testine acquires  in  it  more  consistence ;  it  contracts  a 
foetid  odour,  analogous  to  that  of  ordinary  excrements: 
it  has,  besides,  the  appearance  of  it,  by  its  colour, 
odour,  &c. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  enables  us  to  under- 
stand how  a  person  who  uses  no  aliments  can  continue 
to  produce  excrements,  and  how,  in  certain  diseases, 
their  quantity  is  very  considerable,  though  the  sick 
person  has  been  long  deprived  of  every  alimentary 
substance,  even  of  a  liquid  kind.  Round  the  anus 
exist  follicles,  which  secrete  a  fatty  matter  of  a  singu- 
larly powerful  odour. 

VVe  find  gas  almost  always  in  the  intestinal  canal ; 
the  stomach  contains  only  very  little.  The  chemical 
nature  of  these  gases  has  not  yet  been  examined  with 
care ;  but  as  the  saliva  that  we  swallow  is  always 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  atmospheric  air,  it  is 
probably  the  atmospheric  air,  more  or  less  changed, 
which  is  found  in  the  stomach.  At  least,  it  contains 
carbonic  acid.  The  smali  intestine  contains  only  a 
small  quantity  of  gas;  it  is  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid, 
of  azote  and  hydrogen.  The  large  intestine  contains 
carbonic  acid,  azote,  and  hydrogen,  sometimes  carbu- 
retted,  sometimes  sulphuretted.  Twenty-three  per 
cent,  of  this  gas  was  found  in  the  rectum  of  an  in- 
dividual, whose  large  intestine  contained  no  excre- 
ment. 

The  muscular  layer  of  the  digestive  canal  deserves 
to  be  remarked,  in  respect  to  the  different  modes  of 
contraction  it  presents.  The  lips,  the  jaws,  in  most 
cases  the  tongue,  the  cheeks,  are  moved  by  a  contrac- 
tion, entirely  like  that  of  the  muscles  of  locomotion. 
The  roof  of  the  palate,  the  pharynx,  the  oesophagus, 
and  the  tongue  in  certain  particular  circumstances, 
ort'er  many  motions,  which  have  a  manifest  analogy 
with  muscular  contraction,  but  which  are  very  differ- 
ent from  it,  because  they  take  place  without  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  will. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  motions  of  the  parts 
just  named  are  beyond  the  influence  of  the  nerves; 
experience  proves  directly  the  contiary.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, the  nerves  that  come  to  the  oesophagus  are  cut, 
this  tube  is  deprived  of  its  contractile  faculty. 

The  muscles  of  the  velum  of  the  palate,  those  of  the 
pharynx,  the  superior  two-thirds  of  the  oesophagus, 
scarcely  contract  like  digestive  organs,  but  when  they 
act  in  permitting  substances  to  pass  from  the  mouth 
into  the  stomach.  The  inferior  third  of  the  oesophagus 
presents  a  phenomenon  which  is  important  to  be 
known  :  this  is  an  alternate  motion  of  contraction  and 
relaxation  which  exists  in  a  constant  manner.  The 
contraction  commences  at  the  union  of  the  superior 
two-thirds  of  the  canal  with  the  inferior  third;  it  is 
continued,  with  a  certain  rapidity,  to  the  insertion  of 
the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach :  when  it  is  once  pro- 
duced, it  continues  for  a  time,  which  is  variable;  its 
mean  duration  is,  at  least,  thirty  seconds.  Being  so 
contracted  in  its  inferior  third,  the  oesophagus  is  hard 
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and  elastic,  like  a  cord  strongly  stretched.  The  re- 
laxation which  succeeds  the  contraction  happens  all 
at  once,  and  simultaneously  in  all  the  contracted  fibres- 
in  certain  cases,  however,  it  seems  to  take  place  froni 
the  superior  to  the  inferior  fibres.  Jn  the  state  of  re- 
laxation, the  oesophagus  presents  a  remarkable  flac- 
cidity,  which  makes  a  singular  contrast  with  its  state 
©i  contraction. 

This  motion  of  the  (esophagus  depends  on  the  nerves 
of  the  eighth  pair.  When  these  nerves  of  an  animal  are 
cut,  the  oesophagus  no  longer  contracts,  but  neither  is 
it  III  the  relaxed  state  that  we  have  described ;  its  fibres 
being  separated  from  nervous  influence,  shorten  them- 
selves with  a  certain  force,  and  the  canal  is  found  in 
an  intermediate  state  between  contraction  and  relaxa- 
tion. The  vacuity,  or  distention  of  the  stomach,  has 
an  influence  upon  the  duration  and  intensity  of  the 
contraction  of  the  oesophagus. 

From  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  stomach  to  the 
end  of  the  intestine  rectum,  the  intestinal  canal  pre- 
sents a  mode  of  contraction  which  differs,  in  almost 
every  respect,  from  the  contraction  of  the  sub-diaphrag- 
matic portion  of  the  canal.  This  contraction  always 
takes  place  slowly,  and  in  an  irregular  manner ;  some- 
times an  hour  passes  before  any  trace  of  it  can  be  per- 
ceived; at  other  times  many  intestinal  portions  contract 
at  once.  It  appears  to  be  very  little  influenced  by  the 
nervous  system  :  for  example, — it  continues  in  the  sto- 
mach after  the  section  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair ; 
it  becomes  more  active  by  the  weakness  of  animals, 
and  even  by  their  death ;  in  some,  by  this  cause  it  be- 
comes considerably  accelerated ;  it  continues  though 
the  intestinal  canal  is  entirely  separated  from  the  body. 
The  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  the  small  intes- 
tine, are  the  points  of  the  intestinal  canal  where  it  is 
presented  oftenest,  and  most  constantly.  This  motion, 
which  arises  from  the  successive  or  simultaneous  con- 
traction of  the  longitudinal  or  circular  fibres  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  has  been  differently  denominated  by 
authors :  some  have  named  it  vermicular,  others  ft  ris- 
taltic,  others  again,  sensible  organic  contractility,  &c. 
Whatever  it  is,  the  will  appears  to  exert  no  sensible 
influence  upon  it. 

The  muscles  of  the  anus  contract  voluntarily. 

The  supra-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  digestive 
canal  is  not  susceptible  of  undergoing  any  considerable 
dilatation  ;  we  may  easily  see,  by  its  structure,  and  the 
mode  of  contraction  of  its-muscular  coat,  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  allow  the  aliments  to  remain  in  its  cavity, 
but  that  it  is  rather  formed  to  carry  these  substances 
from  the  mouth  into  the  stomach:  tlris  last  organ,  and 
the  large  intestine,  are  evidently  prepared  to  undergo 
a  very  great  distention;  substances,  also,  which  are 
introduced  into  the  alimentary  caaal,  accumulate,  and 
remain  for  a  time,  more  or  less,  in  their  interior. 

The  diaphragm,  and  the  abdominal  muscles,  pro- 
duce a  sort  of  perpetual  agitation  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans contained  in  (.he  abdominal  cavity ;  they  exert, 
upon  them,  a  continual  pressure,  which  becomes  some- 
times very  considerable. 

The  digestive  actions  which  by  their  union  consti- 
#"   tute  digestion,  are — 
*         1.  The  apprehension  of  aliments. 

2.  Mastication. 

3.  Iusalivation. 

4.  Deglutition. 

5.  The  action  of  the  stomach. 

6.  The  action  of  the  small  intestines. 

7.  The  action  of  the  large  intestines. 

8.  The  expulsion  of  the  fcecal  matter. 

All  the  digestive  actions  do  not  equally  contribute 
to  the  production  of  chyle;  the  action  of  the  stomach 
and  that  of  the  small  intestines,  are  alone  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  digestion  of  solid  food  requires  generally  the 
ei"ht  digestive  actions;  that  of  drinks  is  much  more 
simple;  it  comprehends  only  apprehension,  degluti- 
tion, the  action  of  the  stomach,  and  that  of  the  small 
intestine.  _  .     .    ,  ,   . 

The  mastication  and  deglutition  of  the  food  being 
effected,  we  have  now  to  notice  the  action  of  the  sto- 
mach on  the  aliment :  chemical  alterations  will  now 
present  themselves  to  our  examination.  In  the  sto- 
mach the  food  is  transformed  into  a  matter  proper  to 
animals,  which  is  named  chyme. 

Before  showing  the  changes  that  the  food  undergoes 
in  the  stomach,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  phenomena 
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of  their  accumulation  in  this  viscus,  as  well  as  the 
local  and  general  effects  that  result  from  it. 

The  first  moulhfuta  of  food  swallowed  are  easily 
lodged  in  the  Stomach.  This  organ  is  not  much  com 
Dressed  by  the  surrounding  viscera;  its  tides  leparate 
easily  and  give  way  '"  i|l('  l<ircL'  "Inch  presses  the  ali- 
mentary bole-  but  its  distention  becomes  mure  difficult 
in  proportion  as  new  food  arrives,  tor  tins  is  accom- 
panied by  the  pressing  together  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera and  the  extension  of  the  sides  of  the  abdomen. 
This  accumulation  takes  place  particularly  towards 
the  right  extremity  and  the  middle  part:  the  pyloric 
half  gives  way  with  more  difficulty. 

While  the  stomach  is  distended,  it.<  form,  its  rela- 
tions, and  even  its  positions,  undergo  alterations,  in 
place  of  being  flattened  on  its  aspects,  of  occupying 
only  the  epigastrium  and  a  part  of  the  left  hypothondrt- 
am]  it,  assumes  a  round  form;  its  great  cul  de  sac  is 
thrust  into  this  hupocliondiium,  and  tills  it  almost  com- 
pletely ;  the  greater  curvature  descends  towards  the 
umbilicus,  particularly  on  the  left  side;  the  pylorus, 
alone,  fixed  by  a  fold  of  the  peritonaeum,  preserves  its 
motion  and  its  relations  with  the  surrounding  parts. 
On  account  of  the  resistance  that  the  vertebral  column 
presents  behind,  the  posterior  surface  6f  the  stomach 
cannot  distend  itself  on  that  side:  for  that  reason  tins 
viscus  is  wholly  carried  forward  ;  and  as  the  pylorus 
and  the  oesophagus  cannot  be  displaced  in  this  direc- 
tion, it  makes  amotion  of  rotation,  by  which  its  great 
curve  is  directed  a  little  forward  j  its  posterior  aspect 
inclines  downwards,  and  its  superior  upwards. 

Though  it  undergoes  these  changes  of  position  and 
relation,  it,  nevertheless,  preserves  the  recurved  conoid 
form  which  is  proper  to  it.  This  effect  .depends  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  three  tunics  contribute  to  its  dila- 
tation. The  two  plates  of  the  serous  membrane  sepa- 
rate and  give  place  to  the  stomach.  The  muscular 
layer  suffers  a  real  distention  ;  its  fibres  are  prolonged, 
but  so  as  to  preserve  the  particular  form  of  the  stomach. 
Lastly,  the  mucous  membrane  gives  way,  particularly 
in  the  points  where  the  folds  are  multiplied.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  these  are  found  particularly  along  the 
larger  curve,  as  well  as  at  the  splenic  extremity. 

The  dilatation  of  the  stomach  alone  produces  veiy 
important  changes  in  the  abdomen.  The  total  volume 
of  this  cavity  augments;  the  belly  juts  out;  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  are  compressed  with  greater  force ; 
often  the  necessity  of  passing  urine,  or  faeces,  is  felt. 
The  diaphragm  is  pressed  towards  the  breast,  it  de- 
scends with  some  difficulty ;  thence  the  motions  of  re- 
spiration, and  the  phenomena  which  depend  on  it, 
are  more  incommoded,  such  as  speech,  singing,  &c. 

In  certain  cases,  the  dilatation  of  the  stomach  may 
he  carried  so  far  that  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  are 
painfully  distended,  and  respiration  becomes  difficult. 

To  produce  such  effects,  the  contraction  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, which  presses  the  food  in  the  stomach,  must 
be  very  energetic.  We  have  remarked  above  the  con 
siderable  thickness  of  the  muscular  layer  of  this  canal, 
and  the  great  number  of  nerves  which  go  to  it ;  nothing 
less  than  this  disposition  is  necessary  to  account  for  the 
force  with  which  the  food  distends  the  stomach.  For 
more  certainty,  the  finger  has  only  to  be  introduced 
into  the  oesophagus  of  an  animal  by  the  cardiac  ori- 
fice, and  the  force  of  the  contraction  will  be  found 
striking. 

But  if  the  food  exerts  so  marked  an  influence  upon 
the  sides  of  the  stomach  and  the  abdomen,  they  ought 
themselves  to  suffer  a  proportionate  reaction,  and 
tend  to  escape  by  the  two  openings  of  the  stomach. 
Why  does  this  effect  not  take  place  ?  It  is  generally 
said  that  the  cardia  and  pylorus  shut ;  but  this  pheno- 
menon has  not  been  submitted  to  any  particular  re- 
searches. Here  is  what  Dr.  Magendie's  experiments 
have  produced  in  this  respect. 

The  alternate  motion  of  the  oesophagus  prevents  the 
return  of  the  food  into  this  cavity.  The  more  the  sto- 
mach is  distended,  contraction  becomes  the  more  in- 
tense and  prolonged,  and  the  relaxation  of  shorter 
duration.  Its  contraction  generally  coincides  with  the 
instant  of  inspiration,  when  the  stomach  is  most  forci- 
bly compressed.  Its  relaxation  ordinarily  happens  at 
the  instant  of  expiration. 

We  may  have  an  idea  of  this  mechanism  by  lavine 
bare  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  and  endeavouring  to  make 
the  food  pass  into  the  oesophagus  by  compressing  the 
stomach,  with  both  hands.  It  will  be  nearly  impossible 
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to  succeed,  whatever  force  is  used,  if  it  is  done  at  the 
instant  when  the  (esophagus  is  contracted:  but  the 
passage  will  take  place,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  itself; 
if  the  stomach  id  compressed  at  the  instant  of  relaxa- 
tion. 

The  resistance  that  the  pylorus  presents  to  the  pas- 
sage of  tin;  aliments  is  of  another  kind.  In  living 
animals,  whether  the  stomach  is  empty  or  full,  this 
opening  is  habitually  shut,  by  the  constriction  of  its 
fibrous  ring,  and  the  contraction  of  its  circular  fibres. 
1 1 <  ■  1 1 1 1  >  teen  another  constriction  in  the 
stomach,  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two  inches,  which 
appears  intended  to  prevent  the  food  from  reaching  the 
pylorus;  we  perceive,  also,  irregular  and  peristaltic 
con' Tactions,  which  commence  at  the  duodenum,  ami 
are  continued  into  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  press  the  food  towards  the 
splenic  part.  Besides,  should  the  pylorus  not  be  natu- 
rally shut,  the  food  would  have  little  tendency  to  enter 
it,  for  it  only  endeavours  to  escape  into  a  place  where 
the  pressui  e  is  la* ;  and  this  would  be  equally  great  in 
the  small  intestine  as  in  the  stomach,  since  it  is  nearly 
equally  distributed  over  all  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Among  the  number  of  phenomena  produced  by  the 
food  in  toe  stomach,  there  are  several,  the  existence 
of  which,  though  generally  admitted,  do  not  appear 
sufficiently  demonstrated;  such  is  the  diminution  of 
the  volume  of  the  spleen,  and  that  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  liver,  or  the  omenta,  &c. ;  such  is  also  a  motion 
of  the  stomach,  which  should  preside  over  the  recep- 
tion of  the  food,  distribute  it  equally  by  exerting  upon 
it  a  gentle  pressure,  so  that  its  dilatation,  far  from  being 
a  passive  phenomenon,  must  be  essentially  active.  Dr. 
Magendie  has  frequently  opened  animals  the  stomaclis 
of  which  were  tilled  with  food  ;  he  has  examined  the 
bodies  of  executed  persons,  a  short  time  after  death, 
and  has  seen  nothing  favourable  to  these  assertions. 

The  accumulation  of  food  in  the  stomach  is  accom- 
panied by  many  sensations,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
take  account : — at  first,  it  is  an  agreeable  feeling,  or  the 
pleasure  of  a  want  satisfied.  Hunger  is  appeased  by 
degrees;  the  general  weakness  that  accompanied  it  is 
replaced  by  an  active  state,  and  a  feeliug  of  new  force. 
If  the  introduction  of  food  is  continued,  we  experience 
a  sensation  of  fulness  and  satiety  which  indicates  that 
the  stomach  is.  sufficiently  replenished;  and  if,  con- 
trary to  this  instinctive  information,  we  still  persist  to 
make  use  of  food,  disgust  and  nausea  soon  arrive,  and 
they  are  very  soon  followed  by  vomiting.  These  dif- 
ferent impressions  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  volume 
of  the  aliments  alone.  Every  thing  being  equal  in 
other  respects,  food  very  nutritive  occasions,  more 
promptly,  the  feeling  of  satiety.  A  substance  which 
is  not  very  nourishing  does  not  easily  calm  hunger, 
though  it  is  takeir  in  great  quantity. 

The  mucous  meinbrarw  of  the  stomach,  then,  is  en- 
dowed with  considerable  sensibility,  since  it  distin- 
guishes lire  nature  of  substances  which  come  in  con- 
tact with  it.  This  property  is  very  strongly  marked  if 
an  irritating  poisonous  substance  is  swallowed :  intole- 
rable pain  is  then  felt.  We  also  know  thai  the  stomach 
is  sensible  to  the  teatgerature  of  food. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  presence  of  the  a'.iments 
of  the  sloniach  causes  a  great  excitement,  from  the 
redness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  the  quantity 
of  fluid  it  secretes,  and  the  volume  of  vessels  directed 
there;  but  this  is  favourable  10  chyniiiication.  This 
excitement  of  the  stomach  influences  the  general  state 
of  the  functions. 

The  time  that  the  aliments  remain  in  the  stomach  is 
considerable,  generally  several  hours ;  it  is  during  this 
Slay  that  they  are  transformed  into  chyme. 

Changes  of  the  aliments  in  the  stomach : — 

It  is  more  than  an  hour  before  the  food  suffers  any 
apparent  change  in  the  stomach,  more  than  what  re- 
sults from  the  perspiratory  and  mucous  fluids  with 
which  they  are  mixed,  and  which  are  continually  re- 
newed. 

The  stomach  is  uniformly  distended  during  this 
time  ;  but  the  whole  extent  of  the  pyloric  portion  af- 
terward contracts,  particularly  that  nearest  the  splenic 
portion, into  which  the  food  is  pressed.  Afterward, 
there  is  nothing  found  in  the  pyloric  portion  but 
chyme,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  unchanged 
food. 

The  best  authors  have  agreed  to  consider  the  chyme 
as  a  homogeneous  substance,  pultaceous,  grayish,  of 
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a  sweetish  taste,  insipid,  slightly  acid,  and  preserving 
some  of  the  properties  of  the  food.    This  description 
leaves  much  to  be  explained. 
The  result  of  Dr.  Magendie's  experiments  are  as  fol- 

A.  There  are  as  many  sorts  of  chyme  as  there  are 
different  sorts  of  food,  if  we  judge  by  the  colour,  con- 
sistence, appearance,  &c. ;  as  we  may  easily  ascertain, 
by  giving  different  simple  alimentary  substances  to 
dogs  to  eat,  and  killing  them  during  the  operation  of 
digestion.  He  frequently  found  the  same  result  in 
man,  in  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals,  or  persons  dead 
by  accident. 

B.  Animal  substances  are  generally  more  easily  and 
completely  changed  than  vegetable  substances  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  these  last  traverse  the  whole  in- 
testinal canal  without  changing  their  apparent  proper- 
ties. He  has  frequently  seen  in  tl,e  rectum,  and  in  the 
small  mlestine,  the  vegetables  which  are  used  in  soup 
spinage,  sorrel,  &c.,  which  had  preserved  the  most 
part  of  their  properties:  their  colour  alone  appeared 
sensibly  changed  by  the  contact  of  the  bile. 

Chyme  is  formed  particularly  in  the  pyloric  portion. 
The  food  appears  to  be  introduced  slowly  into  it,  and 
during  the  time  they  remain  they  undergo  transforma- 
tion. The  Doctor  believes,  however,  that  he  has  ob- 
served frequently  chymous  matter  at  the  surface  of 
the  mass  of  aliments  which  fill  the  splenic  portion ; 
but  the  aliments  in  general  preserve  their  properties  in 
this  part  of  the  stomach. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  why  the  pyloric  portion  is 
better  adapted  to  the  formation  of  chyme  than  the  rest 
of  the  stomach ;  perhaps  the  great  number  of  follicles 
that  are  seen  in  it  modify  the  quantity  or  the  nature 
of  the  fluid  that  is  there  secreted.  The  transforma- 
tion of  alimentary  substances  into  chyme  takes  place 
generally  from  the  superficies  to  the  centre.  On  the 
surface  of  portions  of  food  swallowed,  there  is  formed 
a  soft  layer  easy  to  be  detached.  The  substances  seem 
to  be  attacked  and  corroded  by  a  reagent  capable  of 
dissolving  them.  The  white  of  a  hard  egg,  for  in- 
stance, becomes  in  a  little  time  as  if  plunged  in  vinegar, 
or  in  a  solution  of  potassa. 

C.  Whatever  is  the  alimentary  substance  employed, 
the  chyme  has  always  a  sharp  odour  and  taste,  and 
reddens  paper  coloured  with  turnsol. 

D.  There  is  only  a  small  quantity  of  gas  found  in 
the  stomach  during  the  formation  of  chyme ;  some- 
times there  exists  none.  Generally,  it  forms  a  small 
bubble  at  the  superior  part  of  the  splenic  portion. 
Once  only  in  the  body  of  a  criminal  a  short  time  after 
death  he  gathered  with  proper  precautions  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  be  analyzed.  Chevreuil  found  it  com- 
posed of: 

Oxygen, 1100 

Carbonic  acid, 14.00- 

Pure  hydrogen, 3.55 

Azote, 71.45 

Total, 100.00 

There  is  rarely  any  gas  found  in  the  stomach  of  a 
dog.  We  cannot  then  believe,  with  Professor  Chaus- 
sier,  that  we  s'wallowa  bubble  of  air  at  every  motion 
of  deglutition,  which  is  pressed  into  the  stomach  by 
the  alimentary  bole.  Were  it  so,  there  ouglit  to  be 
found  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  in  this  organ  after 
a  meal :  now  the  contrary  is  to  be  seen. 

E.  There  is  never  a  great  quantity  of  chyme  accu- 
mulated in  the  pyloric  portion :  the  most  that  the  Doc- 
tor ever  saw  in  it  was  scarcely  equal  in  volume  to  two 
or  three  ounces  of  water.  The  contraction  of  the 
stomach  appears  to  have  an  influence  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  chyme.  The  following  is  what  he  observed 
in  this  respect.  After  having  been  some  tune  im- 
moveable, the  extremity  of  the  duodenum  contracts, 
the  pylorus  and  the  pyloric  portion  contract  also  ;  this 
motion  presses  the  chyme  towards  the  splenic  portion ; 
but  it  afterward  presses  it  in  a  contrary  direction,  that 
is  after  being  distended,  and  having  permuted  the 
chymeto  enter  again  into  its  cavity,  the  pyloric  por- 
tion contracts  from  left  to  right,  and  directs  the  chyme 
towards  the  duodenum,  which  immediately  passes  the 
pylorus  and  enters  the  intestine. 

"  The  same  phenomenon  is  repeated  a  certain  number 
of  times,  but  it  stops  to  begin  again,  after  a  certain 
time    When  the  stomach  contains  much  food,  this 
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motion  is  limited  to  the  parts  of  the  organ  nearest  the 
pylorus;  but  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  empty,  the 
motion  extends  farther,  and  Is  seen  even  in  the  splenic 
portion  when  the  stomach  is  almost  entirely  empty. 
It  becomes  generally  more  strong  about  the  end  of 
chymification.  Some  persons  have  a  distinct  feeling 
of  it  at  this  moment. 

The  pylorus  has  been  made  to  play  a  very  important 
part  in  the  passage  of  the  chyme  from  the  stomach  to 
the  intestine.  It  judges,  they  say,  of  the  chymification 
of  the  food;  it  opens  to  those  that  have  the  required 
qualities,  and  shuts  against  those  that  have  not  How- 
ever, as  we  daily  observe  substances  nol  digestible  tra- 
verse it  easily,  such  as  stones  of  cherries,  it  is  added, 
that  becoming  accustomed  to  a  substance  nol  cbynw- 
hed,  which  presents  itself  repeatedly,  it  at  last  Opens 
a  passage.  These  considerations,  consecrated  in  a 
certain  degree  by  the  word  pylorus,  a  porter,  may 
please  the  fancy,  but  tliey  are  purely  hypothetical. 

F.  All  the  alimentary  substances -are  not  transform- 
ed into  chyme  with  the  same  promptitude. 

Generally  the  fat  substances,  the  tendons,  the  car- 
tilages, the  concrete  albumen,  the  mucilaginous  and 
sweet  vegetables,  resist  more  the  action  of  the  stomach 
than  the  caseous,  fibrinous,  and  glutinous  substances. 
Even  some  substances  appear  refractory:  such  as  the 
bones,  the  epidermis  of  fruits,  their  stones,  and  whole 
seeds,  &c. 

In  determining  the  digestibility  of  food,  the  volume 
of  the  portions  swallowed  ought  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  largest  pieces,  of  whatever  nature,  re- 
main longest  in  The  stomach  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  sub- 
stance which  is  not  digestible,  if  it  is  very  small,  such 
as  grape  stones,  does  not  rest  in  the  stomach,  but  passes 
quickly  with  the  chyme  into  the  intestine. 

In  respect  of  the  facility  and  quickness  of  the  forma- 
tion of  chyme,  it  is  different  in  every  different  indi- 
vidual. It  is  evident,  after  what  has  been  said,  that  to 
fix  the  necessary  time  for  the  chymification  of  all  the 
food  contained  in  the  stomach,  we  ought  to  take  into 
account  their  quantity,  their  chemical  nature,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  mastication  acts  upon  them,  and  the 
individual  disposition.  However,  in  four  or  live  hours 
after  an  ordinary  meal,  the  transformation  of  the  whole 
of  the  food  into  chyme  is  generally  effected. 

The  nature  of  the  chemical  changes  that  the  food 
undergoes  in  the  stomach  is  unknown.  It  is  not  be- 
cause there  have  been  no  attempts  at  different  periods 
to  give  explanations  of  them  more  or  less  plausible. 
The  ancient  philosophers  said  that  the  food  became 
putrified  in  the  stomach;  Hippocrates  attributed  the 
digestive  process  to  coction ;  Galen  assigned  the  sto- 
mach attractive,  retentive,  concoctive,  expulsive  fa- 
culties, and  by  their  help  he  attempted  to  explain  di- 
gestion. The  doctrine  of  Galen  reigned  in  the  schools 
until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it 
was  attacked  and  overturned  by  the  fermenting  c/ie- 
mists,  who  established  in  the  stomach  an  effervescence, 
a  particular  fermentation,  by  means  of  which  the  food 
was  macerated,  dissolved,  precipitated,  &.C. 

This  system  was  not  long  in  repute ;  it  was  replaced 
by  ideas  much  less  reasonable.  Digestion  was  sup- 
posed to  be  only  a  trituration,  a  bruising  performed  by 
the  stomach;  an  Innumerable  quantity  of  little  worms 
was  supposed  to  attack  and  divide  the  food.  Boer- 
haave  thought  he  had  found  the  truth,  by  combining 
the  different  opinions  that  had  reigned  before  him. 
Haller  did  not  lbllow  the  ideas  of  his  master;  he  con- 
sidered digestion  a  simple  maceration.  He  knew  thai 
vegetable  and  animal  matters,  plunged  into  w  ater,  are 
soon  covered  with  a  soft  homogeneous  layer  ;  he  be- 
lieved that  the  food  underwent  a  like  change,  by  ma- 
cerating in  the  saliva  and  fluids  secreted  by  the 
stomach. 

Reaumur  and  Spallanzani  made  experiments  on 
animals,  and  demonstrated  the  falsity  of  the  ancient 
systems  •  they  showed  that  food,  contained  in  hollow 
metallic'balls  pierced  with  small  holes,  was  ci  \: 
same  as  if  it  was  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach. 
They  proved  that  the  stomach  contains  a  particular 
fluid,  which  they  call  gastric  juice,  and  that  this  fluid 
was  the  principal  agent  of  digestion;  but  they  much 
exaegerated  its  properties,  and  they  were  mistaken 
when  they  thought  to  have  explained  digestion  in  con- 
sidering it  as  a  solution :  because,  In  not  explaining 
this  solution,  they  did  not  explain  the  changes  of  food 
in  the  stomach. 
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In  the  formation  of  chyme,  it  is  necessary  to  const- 
der  1st  The  circumstances  in  which  the  food  is  found 
in  the  stomach,     -dly,  The  chemical  nature  of  it. 

The  circumstances  affecting  the  food  in  the  stomach, 
during  its  Slay  there,  are  not  numerous-.  1st,  it  sutlers  ;i 
pressure  more  or  less  strong,  either  from  the  si.les  .if 
the  abdomen,  or  from  those  of  the  stomach  ;  2dly,  the 
whole  is  entirely  moved  by  the  motions  of  respiration  ; 
3dly  it  Is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  thirty  to  thirty- 
two  degrees  of  Reaumur;  4thly,  it  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  saliva,  of  the  mucosities  proceeding  irom 
the  mouth  and  the  oesophagus,  as  well  as  the  fluid 
secreted  i>v  (he  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  fluid  is  slightly  vis- 
ions, that  it  contains  much  water,  mucus,  salts,  with  a 
base  of  soda  and  ammonia,  and  lactic  acid  of  Ber- 
zelius. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  we  have 
already  seen  how  variable  it  is,  since  all  the  imme- 
diate principles)  animal  or  vegetable,  may  be  carried 
into  the  stomach,  in  different  forms  and  proportions, 
and  serve  usefully  in  the  formation  of  chyme.  Now, 
making  allowance  for  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  stomach, 
shall  we  he  able  to  account  for  the  known  phenomena 
of  the  formation  of  chyme  7  The  temperature  of  thirty 
to  thirty-two  degrees,  B.  =100  to  104  F. ;  the  pressure, 
and  the  tossing  that  the  food  sustains,  cannot  he  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  cause  of  its  transformation  into 
chyme;  it  is  probable  that  they  only  co-operate  in  this; 
the  action  of  the  saliva  and  that  of  the  fluid  secreted  in 
the  stomach  remain  ;  but  after  the  known  composition 
of  the  saliva,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  can  attack 
and  change  the  nature  of  the  food;  at  most,  it  can 
only  serve  to  divide,  to  imbibe  it  in  such  a  manner  ;is 
to  separate  its  particles  :  it  must  then  be  the  action  of 
the  fluid  formed  by  tin-  internal  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach. It  appears  certain  that  this  fluid,  in  acting  (he 
niically  upon  the  alimentary  substances,  dissolves 
them  from  the  surface  towards  the  centre. 

To  produce  a  palpable  proof  of  it,  with  this  fluid  of 
which  we  speak,  there  have  been  attempts  made  to 
produce  what  is  called  in  physiology,  artificial  di- 
gestions, that  is,  after  having  macerated  food,  it  is 
mixed  with  gastric  juice,  and  then  exposed  in  a  tube, 
or  any  other  vase,  to  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of 
the  stomach.  Spallanzani  advanced,  that  these  di- 
gestions succeeded,  and  that  the  food  was  reduced  to 
chyme;  but,  according  to  the  researches  of  de  Monte- 
gre,  it  appears  that  they  are  not ;  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  substances  employed  undergo  no  alteration 
analogous  to  chymification;  this  is  agreeable  to  e 
riments  made  by  Reaumur.  But  because  the.  gastric 
juice  does  not  dissolve  the  food  when  put  with  it  into 
a  tube,  we  ought  not  to  conclude  that  the  same  fluid 
cannot  dissolve  the  food  when  it  is  introduced  into  the 
stomach;  the  circumslanc  s  are  indeed  far  from  being 
the  same:  in  the  stomach,  the  temperature  is  const  tint, 
the  food  is  pressed  and  agitated,  and  the  saliva  and 
gastric  juice  are  constantly  renewed;  as  soon  as  the 

chyme  is  formed,  it  is  carried  away  arid  pressed  in  the 
duodenum.  Nothing  of  this  takij^bplace  in  the  lube  or 
vase  which  contains  the  food  mixed  with  gastric 
juice;  therefore,  the  want  of  success  in  artificial  di- 
gestions, proves  nothing  which  tends  to  explain  the 
formatioti  of  chyme. 

liut  how  does  it  happen  that  the  same  fluid  can  act 
in  a  manner  similar  upon  the  great  variety  of  aliment- 
ary substances,  animal  and  vegetable  1  "The  acidity 
which  characterizes  it,  though  tit  to  dissolve  certain 
matters,  as  albumen,  for  example,  would  nol  be  suita- 
ble for  dissolving  tat. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  nothing  proves  the 
juice  to  continue  always  the   same;  the  small 
number  of  analyses  that  have  been  made  of  it  demon- 
strate, on  the  contrary,  that  it  presents  considerable 
variety's  in  its    properties.     The  contact  of  different 
sorts  of  food  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach, may  possibly  influence  its  composition  ■  it  is  at 
least  certain,  that  this  varies  in  the  different  animal's 
For  example,  that  of  man  is  incapable  of  actine  ori 
bones;  it  is  well  known  that  the  dog  digests  these  sub- 
rfectly. 
i  ally  speaking,  the  action  by  which  the  chvnw 
is  formed   prevents   the  reaction  of  the   constituent 
elements  of  the  food  upon  each  other :  but  this  effort 
takes  place  only  in  good  digestions;  So  bad  digestion 
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fermentation,  and  even  putrefaction  may  take  pISce  : 
this  may  be  suspected  by  the  great  quantity  of  inodor- 
ous gases  that  are  developed  in  certain  cases,  and  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  Is  disengaged  in  others. 
The  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  have  long  been  consi- 
dered to  direct  the  act  of  chymitieatiou :  in  tact,  if 
thes«  nerves  are  cut,  or  tied  in  the  neck,  the  matters 
introduced  into  the  stomach  undergo  no  alteration. 
But  the  consequence,  (says  Dr.  Magendie)  that  is  de- 
duced from  this  fact,  dues  not  appear  to  me  to  be  rigor- 
ous. Is  not  the  effect  produced  upon  the  stomach  by 
the  injury  done  to  respiration,  confounded  here  with 
the  direct  influence  of  the  section  of  the  nerves  of  the 
eighth  pair  upon  tins  organ  1  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
it:  for,  as  I  have  many  times  done,  if  the  two  eighth 
pairs  he  cut  in  the  breast  below  the  branches  which  go 
to  the  lungs,  the  food  which  is  introduced  afterward 
inio  (he  stomach  is  transformed  into  chyme,  and  ulti- 
mately furnishes  an  abundant  chyle. 

Some  persons  imagine  that  electricity  may  have  an 
influence  in  the  production  of  chyme,  and  that  the 
nerves  we  mention  may  he  the  conductors:  there  is  no 
established  fact  to  Justify  this  conjecture.  The  most 
probable  use  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  is,  to  esta- 
blish ultimate  relations  between  the  stomach  and  the 
brain,  to  give  notice  whether  any  noxious  substances 
have  entered  along  with  the  food,  and  whether  they 
are  capable  of  being  digested. 

In  a  strong  person,  the  operation  of  the  formation  of 
chyme  takes  place  without  his  knowledge  ;  it  is  merely 
perceived  that  the  sensation  of  fulness,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  respiration  produced  by  the  distention  of  the 
stomach,  disappear  by  degrees;  but  frequently,  with 
people  of  a  delicate  temperament,  digestion  is  accom- 
panied with  feebleness  in  Lhe  action  of  the  senses,  with 
a  general  coldness,  and  slight  shiverings;  the  activity 
Of  the  mind  diminishes,  and  seems  to  become  drowsy, 
and  there  is  a  disposition  to  sleep.  The  vital  powers 
are  then  said  to  be  concentrated  in  the  organ  that  acts, 
and  to  abandon  for  an  instant  the  others.  To  those 
general  effects  are  joined  the  production  of  the  gas  that 
escapes  by  the  mouth,  a  feeling  of  weight,  of  heat,  of 
giddiness,  and  sometimes  of  burning,  followed  by  an 
analogous  sensation  along  the  oesophagus,  &c.  These 
effects  are  felt  particularly  towards  the  end  of  the 
chymification.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  these 
laborious  digestions  are  much  less  bencticial  than  the 
others. 

From  the  stomach,  the  food,  is  received  into  the 
small  intestine,  which  is  the  longest  portion  of  the  di- 
gestive canal ;  it  establishes  a  communication  between 
the  stomach  and  the.  large  intestine.  Not  being  sus- 
ceptible of  much  distention,  it  is  twisted  a  great  many 
times  upon  itself,  being  much  longer  than  Hie  place 
in  which  it  is  contained.  It  is  fixed  to  the  vertebral 
column  by  a  fold  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  limits,  yet 
aids  its  motions;  its  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres 
are  not  separated  as  in  the  stomach  ;  its  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  presents  many  villi,  and  a  great  number 
of  mucous  follicles,  forms  irregular  circular  folds,  the 
number  of  which  aregrealer  in  proportion  as  the  intes- 
tine is  examined  nearer  the  pyloric  orifice:  these  folds 
are  called  valiuihr  cunnieentes. 

The  small  intestine  receives  many  blood-vessels;  its 
nerves  come  from  the  ganglions  of  the  great  sympa- 
thetic- At  its  internal  sin  lace,  tile  numerous  orifices 
of  the  chyliferous  vessels  open. 

.  This  intestine  is  divided  into  three  parts,  called  the 
duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  small  intestine,  like  that  of  the  stomach, 
secretes  abundance  of  mucus;  viscous,  thready,  of  a 
salt  taste,  and  reddens  strongly  turnsol  paper;  all  which 
properties  are  also  in  the  liquid  secreted  by  the  sto- 
mach. Waller  gave  this  fluid  the  name  of  intestinal 
juice;  the  quantity  that  is  formed  in  twenty-four  hours 
he  estimated  at  eight  pounds. 

iVot  far  from  the  gastric  extremity  of  this  intestine 
is  the  common  orifice  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic 
canals,  by  which  the  fluid  secreted-  by  the  liver  and 
the  pancreas  flow  into  the  intestinal  cavity.  If  the 
formation  of  the  chyme  is  still  a  mystery,  the  nature  of 
the  phenomena  that  take  place  in  the  small  intestine 
are  little  better  known. 

In  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  on  dogs 
and  rabbits,  the  I  byme  is  seen  to  pass  from  the  stomach 
into  the  duodenum.  The  phenomena  are  these.  At 
intervals,  more  or  less  distant,  a  contractile  motion 
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commences  towards  the  middle  of  the  duodenum;  it 

is  propagated  rapidly  to  the  site  of  the  pylorus:  this 
ring  contracts  itself,  as  also  the  pyloric  part  of  the 
stomach  ;  by  this  motion,  the  matters  contained  in  the 
duodenum  are  pressed  back  towards  the  pylorus,  where 
they  are  stopped  by  the  valve,  and  those  that  are  found 
in  the  pyloric  part,  are  partly  pressed  towards  the 
splenic  part ;  but  tins  motion,  directed  from  the  intes- 
tine towards  the  stomach,  is  very  soon  replaced  by 
another  in  a  contrary  direction,  that  is,  which  propa- 
gates itself  from  the  stomach  towards  the  duodenum, 
the  result  of  which  is  to  make  a  considerable  quantity 
of  chyme  pass  the  pylorus. 

This  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  the  valve  of  the 
pylorus  serves  as  much  to  prevent  the  matters  con- 
tained in  the  small  intestine  from  flowing  back  into  the 
stomach,  as  to  retain  the  chyme  and  the  food  in  the 
cavity  of  this  organ. 

The  motion  that  we  have  described,  is  generally  re- 
peated many  times  following,  and  modified  as  to  the 
rapidity,  the  intensity  of  the  contraction,  &c. ;  it  then 
ceases  to  begin  again  after  some  time.  It  is  not  very 
marked  in  the  first  moments  of  the  formation  of  the 
chyme;  the  extremity  only  of  the  pyloric  part  partici- 
pates in  it.  It  augments  in  proportion  as  the  stomach 
becomes  empty;  and,  towards  the  end  of  chymifica- 
tion, it  often  takes  place  over  the  whole  stomach.  It 
is  not  suspended  by  the  section  of  the  nerves  of  the 
eighth  pair. 

Thus  the  entrance  of  chyme  into  the  small  intestine 
is  not  perpetual.  According  as  it  is  repeated,  the  chyme 
accumulates  in  the  first  portion  of  the  intestine,  it  dis- 
tends its  sides  a  little,  and  presses  into  the  intervals  of 
the  valves;  its  presence  very  soon  excites  the  organ 
to  contract,  and  by  this  means  one  part  advances  into 
the  intestine;  the  other  remains  attached  to  the  sur- 
face of  its  membrane,  and  afterward  takes  the  same 
direction.  The  same  phenomenon  continues  down  to 
the  large  intestine;  but,  as  the  duodenum  receives  new 
portions  of  the  chyme,  if  happens  at  last  that  the  smalt 
intestine  is  filled  in  its  whole  length  with  this  matter. 
It  is  observed  only  to  be  much  less  abundant  near  the 
cmcuin  than  at  the  pyloric  extremity. 

The  motion  that  determines  the  progress  of  the 
chyme  through  the  small  intestine,  has  a  great  analogy 
with  that  of  the  pylorus:  it  is  irregular,  returns  at  pe- 
riods which  are  variable,  is  sometimes  in  one  direc- 
tion, sometimes  in  another,  takes  place  sometimes  in 
many  parts  at  once;  it  is  always  slow,  more  or  less  ; 
it  causes  relative  changes  among  the  intestinal  cir- 
cumvolutions.    It  is  beyond  the  influence  of  the  will. 

We  should  form  a  false  idea  of  it  were  we  merely 
to  examine  the  intestine  of  an  animal  recently  dead  ; 
it  has  then  a  much  greater  activity  than  during  life. 
Nevertheless,  in  weak  digestions  it  appears  to  acquire 
more  than  ordinary  energy  and  velocity. 

In  whatever  manner  this  motion  takes  place,  the 
chyme  appears  to  move  very  slowly  in  the  small  intes- 
tine: the  numerous  valves  that  ii  contains,  the  multi- 
tude ot  asperities  that  cover  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  many  hendiugs  of  the  canal,  are  so  many  circum- 
stances that  ought  to  contribute  to  retard  its  progress, 
but  which  ought  to  favour  its  mixture  with  the  fluids 
contained  in  the  intestine,  and  the  production  of  the 
chyle  which  results  from  it. 

Cliangcs  that  the  chyme  undergoes  in  the  small  in- 
testine.— It  is  only  about  the  height  of  the  orifice  of 
the  choledoc.hus  and  pancreatic  canal  that  the  chyme 
begins  to  change  its  properties.  Before  this,  it  pre- 
serves its  colour,  its  semi-fluid  consistence,  its  sharp 
odour,  its  slightly  acid  savour;  but,  in  mixing  with  the 
bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice,  it  assumes  new  qualities : 
its  colour  becomes  yellowish,  its  taste  bitter,  and  its 
sharp  odour  diminishes  much.  If  it  proceeds  from  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matters,  which  contained  grease  or 
oil,  irregular  filaments  are  seen  to  form  here  and  there 
upon  its  surface;  they  are  sometimes  flat,  at  other 
times  rounded,  attach  themselves  quickly  to  the  surlace 
of  the  valve,  and  appear  to  consist  of  crude  chyle. 
This  matter  is  not  seen  when  the  chyme  proceeds  from 
matter  that  contained  no  fat :  it  is  a  grayish  layer, 
more  or  less  thick,  which  adheres  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  appears  to  contain  the  elements  of  chyle. 
The  same  phenomena  are  observed  in  the  two  superior 
thirds  of  the  small  intestine:  but  in  the  inferior  third, 
the  chymous  matter  is  more  consistent ;  its  yellow  co- 
lour becomes  more  deep :  it  ends  sometimes  by  becoiu- 
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Ing  of  a  greenish  brown,  which  pierces  through  the 
intestinal  parietes,  and  gives  an  appearance  i<>  the 
ileum,  distinct  from  that  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum. 
When  it  is  examined  near  the  cucum,  there  are  few  or 
no  whitish  chylous  stria-  seen  ;  it  seems,  in  this  place, 
to  be  only  the  remainder  of  the  matter  which  has 
served  in  the  formation  of  the  chyle. 

After  what  lias  been  said  above,  upon  the  varieties 
that  the  chyme  presents,  we  may  understand  that  the 
Changes  it  undergoes  in  the  small  intestine  are  variable 
according  to  its  properties;  in  fact,  the  phenomena  of 
digestion  in  the  small  intestine,  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  food.  The  chyme,  however,  preserves 
jts  acid  property;  and  if  it  contains  small  quantities 
Of  food  or  other  bodies  that  have  resisted  the  action  of 
the  stomach,  they  traverse  the  small  intestine  without 
undergoing  any  alteration.  The  same  phenomena  ap- 
pear when  the  same  substances  have  been  used.  Dr. 
Magendie  has  ascertained  this  fact  upon  the  bodies  of 
two  criminals,  who,  two  hours  before  death, had  taken 
an  ordinary  meal,  in  which  they  had  eaten  tile  same 
food  nearly  in  equal  quantity;  the  matters  contained 
in  the  stomach,  the  chyme  in  the  pyloric  portion 
and  in  the  small  intestine,  appeared  to  him  exactly 
the  same  as  to  consistence,  colour,  taste,  odour,  &c. 

There  is  generally  gas  found  in  the  small  intestine 
during  the  formation  of  chyle.  Drs.  Magendie  and 
Chevreuil  have  made  experiments  upon  the  bodies  of 
criminals  opened  shortly  after  death,  and  who,  being 
young  and  vigorous,  presented  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions for  such  researches.  In  a  subject  of  twenty- 
four  years,  who  had  eaten,  two  hours  before  his  death, 
bread,  and  some  Swiss  cheese,  and  drank  water  red- 
dened with  wine,  they  found  in  the  small  intestine: 

Oxygen 0.00 

Carbonic  acid 24.39 

Pure  hydrogen 55.53 

Azote 20.08 

Total 100.00 

In  a  second  subject,  aged  twenty-three  years,  who 
had  eaten  of  the  same  food  at  the  same  hour,  and 
whose  punishment  took  place  at  the  same  time : 

Oxygen 0.00 

Carbonic  acid 40.00 

Pure  hydrogen 51.15 

Azote 8.85 

Total 100.00 

In  a  third  experiment,  made  upon  a  young  man  of 
twenty-eight  years,  who,  four  hours  before  death  had 
eaten  bread,  beef,  ientiles,  and  drank  red  wine,  they 
found  in  the  same  intestine : 

Oxygen 0.00 

Carbonicacid ••••  25.00 

Pure  hydrogen 8.40 

Azote 66.60 

Total 100.00 

They  never  observed  any  other  gases  in  the  small  in- 
testine. These  gases  might  have  different  origins. 
They  might  possibly  come  from  the  stomach  with  the 
chyme ;  or  they  were,  perhaps,  secreted  by  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane;  they  might  arise  from  the 
reciprocal  action  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  intes- 
tine ;  or  perhaps  they  might  com'e  from  all  these  sources 
at  once. 

However,  the  stomach  contains  oxygen,  and  very 
little  hydrogen,  while  they  have  almost  always  found 
much  hydrogen  in  the  small  intestine,  and  never  any 
oxygen.  Besides,  it  is  a  daily  observation,  that  the 
little  gas  that  the  stomach  contains  is  generally  passed 
by  the  mouth  towards  the  end  of  chymification,  pro- 
bably, because  at  this  instant  it  can  more  easily  ad- 
vance into  the  oesophagus. 

The  probability  of  the  formation  of  gases  by  the 
secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  could  uot  be  at  all 
admissible,  except  for  carbonic  acid,  which  seems  to 
be  formed  in  this  manner  in  respiration.  With  regard 
to  the  action  of  matters  contained  in  the  intestine,  Ur. 
Magendie  says  he  has  many  times  seen  the  chymous 
matter  let  bubbles  of  gas  escape  very  rapidly.  This 
took  place  from  the  orifice  of  the  ductus  choledochus 
to  the  commencement  of  the  ilmtm:  there  was  no  trace 
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of  It  perceived  In  this  last  intestine,  nor  in  the  superior 
part  of  the  duodenum,  nor  the  stomach.  He  made 
[his  observation  again  upon  the  body  of  n  criminal 
four  hours  alter  death  ;  it  presented  no  traces  of  putre- 
faction. • 

The  alteration  which  chyme  undergoes  in  the  sma'l 
intestine  is  unknown  ;  it  is  easily  seen  to  be  the  result 
of  the  action  of  the  bile,  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  and 
of  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane,  upon 
the  chyme.  But  what  is  the  play  of  the  affmilii  a  in 
this  real  chemical  operation,  and  why  is  the  chyle  pre- 
cipitated against  the  surface  of  the  valvules  conn  i  mi - 
cm,  while  the  rest  remains  in  the  intestine  to  be  after- 
ward expelled  I     This  is  completely  unknown. 

We  have  learned  something  more  of  the.  time  that 
is  necessary  for  this  alteration  of  the  chyme.  The 
phenomenon  does  not  take  place  quickly:  in  animals, 
it  often  happens  that  we  do  not  find  any  chyle  formed 
three  or  four  hours  after  the  meal. 

After  what  has  been  said,  we  see  that  in  the  small 
intestine,  the  chyme  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  one 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  sides,  and  which  is  the 
chyle  still  impure;  the  other  the  true  refuse,  which  is 
destined  to  be  thrown  into  the  large  intestine,  and  af- 
terward entirely  carried  out  of  the  body. 

The  manner  in  which  drinks  accumulate  in  the  sto- 
mach differs  little  from  that  of  the  aliments ;  it  is  gene- 
rally quicker,  more  equal,  and  more  easy;  probably 
because  the  liquids  spread,  and  distend  the  stomach 
more  uniformly.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  food, 
they  occupy  more  particularly  its  left  and  middle  por- 
tion; the  pyloric,  or  right  extremity,  contains  always 
much  less. 

The  distention  of  the  stomach  must  not,  however,  be 
carried  to  a  great  degree,  for  the  liquid  would  be  ex- 
pelled by  vomiting.  This  frequently  happens  to  per- 
sons that  swallow  a  great  quantity  of  drink  quickly. 
When  we  wish  to  excite  vomiting  in  persons  who 
have  taken  an  emetic,  one  of  the  best  means  is  to 
make  them  drink  a  number  of  glasses  of  liquid  quickly. 

The  presence  of  drinks  in  the  stomach  produces 
local  phenomena  like  those  which  take  place  from  the 
accumulation  of  the  aliments ;  the  same  changes  in  the 
form  and  position  of  the  organ,  the  same  distention  of 
the  abdomen,  the  same  contraction  of  the  pylorus  and 
the  oesophagus,  &c. 

The  general  phenomena  are  different  from  those 
produced  by  the  aliments :  this  depends  on  the  action 
of  the  liquids  upon  the  sides  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  quickness  with  which  they  are  carried  into  the 
blood. 

Potations,  in  passing  rapidly  through  the  mouth  and 
the  oesophagus,  preserve  more  than  the  food  their  pro- 
per temperature  until  they  arrive  in  the  stomach.  We. 
therefore  prefer  them  to  those,  when  we  wish  to  expe- 
rience in  this  organ  a  feeling  of  heat  or  of  cold  :  hence 
arises  the  preference  that  we  give  to  hot  drinks  in 
winter,  and  cold  drinks  in  summer. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  drinks  remain  a  much 
shorter  time  in  the  stomach  than  the  aliments ;  but  the 
manner  of  their  passage  out  of  this  viscus  is  still  very 
little  known.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  they  tra- 
verse the  pylorus  and  pass  into  the  small  intestine, 
where  they  are  absorbed  with  the  chyle ;  nevertheless 
a  ligature  applied  round  the  pylorus  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  hinder  it  from  penetrating  into  the  duodenum, 
does  not  much  retard  its  disappearance  from  the.  cavity 
of  the  stomach. 

Alteration  of  drinks  in  the  stomach. — Fluids,  in 
respect  of  the  alterations  that  they  prove  in  the  sto- 
mach, may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  the  one  sort 
do  not  form  any  chyme,  and  the  other  are  chymilied 
wholly  or  in  part. 

To  the  first  class  belong  pure  water,  alkohol,  suffi- 
ciently weak  to  be  considered  as  a  drink,  the  vegetable 
acids,  &c.  During  its  stay  in  the  stomach,  water 
assumes  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  with  the  sides 
of  this  viscus  :  U  mixes  at  the  same  time  with  mucus 
the  gastric  juice,  and  the  saliva  which  are  found  in  it ' 
it  becomes  muddy,  and  afterward  disappears  slowlv 
without  suffering  any  other  transformation.  One  Dart 
passes  into  the  small  intestine;  the  other  appears  to  be 
directly  absorbed.  There  remains  after  its  disappear 
anc.e  a  certain  quantity  of  mucus,  which  is  very  soon 
reduced  to  chyme  like  the  aliments.  By  observation 
we  know  that  water  deprived  of  atmospheric  air  as 
distilled  water,  or  water  charged  with  a  great  quantity 
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or  salts,  as  well-water,  remain  long  In  the  stomach 
nnd  produce  a  feeling  of  weight. 

Alkohol  acts  quite  in  a  different  manner.  We  know 
the  impression  of  burning  heat  that  it  causes  at  first  in 
its  passage  through  the  mouth,  the  pharynx,  the  oeso- 
phagus ;  and  that  which  it  excites  when  it  enters  the 
stomach :  the  effects  of  this  action  determine  the  con- 
traction of  this  organ,  irritate  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  augment  the  secretion  of  which  it  is  the  seat ;  it 
coagulates  at  the  same  time  all  the  albuminous  parts 
with  which  it  is  in  contact;  and  as  the  different  liquids 
in  the  stomach  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of 
this  matter,  it  happens  that  a  short  time  after  alkohol 
has  been  swallowed,  there  is  in  this  viscus*a  certain 
quantity  of  concrete  albumen.  The  mucus  undergoes 
a  modification  analogous  to  that  of  the  albumen  ;  it 
becomes  hard,  forms  irregular  elastic  filaments,  which 
preserve  a  certain  transparency. 

In  producing  these  phenomena,  the  alkohol  mixes 
with  the  water  that  the  saliva  and  the  gastric  juice 
contain;  probably  it  dissolves  a  part  of  the  elements 
that  enter  into  their  composition,  so  that  it  ought  to  be 
much  weakened  by  its  stay  in  the  stomach.  It  dis- 
appears very  quickly ;  its  general  effects  are  also  very 
rapid,  and  drunkenness  or  death  follow  almost  imme- 
diately the  introductionof  too  great  a  quantity  of  alko- 
hol into  the  stomach. 

The  matters  coagulated  by  the  action  of  the  ajkohol 
are,  after  its  disappearance,  digested  like  soiul  ali- 
ments. 

Among  the  drinks  that  are  reduced  to  chyme,  some 
are  reduced  in  part  and  some  wholly. 

Oil  is  in  this  last  case;  it  is  transformed,  in  the 
pyloric  part,  into  a  matter  analogous  in  appearance 
with  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  purification  of  oils 
by  sulphuric  acid  ;  this  matter  is  evidently  the  chyme 
of  oil.  On  account  of  this  transformation,  oil  is  per- 
haps the  liquid  that  remains  longest  in  the  stomach. 

Every  one  knows  that  milk  curdles  soon  after  it  is 
swallowed;  this  curd  then  becomes  a  solid  aliment, 
which  is  digested  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Whey  only 
can  be  considered  as  drink 

The  greatest  number  of  drinks  that  we  use  are 
formed  of  water,  or  of  alkohol,  in  which  are  in  sus- 
pension or  dissolution,  immediate  animal  or  vegetable 
principles,  such  as  gelatine,  albumen',  osmazome,  sugar, 
gum,  fecula,  colouring  or  astringent  matters,  &c. 
These  drinks  contain  salts  of  lime,  of  soda,  of  po- 
tassa,  &c. 

The  result  of  several  experiments  that  have  been 
made  upon  animals,  and  some  observations  that  have 
been  made  on  man,  is,  that  there  is  a  separation  of  the 
water  and  the  alkohol  in  the  stomach  from  Hie  mat- 
ters that  these  liquids  hold  in  suspension  or  solution. 
These  matters  remain  in  the  stomach,  where  they  art 
transformed  into  chyme,  like  the  aliments  ;  while  the 
liquids  with  which  they  were  united  are  absorbed,  or 
pass  into  the  small  intestine  ;  lastly,  they  are  conduct- 
ed, as  we  have  just  now  seen,  in  treating  of  water  and 
alkohol. 

Salts  that  are  in  solution  in  water  do  not  abandon 
this  liquid,  and  are  absorbed  with  it.  Red  wine,  for 
example,  becomes  muddy  at  first  by  its  mixture  with 
juices  that  are  formed  in,  or  carried  into  the  stomach  ; 
it  very  soon  coagulates  the  albumen  of  these  fluids, 
and  becomes  flaky;  afterward,  ils  colouring  matter, 
carried  perhaps  by  the  mucus  and  the  albumen,  is  de- 
posited upon  the  mucous  membrane:  there  is  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  it  seen  at  least  in  the  pyloric  por- 
tion ;  the  watery  and  alkoholic  parts  disappear  with 
rapidity. 

The  hroth  of  meat  undergoes  the  same  changes. 
The  water  that  it  contains  is  absorbed;  the  gelatine, 
the  albumen,  the  fat,  and  probably  the  osmazome, 
remain  in  the  stomach,  where  they  are  reduced  into 
chyme. 

miction  of  the  small  iittrstinc  upon  drink.*. — After 
what  has  been  read,  it  is  clear  that  fluids  penetrate, 
under  two  forms,  into  the  small  intestine:  1st,  under 
that  of  liquid  ;  2dly,  under  that  of  chyme. 

The  liquids  that  pass  from  the  stomach  into  the  in- 
testine remain  but  a  short  time,  except  under  particular 
circumstances;  they  do  not  appear  to  undergo  any 
other  alteration  than  their  mixture  with  the  intestinal 
juice,  the  chyme,  the  pancreatic,  liquid,  and  the  bile; 
they  do  not  form  any  sort  of  chyle  norally 

absorbed  in  the  duodenum,  and  the  commencement  of 
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the  jejunum;  they  are  rarely  seen  In  the  ilium,  aud 
still  more  rarely  in  the  large  intestine.  It  appears  that 
lliis  last  case  does  not  happen  except  in  the  state 
ol  sickness;  for  example,  during  the  action  of  apur- 

The  chyme  that  proceeds  from  drinks  follows  tho 
same  rule,  and  appears  to  undergo  the  same  changes  as 
that  o    the  food  ;  it  therefore  produces  chyle. 

tench  are  the  principal  phenomena  of  the  digestion 
of  drinks  :  we  see  how  necessary  it  was  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  that  belong  to  the  digestion  of  the 
ailments. 

Hut  we  do  not  always  digest  the  aliments  and  the 
drinks  separately,  as  we  have  supposed-  very  fre- 
quently the  two  digestions  take  place  at  the  same 
time. 

Drink  favours  the  digestion  of  the  aliments;  this 
effect  is  probably  produced  in  various  manners.  Those 
that  are  watery,  soften,  divide,  dissolve  even  certain 
foods;  they  aid  in  this  manner  their chymificatiou  and 
their  passage  through  the  pylorus. 

Wine  fulfils  analogous  uses,  but  only  for  the  sub- 
stances that  it  is  capable  of  dissolving;  besides,  it  ex- 
cites by  its  contact  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  causes  a  greater  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice.  Alkohol  acts  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
wine,  only  it  is  more  intense.  It  is  thus  that  those 
liquors  which  are  used  after  meals,  are  useful  in  ex- 
citing the  action  of  the  stomach." — Magendie's  Phy- 
siology. 

DIGESTIVE.  Digctivus ;  from  digero,  to  dis- 
solve.) A  term  applied  by  surgeons  to  those  sub- 
stances which,  when  applied  to  an  ulcer  or  wound, 
promote  suppuration :  such  are  the  erratum  resina, 
ungucntum  eicmi'^'arm  poultices,  fomentations,  &c 

J)igestive  salt.    The  muriate  of  potassa. 

Digestive  salt  of  Sylvius.  The  muriate  of  po 
tassa. 

Digesti'vum  sal.     See  Potassa:  murias. 

DHHTA'LIS.  (From  digitus,  a  finger;  because  its 
flower  represents  a  finger.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Einnman 
system.  Class,  Didynamia;  Order,  Mngiospermia, 
Fox-glove. 

2.  The  pharmacopeeial  name  of  the  common  fox- 
glove.    See  Digitalis  purpurea. 

Digitalis  PURPDKBA.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
fox-glove.  Digitalis — caiycinis  foliulis  or, 
tisycorollis  obtusis,  labia  superiare  intrgro,  of  Lin- 
na'us.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  hitter  nauseous 
taste,  but  no  remarkable  smell;  they  have  been  long 
used  externally  to  ulcers  and  scrofulous  tumours 
With  considerable  advantage.  When  properly  dried, 
their  colour  is  a  lively  green.  They  ought  to  be  col- 
lected when  the  plant  begins  to  blossom,  to  be  dried 
quickly  before  the  fire,  and  preserved  unpowdered. 

Of  all  the  narcotics,  digitalis  is  that  which  dimi- 
nishes most  powerfully  the  actions  of  the  system  ;  and 
it  dues  bo  without  occasioning  any  previous  excite- 
ment. Even  in  the  most  moderate  dose,  it  diminishes 
the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and,  in  a  largo 
dose,  reduces  it  to  a  great  extent,  as  from  70  beats  to 
40  or 35 iff  a  minute,  occasioning,  at  the  same  time, 
vertigo,  indistinct  vision,  violent  and  durable  sickness, 
!  with  vomiting.  In  a  still  larger  quantity,  it  induces 
|  convulsions,  coldness  of  the  body,  and  insensibility ; 
symptoms  which  have  sometimes  terminated  fatally. 
As  a  narcotic,  fox-glove  has  been  recommended  in  epi- 
lepsy, insanity,  ami  in  some  acute  inflammatory  dis- 
eases. Lately  it  has  been  very  extenaivi  ly  employed 
in  phthisis,  and  the  beneficial  e.'lects  which  it  pro- 
duces in  that  disease,  are  probably  owing  to  its  nar- 
cotic power,  by  which  it  reduces  the  force  of  the  cir- 
culation through  the  lungs  and  general  system.  It  is 
administered  so  as  to  produce  this  effect.  One  grain 
of  the   powdered  leaves,  or  ten  drops  ol  the  saturated 

tincture, v  be  given  night  and  morning.     This  dose 

ed  one-half  every  second  day,  till  its  action 
on  the  system  becomes  apparent.  Assoon  as  the  pulse 
begins  to  be  diminished,  the  increase  ol  dose  must  be 
made  with  more  caution:  and,  whenever  nausea  is 
induced,  it  ought  rather  lo  he  reduced,  or,  if  n. 
intermitted  for  a  short  time,  [f  the  sickness  become 
urgent,  it  is  best  relieved  by  stimulants,  particularly 
luce  dues  of  brandy,  with  aroiuatics.  The  tincture 
has  hei  n  supposed  lo  he  the  best  form  of  administering 
digitalis,  when  the  remedy  is  designed  to  act  as  a  nar- 
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colic :  It  is  also  more  manageable  in  Itsdose,  and  more 
uniform  in  its  strength,  than  the  dried  leaves. 

Besides  its  narcotic  effects,  digitalis  acts  u  one  of 
the  most  certain  diuretics  in  dropsy,  apparently  from 
its  power  of  promoting  absorption.  It  has  frequently 
succeeded  where  the  other  diuretics  have  failed.  Dr. 
Withering  has  an  undoubted  claim  to  this  discover)  ; 
and  the  numerous  cases  of  dropsy  related  by  him,  and 
other  practitioners  of  established  reputation,  afford  in- 
contestable evidence  of  its  diuretic  powers,  and  of  its 
practical  importance  in  the  cure  of  those  disorders. 
From  Dr.  Withering's  extensive  experience  of  the  use 
of  the  digitalis  in  dropsies,  he  has  been  able  to  judge  of 
its  success  by  the  following  circumstances;— "It  sel- 
dom succeeds  in  men  of  great  natural  strength,  of 
tense  fibre,  of  warm  skin,  of  florid  complexion,  or  in 
those  with  a  tight  and  cordy  pulse.  If  the  belly  in  as- 
cites be  tense,  hard,  and  circumscribed,  or  the  limbs  in 
anasarca  solid  and  resisting,  we  have  but  little  hope. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  pulse  be  feeble,  or  intermitting, 
the  countenance  pale,  the  lips  livid,  the  skin  cold,  the 
swollen  belly  soil  and  fluctuating,  the  anasarcous 
limbs  readily  pitting  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger, 
we  may  expect  the  diuretic  effects  to  follow  in  a  kindly 
manner."  Of  the  inferences  which  he  deduces,  the 
fourth  is,  "that  if  it  (digitalis)  fails,  there  is  but  little 
chance  of  any  other  medicine  succeeding."  Although 
the  digitalis  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  a  very 
powerful  diuretic,  yet  it  is  but  justice  to  acknowledge 
that  this  medicine  lias  inure  frequently  failed  than 
could  have  been  reasonablyexpected,  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  facts  stated  by  Dr.  Withering.  The  dose  of 
the  dried  leaves  in  powder  is  from  one  to  three  grains, 
twice  a  day.  But  if  a  liquid  medicine  be  preferred,  a 
drachm  of  the  dried  leaves  is  .togbe  infused  for  four 
hours,  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  adding  to  the 
strained  liquor  an  ounce  of  any  spirituous  water.  One 
ounce  of  this  infusion,  given  twice  a  day,  is  a  medium 
dose.  It  is  to  be  continued  in  these  doses  till  it  either 
acts  upon  the  kidneys,  the  stomach,  the  pulse  (which, 
as  lias  been  said,  it  has  a  remarkable  power  of  lower- 
ing,) or  the  bowels. 

The  administration  of  this  remedy  requires  to  be 
conducted  with  much  caution.  Its  effects  do  not  im- 
mediately appear;  and  when  the  doses  are  too  fre- 
quent, or  too  quickly  augmented,  its  action  is  concen- 
tr.ikil  so  as  to  produce  frequently  the  most  violent 
symptoms.  The  general  rules  are,  to  begin  with  a 
small  dose,  to  increase  it  gradually,  till  the  action  is 
apparent  on  the  kidneys,  stomach,  intestines,  or  vas- 
cular system;  and  immediately  suspending  its  exhibi- 
tion, when  its  effects  on  any  of  these  parts  take 
place. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  too  large  a  dose  of  digi- 
talis are,  extreme  sickness,  vertigo,  indistinct  vision, 
incessant  vomiting,  and  a  great  reduction  of  the  force 
of  the  circulation,  terminating  sometimes  in  syncope, 
or  convulsions.  They  are  relieved  by  frequent  and 
small  doses  of  opium,  brandy,  aromalics,  and  strong 
bitters,  and  by  a  blister  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
stomach. 

DIGITATUS.  Digitate  or  fingered.  A  leaf  is  call- 
ed folium  di«itatum,  when  several  leaflets  proceed 
from  the  summit  of  a  common  footstalk,  as  in  Poten- 
tillii  verna  ;  and  rep  tans. 

DIGITIFORMB.  Finger-like.  Applied  to  the  re- 
ceptacle of  tlie  jirum  maculatum,  and  Calta  cctkio- 
fica. 

Digi'tium.     (From  digitus,  a  finger.) 

1.  A  contraction  of  the  finger-joint. 

2.  A  whitlow,  or  other  sore  upon  the  finger. 
DI'GITL'S.      (From  digero,  to  direct.)     A  finger. 

Digitus  mtnus,ia  the-  finger,  properly  so  called;  and 
digitus  pedis,  the  toe. 

Digitus  manus.  A  finger.  The  fingers  and  thumb 
in  each  hand  consist  of  fourteen  bones,  there  being 
three  to  each  finger,  and  two  to  the  thumb ;  they  are  a 
little  convex  and  round  towards  the  back  of  the  hand, 
but  hollow  and  plain  towards  the  palm,  except  the 
last,  where  the  nails  are.  The  order  of  their  disposi- 
tion is  called  first,  second,  and  third  phalanx.  The 
first  is  loneer  than  the  second,  and  the  second  longer 
than  the  third.  What  has  been  said  of  the  fingers,  ap- 
plies to  the  toes  also. 

Digitus  pbdis.     A  toe.    See  Digitus  Manus. 

DIGLO  SSUM.  (From  Sis,  double,  and  yAutrffa,  a 
tongue:  so  called  because  above  its  leaf  there  grows  a 
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less  leaf,  like  two  tongues.)  1.  The  Lauras  abxcm- 
ilrina. 

2.  Galen  makes  mention  of  a  man  born  with  two 
tongues. 

Digno'tio.  (From  dignosco,  to  distinguish.)  See 
Diagnosis. 

IMGV'NIA.  (From  in,  twice,  and  yvvn,  a  wo- 
man.) The  name  of  an  order  of  several  classes  of  the 
sexual  system  of  plants,  embracing  those  plants  which 
to  the  character  of  the  class,  whatever  it  may  be,  add 
the  circumstance  of  having  two  styles. 

Duue'maton.  (From  iia  and  aipa,  blood.)  An 
antidote  in  which  is  the  blood  of  many  animals. 

Diiia'lon.  (From  5ta  and  aXc,  salt.)  A  piaster 
prepared  with  salt  and  nitre,  adapted  to  foul  ulcers. 

Dii'i-etks.  (From  Zeus,  Stos  heaven,  and  aiir'Ju, 
to  fall:  i.e.  falling  as  rain.)  An  epithet  applied  by 
Hippocrates  to  semen,  when  it  is  discharged  like  a 
shower  of  rain. 

DILATA'TIO.    (From  dilato,  to  enlaTgc.) 

1.  Dilatation,  or  enlargement. 

2.  The  diastole  of  the  heart. 

DILATOR.  (From  dilato,  to  enlarge.)  The  name 
of  some  muscles,  the  oftice  of  which  is  to  open  and 
enlarge  parts. 

Dilator  ai.ib  nasi.    See  Levator  labii  superioris. 

DILATU'RIUM.  (From  dilato,  to  enlarge.)  A 
surgfcal  instrument  for  enlarging  any  part. 

DILL.     See  Jlnelhum. 

DILUENT.  (Diluens ;  from  diluo,  to  wash  away.) 
Those  substances  which  increase  the  proportion  of 
fluid  in  the  blood.  It  is  evident  that  this  must  be  done 
by  watery  liquors.  Water  is,  indeed,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  only  diluent.  .  Various  additions  are  made  to 
it,  to  render  it  pleasant,  and  frequently  to  give  it  a 
slightly  demulcent  quality.  But  these  are  not  suffi- 
ciently important  to  require  to.  be  noticed,  or  to  be 
classed  as  medicines. 

Diluents  are  merely  secondary  remedies.  They  are 
given  in  acute  inflammatory  diseases,  to  lessen  the  sti- 
mulant quality  of  the  blood.  They  are  used  to  pro- 
mote the  action  of  diuretics  in  dropsy,  and  to  favour 
the  operation  of  sweating. 

Di'nica.  (From  Sivos,  giddiness.)  Medicines  which 
relieve  a  giddiness. 

Di'nos.     See  Dinus. 

DINUS.  (From  Stvcia,  to  turn  round.)  Dinos. 
Dizziness.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  disease  in  Good's 
Nosology.  Class,  Neurotica;  Order,  Systatica.  It 
has  only  one  species.  Dinus  vertigo.  Vertigo,  or 
giddiness. 

Dio'crbs.    The  name  of  a  lozenge. 

Di'odos.  (From  r5ia,  and  odos,  the  way  through.) 
Evacuation  by  stool. 

DICE'CIA.  (From  Sis,  double,  and  otKia,  a  house.) 
The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system  of 
Linnams,  containing  such  as  have  barren,  or  male, 
flowers  on  one  individual,  and  fertile,  or  female,  ones 
on  another  of  the  same  species. 

Dicena'nthes.  (From  Sta,  and  oivavBn,  the  flower 
of  the  vine.)  A  remedy  said  to  be  good  for  cholera, 
in  which  was  the  flower  of  the  vine-tree. 

DIO'GMUS.  (From  Siioku,  to  persecute.)  A  dis- 
tressing palpitation  of  the  heart. 

DIOI'UUS.  (From  Sis,  double,  and  oikui,  a  house.) 
Dioecious.  Plants  and  flowers  are  so  called  when  tike 
barren  and  fertile  flowers  grow  from  two  separate 
roots. 

DIONIS,  Peter,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  and  educated  to  the  practice  of  surgery. 
He  was  appointed  to  read  the  lectures  in  anatomy,  &c. 
in  the  royal  gardens  at  Paris,  instituted  by  Lewis 
XIV.,  and  after  this,  surgeon  to  the  queen,  and  other 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  which  offices  he  held 
with  great  credit,  till  his  death,  in  1718.  His  first  pul>^ 
lication  gave  an  account  of  a  woman  who  died  in  the 
sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  of  what  he  considered  to  be 
a  ruptured  uterus ;  but  as  he  states  that  there  were  two 
uteri,  it  is  suspected  that  the  ruptured  part  was  one  of 
the  Fallopian  tubes  much  enlarged.  He  afterward 
gave  a  useful  epitome  of  anatomy,  which  was  very  fa- 
vourably received,  passed  through  several  editions 
and  was  even  translated  into  the  Tartar  language  hy 
order  of  the  emperor  of  China.  His  next  work,  a 
course  of  surgical  operations,  obtained  still  more  cele- 
brity, which  it  even  now  in  some  degree  retains,  espe 
cially  as  commented  upon  by  Hoister.    Besides'lheae 
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*  dissertation  on  sudden  death,  and  a  treatise  on  mid- 
wifery, were  published  by  this  author. 

DioNYSi'scus.  (From  Aiowaos,  Bacchus,  who  was 
of  old  represented  as  having  horns.)  Certain  bony 
excrescences,  near  the  temples,  were  called  dionysisci. 
Dionysony'mphas.  (From  Atovvoos,  Bacchus,  and 
vuji<pa,  a  nymph.)  An  herb  which,  if  bruised,  smells 
ol  wine,  and  yet  resists  drunkenness. 

Diopo'rum.  (From  Sta,  and  oirwpa, autumnal  fruits.) 
A  medicine  composed  of  ripe  fruits  for  quinsy. 

DIOPS1DR.    A  subspecies  of  oblique-edged  augite, 
found  near  Piedmont. 
DIOPTASE.    Emerald,  copper  ore. 
Dio'ptra.     (From  Sw^opiai,  to  see  through.)  Di- 
optron.    1.  Speculum  ani,  oris,  or  uteri. 
2.  The  lapis  spccularis. 

DIO'PTIUCS.      (Dioptricus ;    from   Sio-alopat,   to 
see  through.)    The  doctrine  of  the  refraction  of  light. 
Dioptri'smus.    (From  Sio-rlopcu,  to  see  through.) 
Dilatation  of  any  natural  passage. 

Dio'rodum.  (From  dia,  and  opoSog,  a  vetch.)  A 
medicine,  in  the  composition  of  which  there  are 
vetches. 

Diorrho'sib.  (From  ita,  and  oppoc,  the  serum.) 
f)iorosis.    1.  A  dissolved  state  of  the  blood. 

2.  A  conversion  of  the  humours  into  serum  and 
water. 

Diorthro'sis.  (From  Si&pOpow,  to.  direct.)  The 
reduction  of  a  fracture. 

DIOSCO'REA.  (Named  in  honour  of  Dioscorides.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system. 
Class,  Ijiircin  ;  Order,  Hexandria. 

Dioscorea  ai.ata.  The  name  of  the  plant  which 
affords  the  esculent  root,  called  the  yam.  It  is  obtain- 
ed, however,  from  three  species ;  the  alata,  bulbifera, 
and  sativa.  They  grow  spontaneously  in  both  Indies, 
and  their  roots  are  promiscuously  eaten,  as  the  potato 
is  with  us.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  colour,  size, 
and  shape  of  yams;  sqme  are  generally  blue  or  brown, 
round  or  oblong,  and  weigh  from  one  pound  to  two. 
They  are  esteemed,  when  dressed,  as  being  nutritious 
and  easy  of  digestion,  and  are  preferred  to  wheaten 
bread.  Their  taste  is  somewhat  like  the  potato,  but 
more  luscious.  The  negroes,  whose  common  food  is 
yams,  boil  and  mash  them.  They  are  also  ground 
and  made  into  bread  and  puddings. 

When  they  are  to  be  kept  for  some  time,  they  are 
exposed  upon  the  ground  to  the  sun,  as  we  do  onions, 
and  when  sufficiently  withered,  they  are  put  into  dry 
sand  in  casks,  and  placed  in  a  dry  garret,  where  they 
remain  often  for  many  seasons  without  losing  any  of 
their  primitive  goodness. 

Uioscorea.  bulbifera.  See  Dioscorea  alata. 
Dioscorea  sativa.  See  Dioscorea  alata. 
DIOSCORI'DES,  Pedacws,  or  Pedanius,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  physician  and  botanist  of  Anazarba,  in 
Cilicia,  now  Caramania,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  time  of  Nero.  He  is  said  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  soldier,  but  soon  became  eminent  as  a  physician, 
and  travelled  much  to  improve  his  knowledge.  He 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  materia  medica,  and 
especially  to  botany,  as  subservient  to  medicine. 
He  profited  much  by  the  writings  of  Theophrastus, 
who  appc  ars  to  have  been  a  more  philosophical  bo- 
tanist. Dioscorides  has  left  a  treatise  on  the  materia 
medica,  in  five  books,  chiefly  considering  plants;  also 
two  books  on  the  composition  and  application  of 
medicines,  an  essay  on  antidotes,  and  another  on  ve- 
nomous animals.  His  works  have  been  often  printed  in 
modern  times,  and  commented  upon,  especially  by 
Matthiolus.  He  notices  about  GOO  plants,  but  his  de- 
scriptions are  often  so  slight  and  superficial,  as  to  leave 
their  identity  a  matter  of  conjecture  ;  which  is  perhaps 
of  no  very  great  medical  importance;  though  their 
virtues  being  generally  handed  down  from  the  Greeks, 
it  might  be  useful  to  ascertain  which  particular  plants 
they  meant. 

Dioscu'ri.  (('.  e.  Aioc,  Kovpoi,  the  sons  of  Jupiter, 
or  Castor  and  Pollux.)  The  parotid  glands  were  so 
named  from  their  twiu-like  equality  in  shape  and  po- 
sition. 

["  Diospyros.  Persimmon.  The  persiinmon-tree 
is  very  common  In  the  middle  and  western  states,  and 
grows  also  in  the  southern  parte  of  our  country.  The 
bark  is  biuer,  and  has  been  added  to  our  numerous 
list  of  native  tonics.  It  is  recommended  in  intermit- 
tents  and  ulcerated  sore  throats,  and  may  be  exhibited 
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in  the  same  manner  as  cinchona."— Bigeloio's  Mat. 

Med.     A.]  b 

Diospy  ros  lotus.    The  Indian  date  plum.    The 

trim,  when  ripe,  has  an  agreeable  taste,  and  is  very 

nutritious. 
Dioxelje'um.    (From  iM,  0\v,,  acid,  and  tAaiow, 

on.)    a  medicine  composed  of  oil  and  vinegar 
Uio  xos.     (From  ita,  and  o^uf,  acid.)    A  collyrium, 

composed  chiefly  of  vinegar 

leaf.)  Diphyllous,  or  two-leaved.  Applied  to  the 
penanthium  of  flowers,  when  there  are  two  calyces ; 
as  in  Papaver  rhaas. 

Diplasia'smus.  (From  <5(7rAow,  to  double.)  The 
re-exacerbation  of  a  disease. 

DI'PLOE.  (From  Snr\ow,  to  double.)  The  spon-nr 
substance  between  the  two  tables  of  the  skull. 

DIPLOPIA.  (From  SnrUoi,  double,  and  oirrouaj, 
to  see.)  Fisus  duplicatus.  A  disease  of  the  eye,  in 
which  the  person  sees  an  object  double  or  triple.  Dr. 
Cullen  makes  it  a  variety  of  the  second  species  of 
pseudoblepsis,  which  he  calls  mutans,  in  which  ob- 
jects appear  changed  from  what  they  really  are;  and 
the  disease  varies  according  to  the  variety  of  the  re- 
mote causes. 

Di'pnoos.  (From  Sic,  twice,  and  nveoi,  to  breathe.) 
A  wound  which  is  perforated  quite  through,  and  ad- 
mits the  air  at  both  ends. 

Dipph's  animal  oil.     See  Jlnimal  oil. 

DI'PSACUS.  (From  Sixpa,  thirst ;  so  called  from 
the  concave  situation  of  its  leaves,  which  hold  water,, 
by  which  the  thirst  of  the  traveller  may  be  relieved.), 
Dipsacum. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Syngenesia;  Order,  Polygamia.  The 
teasel. 

2.  A  diabetes,  from  the  continual  thirst  attend- 
ing it. 

DIPSOSIS.  (From  Sixpa,  thirst.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology,  known  by  the 
desire  for  drinking  being  excessive  or  impaired.  It 
has  two  species,  Dipsosis  avens,  and  Dipsosis  ezpers. 

DIPYRE.  Schinelstein.  A  mineral  found  in  white, 
or  reddish  steatite  in  the  Western  Pyrenees,  composed 
of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime. 

Dipyre'num.  (From  r^ic,  twice,  and  irvonv,  a  bcr 
ty.)    1.  A  berry,  or  kernel. 

2.  A  probe  with  two  buttons. 

Dipyri'tes.  (From  Sic,  twice,  and  imp,  fire.)  Di- 
pyros.  An  epithet  given  by  Hippocrates  to  bread 
twice  baked,  and  which  he  recommended  in  dropsies. 

DIRE'CTOR.     (From  dirigo,  to  direct.) 

1.  A  hollow  instrument  for  guiding  an  incisor- 
knife. 

2.  The  name  of  a  muscle. 

Director  penis.  (From  dirigo,  to  direct.)  The 
same  as  erector  penis. 

Diri'.nga.  A  name,  in  the  isle  of  Java,  for  the 
Calamus  aromaticus.     See  Jlcorus  calamus. 

Disou'ssus.  (From  discedo,  to  depart.)  The  sepa- 
ration of  any  two  bodies,  before  united,  by  chemical 
operation. 

DISCIFO'RMIS.  (From  discus,  a  quoit,  and  forma, 
likeness.)  Resembling  a  disk,  or  quoit,  in  shape.  It 
is  applied  to  the  knee-pan. 

DISOOI'DES.  (From  S^koc,  a  quoit,  and  tiSoc, 
resemblance.)  Resembling  a  disk,  or  quoit,  in  shape. 
It  is  applied  to  the  crystalline  humour  of  the  cy« 

Discri'men.     1.  A  small  roller. 

2.  The  diapbrnsni. 

DISCUS.  (From  Siokoc.  a  quoit  and  disk,  and  from 
its  flat  and  round  appearance  like  the  circumference 
of  the  sun.)  The  disk,  or  central  part  of  a  leaf,  and 
of  a  compound  flower.  In  the  common  daisy,  the 
white  leaflets  of  the  flower  surround  the  disk. 

The  disk  of  a  leaf  is  the  whole  flat  surface  within 
the  margin.  „  ,. 

DISCU'TIENT.  {DitcutUHs;  from  disculw,  to 
shake  in  pieces.)  Duseusoriuf;  Diaehytieus.  A 
term  in  surgery,  applied  to  those  substances  which 
possess  a  power  ofreBtllingor  resolving  tumours. 

DISEASE.  Mirbus.  Any  alteration  from  a  per- 
fect stale  of  health.  A  disease  is  variou-ly  termed: 
when  it  pervades  the  whole  system,  as  fever  does,  it  ia 
called  & gencraT disease,  to  distinguish  it  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye,  or  any  other  viscus,  which  is  a 
iiarlitil,  or  heal  one.     When  it  does  imt  depend  on, 
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another  disease,  it  is  termed  idiopathic,  which  may  be 
either  general  or  partial,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  symp- 
tomatic one,  which  depends  upon  another  disease.  See 
also  Endemic,  Epidemic,  Sporadic,  &c. 

[Disintegration.  This  is  a  geological  term,  and 
means  the  crumbling  down  of  rock  by  their  de- 
composition, and  the  consequent  formation  of  alluvial 
soil.    A.] 

DISK.    See  Discus. 

DISLOCATION.  (Dislocation  from  disloco,  to 
put  out  of  place.)  Luxation.  The  secession  of  a 
bone  of  a  moveable  articulation  from  its  natural  ca- 
vity. 

DISPE'NSARY.  (Dispengarium;  from  dispendo, 
to  distribute.)  1.  The  shop  or  place  in  which  medi- 
cines are  prepared. 

2.  The  name  of  an  institution,  in  which  the  poor 
are  supplied  with  medicines  and  advice. 

DISPENSATORY.  (Dispcnsatorium;  from  dis- 
pendo, to  distribute.)  Antidotarium.  A  book  which 
treats  of  the  composition  of  medicines. 

DISSECTION  (Dis&ectio ;  from  disseco,  to  cut 
asunder.)  The  cutting  to  pieces  of  any  part  of  an 
animal,  or  vegetable,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  its 
structure.     See  Anatomy. 

DISSECTUS.  Cut.  A  term  used  by  botanists  sy- 
nonymously wilh  incited  and  taciniatcd,  to  leaves 
which  arc  cut,  as  it  were,  into  numerous  irregular 
portions.     See  Leaf, 

DISSEPIMENTUM.  (From  dissepio,  to  separate.) 
A  partition.  Applied  by  botanists  to  partitions  which 
separate  the  cells  of  a  capsule.    See  Capsula. 

Disse'ptum.  (From  dissepio,  to  enclose  round.) 
The  diaphragm,  or  membrane,  which  divides  the  ca- 
vity of  the  thorax  from  the  abdomen. 

Dissolve'ntia.    (From  dissolvo,  to  loosen.) 

1.  Medicines  which  loosen  and  dissolve  morbid  con- 
cretions in  the  body. 

2.  In  chemistry,  it  means  menstrua. 
Dissolu'tus.     (From  dissolvo,  to  loosen.)    Loose, 

morbus  dissolutus.    An  epithet  applied  to  dysentery. 

DISTANS.  Distant.  Applied  to  petals  from  their 
direction ;  as  in  Cucubalvs  bacafcrus. 

Diste'ntio.    (From  distendo,  to  stretch  out.)    1. 
Distention,  or  dilatation. 
2.  A  convulsion. 
DISTHENE.    See  Cyanitc. 
Disti'ciiix.     See  Distichiasis. 
DISTICHI'ASIS.     (From  oiartxta :  from  erf,  dou- 
ble, and  s"ixoSi a  row.)     Districhiasis ;  Distichia.     A 
disease  of  the  eyelash,  in  which  there  is  a  double  row 
of  hairs,  the  one  row  growing  outwards,  the  other  in- 
wards towards  the  eye. 

DISTICHUS.  Two-ranked.  Applied  to  stems, 
leaves,  &c.  when  they  spread  in  two  horizontal  direc- 
tions ;  as  the  branches  of  the  Pinus  picea,  or  silver 
fur,  and  the  leaves  of  the  Tazas  baccata,  or  yew. 

DISTILLATION.  (Distillatio ;  from  distdlo,  to 
drop  little  by  little.)  Alsacta  ;  Catastagmos.  A  che- 
mical process,  very  similar  to  evaporation,  instituted 
to  separate  the  volatile  from  the  fixed  principles,  by 
means  of  heat.  Distillatory  vessels  are  either  alem- 
bics or  retorts  ;  the  former  consist  of  an  inferior  ves- 
sel called  a  cucurbit  designed  to  contain  the  matter  to 
be  examined,  and  having  an  upper  part  fixed  to  it, 
called  the  capital,  or  head.  In  this  last,  the  vapours 
are  condensed  by  the  contact  of  the  surrounding  air, 
or,  in  other  cases,  by  the  assistance  of  cold  water  sur- 
rounding the  head,  and  contained  in  a  vessel  called  the 
refrigeratory.  From  the  lower  part  of  the  capital 
proceeds  a  tube  called  the  nose,  beak,  or  spout,  through 
which  the  vapours,  after  condensation,  are,  by  a  pro- 
per figure  of  the  capital,  made  to  flow  into  a  vessel 
called  the  receiver,  which  is  usually  spherical.  These 
receivers  have  different  names,  according  to  their 
figure,  being  called  mattresses,  balloons,  &c.  Retorts 
are  a  kind  of  bottle  of  glass,  pottery,  or  metal,  the  bot- 
tom being  spherical,  and  the  upper  part  gradually  di- 
minishing into  a  neck,  which  is  turned  on  one  side. 
Distilled  vinegar.  See  Jlcetum. 
DISTO'RTION.  {Distortio;  from  distorqueo,  to 
wrest  aside.)  A  term  applied  to  the  eyes,  when  a  per- 
son seems  to  turn  them  from  the  object  he  would  look 
at,  and  is  then  called  squinting,  or  strabismus.  It  also 
signifies  the  bending  of  a  bone  prelematurally  to  one 
side ;  as  distortion  of  the  spine,  or  vertebra?. 
DISTO'RTOR.  (From  distorqueo,  to  wrest  aside.) 
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A  muscle,  lire  office  of  which  is  to  draw  the  mouth 

awrv. 

DistortoR  oris.    See  Zygomaticus  minor. 

•Districhiasis.     See  Distichiasis. 

DI.STRLX.  (From  Sic,  double,  and  0pif,,  the  hair.) 
A  disease  of  the  hair,  when  it  splits  and  divides  at  the 
end. 

DITTANDER.    See  Lepidium  sativum. 

DITTANY.     See  Dictamnus. 

Dittany,  bastard.    See  Dictamnus  albus. 

JJittany  of  Crete.    See  Origanum  dictamnus. 

J)ittumj,  while.     See  Dictamnus  albus. 

DIURESIS.  (From  Sia,  through,  and  ovpeo),  to 
make  water.)  An  increased  secretion  of  urine.  It  is 
also  applied  to  a  diabetes. 

DIURETIC.  (Diureticus.  AtovpnTiKoc;  from  otov- 
pnaic,  a  discharge  of  urine.)  That  which,  when  taken 
internally,  augments  the  flow  of  urine  from  the  kid- 
neys It  is  obvious  that  such  an  effect  will  be  produced 
by  any  substance  capable  of  stimulating  the  secreting 
vessels  of  the  kidneys.  All  the  saline  diuretics  seem 
to  act  in  this  manner.  They  are  received  into  the  cir- 
culation ;  and  passing  off  with  the  urine,  stimulate  the 
vessels,  and  increase  the  quantity  secreted. 

There  are  other  diuretics,  the  effect  of  which  ap- 
pears not  to  arise  from  direct  application,  but  from  an 
action  excited  in  the  stomach,  and  propagated  by 
nervous  communication  to  the  secreting  urinary 
vessels. 

The  diuretic  operation  of  squill,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles, appears  to  be  of  this  kind. 

There  is  still,  perhaps,  another  mode  in  which  cer- 
tain substances  produce  a  diuretic  effect ;  that  is,  by 
promoting  absorption.  When  a  large  quantity  of  wa- 
tery fluid  is  introduced  into  the  circulating  mass,  it 
stimulates  the  secreting  vessels  of  the  kidneys,  and  is 
carried  off  by  urine.  If,  therefore,  absorption  be  pro- 
moted, and  if  a  portion  of  serous  fluid,  perhaps  previ- 
ously effused,  be  taken  up,  the  quantity  of  fluid  secret- 
ed by  the  kidneys  will  be  increased.  In  this  way  digi- 
talis seems  to  act :  its  diuretic  effect,  it  has  been  said, 
is  greater  when  exhibited  in  dropsy  than  it  is  in 
health. 

On  the  same  principle  (the  effect  arising  from  stimu- 
lating the  absorbent  system)  may  probably  be  explained 
the  utility  of  mercury  in  promoting  the  action  of  seve- 
ral diuretics. 

The  action  of  these  remedies  is  promoted  by  drink- 
ing freely  of  mild  diluents.  It  is  also  influenced  by 
the  state  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  If  external  heat 
be  applied,  diuresis  is  frequently  prevented,  and  dia- 
phoresis produced.  Hence  the  doses  of  them  should 
be  (riven  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  patient,  if 
possible,  be  kept  out  of  bed. 

The  direct  effects  of  diuretics  are  sufficiently  evi- 
dent. They  discharge  the  watery  part  of  the  blood ; 
and,  by  that  discharge,  they  indirectly  promote  ab- 
sorption over  the  whole  system. 

Dropsy  is  the  disease  in  which  they  are  principally 
employed  ;  and  when  they  can  be  brought  to  act,  the 
disease  is  removed  with  less  injury  to  the  patient  than 
it  can  be  by  exciting  any  other  evacuation.  Their 
success  is  very  precarious,  the  most  powerful  often 
failing  ;  and,  as  the  disease  is  so  frequently  connected 
with  organic  affection,  even  the  removal  of  the  effused 
fluid,  when  it  takes  place,  only  palliates  without  effect- 
ing a  cure. 

Diuretics  have  been  likewise  occasionally  used  in 
calculous  affections,  in  gonorrhoea,  and  with  a  view  of 
diminishing  plethora,  or  checking  profuse  perspiration. 

Murray,  in  his  Elements  of  Materia  Medica,  classes 
the  supertartrate  of  potassa,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and 
nitrate  of  potassa,  or  nitre,  the  muriate  of  ammonia  or 
crude  sal  ammoniac,  potassa,  and  the  acetate  of  po- 
tassa, or  kali  acetatutu,  among  the  saline  diuretics  • 
and  selects  the  following  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  ' 
— scilla  maritima,  digitalis  purpurea,  nicotiana  taba- 
cum,  solatium  dulcamara,  lactuca  virosa,  colchicum 
autumnale,  gratiola  officinalis,  spartium  scoparium 
juniperis  communis,  copaifera  officinalis,  pinus  bal- 
saniea,  and  pinus  larix ;  and  the  lytta  vesicutoria  from 
the  animal  kingdom. 

In  speaking  of  particular  diuretics,  Dr.  Cullen  savs. 
the  diuretic  vegetables,  mentioned  by  writers  are  of 
very  little  power,  and  are  employed  with  very  little 
success.  Of  the  umbellaus,  the  medicinal  power  re- 
sides especially  in  their  seeds ;  but  he  never  found  any 
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Of  them  very  efficacious.  The  semen  dauci  sylvestrts 
has  been  commended  as  a  diuretic;  but  its  powers  as 
such  are  not  very  remarkable.  In  like  manner,  some 
of  the  planLir  stMatte  have  been  commended  as  diu- 
retics ;  but  none  of  them  deserve  our  notice,  except 
the  rubia  tindorium,  the  root  of  which  passes  so  much 
by  the  kidneys  as  to  give  its  colour  to  the  urine. 
Hence  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  stimulate  the  se- 
cretaries; but  Dr.  Cullen  found  its  diuretic  powers  did 
not  always  appear,  and  never  to  any  considerable  de- 
gree ;  and  as,  in  brute  animals,  it  has  always  appeared 
hurtful  to  the  system,  he  does  not  think  it  lit  to  be  em- 
ployed to  any  extent  in  human  diseases.  The  bar- 
dana,  lltbospermum,  ononis,  asparagus,  enula  campa- 
na,  are  all  substances  which  seem  to  pass,  in  some 
measure,  by  the  kidneys;  but  their  diuretic  powers 
are  hardly  worth  notice. 

The  principal  articles  included  by  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his 
catalogue  of  diuretics,  are  dulcamara,  digitalis,  scilla ; 
some  of  tlte  alliaceo;  and  siliquosse  ;  the  balsams  and 
resins ;  cantliarides,  and  the  diuretic  salts. 

Divapora'tio.    Evaporation. 

DIVARICATION.  The  crossing  of  any  two  tilings : 
thus  when  the  muscular  or  tendinous  fibres  intersect 
each  other  at  different  angles,  they  are  said  to  diva- 
ricate. 

Divellent  affinity.     See  Affinity  quiescent. 

Diverso'rium.  (From  diversor,  to  resort  to.)  The 
receptaculum  chyli. 

DIVERTICULUM.  A  malformation  or  diseased 
appearance  of  a  part,  in  which  a  portion  goes  out  of 
the  regular  course;  and  thereby  forms  a  diverticulum, 
or  deviation  from  the  usual  course.  It  is  generally 
applied  to  the  alimentary  canal. 

Diverticulum  nuckii.  The  opening  through  which 
*he  round  ligaments  of  the  uterus  pass.  Nuck  assert- 
ed that  it  remained  open  a  long  time  after  birth ;  to 
these  openings  he  gave  the  name  of  diverticula. 

DIVl'NUS.  A  pompous  epithet  of  many  composi- 
tions, from  their  supposed  excellence. 

Divu'lsio.  (From  divello,  to  pull  asunder.)  Urine 
with  uneven  sediment.  , 

DOCIMASTIC.  Ars  docimastica.  The  art  of  ex- 
amining fossils,  in  order  to  discover  what  metals,  &c. 
they  contain. 

DOCK.    See  Rumex. 

Dock-cresses.    See  Lapsana. 

Dock,  sour.    See  Rumex  acetosa. 

Dock,  water.    See  Rumex  hydrolapathum. 

DODDER.    See  Cuscuta  epitkymum. 

Dodscada'ctylus.  (From  doiiexa,  twelve,  and 
SaxJvXos,  a  finger;  so  named  because  its  length  is 
about  the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers.)  The  duodenum, 
an  intestine  so  called.  It  must  be  observed,  that  at 
the  time  this  name  was  given,  anatomy  consisted  in 
the  dissection  of  brutes ;  and  the  length  was  therefore 
probably  adjudged  from  the  gut  of  some  animal,  and 
not  of  man. 

DODECA'NDRIA.  (From  SwSeica,  twelve,  and 
avijp,  a  man.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the 
sexual  system,  embracing  those  with  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  and  twelve  stamina. 

Dodecapha'rmacum.  (From  SuScica,  twelve,  and 
4>apuaKov,  a  medicine.)  An  ointment  consisting  of 
twelve  ingredients,  for  which  reason  it  was  called  the 
ointment  of  the  twelve  apostles. 

Dodeca'thkon.  (From  SuSexa,  twelve,  and  Jidrjut, 
to  put.)     An  antidote  consisting  of  twelve  simples. 

DODON^EUS,  Rembkrtus,  (or  Dodoens,)  was 
born  at  Mechlin,  in  1517.  He  became  physician  to 
two  succeeding  emperors,  and,  in  1582,  was  appointed 
professor  of  physic  in  the  newly-founded  University 
of  Leyden,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  with  cre- 
dit, till  his  death,  three  years  after.  His  fame  at  pre- 
sent chiefly  rests  on  his  botanical  publications,  parti- 
cularly his  "  Peuiptades,"  or  30  books  of  the  history 
of  plants.  The  "  Frugum  Historia,"  M  Herbarium 
Belgicum,"  &x.  are  of  much  inferior  merit. 

DOG.    See  Canis. 

Dog's-bane,  Syrian.    See  Asclepias  syriaca. 

Dog's-grass.    See  Triticumrepens. 

Dog's-mercury.     See  .Mcrcurialis  peremis. 

Dog-rose.    See  Rosa  canina. 

Dog-stones.     See  Orchis  mascula. 

[Dogwood.     See  Cornus  Florida.     A.] 

DO'GMA.  (From  6oxeto,  to  be  of  opinion.)  A  dog- 
ma, or  opinion,  founded  on  reason  and  exjierience. 
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DOLERITE.  When  volcanic  masses  are  composed 
or  grains  distinct  from  each  other,  and  contain  be- 
sides felspar,  much  pyroxene,  black  oxide  of  iron,  am- 
dolerite  ""^  ^  Ca"ed'  by  Uie  Frencn  geologist, 

w=Ii?'J,I!?HO?-  (Fl011"  <5oA(x<>{,  long:  so  called  from 
ts  long  shape.)  1.  The  nameV  a  gfnus  of  plants  in 
the  Lmiiiean  system.  Class,  Diadelphia:  Order,  De- 
candna.  r       '  ' 

8.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  cowhage.  See 
Dolichos  pruriens. 

Dolichos  pruriens.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
cowhage.  Dohchos;  DolUaos-volulrilis,  Ugumini- 
busraccmosis ■  valoalis  subcarinatis  hirtis,  plduncu- 
lis  tarnuuol  Lmmeiw.  The  pods  of  this  plant  are  co- 
vered with  sharp  hairs,  which  are  the  parts  employed 
medicinally  in  form  of  electuary,  as  anthelmintics. 
The  manner  in  which  these  hairy  spicula  act,  seems 
to  be  purely  mechanical:  for  neither  the  tincture  nor 
the  docoction,  possess  the  least  anthelmintic  power. 

Dolichos  soja.  The  plant  which  affords  the  soy. 
It  is  much  cultivated  in  Japan,  where  it  is  called  da- 
idsu :  and  where  the  pods  supply  their  kitchens  with 
various  productions ;  but  the  two  principal  are,  a  sort 
of  nutter,  termed  miso,  and  a  pickle  called  sooju. 

DOLABRIFORMIS.  (From  dolabella,  a  hatchet, 
and  forma,  resemblance.)  Hatchet-shaped.  A  term 
applied  to  a  leaf,  which  is  compressed  with  a  very  pro- 
minent dilated  keel,  and  a  cylindrical  base;  as  in 
Misembruanthemum  dolabriforme. 

DOLOMITE.    A  calcareo-magnesian  carbonate. 

DO'LOR.     (.Dolor,  oris,  f.)     Pain. 

Dolor  faciei.    See  Tic  douloureux. 

DORONICUM.  (From  dorongi,  Arab.)  Leopard's 
bane.     See  Arnica  montana. 

Doronicum  germanicum.     See  Arnica   montana. 

Doronicum  romanum.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name 
of  the  Roman  leopard's  bane.  See  Doronicum  par- 
dalianches. 

Doronicum  pardalianches.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Roman  leopard's  bane.  Doronicum  romanum; 
Doronicum— foliis  cordatis,  obtucis,  denticulatis ;  ra 
dicalibus  petiolatis ;  caulinis  amplexicaulibus,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  root  of  this  plant,  if  given  in  a  full 
dose,  possesses  poisonous  properties ;  but  instances 
are  related  of  its  efficacy  in  epileptical  and  other 
nervous  diseases. 

DO'RSAL.  {Dorsalis;  from  dorsum,  the  back.) 
Belonging  to  the  back. 

Dorsalis  nervus.  The  nerve  which  passes  out 
from  the  vertebra  of  the  back. 

[DORSEY,  John  Synq,  M.D.,  Professor  of  anatomy 
in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  in  December,  1783.  In  early  life  he 
received  an  excellent  elementary  and  classical  educa- 
tion at  a  school  in  Philadelphia,  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  then  in  high  repute,  and  here  manifested  the 
same  vivacity  of  genius  and  quickness  in  learning,  with 
the  mild  and  gracious  dispositions,  for  which  he  was 
subsequently  so  conspicuous.  At  the  age  of  15  years, 
he  entered  the  office  of  his  relation,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Physick. 

Not  long  after  receiving  his  degree,  the  yellow  fever 
reappeared  in  the  city,  and  prevailed  so  widely  that  an 
hospital  was  opened  for  the  accommodation  exclu- 
sively of  the  sick  with  this  disease,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  resident  physician.  So  great  was  the  value 
attached  to  his  services,  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too 
Highly  of  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  of  hazardous  benevoleuce.  At  the 
close  of  the  same  season,  he  proceeded  to  Europe,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  his  medical  knowledge.  In 
December,  1804,  he  returned  home,  and  immediately 
entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession.  The  repu- 
tation he  brought  with  him,  his  amiable  temper,  and 
popular  manners,  his  fidelity  and  attention,  speedily 
introduced  him  into  a  large  share  of  business.  From 
this  period  professional  honours  were  heaped  on  hiin 
with  profusion.  He  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the 
dispensary,  the  alms-house,  and  hospitals,  and  in 
all"  our  .medical  associations  he  held  some  elevated 
office.  But  there  was  reserved  for  him  a  still  higher 
and  more  dignified  station.  In  1807  he  was  elected 
adjunct  professor  of  surgery,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinued till  he  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  anatomy,  by 
the  lamented  death  off  he  venerable  Dr.  VVistar. 

"Considering  himself  now  placed  for  the  fiist  time 
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Ih  the  proper  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  and 
the  gratification  of  a  generous  ambition,  the  appoint- 
ment gave  him  much  delight;  and  with  ample  prepa- 
ration, lie  opened  the  Boston  by  one  of  the  Bnesl  exhi 
bilious  of  eloquence  ever  beard  within  the  walls  of  the 
college,  lint  here  his  bright  and  prosperous  career 
ended,  and  the  expectations  of  success  thus  created 
were  not  permitted  to  be  realized.  Elevated  to  a  po- 
sition above  which  he  could  hardly  ascend,  and  sur- 
rounded by  all  that  we  most  value,  Providence  seems 
to  have  selected  him  as  an  instance  to  teach  a  salutary 
lesson  of  the  shortness  of  life,  the  insignificance  of 
things  transitory,  and  the  importance  of  that  eternity 
which  absorbs  all  being  and  all  time.  On  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  that  he  pronounced  his  introductory 
lecture,  and  while  the  praises  of  it  still  resounded,  he 
was  attacked  with  a  fever  of  such  vehemence,  that  in 
one  short  week  it  closed  his  existence,  leaving  to  us 
only  his  enviable  name  and  inestimable  example.  He 
died  in  November,  1818,  aged  35  years."— Thach. 
Med.  Biog.     A.l 

DORSTENIA.  (Named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Dors- 
ten.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.     Class,  Tetrandriu ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Dorstenia  braziliensis.  The  root  of  this  plant 
is  used  by  the  natives  of  Brazil,  internally  and  exter- 
nally. They  call  it  Caa  apia.  When  chewed,  it  has 
the  same  effects  as  ipecacuanha.  The  wounds  from 
poisoned  darts  are  said  to  be  cured  with  the  juice  of 
the  root,  which  they  pour  into  the  wound. 

Dorstenia  contrayerva.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  contrayerva  root ;  Con- 
trayerva; Drakena;  Cypcrus  longus,  odorus,  perua- 
nus ;  Bczoardica  radix.  The  contrayerva  root  was 
first  brought  into  Europe  about  the  year  1581,  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  whence  its  name  Drakena.  It  is  the 
root  of  a  small  plant  found  in  Peru,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Spanish  West  Indies.  Dr.  Houston  observes,  that 
the  roots  of  different  species  of  dorstenia  are  promis- 
cuously gathered  and  exported  for  those  of  the  contra- 
yerva, and,  as  all  the  species  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  each  other,  they  are  generally  used  for  medical  pur- 
poses in  this  country.  The  tuberous  parts  of  these 
roots  are  the  strongest,  and  should  be  chosen  for  use. 
They  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell ;  a  rough,  bit- 
ter, penetrating  taste;  and,  when  chewed,  they  give 
out  a  sweetish  kind  of  acrimony. 

It  is  diaphoretic  and  antiseptic  ;  and  was  formerly 
used  in  low  nervous  fevers,  and  those  of  the  malig- 
nant kind  ;  but  its  use  is  superseded  by  i  he  cinchona. 

Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  this  and  serpentaria  are 
powerful  stimulants;  and  both  have  been  employed  in 
fevers  in  which  debility  prevailed.  However,  he 
thinks,  wine  may  always  supersede  the  stimulant 
powers  of  these  medicines  ;  and  that  debility  is  better 
remedied  by  the  tonic  and  antiseptic  powers  of  cold 
and  Peruvian  bark,  than  by  any  stimulants. 

By  the  assistance  of  heat,  both  spirit  and  water  ex- 
tract all  its  virtues  ;  but  they  carry  little  or  nothing  in 
distillation  ;  extracts  made  by  inspissating  the  decoc- 
tion, retain  all  the  virtues  of  the  root. 

The  London  College  forms  the  compound  powder  of 
contrayerva,  by  combining  five  ounces  of  contrayerva 
root  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of  prepared  shells.  This 
powder  was  formerly  made  up  in  balls;  and  called 
lapis  contrayerva:,  employed  in  the  decline  of  ardent 
fevers,  and  through  the  whole  course  of  low  and  ner- 
vous ones.  The  radix  serpentaria;  virginiensis,  ha  all 
cases,  may  be  substituted  for  the  contrayerva. 

Dorstenia  drakena.  The  systematic  name  for  one 
sort  of  the  contrayerva. 

Dorstenia  houstonii.  See  Dorstenia  contra- 
yerva. 

Do'thien.    A  name  for  the  furunculus. 

DOUGLAS,  James,  M.  D.  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1675.  After  completing  his  education,  he  came  to 
London,  and  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of 
anatomy  and  surgery,  which  he  both  taught  and  prac- 
tised several  years  with  success.  Haller  has  spoken 
very  highly  of  his  preparations,  to  show  the  motion  ol 
the  joints,  and  the  structure  of  the  bones.  He  patron- 
ised the  celebrated  William  Hunter;  who 
him  shortly  before  his  death  in  1742.  He  was  reader 
of  Anatomy  to  the  Company  of  Surgeons,  and  a  *  el- 
low  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  made  several 
communications.  He  published,  in  1707,  a  more  cor- 
•reet  description  of  the  muscles  than  had  before  appear- 
ed 
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ed  ;  eight  years  after,  n  tolerable  account  of  preceding 
anatomical  writers;  in  lT^ti,  a  History  of  Die  lateral 
Operation  for  the  Stone  ;  and  in  1730,  a  very  accurate 
Description  of  the  Perltonasum,  fee. 

DOUGLAS,  John,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
the  Westminster  Infirmary,  and  author  of 
several  controversial  pieces.  In  one  of  them,  called 
"  Remarks  on  a  late  pompous'  Work,"  he  censures, 
with  no  small  degree  of  severity,  Cheselden's  Anatomy 
of  the  Bones ;  in  another,  he  criticises,  with  equal 
asperity,  the  works  of  Chamberlcn  and  Chapman ;  and 
in  a  third,  he  decries  the  new  forceps  of  Dr.  Smellie. 
He  also  wrote  a  work  on  the  high  operation  for  the 
stone,  which  he  practised  ;  a  Dissertation  on  the  Vene- 
real Disease  ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Efficacy  .of  Bark 
in  stopping  Gangrene. 

DOVE'S  FOOT.    See  Geranium  rotundifolium. 

Dover's  powder.  See  Pulvis  ipecacuanha  compo- 
situs. 

Down  of  seed.    See  Pappus. 

DRA'BA.  (From  ipaaou),  to  seize ;  so  called  from 
its  sudden  effect  upon  the  nose  of  those  who  eat  it.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linniean  sys- 
tem.    Class,  Tetr adynamia;  Order,  Siliculosa. 

Draba  vkrna.  A  common  plant  on  most  walls. 
The  seed  is  hot  and  stimulating,  and  might  be  used  for 
pepper. 

DRA'CO.  (Draco,  onis.  m.  Apaicwv,  the  dragon.) 
The  dragon. 

Draco  mitigattjs.    The  submuriate  of  mercury. 

Draco  svlvestris.     See  Achillea  Ptarmica. 

DRACOCEPHALUM.  (From  Ipaxtov,  a  dragon, 
and  KctpaXn,  a  head.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  LinnEean  system.  Class,  Didynamia ;  Urder, 
Oymnospcrmia. 

Dracocephalum  canariense.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  balm  of  Gilead.  Turkey-balsam  ;  Cana- 
ry balsam  ;  Balsam  of  Gilead.  Moldavica ;  Melissa 
Turcica.  Dracocephalum  moldavica— floribus  verti- 
cellatis,  bracteis  lanceolatis,  serraturis  capillaceis  of 
Linna;us.  This  plant  affords  a  fragrant  essential  oil, 
by  distillation,  known  in  Germany  by  the  name  of 
oleum  syria.  Tlie  whole  herb  abounds  with  an  aro- 
matic smell,  and  an  agreeable  taste,  joined  with  an 
aromatic  flavour ;  it  is  recommended  to  give  tone  to 
the  stomach  and  nervous  system. 

Draconis  sanguis.  Dragon's  blood.  See  Calamus 
rotang. 

Dracontia.  The  dracontia  of  the  Greeks,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  was  the  Guinea-worm,  or  dracunculus. 
See  Medinensis  vena. 

Draco'ntium.  (From  Spaicwv,  a  dragon;  so  called 
because  its  roots  resemble  a  dragon's  tail.)  See  Arum 
dracunculus. 

["  Draconttom.  Skunk  Cabbage.  '  The  skunk 
cabbage  is  an  indigenous  plant,  very  common  in  wet 
meadows  throughout  the  United  States,  and  well 
known  for  its  offensive  odour,  perfectly  resembling 
that  of  the  animal  whose  name  it  bears.  Its  odour 
resides  in  a  volatile  substance  not  easily  obtained  in 
a  separate  state,  and  soon  dissipated  by  heat  or  by 
drying.  Itcontains  likewise  an  acrid  principle  like  that 
of  the  genus  arum ;  also  a  portion  of  resin  and  mu  - 
cilage. 

"  This  plant  in  small  doses  is  a  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic, and  in  large  doses  a  narcotic.  Thirty 
grains  of  the  powdered  root,  if  freshly  prepared,  will 
bring  on  vertigo,  nausea,  and  frequently  vomiting. 
Age  and  exposure,  however,  diminish  its  activity. 
In  medicine  this  vegetable  has  been  found  of  impor- 
tant use  in  certain  forms  of  asthma,  and  in  chronic 
catarrh,  in  which  diseases  it  has  succeeded,  even  when 
the  cases  had  previously  been  of  great  obstinacy.  It 
lias  also  been  recommended  in  rheumatism,  in  hysteria 
and  in  dropsy.  ' 

"  A  popular  form  of  using  this  medicine  is  that  of  a 
syrup.  This  is  an  uncertain  preparation,  owing  to  the 
volatility  of  the  active  ingredients.  It  is  better  given 
in  powder  made  from  the  dried  root  a  short  time  be- 
fore it  is  wanted.  Ten  grains  may  be  taken  at  a  dose 
in  honey  or  treacle,  and  the  quantity  gradually  in- 
creased as  long  as  the  stomach  and  head  remain  unaf 
fected."— Big.  Mat.  Med.    A.] 

DRACU'NCULUS.  (From  oWwv,  a  serpcntA 
Gordius  medinensis  ;  Vermis  medinensis  ;  Vena  me- 
dinensis ;  Vermiculus  capillaris.  The  Guinea  worm 
This  animalcule  is  common  in  both  Indies,  in  most 
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parte  of  Arrica,  occasionally  at  Genoa,  and  other  hot 
countries.    It  resembles  the  common  worm,  but  is 
much  larger  ;  is  commonly  found  in  the  legs,  but  some- 
times in  the  muscular  part  of  the  arms.     It  principally 
affects  children,  and  its  generation  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  broad  worms  of  the  belly.    While  it  moves 
under  the  skin,  it  creates  no  trouble ;  but,  in  length  of 
time,  the  place  near  the  dracunculus  suppurates,  and 
the  animal  puts  forth  its  head.    If  it  be  drawn,  it  ex- 
cites considerable  uneasiness,  especially  if  drawn  so 
forcibly  as  to  break  it ;  for  the  part  left  within  creates 
intolerable    pain.      Tltem    worms     are    of   different 
lengths.     In  the  Edin^led.  Essays,  mention  is  made 
of  one  that  was  three  yards  and  a  half  in  length. 
Dracunculus  pratensis.     See  Achillea  ptarmica. 
Draoaca'ntha.     See  Astragalus. 
Dragantgv.nl.    See  Astragalus. 
DRAGON.    See  Dracn. 
Dragon's  blood.     See  Calamus  rotang. 
Dragon's  wort.     See  Arum  dracunculus. 
DRAKE,  James,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  of  the  Royal  Society,  published,  in 
1707,  "A  New  System  of  Anatomy,"  which,  though 
taken  principally  from  Cowper,  being  on  a  reduced 
plan,  and  more  within  the  reach  of  students,  was 
pretty  favourably  received.    In  the  third  edition,  it 
was  styled  "  Anthropologia  Nova."     In  abscesses  of 
the  antrum  maxillare,  he  advised  drawing  one  of  the 
molar  teeth,  to  let  out  the  matter.    The  description  of 
the  internal  nostrils,  and  of  the  cavities  entering  them, 
is   new;    as   are   also   the  plates  of  the   abominal 
viscera. 

Drake'na.  See  Dorstmia  contrayerva. 
DRASTIC.  (Drasticus.  SpaariKoc,  active,  brisk  ; 
from  Spata,  to  effect.)  A  term  generally  applied  to 
those  medicines  which  are  very  violent  in  their  action ; 
thus,  drastic  purges,  emetics,  &c. 
Drawing  slate.  See  Chalk,  black. 
DRELINGCOURT,  Charles,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1633;  and  after  studying  some  years  at  Saumur,  he 
went  to  graduate  at  Montpelier.  He  soon  after  attend- 
ed the  celebrated  Turenne  in  his  campaigns,  and  was 
by  him  made  physician  to  the  army.  Tie  was  also 
appointed  one  of  the  physicians  to  Lewis  XIV.  But 
in  1688  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Vander  Linden,  as 
professor  of  medicine  at  Leyden  ;  and  two  years  after 
he  was  advanced  to  the  chair  of  anatomy.  He  was 
also  made  physician  to  William,  then  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  his  consort ;  and  on  their  accession  to  the 
throne  of  England,  he  spoke  the  congratulatory  ora- 
tion to  them,  as  rector  of  the  university.  He  conti- 
nued in  his  professorship,  giving  general  satisfaction,  to 
the  period  of  his  death  in  1697.  He  was  a  voluminous 
and  learned,  but  hardly  an  original  writer;  yet  his 
works  were  very  much  read  at  the  Lime.  In  one  ot 
his  orations,  he  exculpates  medical  men  frorij  the 
charge  of  impielv,  observing  that  the  contemplation  of 
the  works  of  God  tends  to  blind  them  more  to  religion. 
In  his  "  Apologia  Medica,"  he  refutes  the  notion,  that 
physicians  were  excluded  from  Rome  for  six  hundred 
years.  He  strenuously  opposed  the  introduction  of 
chemical  preparations  into  medicine,  which  was  then 
very  prevalent.  His  son,  Charles,  succeeded  him  In 
practice,  but  has  left  no  publication,  except  his  thesis 
"  De  Lienosis." 

Dro'ma.     The    name    of  a  plaster   described  by 
Myrepsus. 

Dropaci'smus.    ( Prom  dpesi*),  to  remove.)     Dro- 
paz.    A  stimulant  plaster  of  pitch,  wax,  &c.  to  take 
off  hair. 
Dro'pax.    See  Dropacismus. 
DRO  PSY.    Hydrops.     A  collection  of  a  serous 
fluid  in  the  cellular  membrane  ;  in  the  viscera  and  the 
circumscribed  cavities  of  the  body.    See  Hydrops, 
-Ascites,  Anasarca,  Hydrocephalus,  Hydrothorax,  Hy- 
drocele. 
Dropsy  of  the  belly.    See  Ascites. 
Dropsy  of  the  brain.    See  Hydrocephalus. 
Dropsy  of  the  chest.     See  Hydrothorax. 
Dropsy  of  the  ovary.    See  Ascites. 
Dropsy  of  the  skin.     See  Anasarca. 
Dropsy  of  the  testicle.    See  Hydrocele. 
DROPWORT.     See  (F.nanthe,  and  Spirata. 
Dropwort,  hemlock.     See  (F.nanthe. 
DropiDort,  water.     See  (Enanthc. 
DRO'SERA.     (From  Spoatpa,  dewy ;  which  is  from 
ipoaoi,  dew ;  drops  hanging  on  the  leaves  like  dew.) , 
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The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria ,' 
Order,  Hexagynia.    Sun-dew. 

Drosera  rotundifolia.  The  sytematic  name  of 
the  sun-dew.  Jtos  solis ;  Rosclla.  Sun-dew.  Dro- 
sera rotundifolia— scapis  radicatis  ;  foliis  orbiculatis 
of  Lnnnreus.  This  elegant  little  plant  is  said  to  be  so 
acrid  as  to  ulcerate  the  skin,  and  remove  warts  and 
corns ;  and  to  excite  a  fatal  coughing  and  delirium  in 
sheep  who  eat  it.  It  is  seldom  given  medicinally  in 
this  country  but  by  the  lower  orders,  who  esteem 
a  decoction  of  it  as  serviceable  in  asthmas  and 
coughs. 

Drosobo'tanum.  (From  Spoaos,  dew,  and  Bolavti, 
an  herb  :  so  called  from  its  being  covered  with  an  aro- 
matic dew.)     The  herb  betony.     See  Betonica. 

Drosso'meli.  (From  ipoao;,  dew,  and  utXt,  honey* 
Honey-dew.     Manna. 

DRUPA.  (Drupes,  unripe  olives.)  A  stone  fruit 
formed  of  a  fleshy  or  coriaceous  seed-vessel,  enclosing 
a  nut. 

It  is  distinguished  into, 

1.  Drupa  succasa,  when  of  a  succulent  fleshy  con- 
sistence ;  as  the  cherry,  plum,  peach,  and  nectarine. 

2.  D.  fibrosa,  the  nut  being  fibrose;  as  in  Cocus  nu- 
cifera. 

3.  D.  exsicca,  dry  and  subcoriaceous ;  as  the  almond 
and  horse-chesnut. 

4.  D.  dchisce.ns,  opening  ;  as  in  Juglans  regia,  and 
Myristica  moschata. 

From  the  number  of  nuts  it  contains,  the  drupa  is 
said  to  be  monospermy  when  there  is  but  one,  as  in  the 
olive  and  pistachia;  and  disperma  when  there  are  two, 
as  in  Styrax. 

DRUPACEUS.  Drupaceous;  resembling  a  drupe, 
or  stone  fruit.  Applied  to  the  pod  of  Erugago  and 
Bunias. 

DUCT.     See  Ductus. 

Duct,  biliary.    See  Biliary  duct. 

DUCTI'LITY.  Ductilita's.  A  property  by  which 
bodies  are  elongated  by  repeated  or  continued  pres- 
sure. It  is  peculiar  to  metals.  Most  authors  confound 
the  words  malleability,  laminability,  and  ductility,  to- 
gether, and  use  them  in  a  loose  indiscriminate  way; 
but  they  are  very  different.  Malleability  is  the  pro- 
perly of  a  body  which  enlarges  one  or  two  of  its  three 
dimensions,  by  a  blow  or  pressure  very  suddenly  ap- 
plied. Laminability  belongs  to  bodies  extensible  in 
dimension  by  a  gradually  applied  pressure  ;  and  duc- 
tility is  properly  to  be  attributed  to  such  bodies  as  can 
be  rendered  longer  and  thinner  by  drawing  them 
through  a  hole  of  loss  area  than  the  transverse  section 
of  the  bod v '»  drawn. 

nuul'US.     A  canal  or  duct. 

Ductus  arteriosus.  A  great  artery-like  canal 
found  only  in  the  foetus,  and  very  young  children,  be- 
tween the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta.  In  adults 
it  is  closed  up. 

Ductus  auris  palatinus.    The  Eustachian  tube. 

Ductus  biliaris.    See  Choledochus  ductus. 

Ductus  communis  choledochus.  See  Choledo- 
chus ductus. 

Ductus  cysticus.  The  trunk  of  the  biliary  ducts 
in  the  liver  which  carries  the  bile  from  them  into  the 
gall-bladder. 

Ductus  hepaticus.    See  Hepatic  duct. 

Ductus  lachrymalis.     See  Lachrymal  ducts. 

Ductus  lactiferus.  Ductus galactophorus.  The 
excretory  ducts  of  the  glandular  substance  composing 
the  female  breast.  The  milk  passes  along  these  duels 
to  the  nipple. 

Ductus  ad  nasum.    See  Canalis  nasalis. 

Ductus  pancreaticus.  The  pancreatic  duct.  It 
is  white  and  small,  and  arises  from  the  sharp  extremity 
of  the  pancreas,  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  gland 
towards  the  duodenum,  into  which  it  pours  its  contents 
by  an  opening  common  to  it  and  the  ductus  communis 
choledochus. 

Ductus  salivalks.  The  excretory  ducts  of  the 
salivary  glands,   which  convey  the  saliva  into  the 

mouth.  „       „  ,     .       ... 

Ductus  stenonis.  The  Stenoman  duct,  which 
was  so  called  after  its  discoverer,  Sleno.  It  arises 
from  all  the  small  excretory  ducts  of  the  parotid  gland, 
and  passes  transversely  over  the  masseter  muscle, 
penetrates  the  buccinator,  and  opens  into  the  mouth. 

Ductus  thoracicus.    See  Thoracic  dnct. 

Ductus  vbnosus.    When  the  vena  cava  passes  the 
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liver  in  the  foetus,  it  sends  off  the  ductus  venosus 
which  communicates  with  the  sinus  of  the  vena  porue  ■ 
but,  In  adults,  it  becomes  a  rial  ligament.  '  ' 

In  i  rrs  wAK-i  iioNiA.M  s.  Tfce  excretory  duct  of 
the  maxillary  glands;  so  named  after  its  discoverer. 

Dulca'cidi  m.  (From  dulcia,  sweet,  and  acidw: 
sour.)  A  medicine  composed  of  a  sweet  and  sour  in- 
gredient. 

DULCAMA'RA.     (From  dnleis,  sweet,  and  ama- 
rus,  bitter.)     Bitter-sweet.     See  Solatium  dulcamara. 
Dumbness.     See  Aphonia  and  Paracusis. 
DUMOSUS.     (From  dumus  a  bush.)     Bushy. 
Dumos/e.    The  name  of  an  o'der  of  plains  in  Lin- 
nams's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of 
shrubby  plants,  which  are  thick  set  with  Irregular 
branches,  and  bushy. 

DUNCAN,  Daniel,  was  born  at  Montaubon,  in 
Languedoc,  in  1649,  son  of  a  professor  of  physic  in 
that  city,  but  of  a  family  originally  Scotch.  Having 
lost  both  his  parents  in  early  infancy,  lie  was  taken 
under  the  protection  of  his  maternal  uncle,  and  at  a 
proper  age  sent  to  study  medicine  at  Montpelier,  where 
he  took  his  degree,  tie  afterward  resided  seven  years 
at  Paris,  where  he  published  his  first  work,  upon  the 
principle  of  motion  in  animal  bodies.  He  then  visited 
London,  partly  to  arrange  some  family  affairs,  partly 
to  obtain  information  concerning  the  plague,  and  in- 
tended to  have  settled  there;  1  in  alter  two  years  he 
was  summoned  to  attend  his  patron,  the  great  Colbert. 
He  soon  after  made  public  two  works,  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  Animal  Functions  on  Chemical 
and  Mechanical  Principles.  On  the  death  of  Colbert, 
he  resided  tor  some  years  in  iris  native  city ;  but  the 
persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  1090  drove  him  to 
Switzerland,  and  lie  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Chemistry  at  Berne,  where  he  got  into  con- 
siderable practice.  In  1G99  he  was  sent  for  to  attend 
the  Princess  of  Hesse-Cassel,  who  lind  symptoms  of 
threatening  consumption,  induced  by  the  excessive 
use  of  tea,  and  other  hot  liquors;  which  led  him  to 
write  a  Treatise  aaajnst  that  practice,  published  sub- 
sequently by  the  persuasion  of  his  friend,  Boerhaave. 
He  remained  there  thrceyears,  affording  meanwhile 
much  relief  to  the  French  refugees;  and  the  fame  of 
his  liberality  procured  his  invitation  to  the  court  of 
Berlin  ;  but  a  regard  to  his  health  and  to  economy  soon 
obliged  him  to  remove  to  the  Hague.  In  1714  he  ac- 
complished his  favourite  object  of  settling  in  London, 
and  when  he  reached  his  70lh  year,  put  in  practice  his 
previous  resolution  of  giving  his  professional  services 
only  gratuitously ;  in  which  lie  steadily  persevered 
during  the  remaining  sixteen  years  of  his  lire,  though 
in  1721,  he  lost  the  third  part  of  his  property  by  the 
Soulh-sea  scheme. 
DUNG.    See  Fax. 

Dung,  devil's.    See  Ferula  assqfcelida. 
DUO.     (Ana),  two.)     Some  comjwsitions  consisting 
of  two  ingredients,  are  distinguished  by  this  term;  as 
piluiip  ex  duobus. 

DUODE'NUM.  (From  duodenus,  consisting  of 
twelve;  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers  :  ''lit  as  the  ancients 
dissected  only  animals,  this  does  not  hold  good  in  the 
human  subject.)  The  first  portion  of  the  small  intes- 
tines.    See  Intestines. 

DUPLEX.  (From  duo,  two,  and  plico,  to  fold.) 
Double  or  twofold.  In  botany  applied  to  leaves, 
petals,  perianths,  &c.  The  periantkum  duplex  is  seen 
in  Jilalca  althaa  and  Hibiscus. 

Duplica'na.  (From  duplex,  double.)  A  name  of 
the  double  tertian  fever. 

DUPLICATUS.  (From  duplex,  double.)  This 
term  is  applied  to  a  flower  which  has  two  series  or 
rows  of  petals. 

DURA  MATER.  (From  durus,  hard,  and  mater,  a 
mother:  called  dura,  from  its  comparative  hardness 
with  the  pia  mater;  and  mater,  from  its  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  source  of  all  the  other  membranes. 
Other  parts  have  received  the  trivial  name  of  dura, 
from  their  comparative  hardness;  as  portio  dura,  a 
branch  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves.)  Dura  memnx ; 
Dermatodes.  A  thick  and  somewhat  opaque  and  in- 
sensible membrane,  formed  of  two  layers,  that  sur- 
rounds and  defends  the  brain,  and  adheres  strongly  to 
the  internal  surface  of  the  cranium.  It  has  three  con- 
siderable processes,  the  falciform,  the  tentorium,  aud 
the  septum  cerebelli ;  and  several  sinuses,  of  which 
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the  longitudinal,  lateral,  and  inferior  longitudinal,  are 
the  principal.  Upon  the  external  surface  of  the  dura 
mater,  there  are  little  holes,  from  which  emcige  llesliy- 
coloured  papilla1,  and  which,  upon  examining  tlie 
skull-cap,  will  be  found  to  have  corresponding  fovea. 
These  are  the  external  glandula:  Pacchioni.  They  are 
in  number  from  ten  to  fifteen  on  each  side,  and  are 
chiefly  lateral  to  the  course  of  the  longitudinal  sinus. 
The  arteries  which  supply  this  membrane  with  vessels 
for  its  own  nourishment,  for  that  of  the  contiguous 
bone,  and  for  the  perpetual  exudation  of  the  fluid,  or 
halitus  rather,  which  inoistei*  or  bedews  its  internal 
surface,  may  be  divided  into  anterior,  middle,  and  pos- 
terior. The  first  proceeds  from  the  ophthalmic  and 
ethmoidal  branches;  the  second  from  the  internal 
maxillary  and  superior  pharyngeal ;  the  posterior  from 
the  occipital  and  vertebral  arteries. 

The  principal  artery  of  the  dura  mater,  named,  by 
way  of  distinction,  the  great  artery  of  the  dura  mater, 
is  derived  from  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  a  branch 
of  the  external  carotkl.  It  is  called  the  spinalis,  or 
spheno-spinalis,  from  its  passing  into  the  head  through 
the  spinous  hole  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  or  meninga  me- 
dia, from  its  relative  situation,  as  it  rises  in  the  great 
middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  This  artery,  though  it 
sometimes  enters  the  skull  in  two  branches,  usually 
enters  in  one  considerable  branch,  and  divides,  soon 
after  it  reaches  the  dura  mater,  into  three  or  four 
branches,  of  which  the  anterior  is  the  largest;  and 
these  spread  their  ramifications  beautifully  upon  the 
dura  mater,  over  all  that  part  which  is  opposite  to  the 
anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  Its 
larger  trunks  run  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  pa- 
rietal bone,  and  are  sometimes  for  a  considerable  space 
buried  in  its  substance.  The  extreme  branches  of  this 
artery  extend  so  as  to  inosculate  with  the  anterior  and 
posterior  arteries  of  the  dura  mater;  and  through  the 
bones  (chielly  parietal  and  temporal  bones),  they  inos- 
culate with  the  temporal  and  occipital  arteries.  The 
meningeal  artery  has  been  known  to  become  aneuris- 
nial,  and  distended  at  intervals  ;  it  has  formed  an 
aneurism,  destroying  the  bones  and  causing  epilepsy. 

Ditra  meninx.     See  dura  mater. 

DWALE.     See  Jltropa  belladonna. 

Dwarf  elder.    See  Sambucus  ebulus. 

Dyo'ta.  (From  o"uu>,two,  andou;,  w'Jos,  an  eor.)  A 
chemical  instrument  with  two  ears,  or  handles. 

DYSESTHESIA.  (From  ivs,  difficulty,  and  aw 
Qavoyiat,  to  feel  or  perceive.)    Impaired  feeling. 

Dysesthesia.  (The  plural  of  Dysesthesia.)  The 
name  of  an  order  in  the  class  J^ocales  of  Dr.  Co  lien's 
Nosology,  containing  those  diseases,  in  which  the 
senses  are  depraved,  or  destroyed,  from  a  defect  of  the 
•wternal  organs. 

Dysanago'gus.  (From  r5uc,  with  difficulty,  and 
avayw,  to  subdue.)    Viscid  expectoration. 

DVSCATAPO'TIA.  (From  ivc,  and  Ka7amvo>,  to 
drink.)  A  difficulty  of  swallowing  liquids,  which  Dr. 
Mead  thinks  a  more  proper  term  than  that  generally 
used  for  canine  madness,  viz.  hydrophobia;  as  it  is 
more  particularly  descriptive  of  the  affection  under 
which  the  unhappy  patients ' labour ;  for,  in  reality, 
they  dread  water  from  the  difficulty  of  swallowine  it. 

DYSCINE'SIA.  (From  ivc,  bad,  and  „ivm,  to 
move.)    Bad  or  imperfect  motion. 

Dyscinesi/e.  (The  plural  of  dyscinesia.)  Applied 
to  an  order  in  the  class  Locales  of  Cullen's  Nosology  • 
embracing  diseases  in  which  the  motion  is  impeded,  or 
depraved,  from  an  imperfection  of  the  organ. 

DYSCOPHO'SIS.  (From  ivc,  with  difficulty,  and 
Kw^oa),  to  be  deaf.)     A  defect  in  the  sense  of  hearing 

DYSCRA'SIA.  (From  ivc,  with  difficulty,  and 
Kcpavwui,  to  mix.)    A  bad  habit  of  body. 

DYSECGE'A.  (From  ivc,  difficulty,  and  aKoV,  hear- 
ing). Coplwsis.  Deafness.  Hearing  diminished  or 
destroyed.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Locales 
and  order  Dysesthesia  of  Cullen, containing  two  spe- 
cies :  Dyseraa  organica,  which  arises  from  wax  in  the 
meatus,  injuries  of  the  membrane,  or  inflammation 
and  obstruction  of  the  tube :  Dysecma  atonica,  when 
without  any  discernible  injury  of  the  organ. 

Dyse'lcia.  (From  ivc,  with  difficulty,  and  cIkoc 
an  ulcer.)  An  inveterate  ulcer,  or  one  difficult  to  heal 

Dysk'metus.  (From  ivc,  with  difficulty,  and  tutu, 
to  vomit.)     A  person  not  easily  made  to  vomit  ' 

DYSENTERIA.     See  Dysentery 

DYSENTERY.     (Dysenteria;  from  tfoc,  difficulty 
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and  tiijtpa,  the  bowels.)  Dissolutus  morbus.  Diar- 
rhma  earnosa.  The  flux.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  Pyrexia:,  and  order  Profiuvia  of  Cullen's  Nosolo- 
gy. It  is  known  by  contagious  pyrexia;  frequent 
griping  stools;  tenesmus;  stools,  clnetly  mucous,  some- 
times mixed  with  blood,  the  natural  feces  being  re- 
tained or  voided  in  small,  compact,  hard  substances, 
known  by  the  name  of  scybala,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
nausea.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  summer  and  autumn,  and 
is  often  occasioned  by  much  moisture  succeeding 
quickly  intense  heat,  or  great  drought;  whereby  the 
perspiration  is  suddenly  checked,  and  a  determination 
made  to  the  intestines.  It  is  likewise  occasioned  by 
the  use  of  unwholesome  and  putrid  food,  and  by 
noxious  exhalations  and  vapours;  hence  it  appears 
often  in  armies  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
low  marshy  ground,  and  proves  highly  destructive;  but 
the  cause  which  most  usually  gives  rise  lo  it,  is  a  spe- 
cific contagion  ;  and  when  it  once  makes  its  appear- 
ance, where  numbers  of  people  are  collected  together, 
it  not  unfrequently  spreads  with  great  rapidity.  A  pe- 
culiar disposition  in  the  atmosphere  seems  often  to  pre- 
dispose, or  give  rise  to  the  dysentery,  in  which  case  it 
prevails  epidemically. 

It  frequently  occurs  about  the  same  time  with  au- 
tumnal intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  and  with 
these,  it  is  often  complicated. 

The  disease,  however,  is  much  more  prevalent  in 
warm  climates  than  in  cold  ones ;  rfhd  in  the  months 
of  August,  September,  and  October,  which  is  the  rainy 
season  of  the  year  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  very  apt  to 
break  out  and  to  become  very  general  among  the 
negroes  on  the  different  plantations  in  (he  colonies. 
The  body  having  been  rendered  irritable  by  the  great 
heat  of  the  summer,  and  being  exposed  suddenly  to 
much  moisture  with  open  pores,  the  blood  is  thereby 
thrown  from  the  exterior  vessels  upon  the  interior,  so 
as  to  give  rise  to  dysenteries. 

An  attack  of  dysentery  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
loss  of  appetite,  costiveness,  flatulency,  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  and  a  slight  vomiting,  and  comes  on  with 
chills,  succeeded  by  heat  in  the  skin,  and  frequency  of 
the  pulse.  These  symptoms  are  in  general  the  fore- 
runners of  the  griping  and  increased  evacuations  which 
afterward  occur. 

When  the  inflammation  begins  to  occupy  the  lower 
part  of  the  intestinal  tube,  the  stools  become  more  fre- 
quent, and  less  abundant;  and,  in  passing  through  the 
inflamed  parts,  they  occasion  great  pain,  so  that  every 
evacuation  is  preceded  by  a  severe  griping,  as  also  a 
rumbling  noise. 

The  motions  vary  both  in  colour  and  consistence, 
being  sometimes  composed  of  frothy  mucus,  streaked 
with  blood,  and  at  other  times  of  an  acrid  watery  hu- 
mour, like  the  washings  of  meat,  and  with  a  very  foetid 
smell.  Sometimes  pure  blood  is  voided  ;  now  and  then 
lumps  of  coagulated  mucus,  resembling  bits  of  cheese, 
are  to  be  observed  in  the  evacuations,  and  in  some  in- 
stances a  quantity  of  purulent  matter  is  passed. 

Sometimes  what  is  voided  consists  merely  of  a 
mucous  matter,  without  any  appearance  of  blood,  exhi- 
biting that  disease  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  dy- 
6enteria  alba,  or  morbus  mucosus. 

While  the  stools  consist  of  these  various  matters, 
and  are  voided  frequently,  it  is  seldom  that  we  can 
perceive  any  natural  faxes  among  them,  and  when  we 
do,  they  appear  in  small  hard  balls,  called  scybala, 
which  being  passed,  the  patient  is  sure  to  experience 
some  temporary  relief  from  the  griping  and  tenesmus. 

It  frequently  happens,  from  the  violent  efforts  which 
are  made  to  discharge  the  irritating  matters,  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  gut  is  forced  beyond  the  verge  of  the 
anus,  which,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  proves  a 
troublesome  and  distressing  symptom ;  as  does  like- 
wise the  tenesmus,  there  being  a  constant  inclination 
to  go  to  stool,  without  the  ability  of  voiding  any  thing, 
except  perhaps  a  little  mucus. 

More  or  less  pyrexia  usually  attends  with  the  symp- 
toms which  have  been  described,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  disease,  where  it  is  inclined  to  terminate  fatally ; 
and  is  either  of  an  inflammatory  or  putrid  tendency. 
In  other  cases,  the  febrile  state  wholly  disappears  after 
a  time,  while  the  proper  dysenteric  symptoms  probably 
will  be  of  long  continuance.  Hence  the  distinction 
into  acute  and  chronic  dysentery. 

When  the  symptoms  run  high,  produce  great  loss  of 
strength  and  are  accompanied  with  a  putrid  tendency 
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and  a  foetid  and  involuntary  discharge,  the  disease  often 
terminates  fatally  in  the  "course  of  a  few  days;  but 
when  they  are  more  moderate,  it  is  often  protracted  to 
a  considerable  length  of  rime,  and  so  goes  off  at  last  by 
a  gentle  perspiration,  diffused  equally  over  the  whole 
body;  the  fever,  thirst,  and  griping  then  ceasing,  and 
the  stools  becoming  of  a  natural  colour  and  consist- 
ence. When  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  and  has 
become  habitual,  it  seldom  admits  of  any  cure  ;  and 
when  it  attacks  a  person  labouring  under  an  advanced 
stage  of  scurvy,  or  pulmonary  consumption,  or  whose 
constitution  has  been  much  impaired  by  any  other  dis- 
order, it  is  sure  to  prove  fatal.  It  sometimes  appears 
at  the  same  time  with  autumnal  intermittent  and  re- 
mittent fevers,  as  lias  been  observed,  and  is  then  more 
((implicated  and  difficult  to  remove. 

Upon  opening  Hie  bodies  of  those  who  die  of  dysen- 
tery, the  internal  coat  of  the  intestines  (but  more  parti- 
cularly of  the  colon  and  rectum)  appears  to  be  affected 
with  inflammation  and  its  consequences,  such  as  ul- 
ceration, gangrene,  and  contractions.  The  perito- 
naeum, and  other  coverings  of  the  abdomen,  seem  like- 
wise, in  many  instances,  tobe  affected  by  inflammation. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  acute  dysentery,  when  not 
arising  from  contagion,  but  attended  by  considerable 
pyrexia  and  pain,  in  persons  of  a  strong  and  full  habit, 
it  will  be  right  lo  commence  by  a  moderate  venisec- 
tion ;  but  in  general,  leeches  lo  the  abdomen  will  ab- 
stract a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  followed  by  fo- 
mentations, or  the  warm  bath,  which  may  produce  a 
powerful  determination  to  the  surface  as  well  as  coun- 
teract spasm ;  also  blisters  or  rubefacients  should  not 
be  neglected.  With  regard  to  internal  remedies,  a 
brisk  emetic  will  often  be  advisable,  particularly  where 
the  tongue  is  very  foul,  the  stomach  loaded,  or  marks 
of  congestion  in  the  liver  appear:  it  may  also,  by  in- 
ducing diaphoresis,  materially  check  the  violence  of 
the  symptoms,  nay  sometimes  cut  short  the  disease 
at  once.*  The  next  object  is  effectually  to  clear  out  the 
bowels:  for  which  purpose  calomel,  joined  with  opium 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  relieve  the  pain  may  be  given, 
and  followed  up  by  castor  oil,  neutral  salts,  &c.  till 
they  operate.  In  the  mean  time,  mucilaginous  demul- 
cents may  help  to  moderate  the  irritation.  When  the 
bowels  have  been  thoroughly  evacuated,  it  will  lie  im- 
portant to  procure  a  steady  determination  to  the  sur- 
face, and  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha  is 
perhaps  the  best  medicine ;  assisted  by  warm  clothing, 
friction,  exercise,  &c.  Should  the  liver  not  perform  its 
office  properly,  the  continued  use  of  mercury  may  be 
necessary  ;  to  restore  the  strength,  and  relieve  dyspep- 
tic'symptoms,  tonics  and  antacids  will  be  useful,  with 
a  mild  nutritious  diet ;  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
obviate  accumulation  of  fieces.  In  the  chronic  form 
of  the  disease,  demulcents  and  sedatives  may  be  freely 
employed  by  the  mouth,  or  in  the  form  of  clyster ;  the 
bowels  may  be  occasionally  relieved  by  rhubarb,  or 
other  mild  aperients;  mercury  should  be  cautiously 
employed,  where  the  discharge  of  bile  is  indicated,  or 
if  that  cannot  be  borne,  nitric  acid  may  be  tried  ;  and 
besides  great  attention  to  regimen,  as  in  the  decline  of 
acute  dysentery,  mild  astringents,  with  tonics,  &c.  may 
contribute  materially  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

Dysepulo'ticus.  (From  Svs,  with  difficulty,  and 
cjtuXoo),  to  cicatrize.)  Dysepulotus.  An  inveterate 
ulcer  difficult  to  be  healed. 

Dyshjemorrho'is.  (From  eWi  with  difficulty,  and 
aifioppois,  the  piles.)  Suppression  of  the  bleeding  from 
piles. 

DYSLO'CHIA.  (From  owe,  difficulty,  and  Aox<a. 
the  lochia.)    A  suppression  of  the  lochia. 

DYSMENORRHEA.  (From  Sve,  with  difficulty 
and  utivoppota,  the  menses.)  A  difficult  or  painful 
menstruation,  accompanied  with  severe  pains  in  the 
back,  loins,  and  bottom  of  the  belly. 

Dyso'des.  (From  <5us,  bad,  and  ogw,  to  smell.) 
1.  A  bad  smell.    Foetid. 

2.  Hippocrates  applies  it  to  a  foetid  disorder  of  the 
small  intestines.  •_*»_, 

3.  The  name  of  a  malagma  and  acopon  in  Galen 
and  Paulus  ^Egineta. 

DYSO'PIA.  (From  ci'j,  bad,  and  aid/,  an  eye.) 
Parorasis.  Difficult  sight.  Sight  depraved,  requiring 
one  certain  quantity  of  light,  one  particular  distance, 
or  one  position.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Loca- 
les, and  order  Dysesthesia  of  Cullen,  containing  the 
five  following  species : 
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J.  Dysopia  tenebrarum,  called  also  Amblyopia  cre- 
pusculans,  requiring  objects  to  be  placed  in  a  strone 
Jiglit.  6 

•2.  Dysopia  luminis,  likewise  termed  Amblyopia 
mcridiana,  objects  only  discernible  in  a  weak  light. 

3.  Dysopia  dissitorum,  in  which  distant  objects  are 
not  perceived.  J 

4.  Dysopia  proximorum,  or  Dysopia  amblyopia,  in 
which  objects  too  near  are  not  perceived. 

5.  Dysopia  lateralis,  called  also  Amblyopia  lusco- 
rum,  in  which  objects  are  not  seen,  unless  placed  in  an 
oblique  position. 

DYSORE'XIA.  (From  Svc,  bad,  and  opthc,  appe- 
tite.)   A  depraved  appetite. 

Dysorexijb.  (The  plural  of  Dysorezia.)  The 
name  of  an  order  In  the  class  Locales  of  Cullen's  No- 
sology, which  he  divides  into  two  sections,  appetitus 
erronei  and  deficientes. 

DYSPEPSIA.  (From  Svc,  bad,  and  zsctJu,  to  con- 
coct.) Apcpsia.  Indigestion.  Dr.  Cullen  arranges 
this  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  order 
■Adynamics.  It  chiefly  arises  in  persons  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  of  age,  and  is  principally  to  be  met 
with  in  those  who  devote  much  time  to  study,  or  who 
lead  either  a  very  sedentary  or  irregular  life.  A  great 
singularity  attendant  on  it  is,  that  it  may  and  often 
does  continue  a  great  length  of  time,  without  any  ag- 
gravation or  emission  of  the  symptoms. 

Great  grief  and  uneasiness  of  mind,  intense  study, 
profuse  evacuations,  excess  in  venery,  hard  drinking, 
particularly  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  of  tea,  tobacco, 
opium,  and  other  narcotics,  immoderate  repletion,  and 
over  distention  of  the  stomach,  a  deficiency  in  the  se- 
cretion of  the  bile,  or  gastric  juice,  and  the  being  much 
exposed  to  moist  and  cold  air,  when  without  exercise, 
are  the  causes  which  usually  occasion  dyspepsia. 

A  long  train  of  nervous  symptoms  generally  attend 
on  this  disease,  such  as  a  loss  of  appetite,  nausea, 
heart-burn,  flatulency,  acid,  foetid,  or  indorous  eructa- 
tions, a  gnawing  in  the  stomach  when  empty,  a  sense 
of  constriction  and  uneasiness  in  the  throat,  with  pain 
in  the  side,  or  sternum,  so  that  the  patient  at  times  can 
only  lie  on  his  right  side ;  great  costiveness,  habitual 
chilliness,  paleness  of  the  countenance,  languor,  un- 
willingness to  move  about,  lowness  of  spirits,  palpita- 
tions, and  disturbed  sleep. 

The  number  of  these  symptoms  varies  in  different 
cases,  with  some,  being  felt  only  in  part ;  in  others, 
being  accompanied  even  with  additional  ones,  equally 
unpleasant,  such  as  severe  transient  pains  in  the  head 
and  breast,  and  various  atiections  of  the  sight,  as 
blindness,  double  vision,  &c 

Dyspepsia  never  proves  fatal,  unless  when,  by  a 
very  long  continuance,  it  produces  great  general  de- 
bility and  weakness ;  and  so  passes  into  some  other 
disease,  such  as  dropsy ;  but  it  is  at  all  times  very  diffi- 
cult to  remove,  but  more  particularly  so  in  warm  cli- 
mates. 

The  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dissec- 
tions of  this  disease,  are  principally  confined  to  that 
part  of  the  stomach  which  is  called  the  pylorus  ;  which 
is  often  found  either  in  a  contracted,  scirrhous,  or  ul- 
cerated state.  In  every  instance,  the  stomach  is  per- 
ceived to  be  considerably  distended  with  air. 

The  treatment  of  dyspepsia  consists,  1.  In  obviating 
the  several  exciting  causes.  2.  In  relieving  urgent 
symptoms,  some  of  which  may  tend  to  prolong  the  dis- 
ease. 3.  In  restoring  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  or  of 
the  general  system,  and  thus  getting  rid  of  the  liability 
to  relapse. 

I.  In  fulfilling  the  first  indication,  we  are  often  much 
circumscribed  by  the  circumstances  or  habits  of  the 
patient ;  and  particularly  when  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  drink  spirits,  which  they  can  hardly  relin- 
quish, or  only  in  a  very  gradual  manner.  The  diet 
must  be  regulated  by  the  particular  form  of  the  disease ; 
in  those  who  are  liable  to  acidity,  it  should  be  chiefly 
of  an  animal  nature,  with  the  least  acescent  vegetable 
substances,  and  for  drink,  toast  and  water,  or  soda 
water,  adding  a  little  brandy,  if  really  necessary; 
where  the  opposite,  or  septic  tendency  appears,  which 
happens  especially  in  persons  of  a  florid  complexion,  it 
should  consist  principally  of  vegetable  matter,  particu- 
larly the  ripe  subacid  fruits,  with  the  meat  of  young 
animals  occasionally,  and  if  plain  water  be  not  agreea- 
ble, table-beer,  cider,  &c.  may  be  allowed  for  drink ; 
and  in  those  of  the  phlegmatic  temperament  the  most 
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nutritious  and  digeelible  articles  must  be  science!, 
mostly  of  an  animal  nature,  assisted  by  the  warmer 
condiments,  and  the  mure  generous  fermented  liquors 
in  moderation.    It  will  be  generally  better  to  take  food 

oftener,  rather  than  to  load  the  stomach  to uch  at 

once  ;  but  more  than  four  meals  a  day  can  hardly  be 
requisite  ;  if  at  any  other  time  a  craving  should  occur, 
a  crust  or  bread  or  a  piece  of  biscuit  may  be  eaten. 

II.  Among  the  symptoms  requiring  palliation,  heart- 
burn is  frequent,  resulting  from  acrimony  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  to  be  relieved  by  antacid,  or  antiseptic 
remedies,  according  to  circumstances,  or  diluents  and 
demulcents  may  answer  the  purpose.  A  sense  of 
weight  at  the  stomach,  with  nausea,  may  occasionally 
indicate  a  gentle  emetic;  but  will  be  less  likely  to  occur 
il  the  bowels  are  kept  regular.  Flatulence  may  be  re- 
lieved by  aromatics,  aether,  Ice. ;  and  these  will  be  pro- 
per for  spasmodic,  or  nervous  pains;  but  if  ineffectual, 
opium  should  be  had  recourse  to.  Vomiting  is  gene- 
rally best  checked  by  carbonic  acid.  When  diarrhoea 
occurs,  the  aromatic  confection  is  mostly  proper,  some- 
times with  a  little  opium.  But  the  bowels  are  much 
more  commonly  confined,  and  mild  cathartics  should 
be  frequently  exhibited,  as  castor  oil,  rhubarb,  aloes, 
&c. ;  sometimes  the  more  active,  where  these  do  not 
answer.  In  those  of  a  florid  complexion  a  laxative 
diet,  with  the  supertartrate  of  potassa,  or  other  saline 
cathartic  occasionally,  may  agree  better:  and  where 
the  liver  is  torpid,  mercurials  should  be  resorted  to. 

III.  The  third  object  is  to  be  attempted  by  tonics, 
particularly  the  aromatic  bitters,  the  mineral  acids,  or 
the  preparations  of  iron ;  by  the  cold  bath  prudently 
regulated;  by  gentle  exercise  steadily  persevered  in, 
particularly  walking  or  riding  on  horseback  ;  by  a  care- 
ful attention  to  the  diet;  by  seeking  a  pure  mild  air, 
keeping  regular  hours,  with  relaxation  and  amusement 
of  the  mind,  &c. 

DYSPERMATI'SMUS.  (From,5uf,  bad,  and  oiripua, 
seed.)  Agenesia.  Slow,  or  impeded  emission  of  se- 
men, during  coition,  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
generation.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Locales, 
and  order  Epischeses  of  Cullen.    The  species  are : 

1.  Dyspermatismus  urethralis,  when  the  obstruc- 
tion is  in  the  urethra. 

2.  Dyspermatismus  nodosus,  when  a  tumour  is 
formed  in  either  corpus  cavemosum  penis. 

3.  Dyspermatismus  praputialis,  when  the  impedi- 
ment is  from  a  straightness  of  the  orifice  of  the  pre- 
puce. 

4.  Dyspermatismius  mucosus,  when  the  urethra  is 
obstructed  by  a  viscid  mucus. 

4.  Dyspermatismus  hypertonicus,  when  there  is  an 
excess  of  erection  of  the  penis. 

6.  Dyspermatismus  cpilepticus,  from  epileptic  fit» 
coming  on  during  coition. 

7.  Dyspermatismus  apractodes,  from  a  want  of  vi- 
gour in  the  genitals. 

8.  Dyspermatismus  refiuus,  in  which  the  semen  is 
thrown  back  into  the  urinary  bladder. 

DYSPHA'GIA.  (From  &vs,  with  difficulty,  and 
<j>ayu),  to  eat.)  A  difficulty  of  deglutition.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  Good's  Nosology,  embracing  five  species 
Dysphagia  constricta ;  atonica;  globosa  ;  uvulosa' 
li?iguosa. 

DYSPHO'NIA.  (From  Svc,  bad,  and  <Aa>w,,  the 
voice.)  A  difficulty  of  speaking.  Dissonant  voice. 
I  he  sound  of  the  voice  imperfect  or  depraved.  A  ge- 
nus of  disease  in  Good's  Nosology,  embracing  three 
species  Dysphonia  susurrans,  pubcrans,  and  immo- 
dulata. 

DYSPHORIA.  (From  Svc,  and  Qopm,  gesto) 
Restlessness.  A  genus  of  disease  in  Good's  Nosology 
it  has  two  species,  Dysphorca  simplex  and  anxietas    ' 

DYSPNCE'A.  (From  Svc,  difficult,  and  *««,  to 
breathe.)  Dyspnoon.  Difficult  respiration,  without 
sense  of  stricture,  and  accompanied  with  couah 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  order  Spasmi  of 
Cullen.    He  distinguishes  eight  species. 

1.  Dyspnata  catarrhalis,  when  with  a  cough  there 
are  copious  discharges  of  viscid  mucus,  called  also 
asthma  catarrhale,  pneumodes,  pneumonicum  and 
pituitosum.  ' 

2.  Dyspnata  sicca,  when  there  is  a  cough  without 
any  considerable  discharge.  "'«ui 

3.  Dyspnaa  atrea,  when  the  disease  is  much  In 
creased  by  slight  changes  of  the  weather. 
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4.  Dyspnoea  terrea,  when  earthy  or  calculous  mat- 
ters are  spit  up. 

5.  Dyspnata  aquosa,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
unne  and  (edematous  feet,  without  the  other  symptoms 
of  a  dropsy  in  the  chest. 

6.  Dyspnmapinguedinosa,  from  corpulency. 

7.  Dyspnoea  thoracic.a,  when  parts  surrounding  the 
chest  are  injured,  or  deformed. 

8.  Dyspnaia]  extrinseca,  from  manifest  external 
causes. 

Dy'bpnoon.    See  Dyspnoea. 

DYSTHETICA.  (AvaOertKa,  an  ill-conditioned 
Btate  of  the  body.)  The  name  of  the  fourth  order  of 
the  class  Hamatica  in  Good's  Nosology.  Cachexies. 
Its  genera  are  Plethora  ;  Hamorrhagia ;  Marasmus  ; 
Struma  ;  Carcinus  ;  Lues  ;  Elephantius  ;  Bucnemia  ; 
Catacausis ;  iPorphyra ;  Ezangia;  Gangrena;  Ulcus. 

DYSTHY'MIA.  (From  6vs,  bad,  and  Qvuos,  mind.) 
Insanity. 

DYSTO'CHIA.  (From  &vg,  with  difficulty,  and 
t«c7u>,  to  bring  forth.)    Difficult  labour. 

DYSTCECHIASIS.  (From  5vs,  bad,  and  $oixo{,  or- 
der.) An  irregular  disposition  of  the  hairs  in  the  eyelids. 

DYSU'RIA.  (From  Svs,  difficulty,  and  ovoov,  urine.) 
Stillicidium ;  Ardor  urinte  ;  Culbicio.  A  Suppression 
or  difficulty  in  discharging  the  urine.  A  total  suppres- 
sion is  called  ischuria ;  a  partial  suppression,  dysuria : 
and  this  may  be  with  or  without  boat.  When  there 
are  frequent,  painful,  or  uneasy  urgings  to  discharge  the 
urine,  and  it  passes  off  only  by  drops,  or  in  very  small 
quantities,  the  disease  is  called  strangury.  When  a 
sense  of  pain,  or  heat,  attends  the  discharge,  it  passes 
with  difficulty,  and  is  styled  ardor  urinre,  heat  of  the 
urine.  The  dysuria  is  acute,  or  chronic.  Dr.  (Jullen 
places  this  disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Epis- 
chescs,  containing  six  species : 

1.  Dysuria  ardens,  with  a  sense  of  heat,  without 
any  manifest  disorder  of  the  bladder. 

2.  Dysuria  spasmodica,  from  spasm. 
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3.  Dysuria  compressionis,  from  a  compression  of 
the  neighbouring  parts. 

4.  Dysuria  phlogistica,  from  violent  inflammation, 
a.  JJysuna  calculusa,  from  stone  in  the  bladder. 

o.  Dysuria  mucosa,  from  an  abundant  secretion  of 
mucus. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  these  diseases  are,  an 
innammation  of  the  urethra,  occasioned  either  by  ve- 
nereal sores,  or  by  the  use  of  acrid  injections,  tumour, 
ulcer  of  the  prostate  gland,  inflammation  of  the  kid- 
neys, or  bladder,  considerable  enlargements  of  the 
hemorrhoidal  veins,  a  lodgment  of  indurated  faxes  in 
the  rectum,  spasm  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the 
absorption  ot  cantharides,  applied  externally  or  taken 
lnteruatly,  and  excess  in  drinking  either  spirituous  or 
vin»us  liquors  ;  but  particles  of  gravel,  sticking  at  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  or  lodging  in  the  urethra,  and 
thereby  producing  irritation,  prove  the  most  frequent 
cause.  Gouty  matter  falling  on  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, will  sometimes  occasion  these  complaints. 

In  dysury,  there  is  a  frequent  inclination  to  make  wa- 
ter, with  a  smarting  pain,  heat,  and  difficulty  in  void- 
ing it,  together  with  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  region  of 
the  bladder.  The  symptoms  often  vary,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to  it.  If  it 
proceeds  from  a  calculus  in  the  kidney  or  ureter,  be- 
sides the  affections  mentioned,  it  will  be  accompanied 
with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  acute  pains  in  the  loins  and 
region  of  the  ureter  and  kidney  of  the  side  affected. 
YVhcn  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  gravel  in  the  urethra, 
is  the  cause,  an  acute  pain  will  be  felt  at  the  end  of 
the  penis,  particularly  on  voiding  the  last  drops  of 
urine,  and  the  stream  of  water  will  either  be  divided 
into  two,  or  be  discharged  in  a  twisted  manner,  not 
unlike  a  corkscrew.  If  a  sciirhus  of  the  prostate 
gland  has  occasioned  the  suppression  or  difficulty  of 
urine,  a  hard  indolent  tumour,  unattended  with  any 
acute  pain,  may  readily  be  felt  in  the  perinaeum,  or  by 
introducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum. 
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J^AGLE  STONE,  An  argillaceous  iron  stone. 
■*-*  EAR.  Auris.  The  ear  is  the  organ  of  hearing. 
It  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  head,  and  is  divided  into 
external  and  internal  ear.  The  auricula,  or  pinna, 
commonly  called  the  ear,  constitutes  the  external  part. 
It  is  of  a  greater  or  less  size,  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Its  external  face,  which,  in  a  well-formed 
ear,  is  a  little  anterior,  presents  five  eminences,  the 
helix,  anti-helix,  tragus,  anti-tragus,  lobula ;  and 
three  cavities,  those  of  the  helix,  fossa  navicularis, 
concha. 

The  pinna  is  formed  of  a  fibrous  cartilage,  elastic 
and  pliant;  the  skin  which  covers  it  is  thin  and  dry ; 
adheres  to  the  fibre-cartilage  by  a  cellular  tissue,  which 
is  compact,  and  contains  very  little  adipose  substance: 
the  lobule  alone  contains  it  in  considerable  quantity. 
There  are  seen  under  the  skin  a  number  of  sebaceous 
follicles,  which  furnish  a  micaceous  white  matter, 
that  produces  the  polish  and  suppleness  of  the  skin. 

There  are  also  seen,  upon  the  different  projections 
of  the  cartilaginous  ear,  certain  muscular  fibres,  to 
which  the  name  of  muscles  have  been  given,  but  which 
are  only  vestigia.  The  pinna,  receiving  many  vessels 
and  nerves,  is  very  sensible,  and  easily  becomes  red. 
It  is  fixed  to  the  head  by  the  cellular  tissue,  and  by 
muscles,  which  are  called  according  to  their  position, 
anterior,  superior,  and  posterior.  These  muscles  are 
much  developed  in  many  animals :  in  man  they  may 
be  considered  as  simple  vestiges. 

The  meatus  auditorius  extends  from  the  concha  to 
the  membrane  of  the  tympanum;  its  length,  variable 
according  to  age,  is  from  ten  to  twelve  lines  in  the 
adult;  it  is  narrower  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends; 
it  presents  a  slight  curve  above,  and  in  front,  lis  ex- 
ternal orifice  is  commonly  covered  with  hairs,  like  the 
entrance  to  the  other  cavities.  It  is  composed  of  an 
osseous  part,  of  a  fibrocartilaginous  substance,  which 
is  confounded  with  that  of  the  pinna,  of  a  fibrous  part, 
which  completes  it  above.  The  skin  sinks  into  it,  be- 
coming thinner,  and  terminates  in  covering  the  exter- 
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low  this  skin  exist  a  great  number  of  sebaceous  fol- 
licles, which  furnish  the  cerumen,  a  yellow,  bitter 
matter. 

The  middle  ear  comprehends  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum,  the  little  bones  which  are  contained  in 
this  cavity,  the  mastoid  cells,  the  Eustachian  tube,  &c. 

The  tympanum  is  a  cavity  which  separates  the  ex- 
ternal from  the  internal  ear.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  por- 
tion of  a  cylinder,  but  a  little  irregular.  Its  external 
partition  presents,  on  the  upper  part,  the  fenestra  ovalis, 
which  communicates  with  the  vestibule,  and  which 
is  formed  by  a  membrane  ;  immediately  below,  a  pro- 
jection which  is  called  promontory ;  below  this  projec- 
tion, a  little  groove,  which  lodges  a  small  nerve ;  still 
lower,  an  opening  called  the  fenestra  rotunda,  which 
corresponds  to  the  external  winding  of  the  cochlea : 
and  which  is  also  shut  by  a  membrane.  The  external 
side  presents  the  membrana  tympani.  This  membrane 
is  directed  obliquely  downward  and  inward ;  it  is  bent, 
very  slender  and  transparent,  covered  on  the  outside 
by  a  continuation  of  the  skin,  on  the  inside  by  the 
narrow  membrane  which  covers  the  tympanum ;  it  is 
also  covered  on  this  side  by  the  nerve  called  chorda 
tympani:  its  centre  serves  as  a  point  of  fixation  for 
the  extremity  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus ;  its  cir- 
cumference is  fixed  to  the  bony  extremity  of  the  mea- 
tus auditorius :  it  adheres  equally  in  every  point,  and 
presents  no  opening  that  might  admit  a  communica- 
tion between  the  external  and  middle  car.  Its  tissue 
is  dry,  brittle,  and  has  nothing  analogous  In  the  animal 
economy;  there  are  neither  fibres,  vessels,  nor  nerves, 
found  in  it.  The  circumference  of  the  tympanum  pre- 
sents, in  the  forepart,  1st,  The  opening  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  by  which  the  cavity  communicates  with 
the  superior  part  of  the  pharynx ;  2dly,  The  opening 
by  which  the  tendon  of  the  internal  muscle  of  the 
malleus  enters.  Behind  are  seen,  1st,  The  opening  of 
the  mastoid  cells,— irregular  winding  cavities,  which 
are  formed  in  the  mastoid  process,  and  which  are  al- 
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ways  filled  with  air ;  2dly,  Tiie  pyramid,  a  little  hollow 
projection,  which  lodges  (he  muscle  of  the  stapes; 
3dly,  The  opening  by  which  the  chorda  tympani  enters 
into  the  hollow  of  the  tympanum.  Below,  the  tympa- 
num presents  a  slit,  called  glenoid,  by  which  the  ten- 
don of  the  anterior  muscle  of  the  malleus  enters,  and 
the  chorda  tympani  passes  out,  and  goes  to  unite  itself 
with  the  lingual  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair. 

Above,  the  circumference  presents  only  a  few  small 
openings,  by  which  blood-vessels  pass.  The  cavity  of 
the  tympanum,  and  all  the  canals  which  end  there,  are 
covered  with  a  very  slender  mucous  membrane :  this 
cavity,  which  is  always  full  of  air,  contains  besides 
four  small  bones,  (the  malleus,  incus,  os  orbicularc, 
and  stapes,)  which  form  a  chain  from  the  incmhrnna 
tympani  to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  where  the  base  of  the 
stapes  is  fixed.  There  are  some  little  muscles- for  the 
purpose  of  moving  this  osseous  chain,  of  stretching 
and  slackening  the  membranes  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached :  thus,  the  internal  muscle  of  the  malleus  draws 
it  forward,  bends  the  chain  in  this  direction,  and 
stretches  the  membranes;  the  anterior  muscle  pro- 
duces the  contrary  eflect :  it  is  also  supposed  that  the 
small  muscle  which  is  placed  in  the  pyramid,  and 
which  is  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  stapes,  may  give 
a  slight  tension  to  the  chain,  in  drawing  it  towards 
itself. 

The  internal  ear,  or  labyrinth,  is  composed  of  the 
cochlea,  of  the  semicircular  canals,  and  of  the  ves- 
tibule. 

The  cochlea  is  a  bony  cavity,  in  form  of  a  spiral, 
from  which  it  has  taken  its  name.  This  cavity  is  di- 
vided into  two  others,  called  the  gyri  of  the  cochlea, 
and  which  are  distinguished  into  external  and  internal. 
The  partition  which  separates  them  is  a  plate  set  edge- 
ways, and  which  in  its  whole  length  is  partly  bony, 
and  partly  membranous.  The  external  gyration  com- 
municates by  the  fenestra  rotunda  with  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum ;  the  internal  gyration  ends  in  the  ves- 
tibule. 

The  semicircular  canals  are,  three  cylindrical  cavi- 
ties, bent  in  a  semicircular  form,  two  of  which  are 
disposed  horizontally,  and  the  others  vertically.  These 
canals  terminate  by  their  extremities  in  the  vestibule. 
They  contain  bodies  of  a  gray  colour,  the  extremities 
of  which  are  terminated  by  swellings. 

The  vestibule  is  the  central  cavity,  the  point  of  union 
of  all  the  others.  It  communicates  with  the  tympa- 
num by  the  fenestra  ovalis,  with  the  internal  gyration 
of  the  cochlea,  with  the  semicircular  canals,  and  with 
the  internal  meatus  auditorius,  by  a  great  number  of 
little  openings, 

The  whole  of  the  cavities  of  the  internal  ear  are 
hollowed  out  of  the  hardest  part  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone :  they  are  covered  with  an  ex- 
tremely thin  membrane,  and  are  full  of  a  very  thin  and 
limpid  fluid,  called  Liquor  of  Cotunnius,  which  can 
flow  out  by  two  narrow  apertures,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  aquaducts  of  the  cochlea,  and  of  the  vestibule : 
they  contain,  besides,  the  acoustic  nerve. 

The  acoustic  nerve  proceeds  from  the  fourth  ventri- 
cle; it  enters  into  the  labyrinth  by  the  boles  that  the 
internal  auditory  meatus  presents  in  its  bottom.  Hav- 
ing entered  into  the  vestibule,  it  separates  itself  into  a 
number  of  branches,  one  of  which  remains  in  the  ves- 
tibule, another  enters  into  the  cochlea,  and  two  go  to 
tue  semicircular  canals.  Scarpa  has  very  minutely 
described  the  distribution  of  these  different  branches 
in  the  cavities  of  the  internal  ear. 

In  terminating  this  short  description,  we  remark 
that  the  internal  and  middle  ear  are  traversed  by 
several  nervous  threads,  the  presence  of  which  is,  per- 
haps, useful  to  hearing.  It  is  known  that  the  facial 
nerve  proceeds  a  considerable  space  in  a  canal  of  the 
petrous  portion.  In  this  canal  it  receives  a  small 
thread  of  the  vidian  nerve ;  it  furnishes  the  chorda 
tympani,  which  attaches  itself  to  this  membrane. 
There  are  two  other  nervous  inosculations  iii  the  ear; 
to  one  of  which  Ribes  called  the  attention  of  anato- 
mists not  long  since ;  the  other  was  recently  discovered 
by  Jacobson. 

Ear-wax.    See  Cerumen  aurium. 

Eari'tes.    Haematites,  or  blood-stone. 

EARTH.     Terra.    Although  there  seems  to  be  an 

almost  infinite  variety  of  earthy  substances  scattered 

on  the  surface  of  this  globe,  yet  when  we  examine 

them  with  a  chemical  eye,  wc  find,  not  without  sur- 
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prise,  that  all  the  earth  and  stoma  winch  wc  tread  un- 
der our  feet,  and  which  compose  die  largest  rocks,  n« 
well  as  the  numerous  different  specimens  which  adorn 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  are  composed  of  a  very 
few  simple  or  elementary  earths.  "  Analysis  has 
shown,  that  the  various  stony  or  pulverulent  masses, 
which  form  our  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains,  might 
be  considered  as  resulting  from  the  combination  or  in- 
termixture, in  various  numbers  and  proportions,  of 
nine  primitive  earths,  to  which  the  following  names 
were  given : 

J.  Barytes.  2.  Strontites.  3.  Lime.  4.  Magnesia. 
5.  Alumina,  or  clay.  6.  Silica.  7.  Glucina.  8.  Zir- 
conia.    9.  Yttria. 

Alkalies,  acids,  metallic  ores,  and  native  metals, 
were  supposed  to  be  of  an  entirely  dissimilar  consti- 
tution. 

The  brilliant  discovery  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1808,  of 
the  metallic  bases  of  polassa,  soda,  barytes,  strontites, 
and  lime,  subverted  the  ancient  ideas  regarding  the 
earths,  and  taught  us  to  regard  them  as  all  belonging, 
by  most  probable  analogies,  to  the  metallic  class. 

To  the  above  nine  earthy  substances,  Berzelius  has 
lately  added  a  tenth,  which  he  calls  thorina.  What- 
ever may  be  the  revolutions  of  chemical  nomenclature, 
mankind  will  never  cease  to  consider  as  earths,  those 
solid  bodies  composing  the  mineral  strata,  which  are 
incombustible,  colourless,  not  convertible  into  metals 
by  all  the  ordinary  methods  of  reduction,  or  when  re- 
duced by  scientific  refinements,  possessing  but  an 
evanescent  metallic  existence,  and  which  either  alone, 
or  at  least  when  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  are  in- 
sipid and  insoluble  in  water. 

Earth,  absorbent.    See  Absorbent. 

Earth,  aluminous.    See  Alumina. 

Earth,  animal  calcareous.  This  term  is  applied  to 
crab's-claws,  &x.  which  contain  calcareous  earth,  and 
are  obtained  from  the  animal  kingdom. 

Earth,  argillaceous.    See  Alumina. 

Earth-bath.  A  remedy  recommended  by  some 
writers  on  the  continent,  as  a  specific  in  consumption. 

Earth,  bolar.     See  Bole. 

Earth, fullers'.  Cimoliapurpurescens.  A  compact 
bolar  earth,  commonly  of  a  grayish  colour.  It  is  some- 
times applied  by  the  common  people  to  inflamed 
breasts,  legs,  &c.  with  a  view  of  cooling  them. 

Earth,  heavy.    See  Barytes. 

Earth,  Japan.    See  Acacia  catechu. 

Earth,  mineral  calcareous.  Those  calcareous  earths 
which  are  obtained  from  the  mineral  kingdom.  The 
term  is  applied  in  opposition  to  those  obtained  from 
animals. 

Earth-nut.     See  Bunium  bulbocastanum. 

Earth,  sealed.  Terra  sigilluta.  Little  cakes  of 
earths,  which  are  stamped  with  impressions.  They 
were  formerly  in  high  estimation  as  absorbents,  but 
now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Earth-worm.    See  Lumbricus  terrestris. 

Eaton's  styptic.  French  brandy  highly  impreg- 
nated with  calcined  green  vitriol.  A  remedy  for 
checking  haemorrhages. 

[EATON,  Amos,  professor  in  the  Rensselaer  school, 
at  Troy,  in  the  state  of  New-York.  Although  Pro- 
fessor Eaton  is  still  living,  we  deem  it  but  justice  to 
say,  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  inde- 
fatigable votaries  of  natural  science  in  the  slate.  He 
has  lectured  a  number  of  years  at  Albany  and  Troy, 
on  botany,  mineralogy,  and  geology.  He  has  publish- 
ed a  valuable  Manual  of  Ilotany  for  the  Northern 
States,  a  Geological  Section  of  the  Country  from  Bos- 
ton to  Lake  Erie,  and  a  pamphlet,  containing  a  "  Ge- 
ological Nomenclature  for  North  America."  He  has 
been  employed  for  seven  years  past,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  in  travelling 
over  different  parts  of  the  state  of  New- York,  and 
those  adjoining,  and  in  making  geological  surveys  and 
examinations  of  strata.  He  has  probably  done  more 
in  this  way  than  any  geologist  in  the  country.  He 
promises  to  publish  a  System  of  American  Geology,  in 
which  will  be  displayed  some  peculiarities  of  the  for- 
mations in  this  country,  and  show  how  they  differ 
from  those  of  the  Eastern  continent.    A.] 

Eau-de-luce.     See  Spiritus  ammonia  succinatus. 

Eau-de-rabel.  This  is  composed  of  one  part  of 
sulphurous  acid  to  three  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  It 
s  much  used  in  France,  when  diluted,  in  the  cure  of 
igonorrhceas,  leucorrhoja,  &c. 
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Eai'scus.  See  Hibiscus  abclmoschus. 
EBULLI'TION.  {Ebullitio.  From  ebullio,  to 
bubble  up.)  Boiling.  This  consists  in  the  change 
which  a  fluid  undergoes  from  a  state  of  liquidity  to 
that  of  an  elastic  iluid,  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  which  dilates  and  converts  it  into 
vapour. 

E'BULUS.  (From  ebullio,  to  make  boil :  so  called 
because  of  its  .supposed  use  in  purifying  the  humours 
of  the  body.)     See  Sambucus  ebulus. 

Ecbo'lica.  (From  etcSaWw,  to  cast  out.)  Medi- 
cines which  cause  abortion. 

Ecbo'lios.  (From  acBaWa,  to  cast  out.)  Miscar- 
riage. 

Ecbra'smata.  (From  fxSpafw,  to  be  very  hot.) 
Ecchymata.  Painful  fiery  pimples  in  the  face,  or  sur- 
face of  the  body. 

Ecbra'smus.  (From  t/cfipa^w,  to  become  hot.)  Fer- 
mentation. 

Ecbyrso'mata.  (Prom  «,  and  (ivpsa,  the  skin.) 
Protuberances  of  the  bones  at  the  joints,  which  appear 
through  the  skin. 

Eccuvlo'ma.     (From  «,  and  xv^°s>  juice.)    An 
extract. 
Ecchy'mata 

mala. 

KCCIIYMO'MA.      (Exxv^Wjua ;    from   skxvw,  to 
pour  out.)     Ecchymosis;  Crustula;    Sugillatio.     Ex- 
travasation.    A  black  and  blue  swelling,  either  from  a 
bruise  or  spontaneous  extravasation  of  blood.    A  ge- 
nus of  disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Tumorcs 
of  (,'ullen. 
Ecchymoma  arteriosus.    The  false  aneurism. 
ECCHYMOSIS.     See  Ecchymoma. 
E'CCLISIS.      (From  ek/cAiw,  to  turn  aside.)    A 
luxation  or  dislocation. 

E  i  <  OPE.  (From  ckkokIu,  to  cut  off.)  The  cut- 
ting off  any  part. 

Ecco'peus.  (From  tKKoir*}u>,  to  cut  off.)  An  an- 
cient instrument!  the  raspatory,  used  in  trepanning. 

ECCOPRO'TIC.  (Eccoproticus ;  from  «,  and  ko- 
irp«5,  dung.)  An  opening  medicine,  the  operation  of 
which  is  very  gentle  ;  such  as  manna,  senna,  &c. 

ECCRINOCRI  TICA.  (From  tfc/cpivu,  to  secrete, 
and  xpivot,  to  judge.)  Judgments  formed  from  the  se- 
cretions. 

ECCRINOLO'GIA.  (From  cKxpivo),  to  secrete,  and 
Xoyof,  a  discourse.)  Eccrinologica.  The  doctrine  of 
secretions. 

E'CCRISIS.  (From  ciatpivw,  to  secrete.)  A  secre- 
tion of  any  kind. 

ECCR1T1CA.  (From  tKKpivut,  to  secern,  or  strain 
off.)  Dr.  Good  applies  this  name  to  a  class  of  diseases 
of  the  excernent  system.  It  has  tlirt-e  orders,  viz.  Me- 
sotica,  Cat.otica,  Acrotica. 

ECCYESIS.  (From  «,  and  ku^o-ij,  grafUUm.) 
Extra-uterine  fcetation.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  dis- 
eases in  Good's  Nosology.  It  has  three  species :  Ec- 
cyrsis  oriintr,  titbalis,  abdominalis. 
ECCYMO'SIS.  See  Ecchymoma. 
r,  t  ihiKA.  (From  oockpw,  to  excoriate.)  An  exco- 
riation: and  particularly  used  for  an  excoriation  of 
the  urethra. 

Ecbo'ria.  (From  «<5tp<d,  to  excoriate.)  Medicines 
which  excoriate  and  burn  through  the  skin. 

Eciieco'llom.  (From  cxw,  to  have,  and  mX\a, 
glue.)     Echccollum.    Any  topical  glutinous  remedy. 

Euhetro  sis.  So  Hippocrates  calls  the  white 
briony. 

ECHINATUS.  Bristly.  Applied  in  botany  to  any 
thing  beset  with  bristles,  as  the  pod  of  Glycyrrhiia 
echinata,  and  to  the  gourd  seed-vessel,  or  pepo. 

Echini'des.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  mentioned  as  what 
he  used  for  purging  the  womb  with. 

E(  HI.YOPHTHA'LMIA.  (From  cvtvoc,  a  hedge- 
hog, and  o<pda\uia,  an  inflammation  of  the  eye.)  An 
inllammation  of  that  part  of  the  eyelids,  where  the 
hairs  bristle  out  like  the  quills  of  an  echinus,  or  hedge- 
hog. 

ECHINOPO'DIUM.  (From  ex»os>  a  hedge-hog, 
and  irovs ,  a  foot ;  so  named  because  its  flowers  resem- 
ble the  foot  of  an  urchin.)  A  species  of  broom  or 
genista. 

ECHI'NOPS.    (From  tvivot,  as  beset  with  prickles.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.     Class,  Syngenesia ; 
Order,  Polygamta  segregate. 
EctHNors  gmiRocKi'UAH-s.   The  systematic  name 
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of  the  globe-thistle.  Crocodilion;  Jlcanthatruca; 
Scabiosa  carduifolia  ;  Sphctroccpliala  elatis  ;  Echino- 
pus.  It  is  raised  in  our  gardens.  The  root  and  seeds 
are  moderately  diuretic,  but  not  used. 

Echi'nopus.     See  Echinops. 

ECHINUS.  1.  The  hedge-hog,  or  Erinaceus  Eu- 
ropceus  of  Linnaeus. 

2.  A  genus  in  the  Linntean  system,  included  in  the 
molusca  order  of  vermes. 

3.  The  calcareous  petrifaction  of  the  sea  hedge-hog. 

4.  The  prominent  points  on  the  surface  of  the  pticus, 
or  upper  part  of  the  mushroom  tribe,  are  called  echini. 
See  Fungus. 

ECHIOIDES.  (From  cX'S,  a  viper,  and  £i5o{,  re- 
semblance.) The  trivial  name  of  some  plants,  from 
their  supposed  resemblance  to  the  Echium. 

ECHIUM.  (From  txu,  a  viper  ;  so  called  because 
it  was  said  to  heal  the  stings  of  vipers.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Fen- 
taiidria  ;  Order,  Monogyniu.    Viper's  bugloss. 

Echium  .kgyptiacum.  Wall  bugloss.  The  Aspe- 
rugo  mgyptiaca,  the  root  of  which  is  sudorific,  and  is 
used  with  oil  as  a  dressing  for  wounds. 

E'CHOS.  Hx»S-  Sound.  In  Hippocrates,  it  signi- 
fies the  same  as  the  tinnitus  aurium,  or  noise  in  the 
ears. 

E'CHYSIS.  (From  t.%v(a-,  to  pour  out.)  A  fainting 
orswoonini:. 

ECLA'MPSIA.  (From  ticXau™,  to  shine.  See 
F.clainpsis. 

ECLA'MPSIS.  (From  tKAa/rrrw,  to  shine.  Eclamp 
sia.  It  signifies  a  splendour,  brightness,  effulgence, 
flashing  of  light,  scintillation.  It  is  a  flashing  light,  or 
those  sparklings  which  strike  the  eyes  of  epileptic  pa- 
tients. Cuelius  Aurelianus  calls  them  circuit  ignci, 
scintillations,  or  fiery  circles.  Though  only  a  symp- 
tom of  the  epilepsy,  Hippocrates  puts  it  for  epilepsy 
itself. 

ECLE'CTIC.  (Eclcclicvs  ;  from  ricXsyu,  to  select.) 
Archigenes  and  some  others  selected  from  all  otlier 
sects  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  best  and  moat 
rational ;  hence  they  were  called  Eclectics,  and  their 
medicine  Eclectic  medicine. 

ECLE'CTOS.  (From  ck\ux^<  to  lick  up.  A  linc- 
tus,  or  soft  medicine,  like  an  electuary,  to  be  licked  ii|>. 

ECLE'GMA.  (From  £<cA£ix<Ji  to  lick.)  A  Imcius, 
or  form  of  medicine  made  by  the  incorporation  of  oils 
with  syrups,  and  which  is  to  be  taken  upon  a  liquor- 
ice stick. 

E'CLYSIS.  (From  exXuco,  to  dissolve.)  A  uni- 
versal faintnese. 

ECMA'GMA.  (From  tKjiaaaw,  to  form  together.) 
A  mass  of  substances  kneaded  together. 

ECl'El'IE'MENOS.  (From  cK-itgw,  to  press  out.) 
An  ulcer  wiih  protuberating  lips. 

ECPII  LYSIS.  (JS.k<I>\voic;  from  £<r0>«gw,  to  boil,  or 
bubble  up,  or  over.)  A  blain,  or  vesicular  eruption. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  disease  in  Good's  Nosology. 
It  has  four  species,  viz.  Ecphlysis  pompholex,  herpes, 
rhnpia,  and  eczema. 

ECPHRA'CTIC.  (From  tK<ppaoai»,  to  remove  ob- 
structions. That  which  attenuates  tough  humours,  so 
as  to  promote  their  discharge. 

ECPHRA'XIS.  (From  tK<ppa<Tooj,  to  remove  ob 
struction.)  A  perspiration,  an  opening  of  obstructed 
pores. 

ECPIIRONIA.  (E/f#fc)V£,  or  cKtipoovvn,  from  f«- 
d>pwv,  extra  menlem,  out  of  one's  mind.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  in  Good's  Nosology.  Insanity  and  crazi- 
ness.  It  has  two  species:  Ecphronia  melancholia, 
and  Ecphronia  mania. 

E'CPHYAS.  (From  ck,  and  <pvo,  to  produce.)  1. 
An  appendix,  or  excrescence. 

2.  The  appendicula  cceci  vermiformis. 

ECPHYMA.  (From  ik(j>vu>,  educo,  egero.)  A  cu- 
taneous excrescence.  The  name  of  a  genus  ot  diseases 
in  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Eccrilica;  Order,  Acre- 
tia.  It  has  four  species,  viz.  Ecphyma  caruncula,  ver- 
ruca, clavus,  and  callus. 

E'cpiiyse.  (From  ciapvaau),  to  blow  out.)  Flatus 
from  the  bladder  through  the  urethra,  and  from  the 
wound  through  the  vagina. 

Ecpiiysk'sis.  (From  eKdtvoati),  to  breathe  through.) 
A  quick  expulsion  of  the  air  from  the  lungs. 

E 'CPHYSIS.     (From  cuipvu,  to  produce.) 

1.  An  apophysis,  or  appendix. 

2.  A  process. 
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Ecfie'sma.  (From  tKiritfy,  to  press  out.)  A  frac- 
ture of  the  skull,  in  which  the  bones  press  inwardly. 

Ecpie'smos.  (From  eicirugw,  to  press  out.)  A  dis- 
order of  the  eye,  in  which  the  globe  is  almost  pressed 
out  of  the  socket  by  an  afflux  of  humours. 

Ecplero'ma.  (From  anrXvpoto,  to  fill.)  In  Hippo- 
crates they  are  hard  balls  ot  leather,  or  other  sub- 
stances, adapted  to  fill  the  arm-pits,  while  by  the  help 
of  the  heels,  placed  against  the  balls,  and  repressing 
the  same,  the  luxated  os  humeri  is  reduced  into  its 
place. 

ECPLE'XIS.  (From  ciarXriout,  to  terrify  or  astonish.) 
A  stupor,  or  astonishment,  from  sudden  external  acci- 
dents. 

E'cpnoe.  (From  tKirveta,  to  breathe.)  Expiration  ; 
that  partof  respiration  in  which  the  air  is  expelled  from 
the  lungs. 

ECTTO'MA.  (From  cKmnla,  to  fall  out.)  1.  A 
luxation  of  a  bone. 

2.  The  expulsion  of  the  secundines. 

3.  The  falling  off  of  gangrenous  parts. 

4.  A  hernia  in  the  scrotum. 

5.  A  falling  down  of  the  womb. 

Ecpy'ctica.'  (From  tKirvKa^a,  to  condense.)  Medi- 
cines that  render  the  fluids  more  solid. 

ECPYE'JMA.  (From  ck,  and  -nvov,  pus.)  A  collec- 
tion of  pus,  from  the  suppuration  of  a  tumour. 

ECPYESIS.  (From  tKjruw,  to  suppurate.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  food's  Nosology. 
Class,  Eccritica  ;  Order,  Acrotica.  Humid  scalp.  It 
has  four  species,  Ecpycsis  impetigo,  porrigo,  ecthyma, 
scabies. 

Ecre'oma.  (From  eicfnjyvvnt,  to  break.)  A  rup- 
ture. 

Ecre'xis.  (From  tKorfyvvm,  to  break.)  A  rupture. 
Hippocrates  expresses  by  it  a  rupture  or  laceration 
of  the  womb. 

Echry'thmos.  (From  ex,  and  pvd/xos,  harmony.) 
A  term  applied  to  the  pulse,  and  signifies  that  it  is  irre- 
gular. 

E'croe.  (From  tKptw,  to  flow  out.)  An  efflux,  or 
the  course  by  which  any  humour  which  requires 
purging  is  evacuated. 

Ecruelcs.    The  French  for  scrofula. 

E'crysis.  (From  crosiii,  to  flow  out.)  In  Hippo- 
crates it  is  an  efflux  of  the  semen  before  it  receives  the 
conformation  of  a  foetus,  and  therefore  is  called  an 
efflux,  to  distinguish  it  from  abortion. 

ECSARCO'MA.  (From  ck,  and  aap\,  flesh.)  A 
fleshy  excrescence. 

E'CSTASIS.  (Ecstasis,  eos.f.  E(cr«<"5;  fr°m  cfca- 

fat,  to  be  out  of  one's  senses.)  An  ecstasy,  or  trance, 
n  Hippocrates  it  signifies  a  delirium. 

Ecstro'phius.  (From  t^ps^u),  to  invert.)  An 
epithet  for  any  medicine,  that  makes  the  blind  piles 
appear  outwardly. 

Ecthely'nsis.  (From  £/c0£^w<t>,  to  re  nder  effemi- 
nate.) Softness.  It  is  applied  to  the  skin  and  flesh, 
when  lax  and  soft,  and  to  bandages,  when  not  suffi- 
ciently tight. 

Ecthli  iMma.  (From  ckOXiSm,  to  press  out  against.) 
An  ulceration  caused  by  pressure  of  the  skin. 

EcTiiLi'psis.  (From  ckOyiBu),  to  press  out  against.) 
Elision,  or  expression.  It  is  spoken  of  swelled  eyes, 
when  they  dart  forth  sparks  of  light. 

E'CTHYMA.  (Ecthyma,  atis.  n.  ck9vuv,  to  rage,  or 
break  forth  with  fury.)  A  pustule  or  cutaneous  erup- 
tion. 

Ectillo'tica.  (From  ckJiWw,  to  pull  out.)  Medi- 
cines which  eradicate  tubercles  or  corns,  or  destroy 
superfluous  hair. 

ECTO'PIA.  (From  ck"]oitos,  out  of  place.)  Dis- 
placed. 

Ectopije.  (The  plural  of  ectopia.)  Parts  dis- 
placed. An  order  in  the  class  locales  of  Culleu's  No- 
sology.   See  Nosology. 

Ectrapeloga'stros.  (From  tKlptiroiiai,  to  degene- 
rate, and  yaw,  a  belly.)  One  who  has  a  monstrous 
belly,  or  whose  appetite  is  voraciously  large. 

Ectri'mma.  (From«7pi6w,  to  rub  off.)  An  exco- 
riation. In  Hippocrates  it  is  an  exulceration  of  the 
skin  about  the  os  sacrum. 

E'ctrope.  (From  £K7p£irw,  to  divert,  pervert,  or  in- 
vert.) It  is  any  duct  by  which  the  humours  arediverted 
and  drawn  off.  In  P.  /Egineta  it  is  the  same  as  Ectro- 
pium. 

ECTROTnjM.  (From  etflpcirj,  to  evert.)  An 
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eversion  of  the  eyelids,  so  that  their  internal  surface 
is  outermost. 

There  are  two  species  of  this  disease:  one  produced 
by  an  unnatural  swelling  of  the  lining  of  the  eyelids, 
which  not  only  pushes  their  edges  from  the  eyeball,  but 
also  presses  thein  so  forcibly,  that  they  become  everted ; 
tfae  olher  arising  from  a  contraction  of  ■  iio  skin  cover- 
ing the  eyelid,  or  of  that  in  the  vicinity,  by  which 
means  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  is  first  removed  for  some 
distance  from  the  eye,  and  afterward  turned  com- 
pletely outward,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  aflect 
ed  eyelid. 

The  morbid  swelling.of  the  lining  of  the  eyelids, 
which  causes  the  first  species  of  ectropium,  arises 
mostly  from  a  congenital  laxity  of  this  membrane, 
afterward  increased  by  chronic  ophthalmies,  particu- 
larly of  a  scrofulous  nature,  in  relaxed,  unhealthy 
subjects ;  or  else  the  disease  originates  from  the  small- 
pox affecting  the  eyes. 

While  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  lower  eyelid,  as 
it  most  commonly  is,  the  lining  of  this  part  may  be  ob- 
served rising  in  the  form  of  a  semilunar  fold,  of  a  pale 
red  colour  like  the  fungous  granulations  of  wounds, 
and  intervening  between  the  eye  and  eyelid,  which  lat- 
ter it  in  some  measure  everts.  When  the  swelling  is 
afterward  occasioned  by  the  lining  of  both  the  eye- 
lids, the  disease  assumes  an  annular  shape,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  the  eyeball  seems  sunk,  while  the  circum- 
ference of  the  ring  presses  and  everts  the  edges  of  the 
two  eyelids,  so  as  to  cause  both  great  uneasiness  and 
deformity.  In  each  of  the  above  cases,  on  pressing  the 
skin  of  the  eyelids  with  the  point  of  the  finger,  it  be- 
comes manifest  that  they  are  very  capable  of  being 
elongated,  and  would  readily  yield,  so  as  entirely  to 
cover  the  eyeball,  were  they  not  prevented  by  the  in- 
tervening swelling  of  their  membranous  lining. 

Besides  the  very  considerable  deformity  which  the 
disease  produces,  it  occasions  a  continual  discharge  of 
tears  over  the  cheek,  and,  what  is  worse,  a  dryness  of 
the  eyeball,  frequent  exasperated  attacks  of  chronic 
ophthalmy,  incapacity  to  bear  the  light,  and,  lastly 
opacity  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 

The  second  species  of  ectropium,  or  that  arising 
from  a  contraction  of  the  integuments  of  the  eyelids, 
or  neighbouring  parts,  is  not  unfrequently  a  conse- 
quence of  puckered  scars,  produced  by  a  confluent 
small-pox,  deep  burns,  or  the  excision  of  cancerous  or 
encysted  tumours,  without  saving  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  skin;  or,  lastly,  the  disorder  is  the  effect  of  malig- 
nant carbuncles,  or  any  kind  of  wound  attended  with 
much  loss  of  substance.  Each  of  these  causes  is  quite 
enough  to  bring  on  such  a  contraction  of  the  skin  of 
the  eyelids  as  to  draw  the  parts  towards  the  arches  of 
the  orbits,  so  as  to  remove  them  from  the  eyeball,  and- 
turn  their  edges  outward.  No  sooner  has  this  circum- 
stance happened,  than  it  is  often  followed  by  another 
one  equally  unpleasant,  namely,  a  swelling  of  the  in- 
ternal membrane  of  the  affected  eyelids,  which  after- 
ward has  a  great  share  in  completing  the  eversion. 
The  lining  of  the  eyelids,  though  trivially  everted, 
being  continually  exposed  to  the  air,  and  irritation  of 
extraneous  substances,  soon  swells,  and  rises  up  like 
fungus.  One  side  of  this  fungous-like  tumour  covers  a 
part  of  the  eyeball ;  the  other  pushes  the  eyelid  so  con- 
siderably outwards,  that  its  edge  is  not  unfrequently  in 
contact  with  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  The  complaints 
induced  by  this  second  species  of  ectropium  are  the 
same  as  those  brought  on  by  the  first ;  it  being  noticed 
however,  that  in  both  cases,  whenever  the  disease  is 
very  inveterate,  the  fungous  swelling  of  the  inside  of 
the  eyelids  becomes  hard,  and  as  it  were  callous. 

Although,  in  both  species  of  ectropium,  the  lining  of 
the  eyelids  seems  equally  swollen,  yet  the  surgeon  can 
easily  distinguish  to  which  of  the  two  species  the  dis- 
ease belongs.  For,  in  the  first,  the  skin  of  the  eyelids 
and  adjoining  parts,  is  not  deformed  with  scars-  and 
by  pressing  the  everted  eyelid  with  the  point'o'f  the 
finger,  the  part  would  with  ease  cover  the  eye  were  it 
not  for  the  intervening  fungous  swelling.  But  in  the 
second  species  of  ectropium,  besides  the  obvious  cica 
trix  and  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  or  adia 
cent  parts,  when  an  effort  is  made  to  cover  the  ew 
with  the  everted  eyelid,  by  pressing  upon  the  latter  nart 
with  the  point  of  the  finger,  it  does  not  give  wav  so  a  a 
completely  to  cover  the  globe,  as  it  ought  to  do  onlv 
yielding  for  a  certain  extent:  or  it  does  not  move  in  th» 
least  from  its  unnnatural  position,  by  reason  of  th« 
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Integuments  of  the  eyelids  having  been  so  extensively 
destroyed,  that  their  margin  has  become  adherent  ta 
the  arch  of  the  orbit. 

ECTRO'SIS.  (ExrpuCTij ;  from  ckIOp^cku),  to  mis- 
carry.)    A  miscarriage. 

Ectro'tica.  (From  ckJiIpwoku),  to  miscarry.)  Ec- 
tyrotica;  Ectylotica.  Medicines  which  cause  abor- 
tion. 

Ectylo'tica.    See  F.ctillotica. 

Eutyro'tica.     See  Ectrotica. 

ECZE'MA.  (From  £/cgtuj,  to  boil  out.)  Eczcsma.  A 
hot,  painful  eruption,  or  pustule. 

Edk'lphus.  The  prognosis  of  a  disease  from  the 
nature  of  elements. 

EDULCORA'NTIA.  (From  edulco,  to  make  sweet.) 
Edulcorauts.  Medicines  which  puiify  the  fluids,  by 
depriving  them  of  their  acrimony. 

EFFERVESCENCE.  (Effervcscentia ;  from  effer- 
vesco,  to  grow  hot.)  1.  That  agitation  which  is  pro- 
duced by  mixing  substances  together,  which  cause  the 
evolution  of  a  gas. 

2.  A  small  degree  of  ebullition. 

E'ffila,     Freckles. 

EFFLORESCENCE.  (EJjlorescentia ;  from  efflo- 
rrsco,  to  blow  as  a  flower.)  E  In  pathology,  it  is  used 
to  express  a  morbid  redness  of  the  skin,  and  is  gene- 
rally synonymous  with  exanthema. 

2.  In  chemistry.,  it  means  that  effect  which  takes 
place  when  bodies  spontaneously  become  converted 
into  a  dry  powder.  It  is  almost  always  occasioned 
by  the  loss  of  the  water  of  crystallization  in  saline 
bodies. 

3.  In  botany,  it  is  applied  to  express  the  blooming  of 
flowers,  and  the  time  of  flowering. 

EFFLU'VIUM.  (From  effiuo,  to  spread  abroad.) 
See  Contagion. 

Effuactu'ra.  (From  effringo,  to  break  down. j  A 
fracture,  in  which  the  bone  is  much  depressed  by  the 
blow. 

EFFUSION.  (Effusio ;  from  effundo,  to  pour  out.) 
In  pathology  it  means  the  escape  of  any  fluid  out  of 
the  vessel,  or  viscus,  naturally  containing  it,  and  its 
lodgment  in  another  cavity,  in  the  cellular  substance, 
or  in  the  substance  of  parts.  Effusion  also  sometimes 
Bignities  the  morbid  secretion  of  fluids  from  the  ves- 
sels ;  thus  physicians  frequently  speak  of  coagulable 
lymph  being  effused  on  different  surfaces. 

EGERAN.  A  sub-species  of  pyramidal  garnet  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour. 

Ege'ries.  (From  egero,  to  carry  out.)  Egestio. 
An  excretion,  or  evacuation. 

EGG.  Ovum.  The  eggs  of  hens,  and  of  birds  in 
general,  are  composed  of  several  distinct  substances. 
1.  The  shell  or  external  coating,  which  is  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime  .'2,  phosphate  of  lime  .2,  gelatine 
.3.  The  remaining  .23  are  perhaps  water.  2.  A  thin 
white  and  strong  membrane,  possessing  the  usual  cha- 
racters of  animal  substances.  3.  The  white  of  the 
eg*,  for  which,  sec  Aldumen.  4.  The  yelk,  which  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  an  oil  of  the  nature  of  fat  oils, 
united  with  a  portion  of  serous  matter,  sufficient  to 
render  it  diffusible  in  cold  water,  in  the  form  of  an 
emulsion,  and  concrecible  by  heat.  Yelk  of  egg  is 
used  as  the  medium  for  rendering  resins  and  oils  dillu- 
sible  in  water.  The  eggs  of  poultry  are  chiefly  used  as 
food,  the  different  parts  are  likewise  employed  in  phar- 
macy and  in  medicine.  The  calcined  shell  is  esteemed 
as  an  absorbent.  The  oil  is  softening,  and  is  used  ex- 
ternally to  burns  and  chaps.  The  yelk  renders  oil  mis- 
cible  with  water,  and  is  triturated  with  the  same  view 
with  resinous  and  other  substances.  Raw  eggs  have 
been  much  recommended  as  a  popular  remedy  for 
jaundice. 

Eorego'rsis.  (From  typnYopcw,  to  watch.)  A 
watchfulness,  or  want  of  sleep. 

Ei'lamis.  (From  ciXeoi,  to  involve.)  A  membrane 
involving  the  brain. 

Eile'ma.  (From  aXtco,  to  form  convolutions.)  In 
Hippocrates,  it  signifies  painful  convolutions  of  the  in- 
testines from  flatulence.  Sometimes  it  signifies  a  co- 
vering. Vogel  says,  it  is  a  fixed  pain  in  the  bowels,  as 
if  a  nail  was  driven  in. 

Ei'leon.  (From  tiXtu,  to  wind.)  Gorrams  says  it 
is  a  name  of  the  intestinum  ileum. 

Ei'leos.  (From  tiXtw,  to  form  convolutions.)  The 
iliac  passion. 

Ei'sbolk.     (From  en,  into,  and  /3aXXo»,  to  cast.)    It 
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signifies  strictly  an  Injection,  but  is  used  to  expres9  the 
access  of  a  distemper,  or  of  a  particular  paroxysm. 

Ei  spnoe.  (From  £tj,  into,  and  irvtw,  to  breathe.) 
Inspiration  of  air. 

EJACULA  NTIA.  (From  ejaculo,  to  cast  out.) 
Ejaculatona.  The  vessels  which  convey  the  seminal 
matter  secreted  in  the  testicles  to  the  penis.  These 
are  the  epididymis,  and  the  vasa  deferentia ;  the  vesi- 
cuifIS,*;minTaAcs  are  the  receptacles  of  the  semen. 

EJE  C I IO.  (From  ejicio,  to  cast  out.)  Ejection, 
or  the  discharging  of  any  thing  from  the  body. 

Elaca  U4  The  Indian  name  of  a  cathartic  shrub, 
the  Euphorbia  nervifolia,  otXiiDDBMia 

El^a'gnon.  (From  tXoioi/,  oil,  and  ayvos,  chaste.) 
see  Vttex,  agnus  castus. 

El*o'meli.  (From  tXaiov,  oil,  and  uc\i,  honey.) 
A  sweet  purging  oil,  like  honey 

ELJEOSA'CCHARUM.  (From  tXawv,  oil,  and 
oaKxapov,  sugar.)  A  mixture  of  an  essential  oil  with 
sugar. 

El.eoseli'num.    See  Eleosclinum. 

ELAIN.  The  oily  principle  of  solid  fats,  so  named 
by  its  discoverer,  Chevreuil,  who  dissolves  tallow  in 
very  pure  hot  alkohol,  separates  the  stearin  by  crys- 
tallization, and  then  procures  the  elain  by  evaporation 
of  the  spirit.  Braconnot  has  adopted  a  simpler,  and 
probably  a  more  exact  method.  By  squeezing  tallow 
between  the  folds  of  porous  paper,  the  elain  soaks  into 
it,  while  the  stearin  remains.  The  paper  being  then 
soaked  in  water,  and  pressed,  yields  up  its  oily  im- 
pregnation. Elain  has  very  much  the  appearance  and 
properties  of  vegetable  oil.  It  is  liquid  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  00°.  Its  smell  and  colour  are  derived  from 
the  solid  fats  from  which  it  is  extracted. 

["  Mr.  Pictet's  method  of  procuring  elainc,  consists 
in  pouring  upon  oil  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  stirring  the  mixture,  heating  it  slightly  to  sepa- 
rate the  claine  from  the  soap  of  the  steaiiue,  pouring 
it  on  a  cloth,  and  then  separating  by  decantation  the 
eiaine  from  the  excess  of  alkaline  solution. —  Webster's 
Man.  of  Chemistry.     A.] 

Elais  guinee'nsis.  A  species  of  palm  which  grows 
spontaneously  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  but  is  much  cul- 
tivated in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  from  this  tree  that 
the  oil,  called  in  the  West  Indies  Mackaw  fat,  is  ob- 
tained :  and,  according  to  some,  the  palm-oil,  which  is 
considered  as  an  emollient  and  strengthener  of  all 
kinds  of  weakness  of  the  limbs.  It  also  is  recom- 
mended against  bruises,  strains,  cramps,  pains,  swell-, 
ings,  &c. 

Elamdica'tio.  A  method  of  analyzing  mineral 
waters. 

ELAOLITE.    A  subspecies  of  pyramidal  felspar. 
ELAPHOBO'SCUM.      (From  eXa<poi,  a  stag,  and 
Pooko),  to  eat :  so  called,  because  deer  eat  them  greedi- 
ly.)    Bee  Pastinaca. 

ELAPIIOSCO'RODON.  (From  tXaQos,  the  stag, 
and  oicopodov,  garlic.)     Stag's  or  viper's  garlic. 

Ela'sma.  (From  e\avvd>,  to  drive.)  A  lamina  of 
any  kind.     A  clyster-pipe. 

ELASTIC.  {Elasticus;  from  tXa^rj;,  impulsor,  os 
of  t\avveiv,  to  impel,  to  push.)  Springy  ;  having  the 
power  of  returning  to  the  form  from  which  it  has  been 
forced  to  rieviate,  or  from  which  it  is  withheld;  thus, 
a  blade  of  steel  is  said  to  be  elastic,  because  if  it  is 
bent  to  a  certain  degree,  and  then  let  go,  it  will  of  it- 
self return  to  its  former  situation ;  the  same  will  hap- 
pen to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  piece  of  Indian  rubber, 
Sec.  See  Elasticity. 
Elastic  fluid.    See  Gas. 

Elastic  gum.    See  Caoutchouc. 

ELASTICITY.  Elasticitas.  A  force  in  bodies,,  by 
which  they  endeavour  to  restore  themselves  to  the 
posture  from  whence  they  were  displaced  by  any  ex 
ternal  force.  To  solve  this  property,  many  have  re 
course  to  the  universal  law  of  nature,  attraction,  by 
which  the  parts  of  solid  and  firm  bodies  are  caused  t» 
cohere  tocether:  whereby,  when  hard  bodies  are 
struck  or  bent,  so  that  the  component  parts  are  a  little 
moved  from  one  another,  but  not  quite  disjoined  or 
broken  off,  nor  separated  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  the 
power  of  the  attracting  force,  by  which  they  cohere 
together;  they  certainly  must,  on  the  cessation  of  the 
external  violence,  spring  back  with  a  very  great  velo- 
city to  their  former  state.  But  in  this  circumstance, 
the  atmospherical  pressure  will  account  for  it  as  well; 
because  such  a  violence,  if  it  he  not  great  enough  to 
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separate  the  constituent  particles  of  a  body  far  enough 
to  let  in  any  foreign  matter,  must  occasion  many  va- 
cuola  between  the  separated  surfaces,  so  that  upon  the 
removal  of  the  external  force,  they  will  close  again  bj 
the  pressure  of  the  aerial  fluid  upon  the  external  parts, 
i.  e.  the  body  will  come  again  into  its  natural  posture! 
The  included  air,  likewise,  in  most  bodies,  gives  that 
power  of  resilition  upon  their  percussion. 

If  two  bodies  perfectly  elastic  strike,  one  against 
another,  there  wdl  be  or  remain  in  each  the  same  rela- 
tive velocity  as  before,  i.e.  they  will  recede  with  the 
same  velocity  as  they  met  togel  her.  For  the  compress- 
ive force,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  stroke  in  any  given 
bodies,  arises  from  the  relative  velocity  of  those  bodies, 
and  is  proportional  to  it,  and  bodies  perfectly  elustic 
will  restore  themselves  completely  to  the  figure  they 
had  before  the  shock;  or,  in  other  words,  the  resti- 
tutive  force  is  equal  to  the  compressive,  and  therefore 
must  be  equal  to  the  force  with  which  they  came  to- 
gether, and  consequently  they  must,  by  elasticity,  re- 
cede again  from  each  other  with  the  same  velocity. 
Hence,  taking  equal  times  before  and  after  the  shock, 
the  distances  between  the  bodies  will  be  equal:  and 
therefore  the  distances  of  them  from  the  common  cen- 
tre of  gravity  will,  in  the  same  times,  he  equal.  And 
hence  the  laws  of  percussion  of  bodies  perfectly  elastic 
are  easily  deduced. 

ELATERIUM.  (From  tXavvu,  to  stimulate  or 
agitate:  so  named  from  its  great  purgative  qualities.) 
See  Momordica  elateriuni. 

["The  Momordica  elatcrium  is  a  perennial  plant, 
growing  spontaneously  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
fruit,  which  is  botanically  allied  to  the  cucumber  and 
melon,  has  the  curious  property  of  separating  itself, 
when  ripe,  from  its  stalk,  and  ejecting  its  seeds  with 
great  force  through  an  opening  in  the  base,  where  the 
stalk  was  attached.  The  medicinal  property  resides 
chiefly  in  the  juice  at  the  centre  of  the  fruit,  and  about 
the  seeds.  The  drug  called  Elateriuni  in  our  Phar- 
macopoeia, and  which  the  London  College  have,  with 
some  latitude  of  application,  called  an  extract,  is  the 
sediment  which  subsides  from  the  juice  of  the  fruit 
after  it  has  been  drawn  out.  The  quantity  of  genuine 
elateriuni  contained  in  a  single  fruit  is  extremely  small, 
as  it  appears  that  only  six  grains  were  obtained  by 
Dr.  Clutterbuck  from  forty  of  the  cucumbers.  The 
plant  might  he  raised  in  this  country. 

"  Elaterium  is  sold  in  small,  thin  cakes,  or  fragments, 
of  a  greenish  colour,  and  a  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid 
taste.  It  is  liable  to  vary  in  strength,  according  to  the 
mode  of  its  preparation.  If  the  juice  has  been  ex- 
tracted with  much  pressure,  the  sediment  contains 
portions  of  the  fruit  which  are  comparatively  inac- 
tive, and  which,  of  course,  lend  to  lessen  its  activity. 
In  selecting  elaterium,  those  specimens  which  have  a 
very  dark  colour,  are  compact  and  heavy,  and  break 
with  a  shining  resinous  fracture,  are  to  be  rejected  as 
bad. 

"This  drug  is  one  of  the  most  violent  cathartics. 
It  was  employed  by  the  ancients  as  a  hydragogue  in 
dropsy,  in  a  form  not  dissimilar  to  that  used  at  the 
present  day.  It  was  al>o  used  by  the  Arabians,  and 
in  more  modern  times  by  Boerhaave,  Sydenham,  and 
Lister.  Quite  recently  it  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended in  dropsy  by  some  distinguished  English  phy- 
sicians, and  their  practice  has  been  successfully  imi- 
tated in  this  country  ;  although  the  great  uncertainty 
of  its  operation  has  repeatedly  caused  it  to  be  aban- 
doned. It  has  the  peculiar  property  of  not  only  pur- 
ging, but  at  the  same  time  exciting  a  febrile  action, 
which  Lister  describes  as  attended  with  a  throbbing 
that  is  felt  to  the  fingers'  ends.  Ortila  found  that  a 
large  dose,  given  to  a  dog,  brought  on  inflammation  of 
the  stomach,  but  when  injected  in  two  cases  into  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  thigh,  the  rectum  was  the  only 
part  of  the  canal  which  became  inflamed.  Hence  he 
concludes,  that  the  medicine  has  some  peculiar  action 
on  that  organ. 

"  The  uncertainty  arising  from  the  different  prepa- 
rations of  this  medicine  may  be  inferred  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  Fallopius  gave  it  in  doses  of  a  drachm, 
while  Dr.  Clutterbuck  found  one-eighth  of  a  grain  to 
puree  violently.  The  strength  of  any  particular  par- 
cel ought  always  to  be  tested  by  small  doses,  before  it 
isventuredon  in  any  considerable  quantity.  Of  the  ar- 
ticle imported  into  ibis  country,  I  have  given  from  one 
to  two  grains  in  a  pill  three  times  a  day,  without  any 
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excessive    operation  resulting    from  it." — Big.  JHat 
A.] 

ELATIIE'EIA.    A  name  for  the  cascarilla  bark. 
i\.     The  active  principle  of  elateriuni.     Bee 
Momordica  elaterium. 

ELATI'NE.  (From  t\a,T0)v,  smaller,  being  the 
smaller  species.)     See  Antirrhinum  rlaline. 

Kl.ATlO.  Elevated,  exalted.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied in  Good's  Nosology,  to  a  species  of  the  genus 
Alusio,  to  designate  mental  extravagance. 

Ei.ati'tes.     Bloodstone-. 

ELCO'SIS.  (From  eXkos,  an  ulcer.)  A  disease  at- 
tended with  foetid,  carious,  and  chronic  ulcers.  The 
term  is  seldom  used. 

ELDER.     See  Sambucus. 

Elder,  dwarf.     See  Sambucus  Ebulus. 

ELECAMPANE.     See  Inula  helenium. 

ELECTIVE.  That  which  is  done,  or  passes,  by 
election. 

Elective  affinity,  double.    See  Affinity  double. 

Elective  attraction.     See  Affinity. 

Elective  attraction,  double.     See  .Affinity  double 

ELECTRICITY.  (Elcctricitas ;  from  elcctnun, 
>j\e.KTpov,  from  ?;X«7<<>p,  the  sun,  because  of  its  brigjb| 
shining  colour;  or  from  cXkuj,  to  draw,  because  of  its 
magnetic  power.)  A  property  which  certain  bodies 
possess  when  rubbed,  heated,  or  otherwise  escited, 
whereby  they  attract  remote  bodies,  and  frequently 
emit  sparks  or  streams  of  light.  The  ancients  first  ob- 
served this  property  in  amber,  which  they  called  Elec- 
(mm,  and  hence  arose  the  word  electricity. 

"  If  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  and  of  dry  warm  flannel 
be  rubbed  against  each  other,  they  both  become  capa- 
ble of  attracting  and  repelling  light  bodies.  A  dry  and 
warm  sheet  of  writing-paper,  rubbed  with  India  rub- 
ber, or  a  tube  of  glass  rubbed  upon  silk,  exhibit  the 
same  phenomena.  In  these  cases,  the  bodies  are  said 
to  be  electrically  excited;  and  when  in  a  dark  room, 
they  always  appear  luminous.  If  two  pith-balls  be 
electrified  by  touching  them  with  the  sealing-wax,  or 
with  the  flannel,  they  repel  each  other;  but  if  one 
pith-ball  be  electrified  by  the  wax,  and  the  other  by  the 
flannel,  they  attract  each  other.  The  same  applies  to 
the  glass  and  silk :  it  shows  a  difference  in  the  electri- 
cities of  the  different  bodies,  and  the  experiment  leads 
to  the  conclusion,  that  bodies  similarly  electrified  repel 
each  other ;  but  that  when  dissimilarly  electrified,  they 
attract  each  other. 

The  term  electrical  repulsion  is  here  used  merely  to 
denote  the  appearance  of  the  phenomenon,  the  separa- 
tion being  probably  referrible  to  the  new  attractive 
power  winch  they  acquire,  when  electrified,  for  the  air 
and  other  surrounding  bodies. 

If  one  ball  be  electrified  by  sealing-wax  rubbed  by 
flannel,  and  another  by  silk  rubbed  with  glass,  those 
balls  will  repel  each  other ;  which  proves  that  the 
electricity  of  the  silk  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sealing- 
wax.  But  if  one  ball  be  electrified  by  the  sealing-wax 
and  the  other  by  the  glass,  they  then  attract  each 
other,  showing  that  they  are  oppositely  electrified. 

These  experiments  are  most  conveniently  performed 
with  a  large  downy  feather,  suspended  by  a  silken 
thread.  It  an  excited  glass  tube  be  brought  near  it,  it 
will  receive  and  retain  its  electricity ;  it  will  be  first 
attracted  and  then  repelled  ;  and  upon  re-exciting  the 
tube,  and  again  approaching  it,  it  will  not  again  be  at- 
tracted, but  retain  its  state  of  repulsion;  but  upon  ap- 
proaching it  with  excited  sealing-wax,  it  will  instantly 
be  attracted,  and  remain  in  contact  wiib  the  wax  iii| 
it  has  acquired  its  electricity,  when  it  will  be  repelled 
and  in  that  state  of  repulsion  it  will  be  attracted  by 
the  glass.  In  these  experiments,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  feather  remains  freely  suspended  in  the  air 
and  loaches  nothing  capable  of  carrying  oft' its  elec- 
tricity. 

The  terms  vitreous  and  resinous  electricity  were 
applied  to  these  two  phenomena;  but  Franklin  ob- 
serving  that  the  same  electricity  was  not  inherent  in 
the  same  body,  but  that  glass  sometimes  exhibited  tho 
same  phenomena  as  wax,  and  viceversd,  adopted  ano- 
ther term,  and  instead  of  regarding  the  phenomena  as 
dependent  upon  two  electric  fluids,  referred  them  to 
the  presence  of  one  fluid,  in  excess  in  some  cases  and 
in  deficiency  in  others.  To  represent  these  stales  he 
used  the  terms  plus  and  minus,  positive  and  negative 
When  glass  is  rubbed  with  silk,  a  portion  of  electri 
city  leaves  the  silk,  and  enters  the  glass  j  it  becomes  po- 
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titive,  therefore,  and  the  Bilk  negative :  but  when  seal- 
ing-wax is  rubbed  with  flannel,  the  wax  loses,  and  the 
flannel  gains;  the  former,  therefore,  is  negative,  and 
the  latter  positive.  All  bodies  in  nature  are  thus  re- 
garded as  containing  the  electric  fluid,  and  when  its 
equilibrium  is  disturbed,  they  exhibit  the  phenomena 
just  described.  The  substances  enumerated  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  become  positively  electrified  when  rubbed 
with  those  which  follow  them  in  the  list ;  but  with 
those  which  precede  them  they  become  negatively 
electrical.— Biot,  Trait*  de  Physique,  torn  ii.  p.  220. 
Cat's-skin.  Paper. 

Polished  glass.  Silk. 

Woolen  cloth.  Gum  lac: 

Feathers.  Rough  glass. 

Very  delicate  pith-balls,  or  strips  of  gold  leaf,  are 
usually  employed  in  ascertaining  the  presence  of  elec- 
tricity ;  and  by  the  way  in  which  their  divergence  is 
effected  by  glass  or  sealing-wax,  the  kind  or  state  of 
electricity  is  judged  of.  When  properly  suspended  or 
mounted  for  delicate  experiments,  they  form  an  elec- 
trometer or  electroscope.  For  this  purpose,  the  slips  of< 
gold  leaf  are  suspended  by  a  brass  cap  and  wire  in  a 
glass  cylinder :  they  hang  in  contact  when  unelec- 
Irified,  but  when  electrified  they  diverge. 

When  this  instrument,  as  usually  constructed, 
becomes  in  a  small  degree  damp,  its  delicacy  is  much 
diminished,  and  it  is  rendered  nearly  useless. 

The  kind  of  electricity  by  which  the  gold  leaves  are 
diverged  may  be  judged  of  by  approaching  the  cap  of 
the  instrument  with  a  stick  of  excited  sealing-wax  ;  if 
it  be  negative,  the  divergence  will  increase  ;  it  positive, 
the  leaves  will  collapse,  upon  the  principle  of  the  mu- 
tual annihilation  of  the  opposite  electricities,  or  that 
bodies  similarly  electrified  repel  each  other,  but  that 
when  dissimilarly  electrified,  they  become  mutually 
attractive. 

Some  bodies  suffer  electricity  to  pass  through  their 
substance,  and  are  called  conductors.  Others  only 
receive  it  upon  the  spot  touched,  and  are  called  non- 
conductors. The  former  do  not,  in  general,  become 
electrified  by  friction,  and  are  called  non-eUctrics : 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  are  electrics,  or  acquire  elec- 
tricity by  friction.  They  are  also  called  insulators. 
The  metals  are  all  conductors ;  dry  air,  glass,  sulphur, 
and  resins,  are  non-conductors.  Water,  damp  wood, 
spirit  of  wine,  damp  air,  and  some  oils,  are  imperfect 
conductors. 

Rarified  air  admits  of  the  passage  of  electricity  ;  so 
does  the  Jarricellian  vacuum  ;  hence,  if  an  electrified 
body  be  placed  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  it 
loses  its  electricity  during  exhaustion.  So  that  the 
air,  independent  of  its  non-conducting  power,  appears 
to  influence  the  retentive  properties  of  bodies,  in  re- 
spect to  electricity,  by  its  pressure. 

There  appears  to  be  no  constant  relation  between  the 
state  of  bodies  and  their  conducting  [lowers:  among 
solids,  metals  are  conductors  ;  but  gums  and  resins  are 
non-conductors:  among  liquids,  strong  alkaline  acid, 
and  saline  solutions,  are  good  conductors;  pure  water 
is  an  imperfect  conductor,  and'oils  arc  non-conductors  ; 
solid  wax  is  almost  a  non-conductor ;  but  when  melted 
a  good  one. 

Conducting  powers  belong  to  bodies  in  the  most  op- 
posite stales ;  thus,  the  flame  of  alkohol  and  ice  are 
equally  good  conductors.  Glass  is  a  non-conductor 
when  "cold,  but  conducts  when  red-hot :  the  diamond 
is  a  non-conductor;  but  pure  and  well-burned  char- 
coal is  among  the  best  conductors. 

There  are  many  mineral  substances  which  show 
signs  of  electricity  when  heated,  as  the  tourmalin, 
topaz,  diamond,  boracite,  &c,  and  in  these  bodies  the 
different  surfaces  exhibit  different  electrical  states. 

Whenever  one  part  of  a  body,  or  system  of  bodies, 
is  positive,  another  part  is  invariably  negative ;  and 
these  opposite  electrical  states  are  always  such  as  ex- 
actly to  neutralize  each  other.  Thus,  in  the  common 
electrical  machine,  one  conductor  receives  the  electri- 
city of  the  glass-cylinder,  and  the  other  that  of  the 
silk-rubber,  and  the  former  conductor  is  positive,  and 
the  latter  negative;  but,  if  they  be  connected,  all  elec- 
trical phenomena  cease. 

Electricians  generally  employ  the  term  quantity  to 
indicate  the  absolute  quantity  of  electric  power  in  any 
body,  and  the  term  intensity,  to  signify  its  power  of 
passing  through  a  certain  stratum  of  air,  or  other  ill 
conducting  medium. 
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If  we  suppose  a  charged  Leyden  phial  to  furnish  a 
spark,  when  discharged,  of  one  inch  in  length,  we 
should  find  that  another  uncharged  Leyden  phial,  the 
inner  and  outer  coating  of  which  were  communicated 
with  those  of  the  former,  would,  upon  the  same  quan- 
tity of  electricity  being  thrown  in,  reduce  the  length  of 
the  spark  to  half  an  inch  ;  here  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity remaining  the  same,  its  intimity  is  diminished 
by  one-half,  by  its  distribution  over  the  larger  surface. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  extension  of  surface  alluded  to 
in  the  last  paragraph  will  be  attended  with  a  greater 
superficial  exposure  to  the  unelcctrified  air;  and  hence 
it  might  be  expected  that  a  similar  diminution  of  in 
tensity  would  result  from  the  vicinity  of  the  electrified 
surface  to  the  ground,  or  to  any  other  body  of  sufficient 
magnitude  in  its  ordinary  state.  That  this  is  the  case, 
may  be  shown  by  diverging  the  leaves  of  the  gold  leaf 
electrometer,  and  in  that  state  approaching  the  instru- 
ment with  an  uninsulated  plate,  which,  when  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  electrometer  plate,  will  cause  the 
leaves  to  collapse;  but,  on  removing  the  uninsulated 
plate,  they  will  again  diverge,  in  consequence  of  the 
electricity  regaining  its  former  intensity.  The  same 
fact  is  shown  by  the  condensing  electrometer. 

The  power  of  the  Leyden  jar  is  proportioned  to  its 
surface ;  but  a  very  large  jar  is  inconvenient  and  diffi- 
cult to  procure  ;  the  same  end  is  attained  by  arranging 
several  jars,  so  that  by  a  communication  existing  be- 
tween all  their  interior  coatings,  their  exterior  being 
also  united,  they  may  be  charged  and  discharged  as 
one  jar.  Such  a  combination  is  called  an  electrical 
battery,  and  is  useful  for  exhibiting  the  effect  of  accu- 
mulated electricity. 

The  discharge  of  the  battery  is  attended  by  a  consi- 
derable report,  and  if  it  be  passed  through  small  ani- 
mals, it  instantly  kills  them  ;  if  through  fine  metallic 
wires,  they  are  ignited,  melted,  and  burned ;  and  gun- 
powder, cotton  sprinkled  with  powdered  resin,  and  a 
variety  of  other  combustibles,  may  be  inflamed  by  the 
same  means. 

There  are  many  other  sources  of  electricity  than 
those  just  noticed.  When  glass  is  rubbed  by  mercury, 
it  becomes  electrified ;  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the 
luminous  appearance  observed  when  a  barometer  is 
agitated  in  a  dark  room,  in  which  case  flashes  of  light 
are  seen  to  traverse  the  empty  part  of  the  tube.  Even 
the  friction  of  air  upon  glass  is  attended  by  electrical 
excitation  :  for  Wilson  found,  that  by  blowing  upon  a 
dry  plate  of  glass  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  it  acquired  a 
positive  electricity.  Whenever  bodies  change  ffieir 
forms,  their  electrical  states  arc  also  .altered.  Thus, 
the  conversion  of  water  into  vapour,  and  the  congela- 
tion of  melted  resins  and  sulphur  are  processes  in 
which  electricity  is  also  rendered  sensible. 

When  an  insulated  plate  of  zinc  is  brought  into 
contact  with  one  of  copper  or  silver,  it  is  found,  after 
removal,  to  be  positively  electrical,  and  the  silver  or 
copper  is  left  in  the  opposite  state. 

The  most  oxidisable  metal  is  always  positive,  in 
relation  to  t]ie  least  oxidisable  metal,  which  is  nega- 
tive, and  the  more  opposite  the  metals  in  these  respects 
the  greater  the  electrical  excitation  ;  and  if  the  metals 
be  placed  in  the  following  order,  each  will  become 
positive  by  the  contact  of  that  which  precedes  it,  and 
negative  bv  the  contact  of  that  which  follows  it ;  and 
the  greatest  effect  will  result  from  the  contact  of  the 
most  distant  metals. 

Platinum.  Mercury.  Tin. 

Gold.  Copper.  Lead. 

Silver.  Iron.  Zinc. 

If  the  nerve  of  a  recently  killed  frog  be  attached  to 
a  silver  probe,  and  a  piece  of  zinc  be  brought  into  the 
contact  of  the  muscular  parts  of  the  animal,  violent 
convulsions  are  produced  every  time  the  met='»  ttius 
connected  are  made  to  touch  each  other  ^ac  i>  ine 
same  effect  is  produced  by  an  electric  sp*<*.  °r  Ule  a>3- 
ehar«e  of  a  verv  small  Leyden-phia1 

If  a  ptece  ofzinc  be  placed  a«»>  the  tongue,  and  a 
piece  of  silver  under  it  a  pr-'Har  sensation  will  be 
Deceived  every  time  the V  0  metals  are  made  to  touch. 
1      ,     ,se  cas,-s  the  cMnteal  properties  of  the  metals 

,„.i  „.  ho  B/fectcd.     11  a  silver  and  zinc  wire 

Sr,:",ua  w  '-  V'ass  full  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
ilie  7inc  wir*-  will  only  evolve  gas  ;  but  upon  bunging 
the  two  >vi[os  jn  contact  with  each  other,  the  silver 
will  ateo  copiously  produce  air  bubbles. 

It  a  number  of  alterations  be  made  of  copper  or  sU- 
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▼er  leaf,  zinc  leaf,  and  thin  paper,  the  electricity  ex- 
cited by  the  contact  of  the  metals  will  be  rendered  evi- 
dent to  the  common  electrometer. 

If  the  same  arrangement  be  made  with  the  paper 
moistened  with  brine,  or  a  weak  acid,  it  will  be  found, 
on  bringing  a  wire  communicating  with  the  last  copper 
plate  into  contact  with  the  first  zinc  plate,  thai  a  spark 
is  perceptible,  and  also  a  slight  shock,  provided  the 
number  of  alternations  be  sufficiently  numerous.  This 
is  the  voltaic  apparatus. 

Several  modes  of  constructing  this  apparatus  have 
been  adopted,  with  a  view  to  render  it  more  conve- 
nient or  active.  Sometimes  double  plates  of  copper 
and  zinc  soldered  together,  are  cemented  into  wooden 
troughs  in  regular  order,  the  intervening  cells  being 
filled  with  water,  or  saline,  or  acid  solutions. 

Another  form  consists  in  arranging  a  row  of  glasses, 
containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  hi  each  of  which  is 
placed  a  wire,  or  plate  of  silver,  or  copper,  and  one  of 
zinc,  not  touching  each  other,  but  so  connected  by 
metallic  wires,  that  the  zinc  of  the  first  cup  may  com- 
municate with  the  copper  of  the  second  ;  the  zinc  of 
the  second  with  the  copper  of  the  third ;  and  so  on 
throughout  the  series. 

When  the  poles  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus  are  con- 
nected by  a  steel  wire,  it  requires  magnetic  properties, 
and  if  by  a  platinum,  or  other  metallic  wire,  that  wire 
exhibits  numerous  magnetic  poles,  which  attract  and 
repel  the  common  magnetic  needle.  This  very  curious 
fact  was  first  observed  by  Professor  Oersted,  of  Copen- 
hagen. 

On  immersing  the  wires  from  the  extremes  of  this 
apparatus  into  water,  it  is  found  that  the  fluid  suffers 
decomposition,  and  that  oxygen  gas  is  liberated  at  the 
positive  wire  or  pole,  and  hydrogen  gas  at  the  negative 
pole. 

All  other  substances  are  decomposed  with  similar 
phenomena,  the  inflammable  element  beingdisengaged 
at  the  negatively  electrical  surface ;  hence  it  would 
appear,  upon  the  principle  of  similarly  electrified 
bodies  repelling  each  other,  and  dissimilarly  electrified 
bodies  attracting  each  other,  that  the  inherent  or  natu- 
ral electrical  state  of  the  inflammable  substances  is 
positive,  for  they  are  attracted  by  the  negative  or  op- 
positely electrified  pole;  while  the  bodies,  called  sup- 
porters of  combustion,  or  acidifying  principles,  are 
attracted  by  the  positive  pole,  and,  therefore,  may  be 
considered  as  possessed  of  the  negative  power. 

When  bodies  are  thus  under  the  influence  of  elec- 
trical decomposition,  their  usual  chemical  energies  are 
suspended,  and  some  very  curious  phenomena  are  ob- 
served. 

The  most  difficult  decomposable  compounds  may  be 
thus  resolved  into  their  component  parts  by  the  elec- 
trical agency;  by  a  weak  power  the  proximate  ele- 
ments are  separated,  and  by  a  stronger  power  these 
are  resolved  into  their  ultimate  constituents. 

All  bodies  which  exert  powerful  chemical  agencies 
upon  each  other  when  freedom  of  motion  is  given  to 
their  particles,  render  each  other  oppositely  electrical 
when  acting  as  masses.  Hence  Sir  H.  Davy,  the  great 
and  successful  investigator  of  this  branch  of  chemical 
philosophy,  has  supposed  that  electrical  and  chemical 
phenomena,  though  in  themselves  quite  distinct,  may 
be  dependent  on  one  and  the  same  power,  acting  in  the 
former  case  upon  masses  of  matter,  in  the  other  upon 
its  particles. 

The  power  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus  to  communicate 
divergence  to  the  electrometer,  is  most  observed  when 
it  is  well  insulated,  and  filled  with  pure  water  ;  but  its 
power  of  producing  ignition  and  of  giving  shocks,  and 
of  producing  the  other  effects  observed  when  its  poles 
are  connected,  are  much  augmented  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  dilute  acids,  which  act  chemically  upon  one 
of  the  plai«a ;  here  the  insulation  is  interfered  with  by 
the  productiwj  of  vapour,  but  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity is  much  ir«reased,  a  circumstance  which  may, 
perhaps,  bo  referred  to  the  increase  of  the  positive 
•energy  of  the  most  oxiiigabie  metal  by  the  contact  of 
the  acid.  In  experiments  ir^ae  with  the  great  battery 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  it  he*  been  found  that  120 
plates  rendered  active  by  a  mixing  of  one  part  of  ni- 
tric acid,  and  three  of  water,  produces  effects  equal  to 
480  plates  rendered  active  by  one  part  u-  nitric  acid, 
and  fifteen  of  water. 

In  the  Voltaic  pile,  the  intensity  of  the  elett.ricity 
Increases  with  the  number  of  alternations,  but  the  , 
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quantity  is  increased  by  extending  the  surface  of  flit 
plates.  Thus,  if  a  battery,  composed  of  thirty  pairs 
of  plates,  two  inches  square,  be  compared  with  another 
battery  of  thirty  pairs  of  twelve  incites  square  charged 
ih  the  same  way,  no  difference  will  be  perceived  in 
their  effects  upon  bad  or  imperfect  conductors;  their 
powers  of  decomposing  water,  and  of  giving  si. 
will  he  similar;  but  upon  good  conductors  the  ethrts 
of  the  large  plates  will  he  considerably  greater  than 
those  of  the  small:  they  will  ignite  and  fuse  large 
quantities  of  platinum  wire,  and  produce  a  very  bnl 
liant  spark  between  charcoal  points.  The  following 
experiment  well  illustrates  the  different  effects  of 
quantity  and  intensity  in  the  Voltaic  apparatus. 

Immerse  the  platinum  wires  connected  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  charged  battery  composed  of  twelve-inch 
plates  into  water,  and  it  will  he  found  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  gas  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  occasioned  by  a 
similar  number  of  two-inch  plates.  Apply  the  moist- 
ened fiugeis  in  the  wires,  and  the  shock  will  be  the 
same  as  if  there  were  no  connexion  by  the  water. 
While  the  circuit  exists  through  the  human  body  and 
the  water,  let  a  wire  attached  to  a  thin  slip  of  char- 
coal he  made  to  connect  the  poles  of  the  battery,  and 
the  charcoal  will  become  vividly  ignited.  The  water 
and  the  animal  substance  discharge  the  electricity  of  a 
surface,  probably,  not  superior  to  their  own  surface  of 
contact  with  the  metals  ;  the  wires  discharge  all  the 
residual  electricity  of  the  plates;  and  if  a  similar  ex- 
periment be  made  on  plates  of  an  inch  square,  there 
will  scarcely  be  any  sensation  when  the  hands  are 
made  to  connect  the  ends  of  the  battery,  a  circuit 
being  previously  made  through  water  ;  and  no  spark, 
when  charcoal  is  made  the  medium  of  connexion,  im- 
perfect conductors  having  been  previously  applied. 
Those  relative  effects  of  quantity  and  intensity  were 
admirably  illustrated  by  the  experiments  instituted  by 
Children,  who  constructed  a  battery,  tht  plates  of 
which  were  two  feet  eight  inches  wide,  and  six  feet 
high.  They  were  fastened  to  a  beam,  suspended  by 
counterpoises,  from  the  ceiling  of  his  laboratory,  so  as 
to  be  easily  immersed  into,  or  withdrawn  from  the 
cells  of  acid.  The  effects  upon  metallic  wires,  and 
perfect  conductors,  were  extremely  intense;  but  upon 
imperfect  conductors,  such  as  the  human  body,  and 
water,  they  were  feeble. — Phil.  Trans.  1815,  p.  363. 

When  the  extremes  of  a  battery  composed  of  large 
plates  are  united  by  wires  of  different  metals,  it  is 
found  that  some  are  more  easily  ignited  than  others, 
a  circumstance  which  has  been  referred  to  their  con- 
ducting powers:  thus  platinum  is  more  easily  ignited 
than  silver,  and  silver  than  zinc.  If  the  ignition  be 
supposed  to  result  from  the  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  electricity,  we  should  say  that  the  zinc  conducted 
better  than  silver,  and  the  silver  than  platinum. 

An  important  improvement  has  been  suggested  in 
the  construction  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus,  by  Dr.  Wol- 
laston,  (Annals  of  Philosophy,  Sept.  1815,)  by  which 
great  increase  of  quantity  is  obtained,  without  incon- 
venient augmentation  of  the  size  of  the  plates ;  it  con- 
sists in  extending  the  copper  plate,  so  as  to  oppose  it 
to  every  surface  of  the  zinc. 

With  the  single  pair  of  plates,  of  very  small  dimea- 
sions,  constructed  upon  this  principle,  Dr.  Wollaston 
succeeded  in  fusing  and  igniting  a  fine  platinum  wire. 
This  is  the  most  economical  and  useful  form  of  the 
Voltaic  apparatus  ;  certainly,  at  least,  it  is  so  for  all 
those  researches  in  which  there  is  an  occasional  de- 
mand for  quantity  as  well  as  intensity  of  electricity. 

The  theory  of  the  Voltaic  pile  is  involved  in  many 
difficulties.  The  original  source  of  electricity  appears 
to  depend  upon  the  contact  of  the  metals,  for  we  know 
that  a  plate  of  silver  and  a  plate  of  zinc,  or  of  any  other 
difficultly  and  easily  oxidisable  metals,  become  nega- 
tive and  positive  on  contact.  The  accumulation  must 
be  referred  to  induction,  which  takes  place  in  the  elec- 
trical column,  through  the  very  thin  stratum  of  air  or 
paper,  and  through  water,  when  that  fluid  is  interposed 
between  the  plates.  Accordingly,  we  observe  that 
the  apparatus  is  in  the  condition  of  the  series  of  con- 
ductors, with  interposed  air,  and  of  the  Leyden  phials 
When  the  electric  column  is  insulated,  the  extremities 
exhibit  feeble  negative  and  positive  powers,  but  if 
either  extremity  be  connected  with  the  ground  the 
electricity  of  its  poles  or  extremities  is  greatly  increased 
as  may  be  shown  by  the  increased  divergence  of  the 
leaves  of  Die  electrometer  which  then  ensues 
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As  general  changes  in  the  form  and  constitution  of 
waiter  are  connected  witli  its  electrical  states,  it  Is  ob- 
vious  that  electricity  must  be  continually  active  in  na- 
ture. Its  effects  are  exhibited  on  a  magnificent  scale 
in  the  thunder-storm,  which  results  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  electricity  in  the  clouds,  as  was  first  experi- 
mentally demonstrated  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who  also  first 
showed  the  advantage  of  pointed  conductors  as  safe- 
guards to  buildings.  In  these  cases,  the  conducting 
rod,  or  rods,  should  be  of  copper,  or  iron,  and  from  half  • 
to  three- fourths  of  an  inch  diameter.  Its  upper  end 
should  be  elevated  three  or  four  feet  above  the  highest 
part  of  the  building,  and  all  the  metallic  parts  of  the 
roof  should  be  connected  with  the  rod,  which  should 
be  perfectly  continuous  throughout,  and  passing  down 
the  side  of  the  building,  penetrate  several  feet  below  its 
foundation,  so  as  always  to  be  immersed  in  a  moist 
stratum  of  soil,  or  if  possible,  into  water.  The  leaden 
water  pipes  attached  to  houses,  often  might  be  made 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  conductors,  especially  when 
thick  enough  to  resist  fusion. 

During  a  thunder-storm  the  safest  situation  is  in  the 
middle  of  a  room,  at  a  distance  from  the  chimin 
standing  upon  a  woollen  rug,  which  is  a  nonconductor. 
Blankets  and  feathers  being  nonconductors,  bed  is  a 
place  of  comparative  safety,  provided  the  bell-wires 
are  not  too  near,  which  are  almost  always  milled  in 
houses  struck  by  lightning.  When  out  of  doors,  ii  is 
dangerous  to  take  shelter  under  trees :  the  safest  situ- 
ation is  within  some  yards  of  them,  and  upon  the 
devest  spot,  that  can  be  selected. 

The  discharge  of  electricity  in  a  thunder-storm  is 
sometimes  only  from  cloud  to  cloud;  sometimes  from 
the  earth  to  the  clouds ;  and  sometimes  from  the  clouds 
to  the  earth;  as  one  or  the  other  may  be- positive  or 
negative.  When  aqueous  vapour  is  condensed,  the 
clouds  formed  are  usually  more  or  less  electrical  ;  and 
the  earth  below  them  being  brought  into  an  i  | 
state,  by  induction,  a  discharge  takes  place  when  the 
clouds  approach  within  a  certain  distance,  constituting 
lightning;  and  the  indication  of  the  air,  produced  by 
the  discharge,  is  the  cause  of  thunder,  which  is  more 
or  less  iutense,  and  of  longer  flr  shorter  duration,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  air  acted  upon,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  place,  where  the  report  is  heard  from  the 
point  of  the  discharge.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
give  a  further  illustration  of  this  idea.  Electrical 
effects  take  place  in  no  sensible  time.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  discharge  through  a  circuit  of  four  miles 
is  instantaneous  ;  but  sound  moves  at  the  rate  of  about 
twelve  miles  a  minute.  Now,  suppose  the  lightning  to 
pass  through  a  space  of  some  miles,  the  explosion  will 
be  first  heard  from  the  point  of  ti: 
to  the  spectator:  it  will  gradually  come  from  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  course  of  electricity,  and  last  of 
all,  will  he  heard  from  the  remote  extremity,  and  the 
different  degrees  of  the  agitation  of  the  air,  and  liko- 
the  difference  of  the  distance,  will  account  for 
the  different  intensities  of  the  sound,  and  its  apparent 
reverberations  and  changes. 

Ina  violent  thunder-storm,  when  the  sound  instantly 
succeeds  the  flash,  the  persons  who  witness  i1"'  cir- 
cumstance are  in  some  danger ;  when  the  intcn  al  is  a 
quarter  of  a  minute,  they  toe  secure. 

A  variety  of  electrical'  apparatus  has  been  devised 
to  illustrate  the  operation  of  conductors  for  lightning, 
and  the  advantage  of  points  over  balls;  the  simplest 
consists  of  a  model  of  a  house  having  it  conductoi  with 
a  break  in  it,  in  which  some  inflammable  matter 
should  be  placed ;  the  lower  end  of  the  conductor 
Fhould  be  communicated  with  the  exterior  of  a  charged 
Leyden  phial,  the  knob  of  which,  brought  over  its 
upper  end,  will  then  represent  a  thunder  cloud.  If  the 
conductor  be  pointed,  .t  will  be  slowly  discharged,  if 
surrounded  by  a  ball,  there  will  be  an  explosion,  and 
the  combustibles  probably  inllamed. 

The  coruscations  of  the  Aurora  borealis  are  also 
probably  electrical,  and  much  resemble  flashes  of  dec 
trie  light  traversing  rarefied  air.  The  water-spool  may 
be  referred  to  the  same  source,  and  is  probably  the  re- 
sult of  the  operation  of  a  weakly  electrical  cloud,  at 
an  inconsiderable  elevation  above  the  sea,  brought 
into  an  opposite  electrical  state:  and  the  attraction  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  cloud,  for  the  surface  of  the 
water,  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  this  extraordi- 
nary phenomenon. 
In  the  gymnotus,  or  electric  eel,  and  in  the  torpedo, 
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°r  e  ifc  m'c  ray'1  are  arrangements  given  to  those  re* 
markable  animals  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  which 
certain  forms  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus  must  resemble ; 
tor  ttiey  consist  of  many  alternations  of  different  sub- 
stances, rhese  electrical  organs  are  much  more 
abundantly  supplied  with  nerves  than  any  other  part 
ot  the  ammal,  and  the  .too  frequent  use  of  them  is 
succeeded  by  debility  and  death. 

That  arrangements  of  different  organic  substances 
are  capable  of.  producing  electrical  effects,  has  been 
shown  by  various  experimentalists.  If  the  hind-Iege  of 
a  frog  be  placed  upon  a  glass  plate,  and  the  crural  nerve 
dissected  out  of  one  made  to  communicate  with  ano- 
ther, it  will  be  lound  on  making  occasional  contacts 
with  the  remaining  crural  nerve,  that  the  limbs  of  the 
animal  will  be  agitated  at  each  contact.  These  cir- 
cumstances have  induced  some  physiologists  to  sup- 
pose, that  electricity  may  be  concerned  in  some  of  the 
most  recondite  phenomena  of  vitality,  and  Dr.  Wei- 
laston,  SirE.  Home,  and  myself,  have  made  some  ex- 
periments tending  to  confer  probability  on  this  idea. 

We  have  as  yet  no  plausible  hypothesis  concerning 
I  lie  cause  of  electrical  phenomena,  though  the  subjeet 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  philo- 
sophers of  Europe.  They  have  been,  by  some,  referred 
to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  fluid  existing  in  all  mat- 
ter, and  exhibiting  itself  by  the  appearances  which 
have  been  described  wherever  its  equilibrium  is  dis- 
turbed, presenting  negative  and  positive  electricity, 
when  deficient,  and  when  redundant.  Others  have 
plausibly  argued  for  the  presence  of  two  fluids,  distinct 
from  each  other.  Others  have  considered  tile  effects 
as  referrible  to  peculiar  exertions  of  the  attractive 
powers  of  matter,  and  have  regarded  the  existence  of 
any  distinct  fluid,  or  form  of  matter,  to  be  as  unneces- 
sary to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  as  it  is  in 
the  question  concerning  the  cause  of  gravitation. 

When  the  flame  of  a  candle  is  placed  between  a 
positive  and  negative  surface,  it  is  urged  towards  the 
latter  ;  a  circumstance  Which  has  been  explain!  d  upon 
the  supposition  of  a  current  of  electrical  matter  pass- 
ing from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole;  indeed,  it 
has  been  considered  as  demonstrating  the  existence  of 
such  a  current  of  matter.  But  if  the  flame  of  phos- 
phorus be  substituted  for  that  of  a  candle,  it  takes  aii 
opposite  direction;  and  instead  of  being  attracted  to- 
wards the  negative,  it  bends  to  the  positive  surface.  1 1 
has  been  shown  that  inflammable  bodies  are  always 
attracted  by  negative  surfaces;  and  acid  bodies,  and 
those  in  which  Ihe  supporters  of  combustion  prevail, 
are  attracted  by  positive  surfaces.  Hence  the  flame 
of  the  candle  throwing  off  carbon,  is  directed  to  the 
negative  pole,  while  that  of  phosphorus  forming  acid 
matter  goes  to  the  positive,  consistently  with  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  electro-chemical  attraction. 

There  are  other  experiments  opposed  to  the  idea  that 
electricity  is  a  material  substance.  If  we  discharge  a 
Leyden  phial  through  a  quire  of  paper,  the  perforation 
is  equally  burred  upon  both  sides,  and  hot  upon  the 
negative  side  only,  as  would  have  been  the  case  if 
any  material  body  had  gone  through  in  that  direction. 
The  power  seems  to  have  come  from  the  centre  of  tlie 
if  one  half  of  the  quire  had  been  attracted  by 
the  positive,  and  the  other  by  the  negative  surface. 

When  a  pointed  metallic  wire  is  presented  towards 
the  conductor  of  the  eleetrical  machine,  in  a  darkened 
room,  a  star  of  light  is  observed  when  the  conductor  is 
positive,  but  a  brush  of  light  when  it  is  negative  ;  a 
circumstance  which  has  been  referred  to  the  reception 
of  the  electric  fluid  in  tlte  one  case,  and  its  escape  in 
the  other.  In  the  Voltaic  discharge  the  same  appear- 
ances are  evident  upon  the  eharcoal  point;  rays  ap- 
pearing to  diverge  from  the  negative  conductor,  while 
from  the  positive  a  spot  of  bright  light  is  perceptible. 
But  these  affections  of  light  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  indicating  the  omission,  or  reception  of  any  specific 
form  of  matter. 

The  efficacy  of  electricity  in  the  cure  of  several  dis- 
eases has  been  supported  by  many  very  respectable 
authorities,  especially  in  paralytic  diseases.  It  con- 
siderably augments  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
excites  the  action  of  the  absorbents." — Brande's  CAe- 

""lU/KCTRO-MAGNETISM.  The  name  given  to  a 
iia-s  of  verv  interesting  phenomena,  first  observed  by 
Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  in  the  winter  of  1819-20,  and 
which  have  since  received  great  illustration  from  the 
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labours  of  Ampere,  Arago,  Sir  H.  Davy,  Wollaston, 
Faraday,  de  la  Rive,  and  several  other  philosophers. 
The  following  is  a  short  outline  of  the  fundamental 
facts. 

Let  th«  opposite  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery  be  con- 
nected by  a  metallic  wire,  which  may  be  left  of  such 
length  as  to  suffer  its  being  bent  or  turned  in  various 
directions.  This  is  the  conjunctive  wire  of  Oersted. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  rectilinear  portion  of  this  wire 
is  extended  horizontally  in  the  line  of  the  magnetic 
meridian.  If  a  freely  suspended  compass-needle  be 
now  introduced,  with  its  centre  under  the  conjunctive 
wire,  the  needle  will  instantly  deviate  from  the  mag- 
netic meridian ;  and  it  will  decline  towards  the  west, 
under  that  part  of  the  conjunctive  wire  which  is  near- 
est the  negative  electric  pole,  or  the  copper  end  of  the 
voltaic  apparatus.  The  amount  of  this  declination 
depends  on  the  strength  of  the  electricitv,  and  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  needle.     Its  maximum  is  90°. 

We  may  change  the  direction  of  the  conjunctive 
wire,  out  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  towards  the  east 
or  the  west,  provided  it  remains  above  the  needle,  and 
parallel  to  its  plane,  without  any  change  in  the  above 
result,  except  that  of  its  amount.  Wires  of  platinum, 
gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron,  maybe  equally  employed; 
nor  does  the  effect  cease,  though  the  electric  circuit  be 
partially  formed  by  water.  The  effect  of  the  con- 
junctive wire  takes  place  across  plates  of  glass,  metal, 
wood,  water,  resin,  pottery,  and  stone. 

If  the  conjunctive  wire  be  disposed  horizontally  be- 
neath the  needle,  the  effects  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  which  occur  when  it  is  above  it ;  but  they  operate 
in  an  inverse  direction  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pole  of  the 
needle  under  which  is  placed  the  portion  of  the  con- 
junctive wire  which  receives  the  negative  electricity 
of  the  apparatus,  declines  in  that  case  towards  the 
east. 

To  remember  these  results  more  readily,  we  may 
employ  the  following  proposition :  The  pole,  above 
which  the  negative  electricity  enters,  declines  towards 
the  west  ;  Out  if  it  enters  beneath  it,  the  needle  de- 
clines towards  the  east. 

If  the  conjunctive  wire  (always  supposed  horizon- 
tal) is  slowly  turned  about,  so  as  to  form  a  gradually 
increasing  angle  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  de- 
clination of  the  needle  increases,  if  the  movement  of 
the  wire  be  towards  the  line  of  position  of  the  dis- 
turbed needle;  it  diminishes,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  re- 
cede from  its  position. 

When  the  conjunctive  wire  is  stretched  alongside 
of  the  needle  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  it  occasions 
no  declination  either  to  the  east  or  west ;  but  it  causes 
it  merely  to  incline  in  a  vertical  line,  so  that  the  pole 
adjoining  the  negative  influence  of  the  pile  on  the 
wire  dips  when  the  wire  is  on  its  west  side,  and  rises 
when  it  is  on  the  east. 

If  we  stretch  the  conjunctive  wire,  either  above  or 
beneath  the  needle,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
magnetic  meridian,  it  remains  at  rest,  unless  the  wire 
be  very  near  the  [>ole  of  the  needle  ;  for,  in  this  case, 
it  rises  when  the  entrance  takes  place  by  the  west  part 
of  the  wire,  and  sinks  when  it  takes  place  by  the  east 
part. 

When  we  dispose  the  conjunctive  wire  in  a  vertical 
line  opposite  the  pole  of  the  needle,  and  make  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  wire  receive  the  electricity  of 
the  negative  end  of  the  battery,  the  pole  of  the  needle 
moves  towards  the  cast ;  but  if  we  place  the  wire  op- 
posite a  point  between  the  pole  and  the  middle  of  the 
needle,  it  moves  to  the  west.  The  phenomena  are 
presented  in  an  inverse  order,  when  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  conjunctive  wire  receives  the  electricity 
of  the  positive  side  of  the  apparatus. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  facts,  says  Oersted, 
that  the  electric  conflict  (action)  is  not  enclosed  within 
the  conducting  wire,  but  that  it  has  a  pretty  extensive 
sphere  of  activity  round  it.  We  may  also  conclude 
from  the  observations,  that  this  conflict  acts  by  revo- 
lution ;  for  without  this  supposition  we  could  not  com- 
prehend how  the  same  portion  of  the  conjunctive 
wire,  which,  placed  beneath  the  magnetic  pole,  carries 
the  needle  towards  the  east,  when  it  is  placed  above 
this  pole,  should  carry  it  towards  the  west.  But  such 
is  the  nature  of  the  circular  action,  that  the  move- 
ments which  it  produces  take  place  in  directions  pre- 
cisely contrary  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  same  di- 
ameter. It  appears  also,  that  the  circular  movement, 
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combined  with  a  progressive  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  conjunctive  wire,  ought  to 
form  a  kind  of  action,  which  operates  spirally  around 
this  wire  as  an  axis.  For  further  information,  Fara- 
day's able  and  original  paper,  in  the  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence, may  be  consulted  ;  as  also  Ampere's  several  in- 
genious memoirs  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Phy- 
sique. .     _  ... 

ELECTRODES.  (From  rp\tK)pov,  amber.)  An 
epithet  for  intestinal  lieces  which  shine  like  amber. 

ELECTROMETER.  (From  n\etfpov,  and  uerpox, 
a  measure.)     See  Electricity. 

ELECTROSCOPE.  (From  t\tK]pov,  and  eitonm, 
to  see.)     See  Electricity. 

ELE'CTRUM.    EA£«7pov.    Amber. 

Elkctrum  minerals.  The  tincture  of  metals.  It 
is  made  of  tin  and  copper,  to  which  some  add  gold,  and 
double  its  quantity  of  martial  regulus  of  antimony 
melted  together;  from  these  there  results  a  metallic 
mass,  to  which  some  chemists  have  given  the  name  of 
clectrum  mineralc.  This  mass  is  powdered  and  deto- 
nated with  nitre  and  charcoal  to  a  kind  of  scoria  ;  it 
is  powdered  again  while  hot,  and  then  digested  in 
spirit  of  wine,  whence  a  tincture  is  obtained  of  a  fine 
red  colour. 

ELECTUA'RIUM.  An  electuary.  The  London 
Pharmacopoeia  refers  those  articles  which  were  for- 
merly called  electuaries  to  confections.    See  Confectio. 

Electuarium  antimonh.  R.  Electuarii  senna?, 
5j  ;  guaiaci  gummi,  hydrargyri  cum  sulphure,  anti- 
inonii  ppti.  sing.  §  ss  ;  syrupi  simplicis  q.  s.  misce.  Of 
this  electuary,  from  a  drachm  to  about  two  drachms  is 
given  twice  a  day,  in  those  cutaneous  diseases  which 
go  under  the  general  name  of  scorbutic.  It  is  usually 
accompanied  with  the  decoctions  of  elm  bark  or  sar- 
saparilla. 

Electuarium  cassias.    See  Confectio  cassia. 

Electuarium  catechu.  Confectio  Japonica. 
Electuary  of  catechu,  commonly  called  Japonic  con- 
fection. Take  of  mimosa  catechu,  four  ounces;  kino, 
three  ounces;  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  each  one  ounce; 
opium  diffused  in  a  sufficient,  quantity  of  Spanish  white 
wine  one  drachm  and  a  half;  syrup  of  red  roses  boiled 
to  the  consistence  of  honey,  two  pounds  and  a  quarter. 
Reduce  the  solids  to  powder,  and,  having  mixed  them 
with  the  opium  and  syrup,  make  them  into  an  electu- 
ary. A  very  useful  astringent,  and  perhaps  the  most 
efficacious  way  of  giving  the  catechu  to  advantage. 
Ten  scruples  of  this  electuary  contain  one  grain  of 
opium. 

Electuarium  cinchona  cum  natro.  ft.  natrl 
ppti .  3  ij. ;  pulveris  cinchona;  unc. :  mucilaginis  gummi 
arabici  q.  s.  misce.  In  this  composition,  mucilage  is 
preferred  to  syrup  on  account  of  its  covering  the  taste 
of  the  bark  much  more  advantageously.  It  should, 
for  this  purpose,  however,  be  made  thin,  otherwise  it 
will  increase  the  bulk  of  the  electuary  too  much. 

This  remedy  will  be  found  an  excellent  substitute 
for  the  burnt  sponge,  the  powers  of  which,  as  a  remedy 
in  scrofula,  are  known  solely  to  depend  on  the  pro- 
portion of  natron  contained  in  it.  The  dose  is  two 
drachms,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Electuaku'm  opiatum.    See  Confectio  opii. 

Eleli'sphacos.  (From  tXeKi^ta,  to  distort,  and 
o<j>aKos,  sa«e :  so  named  from  the  spiral  coiling  of  its 
leaves  and  oranches.)    A  species  of  sage. 

ELEMENT.  Radical.  First  principles.  A  sub- 
stance which  can  no  further  be  divided  or  decomposed 
by  chemical  analysis. 

E'LEMI.  (It  is  said  this  is  the  Ethiopian  name.) 
Gum  elemi.  The  parent  plant  of  this  resin  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  amyris.    See  Amyris  elemifera. 

Elen'oi.  A  tree  of  Malabar,  which  is  said  to  pos- 
sess cordial  and  carminative  properties. 

ELEOCHRY'SUM.  (From  v\toc,  the  sun,  and 
Xpvcrof ,  gold :  so  called  from  its  gold-like,  or  shining 
yellow  appearance.)  Goldilocks.  See  Gnaphalium 
sttechas. 

ELEOSELI'NUM  (From  e\us,  a  lake,  and  aeXt- 
vov,  paisley.)    See  Apium. 

ELEPHA'NTIA.  (From  tXt0a{,  an  [elephant:  so 
called  from  the  great  enlargement  oT  the  body  in  this 
disorder.)    See  Elephantiasis. 

Eliphantia  arabum.  In  Dr.  Cullen's  Nosology  It 
is  synonymous  with  elephantiasis.  The  terra  is  how- 
ever, occasionally  confined  to  this  disease  when  it 
affects  the  feet. 
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ELEPHANTIASIS.  (From  c\c<has,  an  elephant: 
•o  named  from  the  legs  of  people  affected  with  this 
disorder  growing  gcaly,  rough,  and  wonderfully  large, 
at  an  advanced  period,  like  the  legs  of  an  elephant.) 
Elepkas ;  Elephantia;  Laiari  morbus  vel  malum; 
Phaniceus  morbus.  A  disease  that  attacks  the  whole 
body,  but  mostly  affects  the  feet,  which  appear  some- 
what like  those  of  the  elephant.  It  is  known  by  the 
skin  being  thick,  rough,  wrinkly,  unctuous,  and  void 
of  hair,  and  mostly  without  the  sense  of  feeling.  It  is 
said  to  be  contagious.  Cullen  makes  it  a  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  Cachexia,  and  order  Impttigiu.es. 

Elephantiasis  has  generally  been  supposed  to  arise 
in  consequence  of  some  slight  attack  of  fever,  on  the 
cessation  of  which  the  morbid  matter  falls  on  the  leg, 
and  occasions  a  distention  and  tumefaction  of  the 
limb,  which  is  afterward  overspread  with  uneven 
lumps,  and  deep  fissures.  By  some  authors  it  has  been 
considered  as  a  species  of  leprosy ;  but  it  often  subsists 
for  many  years  without  being  accompanied  with  any 
of  the  symptoms  which  characterize  that  disease. 

It  sometimes  comes  on  gradually,  without  much  pre- 
vious indisposition ;  but  more  generally,  the  person  is 
seized  with  a  coldness  and  shivering,  pains  in  the 
head,  back,  and  loins,  and  some  degree  of  nausea.  A 
slight  fever  then  ensues,  and  a  severe  pain  is  felt  in 
one  of  the  inguinal  glands,  which,  after  a  short  time, 
becomes  hard,  swelled,  and  inflamed.  No  suppura- 
tion, however,  ensues ;  but  a  red  streak  may  be  ob- 
served running  down  the  thigh  from  the  swelled  gland 
to  the  leg.  As  the  inflammation  increases  in  all  the 
parts,  the  fever  gradually  abates;  and,  perhaps,  after 
two  or  three  days'  continuance,  goes  off.  It,  however, 
returns  again  at  uncertain  periods,  leaving  the  leg 
greatly  swelled  with  varicose  turgid  veins,  the  skin 
rough  and  rugged,  and  a  thickened  membrana  cellu- 
losa.  Scales  appear  also  on  the  surface,  which  do  not 
rail  off,  but  are  enlarged  by  the  increasing  thickness  of 
the  membranes ;  uneven  lumps,  with  deep  fissures,  are 
formed,  and  the  leg  and  foot  become  at  last  of  an 
enormous  size. 

A  person  may  labour  under  this  disease  many  years 
without  finding  much  alteration  in  the  general  health, 
except  during  the  continuance  of  the  attacks;  and 
perhaps  the  chief  inconvenience  he  will  experience  is 
the  enormous  bulky  leg  which  he  drags  about  with 
him.  The  incumbrance  has,  indeed,  induced  many 
who  have  laboured  under  this  disease  to  submit  to  an 
amputation ;  but  the  operation  seldom  proves  a  radi- 
cal cure,  as  the  other  leg  frequently  becomes  affected. 
Hilary  observes,  that  he  never  saw  both  legs  swelled 
at  the  same  time.  Instances  where  they  have  alike 
acquired  a  frightful  and  prodigious  size,  have,  how- 
ever, frequently  fallen  under  the  observation  of  other 
physicians. 

Elephanti'num  emplastrum.  A  plaster  described 
by  Oribasius.  Celsus  describes  one  of  the  same  name, 
but  very  different  in  qualities. 

E'LEPHAS.     (EX£0a?,  the  elephant.) 

1.  The  name  of  an  animal. 

2.  The  name  of  a  disease  of  the  skin.  See  Ele- 
phantiasis. 

3.  Aqua  fortis  was  so  called  in  some  old  chemicaj 
books. 

Ele'ttari  primum.  The  true  amomum.  See 
Elettaria  r,ardamomuv\. 

ELETTA'RIA.  (From  elettari.)  The  name  of  a 
new  genus  of  plants  formed  by  Dr.  Maton,  to  which 
the  less  cardamom  is  referred.  Class,  Monandria; 
Order,  Monegynia. 

Elettaria  cardamomum.  Cardamomum  minus. 
Less  or  officinal  cardamom.  Amomum  repens ;  or  le 
cardamome  de  la  cite  de  Malabar,  of  Sonnerat.  Elet- 
taria cardamomum,  of  Maton,  in  Act.  Soc.  Lin.  The 
seeds  of  this  plant  are  imported  in  their  capsules  or 
husks,  by  which  they  are  preserved,  for  they  soon  lose 
a  part  of  their  flavour  when  freed  from  this  covering. 
On  being  chewed,  they  impart  a  glowing  aromatic 
warmth,  and  grateful  pungency ;  they  are  supposed 
gently  to  stimulate  the  stomach,  and  prove  cordial, 
carminative,  and  antispasmodic,  but  without  that  irri- 
tation and  heat  which  many  of  the  other  spicy  aroma- 
tics  are  apt  to  produce.  Simple  and  compound  spi- 
rituous tinctures  are  prepared  from  them,  and  they  are 
ordered  as  a  spicy  Ingredient  in  marry  of  the  officinal 
compositions. 

ELEUTHERIA.    See  Crotcm  cascarilla. 
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Eleva'tio.    (From  elevo,  to  lift  up.)    Elevation. 
Sublimation. 
ELEVATOR.     (From  elevo,  to  lift  up.) 

1.  A  muscle  is  so  called,  the  office  of  which  is  to  lift 
up  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached. 

2.  A  chirurgical  instrument,  elevatorium,  with 
which  surgeons  raise  any  depressed  portion  of  bone, 
but  chiefly  those  of  the  cranium. 

Elevator  labii  inferioris  proprius.  See  Le- 
vator labu  inferioris. 

Elevator  labii  superioris  proprius.  See  Le- 
vator labii  superioris  alaque  nasi. 

Elevator  labiorum.      See   Levator  anguli  oris. 

Elevator  nasi  alarum.  See  Levator  labii  supe- 
rioris alwque  nasi. 

Elevator  oculi.     See  Rectus  superior  oculi. 

Elevator  palpebr.e  superioris.  See  Levator 
palpebral  superioris. 

Elevator  scapula.     See  Levator  scapula. 

ELEVATO'RIUM.  (From  elevo,  to  lift  up.)  An 
instrument  to  raise  a  depression  in  the  skull. 

Eli'banfm.     See  Juniperus  lycia. 

ELICHRY'SUM.  (From  r)\ios,  the  sun,  and  xpu- 
aoi,  gold ;  so  called  from  its  gold-like,  or  shining  yel- 
low appearance.)     See  Gnaphalium  stachas. 

Eu'drion.    Mastich.    A  mixture  of  brass. 

ELI'GMA.    A  linctus. 

ELIOSELI'NUM.     See  Eleosclinum. 

ELIPTICUS.  Eliptic.  Applied  to  leaves  and  re- 
ceptacles, which  are  of  a  somewhat  oval  form,  but 
broader  at  each  end ;  as  in  the  leaf  of  the  Convalla- 
ria  majalis,  and  the  receptacle  of  the  Dorstenia 
drakenia. 

ELIQ.UATION.  An  operation,  by  means  of  which 
a  more  fusible  substance  is  separated  from  another, 
which  is  less  fusible.  It  consists  in  the  application  of 
a  degree  of  heat,  sufficient  to  fuse  the  former,  but  not 
the  latter. 

["  If  lead  be  heated  so  as  to  boil  and  smoke,  it  soon 
dissolves  pieces  of  copper  thrown  into  it ;  the  mixture 
when  cold  is  brittle.  The  union  of  these  two  metals 
is  remarkably  slight ;  for  upon  exposing  the  mass  to  a 
heat  no  greater  than  that  in  which  lead  melts,  the  lead 
almost  entirely  runs  off  by  itself.  This  process  is 
called  eliquation.  The  coarser  sorts  of  lead,  which 
owe  their  brittleness  and  granulated  texture  to  an  ad- 
mixture of  copper,  throw  it  up  to  the  surface  on  being 
melted  by  a  small  heat." —  Web.  Man.  of  Chem.    A.] 

ELITHROI'DES.  The  vaginal  coal  of  the  testicle. 
See  Elythroides  and  Testis. 

Elixa'tio.  (From  elixo,  to  boil.)  The  act  of 
seething  or  boiling. 

ELI'XIR.  (From  elekser,  an  Arabic  word,  signify- 
ing quintessence.)  A  term  formerly  applied  to  many 
preparations  similar  to  compound  tinctures.  It  is  now 
very  little  employed. 

Elixir  of  health.  Elixir  salutis.  A  term  formerly 
applied  to  tincture  of  senna. 

Elixir  pareooricum.  See  Tinctura  camphom 
composila. 

Elixir  proprietatis.  A  preparation  like  the 
compound  tincture  of  aloes. 

Elixir  sacrum.    A  tincture  of  rhubarb  and  aloes. 

Elixir  salutis.     See  Tinctura  senna. 

Elixir  stomachicum.  See  Tinctura  gentiana 
composila. 

Elixiva'tio.  (From  elixo,  to  boil,  or  from  lixivium, 
lye.)  The  extraction  of  a  fixed  salt  from  vegetables, 
by  an  affusion  of  water.    See  Lixiviation 

ELLAGIC  ACID.  (Acidum  ellagicum  ;  so  named 
by  Braconnot,  by  ieversing  the  word  galle.)  The  de- 
posite  which  forms  in  infusion  of  nut-galls,  left  to 
itself,  is  not  composed  solely  of  gallic  acid  and  a  mat- 
ter which  colours  it.  It  contains,  besides,  a  little  gal- 
late  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  a  new  acid,  which  was 
pointed  out  for  the  first  time  by  Chevreuil,  in  1815,  an 
acid  on  which  llraconnot  made  observations,  in  1H1S, 
and  which  he  proposed  to  call  acid  ellagic,  from  the 
word  valle  rever.-<d.  Probably  this  acid  does  not 
exist  ready  formed  in  nut-galls.  It  is  insoluble  ;  and, 
carrying  down  with  it  the  greater  part  of  the  gallic 
acid  forms  the  yellowish  crystalline  deposite.  But 
boiling  water  removes  the  gallic  acid  from  the  ellagic ; 
whence  the  means  of  separating  them  from  one  ano- 
ther.    Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  ix.  181. 

Elleborim.    See  Hclleborus  and  Veratrum. 

ELM.    See  Ulmus. 
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tllm-leaved  sumach.    See  Rhus  cortaria. 

ELMI'NTHES.  (From  ctXeai,  to  involve,  from  its 
Contortions.)     A  worm. 

ELO'DES.  (From  t\os ,  a  swamp.)  A  term  given 
to  a  sweating  fever,  from  its  great  moisture. 

Elonga'tio.  (From  elongo,  to  lengthen  out.)  An 
Imperfect  luxation,  where  the  ligament  is  only  length- 
ened, and  the  bone  not  put  out  of  its  socket. 

ELOY,  Nicholas  Francis  Joseph,  was  born  at 
Mons,  in  1714,  and  died  In  1788,  ha\  bug  prai 
physician  with  great  ability  and  humanity.  He  had 
the  honour  of  attending  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine. 
He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  professional  avocations,  was  author  of 
several  publications.  The  principal  of  these,  an  His 
torical  Medical  Dictionary,  was  originally  in  two  octavo 
volumes;  but  in  1788,  it  appeared  greatly  improved 
and  enlarged  in  four  volumes  quarto.  An  Introduction 
to  Midwifery ;  a  Memoir  on  Dysentery ;  Reflections  on 
the  Use  of  Tea;  and  a  Medico-Political  Tract  on  Cof- 
fee ;  were  likewise  written  by  this  author.  The  latter 
work  procured  him  the  reward  of  a  superb  snuff-box 
from  the  estates  of  Hainault,  inscribed  "Ex  dono 
Patriae" 

ELUTRIATIOX.  (Elvtriatio ;  from  clutrio,  to 
cleanse.)  Washing.  It  is  the  pouring  a  liquor  out  of 
■one  vessel  into  another,  in  order  to  separate  the  lishter 
earthy  parts,  which  are  carried  away  while  the  heavier 
metallic  parts  subside  to  the  bottom. 

ELU'VIES.  (From  eluo,  to  wash  out.)  The  efflu- 
vium from  a  swampy  place.  Also  the  humour  dis- 
charged in  fluor  albus. 

Eluxa'tio.  (From  eluxo,  to  put  out  of  joint.)  A 
luxation,  or  dislocation. 

ELYMAGRO'STIS.  (From'tXu^oj,  the  herb  panic, 
■and  aypwc-is,  wild.)     Wild  panic. 

ELV'MUS.  EAu/j^s.  The  herb  panic,  or  panicum 
of  Dioscorides,  but  now  the  name  of  a  new  genus  of 
grasses,  in  the  Linna-an  system. 

ELYOT,  Sir  Thomas,  was  bom  of  a  good  family 
in  Suflblk,  about  the' beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. After  studying  at  Oxford,  and  improving  himself 
by  travelling,  he  was  introduced  at  court;  and  Henry 
VIII.  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  employed  him  in  several  embassies.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  various  branches  of  learning,  as 
well  as  by  patronising  learned  men  ;  and  was  generally 
beloved  by  his  contemporaries  for  his  virtues  and  ac- 
complishments. He  died  in  154(1,  and  w  as  buried  in 
Cambridgeshire,  of  which  he  had  been  sheriff.  Among 
■other  studies,  he  was  partial  to  medicine,  and  made 
himself,  master  of  the  ancient  authors  on  that  subject, 
though  he  never  exercised  the  profession.  He  pub- 
lished a  work  about  the  year  1541,  called  "  The  Castell 
of  Health,"  which  was  much  admired,  even  by  some 
of  the  faculty :  in  this  he  is  a  strong  advocate  tor  tem- 
perance, especially  in  sexual  pleasures.  He  also  no- 
tices, that  catarrhs  were  much  more  common  than 
they  had  been  forty  years  before ;  which  he  ascribes 
chiefly  to  free  living,  and  keeping  the  head  too  much 
covered.  He  also  wrote  and  translated  several  other 
works,  but  not  on  medical  subjects. 

ELYTROCE'LE.  (From  tXurpoc,  the  vagina,  and 
K7]Xrj,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  in  the  vagina.  SeeHcmia 
vaginalis. 

ELYTROI'DES.  (Elytroides ;  from  tXvrpov,  a 
sheath,  and  eiSos,  form.)  Like  a  sheath.  The  tunica 
vaginalis  is  so  called  by  some  writers,  because  it  in- 
cludes the  testis  like  a  sheath 

ELYTRON.  (From  eXuco,  to  involve.)  The  va- 
gina. A  sheath.  The  membranes  which  involve  the 
spinal  marrow  are  called  tkvlpa- 

EMACIATION.    See  Atrophia  and  Marasmus. 

Emargina'tio.  (From  emargino,  to  cleanse  the 
edges.)  The  cleansing  of  the  edges  of  wounds  from 
scurf  and  filth. 

EMARGINATUS.  Emarginate,  nicked,  that  is, 
having  a  small  acute  notch  at  the  summit ;  as  the  leaf 
of  the  bladder  senna,  Colutea  arborcscens,  the  petals 
of  the  Allium  roseum,  and  Agrostema  jlos  jovis. 

EMASCULA'TUS.  (From  emasculo,  to  render  im- 
potent) Having  the  testicles  in  the  belly,  and  not 
fallen  into  the  scrotum. 

Emba'mma.  (From  euBair'Jo),  to  emerge  in.)  A 
medicated  pickle  to  dip  the  food  in. 

E'mbolb.    (From  t^fioAAu-,  to  put  in.)    The  setting 
of  a  dislocated  bone. 
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E'MBOLUM.  (From  t^/JaXXtu,  to  cast  out:  *> 
named  because  it  ejects  the  semen.)     The  penis. 

Embre'gma.  (From  cjifjpcxw,  t0  make  wet.)  A 
fluid  application  to  any  part  of  the  body. 

EMBROCA'TIO.  (From  t^fiptxui,  to  moisten  or 
soak  in.)  Embroche.  An  embrocation.  A  fluid  ap- 
plication to  rubanv  part  of  the  body  with.  Many  use 
the  term,  however,  as  synonymous  with  liniment. 
The  following  embrocations  are  In  general  use. 

Embrocatio  aluminis.  Rj.  Aluminis  3 U.  Aceti, 
spiritus  vinosi  tenuloris,  sing.  ibss.  For  chilblains  and 
diseased  joints. 

Embrocatio  ammonite.  R-  Eaibrocationis  am- 
monia- acetatis  J  ij.  Aquse  ammonia;  puraj  3  ij.  For 
sprains  and  bruises. 

Embrocatio  ammonia  acetatis.  B;.  Aquie  am- 
monia? acctata;.  Solutionis  saponis  sing.  J  j  M.  For 
bruises  with  inflammation. 

Embrocatio  ammonia  acetatis  camphorata.  R% 
Solutionis  saponis  cum  camphora,  aqua;  ammonioB 
acetata;  sing.  Jj.  Aqua;  ammonias  pura;  |ss.  For 
sprains  and  bruises,  tt  is  also  frequently  applied  to 
disperse  chilblains  which  have  not  suppurated.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  same  as  Steer's  opodeldoc. 

Embrocatio  cantharidis  cum  camphora.  R:. 
Tinct.  cantharidis.  Spiritus  camphora;  sing.  *j  M. 
Tins  may  he  used  in  any  case  in  which  the  object  is 
to  stimulate  the  skin.  The  absorption  of  cantharides, 
however,  may  bring  on  a  stranguary. 

E  mbroche.     See  Embrocatio. 

E  MBRYO.  (From  tu6pvo>,  to  bud  forth.)  1.  The 
germ  of  a  plant ;  called  by  Linna;us  the  corculum. 
See  Corculum  and  Cotyledon. 

2.  The  Jul  is  in  ulcro  is  so  called  before  the  fifth 
month  of  pregnancy,  because  its  growth  resembles  that 
of  the  budding  of  a  plant. 

Embryothla'stes.  (From  euBpvov,  the  foetus,  and 
flXaw,  to  break.)  Embryorectcs.  A  crotchet  or  instru- 
ment for  breaking  the  bones  of  a  dead  foetus  to  pro- 
mote its  delivery. 

EMBRYOTOMY.  (Embryotomia  ;  from  c/i6pvov, 
a  foetus,  and  renvoi,  to  cut.)  The  separating  of  any 
pan  of  the  foetus  while  in  utero,  to  extract  it. 

Embryu'lcus.  (From  cp.6pvov,  a  foetus,  and  cXku, 
to  draw.;  A  blunt  hook  or  lorceps,  for  drawing  the 
child  from  the  womb. 

EMERALD.  A  beautiful  genus  of  minerals,  which 
contains  two  species. 

1.  The  prismatic  emerald,  Euclase  of  Haiiy.  This 
is  of  a  green  and  sky-blue  colour,  and  is  found  in  Peru 
and  Brazil. 

2.  Rhomboidal  emerald,  of  which  there  are  two  sub- 
species, the  precious  emerald  and  the  beryl.  The  first 
is  well  known  by  its  emerald  green  colour.  The  most 
beautiful  emeralds  come  from  Peru.  As  a  gem,  it  is 
valued  next  to  ruby. 

["  This  mineral  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the 
United  States.  It  occurs  in  the  primitive  range,  and 
particularly  in  granite,  in  which  it  is  imbedded.  In 
the  State  of  Blaine,  it  has  been  found  remarkably 
clear  and  transparent,  and  in  every  respect  resembling 
the  SiberianBeryl,  particularly  that  discovered  at  Tops- 
ham  by  Professor  Cleveland,  of  Brunswick  College. 
The  crystals  are  well  defined  hexaa;dral  prisms,  and  are 
often  imbedded  in  the  smoky  quartz  which  abound  in 
the  large-grained  granite.  In  some  instances,  in  point 
of  colour,  it  equals  the  finest  Peruvian  emerald. 

"  At  Chesterfield,  in  Massachusetts,  it  occurs  in  great 
abundance.  Dr.  J.  F.  Waterhouse,  who  has  carefully 
examined  this  locality,  informs  us  that  crystals,  in 
hexangular  prisms,  from  an  ounce  and  under  to  61b. 
in  weight,  are  found  singly  disseminated  through  the 
granite.  They  are  of  various  dimensions,  from  a  small 
size  to  that  of  a  foot  in  diameter;  their  colour  light 
green.  The  Chesterfield  emerald  greatly  resembles 
that  lately  discovered  in  France.  If  the  new  earth 
glucine  should  be  required  for  the  arts  or  manufac- 
tures, this  emerald  would  furnish  it  in  abundance  •  as 
such  is  the  quantity  occurring  at  this  place,  thatDr 
Waterhouse  obtained  upwards  of  701b.  within  a  very 
small  space.  The  emerald  occurs  in  other  parts  of 
Massachusetts.  To  the  politeness  of  Dr.  David  Hunt 
we  are  indebted  for  several  specimens  found  by  that 
indefatigable  mineralogist,  in  the  vicinity  of  North- 
ampton and  Goshen. 

"  At  Haddam,  in  Connecticut,  this  mineral  occurs  in 
■  abundance ;  the  crystals  are  from  a  very  small  size  to 
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several  inches  in  length  j  they  are  generally  of  a  light 
yellowish-green,  and  sometimes  of  an  amber  colour, 
resembling  topaz.  Col.  Gibbs  has  in  his  possession 
a  crystal  of  a  deep  green  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
several  in  length,  it  hears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Peruvian  emerald.  Mr.  Mather,  a  young  mineralogist 
of  great  promise,  discovered  one  seven  inches  in  length, 
by  nine  inches  in  the  diagonal  diameter:  it  is  in  the 
cabinet  of  Professor  Silliman. 

"  New-York  affords  but  few  instances  of  the  pro- 
duction of  emerald.  It  now  and  then,  though  rarely, 
occurs  in  the  granite  veins  which  traverse  the  gneiss 
on  the  island,  about  four  miles  from  the  city. 

"Theemeraldislbundinthe  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
and  at  Ciiester.  These  arc  the  principal  localities  of 
this  mineral  in  the  United  States,  which  have  as  yet 
come  to  our  knowledge.  As  others  occur,  we  shall 
with  pleasure  notice  them." — Bruce's  Min.  Journal. 
A.] 

EMERSUS.  (From  emergo,  to  rise  up  or  appear 
out  of  the  water.)  Raised  above  the  water,  as  the 
upper  leaves  accompanying  the  flowers  of  the  Merio- 
phyllum  verticMatum,  while  its  lower  ones  are,  de- 
mersa. 
E'merus.  Scorpion  senna.  A  laxative. 
EMERY.  A  sub-species  of  rhomboidal  corundum, 
found  in  quantities  in  the  isle  of  Naxor,  and  at  Smyr- 
na. Its  fine  powder,  which  is  used  for  polishing  hard 
minerals  and  metals,  is  made  by  trituration  and  elu- 
triation. 

EMESIA.  (From  tutu>,  to  vomit.)  Emesma; 
Emesis.  The  act  of  vomiting.  Medicines  which 
cause  vomiting. 

EME'TIC.  (Emeticus;  from  t/uw,  to  vomit.)  That 
which  is  capable  of  excitiiig"vomi*ing,  independently 
of  any  effect  arising  from  the  mere  quantity  of  matter 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  or  of  any  nauseous  taste 
or  flavour. 

The  susceptibility  of  vomiting  is  very  different  in 
different  individuals,  and  is  often  considerably  varied 
by  disease. 

Emetics  are  employefl  in  many  diseases. 
When  any  morbid  affection  depends  upon,  or  is  con- 
nected with,  over-distention  of  the  stomach,  or  the 
presence  of  acrid,  indigestible  matters,  vomiting  gives 
speedy  relief.  Hence  its  utility  in  impaired  appetite, 
acidity  in  the  stomach,  in  intoxication,  and  where  poi- 
sons have  been  swallowed. 

From  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscera  in  vo- 
miting, emetics  have  been  considered  as  serviceable  in 
jaundice,  arising  from  biliary  calculi  obstructing  the 
ducts. 

The  expectorant  power  of  emetics,  and  their  utility 
in  catarrh  and  phthisis,  have  been  ascribed  to  a  similar 
pressure  extended  to  the  thoracic  viscera. 

Iu  the  different  varieties  of  febrile  affections,  much 
advantage  is  derived  from  exciting  vomiting,  especially 
In  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease.  In  high 
inflammatory  fever  it  is  considered  as  dangerous,  and 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  typhus  it  is  prejudicial. 

Emetics  given  in  such  doses,  as  only  to  excite 
nausea,  have  been  found  useful  in  restraining  haemor- 
rhage. 

Different  species  of  dropsy  have  been  cured  by  vomit- 
ing, from  its  having  excited  absorption.  To  the  same 
effect,  perhaps,  is  owing  the  dispersion  of  swelled  tes- 
ticle, bubo,  and  other  swellings,  which  has  occasion- 
ally resulted  from  this  operation. 

The  operation  of  vomiting  is  dangerous,  or  hurtful, 
in  the  following  cases :  where  there  is  determination 
of  the  blood  to  the  head,  especially  in  plethoric  ha- 
liits ;  in  visceral  inflammation ;  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  pregnancy;  in  hernia  and  prolapsus  uteri;  and 
wherever  there  exists  extreme  general  debililv.  The 
frequent  use  of  emetics  weakens  the  lone  of  the  sto- 
mach. An  emetic  should  always  he  administered  in 
the  fluid  form.  Its  operation  may  he  promoted  by 
drinking  any  tepid  diluent,  or  bitter  infusion. 

The  individual  emetics  may  be  arranged  under  two 
beads,  those  derived  from  the  vegetable,  and  those 
from  the  mineral  kingdom.  From  the  vegetable  king- 
dom are  numbered  ipecacuanha,  scilla  maritiina,  an- 
Ihenua  nobilis,  sinapis  alba,  asarum  Europamm,  nico- 
tiana  tabacum.  From  the  mineral  kingdom,  antimony, 
the  stagnates  of  zinc  and  copper,  and  the  subacetate 
of  copper.  To  these  may  be  added  ammonia  and  its 
Siydro-sulphuret. 
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til  F.TIN.  Emetine.  Digest  ipecacuan  root,  first 
in  usuier  and  then  in  alkohol.  Evaporate  the  alkoholie 
lnlusion  to  dryness,  redissolve  in  water,  and  drop  in 
acetate  of  lead.  Wash  the  precipitate,  and  then  dif- 
fusing it  in  water,  decompose  by  a  current  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas.  Sulphuret  of  lead  falls  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  emetin  remains  in  solution.  By  eva- 
porating the  water,  ibis  substance  is  obtained  pure. 

bmetin  forma  transparent  brownish-red  scales.  It 
has  no  smell,  but  a  bitter  acrid  taste.  At  a  heat  some- 
what above  that  of  boiling  water,  it  is  resolved  into 
carbonic  acid,  oil,  and  vinegar.  It  affords  no  ammo- 
nia. It  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  alkohol,  but  not 
in  aether  ;  and  uncrystallizable.  It  is  precipitated  by 
protomtratc  ot  mercury  and  corrosive  sublimate,  but 
not  by  tartar  emetic.  Half  a  grain  of  emetin  acts  as 
a  powerful  emetic,  followed  by  sleep  ;  six  grains  vomit 
violently,  and  produce  stupor  and  death.  The  lungs 
and  intestines  are  inflamed."— Pclletier  and  Ma- 
gmdie. 

Emetine.    See  Emetin. 

EMETOCATHA'RTICUS.  (From  tptu>,  to  vomit, 
and  icadaipu),  to  purge.)  Purging  both  by  vomit  and 
stool. 

EMINE'NTLE  GIUADRIGEM1N.E.  See  Tuber- 
cula  ijuadrigcmina. 

ENMENAGOGUE.  (Emmenagogus ;  from  cii/invia, 
the  menses,  and  ayo>,  to  move.)  Whatever  possesses 
the  power  of  promoting  that  monthly  discharge  by  the 
uterus,  which,  from  a  law  of  the  animal  economy, 
should  take  place  in  oertain  conditions  of  the  female 
system.  The  articles  belonging  to  this  class  may  be 
referred  to  four  ordres:— 

1.  Stimulating  emmenagogues,  as  feydrargyrinc  and 
artlimonial  preparations,  which  aiepiinci  pally  adapted 
for  the  young,  and  those  with  peculiar  insensibility  of 
the  uterus. 

2.  Irritating  emmenagogues,  as  aloes,  savine,  anij 
Spanish  flies :  these  are  to  be  preferred  in  torpid  and 
chlorotic  habits. 

3.  Tonic  emmenagogues,  as  ferruginous  prepara- 
tions, cold  bath,  and  exercise,  which  are  advanta- 
geously selected  for  the  lax  and  phlegmatic. 

4.  Antispasmodic  emmenagogues, as  asafoztida,  can- 
tor, and  pediluvia  :  the  constitutions  to  which  these 
are  more  especially  suited  are  tlie  delicate,  the  weak, 
and  the  irritable. 

EMME'NIA.  (From  tv,  in,  and  ptjv,  a  month.) 
The  menstrual  flux. 

EMOLLIENT.  (Emolliens  ;  from  emollio,  to  soft- 
en.) Possessing  the  power  of  relaxing  the  living  and 
animal  fibre,  without  producing  that  effect  from  any 
mechanical  action.  The  different  articles  belonging 
to  this  class  of  medicines  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  following  orders : — 

1.  liumectant  emollients,  as  warm  water,  and  tepid 
vapours,  which  are  fitted  for  the  robust  and  those  in 
the  prime  oflife. 

2.  Relaxing  emollients,  as  althcea,  malva,  &c.  These 
may  be  employed  in  all  constitutions,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  do  not  claim  a  preference  to  others 
from  any  particular  habit  of  body. 

3.  /rubricating  emollients,  as  bland  oils,  fat,  and 
lard.  The  same  observation  will  hold  of  this  order  as 
was  made  of  the  last  mentioned. 

4.  .dtonic  emollients,  as  opiumaitApediluvia.  These 
are  applicable  to  any  constitution,  but  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  habits  where  the  effects  of  this  crass  are  re- 
quired over  the  -vstem  in  general. 

EMPATHEMA.  CEpiraOns;  from  iradnua, passia, 
affectio.)  Ungovei  nabi  i  passion.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Neurotica;  Order, 
Phrenica. 

It  has  three  species,  Empathema  entonicum,  atoni- 
cum,  insane,  and  innumerable  varieties. 

Empki'ria.  (From  tv,  and  aeipia,  to  endeavour.) 
Professional  experience. 

Emphero  mknus.  (From  tu(ptpu>;  to  bear.)  Urine, 
or  other  substances  which  have  a  sediment. 

EMPHLY8IS.  (From  t/<,in,  and  <p\voic,  a  vesicu- 
lar tumour  or  eruption.)  The  name  of  a  genus, 
ichorous  exanthrm,  of  Good's  Nosology,  which  includes 
six  species:  Emphlysis  miliaria  ;  Jiphtha  ;  Vaccinia; 
Varicella;  1'cmphigus;  Erysipelas. 

Emtura'ctica.  (From  tuipparloi,  to  obstruct.) 
Medicines  which,  applied  to  the  skin,  shut  up  the 
pores. 
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EMPHYMA.  This  term,  applied  by  Good  to  a 
genus  of  disease,  Class,  Eccritica;  Order,  JHesotka, 
of  his  arrangement,  imports  (in  contradiction  to  Phy- 
ma,  which,  in  his  system,  is  limited  to  cutaneous  tii 
mours,  accompanied  with  inflammation,)  a  tumour 
originating  below  thu  integuments,  wad  unaccompanied 
with  inflammation,  at  least  in  its  commencement.  Jt 
embraces  three  species,  viz.  Emphyma  sarcoma ;  En- 
cystis ;  Exostosis. 

EMPHYSEMA.  (Emphysema,  alls,  n. ;  from 
tu^vaaoi,  to  inflate.)     See  Pneumatosis. 

EMPIRIC.  (Empiricus.  E/irtipucos;  from  o,  in, 
and  aupa,  experience.)  One  who  practises  the  heal- 
ing art  upon  experience,  and  not  theory.  This  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  empiric ;  but  it  is  now  ap- 
plied, in  a  very  opposite  sense,  to  those  who  deviate 
from  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  scientific  and  re- 
gular practitioners,  and  vend  nostrums,  or  sound  their 
own  praise  in  the  public  papers. 

Empla'stica.  (From  cnnXaoau),  to  obstruct.)  Me- 
dicines which,  spread  upon  the  skin,  stop  the  pores. 

EMPLA'STRUM.  (Emplastrum,  i.  n. ;  from 
tprrXcuraa),  to  Spread  upon.)  A  plaster.  Plasters  are 
composed  of  unctuous  substances,  united  either  to 
powders  or  metallic  oxides,  &c.  They  ought  to  be  of 
such  a  consistence  as  not  to  stick  to  the  lingers  when 
cold,  but  to  become  soft,  so  as  to  be  spread  out  in  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat,  and  in  that  of  the  human 
body,  to  continue  tenacious  enough  to  adhere  to  the 
skin.  They  owe  their  consistence  either  to  metallic 
oxides,  especially  those  of  lead,  or  to  wax,  resin,  &c. 
They  are  usually  kept  in  rolls  wrapped  in  paper,  and 
spread,  when  wanted  for  use,  upon  thin  leather ;  if  the 

Elaster  be   not  of  itself  sufficiently  adhesive,  it  is  to 
e  surrounded  at  its  margin  by  a  boundary  of  resin 
plaster. 

Emplastrum  ammoniaci.  Take  of  purified  ain- 
moniacum,  five  ounces  ;  acetic  acid,  half  a  pint.  Dis- 
solve the  ammoniacum  in  the  acid,  then  evaporate  the 
liquor  in  an  iron  vessel,  by  means  of  a  water-bath, 
constantly  stirring  it,  until  it  acquires  a  proper  con- 
sistence. This  plaster  Is  now  first  introduced  into  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia ;  it  adheres  well  to  the  skin, 
without  irritating  it,  and  without  producing  inconve- 
nience by  its  smell. 

Emplastrum  ammomaci  cum  hydrargyro.  Take 
of  purified  ammoniacum,  a  pound;  purified  mercury, 
three  ounces;  sulphuretted  oil,  a  fluid  drachm.  Rub 
the  mercury  with  the  sulphurated  oil  until  the  glo- 
bules disappear ;  then  add  by  degrees  the  ammonia- 
cum, previously  melted,  and  mix  the  whole  together. 
This  composition  is  said  to  possess  resolvent  vir- 
tues; and  the  plaster  is  recommended  with  this  view 
to  be  applied  to  nodes,  tophs,  indurated  glands,  and 
tumours. 

Emplastrum  asafostid*.  Emplastrum  antihys- 
tericum.  Plaster  of  asafietida.  Take  of  plaster  of 
semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  asafoetida,  each  two  parts: 
galbanum,  yellow  wax,  each  one  part.  This  plaster 
is  said  to  possess  anodyne  and  antispasmodic  virtues. 
It  is,  therefore,  occasionally  directed  to  be  applied  to 
the  umbilical  region  in  hysterical  cases. 

Emplastrum  cantharidis.  Blistering-fly  plaster. 
Emplastrum  vesicatorium.  Take  of  blistering  flies, 
in  very  fine  powder,  a  pound ;  wax  plaster,  a  pound 
and  a  half;  prepared  fat,  a  pound.  Having  melted 
the  plaster  and  fat  together,  and  removed  them  from 
the  fire,  a  little  before  they  become  solid  sprinkle  in  the 
blistering  flies,  and  mix  the  whole  together.  See  Blis- 
ter and  Cantharis. 

Emplastrum  ckr«.  Wax  plaster.  Emplastrum 
attrahens.  Take  of  yellow  wax,  prepared  suet,  of 
eaeh  three  pounds ;  yellow  resin,  a  pound.  Melt  them 
together  and  strain.  This  is  a  gently-drawing  prepa- 
ration, calculated  to  promote  a  moderate  discharge 
from  the  blistered  surface,  with  which  intention  it  is 
mostly  used.  Where  the  stronger  preparations  irri- 
tate, this  will  be  found  in  general  to  agree. 

Emplastrum  cumini.  Cumin  plaster.  Take  of 
cumin-seeds,  caraway-seeds,  bay-berries,  of  each  three 
ounces  ;  dried  pitch,  three  pounds  ;  yellow  wax,  three 
ounces.  Having  melted  the  dry  pitch  and  wax  toge- 
ther, add  the  remaining  articles  previously  powdered, 
and  mix.  A  warm  stomachic  plaster,  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  stomach,  expels  flatulency.  To  indolent 
scrofulous  tumours,  where  the  object  is  to  promote 
suppuration,  this  is  an  efficacious  plaster. 
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Emplastrum  oalbani  compositum.     Compound 

Galbanum  plaster,  formerly  called  emplastrum  litliar- 
guri  compositum  and  diachylon  magnum  cum  gummi. 
Take  of  galbanum  gum  resin  purified,  eight  ounces; 
lead  plaster,  three  puunds;  common  tur|xntine,  ten 
drachms  ;  resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  three  ounces.  Hav- 
in"  melted  the  galbanum  gum  resin  with  the  turpen- 
tine, mix  in  first  the  powdered  resin  of  the  spruce  fir, 
and 'then  the  lead  plaster,  previously  melted  by  a  slow 
fire,  and  mix  the  whole.  This  plaster  is  used  as  a 
warm  digestive  and  suppurative,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote maturation  of  indolent  or  scirrhous  tumours, 
and  to  allay  the  pains  of  sciatica,  arthrodynia,  &c. 

Emplastrum  iiydrargyri.  Mercurial  plaster. 
Emplastrum  lithargyri  cum  hydrargyro.  Take  of 
purified  mercury, three  ounces;  sulphurated  oil,  a  fluid 
drachm ;  lead  plaster,  a  pound.  Rub  the  mercury  with 
the  sulphurated  oil,  until  the  globules  disappear:  then 
add  by  degrees  the  lead  plaster,  melted,  and  mix  the 
whole. 

Emplastrum  ladani  compositum.  Take  of  soft 
labdanum,  three  ounces  ;  of  frankincense,  one  ounce; 
cinnamon  and  expressed  oil  of  mace,  each  half  an 
ounce;  essential  oil  of  mint,  one  drachm:  add  to  the 
frankincense,  melted  first,  the  labdanum  a  little  heat- 
ed, till  it  becomes  soft,  and  then  the  oil  of  mace;  after- 
ward mix  in  the  cinnamon  with  the  oil  of  mint,  and 
beat  them  together  into  a  mass,  in  a  warm  mortar,  and 
keep  it  in  a  vessel  well  closed.  This  may  be  used  with 
the  same  intentions  as  the  cumin-plaster,  to  which 
it  is  in  no  way  superior,  though  composed  of  more 
expensive  materials.  Formerly,  it  was  considered 
as  a  very  elegant  stomach  plaster,  but  is  now  dis- 
used. 

Emplastrum  lithargyri.  See  Emplastrum 
pluinbi. 

Emplastrum  lithargyri  compositum.  SeeEm- 
plastrum  Oalbani  compositum. 

Emplastrum  lithargyri  cum  resina.  See  Em- 
plastrum resina. 

Emplastrum  lytt.s.  See  Emplastrum  cantha- 
ridis. 

Emplastrum  opii.  Plaster  of  opium.  Take  of 
hard  opium, .  powdered,  half  an  ounce ;  resin  of  the 
spruce  fir,  powdered,  three  ounces;  lead  plaster,  a 
pound.  Having  melted  the  plaster,  mix  in  the  resin  of 
the  spruce  fir,  and  opium,  and  mix  the  whole.  Opium 
is  said  to  produce  somewhat,  though  in  a  smaller  de- 
gree, its  specific  effect  when  applied  externally. 

Emplastrum  picis  compositum.  •  Compound  pitch 
plaster.  Emplastrum  picis  Burgundies.  Take  of 
dried  pitch,  two  pounds ;  resin  of  spruce  fir,  a  pound  ; 
yellow  resin,  yellow  wax,  of  each  four  ounces ;  ex- 
pressed oil  of  nutmegs,  an  ounce.  Having  melted  to- 
gether the  pitch,  resin,  and  wax,  add  first  the  resin  of 
the  spruce  fir,  then  the  oil  of  nutmegs,  and  mix  the 
whole  together.  From  the  slight  degree  of  redness 
this  stimulating  application  produces,  it  is  adapted  to 
gently  irritate  the  skin,  and  thus  relieve  rheumatic 
pains.  Applied  to  the  temples,  it  is  sometimes  of  use 
in  pains  of  the  head. 

Emplastrum  plumbi:  Lead  plaster.  Emplastrum 
lithargyri;  Emplastrum  commune;  Diachylon  sim- 
plex. Take  of  semi- vitreous  oxide  of  lead,  in  very  fine 
powder,  five  pounds ;  olive  oil,  a  gallon ;  water,  two 
pints.  Boil  them  with  a  slow  fire,  constantly  stirring 
until  the  oil  and  litharge  unite,  so  as  to  form  a  plaster. 
Excoriations  of  the  skin,  slight  bums,  and  the  like, 
may  be  covered  with  this  plaster:  but  is  in  more  gene- 
ral use,  as  a  defensive,  where  the  skin  becomes  red 
from  lying  a  long  time  on  the  part.  This  plaster  is  also 
of  great  importance,  as  forming  the  basis,  by  addition 
to  which  many  other  plasters  are  prepared. 

Emplastrum  resin.e.  Resin  plaster.  Emplastrum 
adhxsivum;  Emplastrum  lithargyri  cum  resina.  Take 
of  yellow  resin,  half  a  pound;  lead  plaster,  three 
pounds.  Having  melted  the  lead  plaster  over  a  slow 
fire,  add  the  resin  in  powder,  and  mix.  The  adhe- 
sive, or  sticking  plaster,  is  chiei'  used  for  keeping  on 
other  dressings,  and  for  retaining  the  edges  of  recent 
wounds  together. 

Emplastrum  saponis.  Soap  plaster.  Take  of 
hard  soap  sliced,  half  a  pound;  lead  plaster,  three 
pounds.  Having  melted  the  plaster,  mix  in  the  soan  ■ 
then  boil  it  down  to  a  proper  consistence.  Discutient 
properties  are  attributed  to  this  elegant  plaster  with 
which  view,  it  is  applied  to  lymphatic  and  other 'inda- 
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lent  tumours.  It  forms  an  admirable  defensive  and 
soft  application,  spread  on  linen,  to  surround  a  frac- 
tured limb. 

Emplastrum  tiiuris  compositum.  Compound 
frankincense  plaster.  Take  of  l'raukincense,  ball  a 
pound ;  dragon's  blood,  three  ounces ;  litharge  plaster, 
two  pounds.  To  the  melted  lead  plaster,  add  the  rest 
powdered.  This  plastei  is  said  to  possess  strengthen- 
ing, as  well  as  adhesive  powers.  By  keeping  the  skin 
firm,  it  may  give  tone  to  the  relaxed  muscles  it  sur 
rounds,  but  cannot,  in  any  way,  impart  more  strength 
than  the  common  adhesive  plaster. 

[The  pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  admits  the 
following  plasters : 

Emplastruni  ammoniaci. 
Do.  asafuetidte. 

Do.  ferri. 

Do.  hydrargyri. 

Do.  plumbi. 

Do.  plumbi  subcarbonatis  compositum. 

Do.  resinosum. 

Do.  resinosum  cantharidum.    A.] 

Empnkumato'sis.  From  ev,  in,  and  rovsw,  to  blow.) 
An  inflation  of  the  stomach,  or  any  other  viscus. 

EMPO'RIUM.  (From  cfiiropcu),  to  negotiate.)  A 
mart.  The  brain  is  so  called,  as  being  the  place  where 
all  rational  and  sensitive  transactions  are  collected. 

EMPRESMA.  Good  revives  this  term  (used  in  its 
simple  form  both  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  to  express 
internal  inflammation)  to  designate  a  genus  of  disease 
in  his  Class,  Hovmatica;  Order,  Phlogotica.  Visceral 
inflammation.  It  embraces  inflammation  of  all  the 
viscera :  hence  Empresma  cephalitis  ;  otitis  ;  paroti- 
tis ;  paristhmitis  ;  laryngitis ;  bronchitis ;  pneumo- 
nitis ;  pleuritis ;  carditis  ;  peritonitis ;  gastritis ; 
enteritis;  hepatitis;  splenitis;  nephritis ;  cystitis; 
hysteritis  ;  orchitis. 

E'mprion.  (From  tv,  and  zsptwv,  a  saw.)  Serrated. 
Formerly  applied  to  a  pulse,  In  which  the  artery  at  dif- 
ferent times  is  unequally  distended. 

EMPROSTHO  TONOS.  (From  epitpooBtv,  before, 
or  forwards,  and  rttvti),  to  draw.)  A  clonic  spasm  of 
several  muscles,  so  as  to  keep  the  body  in  a  fixed  posi- 
tion and  bent  forward.  Cullen  considers  it  as  a  spe- 
cies of  tetanus.     See  Tetanus. 

E'MPTYSIS.  (From  cuir'Jvo},  to  spit  out.)  A  dis- 
charge of  blood  from  the  mouth. 

EMPYE'MA.  (From  tv,  within,  and  tzvov,  pus.) 
A  collection  of  pus  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  It  is 
one  of  the  terminations  of  pleuritis.  There  is  reason 
for  believing  that  matter  is  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  when,  after  a  pleurisy,  or  inflammation  in 
the  thorax,  the  patient  has  a  difficulty  of  breathing, 
particularly  on  lying  on  the  side  opposite  the  affected 
one;  and  when  an  cedematous  swelling  is  externally 
perceptible. 

EMPYE'MATA.  (From  ev,  and  avov,  pus.)  Sup- 
purating medicines. 

EMPYESIS.  (From  tumiooi,  or  tpirvem,  suppuro.) 
Good  has  given  this  term  (found  in  the  fifth  book  of 
Hippocrates's  aphorisms)  to  a  genus  of  disease,  class, 
HtBinatiea ;  order,  Exantliemalica,  characterized  by 
phlegmonous  pimples,  which  gradually  fill  with  a  pu- 
rulent fluid.  H  has  only  one  species,  small-pox — 
Empycsis  I'ariola. 

Empyreal  air.  Scheele  gave  this  name  to  oxygen 
gas. 

EMPYREU'MA.  (From  euiwpevai,  to  kindle,  from 
irvp,  fire.)  A  peculiar  and  offensive  smell  that  distilled 
waters  and  other  substances  receive  from  being  ex- 
posed to  heat  in  closed  vessels,  or  when  burned  under 
circumstances  which  prevent  the  accession  of  air  to  a 
considerable  part  of  the  mass. 

EMPYREUMA'TIC.  Empyreumaticus ;  from  tu- 
■nvptvw,  to  kindle.)  Smelling  as  it  were  burnt;  thus 
empyreumatic  oils  are  those  distilled  with  a  great  heat, 
and  impregnated  with  a  smell  of  the  fire. 

EMU  LGENT.  (Emulgens ;  from  emulgeo,  to 
melt  out ;  applied  to  the  artery  and  vein  which  co 
from  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  to  the  kidneys,  because 
the  ancients  supposed  they  strained,  and,  as  it  were, 
milked  the  serum  through  the  kidneys.)  The  \ 
of  the  kidneys  are  so  termed.  The  emulgent  artery  is 
a  branch  of  the  aorta.  The  emulgent  vein  evacuates 
its  blood  into  the  ascending  cava. 

EMULSIO.  (Emulsio,  onis.  (.;  from  emulgeo,  to 
milk  )    An  emulsion.    A  soft  and  somewhat  oily  mo- 
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dicine  resembling  milk.  An  imperfect  combination  of 
oil  and  water,  by  the  intervention  of  some  other  sub- 
stance capable  of  combmiug  with   both   these  sub' 

stances. 

Emulsio  acacia.  This  is  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  almond  emulsion,  only  adding  while  beating 
the  almonds,  two  ounces  of  gum  arabic.  This  cooling 
and  demulcent  emulsion,  ordered  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  may  be  drank  ad  libitum  to  mitigate 
ardor  urime,  whether  from  the  venereal  virus  or  any 
other  cause.  In  difficult  and  painful  micturition,  and 
strangury,  it  is  of  infinite  service. 

Emulsio  amygdal*.  Almond  emulsion.  Take  of 
almonds,  one  ounce ;  water,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Beat  the  blanched  almonds  in  a  stone  mortar  gra- 
dually pouring  on  them  the  water;  then  strain  off  the 
liquor.    It  possesses  cooling  and  demulcent  properties. 

Emulsio  camphorata.  Take  of  camphor,  one 
scruple;  sweet  almonds,  blanched,  two  drachms ;  dou- 
ble refined  sugar,  one  drachm;  water,  six  ounces. 
This  is  to  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common 
emulsion.  It  is  calculated  for  the  Stomachs  of  those 
who  can  only  boar  small  quantities  of  camphire. 

EMULSION.    See  Emulsio. 

Emulsion,  almond.    See  Emulsio  amygdala. 

Emulsion,  Arabic.    See  Emulsio  acacia. 

Emulsion  of  asafwtida.    Sec  Mistura  asafmtida. 

Emulsion,  camphorated.    See  Emulsio  camphorata. 

Emulsion  of  gum-ammoniac.  See  Mistura  ammo- 
niaci. 

EMU'NCTORY.  (Emunctorium ;  from  emungo, 
to  drain  off.)  The  excretory  ducts  of  the  body  are  so 
termed ;  thus  the  exhaling  arteries  of  the  skin  consti- 
tute the  great  emunctory  of  the  body. 

Enje'ma.  (From  ev,  and  aiua,  blood.)  Enamos. 
So  Hippocrates  and  Galen  call  such  topical  medicines 
as  are  appropriated  to  bleeding  wounds. 

En.uoke'ma.  (From  tv,  and  atiopto),  to  lift  up.)  The 
pendulous  substance  which  floats  in  the  middle  of  the 
urine. 

ENA'MEL.    See  Teeth. 

ENANTHE*IS.  1.  (From  tv,  in,  intra,  and  avOeu, 
floreo ;  efflorescence  from  within,  or  from  internal  af- 
fection.) A  genus  of  disease,  Class,  Hasmatica ;  Order, 
Exantliemalica,  in  Good's  Nosology.  Rash  exantbem. 
It  comprehends  three  species:  viz.  Enanthesis  rosalia  ; 
rubeola ;  urticaria. 

2.  (From  ev,  and  avlaia,  to  meet.)  The  near  ap- 
proach of  ascending  and  descending  vessels. 

ENARTHRO'SIS.  (From  tv,  in,  and  apdpov,  a 
joint.)  The  ball  and  socket-joint.  A  species  of  diar- 
throsis,  or  moveable  connexion  of  bones,  in  which  the 
round  head  of  one  is  received  into  the  deeper  cavity 
of  another,  so  as  to  admit  of  motion  in  every  direction ; 
as  the  head  of  the  os  femoris  with  the  acetabulum  of 
the  os  innominatum.    See  Articulation. 

ENCA'NTHIS. .  (From  ev,  and  Kavdos,  the  angle  of 
the  eye.)  A  disease  of  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  of 
which  there  are  two  species.  Encanlhis  benigna, 
and  Encanthis  maligna  seu  inveterata.  The  encan- 
this,  at  its  commencement,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
small,  soft,  red.,  and  sometimes  rather  livid  excrescence, 
which  grows  from  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  and  at 
the  same  time  from  the  neighbouring  semilunar  fold  of 
the  conjunctiva.  This  excrescence  on  its  first  appear- 
ance is  commonly  granulated,  like  a  mulberry,  or  is  of 
a  fagged  and  fringed  structure.  Afterward,  when  it 
has  acquired  a  certain  size,  one  part  of  it  represents  a 
granulated  tumour,  while  the  rest  appears  like  a 
smooth,  whitish,  or  ash- coloured  substance,  streaked 
with  varicose  vessels,  sometimes  advancing  as  far  over 
the  conjunctiva,  covering  the  side  of  the  eye  next  to 
the  nose,  as  where  the  cornea  and  sclerotica  unite. 

The  encanthis  keeps  up  a  chronic  ophthalmy,  im- 
pedes the  action  of  the  eyelids,  and  prevents,  in  parti- 
cular, the  complete  closure  of  the  eye.  Besides,  partly 
by  compressing  and  partly  by  displacing  the  orifices  of 
the  puncta  lachrvmalia,  it  obstructs  the  free  passage 
of  the  tears  into  the  nose.  The  inveterate  encanthis 
is  ordinarily  of  a  very  considerable  magnitude ;  its  roots 
extend  beyond  the  caruncula  lachrymalis  and  semi- 
lunar fold  to  the  membraneous  lining  of  one  or  both 
evclids.  The  patient  experiences  very  serious  incon 
venience  from  its  origin  and  interposition  between  the 
commissure  of  the  eyelids,  which  it  necessarily  keeps 
asunder  on  the  side  towards  the  nose.  Sometimes  the 
disease  assumes  a  cancerous  malignancy.    This  cha- 
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racter  is  evinced  by  the  dull  red,  and,  as  it  were,  leaden 
colour  of  the  excrescence ;  by  its  exceeding  hardness 
and  the  lancinating  pains  which  occur  in  it,  and  ex- 
tend to  the  forehead,  the  whole  eyeball  and  the  temple, 
especially  when  the  tumour  has  been,  though  slightly, 
touched.  It  is  also  shown,  by  the  propensity  of  the 
excrescence  to  bleed,  by  the  partial  ulcerations  on  its 
surface,  which  emit  a  fungous  substance,  and  a  thin 
and  exceedingly  acrid  discharge. 

ENCATALE'FSIS.  (From  tv,  and  Kafr\au.(3avw, 
to  seize.)    A  catalepsy. 

ENCATHI'SMA.  (From  tv,  and  Ka8t&,  to  sit  in.) 
A  semicupium,  or  bath  for  half  the  body. 

ENCAU'MA.  (From  ev,  in,  and  Kaiu,  to  burn.)  A 
burn.     See  Burn. 

ENCAU'SB.  (From  tv,  and  kcuw,  to  burn.)  A 
burn.     See  Burn. 

ENCEPIIALOCEXE.  (From  evKe<pa\ov,  the  brain, 
■and  /0/A17,  a  tumour.)     A  rupture  of  the  brain. 

ENCE  PHALON.  (From  ev,  in,  and  Ke<pa\yj,  the 
head.)  Ericephalum.  By  some  writers  the  cerebrum 
only  is  so  called;  and  others  express  by  this  term  the 
contents  of  the  cranium. 

Ence'ris.  (From  ev,  and  nr)po;,  wax.)  A  roll  of 
wax  for  making  plasters. 

Encero'sis.  (From  ev,  and  xepoui,  to  wax.)  The 
covering  of  a  plaster  with  wax. 

ENCHARA'XIS.  (From  ev,  and  xapaaoo),  to  sca- 
rify.)   A  scarification. 

ENCHE1RE  SIS.  (From  tv,  and  xe'Pi  the  hand.) 
Encheira.  Galen  uses  this  word  as  a  part  of  the  title 
to  one  of  his  works,  which  treats  of  dissection.  The 
word  imports  the  manual  treatment  of  any  subject. 

Enchei'ria.    See  Encheiresis. 

Enciiilo'ma.     See  Enchyloma. 

Encho'ndrus.  (From  ev,  and  xovSpos,  a  cartilage.) 
A  cartilage. 

Encuris'ta.  (From  eyxP">>,  to  anoint.)  Oint- 
ments. 

Enchylo'ma.  (From  ev,  and  x<A°Si  juice.)  An 
inspissated  juice.     An  elixir,  according  10  Eemery. 

E'NCHYMA.  (From  ev,  and  x«">><°  infuse.)  En- 
chysis.    1.  An  infusion.  . 

2.  A  sanguineous  plethora. 

Enchy'mata.  (From  eyxvu>>  t0  infuse.)  Injec- 
tions for  the  eyes  and  cars. 

Enchymo'ma.  (From  ev,  and  xvo>,  to  pour  in.)  In 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  physicians,  it  is  a  word  by 
which  they  express  that  sudden  effusion  of  blood  .into 
the  cutaneous  vessels,  which  arises  from  joy,  anger,  or 
shame ;  and,  in  the  last  instance,  is  what  we  usually 
call  blushing. 

Enchymosis.    Ey%u//<<>(7is-    1-  Blushing. 

2.  An  extravasation  of  blood,  which  makes  the  part 
appear  livid.    , 

E'nchysis.    See  Enchyma. 

Encly'bma.  (From  ev,  and  icXugo),  to  cleanse  out.) 
A  clyster. 

ENCCE'LIA.  (From  ev,  within,  and  KotXia,  the 
belly.)    The  abdominal  viscera. 

Encolpi'smus.  (From  eyKoXiteu,  to  insinuate.)  A 
uterine  injection. 

ENCRA'NIUM.  (From  tv,  within,  and  icpaviov,  the 
ekull.)  The  cerebrum  and  thewhole  contents  of  the 
skull. 

Encrasi'cholus.  (Fromev,  in.Ktpas,  the  head,  and 
voXq,  bile ;  because  it  is  said  to  have  the  gall  irr  its 
head.)    The  anchovy.    See  Clupea. 

E'ncris.    Eyicpis.    A  cake  of  meal,  oil,  and  honey. 

E'ncymon.  (From  ev,  and  kxiij>,  to  conceive.) 
Pregnancy. 

E'NCYSIS.  (From  tv,  and  kvw,  to  bring  forth.) 
Parturition. 

ENCY'STED.  Saccatus.  AUerm  applied  to  those 
tumours  which  consist  of  a  fluid  or  otlter  matter,  en- 
closed in  a  sac  or  cyst. 

ENCY'STIS.  (From  tv,  in,  and  «rur«S)  a  bag.)  An 
encysted  tumour. 

ENDE'MIC.  (Endemicus,  sc.  morbus;  from  ev,  in, 
and  iriuos,  people.)  A  disease  is  so  termed  that  is  pe- 
culiar to  a  certain  class  of  persons,  or  country,  thus 
struma  is  endemial  to  the  inhabitants  of  Derbyshire 
and  the  Alps;  scurvy  to  seafaring  people;  and  the 
plica  polonica  is  met  with  in  Poland. 

E'ndesis.  (From  ev,  and  Stv,  to  tie  up.)  A  ligature. 
A  bandage. 

ENDIVE.    See  Citkorium. 
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ENDI'VIA.  {Quasi  eundo  via,  quia  passim  ndstt* 
tur ;  named  from  the  quickness  of  its  growth.)  See 
dehor  1  um. 

E'ndosis.  (From  ev,  and  SiSoipi,  to  give.)  A  re- 
mission, disorder. 

ENECIA.    (From  HvtKns,  continued.)    A  genus  of 
disease  in  Good's  Nosology.    Class,  Hmmatica;  Or- 
rica :  continued  fever.    It  comprehends  three 
species,  Enecia  cauma;  typhus;  synochus. 

Enella'omencs.  (From  evaXkarlui,  to  inter- 
change.) An  epithet  applied  to  the  union  of  the 
joints  of  the  vertebrae. 

E'NEMA.  (Enema,  matis.  neut. ;  from  evitjfii,  to 
inject.)  A  clyster.  A  well-known  form  of  conveying 
both  nourishment  and  medicine  to  the  system,  under 
certain  morbid  circumstances.  The  former  takes 
place  where  obstruction  of  the  passage  to  the  stomach 
is  so  great  as  to  render  access  to  that  organ  impossible, 
such  as  occurs  in  lockjaw,  diseased  oesophagus,  &c. 
By  these  means  the  body  can  be  supported  for  a  few 
weeks,  while  an  attempt  is  made  at  effecting  a  cure. 
It  is  composed,  in  such  cases,  of  animal  broths,  gruels 
made  of  farinaceous  seeds,  mucilages,  &c.  As  a  form 
of  medicine,  clysters  are  no  less  useful ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  with  which  they  are  prescribed, 
they  are  either  of  an  emollient,  anodyne,  or  purgative 
nature.     The  following  forms  are  in  general  use. 

Enema  anodynum.  Take  of  starch  jelly,  half  a 
pint;  tincture  of  opium,  forty  to  sixty  drops.  Mix. 
The  whole  to  be  injected  by  means  of  a  clyster-syringe, 
in  cases  of  dysentery  or  violent  purging,  and  pain  in 
the  bowels. 

Enema  antispasmomcum.  Take  of  tincture  of 
asafoetida,  half  an  ounce;  tincture  of  opium,  forty 
drops ;  gruel,  half  a  pint.  Mix.  For  spasmodic  affec- 
tions of  the  bowels. 

Enema  laxativum.  Take  of  sulphate  of  magne- 
sia, two  ounces;  dissolve  in  three  quarters  of  a  pint 
of  warm  gruel,  or  broth,  with  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter, 
or  sweet  oil. 

Enema  nicotian*.  Take  of  the  infusion  of  to- 
bacco from  a  half  to  a  whole  pint.  Employed  in  cases 
of  strangulated  hernia. 

Enema  nutriens.  Take  of  strong  beef  tea,  twelve 
ounces;  thicken  With  hartshorn  shavings,  or  arrow- 
root. 

Enema  terebinthin*.  Take  of  common  turpen- 
tine, half  an  ounce;  the  yelk  of  one  egg,  and  half  a 
pint  of  gruel.  The  turpentine  being  first  incorporated 
with  the  egg,  add  to  them  the  gruel.  This  clyster  is 
generally  used,  and  with  great  good  effect,  in  violent 
fits  of  the  stone. 

Enerei'sis.  (From  evepciSo),  to  adhere  to  a  com- 
pression.)    A  tight  ligature. 

ENERGY.  (Energia;  t'mm  tvepyeu,  to  act.)  The 
degree  of  force  exercised  by  any  power :  thus,  nervous 
energy,  muscular  energy,  &c. 

ENERVATING.  The  act  of  destroying  the  force, 
use,  or  office  of  the  nerves,  either  by  cutting  them,  or 
breaking  them  by  violence  or  abuse  of  the  non-na- 
turals. 

Eneure'sis.    See  E7iurcsis. 

ENERVIS.  Ribless:  applied  to  leaves  which  are 
without  lines  or  ribs. 

Engala'ctum.  (From  ev,  and  ya\a,  milk ;  so 
called,  because  it  is  eaten  by  nurses  to  increase  their 
milk.)     The  herb  saltwort.     See  Salsola. 

ENGASTRIMY'THUS.  (From  ev,  in,  ya^o,  the 
belly,  and  nvdcouat,  to  discourse.)  A  ventriloquist- 
one  who  appsars  to  speak  from  his  belly. 

Enriso'ma.     (From  eyyigu>,  to  approach.) 

1.  An  instrument  for  making  the  parts  of  a  broken 
clavicle  meet. 

2.  A  fracture  of  lue  cranium. 
English  Mercury.     See  Mercurialis. 
Englotto-oastor.     (From  ev,  y\ur']ti,  the  tongue. 

and  yarvp,  the  belly.)     A  ventriloquist.  ^ 

ENGOMPHO'SIS.     (From  ev,  and  yo^os,  a  nail  , 

That  species  of  articulation  which  resembles  a  nail 

driven  into  wood,  as  a  tooth  in  its  socket. 
Engo'nios.     (From  ev,  and  yiovta,  an  angle  )     The 

flexure,  or  angle  made  by  the  bending  of  a  joint. 
Eni'xum  paracelsi.    The  caput  mortuum  of  the 

distillation  of  nitric  acid,  which  is  a  super-sulphate  of 

POt3SS3- 

ENNEANDRIA.  (From  ewta,  nine,  and  iv»0  a 
man.)    The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the  sexual 
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«ys*em,  containing  such  as  have  hermapluoditc  flow- 
ers with  nine  stamina. 

Ennkapha'rmacum.  (From  evvea,  nine,  and  <f>ap- 
\iokov,  a  medicine.)  A  medicine  composed  of  nine 
simple  ingredients. 

ENNEAPHYXLUM.  (From  tvvta,  nine,  and 
<pv\Aov,  a  leaf;  because  its  flower  consists  of  nine 
teayesO     A  name  for  helleboraster,  or  bear's-foot. 

ENODIS.  Without  knots:  applied  to  stems  of 
"plants,  as  Culmus  enodis ;  that  is,  a  smooth  culm,  as 
in«our  common  rushes. 

Enry'thmus.  (From  tv,  and  putVf,  number.)  A 
pulse  in  some  respect  regular. 

ENS.  This  word  denoted  in  ancient  chemistry  the 
most  efficacious  part  of  any  natural  mixed  body,  whe- 
ther animal,  vegetable,  or  fossil,  wherein  all  the  qua- 
lities or  virtues  of  the  ingredients  of  the  mixed  arc 
comprehended  in  a  small  compass. 

ENSAT.1E.  (From  ensis,  a  sword.)  The  name  of 
a  natural  order  of  plants,  consisting  of  such  as  have 
sword-shaped  leaves. 

E'NSIFORM.  (Ensiformis ;  from  ensis,  a  sword, 
and  forma,  resemblance.)  Sword-like.  1.  A  term 
applied  to  some  parts  from  their  resemblance;  as  the 
ensiform  cartilage. 

2.  In  botany,  a  leaf  is  called  folium  ensiforme,  which 
has  two  edges,  and  tapers  to  a  point,  like  a  sword. 
See  Leaf. 

Ensta'ctum.  (From  tv,  and  s"a$w,  to  instil.)  A 
liquid  medicine,  which  is  applied  instillatim,  01  drop 
by  drop. 

ENTASIA.  (From  evraais,  intentio  vehementia.) 
A  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology. 
,  Neurotica;  Order,  Cinetica.  Constrictive 
spasm.  It  has  eight  species,  viz.  Entasia  priapis- 
tnus;  lozia ;  articularis ;  systremma;  trismus;  teta- 
nus; lyssa;   acrotismus. 

_  Enta'tica.  (From  tv"]eivoi,  to  strain.)  Provoca- 
tives, or  whatever  excites  venereal  inclination. 

E  NTERA.     (From  ev~]os,  within.) 

1.  The  bowels. 

2.  Hippocrates  calls  by  this  name  the  bags  in  which 
medicines  for  fomentations  were  formerly  enclosed. 

ENTERADE'NES.  (From  tvjtpov,  an  intestine, 
and  afriv,  a  gland.)    The  intestinal  glands. 

Enterk'nchyta.  (From  evjcpa,  the  bowels,  and 
ty\vw,  to  infuse  into.)  An  instrument  for  adminis- 
tering clysters.    A  clyster-pipe. 

ENTERICA.  (From  evrcpov,  intestinum,  alvus.) 
The  name  of  the  first  order,  class  Caliaca,  of  Good's 
Nosology.  Diseases  affecting  tlie  alimentary  canal. 
Its  genera  are,  Odontia;  Ptyalismus ;  Dysphagia; 
Dipsosis ;  TJmosis;  Culica ;  Coproslasis ;  Diar- 
rhea; Cholera;  Enterolithus  ;  Hdmhithia;  Proctica. 
ENTERI'TIS.  (From  cvlcpnv,  an  Intestine.)  In- 
flammation of  the  intestines.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  Pyrexia-,  and  order  Phlegmasia  of  Cullen, 
and  is  known  by  the  presence  of  pyrexia,  fixed  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  costiveness,  and  vomiting.  The 
causes  of  enteritis  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  gas- 
tritis, being  occasioned  by  acrid  substances,  indusated 
fteces,  long-continued  and  obstinate  costiveness,  spas- 
modic colic,  and  a  strangulation  of  any  part  of  the  in- 
testinal canal;  but  another  very  general  cause  is  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  lower  extremities,  or  to  the 
belly  itself.  It  is  a  disease  which  is  most  apt  to  occur 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  is  very  liable  to  a 
relapse. 

It  comes  on  with  an  acute  pain,  extending  in  general 
over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  ;  but  more  especially 
round  the  navel,  accompanied  with  eructations,  sick- 
ness at  the  stomach,  a  vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  ob- 
stinate costiveness,  thirst,  heat,  great  anxiety,  and  a 
quick  and  hard  small  pulse.  After  a  short  time  the 
pain  becomes  more  severe,  the  bowels  seem  drawn  to- 
gether by  a  kind  of  spasm,  the  whole  region  of  the 
abdomen  is  highly  painful  to  the  touch,  and  seems 
drawn  together  in  lumpy  contractions;  invincible  cos- 
tiveness prevails,  and  the  urine  is  voided  with  great 
difficulty  and  pain. 

The  inflammation  continuing  to  proceed  with  vi- 
olence, terminates  at  last  in  gangrene;  or  abating 
gradually,  it  goes  off  by  resolution. 

Enteritis  is  always  attended  with  considerable  dan- 
ger, as  it  often  terminates  in  gangrene  in  the  space  of 
a  few  hours  from  iis  commencement;  which  event  is 
marked  by  the  sudden  remission  of  pain,  sinking  of 
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the  pulse,  shrinking  of  the  features,  and  distention  of 
the  belly,  and  it  frequently  proves  fatal  likewise,  dll- 
rtng the  inflammatory  stage.  If  the  pains  abate  gra- 
dually, if  natural  stools  be  passed,  if  a  universal  sweat, 
attended  with  a  firm  equal  pulse,  comes  on,  or  if  a 
copious  discharge  of  loaded  urine,  with  the  same  kind 
Of  pulse,  takes  place,  a  resolution  and  favourable  ter- 
mination may  be  expected. 

Dissections  of  this  disease  show,  that  the  inflamma- 
tion pervades  the  intestinal  tube  to  a  very  considerable 
extern  ;  that  adhesions  of  the  diseased  portion  to  con- 
tiguous parts  are  formed  ;  and  that,  in  some  cases,  the 
intestines  are  in  a  gangrenous  state,  or  that  ulcerations 
have  formed.  They  likewise  show,  that,  besides  ob- 
stinate obstructions,  mlrosusception,  constrictions,  and 
twistings,  are  often  to  be  met  with;  and  that,  in  most 
rases,  I  lie  peritonaeum  is  more  or  less  affected,  and  is 
perceived,  at  times,  to  be  covered  with  a  layer  of 
coagulable  lymph.  The  treatment  must  be  begun  by 
taking  blood  freely  from  the  arm,  as  far  as  the  strength 
of  the  patient  will  allowj  but  the  disease  occurring 
more  frequently  in  persons  rather  advanced  in  years 
and  of  a  constitution  somewhat  impaired,  it  becomes 
more  important  to  limit  this  evacuation  and  rely  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  effects  of  a  number  of  leeches, 
applied  to  the  abdomen.  Another  very  useful  step  is 
to  put  the  patient  into  a  hot  bath,  which  maypresently 
induce  faintness ;  or,  where  this  cannot  be  procured, 
fomenting  the  abdomen  assiduously.  When  the  symp- 
toms are  thus  materially  relieved,  an  ample  blister 
should  be  applied.  It  becomes  also  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  clear  out  the  bowels :  a  copious  laxative  clyster 
will  evacuate  the  inferior  part  of  the  canal,  and  solicit 
the  peristaltic  motion  Hownwards ;  and  the  milder 
cathartics,  as  castor  oil,  neutral  salts,  &c.  in  divided 
doses,  may  gradually  procure  a  passage.  But  where 
the  disease  has  been  preceded  by  costiveness,  more 
active  articles  will  probably  be  necessary,  as  calomel, 
compound  extract  of  colocynth,  infusion  of  senna, 
with  salts,  &c.  If  the  stomach  be  irritable,  the  effer- 
vescing saline  draught  may  enable  it  to  retain  the  re- 
quisite cathartics.  Another  plan,  often  very  success- 
ful, is  giving  opium  in  a  full  dose,  particularly  in  con- 
junction with  calomel,  taking  care  to  follow  it  up  by 
some  of  the  remedies  above  mentioned,  till  the  bowels 
are  relieved  ;  which  effect  it  appears  to  promote  by  its 
soothing  artispasmodic  power.  Afterward  we  may  en- 
deavour to  keep  up  diaphoresis,  and  recruit  the  strength 
of  the  patient  by  a  mild  nourishing  diet ;  taking  care 
to  guard  against  accumulation  of  faeces,  exposure  to 
cold,  or  any  thing  else  likely  to  occasion  a  relapse. 

ENTERO'.  (From  cv)cpov,  an  intestine.)  Names 
compounded  of  this  word  belong  to  things  which  re- 
semble an  intestine ;  or  to  parts  connected  with,  or 
diseases  of  some  part  of  the  intestine. 

ENTEROCE'LE.  (From  evjepov,  an  intestine,  and 
KrjXri,  a  tumour.)  An  intestinal  rupture  or  hernia. 
Every  hernia  may  be  so  called  that  is  produced  by  the 
protrusion  of  a  portion  of  intestine,  whether  it  is  iu  the 
groin,  navel,  or  elsewhere. 

Entero-epiplocele.  (From  ev*]cpov,  an  intestine, 
cttittXoov,  the  epiploon,  and  £77X17,  a  tumour.)  A  rup- 
ture formed  by  the  protrusion  of  part  of  an  intestine, 
with  a  portion  of  the  epiploon. 

Entero-hydrocele.  (From  evrcpov,  an  intestine, 
u<5<op,  water,  and  KijKr/,  a  tumour.)  This  must  mean  a 
common  scrotal  hernia,  with  a  good  deal  of  water  in 
the  hernial  sac  ;  or  else  a  hernia  congenita,  (in  which 
the  bowels  descend  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,) 
attended  with  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  this 
membrane. 

ENTEROLITHUS.  (From  evrcpov,  an  intestine, 
and  \iOos,  a  stone.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  disease, 
Class,  Ca-liaca;  Order,  Enlerica,  in  Good's  Nosology. 
Intestinal  concretion.  It  embraces  three  species,  viz. 
Enterolithus  bezoar  ;  calculus ;  scybalum 

ENTERO'MPHALUS.  (From  evrcpov,  an  intes- 
tine, and  ou<pa\os,  the  navel.)  An  umbilical  hernia, 
produced  by  the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  intestine. 

ENTERO'PHYTUM.  (From  cvlcpov,  an  intestine, 
and  4>v"]ov,  a  plant.)  A  plant  which  grows  in  the  form 
of  a  ait,  the  sea-chitterling. 

ENTERORA'PHIA.  (From  evrcpov,  an  intestine, 
and  pa(pr),  a  suture.)  A  suture  of  the  intestines,  or  the 
sewing  together  the  divided  edges  of  an  intestine. 

ENTEROSCHEOCE'LE.  (From  cvlcpov,  an  intes- 
tine, osxeov,  the  scrotum,  and  kijXj/,  a  rupture.)    A 
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scrotal  hernia,  or  rupture  of  (ho  intestines  into  the 
icrotum. 

Enthb'mata.  (From  cv'JiOtipi,  to  put  in.)  Anti-in- 
flammatory styptics. 

E'nthlasis.    A  contusion  with  the  impression  of 
the  instrument  by  which  it  happened. 
Entire  Leaf.   See  Integerrimus. 

ENTROCHl.  A  genus  of  extraneous  fossils,  made 
up  of  round  joints,  which,  when  separate  and  loose, 
are  called  trochitae. 

ENTRO'PIUM  {Entropium,  i.  n. ;  from  ev,  and 
rpema,  to  turn.)  A  disease  of  the  eyelids,  occasioned 
by  the  eyelashes  and  eyelid  being  inverted  towards  the 
bulb  of  the  eye. 

Entypo'sis.  (From  evlvnou,  to  make  an  impres- 
sion.)   1.  The  acetabulum. 

2.    The  scapula,  or  concave  bone  of  the  shoulder. 

E'NULA.  (A  corruption  of  hcnula,  or  Helenium, 
from  Helene,  the  island  where  it  grew.)  See  Inula 
helenium. 

Enila  campana.    See  fnula  helenium. 

Enu'lon.  (From  cv,  and  ov\ov,  the  gums.)  The 
internal  flesh  of  the  gums,  or  that  part  of  them  which 
is  within  the  mouth. 

ENURESIS.  (Eneuresis,  is.  f.  ;  from  evovpeu,  to 
make  water.)  Anincominency,  or  involuntary  flow  of 
urine.  This  disease  usually  proceeds  either  from  re- 
laxation or  a  paralytic  afleclion  of  the  sphincter  of  the 
bladder,  induced  by  various  debilitating  causes,  as  too 
free  a  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  manustupration,  and 
excess  in  venery  ;  or  it  arises  from  compression  on  the 
bladder,  from  the  diseased  state  of  the  organ,  or  from 
some  irritating  substance  contained  in  its  cavity.  It 
is  arranged  in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Jlpocenoscs 
of  Cuilen,  and  contains  two  species  :  1.  Enuresis  ato- 
nica,  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  having  lost  its  tone 
from  some  previous  disease.  2.  Enuresis  ab  irrita- 
tione,  vel  compressione  vesica,  from  an  irritation  or 
compression  of  the  bladder. 

Epacma'sticus.  (From  cm,  and  aKuagw,  to  in- 
crease.)    A  fever  which  is  increasing  in  malignity. 

Efa'cmk.  (From  ciraicp.oZ/0,  to  increase.)  The  in- 
crease, or  exacerbation  ot  a  disease. 

Epago'qium.  (From  arayw,  to  draw  over.)  The 
prapuce,  or  that  part  of  the  penis  which  is  drawn  over 
the  glans,  according  to  Dioscoi  ides. 

Epanadido'.ntes.  (From  tnavaiiS(iiut,to  increase.) 
A  term  applied  to  fevers  which  continue  to  increase 
in  their  degree  of  heat. 

Epanadiplo'sis.  (From  cnavaSiirXoo),  to  redupli- 
cate.) The  reduplication  of  a  fit  of  a  semitertian  fever ; 
that  is,  the  return  of  the  cold  fit  before  the  hot  fit  is 
ended. 

Epana'stasis.  (From  cm,  and  avisnpd,  to  excite.) 
A  tubercle,  or  small  pustule  upon  the  skin. 

Epancylo'tus.  (From  cm,  and  ayicvXoc,  crooked.) 
A  sort  of  crooked  bandage  in  Oribasius. 

EPANETUS.  (From  'Eiravctpt,  to  return.)  The 
name  of  a  genus,  Class  Hcematica  ;  Order,  Pyretica, 
in  Good's  Nosology.  Remittent  fever.  It  has  three 
species,  viz.  Epanetus  nutis ;  malignus ;  hectica. 

Epa'rma.  (From  cnatpto,  to  elevate.)  Eparsis. 
Any  kind  of  tumour,  but  frequently  applied  to  one  of 
the  parotid  gland. 

Epa'rsis.    See  Eparma. 

Epasma'stiga  febris.  A  fever  is  so  called  by  Bel- 
lini, and  others,  while  it  is  in  its  increase.  See  Epac- 
masticus. 

Epe'ncranis.  (From  cm,  cv,  in,  and  icpaviov,  the 
skull.)    The  name  of  the  cerebellum. 

EpHEBiB'uM.  (From  cm,  and  ijSj?,  the  groin.)  The 
hair  upon  the  pubes. 

E'phedra.  (From  cQctyuai,  to  sit  upon.)  Ephedrana. 
I.  The  buttocks. 

2.  A  species  of  horse-tail. 

Ephe'drana.    See  Ephedra. 

Ephk'lcis.  (From  cm,  upon,  and  cXkos,  an  ulcer.) 
1.  The  crust  of  an  ulcer. 

2.  Hardened  purulent  expectoration. 

EPHE'LIS.  (Ephelis ;  from  art,  and  ^Xiof,  the 
sun.)  A  sun  spot.  A  solitary,  or  aggregated  spot,  at- 
tacking most  commonly  the  face,  back  of  the  hand,  and 
breast,  from  exposure  to  the  sun. 

EPHEMERA.  (From  cm,  upon,  and  nuipa,  a  day.) 
A  disease  of  a  day's  duration. 

2.  A  fever  which  begins,  is  perfectly  formed,  and 
tuna  through  its  course  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours. 
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EPIIEME'IUDES.  {Ephcmcris,  idis.  f.  ;  from 
ctpiptpu,  an  almanac :  so  called  because,  like  the 
moon's  age,  they  may  be  foretold  by  the  almanac.) 
Diseases  which  return  at  particular  times  of  the  moon. 

EPHIA'LTES.  (From  c<pa\\ouai,  to  leap  upon : 
so  called  because  it  was  thought  a  diemon  leaped  upon 
the  breast.)  Incubus,  or  nightmare.   See  Oneirodynia, 

Ephia'ltia.  (From  ephialtes,  the  nightmare;  so 
called  because  it  was  said  to  cure  the  nightmare.) 
The  herb  peony. 

EPHIDRO'SIS.  (From  cfaSpow,  to  perspire.)  Su- 
datio.  Mador.  A  violent  and  morbid  perspiration. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and  order 
Apocenoses  of  Cuilen. 

EPHl'PPIUM.  A  saddle,  which  it  is  thought  to  re- 
semble.   See  Sella  turcica. 

E'fuodos.  (From  cm  and  oSos,  a  way.)  In  Hip- 
pocrates it  hath  three  significations  : 

1.  The  ducts  or  passages,  by  which  the  excrements 
of  the  body  are  evacuated. 

2.  The  periodical  attack  of  a  fever,  from  the  com- 
mon use  of  it  to  express  the  attack  of  thieves. 

:i.  The  access  of  similar  or  dissimilar  tilings,  which 
may  be  useful  or  hurtful  to  the  body. 

Epia'ltes.     See  Ephialtes. 

Epi'alus.  (From  nmov,  gently,  and  aXicaZia,  to 
heat.)  Epialos.  An  ardent  fever,  in  which  both  heat 
and  cold  arc  felt  in  the  same  part  at  the  same  time. 
Galen  defines  it  to  be  a  fever  in  which  the  patient 
labours  under  a  preternatural  heat  and  a  coldness  at 
the  same  time.    The  ancient  Latins  call  it  Quercera. 

Epi'bole.  (From  cm6aX\u>,  to  press  upon.)  The 
nightmare,  or  ephialtes. 

Epica'nthis.  (From  cm,  and  xaiSos,  the  angle  of 
the  eye.)    The  angle  of  the  eye. 

Epica'rpium.  (From  cm,  upon,  and  Kapnos,  the 
wrist.)    A  medicine  applied  to  the  wrist. 

Epica'uma.  (From  cm,  and  Kaiw,  to  burn.)  A 
burn. 

Epicau'sis.    A  burn. 

Epi'ceras.  (From  cm,  and  Kcpas,  a  hom :  so  called 
because  its  pods  are  shaped  like  a  horn.)  See  Trigo- 
nella  faenum  gr  cecum. 

Epicera'stica.  (From  cm,  and  Kcpavwpt,  to  mix.) 
Medicines  which,  by  mixing  with  acrimonious  juices, 
temper  them  and  render  them  less  troublesome;  as 
emollients. 

Epicheire'sis.  (From  an,  and  %cip,  the  hand.) 
A  manual  operation. 

Epi'cholus.  (From  cm,  and  x°^V,  the  bile.) 
Bilious. 

Epicho'rdis.  (From  cm,  upon,  and  xopSt),  a  gut.) 
The  mesentery. 

Epicho'rios.  (From  cm,  upon,  and  \opa,  a  region.) 
The  same  as  epidermis. 

EPICHROSIS.  (From  cmxpiims,  a  coloured  or 
spotted  surface.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  disease, 
Class,  Eccritica;  Order,  Mcrotica,  in  Good's  Nosology. 
Macular  skin,  or  simple  discoloration  of  the  surface. 
It  embraces  seven  species,  viz.  Epichrosis  leucasmus  ; 
spilits  ;  lenticula;  ephelis  ;  aurigo  ;  pecilia  ;  alphosis. 

Epicotlis.  (From  cm,  upon,  and  koiXic,  the  eyelid.) 
The  upper  eyelid. 

EPICO'LIC.  (Epicolicus ;  from  cm,  upon,  and 
kidXov,  the  colon.)  That  part  of  the  abdomen  which 
lies  over  the  head  of  the  ctECum  and  the  sigmoid  flex- 
ure of  the  colon,  is  called  the  epicolic  region. 

Epicopho'sis.  (From  cm,  and  Kdiifioc,  deaf.)  A 
total  deafness. 

EPICRA'NIUM.  (From  cm,  and  xpaviov,  the 
cranium.)  The  common  integuments,  aponeurosis 
and  muscular  expansion  which  lie  upon  the  cranium.' 

Epicra'nius.     See  Occipito  frontalis. 

EPI'CRASIS.  (From  cm,  and  xcpavwpt,  to  tem- 
per.) A  critical  evacuation  of  bad  humours,  an  at 
temperation  of  bad  ones.  When  a  cure  is  performed 
in  the  alterative  way,  it  is  called  per  Epicrasin 

EPICRISIS.  (From  cm,  and  koivu,  to  judge  from  t 
A  judgment  of  the  termination  of  a  disease  from  pre- 
sent symptoms. 


Epicte'nium.  (From  cm.  about,  and  Klcie  the 
pubes.)    The  parts  above  and  about  the  pubes. 

Epicye'ma.  (From  cm,  upon,  and  kvu>,  to  conceive  } 
Epicyesis.    Superfaetation.  '' 

Epicye'sis.    See  Epicyema. 

EPIDE'MIC.  (Epidemicus ;  from  cm,  upon  and 
inuoc ,  the  people.)    A  contagious  disease  is  so  termed, 
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that  attacks  many  people  at  the  same  season,  and  in 
the  same  place ;  thus,  putrid  fever,  plague,  dysentery, 
&c.  are  often  epidemic. 

EPIDENDRUM.  (From  em,  upon,  and  ievipov,  a 
tree ;  because  all  this  genus  of  plants  grow  parasiti- 
cally  on  the  trunks  or  branches  of  trees.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class, 
Gynandria;  Order,  Monandria. 

Epidendrum  vanilla.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  vanelloe  plant.  Vanilla ;  Banlia ;  Banilas ;  Jira- 
cus  aromalicus ;  Epidendrum — scandens,  foliis  ovato 
oblongis  nervosis  sessilibus  caulinu,  cirrhis  spiralibus 
of  Linnaeus.  The  vanelloe  is  a  long,  flattish  pod,  con- 
taining, under  a  wrinkled  brittle  shell,  a  reddish  brown 
pulp,  with  small  shining  black  seeds,  which  have  an 
unctuous  aromatic  taste,  and  a  fragrant  smell  like  that 
of  some  of  the  finer  balsams  heightened  with  musk. 
Althouiili  chiefly  used  as  perfumes,  they  are  said  to 
possess  aphrodisiac  virtues. 

Epi'deris.  (From  em,  and  Sepac,  the  skin.)  The 
clitoris. 

EPIDERMIS,  (From  em,  upon,  and  Scppa,  the 
true  skin.)     The  scarf-skin.     See  Cuticle. 

Epi'desis.  (From  em,  upon,  and  dew,  to  bind.)  A 
bandage  to  stop  a  discharge  of  blood. 

Epide'smus.  (From  em,  upon,  and  ico>,  to  bind.) 
A  bandage  by  which  splints,  bolsters,  &c.  are  secuied. 

EPIDIDYMIS,  (From  em,  upon,  and  StSvpos,  a 
testicle.)  A  hard,  vascular,  oblong  substance,  that  lies 
upon  the  testicle,  formed  of  a  convolution  of  the  vas 
deferens.  It  has  a  thick  end,  which  is  convex,  and 
situated  posteriorly  ;  and  a  thin  end,  which  is  rather 
flat,  and  situated  interiorly.  The  epididymis  adheres 
to  the  testicle  by  its  two  extremities  only,  for  its  middle 
part  is  free,  forming  a  bag,  to  which  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis of  the  testicle  is  attached. 

Epi'dosis.  (From  emSiSdi/n,  to  grow  upon.)  A  pre- 
ternatural enlargement  of  any  part. 

EPIDOTE.  Pistacite  of  Werner.  Acanticone  from 
Norway.  A  sub-species  of  prismatoidal  augite.  A 
compounded  ote,  containing  silica,  alumina,  nine,  ox- 
ide of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  found  in,  primitive 
beds  and  veins,  along  with  augite,  hornblende,  calca- 
reous spar,  &c. 

Epi'drome.  (From  cmSpeuw,  to  run  upon.)  An 
afflux  of  humours. 

EPIGA'STRIC.  (Epigastricus ;  from  em,  upon, 
or  above,  and  yopjp,  the  stomach.)  That  part  of  the 
abdomen  that  lies  over  the  stomach,  is  called  the  epi- 
gastric region ;  it  reaches  from  the  pit  of  the  stbmach 
to  an  imaginary  line  above  the  navel,  supposed  to  be 
drawn  from  one  extremity  of  the  last  of  the  false  ribs 
to  the  other.  Its  sides  are  called  hypochondria,  and 
are  covered  by  the  false  ribs,  between  which  lies  the 
epigastrium. 

EPIGA'STRIUM.  (From  em,  upon,  or  above,  and 
yawp,  the  belly.)  The  part  immediately  over  the 
stomach. 

EPIGENESIS.  A  name  given  by  the  ancients,  to 
that  theory  of  generation  which  consists  in  regarding 
the  liftus  as  the  joint  production  of  matter  afforded  by 
both  sexes. 

EPIGENNE'MA.  (From  emyivouat,  to  generate 
upon.l     1.  The  fur  on  the  tongue. 

2.  An  accessory  symptom. 

EPIGENNE  SIS.    See  Epigennema. 

EPIGINO'MENA.  (From  cmyivopat,  to  succeed 
or  supervene.)  Galen  says,  they  are  those  symp- 
toms which  naturally  succeed,  or  may  be  expected 
in  the  progress  of  a  disease ;  but  Foesius  says,  they 
are  accessions  of  some  other  affection  to  diseases, 
which  never  happen  but  in  stubborn  and  malignant 
dheasea. 

EPIGLO'SSUM.  (From  em,  upon,  and  y\waaa, 
the  tongue :  so  called  because  a  less  leaf  grows  above 
the  larger  in  the  shape  of  a  tongue.)  The  Alexandrian 
laurel,  a  species  of  Ruscus. 

EPIGLOTTIS.  (From  em,  upon,  and  yXtorlts,  the 
tongue.)  The  cartilage  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  that 
falls  upon  the  glottis  or  superior  opening  of  the  larynx. 
Its  figure  is  nearly  oval ;  it  is  concave  posteriorly,  anil 
convex  anteriorly.  Its  apex  or  superior  extremity  is 
loose,  and  is  always  elevated  upwards  by  its  own 
elasticity.  While  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  drawn 
backwards  in  ■wallowing,  Hie  epiglottis  is  put  over  the 
aperture  of  the  larynx,  hence  it  shuts  up  the  passage 
from  the  mouth  into  the  larynx.    The  base  of  the  epi- 
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glottis  is  fixed  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  os  hyoidee, 
and  the  base  of  the  tongue,  by  a  strong  ligament. 

Epiglo'ttum.  (From  tcmyXwrfis,  the  epiglottis, 
winch  it  resembles  in  shape.)  An  instrument  men- 
tl0"ed  by  Paracelsus  for  elevating  the  eyelids. 

EPIGLOU'TIS.  (From  cm,  upon,  and  y\ov%s,  the 
buttocks.)    The  superior  parts  of  the  buttocks. 

Epigo  natis.  (From  cm,  upon,  and  vow,  the  knee.) 
The  patella  or  knee-pan. 

Epigo'nidks.  (From  cm,  and  yow,  the  knee.)  The 
muscles  inserted  into  the  knees. 

Epi'goncm.  (From  emyivouat,  to  proceed  upon.) 
A  superfcetation. 

Epile'mpsis.     See  Epilepsy. 

Epilk'ntia.    Corrupted  from  epilepsia. 

EPILEPSY.  (Epilepsia,  <e,  f.;  from  em\au[}avo, 
to  seize  upon  :  so  called,  from  the  suddenness  of  its 
attack.)  It  is  also  called  falling  sickness,  from  the 
patient  suddenly  falling  to  the  ground  on  an  attack  of 
this  disease.  By  the  ancients  it  was  termed,  from  its 
affecting  the  mind,  the  most  noble  part  of  the  rational 
creature,  the  sacred  disease.  It  consists  of  convul- 
sions with  sleep,  and  usually  froth  issuing  from  the 
mouth.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Neu- 
roses, and  order  Spasmi,  of  Cullen,  and  contains  three 
species : 

1.  Epilepsia  cerebralis  ;  attacking  suddenly  without 
manifest  cause,  and  not  preceded  by  any  unpleasant 
sensation,  unless  perhaps  some  giddiness  or  dimness  of 
sight. 

2.  Epilepsia  sympathica;  without  manifest  cause, 
but  preceded  by  a  sensation  of  an  aura  ascending  from 
some  pari  of  the  body  to  the  head. 

3.  Epilepsio  occasionalis ;  arising  from  manifest 
irritation,  and  ceasing  on  the  removal  of  this.  It  com- 
prehends several  varieties: — a.  Epilepsia  traumatica, 
arising  from  an  injury  of  the  head :  b.  Epilepsia  a  do- 
lorc,  from  pain :  c.  Epilepsia  vcrminosa,  from  the  irri- 
tation of  worms:  d.  Epilepsia  a  vencno,  from  poisons: 
e.  Epilepsia  cxanlhemalica,  from  the  repulsion  of  cuta- 
neous eruptions:  f.  Epilepsia  a  cruditate  vrnlriculi, 
from  crudities  of  the  stomach:  g.  Epilepsia  ah  ivani 
tione,  from  debility:  h.  Epilepsia  uterina,  from  hys- 
terical affections:  i.  Epilepsia  ex  onanismo,  from 
onanism,  &c. 

Epilepsy  attacks  by  fits,  and  after  a  certain  duration 
goes  off,  leaving  the  person  most  commonly  in  bin 
usual  state ;  but  sometimes  a  considerable  degree  of 
stupor  and  weakness  remain  behind,  particularly  where 
the  disease  has  frequent  recurrences.  It  is  oftener  met 
with  among  children  than  grown  persons,  and  boys 
seem  more  subject  to  its  attacks  than  girls.  lis  returns 
are  periodical,  and  its  paroxysms  commence  more 
frequently  in  the  night  than  in  the  day,  being  some- 
what connected  with  sleep.  It  is  sometimes  coun- 
terfeited, in  order  to  extort  charity  or  excite  com- 
passion. 

Epilepsy  is  properly  distinguished  into  sympathetic 
and  idiopathic,  being  considered  as  sympathetic,  when 
produced  by  an  affection  in  some  other  part  of  the 
body,  such  as  acidities  in  the  stomach,  worms,  teeth- 
ing, &c.  as  idiopathic  when  it  is  a  primary  disease, 
neither  dependent  on  nor  proceeding  from  any  other. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  epilepsy  are  blows, 
wounds,  fractures,  and  other  injuries,  done  to  the  head 
by  external  violence,  together  with  lodgments  of  water 
in  the  brain,  tumours,  concretions,  and  polypi.  Violent 
affections  of  the  nervous  system,  sudden  frights,  fits  of 
passion,  great  emotions  of  the  mind,  acute  pains  In 
any  part,  worms  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  teething, 
the  suppression  of  long-accustomed  evacuations,  too 
great  emptiness  or  repletion,  and  poisons  received  into 
the  body,  are  causes  which  likewise  produce  epilepsy. 
Sometimes  it  is  hereditary,  and  at  others  it  depends  on 
a  predisposition  arising  from  mobility  of  the  senso- 
rium,  which  is  occasioned  either  by  plethora,  or  a  state 
of  debility. 

An  attack  of  epilepsy  is  now  and  then  preceded  by 
a  heavy  pain  in  the  head,  dimness  of  sight,  noise  in 
the  ears,  palpitations,  flatulency  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  weariness,  and  a  small  degree  of  stupor, 
and  in  some  cases,  there  prevails  a  sense  of  something 
like  a  cold  vapour  or  aura  arising  up  to  the  head  ;  but 
it  more  generally  happens  that  the  patient  falls  down 
suddenly  without  much  previous  notice ;  his  eyes  are 
distorted,  or  turns  so  that  only  the  whites  of  them  can 
be  seen ;  bil  fingers  are  closely  clenched,  and  the  trunk 
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of  his  body,  particularly  on  one  side,  is  much  agitated  : 
he  foams  at  the  mouth,  and  thrusts  out  Ins  tongue, 
which  often  suffers  great  injury  from  them 
the  lower  jaw  being  affected ;'  he  loses  all  sense  of 
feeling,  and  not  unfrequetrtly  voids  both  urine  and 
feces  involuntarily. 

The  spasms  abating,  he  recovers  gradually ;  but  on 
coming  to  himself  tee.'s  languid  and  exhausted,  and 
retains  not  the  smallest  recollection  of  what  has  passed 
during  the  fit. 

When  the  disease  arises  from  an  hereditary  disposi- 
tion, or  comes  on  alter  the  age  of  puberty,  or  where 
the  fits  recur  frequently,  and  are  of  long  duration,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  effect  a  cure :  but  when  its  at- 
tacks are  at  an  early  age,  and  occasioned  by  worms, 
or  any  accidental  cause,  «  may  in  general  be  removed 
with  ease.  In  some  cases,  it  has  been  entirely  carried 
off  by  the  occurrence  of  a  fever,  or  by  the  appearance 
of  a  cutaneous  eruption.  It  has  been  known  to  ter- 
minate in  apoplexy,  and  in  some  instances  to  produce 
a  loss  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  to  bring  on 
idiotism. 

Tlie  appearances  usually  to  be  observed  on  dissec- 
tion, are  serous  and  sanguineous  effusion,  a  turgid  tense 
state  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  without  any  effusion, 
a  dilatation  of  some  particular  part  of  the  brain,  ex- 
crescences, polypi,  and  hydatids,  adhering  to  it,  and 
obstructing  its  functions,  and  likewise  ulcerations. 

During  the  epileptic  paroxysm  in  general,  little  or 
nothing  is  to  be  done,  except  using  precautions,  that 
the  patient  may  not  injure  himself;  and  it  will  be  pru- 
dent to  remove  any  thing  which  may  compress  the 
veins  of  the  neck,  to  obviate  congestion  in  the  head. 
Should  there  be  a  considerable  determination  of  blood 
to  this  part,  or  the  patient  very  plethoric,  it  may  be 
proper,  if  you  can  keep  him  steady,  to  open  a  vein,  or 
the  temporal  artery  ;  and  in  weakly  constitutions  the 
most  powerful  antispasmodics  may  be  tried  in  the  form 
of  clyster,  as  they  could  hardly  be  swallowed :  but 
there  is  very  seldom  time  for  such  measures.  In  the 
intervals,  the  treatment  consists :  1.  In  obviating  the 
several  exciting  causes.  2.  In  correcting  any  observ- 
able predisposition.  3.  In  the  use  of  those  means, 
which  are  most  likely  to  break  through  the  habit  of  re- 
currence. 

I.  The  manner  of  fulfilling  the  first  indication  re- 
quires little  explanation ;  after  an  injury  to  the  head, 
or  where  there  is  disease  of  the  bone,  an  operation  may 
He  necessary,  to  remove  irritation  from  the  brain  ;  in 
children  teething,  the  gums  ought  to  be  lanced  :  where 
the  bowels  are  foul,  or  worms  suspected,  active  purga- 
tives should  he  exhibited,  &c.  In  those  instances  in 
which  the  aura  epileptica  is  perceived,  it  has  been  re- 
rommended  to  destroy  the  part,  where  it  originates,  or 
divide  the  nerve  going  to  it,  or  correct  the  morbid  ac- 
tion by  a  blister,  ice. ;  such  means  would  certainly  be 
proper  when  there  is  any  disease  discoverable  in  it. 
Making  a  tight  ligature  on  the  limb  above  has  some- 
times prevented  a  fit ;  but,  perhaps,  only  through  the 
medium  of  the  imagination. 

II.  Where  a  plethoric  state  appears  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  the  disease,  which  is  often  the  case,  the  pa- 
tient must  be  restricted  to  a  low  diet,  frequent  purees 
exhibited,  and  the  other  excretions  kept  up,  and  he 
should  take  regular  moderate  exercise,  avoiding  what- 
ever may  determine  the  blood  to  the  head :  and  lo 
counteract  such  a  tendency,  occasional  cupping,  blis- 
ters, issues,  &x.  may  be  useful,  as  well  as  the  shower- 
bath  ;  but  in  urgent  circumstances,  the  lancet  ought  to 
be  freely  used.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  marks 
of  inanition  and  debility,  a  generous  diet,  with  tonic 
medicines,  and  other  means  of  strengthening  the  sys- 
tem, will  be  proper.  The  vegetable  tonics  have  not 
been  so  successful  in  this  disease  as  the  metallic  pre- 
parations, particularly  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  the  ammoniated  copper,  but  this  cannot 
perhaps  be  so  safely  persevered  in  :  where  the  patient 
is  remarkably  exsanguineous,cha!ybeates  may  answer 
better ;  and,  in  obstinate  cases,  the  arsenical  solution 
might  have  a  cautious  trial.  In  irritable  constitutions, 
sedatives  are  indicated,  as  digitalis,  opium,  &c:  but 
Uie  free  use  of  opium  is  restricted  by  a  tendency  to 
congestion  in  the  head.  Where  syphilis  appears  to  be 
concerned,  a  course  of  mercury  is  proper ;  in  scrofu- 
lous habits,  bark,  or  steel,  with  iodine,  soda,  and  sea- 
bathing; and  so  on. 

III.  The  third  division  of  remedies  comes  especially 
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In  use,  where  the  fits  are  frequent,  or  whore  their  re- 
currence ran  he  anticipated;  emetics  will  often  pre- 
vent them,  or  a  lull  dose  of  opium  :  also  oilier  power- 
ful antispasmodics,  as  tether,  musk,  valerian,  Ice:  or 
stron"  odours,  and  in  short  any  thing  produi  ing  a  con- 
siderable impression  on  the  system.  Hark,  taken  larce- 
lv  miehl  perhaps  be  more  successful  on  this  principle, 
the  di-ease  has  sometimes  been  cured,  especially 
when  originating  from  sympathy,  by  inspiring  fear  or 
horror-  and  many  frivolous  charms  may.  no  doubt 
have  taken  effect  through  the  medium  of  the  imagina- 
have removed  it,  which  might 
especially  he  hoped  for  at.  the  age  of  puberty,  particu- 
larly If  a  considerable  change-  in  t  lie  mode  of  life  were 
made  in  other  respects:  those  who  hail  lived  indo- 
lently being  obliged  to  exert  themselves,  the  diet  pro- 
perly adapted  to  the  state  of  the  system,  &x. 

EPILCTBIUM.  (From  cm  Xojiov  wv,  a  violet  or 
beautiful  flower,  growing  on  a  pod.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Einmcan  system.  Class,  Oc- 
landrie  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Epilobium  angustiVomum.  Rose  hay-willow  herb. 
The  young  tender  shoots  cut  in  the  spring,  and  dressed 
as  asparagus,  are  little  inferior  to  it. 

Epime'diim.     The  plant  barren-wort. 

Epi.wo'iuus.  (Fro  cm,  and  /jtipw,  to  divide.)  An 
obsolete  term,  formerly  applied  to  an  unequal  pulse. 

Epimy'i.is.  (From  cm,  and  ptiAi?,  the  knee.)  The 
patella  or  knee-bone. 

Epineneu'cits.  (From  £7r(i>£uw,  to  nod  or  incline.) 
An  unequal  pulse. 

Epino'tium.  (From  cm,  upon,  and  vwlos,  the 
back.)    The  shoulder-blade. 

EPINY'CTIS.  (From  cm,  and  1*1$,  night.)  A  pus- 
tule, which  rises  in  the  night,  forming  an  angry  tumour 
on  the  skin  of  the  arms,  hands,  and  thighs,  of  the  size 
of  a  lupine,  of  a  dusky  red,  and  sometimes  of  a  livid 
and  pale  colour,  with  great  inflammation  and  pain.  In 
a  few  days  it  breaks,  and  sloughs  away. 

'  Epipa'ctis.  (From  cmmxK]ott>,  to  coagulate.)  A 
plant  mentioned  by  Dioscoridcs  ;  and  -so  named  be- 
cause its  juice  was  said  to  coagulate  milk. 

Epiparoxy'smus.  (From  cm,  upon,  and  Trapofyo- 
lios,  a  paroxysm.)  An  unusual  frequency  of  febrile 
exacerbation. 

Epipa'stum.  (From  cm,  upon,  and  Tacrabi,  to 
sprinkle.)     Any  powdered  drug  sprinkled  on  the  body. 

Epipk'chys.  (From  cm,  above,  and  irtixos,  the  cu- 
bit.)    That  part  of  the  arm  above  the  cubit. 

Epiphlooi  sma.  (From  cm,  upon,  and  0>oyigw,  to 
inflame.)  I.  Violent  inflammation,  or  burning  heat  in 
any  part,  attended  with  pain,  tumour,  and  redness. 

2.  A  name  given  by  Hippocrates  to  the  Bhingles. 

EPIPHORA.  (From  emipcpm,  to  carry  forcibly.) 
The  watery  eye.  An  involuntary  flow  of  tears.  A  su- 
perabundant Rowing  of  a  serous  or  aqueous  humour 
from  the  eyes.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Locales, 
and  order  Mpoccnascs,  of  Cullen.  The  humour  which 
flows  very  copiously  lrom  the  eye  in  epiphora,  appears 
to  he  furnished,  not  only  by  the  lachrymal  gland,  hut 
from  the  whole  surface  of  the  conjunctive  membrane, 
Meibomius's  glands,  and  the  caruncula  lachry malis; 
which  increased  anil  morbid  secretion  may  he  induced 
from  any  stimulus  seated  between  the  globe  of  the  ej  e 
and  lids,  as  sand,  acrid  fumes,  and  the  like;  or  it  may 
arise  from  the  stimulus  of  active  inflammation;  or  from 
the  acrimony  of  scrofula,  measli  s,  small-pox,  &c,  or 
froirngeneral  relaxation.  The  disease  may  also  arise 
from  ,1  more  copious  secretion  of  tears,  than  the  puncta 
lachrymalia  can  absorb,  or,  as  is  most  common,  from 
an  obstruction  in  the  lachrymal  canal,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  tears  are  prevented  from  passing  freely 
from  the  eye  into  the  nose. 

EPD7HRAGMA.  The  slender  membrane  which 
sometimes  shuts  the  peristoma  of  mosses,  as  is  seen 

<    rum. 

EPI'PHYSIS.  (From  cm,  upon,  and  <pvto,  to  grow.) 
Any  portion  of  bone  growing  upon  another,  but  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  cartilage. 

Epipla'sma.  (.From  cm,  upon,  and  r>.aaaau>,  to 
spread.)     1.  A  poultice. 

2.  A  name  for  an  application  of  wheat  meal,  boiled 
in  hydrekeum,  to  wounds. 

El'll'LO.  (From  t!Ti7rXoov,  the  omentum.)  Names 
compounded  of  ibis  word  belong  to  parts  connected 
with,  or  disease  of,  the  epiploon. 

EPIPLOCE  LE.     CFrom  tiriirXoov,  the  omentum, 
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■nd  K7jXi7,  a  tumour.)  An  omental  hernia.  A  rupture 
produced  by  the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  omen- 
tum.    See  Hernia  omentalis. 

Epiplocomi'stis.  (From  cmir^oov,  the  omentum, 
and  ko^o),  to  carry.)  One  who  has  the  omentum 
morbidly  large. 

Epiploic  appendages.     See  Appendicular  epiploicai. 

EPIPEOl'TIS.  (From  £7ri7rAooi',  the  omsntum.) 
Au  Inflammation  of  the  process  of  the  peritonaeum, 
that  forms  the  epiploon  or  omentum.    See  Peritonitis. 

EPIPLOO  'MPHALON.  (From  eTrurXoov,  the  omen- 
tum, and  o^uXos,  the  navel.)  An  omental  hernia 
protruding  at  the  navel. 

E1TPEOON.  (From  £7ri7rXoa>,  to  sail  over,  because 
it  is  mostly  found  floating,  as  it  wore,  upon  the  intes- 
tines.)   See  Om 

EPIPLOSCHEOCE'LE.  (From  ettiitXoov, the 
omentum,  oaxcov,  the  scrotum,  and  KrjXn,  a  tumour  or 
hernia.)  A  rupture  of  the  omentum  into  the  scrotum, 
or  a  scrotal  hernia  containing  omentum. 

Epipo'lasis.  (From  tmi:o\ofy),  to  swim  on  the  top.) 
1.  A  fluctuation  of  humours. 

2.  A  species  of  chemical  sublimation. 

Epipo'ma.  (From  £7ri,upon,  and  moua,  a  lid.)  An 
instrument  to  cover  the  shoulder  in  a  luxation. 

Epiporo'ma.  (From  cirnrwpeio,  to  harden.)  A  hard 
tumour  about  the  joints. 

Epipty'xis.  (From  cm-nlvooo),  to  close  up.)  A 
spasmodic  closing  of  the  lips. 

Epifyre'xis.  (From  m,  and  ■Kvpcr'Joi,  to  be  fever- 
ish.)    A  rapid  exacerbation  in  a  fever. 

Epirige  sis.  (From  em,  and  piycu,  to  become  cold.) 
An  unusual  degree  of  cold,  or  repetition  of  rigors. 

Epi'rrhoe.  (From  eirii  upon,  and  pew,  to  flow.) 
An  influx  or  alllnx  of  humours  to  any  part. 

EPISARCTDIUM.  (From  cm,  upon,  and  aapl,  the 
flesh.)  An  anasarca,  or  dropsy,  spread  between  the 
skin  and  flesh. 

EPISCHE'SES.  (From  cmoxto),  to  restrain.)  A 
suppression  of  excretions.  It  is  an  order  in  the  class 
Locales  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

F.ITSCHIUM.  (From  tm,  upon,  and  wx'ov,  the 
hip-bone.)    The  os  pubis. 

EPISCOPA'L.  (From  episcopus,  a  bishop,  or  mi- 
tred dignitary.)  Of,  or  belonging  to  a  bishop ;  applied 
to  a  valve  at  the  orifice  between  the  left  auricle  and 
ventricle  of  the  heart.    See  Mitral  valve. 

Epispa'smus.  (From  tnio-iraa,  to  draw  together.) 
A  quick  inspiration. 

EPISPA'STIC.  (Epispasticus ;  from  tmciraui,  to 
draw  together.)  Those  substances  which  are  capable, 
when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  of  producing 
a  serous  or  purifbrm  discharge,  by  exciting  a  pri 
state  of  inflammation.  The  term,  though  compre- 
hending  likewise  issues  and  setons,  is  more  commonly 
restricted  to  blisters — those  applications  which,  ex- 
citing inflammation  on  the  skin,  occasion  a  thin  serous 
fluid  to  be  poured  from  the  exhalants,  raise  tie  cuticle, 
and  form  the  appearance  of  a  vesicle.  This  elicit 
arises  from  their  strong  stimulating  power,  and  to  this 
stimulant  operation  and  the  pain  they  excite,  are  to  be 
ascribed  the  advantages  derived  from  them  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  The  evacuation  they  occasion 
is  too  inconsiderable  to  have  any  material  effect.  See 
Blister, 

Episph.e'ria.  (From  tm,  and  aifiaipa,  a  sphere :  so 
called  from  the  spherical  shape  of  trie  brain.)  The 
windings  of  the  exterior  surface  of  the  brain  ;  cr  the 
winding  vessels  upon  it. 

Epista'omus.  (From  tiri,  and  s-agw,  to  trickle 
down.)     A  catarrh. 

Epistaphyli'nus.  (From  tin,  and  ?a<pv\n,  the 
uvula.)    See  Uvula. 

EPISTA'XIS.  (From  £irir«S«>i  to  distil  from.) 
Bleeding  at  the  nose,  with  pain  or  fulness  of  the  head. 
A  genus  of  disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
Pyrexia,  and  order  Hwinorrh<i<ri(E. 

Persona  of  a  sanguine  and  plethoric  habit,  and  not 
yet  advanced  to  manhood,  are  very  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked with  this  complaint :  females  being  much  less 
subject  to  it  than  males,  particularly  after  menstruation. 

Epistaxis  comes  on  at  times  without  any  previous 
warning ;  but  at  others,  it  is  preceded  by  a  pain  and 
heaviness  in  the  head,  flushing  in  the  face,  heat  and 
Itching  in  the  nostrils,  a  throbbing  of  the  temporal  ar- 
teries, and  a  quickness  of  the  pulse.  In  some  in- 
stances a  coldness  of  the  feet,  and  shivering  over  the 
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whole  body,  together  with  a  costive  belly,  are  observed 
to  precede  an  attack  of  this  hsmorrhage. 

This  complaint  is  to  be  considered  as  of  little  con- 
sequence, when  occurring  in  young  persons,  being 
never  attended  with  any  danger;  but  when  it  arises- 
in  those  who  are  advanced  in  life,  flows  profusely,  and: 
returns  frequently,  it  indicates  too  great  fulness  of  the 
vessels  of  the  head,  and  not  unfrequently  precedes 
apoplexy,  palsy,  &c.  and,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  disease.  When  this 
hemorrhage  arises  in  any  putrid  disorder,  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  fatal  symptom. 

In  general,  we  need  not  be  very  anxious  to  stop 
a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose,  particularly 
where  there  are  marks  of  fulness  of  the  vessels  of 
the  head:  but  if  it  occurs  under  a  debilitated  state  of 
the  system,  or  becomes  very  profuse,  means  must  be 
employed  to  suppress  it  These  are  chiefly  of  a  local 
nature ;  applying  pressure  to  the  bleeding  vessels,  in- 
troducing' astringents  into  the  nostrils,  as  solutions  of 
alum,  sulphateof  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  &c.  apply- 
ing cold  to  the  head,  or  to  some  very  sensible  part  of 
the  skin,  as  in  the  course  of  the  spine,  &x.  At  the 
same  time  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  the  erect  posi- 
tion. If  the  hsmorrhage  be  of  an  active  character, 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen  should  be  carefully  ob- 
served: the  patient  kept  cool  and  quiet;  the  saline 
cathartics,  refrigerants,  as  nitrate  of  potassa  and  the 
acids,  digitalis,  diaphoretics,  &c.  administered  inter- 
nally;  and  blood  maybe  taken  from  the  temples  by 
leeches,  or  even  from  «he  arm,  if  the  patient  be  very 
plethoric.  Sometimes,  after  the  failure  of  other  means, 
closing  the  posterior  as  well  as  anterior  outlets  from  the 
nose,  and  preventing  the  escape  of  the  blood  for  some 
time  mechanically,  has  been  successful ;  and  this- 
might  be  particularly  proper,  where  it  was  discharged 
copiously  into  the  fauces,  so  as  to  endanger  suffocation, 
on  i he  patient  failing  asleep. 

EPISTHO'TONOS.  (From  tmoOev,  forwards,  and 
Tamo,  to  extend.)  A  spasmodic  alter  lion  of  muscles- 
drawing  the  body  forwards.     See  Tetanus. 

Episto'mion.    (From  £tti,  upon,  and  $ouu,  a  mouth.) 

1.  A  stopper  for  a  bottle. 

2.  A  venthole  of  a  furnace,  called  the  register. 
ErisTRo'piiALUs.      (From  cm,  upon,  and  s'papu),  to- 

turnabout.)  Epislrophia,  and  Epistropliis.  Applied 
to  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  because  it  turns  abuut 
upon  the  second  as  upon  an  axis. 

En  strophe.  (From  cm^pc<po>,  to  invert.)  1.  An 
inversion  of  any  part,  as  when  the  neck  is  turned 
round. 

2.  A  return  of  a  disorder  which  has  ceased. 

EPISTROPHEUS.  (From  tm?po<l>aw,  to  turn 
round,  because  the  head  is  turned  upon  it.)  The  se- 
cond cervical  vertebra.     See  Dentatus. 

Epi'strophis.     See  Epistropkalus. 

Epi  tasis.  (From  tm,  and  rcivwt,  to  extend.)  The 
beginning  and  increase  of  a  paroxysm  or  disease. 

EPITHELIUM.  The  cuticle  on  the  red  part  of  the 
lips. 

Epithe'ma.  (From  em,  upon,  and  nOnpi,  to  apply.) 
A  term  formerly  applied  to  a  lotion,  fomentation,  or 
any  external  application. 

Epithema'tium.    The  same. 

Epi'thesis.  (From  cm,  and  ridnfit,  to  cover,  or  lay 
upon.)  The  rectification  of  crooked  limbs  by  means  of 
instruments. 

EPITHY'MUM.  (From  cm,  upon,  and  Bonos,  tlie- 
herb  thyme.)    See  Cuscuta  epithymum. 

Epo'de.  (From  cm,  over,  and  uiiri,  a  song.)  Epo- 
dos.    The  method  of  curing  distempers  by  incantation. 

Epom'is.  (From  cm,  upon,  and  to/xos,  the  shoulder.) 
The  acromion,  or  upper  part  of  the  shoulder. 

Epompha'lium.  (From  cm,  upon,  and  ou<t>a\os,  the 
navel.)    An  application  to  the  navel. 

EPSOM.  The  name  of  a  village  in  Surrey,  about 
eighteen  miles  from  London,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  is  a  considerable  mineral  spring,  called  Epsom 
water  Aqua  Epsomensis.  This  water  evaporated  to 
dryness  leaves  a  residuum,  the  quantity  of  which  has 
been  estimated  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  in  the  gallon, 
to  five  drachms  and  one  scruple.  Of  the  total  resi- 
duum, by  far  the  greater  part,  about  four  or  five-sixths, 
is  sulphate  of  magnesia  mixed  with  a  very  few  muri- 
ates, such  as  that  of  lime,  and  probably  magnesia, 
which  render  it  very  deliquescent,  and  increase  the 
bitternessof  taste,  till  purified  by  repeated  crystalliza 
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tions.  There  is  nothing  sulphurous  or  metallic  ever 
found  in  this  spring.  The  diseases  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed are  similar  to  those  in  which  we  use  Scidliiz 
water.  There  are  many  other  of  the  simple  saline 
springs  that  might  be  enumerated,  all  of  which  agree 
with  that  of  Epsom,  in  containing  a  notable  propor- 
tion of  some  purging  salt,  which,  for  the  most  part,  is 
either  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
often  a  mixture  of  both,  such  as  Acton,  Kilburne,  Bag- 
nigge  Wells,  Dog  and  Duck,  St.  George's  Fields,  &c. 

Epsom  salt.  A  purging  salt  formerly  obtained  by 
boiling  down  the  mineral  water  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Epsom  in  Surrey.  It  is  at  present  prepared  from 
sea  water,  which,  after  being  boiled  down,  and  the 
muriate  of  soda  separated,  depositee  numerous  crystals, 
that  consist  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  sold 
in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  sal  catharticus  amarus, 
or  hitter  purging  salt.    See  Magnesia  sulphas. 

EPU'LIS.  (From  titi,  antf  ov\a,  the  gums.)  A 
small  tubercle  on  the  gums.  It  is  said  sometimes  to 
become  cancerous. 

EPULO'TIC.  (Epuloticus  ;■  from  cirovXooy,  to  cica- 
trize.) A  term  given  by  surgeons  to  those  applica- 
tions which  promote  the  formation  of  skin. 

EQUISE'T  UM.  (From  equus,  a  horse,  and  seta,  a. 
bristle:  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  horse's 
tail.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nruan  system.    Class,  Crypto gamia ;  Order,  Filices. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Cauda  equina. 
See  Hippuris  vulgaris. 

Equisetum  arvense.    Seejfippuris  ulgaris. 

EaUITANS.  Equitant.  This  term  is  applied  to 
leaves,  which  are  disposed  in  two  opposite  rows,  and 
clasp  each  other  by  their  compressed  base  ;  as  in  JVor- 
thecium  ossijragum. 

EQUIVALENTS.  A  term  introduced  into  chemis- 
try by  Dr.  Wollaston,  to  express  the  system  of  definite 
ratios,  in  which  the  corpuscular  objects  of  this  science 
reciprocally  combine,  referred  to  a  common  standard, 
reckoned  unity.     See  -Atomic  system. 

EQUUS.     1.  The  horse. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  animals  of  the  order 
Bcllua. 

Equus  asinus.  The  systematic  name  of  the  ani- 
mal called  an  ass  ;  the  female  affords  a  light  and  nutri- 
tious milk.     See  Milk,  asses'. 

Era'nthemus.  (From  rjp,  the  spring,  and  avOtpoc, 
a  flower:  so  called  because  it  flowers  in  the  spring.) 
A  sort  of  chamomile. 

ERASIS'TRATUS.  A  celebrated  Greek  physi- 
cian, said  to  have  been  born  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  and 
to  have  been  the  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Chrysip- 
pus,  of  the  Cnidian  school.  He  was  the  first,  in  con- 
junction with  Herophilus,  to  dissect  human  bodies, 
anatomy  having  been  before  studied  only  in  brutes; 
but  the  Ptolemies  having  allowed  them  to  examine 
malefactors,  they  were  enabled  to  make  many  impor- 
tant discoveries.  Celsus  notices  a  very  improbable  re- 
port, that  they  opened  the  bodies  of  those  persons 
alive,  to  observe  the  internal  motions ;  they  could 
hardly  then  have  maintained,  that  the  arteries  and  left 
ventricle,  do  not  naturally  contain  blood,  but  air  only. 
The  works  of  Erasistratus,  which  were  numerous,  are 
lost;  but,  from  the  account  of  Galen,  he  appears  to 
have  very  accurately  described  the  brain,  which  he 
considered  as  the  common  sensorium ;  also  the  heart 
and  large  vessels;  and  pointed  out  the  office  of  the 
liver  and  kidneys ;  but  he  supposed  digestion  perform- 
ed by  trituration.  He  imagined  inflammation  and  fe- 
ver to  arise  from  the  blood  being  forced  through  the 
minute  veins  into  the  corresponding  arteries.  He  was 
averse  to  blood-letting,  or  the  use  of  active  medi- 
cines, but  sometimes  employed  mild  clysters ;  trusting, 
however,  principally  to  abstinence,  and  proper  exer- 
cise. Being  tormented  with  an  ulcer  in  the  foot,  at  an 
extreme  old  age,  he  is  said  to  have  terminated  his  ex- 
istence by  poison. 

Eratb'va  marmelos.  This  plant,  a  native  of 
several  parts  of  India,  affords  a  fruit  about  the  size  of 
an  orange,  and  covered  with  a  hard  bony  shell,  con- 
taining a  yellow  viscus  pulp,  of  a  most  agreeable  fla- 
vour; which,  when  scooped  out,  and  mixed  with 
sugar  and  orange,  is   brought  to  the  tables  of  the 

frandees  in  India,  who  eat  it  as  a  great  delioacy. 
t  is  also  esteemed  as   a  sovereign  ,remedy  against 
dysentery. 
Er«bi'nthu».    Ept6tv9o<-    The  vetch. 
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ERE'CTOR.  The  name  of  several  muscles,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  raise  up  the  part  to  which  they  art) 
inserted. 

Erector  clitoridis.  First  muscle  of  the  clitoris 
of  Douglas.  Jsc/iiu-cavcrniKivs  of  Winslow,  and  1s- 
chio-clitoridicn  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  (  U 
thai  draws  it  downwards  and  backwards,  and  serve* 
to  make  the  body  of  the  clitoris  more  tense,  by  squeez- 
ing the  blood  into  it  from  its  crus.  It  arises  irom 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
clitoris. 

Erector  penis.  Ischio-cavcrnosus  of  Wmslow, 
and  Ischio-cavemtux  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the 
penis  thai  drives  die  mine  or  semen  forwards,  and,  by 
grasping  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  pushes  the  blood  to- 
wards the  corpus  cavernosum  and  the  glans,  and  thus 
distends  them.  It  arises  from  the  tuberosity  of  I  ho 
ischium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  cavernous 
Bubstance  of  the  penis. 

ERECTUS.  Upright.  Botanists  use  this  to  ex- 
press the  direction  of  the  stein,  branches,  leaves,  petals, 
stamens,  pistils,  &c.  ;  as  Caulis  erectus,  an  upright 
stem,  as  in  Lysimachia  vulgaris;  folium  erti 
forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  stem,  as  in  Juncus 
articulatus,     &c.      The    petals    of     the    {Jirassica 

ERETHI'SMUS.  (From  tpt6ilu>,  to  excite  or  irri- 
tate.) Increased  sensibility  and  irritability.  It  is 
variously  applied  by  modern  writers.  Mr.  Pearson 
has  described  a  state  of  the  constitution  produced  by 
mercury  acting  on  it  as  a  poison.  He  calls  it  the  mer- 
curial erithieinus,  and  mentions  that  it  is  characterized 
by  great  depression  of  strength,  anxiety  about  the 
praxordia,  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  frequent  sigh- 
ing, trembling,  a  small,  quick,  sometimes  Intermitting 
pulse,  occasional  vomiting,  a  pale,  contracted  counte- 
nance, a  sense  of  coldness  ;  but  the  tongue  is  seldom 
furred,  nor  are  the  vital  and  natural  functions  much 
disturbed.  In  this  state,  any  sudden  exertion  will 
sometimes  prove  fatal. 

Erqaste'bium.  (From  tpyov,  work.)  A  labora- 
tory :  that  part  of  the  furnace  in  which  is  contained 
the  matter  to  be  acted  upon. 

ERICA.  (From  cpti/co),  to  break ;  so  named  from 
its  fragility,  or  because  it  is  broken  into  rods  to  make 
besoms  of.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linna;an  system.  Class,  Octandria ;  Order,  Monogy- 
nia.    Heath. 

Erice'rum.  (From  epeiKv,  heath.)  A  medicine  in 
which  heath  is  an  ingredient. 

ERI'GERON.  (Hpiytpuv,  of  the  ancient  Greeks; 
from  tip  the  spring,  and  ytpuv,  an  old  man,  because,  in 
the  spring,  it  has  a  white,  hoary  blossom,  like  the 
hair  of  an  old  man.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  ot 
plants.  Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order,  Volygamia  su- 
perfi.ua. 

2.  The  common  chick-weed  is  so  called  in  old  books. 
See  Senccio  vulgaris. 

Erigeuum.     See  Senccio  vulgaris. 

EROSION.  (Erosio;  from  erodo,  to  gnaw  off.) 
This  word  is  very  often  used  in  the  same  sense  as  ul- 
ceration, viz.  the  formation  of  a  breach  or  chasm 
in  the  substance  of  parts,  by  the  action  of  the  absor- 
bents. - 

EROSUS.  Jagged.  A  leaf  is  called  folium  crosum, 
the  margin  of  which  is  irregularly  cut  or  notched, 
especially  when  otherwise  divided  besides;  as  in  Se- 
nccio squolidus. 

EROTIA'NUS,  the  author  of  a  Glossary,  contain- 
ing an  explanation  of  the  terms  In  Hippocrates,  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  work  was  printed  at  Ve- 
nice, in  15(16  ;  and  also  annexed  to  Foesiua's  Edition 
of  Hippocrates. 

EROTOMA'NTA.  (From  tpwc,  love,  and  fiavta, 
madness.)  That  melancholy,  or  madness,  which  is 
the  effect  of  love. 

E'rpes.  (From  c mrm,  to  creep :  so  named  from  their 
gradually  increasing  in  size.     See  Herpes. 

ERRATIC.  (Erralicus  ;  from  crro,  to  wander) 
Wandering  ;  irregular.  A  term  occasionally  applied 
which  is  not  fixed,  but  moves 
from  one  part  to  another,  as  gout,  rheumatism,  &c. 

E'RRHINE.  i.I'.rrhinus  ;  copiva,  from  gj»,  in,  and 
on1,  the  nose.)  By  errhines  are  to  be  understood  those 
medicines  which,  when  topic-ally  applied  to  the  inter- 
nal membrane  of  the  nose,  excite  sneez.n"  and  in- 
crease the  secretion,  independent  of  any  mechanical 
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irritation.  The  articles  belonging  to  this  class  may  be 
referred  to  two  orders. 

1.  Sternutatory  errhines ;  as  nicotiwlla,  helleborus, 
euphorbium,  winch  arc  select  d  (or  the  torpid,  tlie 
vigorous,  but  not  plethoric,  and  those  to  whom  any 
degree  of  evacuation  would  not  be  hurtful. 

'2.  Evacuating  err/tines;  as  asarum,  &c.  which  are 
calculated  lor  the  phlegmatic  and  infirm. 

ERROR  Loci.  Boerhaave  is  eatd  to  have  intro- 
duced this  term,  from  the  opinion  that  the  vessels  were 
of  different  sizes,  for  the  circulation  of  blood,  lymph, 
and  serum,  and  thai  when  the  larger  sized  globules 
were  forced  into  the  less  vessels,  they  became  ob- 
structed, by  an  error  of  place.  But  this  opinion  does 
not  appear  to  be  well-grounded. 

Eru'ca.  (From  crii<rt>,  to  make  smooth;  so  named 
from  the  smoothness  of  its  leaves,  or  from  nro,  to 
burn,  because  of  its  biting  quality.)  See  Brassica 
eruca. 

Eruca  syl'vestris.    The  wild  rocket.    See  Bras- 
sica erui  a. 
ERUCTATION.     Belching. 

ERUPTION.  Eruptio.  A  discoloration,  or  spots 
on  the  skin;  as  the  eruption  of  small-pox,  measles, 
nettle-rash,  &c. 

Eritiiema.  (From  tpu0<<>,  to  make  red.)  A  fiery 
red  tumour,  or  pustules  on  the  skin. 

E'RVUM.  (<luast  arviim,  a  held,  because  it  grows 
wild  in  the  fields;  or  from  eruo,  to  pluck  out,  because 
il  is  diligently  plucked  from  corn.)  The  tare.  I.  1  he 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Ltnnsan  system. 
Class,  Uiadelphia;  Order,  Deeandria. 

The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  tare.    Sec  Ervum 
en-ilia. 

EavCM  ervima.  Orobits.  The  seeds  of  I  his  plant, 
Ervum  ni-tHa — germinibus  undatoplicatis,  foliia  im- 
paripinnatis  of  Limncus,  have  been  made  into  bread 
in  limes  of  scarcity,  Which  is  not  the  most  salubrious. 
The  meal  was  formerly  among  the  resolvent  remedies 
by  way  of  poultice. 

"Envoi  lens.  The  systematic  name  of  the  lentil. 
hens.  <J>aKos  of  the  Greeks.  Ervum — pcdiinculis  sub- 
bifioris;  seminibua  compressis,  converts,  of  Linnrcus. 
There  are  two  varieties  ;  the  one  with  large,  the  other 
With   small  seeds.     They  are  eaten  in  many  places  as 

weeat  pease,  than  which  they  are  more  flatulent,  and 

more  difficult  to  digest.  A  decoction  of  these  seeds  is 
used  as  a  lotion  to  the  ulcerations  after  smallpox  and, 
it  is  said,  with  success. 

ERY'NGIUM.  (From  epvyyavu,  to  eructate.) 
Eryngo,  or  sea-holly.  J.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linntean  system.  Class  l'citiandria ; 
Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  sea-holly.  See 
Ei- murium  iiiaiitimum. 

[«' Eryngium  aquaticum.  Button  snake-root.  The 
Eryngium  aquaticum  is  a  native  of  the  southern  states. 
We  are  told  in  Mr.  Elliott's  botany,  thai  the  root  is  of 
a  pungent,  bitter,  and  aromatic  laste.  When  chewed, 
it  very  sensibly  excites  a  flow  of  saliva.  A  decoction 
of  it  'is  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  and  sometimes 
proves  emetic.  It  is  preferred  by  some  physicians  to 
the  Seneca  snake-root,  which  it  much  resembles  in  its 
effects."    A.]  m> 

Eryngium  camtestre.  The  root  of  this  plant, 
Eryngium— fotiis  radicalibus,  amptexicauUbus,  pin- 
nato-lanceolatis,  of  Linmeus,is  used  in  many  places 
lor  that  of  the  sea-eryngo.     See  Eryngium. 

Eryngium  maritimum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  sea-holly  or  eryngo,  Eryngium— foli is  radicalibus 
subrotundis,  vlieatis  spinosis,  capilulis  pcduneulatis, 
,,,,!, , .  is,  of    Linmcus.    The  rool  of  tins 

plant  is  directed  for  medical  use.     It  has  no  particular 
smell,  hut  (o  the  taste  it  manifests  a  grateful  sweel 
ness  ;  and,  on  being  chewed  lor  some  time,  it  dii 
a  light  aromatic  warmth  or  pungency.     It  was  (i 
h  celebrated  for  its  supposed  aphrodisiac  (lowers,  but 
ow  very  rarely  employed. 

ERY.NCt>.    See  Eryngium. 

Eryi  ■  Eryngium. 

Eryngcflcaved  lichen.     See  JAchen  islandicjis. 

ERYSIMUM,  (from  rpuu.to  draw,  so  called  from 
its  power  of  drawing  and  producing  blisters.  Others 
derive  it  from  axo  rov  tpeticciv,  because  the  leaves  are 
much  cut;  others  from  tpirtuov,  precious.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lh.mran  system. 
Class,  Tetradynamia  ,  Order,  Stliquosa. 
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2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  hedge-mustard. 

See  Erysimum  officinale. 

iom  ai.liaria.  The  systematic  name  of 
Jai  k-in-the-hedge.  JJlliaria  ;  Chamceplion  of  Oriba- 
sius.  Sauce  alone,  or  stinking  hedge-mustard.  The 
plant  to  which  this  name  is  given,  is  the  Erysimum 
foliis  curdatis,  of  Linnreus;  it  is  sometimes  exhibited 
in  humid  asthma  and  dyspnoea,  with  success.  Its 
virtues  arc  powerfully  diaphoietic,  diuretic,  and  anti- 
scorbutic. 

Erysimum  barbarea.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  barbarca  of  the  shops.  The  leaves  of  this  plant, 
Erysimum— foliis  lyratis,  eitimo  subrotundo  of  Lin- 
naeus, may  be  ranked  among  the  antiscorbutics.  They 
are'  seldom  used  in  practice. 

Erysimum  officinale.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  hedge-mustard.  Erysimum— sUiquis  spicaj  ad- 
pressis,  foliis  runcinatis,  of  Linneeus.  It  was  former- 
ly much  used  for  its  expectorant  and  diuretic  qualities, 
which  are  now  forgotten.  The  seeds  are  warm  and 
pungent,  and  very  similar  to  those  of  mustard  in  their 
sensible  effects. 

ERYSI'PELAS.  (From  tpvo>,  to  draw,  and  tztAaf, 
adjoining:  named  from  the  neighbouring  parts  being 
atleeted  by  the  ci  option. )  Ignis  sacer.  'the  rose,  or 
St.  Anthony's  fire.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Pyrexia,  and  older  Exanthemata  of  Cullen.  It  is 
known  by  synocba  of  two  or  three  days'  continuance, 
with  drowsiness,  and  sometimes  with  delirium  ;  pulse 
commonly  full  and  hard;  then  erythema  of  the  face, 
or  some  other  pan,  with  continuance  of  synocha, 
tending  either  to  abscess  or  gangrene.  There  are  two 
species  of  this  disease,  according  to  Cullen :  1.  Erysi- 
ieulosum,  with  large  blisters:  ii.  Erysipelas 
phlyctii amirs,  the  shingles  or  an  erysipelas  with  phlyc- 
ucna',  or  small  blisters. 

This  disease  is  an  inflammatory  affection,  princi- 
pally of  the  skin,  when  it  makes  its  appearance  ex- 
ternally, and  of  the  mucous  membrane  when  it  is 
seated  internally:  and  is  more  liable  to  attack  women 
and  children,  and  those  of  an  irritable  habit,  than 
those  of  a  plethoric  and  robust  constitution. 

It  is  remarkable  that  erysipelas  .sometimes  returns 
periodically,  attacking  the  pal  lent  once  or  twice  a  year, 
or  even  once  every  mouth,  and  then  by  its  repeated 
attacks  it  often  gradually  exhausts  the  strength,  espe- 
cially if  he  be  old  and  of  a  had  habit. 

When  the  inflammation  is  principally  confined  to 
the  skin,  and  is  unattended  by  any  affection  of  the  sys- 
tem, it  is  then  called  erythema;  but  when  the  system 
is  affected,  it  is  named  erysipelas. 

Every  part  of  the  body  is  equally  liable  to  it,  but  it 
more  frequently  appears  on  the  face,  legs,  and  feet, 
than  anywhere  else,  when  seated  externally ;  and  it 
occurs  oftener  in  warm  climates  than  phlegmonous 
inflammation 

It  is  brought  on  by  all  the  causes  that  are  apt  to  ex- 
cite inflammation,  such  as  injuries  of  all  kinds,  the 
external  application  of  stimulants,  exposure  to  cold, 
and  obstructed  perspiration;  and  it  may  likewise  be 
occasioned  by  a  certain  matter  generated  within  tlie 
body,  and  thrown  out  on  iis  surface.  A  particular 
state  of  the  atmosphere  seems  sometimes  to  render  it 
epidemical. 

In  slight  rases,  where  it  attacks  the  extremities,  it 
make.-  its  appearance  with  a  roughness,  heat,  pain,  and 
redness  of  the  skin,  which  becomes  pale  when  the  fin- 
ger is  pressed  upon  it,  and  again  returns  to  its  former 
colour,  when  it  is  removed.  There  prevails  likewise 
a  small  febrile  disposition,  and  the  patient  is  rather  hot 
and  thirsty.  If  tin;  attack  is  mild,  these  symptoms 
will  continue  only  for  a  few  days,  the  surface  of  the 
part  atleeted  will  become  yellow,  the  cuticle  or  scarf- 
skin  will  fail  off  in  scales,  and  no  further  inconve- 
nience will  perhaps  be  experienced ;  but  if  tlie  attack 
has  been  severe,  and  tbe  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
run  nigh,  then  there  will  ensue  pains  in  the  head  and 
back,  great  heat,  thirst,  and  restlessness;  the  part 
atleeted  will  Slightly  swell:  the  pulse  will  become 
small  and  frequent;  and  about  the  fourth  day.  a  num- 
ber of  little  vesicles,  containing  a  limpid,  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  yellowish  fluid,  will  aiise.  In  some  instances, 
the  fluid  is  i  iscld,  and  instead  of  running  out,  as  gene- 
rally happens  when  the  blister  is  broken,  it  adheres  to 
upon  the  ".kin. 

In  unfavourable  cases,  these  blisters  sometimes  de- 
generate icto  obstinate  ulcers,  which  now  and  thea 
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become  gangrenous.  This,  however,  does  not  happen 
frequently  ;  for  although  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
surface  of  the  skin  and  the  blistered  places  lo  appear 
livid,  or  even  blackish,  yet  this  usually  disappears  with 
the  other  symptoms. 

The  period  at  which  the  vesicles  show  themselves  is 
very  uncertain.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  eruption.  In  mild  cases,  it  often  disappears 
gradually,  or  is  carried  off  by  spontaneous  sweating. 
In  some  cases  it  continues,  without  showing  any  dis- 
position to  decline,  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  or 
longer. 

The  trunk  of  the  body  is  sometimes  attacked  with 
erysipelatous  inflammation,  but  less  frequently  so  than 
the  extremities.  It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  for 
infants  to  be  attacked  in  this  manner  a  few,  days  after 
birth  ;  and  in  these  it  makes  its  appearance  about  the 
genitals.  The  inflamed  skin  is  hard,  and  apparently 
very  painful  to  the  touch.     The  belly  often  becomes 

uniformly  tense,  and  sphacelated  spots  s clinics  arc 

to  be  observed.  From  dissections  made  by  Dr.  Un- 
derwood, it  appears,  that  in  this  form  of  the  disease 
the  inflammation  frequently  spreads  to  the  abdominal 
viscera. 

Another  species  of  erysipelatous  inflammation, 
which  most  usually  attacks  the  trunk  of  the  body,  is 
that  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  shingles,  being  a 
corruption  of  the  French  word  ceingle,  which  implies 
a  belt.  Instead  of  appearing  a  uniform  inflamed 
surface,  it  consists  of  a  number  of  little  pimples  ex- 
tending round  the  body  a  little  above  the  umbilicus, 
which  have  vesicles  formed  on  them  in  a  short  time. 
Little  or  no  danger  ever  attends  this  species  of  erysi- 
pelas. 

When  erysipelas  attacks  the  face,  it  comes  on  with 
chilliness,  succeeded  by  heat,  restlessness,  thirst,  and 
other  febrile  symptoms,  with  a  drowsiness  or  tendency 
to  coma  or  delirium,  and  the  pulse  is  very  frequent 
and  full.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  a  fiery  red- 
ness appears  on  some  part  of  the  face,  and  this  extends 
at  length  to  the  scalp,  and  then  gradually  down  the 
neck,  leaving  a  tumefaction  in  every  part  the  redness 
lias  occupied.  The  whole  face  at  length  becomes  tur- 
gid, and  the  eyelids  are  so  much  swelled  as  to  deprive 
the  patient  of  si;;ht.  When  the  redness  and  swelling 
have  continued  for  some  time,  blisters  of  different 
sizes,  containing  a  thin  colourless  acrid  liquor,  arise  on 
different  parts  of  the  face,  and  the  skin  puts  on  a  livid 
appearance  in  the  blistered  places;  but  in  those  not 
affected  with  blisters,  the  cuticle,  towards  the  close  of 
the  disease,  falls  off  in  scales. 

No  remission  of  the  fever  takes  place  on  the  appear- 
ance of  die  inflammation  on  the  face ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  increased  as  the  latter  extends,  and  both 
will  continue  probably  for  the  space  of  eight  or  ten 
days.  In  the  course  of  the  inflammation,  the  disposi- 
tion to  coma  and  delirium  are  sometimes  so  increased 
as  to  destroy  the  patient  between  the  seventh  and 
eleventh  days  of  the  disease.  When  the  complaint  is 
mild,  and  not  leading  to  a  fatal  event,  the  inflamma- 
tion and  fever  generally  cease  gradually  without  any 
evident  crisis. 

If  the  disease  arises  in  a  bad  habit  of  body,  occupies 
a  part  |iossesscd  of  great  sensibility,  is  accompanied 
with  much  inflammation,  fever,  and  delirium,  and 
these  take  place  at  an  early  period,  we  may  suppose 
the  patient  exposed  to  imminent  danger.  Where 
translations  of  the  morbid  matter  take  place,  and  the 
inflammation  falls  on  either  the  brain,  lungs,  or  abdo- 
minal viscera,  we  may  entertain  the  same  unfavoura- 
ble opinion.  Erysipelas  never  terminates  in  suppura- 
tion, unless  combined  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
phlegmonous  inflammation,  which  is,  however,  some- 
times the  case;  but  in  a  bad  habit,  it  is  apt  to  termi- 
nate in  gangrene,  in  which  case  there  will  he  also 
great  danger.  When  the  febrile  symptoms  are  mild, 
and  unaccompanied  by  delirium  or  coma,  and  the  in- 
flammation does  not  run  high,  we  need  not  be  appre 
liensive  of  danger. 

Wiiere  the  disease  has  occupied  the  face,  and  proves 
fatal,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  its  consequences, 
are  in  some  cases  met  with  on  dissection. 

The  treatment  of  ervsipelas  must  proceed  on  the 
antiphlogistic  plan,  varied  however  in  its  activity  ac- 
coidiugiu  the  type  of  the  disease.  When  it  occurs  in 
robust  plethoric  constitutions,  partaking  of  the  phleg- 
monous character,  with  severe  synochal  fever,  it  will 
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be  proper  to  begin  by  taking  a  moderate  quantity  of 
blood,  then  direct  cooling  saline  purgatives,  anlimonial 
diaphoretics,  a  light  vegetable  diet,  &c.  When  the 
disorder  attacks  the  face,  it  may  be  better  to  use  cup- 
ping behind  the  neck,  and  keep  the  head  somewhat 
raised.  But  if  the  disease  exhibits  rather  the  typhoid 
type,  and  particularly  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
gangrene,  the  patient's  strength  must  be  supported: 
after  clearing  out  the  prima  via',  and  endeavouring  to 
promote  the  other  secretions  by  mild  evacuants,  when 
the  pulse  begins  to  fail,  a  more  nutritious  diet,  with  a 
ue  quantity  of  wine,  and  the  decoction  of  bark 
with  sulphuric  acid,  or  other  tonic  medicine,  may  be 
resorted  to;  nay,  even  the  bark  in  substance,  and  the 
more  powerful  stimulants,  as  ammonia,  &c.  ought  to 
be  tried,  if  the  preceding  fail.  Should  the  Inflamma- 
tion, quilting  the  skin,  attack  an  internal  pat,  a  blis- 
ter, or  some  rubefacient,  may  help  to  relieve  the  pa- 
tient; and  stimulants  to  the  lower  extremities  will 
likewise  be  proper,  where  the  head  is  severely  affected. 
To  the  inflamed  part  of  the  skin,  applications  must  not 
be  too  freely  made :  where  there  is  much  pain  and 
heat,  cooling  it  occasionally,  with  plain  water,  is  per- 
haps best ;  and  where  an  acrid  discharge  occurs,  wash- 
ing it  away  from  time  to  time  with  warm  milk  and 
water.  Should  suppuration  happen,  it  is  important 
to  make  an  early  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  matter, 
to  obviate  the  extensive  sloughings  otherwise  apt  to 
follow,  and  whine  gangrene  occurs,  the  fermenting  ca- 
taplasm may  be  applied. 

ERYTHEMA.  (From  epvdpos,  red.)  Inflamma- 
tory blush.  A  morbid  redness  of  the  skin,  as  is  ob- 
served upon  the  cheeks  of  hectic  patients  after  eating, 
and  the  skin  covering  liubo,  phlegmon,  &c. 

Erythro'danum.  (From  epvOpoc,  red:  so  called 
from  the  colour  of  its  juice.)     See  Rubia  Hnctorum. 

Erythroei'des.  (From  cpvOpos,  ted,  and  tidoc,  a 
likeness  :  so  called  from  its  colour.)  A  name  given  to 
the  tunica  vaginalis  testis. 

Erytiiro'nium.  (From  tpuf}pos,red  :  so  called  from 
the  red  colour  of  its  juice.)    A  species  of  satyrion. 

["Erythronium  Americanum.  TheErythronium 
Americanom  is  an  emetic  in  its  recent  state,  producing 
vomiting  in  the  dose  of  thirty  or  forty  grains.  This 
properly  is  impaired  by  drying.  The  affinity  of  the 
plant  to  Colchicum,  and  some  others  of  known  activity, 
renders  it  deserving  of  further  investigation.  The 
bulbs  should  be  dug  when  the  leaves  first  appear,  be- 
fore flowering.  A  pure  fecula  may  be  obtained  from 
them."— Big.  Mat.  Med.    A.] 

Erythro  xylum.  (From  epvdpoc,  red,  and  \v\ov, 
wood:  so  named  from  its  colour.)  Logwood.  See 
Hainatoxylum. 

E'rytiirus.  (From  epvOpo;,  red:  so  named  from 
the  red  colour  of  its  juice.)  The  sumach.  See  Rhus 
coriaria. 

E'saphe.  (From  t<jaef>aw,  to  feel.)  The  touch;  or 
feeling  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  to  ascertain  its  con- 
dition. 

ESCHAR.  (Effxapa;  from  tcrxapoa),  to  scab  over.) 
Eschar  a.  The  portion  of  flesh  that  is  destroyed  by 
the  application  of  a  caustic,  and  which  sloughs  away. 

ESCHARO'TIC.  (Escharoticus  ;  from  taxapow,  to 
scab  over.)  Caustic ;  corrosive.  A  term  given  by 
surgeons  to  those  substances  which  possess  a  power  of 
destroying  the  texture  of  the  various  solid  parts  of  the 
animal  body  to  which  they  are  directly  applied.  The 
articles  of  this  class  of  substances  may  be  arranged 
under  two  orders : 

1.  Eroding  escharotics ;  as  blue  vitriol,  alumen 
ustum,  &.C 

2.  Caustic  escharotics ;  as  lapis  infernalis,  argentx 
nitras,  actdum  sulphuricum,  nitricum,  &c. 

ESCULENT.  Esculentus.  An  appellation  given 
to  such  animals,  fishes,  and  plants,  or  any  part  of 
them,  that  may  be  eaten  for  food. 

E'SOX.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes.  Class 
Pisces ;  Order,  Jib  dominates.  ^ 

Esox  lucius.  The  systematic  name  of  the  pike 
fish,  from  the  liver  of  which  an  oil  is  separated  spon- 
taneously, which  is  termed,  in  some  pharmacopeias 
oleum  lucu  piscis.    It  is  used  in  some  countries  bv 

^Hf^JS.S**^  S('0tS  °f  thc  transPare"'  cornea. 

ESSENCE  Several  of  the  volatile  or  essential 
oils  are  called  by  this  name. 

ESSENTIAL.  Essentialis.  Something  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  a  thing,  or  Uiat  has  such  a  con.- 
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tiexlon  vvitli  the  nature  of  a  thing,  that  is  found  wher- 
ever the  thing  Itself  is ;  thus  the  heart,  brain,  spinal 
marrow,  lungs,  stomach,  &c.  are  parts  essential  to  life. 
In  natural  history,  it  is  applied  to  those  circum- 
stances which  mark  or  distinguish  an  animal  or  plant 
from  all  others  in  the  same  order  or  genus. 
Essential  oil.     See  Oil. 

E'SSERA.  (Essera,  from  Eshera,  an  Arabian 
word  literally  meaning  papula.)  A  species  of  cuta- 
neous eruption,  distinguished  by  broad,  shining, 
smooth,  red  spots,  mostly  without  fever,  and  differing 
from  the  nettle-rash  in  not  being  elevated.  It  generally 
attacks  the  face  and  hands. 

Esthiomenos.  (From  wdi<i>,  to  eat.)  A  term  for- 
merly applied  to  any  disease  which  rapidly  destroyed, 
or,  as  it  were,  ate  away  the  flesh,  as  some  forms  or 
herpes,  lupus,  cancer. 

E'SULA.  (From  esus,  eaten,  because  it  is  eaten 
by  some  as  a  medicine.)    Spurge. 

Esula  major.     See  Euphorbia  palustris. 

|. a  minor.     See  Euphorbia  cyparissias. 
ETHER.    See  sEthcr. 

Ether,  acetic.  Acetic  naphtha.  An  ethereal  fluid, 
drawn  over  from  an  equal  admixture  of  alkohol  and 
acetic  acid,  distilled  will  a  gentle  heal  from  a  glass 
retort  in  a  sand-bath  It  lias  a  grateful  smell,  is  ox- 
tremely  light,  volatile,  and  Inflammable. 

Ether  muriatic.  Marine  ather.  Muriatic  aether 
is  obtained  by  fixing  and  distilling  alkohol  with  ex- 
tremely concentrated  muriate  of  tin.  It  is  stimulant, 
antiseptic,  and  diuretic. 

Ether,  nitrous.  Nitric  naphtha.  This  is  only  a 
stronger  preparation  than  the spf ritus  ffltheris  nitrici  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia;  it  is  produced  by  Hie  dis- 
tillation of  two  pints  of  alkohol  to  one  part  and  a  half 
of  fuming  nitric  acid. 

Ether,  sulphuric.     See  JEthcr  sulphuricus. 
Ether,  vitriolic.    See  JEthcr  sulphuricus. 
ETHEREAL.    A  term  applied  to  any  highly  rec- 
tified essential  oil,  or  spirit.     See  Oleum  ath> 

Ethiops,  antimonia.     See  JElhiops  antimonialis. 
Ethiops,  martial.     The  black  oxide- of  iron. 
Ethiops  mineral.     See  Hydrargyri  sulphuretum  ni- 
grum. 

Ethiops  per  s'e.    Sec  Hydrargyri  oxydum  cinereum. 
ETHMOID.    {Ethmoidcs ;  from  cpnoi,  a  sieve,  and 
t«5os,  form  :   because  it  is  perforated  like  a  sieve.) 
like. 
El'iiMoin  bone.    Os  cthmoidcutn ;  os athmoides.  Cri- 
briform bone.     A  bone  of  the  head.     This  is,  perhaps, 

one  of  the  moat  curious  bones  of  the  human  body.  It  ap- 
pears almost  a  cube,  not  of  solid  bone,  but  exceedingly 
light,  spongy,  and  consisting  of  many  convoluted  plates, 
which  farm  a  net-work,  like  honey-comb.  It  is  cu- 
riously enclosed  iii  the  os  frontis,  between  the  orbitaiy 
processes  of  that  hone.  One  horizontal  plate  receives 
the  olfactory  nerves,  which  perforate  that  plate  with 
such  a  number  of  small  holes,  that  it  resembles  a  sieve; 
whence  the  bone  is  named  cribriform,  or  ethmoid 
bone.  Other  plates  dropping  perpendicularly  from  this 
one,  receive  Hie  divided  nerves,  and  gave  them  an  op- 
portunity of  expanding  into  the  organ  of  smelling;  and 
these  bones,  upon  which  the  olfactory  nerves  are 
spread  out,  are  so  much  convoluted  as  to  extend  the 
surface  of  this  sense  very  greatly,  and  are  named 
spongy  bones.  Another  flat  plate  lies  in  the  orbit  ol 
the  eye  ;  and  being  very  smooth,  by  the  rolling  of  the 
eye,  it  is  named  the  os  planum,  or  smooth  bone.  So 
that  the  ethmoid  bone  supports  the  forepart  of  the  brain, 
receives  the  olfactory  nerves,  forms  the  organ  of  smell- 
ing, an, I  makes  the  chief  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye  ; 
and  the  spongy  bones,  and  the  os  planum,  arc  neither 
ii  distinct  hones,  hut  parts  of  this  ethmoid  bone. 

The  cribriform  plate  is  exceedingly  delicate  and 
thin  ;  lies  horizontally  over  the  root  of  the  nose;  and 
tills  up  neatly  the  space  between  the  two  orbitaiy 
plates  of  the  frontal-Done.  The  olfactory  nerves,  like 
two  small  flat  lobes,  lie  out  upon  this  plate,  and,  ad- 
hering to  it,  shoot  down  like  many  roots  through  this 
bone,  SO  as  to  perforate  it  with  numerous  small  holes, 
as  it  it  had  been  dotted  with  the  paint  of  a  pin,  or  like 
a  nutmeg-grater.  This  plate  is  horizontal;  but  its 
processes  are  perpendicular,  one  above,  and  three 
below. 

1.  The  first  perpendicular  process  is  what  is  called 
crista  galli ;  a  small  perpendicular  projection,  some- 
ivhat  like  a  cock's  comb,  but  exceedingly  small, stand- 
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Ing  directly  upwards  from  the  middle  of  the  cribriform 
plate,  and  dividing  that  plate  into  two;  so  that  one.  ol- 
lactory  nerve  lies  upon  each  side  of  the  crista  galli ; 
and  the  root  of  the  falx,  or  septum,  between  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  brain,  begins  from  this 
Die  foramen  cajcum,  or  blind  hole  of  the  frontal  bone, 
is  formed  partly  by  the  root  of  the  crista  galli,  which 
is  very  smooth,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  hollow,  or 
cellular. 

3.  Exactly  opposite  this,  and  in  the  same  direction 
with  it,  i.e.  perpendicular  to  the  ethmoid  plate, stands 
out  the  nasal  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  It  is  some- 
times called  azygous,  or  single  process  of  the  ethmoid, 
and  forms  the  beginning  of  that  septum,  or  partition, 
which  divides  the  two  nostrils.  This  process  is  thin 
but  firm,  and  composed  of  solid  bone;  it  is  commonly 
inclined  a  little  to  one  side,  so  as  to  make  the  nostrils 
of  unequal  size.  The  azygous  process  is  united  vvitli 
the  vomer,  which  forms  the  clue;  part  of  the  partition  ; 
so  that  the  septum,  or  partition  of  the  noee,coi 

the  azygous  process  of  the  ethmoid  bone  above,  of  the 
vomer  below,  and  of  the  cartilage  in  the  lore  or  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  nose;  but  the  cartilage  rots  away, 
so  that  whatever  is  seen  of  the  septum  in  the  skull 
must  be  part  either  of  the  ethmoid  bone  or  vomer. 

2.  Upon  either  side  of  the  septum,  there  hangs  down 
a  spongy  bone,  one  hanging  in  each  nostril.  They  are 
each  rolled  up  like  a  scroll  of  parchment;  they  are 
very  spongy;  are  covered  with  a  delicate  and  sensible 
membrane;  and  when  the  olfactory  nerves  depart 
from  the  clilniform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  they 
attach  themselves  to  the  septum,  and  to  these  upper 
spongy  bones,  and  expand  upon  them  so  that  the  con- 
volutions  of  these  bones  are  of  material  use  in  expand- 
ing the  organ  of  swelling,  and  detaining  the  odorous 
effluvia  till  the  impression  be  perfect.  Their  convolu- 
tions are  more  numerous  in  the  lower  animals,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  need  a  more  acute  sense.  They  ate 
named  spongy  or  turbinated  bones,  from  their  convolu- 
tions resembling  the  many  folds  of  a  turban. 

The  spongy  bones  have  a  great  many  honey-comb- 
like cells  connected  with  them,  which  belong  also  lo 
the  organ  of  smell,  and  which  are  useful  perhaps  by 
detaining  the  effluvia  of  odorous  bodies,  and  also  by 
reverberating  the  voice.  Thus,  in  a  common  cold, 
while  the  voice  is  hurt  by  an  atl'ection  of  these  cells, 
the  sense  of  smelling  is  almost  lost. 

4.  The  orbitary  plate,  of  the  ethmoid  hone,  is  a 
large  sin  face;  consisting  of  a  very  firm  plate  of  bone, 
of  a  regular  square  form  ;  exceedingly  smooth  ami 
polished;  it  forms  a  great  part  of  the  socket  for  the 
eye,  lying  on  its  inner  side.  When  we  see  it  in  the 
detached  bone,  we  know  it  to  he  just  the  flat  side  of 
the  ethmoid  bone ;  but  while  it  is  incased  in  the  socket 
of  the  eye,  we  should  believe  it  to  be  a  small  square 
bone:  and  from  this,  and  from  its  smoothness,  it  has 
got  the  distinct  name  of  os  planum. 

The  cells  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  which  form  so  im- 
portant a  share  of  the  organ  of  smell,  are  arranged 
in  great  numbers  along  the  spongy  bone.  They  are 
small  neat  cells,  much  like  a  honeycomb,  and  regu- 
larly arranged  in  two  rows,  parted  from  each  other  by 
a  thin  partition ;  so  that  the  os  planum  seems  to  have 
one  set  of  cells  attached  to  it,  while  another  regular  set 
of  cells  belongs  in  like  manner  to  the  spongy  bones. 
There  are  thus  twelve  in  number  opening  into  each 
other,  and  into  the  nose. 

These  cells  are  frequently  the  seat  of  venereal  ulcers; 
and  the  spongy  bones  are  the  surface  where  polypi 
lUt  up.  And  from  the  general  connexions  and 
fdrms  of  the  bone,  we  can  easily  understand  how  the 
venereal  ulcer,  when  deep  in  the  nose,  having  got  to 
these  cells,  cannot  be  cured,  but  undermines  all  the 
face;  how  the  venereal  disease, having  affected  the 
nose,  soon  spreads  to  the  eye :  and  how  even  the  brain 
itself  is  not  safe.  We  see  the  danger  of  a  blow  upon 
the  nose,  which,  by  a  force  upon  the  septum,  or  middle 
partition,  may  depress  ihe  delicate  cribriform  plate,  so 
as  to  oppress  the  brain  with  all  the  effects  of  a  frac- 
tured skill,  and  without  any  operation  which  can 
give  relief.  And  we  also  see  the  danger  of  pulling 
away  polypi,  which  are  firmly  attached  to  the  upper 

spongi  bone. 

ETHMOIDES.     See  Ethmoid  bone. 

ETMULLER,  Michael,  was  born  at  Letpsic,  in 
Kill.  He  graduated  there  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
aitergoing  Uinoujh  the  requisite  uudies,  and  much  iiu- 
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proving  himself  by  travelling  through  different  parts  of 
Europe.  Eight  years  after  lie  was  appointed  professor 
of  botany  in  that  University,  as  well  as  extraordinary 
professor  of  surgery  and  anatomy.  He  fulfilled  those 
offices  with  great  applause,  and  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1083,  was  generally  regretted  by  the  faculty 
of  Leipsic.  He  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  and 
his  works  were  considered  to  have  sufficient  merit  to 
be  translated  into  most  European  languages. 

E'tron.  (From  t&ta,  to  eat,  as  containing  the  re- 
ceptacles of  the  food.)    The  hypogastrium. 

Eua'nthemum.  (From  ev,  well,  and  av6euos,  a 
flower:  so  named  from  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.) 
The  chamomile. 

Eua'phium.  (From  ai,  well,  and  a(prj,  the  touch,  so 
called  because  its  touch  was  supposed  to  give  ease.) 
A  medicine  for  the  piles. 

EUCHLORINE.    See  Chlorous  ozide. 

Euclase.    The  prismatic  emerald. 

Eudiaute.  A  brownish  red-coloured  mineral,  be- 
longing to  the  tessular  system  of  Molis. 

EUDIO  METER.  An  instrument  by  which  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  atmospherical  air 
can  be  ascertained.  Several  methods  have  been  em- 
ployed, all  founded  upon  the  principle  of  decomposing 
common  air  by  means  of  a  body  which  has  a  greater 
affinity  for  the  oxygen.     See  Eudiometry. 

EUDIOMETRY.  The  method  of  ascertaining  the 
purity  of  atmospheric  air. 

No  sooner  was  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
known,  than  it  became  an  inquiry  of  importance  to 
find  out  a  method  of  ascertaining,  with  facility  and 
precision,  the  relative  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  contained 
in  a  given  bulk  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  instruments  in  which  the  oxygen  gas  of  a  de- 
termined quantity  of  air  was  ascertained,  received  the 
name  of  Eudiometers,  because  they  were  considered 
as  measures  of  the  purity  of  air.  They  are,  however, 
more  properly  called  Oximeters. 

The  eudiometers  proposed  by  different  chemists,  are 
the  following : 

1.  Priestley's  Eudiometer. — The  first  eudiometer  was 
made  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Priestley's  discovery,  that 
when  nitrous  gas  is  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  over 
water,  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  diminishes  rapidly,  in 
consequence  of  the  combination  of  the  gas  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  absorption  of  the  nitric  acid 
thus  formed  by  the  water. 

When  nitrous  gas  is  mixed  with  nitrogen  gas,  no 
diminution  takes  place;  but  when  it  is  mixed  with 
oxygen  gas,  in  proper  proportions,  the  absorption  is 
complete.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  in  all  cases  of  a 
mixture  of  these  two  gases,  the  diminution  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  the  oxygen.  Of  course  it 
will  indicate  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  air;  and,  by 
mixing  it  with  different  portions  of  air,  it  will  indicate 
the  different  quantities  of  oxygen  which  they  contain, 
provided  the  component  parts  of  air  be  susceptible  of 
variation. 

Dr.  Priestley's  method  was  to  mix  together  equal 
bulks  of  air  and  nitrous  gas  in  a  low  jar,  and  then 
transfer  the  mixture  into  a  narrow  graduated  glass  tube 
about  three  feet  long,  in  order  to  measure  the  diminu- 
tion of  bulk.  He  expressed  this  diminution  by  the 
number  of  hundredth  parts  remaining.  Thus,  suppose 
he  had  mixed  together  equal  parts  of  nitrous  gas  and 
air,  and  that  the  sum  total  was  200  (or  2.00):  suppose 
the  residuum,  when  measured  in  the  graduated  tube, 
to  amount  to  104  (or  1.04),  and  of  course  that  96  parts 
of  the  whole  had  disappeared,  he  denoted  the  purity 
of  the  air  thus  tried  by  104. 

This  method  of  analyzing  air  by  means  of  nitrous 
gas  is  liable  to  many  errors.  For  the  water  over  which 
the  experiment  is  made  may  contain  more  or  less  car- 
bonic acid,  atmospheric  air,  or  other  heterogeneous 
substance.  The  nitrous  gas  is  not  always  of  the  same 
puritv,  and  is  partly  absorbed  by  the  nitrous  acid 
which  is  formed;  the  figure  of  the  vessel,  and  many 
other  circumstances  are  capable  of  occasioning  con- 
siderable differences  in  the  results. 

Fontana,  Cavendish,  Ladriani,  Magellan,  Von  Hum- 
boldt, and  Dr.  Falconer,  have  made  series  of  laborious 
experiments  to  bring  the  test  of  nitrous  gas  to  a  state 
•  >f  complete  accuracy;  but,  notwithstanding  the  exer- 
tions of  these  philosophers,  the  methods  of  analyz- 
ing air  by  means  of  nitrous  gas  are  liable  to  so  many 
anomalies,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  particu- 
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lar  description  of  the  different  instruments  invented 
by  them.  .    . 

2.  Schcele's  Eudiometer.— -This  is  merely  a  gradu- 
ated glass  cylinder,  containing  a  given  quantity  of  air, 
exposed  to  a  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  sulphur,  formed 
Into  a  paste  with  water.  The  substances  may  be  made 
use  of  in  the  following  manner: 

Make  a  quantity  of  sulphur  in  powder,  and  iron 
filings,  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  place  the  mixture 
in  a  saucer,  or  plate,  over  water,  on  a  stand  raised 
above  the  fluid ;  then  invert  over  it  a  graduated  bell- 
glass,  and  allow  this  to  stand  for  a  few  days.  Tlie 
air  contained  in  the  bell-glass  will  gradoally  diminish, 
as  will  appear  from  the  ascent  of  the  water. 

When  no  further  diminution  takes  place,  the  ves- 
sel containinglhc  sulphurct  must  be  removed,  and  the 
remaining  air  will  be  found  to  be  nitrogen  gas,  which 
was  contained  in  that  quantity  of  atmospheric  air. 

In  this  process,  the  moistened  sulphurct  of  iron  has 
a  great  affinity  to  oxygen;  it  attracts  and  separates  it 
from  the  atmospheric  air,  and  the  nitrogen  gas  is  left 
behind;  the  sulphur,  during  the  experiment,  is  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  iron  oxidized,  aud 
sulphate  of  iron  results. 

The  air  which  is  exposed  to  moistened  iron  and  sul- 
phur, gradually  becomes  diminished,  on  account  of  its 
oxygen  combining  with  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  and 
iron,  while  its  nitrogen  remains  behind.  The  quantity 
of  oxygen  contained  in  the  air  examined  becomes  thus 
obvious,  by  the  diminution  of  bulk,  which  the  volume 
of  air  submitted  to  examination  has  undergone. 

A  material  error  to  which  this  method  is  liable,  is 
that  the  sulphuric  acid  which  is  formed,  acts  partly  on 
the  iron,  and  produces  hydrogen  gas,  which  joins  to 
some  of  the  nitrogen  forming  ammonia;  and  hence  it 
is  that  the  absorption  amounts  in  general  to  0.27  parts, 
although  the  true  quantity  of  oxygen  is  no  more  than 
from  0.21  to  0.22. 

3.  l)e  Marti1  a  Eudiometer— De  Marti  obviated  the 
errors  to  which  the  method  of  Scheele  was  liable.  He 
availed  himself,  for  that  purpose,  of  an  hydroguretted 
sulphuret,  fill  nip  by  boiling  sulphur  and  liquid  potassa, 
or  lime  water,  together.  These  substances,  when 
newly  prepared,  have  the  property  of  absorbing  a  mi- 
nute portion  of  nitrogen  gas ;  but  they  lose  this  pro- 
perty when  saturated  with  that  gas,  which  is  easily 
effected  hy  agitating  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  contact 
with  a  small  portion  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  apparatus  is  merely  a  glass  tube,  ten  inches 
long,  and  rather  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
open  at  one  end,  and  hermetically  sealed  at  the  other. 
The  close  end  is  divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts 
having  an  interval  of  one  line  between  each  division 
The  use  of  this  tube  is  to  measure  the  portion  of  air 
to  be  employed  in  the  experiment.  The  tube  is  filled 
with  water;  and  by  allowing  the  water  to  run  out 
gradually,  while  the  tube  is  inverted,  and  the  open  end 
kept  shut  with  the  finger,  the  graduated  part  is  exactly 
filled  with  air.  These  hundredth  parts  of  air  arc  in- 
troduced into  a  glass  bottle,  filled  with  liquid  sulphuret 
of  lime  previously  saturated  with  nitrogen  gas,  and 
capable  of  holding  from  two  to  four  times  the  bulk  of 
the  air  introduced.  The  bottle  is  then  to  be  closed 
with  a  ground  t'lass  stopper,  and  agitated  for  five  mi- 
nutes. After  this,  the  stopper  is  to  be  withdrawn, 
while  the  mouth  of  the  phial  is  under  water;  and,  for 
the  greater  accuracy,  it  may  be  closed  and  agitated 
again.  Lastly,  the  air  is  to  be  again  transferred  to  the 
graduated  glass  tube,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  diminu- 
tion of  its  bulk. 

4.  I/umooldt's  Eudiometer  consists  in  decompos- 
ing a  definite  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  by  means 
of  the  combustion  of  phosphorus,  after  which,  the  por- 
tion of  gas  which  remains  must  be  measured. 

Take  a  glass  cylinder,  closed  at  the  top,  and  whose 
capacity  must  be  measured  into  sufficiently  small  por- 
tions by  a  graduated  scnle  fixed  on  it.  If  the  instru- 
ment be  destined  solely  for  examining  atmospheric  air 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  apply  the  scale  from  the  orifice 
of  the  cylinder  down  to  about  half  its  length,  or  to 
sketch  that  scale  on  a  slip  of  paper  pasted  on  the  out- 
side of  the  tube,  and  to  varnish  it  over  with  a  trans- 
parent varnish. 

This  half  of  the  eudiometrical  tube  is  divided  into 
fifty  equidistant  part9,  which  in  this  case  indicate 
hundredth  parts  of  the  whole  capacity  of  the  instru- 
ment. 
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Into  this  vessel,  full  of  atmospheric  air,  put  a  piece 
ef  dry  phosphorus  (one  gruin  to  every  twelve  cubic 
Inches), close  it  air-tight,  and  heat  it  gradually,  first  the 
sides  near  the  bottom,  and  afterward  the  bottom  itself. 
The  phosphorus  will  take  fire  and  burn  rapidly.  After 
every  thing  is  cold,  invert  the  mouth  of  the  eudiometer- 
tube  into  a  basin  of  water,  and  withdraw  the  cork. 
The  water  will  ascend  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of 
oxygen  gas  the  air  has  sustained,  and  thus  its  quantity 
may  be  ascertained. 

Analogous  to  this  is, 

5.  Scguin's  Eudiometer,  which  consists  of  a  glass 
tube,  of  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  eight  or  ten 
inches  high,  closed  at  the  upper  extremity.  It  is  filled 
with  mercury,  and  kept  inverted  in  this  fluid  in  the 
mercurial  trough.  A  small  bit  of  phosphorus  is  in- 
troduced into  it,  which,  on  account  of  its  specific  gravity 
being  less  than  that  of  mercury,  will  rise  up  in  it  to 
the  top.  The  phosphorus  is  then  melted  by  means  of 
a  red-hot  poker,  or  burning  coal  applied  to  the  outside 
of  the  tube.  When  the  phosphorus  is  liquefied,  small 
portions  of  air  destined  to  be  examined,  and  which 
have  been  previously  measured  in  a  vessel  graduated 
to  the  cubic  inch,  or  into  grains,  are  introduced  into 
the  tube.  As  soon  as  the  air  which  is  sent  up  reaches 
the  phosphorus,  a  combustion  will  take  place,  and  the 
mercury  will  rise  again.  The  combustion  continues 
till  the  end  of  the  operation ;  but,  for  the  greater  exact- 
ness, Seguin  directs  the  residuum  to  be  heated  strongly. 
When  cold,  it  is  introduced  into  the  graduated  vessel 
to  ascertain  its  volume.  The  difference  of  the  two 
volumes  gives  the  quantity  of  the  oxygen  gas  contained 
in  the  air  subjected  to  examination. 

6.  Berlhollct'a  Eudiometer. — Instead  of  the  rapid 
combustion  of  phosphorus,  Berthollet  has  substituted 
its  spontaneous  combustion,  which  absorbs  the  oxygen 
of  atmospheric  air  completely  ;  and,  when  the  quan- 
tity of  air  operated  on  is  small,  the  process  is  accom- 
plished in  a  short  time. 

Berthollet's  apparatus  consists  of  a  narrow  graduated 
glass  tube,  containing  the  air  to  be  examined,  into 
which  is  introduced  a  cylinder,  or  stick  of  phosphorus, 
supported  upon  a  glass  rod,  while  the  tube  stands  in- 
verted in  water.  The  phosphorus  should  be  nearly  as 
long  as  the  tube.  Immediately  after  the  introduction 
of  the  phosphorus,  white  vapours  are  formed  which 
rill  the  lube;  these  vapours  gradually  descend,  and  be- 
come absorbed  by  the  water.  When  no  more  white 
vapours  appear,  the  process  is  at  an  end,  for  all  the 
oxygen  gas  which  was  present  in  the  confined  quantity 
of  air,  has  united  with  the  phosphorus:  the  residuum 
is  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  of  the  air  submitted  to  ex- 
amination. 

This  eudiometer,  though  excellent  of  the  kind,  is 
nevertheless  not  absolutely  to  be  depended  upon  ;  for, 
as  soon  as  the  absorption  of  oxygen  is  completed,  the 
nitrogen  gas  exercises  an  action  upon  the  phosphorus, 
and  thus  its  bulk  becomes  increased.  It  has  been  as- 
certained, that  the  volume  of  nitrogen  gas  is  increased 
by  l-40th  part;  consequently  the  bulk  of  the  residuum, 
diminished  by  l-40th,  gives  us  the  bulk  of  the  nitrogen 
gas  of  the  air  examined ;  which  bulk,  subtracted  from 
the  original  mass  of  air,  gives  us  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  gas  contained  in  it.  The  same  allowance  must 
be  made  in  the  eudiometer  of  Seguin. 

7.  Davy's  Eudiometer. — Until  very  lately,  the  pre- 
ceding processes  were  the  methods  of  determining  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  two  gases  which  compose 
our  atmosphere. 

Some  of  these  methods,  though'  very  ingenious,  are 
so  extremely  slow  in  their  action,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  precise  time  at  which  the  operation 
ceases.  Others  have  frequently  involved  inaccura- 
cies, not  easily  removed. 

The  eudiometer  of  Davy  is  not  only  free  from  these 
objections,  but  the  result  it  offers  is  always  constant ; 
it  requires  little  address,  and  is  very  expeditious;  the 
apparatus  is  portable,  simple,  and  convenient. 

Take  a  small  glass  lube,  graduated  into  one  hundred 
equidistant  parts;  till  this  tube  with  the  air  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  plunge  it  into  a  bottle,  or  any  other  con- 
venient vessel,  containing  a  concentrated  solution  of 
green  muriate  or  sulphate  of  iron,  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  nitrous  gas.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be 
done,  is  to  move  the  tube  in  the  solution  a  little  back- 
wards and  forwards;  under  these  circumstances,  the 
oxygen  gai  contained  in  the  air  will  be  rapidly  ab- 
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sorbed,  and  condensed  by  the  nitrous  gas  in  the  solu- 
tion, in  the  form  of  nitrous  acid. 

N.  B.  The  state  of  the  greatest  absorption  should 
be  marked,  as  the  mixture  afterward  emits  a  little  gas 
which  would  alter  the  result. 

This  circumstance  depends  upon  the  slow  decompo- 
sition of  the  nitrous  acid  (formed  during  the  experi- 
ment,) by  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  consequent  pro- 
duction of  a  small  quantity  of  aeriform  fluid  (chiefly 
nitrous  gas)  ;  which,  having  no  affinity  with  the  red 
muriate,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  produced  by  the  combi- 
nation of  oxygen,  is  gradually  evolved  and  mingled 
with  the  residual  nitrogen  gas.  However,  the  nitrous 
gas  evolved  might  be  abstracted  by  exposing  the  resi- 
duum to  a  fresh  solution  of  green  sulphate  or  muriate 
of  iron. 

The  impregnated  solution  with  green  muriate,  is 
more  rapid  in  its  operation  than  the  solution  with 
green  sulphate.  In  cases  when  these  salts  cannot  be 
obtained  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  the  common  sul- 
phate of  iron  of  commerce  may  be  employed.  One 
cubic  inch  of  moderately  impregnated  solution,  is 
capable  of  absorbing  five  or  six  cubic  inches  of  oxy- 
gen, in  common  processes ;  but  the  same  quantity 
must  never  be  employed  for  more  than  one  experi- 
ment. 

In  all  these  different  methods  of  analyzing  air,  it  is 
necessary  to  operate  on  air  of  a  determinate  density, 
and  to  take  care  that  the  residuum  be  neither  more 
condensed  nor  dilated  than  the  air  was  when  first  ope- 
rated on.  If  these  things  are  not  attended  to,  no  de- 
pendence whatever  can  be  placed  upon  the  lesult  of 
the  experiments,  how  carefully  soever  they  may  have 
been  performed.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  place 
the  air,  before  and  after  the  examination,  into  water 
of  the  same  temperature.  If  this,  and  several  other 
little  circumstances,  have  been  attended  to,  for  in- 
stance, a  change  in  the  height  of  the  barometer,  &c. 
we  find  that  air  is  composed  of  about  0.21  of  oxygen 
gas,  and  0.79  of  nitrogen  gas  by  bulk.  But  as  the 
weight  of  these  two  gases  is  not  exactly  the  same,  the 
proportion  of  the  component  parts  by  weight  will  dif- 
fer a  little;  for  as  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  gas  is 
to  that  of  nitrogen  gas  as  8  to  7  nearly,  it  follows  that 
100  parts  of  air  are  composed  by  weight  of  about  76 
nitrogen  gas,  and  24  oxygen  gas. 

The  air  of  this  metropolis,  examined  by  means  of 
Davy's  eudiometer,  was  found,  in  all  the  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  to  contain  0.21  of  oxygen  :  and  the 
same  was  the  case  with  air  taken  at  Islington  and 
Highgate  ;  in  the  solitary  cells  in  Cold-Bath-Fields  pri- 
son, and  on  the  river  Thames.  But  the  quantity  of 
water  contained  in  a  given  bulk  of  air  from  these 
places,  differed  considerably. 

EUGALENUS,  Sevkrinus,  a  physician  of  Doccum, 
in  Friesland,  known  chiefly  as  the  author  of  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Scurvy,  in  1604,  which  once  maintained  a 
considerable  character :  but  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Lind,  pointing  out  his  numerous  errors,  has  entirely 
superseded  it. 

EUGE'NIA.  (So  named  by  Micheli,  in  compli- 
ment to  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  sent  him  from 
Germany  almost  all  the  plants  described  by  Clusius.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  I.inmean  sys- 
tem.    Class,  Icosandria ;  Order,  JMonogynia. 

Eugenia  caryophyllata.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  clove.  Caryophyllus 
aromaticus.  It  grows  in  the  East  Indies,  the  Moluc- 
cas, &c.  The  clove  is  the  unexpanded  flower,  or 
rather  the  calyx ;  it  has  a  strong  agreeable  smell,  and 
a  bitterish,  hot,  not  very  pungent,  taste.  The  oil  of 
cloves,  commonly  met  with  in  the  shops,  and  received 
from  the  Dutch,  is  highly  acrimonious  and  sophisti- 
cated. Clove  is  accounted  the  honest  and  most  acrid 
of  the  aromatics ;  and,  by  acting  <W  a  powerful  stnnu- 
°.n  to  the  muscular  fibre*,  -fay,  in  some  cases  of  ato- 
nic gout,  paralysis,  &c.  ■*"!>«' sede  most  others  of  the 
irnmatic  class  and  «le  foreign  o.l,  by  its  great  acri- 
v*  £  also  we«  adapted  for  several  external  pur- 
™ ';'.  jt  ■„  directed  bv  several  pharmacopoeias,  and 
rhe  clove  it«'f  enters  many  officinal  preparations. 

FUGENM  jambiis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Malabar  plum-tree.  The  fruit  smells,  when  ripe,  like 
roses.  On  the  coast  of  Malabar,  where  the  trees  grow 
plentifully,  these  plums  are  in  great  esteem.  They 
are  not  only  eaten  fresh  off  the  trees,  but  are  preserved 
in  sugar,  in  order  to  have  them  eatable  all  the  year. 
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Of  the  (lowers,  a  conserve  is  prepared,  which  is  used 
medicinally  as  a  mild  adstringent. 

Euge'i's.  (From  m,  well,  and  >•>;,  the  earth:  so 
called  because  of  its  futility.)     The  uterus. 

EUKAtRITE.  A  new  mineral,  composed  of  silver, 
selenium,  copper,  and  alumina,  found  in  the  copper 
mine  of  Shrickeruni,  in  Switzerland. 

Eu'le.  (From  tuXa^dj,  to  putrefy.)  A  worm  bred 
in  foul  and  putrid  ulcers. 

EuNu'cmot.  (From  cvvovxof,  a  eunuch  :  so  call- 
ed because  it  was  formerly  said  to  render  those  who 
eat  it  impotent,  like  a  eunuch.)  The  lettuce.  See 
JLactuca. 

Eupatoriopha'lacron.  (From  cvxaluipiov,  agri- 
mony, and  (paXaxpos,  bald.)  A  species  of  agrimony 
with  naked  heads. 

EUPATO'RIUM.  (From  Eupator,  its  discoverer  : 
or  quasi  hrpatorium,  from  »;7rap,  the  liver  ;  because  it 
was  said  to  be  useful  in  diseases  of  the  liver.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmian  system. 
Class,  Syngenesia  ;  Order,  Polijgamia  CBqualis. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Eupatorium. 
See  Eupatorium  cannabinum. 

Eupatorium  arabicum.  See  Eupatorium  canna- 
b  in  inn. 

Eupatorium  cannabinum.  The  systematic  name 
Of  the  hemp  agrimony.  Eupatorium;  Eupatorium 
arabicum.  Tile  juice  of  this  very  bitter  and  strong- 
smelling  plant,  Eupatorium — foliis  digitatis  of  Lin- 
ivea  violently  emetic  and  purgative,  if  taken 
in  sufficient  quantity,  and  promotes  the  secretions 
generally.  It  is  recommended  in  dropsies,  jaundices, 
agues,  &.c.  and  is  in  common  use  in  Holland  among 
the  lower  orders,  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood  in  old  ul- 
cers, scurvy,  and  anasarca. 

Eupatorium  mesues.    See  Achillea  agcralum. 

["Eupatorium  perforatum.  Tkoroughwort.  The 
Eupatorium  perfoliatum  is  ail  indigenous  vegetable, 
growing  in  wet  meadows  throughout  the  United  Slates. 
The  whole  plant  is  medicinal,  but  the  leaves  and 
flowers  are  most  active.  The  taste  is  intensely  bit- 
ter, accompanied  by  a  flavour  peculiar  to  the  plant, 
but  without  astringency  or  acrimony.  A  kind  of  ex- 
tractive matter  appears  to  contain  its  sensible  and 
medicinal  properties,  and  of  this  water  is  an  adequate 
solvent. 

"  The  medicinal  powers  of  this  plant  are,  such  as 
its  sensible  qualities  would  seem  to  indicate,  those  of 
a  tonic  stimulant.  Given  in  moderate  quantities,  either 
in  substance,  in  cold  infusion  or  decoction,  it  promotes 
digestion,  strengthens  the  viscera,  and  restores  tone  to 
the  system.  Like  other  vegetable  bitters,  if  given  in 
large  quantities,  especially  in  warm  infusion  or  decoc- 
tion, it  proves  emetic,  cathartic,  and  sudorific.  Even 
in  cold  infusion,  it  brings  on  diaphoresis  more  readily 
than  most  tonics.  It  is  an  efficacious  article  in  the 
cure  of  intermittent*,  and  is  much  employed  for  this 
use  in  districts  where  fever  and  ague  prevail.  Cures 
effected  by  it  appear  to  have  been  as  speedy  as  those 
from  any  of  the  medicines  in  common  use.  Thorough- 
wort  has  been  employed  in  small  doses  with  benefit  in 
other  febrile  complaints  attended  with  prostration  of 
strength  in  their  advanced  stages.  Its  action  upon  the 
skin  has  acquired  for  it  some  confidence  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cutaneous  diseases. 

"As  a  tonic,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  powder 
may  be  given  in  milk  or  wine,  or  two  fluid  ounces  of 
the  infusion.  When  intended  to  act  as  an  emetic,  a 
strong  decoction  may  be  made  from  an  ounce  of  the 
plant  in  a  quart  of  water  boiled  to  a  pint.  The  decoc- 
tion is  a  disagreeable,  but  popular  and  effectual  medi- 
cine in  catarrhs,  rheumatism,  and  febrile.attacks.  It 
is  powerfully  emetic,  cathartic,  and  sudorific." — Big. 
Mat.  Med.    A.J 

["Eupatorium  Pl-rpuretm.  Gravel  root.  This  is 
a  taller  plant  than  the  rieci's  already  cited.  Its  taste 
is  bitter,  astringent,  and  aromatic.  I  am  informed  that 
it  operates  as  a  diuretic,  ana  is  employed  by  different 
country  physicians  as  a  palliattvein  dysury  and  calcu- 
lous diseases."— Big.  Mat.  Med.     A.] 

["EurATORiuMTEUCRiuM.  Wild  han.rhou.nd.  Many 
of  the  species  of  Eupatorium,  which  nearly  resemble 
Eupatorium  perfoliatum,  in  botanical  habit,  arc  like- 
wise similar  to  it  in  medicinal  properties.  The  present 
species  is  one  of  this  kind.  It  is  tonic,  diaphoretic, 
and  cathartic,  and  in  small  doses  sits  well  on  the  sto- 
mach. It  is  extensively  used  in  the  southern  states  in 
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the  cure  of  fever  and  ague."— Bigelow's  Materia  Mf 

die  a.     A.] 

["  Euphorbia  ipecacuanha.  Ipecacuanha  spurgei 
This  is  a  low  lulled  plant,  growing  native  in  sandy 
soils  in  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  the  United 
amies.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  the  plant 
from  which  the  officinal  ipecacuanha  is  derived. 

"  The  root  is  verv  large  in  proportion  to  the  plant, 
fleshy,  irregular,  and  branched.  When  dried,  it  is  of 
a  grayish  colour  outside,  and  White  within.  It  is  light 
and  brittle,  without  a  ligneous  centre,  and  has  about 
the  hardness  of  cork.  To  the  taste  it  is  sweetish,  and 
not  particularly  unpleasant  It  contains  a  substance 
of  the  nature  of  caoutchouc,  which  is  soluble  in  ether, 
and  precipitated  by  alkohol;  likewise  resin,  mucus, 
and  probably  fcecula. 

"  Most  of  the  species  of  the  extensive  genus  Euphor- 
bia, are  violent  emetics  and  cathartics.  The  luctescent 
juice,  which  they  exude  when  wounded,  is  acrid  and 
virulent,  so  as  to  blister  and  ulcerate  the  skin  when 
externally  applied.  Taken  internally  in  large  doses, 
they  produce  the  violent  Bymptoms  which  are  common 
to  other  acrid  narcotics.  The  Euphorbia  Ipecacuanha 
is  milder  In  its  operation  than  many  of  the  other  spe- 
cies, and  has  lately  been  revived  in  practice  as  an 
effectual  emetic.  With  a  view  of  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  the  mode  of  operation  of  this  plant,  1  perform- 
ed a  series  of  experiments  on  its  action,  assisted  by 
some  medical  gentlemen  of  the  Boston  Dispensary  and 
Alms-house.  These  trials  have  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  this  root,  in  dose's  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  is 
both  an  emetic  and  cathartic;  that  it  is  more  active 
than  ipecacuanha,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
giains  administered;  that  in  small  doses  it  operates 
With  as  much  ease  as  most  emetics  in  a  majority  of 
instances.  If  it  fails,  however,  at  first,  it  is  not  so  safely 
repeated  as  many  of  the  emetics  in  common  use.  If 
accumulated  in  the  stomach  to  the  amount  of  two  or 
three  scruples,  it  finally  excites  active  and  long  con- 
tinued vomiting,  attended  with  a  sense  of  heat,  vertigo, 
indistinct  vision,  and  great  prostration  of  strength. 
Its  operation  seems  exactly  proportionate  to  the  quan- 
tity taken,  and  vomiting  is  not  checked  by  the  powder 
being  thrown  off  in  the  first  efforts  of  the  stomach. 

"From  ten  to  twenty  grains  constitute  an  emetic, 
to  be  given  at  once.  If  this  quantity  fails  to  vomit,  it 
generally  purges.  It  may  be  quickened  by  a  little  tar- 
tarized  antimony,  but  ought  not  to  be  repeated  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  grains." — 
Big.  Mat.  Med.    A.] 

EUPE'PSIA.  (From  tv,  well,  and  7r£7r7«,  to  con- 
coct.)    A  good  digestion. 

ETJPE'PTIC.  'Eupepticus;  from  ev,  good,  and 
■ncirlti),  to  digest.)    That  which  is  of  easy  digestion. 

EUPHODITE.  A  species  of  rock,  composed  of 
felspar  and  diallage. 

EUPHO'RBIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linntean  system.  Class,  Dodecandria;  Order, 
Trigynia. 

Euphorbia  antiquorum.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  plant  supposed  to  produce  the  Euphorbium. 

Euphorbia  canariensis.  In  the  Canary  islands 
this  species  of  spurge  affords  the  gum  euphorbium. 

Euphorbia  cyparissias.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  cypress  spurge.  Esula  minor;  Tilhymalus  cy- 
parissius.  This,  like  most  of  the  spurges,  is  very  acri- 
monious, inflaming  the  eyes  and  oesophagus  after 
touching  them.  It  is  now  fallen  into  disuse,  whatever 
were  its  virtues  formerly,  which,  no  doubt,  among 
some  others,  was  .that  of  opening  the  bowels,  for 
among  rustics,  it  was  called  poor  man's  rhubarb. 

["Euphorbia  corollata.  Large  flowering  spurge. 
The  Euphorbia  corollata  is  a  tall  specieB,  with  a  five- 
rayed  umbel,  and  white  flowers.  It  grows  sponta- 
neously in  dry  fields  from  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina. 

"  The  soft  brittle  texture  of  the  root,  and  its  sweetish 
taste,  are  similar  to  those  of  Euphorbia  ipecacuanha. 
Its  chemical  constitution  Is  nearly  the  same,  except 
that  the  quantity  of  resin  is  apparently  somewhat 
greater. 

"  This  is  a  very  active  medicine,  of  the  evacuating 
class,  operating  in  small  doses  as  a  cathartic,  and  in 
large  ones  as  an  emetic.  It  has  been  thought  to  pos- 
sess about  twice  the  strength  of  jalap.  It  exerts  its 
cathartic  efficacy  in  doses  of  less  than  ten  grains  and 
if  given  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  it  is  a*  sure 
to  vomit  as  other  common  emetics  in  their  uropei 
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quantities.  The  only  inconveniences  attending  these 
doses,  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  are,  that 
when  given  in  small  quantities,  for  a  cathartic,  it  is 
liable  to  produce  nausea ;  and  in  large  ones,  suitable 
for  an  emetic,  it  has  sometimes  induced  a  degree  of 
hypercatharsis.  But  similar  inconveniences  may  oc- 
cur from  jalap  and  tartarized  antimony.  The  effects 
winch  large  dusts  of  this  root  may  produce  on  the  ner- 
vous system,  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  witness.  The 
Euphorbia  corollata,  like  many  others  of  its  genus,  If 
applied  in  a  contused  stale  to  the  skin,  excites  inflam- 
mation and  vesication.  Its  volatile  particles  possess  a 
certain  degree  of  virulence,  so  that  inflammation  of 
the  lace  has  been  brought  on  by  handling  the  root.  It 
remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  vesicating 
powers  of  this  and  the  other  species  are  equally  defi- 
nite and  manageable,  with  those  of  the  more  common 
cpispastic  substances." — Big.  Mat.  Med.    A.J 

Euphorbia  lathyris.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  the  less  cataputia  seeds.  Ca- 
liiputia  minor;  Euphorbia — umbella  quadrifida,  di- 
ckotoma,  foliis  oppositis  integerrimis  of  Linnaeus. 
The  seeddBpossess  purgative  properties;  but  if  exhi- 
bited in  an  over  dose,  prove  drastic  and  poisonous;  a 
quality  peculiar  to  all  the  Euphorbia. 

Euphorbia  officinarum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  euphorbium  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  Euphorbium  is  an  inodorous 
gum-resin,  in  yallow  tears,  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  wwm-eaten  ;  said  to  be  obtained  from 
several  species  of  euphorbia;,  but  principally  from  the 
Euphorbia  officinarum ;  aculatca  nuda  multangvlaris, 
ocnlcis  germinatis  of  Linnccus:  it  is  imported  from 
Ethiopia,  Libya,  and  Mauritania.  It  contains  an 
active  resin,  and  is  very  seldom  employed  internally, 
but,  as  an  ingredient,  it  enters  into  many  resolvent  and 
dlscutlent  plasters. 

Euphorbia  palustris.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  greater  spurge.  The  officinal  plant  ordered  by  the 
name,  Esuia  major,  in  some  pharmacopoeias,  is  the 
Euphorbia  palustris ;  umbella  multijidu,  bifida,  invo- 
lucellis  ovat is,  foliis  lanceolatis,  ramis  stcrilibus  of 
Linnteua  The  juice  is  exhibited  in  Russia  as  a  Com- 
mon purge;  and  the  plant  is  given,  in  some  places,  in 
the  cure  of  intermittents. 

Euphorbia  paralias.  Titliymalus  paralios.  Sea- 
purge.  Every  part  of  this  plant  is  violently  cathartic 
and  irritating,  inflaming  the  mouth  and  fauces.  It  is 
seldom  employed  in  the  practice  of  this  country  ;  but 
where  it  is  used,  vinegar  is  recommended  to  correct  its 
irritating  power. 

r.lTHO  RBIUM.  (From  Euphorbus,  the  physician 
of  king  Juba,  in  honour  of  whom  it  was  named.) 
See  Euphorbia  officinarum. 

EUPHRASIA.  (Corrupted  from  Euphrosyne, 
tvdtpoai'vn,  from  cv<ppu>v,  joyful :  so  called  because  it 
exhilarates  the  spirits.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna-an 
system.     Class,  Didynamia;  Order,  «1ngiospermia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  eye-bright.  See 
Euphrasia  officinalis. 

Euphrasia  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  eye  bright.  This  beautiful  little  plant,  Euphrasia 
—foliis  ovatis,  tineatis,  argute  denlalis  of  Linnaeus, 
has  been  greatly  esteemed  by  the  common  people,  as  a 
remedy  for  all  diseases  of  the  eyes;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing Ibis,  and  the  encomiums  of  some  medical  writers, 
it  is  now  wholly  fallen  into  disuse.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  ihe  British  herb-tobacco. 

Eustachian  tube.  Tuba  cusluchiana.  The  tube 
ao  called  was  discovered  by  the  great  Eustachius.  It 
begins,  one  in  each  ear,  from  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  tympanum,  and  runs  forwards  and  inwards  in  a 
bony  canal,  which  terminates  with  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone.  It  then  goes  on,  partly  cartila- 
ginous, and  partly  membranous,  gradually  becoming 
larger,  and  at  length  ends  behind  the  soft  palate. 
Through  this  tube  the  air  passes  to  the  tympanum. 

Eustachian  valve.     See  Valnula  Eustae/tii. 

EUSTACHIUS,  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  anatomists  of  the  Kith  century,  was  born  at 
San  Beverino,  in  Italy.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and 
made  himself  such  a  proficient  in  anatomy,  that  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  that  branch  of  medicine 
lie  re,  where  he  died  in  1574.  He  was  author  of 
several  works,  many  of  which  are  lost,  especially  his 
treatise  "De  Controversiis  Anatomicorum,"  which  is 
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much  regretted.  He  made  several  discoveries  in  ana- 
tomy ;  having  first  described  the  renal  capsules,  and 
the  thoracic  duct ;  also  the  passage  from  the  throat  to 
the  internal  ear,  named  after  him  the  Eustachian  tube. 
A  series  of  copperplates,  to  which  he  alludes  in  his 
"  Opuscula,"  were  recovered  by  Lancisi,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  He 
edited  the  Lexicon  of  Erotian  with  a  commentary. 

Euthypo'ria.     (From  Eu0u$,  straight,  and  iropoc,  a 
Euthiporos.      An  extension    made    in  a 
straight  line,  toput  in  place  a  fracture,  or  dislocation. 

EVAPGRA'TION.  A  chemical  operation  usually 
perform)  d  by  applying  heat  to  any  compound  sub- 
stance, in  order  to  dispel  the  volatile  parts.  "  It  dif- 
fers from  distillation  in  its  object,  which  chie'flv  con- 
sists in  preserving  the  more  fixed  matters,  while  the 
volatile  substances  are  dissipated  and  lost.  And  the 
vessels  are  accordingly  different;  evaporation  being 
commonly  made  in  open  shallow  vessels,  and  distilla- 
tion in  an  apparatus  nearly  closed  from  the  external 
air. 

The  degrpe  of  heat  must  be  duly  regulated  in  eva- 
poration. When  the  fixed  and  more  volatile  matters 
do  not  greatly  differ  in  their  tendency  to  fly  off,  the 
heat  must  be  very  carefully  adjusted;  but  in  other 
cases  this  is  less  necessary. 

As  evaporation  consists  in  the  assumption  of  the 
elastic  form,  its  rapidity  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  heat,  and  the  diminution  of  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  A  current  of  air  is  likewise  of  ser- 
vice in  this  process. 

Barry  has  lately  obtained  a  patent  for  an  apparatus, 
by  which  vegetable  extracts  for  the  apothecary  may 
be  made  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  in  vacuo.  From 
these  two  circumstances,  extracts  thus  prepared  differ 
from  those  iii  common  use,  not  only  in  their  physical, 
hut  medicinal  properties.  The  taste  and  smell  of  the 
extract  of  hemlock  made  in  this  way  aie  remarkably 
different,  as  is  the  colour  both  of  the  soluble  and  fecu- 
lent parts.    The  form  of  apparatus  is  as  follows: — 

The  evaporating'-pan,  or  still,  is  a  hemispherical  dish 
of  cast-iron,  polished  on  ils  inner  surface,  and  fur- 
nished with  an  air-tight  flat  lid.  From  the  centre  of 
this  a  pipe  rises,  and  bending  like  the  neck  of  a  retort, 
it  forms  a  declining  tube,  which  terminates  in  a  copper 
sphere  of  a  capacity  three  (four  7)  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  still.  There  is  a  stop-cock  on  that  pipe, 
midway  between  the  still  and  the  globe,  and  another 
at  the  under  side  of  the  latter. 

The  manner  of  setting  it  to  work  is  this : — The  juice, 
or  infusion,  is  introduced  through  a  large  opening  into 
the  polished  iron  still,  which  is  then  closed,  made  air- 
tight, and  covered  with  water.  The  stop-cock  which 
leads  to  the  sphere  is  also  shut.  In  order  to  produce 
the  vacuum,  steam  from  a  separate  apparatus  is  made 
to  rush  by  a  pipe  through  the  sphere,  till  it  has  expelled 
all  the  air,  for  which  five  minutes  are  commonly  suffi- 
cient. This  is  known  to  be  effected,  by  the  steam 
issuing  uhcondensed.  At  that  instant,  the  copper 
sphere  is  closed,  the  steam  shut  off,  and  cold  water  ad- 
mitted on  its  external  surface.  The  vacuum  thus  pro- 
duced in  the  copper  sphere,  which  contains  four-fifths 
of  the  air  of  the  Whole  apparatus,  is  now  partially 
transferred  to  the  still,  by  opening  the  intermediate 
stop-cock.  Thus,  four-fifths  of  the  air  in  the  still 
rush  into  the  sphere,  and  the  stop-cock  being  shut 
again,  a  second  exhaustion  is  effected  by  steam  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  first  was ;  after  which  a  mo- 
mentary communication  is  again  allowed  between  the 
iron  still  and  the  receiver;  by  this  means,  four-fifths 
of  the  air  remaining  after  the  former  exhaustion,  are 
expelled.  These  exhaustions,  repeated  fiveor  sixtimes, 
are  usually  found  sufficient  to  raise  the  mercurial  co- 
lumn to  the  height  of  28  inches.  The  water-bath,  in 
Which  the  iron  still  is  immersed,  is  now  to  be  heated, 
until  the  fluid  that  is  to  be  inspissated  begins  to  boil, 
which  is  known  by  inspection  through  a  window  in 
the  apparatus,  made  by  fastening  on,  air-light,  a  piece 
of  very  stroni;  glass;  and  the  temperature  at  which 
the  boiling  poini  is  kept  up,  is  determined  by  a  ther- 
mometer. Ebullition  is  continued  until  the  fluid  is 
Inspissated  to  the  proper  degree  of  consistence,  which 
also  is  tolerably  judged  of  by  its  appearance  through 
the  glass  window.  The  temperature  of  the  boiling 
fluid  is  usually  about  100°  F.,  but  it  might  be  reduced 
to  nearly  90°. 
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(Vol.  x.)  tlicre  is  a  paper  by  J.  T.  Barry  on  a  new  me- 
thod of  preparing  Pharmaceutical  Extracts.  It  con- 
Bists  iii  performing  the  evaporation  in  r,u  no.  For  this 
purpose"  he  employed  apparatus  which  was  found  to 
answer  so  well,  ilia',  contemplating  its  application  to 
other  manufacturer?,  he  was  induced  to  take  out  a 
patenl  for  it,  that  is  to  say, /or  the  apparatus.  As  it 
has  been  erroneously  supposed  that  the  patent  is  for 
preparing  extracts  en  vacuo,  it  may  not  he  improper  to 
correct  the  statement  by  a  short  quotation  from  the 
above  paper.  '  On  that  account,  I  have  been  induced 
to  take  out  a  patent  for  it  (the  apparatus).  It.  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  recollected  by  this  society,  thai  1  have  de 
dined  having  a  patenl  for  its  pharmaceutical  products 
Chemists,  desirous  of  inspissating  extracts  in  cacau. 
are  therefore  at  liberty  to  do  it  in  any  apparatus  dif- 
fering f/om  that  which  has  been  made  tile  subja  t  of 
my  patent;  and  thus  these  substances  may  continue 
the  object  of  fair  competition  as  to  quality  and  price.' 

The  apparatus  combines  two  striking  improvements. 
The  tiist  consists  in  producing  a  \  acuum  bj  I 
of  steam  only,  so  that  the  Use   of   air-pumps  and  the 
machinery  requisite  tor  working  them,  is  superseded. 

,The  other  improvement  is  a  contrivance  lor  super- 
seding the  injection  of  water  during  the  process  of  eva- 
poration tn  vacua." 

Evergreen  leaf.     Pec  N,  mpervir 

Evkrriculum.    (From  everro,  to  sweep  away.)    A 

sort  of  spoon,  used  to  dear  the  bladder  from  gravel. 

EXACERBATION.  (Exaccrbaiu, ;  from  exacerbo, 
to  become  violent.)  An  increase  of  the  force  or  vio- 
lence of  the  symptoms  of  a  disease.  The  term  is  ge- 
nerally applied  to  an  increase  of  febrile  symptoms. 

EXiE'RESIS.  (From  c\aipc(i>,  to  remove.)  One 
of  the  divisions  of  surgery  adopted  by  the  old  sur- 
geons;  the  term  implies  the  removal  of  parts. 

Exa'lma.  (From  e\aX\opai,  to  leap  out.)  Hippo- 
crates applies  it  to  the  starting  of  the  vertebra;  out  of 
their  places. 

EXAMBLO'MA.  (From  r\apG\oiii,  to  miscarry.) 
An  abortion. 

EXAMBLO'SIS.     An  abortion. 

Eianastomo'Sis.  (From  e^avaajouou),  to  relax,  or 
open.)  The  Opening  of  the  mouths  of  vessels,  to  dis- 
charge their  contents. 

EXANGIA.  (Exangia;  from  t£,  and  avyeiov,  a 
vessel.)  The  name  of  a  genus;  class,  Hamtatica; 
order,  Dysthetica,  in  Good's  Nosology.  It  embraces 
three  species,  Exangia  aneurisma,  varix,  cyania. 

EXANTHE'MA.  'Exanthema,  atis.n.;  from  e]-- 
avBeui,  effiorcsco,  to  effloresce,  or  break  forth  on  a  sur- 
face.) Exanthisma.  An  eruption  of  the  skin,  called 
a  rash.  It  consists  of  red  patches  on  the  skin,  vari- 
ously figured ;  in  general  confluent,  and  diffused  irre- 
gularly over  the  body,  leaving  interstices  of  a  natural 
colour.  Portions  of  the  cuticle  are  often  elevated  in 
a  rash,  but  the  elevations  are  not  acuminated.  The 
eruption  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  general  disor- 
der of  the  constitution,  and  terminates  in  a  few  days 
by  cuticular  exfoliutions. 

EXANTHE'MATA.  (The  plural  of  exanthema.) 
The  name  of  an  order  of  diseases  of  the  cla>s  Pyrexia; 
in  Cullen's  Nosology.  It  includes  diseases,  beginning 
With  fever,  and  followed  by  an  eruption  on  the  skin. 

EXANTHEMATICA.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
diseases,  class,  Hamatica,  In  Good's  Nosology.  Erup- 
tive fevers.  It  comprehends  four  genera,  viz.  Exan- 
thesis,  Emphlyis,  Empycsis,  Jlnthracia. 

EXANTHESIS.  (From  t\,  extra,  and  avOtu,  floreo.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  disease,  class,  Eccritica  ;  or- 
der, Mcrotica,  in  Good's  Nosology.  Cutaneous  blush. 
It  affords  only  one  species,  Exanthesis  roseola. 

Exanthi'sma.     See  Exanthema. 

Exanthro'pia.  (From  t\,  without,  and  avBputtos, 
a  mari,  i.  e.  having  lost  the  faculties  of  a  man.)  A  spe- 
cies of  melancholy,  in  which  the  patient  fancies  him- 
self some  kind  of  brute. 

Exara'oma.   (From  elapar^iji,  to  break.)  A  fracture. 

Exa'rma.  (From  c\atpo>,  to  lift  up.)  A  tumour  or 
swelling.  „  , .       . 

Exarte'ma.  (From  t\aplao>,  to  suspend.)  A 
charm,  hung  round  the  neck. 

Exarthre'ma.  (From  t^apSpou,  to  put  out  of 
joint. 1  Exarthroma  ;  Exarthrosis.  A  dislocation,  or 
luxation. 

ExaRThro'na.    See  Ezarthrema. 

Exarthro'sis.    Sec  Ezarthrema. 
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l.\  \KTICULATIO.  (From  ex,  out  of,  and  arti- 
cuius,  a  joint.)     A  luxation,  or  dislocation  of  a  bone 

,  mm.     (From  ezctpio,  to  receive.)    A  cne- 
miral  receiver.  ...  ■      ,    ,. 

EXCITABILITY.  That  condition  of  living  bodies 
wherein  they  can  he  made  to  exhibit  the  functions  and 

..'which  distinguish  them  from  inanimate 
matter,  or  the  capacity  of  organized  beings  to  be  af- 
fected by  various  agents  called  exciting  powers. 

Much"  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen  in  medical 
controversies  from  the  application  of  the  word  stimuli, 
to  denote  the  means  necessary  to  the  support  of  life : 
and  particularly  by  Brown,  in  his  celebrated  attempt 
to  reduce  the  varied  and  complicated  states  of  the  sys- 
tem to  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  exciting  powers 
upon  the  excitability.  By  this  hypothesis,  instead  of 
regarding  life  as  a  continued  series  of  actions,  which 
cannot  goon  without  certain  agents  constantly  minis- 
tering to  then),  we  are  to  suppose  a  substance  or 
quality,  called  excitability,  which  is  superadded  or  as- 
signed to  every  being  upon   the  commencement  of  its 

living  state.  The  founder  of  the  Brundmn  school 
considers  that  this  substance  or  quality  is  expanded 
by  the  incessant  action  of  the  exciting  powers.  These 
are— air,  food,  and  drink,  the  blood  and  the  secretions, 
as  well  as  muscului  exertion,  sensation,  thought,  and 
passions,  or  emotion,  or  other  functions  of  the  system 
iisrll  ;  ami  these  powers,  which  exhaust  the  excitabi- 
lity or  produce  excitement  (according  to  the  language 
of  the  school),  are  strangely  euough  called  stimuli. 
We  are  told,  that  it  is  In  the  due  balance  between  the 
exciting  powers  and  the  excitability  that  health  con- 
sists :  for  if  the  exciting  powers  be  in  excess,  indirect 
debility  is  produced ;  anil  where,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  stimuli  are  deficient  and  the  excitability  accumu- 
lated, there  ensues  a  state  of  direct  debility. 

EXCITATION.  'Excitatio;  from  ezcito,  to  ox- 
cite.)  The  act  of  awakening,  rousing,  or  producing 
some  power  or  action :  thus  we  say,  the  excitation  of 
motion,  excitation  of  heat,  excitation  of  the  passions, 
&c.  In  natural  philosophy,  it  is  principally  used  in 
the  subjects  of  action  of  living  parts,  and  in  electri- 
city and  heat. 

EXCI'TEMENT.  According  to  the  opinion  of 
Brown,  excitement  is  the  continual  exhaustion  of  the 
matter  of  life,  or  excitability  by  certain  agents,  which 
have  received  the  name  of  stimuli  or  exciting  powers. 
The  due  degree  of  this  expension  or  excitement  is  the 
condition  necessary  to  health :  the  excessive  action  of 
stimuli  causing  indirect  debility  and  generating  sthenic 
diseases,  while  the  opposite  state  of  deficient  excite- 
ment produces  direct  debility,  and  gives  birth  to  asthe- 
nic diseases:  and  death  is  said  to  result  equally  from 
complete  exhaustion  of  the  excitability,  and  from  total 
absence  of  the  exciting  powers.  Excitement  is  in  this 
view  equivalent  to  that  forced  state  which  is  supposed 
by  the  Brunonian  school  to  constitute  life. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  hypothesis,  that  by  sim- 
plifying too  much  the  varied  phenomena  of  healthy 
functions  and  of  diseases,  it  necessarily  classed  toge- 
ther conditions  of  the  system  which  have  been  consi- 
dered as  widely  different,  and  of  opposite  tendencies, 
by  the  more  patient  observer.  And  though  gladly 
caught  at  by  many,  as  pointing  out  in  a  few  general 
mode  of  cure  in  all  diseases,  namely,  by  re- 
storing the  proper  equilibrium  between  excitability 
and  the  action  of  stimuli,  the  Brunonian  theories  seem 
now  to  be  considered,  by  those  who  are  suspicious  of 
bold  classifications,  as  an  example  of  the  observation, 
"that  the  most  ingenious  way  of  becoming  foolish  is 
by  a  system  ;  and  the  surest  way  to  prevent  truth,  is 
to  set  up  something  in  the  room  of  it." 

EXCITING.  That  wlnch  has  the  power  of  im- 
pressing the  solids,  so  as  io  alter  their  action,  and  thus 
produce  disi 

Exciting  cause.  That  which,  when  applied  to 
the  body,  excites  a  disease. 

EXCORIATION.  (.Ezcoriatio ;  from  ezcorio,  to 
take  of)  the  skin.)     An  abrasion  of  the  skin. 

EXCREMENT.  {Ezcrementum ;  from ezcerao  to 
separate  from.)    The  alvine  feces.  ' 

EXCRE'SCENCE.  {Ezcrescentia  ;  from  txcresco 
to  grow  from.)  Any  preternatural  formation  of  flesh' 
or  any  part  of  the  body,  as  wens,  warts,  &c  ' 

EXCRETION.  (Excretio;  from  excerno,  to  sepa- 
rate from.)    This  term  is  applied  to  the  separation  of 
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those  fluids  from  the  blood  of  an  animal,  that  are  sup- 
posed  to  be  useless,  as  the  urine,  perspiration,  and 
aivine  heces.  Tiie  process  is  the  same  with  that  of 
secretion,  except  with  the  alvine  fasces;  but  the  term 
excretion  is  applied  to  those  substances  which,  when 
separated  Iron,  the  blood,  are  not  applied  to  any  useful 
purposes  in  the  animal  economy. 

EXCRETORY.  (Excretonus ;  from  ezcerno,  to 
purge,  silt,  Sec.)  This  name  is  applied  to  certain  little 
ducts  or  vessels  in  the  fabric  of  glands;  thus  the  tubes 
Which  convey  the  secretion  out  of  the  testicle  into  the 
veeiculse  seniinales  are  called  the  excretory  ducts. 

EXERCISE.     SeeJEora. 

EXFOLIATION.  (Exfolialib;  from  ex/olio,  to 
cast  the  leal.)  The  separation  of  a  dead-piece  of  bone 
troni  the  living. 

Exkouati'vum.  (From  exfolio,  to  shed  the  leaf.) 
A  raspatory,  or  instrument  for  scraping  exfoliating 
poll  ions  ol  bone. 

Exi'scmos.  (From  e\,  out  of,  and  taxtov,  the  is- 
chium.)    A  luxation  of  the  thigh-bone. 

Exitu'ra.  (From  exco,  to  come  from.)  A  running 
abscess. 

E'XITUS.  (From  exeo,  to  come  out.)  A  prolapsus, 
or  falling  down  of  a  part  of  the  womb  or  bowel. 

E4kouhas.  (From  t\u,  wiltiout,  and  t^w,  to  have.) 
Exoeke.     A  tubercle  on  the  outside  of  the  anus. 

E'xoc-iiE.    See  Exoehas. 

Exocy'stk.    See  Exooustis. 

Exocy'stis.  (From  e\u,  without,  and  Kvg-tf,  the 
bladder.)  Exocyste.  A  prolapsus  of  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder. 

EXO  MPHALUS.  (From  e\,  out,  and  opd,a\os,  the 
navel.)  Exomphalot.  An  umbilical  hernia.  See 
Hernia  umbilicalis. 

Exoncho'ma.  (From  c\,  and  oyx°?>  a  tumour.)  A 
large  prominent  tumour. 

EXOPHTHA'LMIA.  (From  t\,  out,  and  o(pOaXuoc, 
the  eye.)  A  swelling  or  protrusion  of  the  bulb  of  the 
eye,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  eyelids  cannot  cover  it. 
It  may  be  caused  by  inflammation,  when  it  is  termed 
exophthalmia  ivfiammatoria ;  or  from  a  collection  of 
pus  in  the  globe  of  the  eye,  when  it  is  termed  the  ex- 
ophthalmia purulenta ;  or  from  a  congestion  of  blood 
within  the  globe  of  the  eye,  exophthalmia  sanguinea. 

EXORMIA.  (Ej-op/^ia ;  from  t^op^ou,  to  break 
out.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  disease,  class,  Eccri- 
tica;  order,  Jicrotiea,  in  Good's  Nosology.  Papulous 
skin.  It  has  four  species,  viz.  Exormia  strophulus, 
lichen,  prurigo,  milium. 

EXOSTOSIS.  (From  el,  and  oa'Jeov,  a  bone.) 
Hyperostosis.  A  morbid  enlargement,  or  hard  tumour 
of  a  bone.  A  genus  of  disease  arranged  by  Cullcn  in 
the  class  Locales,  and  order  Tumores.  The  bones 
most  frequently  affected  widl  exostosis,  are  those  of 
the  cranium,  the  lower  jaw,  sternum,  humerus,  radius, 
ulna,  bones  of  the  carpus,  the  femur,  and  tibia.  There 
is,  however,  no  bone  of  the  body  which  may  not  be- 
come the  seal  of  this  disease.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  the  bones  of  the  cranium  affected  with  exostosis, 
in  their  whole  extent.  The  ossa  parietalla  sometimes 
become  an  inch  thick. 

The  exosfosis,  however,  mostly  rises  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  bone,  in  the  form  of  a  hard  round  tumour ; 
and  venereal  exostoses,  or  nodes,  are  observed  to  arise 
chiefly  on  compact  bones,  and  such  of  these  as  are 
only  superficially  covered  with  soft  parts ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  the  front  surface 
of  the  tibia. 

EXPANSION.  The  increase  of  surface,  or  of  bulk, 
to  which  natural  bodies  are  susceptible. 

EXPE'CTORANT.  (Expeclorans ;  from  expec- 
toro,  to  discharge  from  the  breast.)  Those  medicines 
which  increase  the  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  lungs. 
The  different  articles  referred  to  this  class  may  be  di- 
vided into  the  following  orders: 

1.  Nauseating  expectorants ;  as  squill,  ammonia- 
cum,  and  garlic,  which  are  to  be  preferred  for  the  aged 
and  phlegmatic. 

2.  Stimulating  expectorants ;  .is  marrubium,  which 
is  adapted  to  the  young  and  irritable,  and  those  easily 
affected  by  expectorants. 

3.  Jlnlispasmodic  expectorants;  as  vesicatories,  pe- 
diluvium,  and  watery  vapours  :  these  are  best  calcu- 
lated for  the.  plethoric  and  irritable,  and  those  liable  to 
spasmodic  affections. 

4-  Irritating  expectorants ;  as  fumes  of  tobacco  and 
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acid  vapours.  The  constitutions  to  which  these  are 
chiefly  adapted,  are  those  past  the  period  of  youth, 
an<i  those  in  whom  there  are  evident  marks  of  torpor, 
either  in  the  system  generally,  or  in  the  lungs  in  par- 
ticular, a         r— 

'  These  are  remedies  which  promote,  or  are  adminis- 
teied  to  facilitate  the  discharge  from  the  lungs  both  by 
secretion  or  expectoration. 

This  secretion  is  of  two  kinds,  first  the  Halitus  or 
watery  vapour,  and  secondly  tl.e  Muscus  or  slime.  In 
cases  of  disease  there  are  other  secretions,  or  rather 
fluids  to  be  excreted  ;  such  as, 

1.  Blood  or  sanguineous  mixtures. 

2.  Pus  or  purulent  mixtures. 

3.  Lymphatic  or  coagulated  films,  as  in  croup 

4.  Stony  or  calculous  concretions. 

5.  Hydatids. 

There  may  be  too  little  vascular  orgrandular  action 
in  consequence  of  which  the  organ  of  respiration  may 
be  too  dry,  or  secrete  less  than  it  ought ;  and  also  there 
may  be  too  little  power  to  throw  out  the  secreted  mat- 
ters. Under  the  title  therefore  of  Expectorants,  are 
comprehended  all  the  remedies  which  promote  secre- 
tion or  excretion  in  the  lungs. 

Respiration  may  be  considered  as  a  perspiratory 
function,  and  acting  in  conjunction  with,  or  vicarious  to, 
Hie  skin,  and  as  having  aiso  a  somewhat  to  perform 
analogous  to  the  alimentary  canal.  For  which  pur- 
pose the  lunr.s  and  intestines  may  be  strictly  and  pro- 
perly considered  as  external  surfaces. 

When  the  pulmonary  and  bronchial  vessels  are  con- 
sidered as  to  I  he  amount  of  blood  they  convey,  the  im- 
portance of  the  function,  the  proximity  of  the  heart, 
the  frequency  and  seriousness  of  the  diseases  to  which 
the  lungs  are  subjected,  it  will  be  evident  that  this  class 
of  remedies  is  worthy  of  being  well  understood. 

The  function  of  respiration  in  my  view  has  an  ana- 
logy to  i  espii  ation. 

Remedies  therefore  which  determine  the  fluids  to 
the  skin,  or  excite  the  cuticular  surface  to  secretory 
action,  may  be  considered  as  almost  pari  passu  en- 
couraging pulmonary  exhalation.  This  argument  de- 
rives force  from  the  common  remark  of  the  suppressed 
perspiration  tailing  upon  the  lungs.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  pulmonic  surface  and  the  cuticular  surface 
(both  of  which  are  to  be  considered  as  external)  are 
frequently  both  disordered  at  once.  But  the  true  in- 
terpretation probably  is,  that  the  lungs  do  not  suffer  in 
consequence  of  the  fluids  repelled  from  the  skin,  but 
from  the  same  cau?e  which  disturbs  the  skin:  the 
cold,  for  example,  which  acts  injuriously  upon  the 
former,  produces  a  like  mischief  in  the  latter.  They 
are  cutaneous  disorders,  and  are  to  be  removed  asfar 
as  the  restoration  of  their  respective  secretions  are 
concerned  by  coi  responding  means. 

I  therefore  class  Sudorifics  among  the  expectorants. 

Emetics  are  to  be  placed  in  the  same  class,  and  for  a 
very  good  reason.  "Their  action  in  inverting  the  mo- 
tion of  the  stomach  is  favourable  to  the  excretion  of 
fluids  from  the  trachea  and  bronchia;,  as  well  as  from 
the  stomach  and  fauces.  This  may  be  explained  from 
the  action  of  the  belly,  the  diaphragm,  and  intercos- 
tals,  and  the  compression  they  make  upon  the  chest, 
and  forcing  out  its  contents.  The  same  solution  seems 
to  apply,  at  least  as  far  as  secretion  goes,  to  the  opera- 
tion of  nauseating  doses.  Upon  the  same  principle 
that  they  relax  the  skin,  they  relax  the  pulmonary 
surfaces. 

Some  expectorants  are  directly  applied  to  the  lungs ; 
among  which  are, 

1.  Warm  air,  of  a  thermometric  temperature  to  suit 
the  patient's  case. 

2.  Respirable  air,  medicated  by  carbonic  acid  to  dimi- 
nish its  too  stimulant  quality. 

3.  Respirable  air,  quickened  by  a  mixture  of  oxyge- 
nous gas  to  excite  the  bronchia;  and  rouse  them  from 
torpor.     The  same  may  be  done  by  ether. 

4.  Airqualihed  and  tempered  by  the  vapour  of  water 
and  infused  herbs,  as  in  Mudges  inhaler. 

5  Teas  and  medicated  drinks,  sipped  slowly,  and 
swallowed  gradually,  so  that  a  portion  of  their  vapour 
may  enter  the  trachea  with  the  breath. 

6.  Dry  fumes,  as  those  of  tobacco,  stramonium, 
See'.,  a  part  of  which  undoubtedly  enters  the  trachea, 
and  cannot  be  excluded,  as  of  cinnabar,  frankincense, 
&c. 

7.  A  medicated  atmosphere,  into  which  the  odours 
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of  plants  and  flowers,  as  of  geraniums  and  oranges, 
or  of  gums  and  drugs,  such  as  camphor  and  musk,  may 
be  set  loose  and  mingled. 

Other  expectorants  act  upon  the  mouth  and  fauces 
by  virtue  of  the  sympathy  between  those  parts  and  the 
lungs ;  such  as, 

1.  Saccharine  substances,  as  honey,  syrups,  dry 
sugars  and  their  lozenges,  liquorice,  &.c. 

2.  Mucilaginous  substances,  as  gum  arabic,  gum  tra- 
gacanth,  &.c. 

Others  again  act  through  the  medium  of  the  sto- 
mach, as  any  of  the  before- mentioned  substances  when 
they  are  swallowed,  and  others  bringing  the  lungs  by 
consent  into  a  relaxed  and  expectorating  state. 

The  rules  recommended  in  the  administration  of 
expectorants  may  be  reduced  to  two. 

1.  To  keep  the  patient  in  a  warm  and  comfortable 
temperature. 

2.  To  avoid  the  administration  of  such  cathartics  as 
seem  to  act  contrariwise  to  expectorants.  Can  they 
not  however  he  so  employed  as  to  supersede  expecto- 
rants to  a  certain  degree  t 

Excessive  expectoration  will  frequently  require 
your  interposition,  as, 

1.  In  catarrhal  affections  of  the  chronic  kind,  where 
the  secreted  mucus  must  be  evacuated  by  hawking  or 
coughing;  and  the  quantity  of  Blime  in  chronic  cases 
is  very  considerable.  The  disease  is  troublesome,  and 
sometimes  ends  in  hemoptysis  or  phthisis. 

2.  In  phthisis  pulmonalis;  in  which  the  excretion 
of  mucus,  pus,  &c.  is  one  of  the  most  distressing 
symptoms,  and  thus  often  without  vomica  or  ulcera- 
tion. 

3.  In  occasional  rushes  or  determination  of  fluids 
to  the  trachea  and  bronchia,  where  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  slime  are  effused  and  excreted,  with  great  ex- 
ertion and  straining. 

The  course  of  proceeding  in  each  case  will  depend 
upon  the  particular  state  of  the  constitution,  the  idio- 
syncrasy of  the  patient,  the  acquired  habits  of  living 
and  physicking;  and  the  connexion' of  this  particular 
symptom,  with  the  other  symptoms  of  the  dominant 
malady. 

The  following  are  the  principal  of  the  expectorants : 
1.  Lichen  islandicus,  Iceland  moss.  2.  Glyoyrrhiza 
glabra,  Liquorice.  3.  Mimosa  nilotica,  Gum  arabic. 
4.  Ulmus  aspera,  Slippery  elm.  5.  Heracleum  gum- 
niosiferum,  Gum  ammoniac.  6.  Scilla  marilima,  the 
Squill.  7.  Allium  sativum,  Garlic.  8.  Ferula,  Assa- 
fcelida.  9.  Arum  tryphillum,  March  turnip.  10.  Poly- 
gala  Senega,  Seneca  snakeroot.  11.  Carbonate  of 
ammonia.  12.  Carbonate  of  potash.  13.  Carbonate 
of  soda.  14.  Colchicum-autumnale  or  meadow  saf- 
fron. 15.  Balsams  of  Tolu,  Capivi,  &c.  1G.  Inhala- 
tions of  water,  vinegar,  medicated  infusions.  17.  Sy- 
rups and  saccharine  compositions,  as  honey  and  vine- 
gar, molasses  and  vinegar,  &c. — Notes  from  Dr. 
MilchilVs  Lett,  on  Mat.  Med.     A.] 

EXPERIENCE.  A  kind  of  knowledge  acquired  by 
long  use,  without  any  teacher.  Experience  consists  in 
the  ideas  of  things  we  have  seen  or  read,  which  the 
judgment  has  reflected  on,  to  form  for  itself  a  rule  or 
method. 

EJCPERS.  Wanting;  destitute.  The  trivial  name 
of  some  diseases;  as  dipsosis  expers,  in  which  the 
thirst  is  wanting. 

EXPIRA'TION.  (Expiralio;  from  expiro,  to 
breathe.)  That  part  of  respiration  in  which  the  air  is 
thrust  out  from  the  lungs.     See  Respiration. 

Expressed  oil.  Such  oils  as  are  obtained  by  press- 
ing the  substance  containing  them  ;  as  olives,  which 
give  out  olive  oil,  almonds,  &c. 

Exsocca'tio.  (From  ex,  out  of,  and  succus,  hu- 
mour.) An  ecchymosis,  or  extravasation  of  humours, 
under  the  integuments. 

EXTE'NSOR.  (From  extendo,  to  stretch  out.)  A 
term  given  to  those  muscles,  the  office  of  which 
is  to  extend  any  part;  the  term  is  in  opposition  to 
flexor.' 

EXTENSOR  BREVIS   DIGITORUM  PEDIS.        A    muscle 

of  the  toes,  situated  on  the.  foot  Extensor  brevis,  of 
Douglas.  Calcano  phalanginien  commune,  of  Dumas. 
It  arises  fleshy  and  tendinous  from  the  fore  and  upper 
part  of  the  os  calcis,  and  soon  forms  a  fleshy  belly,  di- 
visible into  four  portions,  which  send  off  an  equal 
number  of  tendons  that  pass  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
foot,  under  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digito- 
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rum  pedis,  to  be  inserted  into  its  tendinous  expansion, 
is  to  i  xtend  thi 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  drevior.  An  extensor 
muscle  of  the  wrist,  situated  on  the  forearm.  Radialis 
externus  bit  vior,  of  Alliinus.  Radialis  sccundus,  of 
Winslow.  It  arises  tendinous  from  the  external  con- 
dyle of  the  humerus,  and  from  the  ligament  that  con- 
nects the  radius  to  it.  and  inns  along  the  outside  of  the 
radius.  It  is  inserted  by  a  long  tendon  into  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle 
finger.  It  assists  in  extending  and  bringing  the  hand 
backward. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior.  An  extensor 
muscle  of  the  carpus,  situated  on  the  forearm,  thai  arts 
in  conjunction  with  the  former.  Radialis  cxternus 
longior,  of  Albinus.  Radialis  externus  primus,  of 
Window.  It  arises  thin,  broad,  and  fleshy,  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  external  ridge  ofthe  os  humeri,  above 
its  external  condyle,  and  is  inserted  by  a  round  tendon 
into  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  that  sustains  the  forefingers. 

Extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  Ulnaris  externus,  of 
Alhiiiu-s  and  Winslow.  It  arises  from  the  outer  con- 
ih  le  Ofthe  os  humeri,  and  then  receives  an  origin  from 
the  edge  of  the  ulna  .  its  tendon  passes  in  a  groove  be- 
hind the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  inside  of  the  basis  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
little  finger. 

Extensor  digitorum  communis.  A  muscle  situ- 
ated on  the  forearm,  that  extends  all  the  joints  of  the 
lingers.  Extensor  digitorum  communis  manus,  of 
Douglas  and  Winslow.  Extensor  digitorum  commu- 
nis, seu  digitorum  tensor,  of  Covvper,  and  Epichon- 
dyla-suspha-langetiien  commune,  of  Dumas.  Cum  ex- 
tensore  proprio  auricularis,  of  Albinus.  It  arises 
from  the  external  protuberance  of  the  humerus:  and 
at  the  wrist  it  divides  into  three  flat  tendons,  which 
pass  under  the  annular  ligament,  to  be  Inserted  into 
all  the  bones  ofthe  fore,  middle,  and  ring  lingers. 

Extensor  digitorum  longus.  See  Extensor  Ion  ■ 
git*  digitorum  pedisi 

Extensor  indicis.     See  Indicator. 

Extensor  longus  digitorum  pedis.  A  muscle 
situated  on  the  leg,  that  extends  all  the  joints  of  the 
four  small  toes.  Extensor  digitorum  longus.  Pero- 
neo-tibisus-phalangitlien  commune,  of  Dumas.  It 
arises  from  the  upper  pari  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and 
the  interosseous  ligament;  its  tendon  passes  under  the 
annular  ligament,  and  then  divides  into  five,  four  of 
which  are  inserted  into  the  second  and  third  pha 
lauges  ofthe  toes,  and  the  filth  goes  to  the  basis  ofthe 
metatarsal  bone.  This  last,  Winslow  reckons  a  dis- 
tinct muscle,  and  calls  it  Pcroneus  brevis. 

Extensor  longus  pollicis  pedis.  See  Extensot 
proprius  pollicis  pedis. 

Extensor  magnus.      See  Gastrocnemius  internus. 

Extensor  major  pollicis  manus.  See  Extensor 
secundi  internodii. 

Extensor  minor  roLLicia  manus.  See  Extensor 
primi  internodii. 

Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  manus.  An 
extensor  muscle  of  the  wrist,  situated  on  the  forearm. 
Abductor  longus  pollicis  manus,  of  Albinus.  Extensor 
primi  internodii,  of  Douglas.  Extensor  primus  polli- 
cis, of  Winslow.  Extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis, 
ofCowper.  Cubilo-radisus  metacarpien  du  ponce,  of 
Dumas.  It  arises  fleshy  from  ihe  middle  and  posterior 
part  of  the  ulna,  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  middle 
ofthe  radius,  and  from  the  interosseous  ligament,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  os  trapezium,  and  upper  part  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  ofthe  thumb. 

Extensor  pollicis  primus.  See  Extensor  primi 
internodii. 

Extensor  pollicis  secundus.  See  Extensor  se- 
cundi internodii. 

Extensor  primi  internodii.  A  muscle  of  the 
thumb  situated  on  the  band,  that  extends  the  first  bone 
of  the  thumb  obliquely  outwards.  Extensor  minor 
pollicis  manus  of  Albinus.  This  muscle,  and  the  Ex- 
tensor ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  manus,  are  called  Ex- 
tensor po'licis  primus  by  Winslow;  Extensor  secundi 
internodit  by  Douglas;  Extensor  secundi  internodii  oi- 
sis  pollicis  of  Cowper.  Cubito-susphalangicn  du  pouce 
of  Dumas.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  ulna,  and  from  the  interosseous  ligament  and  la 
inserted  tendinous  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  firat 
bone  of  the  thumb.  * 
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Extensor  proprius  pollicis  pedis.  An  exterior 
muscle  ol  the  great  toe,  situated  on  the  foot  Extensor 
xMgVf  1)ouglas.       Extensor    pollicis    longus    of 

Winslow  and  Cowper.  Peroneo  s usphalangien  du 
pouce  of  Dumas.  It  arises  by  an  acute,  tendinous,  and 
fleshy  beginning,  souk;  way  below  the  head,  and  ante- 
rior part  ol  the  fibula,  along  which  it  runs  to  near  its 
lower  extremity,  connected  to  it  by  a  number  of  flesby 
fibres,  which  descend  obliquely,  and  form  a  tendon, 
winch  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  first  and 
last  joint  of  the  great  toe. 

Extensor  skcundi  internodii.  A  muscle  of  the 
thumb,  situated  on  the  hand,  that  extends  the  last  joint 
of  the  thumb  obliquely  backwards.  Extensor  major 
pollicis  manus  of  Albums.  Extensor  pollicis  secundum 
of  Winslow.  Extensor  terlii  internodii  of  Douglas. 
Extensor  internodii  ossis  pollicis  of  Cowper.  Cubito 
susphalangettien  du  pouce  of  Dumas.  It  arises  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy  from  the  middle  part  of  the  ulna,  and 
interosseous  ligament ;  it  then  forms  a  tendon,  which 
runs  through  a  small  groove  at  the  inner  and  back  part 
of  the  radius,  to  be  inserted  into  the  last  bone  of  the 
thumb.  Its  use  is  to  extend  the  last  phalanx  of  the 
thumb  obliquely  backwards. 

Extensor  secundi  internodii  indicis  proprius. 
See  Indicator. 

Extensor  tarsi  minor.    See  Pla.nta.rts. 

Extensor  tarsi  suralis.  See  Oastrocnemius 
intemus. 

Extensor  tertii  internodii  indicis.  See  Prior 
indicis. 

Extensor  tertii  internodii  minimi  dioiti.  See 
Abductor  minimi  iigiti  manus. 

Externus  mallei.     See  Laxator  tympani. 

EXTIPULATUS.  Without  stipula:.  A  botanical 
term.     Applied  to  stems. 

EXTIRPA'TION.  (Extirpatio ;  from  extirpo,  to 
eradicate.)  The  complete  removal  or  destruction  of 
any  part,  either  by  cutting  instruments,  or  the  action  of 
caustics. 

EXTRACT.  Extraction.  1.  When  chemists  use 
this  term,  they  generally  mean  the  product  of  an  aque- 
ous decoction. 

2.  In  pharmacy  it  includes  all  those  preparations  from 
vegetables  which  are  separated  by  the  agency  of  various 
liquids,  and  afterward  obtained  from  such  solutions,  in 
a  solid  state,  by  evaporation  of  the  menstruum.  It 
also  includes  those  substances  which  are  held  in  solution 
by  the  natural  juices  of  fresh  plants,  as  well  as  those 
to  which  some  menstruum  is  added  at  the  time  of  pre- 
paration. Now,  such  soluble  matters  are  various,  and 
mostly  complicated ;  so  that  chemical  accuracy  is  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  application  of  the  term.  Some 
chemists,  however,  have  affixed  this  name  to  one  pecu- 
liar modification  of  vegetable  matter,  which  has  been 
called  extractive,  or  extract,  or  extractive  principle ; 
and,  as  this  forma  one  constituent  part  of  common  ex- 
tracts, and  possesses  certain  characters,  it  will  be  proper 
to  mention  such  of  them  as  may  influence  its  pharma- 
ceutical relations.  The  extractive  principle  has  a 
strong  taste,  differins  in  different  plants:  it  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  its  solution  speedily  runs  into  a  state  of  pu- 
trefaction, by  which  it  is  destroyed.  Repeated  evapo- 
rations and  solutions  render  it  at  last  insoluble,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  combination  with  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  soluble  in  alkohol,  but  insoluble  in 
sether.  It  unites  with  alumine,  and  if  boiled  with 
neutral  salts  thereof,  precipitates  them.  It  precipitates 
with  strong  acids,  and  with  the  oxides  from  solutions 
of  most  metallic  salts,  especially  muriate  of  tin.  It 
readily  unite*  with  alkalies,  and  forms  compounds  with 
them,  which  are  soluble  in  water.  No  part,  however, 
of  this  subject  has  been  hitherto  sufficiently  examined. 

In  the  preparation  of  all  the  extracts,  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the  water  be  evaporated 
as  speedily  as  possible,  in  a  broad,  shallow  dish,  by 
means  of  a  water-bath,  uwii  they  have  acquired  a  con- 
sistence proper  for  making  pi|]9-  and,  towards  the  end 
of  the  inspissation,  that  they  should  he  constantly  stirred 
with  a  wooden  rod.  These  genwal  rules  require  mi- 
nute and  accurate  attention,  more  particularly  in  the 
immediate  evaporation  of  the  solution,  whether  pre- 
pared by  expression  or  decoction,  in  the  manner  as  well 
as  the  degree  of  heat  by  which  it  is  perfomied,  and  the 
promotion  of  it  by  ehans;in<:  the  surface  by  constant 
stirring,  when  the  liquor  begins  to  thicken,  and  even  by 
directing  a  strong  current  of  air  over  its  surface,  if  it 
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can  conveniently  be  done.  It  is  impossible  to  regulate 
the  temperature  over  a  naked  lire,  or,  if  it  be  used,  to 
prevent  the  extract  from  burning ;  the  use  of  a  water- 
bath  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary,  and  hot  to  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  beamy  and  precision  of  extracts 
so  prepared,  will  demonstrate  their  superiority. 

EXTRACTION.  (Extraclio ;  from  extraho,  to 
draw  out.)  The  taking  extraneous  substances  out  of 
the  body.  Thus  bullets  and  splinters  are  said  to  be 
extracted  from  wounds;  stones  from  the  urethra,  or 
bladder.  Surgeons  also  sometimes  apply  the  term 
extraction  to  the  removal  of  tumours  out  of  cavities, 
as,  for  instance,  to  the  taking  of  cartilaginous  tumours 
out  ot  the  joints.  They  seldom  speak  of  extracting 
any  diseased  original  part  of  the  body;  though  they  do 
so  in  one  example,  viz.  the  cataract. 

EXTRACTIVE.        See  Extract. 

EXTRACTUM.  (From  extraho,  to  draw  out) 
An  extract.    See  Extract. 

Extractum  aconiti.  Extract  of  aconite.  Take 
of  aconite  leaves,  fresh,  a  pound ;  bruise  them  in  a 
stone  mortar,  sprinkling  on  a  little  water;  then  press 
out  the  juice,  and,  without  any  separation  of  the  sedi- 
ment, evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  The  dose 
is  from  one  grain  to  five  grains.  For  its  virtues,  see 
Aconitum. 

Extractum  aloes  purificatum.  Purified  extract 
of  aloes.  Take  of  extract  of  spike  aloe,  powdered, 
half  a  pound;  boiling  water,  four  pints.  Macerate  for 
three  days  in  a  gentle  heat,  then  strain  the  solution,  and 
set  it  by,  that  the  dregs  maysubslde.  Pour  off  the  clear 
solution,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  The 
dose,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains.     See  Alois. 

Extractum  anthemidis.  Extract  of  chamomile, 
formerly  called  extractum  chamtemeli.  Take  of  cha 
momile  flowers,  dried,  a  pound;  water,  a  gallon;  boil 
down  to  four  pints,  and  strain  the  solution  while  it  is 
hot,  then  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  The 
dose  is  ten  grains  to  a  scruple.  For  its  virtues,  see 
Anthemis  nobilis. 

Extractum  belladonna.  Extract  of  belladonna. 
Take  of  deadly  night-shade  leaves,  fresh,  a  pound. 
Bruise  them  in  a  stone  mortar,  sprinkling  on  a  little 
water ;  then  press  out  the  juice,  and  Without  any  pre- 
vious separation  of  the  sediment,  evaporate  it  to  a 
proper  consistence.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  five  grains. 
For  its  virtues,  see  Atropa  belladonna. 

Extractum  cinchona.  Extract  of  bark.  Take  of 
lance-leaved  cinchona  bark,  bruised,  a  pound ;  water 
a  gallon ;  boil  down  to  six  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor, 
while  hot.  In  the  same  manner,  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  four  times  boil  down,  and  strain.  Lastly, 
consume  all  the  liquors,  mixed  together,  to  a  proper 
consistence.  This  extract  should  be  kept  soft,  for 
making  pills,  and  hard  to  be  reduced  to  powder. 

Extractum  cinchona  resinosum.  Resinous  ex- 
tract of  bark.  Take  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark, 
bruised,  a  pound  ;  rectified  spirit,  four  pints;  macerate 
for  four  days  and  strain.  Distil  the  tincture  in  the  heat 
of  a  water-bath,  until  the  extract  has  acquired  a  proper 
consistence.  This  is  considered  by  many  as  much  more 
grateful  to  the  stomach,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
ducing all  the  effects  of  bark  in  substance,  and  by  the 
distillation  of  it,  it  is  intended  that  the  spirit  which 
passes  over  shall  be  collected  and  preserved.  The  dose 
is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm.    See  Cinchona. 

Extractum  colocynthidis.  Extract  of  colocynth. 
Take  of  colocynth  pulp,  a  pound;  water,  a  gallon; 
boil  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain  the  solution  while  it 
is  hot,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  The 
dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  grains.  For  its  virtues,  see 
Cucumis  colocynthis. 

Extractum  colocynthidis  compositum.  Com- 
pound extract  of  colocynth.  Take  of  colocynth  pulp, 
sliced,  six  drachms ;  exf  act  of  spike  aloe,  powdered, 
an  ounce  nnd  half;  scammony  cum-resin,  powdered, 
half  an  ounce  ;  cardamom  seeds,  powdered,  a  drachm ; 
proof  spirit,  a  pint.  Macerate  the  colocynth  pulp  in  the 
spirit,  for  four  davs.  in  a  trentle  heat:  strain  the  solu- 
tion and  add  it  to  the  aloes  and  scammony ;  then,  by 
means  of  a  water-bath,  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence, constantly  stirring,  and  about  the  end  of  the 
inspissation,  mix  in  the  cardamom-seeds.  The  dose 
from  five  to  thirtv  erains. 

Extractum  conii.  Extract  of  hemlock,  formerly 
called  succus  cicutte  spissatus.  Take  of  fresh  hem- 
lock, a  pound.  Bruise  it  in  a  stone  mortar,  sprinkling 
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on  a  Tittle  water;  then  press  out  the  juice,  and,  with- 
out any  separation  to  the  sediment,  evaporate  it  to  a 
proper  consistence.  The  dose,  from  five  grains  to  a 
scruple. 

Extractum  elaterii.  Extract  of  elaterium.  Cut 
the  ripe,  wild  cucumbers  into  slices,  and  pass  the  juice, 
very  gently  expressed,  through  a  very  fine  bail  sieve, 
into  a  glass  vessel ;  then  set  it  by  for  some  hours,  until 
the  thicker  part  has  subsided.  Pour  off,  arid  throw  away 
the  thinner  part,  which  switns  at  the  top.  Dry  the 
thicker  part  which  remains  in  a  gentle  heat.  The  dose, 
from  half  a  grain  to  three  grains.  For  its  virtues,  see 
jMomordica  elaterium. 

Extr  actum  gentian.e.  Extract  of  gentian.  Take 
of  gentian  root,  sliced,  a  pound  ;  hoiliiiL'  water,  a  gallon  ; 
macerate  lor  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  down  to  four 
pints ;  strain  the  hot  Jiquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper 
consistence.  Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  See 
Gentiana. 

Extractum  glycyrrhiz.e.  Extract  of  liquorice. 
Take  of  liquorice  root,  sliced,  a  pound;  boiling  water, 
a  gallon;  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil 
down  to  four  pints ;  strain  the  hot  liquor,  and  evaporate 
it  to  a  proper  consistence.  Dose,  from  one  drachm  to 
half  an  ounce.    See  Olycyrrhiia. 

Extractum  hxmatoxyli.  Extract  of  logwood, 
formerly  called  extractum  ligni  campec -hensis.  Take 
of  logwood,  powdered,  a  pound ;  boiling  water,  a 
gallon  j  macerate  for  twenty-lour  boors  ;  then  boil 
down  to  four  pints ;  strain  the  hot  liquor,  and  evaporate 
it  to  a  proper  consistence.  Dose,  from  ten  grains  to  half 
a  drachm.  For  its  virtues,  see  Hannatoiylon,  cam- 
peckinnum. 

Extractum  iiumuli.  Extract  of  hops.  Take  of 
hops,  four  ounces;  boiling  water,  a  gallon  ;  boil  down 
to  four  pints ;  strain  the  hot  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to 
a  proper  consistence.  This  extract  is  said  to  produce 
a  tonic  and  sedative  power  combined ;  the  dose  is  from 
live  grains  to  one  scruple.    See  Humulus  lupulus. 

Extractum  HY08CYAMI.  Extract  of  henbane. 
Take  of  fresh  henbane  leaves,  a  pound ;  bruise  them 
in  a  stone  mortar,  sprinkling  on  a  little  water;  then 
press  out  the  juice,  and,  without  separating  the  fecu- 
lencies,  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  Dose, 
from  five  to  thirty  grains.  For  its  virtues,  see  Hyos- 
cyamus. 

Extractum  jalap*.  Extract  of  jalap.  Take  of 
jalap-root  powdered,  a  pound ;  rectified  spirit,  four 
pints;  water,  ten  pints;  macerate  the  jalap-root  in  the 
spirits  for  four  days,  and  pour  off  the  tincture ;  boil 
the  remaining  powder  in  the  water,  until  it  be  reduced 
to  two  pints ;  then  strain  the  tincture  and  decoction 
separately,  and  let  the  former  be  distilled  and  the  latter 
evaporated,  until  each  begins  to  grow  thick.  Lastly, 
mix  the  extract  with  the  resin,  and  reduce  it  to  a  pro- 
per consistence.  Eet  this  extract  be  kept  in  a  soft 
state,  fit  for  forming  pills,  and  in  a  hard  one,  so  that  it 
it  may  be  reduced  to  powder.  The  dose,  from  ten 
to  twenty  grains.  For  its  virtues,  see  Convolvulus 
jalapa. 

Extractum  opit.  Extract  of  opium,  formerly 
called  extractum  tbebaicum.  Opium  colatum.  Take 
of  opium,  sliced,  half  a  pound;  water,  three  pints; 
pour  a  small  quantity  of  the  water  upon  the  opium, 
and  macerate  it  for  twelve  hours,  that  it  may  become 
soft;  then,  adding  the  remaining  water  gradually,  rub 
them  together  until  the  mixture  be  complete.  Set  it 
by,  that  the  faxulencies  may  subside;  then  strain  the 
liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  Dose, 
from  half  a  erain  to  five  grains. 

Extractum  papaveris.  Extract  of  white  poppy. 
Take  of  white  poppy  capsules  bruised,  and  freed  from 
the  seeds,  a  pound ;  boiling  water  a  gallon.  Macerate 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  down  to  four  pints; 
strain  the  hot  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. Six  grains  are  about  equivalent  to  one  of 
opium.     For  its  virtues,  see  Pupavcr  album. 

Extractum  rhei.  Extract  of  rhubarb.  Take  of 
rhubarb  root,  powdered,  a  pourd;  proof  spirit,  a  pint ; 
water,  seven  pints.  Macerate  for  four  days  in  a  gentle 
heat  •  then  strain  and  set  it  by,  that  the  faxulencies  may 
subside.  Pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  evaporate  to  a 
proper  consistence.  This  extract  possesses  the  purga- 
tive properties  of  the  root,  and  the  fibrous  and  earthy 
parts  are  separated ;  it  is  therefore,  a  useful  basis  for 
pills,  as  well  as  given  separately.  Dose,  from  ten  to 
thirty  grains.  See  JOieum. 
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Extractum  sarsaparill.«.  Extract  of  sarsapa  ■ 
rilla.  Take  of  sarsaparilla  root  sliced,  a  pound;  boil 
ing  water,  a  gallon ;  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours, 
then  boil  down  to  four  pints;  strain  the  hot  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  In  practice 
tins  is  much  used,  to  render  the  common  decoction  of 
the  same  root  Stronger  and  more  efficacious.  Dose, 
from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm.  For  its  virtues,  see  Smi- 
lax  sarsaparilla.  , 

Extractum  saturni.  See  Plumbi  acctatis  liquor 
Extractum  taRaxaci.  Take  of  dandelion  root, 
fresh- and  bruised,  a  pound;  boiling  water,  a  gallon; 
macerate  for  twenty-four  hours;  boil  down  to  four 
pints,  and  strain  the  hot  liquor ;  then  evaporate  it  to  a 
proper  consistence.  Dose,  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm. 
For  its  virtues,  see  Leontodon  taraxacum. 

[The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  admits 
the  following  extracts. 

Extractum  aconiti. 

belladonna;. 

conii. 

hyoscyami. 

strainonii. 

unthemidis. 

gentiana:. 

bematoxyli. 

hellebori  nigri. 

juglaudis. 

quassia-. 

cinchona'. 

colocynthidis  compositum. 

jalaps. 

podophylli. 

sambuci.    A.] 
EXTRAFOLIACEUS.     Applied  to  stipulte,  which 
are  below  the  footstalk,  and  external  with  respect  to 
the  leaf;  as  in  Astragalus  onobrichif. 

EXTRA VASA'TIOJN.  {Eitravasatio;  (romextra, 
without,  and  vas,  a  vessel.)  A  term  applied  by  sur- 
geons to  fluids,  which  are  out  of  their  proper  vessels, 
or  receptacles.  Thus,  when  blood  is  eftused  on  the 
surface,  or  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  it  is  said  that 
there  is  an  extravasation.  When  blood  is  poured  from 
the  vessels  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritonamm,  in 
wounds  of  the  abdomen,  surgeons  call  this  accident 
extravasation.  The  urine  is  also  said  to  be  extrava- 
sated,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  wound,  or  of  slough 
ing,  or  ulceration,  it  makes  its  way  into  the  cellular 
substance  or  among  the  abdominal  viscera.  When 
the  bile  spreads  among  the  convolutions  of  the  bowels, 
in  wounds  of  the  gall-bladder,  it  is  also  a  species  of 
extravasation. 

EXTREMITIES.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  limbs, 
as  distinguishing  them  from  the  other  divisions  of  the 
animal,  the  head  and  trunk.  The  extremities  are  four 
in  number,  divided  in  man  iifto  upper  and  lower ;  in 
other  animals  into  anterior  and  posterior.  Each  ex- 
tremity is  divided  into  four  parts;  the  upper  into  the 
shoulder,  the  arm,  the  forearm  and  the  hand :  the 
lower  into  the  hip,  the  thigh,  the  leg,  and  the  foot. 

EYE.  Oculus.  The  parts  which  constitute  the 
eye  are  divided  into  external  and  internal.  The  exter. 
nal  parts  are : 

1.  The  eyebrows,  or  supcrcilia,  which  form  arches 
of  hair  above  the  orbit,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fore- 
head. Their  use  is  to  prevent  the  sweat  falling  into 
the  eyes,  and  for  moderating  the  ligiil  above. 

2.  The  eyelashes,  or  cilia,  are  the  short  hairs  that 
grow  on  the  margin  of  the  eyelids;  they  keep  ex- 
ternal bodies  out  of  the  eyes  and  moderate  the  influx 
of  light. 

3.  The  eyelids,  or  palpebral,  of  which,  one  is  supe- 
rior or  upper,  and  the  other  inferior,  or  under;  where 
they  join  outwardly,  it  is  called  t*e  external  canthus ; 
inwardly,  towards  the  nose,  Wxe^ntemal  canthus ;  they 
cover  and  defend  the  eyes. 

The  margin  of  the  eyeA-'ds,  which  is  cartilaginous 
is  called  tarsus. 

In  the  tarsus,  and  internal  surface  of  the  eyelids 
small  glands  are  situated,  called  glandular  Meibomiana' 
because  Meibom>as  discovered  them;  they  secrete  an 
oily  or  mucilaginous  fluid,  which  prevents  the  at 
trition  of  tte  eyes  and  eyelids,  and  facilitates  their 
motions. 

4.  TiK  lachrymal  glands,  or  glanduU  lachrymaks 
which  are  placed  near  the  external  canthus,  or  comer 
of  tue  eyes,  in  a  Utile  depression  of  tin  os  frontis. 
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from  these  glands  six  or  more  canals  issue,  which 
are  called  lachrymal  ducts,  or  ductus  lachrymal™, 
and  they  open  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  upper 
eyelid.  rr 

i-5*  1'heJac,ll'yn'al  caruncle,  or  caruncula  lachrynia- 
lis,  which  is  situated  in  the  internal  angle,  or  canlhus 
oi  the  eyelids. 

6.  Puncta  lachrymalia,  are  two  callous  orifices  or 
openings,  whirl,  appear  at  the  internal  angle  of  the 
tarsus  oi  the  eyelids ;  the  one  in  the  superior,  the  other 
in  the  interior  eyelid. 

7.  The  canales  luihrymales,  or  lachrymal  ducts,  are 
two  small  canals,  which  proceed  from  the  lachrymal 
point*  into  the  lachrymal  sac. 

8.  The  saccus  lachrymalis,  or  lachrymal  sac,  is  a 
membraneous  sac,  wbkh  is  situated  in  the  internal  can- 
thus  of  the  eye. 

9.  The  ductus  vastilis,  or  nasal  duct,  is  a  membra- 
neous canal,  which  goes  from  the  interior  part  of  the 
lachrymal  sac  through  the  bony  canal  helow,  and  a 
little  behind,  into  the  cavity  of  the  noscf,  and  opens 
under  the  inferior  spongy  bone  into  the  nostril. 

10.  The  membrana  conjunctiva,  or  conjunctive  mem- 
brane, which,  from  its  white  colour  is  called  also  albu- 
ginea,  or  white  of  the  eye,  isa  membrane  which  lines 
the  internal  superficies  of  the  eyelids,  anil  covers  the 
whole  forepart  of  the  globe  of  the  eye :  it  is  very  vas- 
cular, as  may  be  seen  in  inflammations. 

The  bulb,  or  globe  of  the  eye,  ia  composed  of  eight 
membranes,  or  coverings,  two  chambers,  or  camera, 
and  three  humours,  improperly  so  called. 

The  membranes  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  are,  four 
in  the  hinder  or  posterior  part  of  the  bulb,  or  glooe, 
viz.  sclerotica,  choroidea,  retina,  and  liijalnidrn,  or 
nracknoidea ;  four  in  the  fore  or  anterior  part  of  the 
bulb,  viz.  carina  transparent},  iris,  uvea,  and  capsule 
of  the  crystalline  lens. 

The  membruna  sclerotica,  or  the  sclerotic  or  horny 
membrane,  is  the  outermost.  It  begins  from  the  optic 
nerve,  tortus  the  spherical  or  globular  cavity,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  circular  margin  of  the  transparent 
cornea. 

The  membrana  choroidca,or  choroides,  is  the  middle 
tonic  of  the  bulb,  of  a  black  colour,  beginning  from 
the  optic  nerve,  and  covering  the  internal  superficies 
of  the  sclerotica,  to  the  margin  of  the  transparent  cor- 
nea. In  this  place  it  secedes  from  the  cornea,  and 
deflects  transversely  and  inwardly,  and  in  the  middle 
forms  a  round  foramen.  This  circular  continuation  of 
the  choroidea  in  the  anterior  surface  is  called  iris,  in 
die  posterior  superficies,  uvea. 

The  round  opening  in  the  centre  ie  called  the  pupil, 
or  papilla.  This  foramen,  or  round  opening,  can  be 
dilated,  or  contracted  by  the  moving  powers  of  almost 
invisible  muscular  fibres. 

The  incnibi-ava  retina,  is  the  innermost  tliuic  of  R 
white  colour,  and  similar  to  mucus,  being  an  expansion 
of  the  optic  nerve,  chiefly  composed  or  its  medullary 
part.     It  covers  the  inward  surface  of  the  choroides, 
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to  the  margin  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  there  lerml- 
nates. 

The  chambers,  or  camera  of  the  eyes  are: 
•    }:   Camera  anterior,  or  fore-chamber  ;  an  open  space, 
winch  is  formed  anteriorly,  by  the  hollow  Burface  of 
the  cornea  transparens,  and  posteriorly,  by  the  surface 
of  the  iris. 

2.  Camera  posterior,  that  small  space  which  ia 
bounded  antenortj  by  the  tunica  uvea,  and  papilla, 
or  pupil:  posteriorly  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
crystalline  lens. 

Both  these  chambers  are  filled  with  an  aqueous  hu- 
mour. The  humours  of  the  eye,  as  they  are  called, 
are  in  number  three: 

1.  The  aqueous  humour,  which  fills  both  chambers. 

2.  The  crystalline  lens,  or  humour,  is  a  pellu- 
cid body,  about  the  size  of  a  lentil,  which  is  in- 
cluded m  an  exceedingly  fine  membrane,  or  capsula, 
and  lodged  in  a  concave  depression  of  the  vitreous 
humour. 

3.  The  vitreous  humour,  is  a  pellucid,  beautifully 
transparent  substance,  which  fills  the  whole  bulb  of 
the  eye  behind  the  crystalline  lens.  Its  external  sur- 
face is  surrounded  with  a  most  pellucid  membrane, 
which  is  called  membrana  hyaloidea,  or  arachnoidra. 
In  the  anterior  part  is  a  fovea,  or  bed,  for  the  crystal- 
line lens. 

The  connexion  of  the  bulb  is  made  anteriorly,  by 
means  of  Hie  conjunctive  membrane,  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  eyelids,  or  palpebral,  posteriorly,  by  the 

adhesion  of  six  muscles  of  the  bulb  and  the  optic  nerve 
with  the  orbit. 

The  optic  nerve,  or  nervus  opticas,  perforates  the 
sclerotica  and  choroides,  and  then  constitutes  (he  re- 
tina, by  spreading  itself  on  the  whole  posterior  part  of 
the  internal  globe  of  the  eye. 

The  muscles  by  which  the  eye  is  moved  in  the  orbit, 
are  six;  much  fat  surtounds  them,  and  fills  up  the 
cavittes  in  which  the  eyes  are  seated.  The  arteries 
are  the  internal  orbital,  the  central,  and  the  ciliary  ar- 
teries. The  veins  empty  themselves  into  the  external 
jugulars.  The  nerves  are  the  optic,  and  branches 
from  the  third,  Iburtn,  fifth,  and  six  pair. 

The  use  of  the  eye  is  to  form  the  organ  of  vision. 
See  Vision. 

Externally,  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  the  transparent 
cornea  are  moistened  with  a  most  limpid  fluid,  called 
lachryma,  or  tears;  the  same  pellucid  subtile  fluid  ex- 
actly fills  all  the  ports  of  the  transparent  cornea  ;  for, 
deprived  of  this  fluid,  and  being  exposed  to  the  air, 
that  coal  of  the  eye  becomes  dry,  shrivelled,  and 
cloudy,  impeding  the  rays  of  light. 

EYE-BRIGHTA     See  Euphrasia. 

EYE-BROW.     Stipercilium.    See  Eye. 

EYE-LID.      Palpebra.     Sec  Eye. 

Eye-tooth.  The  fangs  of  the  two  upper  cuspidati 
are  very  much  larger  than  those  on  each  side,  and  ex- 
tend up  near  to  the  orbit,  on  which  account  they  have 
have  been  called  eye-teeth.     See  Teeth. 
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"El  or  ft.  In  a  prescription  these  letters  are  a'nbre- 
■*•  •  viations  of  fiat,  or  fiant,  let  it,  or  them,  be  made  ; 
thus/,  bains,  let  the  substance  or  substances  prescribed 
be  made  into  a  bolus. 

FAT>.\.     A  bean.     Sec  Bean. 

Faba  crassa.     See  Sedum  telcphiam. 

Faba  >cgyptiaca.     See  Nyniphira  nclumbo. 

Faba  febrifuga.     See  Ignatia  amara. 

Faba  indica.    See  Ignatia  amara, 

Faba  major.    The  garden-bean.    See  Bean. 

Faba  minor.  The  horse  bean.  It  differs  no  other- 
wise from  the  garden-bean  than  in  being  less. 

Faba  peciicrim.  Faba  pickurim;  Faba  pechuris. 
Brazilian  bean.  An  oblong  oval,  brown,  and  pon- 
derous seed,  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  a  Lavrus, 
brought  from  the  Brazils.  Their  smell  is  like  that  of 
musk,  between  it  and  the  scent  of  sassafras.  They  are 
exhibited  as  carminatives  in  flatulent  colic*,  diarrhoeas, 
and  dysenteries. 


Faba  furgatrix.    See  Ricinus. 

Faba  sancti  ignath.     See  Ignatia  amara. 

Faba  suilla.    See  Hyoscyamus. 

Faba'ria.  (Vromfaba,  a  bean,  which  it  resembles.) 
See  Sedum  trlrphium. 

FA  BRUTUS,  Hieronymus,  born  ai  Jlquapcndente 
in  Italy,  1537.  He  studied  at  Padua  under  Kallopius, 
Whom  tie  succeeded  as  professor  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery there  ;  which  office  he  held  for  nearly  halt  a  cen- 
tury with  "real  credit,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ei-htv-two,  universally  regretted.  The  republic  of 
Venire  also  conferred  many  honours  upon  him.  He 
is  thoueht  to  have  been  the  first  to  notice  the  valves  of 
the  veins  which  he  demonstrated  in  15,4.  But  his 
sur"iral  works  obtained  him  most  reputation  ;  indeed 
he  has  been  called  the  father  of  modern  surgery.  His 
nrst  publication  in  1592  contained  five  Dissertations  on 
Tumours,  Wounds,  Ulcers,  Fractures,  and  Disloca- 
tions    He  afterward  added  another  part,  treating  of 
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all  the  diseases  which  are  curable  by  manual  opera- 
tion. This  work  passed  through  seventeen  editions  in 
different  languages. 

FABK1C1US,  James,  was  born  at  Rostock,  in  1577. 
After  travelling  through  different  puns  of  Euiope,  he 
graduated  at  Jena,  and  soon  gained  extensive  practice. 
He  was  professor  ol  medicine  and  Hie  mathematics  at 
Rostock  during  forty  years,  aim  first  physician  to  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburgh ;  aiierward  went  to  Copen- 
hagen, and  was  made  physician  to  the  kings  of  .Nor- 
way and  Denmark,  anil  dud  there,  in  lbj-J.  He  has 
left  several  tracts  on  medical  subjects. 

FaBIUCIUS,  Philip  Conrad,  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Helnisiudl,  was  author  of  several  useful  works 
in  anatomy  and  surgery.  His  first  treatise,  "Idea 
Anatomes  Practical,"  1141,  contained  some  new  di- 
rections in  the  Art  of  Injection,  and  described  several 
brandies  of  the  Portio  Dura,  &c.  in  another  work  lie 
has  some  good  observations  on  the  Abuse  of  Trepan- 
ning. 

FABRICIUS,  William,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Uildanus,  from  Hilden,  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
was  hoi  n  in  15(i0.  He  repaired  to  Lausanne,  to  complete 
hisjtnowledge  of  surgery,  ai  ihe  age  of  twenty-six ;  and 
distinguished  himself  there  by  his  assiduity,  and  the 
successful  treatment  of  many  difficult  cases.  He  StU 
died  medicine  also,  and  went  to  practise  both  arts  at 
Payennc,  in  1605;  Inn  ten  years  alter  was  invited  to 
Berne  by  the  senate,  who  granted  him  a  pension.  In 
the  latter  part  ot  Ins  life,  severe  illness  prevented  his 
professional  exertions,  which  had  procured  him  general 
esteem  and  high  reputation.  His  death  occurred  in 
1634.  His  works  wire  written  in  German,  but  have 
been  mostly  translated  into  Latin.  He  published  five 
"  Centuries  of  Observations,"  which  present  many 
curious  facts,  as  also  several  instruments  invented  by 
him. 

FACE.  Fades.  The  lower  and  anterior  part  of 
the  cranium,  or  skull. 

FA  'CIA  L.  Facialis,  Belonging  to  the  face;  as 
facial  nerve,  &c. 

Facial  nerve.  JVerpus  facialis.  Portio  dura  of 
the  auditory  nerve.  These  nerves  are  two  in  number, 
and  are  properly  the  eighth  pair:  but  are  commonly 
called  the  seventh,  being  reckoned  with  the  auditory, 
which  is  the  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair.  They 
arise  ftom  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  pass 
through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  to  the 
face,  where  they  form  the  pes  anserinus,  which  sup- 
plies the  integuments  of  the  lace  and  forehead. 

FA'CIES.    The  face.     See  Face. 

Facies  hipfocratica.  That  particular  disposition 
of  the  features  which  immediately  precedes  the  stroke 
of  death  is  so  called,  because  it  has  been  so  admirably 
described  by  Hippocrates. 

Facies  rubra.     See  Outta  rosacea, 

FACTITIOUS.  A  term  applied  to  any  thing  which 
is  made  by  art,  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  native, 
oi  found  already  made  in  nature. 

FACULTY.  Facultas.  The  power  or  ability  by 
which  any  action  is  performed. 

Fit'cEs.  (The  plural  of  fax.)  The  alvine  excre- 
tions. 

FjE'CULA.  (Diminutive  of  fax.)  A  substance  ob- 
tained by  bruising  or  grinding  certain  vegetables  in 
water.  It  is  that  part  which,  after  a  little,  falls  to  the 
bottom.  The  frecula  of  plants  differs  principally  from 
gum  or  mucus  in  being  insoluble  in  cold  water,  in 
which  it  falls  with  wonderful  quickness.  There  are 
few  plants  which  do  not  contain  facula  ;  but  the  seeds 
of  gramineous  and  leguminous  vegetables,  and  all  tu- 
berose roots  contain  it  most  plentifully. 

FJEX.  (Fax,  acis,  f.  an  excretion.)  The  alvine 
excretions  are  called  faces. 

FAGA'RA.  (From  fagus,  the  breech,  which  it  re- 
Fembles.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin 
ntean  system.   Class,  Tetrandria;  Order ,  Monogijma. 

Fagara  major.     See  Fagara  plerota. 

Faoara  octandra.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  affords  Tacamahaca,  which  is  a  resinous 
substance  that  exudes  both  spontaneously,  and  when 
incisions  are  made  into  the  stem  of  this  tree:  Fagara 
foliolis  tomentosis,  of  Linnsus,  and  not,  as  was  for- 
merly supposed,  from  the  Populus  balsamifera.  Two 
kinds  of  a  tacamahaca  are  met  with  in  the  shops.  The 
best,  called,  from  its  being  collected  in  a  kind  of  gourd- 
shell,  tacamahaca  in  shells,  is  somewhat  unctuous  and 
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soft  of  a  pale  yellowish  or  greenish  colour,  a  bitterish 
aromatic  taste,  and  a  fragrant  delightful  smell,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  lavender  and  ambergris.  The 
more  common  sort  is  in  semi  transparent  grains, of  a 

whitish,  yellowish,  brownish,  or  gieenish  colour,  and 
of  a  less  grateful  smell  than  the  former.  Tai  amalinca 
was  formerly  in  high  estimation  as  an  Ingredient  in 
warm  Stimulating  plasters;  and  although  seldom  used 
internally,  it  may  be  given  with  advantage  as  a  corro- 
borant and  astringent  balsamic. 

Fagara  plerota.  Fagara  major;  Castana  Iai- 
zonis;  Cubebis.  This  plant  is  found  in  the  Philip- 
pine islands.  The  berries  are  aromatic,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Avicerma,  heating,  drying,  good  for  cold,  weak 
stomachs,  and  astringent  to  the  bowels. 

FAGOPY'RUM.  (From  0ayoc,  the  beech,  and 
Tropoc,  wheat;  because  its  seeds  were  supposed  to  re- 
semble the  mast,  i.  e.  fruit  of  beech.)  See  Polygonum 
fagoptjnim. 

Faootri'ticum.     See  Polygonum  fagopyrum. 

FAGUS.  (From  d,aym,  to  eat;  its  nut  being  one  of 
the  first  fruits  used  by  man.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna-an 
system.     Class,  Monacia  ;  Order,  Polyandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  beech  See 
Fagus  sylvatica. 

Fagus  castanea.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
chesnut-tree.  Castanea;  Lopima;  Mota;  Glans 
Jovis  Theophrasti.  Jupiter's  acorn  ;  Sardinian  acorn; 
the  common  chesnut.  The  fruit  of  this  plant,  Fagus 
— folds  lanceolatis,  acuminato-serrati s ,  subtus  nudis, 
ol  Linnaus,  are  much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  luxury 
after  dinner.  Toasting  renders  them  more  easy  of  di- 
gestion ;  but,  notwithstanding,  they  must  be  considered 
as  improper  for  weak  stomachs.  They  are  moderately 
nourishing,  as  containing  sugar,  and  much  farinaceous 
substance. 

Fagus  sylvatica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
beech-tree.  Fagus ;  Oxya  ;  Balanda ;  Valanida. 
The  fruit  and  interior  bark  of  this  tree,  Fagus— foliii 
ovatis,  obsolete  serratis,  of  Linna?us,  are  occasionally 
used  medicinally,  the  former  in  obstinate  headache,  and 
the  latter  in  the  cure  of  hectic  fever.  The  oil  ex- 
pressed from  beech- nuts  is  supposed  to  destroy  worms; 
a  child  may  take  two  drachms  of  it  night  and  morn- 
ing; an  adult  an  ounce.  The  poor  people  of  Silesia 
use  this  oil  instead  of  butter. 

FAHLUMITE.  A  sub-species  of  octohedral  corun- 
dum. 

FAINTING.    See  Syncope. 

FA1RBURN.  The  name  of  a  village  in  the  county 
of  Ross,  in  the  north  of  Britain,  where  there  is  a  sul- 
phureous sprins. 

FALCIFORM.  (Falciformis  ;  from  fall,  a  scythe, 
and  forma,  resemblance.)     Resembling  a  scythe. 

Falciform  process.  The  falx.  A  process  of  the 
dura  mater,  that  arises  from  the  crista  galli,  separates 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and  terminates  in  the 
tentorium. 

Falde'lla.    Lint,  used  as  a  compress. 

Falling-sickness.    See  Epilepsia. 

Fallopian  tube.     See  Tuba  Fallopiana. 

Fallopian  ligament.    See  Poupart's  ligament. 

FALLOPIUS,  Gabriel,  a  physician  of  Modena, 
was  born  about  the  year  1523.  He  showed  early 
great  zeal  in  anatomy,  botany,  chemistry,  and  other 
branches  of  knowledge;  and  alter  studying  in  Italy, 
travelled  to  other  countries  for  his  improvement.  la 
1548,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  at  Pisa, 
and  three  years  after  at  Padua  ;  where  he  also  taught 
botany,  but  with  less  celebrity.  His  death  happened 
in  1563  He  distinguished  himself,  not  only  as  an 
anatomist,  hut  also  in  medicine  and  surgery.  Douglas 
has  characterized  him  as  highly  systematic  in  teach- 
ing, successful  in  treating  diseases,  and  expeditious  in 
operating.  Some  of  the  discoveries,  to  which  lie  laid 
claim,  appear  to  have  been  anticipated;  as,  for  In- 
stance, the  tubes  proceeding  from  the  Uterus,  thouch 
generally  called  after  him  Fallopian.  However  he 
has  the  merit  of  recovering  many  of  the  observations 
of  the  ancients,  which  had  fallen  into  oblivion.  His 
"  Observationes  Ariatomica-,"  published  in  1561  was 
one  of  the  best  works  of  the  16th  century;  in'  this 
some  of  the  errors,  which  had  escaped  his'  master 
Vesalius,  are  modestly  pointed  out.  Many  other  put> 
lications,  ascribed  to  him,  were  printed  after  his  death  ■ 
some  of  which  are  evidently  spurious.  ' 
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Famks  cani.na.     See  Bulimia. 

Jamiokrati  ssnu  >,  kmplastrom.  (From  /ami- 
gcratus,  renowned  ;  from  fama,  fame,  and  gero,  to 
oear:  sp  named  from  ita  excellence.)  A  plaster  used 
in  Intermittent  fever,  made  of  aromatic,  irritating  sub- 
stances, and  applied  to  the  wrists. 

FAMILY.  Familia.  A  term  used  by  naturalists  to 
express  a  certain  order  of  natural  productions,  agree- 
ing in  tlie  principal  characters,  and  containing  nume- 
rous individuals  not  only  distinct  from  one  another, 
but  in  whole  sets,  several  members  being  to  be  col- 
lected out  of  the  same  family,  all  of  which  have  the 
family  character,  and  all  some  subordinate  distinction 
peculiar  to  that  whole  number,  or,  though  found  in 
every  individual  of  it,  not  found  in  tflose  of  any  others. 

It  has  been  too  common  to  confound  the  words,  class, 
family,  order,  &c.  in  natural  history;  but  the  determi- 
nate meaning  of  the  word  family  seems  to  be  that 
larger  order  of  creatures  under  which  classes  and  or- 
ders are  subordinate  distinctions. 

FA'RFARA.  (From  furfarus,  the  white  poplar: 
so  called  because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  white 
poplar.)     Sec  Tussilago  farfara. 

FARI'NA.  (From  far,  corn,  of  which  it  is  made.) 
Meal,  or  flour.  A  term  given  to  the  pulverulent  and 
glutinous  part  of  wheat,  and  other  seeds,  which  is  ob 
taiued  by  grinding  and  sifting.  It  is  highly  nutritious, 
and  consists  of  gluten,  starch,  and  mucilage.  See 
'J'riticiim. 

FARINA'CEA.  (From  farina,  flour.)  This,  term 
includes  all  those  substances,  employed  as  aliment, 
called  cereatia,  legumina,  and  nuces  olevsie. 

F  A  K  1  N  A  '  C  E  OUS.  ( Farinar.cus  ;  from  farina, 
flour.)  A  term  given  to  all  articles  of  food  which  con 
tain  farina.    See  Farina. 

Farina'rium.    See  Alien. 

Fa'rreus.  (From  far,  corn.)  Scurfy.  An  epithet 
of  urine,  where  it  deposites  a  branny  sediment. 

FASCIA.  (From  fascis,  a  bundle;  because,  by 
means  of  a  band,  materials  are  collected  into  a  bun- 
dle.)    1.  A  bandage,  fillet,  or  roller. 

■J.  The  tendinous  expansions  of  muscles,  which 
bind  parts  together,  are  termed  fascia.  See  Aponeu- 
rosis. 

Fascia  lata.  A  thick  and  strong  tendinous  expan- 
sion, sent  off  from  the  back,  and  from  the  tendons  of 
the  glutei  and  adjacent  muscles,  to  surround  the  nius- 
of  the  thigh.  It  is  the  thickest  on  theoutsideof 
the  thigh  and  leg,  Init  towards  the  inside  of  both  be- 
comes gradually  thinner.  A  little  below  the  trochanter 
major,  it  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  linea  aspera;  and,  fur- 
ther down,  to  that  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  that  is 
next  the  fibula,  where  it  sends  oft"  the  tendinous  ex- 
pansion along  the  outside  of  the  leg.  It  serves  to 
strengthen  the  action  of  the  muscles,  by  keeping  them 
firm  in  their  proper  places  when  in  action,  particularly 
the  tendons  that  pass  over  the  joints  where  this  mem- 
brane is  thickest. 

FASCIA'LIS.  (Fmm  fascia,  a  fillet.)  See  Tensor 
rax  ia  a-  femur  is.  , 

no.     (From  fascia,  a  fillet.)     The  binding 
up  any  diseased  or  wounded  part  with  bandages. 

FASCICULARIS.  (From  fascis,  a  bundle.)  Ap- 
plied to  roots  which  are  sessile  at  their  base,  and  con- 
sistof  bundles  of  finger-like  processes ;  as  the  root  of 
the  Ophris  nidii 

FASCICULATU9.  Fasciculate.  Bundled  or  clus- 
tered. Applied  to  nerves,  stems  of  plants,  leaves,  &c. 
Bee  l.iaf  and  Caulis. 

FASCICULUS.  (From  fascis,  a  bundle.  1,  In 
pharmacy,  a  handful. 

2.  In  botany,  a  fascicule  is  applied  to  flowers  on  lit- 
tle stalks,  variously  inserted  and  subdivided,  collected 
into  a  close  bundle",  level  at  the  top  ;  as  in  Sweet-wil- 
liam.   It  differs  from, 

1.  A  corymb,  in  the  little  stalks  coming  only  from 
about  the  apex  of  the  peduncle,  and  not  from  its  whole 
length. 

2.  An  umbel,  from  the  stalks  not  coming  from  a 
common  point. 

3.  A  cyme,  in  not  having  its  principal  division  um- 
bellate. 

FAT.  Adept.  A  concrete  oily  matter  contained 
in  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals,  of  a  white,  or 
yellowish  colour,  with  little  or  no  smell,  or  tas^e.    It 
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differs  in  different  animals  in  solidity,  colour,  taste,  Slc 
and  likewise  in  the  same  animal  at  different  ages.  In 
infancy  it  is  white,  insipid,  and  not  very  solid;  in  the 
adult  it  is  firm  and  yellowish,  and  in  animals  of  an  ad- 
vanced age,  its  colour  is  deeper,  its  consistence  various, 
and  its  taste  in  general  stronger. 

The  fat  appears  to  be  useful  in  the  animal  economy 
principally  by  its  physical  properties  ;  it  forms  a  sort  of 
elastic  cushion  in  the  orbit  upon  which  the  eye  moves 
with  facility ;  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  in  the  hips, 
it  forms  a  sort  of  layer,  which  renders  the  pressure  ex- 
erted by  the  body  upon  the  skin  and  other  soft  parts  less 
severe  ;  its  presence  beneath  the  skin  concurs  in  round- 
ing the  outlines,  in  diminishing  the  bony  and  muscu- 
lar projections,  and  in  beautifying  the  form  ;  and  as  all 
fat  bodies  are  bad  conductors  of  caloric,  it  contributes 
to  the  preservation  of  that  of  the  body.  Full  persons 
in  general  sutler  little  in  winter  by  the  cold. 

Age,  and  the  various  modes  of  life,  have  much  in- 
fluence upon  the  developement  of  this  fluid:  very 
young  children  are  generally  fat.  Fat  is  rarely  abun- 
dant in  the  young  man  ;  but  the  quantity  of  it  increases 
much  towards  the  age  of  thirty  years,  particularly  if 
the  nourishment  is  succulent,  and  the  life  sedentary; 
the  abdomen  projects,  the  hips  increase  in  size,  as  well 
as  the  breasts  in  women.  The  fat  becomes  more  yel- 
low in  proportion  as  the  age  is  more  advanced.  Fat 
meat  is  nourishing  to  those  that  have  strong  digestive 
powers.  It  is  used  externally,  as  a  softening  remedy, 
and  enters  into  the  composition  of  ointments  and  plas- 
ters. 

"Concerning  tfie  nature  of  this  important  product 
of  animalization,  nothing  definite  was  known,  till 
Chevreuil  devoted  himself  with  meritorious  zeal  and 
perseverance  to  its  investigation.  He  has  already  pub- 
lished in  the  Annalesde  Chimie,  seven  successhe  me- 
moirs on  the  subject,  each  of  them  surpassing  its  pre- 
decessor in  interest.  We  shall  in  this  article  give  a 
In  let   abstract  of  the  whole. 

liy  dissolving  fat  in  a  large  quantity  of  alkohol,  and 
observing  the  manner  in  which  its  different  portions 
were  acted  upon  by  this  substance,  and  again  separated 
from  it,  it  is  concluded  that  the  fat  is  composed  of  an 
oily  substance,  which  remains  fluid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  of  another  fatty 
substance  which  is  much  less  fusible.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  fat  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple  principle, 
but  as  a  combination  of  the  above  two  principles, 
which  may  be  separated  without  alteration.  One  of 
these  substances  melts  at  about  45°.  the  other. at  100° 
the  same  quantity  of  alkohol  which  dissolves  3.2  parts 
of  the  oily  substance,  dissolves  1.8  only  of  the  fatty 
substance :  the  first  is  separated  from  the  alkohol  in 
the  form  of  an  oil ;  the  second  in  that  of  small  silky 
needles. 

Each  of  the  constituents  of  natural  fat  was  then  sa- 
ponified by  the  addition  of  potassa ;  and  an  accurate 
description  given  of  the  compounds  which  were  form- 
ed, and  of  the  proportions  of  their  constituents.  The 
oily  substance  became  saponified  more  readily  than  the 
fatty  substance ;  the  residua]  fluids  in  both  cases  con- 
tained the  sweet  oily  principle ;  but  the  quantity  that 
proceeded  from  the  soap  formed  of  the  oily  substance, 
was  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  that  from  the  fatty 
substance.  The  latter  soap  was  found  to  contain  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  the  pearly  matter  than  the 
former,  in  the  proportion  of  7.5  to  2.9;  the  proportion 
of  the  fluid  fat  was  the  reverse,  a  greater  quantity  of 
this  being  found  in  the  soap  formed  from  the  oily  sub- 
stance of  the  fat. 

When  the  principles  which  constitute  fat  unite  with 
potassa,  it  is  probable  that  they  experience  a  change  in 
the  proportion  of  their  elements.  This  change  deve- 
loped at  least  three  bodies,  margarine,  fluid  fat,  and 
the  sweet  principle ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  takes 
place  without  the  absorption  of  any  foreign  substance, 
or  the  disengagement  of  any  of  the  elements  which 
are  separated  from  each  other.  As  this  change  is 
effected  by  the-  intermedium  of  the  alkali,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  newlv  formed  principles  must  have 
a  strong  affinity  for  salifiable  bases,  and  will  in  many 
respects  resemble  the  acids;  and,  in  fact,  they  exhibit 
the  leading  characters  of  acids,  in  reddening  litmus,  in 
decomposing  the  alkaline  carbonates  to  unite  to  their 
bases,  and  in  neutralizing  the  specific  properties  of  the 
alkalies. 

Having  already  pointed  out  the  analogy  between  the 
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properties  of  acids  and  the  principles  into  wl)idi  fai  is 
converted  by  means  of  the  alkalies,  the  next  object 
was  to  examine  the  action  which  other  bases  have 
upon  fat,  and  to  observe  (he  effect  of  water,  and  of  the 
cohesive  force  of  the  bases  upon  the  process  of  saponi- 
fication. The  substances  which  the  author  subjected  to 
experiment,  were  soda,  the  lour  alkaline  earths,  alu- 
mina, anrj  the  oxides  of  zinc,  copper,  and  lead.  After 
giving  a  detail  of  the  processes  which  lie  employed 
with  these  substances  respectively,  he  draws  the  fol- 
lowing general  conclusions:— Soda,  ban  tea,  StrODtian, 
lime,  the  oxide  of  zinc,  and  the  protoxide  of  load,  con 
vert  fat  into  margarine,  fluid  fat,  (he  sweet  principle, 
the  yellow  colouring-  principle,  and  Ike  odorous  princi- 
ple, precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  poiassa.  What- 
ever be  the  base  that  has  been  employed,  the  products 
Of  saponification  always  exist  in  the  same  relative  pro- 
portion. As  the  above  mentioned  bases  form  with 
margarine  and  the  fluid  fiat  compounds  which  are  in- 
soluble in  water,  it  follows,  that  the  action  of  this  li- 
quid, as  a  solvent  of  soap,  is  not  essential  to  the  pro- 
cess of  saponification.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  ox- 
ides of  zinc  and  of  lead,  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
and  which  produce  compounds  equally  insoluble, 
should  give  the  same  results  with  potassa  and  soda, — 
a  circumstance  which  proves  that  those  oxides  have  a 
strong  alkaline  power.  Although  the  analogy  of  mag- 
nesia to  the  alkalies  is,  in  other  respects,  so  striking, 
yet  we  find  that  it  cannot  convert  fat  into  soap  under 
the  same  circumstances  with  the  oxides  of  zinc  and 
lead. 

It  was  found  that  100  parts  of  hog's-lard  were  re- 
duced to  the  completely  saponified  state  by  16.36  parts 
of  potassa. 

The  properties  of  spermaceti  were  next  examined  : 
it  melts  at  about  112° ;  it  is  not  much  altered  by  distil- 
lation; it  dissolves  readily  in  hot  alkohol,  but  separates 
as  the  fluid  cools  ;  the  solution  has  no  effect  in  chang- 
ing the  colour  of  the  tincture  of  litmus,  a  circumstance, 
BS  it  is  observed,  in  which  it  differs  from  margarine, 
a  substance  which,  in  many  respects,  it  resembles. — 
Spermaceti  is  capable  of  being  saponified  by  poiassa, 
with  nearly  the  same  phenomena  as  when  we  submit 
hogs-lard  to  the  action  of  poiassa,  although  the  opera- 
tion is  effected  with  more  difficulty 

The  author's  general  conclusion  respecting  the  fatty 
matter  of  dead  bodies  is,  that  even  after  t  lie  lactic  acid, 
the  lactates,  and  other  ingredients  which  are  less  es- 
sential, are  removed  from  it,  it  is  not  a  simple,  ainmo- 
niacal  soap,  but  a  combination  of  various  fatty  sub- 
stances with  ammonia,  potassa,  and  lime.  The  fatty 
substances  which  were  separated  from  alkohol,  hail 
different  melting  points,and  difterentsensible  properties. 
It  follows,  from  Chevicuil's  experiments,  that  the  sub- 
stance which  is  the  least  fusible,  has  more  affinity  for 
bases  than  those  which  are  more  so.  It  is  observed, 
that  adipocere  possesses  the  characters  of  a  saponified 
fat;  it  is  soluble  in  boiling  alkohol  in  all  proportions, 
reddens  litmus,  and  unites  readily  to  potassa,  not  only 
without  losing  its  weight,  but  without  having  its  fu- 
sibility or  other  properties  changed. 

Chevreuil  has  shown,  that  hog's-lard,  in  its  natural 
state,  has  not  the  property  of  combining  with  alkalies  : 
but  that  it  acquires  it  by  experiencing  some  change  in 
the  proportion  of  its  elements.  This  change  being  in- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  alkali,  it  follows  that  the 
bodies  of  the  new  formation  must  have  a  decided  af- 
finity for  the  species  of  body  which  has  determined  it. 
If  we  apply  this  foundation  of  the  theory  of  saponifi- 
cation to  the  change  into  fat  which  bodies  buried  in  the 
earth  experience,  we  shall  find  that  it  explains  the  pro- 
cess in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  In  reality,  the  fatty 
matter  is  the  combination  of  the  two  adipose  sub- 
stances with  ammonia,  lime,  and  potassa  :  one  of  these 
substances  has  the  same  sensible  properties  with  mar- 
garine procured  from  the  soap  of  hog's-lard  ;  the  other, 
the  orange-coloured  oil,  excepting  its  colour,  appears 
to  have  a  strong  analony  with  the  fluid  fat.  From 
these  circumstances,  it  Fs  probable  that  the  formation 
of  the  fatty  matter  may  be  the  result  of  a  proper  sapo- 
nification produced  by  ammonia,  proceeding  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  muscle,  and  by  the  potassa  and 
lime,  which  proceed  from  the  decomposition  of  certain 
salts. 

The  author  remarks,  that  he  has  hitherto  made  use 
of  periphrases  when  speaking  of  the  difTeient  bodies 
that  he  has  been  describing,  as  supposing  that  their 
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nature  was  not  sufficiently  determined.  He  now,  how- 
ever, conceives,  thai  he  may  apply  specific  names  i" 
them,  which  will  be  more  commodious,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  by  being  made  appropriate,  will  |M>iiu  out 

the  relation  which  these  bodies  hear  to  each  other. 
The  following  is  the  nomenclature  which  he  alter 
ward  adopted: — The  crystalline  matter  of  human 
binary  calculi  is  named  choleaterine,  from  the  Greek 
word  V0A17,  bile,  and  j-eptos,  solid ;  spermaceti  is 
named  celinc,  from  Krjroc,  a  whale  ;  the  tatty  sub 
stance  and  the  oily  substance,  are  named  respectively, 
stearine  and  cluine,  from  the  words  $-cap,  and  cXaiov, 
oil ;  margarine,  and  the  fluid  fat  obtained  alter  sapo 
nification,  are  named  margaric  acid  and  oleic  acid. 
while  the  term  cctic  acid  is  applied  to  what  was  named 
saponified  spermaciti.  The  margarates,  oleates,  and 
ill  be  the  generic  names  of  the  soaps  or  com- 
binations which  th'ese  acids  are  capable  of  forming  by 
their  union  with  salifiable  bases. 

Two  portions  of  human  fat  were  examined,  one 
taken  from  the  kidney,  the  other  from  the  thigh  :  after 
some  time  they  both  of  them  manifested  a  tendency  to 
separate  into  two  distinct  substances,  one  of  a  solid, 
and  the  other  of  a  fluid  consistence:  the  two  portions 
differed  in  their  fluidity  and  their  melting  point.  These 
variations  depend  upon  the  different  proportions  of 
stearine  and  elaJ ne;  for  the  concrete  part  of  lat  is  a 
combination  of  the  two  with  an  excess  of  stearine,  and 
the  fluid  part  isa  combination  with  an  excess  of  elalne. 
The  fat  from  the  other  animals  was  then  examined, 
principally  With  respect  to  their  melting  point  and 
their  solubility  in  alkohol ;  the  melting  point  was  not 
always  the  same  in  the  fat  of  the  same  species  of 
animal. 

Chevreuil  next  examines  the  change  which  is  pro- 
duced In  the  different  kinds  of  fat  respectively  by  the 
action  of  potassa.  All  the  kinds  of  fat  are  capable  of 
being  perfectly  saponified,  when  excluded  from  the 
contact  of  the  air,  in  ahafthem  there  was  the  production 
of  the  saponified  fat  and  the  sweet  principle  ;  no  car- 
bonic acid  was  produced,  and  the  soaps  formed  con- 
tained no  acetic  acid,  or  only  slight  traces  of  it.  The 
saponified  fats  had  more  tendency  to  crystallize  in 
needles  than  the  fats  in  their  natural  state  ;  they  were 
soluble  in  all  proportions  in  boiling  alkohol  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  8-21.  The  solution,  like  that  of  the 
saponified  fat  of  the  hoi,  contained  both  the  margaric 
and  the  oleic  acids.  They  were  less  fusible  Ihau  the 
fats  from  which  they  were  formed  :  thus,  when 
human  fat,  after  being  saponified,  was  melted,  the 
thermometer  became  stationary  at  95°,  when  the  fluid 
began  to  congeal,  in  that  of  the  sheep,  the  thermometer 
fell  to  118.5°,  a,,d  rnse  to  122°;  in  that  of  the  ox  it  re- 
mained stationary  at  118.50 ;  al,d  in  t|ial  0f  the  jaguar 
at  96.5°. 

The  method  of  analysis  employed  was  to  expose  the 
different  kinds  of  fat  to  boiling  alkohol,  and  to  suiter 
the  mixture  to  cool :  a  portion  of  the  fat  that  had  been 
dissolved  was  then  separated  in  two  states  of  combi- 
nation; one  with  an  excess  of  stearine  was  deposited, 
the  other  with  an  excess  of  elaine  remained  in  solution. 
The  first  was  separated  by  filtration,  and  by  distilling 
the  filtered  fluid,  and  adding  a  little  water  towards  the 
end  of  the  operation,  we  obtain  the  second  in  the  re- 
tort, under  the  form  Of  an  alkoholic  aqueous  fluid.  The 
distilled  alkohol  which  had  been  employed  in  the 
analysis  of  human  fat,  had  DO  sensible  odour;  the 
same  was  the  case  with  that  which  had  served  for  the 
analysis  of  the  fat  of  the  ox,  of  the  hog,  and  of  the 
goose.  The  alkohol  which  had  been  employed  in  the 
analysis  of  the  fat  of  the  sheep,  had  a  slight  odour  of 
candlegrease. 

All  the  soaps  of  stearine  were  analyzed  by  the  same 
process  as  the  soap  of  the  fat  from  which  they  had  hi  en 
extracted:  there  was  procured  from  them  "the  pearly 
super-margarate  of  potassa  and  the  oleate;  but  the 
first  was  much  more  abundant  than  the  second.  The 
margaric  acid  of  the  Bteariues  had  precisely  the  same 
capacity  lor  saturation  as  that  which  was'  extracted 
from  the  soaps  formed  of  fat.  The  margaric  acid  of 
the  stearine  of  the  sheep  was  fusible  at  144°,  and  that 
of  the  stearine  of  the  ox  at  I4.'i.5°;  while  the  mar- 
garic acids  of  the  hog  and  the  goose  had  nearly  the 
same  fusibility  with  the  margaric  acid  of  the  fat  of 
these  animals. 

Chevreuil  technically  calls  spermaceti,  cetinc.  In  the 
fifth  memoir,  in  which  we  have  an  account  of  many 
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"f 'he  properties  of  this  substance,  it  was  stated,  that  it 
is  not  j;,iMy  saponified  by  potassa,  but  that  it  is  con- 
vene*] ny  tins  reagent  Into  a  substance  which  is  soluble 
in  water,  but  lias  not  the  saccharine  flavour  of  the  sweet 
principle  of  oils ;  into  an  acid  analogous  to  the  uiar- 
gunc,  to  which  the  name  of  cetic  was  applied;  and 
into  another  acid,  which  was-conceived  to  be  analo- 
gous to  the  oleic.  Since  he  wrote  the  fifth  memoir, 
I  he  author  has  made  the  following  observations  on 
this  subject :— 1.  That  t  he  portion  of  the  soap  of  cetine 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  or  the  cetate  of  potassa, 
is  in  part  gelatinous,  and  in  part  pearly  :  2.  The  two 
kinds  of  crystals  were  produced  from  the  cetate  of 
potassa  which  had  been  dissolved  in  alkohol  :  3.  That 
the  cetate  of  potassa  exposed,  under  a  bell  glass,  to  the 
heat  of  a  stove,  produced  a  sublimate  of  a  fatty  mat- 
ter which  was  not  acid.  From  this  circumstance  Chev- 
reuil  was  led  to  suspect,  that  the  supposed  cetic  acid 
might  be  a  combination,  or  a  mixture  of  margaric  acid, 
and  of  a  fatty  body  which  was  not  acid.  He  accord- 
ingly treated  a  small  quantity  of  it  with  barytic  water, 
and  boiled  the  soap  which  was  formed  in  alkohol ;  the 
greatest  part  of  it  was  not  dissolved,  and  the  alkoholic 
solution,  when  cooled,  filtered,  and  distilled,  produced 
iduum  of  fatty  matter  which  was  not  acid.  The 
suspicion  being  thus  confirmed,  Chevreuil  determined 
to  subject  cetine  to  a  new  train  of  experiments,  Be- 
ing treated  Willi  boiling  alkohol,  a  cetine  was  pro- 
cured which  was  fusible  at  120°,  and  a  yellow  fatty 
matter  which  began  to  become  solid  at89.5°,  and  which 
at  73.5°  contained  a  fluid  oij,  which  was  separated  by 
filtration. —  Ure's  C/icm.  Die. 

FATUI'TAS;  (From  fatuus,  silly.)  Fatuity  or 
foolishness. 

FAU'CES.     (Faux,  pi.  fauces.)     A  cavity  behind 
the  tongue,  palatine  arch,   uvula,  and  tonsils;  from 
which  the  pharynx  and  larynx  proceed. 
Fau'fel.    Terra  japonica,  or  catechu. 
[Fausse  avoine.    False  oats.    Indian   rice.     See 
Zizauia  aquatica.     A.] 

FAUX.  (Faux,  cis.  f.)  1.  The  gorge,  or  mouth, 
or  opening  of  the  gullet. 

2.  Applied  by  botanists  to  the  opening  of  the  tube 
of  monopetalous  corals.     See  Corolla. 

Fava'qo  australis.  (From favus,  a  honey-comb; 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  honeycomb.)  A  species  of 
bastard  sponge. 

FAVOSUS.  (From  favus,  a  honeycomb.)  Honey- 
comb-like, 1.  Applied  to  some  eruptive  diseases  ;  as 
/.ii!i,iifdro.iu$,  the  secretion  in  which  is*cellular  and 
honey-comb-like. 

2.  To  parts  of  plants,  as  the  receptacle  of  the  ono- 
pordiuni  which  has  cells  like  a  honeycomb. 

FAVUS.     1.  A  honey-comb. 
.  2.  A  species  of  achor,  or  foul  ulcer. 

FE'BHES.  (The  plural  of  febris.)  An  order  in 
the  class  Pyrexia,  of  Cullen,  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  pyrexia,  without  primary  local 
affection. 

FF.BRI'CULA.  (Dim.  of  febris,  a  fever.)  A  term 
employed  to  express  a  slight  degree  of  symptomatic 
revet. 

FEBRI'FUGA.  (From  febrem  fngare,  to  drive 
■Way  a  lever.)     The  plant  feverfew  ;  less  centaury. 

FEBRIFUGE.  (Febrifugus ;  from  febris,  a  fever, 
and  fugo,  to  drive  away.)  That  which  possesses  the 
property  of  abating  the  violence  of  any  fever. 
Febrifugum  crenii.  Regulus  of  antimony. 
Feihui  ecu  m  efitUM.  Febrifuge  oil.  The  flowers 
of  antimony,  made  with  sal-ammoniac  and  antimony 
sublimed  together,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  when  they 
delique 

Febrifuous  pulvis.    Febrifuge  powder.    The  Ger- 
mans give  this  name  to  the  pulvis  stypticus  Helvetii. 
In  England,  a  mixture  of  oculi  cancrorum  and  emetic 
tartar,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  drachm  and  two 
grains,   has  obtained  the  same  name;  in  fevers  it  is 
gtl  en  in  ili.-es  of  gr.  iii.  to  iv. 
Fkbrifuous  sal.     Regenerated  marine  salt. 
FEBRIS.     (Febris,  is.  f.\  from  ferveo,  to  burn.)    A 
fever.     A  disease  characterized  by  an  increase  of  heat, 
an  accelerated  pulse,  B  foul  tongue,  and  an  impaired 
state  of  several  functions  of  the  body. 
Febris  alba.     See  Chlorosis. 
Febris  amphimeris  *•     A  quotidian  finer. 
Febris  uieraosA.     Bee  Scarlatina  fHyiwmttt. 
Febris  aphthosa.     See  .]j>MAa. 
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Febris  ardens.  Fever  attended  by  a  vrrvhotor  burn- 
ing state  of  the  .skin.    A  burning  inflammatory  lever. 

roams  assodes.    A  tertian  lever,  with  extreme 
uess. 

Febris  bullosa.    _ 

Febris  cacator;a. 
diarrhoea. 

Febris  carcerum.     The  prison  lever. 

Febris    castrknsis.      A    camp    fever,  generally 
typhus.  '  B  ' 

Febris   catarrhalis.     a  fever,  ei'.her  typhoid, 
ir  synocha),  attended  with  symptoms  of  ca- 
tarrh. r 


See  Pemphigus. 

An  intermittent  fever,  with 


A  lever,  attended  throughout 


Febris  ciiolkrica. 
with  bilious  diarrhoea. 

Febris  continua.  A  continued  fever.  A  division 
of  the  order  Ftbrcs,  in  the  class  Pyrexia,  of  Cullen. 
Continued  levels  have  no  Intermission,  but  exacerba- 
tions come  on  usually  twice  in  one  day.  The  genera 
of  continued  fever  are: 

J.  .Sijnoc.hu,  or  inflammatory  fever,  known  by  bl- 
ed heat;  pulse  frequent,  strong,  and  hard;  urine 
high-coloured ;  senses  not  much  impaired,    Su;  Hy- 
nocha. 

2.  Typhus,  or  putrid-tending  fever,  which  is  con- 
tagious, and  is  characterized  by  moderate  heat;  quick, 
weak,  and  small  pulse;  senses  much  impaired,  and 
great  prostration  of  strength.  This  genus  lias  two 
species;  Typhus  pelec/iialis,  attended  with  petechia;; 
and  Typhus  icterodes,  or  yellow  fever;  and  of  the 
former  there  are  two  varieties:  Typhus  miljor,  or 
nervous  fever;  and  Typhus  gravior,  or  puuid  fever. 
See  Febris  nervosa,  and  Typhus. 

3.  Synochus,  or  mixed  lev  er.     See  Synochus. 
Febris  elodes.    A  fever  with  continual  and  pro 

fuse  sweating. 

Febris  epiala.  A  fever  with  a  continual  sense  of 
coldness.    See  Epialus. 

Febris  erysipelatosa.    See  Erysipelas. 

Febris  exantiiematica.  A  fever  with  an  erup- 
tion.   See  Exanthema. 

Febris  flava.    Sec  Typhus. 

Febris  hetctica.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Pyrexia,  and  order  Febns,  of  Cullen.  It  is  known  by 
.  nations  at  noon,  but  greater  in  the  evening,  with 
slight  remissions  in  the  morning,  after  nocturnal 
sweats  ;  the  urine  depositing  a  furfuraceo-latcritious> 
sediment;  appetite  good;  thirst  moderate.  Hectic 
fever  is  symptomatic  of  chlorosis,  scrofula,  phthisis, 
diseased  viscera,  &,c. 

Febris  hunoarica.  A  species  of  tertian  intermit- 
tent lever. 

Febris  iivdrodes.    A  fever  with  profuse  sweats. 

Febris  inflammatory.    See  Synocha. 

Febris  intermittens.  An  intermittent  fever,  or 
ague.  A  division  of  the  older  Feires,  of  Cullen,  in 
the  class  Pyrexia.  Intermittent  fevers  are  known  by 
cold,  hot,  and  sweating  stages,  in  succession,  attending 
each  paroxysm,  ami  followed  by  an  intermission  or 
remission.  There  are  three  genera  of  intermitting 
fevers,  and  several  varieties. 

1.  Quotidiana.  A  quotidian  ague.  The  paroxysms 
return  in  the  morning,  at  an  interval  of  about  twenty- 
four  hours. 

2.  Tcrtiana.  A  tertian  ague.  The  paroxysms  com- 
monly come  on  at  mid-day,  at  an  interval  of  about 

igbt  hours. 

3.  Quartana.  A  quartan  ague.  The  paroxysms 
come  on  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  interval  of  about 
seventy-two  bonis.  The  tertian  ague  is  most  apt  to 
prevail  in  the  spring,  and  the  quartan  in  autumn. 

Of  the  quotidian,  tertian,  and  quartan  intermittent*, 
there  are  several  varieties  and  forms;  as  the  double 
tertian,  having  a  paroxysm  every  day,  with  the  alter- 
nate paroxysms,  similar  to  one  another.  I  he  double 
tertian,  with  two  paroxysms  every  other  day.  Ihe 
triple  tertian,  with  two  paroxysms  on  one  day,  and 
another  on  the  next.  The  double  quartan,  with  two 
naroxvsnis  on  the  first  day,  none  on  the  second  and 
third  "and  two  again  on  the  fourth  day.  1  he  double 
ouartan,  with  a  paroxysm  on  the  first  day,  another  on 
the  second,  but  none  on  the  third.  The  triple  quartan, 
with  three  paroxysms  every  fourth  day.  The  triple 
quartan,  with  a  paroxysm  every  day,  every  fourth 
paroxysm  being  similar. 

When  these  fevers  arise  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
they  are  called  vernal ;  and  when  in  the  autumn,  the/ 
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are  known  by  the  name  of  autumnal.  Intennittents 
often  prnye  obstinate,  and  are  of  long  duration  in 
warm  climates  ;  and  they  not  unfrequeiitly  resist  every 
mode  of  cure,  so  as  to  become  very  distressing  to  the 
patient;  and  by  the  extreme  debility  which  they  there- 
by induce,  often  give  rise  to  other  chronic  complaints. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  that 
marsh  miasmata,  or  the  effluvia  arising  from 
water,  or  marshy  ground,  when  acted  upon  by  heat, 
are  the  most  frequent  exciting  causes  of  this  fever.  In 
marshes,  the  putrefaction  of  both  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal matter  is  always  going  forward,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed; and  hence  it  has  been  generally  conjectured, 
that  vegetable  and  animal  putrefaction  imparted  a  pe- 
culiar quality  to  the  effluvia  arising  from  thence.  We 
are  not  yet  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances, 
which  are  requisite  to  render  marsh  miasma  pro- 
ductive of  the  intennittents;  but  it  may  be  presumed 
that  a  moist  atmosphere  has  a  considerable  influence 
in  promoting  its  action.  A  watery  poor  diet,  great 
fatigue,  long  watching,  grief,  much  anxiety,  exposure 
to  cold,  lying  in  damp  rooms  or  beds,  wearing  damp 
linen,  the  suppression  of  some  long-accustomed  evacua- 
tion, or  the  recession  of  eruptions,  have  been  ranked 
among  the  exciting  causes  of  intermittents ;  but  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  circumstances 
act  only  by  inducing  that  state  of  the  body,  which  pre- 
disposes to  these  complaints.  By  some  it  has  been 
imagined  that  an  intermittent  fever  may  be  communi- 
cated by  contagion;  but  this  supposition  is  by  no 
means  consistent  with  general  observation. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  fever  is,  its  great  susceptibi- 
lity of  a  renewal  from  very  slight  causes,  as  from  the 
prevalence  of  an  easterly  wind,  even  without  the  re- 
petition of  the  original  exciting  cause.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  a  predisposition  is  left  in  the  habit,  which 
favours  the  recurrence  of  the  complaint.  In  this  cir- 
cumstance, intermittents  differ  from  most  other  fevers, 
as  it  is  well  known,  that  after  a  continued  fever  has 
once  occurred,  and  been  removed,  the  person  so  affect- 
ed is  by  no  means  so  liable  to  a  fresh  attack  of  the  dis- 
ci der,  as  one  in  whom  it  had  never  taken  place. 

We  have  not  yet  attained  a  certain  knowledge  of 
the  proximate  cause  of  an  intermittent  fever,  hut  a  de- 
ranged state  of  the  stomach  and  prima;  via;  is  that 
which  is  most  generally  ascribed. 

Each  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent  fever  is  divided 
into  three  different  stages,  which  are  called  the  cold, 
the  hot,  and  the  sweating  stages  or  Jits. 

The  cold  stage  commences  with  languor,  a  sense  of 
debility  and  sluggishness  in  motion,  frequent  yawning 
and  stretching,  and  an  aversion  to  food.  The  face  and 
extremities  become  pale,  the  features  shrink,  the  bulk 
of  every  external  part  is  diminished,  and  the  skin  over 
the  whole  body  appears  constricted,  as  if  cold  had  been 
applied  to  it.  At  length  the  patient  feels  very  cold, 
and  universal  rigors  come  on,  with  pains  in  the  head, 
back,  loins,  and  joints,  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  bilious 
matter;  the  respiration  is  small,  frequent,  and  anxious; 
the  urine  is  almost  colourless;  sensibility  is  greatly 
impaired;  the  thoughts  are  somewhat  confused,  and 
the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  often  irregular.  In  a 
few  instances,  drowsiness  and  stupour  have  prevailed 
in  so  high  a  degree  as  to  resemble  coma  or  apoplexy ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  usual. 

These  symptoms  abating  after  a  short  time,  the  se- 
cond stage  commences  with  an  increase  of  heat  over 
the  whole  body,  redness  of  the  face,  dryness  of  the 
skin,  thirst,  pain  in  the  head,  throbbing  in  the  temples, 
anxiety  and  restlessness;  the  respiration  is  fuller  and 
more  free,  but  still  frequent;  the  tongue  is  furred,  and 
the  pulse  has  become  regular,  hard,  and  full.  If  the 
tittack  has  been  very  severe,  then  perhaps  delirium 
will  arise. 

When  these  symptoms  have  continued  for  some 
time,  a  moisture  "breaks  out  on  the  forehead,  and  by 
degrees  becomes  a  sweat,  and  this,  at  length,  extends 
over  the  whole  body.  As  this  sweat  continues  to 
How,  the  heat  of  the  body  abates,  the  thirst  ceases,  and 
most  of  the  functions  are  restored  to  their  ordinary 
state.    This  constitutes  the  third  stage. 

it  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  in  different  cases 
these  phenomena  may  prevail  in  different  degrees,  and 
their  mode  of  succession  vary;  that  the  series  of  them 
may  be  more  or  less  complete;  and  that  the  several 
stages,  in  the  time  they  occupy,  may  be  in  different 
proportions  to  one  another. 
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Such  a  depression  of  strength  has  been  known  to 

take  place  on  the  attack  of  an  intermittent,  as  to  cut 
off  the  patient  at  once ;  but  an  occurrence  of  this  kind 
is  very  uncommon. 

Patients  are  seldom  destroyed  in  intermittents  from 
general  inflammation,  or  from  a  fulness  of  the  vessels 
either  of  the  brain  or  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  as  hap- 
pens sometimes  in  a  continued  fever;  but  when  they 
continue  for  any  length  of  time,  they  are  apt  to  induce 
other  complaints,  such  as  a  loss  of  appetite,  flatulency, 
schirrhus  of  the  liver,  dropsical  swellings,  and  general 
debility,  which  in  the  end  now  and  then  prove  fatal. 
In  warm  climates,  particularly,  intermittents  are  very 
apt  to  terminate  in  this  manner,  if  not  speedily  re- 
moved; and  in  some  cases,  they  degenerate  into  con- 
tinued fevers.  When  the  paroxysms  are  of  short  du- 
ration, and  leave  the  intervals  quite  free,  we  may  ex- 
pect a  speedy  recovery  ;  hut  when  they  are  long,  vio- 
lent, and  attended  with  much  anxiety  and  delirium, 
the  event  may  be  doubtful.  Relapses  are  very  com- 
mon to  this  lever  at  the  distance  of  live  or  six  months, 
or  even  a  year;  autumnal  intermittents  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  remove  than  vernal  ones,  and  quartans  more 
so  than  the  other  types. 

Dissections  of  those  who  have  died  of  an  intermit- 
tent, show  a  morbid  state  of  many  of  the  viscera  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen ;  but  the  liver,  and  organs  con- 
cerned in  Hie  formation  of  bile,  as  likewise  tile  mesen- 
tery, are  those  which  are  usually  most  affected. 

The  treatment  of  an  intermittent  fever  resolves  itself 
into  those  means,  which  may  be  employed  during  a 
paroxysm,  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  to  mitigate  its  vio- 
lence; and  those,  which  may  prevent  any  return,  and 
effect  a  permanent  cure:  this  forms  of  course  the  more 
important  part  of  the  plan;  hut  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  palliate  urgent  symptoms;  and  il  is  always  desirable 
to  suspend  a  paroxysm,  if  possible,  not  only  to  prevent 
mischief,  but  also  that  there  may  be  more  time  for  the 
use  of  file  most  cflcctual  remedies.  When  therefore  a  fit 
is  commencing,  or  shortly  expected,  we  may  try  to 
obviate  it  by  some  of  those  means,  which  excite  move- 
ments of  an  opposite  description  in  the  system;  an 
emetic  will  generally  answer  the  purpose,  determining 
the  blood  powerfully  to  the  surface  of  the  body;  or  a 
full  dose  of  opium,  assisted  by  the  pediluvium,  &c. ; 
aither  also,  and  various  stimulant  remedies,  will  often 
succeed,  but  these  may  perhaps  aggravate,  should  they 
not  preventthefll;  the  cold  bath,  violent  exercise,  strong 
impressions  on  the  mind,  &c.  have  likewise  been  occa- 
sionally employed  with  effect.  Should  the  paroxysm 
have  already  come  on,  and  the  cold  stage  be  very  se- 
vere, the  warm  bath,  and  cordial  diaphoretics  in  re- 
peated moderate  doses,  may  assist  in  bringing  warmth 
to  the  surface:  when,  on  the  contrary,  great  heat  pre- 
vails, the  antiphlogistic  plan  is  to  be  pursued;  and  it 
may  he  sometimes  advisable,  when  an  organ  of  im- 
portance  is  much  pressed  upon,  to  take  some  blood 
locally,  or  even  from  the  general  system,  if  the  patient 
is  plethoric  and  robust:  and  where  profuse  perspirations 
occur,  acidulated  drink  may  be  exhibited,  with  a  little 
wine  to  support  the  strength,  keeping  the  surface  cool 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  intermissions,  in  conjunction 
with  a  generous  diet,  moderate  exercise,  and  other 
means  calculated  to  Improve  the  vigour  of  the  system  ; 
tonics  are  ihe  remedies  especially  relied  upon.  At  the 
head  of  these  we  must  certainly  place  the  cinchona, 
which, taken  largely  in  substance,  will  seldom  fail  to 
cure  the  disease,  where  it  is  not  complicated  with  vis- 
ceral affection  :  in  a  quotidian  an  ounce  at  least  should 
be  given  between  the  fits,  in  a  tertian  half  as  much 
more,  and  in  a  quartan  two  ounces.  It  will  he  gene- 
rally better  to  clear  out  the  prima;  via;  before  this  re- 
medy is  begun  with  ;  and  various  additions  may  often 
be  requited,  to  make  it  agree  better  with  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  particularly  aromatics  and  other  stimulants 
aperients  or  small  doses  of  opium,  accordingto  circurn- 
stances.  We  must  not  be  content  with  the  omission 
of  a  single  paroxysm,  but  continue  it  till  the  health  ap- 
pears fully  established.  In  failure  of  the  cinchona 
other  vegetable  tonics  may  be  tried,  as  the  salix  gen- 
tian, calumba,  and  other  bitters;  or  the  astringents  as 
tormentil,  galls,  &c. ;  or  these  variously  combined  with 
each  other,  or  with  aromatics.  The  mineral  acids  are 
often  powerfully  tonic,  and  the  sulphuric  has  been  of 
late  stated  to  have  proved  very  successful  in  the  removal 
of  this  disease.  Some  metallic  preparations  are  also 
highly  efficacious,  particularly  the  liquor  areenicsas 
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which,  however,  is  too  hazardous  a  remedy  to  be 
employed  indiscriminately;  it  must  be  given  in  small 
doses  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  its  effects  assidu- 
ously watched.  The  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  chalybeates, 
may  be  used  more  freely  alone,  or  preferably  joined  with 
Hitters.  Where  visceral  disease  attends,  we  can  hardly 
succeed  In  curing  the  ague,  till  this  he  removed;  a  state 
ot  congestion,  or  inflammatory  tendency,  may  require 
local  bleeding,  blistering,  purging,  &c. ;  and  when  there 
is  a  more  fixed  obstruction,  particularly  in  the  liver,  the 
cautious  use  of  mercury  will  be  most  iikely  to  avail. 

Febris  lactea.  Milk  fever,  which  is  mostly  of  the 
synochus-type  attended  with  much  irregularityof  mind, 
and  nervousness. 

Fkbris  lenta.     See  Febris  nervosa. 

Febris  lknticularis.  A  fever,  either  typhus  or 
synochus,  attended  by  an  eruption  like  small  lentils. 

Fkbris  maligna.     See  Typhus. 

Fkbris  miliaris.     See  Miliaria. 

Febris  morbillosa.    See  Ricbeola. 

Fkbris  nervosa.  Febris  lenta  nervosa.  The  ner- 
vous fever.  A  variety  of  the  typhus  mitior  of  Cullen, 
but  by  many  considered  as  a  distinct  disease.  It  mosl  I  v 
begins  with  loss  of  appetite,  increased  heat  and  ver- 
tigo; to  which  succeed  nausea,  vomiting,  great  lan- 
guor, and  pain  in  the  head,  which  is  variously  described, 
by  some  like  cold  water  pouring  over  the  top,  by  others 
a  sense  of  weight.  The  pulse,  before  little  increased, 
now  becomes  quick,  febrile,  and  tremulous;  the  tongue 
is  covered  with  a  white  crust,  and  there  is  great  anxiety 
about  the  pracordia.  Towards  the  seventh  or  eighth 
day,  the  vertigo  is  increased,  and  tinnitus  aurium, 
cophosis,  delirium,  and  a  dry  and  tremulous  tongue, 
take  place.  The  disease  mostly  terminates  about  the 
fourteenth  or  twentieth  day.    See  Typhus. 

Fi.-urtis  nosocomiorum.  The  fever  of  hospitals, 
mostly  the  typhus  gravior. 

Fkbris  palustris.     The  marsh  fever 

Febris  pestilens.    See  Peslis. 

Febris  petechialis.    See  Typhus. 

Febris  putrida.     See  Typhus. 

Fkbris  remittens.  A  remittent  fever:  a  feverwith 
strong  exacerbations,  which  approach  in  some  cases  to 
the  nature  of  a  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent,  and  which 
follow  each  other  so  closely  as  to  leave  very  little  time 
between.  In  some,  there  is  a  great  secretion  of  bile, 
when  it  is  railed  a  bilious  remittent ;  in  others,  there  is 
great  putrescency,  when  it  is  termed  aputrid  remittent, 
and  so  on. 

Febris  scarlatina.     See  Scarlatina. 

Febris  synocha.    See  Synocha. 

Febris  typiiodes.     See  Typhus. 

Fkbris  urticaria.     See  Urticaria. 

Febris  variolosa.    See  Variola. 

Febris  vesiculosa.     See  Erysipelas. 

FF/CULA.     See  Faicula. 

FECUNDATION.     See  Generation. 

FEL.    See  Bile. 

Fkl  natur*.    See  Jiloes. 

FEL-WORT.  So  called  from  its  bitter  taste,  like 
bile.     See  Oentiana. 

Felli'culus.    The  gall-bladder. 

Felli'flua  passio.     See  Cholera. 

Felon.     See  Paronychia. 

FELSPAR.  An  important  mineral  genus,  distributed 
by  Jameson  into  lour  species :  prismatic  felspar;  pyra- 
midal felspar;  pi ismato-pyramidal felspar;  rhombdidal 
felspar. 

1.  The  prismatic  felspar  has  nine  sub-species, 

a.  Adularia. 

b.  01  assy  felspar. 

c.  Ire  spar. 

d.  Common  felspar. 

e.  Labradore  felspar. 
/.  Compact  felspar. 

C.  Clink-stone. 
.  Earthy  common  spar. 
i.   Porcelain  earth. 

2.  Pyramidal  felspar.  This  embraces  the  scapolite 
and  elnolite. 

3.  Pristualo-pyramidal  felspar.     See  Meionitc. 

4.  RMmboldal  felspar.  SeeJVepheline.  Chiastolite 
and  sodalite  have  also  been  annexed  to  this  species. 

[Fesite.    Blue  felspar  of  Stiria.     A.] 

Fe'men.  {Quasi  frrimni  ;  from /fro,  to  bear:  so 
called  because  it  is  the  chief  support  of  the  body.) 
The  thigh. 
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FEMINEUS.  A  flower  is  termed  a  female,  which  is 
furnished  with  the  pistillum,  and  not  with  the  stamina ; 
the  pistil  being  considered  as  the  female  generative 
organ. 

FEMORAL.  {Femoralis;  from  femur,  the  thigh.) 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  thigh. 

Femora'lis  arteria.  A  continuation  of  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  along  the  thigh,  from  Poupart's  ligament  to 
the  ham. 

FE'MORIS  OS.  The  thigh-bone.  A  long  cylindri- 
cal bone,  situated  between  the  pelvis  and  tibia.  Its 
upper  extremity  affords  tliree  considerable  processes; 
these  are,  the  head,  the  trochanter  major,  and  trochan- 
ter minor.  The  head,  which  forms  about  two-thirds 
of  a  sphere,  is  turned  inwards,  and  is  received  into  the 
acetabulum  of  the  os  innominatum,  with  which  it  is 
articulated  by  enarthrosis.  It  is  covered  by  a  cartilage, 
which  is  thick  in  its  middle  part,  and  thin  at  il 
but  which  is  wanting  in  its  lower  internal  part,  where  a 
round  spongy  fossa  is  observable,  to  which  the  strong 
ligament,  usually,  though  improperly,  called  the  round 
one,  is  attached.  This  ligament  is  about  an  Inch  in 
length,  flattish,  and  of  a  triangular  shape,  having  its 
narrow  extremity  attached  to  the  fossa  just  described, 
while  its  broader  end  is  fixed  obliquely  to  the  rough 
surface  near  the  inner  and  anterior  edge  of  the  ace- 
tabulum of  the  os  innominatum,  so  that  it  appears 
shorter  internally  and  anteriorly,  than  it  does  externally 
and  posteriorly. 

The  head  of  the  os  femoris  is  supported  obliquely, 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  bone,  by  a  smaller  part, 
called  the  cervix,  or  neck,  which,  in  the  generality  of 
subjects,  is  about  an  inch  in  length.  At  its  basis  we 
observe  two  oblique  ridges,  which  extend  from  the  tro- 
chanter major  to  the  trochanter  minor.  Of  these 
ridges,  the  posterior  one  is  the  most  prominent.  Around 
this  neck  is  attached  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint, 
which  likewise  adheres  to  the  edge  of  the  cotyloid  ca- 
vity, and  is  strengthened  anteriorly  by  many  strong 
ligamentous  fibres,  which  begin  from  the  lower  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  ilium,  and  spreading  broader  as  they 
descend,  adhere  to  the  capsular  ligament,  and  are 
attached  to  the  anterior  oblique  ridge  at  the  bottom  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur.  Posteriorly  and  externally,  from 
the  basis  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  a  large  unequal  pro- 
tuberance stands  out,  which  is  the  trochanter  major. 
The  upper  edge  of  this  process  is  sharp  and  pointed 
posteriorly,  but  is  more  obtuse  anteriorly.  A  part  of  it  * 
is  rough  ami  unequal,  for  the  insertion  of  the  muscles  ; 
the  res)  is  smooth, and  covered  with  a  thin  cartilaginous 
crust,  between  which  and  the  tendon  of  the  gluteus 
maximus  that  slides  over  it:  a  large  bursa  mucosa  if 
interposed:  Anteriorly,  at.  the  root  of  this  process,  and 
immediately  below  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  is  a  small 
process  called  trochanter  minor.  Its  basis  is  nearly 
triangular,  having  its  two  upper  angles  turned  towards 
the  head  of  the  femur  and  the  great  trochanter,  while 
its  lower  angle  is  placed  towards  the  body  of  the  bone. 
Its  summit  is  rough  and  rounded.  These  two  pro 
cesses  have  gotten  the  name  of  trochanters,  from  the 
muscles  that  are  inserted  into  them  being  the  principal 
instruments  of  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  thigh.  Jm 
mediately  below  these  two  processes  the  body  of  the 
bone  may  be  said  lo  begin.  It  is  smooth  and  convex 
before,  but  is  made  hollow  behind  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles.  In  the  middle  of  this  posterior  concave  sur- 
face is  observed  a  rouuh  ridge,  called  Uvea  aspera, 
which  seems  to  originate  from  the  trochanters,  and  ex- 
tending dou  awards,  divide?  at  length  into  two  branches, 
which  terminate  in  the  tuberosities  near  the  condyles. 
At  the  upper  part  of  It,  blood-vessels  pass  to  the  internal 
substance  of  the  bone  by  a  hole  that  runs  obliquely 
upwards. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  os  femoris  is  larger  than 
the  upper  one,  and  somewhat  flattened,  so  as  to  form 
two  surfaces,  of  which  the  anterior  one  is  broad  and 
convex  and  the  posterior  one  narrower  and  slightly 
concave.  Thisend  of  the  bone  terminates  in  two  large 
protuberances,  called  condyles,  which  are  united  be- 
fore so  as  to  form  a  pulley,  but  are  separated  behimj 
by  a  considerable  cavity,  in  which  the  crural  vessels 
and  nerves  are  placed  secure  from  the  compression  to 
which  thev  would  otherwise  be  exposed  in  the  action 
of  bending  the  leg.  Of  these  two  condyles,  the  ex- 
ternal one  is  the  largest ;  and  when  the  bone  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  and  placed  perpen- 
dicularly, the  internal  condyle  projects  less  forwards, 
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and  descends  nearly  three-tenths  of  an  inch  lower 
than  the  external  one  ;  but  in  its  natural  situation,  the 
bone  ia  placed  obliquely,  so  that  both  condyles  are 
then  nearly  on  a  level  wilh  each  other.  At  the  side 
of  each  condyle,  externally,  there  is  a  tuberosity,  the 
situation  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  thi 
of  the  os  humeri.  The  two  branches  of  the  liuea  as- 
pera  terminate  in  these  tuberosities,  which  are  rough, 
and  serve  for  attachment  of  ligaments  and  muscles. 

FE'MUR.     (Femur,  moris.  n.)     The  thigh. 

FENE'STRA.  {From  <paivu,  quasi  pha-nestra.)  A 
window,  entry,  or  hole. 

Fenestra  ovalis.  An  oblong  or  elliptical  foramen, 
between  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  the  vestibu- 
luin  of  the  ear.    It  is  shut  by  the  stapes. 

Fenestra  rotinda.  A  round  foramen,  leading 
from  the  tympanum  to  the  cochlea  of  the  ear.  It  is  co- 
vered by  a  membrane  in  the  fresh  subject. 

FENNEL.     See  Anethum  faniculwm. 

Fennel,  hog's.     See  Peucedumuii. 

FE'NL'GKEEK.     See  Trigonella  fanum  grcee.um. 

FE'RLNE.  [Ferinus,  savage  or  brutal.)  A  term 
occasionally  applied  to  any  malignant  or  noxious  dis- 
ease. 

FERMENTATION.  (Fcrmenlatio,  onis.f.;  from 
fn-mento,  to  ferment.)  When  aqueous  combinations 
of  vegetable  or  animal  substances  are  exposed  to  ordi- 
nary atmospherical  temperatures,  tbey  speedily  under- 
go spontaneous  changes,  to  which  the  generic  term  of 
fermentation  has  been  given.  There  are  several  cir- 
cumstances required  in  order  that  fermentation  may 
proceed  I  such  are,  1.  A  certain  degree  of  fluidity  : 
thus,  dry  substances  do  not  ferment  at  all.  2.  A  cer- 
tain degree  of  heat.  3.  The  contact  of  air.  Chemists, 
alter  Uoerhaave,  have  distinguished  three  kinds  of 
fermentation. 

1.  The  vinous  or  spirituous,  which  affords  ardent 
spirit. 

2.  The  acetous,  which  affords  vinegar,  or  acetic  acid. 

3.  The  putrid  fermentation,  or  putrefaction,  which 
produces  volatile  alkali. 

I.  The  conditions  necessary  for  vinous  fermentation 
are:  1.  A  saccharine  mucilage.  2.  A  degree  of  flu- 
idity slightly  viscid.  3.  A  degree  of  heat  between  55' 
and  05  of  Fahrenheit.  4.  A  large  mass,  in  which  a 
rapid  commotion  may  be  excited.  When  these  four 
conditions  are  united,  the  vinous  fermentation  takes 
place,  and  is  known  by  the  following  characteristic 
phenomena:  1.  An  intestine  motion  takes  place.  2 
The  bulk  of  the  mixture  then  becomes  augmented.  3. 
The  transparency  of  the  fluid  is  diminished  by  opaque 
filaments.  4.  Heat  is  generated.  5.  The  solid  parts 
mixed  with  the  liquor  rise  and  float  in  consequence  of 
the  disengagement  of  elastic  fluid.  6.  A  large  quan 
tity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disengaged  in  bubbles.  All 
these  phenomena  gradually  cease  in  proportion  as  the 
liquor  loses  iis  sweet  and  miid  taste,  and  it  becomes 
brisk,  penetrating,  and  capable  of  producing  intoxica- 
tion. In  this  manner,  wine,  beer,  cider,&c.  are  made. 
All  bodies  which  have  undergone  the  spirituous  fer- 
mentation are  capable  of  passing  on  to  the  acid  fer- 
mentation; but  although  it  is  probable  that  the  acid 
fermentation  never  takes  place  before  the  body  has 
gone  through  the  spirituous  fermentation,  yet  the  du- 
ration of  the  first  is  frequently  so  short  and  impercep- 
tible, that  it  cannot  be  ascertained.  Besides  the  bodies 
which  are  proper  for  spirituous  fermentation,  this  class 
includes  all  sorts  of  fiecula  boiled  in  water. 

II.  The  conditions  required  for  the  acid  fermenta- 
tion are,  1.  A  heat  from  70  to  85  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit. 2.  A  certain  degree  of  liquidity.  3.  The  pre- 
sence of  atmospheric  air.  4.  A  moderate  quantity  of 
fermentable  matter.  The  phenomena  which  accom- 
pany this  fermentation,  arc  an  intestine  motion,  and  a 
considerable  absorption  of  air.  The  transparent  liquor 
becomes  turbid,  but  regains  its  limpidity  when  fermen- 
tation is  over.  The  fermented  liquor  now  consists,  in 
a  great  measure,  of  a  peculiar  acid,  called  the  acetic 
acid,  or  vinegar.  Not  a  vestige  of  spirit  remains,  it  be- 
ing entirely  decomposed,  but  the  greater  the  quantity 
of  spirit  In  the  liquor,  previous  to  the  fermentation, 
the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  true  vinegar  ob- 
tained. As  the  ultimate  constituents  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon;  and  of  animal 
matter,  the  same  three  principles  with  azote,  we  can 
readily  understand  that  all  the  products  of  fermenta- 
tion must  be  merely  new  compounds  of  these  three  or 
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four  ultimate  constituents.  Accordingly,  100  parts  of 
real  vinegar,  or  acetic  acid,  are  resolvable,  by  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenard's  analysis,  into  50.224  carbon  -f 
40  011  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  as  they  exist  in  water, 
-f-  3  803  oxygen  in  excess.  In  like  manner,  wines  arc 
all  resolvable  into  the  same  ultimate  components,  in 
proportions  somewhat  different.  The  aeriform  1 1 
of  putrefactive  fermentation  are  in  like  manner  found 
to  be,  hydrogen,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  azote,  variously 
combined,  and  associated  with  minute  quantities  of 
sulphur  and  phosphorus.  The  residuary  matter  con- 
sists of  the  same  principles,  mixed  with  the  saline  and 
earthv  parts  of  animal  bodies. 

Lavoisier  was  the  first  philosopher  who  instituted, 
on  right  principles,  a  series  of  experiments  to  investi- 
gate the  phenomena  of  fermentation,  and  they  were 
so  judiciously  contrived,  and  so  accurately  conducted, 
as  to  give  results  comparable  to  those  derived  trom  tho 
more  rigid  methods  of  the  present  day.  Since  then, 
Thenaid  and  Gay  Lussac  have  each  contributed  most 
important  researches.  By  the  labours  of  these  three 
illustrious  chemists,  those  material  metamorphoses, 
formerly  quite  mysterious,  seem  susceptible  ol  a  satis- 
factory explanation. 

As  sugar  is  a  substance  of  uniform  and  determinate 
composition,  it  has  been  made  choice  of  for  determining 
the  changes  which  arise  whim  its  solution  is  fermented 
into  wine  or  alkohol.  Lavoisier  justly  regarded  it  as 
a  true  vegetable  oxide,  and  stated  its  constituents  to 
be,  8  hvdrogen,  28  carbon,  and  64  oxygen,  in  100  parts. 
By  two  different  analyses  of  Berzelius,  we  have, 

Hydrogen 6.802        6.891 

Carbon 44.115      42.704 

Oxygen 49.083      50.405 

100.000    100.000 

Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard's  analysis  gives, 

Hy«>ogen JH5  |  57-53  water, 

Oxygen 50.03  \ 

Carbon 42.47    42.47 

100.00  100.00 

It  has  been  said,  that  sugar  requires  to  be  dissolved 
in  at  least  4  parts  of  water,  and  to  be  mixed  with  some 
yeet,  to  cause  its  fermentation  to  commence.  But  this 
is  a  mistake.  Syrup  stronger  than  the  above  will  fer- 
ment in  warm  weather,  without  addition.  If  the  tem- 
perature he  low,  the  syrup  weak,  and  no  yest  added, 
acetous  fermentation  alone  will  take  place.  To  de- 
termine the  vinous,  therefore,  we  must  mix  certain 
proportions  of  saccharine  matter,  water,  and  yest,  and 
place  them  in  a  proper  temperature. 

To  observe  the  chemical  changes  which  occur,  we 
must  dissolve  4  or  5  parts  of  pure  sugar  in  20  parts  of 
water,  put  the  solution  into  a  matrass,  and  add  1  part 
of  yest.  Into  the  mouth  of  the  matrass  a  glass  tube 
must  be  luted,  which  is  recurved,  so  as  to  dip  into  the 
mercury  of  a  pneumatic  trough.  If  the  apparatus  be 
now  placed  in  a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  80°,  we 
shall  speedily  observe  the  syrup  to  become  muddy,  and 
a  multitude  of  air  bubbles  to  form  all  around  the  fer- 
ment. These  unite,  and  attaching  themselves  to  par- 
ticles of  the  yest,  rise  along  with  it  to  the  surface, 
forming  a  stratum  of  froth.  The  yesty  matter  will 
then  disengage  itself  from  the  air,  fall  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  to  reacquire  buoyancy  a  second  time  by  at- 
tached air  bubbles,  and  thus  in  succession.  If  we  ope- 
rate on  3  or  4  ounces  of  sugar,  the  fermentation  will 
be  very  rapid  during  the  first  ten  or  twelve  hours;  it 
will  then  slacken,  and  terminate  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  At  this  period  the  matter  being  deposited  which 
disturbed  the  transparency  of  the  liquor,  this  will  be- 
come clear. 

The  following  changes  have  now  taken  place :  1. 
The  sugar  is  wholly,  and  the  yest  partially,  decom- 
posed. 2.  A  quantity  of  alkohol  and  carbonic  acid 
together  nearly  in  weight  to  the  sugar,  is  produced! 
3.  A  white  matter  is  formed,  composed  of  hydrogen' 
oxygen,  and  carbon,  equivalent  to  about  half  the  weight 
of  the  decomposed  ferment.  Thei  arbonic  acid  passes 
over  into  the  pneumatic  apparatus  ;  the  alkohol  may 
be  separated  from  the  vinous  liquid  by  distillation  and 
the  white  mutter  falls  down  to  the  bottom  of  the' ma- 
trass wilh  the  remainder  of  the  yest. 

The  quantity  of  yest  decomposed  is  very  small.    100 
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parts  of  sugar  require,  for  complete  decomposition, 
only  two  and  a  half  of  thai  substance,  supposed  to  be 
in  a  dry  state.  It  is  hence  very  probable,  that  the  fer- 
ment, which  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  lakes  a 
•"tie  Ol  it  trom  the  saccharine  particles,  l>v  a  part  of 
its  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  thus  the  equilibrium  be- 
ing broken  between  the  constituent  principles  of  the 
sugar,  these  so  react  on  each  other,  as  to  be  transform- 
ed into  alkohol  and  carbonic  acid.  If  we  consider 
the  composition  of  alkohol,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty 
in  tracing  the  steps  of  this  transformation. 

Neglecting  the  minute  products  which  the  yest  fur- 
nishes, in  the  act  of -fermentation,  let  us  regard  only 
the  alkohol  and  carbonic  acid.  We  shall  then  see,  on 
comparing  the  composition  of  sugar  to  that  of  alkohol, 
that  to  transform  sugar  into  alkohol,  we  must  with- 
draw from  it  one  volume  of  vapour  of  carbon,  and 
one  volume  of  oxygen,  which  form  by  their  union  one 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Finally,  lei  us  reduce 
the  volumes  into  weights,  we  shall  find,  that  100  parts 
of  sugar  ought  to  be  converted,  during  fermentation, 
into  51.55  of  alkohol,  and  48.45  of  carbonic  acid. 

When  it  is  required  to  preserve  fermented  liquors  in 
the  state  produced  by  the  first  stage  of  fermentation,  it 
is  usual  to  put  them  into  casks  before  the  vinous  pro- 
cess is  completely  ended  ;  and  in  these  closed  vessels  a 
change  very  slowly  continues  to  be  made  for  many 
months,  and  perhaps  for  some  years. 

But  if  the  fermentative  process  be  suffered  to  proceed 
in  open  vessels,  more  especially  if  the  temperature  be 
raised  to  90  degrees,  the  acetous  fermentation  comes 
on.  In  this,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  absorbed ; 
and  the  more  speedily  in  proportion  as  the  surfaces  of 
the  liquor  are  often  changed  by  lading  it  from  one  ves- 
sel to  another.  The  usual  method  consists  in  exposing 
the  fermented  liquor  to  the  air  in  open  casks,  the  bung- 
hole  of  which  is  covered  with  a  tile  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  the  rain.  By  the  absorption  of  oxygen  which 
takes  place,  the  inflammable  spirit  becomes  converted 
into  an  acid.  If  the  liquid  be  then  exposed  to  distilla- 
tion, pure  vinegar  comes  over  instead  of  ardent  spirit. 

III.  When  the  spontaneous  decomposition  is  suffered 
to  proceed  beyond  the  acetous  process,  the  vinegar  he- 
comes  viscid  and  foul ;  air  is  emitted  with  an  offensive 
smell;  volatile  alkali  flies  off;  an  earthy  sediment  is 
deposited;  and  the  remaining  liquid,  if  any,  is  mere 
water.  This  is  the  putrefactive  process.  See  also 
]'n  In  faction. 

FERME'NTUM.  (Quasi  fervimentum,  from  fervco, 
to  work.)     Yest. 

Fermentum  CKREvist*.  Yest ;  Barm;  the  scum 
which  collects  on  beer  while  fermenting,  and  has  the 
property  of  exciting  that  process  in  various  other  sub- 
stances. Medicinally  it  is  antiseptic  and  tonic;  and 
lias  been  found  useful  internally  in  the  cure  of  typhus 
fever  attended  with  an  obvious  tendency  to  putrefac- 
tion in  the  system  with  petechia?,  vibices,  and  the  like  : 
the  best  way  to  administer  it,  is  to  mix  a  fluid  ounce 
with  seven  of  strong  beer,  and  give  three  table  spoon- 
fuls to  an  adult  every  three  or  four  hours.  Externally, 
it  is  used  in  the  fermenting  cataplasm. 

FERN.     See  Filix  and  Poiypodiunu 

Fern,  male.     See  Polydodium  Jilix  mas. 

Fern,  female.     See  Ptcris  aquilina. 

FERiN'EL,  John-,  was  born  at  Olaremoilt,  near  the 
end  of  the  15th  century.  He  went  at  the  age  of  19  to 
prosecute  his  studies  at  Paris,  and  distinguished  him- 
self, so  much,  that,  after  taking  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  dialectics  in  his 
college.  His  application  then  became  intense,  till  a 
quartan  ague  obliged  him  to  seek  his  native  air:  and 
on  his  return  to  Paris,  he  determined  on  the  medical 
profession,  and  taught  philosophy  for  his  support,  till 
in  1530,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree.  Soon  after  he 
married,  and  speedily  got  into  extensive  practice  ;  and 
at  length  was  made  physician  to  the  Dauphin,  who 
afterward  became  Henry  II.  He  was  obliged  to  ac- 
company that  monarch  in  his  campaigns,  yet  he  still, 
though  at  the  age  of  sixty,  seldom  passed  a  day  with- 
out writing.  But  in  1558,  having  lost  his  wile  of  a 
fe\  er,  he  did  not  loim  survive  her.  His  works  are  nu- 
merous on  philosophical,  as  well  as  medical  subjects: 
of  the  latter,  the  most  esteemed  were  his  "  Medicina," 
dedicated  to  Henry  II.,  and  a  posthumous  treatise  on 
fever*. 

Ferramk'ntum.    An  instrument  made  of  iron. 

FERRO-CHYAZIC   ACID.    Aci4*m  fsrro-ehyazi- 
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cum  ,  chyaiicum,  from  the  initial  letters  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  azote.)  An  acid  obtained  by  Porrett  by 
adding  to  a  solution  of  ferro-cyanite  of  barytes,  sul- 
phuric acid  just  enough  to  precipitate  the  barytes.  It 
has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  no  smell,  and  is  decomposed 
by  gentle  heat  or  strong  light,  in  which  case  hydrocy- 
anic acid  is  formed,  and  while  hydrocyanite  of  iron  is 
deposited,  which  becomes  blue  by  exposure. 

FERRO-CYANATE.  A  compound  of  ferro-prus- 
sic  acid  with  salifiable  bases. 

FERRO-CYANIC  ACID.     See  Fcrro-prussic  acid, 

FERRO-PRUSSIC  ACID.  Jlcidum  ferro-prussi- 
eum.  Jlcidum  ferro-cyanicum.  Into  a  solution  of  the 
amber-coloured  crystals,  usually  called  prussiales  of 
potassa,  pour  hydro-sulphuret  of  barytes,  as  long  as 
any  precipitate  falls.  Throw  the  whole  on  a  filter, 
and  wash  the  precipitate  with  cold  water.  Dry  it  -  and 
haying  dissolved  100  parts  in  cold  water,  add  gradually 
thirty  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  agitate  the  mix- 
ture, and  set  it  aside  to  repose.  The  supernatant  li- 
quid is  ferro-prussic  acid,  called  by  Porrett,  who  had 
the  merit  of  discovering  it,  ferruretted  chyazic  acid. 

It  has  a  pale  lemon-yellow  colour,  but  no  smell. 
Heat  and  light  decompose  it.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  then 
formed,  and  white  ferro-prussiate  of  iron,  which  soon 
becomes  blue.  Its  affinity  for  the  bases  enables  it  to 
displace  acetic  acid,  without  heat,  from  tile  acetates, 
and  to  form  lerro-prussiates. 

FERRUM.  (Ferrum,  i.  neut.;  the  etymology  un- 
certain.)    Iron.    See  Iron. 

Ferrum  ammoniatum.  Ammoniated  iron;  for- 
merly known  by  the  names  of  fiores  marliales  ;  flores 
salts  ammoniaci  martiales ;  ens  mortis;  ens  veneris 
Boylei ;  sal  martin  muriaticum  sublimatum,  and 
lately  by  the  title  of  ferrum  ammoniaeale.  Take  of 
subcarbunate  of  iron,  muriate  of  ammonia,  of  each  a 
pound.  Mix  them  intimately, and  sublime  by  imme- 
diate exposure  to  a  strong  fire;  lastly,  reduce  the  sub- 
limed ammoniated  iron  to  powder.  This  prepara- 
tion is  astringent  and  deobstruent,  in  doses  from  three 
to  fifteen  grains,  or  more,  in  the  form  of  bolus  or  pills, 
prepared  with  some  gum.  It  is  exhibited  in  mostcases 
of  debility,  in  chlorosis,  asthenia,  menorrhagia,  inter- 
mittent fevers,  &c.  This  or  some  other  strong  prepa- 
ration of  iron,  as  the  Tinct.  ferri  muriatis,  Mr.  Cline  is 
wont  to  recommend  in  schirrhous  affections  of  the 
breast.     See  Tinctura  ferri  amrrutniati. 

Ferrum  t.vrtarizatum.  Tartarized  iron.  A  tar- 
trate of  potassa  and  iron;  formerly  called  tartar  us 
chalybeatus  ;  mars  solubilis  ;  ferrum  potabile.  Take 
of  iron,  a  pound  ;  supertartrate  of  potassa,  powdered, 
two  pounds  ;  water,  a  pint.  Rub  diem  together ;  and 
expose  them  to  the  air  in  a  broad  glass  vessel  for  eight 
days,  then  dry  the  residue  in  a  sand  bath,  and  reduce  it 
to  a  very  fine  powder.  Add  to  this  powder  a  pint 
more  water,  and  expose  it  for  eight  days  longer,  then 
dry  it,  and  reduce  it  to  a  very  fine  powder.  Its  virtues 
are  astringent  and  tonic,  and  it  forms  in  solution  an 
excellent  tonic  fomentation  to  contusions,  lacerations, 
distortions,  &c.  Dose  from  ten  grains  to  half  a 
drachm. 

Ferri  alkamni  mqvor.  Solution  of  alkaline  iron. 
Take  of  iron,  two  drachms  and  a  half;  nitric  acid, 
two  fluid  ounces;  disilled  water,  six  fluid  ounces  ;  so- 
lution of  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  six  fluid  ounces. 
Having  mixed  the  acid  and  water,  pour  them  upon  the 
iron,  and  when  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  pour  off 
the  clear  acid  solution  ;  add  this  gradually,  and  at  in- 
tervals, to  the  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa, 
occasionally  shaking  it,  until  it  ha3  assumed  a  deep 
brown  red  colour,  and  no  further  effervescence  takes 
place.  Eastly,  set  it  by  for  six  hours,  and  pour  oft  the 
dear  solution.  This  preparation  was  first  described 
by  Stael,  and  called  tinctura  martis  alkalma,  and  is 
now  introduced  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  as  afford- 
ing a  combination  of  iron  distinct  from  any  other,  and 
often  applicable  to  practice.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm. 

Ferri  carbonas.     See  Fern  svbearbonas. 

Ferri  limatdra  purifioata.     Purified  iron  filings. 
These  possess  tonic,  astringent,  and  deobstruent  vir- 
tues and  are  calculated  to  relieve  chlorosis  and  other 
s  iii  which  si  eel  is  indicated,  where  acidity  in 
the  prims  viffi  abounds. 

Ferri  rubioo.     See  Ferri  subearbonas. 

Ferri  subcarbomas.  Ferri  carbonas ;  Femn 
pracipitaium,  formerly  called  chalybis  rubiga  prapa- 
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fata  and  ferri  rubigo.  Subcarbonate  of  iron.  Take 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  eight  ounces ;  subcarbonate  of  soda, 
six  ounces ;  boiling  water,  a  gallon.  Dissolve  the  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  subcarbonate  of  soda  separately, 
each  in  four  pints  of  water ;  then  mix  the  solutions 
together  and  set  it  by,  that  the  precipitated  powder 
may  subside  ;  then  having  poured  off  the  supernatant 
liquor,  wash  the  subcarbonate  of  iron  with  hot  water, 
and  dry  it  upon  bibulous  paper  in  a  gentle  heat,  li 
possesses  mild  corroborant  and  stimulating  properties, 
and  is  exhibited  with  success  in  leucorrhcea,  ataxia, 
asthenia,  chlorosis,  dyspepsia,  rachitis,  &c.  Dose 
from  two  to  ten  grains. 

Ferri  sulphas.  Sulphate  of  iron ;  formerly  callrd 
sal  martis,  vitriolum  martis,  vitriulum  frrri,  and  fer- 
rum  vitriolatum.  Green  vitriol.  Take  of  iron,  sulphu- 
ric acid,  of  each  by  weight,  eight  ounces;  water,  four 
pints.  Mix  together  the  sulphuric  acid  and  water  in  a 
glass  vessel,  and  add  thereto  the  Iron;  then  after  the 
effervescence  has  ceased,  filter  the  solution  through 
paper,  and  evaporate  it  until  crystals  form  as  it  cools. 
Having  poured  away  the  water,  dry  these  upon  bibu- 
lous paper.  This  is"  an  excellent  preparation  of  iron, 
and  is  exhibited,  in  mat  y  diseases,  a^  a  styptic,  tonic, 
astringent,  and  anthelmintic.  Dose  from  one  grain  to 
five  grains. 

[Feerilitk.  Coaimoa  trap  of  Kitwan.  Amor- 
phous basalt  of  Cleavoland.  The  Fcrrilite,  and  per- 
iiaps  the  Mullen  stone  of  Kirvvau,  may  be  referred  to 
this  variety  of  basalt.     A.l 

FERRURETTED  CHYAZ1C  ACID.     See  Ferro- 
pntssic  acid. 
Fkrs/e.    The  measles. 
Fertile  flower.    See  Flos. 

FE'RULA.    The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaan  system.     Class Pcntandria;  Order,  Digynia. 
Ferula  africana  galbanifer.v.    The  galbanum 
plant.     See  Bubon  galbanum. 

Ferula  assafostiua.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
assafcetida  plant.  AssafaUida.  Hingiseh  of  the  Per- 
sians. Altiht  of  the  Arabians.  By  some  thought  to 
be  the  ctXiptov,  vel  ovos  ci^Qiov  of  Dioscorides,  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  Hippocrates.  Laser  et  lascrpitium  of 
the  Latins.  Ferula  assafalida — foliis  alternaliin  si- 
nuatis,  obtusis,o(  Linnajus.  This  plant,  which  affords 
us  the  assafcetida  of  the  shops,  grows  plentifully  on  the 
mountains  in  the  provinces  of  Chorassan  and  Laar,.iu 
Persia. 

The  process  of  obtaining  it  is  as  follows :  the  earth 
is  cleared  away  from  the  top  of  the  roots  of  the  oldest 
plants ;  the  leaves  and  stalks  arc  then  twisted  away, 
and  made  into  a  covering,  to  screen  the  root  from  the 
sun ;  in  this  state  the  root  is  left  for  forty  days,  when 
the  covering  is  removed,  and  the  top  of  the  root  cut 
off  transversely ;  it  is  then  screened  again  from  the 
sun  for  forty-eight  hours,  when  the  juice  it  exudes  is 
scraped  off,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  to  harden.  A  se- 
cond transverse  section  of  the  root  is  made,  anil  the 
exudation  suffered  to  continue  for  forty-eight  hours, 
and  then  scraped  off.  In  this  manner  it  is  eight  times 
repeatedly  collected  in  a  period  of  six  weeks.  The 
juice  thus  obtained  has  a  bitter,  acrid,  pungent  taste, 
nnd  is  well  known  by  its  peculiar  nauseous  smell,  the 
strength  of  which  is  the  surest  test  of  its  goodness. 
This  odour  is  extremely  volatile,  and  of  course  the 
drug  loses  much  of  its  efficacy  by  keeping.  It  is 
Drought  to  us  in  large  irregular  masses,  composed  of 
various  little  shining  lumps,  or  grains,  which  are  partly 
of  a  whitish  colour,  partly  reddish,  and  partly  of  a 
violet  hue.  Those  masses  are  accounted  the  best  which 
are  clear,  of  a  pale  reddish  colour,  and  variegated 
with  a  great  number  of  elegant  white  tears.  This 
concrete  juice  consists  of  two-thirds  of  gum,  and  one- 
third  of  resin  and  volatile  oil,  in  which  its  taste  and 
smell  reside.  It  yields  all  its  virtues  to  alkohol.  Tri- 
turated with  water,  it  forms  a  milk-like  mixture,  the 
resin  being  diffused  by  the  medium  of  the  gum.  Dis- 
tilled with  water,  it  affords  a  small  quantity  of  essen- 
tial oil.  It  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  fanid  gums, 
and  is  a  most  valuable  remedy.  It  is  most  commonly 
employed  in  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  some  symp- 
toms of  dyspepsia,  flatulent  colics,  and  in  most  of 
thooe  diseases  termed  nervous,  but  its  chief  use  is  de- 
rived from  its  antispasmodic  effects ;  and  it  is  thought 
to  be  the  most  powerful  remedy  we  possess,  for  those 
peculiar  convulsive  and  spasmodic  affections,  which 
often  recur  in  the  first  of  these  diseases,  both  taken 
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into  the  stomach  and  in  the  way  of  enema.  It  is  also 
recommended  as  an  emmenagogue,  anthelmintic,  anti- 
asthmatic, and  anodyne.  Dr.  C'ullen  prefers  it  as  an 
expectorant  to  gum  ammoniacum.  Where  we  wish  it 
to  act  immediately  as  an  antispasmodic,  it  should  be 
used  in  a  fluid  form,  as  that  of  tincture,  from  half  a 
drachm  to  two  drachms.  When  given  in  the  form  of  a 
pill  or  triturated  with  water,  its  usual  dose  is  from  five 
to  twenty  grains.  When  in  the  form  of  enema,  one  or 
two  drachms  are  to  be  diffused  in  eight  ounces  of  warm 
milk  or  water;  It  is  sometimes  applied  externally  as  a 
plaster  and  stimulating  remedy,  in  hysteria,  &c. 

Ferula  minor.  All-heal  of  iEsculapius.  This 
plant  Is  said  to  be  detergent. 

Fer'i  i.a'cca.     See  Bubon  galbanum. 

FEVER.     SecSWris. 

FEVERFEW.     See  Matricaria. 

FI'BER.  (From  fiber,  extreme,  because  it  resides 
in  the  extremities  of  lakes  and  rivers.)  The  beaver. 
See  Castor  fiber. 

FIBRE.  Fibra.  A  very  simple  filament.  It  is 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  nature  and  arrangements 
of  the  fibres  that  the  structure  of  the  several  parts  of 
animals  and  vegetables  differ :  hence  the  barks,  woods, 
leaves,  &c.  of  vegetables,  and  the  cellular  structure, 
membranes,  muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  and,  in  short, 
every  part  of  the  body,  has  its  fibres  variously  consti- 
tuted and  arranged,  so  as  to  form  these  different  parts. 

Fibre  muscular.     See  Muscular  fibre. 

FIBRIL.  (Fibrila,  diminutive  of  fibra.)  A  small 
thread-like  fibre  :  applied  to  the  little  roots  which  are 
given  off  from  radicles. 

FIBRIN.  "A  peculiar  organic  compound  found 
both  in  vegetables  and  animals.  Vauquclin  discovered 
it  in  the  juice  of  the  papaw-tree.  It  is  a  soft  solid,  of 
a  greasy  appearance,  insoluble  in  water,  which  softens 
in  the  air,  becoming  viscid,  brown,  and  semi-transpa- 
rent. On  hot  coals  it  melts,  throws  out  greasy  drops, 
crackles,  and  evolves  the  smoke  and  odour  of  roasting 
meat.  Fibrin  is  procured,  however,  in  its  most  cha- 
i  a<  tcristic  state  from  animal  matter.  It  exists  in  chyle; 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of  blood  ;  of  it,  the  chief 
part  of  muscular  flesh  is  formed  ;  and  hence  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  abundant  constituent  of  the  soft 
solids  of  animals. 

To  obtain  it,  we  may  beat  blood  as  it  issues  from 
the  veins  with  a  bundle  of  twigs.  Fibrin  soon  attaches 
itself  to  each«tem,  under  the  form  of  long  reddish  fila- 
ments, which  become  colourless  by  washing  them  with 
cold  water.  It  is  solid,  white,  insipid,  without  smell, 
denser  than  water,  and  incapable  of  affecting  the  hue 
of  litmus  or  violets.  When  moist  it  possesses  a  spe- 
cies of  elasticity ;  by  desiccation  it  becomes  yellowish, 
hard,  and  brittle.  By  distillation  we  can  extract  from 
it  much  carbonate  of  ammonia,  some  acetate,  a  foetid 
brown  oil,  and  gaseous  products ;  while  there  remains 
in  the  retort  a  very  luminous  charcoal,  very  brilliant, 
difficult  of  incineration,  which  leaves,  after  combus- 
tion, phosphate  of  lime,  a  little  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  of  soda. 

Cold  water  has  no  action  on  fibrin.  Treated  with 
boiling  water,  it  is  so  changed  as  to  lose  the  property 
of  softening  and  dissolving  in  acetic  acid.  The  liquor 
filtered  from  it,  yields  precipitates  with  infusion  of 
galls,  and  the  residue  is  white,  dry,  hard,  and  of  an 
agreeable  taste. 

When  kept  for  some  time  in  alkohol  of  0.810,  it  gives 
rise  to  an  adipocerous  matter,  having  a  strong  and 
disagreeable  odour.  This  matter  remains  dissolved  in 
the  alkohol,  and  may  be  precipitated  by  water.  Either 
makes  it  undergo  a  similar  alteration,  but  more  slowly. 
When  digested  in  weak  muriatic  acid,  it  evolves  a  lit- 
tle azote,  and  a  compound  is  formed,  hard,  horny,  and 
which,  washed  repeatedly  with  water,  is  transformed 
into  another  gelatinous  compound.  This  seems  to  be 
a  neutral  muriate,  soluble  in  hot  water ;  while  the  first 
is  an  acid  muriate,  insoluble  even  in  boiling  water. 
Sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  six  times  its  weight  of 
water,  has  similar  effects.  When  not  too  concentrated 
nitric  acid  has  a  very  different  action  on  fibrin.  For 
example,  when  its  sp.  gr.  is  1.25,  there  results  from  it 
at  first  a  disengagement  of  azote,  while  the  fibrin  be- 
comes covered  with  fat,  and  the  liquid  turns  yellow. 
By  digestion  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  whole  fibrin  is 
attacked,  and  converted  into  a  pulverulent  mass  of 
lemon-yellow  colour,  which  seems  to  be  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  fat  and  fibrin,  altered  and  intimately  coin- 
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Wned  with  tlic  malic  and  nitric  or  nitrous  acids.  In 
lact,  it  we  put  this  mass  on  a  filter,  and  wash  it  copi- 
ously with  water,  it  will  part  with  a  portion  of  its 
acut,  will  preserve  the  property  of  reddening  litmus, 
ana  will  Mike  an  orange  hue.  On  treating  it  after- 
ward with  boiling  alkohol,we  dissolve  the  fatty  mat- 
ter;  and  putting  the  remainder  in  contact  with  chalk 
and  water,  an  effervescence  will  be  occasioned  by  the 
escape  ot  carbonic  acid,  and  malate  or  nitrate  of  lime 
will  remain  in  solution. 

Concentrated  acetic  acid  renders  fibrin  soft  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  and  converts  it  by  the  aid  of  heat 
into  a  jelly,  which  is  soluble  in  hoi  water,  with  the  dis- 
engagement of  a  small  quantity  of  azote.  This  solu- 
tion is  colourless,  and  possesses  little  taste.  Evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  it  leaves  a  transparent  residue,  which 
reddens  litmus  paper,  and  which  cannot  be  dissolved 
even  in  boiling  water,  but  by  the  medium  of  more 
acetic  acid.  Sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  pre- 
cipitate the  animal  matter,  and  fi>rm  acid  combina 
lions.  Potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  effect  likewise  the 
precipitation  of  this  matter,  provided  we  do  not  use  too 
great  an  excess  of  alkali;  for  then  the  precipitated 
matter  would  be  redissolved.  Aqueous  potassa  and 
soda  gradually  dissolve  fibrin  in  the  cold,  without  oc- 
casioning any  perceptible  change  in  its  nature  ;  but 
with  heat  they  decompose  it,  giving  birth  to  a  quantity 
of  aminoniacal  gas,  and  other  usual  animal  products. 
Fibrin  does  not  putrefy  speedily  when  kept  io  water. 
It  shrinks  on  exposure  to  a  considerable  heat,  and 
emits  the  smell  of  burning  horn.  It  is  composed,  ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  Gay  JLussuc,  and  Thenard, 
of 

Carbon,  53.360 

Azote,  19.934 

Oxygen,  19.685  >  22.14  water. 

Hydrogen,  7.021  (    4.56  hydrogen. 

FIBROLITE.  A  crystallized  mineral  harder  than 
quartz,  of  a  white  or  gray  colour,  found  in  the  Car- 
nalic,  and  composed  of  alumina,  silica,  and  iron. 

FIBROSUS.  (From  fibre,  a  fibre.)  Fibrous.  A 
term  frequently  used  in  anatomy  to  express  the  texture 
of  parts.  In  botany,  its  meaning  is  the  same,  and  is 
applied  to  roots  and  other  parts,  as  those  of  grasses, 
&c. 

FI'BULA.  (Quasi  figilula;  from  figo,  to  fasten: 
so  named  because  it  joins  together  the  tibia  and  the 
muscles.)  A  long  bone  of  the  leg,  situated  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  tibia,  and  which  forms,  at  its  lower  end, 
the  outer  ankle.  Its  upper  extremity  is  formed  into  an 
irregular  head,  on  the  inside  of  which  is  a  slightly  con- 
cave articulating  surface,  which,  in  the  recent  subjects, 
is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  receives  the  circular  flat 
surface  under  the  edge  of  the  external  cavity  of  the 
tibia.  This  articulation  is  surrounded  by  a  capsular 
ligament,  which  is  farther  strengthened  by  other  strong 
ligamentous  fibres,  so  as  to  allow  only  a  small  motion 
backwards  and  forwards. — Externally,  the  head  of  the 
fibula  is  rough  and  protuberant,  serving  for  the  attach- 
ment of  ligaments,  and  for  the  insertion  of  the  biceps 
cruris  muscle. — Immediately  below  it,  on  its  inner  side, 
is  a  tubercle,  from  which  a  part  of  the  gastrocnemius 
interims  has  its  origin.  Immediately  below  this  head 
the  body  of  the  bone  begins.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
and  appears  as  if  it  were  slightly  twisted  at  each  end, 
in  a  different  direction.  It  is  likewise  a  little  curved 
inwards  and  forwards.  This  curvature  is  in  part 
owing  to  the  action  of  muscles;  and  in  part  perhaps  to 
the  carelessness  of  nurses. — Of  tHe  three  angles  of  the 
bone,  that  which  is  turned  towards  the  tibia  is  the 
most  prominent,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the 
interosseous  ligament,  which,  in  its  structure  and  uses, 
resembles  that  of  the  forearm,  and,  like  that,  is  a  little 
interrupted  above  and  below.  The  three  surfaces  of 
the  bone  are  varionsly  impressed  by  different  muscles. 
About  the  middle  of  tne  posterior  surface  is  observed 
a  passage  for  the  medullary  vessels,  slanting  down- 
wards. The  lower  end  of  the  fibula  is  formed  into  a 
spongy,  oblong  head,  externally  rough  and  convex,  in- 
ternally smooth  and  covered  with  a  thin  cartilage, 
where  it  is  received  by  the  external  triangular  depres- 
sion at  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia.  This  articulation, 
which  resembles  that  of  its  upper  extremity,  is  fur- 
nished with  a  capsular  ligament,  and  farther  strength- 
ened by  ligamentous  fibres,  which  are  stronger  and 
more  considerable  than  those  before  described.  They 
extend  from  the  tibia  to  the  fibula,  in  anobtiquedirec- 
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tlon,  and  are  more  easily  discernible  before  than  Be- 
hind. Below  this  the  fibula  is  lengthened  out,  so  u« 
to  form  a  considerable  process,  called  malleolus  exter 
nut.  or  the  outer  ankle.  It  is  smooth  and  covered 
with  cartilage  on  the  inside,  where  it  is  contiguous  to 
the  astragalus,  or  first  bone  of  the  foot.  At  the  lower 
and  inner  part  of  this  process,  there  is  a  spongy  cavity, 
filled  with  lat;  and  a  little  beyond  this,  posteriorly,  is 
a  cartilaginous  groove,  for  the  tendons  of  the  peroneus 
longus  and  peroneus  brcvis,  which  are  here  bound 
down  by  the  ligamentous  fibres  that  are  extended  over 
them. 

The  principal  uses  of  this  bone  seem  to  be,  to  afford 
origin  and  insertion  to  muscles,  ami  to  contribute  to 
the  articulation  of  the  leg  with  the  foot. 

FICA'RfA.  (From  ./feus,  a  fig;  so  called  from  its 
likeness.)     See  Ranunculus  ficaria. 

Fica'tio.  (From  ficus,  a  fig.)  A  tuberculous  dis- 
ease, near  the  anus  and  pudenda. 

FICOIDE'A.  Ficaidcs.  Resembling  a  fig.  A 
name  of  the  house-leek.    See  Sempervivum  tectoriam. 

FI'CUS.  1.  A  fleshy  substance  about  the  anus,  in 
figure  resembling  a  fig. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linniean 
system.  Class,  Pobjgamia;  Older,  Diaxia.  The  fig- 
tree. 

Ficus  carica.  The  systematic  name  of  the  fig- 
tree.  Carica;  Ficus;  Ficus  vulgaris;  Ficus  com- 
munis. Kvkti  of  the  Greeks.  Frencli  tigs  are,  when 
completely  ripe,  soft,  succulent,  and  easily  digested, 
unless  eaten  in  immoderate  quantities,  when  they  are 
apt  to  occasion  flatulency,  pain  of  the  bowels,  and 
diarrhoea.  The  dried  fruit,  which  is  sold  in  ourshops, 
is  pleasanter  to  the  taste,  and  more  wholesome  and 
nutritive.  They  are  directed  in  the  decoctum  hnrdei 
composition,  and  in  the  confectio  sennas.  Applied  ex- 
ternally, they  promote  the  suppuration  of  tumours; 
hence  they  have  a  place  in  maturating  cataplasms; 
and  are  very  convenient  to  apply  to  the  gums,  and, 
when  boiled  with  milk,  to  the  throat. 

Ficus  indica.    See  Lacca. 

Fiddle-shaped.    See  Leaf. 

Fidioina'lks.  (Fidicinalis,  sc.  musculus.)  See 
Lumbricales. 

FIENUS,  Thomas,  was  son  of  a  physician  of  Ant- 
werp, and  born  in  1567.  After  studying" at  Leyden  and 
Bologna,  he  was  invited,  at  the  age  of  26,  to  be  one  of 
the  medical  professors  at  Louvaine,  where  he  took  his 
degrees.  With  the  exception  of  one  year,  during  which 
he  attended  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  he  remained  in  that 
office  till  his  death  in  1631.  Besides  his  great  abilities 
in  medicine  and  surgery,  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  the  learned  languages, 
and  the  mathematics.  He  has  left  several  works :  the 
chief  of  which  is  termed  "Libri  Chirurgici  XII.," 
treating  of  the  principal  operations;  it  passed  through 
many  editions.  His  father,  John,  was  author  of  a  well- 
received  treatise,  "De  Flatibus." 

FIG.    See  Ficus  carica. 

FIGURESTONE.  Bildstein.  Agalmatolile.  A 
massive  mineral  of  a  gray  colour,  or  brown  flesh-red, 
and  sometimes  spotted,  or  with  blue  veins;  unctuous 
to  the  touch,  and  yielding  to  the  nail.  It  comes  from 
China,  cut  into  grotesque  figures.  It  differs  from  stea- 
tite in  wanting  the  magnesia.  It  is  also  found  in  Tran- 
sylvania, and  in  Wales. 

FIG  WORT.     See  Ranunculus  ficaria. 

FILA'GO.  (From  filum,  a  thread,  and  ago,  to  pro- 
duce or  have  to  do  with,  in  allusion  to  the  cottony  web 
connected  with  every  part  of  the  plant.)  Cud  or  cot- 
ton-weed ;  formerly  used  as  an  astringent. 

FILA'MENT.  (Filamentum ;  from  filum,  a  thread.) 
1.  A  term  applied  in  anatomy  to  a  small  thread-like 
portion  adhering  to  any  part,  and  frequently  synony- 
mous with  fibre.     See  Fibre. 

2.  The  stamen  of  a  flower  consists  of  the  filament, 
anther,  and  pollen.  The  filament  is  the  column  which 
supports  the  anther. 

From  its  figure  It  fa  called, 

1.  Capillary;  as  hi  riant  ago. 

2.  Filiform;  as  in  Scilla  maritima. 
3.'  Flat;  as  |*  ■■HI mm  repa. 

4.  Dilatat-,  spreading  laterally;  as  in  Ornithogalum 
umbellatine 

5.  Prdicrlt.itc,  affixed  transversely  to  a  little  stalk- 
ns  in  Salvia.  ' 

e.  Bifid,  having  two ;  as  in  StemeJia. 
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I.  Bifurccdj  as  in  Prunella. 

8.  Multifid;  asin  Carolina  prineeps. 

9.  Dentate;  as  in  /Rosmarinus  officinalis. 

10.  Nicked ;  as  in  Mliian  ccpa. 

II.  Lanceolate;  as  in  Ornitliogalumpyrenaicum. 

12.  Castrate,  the  fc.itb.er  naturally  wanting;  as  in 
Gratwla  officinalis. 

13.  Subulate;  as  in   Tulipa gesneriani. 
From  the  quiescence, 

1.  Barbate,  bearded;   as  in  Lycium. 

2.  Donate,  woolly;  as  in  ferbascum  thapsus. 

3.  Pilose;  as  in  Anthcricum  frutescens. 

4.  Gland-bearing;  as  in  Lauras  and  jiheum. 
From  its  direction, 

1.  Erect;  as  in  Tulipa  gesneriana. 

2.  Incurved;  curved  inward,  and  a  little  bent. 

3.  Declinate;  as  in  HemerocaUs  futra. 

4.  Connivent;  as  in  l'iiysults  alUkvngi. 
From  its  concretion, 

1.  Liberate,  free,  nowhere  adhering;  as  in  JVYeo- 
tiana  tabiuum. 

2.  Connate,  adhering  at  their  base  ;  as  in  Malva  syl- 
vestris,  and  Alcea  rosea. 

From  its  insertion, 

1.  Receptaculinc,  inserted  into  the  receptaculum ;  as 
in  Papaocr  eomniferum. 

2.  Coralline,  as  in  ycruascum  thapsus,  and  JYcrium 
oleander. 

3.  Calicine ;  as  in  Pyrus  mains,  and  Mespilus  ger- 
manica. 

4.  Stylinc;  as  in  the  Orchidcs. 

5.  Nectarine.;  as  in  Puncrattum  dcclinatum. 
From  its  length,  it  is  said  to  be  very  '»«,?,•  as  in 

Plantago  major:  very  short  ht  Jus  mi  num  and  Vinca: 
and  unequal,  some  long,  some  short;  as  in  Cheiranl/ius 
cheiri. 

FILARIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  intestinal 
worms. 

File'llum.  (From  filum,  a  thread;  because  it 
resembles  a  string.)  The  fraenum  of  the  penis  and 
tongue. 

Filk'tum.  (From  filum,  a  thread  ;  named  from  its 
string-like  appearance.)  The  frrenum  of  the  tongue 
and  penis. 

F1L1CES.  (Filix,  cis.  f. ;  from  filum,  a  thread.) 
Ferns.  One  of  the  families,  or  natural  tribe  into  which 
the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided.  They  are 
defined  plants  which  bear  their  flower  and  fruit  on  the 
back  of  the  leaf  or  stalk,  which  is  termed  frons. 

FILI'CULA.  (Dim.  of  filix,  fern;  a  small  sort  of 
fern:  or  from  filum,  a  thread,  which  it  resembles.) 
Common  maidenhair.  See  Adianthum  capillus  ve- 
neris. 

FILIFORMIS.  Filiform,  thread-like:  applied  to 
many  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables  from  their  re- 
semblance. 

FILIPE'NDULA.  (From  filum,  a  thread,  and  ptn- 
deo,  to  hang;  so  named  because  the  numerous  bulbs 
of  its  roots  hang,  as  it  were,  by  small  threads.)  See 
Spirwa  filipcndula. 

Filipendula  aquatica.  Water-dropwort ;  the 
CEnanthe  fislulosa  of  Liuiixus. 

FiLtus  ante  PaTREM.  Any  plant,  the  flower  of 
which  comes  out  before  the  leaf;  as  coltsfoot. 

Fi  LIX.  (From  filum,  a  thread  ;  so  called  from  its 
being  cut,  as  it  were,  in  slender  portions,  like  threads.) 
Fern.    See  Polypudium. 

Filix  aculeata.     See  Polypodium  aculcatum. 
Filix  Florida.    See  Osmunda  regalis. 
Filix  fcsmina.    See  Pleris  aijuiliua. 
Filix  mas.     See  Polypodium  filix  mas. 
FILTRA'TIGN.        (Filtratio ;     from    filtrum,    a 
strainer.)    An  operation,  by  means  of  which  a  fluid  is 
mechanically  separated  from  consistent  particles  mere- 
ly mixed  with  it.     It  does  not  differ  from  straining. 

An  apparatus  fitted  up  for  this  purpose  is  called  a 
filter.  The  form  of  this  is  various,  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  operator.  A  piece  of  tow,  or  wool, 
or  cotton,  stuffed  into  the  pipe  of  a  funnel,  will  prevent 
the  passage  of  grosser  particles,  arid  by  that  means 
render  the  fluid  clearer  which  comes  through.  Sponge 
is  still  more  effectual.  A  strip  of  linen  rag  wetted  and 
hung  over  the  side  of  a  vessel  containYug  a  fluid,  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  one  end  of  the  rag -may  be  im- 
mersed in  the  fluid,  and  the  other  end  m&y  remain 
without,  below  the  surface,  will  act  as  a  syplmu,  and 
carry  over  the  clearer  portion.  Linen  or  woollen  stuffs 
3"0 
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may  eltner  he  fastened  over  the  mouths  of  proper  ve»- 
Qzed  toa  frame,  like  a  sieve,  for  the  purpose  of 
tillering.  All  these  are  more  commonly  used  by  cooks 
and  apothecaries  than  by  philosophical  chemists,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  use  the  paper  called  cap  paper,  made 
up  without  size. 

As  the  filtration  of  considerable  quantities  of  fluid 
could  not  be  effected  at  once  without  breaking  the 
filter  of  paper,  it  is  found  requisite  to  use  a  linen  cloth, 
upon  which  the  paper  is  applied  and  supported. 

Precipitates  and  other  pulverulent  matters  are  col- 
lected more  speedily  by  filtration  than  by  subsidence. 
But  there  are  many  chemists  who  disclaim  the  use  of 
this  method,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  latter  only, 
which  is  certainly  more  accurate,  and  liable  to  no  ob- 
jection, where  the  powders  are. such  as  will  admit  of 
edulcoration  and  drying  in  the  open  air. 

Some  fluids,  as  turbid  water,  may  he  purified  by 
filtering  through  sand.  A  large  earthen  funnel,  or 
stone  bottle  with  the  bottom  beaten  out,  may  have  its 
neck  loosely  stopped  with  small  stones,  over  which 
smaller  may  be  placed,  supporting  layers  of  gravel  in- 
creasing  in  fineness,  and  lastly  covered  to  the  depth 
of  a  few  inches  with  fine  sand  all  thoroughly  cleansed 
by  washing.  This  apparatus  is  superior  to  a  filtering 
stone,  as  it  will  cleanse  water  in  large  quantities,  and 
may  readily  be-  renewed  when  the  passage  is  ob- 
structed, by  taking  out  and  washing  the  upper  stratum 
of  sand. 

A  tiller  for  corrosive  liquors  may  be  constructed,  on 
the  same  principles,  of  broken  and  pounded  glass. — 
Ure's  Chcm.  Vict. 

Fi'LTRUM.  A  filter,  straining  or  filtering  instru- 
ment. 

FILUM.    A  thread  or  filament. 

Filum  arsenicale.     Corrosive  sublimate. 

FIMBRIA.  (A  fringe,  quasi  fimbria ;  from  jfm>, 
the  extremity.)  A  fringe.  1.  A  term  used  by  anato- 
mists to  curled  membraneous  productions.  See  Vim* 
brim. 

2.  In  botany,  it  is  applied  to  the  dentate  or  fringe- 
like ring  of  the  operculum  of  mosses,  by  the  elastic 
power  of  which  the  operculum  is  displaced.  See  Pe- 
ristomium. 

Fimbriae.  (Fimbria,  a  fringe.  Quasi  fimbria; 
from  finis,  the  extremity.)  The  extremities  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes.     See  Uterus. 

FINCKLE.    See  Anethum  faniculum. 

Fingered  leaf.    See  Leaf. 

FIORITE.    See  Pearl  sinter. 

FIR.     See  Pinus. 

Fir  balsam.    See  Pinus  balsamea. 

Fir,  Canada.    See  Pinus  balsamea* 

Fir,  Norway  spruce.    See  Pinus  abies. 

Fir,  Scotch.    See  Pinvs  sylvestris. 

Fir,  silver.     See  Pinus  picea. 

FIRE.  Ignis.  A  very  simple  and  active  element, 
the  principal  agent  in  nature  to  balance  the  power  and 
natural  effect  of  attraction.  The  most  useful  accepta- 
tion of  the  word  fire  comprehends  Aeat  and  light. 
There  have  been  several  theories  proposed  respecting 
lire,  but  no  one  as  yet  is  fully  established.  See  Caloric 
and  Light. 

[FFJRTH,  Dr.  S.  of  Salem,  in  New-Jersey,  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  on  malignant  fever  in  1805,  with 
an  attempt  to  prove  that  yellow  fever  is  not  conta- 
gious. The  experiments  he  tried  with  the  matter  of 
black-vomit  are  bold  and  decisive.  He  proves  by  his 
experiments,  that  neither  the  black-vomit,  serum,  nor 
saliva  of  persons  labouring  under  yellow  fever,  are 
capable  of  communicating  that  disease.  He  dropped  the 
matter  of  black-vomit  in  his  eye,  inoculated  himself 
with,  and  even  swallowed  it.  For  the  particulars  of 
these  and  other  experiments,  see  Black-vomit.    A.] 

Firmi'sioh  minkralium.    Antimony. 

FISCHER,  John  Andrew,  son  of  an  apothecary 
at  Erfurt,  was  born  in  1667.  He  graduated  there,  and 
was  appointed  in  succession  to  several  professorships- 
but  that  of  pathology  and  the  practice  of  medicine  he 
did  not  receive  till  the  age  of  48.  He  acquired  con- 
siderable reputation  in  his  profession;  and  he  had 
been  ten  years  physician  to  the  court  of  Mayence  when 
he  died  in  1729.  Among  several  minor  works  he  was 
author  of  some  of  greater  importance ;  as  the  "  Con- 
silia  Medica,"  in  three  volumes;  the  " Responsa Prac- 
tical' and  a  Synopsis  of  Medicine,  facetiously  termed 
"  Illias  in  Nuce." 
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[FISHERY,  SEAL.  Vessels  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  employed  in  voyages  for  catching  seals,  usually 
pass  round  Cape-Horn, and  visit  the  islands  of  Juan 
Fernandez  and  Blaasafuero.  At  the  latter  of  these, 
seals  were  formerly  very  numerous.  They  are  also 
taken  at  Falkland's  Islands,  Southern  Georgia,  Tristan 
d'Acunha,  St.  Paul's,  and  Amsterdam  islands.  But  of 
late  years  they  have  been  found  to  be  much  more  rare. 
Even  at  Massafuero,  and  the  islands  in  its  vicinity, 
they  are  no  longer  found  in  that  abundance  which  pre- 
vailed when  these  voyages  were  first  undertaken. 

The  sea-elephant  belongs  to  the  same  family  with 
the  seal.  He  is  found  on  many  of  the  uninhabited 
islands  of  the  great  southern  ocean,  particularly  at 
Kerguelan's  Land,  which  they  frequent  in  great  herds. 

They  make  little  resistance,  and  of  course  are  easily 
killed.  Several  of  our  vessels  are  said  to  have  been 
engaged  in  their  destruction.  Their  oil  is  found  to  be 
of  an  excellent  quality;  and  not  only  answers  for 
home  consumption,  but  makes  a  valuable  article  of 
exportation.     A.] 

["  Fishery,  whale.  This  branch  of  business  seems 
to  be  less  inviting  and  profitable  than  it  formerly  was. 
Whether  this  is  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  whales,  to 
greater  exertions  of  other  nations,  or  to  the  inferiority 
of  the  market  at  home,  and  high  duties  abroad,  we 
need  not  examine  particularly  here.  The  decline  of 
the  whale-fishery  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of 
all  these  causes,  as  well  as  to  bounties  and  immunities 
granted  by  some  of  the  European  powers  so  generously 
as  to  tempt  many  of  our  most  enterprising  whalemen 
to  engage  themselves  and  their  capitals  in  foreign  ser- 
vice."— Med.  Repos. 

These  observations  were  made  in  1805,  since  which 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal, number  of  ships,  and  seamen  engaged  in  the  whale 
fishery  from  the  United  States.  The  greatest  number 
of  ships  in  this  business  are  tilted  out  at  New-Bedford 
in  Massachusetts,  the  island  of  Nantucket,  and  Sag- 
Harbour,  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  of  the  state 
of  New- York.  Some  few  are  fitted  out  from  this  city, 
and  some  from  ports  in  Connecticut.  Few  or  none  of 
our  vessels  pursue  this  business  in  the  Arctic  seas. 
Some  take  the  right  whale  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  but 
most  of  those .  engaged  in  this  employment  from  the 
United  States  resort  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  where  they 
take  both  the  spermaceti  and  the  right  whale. 

Vessels  are  fitted  out  on  shares;  the  owners,  master, 
and  seamen,  dividing  the  proceeds  of  the  voyage  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  ratio  agreed  upon  before  the 
voyage  commences,  and  which  generally  lasts  about 
two  years.  The  success  depends  upon  the  skill  and 
enterprise  of  the  officers  and  crew,  which  generally 
consists  of  hardy  and  active  young  men.  The  greater 
their  success  the  greater  their  share  of  the  profits. 
The  spermaceti-whale  is  the  great  object  of  their 
search  in  the  Pacific,  as  from  this  animal  is  derived 
the  pharmacopceial  substance  called  spcrma  ccti. 
Ambergris  is  also  occasionally  found  in  the  intestines 
of  this  whale.     A.] 

[Fishery,  cod.  "  This  employment  appears  to  be 
on  the  increase.  Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of 
business  which  might  be  followed  on  shore,  in  a  coun- 
try having  so  many  millions  of  unappropriated  acres, 
there  are  found  plenty  of  people  who  prefer  the  catching 
of  fish  along  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland.  Government  allows  a 
bounty  on  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod- 
fishery,  in  lieu  of  a  drawback  upon  the  salt  used  in 
curing  the  fish."— Med.  Rep. 

The  cod  taken  along  our  shores  and  on  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland  is  the  Oadus  morhua,  though  some 
of  the  other  species  are  also  taken.  On  the  rocky 
shores  of  Maine,  the  hake  (Oadus  merluccius)  is 
abundantly  taken.  The  fish  is  not  so  good  as  the 
Gadus  morhua,  but  it  has  a  very  large  sound  from 
which  icthyocolla,  or  fish  glue,  of  a  good  quality,  may 
be  prepared  in  any  quantity.  A.] 
Fish-olur.  See  Ichthyocolla. 
FISSURA.  A  fissure.  1.  That  species  of  frac- 
ture in  which  the  bone  is  slit,  but  not  completely  di- 
vided. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  deep  and  long  depression  in  a 
part. 

FissrjRA  magna.  sYLvn.  The  anterior  and  middle 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum  on  each  side  are  parted  by  a 
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deep  narrow  sulcus,  which  ascends  obliquely  back- 
wards from  tbe  temporal  ala  of  the  os  sphenoides,  to 
near  the  middle  of  the  os  patietale,  and  this  sulcus  is 
thus  called. 

FISSL'.S.  Cleft,  cloven.  Applied  to  leaves,  and 
X>qAa,  folia  Jussa,  that  are,  as  it  were,  cut  into  fissures 
or  straight  segments.     See  Leaf. 

FISTIC-NUT.    See  Pistachio, vera. 

FI'STULA.  (Quasi  fusula:  from  fundo,  to  pour 
out ;  or  from  its  similarity  to  a  pipe,  or  reed.)  Eligii 
morbus.  A  term  in  surgery,  applied  to  a  long  and 
sinuous  ulcer  that  has  a  narrow  opening,  and  winch 
sometimes  leads  to  a  larger  cavity,  and  has  no  disposi- 
tion to  heal. 

FISTULA'RIA.  (From  fistula,  a  pipe,  so  called 
because  its  stock  is  hollow.)  Stavesacre.  See  Del- 
phinium staphisiigria. 

FIXED.  In  chemistry,  the  term  fixed  bodies  is  ap 
plied  to  those  substances  which  cannot  be  caused  to 
pass  by  a  strong  rarefaction  from  tile  solid  or  liquid 
state  of  an  elastic  fluid. 

Fixed  air.     See  Carbonic  acid. 

FIXITY.  The  property  by  which  bodies  resist  the 
action  of  heat,  so  as  not  to  rise  in  vapour. 

FLAG.     See  Jlcorus  and.  Iris. 

[FLAGG,  Dr.  John,  was  son  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Flagg,  the  first  minister  of  Chester,  in  New-Hamp- 
shire, lie  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in 
17(51,  and  studied  medicine  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Andover.  He  commenced  practice  at  Wo- 
burn,  but  in  I7t>'.)  removed  to  Lynn,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  full  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  acquired 
a  high  standing  in  bis  profession. 

When,  in  1775,  the  dark  cloud  overspread  our  politi- 
cal hemisphere,  Dr.  Flagg  was  prepared  to  unite  in  the 
strong  measures  of  resistance  against  every  encroach- 
ment upon  the  rights  and  freedom  of  his  country.  He 
was  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  committee  of 
safety,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  promotion  of  the 
military  preparations  to  meet  the  exigencies  which 
soon  after  happened.  From  a  native  modesty,  he  de- 
clined any  appointment  in  the  councils  of  the  state, 
but  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  commission  of 
lieutenant-colonel  of  militia,  under  the  venerable  Col. 
Timothy  Pickering,  which,  however,  he  soon  after  re- 
signed, that  he  might  devote  his  whole  attention  to 
tbe  practice  of  medicine,  which  he  preferred  to  niili 
tary  pursuits. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  immediately  after  its  incorporation, 
when  the  number  of  fellows  was  restricted  to  seventy 
in  the  whole  commonwealth.  He  held  a  commission 
of  justice  of  the  peace  before  the  revolution  and  after 
the  adoption  of  our  state  constitution,  till  his  death. 
The  fatigues  of  an  extensive  circle  of  practice,  and 
the  exposures  incident  to  a  professional  life,  impaired 
his  constitution,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  pulmonary 
consumption  in  1793,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age.    A.l 

FLAGELLIFORMIS.  Whip-like.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  stem  that  is  long  and  pliant,  whip-like;  as 
that  of  jasmine  and  blue  boxthorn.    See  Caulis. 

Flakc-tchite.    Oxide  of  bismuth. 

FLA' MMULA.  (Dim.  of  fiamma,  a  fire:  named 
from  the  burning  pungency  of  its  taste.)  See  Ranun- 
culus flammula. 

Flammula  jovis.    See  Clematis  recta. 

FLATULENT.     Wiady. 

FLAX.     See  Linum. 

Flax-leaved  daphne.    See  Daphne  gnidium. 

Flax,  purging.    See  Linum  catharticum. 

Flax;  spurge.     See  Daphne  gnidium. 

FLEA- WORT.    See  Plantago  psyllium. 

Fle'men.  (From  flecto,  to  incline  downwards.) 
Flegma.    A  tumour  about  the  ankles. 

Flere'sin.     Gout. 

FLESH.    1.  The  muscles  of  animals. 

2.  A  vulgar  term  for  all  the  soft  parts  of  an  animal. 

3.  It  is  also  applied  to  leaves,  fruit,  &c.  which  have 
the  appearance  or  consistence  of  flesh. 

FLK'XOR.  The  name  of  several  muscles,  the  of- 
fice of  which  is  to  bend  parts  into  which  they  are  in- 
serted. 

Flexor  accessories  digitorc-m  pedis.  See 
Flrior  longus  digitorum  pedis. 

Flexor  brevis  dio.torum  pedis,  perforates, 
sublimis.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the  toes,  situated  on 
the  foot.    Flexor  brevis  digitorum  pedis,  pert or atut  Of 
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Albums.  Flexor  brevis  of  Douglas.  Flexor  digitorum 
hrevis,  sive  perforates  pedis  of  Winslow.  Perforatus 
sen  flexor  secundi  internodii  digitorum  pedis  of  Cow- 
per ;  and  Calcano  sus-phalangettien  commun  of  Du- 
mas. It  arises  hy  a  narrow,  tendinous,  and  fleshy  be- 
ginning, from  the  inferior  protuberance  of  the  os  cal- 
cis.  It  likewise  derives  many  of  its  fleshy  fibres  from 
the  adjacent  aponeurosis,  and  soon  forms  n  thick  belly, 
which  divides  into  four  portions.  Each  of  these  por- 
tions terminates  in  a  flat  tendon,  the  fibres  of  which 
decussate,  to  afford  a  passage  to  a  tendon  of  the  long 
flexor,  and  afterward  reuniting,  are  inserted  into  the 
second  phalanx  of  each  of  the  four  less  toes.  This 
muscle  serves  to  bend  the  second  joint  of  the  toes. 

Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  pedis.  Parathenar 
minor  of  Winslow.  This  little  muscle  is  situated 
along  the  inferior  surface  and  outer  edge  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  little  toe.  It  arises  tendinous  from 
the  basis  of  that  bone,  and  from  the  ligaments  that 
connect  it  to  the  os  cuboides.  It  soon  becomes  fleshy, 
and  adheres  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  metatarsal 
bone,  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  it  forms  a 
small  tendon,  that  is  inserted  into  the  root  of  the 
first  joint  of  the  little  toe.  Its  use  is  to  bend  the  little 
toe. 

Flexor  brevis  pollicis  manus.  Flexor  secundi 
internodii  of  Douglas.  Thenar  of  Winslow.  Flexor 
primi  et  secundi  ossis  pollicis  of  Cowper  ;  and  Carpo- 
phalangien.  du  pov.ee  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  is  di- 
vided into  two  portions  by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis.  The  outermost  portion  arises  tendi- 
nous from  the  anterior  part  of  the  os  trapezoides  and 
internal  annular  ligament.  The  second,  or  innermost, 
and  thickest  portion,  arises  from  the  same  bone,  and 
likewise  from  the  os  magnum,  and  os  cuneifonne. 
Both  these  portions  are  inserted  tendinous  into  these 
sesamoid  bones  of  the  thumb.  The  use  of  this  muscle 
is  to  bend  the  second  joint  of  the  thumb. 

Flexor  brevis  pollicis  pedis.  A  muscle  of  the 
great  toe,  that  bends  the  first  joint  of  that  part.  Flexor 
brevis  of  Douglas.  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  of  Cowper ; 
and  Tarsophalangien  dupouce  of  Dumas.  It  is  situ- 
ated upon  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  arises 
tendinous  from  the  under  and  anterior  part  of  the  os 
calcis,  and  from  the  under  part  of  the  os  cuneiforme 
externum.  It  soon  becomes  fleshy  and  divisible  into 
two  portions,  which  do  not  separate  from  each  other 
till  they  have  reached  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  where  they  become . 
tendinous,  and  then  the  innermost  portion  unites  with 
the  tendon  of  the  abductor,  and  the  outermost  with  that 
of  the  abductor  pollicis.  They  adhere  to  the  external 
os  sesamoideum,  and  are  finally  inserted  into  the 
root  of  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe.  These  two 
portions,  by  their  separation,  form  a  groove,  in  which 
passes  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 

Flexor  carpi  radialis.  A  long  thin  muscle,  situ- 
ated obliquely  at  the  inner  and  anterior  part  of  the 
forearm,  between  the  palmaris  longus  and  the  pro- 
nator teres.  Radialis  internus  of  Albinus  and  Wins- 
low ;  and  Epitrochlo  metacarpien  of  Dumas.  It  arises 
tendinous  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri, 
and,  by  many  fleshy  fibres,  from  the  adjacent  tendi- 
nous fascia.  It  descends  along  the  inferior  edge  of 
the  pronator  teres,  and  terminates  in  a  long,  flat,  and 
thin  tendon,  which  afterward  becomes  narrower  and 
thicker,  and,  after  passing  under  the  internal  annular 
ligament,  in  a  groove  distinct  from  the  other  tendons 
of  the  wrist,  it  spreads  wider  again,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that 
sustains  the  fore-finger.  It  serves  to  bend  the  hand, 
and  its  oblique  direction  may  likewise  enable  it  to  assist 
in  its  pronation. 

Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  Ulnans  internus  of 
Winslow  and  Albinus.  Epitrochli  cubito  carpien  of 
Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  on  the  cubit  or  forearm, 
that  assists  in  bending  the  arm.  It  arises  tendinous 
from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and,  by  a 
small  fleshy  origin,  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  ole- 
cranon. Between  these  two  portions,  we  find  the 
ulnar  nerve  passing  to  the  forearm.  Some  of  its 
fibres  arise  likewise  from  the  tendinous  fascia  that  co- 
vers the  muscles  of  the  forearm.  In  its  descent,  it 
soon  becomes  tendinous,  but  its  fleshy  fibres  do  not 
entirely  disappear  till  it  has  reached  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  ulna,  where  its  tendon  spreads  a  little, 
and  after  sending  off  a  few  fibres  to  the  external  and 
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internal  and  annular  ligaments,  is  inserted  into  the  00 
pisiforme.  . 

Flexor  lonous  digitorum  pedis  profundus 
perforans.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the  toes,  situated 
along  the  posterior  part  and  inner  side  of  the  leg.  Per- 
forans seu  flexor  prof  iindus  of  Douglas.  Flexor  digi- 
torum longus,  site  perforans  pedis,  and  perforans  seu 
flexor  tertii  internodii  digitorum  pedis  of  Cowper ;  and 
Tibio  phalangetien  of  Dumas.  It  arises  fleshy  from 
the  back  part  of  the  tibia,  and,  after  running  down  to 
the  internal  ankle,  its  tendon  passes  under  a  kind  of 
annular  ligament,  and  then  through  a  sinuosity  at  the 
inside  of  the  os  calcis."  Soon  after  this  it  receives  a 
small  tendon  from  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  foot  it  divides  into  four  ten- 
dons, which  pass  through  the  slits  of  the  flexor  brevis 
digitorum  pedis,  and  are  inserted  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  last  bone  of  all  the  less  toes.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  foot,  this  muscle  unites  with  a  fleshy  por- 
tion, which,  from  the  name  of  its  first  describer,  has 
been  usually  called  massa  carnea  Jacobi  Sylvii :  it  is 
also  termed  Flexor  accessorius  digitorum  pedis.  This 
appendage  arises  by  a  thin  fleshy  origin,  from  most 
part  of  the  sinuosity  of  the  os  calcis,  and  likewise  by 
a  thin  tendinous  beginning  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  external  tubercle  of  that  bone;  it  soon  becomes  all 
fleshy,  and  unites  to  the  long  flexor  just  before  it  di- 
vides into  its  four  tendons.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is 
to  bend  the  last  joint  of  the  toes. 

Flexor  longus  pollicis  manus.  Flexor  longus 
pollicis  of  Albinus.  Flexor  tertii  internodii  of  Doug- 
las ;  Flexor  tertii  internodii  sive  longissimus  pollicis 
of  Cowper ;  and  radio-phalangetien  du  pouce  of  Du- 
mas. A  muscle  of  the  thumb  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
flexor  longus  digitorum,  profundus,  perforans,  and  co- 
vered by  the  extensores  carpi  radiales.  It  arises  fleshy 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  radius,  immediately 
below  the  insertion  of  the  biceps,  and  is  continued 
down  along  the  oblique  ridge,  which  serves  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  supinator  brevis,  as  far  as  the  pronator 
quadratus.  Some  of  its  fibres  spring  likewise  from  the 
neighbouring  edge  of  the  interosseous  ligament.  Its 
tendon  passes  under  the  internal  annular  ligament  of 
the  wrist,  and,  after  running  aloirg  the  inner  surface  of 
the  first  bone  of  the  thumb,  between  the  two  portions 
of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  goes  to  be  inserted  into  the 
last  joint  of  the  thumb,  being  bound  down  in  its  way 
by  the  ligamentous  expansion  that  is  spread  over  the 
second  bone.  In  some  subjects  we  find  a  tendinous 
portion  arising  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  hu- 
meri, and  forming  a  fleshy  slip  that  commonly  termi- 
nates near  the  upper  part  of  the  origin  of  this  muscle 
from  the  radius.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  bend  the 
last  joint  of  the  thumb. 

Flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis.  A  muscle  of  the 
great  toe,  situated  along  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg. 
It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  a  little  below  the  head 
of  the  fibula,  and  its  fibres  continue  to  adhere  to  that 
bone  almost  to  its  extremity.  A  little  above  the  heel 
it  terminates  in  a  round  tendon,  which,  after  passing 
in  a  groove  formed  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  astra- 
galus, and  internal  and  lateral  part  of  theos  calcis  in 
which  it  is  secured  by  an  annular  ligament,  goes  to'  be 
inserted  into  the  last  bone  of  the  great  toe  which  it 
serves  to  bend. 

Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis.  Opponens 
pollicis  of  Innes.  Opponent  pollicis  manus  of  Albi- 
nus. Flexor  primi  internodii of  Douglas.  Jlntilhcnar 
sive  semi-tnterosseus  pollicis  of  Winslow ;  and  Carpo- 
phalangien  du  pouce  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the 
thumb,  situated  under  the  abductor  brevis  pollicis 
which  it  resembles  in  its  shape.  It  arises  tendinoui 
and  fleshy  from  the  os  scaphoides,  and  from  the  ante- 
rior and  inner  part  of  the  internal  annular  ligament 
It  is  inserted  tendinous  and  fleshy  into  the  under  ami 
anterior  part  of  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb.  It  sen*., 
to  turn  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb  upon  its  axis  am? 
at  the  same  time  to  bring  it  inwards  opposite  to  the 
other  fingers.  "*■ 

Flexor  parvus  minimi  digiti.  Abductor  m>'»,™ 
digiti,  Hypolhenar  Riolani  of  Douglas.  Himothitnl 
minimi  digiti  of  Winslow  ;  and  second  c*rg%kS£ 
gien  du  petit  doigt  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  1  ml 
finger  situated  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  met* 
carpal  bone  of  the  little  finger.  It  arises  tendinouTand 
fleshy  from  the  hook-like  process  of  the  unciform  bone 
and  likewise  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  adjacent 
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part  of  the  annular  ligament.  It  terminates  in  a  flat 
tendon,  which  is  connected  with  that  of  the  abductor 
iiuniuu  digiti,  and  inserted  into  the  inner  and  anterior 
part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  first  hone  of  the  little 
finger.  It  serves  to  bend  the  little  finger,  and  likewise 
to  assist  the  abductor. 

h-LKX°R  profundus  perforans.  Profundus,  of 
Albums.  Perforans,  of  Douglas.  Perforans  vulgo 
profundus,  of  Winslow;  Flexor  tertii  intcrnodii  digi- 
torum  manus,  vel  perforatus  manus,  of  Cowper ;  and 
Cubito  pkalangetien  commun,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
of  the  fingers  situated  on  the  forearm,  immediately 
under  the  perforatum,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in 
Us  shape.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  external  side,  and 
upper  part  of  the  ulna,  for  some  way  downwards,  and 
from  a  large  portion  of  the  interrosseous  ligament.  It 
splits  into  four  tendons  a  little  before  it  passes  under 
the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  these  pass 
through  tlie  slit  in  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  third 
or  last  bone  of  all  the  fore-fingers,  the  joint  of  which 
they  bend. 

Flexor  sublimis  perforatus.  This  muscle, 
which  is  the  perforatus  of  Cowper,  Douglas,  and 
Winslow,  is,  by  Albinus  and  others,  named  sublimis. 
It  has  gotten  the  name  of  perforatus,  from  its  tendons 
being  perforated  by  those  of  another  flexor  muscle  of 
the  finger,  called  the  perforans.  They  who  give  it 
the  appellation  of  sublimis,  consider  its  situation  with 
respect  to  the  latter,  and  which,  instead  of  perforans, 
they  name  profundus.  It  is  a  long  muscle,  situated 
most  commonly  at  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the 
forearm,  between  the  palmaris  lougus  and  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris;  but,  in  some  subjects,  we  find  it  placed 
under  the  former  of  these  muscles,  between  the  flexor 
oarpi  ulnaris  and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  It  arises, 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os 
humeri,  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  ulna,  and  from  the  upper  and  forepart  of  the  radius, 
down  to  near  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  teres.  A 
little  below  the  middle  of  the  forearm,  its  fleshy  belly 
divides  into  four  portions,  which  degenerate  into  as 
Hiany  round  tendons,  that  pass  all  together  under  the 
internal  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  after  which 
they  separate  from  each  other,  become  thinner  and 
flatter,  and  running  along  the  palm  of  the  hand,  under 
the  aponeurosis  palmaris,  are  inserted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  second  bone  of  each  finger.  Previous  to 
this  insertion,  however,  the  fibres  of  each  tendon  de- 
cussate near  the  extremity  of  the  first  bone,  so  as  to 
afford  a  passage  to  a  tendon  of  the  perforans.  Of  these 
four  tendons,  that  of  the  middle  finger  is  the  largest, 
that  of  the  forefinger  the  next  in  size,  and  that  of  the 
little  finger  the  smallest.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to 
bend  the  second  joint  of  the  fingers. 

Flexor  tertii  internodii.  See  Flexor  longus 
pollicis  manus. 

FLEXUOSUS.  Flexuous;  full  of  turnings  or 
windings.  A  stem  is  so  named  which  is  zigzag,  form- 
ing angles  alternately  from  right  to  left,  and  from  left 
to  right ;  as  in  Smilax  aspera. 

FLINT.  A  hard  stone,  found  in  beds  of  chalk,  and 
in  primitive,  transition,  secondary,  and  alluvial  moun- 
tains. Its  constituents  are  silica,  lime,  alumina,  and 
oxide  of  iron. 

FLINTY  SLATE.  Basanite.  A  mineral,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds. 

1.  Common  flinty  slate,  of  an  ash-gray  colour,  with 
other  colours,  in  flamed,  striped,  and  spotted  delinea- 
tions. It  is  found  in  different  parts  of  the  great  tract 
of  clay-slate  and  gray-wacke  which  extends  from  St. 
Abb's  head  to  Portpatrick. 

2.  Lydian  stent,  of  a  grayish-black  and  velvet-black 
colour.  It  is  found  frequently  along  with  common 
flinty  slate,  in  beds  of  clay-slate.  It  occurs  in  Bohe- 
mia and  the  Pentland  hills,  near  Edinburgh.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  touchstone  for  ascertaining  the 
purity  of  gold  and  silver. 

FLOATSTONE.  The  spongiform  quartz  of 
Jameson. 

FLOCCILATION.  (Floccilatio  ;  from  floccus,  the 
Rap  of  clothes.)  Picking  the  bedclothes.  A  symptom 
of  great  danger  in  acute  diseases. 

FLORAL.  (Floraiis ;  from  flos,  a  flower.)  Be- 
longing to  a  flower ;  as  floral  leaf.    See  Braetea. 

[FLORA  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  "  Before  the 
revolutionary  struggle  began  in  France,  Louis  16th  had 
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patronized  a  botanical  inquiry  into  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  North  America.  In  the  sixth  volume  qf 
our  Medical  Repository,  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
establishments  formed  for  that  purpose,  and  of  the 
™St°f,y  °f  llle  oaks  °f  North  America,  published  by 
Mr.  Michaux,  the  botanist  employed  by  that  monarch. 
Since  that  work  on  the  Querent  family  was  published, 
the  great  performance  of  Mr.  Michaux  on  the  vegeta- 
bles of  that  extensive  country  generally,  has  made  its 
appearance." 

"  The  industrious  author  of  this  work  had  spent  six 
years  in  Persia  before  his  mission  to  America.  He 
afterward  passed  twelve  years  in  exploring  the  regions 
between  Hudson's  Bay  and  Carolina.  In  the  course 
of  the  numerous  excursions  he  made  during  that  time 
through  the  diversified  states,  provinces,  and  territo- 
ries, he  collected  the  materials  of  this  new  and  more 
complete  synopsis  of  North  American  plants.  This, 
he  hopes,  will  be  found  to  be  the  case,  notwithstanding 
the  prior  descriptions  of  the  plants  of  Canada  by  Cornu- 
ti ;  of  Virginia  by  Clayton,  aided  by  Gronovius ;  of  Ca- 
rolina by  Catesby,  with  plates,  as  well  as  by  Walther 
and  Bartram ;  and  of  the  more  northern  parts,  by 
Marshall  and  Forster. 

"  This  work  is  published  by  the  author's  son,  the 
father  having  left  it  in  his  hands  rather  unfinished, 
when  he  set  off  on  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
islands  lying  in  the  Great  South  Sea.  We  mention 
with  concern  the  death  of  this  indefatigable  naturalist 
in  1802.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  zeal  with  which  he 
urged  his  physical  inquiries  on  the  coast  of  Mada- 
gascar. 

"  The  author  follows  the  Linnsean  or  sexual  sys- 
tem. In  addition  to  the  vegetables,  which  are  indige- 
nous in  America,  he  has  also  noted  the  European 
plants  growing  there.  The  generic  characters  are 
chiefly  taken  from  Murray's  last  edition  of  the  system 
of  vegetables.  Mr.  Michaux  seems  to  have  confirmed 
as  many  of  the  Limuran  species  as  he  could  ;  though, 
for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  he  has  described  some  of 
them  over  again.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  work  contains 
no  species  that  have  not  either  been  seen  or  gathei  ed  by 
Michaux  himself.  This  must  give  to  this  Flora  great 
value,  and  render  it  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  lovers 
of  botany  in  the  United  States.  Genuine  descriptions 
recently  made  of  the  plants  of  the  country  by  an  actual 
observer,  possessing  remarkable  skill  and  discernment 
in  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical  parts  of  the 
science,  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  facility  of  its  ac- 
quirement among  our  studious  youth.  To  them,  in 
particular,  it  will  shorten  the  way  to  knowledge,  and 
at  the  same  time,  render  it  much  more  easy  and  de- 
lightful. 

"  Particular  labour  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
Cyperacea  and  Grammes;  and  all  the  Cryptogamia 
have  been  sedulously  attended  to,  except  the  fungi. 
As  respects  the  Fiiices,  he  adopts  the  arrangement  of 
J.  E.Smith;  on  the  Musci,  the  system  of  Hedwig; 
and  he  follows  the  method  of  Acharius  on  the  Lichens. 
Care  has  been  taken  that  the  genera  of  the  same  order 
should  be  assembled  under  the  banner  of  affinities,  and 
thrown  into  sections  as  far  as  the  laws  of  the  system 
would  permit ;  so  that  they  may  be  found  by  the  in- 
quirer and  student  with  the  greater  readiness  and 
ease. 

"  We  consider  this  Flora  boreali  Americana  as  a 
most  desirable  addition  to  the  natural  history  of  our 
country.  With  this  work  in  his  hand,  the  botanist 
will  be  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  on  the  vegetables 
of  Fredon  (U.  S.)  and  the  adjoining  regions,  with  ad- 
ditional ease  and  success.  Though  we  cannot  dis- 
miss it  from  our  notice,  without  expressing  our  regret 
that  the  author  had  not  enriched  his  book  with  some 
of  the  synonyms  from  other  writers,  with  some  of  the 
popular  and  trivial  names,  and  with  some  little  sketch 
of  the  dietetic,  medicinal,  and  economical  uses  of  the 
more  distinguished  species."— Med.  Repos.  vol.  8.    A.] 

Flores  benzoes.     See  Benzoic  acid. 

Flores  martiales.     See  Ferrum  ammoniatum. 

Flores  salis  ammoniaci.  See  Ammonia  sub- 
carbonas. 

Flores  sulfhuris.     See  Sulphur. 

Flores  sulphuris  loti.    See  Sulpkur  lolum. 

FLORESCENTIA.  (From  floresco,  to  flourish  or 
bloom.)  The  act  of  flowering,  which  Linnecus  com- 
pares to  the  act  of  generation  in  animals. 

FLORET.    A  Little  flower. 
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FLOS.  IFlita,  ris.  f. ;  a  flower.)  1.  A  flower. 
That  part  of  a  plant,  for  the  most  part  beautifully  co- 
loured, and  protecting  the  internal  organs. 

Every  flower  has  parts,  which.are 

1.  Essential,  constituting  properly  the  flower ;  as  the 
pistil,  stamen,  and  receptacle. 

2.  Less  essential,  without  which  the  flowor  is  in 
some  instances  formed ;  as  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  pe- 
dunculus. 

3.  Accidental,  noticed  in  a  few  only ;  as  the  bractea 
and  nectarium. 

A  flower  is  said  to  be, 

1.  Complete,  when  furnished  with  calyx  and  corolla ; 
as  Nicotiana  tabacum. 

2.  Incomplete,  when  the  calyx  or  corolla  is  wanting. 

3.  Naked,  devoid  of  the  calyx;  as  in  JLilium  candi- 
dum,  and  Tulipa  gesneriana. 

4.  Apetaloid,  without  the  corolla;  as  in  Galena 
Jifricana,  and  Saururus  cernuus. 

When  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  both,  as  usual,  in 
one  flower,  that  flower  is  called  perfect,  or  united ; 
when  they  are  situated  in  different  flowers  of  the  same 
species,  they  are  called  separated  flowers  ;  thai  which 
has  the  stamens  being  named  the  barren  flower,  as 
producing  no  fruit  in  itself,  and  that  with  the  pistils 
the  fertile  one,  as  bearing  the  seed. 

The  flower  contains  the  internal  or  genital  parts  of 
a  plant: 

1.  The  stamen  or  male  genital  organ. 

2.  The  pistillum  or  female  genital  organ. 
From,their  diversity,  flowers  are  called, 

1.  Male,  which  have  the  stamina  only. 

2.  Female,  in  which  are  the  pistils  only. 

3.  Hermaphrodite,  which  contain  both  stamens  and 
pistils. 

4.  Neuter,  naturally  deficient  of  stamens  and  pistils  ; 
as  the  marginal  flowers  of  the  Centaurea  cyanus,  and 
Jacobea. 

5.  Castrate,  when  the  anthers  or  the  pistils  are  na- 
turally wanting.  The  pistils,  for  example,  are  want- 
ing in  the  Calendula  officinalis,  and  in  the  Viola  mira- 
bilis,  there  are  no  antliers. 

C.  Abortive,  the  fecundated  germensof  which  wither 
before  the  maturity  of  the  fruit;  as  happens  to  the  flo- 
rets in  the  radius  of  the  Hclianthus  annuus. 

7.  Monstrous,  when  the  internal  organs  become  pe- 
tals, as  is  the  case  with  full  or  double  Mowers. 

Besides  these  distinctions,  Linnaeus's  favourite  divi- 
sion is  into, 

1.  Aggregate. 

2.  Compound. 

3.  Amentaceous 

4.  Glumose,  or  chaffy,  peculiar  to  the  grasses. 

5.  The  sheathed  flower,  the  common  receptacle  of 
which  springs  from  a  sheath ;  as  in  Arum. 

6.  The  Umbellate. 

7.  The  Cymuse.    See  also  Inflorescence. 

II.  A  term  used  by  former  chemists  to  whatever  had 
a  flower-like  appearance,  especially  if  obtained  by  sub- 
limation, as  flowers  of  sulphur,  benjamin,  zinc,  &.C. 

Flos  ferri.  A  radiated  variety  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

FLOSCULUS.  A  little  flower.  A  term  applied  in 
botany  to  the  small  and  numerous  florets  of  a  com- 
pound flower,  which  are  all  sessile  on  a  common  tindi 
vided  receptacle,  and  enclosed  in  one  contiguous  ca- 
lyx, or  perianth. 

FLOUR.    The  powder  of  the  gramineous  seeds. 

FLOWER.    See  Flos. 

FLOWER-DE-LUCE.     See  Iris  germanica. 

Flowers  of  benjamin.     See  Benzoic  acid. 

FLOYER,  Sir  John,  was  born  at  Hinters,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, about  the  year  1049,  and  graduated  at  Ox- 
ford. He  then  settled  at  Litchfield,  where  his  atten- 
tion and  skill  procured  him  extensive  reputation,  inso- 
much that  he  was  honoured  with  knighthood,  as  a 
reward  for  his  talents.  He  strongly  advocated  the  use 
of  cold  bathing,  particularly  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
and  nervous  disorders :  and  he  ascribed  the  increasing 
prevalence  of  consumption  to  the  discontinuance  ot 
the  practice  of  baptizing  children  by  immersion.  He 
published  several  works  on  this  and  other  subjects ; 
particularly  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  asthma,  un- 
der which  he  himself  laboured  from  the  time  of  pu- 
berty, notwithstanding  which  he  lived  to  be  an  old 
man.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who 
reckoned  the  number  of  pulsations  by  a  time-piece. 
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FLU  ATE.  Fluas.  A  compound  of  the  fluoric  acid 
with  salifiable  bases:  thus,  fluate  of  lime,  *.c. 

FLUCTUA'TION.  Fluctuatio.  A  term  used  by 
surgeons,  to  express  the  undulation  of  a  fluid;  thus 
when  pus  is  formed  in  nn  abscess,  or  when  water  ac- 
cumulates in  the  abdomen,  if  the  abscess  or  abdomen 
be  lightly  pressed  with  the  fingere,  the  motion  of  fluc- 
tuation may  be  distinctly  felt. 

FLUELLIN.     See  Antirrhinum  elatine. 

FLUID.  Fluidus.  A  fluid  is  that,  the  particles  of 
Which  so  little  attract  each  other,  that  when  poured 
out,  it  drops  guttatim,  and  adapts  itself  in  every 
respect  to  the  form  of  the  vessel  containing  it. 

The  fluids  of  animal  bodies,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  human  body,  are  something  very  considerable 
in  proportion  to  the  solids ;  the  ratio  in  the  adult  being 
as  nine  to  one.  Chaussier  put  a  deaj  r-.dy  of  VM 
pounds  into  an  oven,  and  found  it,  after  many  days' 
successive  desiccation,  reduced  to  12  pounds.  Bodies 
found,  after  being  buried  for  a  long  time  in  the  burning 
sands  of  Hie  Arabian  deserts,  present  an  extraordinary 
diminution  of  weiaht. 

The  animal  fluids  are  sometimes  contained  in  ves- 
sels, wherein  they  move  with  more  or  less  rapidity ; 
sometimes  in  little  areolae  or  spaces,  where  they  seem 
to  be  kept  in  reserve ;  and  at  other  times  they  are 
placed  in  the  great  cavities  where  they  make  only  a 
temporary  stay  of  longer  or  shorter  duration. 

The  fluids  of  the  human  body  are, 

1.  The  blood. 

2.  The  lymph. 

3.  The  perspiratory  or  perspirable  fluids,  wbjch 
comprise  the  liquids  of  cutaneous  transpiration  :  the 
transpiration  or  exhalation  of  mucous  membranes,  as 
also  of  the  synovial,  serous,  and  cellular;  of  the  adi- 
pose cells,  the  medullary  membranes,  the  thyroid  and 
thymus  glands,  Sec. 

4.  The  follicular  fluid ;  the  sebaceous  secretion  of 
the  skin,  the  cerumen,  the  ropy  matter  from  the  eye- 
lids, the  mucus  from  the  glands  and  follicles  of  that 
name  from  the  tonsils,  the  cardiac  glands,  the  prostate, 
the  vicinity  of  the  anus,  and  some  other  parts. 

5.  The  glandular  fluids;  the  tears,  the  saliva,  the 
pancreatic  fluid,  the  bile,  the  urine,  the  secretion  from 
Cowper's  elands,  the  semen,  the  milk,  the  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  suprarenal  capsules,  that  of  the  testicles, 
and  of  the  mamma1  of  new-bom  infants. 

6.  The  chyme  and  the  chyle. 

The  properties  of  fluids,  both  chemical  and  physical, 
are  exceedingly  various.  Many  have  some  analogy  to 
each  other  under  these  two  relations;  but.  none  exhibit 
a  perfect  resemblance.  The  writers  of  all  ages  have 
attached  a  considerable  degree  of  importance  to  their 
methodical  arrangement ;  and  according  to  the  doctrine 
then  flourishing  in  the  schools,  they  have  created  dif- 
ferent systems  of  classification.  Thus,  the  ancients, 
who  attributed  much  importance  to  the  four  elements, 
said  that  there  were  four  principal  humours,  the  blood, 
the  lymph,  or  pit.uita,  the  yellow  bile,  the  black  bile, 
or  air  a  bihs  ;  and  these  four  humours  correspond  to 
the  four  elements,  to  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  to 
the  four  divisions  of  the  day,  and  to  the  four  tempera- 
ments. Afterward,  at  different  periods,  other  divi- 
sions have  been  substituted  to  this  classification  of  the 
ancients.  Thus,  some  have  made  three  classes  of 
liquids : — 1.  the  chyme  and  chyle ;  2.  tile  blood  ;  3.  the 
humours  emanating  from  the  blood.  Some  authors 
have  been  content  with  forming  two  classes: — 1.  pri- 
mary, alimentary,  or  useless  fluids ;  2.  secondary,  or 
useful.     Consequently,  they  distinguished  them  into — 

1.  Recrementitious,  or  humours  destined  from  their 
formation  to  the  nourishment  of  the  body. 

2.  Excrementitious,  or  fluids  destined  to  be  thrown 
off  from  the  system  ; 

3.  Humours,  which  at  times  participate  in  the  cha- 
racters of  the  two  former  classes,  and  are  therefore 
named  excremento-recrementitious. 

In  later  times,  chemists  have  endeavoured  to  class 
the  humours  according  to  their  intimate  or  component 
nature,  and  thus  they  have  established  albuminous 
fibrinous,  saponaeocus,  watery,  &.c.  fluids. 

FLUOBORATE.  A  compound  of  the  fluoboric 
acid  with  a  salifiable  basis. 

FLUOBORIC  ACID.  Acidum  fluoboricum.  Pro- 
bably a  compound  of  fluorine  with  boron.  It  is  a 
gaseous  acid,  and  may  be  obtained  by  heating  in  a 
glass  retort  twelve  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  witi)  a  mix- 
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lure  of  one  part  of  fused  horacic  acid,  and  two  of  fluor- 
spar, reduced  to  a  very  line  powder.  It  must  be  re- 
ceived over  mercury.  It  combines  with  salifiable 
bases,  and  forma  salts  called fiwaboritea. 

II. I  nil.  Octohedral  fluor  of  Jameson.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  sub-species,  compact  rluor,  foliated 
fluor,  and  earthy  rluor.  This  genus  of  mineral  abounds 
In  nature,  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  fluoric 
acid  with  lime.  It  is  called  spar,  because  it  has  the 
sparry  form  and  fracture:  fluor,  because  it  melts  very 
readily ;  and  vitreous,  because  it  has  the  appearance 
of  glass,  and  may  be  fused  into  glass  of  no  contempti- 
ble appearance. 

Fluor  albus.     See  Leucorrhma. 

FLUO'RIC  ACID.  (Jlcidum  Jluoricum,  because 
obtained  from  the  fluor-spar.)     Hydro-fluoric  acid. 

"The  fusible  spar  which  is  generally  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Derbyshire  spar,  consists  of  calcareous 
earth  in  combination  with  this  acid.  If  the  pure  fluor, 
or  spar,  be  placed  in  a  retort  of  lead  or  silver,  with  a 
receiver  of  the  same  metal  adapted,  and  its  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid  be  then  poured  upon  it,  the  fluoric  acid 
will  be  disengaged  by  the  application  of  a  moderate 
heat.  This  acid  gas  readily  combines  with  water;  for 
which  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  receiver  should 
previously  be  half  filled  with  that  fluid. 

If  Hi''  receiver  be  cooled  with  ice,  and  no  water  put 
in  it,  then  the  condensed  acid  is  an  intensely  active 
liquid.  It  has  the  appearance  of  sulphuric  acid,  but 
is  much  more  volatile,  and  sends  off  white-fumes  when 
exposed  to  air.  lis  specific  gravity  la  only  l.OiiOO.  It 
must  bo  examined  with  meat  caution,  for  when  ap- 
plied to  the  skin  it  instantly  disorganizes  it,  and  pro- 
duces very  painful  wounds.  When  potassium  is  in- 
troduced into  it,  it  arts  with  intense  energy,  and  pro- 
duces hydrogen  gas  and  a  neutral  Bait;  when  limo  is 
made  to  act  upon  it,  there  is  a  violent  heat  excited, 
water  is  formed,  and  the  same  substance  as  fluor-spar 
is  produced.  With  water  in  a  certain  proportion,  its 
density  increases  to  1.35.  When  it  is  dropped  into 
water,  a  hissing  noise  is  produced,  with  much  hnat, 
and  an  acid  fluid  not  disagreeable  to  the  taste  is  formed 
if  the  water  be  in  sufficient  quantity.  It  instantly 
corrodes  and  dissolves  class. 

It  appears  extremely  probable,  from  all  the  facts 
known  respecting  the  fluoric  combinations,  that  fluor- 
spar contains  a  peculiar  acid  matter;  and  that  this 
acid  matter  is  united  to  lime  in  the  spar,  seems  evident 
from  the  circumstance,  that  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime 
is  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  fluor-spar  and 
sulphuric  acid.  The  results  of  experiments  on  fluor- 
spar have  been  differently  stated  by  chemists. 

Some  have  considered  fluoric  acid  as  a  compound  of 
fluorine  with  hydrogen,  but  it  seems  on  the  whole  to  be 
the  analogy  of  chlorine.  But  the  analogy  is  incom- 
plete. Certainly  it  is  consonant  lo  the  true  logic  of 
chemical  science  to  regard  chlorine  as  a  simple  body, 
since  every  attempt  to  resolve  it  into  simpler  forms  of 
matter  has' failed.  I?ut  fluorine  has  not  been  exhibited 
in  an  insulated  state  like  chlorine ;  and  here  therefore 
the  analogy  does  aoi  hold. 

The  marvellous  activity  of  fluoric  acid  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  remarks  of  Sir  EI.  Davy, 
from  which  also  may  be  estimated  in  some  measure 
the  prodigious  difficulty  attending  refined  investigations 
on  this  extraordinary  substance. 

'  I  undertook  the  experiment  of  electrising  pure  liquid 
fluoric  acid  with  considerable  interest,  as  il  seemed  lo 
offer  the  most  probable  method  of  ascertaining  its  real 
nature;  bit  considerable  difficulties  occurred  in  exe- 
cuting  the  process.  The  liquid  fluoric  acid  immediately 
destroys  glass,  and  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances  ; 
it  acts  on  all  bodies  containing  metallic  oxides;  and  I 

know  of  no  substances  which  are  not  rapidly  dissolved 

or  decomposed  by  it,  except  metalstcharcoal,  phospho- 
rus, sulphur,  and  certain  combinations  of  chlorine.  I 
attempted  to  make  tubes  of  sulphur,  of  muriates  of 
lead,  and  of  copper  containing  metallic  wires,  by  which 
it  might  be  electrised,  but  without  success.  I  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  boring  a  piece  of  horn  silver  in 
such  a  manner  that  I  was  able  to  cement  aplatina  wire 
into  it  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp  ;  and  by  Inverting 
this  in  a 'tray  of  plafina,  tilled  with  liquid  fluoric  acid, 
I  contrived  to  submit  the  fluid  lo  the  agency  of  elec- 
tricity in  such  a  manner,  that,  in  successive  experi- 
ments' it  was  possible  to  collect  any  elastic  fluid  that 
might  be  produced.     Operating  in  tliis  way  with  a  very  ] 
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weak  voltaic  power,  and  keeping  the  apparatus  cool 
by  a  freezing  mixture,  I  ascertained  that  the  pladna 
wire  at  the  positive  pole  rapidly  corroded,  and  became 
covered  witli  a  chocolate  powder  ;  gaseous  matter  sepa 
rated  at  the  negative  pole,  which  I  could  never  obtain 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  analyze  with  accuracy,  but  it 
inflamed  like  hydrogen.  No  other  inflammable  matter 
was  produced  when  the  acid  was  pure.' 

If  instead  of  being  distilled  in  metallic  vessels,  the 
mixture  of  fluor-spar  and  oil  of  vitriol  be  distilled  in 
glass  vossels,  little  of  the  corrosive  liquid  will  be  ob- 
tained; but  the  glass  will  be  acted  upon,  and  a  peculiar 
gaseous  substance  will  be  produced,  which  must  be 
collected  over  mercury.  The  best  mode  of  procuring 
this  gaseous  body  is  to  mix  the  fluor-spar  with  pounded 
glass  or  quartz;  and  in  this  case  the  glass  retort  may 
be  preserved  from  corrosion,  and  the  gas  obtained  in 
greater  quantities.  This  gas,  which  is  called  silieated 
fluoric  gas,  is  possessed  of  very  extraordinary  pro- 
perties. 

It  is  very  heavy ;  about  48  times  denser  than  hydro- 
gen. When  brought  into  contact  with  water,  it  in- 
stantly deposites  a  white  gelatinous  substance,  which  is 
hydrate  of  silica;  it  produces  white  fumes  when  suf- 
fered to  pass  into  the  atmosphere.  It  is  not  affected 
by  any  of  the  common  combustible  bodies;  but  when 
potassium  is  Btrongly  heated  in  it,  it  takes  fire  and  bums 
with  a  deep  red  light;  the  gae  is  absorbed,  and  a  fawn- 
coloured  substance  is  formed,  which  yields  alkali  lo 
water  with  slight  effervescence,  and  contains  a  com- 
bustible body.  The  washings  afford  potassa,  and  a 
salt,  from  which  the  strong  acid  fluid  previously 
described,  may  be  separated  by  sulphuric  acid. 

If,  instead  of  glass  or  silica,  the  fluor  spar  be  mixed 
with  dry  vitreous  horacic  acid,  and  distilled  in  a  glass 
vessel  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  proportions  being  one 
part  horacic  acid,  two  fluor-spar,  and  twelve  oil  of 
vitriol,  the  gaseous  substance  formed  is  of  a  different 
kind,  and  is  called  the  fluoboric  <s„s.  It  is  colourless; 
its  smell  is  pungent,  and  resembles  that  of  muriatic 
acid;  itcannol  be  breathed  without  suffocation;  it  ex- 
tinguishes combustion;  and  reddens  strongly  the  tinc- 
ture of  turnsol.  It  has  no  manner  of  action  on  glass, 
hut  a  very  powerful  one  on  vegetable  and  animal 
matter.  It  attacks  them  with  as  much  force  as  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  appears  to  operate  on  these 
bodies  by  the  production  of  water;  for  while  it  car- 
bonizes them,  or  evolves  carbon,  they  may  be  touched 
without  any  risk  of  burning.  Exposed  to  a  high  tem- 
perature, it  is  not  decomposed  ;  it  is  condensed  by  cold 
without  changing  its  form.  When  it  is  put  in  contact 
with  oxygen,  or  air,  either  at  a  high  or  low  temperature, 
it  experiences  no  change,  except  seizing,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  the  moisture  which  these  gases  contain 
It  becomes  in  consequence  a  liquid  which  emits  ex- 
tremely dense  vapours.  It  operates  in  the  same  way 
with  all  the  gases  which  contain  hygrometric  water. 
However  little  they  may  contain,  it  occasions  in  them 
very  perceptible  vapours.  It  may  hence  be  employed 
with  advantage  to  show  whether  or  not  a  gas  contains 
moisture. 

No  combustible  body,  simple»or  compound,  attacks 
fluoboric  gas,  if  we  except  the  alkaline  metals.  Potas- 
sium and  sodium,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  burn  in  this 
gas,  almost  as  brilliantly  as  in  oxygen.  Boron  and 
fluatc  of  pofassa  are  the  products  of  this  decomposi- 
tion. It  might  hence  be  inferred,  that  the  metal  seizes 
the  oxygen  of  the  boracic  acid,  sets  the  boron  at  liberty, 
and  is  itself  oxidized  and  combined  with  the  fluoric 
acid.  According  to  Sir  H.  Davy's  views,  the  fluoboric 
gas  being  a  compound  of  fluorine  and  boron,  the  potas- 
sium unites  to  the  former,  giving  rise  to  the  fluoride  of 
potassium,  while  the  boron  remains  disengaged. 

Fluoboric  gas  Is  very  soluble  in  water.  Dr.  John 
Davy  says,  Water  can  combine  with  700  times  its  own 
volume,  or  twice  its  weight,  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
and  pressure  of  the  air.  The  liquid  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.770.  If  a  bottle  containing  tins  gas  be  un- 
corked under  water,  the  liquid  will  rush  in  and  fill  it 
with  explosive  violence.  Water  saturated  with  this 
■>as  is  limpid,  filming,  and  very  causiic.  By  heat  about 
one-fifth  of  the  absorbed  gas  may  be  expelled;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  abstract  more.  It  then  resemble  s  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  boils  at  a  temperature 
considerably  above  01'2°.  It  afterward  condenses,  al- 
together, in  ytri,p,  although  it  confains  still  a  very  large 
quantity  of  gas.    It  unites  with  the  bases  forming  galls, 
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called  fluoborates.  none  of  which  has  been  applied  to 
any  use. 

The  2d  part  of  the  Phil.  Transactions,  for  1812,  con- 
tains an  excellent  paper  by  Dr.  John  Davy  on  Auosili- 
cic  and  fluoboric  gases,  and  the  combinations  of  the 
latter  with  amnioniacal  gas.  When  united  in  equal 
volumes,  a  pulverulent  salt  is  formed ;  a  second  vo- 
lume of  ammonia,  however,  gives  a  liquid  compound  ; 
and  a  third  of  ammonia,  which  is  the  limit  of  combina- 
tion, affords  still  a  liquid;  both  of  them  curious  on 
many  accounts.  '  They  are,'  says  he,  '  the  first  salts 
that  have  been  observed  liquid  at  the  common  temper- 
ature of  the  atmosphere.  And  they  are  additional 
facts  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions, 
and  of  the  relation  of  volumes.'  The  fluosilicic  acid 
also  unites  to  bases  forming  fluosilicates. 

From  the  remarkable  property  fluoric  acid  possesses 
of  corroding  glass,  it  hr. a  been  employed  tor  etching  on 
it,  both  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  combined  with  water ; 
and  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  this  purpose  is  given 
by  Mr.  Richard  Knight,  in  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine, vol.  xvii.  p.  357. 

Of  the  combinations  of  this  acid  with  most  of  the 
bases,  little  is  known. 

Beside  the  fluor  spar  and  cryolite,  in  which  it  is 
abundant,  fluoric  acid  has  been  detected  in  the  topaz ; 
in  wavelite,  in  which,  however,  it  is  not  rendered  sen- 
sible by  sulphuric  acid ;  and  in  fossil  teeth  and  fossil 
ivory,  though  it  is  not  found  in  either  of  these  in 
their  natural  state." — Ure's  Chem.  Vict. 

Fluoric  acid,  sdicate.d.     See  Fluoric  acid. 

FLUORIDE.  A  combination  of  fluorine  with  a 
salifiable  basis. 

FLUORLNE.  The  imaginary  radical  of  fluoric 
acid. 

FLUOSILICIC  ACID.     See  Fluoric  acid. 

FLUX.  1.  This  word  is  often  employed  for  dysen- 
teria. 

2.  A  general  term  made  use  of  to  denote  any  sub- 
stance or  mixture  added  to  assist  the  fusion  of  metals. 

FLUXION.  Fluxio.  A  term  mostly  applied  by 
chemists,  to  signify  the  change  of  metals,  or  other  bo- 
dies, from  the  solid  into  the  fluid  state,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat.     See  Fusion. 

FLY.    Musca. 

Fly,  Spanish.    See  Cantharu. 

FO'CILE.  The  ulna  and  the  radius  are  occasion- 
ally denominated  by  the  barbarous  appellations  of 
facile  majus  and  minus ;  the  tibia  and  fibula  in  the 
leg  are  also  so  called. 

Fo'cus.    A  lobe  of  the  liver. 

Fodi'na.  (From  fodio,  to  dig.)  A  quarry.  The 
labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

Fcrnicula'tum  lignum.    A  name  for  sassafras. 

FCENICULUM.  (Quasi  fainum  oculorum,  the 
hay  or  herb  good  for  the  sight ;  so  called  because  it  is 
thought  good  for  the  eyes.)    Fennel.    See  Anethum. 

Fceniculum  alpinu.m.  The  herb  spignel.  See 
JEthusa  mcum. 

Fojniculum  annuum.    Royal  cummin. 

Fceniculum  aquaticum.  See  Phcllandrium  agua- 
ticum.  • 

Fceniculum  dulce.    See  Jlnethum  fasniculum. 

Fojniculum  oermanicum.  See  Ancthum  fceni- 
culum. 

Fojniculum  marintjm.     Samphire. 

Fceniculum  orientals.     See  Cuminum. 

Fceniculum  porclnu.m.     See  Pcucedanum  officinale. 

Fceniculum  sinense.     Aniseed. 

Fceniculum  sylvestre.  Bastard  spignel.  See 
Scseli  montanum,  of  Linnams. 

Fceniculum  tortuosum.  French  hartwort.  See 
Seseli  tortuosum. 

Fceniculum  vulgare.      See  Aneihum  fasniculum. 

FCENUM.     (Fainum,  i.  n.  hay.)    Hay. 

Fcenum  camelorum.    See  Juvcus  odoratus. 

Fcenum  gr«cum.    See  Trigonella  fwnum  gracum. 

Fcenum  sylvestre.    Wild  fenugreek. 

FOESIUS,  Anutius,  was  born  at  Mentz,  in  1528, 
and  received  his  education  at  Paris,  where  he  imbibed 
a  strong  predilection  for  the  Greek  language,  and  par- 
ticularly the  works  of  Hippocrates.  Returning  to  his 
native  place  about  the  age  of  28,  his  talents  soon  pro- 
cured him  such  extensive  reputation,  that  several 
princes  endeavoured  to  allure  him  to  their  respective 
courts,  but  without  success.  The  practice'of  his  pro- 
fession, instead  of  weakening  his  attachment  to  Hip- 
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pocrate9,  only  stimulated  him  to  a  more  profound 
study  of  his  writings;  where  he  found  the  most  cor- 
rect delineations  of  diseases,  and  the  most  important 
observations  concerning  them,  made  about  two  thou- 
sand years  before.  He  first  published  an  excellent 
Latin  translation  and  commentary  on  his  second  book 
of  Epidemics:  then  an  explanation  of  the  terms  used 
by  him,  under  the  title  of  "CEconomia  Hippoeratis;" 
and,  lastly,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  chief  physician* 
of  Europe,  he  undertook  a  complete  correct  edition  of 
his  works,  with  an  interpretation  and  notes,  which  he 
accomplished  in  six  years,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rank 
him  among  the  ablest  interpreters  of  the  ancients.  He 
was  also  author  of  a  Pharmacopoeia  for  his  native 
city ;  and  died  in  1595. 

Fceta'bulum.  (From  faiteo,  to  become  putrid.)  1. 
An  encysted  abscess. 

2.  A  foul  ulcer. 

FCE'TUS.  (From  feo,  to  bring  forth,  according  to 
Vossius.)  Epicyema;  Epigonion.  The  child  en- 
closed in  the  uterus  of  its  mother,  is  called  a  foetus 
from  the  fifth  month  after  pregnancy  until  the  time  of 
its  birth.     See  Ovum. 

Fomata  terra.    1.  Sulphur. 

2.  An  old  name  "of  the  acetate  of  potassa. 

FOLIATIO.  (From  folium,  a  leaf.)  The  manner 
in  which  leaves  are  folded  up  in  their  buds.  See  Ver- 
natio. 

FOLIA'TUS.  (From  its  resemblance  to  folium,  a 
leaf.)    Foliate,  leafy.  • 

FOLICULUS.  (Diminutive  of  follis,  a  leather 
bag.)    A  small  follicle. 

FOLIOLUM.    A  leaflet  or  little  leaf. 

FOLIUM.  (Folium,  i.  n. ;  from  <j>v\Xov,  the  leaf 
of  a  tree.)    See  Leaf. 

Folium  orientale.     See  Cassia  senna. 

FOLLICLE.  (Folliculus;  diminutive  of  follis,  a 
bag.)  A  small  bag ;  applied  to  grands.  See  Folli- 
culose. 

FOLLICULOSE.  ( Folliculosus  ;  from  folliculus, 
a  little  bag.)  A  term  applied  to  a  simple  gland  or  fol- 
licle. One  of  the  most  simple  species  of  gland,  con- 
sisting merely  of  a  hollow  vascular  membrane  or  fol- 
licle, and  an  excretory  duct ;  such  are  the  muciparous 
glands,  the  sebaceous,  &c.  ■ 

FOLLI'CULUS.  (Diminutive  of  follis,  a  bag.) 
1.  A  little  bag.    See  Folliculose. 

2.  In  botany,  a  follicle  is  a  one-valved  pericarp,  or 
seed-vessel.  It  has  one  cell,  and  bursts  lengthwise, 
and  bears  the  seeds  on  or  near  its  edges,  or  on  a  recep- 
tacle parallel  therewith. 

From  the  adhesion  of  the  seeds  it  is  distinguished 
into, 

1.  Follicle,  with  a  partition,  when  the  seeds  adhere 
to  an  intermediate  dissepiment. 

2.  Follicle,  without  a  partition,  when  the  seeds  ad- 
here to  the  internal  sides  only. 

From  the  number  of  seeds, 

1.  Monosperm  follicle  ;  as  in  Orontiunu 

2.  Polysperm ;  as  in  Asclepias  syriaca. 
From  the  direction  into, 

1.  Erect;  as  in  Vinca  and  JVerium. 

2.  Reflected;  as  in  Plumeria. 

3.  Horizontal ;  as  in  Cameraria. 
Folliculis  pellis.     The  gall  bladder. 

POM  ENTA'TION.  Foment atio.  A  sort  of  partial 
bathing,  by  applying  hot  flannels  to  any  part,  dipped 
in  medicated  decoctions,  whereby  steams  are  Commu- 
nicated to  the  parts,  their  vessels  are  relaxed,  and  their 
morbid  action  sometimes  removed. 

Fomks  ventriculi.     Hypochondriacism. 

FO'MITES.  A  term  mostly  applied  to  substances 
imbued  with  contagion. 

FONS-     A  fountain. 

Fons  pulsatii.is.     See  Fontanella. 

FONTANE'LLA.  (Diminutive  of  fons,  a  foun- 
tain.) Fons  puUatilis.  The  parietal  bones  and  the 
frontal  do  not  coalesce  until  the  third  year  after  birth 
so  that,  before  this  period,  there  is  an  obvious  inter- 
stice, commonly  called  mould,  and  scientifically  the 
fontanel,  or  foiis  pulsatilis.  There  is  also  a  less 
space,  occasionally,  between  the  occipital  and  parietal 
bones,  termed  the  posterior  fontanel.  These  spaces 
between  the  bones  are  filled  up  by  the  dura  mater  ue 
ricranium,  and  external  integuments,  so  that  dunnc 
birth,  the  size  of  the  head  may  he  lessened  •  for  at 
that  time,  the  bones  of  the  head,  upon  the  'superior 
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'part,  are  not  only  pressed  nearer  to  each  other,  but 
they  frequently  lap  over  one  another,  In  order  to  dimi- 
nish the  size  during  the  passage  of  the  head  through 
the  pelvis. 

FONTI'CULUS.  (Diminutive  offons.)  An  issue. 
An  artificial  ulcer  formed  in  any  part,  and  kept  dis- 
charging, by  introducing  daily  a  pea,  covered  with  any 
digestive  ointment. 

FORAMEN.  (From  foro,  to  pierce.)  A  little 
opening. 

Foramen  ccecum.  1.  A  single  opening  in  the  basis 
of  the  cranium  between  the  ethmoid  and  the  frontal 
bone,  that  gives  exit  to  a  small  vein. 
2.  The  name  of  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  tongue. 
Foramen  lacerum  in  basi  cranii.  A  foramina 
in  t Ii < ■  basis  of  the  cranium,  through  which  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  and  the  eighth  pair  and  accessary  nerves 
puss. 

Foramen  lacerum  orbitale  superius.  A  large 
opening  between  the  greater  and  less  wing  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone  on  each  side,  through  which  the  third, 
fourth,  hist  branch  of  the  fifth,  and  the  sixth  pair  of 
nerves,  and  the  ophthalmic  artery  pass. 

Foramen  opticum.  The  hole  transmitting  the 
optic  nerve. 

Foramen  ovale.  The  opening  between  the  two 
auricles  of  the  heart  of  the  foetus.  See  also  Innomina- 
tum  os. 

Foramen  of  Winslow.     An  opening  in  the  omen- 
tum.    See  Omentum. 
Forami'nulum  os.    The  ethmoid  bone. 
Force,  vital.     See  Vis  vita. 

FO'RCEPS.  (Forceps,  cipis.  f. ;  quasi  ferriceps, 
ns  being  the  iron  with  which  we  seize  any  thing  hot, 
from  ferrum,  iron,  and  capio,  to  take.)  Pincers.  A 
8urgic;il  Instrument  with  which  extraneous  bodies,  or 
other  substances,  are  extracted.  Also  an  instrument 
occasionally  used  by  men  midwives  to  bring  the  head 
of  the  fetus  through  the  pelvis. 

FORDYCE,  George,  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  in 
1736,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  his  mother 
having  married  again,  he  was  sent  to  Fouran,  when 
about  two  years  old,  where  he  received  his  school  edu- 
cation ;  and  thence  returned  to  Aberdeen,  where  he 
was  made  master  of  arts,  when  only  fourteen.  Having 
evinced  an  inclination  to  medicine,  he  was  soon  after 
sent  to  his  uncle,  Dr.  John  Fordyce,  who  practised  at 
Uppingham,  with  whom  he  remained  several  years. 
He  then  studied  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  in 
1758,  having  defended  a  thesis  on  catarrh:  after  which 
he  went  to  Leyden,  principally  to  improve  himself  in 
anatomy  under  Albinus.  The  following  year  he  set- 
tled in  London,  and  began  to  give  lectures  on  chemis- 
try ;  and,  in  1764,  he  undertook  also  to  teach  the  prac- 
tice of  physic,  and  the  materia  medica :  these  subjects 
occupied  him  nearly  three  hours  every  morning,  ex- 
cept on  Sunday,  for  about  thirty  years  successively. 
lu  1770,  he  was  chosen  physician  to  St.  Thomas's  hos 
pital,  and,  six  years  after,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety:  also,  in  1787,  he  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians;  having  been  a  licentiate  for 
twenty-two  years  before.  In  1793,  he  assisted  in 
forming  a  small  Society  for  the  improvement  of  Medi- 
cal and  Chlrurgical  Knowledge,  which  has  since  pub- 
lished three  volumes  of  their  Transactions.  He  died 
in  1802.  The  countenance  of  Dr.  Fordyce  was  by  no 
means  expressive  of  his  powers  of  mind:  he  was  ra- 
ther negligent  of  his  dress,  and  not  sufficiently  pleasing 
in  his  manners,  to  enable  him  to  get  into  very  exten- 
sive practice :  besides,  he  was  too  fond  of  the  plea- 
sures of  society,  to  which  he  often  sacrificed  the  hours 
that  should  have  been  dedicaled  to  sleep.  The  vigour 
of  his  constitution  long  resisted  these  irregularities; 
but  at  length  they  brought  on  the  gout,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  dropsy,  and  this  terminated  his  existence. 
He  possessed  a  remarkably  strong  memory,  which  ena- 
bled him  to  lecture  without  any  notes,  and  to  compose 
his  works  for  publication  without  referring  to  authors, 
which  be  had  before  read ;  and  his  having  relied  too 
much  on  this  faculty  may  help  to  explain  the  want  of 
method  and  elegance,  and  the  many  inaccuracies, 
which  appear  in  his  writings.  He  was  author  of  seve- 
ral publications  on  medical  and  philosophical  subjects ; 
many  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  transactions  of 
the  societies  to  which  he  belonged.  The  most  esteem- 
ed, and  that  on  which  he  employed  most  labour,  was 
a  scries  of  "  Dissertations  on  Fever ;"  four  of  them  ap- 
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pcared  during  bis  life,  and  another  was  left  in  manu- 
script, which  has  since  been  printed.  His  Treatise  on 
Digestion,  was  read  originally  as  the  Gulstonian  Lec- 
ture before  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  was  the  pro- 
jector ot  the  Experiments  in  heated  rooms,  of  which 
Sir  Charles  Blagden  gave  an  account. 
itoi0K^?E'  Sir  WlLLIAMi  was  born  at  Aberdeen  is. 
1  iii.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  having  acquired  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  physic  and  surgery,  he  went  into 
the  army.  The  support  of  the  friends,  whom  he  there 
procured,  together  with  his  own  merit,  soon  brought 
him  into  great  practice,  when  he  afterward  settled  in 
London.  The  wealth,  which  he  thus  acquired,  was 
liberally  employed  in  acts  of  friendship,  and  in  sup- 
porting useful  projects;  though  he  had  some  very 
severe  losses.  He  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Fevers,  and  on 
the  Ulcerated  Sore  Throat;  on  his  entering  into  prac- 
tice, he  likewise  published  on  the  Venereal  Disease. 
He  died  after  a  long  illness  in  1792. 

FORENSIC.  Forensis.  Belonging  to  the  forum, 
or  courts  of  law :  hence  forensic  medicine  is  that  which 
is  connected  with  a  legal  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  de- 
fect, disease,  or  death. 

FORESKIN.     See  Prepuce 

FORESTUS,  or  Van  Forest,  Peter,  was  born  at 
Alcmaer,  in  1522.  He  was  sent  to  Louvain  to  study 
the  law,  but  soon  showed  a  strong  inclination  to  medi- 
cine. He  therefore  cultivated  this  science  at  dilferent 
universities  in  Italy,  and  afterward  at  Paris  ;  but  he 
graduated  at  Bologna.  After  being  twelve  years  set- 
tled in  his  native  town,  he  was  invited  to  Delft,  which 
was  ravaged  by  a  contagious  epidemic ;  and  being  ex- 
tremely successful  in  the  treatment  of  this,  he  received 
a  considerable  pension,  and  was  retained  as  the  public 
physician  for  nearly  thirty  years.  In  1575,  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  the  first  lecture  on  Medicine  at  the 
opening  of  the  University  of  Leyden.  He  spent  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  his  native  city,  where  he  died 
in  1507.  He  was  a  very  diligent  observer  of  diseases, 
and  showed  often  great  judgment  in  anticipating  the 
result,  or  in  treating  them  successfully.  He  published 
at  diirerent  periods  six  volumes  of  .Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Cases;  to  one  of  which  was  added  a  Disserta- 
tion, exposing  the  fallacy  and  absurdity  of  pretending 
to  judge  of  every  thing  by  the  urine.  Boerhaave  has 
highly  commended  his  writings,  which  have  been  often 
reprinted. 

[Formations,  mineral.  "The  word  Formation 
may  signify  a  single  mass  of  one  kind  of  rock,  more 
or  less  extensive,  or  a  collection  of  mineral  substances, 
formed  by  the  same  agent,  under  the  same  or  similar 
circumstances;  or  it  may  convey  the  idea,  that  certain 
masses  or  collections  of  minerals  were  formed  not  only 
by  the  same  agent,  but  also  at  the  same  time.  In  this 
latter  sense,  indeed,  the  term  is  almost  always  em- 
ployed. The  agent  and  time  are  to  be  determined  by 
a  careful  examination  of  the  external  and  internal 
relations  of  the  whole  formation." — Cleav.  Mm.    A.] 

FO'RMIATE.  Formias.  A  compound  produced 
by  the  union  of  the  formic  acid  with  a  salifiable  basis: 
thus,  foitniate  of  ammonia,  &C. 

Formic  acid.     See  Formica  rufa. 

FORMI'CA.  (Formica,  m.  f. ;  quod  ferat  micas, 
because  of  his  diligence  in  collecting  small  particles  of 
provision  together.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  insects.  The  ant  or  pis- 
mire.    See  Formica  rufa. 

2.  The  name  of  a  black  wart  with  a  broad  base,  and 
cleft  superficies,  because  the  pain  attending  it  resem- 
bles the  biting  of  an  ant. 

3.  A  varicose  tumour  on  the  anus  and  glans  penis. 

Formica  miliaris.    Any  herpetic  eruption. 

Formica  rufa.  The  ant  or  pismire.  This  indus- 
trious little  insect  contains  an  acid  juice,  and  gross  oil, 
which  were  supposed  to  possess  aphrodisiac  virtues. 
The  chrysalides  of  this  animal  are  said  to  be  diuretic 
and  carminative,  and  by  some  recommended  in  the 
cure  of  dropsy.     < 

The  ant  also  furnishes  an  acid  called  the  formic, 
which  it  has  been  long  known  to  contain,  and  occa- 
sionally to  emit.  It  may  be  obtained,  either  by  simple 
distillation,  or  by  infusion  of  them  in  boiling  water, 
and  subsequent  distillation  of  as  much  of  the  water 
as  can  be  brought  over  without  burning  the  residue. 
After  this  it  may  be  purified  by  repeated  rectifications, 
or  by  boiling  to  separate  the  impurities  ;  or  after  recti- 
fication it  may  be  concentrated  by  frost. 
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This  acid  has  a  very  sour  taste,  and  continues  liquid 
even  at  very  low  temperatures.    Its  specific  gr.< 
1.1168  at  68°,  which  is  much  denser  than  acetic  acid 
ever  is. 

Dobereiner  has  recently  succeeded  In  forming  this 
acid  artificially.  When  a  mixture  of  tartaric  acid,  or 
of  cream  of  tartar,  black  oxide  of  magnesia  and  water 
is  beated,  a  tumultuous  action  ensues,  carbonic  acid 
is  evolved,  and  a  liquid  acid  distils  over,  which,  on 
superficial  examination,  was  mistaken  tor  acetic  acid, 
but  which  now  proves  to  be  formtc  acid.  This  acid, 
mixed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  is  at  < i.nunon 
temperatures  convened  into  water  and  carbonic 
nitrate  of  silver  or  of  mercury  converts  it,  when  gently 
heated;  into  carbonic  acid,  the  oxides  being  at  the  same 
time  reduced  to  the  metallic  slate.  With  barytee,  ox- 
ideoflead,  and  oxide  of  copper,  it  produces  compounds, 
having  all  the  properties,  of  the  genuine  fqrmtntes  or 
these  metals.  If  a  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  he  em- 
ployed in  Ihe  above  process,  the  tartaric  acid  is  resolved 
entirely  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  formic  acid; 
and  the  product  of  the  latter  is  much  increased.  The 
best  proportions  are,  two  parts  tartaric  acid,  i i  > 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  five  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
wiih  about  twice  il>  weigh)  in  water. 
Fo'RHIZ.  See  J Irrjn 3  i ridcits. 
FORMULA.  (Diminutive  of forma,fl  form.)  A 
little  form  of  prescriptions,  such  as  physicians  direct  in 
extemporaneous  practice,  in  distinction  from  the  greater 
forms  in  pharmacopoeias,  &c. 
Fornax,    a  fui na< 

FfjRNICIFORMIS.  Vaulted.  Applied  to  the  nec- 
tary of  some  plants;  as  the  Symphytum  officinale,  &c. 
tarium. 
FO'RNIX.  (Fornix,  an  arch  or  vault.)  Apartof 
the  corpus  callosum  in  the  brain  is  so  called,  because, 
if  \  jewed  in  a  particular  direction,  it  has  some  resem- 
blance to  the  arch  of  an  ancient  vault.  It  is  the  me- 
dullary body,  composed  of  two  anterior  and  two  pos- 
terior crura,  situated  at  the  bottom  and  inside  of  the 
lateral  ventricle  over  the  third  ventricle,  and  below 
the  septum  luCldum. 

FO'SSA.  (From  fodio,  to  dig.)  Fovea.  A  little 
depression  or  sinus.    The  pudendum  muliebre. 

Fossa  amynt*:.  A  double-headed  roller  for  the 
fare. 

Foss  v  magna.    1.  The  great  groove  of  the  ear. 

2.  The  pudendum  muliebre. 

Fossa  navicui.ar.is.  1.  The  cavity  at  the  bottom 
of  the  entrance  of  the  pudendum  muliebre. 

2.  The  great  groove  of  the  ear. 

Fossa  ov  mis.  The  depression  in  the  right  auricle 
of  the  human  heart,  which  in  the  frrtus  opened  into 
the  oilier  auricle,  forming  the  foramen  ovale. 

Fossa  pituitaria.  The  depression  in  the  sella 
turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

FOSSIL.      (Fossilis;  from  fodio,  to  dig.)      Any  , 
thing  dug  out  of  the  earth. 

Fossil  copal.  Highgate resin.  A  semi-transpa- 
rent, brittle,  resinous  substance,  of  a  yellowish-brown 
colour ;  found  in  the  bed  of  blue  clay  at  Highgate,  near 
London. 

Fo'ssilits.     The  bone  of  the  leg. 

FOTHEKGILL,  John,  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  in 
1712,  of  a  respectable  Quaker  family.  After  passing 
through  an  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary,  he  went 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-four, taking  for  his  inaugural  thesis  the  use  of 
emetics.  He  then  studied  tor  two  years  atSt. Thomas's 
Hospital,  and  after  an  excursion  to  the  continent,  set- 
tled in  London  in  1710,  and  six  years  alter  became?  a 
licentiate.  His  practice  was  for  some  time  chiefly  gra- 
tuitous ;  but  his  "Account  of  the  Putrid  Sore  Throat," 
published  in  1748,  brought  him  speedily  into  reputa- 
tion. He  was  successively  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh,  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  and  of  some  other  societies  abroad. 
His  early  partiality  to  botany  induced  him,  as  his  prac- 
tice increased,  to  purchase  a  large  piece  of  ground  for 
the  cultivation  of  rare  and  valuable  plants,  in  which 
he  spared  no  expense;  neither  did  he  neglect  other  de- 
partments of  natural  history.  He  was  also  an  active 
and  liberal  promoter  of  manv  successful  schemes  for 
the  public  benefit ;  and  particularly  in  instituting  the 
school  at  Ackworth  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  of  a  rather 
delicate  constitution,  but  a  steady  temperance  pre- 
served his  health,  till  in  1778  he  had  an  attack  of  a 
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suppression  of  urine,  occasioned  by  a  disease  of  the 
[in. -tale  gland  ;  winch,  returning  two  veins  alter,  si»". 
put  a  period  to  his  existence.  He  had  a  quick  and 
comprehensive  understanding;  and  his  pleating  ad 
unci  him  general  confidence,  which  bis  dis- 
cretion was  not  apt  to  forfeit  afterward.  Besides  the 
eady  noticed,  several  papers  of  Dr.  Fothergill 
were  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  ami 
in  the  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries:  he  also 
sent  several  communications  to  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, and  other  periodical  publications. 

FO'TUS.     {Fui a.-;  us.  m.)     See  Fomentation. 

!'( i  \  I'.A.  (From  fodio,  to  dig.)  1.  A  little  de- 
pression. 

2.  The  pudendum  muliebre. 

3.  A  partial  sweating-bath. 
FOVEATUS.     Having  a  little  depression,  or  pit. 

Applied  to  the  nectary  of  plants.     See  JVectarinm. 

FOXGLOVE.     See  Digitalis. 

love.  Eastern,     See  Hesamum  orientate. 

FRAL'ASTORII'S,  IIikrony.mi  s,  was  born  at  Ve- 
rona, in  ]48X  He  made  a  rapid  progress  in  his  studies, 
and  attained  early  considerable  excellence  as  a  poet, 
philosopher,  and  astronomer.  He  was  also  much 
valued  as  a  physician,  particularly  by  the  general  of 
the  Venetian  army,  whom  he  attended  during  several 
campaigns;  but  on  his  dying,  in  ISIS,  Fracastorius 
returned  to  his  native  place.  He  corresponded  with 
most  of  the  great  men  of  his  age,  especially  with  (  or- 
dinal llembo",  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  poem,  "  Sy- 
philis ;"  which  was  thought  worthy  of  comparison 
with  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  by  some  of  the  best  judges. 
He  died  in  1553;  and  a  statue  was  ended  to  bin  by 
the  town  of  Verona.  He  published  also  on  Contagious 
Diseases,  and  several  other  Medical  and  Philosophical 
Subjects. 

FRACTURE.  (Fractura ;  from  franco,  to  break.) 
Catngma;  Clasis  ;  Clasma;  Jigmc.  A  solution  of  a 
bone  into  two  or  more  fragments.  A  simple  fracture 
is  when  the  bone  only  is  divided.  A  rompouvd  frac-  • 
hire  is  a  division  of  fhe  bone,  with  a  laceration  of  the 
integuments,  the  bone  mostly  protruding.  A  fracture 
is  also  termed  transverse,  oblique,  &c.  according  to  its 
direction. 

FRvE'NULUM.  (Diminutive  of  fravum,  a  bridle.) 
The  cutaneous  fold  under  the  apex  of  the  tongue,  that 
connects  the  tongue  to  the  infralingual  cavity.  It  is 
sometimes,  in  infancy,  so  short  as  to  prevent  the 
child  from  sucking,  when  it  is  necessary  to  cut  it, 
in  order  to  give  more  room  for  the  motion  of  the  tongue. 
FRjE'IWM.  The  membraneous  fold  which  con- 
tects  the  prepuce  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  glana 
penis. 

FRA'GARIA.  (From  fragro,  to  smell  sweet.)  The 
strawberry.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linmran  system.  Class,  Icosandria;  Order,  Poly- 
gyria. 

2.  The  phannacopoeial  name  of  the  strawberry.  See 
Fraguria.  vesca. 

Fragaria  sterilis.  Barren  strawberry.  Astrin 
gent,  seldom  used. 

Fragaria  vesca.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
strawberry  plant.  Fragaria.  The  mature  fruit  of 
the  Fragaria,  fragrllis  reptaniibus  of  Linneus,  was 
formerly  recommended  in  gouty  and  calculous  affec- 
tions, in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  id'  its  efficacy 
in  removing  tartar  from  the  teeth,  which  it  is  said  to 
do  very  effectually. 

Fragile  vitreum.    An  obsolete  name  for  the  fra 
2iliras  osslum. 
FRAGILIS.     Brittle. 
FRAGI'HTAS.    Brittleness. 
FrtAoiLiTAS  ossium.     Brittleness  of  the  bones. 
Fra'cmkn      Fran  mint  ma.    A  splinter  of  a  bone. 
FRA'GUM.     (From  fragro,  to  smell  sweet.)     The 
strawberry.     See  Fragaria. 

FRAMBCE  SI  A.     (From  framboise,  Fr.  for  a  rasn 

berry.)     The  yaws.     A  genus  of  disease,  arranged  by 

Cullen  in  the  class  Cachexia,  and  order  Impetieinee 

mewhat  similar  in  iis  nature  to  the  utesvener 

rea,  and  is  endemial  to  the  Antilles  islands,  as  well  as 

Africa.     It  appears  with  excrescences  like  mulberries 

Slowing  out  of  the  skin  in  various  parts  of  the  bodv 

which  discharge  an  ichorous  fluid.  *' 

FKA'NGTJLA.     (From  frango,  to  break:  so  called 

ot   the   brittleness   of   its    blanches  )      See 

Hhamnut  j  rungula. 
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FRANKINCENSE.  See  Juniperus  lycia,  and  Pinus 
obits. 

[Frasera  VValteri.   See  American  Columbo.   A.] 

FRAXLNE'LLA.  (From  fraxinus,  the  ash  :  so 
called  because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  ash.) 
See  Dictamnus  albus. 

Fraxinella,  white.    See  Dictamnus  albus. 

FRA'XINUS.  (A  fragore,  from  the  noise  itsseeds 
make  when  shaken  by  the  wind  ;  or  from  (bpaiis, 
a  hedge,  because  of  its  use  in  forming  hedges.)  The 
ash. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnscan 
system.    Class.  Polygamia  ;  Order,  Diaoia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  ash-tree.  See 
Fraxinus  excelsior. 

Fraxinus  excelsior.  Thesystemaficnameof  the 
ash-tree.  Fraxinus.  Called  also  brumelli  and  bume- 
lia.  The  bark  of  this  tree,  Fraxinus — foliis  serratis 
floribus  apetalis  of  Linnteus,  when  fresh,  has  a  mode- 
rately strong  bitterish  taste.  It  possesses  resolvent  and 
diuretic  qualities,  and  has  been  successfully  exhibited 
in  the  cure  of  intermittents.  The  seeds  are  occasion- 
ally exhibited  medicinally  as  diuretics,  in  the  dose  of  a 
drachm.  In  warm  climates,  a  sort  of  manna  exudes 
from  this  species  of  fraxinus. 

Fraxinus  ornus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  from  which  manna  flows.  This  substance  is  also 
termed  Manna  Calabrina ;  Hos  calabrinus  ;  Acromeli  ; 
Jllusar ;  Drysomcli.  That  species  which  is  of  a  rosy 
colour,  is  called  nuba.  Mel  atrium,  from  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  descended  from  heaven.  Manna  is  the 
condensed  juice  of  the  flowering  ash,  or  Fraxinus  or- 
nus— foliis  ovato  oblongis  serratis  petwlatis,  floribus 
corollatis,  Hort.  Kew.  which  is  a  native  of  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  particularly  Sicily  and  Calabria. 
Many  other  trees  and  shrubs  have  likewise  been  ob- 
served to  emit  a  sweet  juice,  which  concretes  upon  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  may  be  considered  of  the  manna 
kind,  especially  the  Fraxinus  rotundifolia,  and  excel- 
sior. In  Sicily  these  three  species  of  fraxinus  are 
regularly  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  man- 
na, and  with  this  view  are  planted  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill  with  an  eastern  aspect.  After  ten  years'  growth, 
the  trees  first  begin  to  yield  the  manna,  but  they  require 
to  be  much  older  before  they  afford  it  in  any  consider- 
able quantity.  Although  the  manna  exudes  sponta- 
neously upon  the  trees,  yet,  in  order  to  obtain  it  more 
copiously,  incisions  are  made  through  the  bark,  by 
means  of  a  sharp  crooked  instrument ;  and  the  season 
thought  to  be  most  favourable  for  instituting  this  pro- 
cess, is  a  little  before  the  dog  days  commence,  when 
the  weather  is  dry  ai«l  serene.  Manna  is  generally  dis- 
tinguished into  different  kinds,  viz.  the  manna  in  tear, 
the  canulated  and  flaky  manna,  and  the  common 
brown  or  fat  manna.  All  these  varieties  seem  rather 
to  depend  upon  their  respective  purity,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  obtained  from  the  plant,  than  upon 
any  essential  difference  of  the  drug.  The  best  manna 
is  in  oblong  pieces  or  flakes,  moderately  dry,  friable, 
very  light,  of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and  in 
some  degree  transparent :  the  inferior  kinds  are  moist, 
unctuous,  and  brown.  Manna  is  well  known  as  a 
gentle  purgative,  so  mild  in  its  operation,  that  it  may 
be  given  with  safety  to  children  and  pregnant  women, 
to  the  delicacy  of  whose  frames  and  situations  it  is 
particularly  adapted.  It  is  esteemed  a  good  and  plea- 
sant auxiliary  to  the  purgative  neutral  salts.  It 
sheathes  acrimony,  and  is  useful  in  coughs,  disorders 
of  the  breast,  and  such  as  are  attended  with  fever  and 
inflammation,  as  in  plcuritis,  &c.  It  is  particularly 
efficacious  in  bilious  complaints,  and  helps  the  dis- 
charge of  mineral  waters,  when  they  are  not  of  them- 
selves sufficiently  active.  It  is  apt,  in  large  doses,  to 
create  flatulencies  and  gripes ;  both  of  which  are  pre- 
vented by  a  small  addition  of  some  warm  carmina- 
tives. It  purges  in  doses  of  from  Jjto  |ij;  but  lis 
purgative  quality  is  much  increased,  and  its  flatulent 
effects  prevented,  by  a  small  addition  of  cassia.  The 
dose  for  children  is  from  one  scruple  to  three.  It  is 
best  dissolved  in  whey. 

Fraxinus  rotundifolia.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  tree  which  affords  manna.     See  Fraxinus  ornus. 

FREIND,  John,  was  born  in  1675,  at  Croton,  in 
Northamptonshire,  of  which  his  father  was  rector. 
After  being  educated  at  Westminster  he  want  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his 
classical  attainments.    Having  for  some  time  studied 
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medicine,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  some 
singular  cases :  but  a  work,  which  he  published  in 
1703,  entitled  "  Emmenologia,"  explaining  the  pheno- 
mena of  menstruation,  both  natural  and  morbid,  on 
mechanical  principles,  first  brought  him  into  notice  ad 
a  physiologist  and  physician.  In  the  following  year, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Chemistry  at  Oxford, 
but  soon  after  went  to  Spain  as  physician  to  the  Eng- 
lish forces ;  and  he  took  this  opportunity  of  visiting 
Italy.  On  his  return,  in  1707,  he  was  created  a  Doctor 
by  diploma,  and  published  his  Chemical  Lectures  in 
Latin.  In  1712,  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  but  soon  went  abroad  again  with  the  troops 
into  Flanders.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  the 
following  year  he  settled  in  London,  and  rose  to  high 
professional  reputation.  In  1716,  he  was  received  as 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  published  the 
first  and  third  books  of  Hippocrates  on  Epidemics, 
with  a  Commentary  on  Fevers,  in  nine  parts;  a  work 
of  great  erudition  and  judgment.  Some  of  his  opi- 
nions having  been  severely  attacked,  he  was  led  to  de- 
fend them  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  entitled  "  De  pur- 
gantibushl  sccundo  Variolarum  confluentium  Febre 
adhibendis,"  1719.  A  few  years  after  this  he  got  into 
parliament,  and  having  warmly  sided  with  the  oppo- 
sition, he  was,  in  common  with  several  persons  of 
consequence,  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  high  treason: 
but  the  minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  having  fallen 
sick,  Dr.  Mead  refusedto  attend  him  till  his  friend  was 
liberated;  when  he  made  over  to  him  5000  guineas, 
which  he  had  received  from  his  patients  during  his 
confinement  of  a  few  months  only.  While  in  the 
Tower,  Dr.  Freind  formed  the  plan  of  his  great  work, 
"The  History  of  Physic  from  Galen  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  chiefly  with  regard  to  Prac- 
tice;" which  came  out  in  two  volumes  within  three 
years  after.  This  was  intended  as  a  continuation  of 
Le  Clerc,  and  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception ; 
indeed  it  still  continues  to  be  a  standard  book.  On  the 
accession  of  George  II.  he  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  Queen  ;  and  having  died  in  July  1728,  his  widow 
and  son  experienced  the  royal  protection. 

Fre'na.    The  sockets  of  the  teeth. 

Friqera'na.    A  putrid  fever. 

FRIGIDA'RIUM.    (From  frigidus,    cold.)     The 
cold  bath. 

FRINGE.    See  Fimbria. 
■■•  rd leaf.     See  Leaf. 

FRONS.     {Frons,  tis.  f.  or  m.)     1.  The  forehead. 
The  part  between  the  eyebrows  and  the  hairy  scalp. 

2.  {Frons,  dis,  f.)     The  frond,  or  leaf;  a  tree  :  now 
used  by  botanists  to  the  cryptogamious  plants  only. 

FRONTAL.      (Frontalis;    from  frons,   the  fore- 
head.)    Belonging  to  the  forehead. 

Frontal  bone.    See  Frontis  os. 

Frontal  sinus.     See  Frontis  os. 

FRONTA'LIS.    See  Occipito  frontalis. 

Frontalis  vkrus.    See  Corrugator  supercilii. 

FRONTIS  OS.  The  frontal  bone.  Oscoronale; 
Os  invcrecundifld  ;  Metopon.  The  external  surface  of 
this  bone  is  smooth  at  its  upper  convex  part,  but  below 
several  cavities  and  processes  are  observed.  At  each 
angle  of  the  orbits  the  bone  juts  out  to  from  two  inter- 
nal and  two  external  processes ;  and  the  ridge  under 
the  eyebrow  on  each  side  is  called  the  superciliary  pro- 
cess ;  from  which  the  orbilar  processes  extend  back- 
wards, form iiig  the  upper  part  of  the  orbits;  and  be- 
tween these  the  ethmoid  bone  is  received.  The  nasal 
process  is  situated  between  the  two  internal  angular 
processes.  At  the  internal  angular  process  is  a  cavity 
for  the  caruncula  Iachryinalis  ;  and  at  the  external, 
another  for  the  pulley  of  the  major  oblique  muscle. 
The  foramina  are  three  on  each  side ;  one  in  each 
superciliary  ridge,  through  which  a  nerve,  artery,  and 
vein,  pass  to  the  integuments  of  the  forehead;  a  second 
near  the  middle  of  the  internal  side  of  the  orbit,  called 
internal  orbitar ;  the  third  is  smaller,  and  lies  about  an 
inch  deeper  in  the  orbit.  On  the  inside  of  the  os 
frontis  there  is  a  ridge  which  is  hardly  perceptible  at 
the  upper  part,  but  grows  more  prominent  at  the  bot- 
tom, where  the  foramen  ccecum  appears ;  to  this  ridge 
the  falx  is  attached.  The  frontal  sinus  is  placed  over 
the  orbit  on  each  side,  except  at  this  part  the  frontal 
bone  is  of  mean  thickness  between  the  parietal  and 
occipital ;  but  the  orbitar  process  is  so  thin  as  to  be 
almost  transparent. 

FRUCTIFICATION.   {Frustificatio ;  fromfructut, 
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fruit,  and  facio,  to  make.)  Under  this  term  are  com- 
prehended ttie  flowers  and  the  fruit  of  a  plant.  It  is  a 
temporary  pan  of  plants  appropriated  m  generation, 
terminating  Hie  old  vegetable  and  beginning  the  new 
By  the  parts  of  fructification,  Sir  James  Smith  ob- 
serves, each  species  is  perpetually  renewed  without 
Hunts,  while  all  other  modes  of  propagation  are  but 
the  extension  of  an  individual,  and  sooner  or  later  ter- 
minate m  its  total  extinction.  The  fructification  is 
therefore  essential  to  vegetables.  A  plant  may  be  des- 
titute ot  stem,  leaves,  or  even  roots,  because  it'  one  of 
these  parts  be  wanting,  the  others  may  perform  its 
functions,  but  it  can  never  be  destitute  of  those  organs 
oy  which  its  species  is  propagated. 

Linnaeus  distinguishes  seven  parts  of  fructification, 
some  ol  which  are  essential  to  the  very  nature  of  a 
flower  or  fruit;  others  not  so  indispensably  necessary, 
and  therefore  are  not  universal. 

1.  The  calyx,,  or  flower-cup,  not  essential  and  often 
absent.     See  Cultjz. 

2.  The  corolla,  or  petals,  likewise  not  essential.  See 
Corolla. 

'•i.  The  stamen  or  stamina.  These  are  essential. 
See  Stamen. 

4.  The  pistillum,  or  pistilla,  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  consisting  of  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit,  with 
one  or  more  organs  attached  to  them,  and  therefore 
essential.     See  Pistillum. 

5.  The  yericarpium,  or  seed-vessel,  wanting  in  many 
plants.     See  Pericarpium. 

ti.  The  semen,  or  seed,  the  perfecting  of  which  is 
the  sole  end  of  all  the  other  parts. 

7.  The  recejitiiculum,  which  must  necessarily  be  pre- 
sent in  some  form  or  other.    See  Receptaculum. 

FRUCTUS.  (Fructus,  tus.  in.;  a  fruor.)  The 
fruit  of  a  tree  or  plant.  By  this  term  is  understood  in 
botany,  the  produce  of  the  germen,  consisting  of  the 
seed-vessel  and  seed. 

Fructus  horjei.  Summer  fruits.  Under  this  term 
are  comprehended  strawberries,  cherries,  currants,  mul- 
berries, raspberries,  and  the  like.  They  possess  a 
bacid  taste,  and  are  exhibited  as  dietetic  auxi- 
liaries, as  refrigerants,  antiseptics,  attenuauts,  and 
aperients.  Formerly  they  were  exhibited  medicinally 
in  the  cure  of  putrid  affections,  and  to  promote  the 
alviue  and  urinary  excretions.  The  acid  which  they 
contain  is  either  the  tartaric,  oxalic,  citric,  or  niallic,  or 
a  mixture  of  two  or  more  of  them  with  sugar  and 
gluten,  starch,  and  a  gelatinous  substance.  Considering 
them  as  an  article  of  diet,  they  afford  little  nourish- 
ment, and  are  liable  to  produce  flatulencies.  To  per- 
sons of  a  bilious  constitution  and  rigid  fibres,  and 
where  the  habit  is  disposed  naturally,  or  from  extrinsic 
causes,  to  an  inflammatory  or  putrescent  state,  their 
moderate  and  even  plentiful  use,  is  salubrious;  by 
those  of  a  cold  inactive  disposition,  where  the  vessels 
are  lax,  the  circulation  languid',  and  the  digestion  weak, 
they  should  be  used  very  sparingly.  The  hikes  ex- 
tracted from  these  fruits  by  expression,  contain  their 
active  qualities  freed  from  their  grosser  indigestibl  i 
matter.  On  standing,  the  juice  ferments  and  changes  to 
a  vinousor  acetous  state.  By  proper  addition  of  sugar, 
and  by  boiling,  their  fermentative  power  is  suppressed, 
and  their  medicinal  qualities  preserved.  The  juices 
of  these  fruits,  when  purified  from  their  fteculencies  by 
settling  and  straining,  may  be  made  into  syrups,  with  a 
due  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  usual  way. 

FRUIT.    See  Fructus. 

Fruits, summer.    See  Fructus  horari. 

[Fruits  affording  spirit.  "I  shall  class  only  the 
Beveral  productions  which  afford  ardent  spirits,  and 
which  may  be  worked  to  advantage  at  this  day  in  the 
form  of  results  of  late  experiments  in  some,  and  a  slight 
knowledge  of  others,  for  the  benefit  of  future  improve- 
ment and  research,  beginning  with 

"The  Apple.  The  juice  of  this  fruit  (which  is 
called  cider,  when  expressed  and  fermented,;  affords, 
by  distillation,  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  spirit  of  the 
first  proof  on  Dica's  hydrometer. 

"  The  Pear.  This  fruit,  when  expressed  as  the  ap- 
ple, affords  nearly  the  same  lesnlt ;  the  qualities  differ- 
ing, as  the  quality  of  the  fruit  differs,  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  apple.    Process,  the  same  as  the  apple. 

"  The  Pencil.  This  fruit  is  culti\  aled  in  abundance 
throughout  the  United  Stales,  though  in  greater  abun- 
dance" to  the  southward  of  Pennsylvania.  It  affords, 
by  distillation,  about  one-eighth  by  clear  expression. 
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Although  this  is  seldom  done,  it  is  nevertheless  the 
best  method  to  procure  a  fine  flavour,  which  fixes  the 
principal  value. 

"  Peaches  intended  for  distilling  arc  thrown  into 
bins;  when  the  ripest  should  be  assorted  out,  and 
thrown  into  a  trough  or  vat,  into  which  persons  enter 
and  mash  them  with  their  feet.  In  the  southern 
states,  wooden  stampers  are  used,  as  they  cannot  con- 
veniently be  ground  in  a  mill,  owing  to  the  danger  of 
the  stone.  This  is  a  practice  winch  might  well  be 
remedied,  by  supplying  their  mills  with  stones  alter  tho 
manner  of  a  tanner's  bark-mill.  It  would  also  be  at- 
tended with  the  advantage  of  breaking  the  peach- 
stones,  which  would  impart  that  rich  aromatic  bitter 
which  its  kernel  possesses,  and  which  is  so  highly 
prized  in  that  celebrated  cordial  called  noyeau.  Alter 
being  well  macerated,  it  is  thrown  into  vats  or  casks, 
and  diluted  with  water,  60  as  to  prevent  an  empy- 
reuma.  In  this  state  it  is  called  mobby,  and,  after  a 
thorough  fermentation,  it  is  in  that  state  committed  to 
the  still,  together  with  the  mass.  Others  press  it  in 
cider-pn 

"  The  Plum.  This  is  a  fruit  which  is  more  used  in 
culinary  purposes,  and  for  the  table.  But  there  is  a 
kind  of  plum  which  grows  plentifully  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  States,  called  the  red  plum.  It  is  of  a  beau- 
tiful saffron  colour,  inclining  to  red.  This  fruit  affords 
nearly  the  same  product  as  the  peach,  and  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner. 

"  The  Cherry.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fruit :  that 
which  affords  the  greatest  quantity  of  spirit  is  the 
black-heart  cherry,  which  should  be  treated  precisely 
as  the  peach.  This  fruit  is  more  valued  for  the  aro- 
matic flavour  which  it  imparts  to  spirit,  and  from 
which  is  made  the  exhilarating  water  called  cherry- 
bounce. 

"  The  Papaw  is  a  fruit  resembling  seed  cucumber. 
Its  pulp  is  of  a"  saffron  colour,  nearly  of  the  consistence 
of  a  melon,  and  its  flavour  much  like  custard.  It  is 
too  luscious,  when  ripe,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  palate, 
but  when  boiled,  green,  is  pleasant.  It  ripens  about 
the  middle  of  September;  is  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  tree  grows  from 
twelve  to  twenty-six  feet  high.  The  fruit  affords,  by 
distillation,  a  spirit  by  some  highly  prized,  and  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  process  is  well  known  to 
the  inhabitants  where  the  fruit  grows  in  abundance. 

"  The  Blackberry,  Whortleberry,  &C  afford  spirit 
in  tolerable  quantities,  by  expression,  fermentation, 
and  distillation. 

"  The  Sugar-maple  is  a  tree  which  abounds  in  the 
northern  and  western  parts  ef  the  United  States :  it 
grows  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  irf  height.  The  sap  is 
drawn  in  February  and  March :  of  this  sap  the  inha- 
bitants make  large  quantities  of  sugar.  This  sap,  duly 
fermented  and  distilled,  produces  a  spirit  ot'a  very  su- 
perior quality,  and  highly  esteemed.  The  process  is 
simply  a  fermentation  of  the  sap,  and  distillation  in 
the  common  way. 

"  The  Persimmon  is  a  fruit  SO  well  known  through- 
out the  United  States,  that  a  description  is  unneces- 
sary. This  fruit  is  fit  for  distillation  only  after  a 
severe  frost,  which  instantly  ripens  it,  when  it  is  ga- 
thered and  thrown  into  a  cistern  or  cask,  in  which 
stale  it  is  easily  crushed  and  diluted  with  warm  water, 
fermented,  and  the  whole  mass  committed  to  the  still. 
Some  strain  the  mass  through  a  coarse  catgut,  which 
takes  out  the  seeds,  that  are  of  a  powerful  astringent 
quality.     This  spirit  is  not  highly  esteemed. 

"  The  Potato.  There  are  two  kinds  of  the  potato- 
one  of  which  is  commonly  called  the  Irish  potato,  and 
the  other  the  sweet  potato;  the  latter  of  which  affords 
the  greatest  quantity  by  distillation.  The  process  is 
the  same  in  both,  yet  the  sweet  potato  works  more 
kindly.  After  being  well  boiled  in  water,  (steam  is 
the  best,)  they  are  macerated  by  various  means  fu 
heavy  roller  is  the  best)  :  they  are  then  diluted  with  n 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  strained  through  a 
coarse  canvass,  to  separate  the  skins  (this  is  a  pro- 
cess, however,  which  may  be  dispensed  with)  •  thev 
are  then  thrown  into  casks,  fermented,  and  committed 
to  the  still.  The  distillation  of  potatoes  may  in  « 
short  time,  become  a  matter  worthy  of  attention  At 
present,  the  negroes  ol  Geefgia  and  the  Carolines  are 
the  only  manutacturers.  The  spirit  is  of  an  inferioi 
quality,  and  is  used  by  the  poorer  class  of  inhabitants 
but  a  vast  field  for  improvement  lies  open. 
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"  Turnips,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Pumpions,  Cashaws, 
&.c.  afford  spirit  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  in  tolerable 
quantities.     They  ar«  to  be  treated  similar  to  the 

"  Grain,  of  every  description,  affords  spirits  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  according  to  weight. 
Wheat,  weighing  60ibs.  per  bush,  affords  8  to  12  quarts. 
Rye,  60  do.  10-14       .. 

Indian  corn,  60  do.  10-14 

Buckwheat,         —  do.  6-8 

Oats,  32  do.  5-    7      .. 

Barley,  45  do.  7-    9      .. 

Speltz,  60  do.  9-  13      .. 

Rice,  70  do.  13-16 

"  The  spirit  afforded  by  the  distillation  of  rice  is 
what  is  usually  termed  rack,  or  arrack.  This  article 
is  imported  chiefly  from  Bengal,  and  is  distilled  from 
rice,  although  the  real  and  genuine  arrack  is  distilled 
in  the  island  of  Goa,  from  the  sap  of  a  tree,  drawn  in 
the  same  manner  as  our  sugar-maple. 

"  The  drape.  In  the  United  States,  the  cultivation 
of  the  domestic  grape  has  but  just  commenced:  the 
numerous  species,  however,  of  our  wild  grape,  with 
which  our  forests  abound,  make  it  a  matter  of  consi- 
deration. These  being  collected  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties, when  ripe,  they  may  be  treated  with  success, 
alter  the  process  of  the  apple,  and  afford  a  beautiful 
spirit,  not  unlike  cogniac. 

"  Indian  Cam  (the  stalk).  The  young  stalk  of  the 
Indian  com,  (which  should  be  used  about  the  time  of 
earing,)  like  the  sugar-cane  of  the  West  Indies,  affords 
a  large  quantity  of  juice  or  sap  by  expression,  which, 
fermented  and  distilled,  yields  abundantly  of 
.spirit  of  a  very  superior  quality.  This  should  be  broken 
and  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sugar-cane, 
which  is  by  nut-mills  of  iron,  after  the  manner  of  our 
cider-mills. — Krafft's  .Inter.  Distiller,    A.] 

FRUMENTA'CBOTJS.  A  term  applied  to  all  such 
plains  as  have  a  conformity  with  wheat,  either  with 
respect  to  their  fruit,  leaves,  or  ears. 

FRUTESCENTIA.  (From  fructus,  fruit.)  The 
time  at  which  the  fruit  arrives  at  maturity. 

FRUTEX.  A  shrub  or  plant,  which  rises  with  a 
woody  durable  stem,  but  never  arrives  at  the  height,  or 
has  tlie  appearance  of  an  arbor,  or  tree. 

FU'CUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Liniuean  system.    Class,  Oryptoganvia ;  Order,  Alga;. 

Fucus  digitxtus.    Tliis  fucus  grows  upon  stones 
and  rocks  in  the  sea  near  the  shore.    It  ha 
plain,  long  leaves  or  sinuses  springing  from  a  round 
stalk,  in  the  manner  of  fingers  when  extended.     It 
affords  soda. 

Fucus  esculkntus.  Edible  fucus.  Hudson  has 
made  this  a  distinct  species,  but  Linnceus  included  it 
under  his  saccharinus.  It  grows  plentifully  in  the  sea 
near  the  shores  of  Scotland,  and  also  those  of  Cum- 
berland. It  has  a  broad,  plain,  simple,  sword-shaped 
leaf,  springing  from  a  pinnated  stalk. 

Fuel's  hei.mintiiocorton.  See  Corallinacorsicana. 
l'At.MATt'S.     Handed  fucus.     This  grows  in 
the  sea,  and  consists  of  a  thin-lobed  leaf  like  a  hand. 

l'i  i  i  b  saccharinus.  Sea-belts ;  so  called  from  the 
supposed  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  a  belt  or  girdle. 

It  gnm  s  upon  rocks  and  stones  by  the  sea-shore.  The 
leaves  are  verj  sweet,  and  when  washed  and  hung  up 
to  dry,  will  exude  a  substance  like  sugar,  from  whence 
it  was  named. 

Fucus  vesiculosus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
sea-oak.  Sra  wreck.  (Ou/rais  marina.  This  sea- 
weed, the  Fucus— fronde  plana  dic/wtoma  costata  in- 
tegcrrima,  vesiculis  axillaribus  geminis,  termivalibus 
tnbcrr.tilalis,  of  Linnaeus,  is  said  to  be  a  useful  as- 
sistant to  sea-water,  in  the  cure  of  disorder!  of  the 
glands.  Burnt  in  the  Open  air,  and  reduced  to  a  black 
powder,  it  forms  the  (Bthiops  vegetables,  which,  as  an 
internal  medicine,  is  similar  to  burnt  sponge. 

Flf.CKKM.  A  prop  or  Support.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied byLinneus,  not  only  to  those  organs  of  vegeta- 
i  try  so  denominated,  such  as  tendrils,  but  also 
to  various  other  appendages  to  the  herbage  of  a  plant, 
none  of  which  are  universal  or  essential,  nor  is  there 
any  one  plant  furnished  with  them  all.  Sir  James 
Smith  prefers  the  English  term  appendage,  for  these 
organs  in  general,  to  prnps,  because  the  latter  applies 
only  to  one  of  them. 

The  greater  props,  or  fulcra  of  vegetables,  arc  the 
root*,  trunks,  and  branches. 
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To  the  less  are  referred, 

1.  The  petioltcs,  or  petiole,  which  is  the  fulcrum  of 
the  leaf. 

2.  Cirrus,  the  tendril.    See  Cirrus. 

3.  The  stolo,  or  sucker ;  a  filament,  or  under- 
ground bud,  protruded  from  the  root,  and  sending  off 
radicles  into  the  earth,  pushes  up  a  stem  resembling 
the  parent  plant;  as  in  the  strawberry,  and  Syringa, 
vulgaris. 

4.  Sarmcntum,  the  runner,  which  gives  off  from  the 
stem,  and  radicates  on  that  which  is  nearest  to  it;  as 
does  the  Hedera  helix,  or  ivy. 

The  fulcra  of  a  flower  arc  the  peduncle,  scape,  and 
receptacle. 

FULl'GO.  (Quasi fumiligo ;  from fumus, smoke.) 
Araxos ;  Asoper ;  Asuoli.  Soot.  Wood-soot,  fuligo 
ligni,  or  the  condensed  smoke  from  burning  wood,  has 
a  pungent,  bitter,  and  nauseous  taste,  and  is  resolved 
by  chemical  analysis  into  a  volatile  alkaline  salt,  an 
einpyreumatic  oil,  a  fixed  alkali,  and  an  insipid  earth. 
The  tincture  prepared  from  this  substance,  tinctura 
is  recommended  as  a  powerful  antispasmodic 
in  hysterical  affections. 

[FULLER,  Dr.  Samuel,  one  of  the  memorable 
planters  of  Plymouth,  who  came  over  with  the  first 
settlers,  in  1620.  He  was  the  first  regularly-educated 
physician  that  visited  New-England.  He  did  not  con- 
fine his  benevolent  offices  to  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
Plymouth,  and  to  the  aboriginals  of  the  country,  but 
readily  gave  his  assistance  to  the  people  of  Naumkeak 
(Salem)  and  Charlestown,  after  Mr.  Endicott  came  to 
that  part  of -Massachusetts  Bay.  Several  of  the  peo- 
ple died  of  the  '  scurvy,  and  other  distempers,'  and 
many  were  subjected  to  diseases  arising  from  unwhole- 
some diet,  and  want  of  proper  accommodations. 
Having  no  physician  among  themselves,  it  was  for- 
tunate for  those  planters  that  Plymouth  could  supply 
them  with  one  so  well  qualified  as  Dr.  Fuller,  who 
.visited  them  at  the  request  of  Governor  Endicott,  and 
met  with  great  success  in  his  practice.  He  visited 
Salem  first  in  1628,  and  again  in  IG-2'J,  on  account  of 
the  sickness  introduced  there  by  the  newly-arrived 
ships.  When  he  arrived  at  Plymouth,  from  Salem, 
Governor  Endicott  wrote  to  Governor  Bradford  a  letter 
of  thanks,  speaking  highly  in  praise  of  the  physician, 
and  also  expressing  his  hearty  concurrence  with  their 
church  at  Plymouth,  its  form  and  discipline:  from 
which  it  is  e\  ident  that  the  conversation  of  Dr.  Fuller 
had  some  effect  upon  his  religious  opinions,  for  there 
was  a  difference  of  sentiment  before  this  interview, 
and  a  jealousy,  lest  the  Plymouth  church  should  exer- 
cise a  jurisdiction  over  the  church  in  Salem. 

In  his  medical  character,  and  for  his  Christian  vir- 
tues and  unfeigned  piety,  Dr.  Fuller  was  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  and  was  resorted  to  as  a  father  and 
wise  counsellor  during  the  perils  of  his  day.  He  was 
finally  one  of  several  heads  of  families  who  died  of  a 
fever,  which  prevailed  in  Plymouth  in  the  summer  of 
16.!:!,  and  was  most  deeply  lamented  by  all  the  colo- 
nists."— Thatch.  Med.  Biog.     A.] 

FULLERS'  EARTH.  An  earth  found  in  large  beds 
in  Buckinghamshire  and  Surrey,  composed  of  silica, 
alumine,  magnesia,  lime,  muriate  of  soda,  a  trace  of 
potassa,  and  oxide  of  iron.     See  F.arth,  Fuller's. 

["  FULTON,  Robert.  Notwithstanding  the  various 
unsuccessful  projects  of  propelling  boats  by  means  of 
steam-enginery,  Mr.  Robert  Fulton  lias  had  the  cou- 
rage to  undertake  and  construct  one  at  New- York, 
upon  a  plan  of  his  own,  and  his  success  is  undoubted. 
His  boal  is  upwards  of  140  feet  long,  and  about  15  feet 
Wide,  resembling  a  batteau  of  large  dimensions.  The 
engine  is  upon  the  plan  of  Watt  &  Boulton's  latest 
improvement,  and  is  a  most  complete  piece  of  ma- 
chinery. The  power  is  applied  to  the  water  in  which 
the  boat  moves,  by  means  of  wheels,  with  only  eight 
arms,  revolving  on  their  axis.  When  the  pislonmakes 
20  strokes  in  a  minute,  these  are  turned  with  a  motion 
brisk  enough  to  stem  the  currents  both  of  the  East  and 
North  rivers,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  and  more  in  an 
hour.  She  draws  but  a  few  inches  of  water.  She 
actually  made  a  voyage  to  Albany  and  back  again  in 
100  hours,  or  a  little  more  than  four  days,  and  she  pro- 
mises to  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  working  her  way 
against  the  streams  of  rivers,  such  as  the  Mississippi, 
and  others  that  have  no  tides." — Med,  Itepos.  vol.  xi. 

The  preceding  notice  of  Fulton's  first  experiment 
with  his  rough-constructed  steamboat,  was  published 
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In  the  summer  of  1807,  in  the  New- York  Medical  Re- 
pository. The  writer  of  tins  article  was  on  board 
during  the  first  trial,  and  observed  the  anxiety  and  joy 
of  Mr.  Fulton  at  the  prospect  lielore  him.  The  vessel 
moved  from  the  dock  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  of 
New-York,  and  was  steered  into  the  North  or  Hudson 
river,  opposite  Hoboken,  where  she  was  anchored, 
and  after  remaining  there  a  while,  returned  to  the 
place  of  starting.  On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Fulton  pro- 
ceeded to  ascend  the  Hudson  river,  and,  as  stated 
above,  was  100  hours  in  going  to  Albany  and  returning 
thence  to  New- York,  a  distance  of  300  miles,  or  nearly 
that,  being  on  an  average  less  than  four  miles  an  hour. 
This  boat  was  afterward  fitted  up  as  a  packet-boat  for 
passengers,  and  called  the  Car  of  Neptune.  The  next 
summer  (1808)  another  boat  was  constructed  upon  a 
better  model,  and  her  speed  surpassed  the  first.  Some 
alteration  or  improvement  was  made  in  every  sub- 
sequent boat  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Fulton,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  (in  Feb.  1815), 
when  his  boats  went  from  New- York  to  Albany  in 
about  20  hours,  making  an  average  of  more  than  seven 
miles  an  hour.  Since  his  death  further  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  steamboats 
and  their  machinery,  so  that  some  of  them  make  the 
trip  from  New-York  to  Albany  by  daylight,  and  some 
have  made  the  passage  down  the  river  from  Albany  to 
New- York,  in  the  extremely  short  period  of  twelve 
hours,  making  an  average  speed  of  more  than  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  further 
improvements  will  take  place,  and  that  the  same  dis- 
tance will  be  run  in  nine  or  ten  hours. 

Mr.  Fulton  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  engineer 
who  made  a  practical  and  successful  application  of 
steam-power  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels  through  the 
water.  He  claimed  no  more.  He  used  Watt  <St  Boul- 
ton's  steam  engine,  and  modified  it  to  suit  his  wishes, 
and  the  object  he  had  in  view;  and  having  succeeded 
beyond  his  own  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  to  the 
astonishmentof  all  his  countrymen,  he  has  died  and  left 
a  legacy  of  incalculable  value  to  his  country  and  the 
whole  civilized  world.  Others  had  indeed  engaged  in 
similar  experiments,  but  without  success.  He  was  the 
master  spirit  who  pointed  out  the  true  method,  and 
succeeding  engineers  have  profited  by  his  experience  ; 
and  steamboats  now  navigate  the  rivers,  bays,  and 
lakes  of  the  United  States,  in  greater  numbers  than  in 
any  other  country. 

Robert  Fulton  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
by  profession  a  portrait- painter.  He  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Robert  Livingston  in  Paris,  while  residing 
there  as  Minister  of  the  United  Slates  near  the  French 
government.  Their  views  corresponding  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  constructing  a  steamboat,  Mr.  Fulton  was 
patronized  by  the  minister,  whose  wealth  enabled  him 
to  make  all  the  necessary  advances  towards  accom- 
plishing this  object.  He  was  so  far  successful  as  to 
put  a  boat  in  rapid  motion  on  the  river  Seine ;  and 
after  ibis  prelude  to  his  future  success,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  and  constructed  his  first  boat  in 
leu7,  as  above  stated,  from  which  has  emanated  all 
the  steamboats  now  in  use  in  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope.   A.] 

FULMINA'TION.  Fulminatio.  Detonation.  A 
quick  and  lively  explosion  of  bodies,  such  as  takes 
place  with  fulminating  gold,  fulminating  powder,  and 
in  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  inflammable  gas  and 
vital  air. 

FUMA'RIA.  (From  fumus,  smoke,  from  its  juice, 
when  dropped  into  the  eye,  producing  the.  same  sensa- 
tions as  smoke.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnoean 
system.  Class,  Diadelphia ;  Order,  Decandria.  Fu- 
mitory. 

2.  The  pharmacopo2ial  name  of  the  common  fumi- 
tory.   See  Fumaria  officinalis. 

Fumaria  bulbosa.  Arislolochia  fabacea.  The 
root  of  this  plant,  Fumaria— caule  simplici,  bracteis 
longitudineflorum,  of  Linnseus,  was  formerly  given  to 
restore  suppressed  menses,  and  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Fumaria  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
fumitory.  Fumaria;  Fumus  terra  ;  Capnos ;  Herba 
■melancholifuga.  The  leaves  of  this  indigenous  plant, 
Fumaria— perkarpiis  monospermis  racemosis,  caule 
diffuso,  of  Linnaeus,  are  directed  for  medicinal  use  by 
the  Edinburgh  college  ;  they  are  extremely  succulent, 
and  have  no  remarkable  smell,  but  a  bitter,  somewhat 
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saline  taste.  The  infusion  of  the  dried  leave*,  or  tlie 
expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  plant,  is  esteemed  for  its 
property  of  clearing  the  skin  of  many  disorders  of  the 
leprous  kind. 

FUMIGA'TION.  (Fumigatio;  fromfumus, smoke.) 
The  application  of  fumes,  to  destroy  contagious  mias- 
mata or  ehluvia.  The  most  efficacious  substance  for 
this  purpose  is  chlorine ;  next  to  it  the  vapour  of  nitric 
acid ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  the  muriatic.  The  fumes  of 
heated  vinegar  J  burning  sulphur,  or  the  smoke  of  ex- 
ploded gunpowder,  deserve  little  confidence  as  antiloi- 
mics.  The  air  of  dissecting  rooms  should  be  nightly 
fumigated  with  chlorine,  whereby  their  atmosphere 
would  be  more  wholesome  and  agreeable  during  the 
day. 

FUMITORY.    See  Fumaria. 

FUMUS.    Smoke. 

FUNCTION.    See  Action. 

FUNGI.  (The  plural  of  fungus.)  An  order  of  the 
cliiss  Cryptogamia  of  Linnaeus's  system.  They  cannot 
probably  be  said  to  have  any  herbage ;  their  substance 
is  fleshy;  their  parts  of  fructification  are  in  form  of  very 
small  capsules  buried  in  their  fleshy  substance.  These 
seminiferous  capsules  are  on  the  surface,  or  in  plates, 
and  are  called  lamella,  or  gills,  pores,  or  prickles,  and 
they  burst,  as  in  the  algae. 

A  fungus  or  mushroom  affords  the  following  parts. 

1.  Pileus,  the  hat,  which  is  the  round  upper  part,  or 
head. 

2.  The  Umbo,  the  knob,  or  boss,  or  more  prominent 
part  in  the  centre  of  the  hat. 

3.  Lamella,  the  gills,  or  membraneous  parts  on  the 
under  side.    These  are  peculiar  to  the  Agarici. 

4.  The  pores,  or  small  punctures  on  the  under  sur- 
face, observed  only  in  the  genus  Boletus. 

5.  Echini,  or  Aculei,  elevated  points  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  pileus,  noticed  in  the  genus  Hydra  only. 

6.  Verruca,  warts,  observed  on  the  inferior  surface. 

7.  Stipes,  the  stem  supporting  the  hat. 

8.  Volva,  the  wrapper,  or  covering,  of  a  membra 
neous  texture,  surrounding  the  stem,  and  concealing 
the  ports  of  fructification,  and  in  due  time  bursting  all 
around,  forming  a  ring  upon  the  stalk  ;  as  in  Agaricus 
campestris.  Linnaeus  also  uses  this  term  for  the  more 
fleshy  external  covering  of  some  other  fungi,  which  is 
scarcely  raised  out  of  the  ground,  and  enfolds  the  whole 
plant  when  young. 

9.  Annulus,  the  ring,  or  slender  membrane  sur- 
rounding the  stem. 

The  varieties  of  the  pileus,  or  hat,  are, 

1.  Planus,  flat. 

2.  Convexus  ;  as  in  Boletus  bovinus. 

3.  Concavus ;  as  in  Octospora. 

4.  Umbonatus,  umbo  or  navel-like;  as  in  Agaricui 
conspurcatus. 

5.  Campanulatus  ;  as  in  Agaricui  fvmitarius 

6.  Viscidus,  viscid. 

7.  Dimidiatus,  half  round  ;  as  in  Agaricus  niveus. 

8.  Squamosus,  covered  with  coloured  scales;  as  in 
Agaricus  procerus. 

9.  Squarrosus,  having  stiff  elevated  scales;  as  in 
Agaricus  conspurcatus. 

The  varieties  of  the  lamella  are, 

1.  Equal;  as  in  Agaricus  crinitus. 

2.  Unequal. 

3.  Branched,  when  several  run  into  one ;  as  in  Mcm- 
lius  cantharellus. 

4.  Decurrent,  proceeding  down  the  stem. 

5.  Venous,  so  small  that  they  appear  like  elevated 
veins. 

6.  Dimidiate,  half  round ;  as  in  Agaricus  musca- 
rius.     - 

7.  Labyrinth-like;  as  in  Agaricus  quercinus 
The  varieties  of  the  volva  are, 

1.  Simple. 

2.  Double. 

3.  Stellate,  cut  several  times:  as  in  Lycopodium 
stellatum. 

The  varieties  of  the  annulus  are, 

1.  Erect,  loose  above,  and  fixed  below ;  as  in  Agari- 
cus conspurcatus. 

2.  Inverse,  fixed  above,  free,  and  bell-like  below:  as 
in  Agaricus  Mappa. 

3.  Sessile,  fixed  only  laterally. 

4.  Mobile ;  as  in  Agaricus  antiquatug. 

5.  Persistent,  remaining  after  the  perfect  formation 
of  the  plant. 
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.  '•  ^"«n«*««n<,  disappearing  after  the  completo  evo- 
lution of  the  fungus. 

7.  Arachnoid,  resembling  a  slender  white  web. 

The  varieties  of  the  stipes  or  stem. 

1.  Annulate,  having  a  ring. 

2.  Naked,  without  any. 

3.  Squamose,  scaly. 

4.  Bulbous ;  as  in  Agaricus  separatus. 

5.  Filiform  ;  as  in  Agaricus  crinitus. 

FUNGIC  ACID.  Acidum  fungicum.  The  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  boletus  juglandis,  boletus  pseudo- 
igniarius,  the  phallus  impudicus,merulius  cautharcU 
lus,  or  tile peiiza  nigra,  being  boiled  to  coagulate  the  al- 
bumen, then  filtered,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
an  extract,  and  acted  on  by  pure  alkohol,  leaves  a  sub- 
stance which  is  called  Fungic  acid. 

It  is  a  colourless,  uncrystallizable,  and  deliquescent 
mass,  of  a  very  sour  taste.  The  (ungates  of  potaesa 
and  soda  are  uncrystallizable;  that  of  ammonia  forms 
regular  six-sided  prisms;  that  of  lime  is  moderately 
soluble,  and  is  not  affected  by  the  air ;  that  of  baryta 
is  soluble  in  fifteen  times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
crystallizes  with  difficulty  ;  that  of  magnesia  appears 
in  soluble  granular  crystals.  This  acid  precipitates 
from  the  acetate  of  lead  a  while  flocculent  (ungate, 
which  is  soluble  in  distilled  vinegar.  When  insolatcd, 
it  does  not  affect  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  the 
fungates  decompose  this  salt. 

FUNGIN.  The  fleshy  part  of  mushrooms  deprived 
by  alkohol  and  water  of  every  thing  soluble. 

FUNGUS.  1.  Proud-flesh.  A  term  in  surgery  to 
express  any  luxuriant  formation  of  flesh  on  an  ulcer. 

2.  In  morbid  anatomy  it  is  applied  to  a  disease  of  the 
structure  of  a  part  which  enlarges,  is  soft,  and  excres- 
cential. 

3.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Linmean 
system,  belonging  to  the  Cryptogamia  class. 

Fungus  h.ematodes.     See  Hematoma. 

Fungus  igniarius.     See  Boletus  igniarius. 

Funoi'8  laricis.     See  Boletus  lands. 

Fungus  melitensis.     See  Cynomorium. 

Funous  rosaceus.    See  Bedeguar. 

Funous  salicis.  The  willow  fungus.  See  Boletus 
suavtolens. 

Fungus  sambumnus.    See  Peziza  auricula. 

FUNGUS  vinosus.  The  dark  cobweb-like  fungus, 
which  vegetates  in  dry  cellars,  where  wine,  ale,  and 
the  like  are  kept. 

FUNICULUS.  (Funiculus;  diminutive  of  funis, 
a  coid.)     A  little  cord. 

Funiculus  umbilicalis.     See  Umbilical  cord. 

The  funiculus  of  a  seed  is  a  little  filament  by  which 
the  immature  seed  adheres  to  the  receptacle,  seen  in 
Pisum  sativum  and  Lunaria  annua. 

FUNIS.    A  rope  or  cord. 
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Funis  pmbiucalis.    See  Umbilical  cord 

FUNNEL-SHAPED.    See  Infundibuliformis.        K 

FURCA.  A  fork  or  species  of  armature  of  plants.' 
See  Aculeus. 

Furce'lla  inferior.    The  ensiform  cartilage. 

Fu'rcula.    The  clavicle. 

FURFUR.     1.  Bran. 

2.  A  disease  of  the  skin,  in  which  the  cuticle  keeps 
falling  off  in  small  scales  like  bran. 

FURFURA'CEOUS.  (Furfuraceus ;  from  furfur, 
bran.)  A  term  applied  to  the  bran-like  sediment  occa- 
sionally deposited  in  the  urine. 

FURNACE.  Furnus.  The  furnaces  employed  in 
chemical  operations  are  of  three  kinds : 

1.  The  evaporatory  furnace,  which  has  received  its 
name  from  its  use;  it  is  employed  to  reduce  substances 
into  vapour  by  means  of  heat,  in  order  to  separate  the 
more  fixed  principles  from  those  which  are  more  volatile. 

2.  The  reverberatory  furnace,  which  name  it  has  re- 
ceived from  its  construction,  the  flame  being  prevented 
from  rising ;  it  is  appropriated  to  distillation. 

3.  Tne  forge  furnace,  in  which  the  current  of  air 
is  determined  by  bellows. 

FUROR.    Fury,  rage. 

Furor  uterinus.  (From  furo,  to  be  mad,  and 
uterus,  the  womb.)     See  Nymphomania. 

FURU'NCULUS.  (From  furo,  to  rage  :  so  named 
from  its  heat  and  inflammation  before  it  suppurates.) 
Dotheinof  Paracelsus.  Chiadus ;  Chioli.  A  bile.  An 
inflammation  of  a  subcutaneous  gland,  known  by  an 
inflammatory  tumour  that  does  not  exceed  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg. 

Fusible  metal.  A  combination  of  three  parts  of 
lead,  with  two  of  tin,  and  five  of  bismuth.  It  melts  at 
197°  Fahr. 

FUSIBILITY.  The  property  by  which  metals  and 
minerals  assume  the  fluid  slate. 

FUS1FORMI3.  Ftfsiform.  Spindleshaped  or  U 
pering.  A  pplted  to  parts  of  plants,  as  roots,  Sec.  which 
penetrate  perpendicularly  into  the  earth ;  as  the  carrot, 
parsnip,  radish,  &c. 

FUSION.  (Fusio;  from  fundo,  to  pour  out.)  A  che- 
mical process,  by  which  bodies  are  made  to  pass  from 
the  solid  to  the  fluid  state,  in  consequence  of  the  appli- 
cation of  heat.  The  chief  objects  susceptible  of  this 
operation  are  sails,  sulphur,  and  metals.  Salts  arc  lia- 
ble to  two  kinds  of  fusion ;  the  one,  which  is  peculiar 
to  saline  matters,  is  owing  to  water  contained  in  them, 
and  is  called  aqueous  fusion;  the  other,  which  arises 
from  the  heat  alone,  is  known  by  the  name  of  igneous 
fusion. 

FUSUS.  (From  fundo,  to  pour  out.)  Poured  out. 
Applied  by  Dr.  Good  to  a  species  of  purging,  diarrhaa 
fusa,  in  which  the  feces  are  loose,  copious,  and  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour. 
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#^J.abia'ntm  oleum.     See  Petroleum  rubrum. 

^"r    Gabi'rea.    A  fatty  kind  of  myrrh,  mentioned 

by  Dioscorides. 

GADOLINATE.  A  hard  black-coloured  aemitrans- 
parent  mineral  from  Sweden,  composed  of  silica, 
yttria,  oxide  of  cerum,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

GADUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the 
jugular  tribe.  The  following  species  are  brought  to  the 
European  markets  for  the  use  of  the  table. 

Gadus  oiliaris.  The  Baltic  torsk.  The  Iceland- 
ers prepare  it  by  salting  and  drying,  when  it  becomes 
an  article  of  commerce,  under  the  name  of  Tending. 
Its  flesh  is  white,  tender,  and  well  flavoured. 

Gadus  morhva.  The  cod-fish.  This  well-known 
fish  in  our  markets,  abounds  in  the  northern  seas.  Its 
flesh  is  white,  tender,  and  delicious.  When  salted,  it 
is  also  well  flavoured,  and  in  general  esteem. 

Gadus  *glefinus.  The  haddock.  An  inhabitant 
of  the  northern  seas  of  Europe.  The  larger  ones  are 
much  esteemed  during  the  winter;  the  smaller  ones  for 
summer  use.  They  are  of  easy  digestion.  Salted  and 
dried  they  are  eaten  at  breakfast  as  a  delicacy. 

Gadus  hinutus.    Very  small,  never  exceeding  six 


or  seven  Inches  in  length.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  great  abundance,  where  it  is  called  a  eapelau, 
or  officier. 

Gadus  merlangus.  The  whiting.  A  delicate 
white  fish  in  great  abundance  in  the  Irish  seas  and 
German  Ocean. 

Gadus  pollaciup.  The  whiting  pollack,  found  on 
the  rocky  coasts  of  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  is  in  L'reat  esteem  for  the  table. 

Gadus  carbonarius.  The  coal-fish.  Very  abun- 
dant on  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  northern  parts  of  this 
island,  about  the  Orkneys,  and  the  coast  of  Yorkshire, 
where  they  become  two  and  three  feet  long,  and  con- 
stitute the  chief  support  of  the  poor. 

Gadus  merliccus.  The  hake.  A  native  of  the 
North  and  Mediterranean  seas,  not  much  eaten,  ex- 
cept by  the  poor  when  dried,  when  it  is  called  poor 
John,  or  stock-fish. 

Gadus  moi.va.  The  ling.  This  grows  to  the  length 
of  five  or  six  feet.  It  is  not  so  good  as  the  morhua, 
when  fresh;  but  dried  and  salted,  is  much  esteemed, 
and  is  the  common  food  of  the  poor  in  Cornwall,  where 
it  is  prepared  lor  exportation. 
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Gadus  lota.  The  burbot.  The  flesh  of  this  is 
considered  delicious  and  of  easy  digestion 

Gadus  brosme.  The  torsk.  This  swarms  in  the 
sen  about  (he  Shetland  islands,  and  forms  aToi  "id e  - 
tUSX&ST^  *««»*».  «  salted'^o'r 

[Most  Of  the  fishes  belonging  to  the  genus  (lulu* 
nre  edible.  Of  the  nreeeding  eJumeSSJKStbiS 
of  them  are  common  „,  the  waters  of  the  United  Stated 
as  the  Gadus  morhuc.,  Gadus  aglefinus,  and  Gadus 

?£  <■  ?,  nshermen  in  the  markets  of  New- York 

ll,  2 l0Wl"VPT,eS'  ViZ-  °adus  caUarias,  Gadus 
tomcodus,  Gadus  blennoides,  Gadus  purpurea,  Ga- 
dus tenuis  Gadus  longipes,  and  Gadus  punctata. 
?  a  ..T  different  species,  all  of  which  are  used  as 
food, the  Gadus  morhua,  or  bank  cod,  and  the  Gadus 
"Marias,  are  the  most  abundant,  and  most  esteemed. 
1  ne  Gadus  merlueeius,  or  hake,  is  remarkable  for  its 
large  sound  or  BWimming-bladder,  which  is  prepared 
and  dried  for  sale,  and  forms  excellent  icthrjocolla  ; 
(which  see.)    A.] 

GALA'CTIA.  (From  ya\a,  lac,  milk  ;  or  yaXaKr,- 
voc,  lacteus,  milky.)  GalactirrSSa.  1.  An  excess  or 
overflowing  of  the  milk. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases,  Class  Genetica  ■ 
Order,  Ceuotica;  ol  Good's  Nosology.  Mislactation 
It  comprehends  live  species,  viz.  Galactia  prematura; 
defrctura  ;  depravata  ;  crrotica  ;   virorttm. 

Galaotina.  (From  yaXa,  milk.)  Aliment  pre- 
pared of  milk. 

GALACTIRRUCEA.  (From  ya\a,  milk,  and  pm, 
to  flow.)     See  Galactia.  w     ' 

Galactoses.  (From  ya\a, milk.)  InHippocrates 
it  signifies  both  milk-warm  and  a  milky  colour. 

GALACTO'PIIORUS.  (From  yn\a,  milk,  and 
Qcpoi,  to  bring  or  cany.)  1.  That  which  has  the  pro- 
perty of  increasing  the  secretion  of  the  milk. 

2.  The  excretory  ducts  of  the  glands  of  the  breasts 
oi  women,  which  terminate  in  the  papilla,  or  nipple 
are  so  called,  because  they  bring  the  milk  to  the  nipple' 
GALACTOPOIE'TIC.  ( Galaclopoicticus ;  from 
ya\a,  milk,  and  nouw,  to  make.)  Milk-making,  the 
faculty  ot  making  milk:  applied  to  particular  foods, 
plants,  &c.  ' 

GALACTOPO'SIA.  (From  ya\a,  milk,  and  ntm, 
to  drink.)  The  method  of  curing  diseases  by  a  milk 
diet. 

GALA'NGA.      (Perhaps  its  Indian  name.)      See 
Maranta  and  Kwmpferia. 
Galanoa  major.     See  Kmmpferia  galanga. 
Galanga  minor.    See  Maranta  Galanga. 
GALANGAL.     See  Maranta  Galanga. 
Galangal,  English.     See  Cypcras  lonirus. 
GALBANUM.     (From  chalbanaJi,  Heb.)    See  Bu- 
bon  galbanum. 

£  a'/t'-SKJ'tt^  medicnI  bracelet  worn  by  the  Romans. 
j  Z  ,, ,     ,  (The   name  of  tlle   nuti  or  little 

round  ball  of  the  cypress-tree.)  Ga;rtner  applies  this 
term,  the  classical  name  of  the  cypress  fruit,  which  is 
a  true  strobdus,  to  a  globular  spurious  berry  with 
three  or  more  seeds  formed  by  the  coalescing  of  a  few 
scales,  of  a  fertile  catkin  become  succulent,  which 
happens  in  the  Jumper.— Smith. 

Galbulus.  (From  galbus,  yellow.)  When  the 
skin  of  the  body  is  naturally  yellow. 

GAXDA.  A  gum-resin,  mentioned  by  old  writer* 
but  totally  forgot  in  the  present  day,  and  not  to  be  ob- 
tained. Externally,  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  but  white 
within,  of  a  hard  lamellated  structure,  and  smells  and 
tastes  somewhat  like  elemi.  When  burnt  it  gives  out 
an  agreeable  odour.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  warm 
stimulating  medicine,  and  applied  in  plasters  as  a 
strengthener. 

GA'LEA.  (From  ya\n,  a  cat,  of  the  skin  of  which 
it  was  formerly  made.)  A  helmet.  1.  In  anatomy, 
the  amnios  is  so  called,  because  it  surrounds  the  foetus 
like  a  helmet. 

2.  In  surgery  ;  a  bandage  for  the  head. 

3.  A  species  of  headache  is  so  called,  when  it  sur- 
rounds the  head  like  a  helmet. 

4.  In  botany  it  is  applied  to  upper  arched  lip  of  rin- 
gent  and  personate  corols.    See  Corolla. 

GALEANTHRO'PIA.  (This  term  seems  to  be 
from  yaXn,  a  cat,  and  avOpuzos,  a  man.)  It  is  a  spe- 
cies of  madness,  in  whicli  a  person  imagines  himself 
to  be  a  cat,  and  imitates  its  manners. 
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GALEGA.  (From  ya\a,  milk  :  so  named  because 
ii  Increases  the  milk  of  animals  which  eat  it)    l.  The 

name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system. 
Class,  Diadelphia ;  Order,  Dccandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Ruta  capraria. 
See  Galega  officinalis. 

Galega  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
goat's  rue.  Galega.  Ruta  capraria.  From  the  little 
smell  and  taste  of  this  plant,  Galega  leguminibus 
strictis,  ercclis;  foliolis  lanccolatis,  striatis,  nudis, 
of  Linnreus,  it  may  be  supposed  to  possess  little  vir- 
tues.   In  Italy,  the  leaves  are  eaten  among  salads. 

Galece.  A  species  of  senna  from  the  East  Indies. 
The  cassia  tora  of  Linmrtis. 

GALE'NA.  (From  yaXciv,  to  shine.)  The  name 
of  an  ore  formed  by  the  combination  of  lead  with  sul- 
phur.    A  native  suiphuret  of  lead  ore. 

GALE'NIC.  That  practice  of  medicine  which  con- 
forms to  the  rules  of  Galen,  and  runs  much  upon  mul- 
tiplying herbs  and  roots  in  the  same  composition,  was 
long  called  Galenical  medicine,  after  the  manner  of 
Galen.  It  is  opposed  to  chemical  medicine,  whicli,  by 
the  force  of  fire,  and  a  great  deal  of  art,  fetches  out 
the  virtues  of  bodies,  chiefly  mineral,  into  a  small 
compass. 

Gale'nium.  (From  yaXtivn,  galena.)  A  cataplasm ; 
in  the  composition  of  whicli  was  the  galena.  In  Pau- 
lus  jEgineta  it  is  considered  as  anodyne. 

GAL.ENUS,  Claudius,  was  born   at  Pergamus,  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  131.     His  father,  Nicon,  having  in- 
structed him  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  sent  him 
to  attend  the  best  schools  of  philosophy.    Galen  soon 
displayed  his  judgment  by  selecting  what  appeared 
most  rational  from  the  different  sects:  but  he  totally 
rejected  the  Epicurean  system,  which  was   then  in 
fashion.    About  the  age  of  17,  he  began  his  attach- 
ment to  the  science  of  medicine,  over  which  he  was 
destined  to  preside  for  many  centuries  with  oracular 
authority.    During  his  youth,  he  travelled  much,  that 
he  might  converse  with  the  most  intelligent  physicians 
of  the  age,  and  inform  himself  concerning  the  drugs 
brought  from  other  countries.     He   resided  several 
years  at  Alexandria,  which  was  then  the  great  resort 
of  men  of  science,  and  the  best  school  of  medicine  in 
the  world.    At  the  age  of  28,  returning  to  his  native 
place,  he  met  with  distinguished  success  in  practice- 
but  four  years  after  he  attempted  to  establish  himself 
at  Rome.    Here  he  encountered  much  opposition  from 
his  professional  brethren,  who  stigmatized  him  as  a 
theorist,  and  even  as  a  dealer  in  magic ;  and  though 
he  gained  the  esteem  of  several  men  of  learning  and 
rank,  yet  wanfing  temper  and  experience  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  successful  contest  with  a  numerous  and 
popular  party,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Pergamus 
within  five  years,  under  the  pretence  of  avoiding  the 
plague,  which  then  raged  at  Rome.    He  was,  however, 
soon  after  sent  for  to  attend  the  emperors  Marcus  Au- 
relius  and  Lucius  Verus,  of  whom  the  latter  died  •  and 
the  former  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of  Galen,  that 
subsequently,  during  his  German  expedition,  he  com 
nutted  his  two  sons  to  the  care  of  that  physician. 
I  hese  princes  were  seized  with  fevers,  in  which  Galen 
having  prognosticated  a  favourable  issue,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  all  his  colleagues,  and  having  accord- 
ingly restored  them  to  health,  he  attained  an  eminence 
ol  reputation,  which  enabled  him  to  defy  the  power 
and  finally  to  rum  the  credit,  of  his  former  opponents' 
It  is  not  certain  whether  he  continued   at  Rome  tili 
his  death,  nor  at  what  precise  period  this  occurred  • 
but  Fabncius  asserts  that  he  attained  the  age  of  70* 
which  corresponds  to  the  7th  year  of  Severus  •  and 
his  writings  appear  to  indicate,  that  he  was  still  in 
that  city  in  the  early  part  of  this  emperor's  reign.    The 
greatest  pan  of  (ialen's  life  was  spent  in  the  zealous 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  especially  of  every Thinl 
which  might  have  the  least  connexion  with  m7dicine^ 
and  he  is  said  to  have  composed  about  7.50  different 
essays  on  such  subjects.    He  appears,  however  to  haw 
been  too  much  elated  with  the  consciousness  of  ,ns 
superior  endowments,  and  to  have  behaved  ratW 
contemptuously  towards  his  brethren ;    which    maJ 
haye  inflamed  their  opposition  to  him.  '  The  chief  ob 
ject  ln  his  writing  appears  to  be  to  illustrate  thole  of 
Hippocrates,  winch  he  thought  succeeding  physfejans 
had  misunderstood  or  misrepresented:  in  this  he  h"a2 
displayed  great  acuteneM  and  learning,  thorn*  he  hat 
not  much  increased  the  stock  of  practical  SSta 
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His  example,  too,  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  intro- 
ducing a  taste  for  minute  distinctions  and  abstract 
speculations  ;  while  the  diligent  observation  of  nature, 
Which  distinguished  thefatherof  medicine,  fell  into  ne- 
glect. ^  We  must  therefore  regret  that  the  splendour  of 
Galen's  talents  so  completely  dazzled  his  successors, 
that,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  J7th  century,  his 
opinion  bore  almost  undivided  sway.  Numerous  edi- 
tions of  his  works,  in  the  original  Greek,  or  translated 
into  Latin,  have  beqn  printed  in  modern  times. 

GALEO'BDOLON.  (From  ya\cn,fdis,  and  (iio- 
Aoc,  err pit  us.)    See  OdUopsit. 

GALEO'PSIS.  (From koXos,  good,  and  od/i{,  vision : 
so  called  because  it  was  thought  good  tor  the  sight,  or 
from  v-aAij,  a  cat,  and  ouV<;,  aspect;  the  (lowers  gap- 
ing like  the  open  mouth  of  that  animal.)  Galeobdo- 
lon.    See  Lamium  album. 

Galeri'culum  aponkuroticum.  A  name  in  old 
writings  for  the  tendinous  expansion  which  lies  over 
the  pericranium. 

Oalivot.     See  Barras. 

GA'LIUM.  (From  ya\a,  milk  ;  some  species  having 
the  property  of  coagulating  milk.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Te- 
trandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  herb  cheese- 
rennet,  or  ladies'  bedstraw.     See  Galium  verum. 

3.  A  name  for  madder. 

Galium  album.  The  greater  ladies'  bedstraw.  See 
Galium  moUugo. 

Galium  aparink.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
goose-grass,  and  cleavers'  bees.  Cleavers;  Goose- 
share;  Hay  riff.  Jlparine;  Pkilanthropus ;  Ampelo- 
carpus;  Omphalocarpus ;  Ixus;  Jlsparine;  Jispc- 
rula.  This  plant  is  common  in  our  hedges  and  ditches : 
Galium — foliis  octonis  lanccolatis  carinatis  scabris 
retrorsum  aculcatis,  geniculis  venosis,  fructu  hispido, 
of  Linnaeus.  The  expressed  juice  has  been  given  with 
advantage  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic  in  incipient 
dropsies ;  but  the  character  in  which  it  has  of  late  been 
chiefly  noticed,  is  that  of  a  remedy  against  cancer.  A 
tea-cupful,  internally,  gradually  increased  to  half  a 
.pint,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  the  herb  applied,  in 
cataplasm,  externally,  has  been  said  to  cure  cancers. 
Such  beneficial  results  are  not  confirmed  by  the  expe- 
rience of  others. 

Galium  mollugo.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
greater  ladies'  bedstraw.  Galium  album.  Galium — 
foliis  octonis,  ovato-linearibus,  subserratis,  paten- 
tissimis,  mucronatis ;  caule  flaccido,ramis  patentibus 
of  Linnseus.  This  herb,  with  its  flowers,  is  used  me- 
dicinally. Five  ounces  or  more  of  the  expressed  juice, 
taken  every  evening  upon  an  empty  stomach,  is  said  to 
cure  epilepsy. 

Galium  verum.  The  systematic  name  of  the  true 
ladies'  bed-straw,  or  cheese-rennet.  Galium  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  The  tops  of  this  plant,  Galium — 
foliis  octonis,  linearibus,  sulcatis;  rajnis  floriferis, 
brevibus,  of  Linnseus,  were  long  used  as  an  efficacious 
medicine  in  the  cure  of  epilepsy ;  hut,  in  the  practice 
of  the  present  day,  they  are  abandoned.  Indeed,  from 
the  sensible  qualities  of  the  plant,  little  can  be  expect- 
ed. The  leaves  and  flowers  possess  the  properly  of 
curdling  milk ;  it  is  on  that  account  styled  cheese- 
rennet. 

GALL.    See  Bile. 

GALL  SICKNESS.  (See  Febris  remittens.)  A 
popular  name  for  the  remitting  fever  occasioned  by 
marsh  miasmata,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  which  proved 
so  fatal  to  thousands  of  the  English  soldiers  after  the 
capture  of  Walcheren  in  the  year  1809.  Dr.  Lind  in- 
forms us,  that  at  Middleburg,  the  capital  of  Walcheren, 
a  sickness  generally  reigns  towards  the  latter  end  of 
August  or  the  beginning  of  September,  which  is  always 
most  violent  after  hot  summers.  It  commences  after 
the  rains  which  fall  in  the  end  of  July  ;  the  sooner  it 
begins  the  longer  it  continues,  and  it  is  only  checked 
by  the  coldness  of  the  weather.  Towards  the  end  of 
August  and  the  beginning  of  September,  it  is  a  con- 
tinual burning  fever,  attended  with  a  vomiting  of  bile, 
which  is  the  gall- sickness.  This  fever,  after  continu- 
ing three  or  four  days,  intermits  and  assumes  the  form 
of  a  double  tertian;'  leaving  the  patient  in  a  fortnight 
or  perhaps  sooner.  Strangers,  that  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  breathe  a  dry,  pure  air,  do  not  recover  so 
quickly.  Foreigners  in  indigent  circumstances,  such 
as  the  Scots  and  German  soldiers,  who  were  garrisoned 
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in  the  adjacent  places,  were  apt,  after  those  fever?, 
to  have  a  swelling  in  the  legs,  and  a  dropsy;  of  which 
many  died. 

These  diseases  are  the  same  with  the  double  tertians 
common  within  the  tropics.  Such  as  are  seized  with 
the  gall  sickness,  have  at  fust  some  flushes  of  heat 
over  the  body,  a  loss  of  appetite,  a  while,  foul  tongue, 
a  yellow  tinge  in  the  eyes,  and  a  pale  colour  of  the  lips. 
Such  as  live  well,  drink  wine,  and  have  warm  clothes 
and  a  good  lodging,  do  not  suffer  so  much  during  the 
sickly  season  as  the  poor  people  ;  however,  these  dis- 
eases are  not  infectious,  and  seldom  prove  mortal  to 
the  natives. 

Sir  John  Pringle  observes,  that  the  prevailing  epi- 
demic of  autumn,  in  all  marshy  countries,  is  a  fever 
of  an  intermitting  nature,  commonly  of  a  tertian  form, 
but  of  a  bad  kind;  which,  in  the  dampest  places  and 
worst  seasons,  appears  as  a  double  tertian,  a  remitting, 
or  even  an  ardent  fever.  ISut,  however  these  may  vary 
in  their  appearance,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  patient  and  other  circumstances,  they  are  all  of  a 
similar  nature.  For  though,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
epidemic,  when  the  heat,  or  rather  the  putrefaction  in 
the  air,  is  the  greatest,  they  assume  a  continued  or  a 
remitting  form  ;  yet,  by  the  end  of  autumn,  they  usually 
terminate  in  regular  intermitlents. 

But  although  in  the  gall  sickness  there  is  both  a 
redundance  and  a  depravation  of  the  bile,  still  the  dis- 
ease cannot,  with  justice,  be  said  to  originate  wholly 
from  that  cause.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  dis- 
ease may  be  continued,  and  the  symptoms  aggravated 
by  an  increased  secretion  and  putrefaction  of  the  bile, 
occasioned  by  the  fever.  In  proportion  to  the  coolness 
of  the  season,  or  the  height  and  dryness  of  the  ground, 
this  disease  is  milder,  remits  and  intermits  more  freely, 
and  removes  further  from  the  nature  of  a  continued 
fever.  The  higher  ranks  of  people  in  general  arc  the 
least  liable  to  the  diseases  of  the  marslres;  for  such 
countries  require  dry  houses,  apartments  raised  above 
the  ground,  moderate  exercise,  without  labour,  in  the 
sun,  or  evening  damps;  a  just  quantity  of  fermented 
liquors,  plenty  of  vegetables  and  fresh  meats.  With- 
out such  helps,  not  only  strangers  but  the  natives  them- 
selves are  sickly,  especially  after  hot  and  close  sum- 
mers. The  hardiest  constitutions  are  very  little  ex- 
cepted more  than  others;  and  hence  the  British  in  the 
Netherlands  have  always  been  subject  to  this  fever. 

By  this  disease,  the  British  troops  were  harassed 
throughout  the  war,  from  1743  to  1747.  It  appeared 
in  the  month  of  August,  1743:  the  paroxysms  came 
on  in  the  evening,  with  great  heat,  thirst,  a  violent 
headache,  and  often  a  delirium.  These  symptoms 
lasted  most  of  the  night,  but  abated  in  the  morning, 
with  an  imperfect  sweat ;  sometimes  with  an  haemor- 
rhage of  the  nose,  or  looseness.  The  stomach,  from 
the  beginning,  was  disordered  with  a  nausea  and  sense 
of  oppression;  frequently  with  a  bilious  and  offensive 
vomiting.  If  evacuations  were  either  neglected  or  too 
sparingly  used,  the  patient  fell  into  a  continued  fever, 
and  sometimes  grew  yellow,  as  in  jaundice.  When 
the  season  was  further  advanced,  this  fever  was  at- 
tended with  a  cough,  rheumatic  pains,  and  sizy  blood. 
The  officers,  being  better  accommodated  than  the  com- 
mon men,  and  the  cavalry,  who  had  cloaks  to  keep 
them  warm,  were  not  so  subject  to  it ;  and  others,  who 
belonged  to  the  army,  but  lay  in  quarters,  were  least 
of  all  affected;  and  the  less  in  proportion  to  their  be- 
ing exposed  to  heats,  night  damps,  and  the  other  fa- 
tigues of  the  service.  In  this  manner  did  the  remitting 
fever  infest  the  army  for  the  remaining  years  of  the 
war:  and  that  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  the  marshy  places,  of  which  we  have  several 
notable  instances  in  Pringle's  observations. 

GALL-BLADDER.  Vesicula  fdlis.  An  oblong 
membraneous  receptacle,  situated  under  the  liver,  to 
which  it  is  attached  in  the  right  hypochondrium.  It 
is  composed  of  three  membranes,  a  common,  fibrous, 
and  villous.  Its  use  is  to  retain  the  bile  which  regur- 
gitates from  the  hepatic  duct,  there  to  become  thicker, 
more  acrid,  anil  bitter,  and  to  send  it  through  the 
cystic  duct,  which  proceeds  from  its  neck  into  the 
ductus  communis  choledochus,  to  be  sent  on  to  the 
duodenum. 

GALL-STONE.  Calculus  biliosus.  Biliary  con- 
cretion. Hard  concrete  bodies,  formed  in  the  gall- 
bladder of  animals.  Of  these  there  are  four  different 
kinds. 
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I.  The  first  has  a  white  colour,  and  when  broken 
presents  crystalline  plates,  or  strise,  brilliant  and  white 
like  mica,  and  having  a  soft,  greasy  feel.  Sometimes 
its  colour  is  yellow  or  greenish  ;  and  it  has  constantly 
a  nucleus  of  inspissated  bile.  Its  specific  gravity  is  iii 
ferior  to  that  of  water :  Gren  found  the  specific  gravity 
of  one  0.803.  When  exposed  to  a  heat  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  boiling  water,  this  crystallized 
calculus  softens  and  melts,  and  crystallites  again  when 
the  temperature  is  lowered.  It  is  altogether  insoluble 
in  water;  but  hot  alkohol  dissolves  it  with  facility. 
Alkohol,  of  the  temperature  of  167°,  dissolves  one- 
twentieth  of  its  weight  of  this  substance ;  but  alkohol, 
at  the  temperature  of  60^,  scarcely  dissolves  anv  of 
it.  As  the  alkohol  cools,  the  matter  is  deposited  in 
brilliant  plates,  resembling  talc  or  boracic  acid.  It  is 
soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine.  When  melted,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  oil,  and  exhales  the  smell  of  melted 
wax ;  when  suddenly  heated,  it  evaporates  altogether 
in  a  thick  smoke.  It  is  soluble  in  pure  alkalies,  and 
the  solution  has  all  the  properties  of  a  soap.  Nitric 
acid  also  dissolves  it;  but  it  is  precipitated  unaltered 
by  water. 

This  matter,  which  is  evidently  the  same  with  the 
crystals  Cadet  obtained  from  bile,  and  which  he  con- 
sidered as  analogous  to  sugar  of  milk,  has  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  spermaceti.  Like  that  substance,  it  is 
of  an  oily  nature,  and  inflammable ;  but  it  differs  from 
it  in  a  variety  of  particulars.  Since  it  is  contained  in 
bile,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  it  may  crystallize  in 
the  gall-bladder  if  it  happen  to  be  more  abundant  than 
usual ;  and  the  consequence  must  be  a  gall-stone  of 
this  species.  Fourcroy  found  a  quantity  of  the  same 
substance  in  the  dried  human  liver.  He  called  it 
adipoccre. 

2.  The  second  species  of  biliary  calculus  is  of  a 
round  or  polygonal  shape,  often  of  a  gray  colour  exter- 
nally, and  brown  within.    It  is  formed  of  concentric 

■  layers  of  a  matter,  which  seems  to  be  inspissated  bile ; 
and  there  is  usually  a  nucleus  of  the  white  crystalline 
matter  at  the  centre.  For  the  most  part,  there  are 
many  of  this  species  of  calculus  in  the  gall-bladder 
together ;  indeed,  it  is  frequently  filled  with  them.  The 
calculi  belonging  to  this  species  are  often  light  and 
friable,  and  of  a  brownish-red  colour.  The  gall-stones 
of  oxen,  used  by  painters,  belong  to  this  species.  These 
are  also  adipocere. 

3.  The  third  species  of  calculi  are  most  numerous 
of  all.  Their  colour  is  often  deep  brown  or  green  ;  and 
when  broken,  a  number  of  crystals  of  the  substance 
resembling  spermaceti  are  observable,  mixed  with  in- 
spissated bile.  The  calculi  belonging  to  these  three 
species  are  soluble  in  alkalies,  in  soap  ley,  in  alkohol, 
and  in  oils. 

4.  Concerning  the  fourth  species  of  gall-stone,  very 
little  is  known  with  accuracy.  Dr.  Saunders  tells  us, 
that  he  has  met  with  some  gall-stones  insoluble  both 
in  alkohol  and  oil  of  turpentine;  some  of  which  do 
not  flame,  but  become  red,  and  consume  to  ashes  like 
charcoal.  Haller  quotes  several  examples  of  similar 
calculi.  Gall-stones  often  occur  in  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, particularly  in  cows  and  hogs;  but  the  biliary 
concretions  of  these  animals  have  not  hitherto  been 
examined  with  much  attention. 

Gall-stones  often  lie  quiet;  so  that  until  dissection 
after  death,  some  are  never  known  to  exist ;  but  when 
they  are  prevented  from  passing  through  the  gall-ducts, 
they  obstruct  the  passageofthe  bile  into  the  intestines, 
and  produce  also  many  inconvenient  symptoms,  parti- 
cularly the  jaundice. 

The  diagnostics  of  this  disorder  are  generally  very 
obscure  and  uncertain :  for  other  causes  produce  the 
same  kind  of  symptoms  as  those  which  occur  in  this 
disease.  The  usual  symptoms  are  a  loss  of  appetite, 
a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  stomach,  sickness,  and  vo- 
miting, languor,  inactivity,  sleepiness ;  and,  if  the  ob- 
struction continues  for  a  time,  there  rs  wasting  of  the 
flesh  ■  yellowness  of  the  eyes,  skin,  and  urine ;  whitish 
stools;  a  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach;  while  the 
pulse  remains  in  its  natural  state.  The  pain  excited 
by  an  obstruction  of  the  gall-ducts,  in  consequence  of 
gall-stones  passing  through  them,  and  this  not  affecting 
the  pulse,  is  considered  as  the  leading  pathognomonic 
symptom.  This  pain,  in  some,  is  extremely  acute,  in 
others  there  is  only  a  slight  uneasiness  felt  about  the 
region  of  the  liver ;  but  its  particular  scat  is  the  uall- 
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duct,  just  where  it  enters  the  duodenum.  In  some  pa- 
tients there  is  no  yellowness  of  the  skin;  in  others  it 
lor  several  months.  There  is  no  disease  more 
painful  than  this,  in  some  instances;  it  is  as  frequent 
as  any  other  artection  of  the  liver;  it  admits  of  much 
relief  from  medicine,  and  is  not  immediately  danger- 
ous to  the  patient.     See  Icterus. 

GA'LLA.    (From  Gallus,  a  river  in  Bithynia.)     A 
"all.     See  Quercus  cerris. 
°  Galla  turcica.     See  Quercus  cerris. 

["Gai/l.*:.  Oalls.  Most  species  of  the  oak,  when 
stimulated  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect,  and  the  de- 
position of  its  egg,  produce  a  kind  of  spherical  ex- 
crescence, which  serves  as  the  habitation  and  food  of 
the  young-  larva  when  hatched.  These  excrescences 
are  known  by  the  general  name  of  galls,  and  are  pro- 
duced on  various  parts  of  the  trees  by  different  insects 
of  the  genera  Cyiiips,  and  Diplolepsis.  The  best  galls, 
and  those  which  predominate  in  commerce,  are 
brought  from  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  Edinburgh  College  considers  them  as 
produced  on  the  Quercus  Cerris,  a  tree  growing  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  French  traveller,  Olivier, 
informs  us,  that  the  Asiatic  galls  are  the  product  of  a 
species  of  oak,  which  he  names  Quercus  infectoria, 
and  that  the  puncturing  insect  is  the  Diplolepsis  gal- 
lee  tinctoria  of  Geoffroy.  Both  the  insect  and  the  gall 
have  been  observed  in  France. 

Good  galls  are  round,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  studded 
with  tubercles.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  under  that 
of  a  cherry.  They  are  hard,  brittle,  and  exhibit  an 
irregular  and  partly  resinous  fracture.  Their  taste  is 
lii»  lil  vastringent,and  somewhat  bitter  and  acrid.  Those 
which  have  been  perforated  by  the  insect  are  of  an 
inferior  quality,  their  central  portion  being  consumed. 
The  chemical  constituents,  which  give  to  galls  their 
chief  value,  are  tannin  and  gallic  acid.  Besides  these, 
they  contain,  according  to  Davy,  extractive  mucilage  ; 
according  to  Bronchi,  a  concrete,  volatile  oil ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Braconnot,  another  acid,  which  he  calls 
ellagic  acid.  Chemists,  however,  are  not  agreed  as 
to  their  entire  composition.  It  is  obvious,  that  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  larva,  as  well  as  its  stage 
of  growth,  must  materially  affect  the  analysis. 

Most  metallic  salts  produce  precipitates  with  infu- 
sion of  galls,  consisting  of  the  metallic  oxides,  tannin, 
and  gallic  acid.  It  is  questionable  how  far  the  astrin- 
geucy  of  the  galls  is  affected  by  such  combinations. 
The  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  lime  water,  and  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  also,  occasion  precipitates.  Gela- 
tin and  starch  combine  immediately  with  the  tannin 
of  the  galls. 

Galls  are  among  the  most  powerful  vegetable  astrin- 
gents. They  are  sometimes  given  internally,  in  doses 
of  a  scruple;  but  their  chief  medical  use  is  as  a  local 
remedy  in  the  form  of  gargles,  and  in  the  ointment; 
which  see.  On  account  of  the  purple  or  black  colour, 
which  they  strike  with  salts  of  iron,  they  are  exten- 
sively consumed  in  dying  and  ink-making.  For  the 
latter  purpose,  no  substitute  can  be  safely  used  instead 
of  them." — Big.  Mat.  Med.    A.] 

GAELIC  ACID.  Acidum gallicum.  An  acid  found 
in  vegetable  substances  possessing  astringent  proper- 
ties, but  most  abundantly  in  the  excrescences  termed 
galls,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  macerating  galls  in  water,  filtering,  and  suffering 
the  liquor  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air.  It  will  grow 
mouldy,  be  covered  with  a  thick  glutinous  pellicle, 
abundance  of  glutinous  flocks  will  fall  down,  and,  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  months,  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  will  appear  covered  witlfsmall  yellowish  crys- 
tals, abundance  of  which  will  likewise'be  found  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  supernatant  pellicle.  These 
crystals  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  alkohol,  and 
evaporation  to  dryness. 

Or  muriate  of  tin  may  be  added  to  the  infusion  of 
galls,  till  no  more  precipitate  falls  down  ;  the  excess  of 
oxide  of  tin  remaining  in  the  solution,  may  then  be 
precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  the 
liquor  will  yield  crystals  of  gallic  acid  by  evaporation 

A  more  simple  process,  however,  is  to  boil  an  ounce 
of  powdered  galls  in  sixteen  ounces  of  water  to  eight 
and  strain.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  alum  in  water' 
precipitate  the  alumina  by  carbonate  of  potassa ;  and* 
after  edulcorating  it  completely  by  repeated  ablutions 
add  it  to  the  decoction,  frequently  stirring  the  mixture* 
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with  a  glass  rod.  The  next  day  filter  the  mixture, 
wash  the  precipitate  with  warm  water,  ull  this  will  no 
longer  blacken  sulphate  of  iron;  mix  tiie  washings 
with  the  filtered  liquor,  evaporate,  a:id  the  gallic  acid 
will  be  obtained  in  fine  needled  crystals. 

These  crystals  obtained  in  any  of  these  ways,  how- 
ever, are  contaminated  with  a  small  portion  of  ex- 
tractive matter ;  and  to  purify  them  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  glass  capsule  in  a  sand-heat,  and  sub- 
limed into  another  capsule  inverted  over  this,  and  kept 
cool. 

The  gallic  acid  placed  on  a  red-hot  iron,  burns  with 
flame,  and  emits  an  aromatic  smell,  not  unlike  that  of 
benzoic  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  20  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  in  three  parts  at  a  boiling  heat.  It  is  more  soluble 
in  alkohol,  which  takes  up  an  equal  weight  if  heated, 
and  one-fourth  of  its  weight  cold. 

It  has  an  acido-astringent  taste,  and  reddens  tinc- 
ture of  litmus.  It  does  not  attract  humidity  from  the 
nir. 

This  acid,  in  its  combinations  with  the  salifiable 
bases,  presents  some  remarkable  phenomena.  If  we 
pour  its  aqueous  solution  by  slow  degrees  into  lime, 
barytes,  or  strontites  water,  there  will  first  be  formed  a 
greenish-white  precipitate.  As  the  quantity  of  acid  is 
increased,  the  precipitate  changes  to  a  violet  hue,  and 
eventually  disappears.  The  liquid  has  then  acquired 
a  reddish  tint.  Among  the  salts,  those  only  of  black 
oxide  and  red  oxide  of  iron,  are  decomposed  by  the 
pure  gallic  acid.  It  forms  a  blue  precipitate  with  the 
first,  and  a  brown  with  the  second.  But  when  this 
acid  is  united  with  tannin,  it  decomposes  almost  all  the 
salts  of  the  permanent  metals. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  and  carbo- 
nizes it ;  and  the  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  malic  and 
oxalic  acids. 

United  with  barytes,  strontian,  lime,  and  magnesia, 
it  forms  salts  of  a  dull  yellow  colour,  which  are  little 
soluble,  but  more  so  if  their  base  be  in  excess.  With 
alkalies  it  forms  salts  that  are  not  very  soluble  in 
general. 

Its  most  distinguishing  characteristic  is  its  great 
affinity  for  metallic  oxides,  so  as,  when  combined  with 
tannin,  to  take  them  from  powerful  acids.  The  more 
readily  the  metallic  oxides  part  with  their  oxygen,  the 
more  they  are  alterable  by  the  gallic  acid.  To  a  solu- 
tion of  gold,  it  imparts  a  green  hue  ;  and  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  which  readily  passes  to  the  metallic 
state,  and  covers  the  solution  with  a  shining  golden 
pellicle.  With  nitric  solution  of  silver,  it  produces  a 
similar  effect.  Mercury  it  precipitates  of  an  orange- 
yellow  ;  copper,  brown  ;  bismuth,  of  a  lemon  colour ; 
lead,  white  ;  iron,  black.  Platina,  zinc,  tin,  cobalt, 
and  manganese,  are  not  precipitated  by  it. 

The  gallic  acid  is  of  extensive  use  in  the  art  of  dy- 
ing, as  it  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in 
all  the  shades  of  black,  and  is  employed  to  fix  or  im- 
prove several  other  colours.  It  is  well  known  as  an 
ingredient  in  ink. 

GA'LLICUS.  Belonging  to  the  French :  applied  to 
the  venereal  disease.    See  Lues  venerea. 

GALLINA'GO.  (Diminutive  of  g alius,  a  cock.) 
1.  The  woodcock. 

2.  An  eminence  within  the  prostate  gland  is  called 
caput  callinaginis,  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
woodcock's  head. 

Galli'trichis.    Corrupted  from  callitrichis,  or  cal- 
litrichum.    See  Callitriche. 
Ga'llium.    See  Galium. 

GA'LVANISM.  A  professor  of  anatomy,  in  the 
university  of  Bologna,  named  Galvani,  was  one  day 
making  experiments  on  electricity  in  his  elaboratory  : 
near  the  machine  were  some  frogs  that  had  been  flay- 
ed, the  limbs  of  which  became  convulsed  every  time  a 
spark  was  drawn  from  the  apparatus.  Galvani,  sur- 
prised at  this  phenomenon,  made  it  a  subject  of  inves- 
tigation, and  discovered  that  metals,  applied  to  the 
nerves  and  musclesof  these  animals,  occasioned  power- 
ful and  sudden  contractions,  when  disposed  in  a  cer- 
tain manner.  He  gave  the  name  of  animal  electricity 
to  this  order  of  new  phenomena,  from  the  analogy  that 
he  considered  existing  between  these  effects  and  those 
produced  by  electricity. 

The  name  animal  electricity  has  been  superseded, 
"notwithstanding  the  great  analogy  that  exists  between 
the  effects  of  electricity  and  those  of  Galvanism,  in 
favour  of  the  latter  teim;  which  is  not  only  more 
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applicable  to  the  generality  of  tbe  phenomena,  but 
likewise  serves  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  dis- 
coverer. 

In  order  to  give  rise  to  Galvanic  effects  in  animal 
bodies,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  communication 
between  two  points  of  one  series  of  nervous  and  mus- 
cular organs.  In  this  manner  a  circle  is  formed,  one 
arch  of  which  consists  of  the  animal  parts,  rendered 
the  subject  of  experiment,  while  the  other  arch  is 
composed  of  excitatory  instruments,  which  generally 
consist  of  several  pieces,  some  placed  under  the  ani- 
mal parts  called  supporters,  others  destined  to  establish 
a  communication  between  the  latter,  are  called  con- 
ductors. To  form  a  complete  Galvanic  circle,  take 
the  thigh  of  a  frog,  deprived  of  its  skin;  detach  the 
crural  nerve,  as  far  as  the  knee;  put  it  on  a  piece  of 
zinc;  put  the  musclesof  the  leg  on  a  piece  of  silver; 
then  finish  the  excitatory  arch,  and  complete  the  Gal- 
vanic circle  by  establishing  a  communication  by  means 
of  the  two  supporters;  by  means  of  iron  or  copper- 
wire,  pewter  or  lead.  The  instant  that  the  communi- 
cators touch  the  two  supporters,  a  part  of  the  animal 
arch  formed  by  the  two  supporters  will  be  convulsed. 
Although  this  disposition  of  the  animal  parts,  and  of 
Galvanic  instruments,  be  most  favourable  to  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  phenomena,  yet  the  composition  of  the 
animal  and  excitatory  arch  may  be  much  varied. 
Thus  contractions  are  obtained,  by  placing  the  two 
supporters  under  the  nerve,  and  leaving  the  muscle  out 
of  the  circle,  which  proves  that  nerves  essentially  con- 
stitute the  animal  arch. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  nerves  to  be  entire  in  order  to 
produce  contractions.  They  take  place  whether  the 
organs  be  tied  or  cut  through,  provided  there  exists  a 
simple  contiguity  between  the  divided  ends.  This 
proves  that  we  cannot  strictly  conclude  what  happens 
in  muscular  action,  from  that  which  takes  place  in 
Galvanic  phenomena ;  since,  if  a  nerve  be  tied  or  di- 
vided, the  muscles  on  which  this  is  distributed  lose  the 
power  of  action. 

The  cuticle  is  an  obstacle  to  Galvanic  effects;  they 
are  always  feebly  manifested  in  parts  covered  by  it. 
When  it  is  moist,  fine,  and  delicate,  the  effect  is  not 
.entirely  interrupted.  Humboldt,  after  having  detach- 
ed the  cuticle  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck  and 
back,  by  means  of  two  blisters,  applied  plates  of 
metal  to  the  bare  cutis,  and,  at  the  moment  of  estab- 
lishing a  communication,  he  experienced  sharp  prick- 
ings, accompanied  with  a  sero-sanguineous  discharge. 

If  a  plate  of  zinc  be  placed  under  the  tongue,  and  a 
flat  piece  of  silver  on  its  superior  surface,  on  making 
them  touch  each  other,  an  acerb  taste  will  be  perceiv- 
ed, accompanied  with  a  slight  trembling. 

The  excitatory  arch  may  be  constructed  with  three, 
two,  or  even  one  metal  only,  with  alloys,  amalgams, 
or  other  metallic  or  mineral  combinations,  carbonated 
substances,  &c.  It  is  observed  that  metals  which  are 
in  general  the  rrfbst  powerful  excitore,  induce  contrac- 
tions so  much  the  more  as  they  have  an  extent  of  sur- 
face. Metals  are  all  more  or  less  excitants ;  and  it 
is  observed  that  zinc,  gold,  silver,  pewter,  are  of 
the  highest  rank ;  then  copper,  lead,  nickel,  anti- 
mony, &c. 

Galvanic  susceptibility,  like  muscular  irritability,  is 
exhausted  by  too  long  continued  exercise,  and  is  re- 
cruited by  repose.  Immersion  of  nerves  and  muscles 
in  alkohol  and  opiate  solutions  diminishes,  and  even 
destroys,  this  susceptibility,  in  tne  same  manner, 
doubtless,  as  the  immoderate  use  of  these  substances 
in  the  living  man  blunts, and  induces  paralysis  in  mus- 
cular action.  Immersion  in  oxymuriatic  acid  restores 
the  fatigued  parts,  to  be  again  acted  on  by  the  stimulus. 
Animal's  killed  by  the  repeated  discharge  of  an  electric 
battery,  acquire  an  increase  of  Galvanic  susceptibility ; 
and  this  property  subsists  unchanged  in  animals  de- 
stroyed by  submersion  in  mercury,  pure  hydrogen 
gas,  azote,  and  ammonia;  and  finally,  it  is  totally 
annihilated  in  animals  suffocated  by  the  vapour  of 

Galvanic  susceptibility  is  extinct  in  the  muscles  of 
animals  of  warm  blood,  in  proportion  as  vital  heat  is 
dissipated  ;  sometimes  even  when  life  is  terminated  in 
convulsions,  contractility  cannot  be  put  into  action, 
although  warmth  be  not  completely  gone,  as  though 
the  vital  property  were  consumed  by  the  convulsion, 
amidst  which  the  animals  had  expired.  In  those  of 
cold  blood,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  durable.    The 
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thighs  of  frogs,  long  after  being  separated  from  every 
thing,  and  even  to  the  instant  of  incipient  putrefaction, 
are  influenced  by  Galvanic  stimuli ;  doubtless,  because 
irritability,  in  these  animals,  is  less  intimately  connect- 
ed with  respiration,  and  life  more  divided  among  the 
different  organs,  which  have  less  occasion  to  act  on 
each  other  for  the  execution  of  its  phenomena.  The 
Galvanic  chain  does  not  produce  sensible  actions  (that 
is,  contractions,)  until  the  moment  it  is  completed,  by 
establishing  a  communication  with  the  parts  consti- 
tuting it.  During  the  time  it  is  complete,  that  is, 
throughout  the  whole  space  of  lime  that  the  commu- 
nication remains  established,  every  thing  remtiins 
tranquil ;  nevertheless,  Galvanic  influence  is  not  sus- 
pended :  in  fact,  excitability  is  evidently  increased,  or 
diminished,  in  muscles  that  have  been  long  continued 
iii  the  Galvanic  chain,  according  to  the  difference  of 
the  reciprocal  situation  of  the  connecting  metals. 

If  silver  has  been  applied  to  nerves,  and  zinc  to 
muscles,  the  irritability  of  the  latter  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  they  have  remained  in  the  chain. 
By  this  method,  the  thighs  of  frogs  have  been  revivi- 
fied in  some  degree,  and  afterward  become  sensible  to 
stimuli,  that  before  had  ceased  to  act  on  them.  By  dis- 
tributing the  metals  in  an  inverse  manner,  applying 
sine  to  nerves  and  silver  to  muscles,  an  effect  abso- 
lutely contrary  is  observed  ;  and  the  muscles  that  pos- 
sess the  most  lively  irritability  when  placed  in  the 
chain,  seem  to  be  rendered  entirely  paralytic  if  they 
remain  long  in  this  situation. 

This  difference  evidently  depends  on  the  direction  of 
the  Galvanic  fluid,  determined  towards  the  muscles  or 
nerves,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  these  metals 
are  disposed,  and  this  is  of  some  importance  to  be 
known  for  the  application  of  Galvanic  means  to  the 
cure  of  diseases. 

Galvanic  P?7c— Volta's  apparatus  is  as  follows  : — 

Raise  a  pile,  by  placing  a  plate  of  zinc,  a  flat  piece 
of  wet  card,  and  a  plate  of  silver,  successively ;  then  a 
second  piece  of  zinc,  &c.  until  the  elevation  is  several 
feet  high ;  for  the  effects  are  greater  in  proportion  to  its 
height;  then  touch  both  extremities  of  the  pile,  at  the 
same  instant,  with  one  piece  of  iron  wire ;  at  the  mo- 
ment of  contact,  a  spark  is  excited  from  the  extremi-. 
ties  of  the  pile,  and  luminous  points  are  often  perceived 
at  different  heights,  where  the  zinc  and  silver  come 
into  mutual  contact.  The  zinc  end  of  this  pile  appears 
to  be  negatively  electrified ;  that  formed  by  the  silver, 
on  the  contrary,  indicates  marks  of  positive  electricity. 

If  we  touch  both  extremities  of  the  pile,  after  having 
dipped  our  hands  into  water,  or,  what  is  better,  a  sa- 
line solution,  a  commotion,  followed  by  a  disagreeable 
prickling  in  the  fingers  and  elbow,  is  felt. 

If  we  place  in  a  tube  filled  with  water,  and  herme- 
tically closed  by  two  corks,  the  extremities  of  two 
wires  of  the  same  metal  which  are  in  contact  at  the 
other  extremity,  one  with  the  summit,  the  other  with 
the  base  of  the  pile;  these  ends,  even  when  separated 
only  by  the  space  of  a  few  lines,  experience  evident 
changes  at  the  instant  tlie  extremities  of  the  pile  are 
touched  ;  the  wire  in  contact  with  that  part  of  the  pile 
composed  of  silver  becomes  covered  with  bulla:  of  hy- 
drogen gas;  that  which  touches  the  extremity  formed 
by  zinc,  becomes  oxidized,  or  gives  off  oxygen  gas. 
Fourcroy  attributes  this  phenomenon  to  the  decompo- 
sition of  water  by  the  Galvanic  fluid,  which  abandons 
the  oxygen  to  the  metal  that  touches  the  positive  ex- 
tremity of  the  pile ;  then  conducts  the  other  gas  invisi- 
bly to  the  end  of  the  other  wire    there  to  be  disen- 


Oalvanic  Trough.— This  is  a  much  more  conve- 
nient apparatus.  Plates  of  two  metals,  commonly 
zinc  and  copper,  are  fastened  together,  and  cemented 
into  a  wooden  trough,  so  as  to  form  a  number  of  cells ; 
or  earthenware  troughs  with  partitions  being  procured, 
the  metals  connected  by  a  slip,  are  suspended  over 
these,  so  that  in  each  cell,  except  at  the  ends,  there  is  a 
plate  of  each  metal;  then  a  diluted  acid,  (usually  the 
sulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic  mixed  with  from  twelve 
to  twenty  parts  of  water,)  is  poured  into  the  trough. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  metals  be  placed  in  the  same 
order  throughout,  or  one  series  will  counteract  another. 
The  zinc  end  becomes  negative,  the  copper  positive  ; 
and  the  power  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
series:  and  several  such  troughs  may  be  connected 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  most  powerful  apparatus. 

From  the  number  of  experiments  of  Davy,  many 
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new  and  important  facts  have  been  established,  and 
Galvanism  hw  be*B  found  one  of  the  most  powerful 
agents  in  chemistry  :  by  its  influence,  platina  wire  has 
Im en  melted  ;  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  most  of  the  me- 
tals, have  easily  been  burnt;  the  fixed  alkalies,  and 
many  of  the  earths,  have  been  made  to  appear  as  con- 
sisting of  a  metallic  base,  and  oxygen  ;  compound  sub- 
stances, which  were  before  extiiincly  difficult  to  decom- 
pose, are  now,  by  the  aid  of  Galvanism,  easily  resolved 
into  their  constituents. 

The  Galvanic  influence  has  been  considered  by  some 
practitioners  as  likely  to  increase  the  nervous  influence 
in  paralvzed  and  debilitated  states  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem, alid  many  ingenious  ways  of  applying  it  have 
been  resorted  to;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
useful.  Dr.  Ure's  observations  and  experiments  on 
this  subject  and  on  Galvanism  are  highly  interesting 
The  following  account  of  them  is  extracted  from  his 
Chemical  Dictionary.  "  Many  experiments,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  have  oeen  performed,  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  on  the  bodies  of  criminals,  soon  after  their 
execution.  Vassali,  Julio,  and  Rossi,  made  an  ample 
set,  on  several  bodies  decapitated  at  Turin.  They 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  effect  of  Galvanic 
electricity  on  the  heart,  and  other  involuntary  muscles : 
a  subject  of  much  previous  controversy.  Volta  as- 
serted, that  these  muscles  are  not  at  all  sensible  to  this 
electric  power.  Fowler  maintained,  that  they  were 
affected;  but  with  difficulty  and  in  a  slight  degree. 
This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  Vassali ;  who  further 
showed,  that  the  muscles  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines might  thus  also  be  excited.  Aldini,  on  the  con- 
trary, declared,  that  he  could  not  affect  the  heart  by  his 
most  powerful  Galvanic  arrangements." 

Most  of  the  above  experiments  were  however  made, 
either  without  a  voltaic  battery,  or  with  piles,  feeble 
in  comparison  with  those  now  employed.  Those  in- 
deed performed  on  the  body  of  a  criminal,  at  Newgate, 
in  which  the  limbs  were  violently  agitated ;  the  eyes 
opened  and  shut ;  the  mouth  and  jaws  worked  about, 
and  the  whole  face  thrown  into  frightful  convulsions, 
were  made  by  Aldini,  with,  I  believe,  a  considerable 
series  of  voltaic  plates. 

A  circumstance  of  the  first  moment,  in  my  opinion, 
has  been  too  much  overlooked  in  experiments  of  this 
kind, — that  a  muscular  mass  through  which  the  Gal- 
vanic energy  is  directly  transmitted,  exhibits  very 
weak  contractile  movements,  in  comparison  with  those 
which  can  be  excited  by  passing  the  influence  along 
the  principal  nerve  of  the  muscle.  Inattention  to  this 
important  distinction,  I  conceive  to  be  the  principal 
source  of  the  slender  effects  hitherto  produced  in  such 
experiments  on  the  heart,  and  other  muscles,  indepen- 
dent of  the  will.  It  ought  also  to  be  observed,  that  too 
little  distinction  has  been  made  between  the  positive 
and  negative  poles  of  the  battery ;  though  there  are 
good  reasons  for  supposing,  that  their  powers  on  mus- 
cular contraction  are  by  no  means  the  same. 

According  to  Ritter,  the  electricity  of  the  positive 
pole  augments,  while  the  negative  diminishes,  the  ac- 
tions of  life.  Tumefaction  of  parts  is  produced  by  the 
former  ;  depression  by  the  latter.  The  pulse  of  the 
hand,  he  says,  held  a  few  minutes  in  contact  with  the 
positive  pole,  is  strengthened  ;  that  of  the  one  in  con- 
tact with  the  negative  is  enfeebled:  the  former  is  ac- 
companied with  a  sense  of  heat ;  the  latter  with  a 
feeling  of  coldness.  Objects  appear  to  a  positively 
electrified  eye,  larger,  brighter,  and  red  ;  while  to  one 
negatively  electrified,  they  seem  smaller,  less  distinct, 
and  bluish, — colours  indicating  opposite  extremities  of 
the  prismatic  spectrum.  The  acid  and  alkalines  tastes, 
when  the  tongue  is  acted  on  in  succession  by  the  two 
electricities,  are  well  known,  and  have  been  inge- 
niously accounted  for  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  his  admirable 
Bakerian  lectures.  The  smell  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  and 
of  ammonia,  are  said  by  Hitter  to  be  the  opposite 
odours,  excited  by  the  two  opposite  poles ;  as  a  full 
body  of  sound  and  a  sharp  tone  are  the  corresponding 
effects  on  the  ears.  These  experiments  require  verifi- 
cation. 

Consonant  in  some  respects,  though  not  in  all,  with 
these  statements,  aretiie  doctrines  taught  by  a  London 
practitioner,  experienced  in  the  administration  of  me- 
dical electricity.  He  affirms,  that  the  influence  of  the 
electrical  fluid  of  our  common  machines,  in  the  cure 
of  diseases,  may  be  referred  to  three  distinct  heads- 
first,  the  form  of  radii,  when  projected  from  a  point 
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aositlvely  electrified ;  secondly,  that  of  a  star,  or  the 
negative  fire,  concentrated  on  a  brass  ball ;  thirdly,  the 
Leyden  explosion.  To  each  of  these  forms  he  assigns 
a  specific  action.  The  first  acts  as  a  sedative,  allaying 
morbid  activity ;  the  second  as  a  stimulant ;  and  the 
last  has  a  deobstruent  operation,  in  dispersing  chronic 
tumours.  An  ample  narrative  of  cases  is  given  in 
confirmation  of  these  general  propositions.  My  own 
experience  leads  me  to  suppose,  that  the  negative  pole 
of  a  Voltaic  battery  gives  more  poignant  sensations 
than  the  positive. 

The  most  precise  and  interesting  researches  on  the 
relation  between  Voltaic  electricity  and  the  phenomena 
of  life,  are  those  contained  in  Dr.  Wilson  Philip's  Dis- 
sertations in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  as  well 
as  in  his  experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the 
Vital  Functions,  more  recently  published. 

In  his  earlier  researches  he  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  circulation  of  the. blood,  and  the  action  of  the 
involuntary  muscles,  were  independent  of  the  nervous 
influence.  In  a  late  paper,  read  in  Januaiy,  1816,  he 
showed  the  immediate  dependence  of  the  secretory 
functions  on  the  nervous  influence. 

The  eighth  pair  of  nerves  distributed  to  the  stomach, 
and  subservient  to  digestion,  were  divided  by  incisions 
in  the  necks  of  several  living  rabbits.  After  the  ope- 
ration, the  parsley  which  they  ate  remained  without 
alteration  in  their  stomachs;  and  the  animals,  after 
evincing  much  difficulty  of  breathing,  seemed  to  die  of 
suffocation.  But  when  in  other  rabbits,  similarly 
treated,  the  Galvanic  power  was  transmitted  along  the 
nerve,  below  its  section,  to  a  disc  of  silver,  placed 
closely  in  contact  with  the  skin  of  the  animal,  oppo- 
site to  its  stomach,  no  difficulty  of  breathing  occurred. 
The  Voltaic  action  being  kept  up  for  twenty-six  hours, 
the  rabbits  were  then  killed,  and  the  parsley  was  found 
in  as  perfectly  digested  a  state,  as  that  in  healthy  rab- 
bits fed  at  the  same  time ;  and  their  stomachs  evolved 
the  smell  peculiar  to  that  of  a  rabbit  during  digestion. 
These  experiments  were  several  times  repeated  with 
similar  results. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  Galvanic  energy  is  capable 
of  supplying  the  place  of  the  nervous  influence,  so 
that,  while  under  it.  the  stomach,  otherwise  inactive, 
digests  food  as  usual.  I  am  not,  however,  wimng  to 
adopt  the  conclusion  drawn  by  its  ingenious  author, 
that  the  identity  of  Galvanic  electricity  and  nervous 
influence  is  established  by  these  experiments.'  They 
clearly  show  a  remarkable  analogy  between  these  two 
powers,  since  the  one  may  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the 
other.  It  might  possibly  be  urged  by  the  anatomist, 
that  as  the  stomach  is  supplied  by  twigs  of  other 
nerves,  which  communicate  under  the  place  of  Dr. 
Philip's  section  of  the  par  vagum,  the  Galvanic  fluid 
may  operate  merely  as  a  powerful  stimulus,  exciting 
those  slender  twigs  to  perform  such  an  increase  of  ac- 
tion, as  may  compensate  for  the  want  of  the  principal 
nerve.  The  above  experiments  were  repeated  on  do«s, 
with  like  results ;  the  battery  never  being  so  strong  as 
to  occasion  painful  shocks. 

The  removal  of  dyspnoea,  as  stated  above,  led  him 
to  try  Galvanism  as  a  remedy  in  asthma.  By  transmit- 
ting its  influence  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  he  gave  decided  relief  in  every  one  of 
twenty-two  cases,  of  which  four  were  in  private  prac- 
tice, and  eighteen  in  the  Worcester  Infirmary.  The 
power  employed  varied  from  ten  to  twenty -five  pairs. 

Tire  general  inferences  deduced  by  him  from  his  mul- 
tiplied experiments,  are,  that  Voltaic  electricity  is 
capable  of  effecting  the  formation  of  the  secreted  fluids, 
when  applied  to  the  blood  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the  nervous  influence  is  applied  to  it ;  and  that  it  is 
capable  of  occasioning  an  evolution,  of  caloric  from 
arterial  blood.  When  the  lungs  are  deprived  of  the 
nervous  influence,  by  which  their  function  is  impeded, 
and  even  destroyed,  when  digestion  is  interrupted,  by 
withdrawing  this  influence  from  the  stomach,  these 
two  vital  functions  are  renewed  by  exposing  them  to 
the  influence  of  a  Galvanic  trough.  '  Hence,'  says  he, 
'  Galvanism  seems  capable  of  performing  all  the  func- 
tions fo  the  nervous  influence  in  the  animal  economy ; 
but  obviously  it  cannot  excite  the  functions  of  animal 
life,  unless  when  acting  on  parts  endowed  with  the 
living  principle.' 

These  results  of  Dr.  Philip  have  been  recently  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  Clarke  Abel,  of  Brighton,  who  employed, 
in  one  of  the  repetitions  of  the  experiments,  a  com- 
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paratively  weak,  and  in  the  other  a  considerable' 
power  of  Galvanism.  In  the  former,  although  the  Gal- 
vanism was  not  of  sufficient  power  to  occasion  evi- 
dent digestion  of  the  food,  yet  the  efforts  to  vomit,  and 
the  difficulty  of  breathing,  constant  effects  of  dividing 
the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  were  prevented  by  it.  These 
symptoms  recurred  when  it  was  discontinued,  and  va- 
nished on  its  reapplication.  'The  respiration  of  the 
animal,'  he  observes,  '  continued  quite  free  during  the 
experiment,  except  when  the  disengagement  of  the 
nerves  from  the  tin-foil  rendered  a  short  suspension 
of  the  Galvanism  necessary  during  their  readjustment.' 
The  nongalvanized  rabbit  breathed  with  difficulty, 
wheezed  audibly,  and  made  frequent  attempts  to  vo- 
mit.* In  the  latter  experiment,  in  which  the  greater 
power  of  Galvanism  was  employed,  digestion  went  on 
as  in  Dr.  Philip's  experiments. — Jour.  Sc.  ix. 

Gallois,  an  eminent  French  physiologist,  had  endea- 
voured to  prove,  that  the  motion  of  the  heart  depends 
entirely  upon  the  spinal  marrow,  and  immediately 
ceases  when  the  spinal  marrow  is  removed  or  de- 
stroyed. Dr.  Philip  appears  to  have  refuted  this  no- 
tion by  the*following  experiments.  Rabbits  were  ren- 
dered insensible  by  a  blow  on  the  occiput ;  the  spinal 
marrow  and  brain  were  then  removed,  and  the  respira- 
ti</n  kept  up  by  artificial  means;  the  motion  of  the 
Heart,,  and  the  circulation,  were  carried  on  as  usual. 
When  spirit  of  wine  or  opium  was  applied  to  the  spi- 
nal marrow  or  brain,  the  rate  of  the  circulation  was 
accelerated. 

A  middle-sized,  athletic,  and  extremely  muscular 
man,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  was  the  subject  of  the 
following  highly  interesting  experiments.  He  was 
suspended  from  the  gallows  nearly  an  hour,  and 
made  no  convulsive  struggle  after  he  dropped  ;  while 
a  thief,  executed  along  with  him,  was  violently  agi- 
tated for  a  considerable  time.  He  was  brought  to  the 
anatomical  theatre  of  our  university  in  about  ten  mi- 
nutes after  he  was  cut  down.  His  face  had  a  per- 
fectly natural  aspect,  being  neither  livid  nor  tumefied ; 
and  there  was  no  dislocation  of  his  neck. 

Dr.  Jeffray,  the  distinguished  professor  of  anatomy, 
having  on  the  preceding  day  requested  me  (says  Dr. 
Ure)  to  perform  the  Galvanic  experiments,  I  sent  to 
his  theatre,  with  this  view,  next  morning,  my  minor 
Voltaic  battery,  consisting  of  270  pairs  of  four- inch 
plates,  with  wires  of  communication,  and  pointed  me- 
tallic rods  with  insulating  handles,  for  the  more  com- 
modious application  of  the  electric  power.  About  five 
minutes  before  the  police  officers  arrived  with  the 
body,  the  battery  was  charged  with  a  dilute  nitro-sul- 
phuric  acid,  which  speedily  brought  it  into  a  state  of 
intense  action.  The  dissections  were  skilfully  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Marshal,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  professor. 

Exp.  1.  A  large  incision  was  made  into  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  close  below  the  occiput.  The  posterior  half 
of  the  atlas  vertebra  was  then  removed  by  bone  for- 
ceps, when  the  spinal  marrow  was  brought  into  view. 
A  profuse  flow  of  liquid  blood  gushed  from  the  wound, 
inundating  the  floor.  A  considerable  incision  was  at 
the  same  time  made  in  the  left  hip,  through  the  great 
gluteal  muscle,  so  as  to  bring  the  sciatic  nerve  into 
sight ;  and  a  small  cut  was  made  in  the  heel.  From 
neither  of  these  did  any  blood  flow.  The  pointed  rod 
connected  with  one  end  of  the  battery,  was  now 
placed  in  contact  with  the  spinal  marrow,  while  the 
other  rod  was  applied  to  the  sciatic  nerve.  Every 
muscle  of  the  body  was  immediately  pgitated  with 
convulsive  movements,  resembling  a  violent  shudder- 
ing from  cold.  The  left  side  was  most  powerfully 
convulsed  at  each  renewal  of  the  electric  contact.  On 
moving  the  second  rod  from  the  hip  to  the  heel,  the 
knee  being  previously  bent,  the  leg  was  thrown  out 
with  such  violence  as  nearly  to  overturn  one  of  the 
assistants,  who  in  vain  attempted  to  prevent  its  ex 
tension.  ,  ,.  . 

Exp.  2.  The  left  phrenic  nerve  was  now  laid  bare 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  sterno-thyroideus  muscle, 
from  three  to  four  inches  above  the  clavicle ;  the  cuta- 
neous incision  having  been  made  by  the  side  of  the 
sterno-cleido  mastoideus.  Since  this  nerve  is  distri- 
buted to  the  diaphragm,  and  since  it  communicates 
with  the  heart  through  the  eighth  pair,  it  was  expected, 
by  transmitting  the  Galvanic  power  along  with  it,  that 
the  respiratory  process  would  be  renewed.  Accord- 
ingly, a  small  incision  having  been  made  under  the 
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cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib,  the  point  of  the  one  insu- 
lating rod  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  great 
head  of  the  diaphragm,  while  the  other  point  was  ap- 
plied to  the  phrenic  nerve  in  the  neck.  This  muscle, 
the  main  agent  of  respiration,  was  instantly  contracted, 
but  with  less  force  than  was  expected.  Satisfied,  from 
ample  experience  on  the  living  body,  that  more  power- 
ful effects  can  be  produced  in  Galvanic  excitation,  by 
leaving  the  extreme  communicating  rods  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  parts  to  be  operated  on,  while  the  electric 
chain  or  circuit  is  completed  by  running  the  end  of 
the  wires  along  the  top  of  the  plates  in  the  last  trough 
of  either  pole,  the  other  wire  being  steadily  immersed 
in  the  last  cell  of  the  opposite  pole,  I  had  immediate 
recourse  to  this  method.  The  success  of  it  was  truly 
wonderful.  Full,  nay,  laborious  breathing,  instantly 
commenced.  The  chest  heaved,  and  fell ;  the  belly 
was  protruded,  and  again  collapsed,  with  the  relaxing 
and  retiring  diaphragm.  This  process  was  continued, 
without  interruption,  as  long  as  I  continued  the  elec- 
tric discharges. 

In  the  judgment  of  many  scientific  gentlemen  who 
witnessed  the  scene,  this  respiratory  experiment  was 
perhaps  the  most  striking  ever  made  with  a  philoso- 
phical apparatus.  Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  for 
full  half  an  hour  before  this  period,  the  body  had  been 
Well  nigh  drained  of  its  blood,  and  the  spinal  marrow 
severely  lacerated.  No  pulsation  could  be  perceived 
meanwhile  at  the  heart  or  wrist;  but  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, that  buf  for  the  evacuation  of  the  blood, — the 
essential  stimulus  of  that  organ, — this  phenomenon. 
might  also  have  occurred. 

Exp.  3.  The  supra-orbital  nerve  was  laid  bare  in  the 
forehead,  as  it  issues  through  the  supra-ciliary  fora- 
meny  in  the  eyebrow:  the  one  conducting  rod  being 
applied  to  it,  and  the  other  to  the  heel,  most  extraor- 
dinary grimaces  were  exhibited  every  time  that  the 
electric  discharges  were  made,  by  running  the  wire  in 
my  hand  along  the  edges  of  the  last  trough,  from  the 
220th  to  the  270th  pair  of  plates:  thus  fifty  shocks, 
each  greater  than  the  preceding  one,  were  given  in 
two  seconds.  Every  muscle  in  his  countenance  was 
simultaneously  thrown  into  fearful  action;  rage,  hor- 
ror, despair,  anguish,  and  ghastly  smiles,  united  their 
hideous  expression  in  the  murderer's  face,  surpassing 
far  the  wildest  representations  of  a  Fuseli  or  a  Kean. 
At  this  period  several  of  the  spectators  were  forced  to 
leave  the  apartment  from  terror  or  sickness,  and  one 
gentleman  fainted. 

Exp.  4.  The  last  Galvanic  experiment  consisted  in 
transmitting  the  electric  power  from  the  spinal  mar- 
row to  the  ulnar  nerve,  as  it  passes  by  the  internal 
condyle  at  the  elbow :  the  fingers  now  moved  nimbly, 
like  those  of  a  violin  performer;  an  assistant,  who 
tried  to  close  the  fist,  found  the  hand  to  open  forcibly, 
in  spite  of  his  efforts.  When  the  one  rod  was  applied 
to  a  slight  incision  in  the  tip  of  the  forefinger,  the  fist 
being  previously  clenched,  that  finger  extended  in- 
stantly; and  from  the  convulsive  agitation  of  the  arm, 
he  seemed  to  point  to  the  different  spectators,  some  of 
whom  thought  he  had  come  to  life. 

About  an  hour  was  spent  in  these  operations. 

In  deliberating  on  the  above  Galvanic  phenomena, 
we  are  almost  willing  to  imagine,  that  if,  without  cut- 
ting into  and  wounding  the  spinal  marrow  and  blood- 
vessels in  the  neck,  the  pulmonary  organs  had  been 
Bet  a-playing.  at  first,  (as  I  proposed,)  by  electrifying 
the  phrenic  nerve,  (which  may  be  done  without  any 
dangerous  incision,)  there  is  a  probability  that  life 
might  have  been  restored.  This  event,  however  little 
desirable  with  a  murderer,  and  perhaps  contrary  to 
law,  would  yet  have  been  pardonable  in  one  instance, 
as  it  would  have  been  highly  honourable  and  useful  to 
science.  From  the  accurate  experiments  of  Dr.  Philip 
it  appears,  that  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  lungs 
is  indispensable  towards  restoring  the  suspended  action 
of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  subservient  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood. 

It  is  known,  that  cases  of  deathlike  lethargy,  or  sus- 
pended animation,  from  disease  and  accidents,  have 
occurred,  where  life  has  returned,  after  longer  inter- 
ruption of  its  functions  than  in  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding experiments.  It  is  probable,  when  apparent 
death  supervenes  from  suffocation  with  noxious  gases, 
&c.  and  when  there  is  no  organic  laesion,  that  a  judi- 
ciously directed  Galvanic  experiment  will,  if  any  thing 
will,  restore  the  activity  of  the  vital  functions.    The 


plans  of  administering  Voltaic  electricity,  hitherto  pur 
sued  in  such  cases,  are,  in  my  humble  apprehension, 
very  defective.  No  advantage,  we  perceive,  is  likely 
to  accrue  from  passing  electric  discharges  across  the 
chest,  directly  through  the  heart  and  lungs.  On  the 
principles  so  well  developed  by  Dr.  Philip,  and  now 
illustrated  on  Clydesdale's  body,  we  should  transmit 
along  the  channel  of  the  nerves,  that  substitute  for 
nervous  influence,  or  that  power  which  may  perchance 
awaken  its  dormant  faculties.  Then,  indeed,  fair  hopes 
may  be  formed  of  deriving  extensive  benefit  from  Gal- 
vanism; and  of  raising  this  wonderful  agent  to  its  ex- 
pected ranUanionstheniinisiersof  health  and  life  to  man. 

I  would,  however,  beg  leave  to  suggest  another 
nervous  channel,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  still  readier 
and  more  powerful  one,  to  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  than  the  phrenic  nerve.  If  a  longitudinal  inci- 
sion be  made,  as  is  frequently  done  for  aneurism, 
through  the  integuments  of  the  neck  at  the  outer  edge 
of  the  stcmo-mastoideus  muscle,  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  clavicle  and  angle  of  the  lower  jaw ;  then, 
on  turning  over  the  edge  of  this  muscle,  we  bring  into 
view  the  throbbing  carotid,  on  the  outside  of  which, 
the  par  vagum,  and  great  sympathetic  nerve,  lie  to- 
gether in  one  sheath.  Here,  therefore,  they  may  both 
be  directly  touched  and  pressed  by  a  blunt  metallic 
conductor.  These  nerves  communicate  directly,  or 
indirectly,  with  the  phrenic ;  and  the  superficial  nerve 
of  the  heart  is  sent  off  from  the  sympathetic. 

Should,  however,  the  phrenic  nerve  be  taken,  that 
of  the  left  side  is  the  preferable  of  the  two.  From  the 
position  of  the  heart,  the  left  phrenic  differs  a  little  in 
its  course  from  the  right.  It  passes  over  the  pcricar 
dium,  covering  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

While  the  point  of  one  metallic  conductor  is  applied 
to  the  nervous  cords  above  described,  the  other  knob 
ought  to  be  firmly  pressed  against  the  side  of  the  per- 
son, immediately  under  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh 
rib.  The  skin  should  be  motoleried  with  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  or,  what  is  better,  a  hot  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sal-ammoniac,  by  which  means,  the  elec- 
tric energy  will  be  more  effectually  conveyed  through 
the  cuticle  so  as  to  complete  the  Voltaic  chain. 

To  lay  bare  the  nerves  above  described,  requires,  as 
I  have  staled,  no  formidable  incision,  nor  does  it  de- 
mand more  anatomical  skill,  or  surgical  dexterity,  than 
every  practitioner  of  the  healing  art  ought  to  possess. 
We  should  always  bear  in  mind,  that  the  subject  of 
experiment  is  at  least  insensible  to  pain ;  and  that  life 
is  at  stake,  perhaps  irrecoverably  gone.  And  assured- 
ly, if  we  place  the  risk  and  difficulty  of  the  operations 
In  competition  with  the  blessings  and  glory  consequent 
on  success,  they  will  weigh  as  nothing,  with  the  intel- 
ligent and  humane.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  two 
small  brass  knobs,  covered  with  cloth  moistened  with 
solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  pressed  above  and  below,  on 
the  place  of  the  nerve,  and  the  diaphragmatic  region, 
may  suffice,  without  any  surgical  operation:  it  may 
first  be  tried. 

Immersion  of  the  body  in  cold  water  accelerates 
greatly  the  extinction  of  life  arising  from  suffocation ; 
and  hence  less  hopes  need  be  entertained  of  recover- 
ing drowned  persons  after  a  considerable  interval,  than 
when  the  vital  heat  has  been  suffered  to  continue  with 
little  abatement.  Noneof  the  ordinary  practices  judi- 
ciously enjoined  by  the  Humane  Society,  should  ever 
on  such  occasions  be  neglected.  For  it  is  surely  cul- 
pable to  spare  any  pains  which  may  contribute,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  to  recall  the  fleeting  breath  of  man  to 
its  cherished  mansion. 

My  attention  has  been  again  particularly  directed  to 
this  interesting  subject,  by  a  very  flattering  letter  which 
I  lately  received  from  the  learned  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Humane  Society. 

In  the  preceding  account,  I  had  accidentally  omitted 
to  state  a  very  essential  circumstance  relative  to  the 
electrization  of  Clydesdale.  The  paper  indeed  was 
very  rapidly  written,  at  the  busiest  period  of  my  public 
prelections,  to  be  presented  to  the  society,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  essay  of  an  absent  friend,  and  was  sent  off 
to  London  the  morning  after  it  was  read. 

The  positive  pole  or  wire  connected  with  the  zinc 
end  of  the  battery,  was  that  which  I  applied  to  the 
nerve ;  and  the  negative,  or  that  connected  with  the 
copper  end,  was  that  which  I  applied  to  the  muscles. 
This  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance,  as  the  follow* 
ing  experiments  will  prove. 
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Prepare  the  posterior  limbs  of  a  frog  for  Voltaic  elec- 
trization, leaving  the  crural  nerveitconnected,  as  usual, 
to  a  detached  portion  of  the  spine.  When  the  excita- 
bility has  become  nearly  exhausted,  plunge  the  limbs 
into  the  water  of  one  wine-glass,  and  the  crural  nerves 
with  their  pendent  portion  of  spine,  into  that  of  the 
other.  The  edges  of  the  two  glasses  should  be  almost 
in  contact.  Then  taking  a  rod  of  zinc  in  one  hand, 
and  a  rod  of  silver  (or  a  silver  tea-spoon)  in  the  other, 
plunge  the  farmer  into  the  water  of  the  limbs'  glass, 
and  the  latter  into  that  of  the  nerves'  glass,  without 
touching  the  frog  itself,  and  gently  strike  the  dry  parts 
of  the  bright  metals  together.  Feeble  convulsive 
movements,  or  mere  twitching  of  the  fibres,  will  be 
perceived  at  every  contact.  Reverse  now  the  position 
of  the  metallic  rods,  that  is,  plunge  the  zinc  into  the 
nerves'  glass,  and  the  silver  into  the  other.  On  renew- 
ing the  contact  of  the  dry  surfaces  of  the  metal  now, 
very  lively  convulsions  will  take  place  ;  and  if  the 
limbs  are  skilfully  disposed  in  a  narrowish  conical 
glass,  they  will  probably  spring  out  to  some  distance. 
This  interesting  experiment  may  be  agreeably  varied 
in  the  following  way,  with  an  assistant  operator :  let 
that  person  seize,  in  the  moist  fingers  of  his  left  nand, 
the  spine  and  nervous  cords  of  the  prepared  frog ;  and 
in  those  of  the  right  hand,  a  silver  rod;  and  let  the 
other  person  lay  hold  of  one  of  the  limbs  with  his  right 
hand,  while  he  holds  a  zinc  rod  in  the  moist  fingers  of 
the  left.  On  making  the  metallic  contact,  feeble  con- 
vulsive twitenrhgs  will  be  perceived  as  before.  Hold- 
ing still  the  frog  as  above,  let  them  merely  exchange 
the  pieces  of  metal.  On  renewing  the  contacts  now, 
lively  movements  will  take  place,  which  become  very 
conspicuous,  if  one  limb  be  held  nearly  horizontal, 
while  the  other  hangs  freely  down.  At  each  touch  of 
tin'  Voltaic  pair,  the  drooping  limb  will  start  up,  and 
strike  the  hand  of  the  experimenter. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
gusciiating  dormant  irritability  of  nerves,  or  contrac- 
tility of  their  subordinate  muscles,   the  positive  pole 
must  be  applied  to  the  former,  and  the  negative  to  the 
latter." — lire's  Chemical  Dictionary. 
Gama'ndra.    See  Stalagmitis. 
Gambi'ense  oummi.    See  Kino. 
GAMBOGE.    See  Stalagmitis. 
GAMBO'GIA.    See  Cambogia  and  Stalagmitis. 
Gambo'gium.    See  Stalagmitis. 
G.vmuoi'dka.     See  Stalagmitis. 
GA'MMA.     (From  the  letter  r,  gamma,  which  it 
resembles.)    A  surgical  instrument  for  cauterizing  a 
hernia. 

Gamphe'le.  (From  yan^oc,  crooked.)  The  cheek. 
The  jaw. 

Ga'nqamon.    (From  yayyaun,  a  fishing-net,  which 
it  was  said  to  resemble.)    1.  A  name  of  the  omentum. 
2.  Some    call  the  contexture  of  nerves  about  the 
navel  by  this  name. 

GA'NGI.ION.  (rayyXioi/,  a  knot.'*  A  knot.  1. 
In  anatomy  it  is  applied  to  a  natural  knot-like  enlarge- 
ment in  the  course  of  a  nerve. 

2.  In  surgery  it  is  an  encysted  tumour,  formed  in 
the  sheath  of  a  tendon,  and  containing  a  fluid  like  the 
white  of  an  egg.  It  most  frequently  occurs  oh  the 
back  of  the  hand  or  foot. 

GA'NGRENE.  (Yayypaiva;  from  ypaw,  to  feed 
upon:  so  named  from  its  eating  away  the  flesh.) 
(iavgrcna.    See  Mortification. 

(Arab.  An  Arabic  name  for  the  disorder  of  the 
eves.    See  JEgylops. 

GARCI'NIA.  (So  called  in  honour  of  Dr.  Garcin, 
who  accurately  described  it.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Liumean  system.  Class  Dodecandria  ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Garcinia  manoostana.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  mangosteen  tree.  The  mangosteen  is  a  fruit  about 
the  size  of  an  orange,  which  grows  in  greatabundance 
on  this  tree  in  Java  and  the  Molucca  islands.  Ac- 
cording tojthe  concurring  testimonies  of  all  travellers, 
it  is  the  most  exquisitely  flavoured,  and  the  most  salu- 
brious of  all  fruits,  it  being  such  a  delicious  mixture  of 
the  tart  and  sweet.  The  flesh  is  juicy,  white ,  almost 
transparent,  and  of  a  more  delicate  and  agreeable  fla- 
vour than  the  richest  grape.  It  is  eaten  in  almost 
every  disorder,  and  the  dried  bark  is  used  medicinally 
In  dysenteries  and  tenesmus,  and  a  strong  decoction 
of  it  Is  much  esteemed  as  a  gargle  in  ulcerated  sore 
throats. 
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Ga'rqale.  TapyaXn.  Oargalos ;  Gargalismos. 
Irritation,  or  stimulation. 

Garoa'reon.  (Hebrew.)  The  uvula,  or  glandu- 
lous  body,  which  hangs  down  into  the  throat. 

GA'RGARISM.    See  Gargarisma. 

GARGARISMA.  {Gargarisma,  atis.  n. ;  and 
Gargarismus,  i.  m.  ;  and  Gargarismum,  i.  n. ;  from 
yapyupigto,  to  gargle.)  A  gargle,  or  wash  for  the 
throat. 

Garoarismum.    See  Gargarisma. 

Ga'rgathum.  A  bed  on  which  lunatics,  &.C.  were 
formerly  confined. 

GARGLE.     See  Gartrarisma. 

GARLIC.     See  Allium. 

GARNET.  Professor  Jameson  diviJes  this  mineral 
genus  into  three  species :  the  pyramidal  garnet,  dode- 
cahedral  garnet,  and  prismatic  garnet. 

1.  The  Pyramidal  contains  three  sub-species;  Vesu- 
vian,  Egeran,  Gehlenite. 

2.  The  Dodecaliedral  contains  nine  sub-species ; 
Pyreneite,  Grossulare,  Melanite,  Pyrope,  Garnet,  Allo- 
chroite,  Colophonite,  Cinnamon-stone,  Helvin. 

3.  The  Prismatic;  the  grenatite.  Of  the  garnet 
proper,  there  are  two  species : 

1.  The  precious  or  noble  garnet. 

2.  The  common  garnet. 

GARNET,  Thomas,  was  born  in  1766,  at  Casterton 
in  Westmoreland.  After  serving  his  time  to  a  surgeon 
and  apothecary,  he  went  to  study  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  took  his  degree  at  twenty-two,  and  then  attended 
the  London  hospitals  for  two  years.  In  1790  he  set- 
tled at  Bradford,  and  began  to  give  private  lectures  on 
Philosophy  and  Chemistry;  and  here  he  wrote  his 
Treatise  on  thellorley  Green  Spa.  But  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  removed  to  Knareshorough,  and  soon  after 
published  an  Analysis  of  the  different  Waters  of  Har- 
rowgate,  which  place  he  visited  during  the  summer 
season.  About  this  period  he  formed  the  design  of 
going  to  America  ;  but  while  waiting  to  take  his  pas- 
sage at  Liverpool,  he  was  solicited  to  deliver  some  lec- 
tures there,  which  were  so  favourably  received,  that  he 
was  induced  to  repeat  his  course  at  various  other 
places;  and  at  length  the  professorship  at  Anderson's 
Institution  in  Glasgow  was  offered  him,  where  he 
began  lecturing  in  1796.  Two  years  after  he  made  a 
tour  to  the  Highlands,  of  which  he  subsequently  pub- 
lished an  account.  On  the  formation  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution in  London,  he  was  invited  by  Count  Runiford 
to  become  the  lecturer  there ;  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment, and  the  room  was  crowded  with  persons  of  the 
first  distinction  and  fashion.  He  then  turned  his 
thoughts  more  seriously  lo  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, as  likely  to  aflbrd  the  most  permanent  support ; 
but  his  prospects  were  cut  short  by  death  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  1802.  A  posthumous  volume,  en- 
titled "  Zoonomia,"  was  published  for  the  benefit  of  his 
family. 

Ga'ron.  Tapov.  A  kind  of  pickle  prepared  of 
fish  ;  at  first  it  was  made  from  a  fish,  which  the  Greeks 
call  Garos  ;  but  the  best  was  made  from  mackarel. 
Among  the  moderns,  garum  signifies  the  liquor  in 
which  fish  is  pickled. 

GAROU.     See  Daphne gnidium. 

Garrophy'llus.     See  Eugenia  caryophyllata. 

Garroti'llo.  (From  garoltar,  to  bind  closely. 
Spanish.)  A  name  of  the  cynanche  maligna,  from  its 
sense  of  strangulation,  as  if  the  throat  were  bound  with 
a  cord. 

GAS.  (From  Gasckt,  German,  an  eruption  of  wind.) 
Gcz.  Elastic  fluid  ;  Aeriform  fluid.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  all  permanently  elastic  fluids,  simple  or  com- 
pound, except  the  atmosphere,  to  which  the  term  air 
is  appropriated. 

Some  of  the  gases  exist  in  nature  without  the  aid  of 
art,  and  may  therefore  be  collected ;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  are  only  producible  by  artificial  means. 

All  gases  are  combinations  of  certain  substances, 
reduced  to  the  gaseous  form  by  the  addition  of  caloric. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  distinguish  in  every  gas, 
the  matter  of  heat  which  acted  the  part  of  a  solvent, 
and  the  substance  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  gas. 

Gases  are  not  contained  in  those  substances  from 
which  we  obtain  them  in  the  state  of  gas,  but  owe 
their  formation  to  the  expansive  property  of  caloric. 

Formation  of  Gases. — The  different  forms  under 
which  bodies  appear,  depend  upon  a  certain  quantity 
of  caloric,  chemically  combined  with  them.    The  very 
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formation  of  gases  corroborates  this  truth.  Their  pro- 
duction totally  depends  upon  the  combination  of  the 
particular  substances  with  caloric;  and  though  called 
permanently  elastic,  they  are  only  so  because  we  can- 
not so  far  reduce  their  temperature,  as  to  dispose  them 
to  part  with  it;  otherwise  they  would  undoubtedly  be- 
come fluid  or  solid. 

Water,  for  instance,  is  a  solid  substance  in  all  de- 
grees below  32°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  above  this  tem- 
perature it  combines  with  caloric,  and  becomes  a  fluid. 
It  retains  its  liquid  state  under  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  till  its  temperature  is  augmented 
to  212°.  It  then  combines  with  a  larger  portion  of 
caloric,  and  is  converted,  apparently,  into  gas,  or  at 
least  into  elastic  vapour ;  in  which  state  it  would  con- 
tinue, if  the  temperature  of  our  atmosphere  was  above 
212°.  Gases  are  therefore  solid  substances,  between 
the  particles  of  which  a  repulsion  is  established  by  the 
quantity  of  caloric. 

But  as  in  the  gaseous  water  or  steam,  the  caloric  is 
retained  with  but  little  force,  on  account  of  its  quitting 
the  water  when  the  vapour  is  merely  exposed  to  a 
lower  temperature,  we  do  not  admit  steam  among 
the  class  of  gases,  or  permanently  elastic  afiriform 
fluids.  In  gases,  caloric  united  by  a  very  forcible 
affinity,  and  no  diminution  of  temperature,  or  increase 
of  pressure,  that  has  ever  yet  been  effected,  can  sepa- 
rate it  from  them.  Thus  the  air  of  our  atmosphere, 
in  the  most  intense  cold,  or  when  very  strongly  com- 
pressed, still  remains  in  the  aCriform  slate;  and  hence 
is  derived  the  essential  character  of  gases,  namely,  that 
the.\j  shall  remain  aeriform,  under  all  variations  of 
pressure  and  temperature. 

In  the  modern  nomenclature,  the  name  of  every 
substance  existing  in  the  aeriform  state,  is  derived 
from  its  supposed  solid  base ;  and  the  term  gas  is  used 
to  denote  its  existence  in  this  state. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  gases,  or  to 
show  in  what  manner  caloric  is  combined  with  them, 
the  following  experiment  may  serve.  Put  into  a  retort, 
capable  of  holding  half  a  pint  of  water,  two  ounces 
of  muriate  of  soda  (common  salt) :  pour  on  it  half  its 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  apply  the  heat  of  a  lamp; 
a  _'reat  quantity  of  gas  is  produced,  which  might  be 
collected  and  retained  over  mercury.  Hut  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  this  experiment,  let  it  pass  through  a 
glass  receiver,  having  two  openings,  into  one  of  which 
the  neck  of  the  retort  passes,  while,  from  the  other,  a 
bent  tube  proceeds,  which  ends  in  a  vessel  of  water. 
Before  closing  the  apparatus,  let  a  thermometer  be  in- 
cluded in  the  receiver,  to  show  the  temperature  of  the 
gas.  It  will  be  found  that  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer will  rise  only  a  few  degrees :  whereas  the  wa- 
ter in  the  vessel  which  receives  the  bent  tube,  will  soon 
become  boiling  hot. 

Explanation.— Common  salt  consists  of  muriatic 
acid,  united  to  soda;  on  presenting  sulphuric  acid  to 
tliis  union,  a  decomposition  takes  place,  especially 
when  assisted  by  heat.  The  sulphuric  acid  unites  by 
virtue  of  its  greater  affinity  to  the  soda,  and  forms  sul- 
phate of  soda,  or  Glauber's  salt ;  the  muriatic  acid  be- 
comes therefore  disengaged,  and  takes  the  gaseous 
form  in  which  it  is  capable  of  existing  at  the  common 
temperature.  To  trace  the  caloric  during  this  experi- 
ment, as  was  our  object,  we  must  remark,  that  it  first 
flows  from  the  lamp  to  the  disengaged  muriatic  acid, 
and  converts  it  into  gas;  but  the  heat  thus  expended 
is  chemically  united,  and  therefore  not  appreciable 
by  the  thermometer.  The  caloric,  however,  is  again 
evolved,  when  the  muriatic  acid  gas  is  condensed 
by  the  water,  with  which  it  forms  liquid  muriatic 

acid.  „  ... 

In  this  experiment  we  therefore  trace  caloric  in  a 
chemical  combination  producing  gas;  and  from  this 
union  we  again  trace  it  in  the  condensation  of  the  gas, 
producing  sensible  heat. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  cause  of  the  formation  and 
fixation  of  gases.  It  maybe  further  observed,  that 
each  of  these  fluids  loses  or  sutlers  the  disengage- 
ment of  different  quantities  of  heat,  as  it  becomes 
more  or  less  solid  in  its  new  combination,  or  as  that 
combination  is  capable  of  retaining  more  or  less  spe- 
cific heat. 

The  discovery  of  aSriform  gaseous  fluids  has  occa- 
sioned the  necessity  of  some  peculiar  Instruments,  by 
means  of  which  those  substances  may  be  conveniently 
collected  and  submitted  to  examination.  The  prin- 
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cipal  ones  for  that  purpose  are  styled  the  pneianatie 
apparatus. 

The  pneumatic  trough  is  made  either  of  wood  or 
strong  sheet  iron,  tinned,  japanned,  or  painted.  A 
trough  of  about  two  feet  long,  sixteen  inches  wide, 
and  fifteen  high,  has  been  found  to  be  sufficient  for 
most  experiments.  Two  or  three  inches  below  its 
brim,  a  horizontal  shelf  is  fastened,  in  dimension  about 
half  or  one-third  part  of  the  width  of  the  trough.  In 
this  shelf  are  several  holes :  these  holes  must  be  made 
in  the  centre  of  a  small  excavation,  shaped  like  a 
funnel,  which  is  formed  in  the  lotver  part  of  the  shell. 

This  trough  is  filled  with  water  sufficient  to  cover 
the  shelf  to  the  height  of  an  inch. 

The  use  of  this  shelf  is  to  support  receivers,  jars,  or 
bell-glasses,  which,  being  previously  filled  with  water, 
arc  placed  invertedly,  their  open  end  turned  down 
upon  the  above-mentioned  holes,  through  which  the 
gases,  conveyed  there  and  directed  by  means  of  the 
funnel-shaped  excavations,  rise  in  the  form  of  air- 
bubbles  into  the  receiver. 

When  the  gaseous  fluids  are  capable  of  being  ab- 
sorbed by  water,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  them,  the 
trough  must  be  filled  with  mercury.  The  price  and 
gravity  of  this  fluid  make  it  an  object  of  convenience 
and  economy,  that  the  trough  should  be  smaller  than 
when  water  is  used. 

A  mercurial  trough  is  best  cut  in  marble,  free-stone, 
or  a  solid  block  of  wood.  A  trougbfjabuut  twelve 
inches  long,  three  inches  wide,  and  four  deep,  is  suffi- 
cient for  all  private  experiments. 

Method  of  collecting  gases,  and  transferring  them 
from  one  vessel  to  another. — If  we  are  desirous  of 
transmitting  air  from  one  vessel  to  another,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  vessel  destined  to  receive  it  be  full  of 
water,  or  some  fluid  heavier  than  air.  For  that  pur- 
pose, take  a  wide-mouthed  bell-glass,  or  receiver; 
plunge  it  under  the  water  in  the  trough,  in  older  to  fill 
it ;  then  raise  it  with  the  mouth  downwards,  and  place 
it  on  (he  shelf  of  the  trough,  so  as  to  cover  one  or 
more  of  the  holes  in  it. 

It  will  now  be  full  of  water,  and  continue  so  as  long 
as  the  mouth  remains  below  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in 
the  cistern ;  for,  in  this  case,  the  water  is  sustained  in 
the  vessel  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  mercury  is  sustained  in  the  ba- 
rometer. It  may  without  difficulty  be  imagined,  that 
if  common  air  (or  any  other  fluid  resembling  common 
air  in  lightness  and  elasticity)  be  suffered  to  enter  the 
inverted  vessel  filled  with  water,  it  will  rise  to  the 
upper  part,  on  account  of  its  levity,  and  the  surface  of 
the  water  will  subside.  To  exemplify  this,  take  a  glass, 
or  any  other  vessel,  in  that  state  which  is  usually  called 
emptij,  and  plunge  it  into  the  water  with  its  mouth 
downwards :  scarce  any  of  it  will  enter  the  glass,  be- 
cause its  entrance  is  opposed  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
included  air  ;  but  if  the  vessel  be  turned  with  its  mouth 
upwards,  it  immediately  fills,  and  the  air  rises  in  bub- 
bles to  the  surface.  Suppose  this  operation  be  per- 
formed under  one  of  the  jars  or  receivers,  which  are 
filled  with  water,  and  placed  upon  the  perforated  shelf, 
the  air  will  ascend  in  bubbles  as  before,  but,  instead 
of  escaping,  it  will  be  caught  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
jar,  and  expel  part  of  the  water  it  contains. 

In  this  manner  we  see  that  air  may  be  emptied  out 
of  one  vessel  into  another  by  a  kind  of  inverted  pour- 
ins,  by  which  means  it  is  made  lo  ascend  Irom  the 
lower  to  the  upper  vessel.  When  the  receiving  vessel 
lias  a  narrow  neck,  the  air  may  be  poured,  in  a  similar 
maimer,  through  an  inverted  funnel,  inserted  in  its 
mouth. 

If  the  air  is  to  be  transferred  from  a  vessel  that  is 
stopped  like  a  bottle,  the  bottle  must  be  unstopped,  with 
its  oiilice  downwards  in  the  water;  and  then  inclined 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  neck  may  come  under  the 
perforated  excavation  of  the  shelf.  The  gas  will  es- 
am  the  bottle,  and  passing  into,  the  vessel  destined 
to  receive  it,  will  ascend  in  it  in  the  form  of  bubbles. 

In  whatever  manner  this  operation  is  performed 
essity  of  the  excavation  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
shelf  may  be  readily  conceived.  It  is,  as  mentioned 
before,  destined  to  collect  the  gas  which  escapes  from 
the  vessel,  and  direct  it  in  its  passage  towards  the  ves 
sel  adapted  lo  receive  it.  Without  this  excavation  the 
gas,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  plate  of  its  destina- 
tion, would  be  dispersed  and  lost,  unless  the  mouth  of 
the  receiving  vessel  were  large. 
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The  vessels,  or  receivers,  for  collecting  the  disen- 
gaged gases,  should  be  glass  cylinders,  jars,  or  bell- 
s  of  various  sizes;  some  of  them  should  be  open 
at  both  ends,  others  should  be  tilled  with  necks  at  the 
tup,  ground  perfectly  level,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
stopped  by  ground  fiat  pieces  of  metal,  glass,  slate, 
&.C.;  others  should  be  furnished  with  ground  stoppers. 
Some  should  he  graduated  into  cubic  inches,  and  sub- 
divided into  decimal  or  other  equidistant  parts.  Be- 
sides these,  common  glass-bottles,  tumblers,  &c.  may 
be  used. 

( lassification  of  Oases. — All  the  elastic  aeriform 
fluids  with  which  we  are  hitherto  acquainted,  are 
illy  divided,  by  systematic  writers,  into  two 
-,  namely:  those  that  are  respirable  and  capable 
of  maintaining  combustion,  and  those  that  are  not  re- 
spirable and  incapable  of  maintaining  combustion. 
This  division,  indeed,  has  its  advantage,  but  the  term 
nspirable,  in  its  physiological  application,  has  been 
very  differently  employed  by  different  writers.  Some- 
times by  the  respirability  of  a  gas  has  been  meant  its 
power  of  supporting  life,  when  repeatedly  applied  to 
the  blood  in  tie:  lungs.  At  other  times  all  gases  have 
been  considered  respirable  which  were  capable  of  in- 
troduction into  the  lungs  by  voluntary  efforts,  without 
any  relation  to  their  vitality.  In  the  last  case,  the 
word  respirable  seems  to  us  most  properly  employed, 
and  in  Ibis  sense  it  is  here  used. 

Non-respira^|«ases  are  those  which;  when  applied 
to  the  eMermWBbuwfciof  respiration,  stimulate  the 
muscles  of  the  epigio^>ndfBuc!i  a  manner  as  to  keep 
it  perfectly  close  on  thcg^Mhfc)  thus  preventing  the 
smallest  particle  of  gas  from  entering  into  the  bronchia, 
in  spite  of  voluntary  exertions. 

<)i  respirable  gases,  or  tho.-u  which  are  capable  of 
being  taken  into  the  lungs  by  voluntary  efforts,  only 
one  has  the  power  of  uniformly  supporting  life,  namely, 
atmospheric  air ;  other  gases,  when  respired,  sooner  or 
later  impair  the  health  of  the  human  constitution,  or 
perhaps  occasion  death  ;  but  in  different  modes. 

Borne  gases  effect  no  positive  change  in  the  blood; 
animals  immersed  in  it  die  of  a  disease  produced  by 
the  privation  of  atmospheric  air,  analogous  to  that 
oned  by  their  submersion  in  water. 

Others  again  produce  some  positive  change  in  the 
blood,  as  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bed- 
dues  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  They  seem  to  render 
it  incapable  of  supplying  the  nervous  and  muscular 
fibres  with  principles  essential  to  sensibility  and  irrita- 
bility. These  gases,  therefore,  destroy  animal  life  on 
a  different  principle. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  above  classification 
is  not  very  precise,  but  capable  of  misleading  the  stu- 
dent without  proper  explanation. 

Gas,  azotic.    See  Nitrogen.  > 

Gas,  carbonic  acid.    See  Carbonic  acid. 

Gas,  heavy  carbonated  hydrogen.  See  Carburetted 
hydrogen  gas. 

Gas,  hepatic.    See  Hydrogen  gas,  sulphuretted. 

Gas,  hydrogen.     See  Hydrogen. 

Gas,  light  carbonated  hydrogen  See  Carburetted 
hydrogen  gas. 

Gaseous  oxide  of  carbon.  See  Carbon,  gaseous  ox- 
ide of. 

GA'STRIC.  (Gastricus ;  from  ya?rip,  the  sto- 
mach.)    Appertaining  to  the  stomach. 

ifvsTRic  artery.    Arteria  gastrica.    The  right  or 
greater  gastric  artery,  is  a  branch  of  the  hepatic;  the 
smaller,  a  branch  of  the  splenic. 

Gastric  jiuce.  Succus  gastricus.  A  fluid  sepa- 
rated by  the  stomach.    See  Digestion. 

OasTRINUM.     Potassa. 

GASTRI'TIS.  (From  vamp,  the  stomach.)  In- 
flammation of  the  stomach.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  Pyrexia:,  and  order  Phlegmasia  of  C'ullen. 
It  is  known  by  pyrexia,  anxiety,  heat,  and  pain  in  the 
-irium,  increased  when  any  thing  is  taken  into 
the  stomal  li,  vomiting,  hiccup,  pulse  small  and  hard, 
and  prostration  of  strength.     There  are  two  species: 

1.  Gastritis  phlcgmonodca,  with  acute  pain  and  se- 
vere fever. 

iritis  eruthematica,  when  the  pain  and  fever 
are  slighter,  with  an  erysipelatous  redness  appearing 
ill  the  fauces. 

Gastritis  is  produced  by  acrid  substances  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  &c.  taken 
into  the  stomach,  as  likewise  by  food  of  an  improper 
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nature  ;  by  taking  large  draughts  of  any  cold  liquor 
when  the  body  is  much  heated  by  exercise,  or  dancing; 
and  by  repelled  exanthemata  and  gout.  Besides  these,  it 
may  arise  from  an  inflammation  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  being  communicated  to  the  stomach. 

The  erysipelatous  gastritis  arises  chiefly  towards  the 
close  of  other  diseases,  marking  the  certain  approach 
to  dissolution,  and  being  unaccompanied  with  any 
marks  of  general  ioflammation,  or  by  any  burning 
pain  in  the  stomach. 

The  symptoms  of  phlegmonous  gastritis,  as  observed 
above,  are  a  violent  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  with 
great  soreness,  distention,  and  flatulency  ;  a  severe 
vomiting,  especially  after  any  thing  is  swallowed, 
whether  it  be  liquid  or  solid  ;  most  distressing  thirst ; 
restlessness,  anxiety,  and  a  continual  tossing  of  the 
body,  with  great  debility,  constant  watching,  and  a 
frequent,  hard,  and  contracted  pulse.  In  some  cases, 
severe  purging  attends. 

If  the  disease  increases  in  violence,  symptoms  of 
irritation  then  ensue  ;  there  is  a  great  loss  of  strength, 
with  faintings ;  a  short  and  interrupted  respiration ; 
cold,  clammy  sweats,  hiccups,  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
ties, an  intermittent  pulse,  and  the  patient  is  soon  cut 
off. 

The  event  of  gastritis  is  seldom  favourable,  as  the 
person  is  usually  either  suddenly  destroyed  by  the  vi- 
olence of  the  inflammation,  or  else  it  terminates  in 
suppuration,  ulceration,  or  gangrene. 

If  the  symptoms  are  very  mild,  and  proper  remedies' 
have  been  employed  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease, 
it  may,  however,  terminate  in  resolution,  and  that  in 
the  course  of  the  Bret,  or,  at  farthest,  the  second  week. 

Its  termination  in  suppuration  may  be  known  by 
the  symptoms,  alihougli  moderate,  exceeding  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  period,  and  a  remission  of  pain  oc- 
curringjji^ile  a  sense  of  weight  and  anxiety  still  re- 
main; fl^^ulht  formation  ol  an  abscess,  cold  shi- 
iMte^^jLaSBBked  exacerbations  in  the  eve- 
ning, which  are  fomUfej^^^U^swcats,  and  other 
symptoms  of  hectic  fevcr^^^^^BfjU  length  prove 
fatal,  unless  the  pus  is  tluowH  pBoniiting,  and 
the  ulcer  heals. 

Its  tendency  to  gangrene  may  be  dreaded,  from  the 
violence  of  its  symptoms  not  yielding  to  proper  reme- 
dies early  in  the  disease  ;  and,  when  begun,  it  may  be 
known  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  pain  ;  by  the 
pulse  continuing  its  frequency,  but  becoming  weaker  ; 
and  by  delirium,  with  other  marks  of  increasing  debi- 
lity ensuing. 

Fatal  cases  of  this  disease  show,  on  dissection,  a 
considerable  redness  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach, 
having  a  layer  of  coagulable  lymph  lining  its  surface. 
They  likewise  show  a  partial  thickening  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ,  at  the  inflamed  part,  the  inflam- 
mation seldom  extending  over  the  whole  of  it.  Where 
ulceration  has  taken  place,  the  ulcers  sometimes  are 
found  to  penetrate  through  all  its  coats,  and  sometimes 
only  through  one  or  two  of  them. 

The  cure  is  to  be  attempted  by  copious  and  repeated 
bleedings,  employed  at  an  early  period  Of  the  disease, 
not  regarding  the  smallness  of  the  pulse,  as  it  usually 
becomes  softer  and  fuller  after  the  operation :  also  se- 
veral leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium, 
followed  by  fomentations,  or  the  hot  bath ;  after  which 
a  large  blister  will  be  proper.  The  large  intestines 
may  be  in  some  measure  evacuated  by  a  laxative  clys- 
ter ;  but  scarcely  any  internal  medicine  can  be  borne 
by  the  stomach,  till  the  violence  of  the  disease  is  much 
abated;  we  may  then  try  magnesia,  or  other  mild  ca- 
I  thartic,  to  clear  out  the  canal  effectually.  Where  acrid 
substances  have  been  taken,  mucilaginous  drinks  may 
be  freely  exhibited,  to  assist  their  evacuation  and 
sheathe  the  stomach ;  otherwise  only  in  small  quau 
•ity  and,  in  the  former  case,  according  to  the  nature 
Of  the  poison,  other  chemical  remedies  may  come  in 
aid  but  ought  never  to  be  too  much  relied  upon. 
Should  suppuration  occur,  little  can  be  done  beyond 
avoidin"  irritation,  and  supporting  strength  by  a  mild 
farinaceous  diet,  and  giving  opium  occasionally  to 
relieve  pain. 

G ASTRO.  Names  compounded  with  this  word 
have  some  connexion  withthe  stomach. 

GASTROCE'LE.  (From  ya^rtp,  the  stomach,  and 
Kn\n,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  ol  the  stomach,  occasioned 
by  a  protrusion  of  that  vlscus  through  the  abdominal 
parietes.     See  Hcrnta  ventriculi. 
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GASTROCNEMIUS.  (Prom  yapjp,  the  stomach, 
and  icvtiuri,  the  leg.)    The  calf  or  belly  of  the  leg. 

Gastrocnemius  kxternus.  Gemellus.  An  ex- 
tensor muscle  of  the  foot,  situated  immediately  under 
the  integuments  at  the  back  part  of  the  leg  ;  some- 
times called  gemellus  :  this  latter  name  is  adopted  by 
Albinus.  Winslow  describes  it  as  two  muscles;  which 
he  calls  gastrocnemii ;  and  Douglas  considers  this 
and  the  following  as  a  quadriceps,  or  muscle  with  four 
heads,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  extensor  tarsi 
surahs.  It  is  called  bi  femoro  calcanien  by  Dumas. 
The  gastrocnemius  externus  arises  by  two  distinct 
heads.  The  first,  which  is  the  thickest  and  longest  of 
the  two,  springs  by  a  strong  thick  tendon  from  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os 
feraoris,  adhering  strongly  to  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  joint,  between  which  and  the  tendon  is  a  consider- 
able bursa  mucosa.  The  second  head  arises  by  a  thin-, 
ner  and  shorter  tendon  from  the  back  part  of  the  outer' 
condyle  of  the  os  femoris.  A  little  below  the  joint, 
their  fleshy  bellies  unite  in  a  middle  tendon,  and  be- 
low the  middle  of  the  tibia  they  cease  to  be  fleshy,  and 
terminate  in  a  broad  tendon,  which,  a  little  above  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  tibia,  unite  with  that  of  the 
gastrocnemius  internus,  to  form  one  round  tendon, 
sometimes  called  chorda  magna,  but  commonly  tendo 
Achillis. 

Gastrocnemius  internus.  Tibio per onei calcanien 
of  Dumas.  This,  which  is  situated  immediately  under 
the  last  described  muscle,  is  sometimes  named  soleas, 
on  account  of  its  shape,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
sole-fish.  It  arises  by  two  heads.  The  first  springs  by 
tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  for  some  way  below  it.  The 
second  arises  from  an  oblique  ridge  at  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  tibia,  which  affords  origin  to  the 
inferior  edge  of  the  popiiteus,  continuing^o  receive 
fleshy  fibres  from  the  inner  edge  of  thetijp^r  some 
way  down.  This  muscle,  w-h^h^Jp^WwaT  its  ori- 
gin, spreads  wider,^^yle<^B^^^far  as  its  middle; 
after  which  it^^^^Bi^Wver^igain,  and  begins  to 
grow  tendincjH|  |Hf  fleshy  fibres  do  not  entirely 
disappeaotflHniwahiiost  reached  the  extremity  of 
thMBR^a  little  above  which  it  unites  with  the  last 
described  muscle,  to  form  the  tendo  Mchillis.  This 
thick  round  chord  is  inserted  into  the  lower  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  os  calcis,  after  sliding  over  a  cartila- 
ginous surface  on  that  bone,  to  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  tendinous  sheath  that  is  furnished  with  a  large 
bursamucosa. 

Both  the  gastrocnemii  have  the  same  use,  viz.  that 
of  extending  the  foot,  by  drawing  it  backwards  and 
downwards. 

GASTROCO'LIC.  {Gastrocolicus :  from  ya^np, 
the  stomach,  and  kwAov,  the  colon.)  A  term  applied  to 
a  vein  which  proceeds  from  the  stomach  to  the  colon. 

GASTRODVN1A.  (From  ya^vp,  the  stomach, 
and  oSvvn,  pain.)     Pain  in  the  stomach. 

Gastro-epiploic  arterv.  Artcria  gastrico-epi- 
ploica.  The  branch  of  the  greater  gastric  artery  that 
runs  to  the  epiploon. 

GASTRORAPHY.  {Gastroraphe ;  from  ya^p, 
the  stomach,  and  pa<bn,  a  suture.)  The  sewing  of 
wounds  of  the  abdomen. 

GASTROTO'MIA.  (From  ya^np,  the  belly,  and 
renvoi,  to  cut.)  The  operation  of  cutting  open  the 
belly. 

GAU'BIUS,  Jerome  David,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
physician,  was  a  pupil  of  the  illustrious  Boerhaave  at 
Leyden,  where  he  graduated  in  1725,  and  about  ten 
years  after  he  became  professor  there,  and  taught  with 
great  applause  for  a  period  of  forty  years.  His  repu- 
tation was  extended  all  over  Europe  by  several  valu- 
able publications,  particularly  by  his  "  Instil  miotics 
Pathologic  Medicinalis,"  and  iiis  "Adversaria ;"  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  improvement  both  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  In  another  work,  he 
treated  ably  of  the  medical  regulatien  of  the  mind  : 
and  he  printed  also  a  very  elegant  little  book  "  De  Mc- 
thodo  concinnandi  formulas  M<  iliramentorum."  He 
died  in  1780,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

GAULE.     See  JUyrica  gale. 

["Gaultheria.  Partridge  berry.  The  g aultheria 
procumbent  is  a  well  known  creeping  evergreen,  found 
in  woody  and  mountainous  tracts  throughout  the 
United  States.  Its  taste  is  astrigent  and  aromatic,  and 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  orange  flowers.  It  exactly 
3M 
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resembles  that  of  black  birch  (betula  lenta).     The 

medical  properties  of  this  plant  are  not  unlike  those  of 
cinnamon,  being  a  warm,  aromatic,  astringent,  parti- 
cularly useful  in  the  secondary  stage  of  diarrhoea.  It 
is  popularly  considered  an  emmenagogue.  The  dose 
may  be  one  or  two  scruples,  but  a  tincture  and  infusion 
are  more  convenient  forms.  The  volatile  oil  of  this 
article  is  officinal." — Bigcl.JUat.  Med.     A.] 

["  Gaylussacite.  This  name  has  recently  been 
given  to  a  new  metal  obtained  from  a  species  of  pyrites 
found  in  South  America,  of  which  the  following  ac- 
count has  been  received  by  Dr.  Mitchill,  together  with 
a  specimen  of  the  substance  in  a  crystalline  form. 

"The  pyrites  is  obtained  from  a  small  lake  in  the 
province  of  Merida  de  Columbia,  being  the  upper  coat 
of  a  substratum  of  strong  mineral  alkali,  called  urao, 
much  used  by  the  lower  class  of  the  natives  of  Colum- 
bia, mixed  with  an  extract  of  tobacco,  and  then  called 
chimoo.  The  alkali  produces  to  the  government  a 
rental  of  from  50,000  to  60,000  dollars  per  annum.  The 
mineral  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  about  three  fathoms 
under  water.  Several  Indians  are  employed  by  the 
government  to  dive  and  extract  it,  which  they  do  by 
means  of  small  crowbars.  They  are  paid  about  two 
reales  per  pound  for  it,  and  the  government  afterward 
sell  it  at  one  dollar.  The  situation  of  the  lake  is  about 
ten  leagues  west  of  the  city  of  Merida,  called  Lagunil- 
las.  The  pyrites  are  there  called  espejuelas,  and  have 
been  analyzed  in  Paris,  and  found  to^ontaiii  a  metal 
hitherto  unknown,  and  now  calleAG^PRsacite,  from 
the  celebrated  French  cheao^sWTIiat  name." — A.] 

GAZ.  (From  gasch^,  jJBrcrman  word  which  means 
an  eruption  of  wind.)     See  Gas. 

GEHLENITE.  A  mineral  substance  allied  to  Ve- 
suvian,  found  along  with  calcareous  spar  in  the  Tyrol. 

Gkiso'ma.  (From  ytioov,  the  eaves  of  the  house) 
Qeison.  The  prominent  parts  of  the  eyebrows,  which 
hang  over  the  eyes  like  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

Gei'son.    See  Geisoma. 

Gela'sinos.  (From  yeXaw,  to  laugh.)  An  epithet 
for  the  middle  fore-teeth,  because  they  are  shown  ia 
laughter. 

Gela'smus.  (From  yc\au>,  to  laugh.)  The  Sar- 
donic laugh.     See  Sardonic  laugh. 

GE'LATIN.  Gelly,  or  jelly.  An  animal  substance 
soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alkohol :  capable  of  as- 
suming a  well-known  elastic  or  tremulous  consistence, 
by  cooling,  when  the  water  is  not  too  abundant,  and 
liquifiable  again,  by  increasing  its  temperature.  This 
last  property  remarkably  distinguishes  it  from  albumen, 
which  bscomes  consistent  by  heat.  It  is  precipitated 
in  an  insoluble  form  by  tannin,  and  it  is  this  action  of 
tannin  on  gelatin  that  is  the  foundation  of  the  art  of 
tanning  leather. 

Jellies  are  very  common  in  our  kitchens;  they  may  ba 
extracted  from  all  the  parts  of  animals,  by  boiling  them 
in  water.  Hot  water  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  this 
substance.  Acids  likewise  dissolve  them,  as  do  like- 
wise more  particularly  the  alkalies.  Jelly,  which  has 
been  extracted  without  long  decoction,  possesses  most 
of  the  characters  of  vegetable  mucilage  ;  but  it  is  sel- 
dom obtained  without  a  mixture  of  albumen. 

Jellies,  in  a  pure  stale,  have  scarcely  any  smell  or 
remarkable  taste.  P,y  distillation,  they  afford  an  insi- 
pid and  inodorous  phlegm,  which  easily  putrefies.  A 
stronger  beat  causes  them  to  swell  up,  become  black, 
and  emit  a  fietid  odour,  accompanied  with  white  acrid 
fumes.  An  impure  volatile  alkali,  together  with  empy- 
reumatic  oil,  then  passes  over,  leaving  a  spongy  coal, 
not  easily  burned,  ami  containing  common  salt  and 
phosphate  of  lime. 

The  jelly  of  various  animal  substances  is  prepared 
for  the  use  of  seafaring  persons  under  the  name  of 
portable  soup.  The  whole  art  of  performing  this  ope- 
ration consists  in  boiling  the  meat,  and  taking  the  scum 
off",  as  usual,  until  Hie  soup  possesses  the  requisite  fla- 
vour. It  is  then  suffered  to  cool,  in  order  that  the  fat 
may  be  separated.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  mixed  with 
five  or  six  whites  of  eggs,  and  slightly  boiled  Thh 
operation  serves  to  clarify  the  liquid,  by  the  removal  of 
opaque  particles,  which  unite  with  the  white  of  eeir  at 
the  time  it  becomes  solid  by  the  heat,  and  are  const 
quently  removed  along  with  it.  The  liquor  is  then  to 
be  strained  through  flannel,  and  evaporated  on  the 
waler-bath,  to  the  consistence  of  a  very  thick  na«P* 
after  which  it  is  spread,  rather  thin,  upon a  S 
stone,  then  cut  into  cakes,  and,  lastly,  dried  in  aitove. 
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until  It  becomes  brittle*  Those  takes  may  be  kept  four 
or  five  years,  if  defended  from  moisture.  YVht-u  in- 
tended to  be  used,  nut  lung  more  is  required  to  be  done 
than  to  dissolve  a  sufficient  quantity  in  boiling  water, 
wliicli  by  that  means  becomes  can  verted  into  soup. 

Jelly  is  also  .ouud  in  vegetables,  as  ripe  currants, 
and  other  berries  mixed  with  an  acid. 

GELA'TIO,     (From  gelo,  to  freeze.) 

1.  Freezing. 

2.  That  rigidity  of  the  body  which  happens  in  a 
catalepsy,  as  if  Ufa  person  were  frozen. 

GEAI.  'I'll is  word  is  used  to  denote  a  stone  which 
Is  considered  as  precious;  as  the  diamond,  ruby,  sap- 
phire, topaz,  chrysolite,  beryl,  emerald,  &c. 

GEMELLUS.  (From  gcminus,  double,  having  a 
fellow.)     See  Gastrocnemius  and  Gemini. 

(JEJUNI.  Gr.milli  Of  Winslow.  Part  of  the  mar- 
supiaiU  of  Cowpcr.  Ischio  spini  trochanteric  of 
Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  thigh,  which  has  been  a 
subject  of  dispute  among  anatomists  since  the  days  of 
Vosalius.  Some  describe  it  as  two  distinct  muscles  ; 
and  hence  the  name  it  has  gotten  of  gemini.  Others 
contend  that  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  single  mus- 
cle. The  truth  is,  that  ii  consists  of  two  portions, 
which  are  united  together  by  a  tendinous  and  fleshy 
membrane,  and  afford  a  passage  between  them  to  the 
tendon  of  the  obdurator  intern  us,  which  they  enclose 
as  it  were  in  a  purse.  These  two  portions  are  placed 
under  the  gluteus  maxinuis,  between  the  ischium  .and 
i  iiocht'utcr. 

The  superior  portion,  which  is  the  shortest  and 
thickest  Of  the  two,  rises  fleshy  from  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  spine  of  the  ischium  ;  and  the  inferior,  from 
the  tuberosity  of  thai  hone,  and  likewise-  from  the  pos- 
terior sacro-ischiatic  ligament.  They  are  inserted,  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy,  into  the  cavity  at  the  rent  of  the 
.great  trochanter.  Between  the  two  portions  of  this 
tmiSCle,  and  the  termination  of  the  obturator  interims, 
there  is  a  small  bursa  mucosa,  connected  to  both,  and 
to  that  part  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint  which 
lies  under  the  gemini. 

This  musclfi  assists  in  rolling  the  os  feinoris  out- 
wards, and  prevents  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  inter- 
ims from  slipping  out  of  its  place  while  that  muscle  is 
in  action. 

GEMMA.    1-  A  precious  stone  or  gem. 

2.  In  botany  this  term  is  now  applied  exclusively  to 
the  buds  on  the  stems  of  plants.  The  ancieiiis  used 
the  terms  gcrmrn  and  uculus  to  denote  those  buds 
which  contain  the  rudiments  of  branches  and  leaves, 
and  grmina  those  in  which  flowers  only  are  contained  ; 
but  by  the  moderns,  germ.tR  has  been  applied  to  denote 
the  rudiment  of  the  fruit,  or  as  a  generic  term  for  all 
buds. —  Thompson. 

A  gemma  or  bud  contains  the  rudiments  of  a  plant, 
or  of  pan  of  a  plant,  for  a  whiie  in  a  latent  stale,  ml 
the  time  of  the  year,  and  other  circumstances,  favour 
their  evolution.  "  In  the  bud,  therefore,  the  vital  princi- 
ple is  dormant.  Buds  of  trees  or  shrubs,  destined  for 
cold  countries,  are  formed  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
in  the  bosoms  of  their  leaves,  and  are  generally  soli- 
tary; but  in  the  Lonicera  cierulea,  or  blue  berried 
honey-suckle,  they  grow  one  under  another  for  three 
successive  seasons. 

The  buds  of  the  plane-tree,  Platanus,  are  concealed 
in  the  footstalk,  which  must  be  removed   before  they 
Can   be  seen,  and   which   they   tone   off  by  their  in- 
crease;  so   that   no  plant  can  have  more   truly  and 
Ll  ily  deciduous  leaves. 

Shrubs  in  general  have  no  buds,  neither  have  the 
rees  of  hot  climates. 

lluds  are  various  in  their  forms,  but  very  uniform  in 
species,  or  even  genus.  They  consist  of 
scales  closely  enveloping  each  other,  and  enfolding  the 
embryo  plain  or  branch.  Externally  they  hat 
an  additional  guard  of  gum,  resin,  or  woolliness, 
ist  wet  or  cold.  The  horee-chesnul  affords  a  fine 
example  of  huge  and  well-formed  buds. 

The  contents  of  buds  are  different,  even  in  differ- 
- -i 1 1  species  of  the  same  genus,  as  willows.  The  buds 
•of  some  produce  leaves  only,  others  (lowers,  while  in 
other  species  the  same  bud  bears  both  leaves  and  flow- 
ers. Different  causes,  depending  on  the  soil  or  situa- 
tion, seem  In  one  case  to  generate  leaf-buds,  in  another 
flower-buds.  In  general,  whatever  checks  the  luiu- 
riant  production  of  leaf-buds,  favours  the  formation  of 
flowers  and  seeds. — $#n<A. 
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Gems  are  found  in  all  trees  and  shrubs  in  temperate 
climates.  In  the  majority  of  instances  they  are  visible 
from  the  first,  in  which  case  they  are  axillary,  that  is, 
sealed  in  the  axillae  of  the  leaves,  or  the  angle  which 
the  upper  part  of  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf  makes  with 
the  surface  of  the  stem  ;  but  in  some  instances,  as  the 
sumachs  and  planes,  they  are  latent,  being  hid  within 
the  base  of  the  footstalk,  and  never  seen  until  the  fall 
of  the  leaf.  Gems  are  however  sometimes  protruded 
from  the  trunk,  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  produce 
leaves,  as  in  the  case  of  adventitious  buds  ;  they  are 
also  situated  on  roots,  and  on  tubers,  but  in  these  cases 
they  are  usually  denominated  oculi,  or  eyes. 

Annual  plants  are  supposed  to  be  furnished  with 
gems  ;  but  although  they  are  devoid  of  covered  gems, 
yet  their  lateral  shoots  proceed  from  naked  buds  which 
immediately  spread  into  foliage. 

The  relative  position  of  axillary  gems  is  necessarily 
regulated  by  that  of  the  leaf  and  therefore  we  find  them, 

1.  Opposite,  or  placed  exactly  on  the  same  line  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  stem  or  the  branch. 

2.  Alternate,  or  placed  alternately,  although  on  op- 

ides  ;  and, 

3.  Spiral,  that  is,  placed  round  the  stem  or  branch  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  cord  wound  in  a  spiral  manner 
round  it  would  touch  each  gem.  They  are  said  to  be 
simple  or  solitary,  when  one  gem  only  is  seen  in  the 
axilla  of  each  leaf,  as  in  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances; and  aggregate,  when,  as  in  some  plants,  two, 
tluee,  or  even  more  are  protruded  at  the  same  lime  : 
thus  we  find  two  in  the  Sambucus  nigra,  or  common 
elder  ;  three  in  the  Jlrietoloehia  .siphn,  or  broad-leaved 
birth- wort;  and  many  in  the  Zantlwxylum  frazine 
um,  or  toothache  tree. 

Du  Hamel  first  noticed  the  fact,  that  stems  and 
branches  furnished  with  alternate  axillary  gems  have 
generally  one  terminal  gem  only  ;  and  those  with  oppo  • 
site  have" L't-uei  ally  three  terminal  gems. 

The  gems  on  most  trees  and  shrubs  rise  with  a 
broad  base  from  the  srlrface  where  they  are  protruded, 
and  consequently  being  in  close  contact  with  it,  are 
said  to  be  sessile  ;  but  they  are  distant  or  stalked  on 
some,  as  the  common  alder,  on  which  they  are  sup- 
ported on  a  slrort  footstalk,  and  are  termed  pedicillatw, 
or  stalked. 

Gems  differ  very  considerably  in  the  number  and 
characters  of  the  enclosing  scales,  their  contents,  the 
folding  up  of  the  leaves  within  them,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  evolved  in  the  spring. 

a.  The  scales  differ  in  size  and  texture,  even  in  the 
same  gem :  in  the  gems  of  different  plants,  they  differ 
also  in  number  and  in  the  nature  of  their  coverings; 
some  gems  are  entirely  destitute  of  scales;  as  those  of 
annual  plants,  and  many  perennials  of  tropical  cli- 
mates. The  scales  in  some  instances  are  besmeared 
with  a  resinous  matter;  in  others  they  are  entirely 
free  from  any  moist  exudation,  but  are  smooth  and 
polished,  being  covered  with  a  dry  gummy  varnish  :  or 
they  are  externally  hairy  or  enveloped  in  a  velvety 
down. 

Gems  are  arranged  into  three  species: 

1.  Gemtn.ce  fotitferco,  leaf  gems. 

2.  (lemma;  florifera:,  flower  gems. 
II.   Gemma  mixta:,  mixed  gel 

The  Amygdalus  persica,  or  peach-tree,  the  Daphne 

and  many  other  plants,  afford  examples  of 

distinct   leaf  and  flower  gems;  the  Syringa  vulgaris 

and  JEsculus  hippocastanum,  of  mixed  gems;  and  the 

pear  and  apple  trees  of  both  leaf  and  mixed  gems. 

The  leaves,  as  has  already  b-eii  mentioned,  are 
variously  folded  up  so  as  to  occupy  the  smallest  possi- 
ble space  in  the  gem.  This  regulates  the  expansion 
of  the  leaves  when  the  gem  opens  in  spring,  and  it  is 
invariably  the  same  in  individual  plants  of  Uie  same 
species.  This  process  is  termed  foliation,  and  the 
figures  which  the  leaves  assume  at  the  time  have  re- 
ceived different  appellations. — Thompson. 

1  Folialio  involuta,  involute,  in  which  each  inter- 
nal margin  of  the  leaf  is  rolled  inwards;  as  in  Humu- 
las  lupuius  and  Jfymplara  lutea. 

2.  f.  rrroluta,  revolute,  in  which  the  lateral  margins 
are  rolled  outwards;  as  in  willows,  and  Jiumez  pa- 
tientia. 

3.  F.  obvoluta,  obvolute,  in  which  one  leaf,  doubled 
lengthways,  embraces  within  its  doubling  one  half  of 
the  other  leaf,  folded  in  the  same  manner;  as  iu  Sultia 
officinalis,  and  Dipsacas  communis. 
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4.  F.  convoluta,  convolute,  in  which  the  leaf  is  rolled 
lengthwise  in  a  spiral  manner,  one  margin  forrain"  the 
axis  round  which  the  other  turns ;  as  in  Prunus  domes- 
tica,  and  Prunus  armeniaca,  the  cabbage,  gra 

5.  F.  cguitans,  equitant,  in  which  the  leaf  is  so 
folded  that  the  two  sides  deeply  embrace  the 

leaf,  which  in  its  turn  encloses  the  one  opposed  to  it, 
and  so  on  to  the  centre  of-the  bud:  this  is  beautifully 
exemplified  in  the  Hcmarocallis,  or  day-lily,  and  Sy- 
ringa  vulgaris. 

6.  F.  conduplicala,  in  which  the  two  sides  of  the 
leaf  lie  parallel  to  each  other;  as  in  Fagus  sylvalica 
and  Quercus  robur. 

7.  F.plicata,  plaited,  the  leaf  being  folded  up  like  a 
fan  ;  as  in  Bctula  alba,  and  Mchcmilla  vulgaris. 

8.  F.  rcclinata,  reclinate,  turned  down,  the  leaf 
hanging  down  and  wrapped  round  the  footstalk  ;  as  in 
Aconitum  and  Arum. 

9.  F .  circinata,  circinal,  in  which  the  leaf  is  rolled 
from  the  apex  to  the  base;  as  in  all  ferns. 

As  the  gems  open,  the  leaves  gradually  unfold  them- 
selves, and  assume  their  natural  forms ;  but  the  open- 
ing of  the  bud  does  not,  in  every  instance,  immedi- 
ately set  free  the  leaves,  for  in  some  gems  each  leaf  is 
separately  enclosed  in  a  membraneous  cover. 

IJEMMACEUS.  A  term  used  by  botanists  to  a 
flower-stalk  which  grows  out  of  a  leaf-bud,  as  is  seen 
in  the  Berberis  vulgaris. 

GEMAIATIO.  (From  gemma,  a  bud.)  A  term 
used  by  Linnams  expressive  of  the  origin,  form,  &c.  of 
buds. 

Gkmu'rsa.  (From  gemn,  to  groan  :  so  called  from 
the  pain  it  was  said  to  occasion  in  walking.)  The 
name  of  an  excrescence  between  the  toes. 

Gknei'as.     (From  ytvvs,  the  cheek.) 

1.  The  downy  hairs  which  first  cover  the  cheek. 

2.  The  name  of  a  Bandage  mentioned  by  Galen, 
which  covers  the  cheek,  and  comes  under  the  chin. 

GENERATION.  (Generatio;  from  yuvouai,  to 
beget.)  Many  ingenious  hypotheses  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  physiologists  to  explain  the  mystery  of  gene- 
ration; but  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  concerning  it 
appears  to  be  built  upon  the  phenomena  it  affords,  and 
may  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Flatter,  Buffon,  Cruick- 
shanks,  and  Haighton.  It  is  a  sexual  action,  performed 
in  different  ways  in  most  animals;  many  of  them  have 
different  sexes  and  require  conjunction:  such  are  the 
human  species,  quadrupeds,  and  others.  The  females 
of  quadrupeds  have  a  matrix,  separated  into  two  cavi- 
ties, uterus  bicornis,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
teats  ;  they  have  no  menstrual  flux  ;  most  of  them  bear 
several  young  at  a  time,  and  the  period  of  their  ges- 
tation is  generally  short.  The  generation  of  birds  is 
very  different.  The  males  have  a  strong  genital  organ, 
which  is  often  double.  The  vulva  in  the  females  is 
placed  behind  the  anus;  the  ovaries  have  no  matrices, 
and  there  is  a  duct  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
egg  from  the  ovarium  into  the  intestines  :  this  passage 
is  called  the  oviduct.  The  eggs  of  pullets  have  exhi- 
bited unexpected  facts  to  physiologists,  who  examined 
the  phenomena  of  incubation.  The  most  important 
discoveries  are  those  of  the  immortal  Haller,  who 
found  the  chicken  perfectly  formed  in  eggs  which 
were  not  fecundated.  There  is  no  determinate  con- 
junction between  fishes  ;  the  female  deposites  her  eggs 
on  the  sands,  over  which  the  male  passes,  and  emits  its 
seminal  fluid,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  fecundating 
them;  these  eggs  are  hatched  after  a  certain  time. 
The  males  of  several  oviparous  quadrupeds  have  a 
double  or  forked  organ.  Insects  exhibit  all  the  varie- 
ties which  are  observed  in  other  animals:  there  are 
some,  indeed  the  greater  number,  which  have  the 
sexes  in  two  separate  individuals;  among  others,  the 
reproduction  is  made  either  with  or  without  conjunc- 
tion, as  in  the  vine-fretter  ;  one  of  these  insi 
fined  alone  beneath  a  -!  iss,  produces  a  gr<  al 
of  others.  The  organ  of  the  male  in  insects  is  usually 
armed  with  two  hooks  to  seize  the  female :  the  place 
of  these  organs  is  greatly  varied  ;  with  some,  it  is  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  belly,  near  the  chest,  as  in  the 
female  dragon-fly ;  in  others,  it  is  at  the  extremity  oi 
the  antenna,  as  in  the  male  spider.  Most  worms  are 
hermaphrodite;  each  individual  has  both  sexes.  Po- 
lypi, wirn  respect  to  generation,  are  singular  animals. 
they  aie  reproduced  by  buds  or  offsets:  a  bud  is  sepa- 
rated lion  each  vigorous  polypus,  which  is  fixed  to 
totuft  neighbouring  body,  and  grows:  polypi  are  like 
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wise  found  on  their  surface,  in  the  same  manner  8» 
branches  issue  from  plants.    These  are  the  principal 

modes  of  generation  in  animals.  In  the  human  spe- 
cies, which  engages  our  attention  more  particularly, 
the  phenomena  are  as  follow  : 

The  part  of  the  male,  in  the  ac»  of  reproduction,  is 
to  deposite  the  semen  in  the  vagina,  at  a  greater  or 
less  distance  from  the  orifice  of  the  uterus. 

The  function  which  the  female  discharges  is  much 
more  obscure;  some  feel,  at  this  moment,  very  strong 
voluptuous  sensations;  others  appear  entirely  insen- 
sinle;  while  others,  again,  experience  a  sensation 
Which  is  very  painful.  Some  of  them  pour  out  a  mu- 
cous substance  in  considerable  abundance,  at  the  in- 
stant of  the  most  vivid  pleasure  :  while,  in  the  greater 
part,  this  phenomenon  is  entirely  wanting.  In  all 
these  respects,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  exact  resemblance 
between  any  two  females. 

These  diflerent  phenomena  are  common  to  the  most 
frequent  acts  of  copulation,  lliat  is,  to  those  which  do 
not  produce  impregnation,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
ciTcctivtj. 

The  most  recent  opinion  is,  that  the  uterus  during 
impregnation  opens  a  little,  draws  in  the  semen  by 
aspiration,  and  directs  it  to  the  ovarium  by  means  of 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  which 
closely  embraces  that  organ. 

The  contact  of  the  semen  determines  the  rupture  of 
one  of  the  vesicles,  and  the  fluid  that  passes  from  it,  or 
the  vesicle  itself,  passes  into  the  uterus,  where  the  new 
individual  is  to  be  developed. 

However  satisfactory  this  explanation  may  appear, 
it  is  purely  hypothetical,  and  even  contrary  to  the  ex- 
periments of  the  most  exact  observers. 

In  the  numerous  attempts  made  upon  animals,  by 
Harvey,  DeGraaf,  Valisneri,  &c.  the  semen  has  never 
been  perceived  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus;  much  less 
has  it  been  seen  in  the  Fallopian  tube  at  the  surface  of 
the  ovarium.  It  is  quite  the  same  with  the  motion 
which  the  Fallopian  tube  is  supposed  to  have  in  em- 
bracing the  circumference  of  the  ovarium:  it  has 
never  been  proved  by  experiment.  Even  if  one  should 
suppose  that  the  semen .  penetrates  into  the  uterus  at 
the  moment  of  coition,  which  is  not  impossible,  though 
it  has  not  been  observed,  it  would  still  be  very  difficult 
to  comprehend  how  the  fluid  could  pass  into  the  Fallo- 
pian lubes,  and  arrive  at  the  ovarium.  The  uterus  in 
the  empty  state  is  not  contiactible ;  the  uterine  orifice 
of  the  Fallopian  tubes  is  extremely  narrow,  and  these 
canals  have  no  known  sensible  motion. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  the  passage 
of  the  semen  to  the  ovarium,  some  authors  have  ima- 
gined that  this  matter  is  not  carried  there,  but  only  the 
vapour  which  exhales  from  it," or  the  aura  sentinalis. 
Others  think  that  the  semen  is  absorbed  in  the  vagina, 
passes  into  the  venous  system,  and  arrives  at  the  ova- 
ria  by  the  arteries.  The  phenomena  which  accom- 
pany the  fecundation  of  women  are,  then,  nearly  un- 
known. An  equal  obscurity  rests  on  the  fecundation 
of  other  maminiferous  females.  Nevertheless  it 
would  be  more  easy  to  conceive  a  passage  of  the  se- 
men to  the  ovaria  in  these,  since  the  uterus  and  the 
Fallopian  tubes  possess  a  peristaltic  motion  like  that 
of  the  intestines.  Fecundation,  however,  taking  place 
by  the  contact  of  the  semen  with  the  ova,  in  i. 
reptiles,  and  birds,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  natun 
ploys  any  other  mode  for  the  mammifera;  it  is  neces- 
sary, then,  to  consider  it  as  very  probable,  that,  either 
at  the  instant  of  coition,  or  at  a"  greater  or  a  less  time 
it  r.\  ud  tin.  :;.  tczu  arrives  it  the  <jv  mum,  when  it 
exerts  more  especially  its  action  upon  the  vessels  most 
developed. 

Hut,  even  should  it  i,e  out  of  doubt  that  the  semen 
arrives  at  the  vesicles  of  the  ovarium,  it  would  still 
remain  to  he  known  how  its  contact  animates  the 
germ  contained  in  it.  Now,  this  phenomenon  is  ono 
o  those  on  which  our  senses,  and  even  our  mind,  have 
'qhold:  it  is  one  of  those  impenetrable  mysteries  of 
vnich  we  are,  and,  perhaps,  shall  ever  remain  ig- 
norant. ° 

'  We  have,  however,  on  this  subject,  some  verv  inge- 
nious experiments  of  Spallanzani,  which  have  removed 
thedifficiilty  as  far  as  it  seems  possible. 

I  his  philosopher  has  proved,  by  a  great  number  of 

i  mats,  1st,  thai  three  grains  of  semen,  dissolved  in  two 
pounds  oi  water,  are  sufficient  to  give  to  it  the  rerun 

1  iating  virtue;  2d,  that  the  spermatic  auimalcula  are 
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tot  necessary  to  fecundation,  as  BufTon  and  other  au- 
«  thought;  3d,  that  the  aura  seminalis,  or 
seminal  vapour,  has  mo  leciindating  property ;  4lli,  that 
in  be  impregnated  by  the  mechanical  injec- 
tion of  semen  into  her  vagina,  &c.  &c. 
It.  is  thus  necessary  to  consider  as  conjectural  what 
Bay  about  the  general  signs  or  fecundation, 
Al  iii>'  instance  of  conception,  the  woman  feels,  it  is 
said,  a  universal  tremor,  continued  lor  sunn;  time, ac- 
companied by  a  voluptuous  sensation;  the  features 
are  discomposed,  the  eyes  lose  their  brilliancy,  the  pu- 
pils are  dilated,  the  visage  pale,  &c.    No  doubt,  im- 
pregnation is  sometimes  accompanied  by  these  signs ; 
but  many  mothers  have  never  felt  them,  and  reach 
even  the  third  month  of  their  pregnancy  without  sus- 
pecting their  situation." — Magendie's  Physiology. 

Fecundation  having  thus  taken  place,  a  motion  is 
induced  in  the  vivified  ovum,  which  ruptures  the  ten- 
der vesicle  that  contains  it;  the  fimbria;  of  the  Fallo- 
pian lube  then  grasp  and  convey  it  into  the  tube, 
which,  by  iis  peristaltic  motion,  conducts  it  into  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  there  to  be  evolved  and  brought 
to  maturity,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  nine  months  to 
into  the  world. 
Generation,  oroans  of.  The  parts  subservient 
to  generation  in  a  woman  arc  divided  into  external 
and  internal.  The  external  parts  are  the  nume  veneris, 
the  labia,  the  periniriim,  the  clitoris,  and  the  nympha. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  meatus- winariuty  or  ori- 
fice of  the  urethra.  The  hymen  may  be  esteemed  the 
banter  between  the  external  and  internal  parts.  The 
interna]  parts  of  generation  are  the  vagina  and  uterus, 
and  H-s  appendages. 

The  parts  which  constitute  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion in  men,  ate  the  penis,  testes,  and  vesicula;  semi- 

GENICtTLATUS.  Geniculate;  bent  like  the  knee: 
applied  to  the  culm  or  Straw  ot  grassed  ;  as  in  Alopecu- 
ris  geniculates. 

GENU).  (From  ytvtiov,  the  chin.)  Names  com 
pounded  of  this  word  belong  to  muscles  which  are 
attached  to  the  chin. 

GBNio-Hfo-eLOSSors.  (From  ytvtiov,  the  chin, 
votiSes,  the  OS  hyoides,  and  y\woca,  the  tongue  ;  so 
called  from  its  origin  and  insertion.)  Oenio glossus 
of  some  authors.  The  muscle  which  forms  the  fourth 
layer  between  the  lower  Jaw  and  OS  hyoides.  It.  arises 
from  a  rough  protuberance  in  tire  inside  of  the  middle 
of  the  lower  jaw  ;  its  fibres  run  like  a  fan,  forwards, 
upwards,  and  backwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  tip, 
middle,  and  root  of  the  tongue,  and  base  of  the  os 
hyoides,  near  its  corner.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  backwards  into  the  mouth,  the  middle 
downwards,  and  to  render  its  back  concave.  It  also 
draws  its  root  and  tire  OS  hyoides  forwards,  and  thrusts 
the  tongue  out  of  the  mouth. 

GeniO-hyoideus.  (From  ytvtiov,  the  chin,  and 
voaccs,  the  os  hyoides  ;  so  called  from  its  origin  in  the 
chin,  and  its  insertion  in  the  OS  hyoides.)  The  muscle 
which  corrtitutes  the  third  layer  between  the  lower 
jaw  and  os  hyoides.  It  is  a  long,  thin,  and  fleshy 
muscle,  arising  tendinous  from  a  rough  protuberance 
at  the  inside  of  the  chin,  aird  growing  somewhat 
broader  and  thicker  as  it  descends  backward  to  be  in- 
serted by  very  short  tendinous  fibres  into  both  the 
of  the  baseof  the  os  hyoides.  It  draws  the  os 
foru  aids  to  the  chin. 

Gemopharynue'us.      Sec    Constrictor  phanjngis 

r 

Genipi  album.     See  Artemisia  rupestris. 

Genipi  vERCM.  The  plant  directed  lor  medicinal 
purposes  under  this  title,  is  the  Mc/lillea—foliispinna- 
tis.pinnis  simplicibus,  glabris,  punctatis,  of  Waller. 
It  lias  a  verj  grateful  smell,  and  a  very  bitter  taste, and 
i-  exhibited  in  Switzerland,  in  epilepsy,  diarrhoea,  and 
debility  of  the  stomach. 

GENTSTA.  (From  genu,.&  knee;  so  called  from 
the  Inflection  and  angularity  of  its  twigs.)  1.  The 
iiame  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnawn  system, 
('las*.  Diadelphia ;  Order,  Deeahdria. 

-.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  common  broom. 
•   rtiuiii  scoparium. 

usta  canarie'nsis.  This  tree  wras  supposed 
to  afford  the  lignum  Rhodium,  which  is  now  known 
to  be  an  See  Aspalathus  canadensis. 

r   INDICA.     Hnhel  srhnlti.     An  In- 
dian tree,  a  decoction  of  the  roots  of  which  is  diuretic. 


The  leaves,  boiled  and  sprinkled  in  vinegar,  have  the 
same  effect,  according  to  Ray. 

Genista  nKttTOHA.  The  systematic  name  of 
Chamaparh&m,  or  Dyer's  broom. 

GEN1TA  L.E.  {From  gigno,  to  beget.)  The  mera- 
brum  virile      See  Penis. 

G  kmta'uum.  (From  genitale,  the  membrum  virile.) 
A  disease  of  the  genital  parts. 

GENITJCA.  (Fromytivo^ai,  ffignor.)  The  name 
of  a  class  of  diseases,  in  Good's  Nosology,  embracing 
diseases  of  the  sexual  function.  It  has  three  orders, 
viz.  Ccnotica,  Orgastica;  Carpotica. 

Genitu'ra.     (From  gigno.)    I.  The  male  seed. 

'2.  The  membrum  virile. 

Gb'non.  (From  ytvv,  the  knee.)  A  moveable  ar- 
ticulation like  that  of  the  knee. 

["Genesee  oil.  This  is  a  variety  of  petroleum 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.,  sometimes 
abundantly,  as  in  Kentucky,  uim,,  the  western  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  aad  itr  .Yew- York,  at  Seneca  lake, 
&x.  It  usually  floats  on  the  surface  of  springs,  which, 
in  many  cases,  are  known  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  coal. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Seneca  or  Genesee  oil." — 
Clean.  Mm.     A.] 

GENSING.    See  Panax. 

GBNTIA'NA-  (From  Genius,  king  of  Illyria,  who 
first  used  it.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pcntandria;  Order, 
Digynia.    Gentian. 

'2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  gentian  root. 
See  Oentiana  lutea. 

Genttana  alba.     See  Laserpitium  Inlifolium. 

Gentiana  cENTViuii  m.  Less  centaury  was  so 
called  in  the  Linuaaii  system;  but  it  is  now  Chironia. 
a  ntaurium. 

Gentiana  lutea.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
officinal  gentian.  Oentiana  rubra.  Felwort.  The 
gentian  met  with  in  the  shops  is  the  root  of  the  gen- 
tiana— corollis  subquinquefidis  rotatis  verticillatis, 
calycibus  spathnccis,  of  Liiiiucus  ;  and  is  imported 
from  Switzerland  and  Germany.  It  is  the  only  medi- 
cinal part  of  the  plant,  lias  little  or  no  smell,  but  to  the 
taste  manifests  great  bitterness,  on  which  account  it  is 
in  general  use  as  a  tonic,  stomachic,  anthelmintic,  an- 
tiseptic, emmenogogue,  and  febrifuge.  The  officinal 
preparations  of  this  root  are  the  infusum  gentianm 
compositum,  and  tinctura  gentiana  campus ita,  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  ;  and  the  infusum  amarum, 
vinwril  amaruiu,  tinctura  amara,  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia  ;  and  the  eztractum  gentianm  is  order-, 
ed  by  both. 

Gentiana  rubra.    See  Oentiana  lutea. 

["  Gentiana  catesbgei.  Blue  gentian.  Of  various 
native  Bpecies  of  gentian,  which  our  country  affords; 
this  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  officinal  plant  in 
bitterness.  Its  virtue  appears  to  reside  chiefly  in  au 
extractive  principle,  soluble  in  water  and  alkohol.  ].% 
has  also  a  little  resin.  Like  the  imported  gentian,  it 
is  an  active  tonic,  invigorating  the  stomach,  and  giving 
relief  in  complaints  arising  from  indigestion.  It  ap- 
pears to  possess  much  reputation  in  the  Southern  States, 
to  which  its  growth  is  principally  confined." — Bigel. 
Mat.  Med.    A.] 

Gentianine.  The  bitter  principle  of  the  Gentian 
root. 

["  The  discovery  of  this  immediate  principle,  pre- 
sents a  circumstance  so  singular  as  to  merit  being  re- 
lated. 

"  M.  Henry,  chief  of  central  pharmacy,  and  M.  Ca- 
ventou,  were  occupied  al  the  same  time,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  each  oilier,  on  the  analysis  of  gen- 
tian. They  arrived  at  results  so  much  alike,  that 
ben  in-  communicated  their  labours  to  each  other,  they 
perceived  that  Ihey  seemed  to  have  acted  in  concert, 
ami  resolved  to  publish  them  in  common. 

"Preparation  of  gentianine.  The  powder  of  gen- 
tian istreated  «  1(l1  cold  e,llt'r-  Afler  forty-eight  hours, 
a  tincture  is  obtained  of  a  greenish  yellow  ;— Ihis  tinc- 
ture filtered,  poured  into  an  open  vase,  and  exposed  to 
heat,  will  become,  by  cooling,  if  the  liquor  is  sufficiently 
concentrated,  a*llow  crystalline  mass,  with  a  very 
perceptible  taste  and  smell  of  gentian. 

"This  mass  is  treated  with  alkohol  until  it  ceases 
taking  a  citron  tinge.      The  washings  are  reunited  and 
exposed  to  a  mild  beat;  the  yellow  crystalline  ma?s 
which,   upon   evaporation,  becomes   con- 
centrated, and  of  a  very  slrong,  bitterness. 
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"Resumed  by  feeble  alkoliol,  it  is  redissolved  in 
part,  with  the  exception  of  a  curtain  quantity  of  oily 
matter. 

"This  last  alkoholic  solution,  besides  the  bitter  prin- 
ciple of  the  gentian,  contains  an  acid  substance,  and 
Ihe  odorous  matter  of  gentian. 

"  By  evaporating  this  liquor  to  dryness,  soaking  the 
matter  in  water,  adding  a  little  washed  and  calcined 
magnesia,  boiling  ana  evaporating  with  a  vapour  bath, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  odorous  matter  of  the  gentian 
is  expelled;  the  acidity  disappears  by  means  of  the 
magnesia,  and  the  yellow  bitter  principle  remains  in 
part  free  and  in  part  combined  with  the  magnesia,  to 
which  it  communicates  a  beautiful  yellow  colour. 
Then  by  boiling  this  magnesia  with  ether,  the  greater 
part  of  this  bitter  principle  is  taken  up,  which  is  ob- 
tained pure  and  alone  by  evaporation.  If  it  be  u  ished 
to  separate  the  greatest  part  of  the  bitter  principle, 
which  remains  fixed  in  the  magnesia,  and  which  the 
ether  could  not  take  up,  it  must  be  treated  with  oxalic: 
acid,  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  produce  acidity.  This 
acid  unites  with  the  magnesia,  and  sets  free  the  bit- 
pie,  which  is  retaken  by  tile  means  already 
pointed  out. 

"  Properties  of  gentianine.  The  gentianine  U  yel- 
low, inodorous,  with  the  aromatic  bitterness  of  the 
gentian  very  strong,  and  which  is  increased  very  much 
when  it  is  dissolved  in  an  acid. 

"It  is  very  soluble  in  ether  and  alkoliol,  and  is  sepa- 
rated by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  the  form  of  very 
small  yellow  crystalline  needles.     It  is  much 
ble  in  cold  water, whi.  h  it  render;,  however, very  bitter; 
boiling  water  dissolves  more. 

"The  dilute  alkalies  deepen  very  much  its  colour, 
tmd  dissolve  it  a  little  more  than  water  alone. 

"Acids  lighten  its  yellow  colour  in  a  very  evident 
manner.  Its  solutions  are  almost  colourless  with  sul- 
phuric and  phosphoric  acid,  and  yellowish  with  acids 
more  feeble,  such  as  the  acetic  ac  id.  Concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  carbonizes  it  and  destroys  its  bitterness. 

"Gentianine,  exposed  iu  a  glass  tube  to  the  heat  of 
boiling  mercury,  is  sublimed  iu  the  form  of  small  yel- 
low crystalline  needles.     One  part  is  decomposed. 

"  Action  of  gentianine  on  man  and  other  animtds. 
Some  which  [made,  taught  me  that  gentianine  lias  no 
poisonous  qualities.  Several  grains  of  this  substance 
injected  into  the  veins,  produce  no  apparent  effect,  i 
myself  swallowed  two  grains  dissolved  iu  alkoliol,  and 
only  experienced  an  extreme  bitterness,  and  a  slight 
feeling  of  warmth  at  the  stomach 

"Mode  of  employing  gentianine.  The  tincture  is 
the  preparation  which  should  be  most  frequently  used. 
It  may  be  prepared  from  the  following  formula: 

Tincture  of  gentianine.    ft.  Alkoliol  at  24°,  1  ounce. 
Gentianine,  5  grains. 

"This  tincture  replaces  with  success  the  elixir  of 
gentian,  and  is  employed  in  the  same  circumstances : 

Syrup  of  gentianine     ft.  syrup  of  sugar,  1  pound. 
Gentianine,  l(i  grains. 

"This  is  one  of  the  best  bitters  which  can  be  used  in 
scrofulous  affections." — Magcndw's  Formulary.      A.] 

GENU.    The  knee. 

GENU'GRA.  (From  yevu,  the  knee,  and  aypa, 
K  seizure.)  A  name  in  Paracelsus  for  the  gout  in  the 
knee. 

GENUS.  (From  yevoj,  a  family.)  By  this  term  is 
understood,  in  natural  history,  a  certain  anal 
number  of  species,  making  them  agree  together  iu  the 
number,  figure,  anil  situation  of  their  parts;  iu  such  a 
manner,  that  they  ate  easily  distinguished  fiom  the 
species  of  any  other  genus,  at  least  by  some  one  arti- 
cle. This  is  the  proper  and  determinate  sense  of  the 
word  genus,  whereby  it  forms  a  subdivision  of  any 
class,  or  order  of  natural  beings,  whether  of  the  ani- 
mal vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdoms,  all  agreeing  in 
certain  common  and  distinct  characters 

GEODE3  A  kind  of  setites,  the  hollow  of  which 
contains  only  loose  earth,  instead  of  a  nodule. 

GEOFFILE'A.  (Named  tn  honour  of  Dr.  I 
Oeoffroua.     f.  The  name  of  a  genus  ef  plantain  the 
Linme au  system.    Class,  Diaddphia  ;  Onb 

r%  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  cabbage  bark- 
tree.    See  Geolfrcea  biennis- 

Gao.FPR.EA  inermis.    The  systematic  name  of  the 
cabbage  bark-tree,  or  worm  bark-tree.     Geoffnca— 
foliis  lanccolatis  of  Swartz.    It  has  a  mucilaginous 
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and  sweetish  taste,  and  a  disagreeable  smell.  AccotcV 
ing  lo  Dr.  Wright  of  Jamaica,  it  is  powerfully  medici- 
nal as  an  anthelmintic. 

Gkokkr.v.a  jamaicknsis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  bastard cabbage-iree, or bulgewater-tree.  Oeoffroya 

inermis  foliolis  lanccolatis,  of  Swartz.     The  bark  i9 

principally  used  in  Jamaica,  and  with  great  success,  as 
a  vermifuge. 

6ior/K.tA  surinamknsis.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  esteemed  as  an  anthel- 
mintic. 

GEOFFROY,  Stephen  Francis,  was  born  at 
Paris,  in  1672.  After  giving  him  an  excellent  general 
education,  his  father,  who  was  an  apotliecary,  sent 
him  to  studv  his  own  profession  at  Montpelier  ;  where 
he  attended  the  several  lectures.  On  his  return  to 
Paris,  having  already  acquired  considerable  reputut  Ion, 
he  was  appointed  to  attend  the  DukedeTallard,  i 
embassy  to  England,  in  1698.  Here  he  was  verj  favour 
ably  received,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety:  and  he  afterward  visited  Holland  and  Italy  His 
attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  natural  history  and 
the  materia  medics,  his  lather  wishing  him  to  succeed 
to  his  establishment  at  Paris  :  however,  he  became  am- 
bitious of  the  higher  branch  of  the  profession,  and  at 
length  graduated  in  1704.  His  reputation  rapidly  in- 
d  ;  and  he  was  called  in  consultation  even  by 
the  most  distinguished  practitioners.  In  1700  he  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  medicine  on  the 
death  of  Tournefort.  He  then  undertook  lo  deliver  to 
his  pupils  a  complete  History  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
divided  into  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  sub- 
stances ;  the  first  part  of  which  he  finished,  and  aBout 
half  of  the  second:  this  was  afterward  published  from 
his  papers,  in  Latin,  in  three  octavo  volumes.  In  1712 
he  was  made  professor  of  chemistry  iu  the  king's  gar- 
den ;  and  14  years  after,  dean  of  the  faculty.  In  this 
office  he  was  led  Into  some  active  disputes;  whence 
his  health,  naturally  delicate,  began  to  decline ;  and  lie 
died  in  the  beginning  of  1731.  Notwithstanding  hia 
illness;  however,  he  completed  a  work,  which  had 
been  deemed  necessary  by  pre  eding  deans,  but  never 
accomplished  ;  namely,  a  Pharmacopoeia,  which  was 
published  under  the  name  of  "  Code  Medicamentaire 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris." 

GEOGNOSY.    The  same  as,  geology. 

GEOLOGY.  (Geologia;  from  yq,  the  earth,  and 
\oyoc,  a  discourse.)  A  description  of  the  structure  of 
the  earth.  This  study  may  be  divided,  like  most 
-  into  two  parts ;  observation  and  theory.  By 
the  first  we  learn  the  relative  positions  of  the  great 
rocky  or  mineral  aggregates  that  compose  the  crust  of 
our  globe  ;  through  the  second,  we  endeavour  to  pene- 
trate into  the  causes  of  these  collocations.  A  valuable 
work  was  some  time  since  published,  comprehending 
a  view  of  both  parts  of  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Greenough, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  much  instruction, 
communicated  in  a  very  lively  manner. 

Very  recently  the  world  has  been  favoured  with  the 
first  part  of  an  excellent  view  of  this  science  by  Messrs. 
Conybeare  and  Phillips,  in  their  "  Outlines  of  the 
Geology  of  England  and  Wales  ;"  from  which  work, 
the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  subject  is  taken:  The 
Traiti  dc  Gcognosic  of  D'Aubuisson  bears  a  high 
character  on  the  conlinent. 

Werner's    Table  of  the  different  Mountain   Rocks, 

from. Jameson. 

Class  I. — Primitive  rocks. 

1.  Granite.  8.  Porphyry. 

2.  Gneiss.  9.  Syenite. 

3.  Mica-slate.  10.  Topaz-rock. 

4.  Clay-slate.  11.  Quartz-rock. 

5.  Primitive  limestone.        12.  Primitive  flinty-slate 

6.  Primitive  trap.  13.  Primitive  gypsum. 

7.  Serpentine.  14.  White  stone. 

Class  II. —  Transition  rocks. 

1.  Transition  limestone.      4.  Transition  flinty-slate, 

2.  Transition  trap.  5.  Transition  gypsum. 

3.  Greywacke 

(lass  XU.—Ftocti  rocks. 

1.  Old  red  sandstone,  or  first  sa.idstone  formation. 

2.  First  or  oldest  floetz  limestone. 

3.  First  or  oldest  thirty,  gypsum. 

4.  Second  or  variegated  sandstone  formation. 

ond  tlnei/.  gypsum. 

6.  Second  floetz  liun 

7.  Third  floetz  limestone. 
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8.  Rocksalt  formation. 

9.  Chalk  formation. 

10.  Floetz  trap  formation. 

11.  Independent  coal  lormation. 

12.  Newe.    floetz-trap  formation. 

Class  IV. — Alluvial  rocks.     . 

1.  Peat.  5.  Nagelfluh. 

2.  Sand  and  gravel.  0.  Calc-tuft". 

3.  Loam.  7.  Calc-sinter. 

4.  Bog-iron  ore. 

Class  V. —  Volcanic  rocks. 
Pseudo-volcanic  rocks. 

1.  Burnt  clay. 

2.  Porcelain  jasper. 

3.  Earth  slag. 

4.  Columnar  clay  ironstone. 
-5.  Polier,  or  polishing  slate. 

Tru«  volcanic  rocks. 

1.  Ejected  stones  and  ashes. 

2.  Different  kinds  of  lava. 

3.  The  matter  of  muddy  eruptions. 

The  primitive  rocks  lie  undermost,  and  never  con- 
tain any  traces  of  organized  beings  imbedded  in  them. 
The  transition  rocks  contain  comparatively  lew  or- 
ganic  remains,   and  approach    more    nearly  to    the 
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chemical  structure  of  the  primitive,  than  the  mechani- 
cal of  the  secondary  rocks.  As  these  transition  rocks 
were  taken  by  Werner  from  among  those  which,  in 
his  general  arrangement,  were  called  secondary,  the 
formation  of  thai  class  made  it  necessary  to  abandon 
the  latter  term.  To  denote  the  mineral  masses  re 
posing  in  his  transition  series,  he  accordingly  employed 
the  term  floetz  rocks,  from  the  idea  that  they  were 
generally  stratified  in.  planes  nearly  horizontal,  while 
those  of  the  older  strata  .were  inclined  to  the  horizon 
at  considerable  angle;,.  But  this  holds  good  with  re- 
gard to  the  structure  of  those  countries  which  are 
comparatively  low  :  in  the  Jura  chain,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees^  Werner's  (loelz 
formations  are  highly  inclined.  Should  we  therefore 
persist  in  the  use  of  this  term,  says  Mr.  Conybaare,  we 
must  prepare  ourselves  to  speak  of  vertical  beds  of 
floetz,  (i.  c.  horizontal),  limestone,  &e.  As  toe  in- 
quiries of  geologists  extended  the  knowledg 
various  formations,  Werner,  or  bis  disciples,  found  it 
necessary  to  subdivide  the  bulky  class  of  floetz  rocks 
into  floetz  and  newest  floetz, thus  coinpletinga  fourfold 
enumeration.  Some  writers  have  bestowei  the  term 
tertiary  on  the  newest  floetz  rocks  of  Wej  I 
following  synoptical  view  of  geological  arrangement 
is  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conylieare. 


Character. 

Proposed  Names. 

Wer.nerian  names 

Other  Writers. 

1.  Formations  (chiefly  of  sand  and 
clay)  above  the  chalk. 

Superior  order. 

Newest  floetz  olass. 

Tertiary  class. 

2.  Comprising, 

a.  Chalk. 

b.  Sands  and  clay,  beneath  the 

chalk. 

c.  Calcareous  freestrmes  [ooli- 

tes) and  argillaceous  beds 

d.  New  red  sandstone,  conglo- 

merate,   and    mugnestun 
limestone. 

Supermcdial  order. 

Floetz  class. 

Secondary  class. 

3.  Carboniferous  rocks,  comprising, 

a.  Coal  measures. 

b.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

c.  Old  rtd  sandstone. 

Medial  order. 

Sometimes  referred  to  the   preceding,  some- 
times to  the  succeeding  class,  by  writers  of  these 
schools;  very  often  the  coal  measures  are  lefer- 
red  to  the  former,  the  subjacent  limestone  and 
sandstone  to  the  latter. 

4.  Roofing  slate,  &c.  &c. 

Submedial  order. 

Transition  class.              Intermediate  class. 

5,  Mica  slate, gneiss,  granite,  &x. 

Inferior  order. 

Primitive  class.           '      Primitive  class. 

In  all  these  formations,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est, we  find  a  repetition  of  rocks  and  beds  of  similar 
chemical  composition  ;  i.  e.  siliceous,  argillaceous,  and 
calcareous,  but  with  a  considerable  difference  in  tex- 
ture; those  in  the  lowest  formations  being  compact 
tiiui  often  crystalline,  while  those  in  the  highest  and 
most  recent  are  loose  and  earthy.  These  repetitions 
form  what  the  Wernerians  call  formation  suiti  s.  i  re 
may  mention, 

1st.  The  limestone  suite.  This  exhibits,  in  the  in- 
ferior or  primitive  order,  crystalline  marbles;  in  the 
two  next,  or  transition  and  carboniferous  orders,  com- 
pact and  subcrystalhiie  limestones  (Derbyshire  lime- 
stone) ;  in  the  supermedial  or  floetz  order,  less  compact 
limestone  (lias),  calcareous  freestone  (Portland  and 
Bath  stone),  and  chalk;  in  the  superior  or  n 
floetz  order,  loose  earthy  limestones. 

2d.  The  argillaceous  suite  presents  the  following 
gradations;  clay  slate,  shale  of  Che  coal-measures,  shale 
of  the  lias,  clays  alternating  in  the  oolite  series,  and 
that  of  the  sand  beneath  the  chalk  ;  and,  lastly,  clays 
above  the  chalk. 

3d.  The  siliceous  suite  may  (since  many  of  the  sand- 
stones of  which   it  consists   present  evident  U9 
felspar  and  abundance  ol 

quartz,  and  since  mica  is  more  or  less  present  in  every 
bed  of  sand)  perhaps  deserves  to  have  granite  placed  at 
its  head,  as  its  several  members,  may  possibly  have  been 
derived  from  the  detritus  of  that  rock:  it  may  be  con- 
tinued thus ;  quartz  rock  and  transition  sandstone,  old 
red  sandstone,  millstone-grit,  and  coal-grits,  new  red 
sandstone,  sand  and  sandstone  beneath  the  chalk,  and 


above  the  chalk.  In  all  these  instances  a  regular 
diminution  in  the  degree  of  cousolidation  may  be  per- 
ce.ved  in  ascending  the  series. 

L".y  Geological  Nomenclature  for   North  America, 

founded  upon  Geological  Surveys,  by  Amos  Eaton, 

Professor  in  the  Henseilaer  School  at  Troy,  N.   Y. 
3  of  Hocks. 

Class  1.  Primitive  Hoiks ;  being  those  which  contain 
no  organic  relics  nor  coal     See  Fig.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

Class  2.  Transition  Hocks ;  being  those  which  con- 
tain no  animal  remains, but  radiated  and  molluscous — 
the  latter  more  than  one  valvcd,  or  one  valved  and 
chambered.     See  Fig.  7,  S,  9,  10,  11,  and  12. 

Class  3.  Secondary  Hocks  ;  being  those  which  con- 
lain  in  some  localities,  one  valved  molluscous  animal 
remains,  not  chambered.  They  embrace  most  of  those 
remains  found  in  transition  rocks  also;  and  the  upper 
secondary  rocks  contain  oviparous  vertebral  remains. 
See  Fig.  13,  14,  15,  10,  17,  13,  and  19. 

Class  4.  Superincumbent  Hocks;  being  those  horn- 
blende rocks,  which  overlay  others  without  any  regular 
order  of  superposition,  supposed  to  be  of  volcanic 
origin.     See  Fig.  20. 

s  of  Detritus. 

Class  5.  Alluvial  Detritus;  being  those  masses 
of  detritus,  which  have  bwen  washed  into  their  present 
situation.     See  Fig.  21,  22,  2:1,  ami  J  I. 

Class  0.  An  alluvial  Detritus;  being  those  masses 
of  detritus,  which  have  not  been  washed  from  places 
where  they  were  first  formed  by  the  disintegration  of 
rocks.    See  Fig.  25  and  26. 


GEOLOGICAL  NOMENCLATURE 


»  No.  8,    (Second  Gray-Wacke).  is  a  secondary  rock,  and  embraces  the  Anthracite  coal  of  the  Lehigh  river,  iq 
Pennsylvania, 
39U 


OF  ROCKS  IN  PLACE. 


*  No  19.    (ThirJ  Graywicke)  fa  overla.d  by  Oolite,  in  the  SUte  of  Ohio.     It  i.  the  upper  Kccndary  of  EAke 
well.  39^ 


NOMENCLATURE  OF  DETRITUS 


SPECIMENS. 

Classes  (i  >t  5. 


GENERAL    DBPO- 
SUBDIVISIONS. 


IMBEDDKP  AND 
DISSEMINATED 
SUBSTANCES. 


Superficial  Anal- 
luvion. 

B.   Granulated 
(from  graywacke). 

A.  Clay-loam 
(from  argillite). 


Stratified  Anal- 
luvion. 


C.  Lias. 

B.  Ferriferous. 

A.  Saliferous. 


Various  boulders. 
Pebbles. 


Gypsum. 
Shell  limestone. 
Reddle. 


PoST-DlLUVION. 

B.  Sediment. 


A.  rabbles  (in  the 
rocky  bed  of  a  river). 


Various  boulders. 
Trees  and  herbs. 
Fish    bones     and 
shells. 
Works  of  art. 


Ultimate  Dilu- 

VION 

(on  crag  in  old  fo- 
rests). 


Yellowish  gray. 
Grayish  yellow. 


Diluvion 


(in  an  antediluvial 
trough). 


Quicksand. 
Gravel. 
Vegetable  mould. 


Boulders. 
Trees  and  leaves. 
Bones  and  shells. 
No  works  of  art. 


Anted:luvion,  or 
Upper   Tertiary." 


C.  Marine,  or  Bag- 
shot,  sand,  and  crag: 


B.  Marly  clay. 


A.  Plastic  clay. 


Quicksand. 
Yellow  sand. 
Hard  pan. 
Brick  earth. 


Pudding-stone. 
Buhrstone. 
Bog  ore. 
Shell-marl. 
Indurated  marl 
Septaria  1 


.     '«      ,        .diluiinrt  is  the  genuine  tertia'y  formation  in  New  Jersey,  along  the  bay  of  Amboy. 

t  ^     !1'p»tr  eceni  "■  reviewed  irosl  of  the  territory  upon  which  hil  .ynopsis  was  fo„nde.t.     He 

F''tr  IW?  ,  1  b    OT-ed  upderjit.  «rin.  c>4  COmprftfog  (Arte  formation :  the  firs.  Kliaua 

BS   J        ±1 i-ive  clal  the  Tewnd  wi'h  the  rransfior..  the   third  with  the  lower  secondary,  -he  fourth  „„h  the 
wsJs  tie  P^^j-^fg^  wl"'  ,he  tertian'     that  the  lotc  X  formation  of  ever.,  gefta  is  c^boD.ftro,,.,  the  >r.:ddle 


!  according; 


„  ,.i'h  the  rransHor-.  the  third 

"»~,'^,-o  and  ihe  fifth  with  the  tertiary  :  that  the  lo«er  tortnatio „™j  "?■.■""  ■■  "■™n™iui,  me  minaie 

vv -r  "JWSJv™  *e0M  oJcareoai.    In  the  cours--  of  a  year,  thii  new  ol  the  object  will  probably  he  publisher), 
SSSStf  T^EftSE**  S  State  of  New  Yak.    A  prodeonm.  of  thw  wrie.  will  appear  in  SilUman^ 

JoUTDil. 

3K 
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DEFINITIONS*  OF  NAMES  ARRANGED 
IN  THE  SYNOPSIS. 


JVamcs  under  the  Primitive  Class. 

1.  Granite,  is  an  aggregate  of  angular  masses  of 
quartz,  felspar,  ami  mica.  Subdivisions.— It  is  callerl 
chrystallmc  (granite  proper)  when  the  felspar  and 
quartz  present  a  crystalline,  not  a  slaty,  form.  It  is 
called  slaty  (gneiss)  when  the  mica  is  so  interposed  in 
layers  as  to  present  a  slaty  form.  Varieties. — It  is 
graphic  when  tile  felspar  is ki  a  large  proportion,  and 
the  quartz  is  arranged  in  oblong  masses,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent an  appearani  e  i  li  is 
porp/tuntic  when  spotted  with  cuboid  blocks  of  fel- 
spar.   This  variety  is  peculiar  to  the  slaty  division. 

2.  Mica-Slate,  is  ap  at  linsof  quartz 
and  scales  of  mica.  Subdivisions. —  Compact,  when 
the  slaty  lamina:  are  so  closely  united,  that  it  will  pie- 
sent  a  uniform  smooth  face  when  cut  transversely 
Fissile,  when  the  lamina}  sepaiate  readily  by  a  blow 
upon  its  surface. 

3.  Hornblende  Rock,+  is  an  aggregate,  not  basal- 
tic, consisting  wholly,  or  iii  part,  of  hornblende  and 
felspar.  Subdivisions. — Oranitic,  when  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  crystalline  granite  with  hornblende 
substituted  for  mica.  siuty,  when  of  arifty  or  tabular 
structure.    Varieties. — Otieisseoid,  when  it  resembles 

Slaty  granite  gncissj  with  scale- of  hornblende 
tuted  lor  mica.  Qreenslone,  when  of  a  pretty  uniform 
green  colour,  and  containing  but  a  small  proportion  of 
felspar,  generally  of  a  slaty  structure.  I'orjilnjritic, 
when  spotted  .with  cuboid  blocks  of  felspar.  Bicnitic, 
when  speckled  with  small  irregular  masses  of  felspar. 

4.  Talcose  Slate,  is  an  aggregate  of  grains  of 
quartz  and  scales  of  mica  and  talc.t  Subdivisions. — 
Compact,  having  the  lamina'  so  closely  united  that  a 
transverse  section  may  be  wrought  into  a  smooth  lace 
When  the  quartzose  particles  are  very  minute  and  in 
alarge  proportion,  it  is  manufactured  into  scythe-whet- 
stones, called  Quinnehog  stones.  Fissile,  when  the 
lamina:  sepaiate  readily  by  a  blow  upon  the  surface. 
Varieties. — Chloritic,  when  coloured  green  by  chlorite. 
In  some  localities  the  chlorite  seems  to  form  beds  ;  or 
rather  the  rock  passes  into  an  aggregate  consisting  of 
quartz,  mica,  talc,  and  a  large  proportion  of  chlorite. 
Vast  beds  of  pure  chlorite  are  embraced  in  this  rock  on 
Deerfield  river,  in  Florida,  Mass. 

5.  Granular  Quartz,  consists  of  grains  of  quartz 
united  without  cement.  Subdivisions. —  Compact,  when 
it  consists  of  tine  grains,  so  as  to  appear  almost  homo- 
geneous; generally  in  large  rhomboidal  blocks.  Sandy, 
when  the  grains  are  so  slightly  attached  as  to  be  some- 
what friable.  Varieties. —  Translucent,  when  it  is  so 
compact  and  homogeneous  as  to  transmit  light.  Ttl- 
low,  when  slightly  tinged  with  iron  (-probably  a  carbo- 
nate). Ferruginous,  when  an  aggregate  of  minute 
crystals,  strongly  coloured  yellow  or  red  With  the  car- 
bonate or  peroxyde  of  iron.  There  is  a  remarkable 
locality  two  mile's  north  of  Henningtou  village,  in  Ver- 
mont Large  masses  may  be  found  consisting  of  six- 
sided  crystals,  with  six-sided  pyramids  on  both  ends. 

ti.  Granular  Limestone,  consists  of  glimmering 
grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  united  without  a 
Subdivisions. — Compact,  when  it  consists  of  grains  of 
nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  so  closely  united  that  it 
will  take  a  polish.  Sandy,  when  grains  of  quail/,  are 
aggregated  with  the  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  but 

so  loosely  as  to  be  somewhat  friable.  Varieties. — Do- 
lomite, When  it  consists  in  part  of  magnesia,  and  is 
friable.  Verd-antique,  when  it  is  variegated  in  eolour 
by  the  presence  of  serpentine,  giving  it  more  or  less  of 
a  clouded  green. 

Names  under  the  Transition  Class. 
7.  Argillite,   is  a  slate  rock    of  an    aluminous 

*  Every  rock  consists,  essentially,  of  one,  two,  or  three,  of  the  fol- 
lowing nine  homogeneous  miner  • ' 

alphatu'  ident  must  procure  and  familiarize  himself 

with  a  specimen  of  each,  before  he  commences  the  stuily  of  geology— 
quartz,  felspar,  m>ra,*u!c,  hornblende,  argillite,  li 
chlorite.     He  should  pr  , 
stone,  cal  coal. 

til  to  all   the 

hoi  rock. 


west  aids  of  the  Green  mountains  to  Ca 
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character  and  neatly  homogeneous,  always  consisting 

oi  tables  or  laminse  whose  direction  forms  a  large  angle 

with  the  general  directionol  the  rock.   Subdivisions.— 

Cloy  Slate,  when  the  aigiliite  is  nearly  destitute  of  all 

and   contains   no  scales  of   mica  or  talc. 

te,  «  hen  it  is  somewhat  gritty  and  contains 

glimmering  scales  of  mica  or  talc.    Varieties.— Roof 

when  the  slate  is  susceptible  of  division  into 

ile  for  rooting  houses  and  for  ciphering 

Ola-.cd  State,  when  the  natural  cleavages  are 

with  a  blai  k   glazing.      This  variety  contains 

anthracite  coal  and  marine  organic  relics. 

8.  First  Graywacke,  is  an  aggregate  of  angular 
grains  of  quartzose  sund,  united  by  an  argillaceous 

:  rently  disintegrated  clay  slate,  and  is 
above  the  caiciferous  sandiock.  Subdivisions. 
— Compact,  when  the  grains  are  so  tine  and  united  so 
compactly,  as  to  be  suitable  for  quarrying.  Rubble, 
When  the  grains,  or  a  part  of  them,  are  too  large  for 
quarrying.  This  division  is  often  very  hard,  and  some- 
times contains  fercpar,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
coarse  granite  ;  though  some  of  the  largest  pebbles  are 
generally  rounded.  It  is  often  coloured  green  with 
chlorite.  Every  kind  of  first  graywacke  is  almost 
horizontal — being  a  little  elevated  at  the  edge  next  to 
the  primitive  rocks  only. 

9.  Sparry  Limerock,  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime 
intermediate  in  texture,  between  granular  and  compact ; 
and  is  traversed  by  veins  of  calcaieous  spar.  Subdi 
visions. — Compact,  when  the  masses  or  blocks,  between 
the  veins  of  spar,  are  sufficiently  homogeneous  and 
uniform  to  receive  a  polish.  Slaty,  when  the  rock 
is  in  slaty  tables  or  lamina",  with  transverse  veins  of 
calcareous  spar.  This  rock  is  often  cut  into  very  small 
irregular  blocks  by  the  spar,  which  gives  it  the  name 
of  checkered  rock. 

10.  Calciferous  Sandrock,  consists  of  fine  grains 
of  quartzose  sand  and  of  carboiiate  of  lime,  united 
without  cement,  or  with  an  exceeding  small  proportion. 
Subdivisions. — Compact,  when  the  rock  is  uniform,  or 
nearly  so,  without  cells  or  cavities.  Oeodiferous, 
when  it  contains  numerous  geodes,  oi  curvilinear  cavi 
ties;  which  are  empty  or  tilled  with  calc  spar,  quartz 
crystals,  barytes,  anthracite,  or  othei  mineral  substan- 
ces different  from  the  rock.  Varieties. — Ooiitic,  when 
it  consists  in  part  of  oolite,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  harder 
than  the  kind  which  is  common  in  the  lias  or  oolitic 
formation  of  Europe. 

11.  Metalliferous  Limerock,  consists  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime  in  a  homogeneous  state,  or  in  a  state  of 
petrifactions.  Subdivisions. — Compact,  when  it  con- 
tains but  few  petrifactions,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  polish. 
S/ictly,  when  it  consists  of  petrifactions,  mostly  of 
bivalve  molluscous  animals.  Variety. — Birdscyemar 
hlc,  when  the  natural  layers  are  pierced  transversely 
with  cylindrical  petrifactions,  so  as  to  give  the  birds- 
eye  appearance  when  polished. 

12.  Second  Graywacke,  scarcely  distinguished 
from  first  graywacke,  excepting  by  its  relative  position, 
being  always  above  caiciferous  sandrock.  Subdi- 
visions.—  Compact,  when  iii  blocks  or  slaty,  consisting 
of  fine  grains.  Rubble,  when  it  consists  of,  or  contains 
large  rounded  pebbles.  The  rubbleof  second  graywacke 
is  in  a  much  smaller  proportion  than  in  first  gray- 
wacke. Varieties. — Red  sandy,  when  it  passes  into 
red  sandstone,  which  formation  occurs  in  a  few  locali 
ties.  Hone-slate,  when  soft,  and  suitable  for  setting  a 
fine  edge.  Grind-stone,  when  the  quartzose  particles 
are  sharp-angular. 

JVames  under  the  Secondary  (lass. 
13.  Millstone  Grit,  is  a  Coarse,  hard  aggregate  of 
sharp-angular  quartzose  sand  or  pebbles;  mostly  with- 
out any  cement,  ajways  gray  or  rusty  'nay.  Subdi- 
visions.— Sandy,  When  it  contains  few  or  no  pehl  lea 
Conglomerate,  when  ''  consists  chiefly  of  rounded 

pebbles.  . 

14  Su.iFERors  Rock,  consists  of  red,  or  bluish- 
"rav  sand  or  clay-marle,  or  both.  The  grains  of  sand 
are  mostly  somewhat  rounded,  and  all  the  varieties  of 
this  lock,  in  some  localities,  form  the  floor  of  salt 
mines  and  salt  springs.  Subdivisions. — Marie-slate, 
when  the  rock  is  soft,  slaty,  and  contains  minute  grains 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Sandy,  when  it  is  in  solid 
blocks  or  layers,  consisting  ol  red  or  bluish-gray  quart- 
ind  Varieties. —  (iray-bavd,  the  uppermost 
layers  of  bluish-gray  sandrock.  Conglomerate,  (brec- 
cia) consisting  chiefly  of  rounded  pebbles,  red,  gray,  or 
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rust-colour,  as  under  the  superincumbent  rocks  at 
Mount  Holyoke,  the  Palisades,  on  the  Hudson  river,  &c. 

15.  Ferriferous  Rock,  is  a  soft,  slaty,  argillaceous, 
or  a  hard,  sandy,  siliceous  rock,  embracing  red  argil- 
laceous iron  ore.  Subdivisions. — Slaty,  consists  of 
green,  or  bluish-green,  smooth  soft  slate,  generally  im- 
mediately under  the  layer  of  red  argillaceous  iron  ore. 
Sandy,  consists  of  a  gray,  or  rusty-gray,  aggregate  of 
quartzose  sandrock,  in  compact  blocks  or  layers,  over- 
laying or  embracing  red  argillaceous  iron  ore.  Variety. 
— Conglomerate,  consists  of  rounded  pebbles,  cemented 
together  by  carbonate  or  oxide  of  iron,  or  adhering 
without  cement. 

16.  Lias,  consists  of  rounded  grains  of  quartzose 
sand,  clay-slate,  and  sometimes  partly  of  other  alumi- 
nous compounds,  of  a  dark  or  light-gray  colour,  aggre- 
gated with  fine  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Subdi- 
visions.— Calciferous  slate,  when  it  is  of  a  slaty  texture, 
and  the  argillaceous  and  calcareous  constituents  pre- 
dominate. Calciferous  grit,  when  it  is  in  blocks  or 
thick  layers,  and  the  quartzose  sand,  or  sharp  grit, 
predominates.  Varieties. — Cotichoiaal,  when  the  slaty 
kind  is  separated  into  small  divisions,  somewhat  of  a 
lenticular  form,  by  natural  conchoidal  cleavages. 
Shell  grit,  when  the  gritty  variety  consists,  in  .part,  of 
petrifactions  of  quartzose  sand. 

17.  Geodiferous  Li.merock,  (lowest  of  the  oolitic 
formation  of  Europe,)  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
combined  with  a  small  proportion  of  argillite  or  quartz, 
in  a  compact  slate,  mostly  foetid,  and  always  contain- 
ing numerous  geodes.  Subdivisions. —  Swinestone, 
when  it  contains  very  little  or  no  quartzose  sand,  is 
irregular  In  structure,  foetid  and  abounds  in  geodes. 
Sandy,  when  it  contains  quartzose  sand,  is  stratified, 
scarcely  foetid,  and  contains  but  few  geode3. 

18.  Cornitiferous  Limerock,  (included  in  the 
oolitic  formation  of  Europe,)  consists  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  embracing  hornstone.  Subdivisions. — Com- 
pact, when  the  rock  is  close-grained ;  and  it  generally 
contains  hornstone  in  layers.  Shelly,  when  it  consists 
of  shells,  and  contains  hornstone  in  nodules  orirregular 
masses. 

19.  Third  Graywacke,  (well-known  to  be  em- 
braced in  the  oolitic  formation  of  Europe;  but  con- 
tains no  oolite,)  having  the  character  of  first  and  second 
graywacke  in  general;  but  differing  in  containing 
much  iron  pyrites,  fine  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  in 
larger  or  smaller  proportion,  and  in  having  the  quart- 
zose grains  mostly  rounded.— Subdivisions. — Pyriti- 
ferous  slate,  when  the  rock  has  a  slaty  structure,  and 
is  in  thin  laminae  or  in  blocks  or  thick  layers.  Pyriti- 
ferous  grit,  when  the  rock  has  a  siliceous  or  gritty 
structure,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  quartzose 
Band  or  pebbles.  Varieties. — Red  sandstone,  and  red 
wacke,  when  the  gray  rock  passes  into  a  dirty  orange, 
and  thence  into  a  red  siliceous  sandrock.  This  has 
been  called  old  red  sandstone ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
euch  a  general  stratum  is  admissible.  Conglomerate, 
(breccia)  when  the  rock  consists  chiefly  of  rounded 
pebbles,  of  a  light-red,  grayish  red,  or  rust  colour. 

Names  under  Xhe  Superincumbent  Class. 

20.  Basalt,  is  a  hornblende  rock,  not  primitive,  pro- 
bably of  volcanic  origin.  Subdivisions. — Amygdaloid, 
when  amorphous,  of  a  compact  texture,  but  containing 
cellules,  empty  or  filled.  Greenstone  trap,  when  of  a 
columnar  structure,  or  in  angular  blocks,  often  coarse 
grained.  Variety. —  Toadstone,  when  the  amygdaloid 
has  a  warty  appearance,  and  resembles  slag. 

Names  under  the  Alluvial  Class. 

21.  Antediluvton,  or  upper  tertians,  when  the 
detritus  is  in  layers,  so  situated  that  it  must  have  been 
deposited  from  water,  while  standing  over  it  at  a  great 
depth,  in  nearly  a  quiescent  state.  As  we  have  no 
chalk  in  North  America,  and  as  no  tertiary  rocks  have 
hitherto  been  ascertained,  this  crand  division  may  all 
be  referred  to  detritus.  Subdivisions.— Plastic  clay, 
when  it  will  not  effervesce  with  acids ;  being  destitute 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Marly  clay,  when  the  clay 
contains  fine  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  sufficient  to 
effervesce  strongly  with  acids.  Marine,  or  Bagshit, 
sand  and  era  <r,  when  it  consists  of  quartzose  sand, 
nearly  pure,  or  combined  with  a  little  loam,  it  is  called 
marine  sand ;  when  it  passes  into  a  gravelly  forma- 
tion, often  containing  pudding-stone,  beds  of  clay,  fcc, 
it  is  called  crag.  Variety.— Hard-pan,  when  the  crag 
consists  of  gravel,  strongly  cemented  by  clay. 

22.  Diluvion,  consists  of  a  confused  mixture  of 
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gravel,  sand,  clay,  loam,  plants,  shell-animals,  let.  fa 

situated,  that  it st  have  been  deposited  from  water, 

in  a  state  Of  forcible  and  violent  action.     To  make  it! 

character  perfectly  evident,  it  musl  he  so  situated,  that 
.oof  tin'  water,  sufficient  for  making  the 
deposite,  could  not  have  been  effected  by  any  existing 
cause. 

23.  Ultimate  Diluvion,  a  thin  deposite  of  yellow- 
ish gray  loam,  reposing  on  crag  or  some  other  sub- 
stance in  ant  inn  uncultivated  forest  grounds.  It  is  so 
situated,  that  it  could  not  have  been  produced  by  the 
disintegration  of  any  stratum  in  the  vicinity,  nor  by 
len  running  with  much  Velocity.  It  appears 
to  have  oeen  deposited  from  waters  greatly  elevated, 
and  which  had  been  rendered  turbid  by  violi  n 
but  had  become  almost  quiescent.  It  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  last  settlings  of  a  deluge. 

2-1.  PosT-DItuviOM,  when  thedetritusisso  arranged 
that  coarse  pebbles  appear  towards  the  source  Of  the 
waters  which  deposited  them,  and  fine  sediment  more 
remote. 

Names  under  the  Analluvial  Class. 

25.  Stratified  Analluvion,  is  the  detritus  formed 
bv  the  disintegration  of  rock  strata,  which  remains 
in  the  situation  formerly  occupied  by  the  rocks,  retain- 
ing the  same  order  of  superposition.  Subdivisions.— 
These  take  the  names,  and  retain  the  essential  charac- 
ters, of  the  original  rocks;  as  saliferous,  ferriferous, 
lias,  <$-e. 

26.  Superficial  Analluvion,  is  the  detritus  formed 
by  the  disintegration  of  the  exposed  surfaces  of  all 
rocks,  and  remains  on  or  near  the  place  of  disintegra- 
tion. Subdivisions. — Clay-loam,  when  the  detritus  is 
fine  and  adhesive.  Granulated,  when  in  coarse  grains, 
or  friable.  The  character  of  the  soil  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  rock  disintegrated. 

Remarks. 

1.  The  upper  part  of  every  general  rock-stratum,  is 
either  more  fissile  or  more  loose  and  siliceous,  than  the 
under  part.  This  affords  a  natural  character  for 
making  the  two-fold  divisions  adopted  in  this  nomen- 
clature. 

2.  The  upper  surface  of  every  general  rock-stratum 
in  our  district,  is  destitute  of  a  superimposed  rocky 
covering,  for  a  great  distance.  This  affords  a  very 
natural  guide  for  the  limit  of  general  strata. 

3.  By  general  strata  is  meant,  those  deposites  of 
rocks  and  detritus,  which  constitute  the  exterior  visible 
rind  of  the  earth,  of  nearly  equal  importance.  They 
may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  essential 
characters.  The  most  conclusive  to  relative  position 
— the  next  in  importance  is  the  contents — the  last  is  the 
constituents.  For  example,  we  know  the  third  gray- 
wacke as  the  uppermost  rock  in  the  regular  Beries  of 
superposition — we  know  the  ferriferous  rock  from 
its  embracing  the  argillaceous  peroxyde  of  iron — we 
know  the  granite  from  its  consisting  of  quartz,  feld- 
spar, and  mica. 

4.  The  words  upper  and  lower  are  applied,  without 
reference  to  degree  of  elevation.  A  stratum  is  said  to 
be  geologically  the  lowest,  or  oldest,  when  it  is  nearest 
to  the  centre  of  the  range  of  granite  towards  which  it 
inclines. 

5.  General  strata  may  be  very  naturally  subdivided, 
arc  subject  to  variations  in  character,  and  contain  beds. 
Numerous  minerals  not  essential  to  their  respective 
characters,  are  found  in  them  in  the  state  of  veins  and 
of  dissemination.  They  appear  to  have  become  hard 
while  the  strata  containing  them  were  in  a  soft  state' 
for  their  forms  are  always  impressed  in  them. 

6.  .ill  strata  have  their  peculiar  associates  and  con- 
trols. Therefore  a  knowledge  of  strata  enables  us 
to  foretell  the  probable  discovery  of  useful  minerals 
Geology,  then,  embraces  the  "  Science  of  Mining  " 

7.  The  hassetting,  or  outcropping  sides  Of  transition 
and  secondary  rocks,  at  and  near  the  edges  approach 
ing  primitive  rocks,  present  more  of  a  primitive  asnect 
and  contain  fewer  petrifactions,  than  other  narLf 
the  same  rocks.     A.j  ^a"1 

Gera'nis.  (From  yrpavos,  a  crane  :  so  called  from 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  an  extended  craned  A 
bandage  for  a  fractured  clavicle.  ' 

GERANIUM.  (From  ytpavoc,  a  crane:  so  called 
because  its  pistil  is  long  lite  the  bill  of  a  crane  > 
Class,  Monadclphia;  Order,  Decandria.  The  nam* 
of  a  genus  of  pianta  in  the  Linnean  system.  Gera- 
nium or  crane's-bill.  /"wu.    uera 
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•  Geranium  batrachioidks.     See  Geranium  pra- 
tense. 

Geranium  columbinum.  See  Geranium  rotundi- 
foltum. 

Geranium  moschatum.  The  adstringent  property 
of  this  plant  has  induced  practitioners  to  exhibit  it  in 
cases  of  debility  and  profluvia. 

Geranium  tratknse.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  crow  foot  crane's-bill.  Geranium  batrachioidei. 
A  plant  which  possesses  adstringent  virtues,  but  in  a 
sli<f lit  degree. 

Geranium  robertianum.  Slinking  crane's-bill. 
Herb  Robert.  This  common  plant  has  been  much  es- 
teemed as  an  external  application  in  erysipelatous 
inflammations,  cancer,  mastodynia,  and  old  ulcers,  but 
is  now  deservedly  fallen  into  disuse. 

Geranium  rotundifoliom.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  dove's-foot.  Geranium  columbinum.  This 
plant  is  slightly  astringent. 

Geranium  sanquinarium.  See  Geranium  sangui- 
neum. 

Geranium  sangujneum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Geranium  sanguinarium.  Bloody  crane's-bill. 
The  adstringent  virtues  ascribed  to  this  plant  do  not 
appear  to  be  considerable. 

["  Geranium  maculatum.  Crane's-bill.  The 
Geranium  maculatum  is  a  native  (American)  plant, 
common  about  woods  and  fences,  and  conspicuous  for 
its  large  purple  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

"The  root  is  horizontal,  nearly  as  large  as  the  little 
finger,  tortuous,  and  full  of  knobs.  To  the  taste  it  is  a 
pure  and  powerful  astringent.  It  abounds  with  tan- 
nin, which  is  imparted  in  great  quantities  both  to  the 
tincture  and  watery  solution,  and  appears  to  be  the 
basis  of  its  medicinal  efficacy. 

"It  is  applicable  to  all  the  purposes  of  vegetable 
astringents,  being  surpassed  by  very  few  articles  of 
that  class.  In  various  debilitating  discharges,  particu- 
larly from  the  bowels,  it  has  afforded  relief,  when  the 
disease  has  been  of  a  nature  to  require  astringent  me 
dicines.  In  apthous  eruptions,  and  ulcerations  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  a  strong  decoction  has  been  found 
beneficial  as  a  gargle.  A  dose  of  the  powder  is  twenty 
or  thirty  grains,  and  of  a  saturated  tincture  from  one 
to  two  fluid  drachms.  The  extract  of  this  root  is  a 
very  powerful  astringent,  and  may  be  substituted  for 
kino  and  catechu."— Big.  Mat..  Med.    A.] 

GERM.     See  Corculum. 

GERMANDER.     See  Tcucrium  chamadrys. 

Germander  water.     See  Teucrium  Scordium. 

GERMEN.  This  is  the  rudiment  of  the  young  fruit 
and  seed,  and  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  pistil.  See 
Pistillum.  It  appears  under  a  variety  of  shapes  and 
sizes. 

I    From  its  figure  it  is  called, 

I    1.    Globose;   as   in  Rosa  cglantaria,  and  cinna- 
momea. 

2.  Oblong;  as  in  Stellaria  bifiora. 

3.  Ovate;  as  in  Rosa  canina,  and  alba. 
From  its  situation,  it  is  distinguished  into, 

1.  Superior,  when  internal  between  the  corolla ;  as 
in  Prunus. 

2.  Inferior,  below  and  without  the  corolla;  as  in 
Galanlhus  nivalis. 

3.  Pedicellate,  upon  a  footstalk ;  as  in  the  Eu- 
phorbia. 

It  is  of  gieat  moment,  for  botanical  distinctions,  to 
observe  whether  it  be  superior,  above  the  bases  of  the 
Cab/X,  or  below. 

GERMINATION.  Germinatio.  The  vital  deve- 
lopment of  a  seed,  when  it  first  begins  to  grow. 

GEROCO'MIA.  (From  ytpuv,  an  aged  person,  and 
koucw,  to  be  concerned  about.)  Thit  partof  medicine 
which  regards  the  regimen  and  treatment  of  old  age. 

Gerontopo'oon.  (From  yepwv,  an  old  man,  and 
may(i>v,  a  beard  ;  so  called  because  its  downy  seed, 
while  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  resembles  the  beard  of  an 
aged  man.)  The  herb  old  man's  Veard,  a  species  of 
tragopogon*. 

Geronto'xon.  \Trom  yeptov,  an  old  person,  and 
toSov,  a  dart.)  1.  A  small  ulcer,  like  the  head  of  a 
dart,  appearing  sometimes  in  the  cornea  of  old  persons. 

2.  The  socket  of  a  tooth. 

Geropo'oon.    See  Gerontopogon. 

GESNER,  Conrad,  was  born  at  Zurich,  in  1518. 
His  father  was  killed  in  (lie  civil  war,  and  left  him  in 
»uch  poverty,  that  lie  was  obliged  to  become  a  servant 
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at  Strasbnrg.  His  master  allowed  him  to  devote  somS 
time  to  study,  in  which  he  made  great  progress ;  and 
having  acquired  a  little  money,  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  improved  rapidly  in  the  classics  and  rheto- 
ric, and  then  turned  his  attention  to  philosophy  and 
medicine.  But  he  was  soon  compelled  to  return  t» 
his  native  country,  and  teach  the  languages,  &c.  for  a 
livelihood.  This  enabled  him  afterward  to  resume 
Ins  medical  studies  at  Montpelier,  and  he  graduated  at 
Basil  in  1540.  He  then  settled  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy, 
which  office  lie  discharged  with  great  reputation  for 
twenty-four  years.  He  had  an  early  predilection  for 
botany,  which  led  him  to  cultivate  other  parts  of  na- 
tural history  ;  he  was  the  first  collector  of  a  museum, 
and  acquired  the  character  of  being  the  greatest  na- 
turalist since  Aristotle.  He  also  founded  and  sup- 
ported a  botanic  garden,  had  numerous  drawings  and 
wood  engravings  made  of  plants,  and  appears  to  have 
meditated  a  general  work  on  that  subject.  He  like- 
wise discovered  the  only  true  principles  of  botanical 
arrangement  in  the  flower  and  fruit.  Though  of  a 
feeble  and  sickly  constitution,  he  traversed  the  Alps, 
and  even  sometimes  plunged  into  the  waters  in  search 
of  plains :  he  also  carefully  studied  their  medical  pro- 
perties, and  frequently  hazarded  his  life  by  experi- 
ments on  himself;  indeed  he  was  at  one  time  reported 
to  have  been  killed  by  the  root  of  doronicum.  His 
other  occupations  prevented  his  entering  very  exten- 
sively into  practice,  but  his  enlarged  views  rendered 
him  successful ;  and  the  profits  of  his  profession  ena- 
bled him  to  support  the  great  expense  of  hia  favourite 
pursuits.  He  gave  also  many  proofs  of  liberal  and 
active  friendship.  He  died  of  the  plague,  in  1565. 
His  chief  works  are  his  "Historic  Animalium,"  in 
three  folio  volumes,  with  wood  cuts;  and  a  pharma- 
copoeia, entitled  "  De  Secretis  Remediis  Thesaurus," 
which  passed  through  many  editions. 

Gestation,  uterine.    See  Pregnancy. 

GE'UM.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Icosanana ;  Order,  Poly 
gynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  two  following 
species  of  this  genus. 

Geum  rivale.  The  root  is  the  part  directed  for 
medicinal  uses.  It  is  inodorous,  and  imparts  an  aus- 
tere taste.  In  America  it  is  in  high  estimation  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents,  and  is  said  to  be  more  efficacious 
than  the  Peruvian  bark.  Diarrhoeas  and  haemor- 
rhages are  also  stopped  by  its  exhibition. 

Geum  urbanum.  The  systematic  name  of  the  herb 
btnnet,  or  avens.  Caryophyllata ;  Herba  bmedicta; 
Caryophyllus  vulgaris;  Garyophylla;  Janamunda ; 
Gcum—fioribus  erectis,  fructibus  globosis  villosis, 
aristis  uncinatis  nudis,  foliis  lyratis,  of  Linnaeus. 
The  root  of  this  plant  has  been  employed  as  a  gentle 
styptic,  corroborant,  and  stomachic.  It  has  a  mildly 
austere,  somewhat  aromatic  taste,  and  a  very  pleasant 
smell,  of  the  clove  kind.  It  is  also  esteemed  on  the 
Continent  as  a  febrifuge. 

GIBBUS.  Gibboui;  swelled;  applied  to  leaves 
when  swelled  on  one  side  or  both,  from  excessive 
abundance  of  pulp;  as  in  the  Aloe  retusa. 

GIDDINESS.     See  Vertigo. 

GILBERT,  William,  was  born  at  Colchester,  in 
1540.  After  studying  at  Cambridge,  he  went  abroad  for 
improvement,  and  graduated  at  some  foreign  univer- 
sity. He  returned  with  a  high  character  for  philoso- 
phical and  chemical  knowledge,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  college  of  physicians  in  London,  where  he  set- 
tled about  the  year  1573.  He  was  so  successful  in  his 
practice,  that  he  was  at  length  made  first  physician  to 
Glueen  Elizabeth,  who  allowed  him  a  pension  t.p  pro- 
secute philosophical  experiments.  He  died  in  1603, 
leaving  his  books,  apparatus,  and  minerals,  to  the  col- 
lege of  physicians.  His  capital  work  on  the  magnet 
was  published  three  vears  before  his  death;  it  is  not 
only  the  earliest  complete  system  on  that  subject,  but 
also  one  of  the  first  specimens  of  philosophy  founded 
upon  experiments;  which  method  the  great  Lord 
Bacon  afterward  so  strenuously  recommended. 

Gilead,  balsam.     See  Amyris  gileadcnsis. 

GILLIFLOWER.     See  Dianthus  caryophyllus. 

["  Gillenia  tripoliata.  The  Gillenia  trifoliata  is 
a  native,  perennial  plant,  more  generally  known  to 
cultivators  of  the  American  Materia  Medica  by  the 
Linnaean  name  of  Spirwa  trifoliata.    It  grows  in  and 
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about  woods,  in  light  soil,  throughout  most  parts  of  the 
Union,  excepting  the  i 

" The  root  is  much  branched  and  knobby.  It  con- 
sists ol  a  woody  portion,  invested  with  a  (hick  bark 
which,  when  dry,  is  brittle,  add  v.-i  v  hitter  to  the  taste. 
Whe  predominant  soluble  ingredients  appear  to  be,  a 
bitter  exti  active  matter  and  raaln.  When  boiled  in 
water,  it  imparts  to  it  a  beautiful  red  wine-colour,  and 
an  intensely  bitter  taste.  The  tincture  depositee  an 
abundant  resinous  precipitate  on  the  addition  of 
water. 

"  This  article  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  indige- 
nous emetics,  resembling  ipecacuanha  in  its  operation, 
but  requiring  a  large  dose.  Ii  aoiuetiines  fails  to  pro- 
duce vomiting,  especially  if  the  portion  used  has  be- 
come old.  Thirty  grains  of  the  hark  of  the  root,  re- 
cently dried  and  powdered,  aie  a  suitable  dose  for  an 
emetic.  In  doses  so  small  as  not  to  excite  nausea,  it 
has  been  thought  useful  as  a  tonic.  The  OilU  nia  sti- 
pulacea,  of  the  western  slates,  possesses 
similar  to  those  of  this  species." — Biselow's  Mat. 
Med.    A.] 

GIN.    Spiritus  Juniperi.    Geneva.    Hollands.    The 
name  of  aspirit  distilled  from  malt  or  rye,  which  after- 
ward undergoes  the  same  process,  a  second  time,  with 
juniper-berries.     This  is  the  original  and  most  whole- 
some state  of  the  spirit ;  but  it  is  now  prepared  without 
jumper-berries,  and  is  distilled  from  turpentine,  which 
gives  it  somelhiugof  a  similar  flavour.     The  consump- 
tion of  this  article,  especially  in  the  metropolis,  is  im- 
mense, and  the  consequences  are  pernicious  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants. 
GINGER.     See  Zingiber. 
GI'NGIBER.     See  Zingiber. 
Gi.ngibra'ciiium.     (From  gingiva,  the  gums,  and 
brachium,  the  arm.)     A  name  for  the  scurvy,  because 
the  gums,  arms,  and  legs,  are  affected  with  it. 
Gingi'dium.     A  species  of  Vaucus. 
Gi'ngihil.    See  Zingiber. 

Gingipe'dium.  (From  guigiva;,the  gums,  and  pes, 
the  foot.)  A  name  for  the  scurvy,  because  tl.e  gums, 
arms,  and  legs  are  affected. 

GINGIVAE.  (From  gigno,lo  beget;  because  the 
teeth  are,  as  it  were,  born  in  them.)  The  gums.  See 
Gums. 

GI'NGLYMUS-  (riyyAu/w;,  a  hinge.)  The  hinge- 
like  joint.  A  species  ol  diarthrosis  cir  moveable  con- 
nexion of  bones,  which  admits  of  flexion  and  extension, 
as  the  knee-joint,  &c. 

GI'NSENG.  An  Indian  word.  See  Panax  quinque- 
folium. 

Gir.  ..Quick-lime. 
Gi'rmik.     Tartar. 

GITHAGO.  A  name  used  by  Pliny,  for  the  Lolium, 
or  darnel-grass. 

GIZZARD.  The  stomach  of  poultry.  Those  from 
white  flesh,  have  long  been  considered  in  France  as 
medicinal.  They  have  been  recommended  in  obstruc- 
tions of  the  urinary  passages,  complaints  of  the  blad- 
der, and  nephritic  pains  ;  but  particularly  as  a  febri- 
fuge. Bouillon  Lagrange  considers  its  principal  sub- 
stance  as  oxygenated  gelatine,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  extractive  matter. 

Glabella.  (From  glaber,  smooth  ;  because  it  is 
without  hair.)     The  space  between  the  eyebrows. 

GLABER.     Glabrous;   Smooth;   applied  to  stems, 
leaves,  seeds, &c.  of  plants,  and  opposed  to  all  kindsof 
hairiness  and  pubescence  ;  as  in  the  stem  of  the  Eu- 
phorbia peplus,  and  the  seeds  of  Galium  montanum. 
GLACIES.    Ice. 

GLADIOLUS.     (Diminutive  of  gladius,  a  swoul ; 
so  named  from  the  sword-like  t  hape  of  its  leaf.)     The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants   in  the   Linna;aii  system. 
Class,  Triandria;  Order,  Monugynia.. 
Gladiolus  Luticus.     Bee  Iru  pseudacorus. 
Gla'ma.    TXrtfiu.    Tbesorde&oTtheeye. 
GLAND.     Qlans.     Glandula.    I.  In  anatomy,  an 
organic  part  of  the  body,  composed  of  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  and  absorbents,  and  destined  for  the  secretion 
or  alteration  of  some  peculiar  fluid.    The  glands  01 
the  human  body  are  divided,  by  anatomists,  into  dif- 
ferent  classes,  either  according  to  their  structure,  or 
the  fluid  they  contain.     According  to  their  fabric,  they 
are  distinguished  into  four  classes: 

1.  Simple  glands. 

2.  Compounds  of  simple  glands. 

3.  Conglobate  glands. 
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4.  Conglomerate  glands. 

ding  to  their  fluid  contents,  they  are  more  prO- 

peih   dh  Hied  llllo, 
1.   Mucous  glaiiQs. 
8,  Sebaceous  glands. 

3.  Lymphatic  glands. 

4.  Sallval  glands. 

.").   Lachrj  mal  glands. 

1.  Simple  glands  are  small  hollow  follicles,  covered 
wiih  a  peculiar  membrane,  and  having  a  proper  ex- 
cretory duct,  through  w  Inch  they  evacuate  the  liquor 
contained  in  their  cavity.  Such  are  the  nun  mis 
glands  of  lb*  nose,  tongue,  fauces,  trachea,  stomach, 
intestine,  ami  urinary  bladder,  the  sebaceous  glands 
about  the  anus,  and  those  of  the  ear.  These  simple 
glands  aie  either  dispersed  here  and  there,  or  are  con- 
tiguous to  one  another,  forming  a  heap  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  are  not  covered  by  a  common  mem- 
brane, but  each  hath  its  own  excretory  duct,  which  is 
never  joined  to  the  excretory  duct  of  anotn 

The  former  arc  termed  solitary  simple  glands,  the  lat- 
ter aggregate  or  congregate  simple  glands. 

2.  The  compound  glands  consist  of  many  simple 
glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of  which  are  joined  iu  one 
common  excretory  duct;  as  the  sebaceous  glands  of 
the  lace,  lips,  palate,  and  various  parts  of  the  skin, 
especially  about  the  pubes. 

3.  Conglobate,  or,  as  they  are  also  called,  lymphatic 
glands,  are  those  into  which  lymphatic  vessels  enter, 
and  from  which  they  go  out  again  :  as  the  mesenteric, 
lumbar,  $lc.  They  have  no  excretory  duct,  but  are 
composed  of  a  texture  of  lymphatic  vessels  <  onui  end 
together  by  cellular  membrane:  they  are  the  largest 
in  the  icetus. 

4.  Conglomerate  glands  are  composed  of  a  congeries 
of  many  simple  glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of  which 
open  into  one  common  trunk:  as  the  parotid  gland, 
thyroid  gland,  pancreas,  and  all  the  salival  glands. 
Conglomerate  glands  differ  but  little  from  the  com- 
pound glands,  yet  they  are  composed  of  more  simple 
glands  than  the  compound. 

The  excretory  duct  of  a  gland  is  the  duct  through 
which  the  fluid  of  the  gland  is  excreted.  The  vessels 
and  nerves  of  glands  always  come  from  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  and  the  arteries  appear  to  possess  a  high  de- 
gree of  irritability.  The  use  of  the  glands  is  to  sepa- 
laie  a  peculiar  liquor,  or  to  change  it.  The  use  of  the 
conglobate  glands  is  unknown. 

If  in  botany,  Linnaius  defines  it,  a  little  tumour 
discharging  a  fluid. 

From  their  situation  they  are  said  to  be, 

1.  Foliares,  when  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf;  as  in 
the  Gossyphan  religiosum,  which  has  one  gland  on 
the  leaf;  and  Gossypium  barbadense,  the  leaves  of 
which  have  three. 

2.  Petiolares,  when  in  the  footstalk  ;  as  in  Prvnus 
eerdsus. 

3.  Corollarcs.  The  claw  of  the  corolla  of  the  Ber- 
beris  vulgaris  has  two  glands. 

4.  FUameulares,  ill  the  filaments ;  as  in  Dictamnus 
alb  us. 

From  their  adhesion, 

1.  Glandula  scssilis,  without  any  peduncle;  as  in 
Prunus a  s 

2.  Glandula  pedicillata,  furnished  with  a  peduncle  • 
as  in  Drasera.  ' 

Glands  are  abundant  on  the  stalk  and  calyx  of  the 
moss-rose,  and  between  the  serratures  of  the  leaf  of 
ilia   pentandria;  on  the  looistalks  of  the  Vibur- 
num opulus,  and  various  species  of  passion-flower 
The  liquor  discharged  is  resinous  and  flagrant. 

GLANDORP,  Matthias  Lours,  was  bom  at  Co- 
logne, in  151)5.  soon  after  commencing  iiis  medicii 
pursuits,  he  went  to  Padua,  which  had  at  that  Lima 
great  reputation.  He  improved  s„  much  in  auatamv 
under  Spigelius,  that  he  was  deemed  competent  to  give 
public  demonstrations:  and  lie  took  his  degree  in  ifim 
He  settled  in  Bremen,  whence  his  faniily  originated  • 
and  he  « a.s  so  successful  in  practice,  ibat  he  was 
raised  to  the  most  honourable  offices  lie  was  ,,l,v  i 
cian  to  the  archbishop,  and  to  tl.e  republic,  wbenhs 
died  in  1640.  He  i,i,  several  works,  with  pate-  cot 
taming  many  important  observations  on  ana t,,ny-  £c 
1  he  principal  are  bit  "Speculum  Chirurgoru  *'  td' 
a  Treatise  on   -sue,  and  Setons.    He  was  very  oarSS 
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GLA'NDULA.    (A  diminutive  of  elans,  a  gland.) 
A  small  gland.     See  Gland. 
Glandula  LACHRYMALia.     See  Lachrymal  gland. 
Glandule    myrtiformes.      See  Carunculte  myr- 
tiformes. 

Glandul.*;  pacchioni*.  A  number  of  small,  oval, 
fatty  substances,  not  yet  ascertained  to  be  glandular, 
situated  under  the  dura  mater,  about  the  sides  of  the 
longitudinal  sinus.     Their  use  is  Dot  known 

Glandulosoca'rneus.  An  epithet  given  by  Ruy'sch 
to  some  excrescences,  which  lie  observed  in  the 
bladder. 

GLANDULOSUS.  Glandular.  1.  In  anatomy, 
having  the  appearance,  structure,  or  function  of  a 
gland. 

2.  In  botany,  applied  to   leaves  which  have  little 
glandiform  elevations  ;  as  the  bay-leaved  willow,  and 
a m  montanum. 

GLANS.     A  gland,  or  nut.     See  Gland. 

Glass  penis.  The  very  vascular  body  that  forms 
the  apex  of  the  penis.  The  posterior  circle  is  termed 
the  corona  glandis.     See  Corpus  spongiosum  urethra. 

Clans  i'nqukntaria      See  Gudandina  moringa. 

GLASS.  This  substance  was  formerly  employed 
by  surgeons,  when  roughly  powdered,  to  destroy  opa- 
cities of  the  cornea. 

Glass  of  antimony.     See  Antimony. 

Glass-wort,  snail-seeded.    See  Sulsola  kali. 

Gla'stum.  (Quasi  callastum;  from  Collin,  who 
first  used  it.)    The  herb  woad.    See  [satis  tinctoria, 

Glauber's  lull.  A  sulphate  of  soda.  It  is  found 
native  in  Bohemia,  and  is  the  produce  of  art.  See 
Soda  sulphas 

GLAUBERITE.  A  native  crystallized  salt,  com- 
posed of  dry  Mil  filiate  of  lime,  and  dry  sulphate  of  soda, 
found  in  rock  salt  at  Villarubia  in  Spain. 

GLAUCEDO.  (From  yXavKOs,  bluish,  or  greenish 
tint  )     See  Glaucoma. 

GLAU'CIUM.  (So  named  from  its  glaucous  or  sea- 
green  colour.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  pl.iiits"in  the 
Linncean  system.  Class,  Polyandria  ;  Order,  Mono- 
gyniu.)    The  horned  poppy. 

GLAUCOMA.  (From  yXavKos,  blue;  because  of 
the  eye  becoming  of  a  blue,  or  sea-green  colour.) 
Glauredo ;  Glaucosis  ;  Jipoglaucosis.  1.  An  opacity 
of  the  vitreous  humour.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  and 
is  only  to  be  known  by  a  very  attentive  examination  of 
the  eye. 

2.  A  species  of  cataract.     See  Cataract. 

GLAUCO'SIS.     See  Glaucoma. 

GLAUCUS.  (TXovkos,  sea-green.)  Stems  are 
called  glaucous  which  are  clothed  with  a  line  si  b 

mealiness,  which  easily  rubs  off;  as  in  Chlora  per- 
foliata. 

GLECO'MA.  (From  yXrix^v,  the  name  of  a  plant 
in  Dioscorides.)  Class,  Dtdynamia;  Order,  Gymno- 
spermia.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
mean  system.     Ground  ivy. 

Glbcoma  hedkracea.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
ground-ivy,  or  gill.  Hedera  terrestris.  Qlecoma — 
foliis-reniformibus  crenatis,  of  Linnieus.  This  indi- 
genous plant  has  a  peculiar  strong  smell,  and  a  bitterish 
somewhat  aromatic  taste.  It  is  one  ol'  those  plants 
which  was  formerly  much  esteemed  for  possessing  vir- 
tues that,  in  the  present  age, cannot  be  detected,  in 
obstinate  coughs,  it  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  the 
poor. 

Gle'ciio*.    (TXnx^v.)    Pennyroyal. 

GLKCHOHl'TBS.  (From  yAi7X^"i  pennyroyal.)  Wine 
impregnated  with  pennyroyal. 

GLEET.  In  consequence  of  the  repeated  attacks 
of  gonorrhoea,  and  the  debility  of  the  part  occasioned 
thereby,  it  not  unfroquenlly  happens,  that  a  gleet,  or 
constant  small  discharge  takes  place,  or  remains  be- 
hind, after  all  danger  of  infection  is  removed.  Mr. 
Hunter  remarks,  that  it  differs  from  gonorrhoea  in  be- 
ing uninfectiousj  prid  in  the  discharge  consisting  of 
globular  particles,  contained  in  a  slimy  mucus,  instead 
of  serum.  It  is  unattended  with  pain,  scalding  in 
making  of  water,  &c. 

GLE  NE.  rXtjvn-  Strictly  signifies  the  cavity  or 
socket  of  the  eye;  but  by  some  anatomists  is  also  used 
for  that  cavity  of  a  bone  which  receives  another  with- 
in it 

CLE'NOtD.  {Glenoides.  from  y\ijw,  a  cavity, 
and  cieos,  resemblance.)  The  name  of  articulate  ca- 
vities of  bones. 
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Gletj'cinuw.  (From  y\cvicos,  must.)  An  oiai' 
ment,  in  the  preparation  ot  which  was  must. 

Glev'xis.      (From  yAruicur,  sweet.)     A  sweet  wine. 

GL1ADI.\E.     Si-  (Hutcn. 

Gli'scere.  To  increase  gradually,  properly  as  fire 
does;  but,  by  physical  writers,  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  natural  heat  and  increase  of  spirits;  and  by 
others  to  the  exacerbation  of  fevers  which  return  pe- 
riodically. 

GLISCHRO'CHOLOS.  (From  yWvpos,  viscid, 
and  x»>>;,  the  bile.)     Viscid  bilious  excrement. 

GLISCRASMA.  (From  yWxpaivj,  to  become 
glutinous.)     Viscidity. 

Gliso.ma'hoo.    White  chalk. 

GLISSON,  Francis,  was  born  in  Dorsetshire,  1597. 
He  studied  at  both  the  English  universities  ;  but  took 
Ins  degree  of  doctor  in  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
made  Renins  professor  of  Physic,  which  office  he 
held  about  forty  years.  He  settled,  however,  to  prac- 
tise in  London,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  the  College  in 
1635;  tour  years  after  which  he  was  chosen  reader  of 
Anatomy,  and  distinguished  himself  much  by  his  lec- 
tures "De  Mm  bis  I'aitium,"  which  he  was  requested 
to  publish.  During  the  civil  wars  he  retired  to  Col- 
chester, where  he  practised  with  great  credit ;  and  was 
there  during  tl  lat  town  by  tne  Parliament- 

ary forces.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  society, 
which,  about  the  year  1645,  held  weekly  meetings  in 
London  to  promote  Natural  Philosophy :  and  which 
having  removed  to  Oxford  during  the  troubles,  was 
augmented  after  the  Restoration,  and  became  ulti- 
mately the  present  Roy al  Society.  He  was  afterward 
several  years  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians,' 
and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty.  He  left  the 
following  valuable  works:  1.  A  Treatise  on  the  Rick- 
ets. 2.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Liver,  which  he  described 
much  more  accurately  than  any  one  before,  and  par- 
ticularly  the  capsule  of  the  Vena  Portarum,  which  has 
since  been  named  after  htm.     3.  A  large  metaphysical 

treatise  "  De  Natma  Substantia;  Energetica,"  after  the 

manner  of  Aristotle.  4.  A  Treatise  on  the  Stomach, 
Intestines,  &c,  a  well-arranged  and  comprehensive 
work,  with  various  new  observations,  which  came  out 
the  Jfcar  befo  e  his  death. 

Glisson's  Capsule.     See  Capsule  of  GliiMn. 

GLOB  ATE.     See  Gland, 

GLOBOSUS.  Globose.  A  root  is  so  called  which 
is  rounded,  and  gives  off  radicles  m  every  direction  ; 
as  that  of  the  Cyclamen  evropeum.  The  receptacle  of 
the  Cep/ialantkus  and  JVaur.Zea,  are  so  called  from 
their  form. 

GLOBULA'RIA.  (From  globus,  a  globe:  so 
called  fioin  the  shape  of  its  flower.)  The  French 
daisy. 

Globula'ria  alypum.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
used  in  some  parts  of  Spain  m  the  cure  of  the  venereal 
disease.  It  is  said  to  act  also  as  a  powerful  but  safe 
cathartic. 

GLO  BUS.     A  ball. 

Globus  hysteric  rs.  The  air  rising  in  the  rcso- 
phagus,  and  prevented  by  spasm  from  reaching  the 
mouth,  is  so  called  by  authors,  because  it  mostly  at- 
tends hysteria,  and  gives  the  sensation  of  a  ball  as- 
cending in  'be  throat. 

GLOCHIS.  (TAwxtJi  cuspis  teli.)  A  pointed  hair. 
A  sharp  point:  used  in  botany  to  a  bristle-like  pubes- 
cence, u  hich  is  turned  backwards  at  its  point  into 
many  straight  teeth. 

GLO'MER.  A  clue  of  thread.  A  term  mostly  ap- 
plied to  glands. 

GLOMERATE.  A  gland  is  so  called  which  is 
formed  of  a  cdomer  of  sanguineous  vessels,  having  no 
1'ivi.y,  hut  furnished  with  an  excretory  duct  j  as  the 
lachrymal  and  mammary  glands 

GLOMERULI'S.  In  botany,  a  small  tuft,  or  capi- 
tulum,  mostly  in  the  axilla  of  the  peduncle. 

GLOSSA'GRA.  (From  yhiaeaa,  the  tongue,  and 
oyon   a  seizure.)     A  violent  pain  in  the  tongue. 

GLO'SSO.  'From  y'Suicaa,  the  tongue.)  Names 
compounded  will,  ibis  wo  d  belong  to  muscles,  nerves, 
or  vessels,  from  ti:c  ir    being  attached,  or  going  to  the 

tongue. 
Glosso-phai  .•nc.e.w.  nerves.  The  ninth  pair  of 
,  m  i  tie  processes  of  the  cere- 
bellum, which  inn  to  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  termi- 
nate by  numerous  branches  in  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue  and  pharynx. 
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Glosso-piiarynqeus.  Sec  Constrictor  pharyngcus 
superior. 

Glosso-staphylincs.  See  Constrictor  isthmi  f nu- 
dum. 

Glossoca'tochos.  (From  y\ooaa,  tongue,  anil  Ka- 
r£x",  to  hold.)  An  instrument  in  P.  iEgineta  for  de- 
pressing the  tongue.  A  spatula  lingua.  The  ancient 
glossocatochus  was  a  sort  of  forceps,  one  of  the  blades 
of  which  served  to  depress  the  tongue,  while  the  other 
was  applied  under  the  chin. 

GLOSSOCE'I/E.     (From  y\wtroa,  the  tongue,  and 
KtiXrj,  a  tumour.;     An  extrusion  of  the  tongue. 
Glossocoma.    A  retraction  of  the  tongue. 
Glossocomi'on.     (From  yXuaoa,  a  tongue,  and  /ro- 
lled, to  guard.)    By  this  was  formerly  meant  a  case 
lor  the  tongue,  for  a  hautboy;  but  theold surgeons,  by 
metaphor,  use  it  to  signify  an  instrument,  or  case,  for 
containing  a  fractured  limb. 
GLO'TTA.     (rAo)r7o,  the  tongue.)     The  tongue. 
GLO'TTIS.     vFrom  yX^rJa,  the  tongue.)     The  su- 
perior opening  of  the  larynx  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tongue. 

GLUCINA.  (From  yXvicvg,  which  signifies  sweet, 
because  it  gives  that  taste  to  the  salts  in  forms.)  The 
name  of  an  earth,  for  the  discovery  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Vauquelin,  who  found  it,  in  1?(J5,  in  the 
Aigue-marine  or  beryl,  a  transparent  stone,  of  a  green 
colour,  and  in  the  emerald  of  Peru.  It  exists  com- 
bined with  silex,  aluminc,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron,  in 
the  one;  and  with  the  same  earths,  and  oxide  of 
chrome,  in  the  other.  It  has  lately  been  discovered  in 
the  gadolinite  by  Mr.  Ekebeig. 

Glucina  is  white,  light,  and  soft  to  the  touch.  It  is 
insipid,  and  adheres  to  tile  tongue  ;  and  is  inlusihle  by 
itself  in  the  fire.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.967.  It  is  so- 
luble in  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  and  in  all  the 
acids  except  the  carbonic  and  phosphoric,  and  forms 
with  them  saccharine  and  slightly  astringent  salts.  Jt 
is  exceedingly  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid  used  to  excess. 
It  is  fusible  with  borax,  and  forms  with  it  a  transpa- 
rent glass.  It  absorbs  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  car- 
bonic acid.  It  decomposes  sulphate  of  aluminc.  It  is 
not  precipitated  by  the  hydro- sulphurate  nor  by  prus- 
siateof  potassa,  but  by  all  the  succinates,  its  affinity 
for  the  acids  is  intermediate  between  magnesia  and 
alumine. 

To  obtain  this  earth,  reduce  some  beryl  to  an  impal- 
pable powder,  fuse  it  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
potassa,  and  dissolve  the  mass  in  muriatic  acid.  Se- 
parate the  silex  by  evaporation  and  filtration,  and  de- 
compose the  remaining  fluid  by  adding  carbonate  of 
potassa;  redissolve  the  deposile  when  washed  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  by  mingling  this  solution  with  sul- 
phate of  potassa,  alum  will  be  obtained,  which  crys- 
tallizes. 

Then  mix  the  fluid  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  which  must  be  used  in  excess  ;  filter  and 
boil  it,  and  a  white  powder  will  gradually  fall  down, 
which  is  glucine. 

GLUE.  An  inspissated  jelly  made  from  the  parings 
of  hides  and  other  offals,  by  boiling  them  in  water, 
straining  through  a  wicker  basket,  suffering  the  impu- 
rities to  subside,  and  then  boiling  it  a  second  time.  The 
articles  should  first  be  digested  in  lime  water,  to 
Cleanse  them  from  grease  and  dirt;  then  steeped  in 
water,  stirring  them  well  from  lime  to  time  ;  and,  last- 
ly, laid  in  a  heap,  to  have  the  water  pressed  out,  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  the  boiler.  Some  recommend, 
that  the  water  should  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
boiling  heat,  without  suffering  it  to  enter  into  ebulli- 
tion.   In  this  state  it  is  poured   into  flat  frames  or 
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3.  Trivalucd  in  Panicum  miliaceum. 

4.  Many-valved,  in  Uniola paniatl 

5.  Coloured,  otherwise  than  green;  as  in  Holcus 
bicolor. 

From  the  number  of  flowers  the  husk  contains,  it  is 
called, 

1.  (lluma  uniflora,  one-flowered;  as  in  Panicum. 

2.  G.  biflora,  with  two  ;  as  in  Mra. 

3.  G.  inultijlora,  having  many;  as  in  Poa  and 
.in  na. 

From  the  external  appearance,  tne  gluma  is  termed, 

1.  Glabrous,  smooth ;  as  in  Holcus  I 

2.  Hispid,  briskly j  as  in  Secale  orientate. 

3.  Striate,  as  in  Holcus  striatus. 

4.  Villose;  as  in  Holcus  sorgham,  Holcus  saccha- 
ratus,  and  Bromuspurgans. 

5.  Ciliate,  fringed  ;  as  in  Bromus  ciliatus. 
(i.  Beardless1}  as  in  Briza  and  Poa. 

7.  .limn/;  as  in  Hordeum. 

GLUMOSUS.  A  flower  is  so  called,  which  is  ag- 
gregate, and  has  a  glumous  or  husky  calyx. 

GLUTEAL.    Belonging  to  the  buttocks. 

Gluteal  artery.  A  branch  of  the  internal  iliac 
artery. 

GLU'TEN.  (Quasi  gclutcn;  from  gelo,  to  congeal.) 
See  Glue. 

Gluten,  animal.  This  substance  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  fibres  Of  jail  the  solid  parts.  It  resembles 
in  its  properties  the  gluten  of  vegetables. 

Gluten,  vegetable.  If  wheat-flower  be  made 
into  a  paste,  and  washed  in  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
■  parated  into  three  distinct  substances :  a  muci- 
laginous saccharine  matter,  which  is  readily  dissolved 
in  l  lie  liquor,  and  may  be  separated  from  it  by  evapo- 
ration ;  starch,  which  is  suspended  in  the  fluid,  and 
subsides  to  the  bottom  by  repose;  and  gluten,  which 
remains  in  the  hand,  and  is  tenacious,  very  ductile, 
somewhat  elastic,  and  of  a  brown-gray  colour.  The 
first  of  these  substances  does  not  essentially  differ  from 
other  saccharine  mucilages.  The  second,  namely,  the 
starch,  forms  a  gluey  fluid  by  boiling  in  water,  though 
it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  acted  upon  by  that  fluid  when 
cold.  Its  habitudes  and  products  with  the  fire,  or  with 
nitric  acid,  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  gum  and 
of  sugar.  It  appears  to  be  as  much  more  remote  from 
the  saline  state  than  gum,  as  gum  is  more  remote  from 
that  state  than  sugar. 

The  vegetable  gluten,  though  it  existed  before  the 
washing  in  the  pulverulent  form,  and  has  acquired  its 
tenacity  and  adhesive  qualities  from  the  water  it  has 
imbibed, -is  nevertheless  totally  insoluble  in  this  fluid. 
It  has  scarcely  any  taste.  When  dry,  it  is  seuiitrans- 
parent,  and  resembles  glue  in  its  colour  and  appear- 
ance. If  it  be  drawn  out  thin,  when  first  obtained,  it 
may  be  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air:  but  if  it  be  ex- 
posed to  warmth  and  moisture  white  wet,  it  putrefies 
like  an  animal  substance.  The  dried  gluten  applied  to 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  crackles,  swells,  and  burns,  ex- 
actly like  a  feather,  or  piece  of  horn.  It  affords  the 
same  products  by  destructive  distillation  as  animal 
matters  do;  is  not  soluble  in  alkohol,  oils,  or  ether : 
and  is  acted  upon  by  acids  and  alkalies,  when  heated.' 
According  to  Rouelle,  it  is  the  same  with  the  caseous 
substance  of  milk. 

Gluten  of  Wheat.— Taildey,  an  Italian  chemist,  has 
lately  ascertained  that  the  gluten  of  wheat  may  be  de- 
composed into  two  principles!,  which  he  has  distin- 
guished by  the  names,  vhadine  (from  y\ta,  gluten  ) 
and  limome  (from  fyun,  ferment.)  They  are  obtained 
in  a  separate  slate  by  kneading  the  fresh  gluten  in  suc- 
cessive portions  of  alkohol,  as  long  us  that  liquid  con- 


moulds,  then  cut  into  square  pieces  when  congealed,    tinues  to   become  milky,  when  diluted'  with       o," 
and  afterward  dried  in  a  coarse  net.     It  is  said  to  im-     The  alkohol  solutions  being  set  aside  gradually  le 


prove  by  age;  and  that  glue  is  reckoned  the  best, 
which  swells  considerably  without  dissolving  by  tluee 
or  four  days' infusion  in  cold  water,  and  recovers  its 
former  dimensions  and  properties  by  diving.  Shreds 
or  parings  of  vellum,  parchment,  or  white  leather, 
make  a  clear  and  almost  colourless  glue. 

GLUMA.  (Gluma,  a  glubendo,  a  husk  of  corn.) 
The  husk.  The  peculiar  calyx  of  grasses  and  grass- 
like plants,  of  a  chaffy  texture,  formed  of  little  con- 
cave leaflets  which  are  called  values.  To  the  husk 
belongs  the  arista,  the  beard  or  awn.    See  Jlrista. 

The  gluma  is, 

1.  Univalve,  in  Loilum  perenne. 

2.  Bivalve,  in  most  grasses. 
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site  a  whitish  matter,  consisting  of  small  filaments  ,,f 
gluten,  and  become  perfectly  transparent.  Beirtfi  now 
left  to  slow  evaporation,  the  gliadine  remains  blhind 
of  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  mixed  with  a  lit  i» 
yellow-  resinous  matter,  from  winch  it  may  be  freed I  fey 
digestion  in  sulphuric  .-ether,  in   which  gliadine  is  ,,m 

similar  to  that  of  hoi  e  a pnk's  '  fn\Z  T  ?,"  °'J°,lr 
comes  adhesive,  and  tfftLl&SZ'&SZ 
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taste.  It  is  pretty  soluble  in  boiling  alKcboI,  which 
loses  its  transparency  in  proportion  as  it  coois,  and 
then  retains  only  a  email  quantity  in  solution.  It  forms 
a  kind  of  varnish  in  those  bodies  to  which  it  In  applied. 
It  softens,  but  does  not  dissolve  in  cold  distil!  d  water. 
At  a  boiling  heat  it  is  converted  into  froth,  and  the  li- 
quid remains  slightly  milky.  It  is  specifically  heavier 
than  water. 

The  alkoholic  solution  of  gliadine  becomes  milky 
when  mixed  with  water,  and  is  precipitated  in  white 
flocks  by  the  alkaline  carbonates.  It  is  scarcely  af- 
fected by  the  mineral  and  vegetable  acids.  Dry  gli- 
adine dissolves  in  caustic  alkalies  and  in  acids.  It 
swells  upon  red-hot  coals,  and  then  contracts  in  the 
manner  of  animal  substances.  It  burns  with  a  pretty 
lively  tlame,  and  leaves  behind  it  a  light  spongy  char- 
coal, difficult  to  incinerate  Gliadine,  hi  some  re- 
spects, approaches  the  properties  of  resins;  but  differs 
from  them  iii  being  insoluble  in  sulphuric  ether.  It  is 
lily  affected  by  the  infusion  of  nut-galls.  It 
is  capable  of  itself  of  undergoing  a  slow  fermentation, 
and  produces  fermentation  in  saccharine  substances. 

From  the  flour  of  barley,  rye,  or  oats,  no  gluten  can 
be  extracted  as  from  that  of  wheat,  probably  because 
they  contain  too  small  a  quantity. 

The  residue  of  wheat  which  is  not  dissolved  in  al- 
kohol,  is  called  zimomc.  If  this  be  boiled  repeatedly  in 
alkohol,  it  is  obtained  pure. 

Zimome  thus  purified  has  the  form  of  small  globules, 
or  constitutes  a  shapeless  mass,  which  is  haul,  tough, 
destitute  of  cohesion,  and  of  an  ash-whilo  colour. 
When  washed  in  water,  it  recovers  part  of  its  visco- 
sity, and  becomes  quickly  brown,  when  left  in  contact 
with  the  air.  It  is  specifically  beaviei  than  water.  Its 
mode  of  fermenting  is  no  longer  that  of  gluten;  for 
when  it  purities  it  exhales  a  frjBtid  urinous  odour. 
It  dissolves  completely  in  vinegar,  and  in  the  mineral 
acids  at  a  boiling  temperature,  With  caustic  potassa, 
it  combines  and  forms  a  kind  of  soap.  When  put  into 
lime  water,  or  into  the  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbo- 
nates, it  becomes  harder,  and  assumes  a  new  appear- 
ance without  dissolving.  When  thrown  upon  red-hot 
coals,  it  exhales  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  burning 
hair  or  hoofs,  and  burns  with  flame. 

Zimome  is  to  be  found  in  several  parts  of  vegetables. 
It  produces  various  kinds  of  fermentation,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  substance  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact. 

GLUTE'US.  (From  yAouroc,  the  buttocks.)  The 
name  of  sonic  muscles  ol  the  buttocks. 

Gluteus  maximus.  Gluteus  magnus  of  Albinus. 
Gluteus  majorof  Cowper;  and  llio  sacro  femoral  of 
A  broad  radiated  muscle,  on  which  we  sit, 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  strong  fasciculi,  is  covered 
by  a  pretty  thick  aponeurosis  derived  from  the  fascia 
lata,  and  is  situated  immediately  under  the  integu- 
ments. It  arises  fleshy  from  the  outer  lip  of  somewhat 
more  than  the  posterior  half  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium, 
from  the  ligaments  that  cover  the  two  posterior  spinous 
- ;  from  the  posterior  sacro-ischiatic  ligament ; 
and  from  the  outer  sides  of  the  os  sacrum  and  os  coc- 
cysis.  From  these  origins  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  run 
towards  the  great  trochanter  of  the  os  femoris,  where 
they  form  a  broad  and  thick  tendon,  between  which 
and  the  trochanter  there  is  a  considerable  bursa  mu- 
cosa. This  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of 
aspera,  for  the  spaceof  two  or  three  inches 
downwards  ;  and  sends  off  fibres  to  the  fascia  lata,  and 
to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vastus  externus.  This 
erves  to  extend  the  thigh,  by  pulling  it  directly 
backwards:  id  the  same  time  it  draws  it  a  little  out- 
wards, and  thus  assists  in  its  rotatory  motion.  Its 
origin  from  the  coccyx  seems  to  prevent  that  bone  from 
being  forced  too  far  backwards. 

GloTBDB  medius.  llio  trochnvterien  of  Dumas. 
The  posterior   half  of  this  muscle  is  covered  by  the 

gluteus  maximus,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  shape  , 

but  the  anterior  and  upper  par' of  it  is  c<  vered  only  by 

uinents,  and  by  a  tendinous  membrane  which 

belongs  to  the  fascia  lata.    It  arises  fleshy  from  the 

outer  lip  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium, 
from  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  that  bone,  and 
likewise  from  the  fascia  that  coversit.     From  these 

-  fibres  run  towards  t lie  meat  trochanter,  into 
the  "liter  and  posterior  part  of  which  it  is  inserted  by 

•  ndeii    Between  this  tendon  ami  the 
tcr  there  is  a  small  thin  bursa  mucosa.    The  uses  of 
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this  muscle  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  gitf 
teus  maximus;  but  it  is  not  confined,  like  that  muscle, 
to  rolling  the  os  femoris  outwards,  its  anterior  portion 
being  capable  of  turning  that  bone  a  little  inwards. 
As  ii  has  no  origin  from  the  coccyx,  it  can  have  no 
eflect  on  that  bone. 

Gluteus  minimus.  Glutaus  minor  of  AlbinuS 
and  Cowper  ;  and  llio  ischii  trochanterien  of  Dumas. 
A  radiated  mnscle,  is  situated  under  the  gluteus  nie- 
ti ins.  In  adults,  and  especially  in  old  subjects,  its 
outer  surface  is  usually  tendinous.  It  arises  fleshy 
between  the  two  semicircular  ridges  we  observe  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  ilium,  and  likewise  from  the  edge 
of  its  great  niche.  Its  fibres  run,  in  different  direc- 
tions, towards  a  thick  flat  tendon,  which  adheres  to  a 
capsular  ligament  of  the  joint,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
fore  and  upper  part  of  the  great  trochanter.  A  small 
bursa  mucosa  may  be  observed  between  the  tendon  of 
this  muscle  and  the  trochanter.  This  muscle  assists 
the  two  former  in  drawing  the  thigh  backwards  and 
outwards,  and  in  rolling  it.  It  may  likewise  serve  to 
prevent  the  capsular  ligament  from  being  pinched  in 
the  motions  of  the  joint. 

GLU'TIA.  (From  yXooroj,  the  buttocks.)  The 
buttocks.    See  JVales 

Gluttu'patens.  (From  glultus,  the  throat,  and 
pateo,  to  extend.)  The  stomach,  which  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  throat. 

GLU'TUS.  {TIoutos;  from  yXoioj,  filthy.)  The 
buttock.    See  Nates. 

Glyca'sma.  (From  yXvJtuc,  sweet.)  A  sweet  me- 
dicated wine. 

Glycypi'cros.  (From  yXuicvj,  sweet,  and  iriKpoc^ 
bitter:  so  called  from  its  bitterish-sweet  taste.)  See 
Solatium  dulcamara. 

GLYCYRRHIZA.  (From  yXvicvs,  sweet,  and 
p<Ca,  a  root.)  I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxau  system.  Class,  JJiadelpkia;  Order,  Dr 
candria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  liquorice.  See 
Glycyrrhiia  glabra. 

Glycyrrhiza  echinata.  This  species  of  liquorice 
is  substituted  in  some  places  for  the  root  of  the  glabra. 

Glycyrrhiza  glabra.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  officinal  liquorice.  Glycyrrhiza;  leguminibus 
glabris,  slipulis  nullis,  foliolo  impari  petiolato.  A 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  Bri- 
tain. The  root  contains  a  great  quantity  of  saccha- 
rine matter,  joined  with  some  proportion  of  mucilage, 
and  hence  it  has  a  viscid  sweet  taste.  It  is  in  common 
use  as  a  pectoral  or  emollient,  in  catarrhal  defluxions 
on  the  breast,  coughs,  hoarsenesses,  &x.  Infusions, 
or  the  extract  made  from  it,  which  is  called  Spanish 
liquorice,  afford  likewise  very  commodious  vehicles 
for  the  exhibition  of  other  medicines;  the  liquorice 
taste  concealing  that  of  unpalatable  drugs  more  effec- 
tually than  syrups  or  any  of  the  sweets  of  the  saccha- 
rine kind. 

Glycysa'ncon.  (From  yXu»mc,  sweet,  and  ayKaiv, 
the  elbow :  so  called  from  its  sweetish  taste,  and  its  in- 
flections, or  elbows  at  the  joints.)  A  species  of  south- 
ern wood. 

GNAPHA'LITJM.  (From  yvTpaXov.  cotton:  so 
named  from  its  soft  downy  surface.)  I.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class, 
Syngenesia ;  Order,  Polygamia  supcrflua. 

■2.  The  pharmacopeia!  name  of  the  herb  cotton 
weed.    See  Gnaphalium  dioicum. 

Gnaphalium  arenarium.  The  flowers  of  this 
plant,  as  well  as  those  of  the  gnaphalium  stcechas,  are 
called,  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  fiores  elichrysi.  See 
Gnaphalium  stadias. 

Gnaphalium  dioicum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  pes  cati.  Gnaphalium  atbinum.  Cotton  weed. 
The  Mores  gnaphalii  of  the  pharmacopoeias,  called  also 
fiores  hispiduU,  seu  pedis  cati,  are  the  produce  of  this 
plant  They  are  now  quite  obsolete,  but  were  for 
merry  used  as  astringents,  and  recommended  in  the 
cure  of  hooping-cough,  phthisis  pulmonale,  and  hae- 

'"gnapuilium  stcechas.  The  systematic  name  of 
Goldilocks,  Klnhrysum;  Stachas  citrina.  The  flow- 
ers of  this  small  downy  plant  are  warm,  pungent,  and 
bitter    and  said  to  possess  aperient  and  corroborant 

Gka'tHps.  (From  ywur7<i>)  to  bend ;  so  called  from 
their  curvature.)    1.  The  jaw,  or  jaw-hones. 
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5.  The  Check. 

GNEISS.     A  compound  rod,,  consisting! 
quartz,  an. I  mica 

Gni  ni 
others  m  ]  precepts  wrote  in  the 

island  ol  Gnid 

Goal's-rne.    See  Ga 

GOAT-WEED.    S  :e 

GOUT  WE]  I  raria. 

CODDAKD,  Jom  vi  iian,  u  'as  horn  ,11  Greenwich,  in 
1017.  Arte  i  'studying  at  Oxford,  anil  travelling  foi  im- 
proveinent,  he  graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  settled  to 
practise  in  London.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
College  oi  I'livsicians  in  1646,  and,  the  following  year, 
appointed  ,  Anatomy.     He  formed  a  So 

iioiy  for  Experimental  Inquiry,  which  met  at  his 
house;  and  he  was  very  assiduous  in  promoting  its 
objects.  Having  gained  considerable  reputation,  and 
sided  with  the  popular  party,  he  was  appointed  by 
Cromwell  chief  physician  to  the  army,  and  attended 
him  in  some  ofrns  expeditions.  Cromwell  then  made 
him  warden  ofMerton  College,  Oxford,  afterward  sole 
representative  Of  that  university  in  the  short  parlia- 
ment, in  1653,  and  in  the  same  year  one  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Stale.  On  the  Restoration,  being  driven  from 
Oxford,  he  removed  to  Gresham  College,  where  be  had 
bei  n  chosen  Professor  of  Physic.  Here  he  continued 
to  frequent  those  mi    ti  liich  gave  both  to  the 

Royal  Society,  and  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  first 
council  of  that  institution.  He  was  an  able  and  con- 
scientious practitioner;  and  Was  induced,  partly  from 
the  love  of  experimental  chemistry,  but  principally 
from  doubting  the  competency  of  apothecaries,  to  pre- 
pare his  own  medicines:  in  which,  however,  tinding 
numerous  obstacles,  he  published  "  A  Discourse,  set- 
ting forth  the  unhappy  Condition  of  the  Practice  of 
Physic  in  London;"  but  this  was  of  no  avail.  Two 
papers  of  his  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, and  i  lany  others  in  Birch's  History  of  the  Royal 
Society.     He  died  ill  1674,  of  an  apoplectic  stroke. 

GOELICKE,  Andrew  Offon,  a  German  physi- 
cian, acquired  considerable  reputation  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  a  medical  professor, 
and  especially  as  an  advocate  of  the  doctrines  ofStahl. 
He  left  several  works  which  relate  principally  to  the 
History  of  Anatomy,  &c,  particularly  the  "  flistoria 
Medicine  Universalis,"  which  was  published  in  six 
different  portions,  between  the  years  1717  and  1^0. 

Goitre.    See  Bronclwcile. 

GOLD,  .luriun.  A  metal  found  in  nature,  only  in 
a  metallic  state;  most  commonly  in  grains,  ramifica- 
tions, leaves,  or  crystals,  rhomboidal,  octahedral,  or 
pyramidal.  Its  matrix  is  generally  quartz,  sandstone, 
siliceous  schisms,  &lc.  It  is  found  also  in  the  sands 
of  many  rivers,  particularly  in  Africa,  Hungary,  and 
France,  in  mfnute  irregular  grains,  sailed  gold  dust. 
Native  gold,  found  in  compact  masses,  is  never  com- 
pletely pure  :  it  is  alloyed  with  silver,  or  copper,  and 
sometimes  with  iron  and  tellurium.  The  la 
of  native  gold  that  has  been  hitherto  discovered  in 
Europe,  was  found  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  lie- 
land.  Its  weight  was  said  to  be  twenty-two  ounces, 
and  the  quantity  of  alloy  it  contained  was  very  small. 
Several  other  i  ieces,  exceeding  one  ounce,  have  also 
been  discovered  at  the  same  place,  in  sand,  covered 
with  turf,  and  adjacent  to  a  rivulet. 

Gold  is  also  met  with  in  a  particular  sort  of  argenti- 
ferous copper  pyrites,  called,  in  Hungary,  Get/.  This 
ore  is  found  either  massive,  or  crystallized  in 'rhom- 
boids, or  other  irregular  quadrangular  or  polygonal 
masses.  Ii  exists  likewise  In  the  sulphurated  ores' of 
Nigaya  in  Transylvania.  These  all  contain  the  metal 
called  tellurium.'  Berlhollet,  and  other  French  che- 
mists, have  obtained  gold  out  of  the  ashes  of  vege- 
tables. 

GOLD  CUP.    See  Ranunculus. 

GOLDEN  ROD.    See  Solidago  virga  an 

Golden  maidenhair:     See  Pvlytrichup  commune. 

GOLDILOCKS.    See  f;  <■'<"« 

[Goldthrkxd.     See  CojftiS  UhfoUo,     A.J 

GOMPHTASIS.  (From  youQoc,  a  nail.)  Gomphi- 
asmus.  A  disease  of  the  teeth,  when  they  are  loosened 
from  the  sockets,  like  nails  drawn  out  of  the  wood. 

Gomphiasmus.    See  Gomphi 

Go'.MPHiot.     (From  yon<j.os,  a  Mil:  so  called  be- 
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hey  are  as  nails  driven  into  their  sockets.)   The 
or  grinding  teeth. 

From  yopfoia,  to  drive.  In  a  nail.) 
uoveable  connexion  of 

hones  in  which  one  bone  is  fixed  in  another,  like  a  nail 
in  a  board,  as  the  teeth  in  the  alveoli  of  the  jaws. 

GONA  LGIA.      See  Gonyalgia. 

GONA  GRA.  (From  yore,  the  knee,  and  aypa,  a 
The  gOUl  in  the  knee. 

GO'NE.      yovn)    1.  Then 

3    in  Hippocrates  ii  is  the  met  us. 

COM;,  'lam  tain.  A  species  of  cymbal  which 
produces  a  very  loud  sound  when  struck.  It.  is  an 
allo.rof  about  eighty  parts  of  copper  with  twenty  of 

GONGRO'NA.  (From  yoyypoc,  a  hard  knot.)  1. 
The  cramp. 

2.  A  knot  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

3.  A  hard  round  tumour  of  the  nervous  parts;  but 
particularly  a  bronchocelc,  or  other  hard  tumour  of  the 
neck. 

Gonoy'mok.     (From  yoyyvXos,  round.)     A  pill. 
GONIOM  ETER.     An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
angles  of  crystals. 

GONOI'DEB.  (From  yovn,  seed,  and  ttdot,  form.) 
Resembling  sued.  Hippocrates  often  uses  it  as  an 
epithet  for  the  excrement-  of  the  belly,  and  tor  the  Con- 
tents of  the  urine,  when  there  is  something  in  them 
vvliicu  resembli  sihe  seminal  matter. 

GONORRHGE'A.  From  yovn,  tne  semen,  and 
pfifl,  to  flow  ;  from  a  supposition  of  the  ancients,  that 
it  was  a  seminal  flux.)  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Locales,  and  order  Apocenoses,  of  Dr.  Cullen's  ar- 
who  defines  it  a  preternatural  flux  of  fluid 
from  the  urethra  in  males,  with  or  without  libidinous 
desires.  Females,  however,  are  subject  to  the  same 
complaint  in  some  forms.  He  makes  lour  species,  \  iz. 
I.  Gonorrhoea  pura  or  benigna;  a  puriform  dis- 
charge from  the  urethra,  without  clysuria.or  lascivious 
inclination,  and  not  following  an  impure  connexion. 

ii.  Gonorrlm.a  impure,  maligna,  syphilitica,  vtru- 
lenta;  a  discharge  resembling  pus,  from  the  urethra, 
with  heal  ofurine,  &c,  after  impure  coition,  to  which 
Often  succeeds  a  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  urethra, 
with  little  or  no  dysury,  called  a  gleet.  Tin 
is  also  called  Fluor  alius  malignus.  Blennorr/iagia, 
by  Swediaur.  In  English,  a  clop,  from  the  old  French 
word  clapises,  which  were  public  shops,  kept  and  in- 
habited by  single  prostitutes,  and  generally  confined 
to  a  particular  quarter  of  the:  town,  as  is  even  now  the 
eral  of  the  great  towns  in  Italy.  In  Ger- 
many, the  disorder  is  named  trtpprr,  from  dripping; 
and  in  French,  chaudpisse,  from  the  heat  and  scalding 
in  making  water. 

No  certain  rule  can  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  tho 
time  that  a  clap  will  take  before  it  makes  its  appor- 
tion has  been  conveyed.     Willi  some 
ins  it  will  show  itselfin  the  course  of  three  or  four 
while,  with  others,  there  will  not  be  the  least 
trance  of  it  before  the  expiration  of  some  weeks. 
It  most  usually  is  perceptible,  however,  in  the  space 
I  of  from  six  to  fourteen  days,  and  in  a  male,  begins 
j  with  an  uneasiness  about  the  parts  of  generation,  such 
I  as  an   itching  in  the  glans  penis,  and  a  soreness  and 
j  tingling  sensation  along  the  whole  course  of  the  ure- 
Jthra;  soon  after  which,  the  person  perceives  an  ap- 
|  peaiance  of ,  irifice,  and  also  soma 

degree  of  pungency  upon  making  waier. 
I  In  the  course  of  a  I'vw  days,  the  discharge  of  matter 
!  will  increase  considerably;  Will  assume,  most  proha- 
I  bly,  a  greenish  or  yellowish  hue,  and  will  become  thin- 
I  ner,  and  lose  its  adhesiveness;  the  parts  will  also  be 
:  occupied  with  some  degree  of  redness  and  inflai 

of  which  the  glaus  Will  put  on  thit 
ranee  of  a  ripe  cherry,  the  stream  of  urine  will 
laller  than  usual,  owing  to  the  canal  being  made 
]  narrower  hy  the  tnfli  of  its  internal  mem- 

brane, and  a  considerable  degree  of  pain,  ami 

it  will  be  experienced  on  every  attempt  to  in  ike 
!  water. 

Where  the  inflammation  prevails  in  a  vei  v  high  de 
gree,  it  prevent*  the  extension  of  the  urethra,  on  the 
taking  place  ol  any  erection,  so  that  the  penis  is  at 
that  time,  curved  downwards,  with  great  pain,  which 
is  much  increased,  if  attempted  to  be  raised  towards 
the  belly,  and  tne  ttimulus  occasions  It  often  to  be 
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erected,  particularly  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed, 
mid  so  deprives  him  of  sleep,  producing,  in  some  cases, 
an  involuntary  emission  of  semen. 

In  consequence  of  the  inflammation,  it  sometimes 
happens  that,  at  tin:  time  of  making  water,  owing  to 
the  rupture  of  some  small  blood- vessel,  a  slight  hemor- 
rhage ensues,  and  a  small  quantity  of  blood  is  voided. 
In  consequence  of  inflammation,  the  prepuce  likewise 
ilea  often  so  swelled  at  the  end,  that  it  cannot  be 
drawn  back,  which  symptom  is  called  a  phimosis;  or, 
that  being  drawn  behind  the  plans,  ir  cannot  be  re- 
turned, which  is  known  by  the  name  of  paraphimosis. 
Now  and  then,  from  the  same  cause,  little  hard  swell- 
ings arise  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  penis,  alone  the 
course  of  the  urethra,  and  these  perhaps  suppurate  and 
form  into  fistulous  sores. 

The  adjacent  parts  sympathizing  witli  those  already 
affected,  the  bladder  becomes  irritable,  and  incapable 
of  retaining  the  mine  for  any  length  of  time,  which 
gives  the  patient  a  frequent  inclination  to  make  water, 
and  he  feels  an  uneasiness  about  the  scrotum,  peri- 
n.emn,  and  fundament.  Moreover,  the  glands  of  the 
grolne  prow  indurated  and  enlarged,  or  perhaps  the 
testicles  become  swelled  and  inflamed,  in  consequence 
of  whirh  he  experiences  excruciating  pains,  extending 
from  the  seat  of  the  complaint  up  into  the  small  of  the 
back,  he  gets  hot  and  restless,  and  a  small  sympto- 
matic fever  arises. 

Where  the  parts  are  not  occupied  by  much  inflam- 
mation, few  or  none  of  the  last-mentioned  symptoms 
will  arise,  and  only  a  discharge  with  a  slight  heat  or 
scalding  in  making  water  will  prevail. 

If  a  gonorrhoea  be  neither  irritated  by  any  irregu- 
larity of  the  patient,  nor  prolonged  by  the  want  of 
timely  and  proper  assistance,  then,  in  the  con 
about  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  the  discharge,  from 
having  been  thin  and  discoloured  at  first,  will  become 
thick,  white,  and  of  a  ropy  consistence;  and  from 
having  gradually  begun  to  diminish  in  quantity,  will 
at  last  cease  entirely,  together  with  every  inflammatory 
symptom  whatever :  Whereas,  on  Hie  contrary,  if  the 
patient  has  led  a  life  of  intemperance  and  sensuality, 
lias  partaken  freely  of  the  bottle  and  high-seasoned 
meals,  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  neglected  to  pursue 
-ary  means,  it  may  then  continue  for  many 
weeks  or  months ;  and,  on  going  off,  may  leave  a 
weakness  or  gleet  behind  it,  besides  being  accompa- 
nied with  the  risk  of  giving  rise,  al  some  distant  period, 
to  a  constitutional  affection,  especially  if  there  has 
been  a  neglect  of  proper  cleanliness;  for  where  vene- 
real matter  lias  been  Buffered  to  lodge  between  the 
prepuce  and  glans  penis  for  any  time,  so  as  to  have  oc- 
casioned either  excoriation  or  ulceration,  there  will 
always  be  danger  of  Its  having  been  absorbed. 

Another  risk,  arising  from  the  Ions  continuance  of 
n  gonorrhoea,  especially  if  it  has  been  attended  with 
inflammatory  symptoms,  or  has  been  of  frequent  re- 
currence, is  the  taking  place  of  one  or  more  strictures 
in  the  urethra.  These  are  sure  to  occasion  a  consider- 
able degree  of  difficulty,  as  well  as  pain,  in  making 
Water,  and,  instead  of  its  being  discharged  in  a  free 
and  uninterrupted  stream,  it  splits  into  two,  or  perhaps 
is  voided  drop  by  drop.  Such  affections  become,  from 
neglect,  of  a  most  serious  and  dangerous  nature,  as 
they  not  (infrequently  block  up  the  urethra,  so  as  to 
induce  a  total  suppression  of  urine. 

Where  the  gonorrhoea  has  been  of  long  standing, 
warty  excrescences  are  likewise  apt  to  arise  about  the 
parts  of  generation,  owing  to  the  matter  falling  and 
lodging  thereon  ;  and  they  not  unfrequently  prove  both 
numerous  anil  troublesome. 

Having  noticed  every  symptom  which  usually  at- 
tends on  gonorrhoea,  in  the  male  sex,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  same  heat  and  soreness 
i'l  making  water,  and  the  same  discharge  of  discolour- 
ed mucus,  together  with  a  slight  pain  in  walking,  and 
an  uneasiness  in  sitting,  take  place  in  females  aa  tn  tlfe 
former;  but  as  the  parts  in  women,  which  are  most 
apt  to  be  affected  by  the  venereal  poison,  are  less  com- 
plex in  their  nature,  and  fewer  111  number,  than  in 
men,  so  of  course  the  former  are  not  liable  tomanyof 
the  symptoms  which  the  latter  are;  and,  from  the 
Ing  much  shorter,  and  of  a  more  sim- 
ple form,  in  them  than  in  men,  they  are  seldom,  if 
imm'oded  by  the  taking  place  of  strictures. 

With  u  ,1  often  happens,  that  all  the 

symptoms  of  a  gonorrhoea  are  so  very  slight,  they  tx- 
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perience  no  other  inconvenience  than  the  discharge, 
except  perhaps  immediately  after  menstruation,  at 
which  period,  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  them 
to  perceive  some  decree  of  aggravation  in  the  symp- 
toms. 

Women  of  a  relaxed  habit,  and  such  as  have  had 
frequent  miscarriages,  are  apt  to  be  afflicted  with  a 
disease  known  by  the  name  of  fluor  albus,  which  it  is 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  gonorrhoea  virulenta, 
as  the  matter  discharged  in  both  is,  in  many  cases,  of 
the  same  colour  and  consistence.  The  surest  way  of 
forming  a  just  conclusion,  in  instances  of  this  nature, 
will  be  to  draw  it  from  an  accurate  investigation,  both 
of  the  symptoms  which  are  present  and  those  which 
have  preceded  the  discharge;  as  likewise  from  the 
concurring  circumstances,  such  as  the  character  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  person,  and  the  probability  there 
may  be  of  her  having  had  venereal  infection  con- 
veyed to  her  by  any  connexion  in  which  she  may  be 
engaged. 

Not  long  ago,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  gonor- 
rhoea depended  always  upon  ulcers  in  the  urethra,  pro- 
ducing a  discharge  of  purulent  matter ;  and  sucli  ulcers 
do,  indeed,  occur  in  consequence  of  a  high  degree  of 
inflammation  and  suppuration  ;  but  many  dissections 
of  persons,  who  have  died  while  labouring  under  a 
gonorrhoea,  have  clearly  shown  that  the  disease  may, 
and  often  does,  exist  without  any  ulceration  in  the 
urethra,  so  that  the  discharge  which  appears  is  usually 
of  a  vitiated  mucus,  thrown  out  from  the  mucous  folli- 
cles of  the  urethra.  On  opening  this  canal,  in  recent 
cases,  it  usually  appears  red  and  inflamed;  its  mucous 
glands  are  somewhat  enlarged,  and  its  cavity  is  filled 
with  matter  to  within  a  small  distance  from  its  ex- 
tremity. Where  the  disease  has  been  of  long  con- 
tinuance, its  surface  all  along,  even  to  the  bladder,  ia 
generally  found  pale  and  relaxed,  without  any  erosion. 

.'i.  Gonorrhoea  laxorum,  libidinosa;  a  pellucid  dis- 
charge from  the  urethra,  without  erection  of  the  penis, 
but  with  venereal  thoughts  while  awake. 

4.  Gonorrhoea  dormientium.  Oncirogonos.  When, 
during  sleep,  but  dreaming  of  venereal  engagements, 
there  is  an  erection  of  tiie  penis,  and  a  seminal  dis- 
charge. 

Gonorrhoea  balani.  A  specie3  of  gonorrhoea  af- 
fecting the  glans  penis  only. 

GONYA'LGIA.  (From  yow,  the  knee,  and  aXyoSt 
pain.)     Gonialgia;   Gunalgia.    Gout  in  tiie  knee. 

GOOSE.  Uluscr.  The  Ansa-  domesticus,  or  tame 
goose. 

GOOSE-FOOT.     See  Chenopodium. 

GOOSE-GRASS.     See  Galium  aparine. 

GO'RDIUS.  l.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  the  Order 
Vermes,  of  animals. 

'J.  The  guidiua,  or  hair-tail  worm,  of  old  writers, 
which  is  the  seta  equina  found  in  stagnant  marshes 
and  ditches  in  Lapland,  and  other  places. 

Gordius  medinknsis.  The  systematic  name  of  a 
curious  animal.     See  Meiiincnsis  vena. 

GORGONIA.    The  name  of  a  genus  of  corals. 

GoijfioNiA  nobilis.    The  red  coral. 

GOSSY  P1U.M.  (From  gutue,  whence  gottipium, 
Egyptian.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
I. iniKcan  system.  Class,  Monadelphia ;  Order,  Poly- 
anilria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  cotton-tree.  See 
Qo&sypium  herbaceumt 

Gossypium  HtKBAt'EiM.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  cotton-plant.  Gossypium;  Bombaz.  Gossy- 
phun — faliis  quinquelobis  subtUS  eglandulosis,  cuula 
lurbaceo,  of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  are  directed  for 
medicinal  use  in  some  foreign  pharmacopoeias;  and 
are  administered  in  coughs,  on  account  of  the  muci- 
lage they  contain.  The  cotton,  the  produce  of  this 
tree,  is  well  known  for  domestic  purposes. 

[Besides  tin;  Gossypium  kerbaceum,  there  are  other 
specie,,  producing  cotton-wool,  some  of  which  is  of  a 
fawn-colour,  found  in  Peru,  and  used  by  the  natives 
of  the  country.  Which  of  the  following  species  it  is, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Persoon,  in  his 
Synapsis  I'luntaram,  gives  the  ten  following  species 
of  Gossypium,  viz. 

1.  Gossypium  herbaceum. 

2.  . .  indicum. 

3.  . .  micranthum. 

4.  . .  aiboreum. 

5.  . .  vitifoiium. 
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6.  Gossypium  hirsutom. 

7.  . .  religiosum. 

8.  •  •  latifolium. 

9.  •  •  barbadense. 

">0.  ..  peruviaiium.     A.] 

Goulard's  Extract.  A  saturated  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead.     See  Plumbi  acetatis  liquor. 

GOULSTON,  Theodore,  was  born  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. After  studying  medicine  at  Oxford,  he  prac- 
tised for  a  time  with  considerable  reputation  at  Wy- 
iiiondhain,  of  which  his  father  Was  rector.  Having 
taken  his  doctor's  degree  in  16J0,  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  became  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
He  was  much  esteemed  for  classical  and  theological 
learning,  as  well  as  in  his  profession.  He  died  in  1632, 
and  bequeathed  .£200  to  purchase  a  rent-charge  for 
maintaining  an  annual  Pathological  Lecture,  to  be  read 
at  the  college  by  one  of  the  four  junior  doctors.  He 
translated  and  wrote  learned  notes  on  some  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Galen ;  of  Which  the  latter  were 
not  published  till  after  his  death. 

GOURD.    See  Cucurbtta. 

Gourd,  bitter.    See  Cucumis  colocynthis. 

GOUT.     See  ArtHritis,  and  Podagra. 

Gout  stone.    See  i^kalk  stone. 

GRAAF,  Reinier  de,  was  born  at  Schoonhove,  in 
Holland,  1641.  He  studied  physic  at  Leyden,  where 
he  made  great  progress,  and  at  the  aiie  of  twenty-two 
published  his  treatise  "  De  Succo  Pancreatico,"  which 
gained  him  considerable  reputation.  Two  years  after 
he  went  to  Fiance,  and  graduated  at  Angers;  lie  then 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  settled  at  Delft, 
where  he  was  very  successful  in  practice  ;  but  he  died 
at  the  early  age  of  thiity-two.  He  published  three 
dissertations  relative  to  the  organs  of  generation  in 
both  sexes ;  upon  which  he  had  a  controversy  with 
Swammerdam. 

GRACILIS.  (So  named  from  its  smallness.)  Rec- 
tus interior  femoris,  live  gracilis  interior  of  Winslow. 
Sous  pubio  creti  J,ibial  of  Dumas.  A  long,  straight, 
and  tender  muscle,  situated  immediately  under  the 
integuments,  at  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh.  It  arises 
by  a  broad  and  thin  tendon,  from  the  anterior  part 
of  the  ischium  and  pubis,  and  soon  becoming  fleshy, 
descends  nearly  in  a  straight  direction  along  the  in- 
side of  the  thigh.  A  little  above  the  knee,  it  termi- 
nates in  a  slender  and  roundish  tendon,  which  after- 
ward becomes  flatter,  and  is  inserted  into  the  middle 
of  the  tibia,  behind  and  under  the  Bartorius.  Under 
the  tendons  of  this  and  the  rectus,  there  is  a  consider- 
able bursa  mucosa,  which  on  one  side  adheres  to  them 
and  to  the  tendon  of  the  semitendinosus,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee.  This  mus- 
s  in  bending  the  thigh  and  leg  inwards. 

GRJECUS.  The  trivial  name  of  some  herbs  found 
in  or  brought  from  Greece. 

GRAFTING.  Budding  and  inoculating  is  the  pro- 
cess of  uniting  the  branches  or  buds  of  two  or  more 
separate  trees.  The  bud  or  branch  of  one  tree,  accom- 
panied by  a  portion  of  its  bark,  is  inserted  into  the 
bark  of  another,  and  the  tree  which  is  thus  engrafted 
upen  is  caned  he  stock.  By  this  mode  different  kinds 
of  fruits,  pears,  apples,  plums,  &c,  each  of  which  is 
only  a  variety  accidentally  raised  from  seed,  but  no 
further  perpetuated  in  the  same  manner,  are  multi- 
plied; buds  of  the  kind  wanted  to  be  propagated, 
being  engrafted  on  so  many  stalks  of  a  wild  nature. 

GRA'MEN.  (Gramen,inis.  n.)  Grass.  Any  kind 
of  grass-like  herb. 

Gramen  arundinackum.     See  Calamagrostis. 

Gramln  caninum.     See  Trittcum  repens. 

Graken  crtjcis  cyperioidis.  Gramen  mgyplia- 
cnvi.  Egyptian  cocks-foot  grass,  or  grass  of  the  cross. 
The  roots  and  plants  possess  the  same  virtues  as  the 
.',  >l''s  erass,  and  are  serviceable  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
dropsy.  They  are  supposed  to  correct  the  bad  smell  of 
the  breath,  and  to  relieve  nephritic  disorders,  colics, 
&c,  although  now  neclected. 

Gramia.    The  sordes  of  the  eyes. 

GRAMMATITE.    See  Tremulite. 

Gra'mmk.     (From  yaauuv,  a  line  :  so  called  from  its 
■  ;  earance.)    The  iris  of  the  eye. 

Granadi'li.a.      (Diminutive  of  granado,  a  pome- 
granate, Spanish  :  so  called  because  at  the  top  ol  the 
fl  .v>er  there  are  points,  like  the  grains 
nate.)    The  passion-flower,  the  fruit  of  which  is  said 
to  possess  refrigerating  qualitiet. 
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GRANATITE.     See  Grenatite. 

Granvtri'stum.    A  bile  or  carbuncle. 

GR  WATl'M  (From  granum,  a  grain,  because  H 
is  lull  of  seed.)  The  pomegranate.  Bee  Punica  gra- 
■natum.  . 

Granpe'bal*.  (Quod  m  grandionbus  estate  nat 
cantor,  because  thej  appear  In  those  who  are  advanced 
in  years.)     The  hairs  under  the  arm-pits. 

Grandinosum  os.    The  os  cuboidcs. 

GRA'NDO.  (Grando, init.f.  Quod  simihtudmem 
granorum  habeat,  because  it  is  in  shape  and  size  like 
a  gram  of  seed.) 

"■•  ,,ail-  .. 

2.  A  moveable  tumour  on  the  margin  of  the  eyelid 

is  so  called,  from  its  likeness  to  a  hail-stone. 

GRANITE.  A  compound  rock  consisting  of  quartz, 
felspar,  and  mica,  each  crystallized,  and  cohering  by 
mutual  affinity  without  any  basis  or  cement. 

<;K.\M'LA'TION.  (Granulatio ;  from  granum, 
a  grain.)  T.  In  surgery:  The  little  grainlike  fleshy 
bodies  which  form  on  the  surfaces  of  ulcers  and  sup- 
purating wounds,  and  serve  both  for  filling  up  the  cavi- 
ties, and  bringing  nearer  together  and  uniting  their 
sides,  are  called  granulations. 

Nature  is  supposed  to  be  active  in  bringing  parts  aa 
nearly  as  possible  to  their  original  state,,  whose  dispo- 
sition, action,  and  structure,  have  been  altered  by  acci- 
dent, or  disease ;  and  after  having,  in  her  operations 
for  this  purpose,  formed  pus,  she  immediately  sets 
about  forming  a  new  matter  upon  surfaces,  in  which 
l  here  has  been  a  breach  of  continuity.  This  process 
is  called  granulating  or  incarnation ;  and  the  sub- 
stance formed  is  called  granulations.  The  colour  of 
healthy  granulations  is  a  deep  florid  red.  When  livid, 
they  are  unhealthy,  and  have  only  a  languid  circula- 
tion. Healthy  granulations,  on  an  exposed  or  flat 
surface,  rise  nearly  even  with  the  surface  of  the  sur- 
rounding skin,  and*  often  a  little  higher;  but  when  they 
exceed  this,  and  take  on  a  growing  disposition,  they  are 
unhealthy,  become  soft,  spongy,  and  without  any  dis- 
position to  form  skin.  Healthy  granulations  are 
always  prone  to  unite  to  each  other,  so  as  to  be  the 
means  of  uniting  parts. 

2.  In  chemistry :  The  method  of  dividing  metallic 
substances  Into  grains  or  small  particles,  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  combination  with  other  substances,  and 
sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  readily  subdividing  them 
by  weight, 

GRANULATUS.  Granulated.  Applied  to  ulcers 
and  to  pans  of  plants.  A  root  is  so  called  which  is 
jointed  ;  as  that  of  the  Oxalis  acctocclla. 

GRA'NUM.     (Granum,  i.  n.)     A  grain  or  kernel. 

Granum  cnidium.    See  Daphne  meiereum. 

Granum  infectorivm.    Kermes berries. 

GRA"«nj»M  kermes.     Kermes  berries. 

Gkani'u  moschi.     See  Hibiscus  abclmoschus 

Granum  parjSui.    See  Amomum. 

Granum  reoium.     The  castor-oil  seed. 

Granum  tiolu.    See  Oroton  tiglium. 

Granum  tinctorus.     Kermis  berries. 

GRAPHIC  ORE.    An  ore  of  tellurium. 

GRAPHIOI'DES.  (From  ypa^ic,  a  pencil,  and 
£«"o?,  a  form.)  1.  The  stylifoim  process  of  the  os 
temporis. 

2.  A  process  of  the  ulna. 

3.  The  digaslricus  was  formerly  so  called  from  its 
supposed  origin  from  the  above-mentioned  process  of 
the  temporal  bone 

GRAPHITE.  Rhomboidal  graphite  of  Jameson,  or 
plumbago,  or  black-lead,  of  which  he  gives  two  sub- 
species, the  scaly  and  compact. 

Gra'ssa.    Borax. 

GRATI'OLA.  (Diminutive  of  gratia,  so  named 
from  i's  supposed  admirable  qualities.)     Hyssop. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan 
system.     Class,  Diandria :  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  hedge-hyssoD 
Bee  Gratiola  officinalis.  v' 

Gratiola  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  hedge-hyssop.  Digitalis  minima  ;  Gratia  dci  • 
Gratwla  centauriadrs.  This  exotic  plant,  the  Gra'- 
l'"l"  ;— fains  laneiolutis,  serratis,  flnribus  peduncu- 
litis, ol  Lmmcus,  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Eurone  • 
•  1  in  our  gardens,  The  leaves  have  a  nau- 
seous bitter  taste, bul  no  remarkable  smell  ■  they  puree 
and  vomit  briskly  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  of  the 
dry  heih,  or  of  a  drachm  infused  in  wine  or  w  atci 
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This  plant,  in  small  doses,  has  been  commonly  em- 
ployed ad  a  cathartic  and  diuretic  in  hydropical  dis- 
eases; and  instances  of  its  good  affects  in  ascites  and 
anasarca  are  recorded  by  many  respectable  practi- 
tioners. Gesner  and  Bergius  found  a  scruple  of  the 
powder  a  sufficient  du.se,  as  in  this  quantity  it  fre- 
quently excited  nausea  or  vomiting;  others  have  given 
it  to  halt  a  drachm,  two  scruples,  a  drachm,  and  even 
more. 

i  An  extract  of  the  root  of  tiiis  plant  is  said  to  be 
more  efficacious  than  the  plant  itself,  and  exhibited  in 
the  dose  oi  half  a  drachm,  or  drachm,  in  dysenteries, 
produces  the  best  effect.  We  are  also  told  by  Kostr- 
r.evvski  that  in  the  hospitals  at  Vienna,  three  maniacal 
patients  were  perfectly  recovered  by  its  use;  and  in 
the  most  confirmed  cases  of  lues  venerea,  it  effected  a 
complete  cure;  it  usually  acted  by  increasing  the  uri- 
nary, cutaneous,  or  salivary  discharges. 

GRAVE'DO.     (From  gravis,  heavy.)     A  catarrh, 
or  cold,  with  a  sense  of  heaviness  in  the  head. 
GRAVEL.    See  Calculus. 

[Gravei,  root.    See  Eupatorium  purpureum.    A] 

GRAVITY.      A  term  used  by  physical  writers  to 

denote  the  cause  by  which  all  bodies  move  toward 

each  other,  unless  prevented  by  some  other  force  or 

obstacle. 

Gravity,  specific.  The  density  of  the  matter  of 
which  any  body  is  composed,  compared  to  the  destiny 
of  another  body,  assumed  as  the  standard.  Tins 
standard  is  pure  distilled  water,  at  the  temperature  of 
60°  F.  To  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid,  we 
weigh  it,  first  in  air,  and  then  in  water.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  loses  of  its  weight  a  quantity  precisely  equal  to 
the  weight  of  its  own  bulk  of  water  ;  and  hence,  by 
comparing  this  weight,  with  its  total  weight,  we  find 
ils  specific  gravity.  ~  The  rule,  therefore,  is,  Divide  the 
total  Weight  by  Hie  Ins.*  of  weight  in  water,  the  quo- 
tient is  the  specific  gravity.  If  it  be  a  liquid  or  a  gas. 
we  weigh  it  in  a  t'lass  or  other  vessel  of  known  capa- 
city ;  and  dividing  that  weight  by  the  weight  of  the 
same  bulk  of  water,  the  quotient  is,  as  before,  the  spe- 
cific gravity. 

["  GREEN,  Thomas.  The  family  of  Green  has 
mndo  itself  remarkable,  in  the  medical  profession,  by 
ils  humble  and  singular  origin.  The  subject  of  this 
the  medical  ancestor  of  the  family,  was  born 
in  Maiden,  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Leices- 
ter, county  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  He  received 
hi  fust  medical  impressions,  and  impulse,  from  a 
book,  given  him  by  a  surgeon  of  a  British  ship,  who 
resided  a  few  months  at  iiis  father's,  and  took  an  in- 
terest in  his  vigorous  and  opening  intellect  Hisoutfit, 
for  the  wilderness,  consisted  of  his  gun,  his  axe,  his 
book,  his  sack,  and  his  cow.  His  first  habitation  was 
built  by  nature,  its  roof  composed  of  a  shelving  rock. 
Here  he  passed  the  night  in  sound  repose,  alter  the 
labour  of  the  day,  in  felling  and  clearing  the  forest. 
.Soon  after  he  began  his  settlement,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  fever.  Foreseeing  the  difficulties  which  must 
attend  his  situation,  without  a  friendly  hand  to  admi- 
nister even  the  scanty  necessaries  of  life,  he  had  the 
precaution  to  tie  a  young  calf  to  his  cabin,  formed 
under  the  rock.  By  this  stratagem  he  was  enabled  to 
obtain  sustenance  from  the  cow,  as  often  as  she  re- 
turned to  give  nourishment  to  her  young.  In  this  man- 
lier he  derived  his  support  for  soma  weeks.  By  the 
aid  of  his  book,  and  the  know  ledge  of  simples,  a  profi- 
ciency in  which  he  early  acquired  by  an  intercourse 
Willi  the  Indians,  he  was  soon  enabled  1. 1 
successfully  for  the  simple  maladies  of  his  fellow  set- 
tlers. By  practice,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  as 
\v  ell  as  from  choice,  he  at  quired  theory  anil  skill,  and 
soon  rose  to  great  reputation.  Thus,  from  fortuitous 
circumstances,  and  an  humble  beginning,  tlie  name  of 
G  ecu  has  attained. i,s  present  eminence  in  the  medical 
profession  "—Tkach.  Mid.  Biog.    A.] 

["GREEN,  Dr.  John,  (senior,)  son  of  the  above 
mentioned,  was  bom  at  Leicester,  in  the  year  1736. 
By  the  aid  of  his  father,  he  early  became  a  physician, 
ami  settled  at  Worcester.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Bi  igadiei  Haggles,  of  llardwick,  and  became  the  father 
of  a  large  family.  Not  satisfied,  as  too  many  are, 
wiih  the  limited  means  of  knowledge  which  necessa- 
rily fell  to  his  lot  lie  afforded  his  children  the  best  edu- 
cation m  bis  power.  He  was  extensively  employed, 
and  distinguished  himself  for  his  tenderness  and  fide- 
lity.   He  inherited  n  taste  and  skill  in  botanv,  with 
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his  profession,  from  his  father.  In  his  garden  were  to 
t,u.Vn,:  uscful  Plal"> tne  healing  herb,  and  the 
graieiul  truit;  which  either  his  humanity  bestowed 
on  the  sick,  or  his  hospitality  on  his  friends.  He  died, 
November  29th,  1799,  aged  63  years.- Thach.  Med. 
Bwg.     A.]  ' 

["GREEN,  Dr.  John,  (junior,)  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  A.  D.  17U3.  Descended  from  an- 
cestors who  made  the  art  of  healing  their  studv,  Dr. 
Green  was  easily  initiated  in  the  school  of  physic;  and, 
from  his  childhood,  the  natural  bias  of  his  mind  led 
him  to  that  profession,  which,  through  life,  was  the 
sole  object  of  his  ardent  pursuit.  To  be  distinguished 
as  a  physician,  was  not  his  chief  incentive.  To  as- 
suage the  sufferings  of  humanity,  by  his  skill,  was  a 
higher  motive  of  his  benevolent  mind.  Every  duty 
was  performed  with  delicacy  and  tenderness.  With 
these  propensities,  aided  by  a  strong,  inquisitive,  and 
discriminating  mind,  he  attained  to  a  pre-eminent  rank 
among  tiie  physicians  and  surgeons  of  our  country. 
To  this  sentiment  of  his  worth,  correctly  derived  from 
witnessing  his  practice  on  others,  a  more  feeling  tribute 
is  added  by  those  who  have  experienced  his  skill ;  for 
so  mild  was  his  deportment,  so  soothing  were  his 
manners,  and  so  indefatigable  was  his  attention,  that 
he  gained  the  unbounded  confidence  of  his  patients, 
and  the  cure  was  in  a  good  measure  performed  before 
medicine  was  administered.  To  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Green,  the  idea,  that  "some  men 
are  born  physicians,"  was  not  absurd;  for  he  not 
only  possessed  an  innate  mental  fitness  for  the  profes 
sion,  but  was  constitutionally  formed  to  bear  its  fa- 
tigues and  privations.  Few  men,  of  his  age,  have 
bad  such  extensive  practice,  or  endured  a  greater  va 
liety  of  fatigue,  or  have  been  so  often  deprived  of 
stated  rest  and  refreshment.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  in  all  the  variety  of  duty,  incident  to  his  calling, 
lie  was  never  known  to  yield  to  the  well-intended 
proffer  of  that  kind  of  momentary  refreshment,  so 
ready  at  command,  and  so  often  successfully  prosed 
upon  the  wean-,  exhausted,  and  incautious  physician. 
"The  firmness  and  equanimity  of  his  mind,  which 
were  conspicuous  in  all  the  exigencies  of  life,  forsook 
him  not  in  death.  With  Christian  resignation,  he  "set 
Ms  house  in  order,"  knowing  lie  "  must  die  and  not 
lire"  In  perfect  possession  of  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties, with  a  mind  calm  and  collected,  he  spent  the  last 
moments  of  life  performing  its  last  duties,  with  the 
sublime  feelings  of  a  philosopher  and  Christian.  And 
when,  by  an  examination  of  his  pulse,  he  found  the 
cold  hand  of  death  pressing  hard  upon  him,  he  bade  u 
calm  adieu  to  his  attending  physicians,  whom  ho 
wished  should  be  the  sole  witnesses  of  nature's  last 
conflict.  Placing  himself  in  the  most  favourable  posr 
lure  for  an  easy  exit,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  his  for- 
titude would  save  his  afflicted  family  and  friends  from 
the  distress  of  hearing  a  dying  groan.  His  hope  was 
accomplished!  He  died,  August  11th,  1808,  aged  45 
years.  At  his  request,  his  body  was  examined.  The 
cause  of  death  was  found  in  the  enlargement,  and 
consequent  flaccidity,  of  the  aorta." — T/tacher's  Med. 
Biog.    A.I 

GREEN  EARTH.     Mountain  green.     A  mineral 
of  a  celandine  green  colour,  found  in  Saxony,  Verona, 
and  Hungary. 
GREEN  SICKNESS.    See  Cldorosis. 
Gnen  ritrml.    Sulphate  of  iron. 
GREENSTONE.     A  rock  of  the  trap  formation, 
consisting  of  a  bornblend,  and  felspar,  both  in  the 
state  of  grains  or  small  crystals.    See  Diabase. 

GREGORY,  John,  was  born  in  1725,  his  father 
being  professor  of  medicine  at  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen :  after  studying  under  whom,  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, Leyden,  and  Paris.  At  the  age  of  20,  he  was 
elected  professor  of  philosophy  at  Aberdeen,  and  was 
made  doctor  of  medicine.  In  the  year  175b  he  was 
ehosen  professor  of  medicine  on  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther .lames,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  that  chair. 
But  about  nine  years  alter  he  went  to  Edinburgh;  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine 
there,  Dr.  Rutherford  having  resigned  in  his  favour. 
The  year  following,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  White,  he  was 
nominated  first  pllj  sician  to  the  kirn:  for  Scotland.  He 
also  enjoyed  very  extensive  practice,  prior  to  his  death 
in  1773.  He  published,  in  1765, "  A  Comparative  View 
of  the  State  and  Families  of  Man  with  those  of  the 
Animal  World,"  which  contains  many  just  and  origi- 
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nal  remarks,  and  was  very  favouraDly  received.  Five 
years  after  his  "Observations  on  the  Duties  and  Of- 
fices of  a  Physician,  &c,"  given  hi  his  birrndurton 

ide] 
duced  him  to  print  them  in  a  more  correct  form.  The 
work  has  been  greatly  admired.  His  last  publication, 
"  Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  "  was  intended 
as  a  syllabus  to  his  lectures ;  but  he  did  not  live  to 
complete  it. 

GEENATITE.    Prismatoidal  garnet. 

Gressu'ra.  (From  gradior,  to  proceed.)  The  pe- 
rimeum  which  goes  from  the  pudendum  to  the  anus. 

GREW,  Nehbmiah,  was  bom  at  Coventry  ;  where, 
after  graduating  at  some  foreign  university,  he  settled 
in  practice.  He  there  formed  the  idea  of  studying  the 
anatomy  of  plants.  His  first  essay  on  this  subject  was 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1070,  and  met 
with  great  approbation:  whence  he  was  induced  K> 
settle  in  London,  and  two  years  alter  became  a  fellow 
of  that  society;  of  which  he  was  also  at  one  period 
secretary.  In  1680  he  was  made  an  honorary  fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  is  said  to  have  at- 
tained considerable  practice,  and  died  in  1711.  His 
"Anatomy  of  Vegetable  Roots  and  Trunks,"  is  a  larg( 
collection  of  original  and  useful  facts;  though  Ins 
theories  have  been  invalidated  by  subsequent  disco 
veries.  He  had  no  correct  ideas  of  the  propulsion  or 
direction  of  the  sap ;  but  he  was  one  of  the  first 
who  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  sexes  of  plains  ;  nor 
did  even  the  principles  of  methodical  arrangemenl 
entirely  escape  his  notice.  In  1681,  he  published  a  de- 
scriptive catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety; to  which  were  added  some  lectures  on  the  com- 
parative anatomy  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
Another  publication  was  entitled  "  Cosmographia  Sa- 
cra, or  a  Discourse  of  the  Universe ;  as  it  is  the  Crea- 
ture and  Kingdom  of  God."  His  works  were  soon 
translated  into"  French  and  Latin  ;  but  the  latter  very 
incorrectly 

GREYWACKE.  A  mountain  formation,  consist- 
ing of  two  similar  rocks,  which  alternate  with,  and 
pass  into  each  other,  called  greywacke,  and  grey  vvacke- 
slate. 

GR1AS.  (A  name  mentioned  by  Apuleius.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Polyandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Grias  cauliflora.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  anchovy  pear.  The  in- 
habitants of  Jamaica  esteem  it  as  a  pleasant  and  cool- 
ing fruit 

Grie'lum.  A  name  formerly  applied  to  parsley  and 
smallage. 

Gripho'menos.  (From  ypi0oc,  a  net;  because  it 
surrounds  the  body  as  with  a  net.;  Applied  to  pains 
which  surround  the  body  at  the  loins. 

GROMWELL.     See  I.ilhospermum. 

GROSSULARE.  A  mineral  of  an  asparagus-green 
colour,  of  the  garnet  genua 

GROSSULA'RIA.  (Diminutive oi  grossns,  an  un- 
ripe rig;  so  rained  because  its  fruit  resembles  an  unripe 
fig.)     The  gooseberry,  or  gooseberry-bush.    See  Hibes. 

Grotto  del  cane.  (The  Italian  for  the  dogs' 
grotto.)  A  grotto  near  Naples,  in  which  dogs  are  suf- 
focated. The  carbonic  acid  gas  rises  about  eighteen 
inches.  A  man  therefore  Is  not  affected,  but  a  don 
forcibly  held  in,  or  that  cannot  rise  above  it,  is  soon 
killed,  unless  taken  out.  He  is  recovered  by  plunging 
him  in  an  adjoining  lake. 

Ground  ivf.     See  Glecoma  hedcracea. 

Ground  liverwort.     See  J.tclun  caninus. 

Ground  nut.    See  Bunium  bulbocustanum. 

Ground.-phie-     See  Teucrium  clwmmpitys. 

GROUNDSEL.    See  Senecio  vulgaris. 

GRUIN\LES.  (From  gnu,  a  crane.)  J  he  name 
of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnaius's  Fragments  ol  a 
Natural  Method,  consisting  of  geranium,  or  crane  s- 
bill  genus  principally. 

G  RU'TUM.  A  hard,  white  tubercle  of  the  skin,  re- 
semhling  in  size  and  appearance  a  millet  seed. 

GRYLLUS     The  name  of  an  extensive 
insects,  including  the  grasshoppers,  and  the  locust  of 
the  Pcriptn i'P^ 

GRv....rS  vKRRttcivoRUS.    The  wart-eat. 
hopper,    it  has  sreeu  wines,  spotted  with  brown,  and 
is  caught  by  the  common  people  in  S»<  den  to  octroy 
warts,  which  they  do,  by  biting  off  the  excrescence  ana 
discharging  a  corrosive  liquor  on  the  wound. 
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GRYPHO'SIS.  (From  ypuwow,  to  Incurvate.)  A 
disease  of  the  nails,  which  turn  inwards,  and  irritate 
the  soft  pans  below. 

Gl  \|  Al'IM.  (From  the  Spanish  Guayaenn, 
Which  i-  formed  from  the  Indian  Hoaiacuvi.)  J.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna;aii  system. 
Class,  Vecandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  ot  the  ofhcinal  guaia- 
cum.    See  (/uuiacvm  officinale. 

Gitaiac-um  officinale.  This  tree,  Guaiacum— 
foliis  bijugis,  obtusis  of  Linnams,  is  a  native  of  the 
West  [ndian  islands.  The  wood,  gum,  bark,  fruit, 
and  even  the  flowers,  have  been  found  t<>  possess  niedi 
cinal  qualities.  The  wood,  which  is  called  (, 
■Imcriainum  ;  Lignum  vita;;  Lignum  sanctum  ,  Lig- 
num l„  n<  dictum;  Palus  sanctus.  is  brought  principally 
from  Jamaica,  in  large  pieces  r>f  four  or  fae  hundred 
weight  each,  and  from  its  hardness  and  beaut 
for  various  articles  of  turnery-ware.  It  scarcely  dis- 
covers any  smell,  unless  heated,  or  while  rasping,  in 
which  circumstances  it  yields  a  light  aromatic  one: 
chewed,  it  impresses  a  slight  acrimony,  biting  the 
palate  and  fauces.     The  gum,  or  rather  resin,  is  ob- 

wounding  the  bark  in  different  pat  i 
body  of  the  tree,  or  by  what  has  been  called  jagging. 
It  exudes  copiously  from  the  wounds,  though  gradu- 
ally; and  when  a  quantity  is  found  accumulated  upon 
the  several  wounded  trees,  hardened  by  exposure  to 
t lie  sun,  it  is  gathered  and  packed  up  in  small  kegs  lor 
exportation:  it  is  of  a  friable  lexture,  of  a  di 
ish  colour,  and  sometimes  of  a  reddish  hue ;  it  has  a 
pungent  acrid  taste,  but  little  or  no  smell,  unless  heat- 
ed. The  bark  contains  less  resinous  matter  than  the 
wood,  and  is  consequently  a  less  powerful  medicine, 
though  in  a  recent  state  it  is  strongly  cathartic.  "  The 
fruit"  says  a  late  author,  "is  purgative,  and,  for 
medicinal  use,  far  excels  the  bark.  A  decoction  of  it 
lias  been  known  to  cure  the  venereal  disease,  and  even 
the  yaws  in  its  advanced  stage,  without  the  use  of 
mercury."  The  flowers,  or  blossoms,  are  laxative, 
and  in  Jamaica  are  commonly  given  to  the  children  in 
the  form  of  syrup.  It  is  only  the  wood  and  resin  of 
guaiacum  which  are  now  in  general  medicinal  use  in 
Europe;  and  as  the  efficacy  of  the  former  is  supposed 
to  lie  derived  merely  from  the  quantity  of  resinous 
matter  which  it  contains,  they  may  be  considered  In- 
discriminately as  thi!  same  medicine.  Guaiacum  was 
first  introduced  into  the  materia  medica  soon  after  the 
discovery  of  America;  and  previous  to  the  use  of 
mercury  in  the  lues  venerea,  it  was  the  principal  reme- 
dy employed  in  the  cure  of  that  disease:  its  great  suc- 
cess brought  it  into  such  repute,  that  it  is  said  to  have 
been  sold  for  seven  gold  crowns  a  pound :  hut  notwith- 
standing the  very  numerous  testimonies  in  its  favour, 
it  often  failed  in  curing  the  patient,  and  was  at  length 
entirely  superseded  by  mercury  ;  and  though  it  lie  still 
occasionally  employed  in  syphilis,  it  is  rather  wilh  a 
view  to  correct  other  diseases  in  tiie  habit,  than  for  its 
an  anti-venereal.  It  is  now  more  generally 
employed  for  its  virtues  in  curing  gouty  and  rheumatic 
pains,  and  some  cutaneous  diseases.  Dr.  WoodWIle 
and  others  frequently  conjoined  if  with  mercury  and 
soap,  and  in  some  cases  with  bark  or  steel,  and  found 
it  eminently  useful  as  an  alterative.  In  the  pharma- 
copoeia it  is  directed  in  the  form  of  mixture  and  tinc- 
ture :  the  latter  is  ordered  to  be  prepared  in  two  ways, 
vit.  With  rectified  spirit,  and  the  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia.  Of  these  latter  compounds,  the  dose  may 
be  from  two  scruples  to  two  drachms  ;  the  gum  i-  g.  mo- 
rally given  from  six  grains  to  twenty,  or  even  more,  for 
a  dose,  either  in  pills  or  in  a  fluid  form,  by  means  of 
mucilage  or  the  yelk  of  an  egg.  The  decoctutn  ligno- 
iiiiii  (I'harm.  Edinb.)  of  which  guaiacum  is  the  chief 
ingredient,  is  commonly  faken  in  the  quantity  of  a 
pint  a  day. 

As  many  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  contended 
that  guaiacum  was  a  true  specific  for  the  venereal  dis- 
ease, and  the  celebrated  Boerhaave  maintained  the 
same  opinion,  the  following  observations  are  inserted' 
Mr.  Pearson  mentions,  that  when  he  was  first  intrust- 
ed with  the  care  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  1781,  Mr.  firom- 
field  and  Mr.  Williams  were  in  the  habit  of  reposing 
great  confidence  In  the  efficacy  of  a  decoction  ol 
cum  wood.     This  was  adinini-  ,   patients 

as  had  ai:  d  iiie  usual  quantity  of  mer- 

cui)  ;  but  who  complained  of  nocturnal  pains,  or  had 
gummata,  nodes,  ozjuna,  and  other  effects  of  the  vene- 
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real  virus,  connected  with  secondary  symptoms,  as  did 
not  yield  To  a  course  of  mercurial  frictions.  The  diet 
consisted  of  raisins,  and  hard  biscuit;  from  two  to 
four  pints  of  the  decoction  were  taken  every  day  ;  the 
hot  bath  wag  used  twice  a  week  ;  and  a  dose  of  anti- 
BlOniaJ  wine  and  laudanum,  or  Dover's  powder,  was 
commonly  taken  every  evening.  Constant  confine- 
ment to  bed  was  not  deemed  necessary  ;  neither  was 
■exposure  to  the  vapour  of  burning  spirit,  with  a  view 
of  exciting  perspiration,  often  practised;  as  only  a 
moist  state  of  the  skin  was  desired.  This  treatment 
was  sometimes  of  singular  advantage  to  those  whose 
health  had  sustained  injury  from  the  disease,  long  con- 
finement, and  mercury.  The  strength  increased  ;  bad 
ulcers  healed  ;  exfoliations  were  completed  ;  and  these 
anomalous  symptoms  which  would  have  been  exas- 
perated by  mercury,  soon  yielded  to  guuiacum. 

Besides  such  cases,  iir  which  the  good  eliects  of 
guaiacutn  made  it  be  erroneously  regarded  as  a  specific 
for  the  lues  venerea,  the  medicine  was  also  formerly 
given,  by  some,  on  the  first  attack  of  the  venereal  dis 
ease.  The  disorder  being  thus  benefited,  a  radical 
cure  was  considered  to  be  accomplished:  and  though 
frequent  relapses  followed,  yet,  as  these  partly  yielded 
to  lite  same  remedy,  its  reputation  was  still  kept  up 
Many  diseases  also,  which  got  well,  were  probably 
not  venereal  eases.  Pearson  seems  to  allow,  that  in 
syphilitic  affections,  it  may  indeed  operate  like  a  true 
antidote,  suspending,  for  a  time,  the  progress  of  certain 
venereal  symptoms,  and  removing  other  appearances 
altogether;  but  he  observes  that  experience  has  evinced, 
that  the  unsubdued  virus  yet  remains  active  in  the 
constitution. 

Pearson  has  found  guaiacutn  of  little  use  in  pains 
of  the  bones,  except  when  it  proved  sudorific  ;  leu  that 
it  was  then  inferior  to  antimony  or  volatile  alkali: 
When  the  constitution  has  been  impaired  by  mercury 
and  long  confinement,  and  there  is  a  thickened  state 
of  the  ligaments,  or  periosteum,  or  foul  ulcers  still  re- 
maining, Pearson  says,  these  effects  will  often  subside 
during  the  exhibition  of  the  decoction;  and  it  will 
often  suspend,  for  a  short  lime,  the  progress  of  certain 
secondary  symptoms  of  the  lues  venera;  for  instance, 
ulcers  of  the  tonsils,  venereal  eruptions,  and  even 
nodes.  Pearson,  however,  never  knew  one  instance 
in  which  guaiacutn  eradicated  the  virus;  and  he  con- 
tends, that  its  being  conjoined  with  mercury  neither 
increases  the  virtue  of  this  mineral,  lessens  its  bad 
effects,  nor  diminishes  the  necessity  of  gi\  nig  a  certain 
quantity  of  it.  Pearson  remarks  that  he  has  seen 
guai  ac  urn  produce  good  eliects  in  many  patients,  having 
cutaneous  diseases,  the  ozuma,  and  scrofulous  affec- 
tions of  ihe  membranes  and  liqau- 

GUILANDINA.  (Named  after  Guilandus,  a  Prus- 
sian, who  travelled  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
Greece,  and  succeeded  Fallopius  in  Ihe  botanical  chair 
at  Padua.  He  died  in  1589.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.     Class,  Decandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Cuilandina  itoxuie.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant,  the  fruit  of  which  is  called  Bonduch  indoram. 
Molucca  or  bezoar  nut.  It  possesses  warm,  bitter,  and 
carminative  virtues. 

Guilandina  iMoringa.  This  plant,  Guilandina — 
inermis,foliis  silbvinnatis,  joliolu  inferioribus  terna- 
tis  of  Linna:us,  affords  the  ben-nut  and  the  lignum 
nephriticum. 

I.  Ben  nux  ;  Olans  ungucntaria  ;  Balanus  myrep- 
sica;  Coatis.  The  oily  acorn,  or  ben-nut.  A  whitish 
nut,  about  the  size  of  a  small  filbcrd,  of  a  roundish 
triangular  shape,  including  a  kernel  of  the  same  figure, 
covered  with  a  white  skin.  They  were  formerly  em- 
ployed to  remove  obstructions  of  the  prima;  vie.  The 
oil  afforded  by  simple  pressure,  is  remarkable  for  its 
not  growing  rancid  in  Keeping,  or,  at  lea^t,  not  until 
it  has  stood  for  a  number  of  years;  and  on  this  ac- 
count, it  is  used  in  extricating  the  aromatic  principles 
of  such  odoriferous  flowers  as  yield  little  or  no  essen- 
tial oil  in  distillation.  The  uualtcrability  of  this  oil 
would  render  ii  the  most  valuable  substance  force- 
rates,  or  liniments,  were  it  sufficiently  coin  nop  It  is 
actually  employed  for  this  purpose  in  many  pans  of 
Italy. 

ii.  Lignum  nephriticum.  Nephritic  wood.  It  is 
brought  from  America  in  large,  compact,  ponderous 
pieces,  without  knots,  the  outer  part  of  a  whitish,  or 
pale  yellowish  colour,  the  inner  of  a  dark  brown  or 
red.   When  rasped,  it  gives  out  a  faint  aromatic  smell. 
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It  Is  never  used  medicinally  in  this  country,  but  stands 
high  in  reputation  abroad,  against  difficulties  of  making 
urine,  nephritic  complaints,  and  most  disorders  of  the 
kidnevs  and  urinary  passages. 

Gl  UVEA  PEPPER,     bee  Capsicum  annuum. 

Guinea-worm.     See  JWcdinensis  vena. 

GUINTERIUS.John,  was  born  in  1487,  at  Ander- 
nach,  in  Germany.  He  was  of  obscure  birth,  and  his 
real  name  was  said  to  have  been  Winther.  He  showed 
very  early  a  great  zeal  for  knowledge,  and  at  the  age 
of  12  went  to  Utrecht  to  study  ;  but  he  had  to  struggle 
with  greai  hardships,  supported  partly  by  his  own  in- 
dustry, partly  by  the  bounty  of  those  whocommiserated 
his  situation.  At  length,  having  given  striking  proofs 
of  his  talents,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  at 
But  liis  ineli  atton  being  to  medicine,  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1525  ;  where  hi.  was  made  doctor  five 
years  after.  He  was  appointed  physician  to  the  king, 
and  practised  there  during  several  y^ars;  giving  also 
lectures  on  anatomy.  His  reputation  had  reached  the 
north  of  Europe ;  and  he  received  the  most  advanta- 
geous oilers  to  repair  to  the  court  of  Denmark.  But 
in  1537  he  was  compelled  by  the  religious  disturbances 
to  retire  into  Germany.  At  Strasburgh  he  was  received 
with  honour  by  the  magistrates,  and  had  a  chair  as- 
signed him  by  the  facility  ;  he  also  practised  very 
extensively  and  successfully;  and  at  length  letters  of 
nobility  were  conferred  upon  him  by  the  emperor.  He 
lived,  however,  only  twelve  years  to  enjoy  these 
honours,  having  died  in  1574.  His  works  are  nume- 
rous, consisting  partly  of  translations  of  the  best 
ancient  physicians,  but  principally  of  commentaries 
and  illustrations  of  them. 

GUM.  l.Gummi.  The  mucilage  of  vegetables.  It 
is  usually  transparent,  more  or  less  brittle  when  dry, 
though  difficultly  pulvcrable  ;  of  an  insipid,  or  slightly 
saccharine  taste ;  soluble  in,  or  capable  of  combining 
with,  water  in  all  proportions,  to  which  it  gives  a 
gluey  adhesive  consistence,  in  proportion  as  its  quan- 
tity is  greater.  It  is  separable,  or  congulates  by  the 
action  of  weak  acids;  it  is  insoluble  in  alkohol,  and  in 
oil ;  and  capableof  the  acid  fermentation,  when  diluted 
with  water.  The  destructive  action  of  fire  causes  it 
to  emit  much  carbonic  acid,  and  converts  it  into  coal 
without  exhibiting  any  flame.  Distidation  affords 
water,  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  oil,  a  small  quantity 
of  ammonia,  and  much  coal. 

These  are  the  leading  properties  of  gums,  rightly  so 
called,  but  He  inaccurate  custom  of  former  times  ap- 
plied the  term  gum  to  all  concrete  vegetable  juices,  so 
that  in  common  we  hear  of  gum  copal,  gum  sandarach, 
and  other  gums,  which  are  either  pare  resins,  or  mix- 
tures ol  resins  with  the  vegetable  mucilage. 

The  principal  gums  are,  1.  The  common  gums,  ob- 
tained from  the  plum,  the  peach,  the  cherry-tree,  &c. 
2.  Gum  Arabic,  which  flows  naturally  from  the  acacia 
in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  elsewhere.  This  forms  a  clear 
transparent  mucilage  with  water.  3.  Gum  Seneca,  or 
Senegal.  It  does  not  greatly  differ  from  gum  Arabic: 
the  pieces  are  larger  and  clearer  ;  and  it  seems  to  com- 
municate a  higher  degree  of  the  adhesive  quality  to 
water.  It  is  much  used  by  calico-printers  and  others. 
The  first  sort  of  gums  are  frequently  sold  by  this  name, 
but  may  be  known  by  their  darker  colour.  4.  Gum 
adragant,  or  tragacanth.  It  is  obtained  from  a  small 
plant,  a  species  of  astragalus,  growing  in  Syria,  and 
in  parts.  It  comes  to  us  in  small  white  con- 
torted pieces,  resembling  worms.  It  is  usually  dearer 
than  other  gums,  and  forms  a  thicker  jelly  with  water. 

Willis  has  found,  that  the  root  of  the  common  blue- 
bell, Hyacivthiis  non  scriptus,  dried  and  powdered, 
affords  a  mucilage  possessing  all  the  qualities  of  that 
from  L'lim  Arabic"  The  roots  of  the  vernal  squill,  white 
lily,  and  orchis,  equally  yield  mucilage.  Lord  Dun- 
donald  has  extracted  a  mucilage  also  from  lichens. 

Gums  treated  with  nitric  acid  afford  the  saclactic, 
malic,  and  oxalic  acids. 

II  Gingiva.  The  very  vascular  and  elastic  sub- 
stance that  covers  the  alveolar  arches  of  the  upper  and 
under  jaws,  and  embraces  the  necks  of  the  teeth. 

Gum  acucui.     See  .  •'.  -n      vera. 

Gum  arabic.     See  .Icacta  vera. 

Gum,  elastic.     See  Caoutchouc 

GUM-BILE.     See  Parulis. 

61  MM  A.  A  strumous  tumour  on  the  periosteum 
of  a  bone. 

GUMMI.    (Qummi,  n.  indulin.)    See  Git™. 
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GnMMl  acacie.     Pee  Ararin  vrra. 
Gummi  .ufNTinvuM.     See  Acacia  vera. 
Gummi  ARABICUM.     See  .  lea,  1,1  ,-ira. 

GUMMI  CARANN.i:.       E 

Gummi  uerasorum.  The  juices  which  exude  from 
the  bark  ol  cherry-trees.  It  is  very  similar  to  gum 
Arabic,  for  which  it  may  be  substituted. 

Gummi  chieou.  a  spurious  kind  of  gum  elemi,  but 
little  used.  ' 

Gummi  courbaril.  An  epithet  sometimes  applied 
to  the  juice  of  the  Hymentca  courbaril.    See  .Inane. 

Gummi  euphorbii.     See  Euphorbia. 

Gummi  galda.    See  Galda. 

Gummi  uambiense.     See  Kino. 

Gummi  guttjj.    See  Stalagmttis. 

Gummi  iiicderje.     See  Hedera  helix. 

Gummi  juniperinum.    See  Juniperus  communis. 

Gummi  kikekunemauo.     See  Kikekunemalo. 

Gummi  kino.     See  Kino. 

Gummi  lacca.     See  Lacca. 

Gummi  Lamac.    See  Acacia  vera. 

Gummi  lutea.     See  Botam/  Bay. 

Gummi  myrriia.    See  Myrrha. 

Gummi  rubrum  astringensqambiense.  See  Kino. 

Gummi  sagapenum.    See  Sagapenum. 

Gummi  scorpioms.     See  Acacia  vera. 

Gummi  senega.     See  Acacia  vera. 

Gummi  senegalense.     See  Mimosa  Senegal. 

Gummi  senica.     See  .Icacia  vera. 

Gummi  thebaicum.     See  Acacia  vera. 

GttMMI  tragacantii.<e.     See  Astragalus. 

GUM-RE'SIN.  Gummi  resina.  Gum-resins  are 
the  juices  of  plants  that  are  mixed  with  resin,  and  an 
extractive  matter,  which  has  been  taken  for  a  gum- 
my substance.  They  seldom  flow  naturally  from 
plants,  but  arc  mostly  extracted  by  incision  in  the  form 
of  white,  yellow,  or  red  fluids,  which  dry  more  or  less 
quickly.  Water,  spirit  of  wine,  wine,  or  vinegar,  dis 
solve  them  only  in  part  according  to  the  proportion 
they  contain  of  resin  or  extract.  Gum-resins  may  also 
be  formed  by  art,  by  digesting  the  parts  of  vegetables 
containing  the  gum-resin  in  diluted  nlkohol,  and  then 
evaporating  the  solution.  For  this  reason  most  tinc- 
tures contain  gum-resin.  The  principal  gum-resins 
employed  medicinally  are  aloes,  ammoniacuin,assafceti 
da,  galbanum,  cambogia,  guaiacum,  myrrha, olibanum, 
opoponax,  sagapenum,  sarcocolla,  scammonium,  and 
stvrav. 

GUNDELIA.  (The  name  given  by  Tournefort  in 
honour  of  his  companion  and  friend,  Andrew  Gundel- 
scheimer,  its  discoverer,  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,] 
A  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Syngcnesia ;  Order,  Poly- 
gamic segregata. 

Gundelia  tournifortii.  The  young  shoots  of 
this  plant  are  eaten  by  the  Indians  but  the  roots  are 
emetic. 

GU'TTA.  (Gutta,  m.  f.)  1.  A  drop.  Drops  are 
uncertain  forms  of  administering  medicines,  and 
should  never  be  trusted  to.  The  shape  of  the  bottle 
or  of  its  mouth,  from  whence  the  drops  fall,  as  well  as 
the  consistence  of  the  fluid,  occasion  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  quantity  administered.  See  Minimum. 

2.  A  name  of  apoplexy,  from  a  supposition  that  its 
cause  was  a  drop  of  blood  falling  from  the  brain  upon 
the  heart. 

Gutta  gamba.    See  Stalagmitis. 

Gtjtta  nigra.  The  black  drop,  occasionally  called 
the  Lancashire,  or  the  Cheshire  drop.  A  secret  pre- 
preparation  of  opium  said  to  be  more  active  than  the 
common  tincture,  and  supposed  to  be  less  injurious,  as 
seldom  followed  by  headache. 

Gutta  opaca.    A  name  for  the  cataract. 

'  Gutta  skrena.    (So  caUed  by  the  Arabians.)    See 
Amaurosis. 
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GtrrT.E  rosacea:.    Red  spots  upon  the  face  and 

OK. 

GUTTURAL.     Belonging  to  the  throat. 
Guttural  artery.  Tin-  superior  thyroldeal  artery. 
The  fnsi  branch  of  the  external  carotid. 

mnasticus  ;  from  yv/ivoc,  na- 
ked performed  by  naked  men  in  the  public  games.) 
This  term  is  applied  to  a  method  of  curing  dial 
exercise,  or  that  part  of  physic  which  treats  of  the 
rules  that  are  to  be  observed  in  all  sorts  of  exercises, 
for  the  preservation  of  health.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  one  Herodicus,  born  at  Sajymbra,  a 
city  of  Thrace  ;  or,  as  some  say,  at  Leutini,  in  Sicily. 
He  was  first  master  of  an  academy  where  young  gen- 
tlemen came  to  learn  warlike  and  manly  exercises; 
and  observing  them  to  be  very  healthful  on  that  ac- 
count, he  made  exercise  become  an  art  in  reference  to 
the  recovering  of  men  out  of  diseases,  as  well  as  pre- 
serving them  from  them,  and  called  it  Gymnastic, 
which  he  made  a  great  part  of  his  practice.  Hut  Hip- 
pocrates, who  was  Ins  scholar,  blames  him  sometimes 
for  his  excesses  with  this  view.  And  Plato  exclaims 
a»ainst  him  with  some  warmth,  for  enjoining  his 
patients  to  walk  from  Athens  to  Megara,  which  is 
about  25  miles,  and  to  come  home  on  foot  as  they  went, 
as  soon  as  ever  they  had  but  touched  the  walls  of  the 
city. 

GYMNOCARPI.  The  second  division  in  Persoon's 
arrangement  of  mushrooms,  such  as  bear  seeds  em- 
bedded In  an  appropriate,  dilated,  exposed  membrane, 
denominated  hymenium,  like  Helvetia,  in  which  that 
part  is  smooth  and  even  ;  boletus,  in  which  it  is  porous ; 
and  the  vast  genus  agaricus,  in  which  it  consists  of 
gills. 

GYMNOgFERMIA.  (From  yvuvos,  naked,  and 
airepua,  a  seed.)  The  name  of  an  order  of  the  class 
Diilynamia,  of  the  sexual  system  of  plants,  embracing 
such  as  have  added  to  the  didynamial  character,  four 
naked  seeds. 

Gyn*:'cia.     (From  yvvr/,  a  woman.)    The  menses, 
and  also  the  lochia. 
GYNjE'CIUM.     (From  yvvri,  a  woman.) 

1.  A  seraglio. 

2.  The  pudendum  mnliebre. 

3.  A  name  for  antimony. 
GYNECOMANIA.     (From  yyvrj,  a  woman,  and 

uavia,  madness.)  That  species  of  insanity  that  arises 
from  iove. 

Gyn.ecomy'stax.  (From  yvvq,  a  woman,  and 
u\j$to.\,  a  beard.)    The  hairs  on  the  female  pudendum. 

Gynjecoma'ston.  (From  yvvr),  a  woman,  and 
pas-oc,  a  breast.)  An  enormous  increase  of  the  breasts 
of  women. 

GYNANDRIA.  (From  yvvri,  a  woman,  and  avnp, 
a  man,  or  husband.)  The  name  of  a  class  in  the 
sexual  system  of  plants.  It  contains  those  hermaphro- 
dite flowers,  the  stamina  of  which  grow  upon  the  pistil, 
so  that  the  male  and  female  organs  are  united,  and  do 
not  stand  separate  as  in  other  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

GYPSATA.  (From  gypsum,  a  saline  body  consist- 
ingof  sulphuric  acid  and  lime.)  Dr.  Good  denominates 
a  sp<  Cies  of  purging  diarrhea  gypsata,  in  which  the 
digestions  are  liquid,  serous,  and  compounded  of  earth 
of  lime. 

GYPSUM.  A  genus  of  minerals,  composed  of  lime 
and  sulphuric  acid,  containing,  according  to  Jameson, 
two  species:  the  prismatic  and  the  axifrangible. 

1.  Prismatic  gypsum,  or  anhydrite,  has  five  sub-spe- 
cies :  sparry  anhydrite,  scaly  anhydrite,  fibrous  anhy- 
drite, convoluted  anhydrite,  compact  anhydrite.  See 
Anhyn, 

2.  Axifrangible  gypsum  contains  six  sub-species : 
sparry  gypsum,  foliated,  compact,  fibrous,  scaly  foliatecL 
and  earthy  gypsum. 
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r¥¥A*RKi«s.     Werner's    name  for   the    capillary 
L  pyrites  of  Jameson,  and  the  Nickel   uatif  of 

Hauy.     Native  nickel.     A.] 

HABE'NA.    A  brittle.    A  bandage  for  keeping  the 

lips  of  wounds  together,  made  in  the  form  of  a  bridle. 

Hacub.     See  Gundrlia  tournefortii. 

HjEMAGO'GA.     (From  ai/ia,   blood,  and   oyu,  to 

bring  off.)     Medicines  which  promote  the  menstrual 

and  ha>morrhoidal  discharges. 

HjEMALO  PIA.  (From  aifxa,  blood,  and  oir'Joiiat, 
to  see.)  A  disease  of  the  eyes,  in  which  all  things  ap- 
pear of  a  red  colour.  A  variety  of  the  Pseudoblepsis 
imaginana. 

HjE  MALOPS.    (From  aiua,  blood,  and  o>V>,   the 
face.)     1.  A  red  or  livid  mark  in  the  face  or  eye. 
2.  A  blood-shot  eye. 

HjEMA'NTIJUS.  (From  aiua,  blood,  and  avOoc,  a 
flower,  so  called  from  its  colour.)     The  blood-flower. 

HiEMATE'MRSIS.  (From  aiua,  blood,  and  tueio, 
to  vomit.)  Vomitus  emeritus.  A  vomiting  of  blood  is 
readily  to  be  distinguished  from  a  discharge  from  the 
lungs,  by  its  being  usually  preceded  by  sense  of  weight, 
pain,  or  anxiety  in  the  region  of  the  stomach;  by  its 
being  unaccompanied  by  any  cough  ;  by  the  blood  being 
discharged  in  a  very  considerable  cpjantity  ;  by  its 
being  of  a  dark  colour,  and  somewhat  grumous ;  and 
by  its  being  mixed  with  the  other  contents  of  the 
stomach. 

The  disease  may  be  occasioned  by  any  thing  re- 
ceived into  the  stomach,  which  stimulates  it  violently 
or  wounds  it;  or  may  proceed  from  blows,  bruises,  or 
any  other  cause  capable  of  exciting  inflammation  in  this 
organ,  or  of  determining  too  great  a  flow  of  blood  to  it ; 
but  it  arises  more  usually  as  a  symptom  of  some  other 
disease  (such  as  a  suppression  of  the  menstrual,  or 
hemorrhoidal  flux,  or  obstructions  in  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  other  viscera)  than  as  a  primary  affection.  It  is 
seldom  so  profuse  as  to  destroy  the  patient  suddenly, 
and  the  principal  danger  seems  to  arise,  either  from  the 
great  debility  which  repeated  attacks  of  the  complaint 
induce,  or  from  the  lodgment  of  blood  in  the  intestines, 
which  by  becoming  putrid  might  occasion  some  other 
disagreeable  disorder. 

This  hemorrhage,  being  usually  rather  of  a  passive 
character,  does  not  admit  of large  evacuations.  Where 
it  arises,  on  the  suppression  of  the  menses,  in  young 
persons,  and  returns  periodically,  it  may  be  useful  to 
anticipate  this  by  taking  away  a  few  ounces  of  blood; 
not  neglecting  proper  means  to  help  the  function  of  the 
uterus.  In  moderate  attacks,  particularly  where  the 
bowels  have  been  confined,  the  infusion  of  roses  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  employed:  if  this  should 
notched:  the  bleeding,  the  sulphuric  acid  maybe  ex- 
hibited more  largely,  or  some  of  the  more  powerful 
astringents  and  tonics,  as  alum,  tincture  of  muriate  ot 
iron,  decoction  of  bark,orsuperacetate  of  lead.  Where 
pain  attends,  opium  should  be  given  freely,  taking  care 
that  the  bowels  be  not  constipated  ;  and  a  blister  to  the 
epigastrium  may  be  useful.  If  depending  on  scirrhous 
tumours,  these  must  be  attacked  by  mercury,  hemlock, 
Ax.  In  all  cases  the  food  should  be  light,  and  easy  of 
digestion ;  but  more  nourishing  as  the  patient  is  more 
exhausted. 

H^EMATIOA.  The  name  of  a  diss  of  diseases  in 
Good's  Nosology,  of  the  sanguineous  system.  Its  orders 
are,  Pyrrtica,  Pkiegitica,  Exaiilhematica,  Dyslhetica. 
H^EMATIN.  The  colouring  matter  of  logwood, 
and  according  to  Chevreuil,  a  distinct  vegetable  sub- 
stance.    See  Hamatozylon. 

HEMATITES.  (From  aiua,  blood:  so  named 
from  its  property  of  stopping  blood,  or  from  its  colour.; 
JLapis  kamatites.  An  elegant  iron  ore  called  Mood- 
stone.  Finely  levigated,  and  freed  from  the  g 
parts  by  frequent  washings  with  water,  it  has  been 
long  recommended  in  haemorrhages,  fluxes,  uterine 
obstructions,  &c.  in  doses  of  from  one  scruple  to  three 
or  four. 

H«MATi'TiNrs.     (From  aiua'li'Jriq,  the  bloodstone 

An  epithet  of  a  collvrium,  in  which  was  the  bloodstone. 

HEMATOCELE.     (From  aiua,  blood,  and  nt/Xii, 
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a  tumour.)  A  swellingof  the  scrotum,  or  spermatic  cord, 
proceeding  from  or  caused  by  blood.  The  distinction 
of  the  different  kinds  of  hatmatocele,  though  not.usually 
made,  is  absolutely  necessary  towards  rightly  under- 
standing the  disease  ;  the  general  idea,  or  conception  of 
which,  appears  to  Pott  to  be  somewhat  erroneous,  and 
to  have  produced  a  prognostic  which  is  ill  founded  and 
bast  .  According  to  this  rminea' surgeon,  the  disease, 
properly  called  hematocele,  is  of  four  kinds  ;  two  of 
which  have  their  seat  within  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis; 
one  within  the  albuginea ;  and  the  fourth  in  the  tunica 
communis  or  common  cellular  membrane,  investing  the 
spermatic  vessels. 

In  the  passing  an  instrument,  in  order  to  let  out  the 
water  from  a  hydrocele  of  the  vaginal  coat,  a  vessel 
is  sometimes  wounded,  which  is  of  such  size,  as  to 
tinge  the  fluid  pretty  deeply  at  the  lime  of  its  running 
out:  the  orifice  becoming  close,  when  the  water  is  all 
discharged,  and  a  plaster  being  applied,  the  blood  ceases 
to  flow  from  thence,  but  insinuates  itself  partly  into 
the  cavity  of  the  vaginal  coat,  and  partly  into  the  cells 
of  the  scrotum  ;  making  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  a 
tumour  nearly  eoual  in  size  to  the  original  hydrocele. 
This  is  one  species. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  tapping  a  hydrocele,  that 
although  the  fluid  discharged  by  that  operation  be  per- 
fectly clear  and  limpid,  yet  m  a  very  short  space  of  time 
(sometimes  in  a  few  hours,)  the  scrotum  becomes  as 
large  as  it  was  before,  and  palpably  as  full  of  a  fluid.  If 
a  new  puncture  be  now  made,  the  discharge,  instead 
of  being  limpid  (as  before,)  is  either  pure  blood  or 
very  bloody.  This  is  another  species;  and,  like  the 
piece  ding,  confined  to  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  whole  vascular  compages  of  the  testicle  is 
sometimes  very  much  enlarged,  and  at 'be  same  time 
rendered  so  lax  and  loose,  that  the  tumour  produced 
thereby  has,  to  the  fingers  of  an  examiner,  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  swelling  composed  of  a  mere  fluid, 
supposed  to  be  somewhat  thick,  or  viscid.  This  is  in 
some  measure  a  deception ;  but  not  totally  so :  the 
greater  part  of  the  tumefaction  is  caused  by  the 
loosened  texture  of  the  testes;  but  there  is  very  fre- 
quently a  quantity  of  extravasated  blood  a'.so.  If  this  be 
supposed  to  be  a  hydrocele,  and  pierced,  the  discharge 
will  be  mere  blood.  This  is  a  third  kind  of  hematocele; 
and  very  different,  in  all  its  circumstances,  from  the 
two  preceding :  the  fluid  is  shed  from  the  vessels  of  the 
gland  ilar  part  of  the  testicle,  and  contained  within  the 
tunic  a  albuginea. 

The  fourth  consists  in  a  rupture  of,  and  an  effusion  of 
blood,  from  a  branch  of  the  spermatic  vein,  in  its  pas- 
sage from  the  groin  to  the  testicles.  In  which  case,  the 
extravasation  is  made  into  the  tunica  communis,  or 
cellular  membrane,  investing  the  spermatic  vessels. 

Each  of  these  species,  Pott  says,  he  has  seen  so  dis- 
tinctly, and  perfectly,  that  he  lias  not  the  smallest 
doubt  concerning  their  existence,  and  of  their  differ- 
ence from  each  other. 

HEMATO'CHYSIS.  (From  aiua,  blood,  and  %zu>, 
to  pour  out.)     A  haemorrhage  or  flux  of  blood. 

H.EMATO'DES.  (From  aiua,  blood,  and  ciSoi,  ap- 
pearance :  so  called  from  the  red  colour.)  1.  An  old 
name  for  the  bloody  .crane's  bill.  See  Geranium  san- 
giunevnt. 

2.  A  fungus,  which  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
blood.     See  Hirmatuma. 

HjEMATO'LOGY.  (fftcmatoloeia ;  from  aiua, 
blood,  and  Aovoj.  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of  the 
blood. 

HEMATOMA.  (From  aiua,  blood.)  Fungus  ha- 
matodes.  The  bleeding  fungus.  Spongoid  inflamma- 
tion of  Burns.  This  disease  has  been  described  also 
under  the  names  of  soft  cancer  and  medullary  sar- 
coma. It  assiimesa  variety  of  forms,  and  attacks  most 
parts  of  the  body,  but  particularly  the  testicle,  eye, 
and  the  extremities.  It  begins  with  a  soft  en- 
largement or  tumour  of  the  part,  which  is  extremely 
elastic,  and  in  some  rases  very  painful;  as  it  increases, 

ten  has  the  feel  of  an  encysted  tumour,  and  at  length 

becomes  irregular,  bulging  out  here  and  there,  and  in- 
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slnuates  itself  between  the  neighboming  parts,  and 
fonns  a  large  mas*,  if  under  an  aponeurotic  expansion. 
When  It  ulcerates  it  ble  is  mass  of  a  bloody 

fungus,  and  then  Bhows  its  decided  character  if  unknovi  n 
before.  Most  of  the  medicines  which  have  hern  em- 
ployed against  cancerous  disease,  have  been  unprofit- 
ably  exhibited  against  btematoma  ;  as  alteratives,  both 
vegetable  and  mineral;  tonics  and  narcotics.  Extirpa- 
tion, when  practicable,  is  the  only  cure. 

H.i.MA.TOMFiiALocE'LE.  (From(,<Mu,  blood, oud>a\oc, 
the  navel,  and  kjjAij,  a  tumour.)  A  tumour  about  the 
navel,  from  an  extravasation  of  blood.  A  species  of 
ecchymosis. 

II-ematopkde'sis.  (From  aijca,  blood,  and  ctctaw,  a 
leap.)  The  leaping  of  the  blood  from  a  wounded 
artery. 

1I/EMAT0'ST9.  (From  aipa,  blood.)  A  hemor- 
rhage or  flux  of  blood. 

H.EMATO'XYLON.  (From  aipa,  blood,  and  ?«Xov, 
wood :  so  called  from  the  red  colour  of  its  wood.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  I. human  system.  Class, 
Vecandna;  Order,  Monogyuia. 

H.ematoxylon  Ci>u'i;(  liuM.'M.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  logwood-tree.  Acacia  Zeylom 
part  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  the  wood,  called 
Hamatoxyli  lignum  ;  Lignum  eampeeAaue ;  Lignum 
campechianum  ;  Lignum  campescanum  ;  Lignum  indi- 
cum ;  Lignum  suppan.  Logwood.  It  is  of  a  solid 
texture  and  of  a  dark  red  colour.  It  is  imported  princi- 
pally as  a  substance  for  dying,  cut  into  junks  and  logs 
of  about  three  feet  in  length  :  of  these  pieces  the  largest 
and  thickest  are  preserved,  as  bring  of  the  deepest 
colour.  Logwood  has  a  sweetish  sub -udstringenl  laste, 
and  no  remarkable  smell ;  it  gives  a  purplish  red  tinc- 
ture both  to  watery  and  spirituous  infusions,  and  tinges 
the  stools,  and  sometimes  the  urine,  of  the  same  colour. 
It  is  employed  medicinally  as  an  adstringent  and  cor- 
roborant. In  diarrhoeas  it  has  been  found  peculiarly 
efficacious,  and  has  the  recommendation  of  some  of  the 
first  medical  authorities;  also  in  the  latter  stages  of 
dysentery,  when  the  obstructing  causes  are  removed  ; 
to  obviate  the  extreme  laxity  of  the  intestines  usually 
superinduced  by  the  repeated  dejections.  In  the  form 
of  a  decoction  the  proportion  is  two' ounces  to  21b.  of 
fluid,  reduced  by  boiling  to  one.  An  extract  is  ordered 
in  the  pharmacopceias.  The  dose  from  ten  to  forty 
crams.  The  colouring  principle  of  this  root  is  called 
hemetin.  On  the  watery  extract  of  logwood,  digest 
alkohol  for  a  day,  filter  the  solution,  evaporate,  add  a 
little  water,  evaporate  gently  again,  and  then 
liquid  at  rest.  Hematin  is  deposited  in  small  crystals, 
which,  after  washing  with  alkohol,  are  brilliant,  and  of 
a  reddish-white  colour.  Their  taste  is  bitter,  acrid,  and 
slightly  astringen  . 

Hematin  forms  an  orange-red  solution  with  boiling 
water,  becoming  yellow  as  it  cools,  but  recovering, 
with  increase  of  heat,  its  former  hue.  Excess  of 
alkali  converts  it  lirst  to  purple,  then  to  violet,  and, 
lastly,  to  brown  :  in  which  state  the  hematin  seems  to 
be  decomposed.  Metallic  oxides  unite  with  hematin, 
forming  a  blue-coloured  compound.  Gelatin  throws 
down  reddish  flocculi.  Peroxide  of  tin,  and  acid, 
merely  redden  it. 
HiEMAT* >  XYLUM.  See  HcematozyUn. 
H.EMATTJ'RIA.  (Film  a, pa,  blood,  and  ovpov, 
urine.)  The  voiding  of  blood  with  urine.  This  dis- 
ease is  sometimes  occasioned  by  falls,  blows,  bruises, 
or  some  violent  exertion,  such  as  hard  riding  and 
jumping ;  but  it  more  usually  arises,  from  a  small 
Ftone  lodged  either  in  the  kidney  or  ureter,  which  by 
its  size  or  irregularity  wounds  the  inner  surface  of  the 
part  it  comes  in  contact  with  ;  In  which  case  the 
blood  discharged  is  most  usually  somewhat  coagu- 
lated, and  the  urine  depositee  a  sediment  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  resembling  the  grounds  of  coffee. 

A  discharge  of  blood  by  urine,  when  proceeding 
from  the  kidney  or  ureter,  is  commonly  attended  with 
an  acute  pain  in  the  back,  and  some  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing water,  the  urine  which  comes  away  first,  being 
muddy  and  high  coloured,  but  towards  the  close  of  its 
flowing,  becoming  transparent  and  of  a  natural  ap- 
pearance. When  the  blood  comes  immediately  from 
the  bladder,  it  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
heat  and  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  belly. 

The  voiding  of  bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with 
some  danser,  particularly  when  mixed  with  purulent 
matter    When  it  arises  in  the  course  of  any  nialig- 
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nant  disease,  it  shows  a  highly  putrid  state  of  th8 
blood,  and  always  indicates  a  ratal  termination. 

The  appearances  to  be  observed  nn  dissection  will 
accord  with  those  usually  met  with  in  the  disease  winch 

has  given  use  lu  the  complaint. 

When  the  disease  has  resulted  from  a  mechanical 
injury  in  a  plethoric  habit,  it  may  be  proper  to  take 
blood',  and  puisne  the  general  antiphlogistic  plan,  open- 
ing the  bowels  occasionally  with  castor  oil,  &c  when 
owing  to  calculi,  which  cannot  bu  removed,   we  must 

be  chiefly  content  with  palliative  measures,  giving  al- 
kalies or  acids 'according  to  the  quality  of  the  urine; 

likewise  mucilaginous  drinks  and  (  hsters  ;  and  opium, 
fomentations,  &C.  to  relieve  pain;  uva  ursi  also  has 

been  found  useful  under  these  circumstances;  but 
more  decidedly  where  the  hemorrhage  Is  purely  pas- 
sive: in  which  case  also  some  of  the  terebinthate 
remedies  may  be  cautiously  tried;  and  means  of 
strengthening  the  constitution  must  not  be  neglected. 

II.KMo'niA.  (From  atpuiSew,  to  stupefy.)  A  painful 
stupor  of  the  teeth,  caused  by  acrid  substances  touch- 
ing them. 

H-fEMO'PTOE.  (From  aiua.  blood,  and  7r7ua>, 
to  spit  up.)     The  spitting  of  blood.      See  Haemoptysis. 

11/EiMO'PTYSIS.  (From  atpa,  blood,  and^o,  to 
spit.)  Jlirmopl.oc.  A  spitting  of  blood.  A  genus  of 
disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class  Pyrexia,  and 
order  Htsmarrhagia.  It  is  characterized  by  coughing 
up  florid  or  frothy  blood,  preceded  usually  by  heat  or 
pain  in  the  chest,  initation  in  the  larynx,  and  a  saltish 
taste  in  the  moutli.  There  are  five  species  of  this  dis- 
ease. 

1.  Haemoptysis plcthorieu,  from  fulness  of  the  vessels. 

2.  Haemoptysis  v/a/nt/a, from  some  external  violence. 

3.  Haemoptysis  pht/iisica,  from  ulcers  corroding  the 
small  vessels.  « 

4.  I  hemoptysis  calculosa,  from  calculous  matter  in 
the  luncs. 

5.  Haemoptysis  vicaria,  from  the  suppression  of 
some  customary  evacuation. 

It  is  readily  to  be  distinguished  from  hamiatemesis, 
as  in  this  last,  the  blond  is  usually  thrown  out  in  consi- 
derable quantities;  and  is,  moreover,  of  a  darker  co- 
lour, more  grumous,  and  mixed  with  the  other  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  ;  whereas  blood  proceeding  from 
the  lungs  is  usually  in  small  quantity,  of  a  florid  co- 
lour, and  mixed  with  a  little  frothy  mucus  only. 

A  spitting  of  blood  arises  most  usually  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five,  and  may  he  occasioned 
by  any  violent  exertion  either  in  running,  jumping, 
wrestling,  singing  loud,  or  blowing  wind  instruments; 
as  likewise  by  wounds,  plethora,  Weak  vessels,  hectic 
fever,  coughs,  irregular  living,  excessive  drinking,  or  a 
suppression  of  some  accustomed  discharge,  such  as  the 
menstrual  or  hemorrhoidal.  It  may  likewise  be  occa- 
sioned by  breathing  air  which  is  too  much  rarefied  to 
be  able  properly  to  expand  the  lungs. 

Persons  in  whom  there  is  a  faulty  proportion,  either 
in  the  vessels  ot  the  lungs,  or  in  the  capacity  of  the 
chest,  being  distinguished  by  a  narrow  thorax  and  pro- 
minent shoulders,  or  who  are  of  a  delicate  make  and 
sanguine  temperament,  seem  much  predisposed  to  this 
irrhage;  but  in  these,  the  complaint  Is  often 
brought  on  by  the  concurrence  of  the  various  occa- 
sional and  exciting  causes  before  mentioned. 

A  spitting  of  blood  is  not,  however,  always  to  be 

considered  as  a  primary  disease.     It  is  often  only  a 

symptom,  and  in   some  disorders,  such  as  pleurisies, 

peripneumonia,  and  many  fevers,  often  arises,  and  is 

age  of  a  favourable  termination. 

Sometimes  it  is  preceded,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
served,  by  a  sense  of  weight  and  oppression  at  the 
chest,  a  dry  tickling  cough,  and  some  slight  difficulty 
of  breathing.  Sometimes  it  is  ushered  in  with  shiver- 
inge,  coldness  at  the  extremities,  pains  in  the  back  and 
loins,  llaluleiicy,  enstiveness,  and  lassitude.  The  blood 
which  is  spit  up  is  generally  thin,  and  of  a  florid  red 
colour ;  but  sometimes  it  is  thick,  and  of  a  dark  or 
blackish  cast ;  nothing,  however,  can  be  inferred  from 
this  circumstance,  but  that  the  blood  has  lain  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  in  the  breast,  before  it  was  discharged. 

An  tuemoptoe  is  not  attended  with  danger,  where  no 
symptoms  of  phthisis  pulmonalii  have  preceded  or 
accompanied  the  hemorrhage,  or  where  it  leaves  be- 
hind no  cough,  dyspnoea,  or  other  affection  of  the 
lungs  :  nor  is  it  dangerous  in  a  strong  healthy  person 
of  a  sound  constitution ;  but  when  it  attacks  persons 
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of  &  weak  lax  fibre,  and  delicate  habit,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  remove  it. 

It  seldom  takes  place  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prove 
fatal  at  once;  but  when  it  dues,  the  effusion  is  from 
gome  large  vessel.  The  danger,  therefore,  will  be  in 
proportion  as  the  discharge  of  blood  comes  from  a 
large  vessel,  or  a  small  one. 

When  t lie  disease  proves  fatal,  in  consequence  of 
the  rupture  of  some  large  vessels,  there  is  found,  on 
dissection,  a  considerable  quantity  of  clotted  blood  in 
the  lungs,  and  there  is  usually  more  or  less  of  an  in- 
flammatory appearance  at  the  ruptured  part.  Where 
the  disease  terminates  in  pulmonary  consumption,  ihe 
same  morbid  appearances  are  to  be  met  with  as  de- 
scribed under  that  particular  head. 

In  this  haemorrhage,  which  is  mostly  of  the  active 
kind,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  must  be  strictly  ob- 
served ;  particularly  avoiding  heat,  muscular  exer- 
tion, and  agitation  of  the  mind;  and  restricting  the 
patient  to  a  light,  cooling,  vegetable  diet.  Acidulated 
drink  will  be  useful  to  quench  the  thirst,  without  so 
much  liquid  being  taken.  Where  the  blood  is  dis- 
charged copiously,  but  no  great  quantity  has  been  lost 
already,  it  will  be  proper  to  attempt  to  check  it  by 
bleeding  freely,  if  the  habit  will  allow  :  and  sometimes, 
where  there  is  pain  in  the  chest,  local  evacuations  and 
blisters  may  be  useful.  The  bowels  should  be  well 
cleared  with  some  cooling  saline  cathartic,  which  may 
be  given  in  the  infusion  of  roses.  Digitalis  is  also  a 
proper  remedy,  particularly  where  the  pulse  is  very 
quick,  from  its  sedative  influence  on  the  heart  and  ar- 
u  lies.  Antimonials  in  nauseating  doses  have  some- 
times an  excellent  effect,  as  well  by  checking  the  force 
of  the  circulation,  as  by  promoting  diaphoresis;  calo- 
mel also  might  be  added  with  advantage;  and  opium, 
or  other  narcotic,  to  relieve  pain  and  quiet  cough, 
which  may  perhaps  keep  up  the  bleeding.  Emetics 
have,  on  some  occasions,  been  successful ;  but  they 
are  not  altogether  free  from  danger.  In  protracted 
cases,  internal  astringents  are  given,  as  alum,  kino,  &c. 
but  their  effects  are  very  precarious :  the  superacetate 
of  lead,  however,  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  medi- 
cine, especially  combined  with  opium,  and  should 
always  be  resorted  to  in  alarming  or  obstinate  cases, 
though  as  it  is  liable  to  occasion  colic  and  paralysis, 
its  use  should  not  be  indiscriminate  ;  but  it  acts  proba- 
bly rather  as  a  sedative  than  astringent.  Sometimes 
the  application  of  cold  water  to  some  sensible  part  of 
the  body,  producing  a  general  refrigeration,  will  check 
the  bleeding.  When  the  discharge  is  stopped,  great 
attention  to  regimen  is  still  required,  to  obviate  its  re- 
turn, with  occasional  evacuations:  the  exercise  of 
swinging,  riding  in  an  easy  carriage,  or  on  a  gentle 
horse,  or  especially  sailing,  may  keep  up  a  salutary 
determination  of  the  blood  to  other  parts:  an  occa- 
sional blister  may  be  applied,  where  there  are  marks 
of  local  disease,  or  an  issue  or  seton  perhaps  answer 
better.  Should  haemoptysis  occasionally  exhibit  rather 
the  passive  character,  evacuations  must  be  sparingly 
used,  and  tonic  medicines  will  be  proper,  with  a  more 
nutritious  diet. 

H.EMORKIIAGIA.  (From  aijxa,  blood,  and  \,ny- 
wpt,  to  break  out.)     A  haemorrhage,  or  flow  of  blood. 

II.EMORRHA'GiyE.  Haemorrhages,  or  fluxes  of 
blood.  The  name  of  an  older  in  the  class  Pyrexia! of 
Cullen's  Nosology  is  so  called.  It  is  characterized  by 
pyrexia  with  a  discharge  of  blood,  without  any  exter- 
nal injury  ;  the  blood  on  venesection  exhibiting  the 
buffy  coat.  The  order  Hmmor rha rri <e  contains  the 
following  genera  of  diseases,  viz.  epistaxis,  hemoptysis, 
iiii  h  phthisis  is  represented  as  a  sequel,)  hainor- 
rhois  and  menoHiagia. 

II.K.MoltHHOI  DAL.  {Hemorrhoidalis;  the  name 
of  the  vessels  which  art'  the  seat  of  the  haemorrhoids  or 
piles.)    I.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hemorrhoidal  i 

2.  The  trivial  name  of  some  plants  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  efficacious  against  piles;  as  Carduus  hae- 
morrhoidales,  &C 

Hemorrhoidal  ARTERIES.  Arterial  haimorrhoi- 
dul.-s.  The  arteries  of  the  rectum  are  so  called:  they 
are  sometimes  two,  and  at  other  times  three  in  number. 
1.  The  upper  hemorrhoidal  artery,  which  is  the  great 
branch  of  the  lowei  mesenteric  continued  into  the 
pelvis  2  The  middle  haemorrhoidal,  which  some- 
times conies  off  from  the  hypogastric  artery,  and  very 
often  Dram  the  pudical  artery.  It  is  sometimes  want- 
ing.   3  The  lower  or  external  hemorrhoidal  is  almost 
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always  a  branch  of  the  pudical  artery,  or  that  arterj 
which  goes  to  the  penis. 

Hemorrhoidal  veins.  VentB  Hamorrhoidalesi 
These  are  two.  1.  The  external,  which  evacuates  h> 
self  into  the  vena  ihaca  interna. 

2.  The  internal,  which  conveys  its  blood  into  lh« 
vena  porte. 

HjEMO  RRIIOTS.  (From  at/xa,  blood,  and  p£u,  W 
flow.)  Aimarrlwis.  The  piles.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  pyrexia,  and  order  Htemorr/iu^iai  of  Cul- 
len.  They  are  certain  excrescences  or  tumours  arising 
about  the  verge  of  the  anus,  or  the  inferior  part  of  the 
intesiiimin  rectum;  when  they  di.-charge  blood,  parti- 
cularly upon  the  patient's  going  to  stool,  the  disease  is 
known  by  the  name  of  bleeding  piles ;  butwheu  there 
is  no  discharge,  it  is  called  blind  piles.  The  rectum, 
as  well  as  the  colon,  is  composed  of  several  membrane* 
connected  to  each  other  by  an  intorvening  cellular  subk 
stance ;  and  as  the  muscular  fibres  of  this  intestine 
always  tend,  by  their  contraction,  to  lessen  its  cavity, 
the  internal  membrane,  which  is  very  lax,  forms  itself 
into  several  rugae,  or  folds.  In  this  construction  nature 
respects  the  use  of  the  part,  which  occasionally  gives 
passage  to,  or  allows  the  retention  of,  the  excrements^ 
the  hardness  and  bulk  of  which  might  produce  con- 
siderable lacerations,  if  this  intestine  were  not  capable 
of  dilatation.  The  arteries  and  veins  subservient  to 
this  part  are  called  hemorrhoidal,  and  the  blood  that 
returns  from  hence  is  carried  to  the  meseraic  veins. 
The  intestinum  rectum  is  particularly  subject  to  the 
hemorrhoids,  from  its  situation,  structure,  and  use; 
for  while  the  course  of  the  blood  is  assisted  in  almost 
all  the  other  veins  of  the  body,  by  the  distention  of 
the  adjacent  muscles,  and  the  pressure  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  the  blood  in  the  hemorrhoidal  veins, 
which  is  to  ascend  against  the  natural  tendency  of  its 
own  weight,  is  not  only  destitute  of  these  assistances, 
but  is  impeded  in  Us  passage:  for,  first,  the  large  ex- 
crements which  lodge  in  this  intestine  dilate  its  sides, 
and  the  different  resistances  which  they  form  there 
are  so  many  impediments  obstructing  the  return  of  the 
blood  ;  not  in  the  large  veins,  for  they  are  placed  along 
the  external  surface  of  the  intestine,  but  in  all  the  ca- 
pillaries which  enter  into  its  composition.  Secondly, 
as  often  as  these  large  excrements,  protruded  by  others, 
approached  near  the  anus,  their  successive  pressure 
upon  the  internal  coats  of  the  intestine,  which  they 
dilate,  drives  back  the  blood  into  the  veins,  and  for  so 
long  suspends  its  course;  tin  necessary  consequence 
of  which  is,  a  distention  of  the  veins  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  blood  that  fills  them.  Thirdly,  in  every 
effort  we  make,  cither  in  going  to  stool,  or  upon  any 
other  occasion,  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, and  the  diaphragm  pressing  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen  downwards,  and  these  pressing  upon  the 
parts  contained  in  the  pelvis,  another  obstruction  is 
thereby  opposed,  to  the  return  of  the  blood,  not  only 
in  the  large  veins,  but  also  in  the  capillaries,  which, 
being  of  too  weak  a  texture  to  resist  the  impulse  of 
the  blood  that  always  tends  to  dilate  them,  may  hereby 
become  varicose. 

The  dilatation  of  all  these  vessels  is  the  primary 
cause  of  the  hemorrhoids;  for  the  internal  coat  of 
the  intestine,  and  the  cellular  membrane  which  con- 
nects that  to  the  muscular  coat,  are  enlarged  in  propon 
tion  to  the  distention  of  the  vessels  of  which  they  are 
composed.  This  disiention,  not  being  equal  in  every 
pait,  produces  separate  tumours  in  the  gut,  or  at  th< 
verge  of  the  anus,  which  incieases  according  as  th« 
\  enal  blood  is  obstructed  in  them,  or  circulates  thert 
more  slowly. 

Whatever,  then,  is  capable  of  retarding  the  coursj 
of  the  blood  in  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  may  occasion, 
this  disease.  Thus,  persons  that  are  generally  costive,, 
who  are  accustomed  to  sit  long  at  stool,  and  strah 
hard;  pregnant  women,  or  such  as  have  had  difficult, 
labours:  and  likewise  persons  who  have  an  obstruc- 
tion in  their  liver,  are  tor  the  most  part  afflicted  with 
the  piles;  yet  every  one  has  not  the  hemorrhoids,  the 
dill,  lent  causes  which  are  mentioned  above  being  not 
common  to  all,  or  at  least  not  having  in  all  the  same 
effects.  When  the  hemorrhoids  aie  once  formed, 
thev  seldom  disappear  entirely,  and  we  may  judge  of 
those  within  the  rectum  by  those  which,  being  at  the 
the  anus,  are  plainly  to  be  seen.  A  small 
pile,  that  has  been  painful  for  some  days,  may  cease 
to  bo  so,  and  dry  up ;  but  the  skin  does  not  afterward 
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«ta*m  its  former  firmness,  being  more  lax  and  wrin- 
kled, like  the  empty  skin  of  a  grape.  If  this 
iile  swells  and  sinks  again  several  times,  we  may  per 
eive,  after  each  return,  the  remains  of  each'  pile 
hough  shrivelled  and  decayed,  yet  still  left  larger  than 
jefore.  The  case  is  the  same  with  those  that  are  situ 
Med  within  the  rectum;  they  may  happen  indeed 
lever  to  return  again,  if  the  cause  that  produced  them 
is  removed;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  excrements  in 
passing  out  occasion  a  return  of  the  Bwelling,  to  which 
the  external  ones  are  less  liable :  for  the  internal  piles 
make  a  sort  of  knots  or  tumours  in  the  intestine,  which 
straightening  the  passage,  the  exerementa  In  passing 
out,  occasion  irritations  there  that  are  more  or  less 
painful  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  which  the  person 
nakes  in  going  to  stool ;  and  it  is  thus  these  tumours 
jecome  gradually  larger.  The  haemorrhoids  are  sub- 
ject to  many  variations ;  they  may  become  inflamed 
:'rom  the  above  irritations  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
and  this  inflammation  cannot  always  be  removed  by 
art.  In  some,  the  inflammation  terminates  in  an  ab- 
hich  arises  in  the  middle  of  the  tumour,  and 
degenerates  into  a  fistula.  These  piles  are  very  poiuful 
till  the  abscess  is  formed.  In  others,  the  inflammation 
terminates  by  induration  of  the  hemorrhoid,  which  re- 
mains in  a  manner  scirrhous.  These  never  lessen,  but 
often  grow  larger.  This  scinlms  sometimes  ulcerates, 
and  continually  discharges  a  sanies,  which  the  patient 
perceives  by  stains  on  his  shirt,  and  by  its  occasioning 
a  very  troublesome  itching  about  the  verge  of  the  anus. 
These  kinds  of  hemorrhoids  sometimes  turn  cancer- 
ous. There  are  some  hemorrhoids,  and  those  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  wbich  are  covered  with  so  fine  o  skin  as 
frequently  to  admit  blood  to  pass  through.  This  fine 
skin  is  only  the  internal  coat  of  the  rectum,  greatly  at- 
tenuated by  the  varicose  distention  of  its  vessels.  The 
hemorrhage  may  proceed  from  two  causes,  namely, 
either  from  an  excoriation  produced  by  the  hardness 
of  the  excrements,  or  from  the  rupture  of  the  tumefied 
vessels,  which  break  by  their  too  great  distention.  In 
some  of  these,  the  patient  voids  blood  almost  every 
time  he  goes  to  stool ;  in  others  not  so  constantly.  We 
sometimes  meet  with  men  who  have  a  periodical  bleed- 
ing by  the  piles,  not  unlike  the  menses  in  women  ;  and 
as  this  evacuation,  if  moderate,  does  not  weaken  the 
constitution,  we  may  infer  that  it  supplies  some  other 
evacuation  which  nature  either  ceases  to  carry  on,  or 
does  not  furnish  in  due  quantity ;  and  hence  also  we 
may  explain  why  the  suopression  of  this  dischaige,  to 
which  nature  had  been  accustomed,  is  frequently  at- 
tended with  dangerous  diseases.  The  haemorrhoids 
are  sometimes  distended  to  that  debtee  as  to  fill  the 
rectum,  so  that  if  the  excrements  are  at  all  hard  they 
cannot  pass.  In  this  case  the  excrements  force  the  he- 
morrhoids out  of  the  anus  to  procure  a  free  passage, 
consequently  the  internal  coat  of  the  rectum,  to  which 
they  are  connected,  yields  to  extension,  and  Upon  ex- 
amining these  patients  immediately  after  having  been 
at  stool,  a  part  of  the  internal  coat  of  that  gut  is  per- 
ceived. A  difficulty  will  occur  in  the  return  of  these, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  as  the  verge  of  the  anus 
is  more  or  less  corn. acted.  If  the  bleeding  piles  come 
out  in  the  same  manner  upon  going  to  stool,  it  is  then 
they  void  most  blood,  because  the  verge  of  the  anus 
forms  a  kind  of  ligature  above  them.  The  treatment 
of  this  complaint  v.  ill  vary  much,  according  to  circum- 
stances. When  the  loss  of  blood  is  considerable,  we 
should  endeavour  to  stop  it  by  applying  cold  water,  or 
ice;  or  some  astringent,  as  a  solution  of  alum,  or  sul- 
phate of  zinc:  but  a  more  certain  way  is  making  con- 
tinued pressure  on  the  part.  At  the  same  time  Mater- 
ial astringents  maybe  given;  joined  with  opium,  if 
nuch  pain  or  irritation  attend.  Care  must  be  taken, 
aowever,  to  avoid  constipation :  and  in  all  cases  pa- 
tents find  benefit  from  the  steady  use  of  some  >niul 
cathartic,  procuring  regular  loose  motions.  Sulphur  is 
nostly  resorted  to  for  this  purpose;  and  especially  in 
•ombination  with  superlartrate  of  potassa,  tamarinds, 
fcc.  in  the  form  of  electuary,  usually  answers  very 
well  ■  likewise  castor  oil  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  these 
-ases  Should  the  parts  be  much  inflamed,  leeches 
may  be  applied  near  the  anus,  and  cold  saturnine  lotions 
used ;  sometimes,  however,  fomenting  with  the  decoc- 
tion of  poppy  will  give  more  relief;  where  symptom- 
atic fever  attends,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  must  be 
strictly  observed,  and  besides  clearing  the  bowel-,  an- 
linonials  may  be  given  to  promote  diaphoresis.  Where 
410 
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the  tumours  are  considcraolo  and  flaccid,  Without  in"1 
(lamination,  powerful  astringent  or  even  stimulant 
applications  will  be  proper,  together  with  similar  in- 
ternal medicines;  and  the  part  should  be  supported  by 
a  compress  kept  on  by  a  proper  bandage.  An  oint- 
ment of  "alls  is  often  very  useful,  with  opium,  to  i  B- 
lieve  pain  ;  and  some  of  the  liquor  plumlii  subaeetatis 
may  he  farther  added,  if  there  be  a  tendency  u >  inflam- 
mation. In  these  cases  of  relaxed  piles  of  some  stand- 
ing, the  copaiba  frequently  does  much  good,  both  ap- 
plied locally  and  taken  internally,  usually  keeping  the 
bowels  regular;  also  the  celebrated  Ward's  paste,  a 
medicine  of  which  the  active  ingredient  is  black  pep- 
per.  Sometimes  where  a  large  tumour  has  been  form- 
ed by  extravasated  blood,  subsequently  become  organ- 
ized, permanent  relief  can  only  be  obtained  by  extir- 
pating this. 

IJ/KMOSTA'SIA.  (From  atpa,  blood,  and  trvi",  t° 
stand. i     A  stagnation  of  blood. 

HiEMOSTATN.'A.  (From  ai/xa,  blood,  and  ynu, 
to  stop  )  Medicines  which  stop  hemorrhages.  See 
Styptics,  ,   • 

HAEN,  Anthony  »e,  was  born  in  Leyden,  in 
1704,  and  became  one  of  the  distinguished  pupils ol  the 
Boerhaave.  After  graduating  at  his  native 
place,  he  settled  at  the  Hague,  where  he  practised  with 
considerable  reputation  lor  nearly  520  years.  Baron 
Van  Swleten,  being  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  his 
talents,  invited  him  to  Vienna,  to  assist  in  the  plan  of 
reform,  which  the  empress  had  consented  to  support  in 
the  medical  faculty  of  that  capital.  De  Haen  accord- 
ingly repaired  thither  in  1754,  was  made  professor  of 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and  fully  answered  the  ex- 
pectation which  had  been  formed  of  him.  He  under- 
took a  system  of  clinical  education,  as  the  best  method 
of  forming  good  physicians:  the  result  of  this  was  the 
collection  of  a  great  number  of  valuable  observations, 
which  were  published  in  successive  volumes  of  a 
work,  entitled,  "Katio  Medendi  in  Nosocomio  Practi 
co,"  amounting  ultimately  to  16.  He  left  also  several 
other  works,  as  On  the  Division  of  Fevers,  &.C.,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  72.  He  was  generally  an  enemy  to 
new  opinions  and  innovations  in  practice,  which  led 
him  into  several  controversies;  particularly  against 
variolous  inoculation,  and  the  use  of  poisonous  plants 
in  medicine :  but  he  exhibited  much  learning  and  prac- 
tical knowledge. 

Hagiospk'rmum.  (From  ayws,  holy,  and  tntepjia, 
seed:  so  called  from,  its  reputed  virtues.;     Wormseed. 

Hagio'xylum.  (From  ayios,  holy,  and  i-tAov,  wood  : 
so  named  because  of  its  medical  virtues.)     Uuaiacum. 

HAIR.     See  Capillus. 

[Hair  salt.  The  Haar  sail,  (or  hair  salt,)  of 
Werner,  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  alum,  is, 
according  to  Klaproth,  a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  of 
magnesia  and  iron. — Cle.av.  Min.    A.] 

Hala'ticM.  (From  afcc,  salt.)  A  clyster,  composed 
chiefly  of  salt. 

Halberd-shaped  tea/.    See  Leaf. 

[Halb-opal.  This  is  the  Semi-opal  of  Jameson,  and 
Cleaveland.  The  other  synonymes  are  La  dcmiopalt 
of  Brochant ;  Silex  rHinite  of  Brogniart ;  Quartz  rt- 
sinile  commune  of  llaiiy :  all  these  being  the  same  as 
the  Halb-opal  of  Werner.  "This  variety  is  a  little 
harder  than  the  precious  opal,  and  is  easily  broken. 
Its  fracture  is  imperfectly  conchoidal  with  large  cavi- 
ties, or  nearly  even,  usually  more  or  less  glistening 
and  a  little  resinous,  but  sometimes  nearly  dull.  The 
edges  of  the  conchoidal  fracture,  and  those  of  the 
fragments,  are  usually  very  sharp.  It  is  more  or  less 
translucent,  sometimes  only  in  a  slight  degree  at  the 
edges,  and  some  specimens  are  seir.itransparent." — 
Clear.  Min.    A.] 

Halche'mia.  (From  aXf.  salt,  and  %cu>,  to  pour 
out.)     The  art  of  fusing  salts 

ELu.*L£'dm.  (From  aXj,  salt,  and  iXaiov.  oil.)  A 
medicine  composed  of  salt  and  oil. 

Hai.k a'cauim.  (From  (.>$,  the  sea,  and  KaKaSos, 
night-shade:  so  called  because  it  grows  upon  the 
banks  of  the  sea.)     See  Physalis  alkekengi. 

Ha'limis.  (Frt.m  aXi^oj,  belonging  to  the  sea.) 
The  Atriplex  holimus  of  Linneus.  or  sca-purslain 
said  to  be  antispasmodic.  ' 

Halini'tri-m.  (From  aAc,  the  sea,  and  vflaov 
niire.)     Nitie,  or  rather  rock  salt. 

HA'LITUS.  (From  halito,  to  breathe  out.)  A 
vapour.  ' 
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WALLER,  Albert,  was  bom  at  Beme,' where  his 
father  was  an  advocate,  in  1709.  He  displayed,  at  a 
very  early  age,  extraordinary  marks  of  industry  and 
talents.  He  was  intended  for  the  church,  but  having 
lost  his  father  when  only  thirteen,  lie  soon  after  deter- 
mined upon  the  medical  profession.  Having  studied 
a  abort  time  at  Tubingen,  be  was  attracted  to  Leyden 
by  the  reputation  of  Boerhaave,  to  whom  he  has  ex- 

E rested  his  obligations  in  the  most  affectionate  terms ; 
ut  he  took  his  degree  at  the  former  place,  when  about 
seventeen  years  of  age.  He  soon  after  visited  Eng- 
land and  Frame;  then  returning  to  his  native  country, 
fir>i  acquired  a  taste  for  botany,  which  he  pursued 
with  great  zeal,  making  frequent  excursions  to  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  He  also  composed  a  "  Poem 
on  the  Alps,"  and  other  pieces,  which  were  received 
with  much  applause.  Having  settled  in  his  native 
city,  about  1730,  lie  began  to  give  lectures  on  anatomy, 
but  with  indifferent  success;  and  some  detached 
pieces  on  anatomy  and  bolany  having  gained  him  con- 
siderable reputation  abroad,  he  was  invited  by  George 
II.,  in  1736,  to  become  professor  in  the  university, 
which  he  had  recently  founded  at  Gottingen.  He  ac- 
cepted this  advantageous  offer,  and,  though  his  arrival 
was  rendered  melancholy  by  the  loss  of  a  beloved  wife, 
from  some  accident  which  occurred  in  the  journey,  he 
commenced  at  once  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great 
zeal ;  he  encouraged  the  most  industrious  of  his  pupils 
to  institute  an  experimental  investigation  on  some  part 
of  the  animal  economy,  affording  them  his  assistance 
therein.  He  was  likewise  himself  indefatigable  in 
similar  researches)  dining  the  seventeen  years  which 
he  spent  there,  having  in  view  a  grand  reform  in  phy- 
siology, which  his  writings  ultimately  effected,  dissi- 
pating the  metaphysical  ami  chemical  jargon,  whereby 
it  u;i^  before  obscured.  He  procured  the  establish- 
ment of  a  botanic  garden,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a 
school  for  surgery  and  for  midwifery,  with  a  lying-in 
hospital,  and  other  useful  institutions  at  that  univer- 
sity. He  received  also  many  honourable  testimonies 
of  his  fame,  being  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
cieties of  Stockholm  and  Loudon,  made  physician  and 
counsellor  to  George  II.,  and  the  emperor  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  Baron;  which,  however,  he  declined, 
as  it  would  not  have  been  esteemed  in  his  native 
country.  To  this  he  returned  in  1753,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  discharged  various  important 
public  offices  there.  He  ultimately  received  every 
testimony  of  the  general  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  ;  the  learned  societies  of  Europe,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral sovereigns,  vying  with  each  other  in  conferring 
honours  upon  him.  His  constitution  was  delicate,  and 
impatience  of  pain,  or  interruption  to  his  studies,  led 
him  to  use  violent  remedies  when  ill;  however,  by 
temperance  and  activity,  he  reached  an  advanced  age, 
having  died  towards  the  end  of  1777.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  universally  Informed  nun  in  modern  times. 
He  spoke  with  equal  facility  the  German,  French,  and 
La  t  in  languages  ;  and  read  all  the  other  tongues  of  Eu- 
rope, except  the  Sclavonic ;  and  there  was  scarcely 
any  book  of  reputation,  with  which  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted. His  own  works  were  extremely  numerous, 
cm  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  surgery,  botany, 
ice.,  besides  his  poems  and  political  and  religious  pub- 
lications. The  principal  are,  1.  His  large  work  on  the 
Botany  of  Switzerland,  in  3  vols,  folio,  with  many 
plates;  2.  Commentaries  on  Boerhaave's  Lectures,  7 
vols,  octavo;  3.  Elements  of  Physiology,  8  vols. 
quarto,  a  work  of  the  greatest  merit;  4.  His  "Biblio- 
theca,"  or  Chronological  Histories  of  Authors,  with 
brief  Analyses;  2  vols,  quarto  on  Botany,  two  on  Sur- 
gery, two  on  Anatomy,  and  four  on  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  displaying  an  immense  body  of  research. 

HALLUCINA  Tlo.  (From  hallucinor,  to  err.) 
An  erroneous  imagination. 

Hai.myro'des.  (From  aX^upoj,  salted.)  A  term 
applied  to  the  humours;  it  means  acrimonious.  It  is 
also  applied  to  fevers  which  communicate  such  an 
itching  sensation  as  is  perceived  from  handling  salt 
substances. 

HA'LO.  (From  aXos,  an  area  or  circle.)  The  red 
circle  surrounding  the  nipple,  which  becomes  some- 
what brown  in  old  people,  and  is  beset  with  many 
sebaceous  glands. 

1 1  am  \' loama.    See  Jimalgam. 

H  \M"st  B.  Hooked.  Applied  to  the  bristly  pu- 
bescence of  seeds  and  plants ;  as  the  pericarpe  of  the 
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Arctium  lappa;  the  seeds  of  Daucus  miricatus,  anS 

Jilisma  cordifolia. 

HAMP3TEAD.  A  village  near  to  London,  where 
there  is  an  excellent  chalybeate  water,  not  inferior  to 
that  of  Tunbrtdge-wells  in  any  respect,  except  being 
nearer  to  the  metropolis. 

HA'MULyS.  'Diminutive  of  hamus,  a  hook.)  A 
term  in  anatomy,  applied  to  any  hook-like  process,  as 
the  hamulus  of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

HA'.MUS.  A  hook.  A  species  of  pubescence  of 
plants  formed  of  bristles,  bent  at  their  point  into  a 
hook  ;  as  in  Jiumrr  luberosus,  Caucalis  daucoides,  and 
Galium  aparine,  &c. 

HAND.  Manus.  The  hand  is  composed  of  the 
carpus  or  wrist,  metacarpus,  and  fingers.  The  arte- 
ries of  the  hand  are  the  palmary  arch,  and  the  digital 
arteries.  The  veins  are  the  digital,  the  cephalic  of  the 
thumb,  and  the  salvatella.  The  nerves  are  the  cuta- 
neous, externus,  and  internus. 

Harde'sia.     See  Lapis  Hibcrnicus. 

HARE.     See  Lepus  timidus. 

HARE-LIP.  Lagucheilus ;  Lagostoma;  Labium 
leporinum.  A  fissure  or  longitudinal  division  of  one 
or  both  lips.  Children  are  frequently  born  with  this 
kind  of  malformation,  particularly  of  the  upper  lip. 
Sometimes  the  portions  of  the  lip  which  ought  be  united, 
have  a  considerable  space  between  them ;  in  other 
instances  they  are  not  much  apart.  The  cleft  is  occa- 
sionally double,  there  being  a  little  lobe,  or  small  por> 
tion  of  the  lip,  situated  between  the  two  fissures. 
Every  species  of  the  deformity  has  ihe  same  appella- 
tion of  hare-lip,  in  consequence  of  the  imagined  re- 
semblance which  the  part  has.  to  the  upper  lip  of  a 
hare. 

The  fissure  commonly  affects  only  the  lip  itself.  In 
many  cases,  however,  it  extends  along  the  bones  of 
the  palate,  even  as  far  as  the  uvula.  Sometimes  these 
bones  are  totally  wanting:  sometimes  they  are  only 
divided  by  a  fissure. 

Such  a  malformation  is  always  peculiarly  afflicting. 
In  its  least  degree,  it  constantly  occasions  consider- 
able deformity;  and  when  it  is  more  marked,  it  fre- 
quently hinders  infants  from  sucking,  and  makes  it 
indispensable  to  nourish  them  by  other  means.  When 
the  lower  lip  alone  is  affected,  which  is  more  rarely 
the  case,  the  child  can  neither  retain  its  saliva,  no« 
learn  to  speak,  except  with  the  greatest  impediment. 
Hut  when  the  fissure  pervades  the  palate,  the  patient 
not  only  never  articulates  perfectly,  but  cannot  masti 
cate  nor  swallow,  except  with  great  difficulty,  on  ac- 
count of  the  food  readily  getting  up  into  the  nose. 

HARMO'NIA.  (From  apw,  to  fit  together.)  Har- 
mony. A  species  of  synarthrosis,  or  immoveable  con- 
nexion of  bones,  in  which  bones  are  connected  together 
by  means  of  rough  margins,  not  dentiform:  in  this 
manner  most  of  the  bones  of  the  face  are  connected 
together. 

HARMOTOME.  See  Cross-stone. 
HARRIS,  Walter,  was  bom  at  Gloucester  about 
the  year  1651.  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  phy- 
sic at  Oxford,  but,  having  embraced  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  he  was  made  doctor  at  some  French 
university.  He  settled  in  London  in  1676,  and  two 
years  alter,  to  evade  the  order  that  all  Catholics  should 
quit  the  metropolis,  he  publicly  adopted  the  Protestant 
Faith.  His  practice  rapidly  augmented,  and  on  the 
accession  of  William  III.  he  was  appointed  his  physi- 
cian in  ordinary.  He  died  in  1725.  His  principal 
work,  "  De  Morbis  Acutis  Infantum,"  is  said  to  have 
been  published  at  the  suggestion  of  the  celebrated  Sy- 
denham :  it  passed  through  several  editions.  He  left 
also  a  Treatise  on  the  Plague,  and  a  collection  of  me- 
dical and  surgical  papers,  which  had  been  read  belore 
the  College  of  Physicians.  _*,.,.        ,   t 

HARROGATE.  The  villages  of  High  and  Low 
Harrogate  are  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  county  of 
York,  adjoining  the  town  of  Knaresborough.  The 
whole  of  Harrogate,  in  particular,  has  long  enjoyed 
considerable  reputation,  by  possessing  two  kinds  of 
verv  valuable  springs:  and,  some  years  ago,  the  cha- 
lybeate was  the  only  one  that  was  used  internally, 
while  the  sulphureous  water  was  confined  to  external 
use.  At  present,  however,  the  latter  is  employed 
largely  as  an  internal  medicine. 

The  sulphureous  springs  of  Harrogate  are  four  in 
number,  of  the  same  quality,  though  different  in  the 
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degrec'of  their  powers.  This  water,  when  first  taken 
up,  appears  perfectly  clear  and  transparent, 
forth  a  few  air  bubbles,  but  not  in  any  quantity  It 
-  a  very  strolls  sulphureous  and  id-rid  smell 
precisely  like  that  of  a  damp  rusty  gun  barrel,  or  bilge- 
water.  To  the  taste  it  is  bitter,  nauseous,  and  strongly 
saline,  which  is  soon  borne  without  any  disgusl  In  I 
few  hours  of  exposure  this  water  loses  its  transparen- 
cy, and  becomes  somewhat  pearly,  and  rather  greenish 
to  the  eye;  its  sulphureous  smell  abates,  and  at  last 
the  sulphur  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  thin  film,  on 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  ii  is  kept. 
Ihe  volatile  productions  of  this  water  show  carbonic 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  azotic  gas. 

The  sensible  effects  which  this  water  e\cites,  are 
often  a  headache  and  giddiness  on  being  hist  drunk, 
followed  by  a  purgative  operation,  which  is  speedy  and 
mild,  without  any  attendant  gripes:  and  this  is  tin- 
Only  apparent  effect  the  exhibition  of  this  water  dis- 
plays. 

The  diseases  in  which  this  water  is  used  are  nume- 
rous, particularly  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  bilious  secretions.  Under  this  water  the 
health,  appetite,  and  spirits  improve;  and,  from  its 
Opening  effects,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  iii  the  cosine 
habit  of  hypochondriasis.  But  the  highest  recom 
mendalion  of  this  water  has  been  in  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, and  for  this  purpose  it  is  universally  employed, 
both  as  an  internal  medicine,  and  an  external  applica- 
tion :  in  this  united  form,  it  is  of  particular  service  in 
the  most  obstinate  and  complicated  forms  of  cutaneous 
affections ;  nor  is  it  less  so  in  states  and  symptoms 
supposed  connected- with  worms,  especially  with  the 
round  worm  and  ascarides,  when  taken  in  such  a  dose 
as  to  prove  a  brisk  purgative  ;  and  in  the  latter  case 
also,  when  used  as  a  clyster,  the  ascarides  being 
chiefly  confined  to  the  rectum,  and,  therefore,  within 
the  reach  of  this  form  of  medicine.  From  the  union 
of  the  sulphureous  and  saline  ingredients,  the  benefit 
of  its  use  has  been  long  established  in  luemoirhoidal 
affections. 

A  course  of  Harrogate  waters  should  be  conducted 
80  as  to  produce  sensible  effects  on  the  bowels  ;  half  a 
pint  taken  in  the  morning,  and  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  will  produce  it,  and  its  nauseating  taste  may  be 
corrected  by  taking  a  dry  biscuit,  or  a  bit  of  coarse 
bread  after  it.  The  course  must  be  continued,  in  ob- 
stinate cases,  a  period  of  some  months,  before  a  cure 
can  be  expected. 

HARTFELL.  The  name  of  a  place  near  Moffat,  in 
Scotland.  It  has  a  mineral  water  which  contains  iron 
dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  much  celebrated 
in  scrofulous  affections,  and  cutaneous  diseases.  It 
is  used  no  less  as  an  external  application,  than  drank 
internally.  The  effects  of  this  water,  at  first,  are  some 
degree  of  drowsiness,  vertigo,  and  pain  in  the  head, 
which  soon  go  off  and  this  may  be  hastened  by  a 
slight  purge.  It  produces  generally  a  flow  of  urine, 
and  an  increase  of  appetite.  It  has  acquired  much  re- 
putation also  in  old  and  languid  ulcers,  where  the  tex- 
ture of  the  diseased  part  is  very  lax,  and  the  discharge 
profuse  and  ill  conditioned. 

The  dose  of  this  water  is  more  limited  than  that  of 
most  of  the  mineral  springs  which  are  used  medicinally. 
It  is  of  importance  in  all  cases,  and  especially  in  deli- 
cate and  irritable  habits,  to  begin  with  a  very  small 
quantity,  for  an  over-dose  is  apt  to  be  very  soon  reject- 
ed by  the  stomach,  or  to  occasion  griping  and  dis- 
turbance in  the  intestinal  canal  ;  and  it  is  never  as  a 
direct  purgative  that  this  water  is  intended  to  be  em- 
ployed. Few  patients  will  bear  more  that  an  English 
pint  in  the  course  of  the  day;  but  this  quantity  may 
be  long  continued.  It  is  often  advisable  to  warm  the 
water  for  delicate  stomachs,  and  this  may  be  done 
without  occasioning  any  material  change  in  its  pro- 
perties. . 

HARTLEY,  David,  was  bom  in  IiOj,  son  of  a 
clergyman  in  Yorkshire.  He  studied  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  intended  for  the  church,  but  scruples  about 
subscribing  to  the  39  Articles  led  him  to  change  to  the 
medical  profession;  for  which  his  talents  am 
lent  disposition  well  qualified  hiin.  After  practising  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  he  settled  for  some  time 
in  London,  but  finally  went  to  Bath,  where  he  died  in 
1757.  He  published  some  tracts  concerning  the  stone, 
especially  in  commendation  of  Mrs.  Stepbe 
cine,  and  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
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procuring  her  a  reward  from  Parliament ;  yet  he  Is 
said  to  have  died  of  the  disease  alter  taking  about  two 
hundred  pounds  of  soap,  the  principal  ingredient  in 
that  nostrum.    Some  other  papci  written 

by  ii i in  ;  but  the  principal  work,  upon  which  ln>  Ii 

securely  rests,  is  B  metaphysical  treatise,  entitled  "  Ob- 
servations on  Man,  his  Frame,  ins  Duty,  and  lim 
Expectations."  The  doctrine  or  vibration,  Indi  ed,  on 
winch  he  explained  sensation,  is  merely  gratuitous; 
but  his  Disquisitions  on  the  Power  of  Association,  and 
other  menial  Phenomena,  evince  great  subtlety  and 
accuracy  of  research. 

HARTSHORN.     See  Comu.     ■ 

Hartshorn  shavings.     See  Comu. 

HART'S-TOMGUE.  See  ,-Jsjjlcnium  scholopcn- 
driuiii. 

11  ART-WORT.    See  Laserpitium  siler. 

Hart-irurt  of  Marseilles.     See  Seseli  tortuosum. 

HARVEY,  William,  the  illustrious  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  was  born  at  Folkstonfe,  in 
Kent,  in  1578.  After  studying  four  years  at  Cambridge, 
he  went  abroad  at  the  age  of  i'J,  Visited  France  and 
Germany,  and  then  fixed  himself  at  Padua,  which  was 
the  most  ci  lewated  medical  school  in  Europe,  where 
he  was  created  Doctor  in  ItiOi.  On  returning  to  Eng- 
land he  repeated  his  graduation  at  Cambridge,  and 
settled  in  London:  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  (  i 
of  Physicians  in  1603,  and  soon  after  physician  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  hospital.  In  1615  he  was  appointed  Lec- 
turer on  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  College,  which 
was  probably  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  publi- 
cation of  his  grand  discovery.  He  appears  to  have 
withheld  his  opinions  from  the  world,  until  reiterated 
experiment  had  Confirmed  them,  and  enabled  him  to 
prove  the  whole  in  detail,  with  every  evidence  of 
Which  the  subject  will  admit.  The  promulgation  of 
this  importantdoctriue  brought  on  him  tin- most  unjust 
opposition,  some  condemning  it  as  an  innovation, 
Others  pretending  that  it  was  known  before  ;  and  lie 
complained  that  his  practice  materially  declined  after- 
ward :  however,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  living  to 
see  the  truth  fully  established.  He  likewise  received 
considerable  marks  of  royal  favour  from  James  and 
Charles  I.,  to  whom  he  was  appointed  physician  ;  and 
the  latter  particularly  assisted  his  inquiries  concerning 
generation,  by  the  opportunity  of  dissecting  numerous 
females  of  the  deer  kind  in  different  slaves  of  pregnan- 
cy. During  the  civil  war,  when  he  retired  to  Oxford, 
his  house  in  Loudon  was  pillaged,  and  many  valuable 
papers,  the  result  of  several  years  labour,  destroyed, 
lie  published  his  first  woik  on  the  circulation  in  1628, 
tit  Frankfort,  as  the  best  means  of  circulating  his 
ns  throughout  Europe ;  after  which  he  found  it 
necessary  to  write  two  "Exercitations"  in  refutation 
of  his  opponents.  In  1651  he  allowed  his  other  great 
work,  "  be  Generatione  Animalium,"  to  be  made 
public,  leading  to  the  inference  of  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  oval  generation.  In  the  year  following  he  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  his  bust  in  marble,  with  a 
suitable  inscription  recording  his  discoveries,  placed  in 
the  hall  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  by  a  vote  of  that 
body,  and  he  was  soon  after  chosen  President,  but  de- 
clined the  office  on  account  of  his  at'e  and  infirmities. 
In  return  he  presented  to  the  College  an  elegantly  fur- 
nishes! convocation  room,  and  a  museum  filled  with 
'  choice  books  and  surgical  instruments.  He  also  gave 
up  his  paternal  estate  of  56  pounds  per  annum  for  the 
institution  of  an  annual  feast,  at  which  a  Latin  oration 
should  be  spoken  iii  commemoration  of  the  benefac- 
tors of  the  College,  fcc.  He  died  in  1658.  A 
edition  of  bis  works  was  printed  in  1 7(1(1,  by  the  ( 'ollega 
in  quarto,  to  which  a  Latin  life  of  the  aulhoi  was  pre- 
fixed, written  by  Dr.  Laurence. 

HASTATUS.  Spear,  or  halberd  shaped.  Applied 
to  a  triangular  leaf,  hollowed  out  at  the  base  and  sides, 
but  with  spreading  lobes;  as  in  Huiiicl  acetotella  and 
Sola  ll li  III  dulc  0  in  aril. 

Hatcket-shapta\     See  Dolahriformis. 

ll.M'YXE.  A  blue-coloured  mineral  found  imbed- 
ded in  the  basalt  rock  of  Alliaco  and  Frcscate,  which 
Jameson  thinks  is  allied  to  the  azure  stone.  So  named 
after  Hafiy,  the  celebrated  French  mineralof 

//■•"  /uncus  odoratus. 

HEAD.    Sce.< 

HEARING.  Auditus.  "The hearing  is  a  function 
intending  to  make  known  to  us  the  vibratory  motion 
ofbodies. 
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pounl  Is  to  the  hearing  what  light  Is  to  the  sight. 
Pound  is  the  result  of  an  impression  produced  upon  the 
ear  by  the  vibratory  motion  impressed  upon  the  atoms 
of  tbe  body  by  percussion,  or  any  other  can 
word  signifies  also  the  vibratory  motion  itself.  When 
the  atoms  of  a  body  have  been  thus  put  in  motion, 
they  communicate  it  to  the  surrounding  elastic  bodies: 
iiiuiiH  ate  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  the 
vibratory  motion  is  often  continued  to  a  great  distance. 
In  general,  only  elastic  bodies  are  capable  of  producing 
and  propagating  sound;  but  for  the  most  part  solid 
bodies  produce  it,  and  the  air  is  generally  the  medium 
by  which  it  reaches  the  ear. 

There  are  three  things  distinguished  in  sound,  in- 
tensity, Cone, and  timbre,  or  expression.  The  intensity 
of  sound  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  vibrations. 

The  tone  depends  on  the  number  of  vibrations 
which  are  produced  in  a  given  time,  and,  in  this 
teapeCt,  sound  is  distinguished  into  acute  and  grave. 

The  grave  sound  arises  from  a  small  number  of  vi- 
brations, the  acute  from  a  great  number. 

The  gravest  sound  which  the  air  is  capable  of  per- 
ceiving, is  formed  of  thirty-two  vibrations  in  a  second. 
The  most  acute  sound  is  formed  of  twelve  thousand 
vibrations  in  a  second.  Between  these  two  limits  are 
contained  all  the  distinguishable  sounds:  that  is^those 
sounds  of  which  the  ear  can  count  the  vibration.  Noise 
ditl'ers  from  distinguishable  sound  in  bo  much  as  the 
ear  cannot  distinguish  the  number  of  vibrations  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

A  distinguishable  sound,  composed  of  double  the 
number  of  vibrations  of  another  sound,  is  said  to  be  its 
octave.  There  are  intermediate  sounds,  between  these 
two,  which  are  seven  in  number,  and  which  constitute 
the  diatonic  scale,  or  gamut:  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  names,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si. 

When  the  sonorous  body  is  put  in  motion  by  percus- 
sion, there  is  ai  first  heard  a  sound  very  distinct,  more 
or  less  intense,  more  or  less  acute,  Sec,  according  as  it 
may  happen  ;  this  is  the  fundamental  sound  ;  but  with 
a  little  attention  other  sounds  can  be  perceived.  These 
are  called  harmonic  sounds.  This  can  be  easily  per- 
ceived in  touching  the  strings  of  an  instrument. 

The  timbre,  or  expression  of  sound,  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  sonorous  body. 

Sound  is  propagated  through  all  elastic  bodies.  Its 
rapidity  is  variable  according  to  the  body  which  pro- 
pagates it.  The  rapidity  of  sound  in  the  air  is  a  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  thirty  English  feet.  It  is  still 
more  rapidly  transmitted  by  water,  stone,  wood,  &c. 
Sound  loses  its  force  in  a  direct  proportion  to  the 
square  of  the  distance;  this  Happens  at  least  in  the  air. 
It  may  also  become  more  Intense  as  it  proceeds;  as 
happens  when  it  passes  through  very  elastic  bodies,  such 
as  metals,  wood,  condensed  air,  &c.  All  sorls  of  sounds 
are  propagated  with  the. same  rapidity,  without  being 
confounded  one  with  another. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  sound  is  propagated  in 
right  lines,  forming  cones,  analogous  to  those  of  light, 
with  this  essential  difference,  however,  that,  in  sono- 
rous cones,  the  atoms  have  only  a  motion  of  oscillation, 
while  those  of  the  cones  of  light  have  a  real  transitive 
motion. 

When  sound  meets  a  body  that  prevents  its  passage, 
it  is  reflected  in  the  same  manner  as  light,  its  alible  of 
reflection  being  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidences  The 
form  of  the  body  which  reflects  sound,  has  similar  in- 
fluence upon  it.  The  slowness  with  which  sound  is 
propagated,  produces  certain  phenomena,  for  which 
we  can  easily  account.  Such  is  the  phenomenon  of 
ocho,  of  the  mysterious  chamber,  &c. 

Jrpparatus  of  Hearing. — There  are  in  the  appara- 
tus of  hearing  a  number  of  organs,  which  appear  to 
concur  in  that  function  by  their  physical  properties; 
and  behind  them,  a  nerve  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
and  transmitting  Impressions. 

The  apparatus  of  hearing  is  composed  of  the  outer, 
middle,  and  internal  ear ;  and  of  the  acoustic  nerve. 

The  auricle  collects  the  sonorous  radiations,  and  di- 
rects them  towards  the  meatus  externus  ;  in  proportion 
a--  it  is  large,  elastic,  prominent  from  the  head,  and 
directed  forward.    Boeihaave  supposed  he  had  proved 

''illation,  that  all  the  sonorous  radiations  [or  pul 
saltans)  Which  fall  upon  the  external  face  of  the  pinna, 
are,  ultimately,  directed  to  the  auditory  passage.  This 
assertion  is  e vide  ml \  erroneous,  at  least  for  those  pinna: 
in  which  the  anttftejii  is  more  projecting  than  the  helix. 
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How  could  those  rays  arrive  at  the  concha,  which  fall 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  antihelix  1  The 
pinna  is  not  indispensable  to  the  hearing;  for,  both  in 
men  and  in  the  animals,  it  may  be  removed  without 
any  inconvenience  beyond  a  few  days. 

The  Meatus  auditorius  transmits  the  sound  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  conduit,  partly  by  the  air  it 
contains,  and  partly  by  its  parietes,  until  it  arrives  at 
the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  The  hairs,  and  the 
cerumen  with  which  it  is  provided  at  the  entrance, 
are  intended  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  sand,  dust, 
&c. 

The  Membrane  of  the  Tympanum  receives  the 
sound  which  has  been  transmitted  by  the  meatus  au- 
ditorius. In  what  circumstances  is  it  stretched  by  the 
internal  muscle  of  the  malleus  f  Or  when  is  it  relaxed 
by  the  contraction  of  the  anterior  muscle  of  the  mal- 
leus!— All  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  merely 
conjectural.  An  opening  made  in  this  membrane  does 
not  much  impair  the  faculty  of  hearing.  As  this  mem- 
brane is  dry  and  elastic,  it  ought  to  transmit  the  sound 
very  well,  both  to  the  air  contained  in  the  tympanum, 
and  to  the  chain  of  little  bones.  The  chorda  tympani 
cannot  fail  to  participate  in  the  vibrations  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  transmit  impressions  to  the  brain.  The 
contact  of  any  foreign  body  upon  the  membrane  is 
very  painful,  and  a  violent  noise  also  gives  great  pain. 
The  membrane  ol  the  tympanum  may  be  lorn,  or  even 
totally  destroyed,  without  deranging  the  hearing  in 
any  sensible  degree. 

The  Cavity  of  the  Tympanum  transmits  the  sounds 
from  the  external  to  the  internal  ear.  The  transmis- 
sion of  sound  by  the  tympanum  happens — 1st,  By  the 
chain  of  bones  which  has  a  particular  action  upon  the 
membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis.  2d,  By  the  air 
which  tills  it,  and  which  acts  upon  the  whole  petrous 
portion,  but  particularly  upon  the  membranum  of  the 

fenestra  Ovalis.     3d,  By  its  sides. 

The  Eustachian  Tube,  renews  the  air  in  the  tym- 
panum ;  being  destroyed,  it  is  said  to  cause  deafness. 

The  notion  of  its  bi  ing  capable  of  carrying  sound  to 
the  internal  ear  is  erroneous;  there  is  nothing  to  sup- 
port this  assertion  :  it  permits  the  air  to  pass  in  cases 
when  the  tympanum  is  struck  by  violent  sounds,  and 
it  permits  the  renewal  of  that  which  fills  the  tympa- 
num, and  the  mastoid  cells.  The  air  in  the  tympanum 
being  much  rarefied.,  is  very  suitable  for  diminishing 
the  intensity  of  the  sounds  it  transmits. 

The  use  of.  the  mastoid  cells  is  not  well  known;  it 
is  supposed  that  they  help  to  augment  the  intensity  of 
the  sound  thai  arises  in  the  cavity.  If  they  produce 
this  effect  it  ought  to  be  rather  from  the  vibrations  of 
the  partitions  which  separate  the  cells  than  from  the 
air  which  they  contain.  Sound  may  arrive  in  the 
tympanum  by  another  way  than  the  external  meatus; 
the  shocks  received  by  the  bones  of  the  head  are  di- 
rected tow  aids  the  temples,  ami  perceived  by  the  ear. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  movement  of  a  watch  is 
heard  distinctly  when  it  is  placed  in  contact  with  the 
teeth. 

We  know  little  of  the  functions  of  the  internal  ear; 
we  can  only  imagine  that  the  sonorous  vibrations  are 
propagated  in  different  modes,  but  principally  by  the 
membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  by  that  of  the  fe- 
nestra rotunda,  and  by  the  internal  partition  of  the 
tympanum  ;  that  the  liquor  of  Cotunnius  ought  to  suffer 
vibrations  which  are  transmitted  to  the  acoustic  nerve. 
It  may  be  rone  cm  d  how  necessary  it  is  that  this  liquid 
should  give  way  to  those  vibrations  which  are  too  in- 
tense, and  whijh  might  injure  this  nerve.  Possibly,  in 
Ins  case,  it  flows  into  the  aqueducts  of  the  cochlea 
and  of  tile  vestibule,  which,  in  this  respect,  would 
tube. 
have  a  great  deal  of  analogy  with  the  Eustachian 

The  internal  gyri  of  the  eeehUa  ought  to  receive  the 
vibrations  principally  by  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra 
oralis-  the  vestibule,  by  the  chain  ol  bones;  the  semi- 
circular canals,  by  the  sides  of  the  tympanum,  and 
oerhabS  by  the  mastoid  cells,  which  frequently  extend 
nevond  the  canals.  But  the  aid  which  is  given  to  the 
bearing  by  each  separate  part  of  the  internal  ear  is 
totally  unknown. 

Thi' osseo  membraneous  partition,  whicii  separates 
the  cochlea  in'o  two  parts,  has  given  rise  to  an  hypo- 
ihe-is  which  no  one  now  admits. 

The  impressions  are  received  and  transmitted  to 
the  brain  bv  the  acoustic  nerve;   the  brain  perceives 
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them  with  more  or  less  facility  and  exactness  in  differ- 
ent individuals.  Many  people  have  a  false  tar, 
which  means  that  they  do  not  distinguish  sounds 
perfectly. 

There  la  no  explanation  given  of  the  action  of  the 
acoustic  nerve  and  of  the  brain  in  hearing. 

In  order  to  be  heard,  sounds  must  be  within  certain 
limits  ol  intensity.  Too  strong  a  sound  hurts  lis,  while 
one  too  weak  produces  no  sensation.  We  can  per- 
ceive a  great  number  of  sounds  at  once.  Sounds,  par- 
ticularly appreciable  sounds,  combined,  and  succeed- 
ing each  other  in  a  certain  manner,  are  a  source  of 
agreeable  sensations.  It  is  in  such  combinations,  for 
the  production  of  this  effect,  that  music  is  employed. 
On  the  contrary,  certain  combinations  of  sound  pro- 
duce a  disagreeable  impression  ;  the  ear  is  hurt  by 
very  acute  sounds.  Sounds  which  are  very  intense 
and  very  grave,  hurt  excessively  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum.  By  the  absence  of  the  liquor  of  Colun- 
nius,  the  hearing  is  destroyed.  When  a  sound  lias 
been  of  long  duration,  we  still  thirfk  we  hear  it,  though 
it  may  have  been  some  time  discontinued. 

We  receive  two  impressions,  though  wo  perceive 
only  one.  It  lias  been  said  lhat  we  use  only  one  ear  at 
once,  but  this  notion  is  erroneous. 

When  the  sound  comes  more  directly  to  the  one  ear, 
it  is  in  reality  distinguished  with  more  facility  by  that 
one,  than  by  the  other :  therefore  in  this  case  we  em- 
ploy only  one  ear;  and  when  we  listen  with  attention 
to  a  sound  which  we  do  not  hear  exactly,  we  place 
ourselves  so  that  the  rays  may  enter  directly  into  the 
concha;  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  di- 
rection of  the  sound,  that  is,  the  point  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds, we  are  obliged  to  employ  boll)  ears,  for  it  is  only 
by  comparing  the  intensity  of  the  two  impressions, 
that  we  are  capable  of  deciding  from  whence  the 
sound  proceeds.  Should  we  shut  one  ear  perfectly 
close,  and  cause  a  slight  noise  to  be  made,  in  a  dark 
place,  at  a  short  distance,  it  would  be  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  determine  its  direction  ;  in  using  both  ears  this 
could  be  determined.  In  these  cases  the  eye  is  of 
great  use,  for  even  in  using  both  ears  it  is  frequently 
impossible  to  tell  in  the  dark  from  whence  a  sound 
comes.  By  the  sound  we  may  aiso  estimate  the  dis- 
tance of  the  body  from  which  it  proceeds:  but  in  order 
to  judge  exactly  in  this  respect  we  ought  to  be  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  sound,  for  without 
this  condition  the  estimation  is  always  erroneous.  The 
principle  upon  which  we  judge  is,  that  an  intense  sound 
proceeds  from  a  body  which  is  near,  while  a  feeble 
sound  proceeds  from  a  body  at  a  distance :  if  it  happen 
that  an  intense  sound  comes  from  a  distant  body  while 
a  feeble  sound  proceeds  from  a  body  which  is  near, 
we  fall  into  acoustic  errors.  We  arc  generally  very 
subject  to  deception  with  regard  to  the  point  whence  a 
sound  comes :  sight  and  reason  are  of  great  use  in  as- 
sisting our  judgment. 

The  different  degree  of  convergence,  and  divergence, 
of  the  sonorous  rays,  do  not  seem  to  have  any  influ- 
ence on  the  hearing,  neither  are  they  modified  in  their 
course,  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  enter 
into  the  ear  in  greater  quantity :  it  is  to  produce  this 
effect  that  speaking  trumpets  are  used  for  those  who 
do  not  hear  well.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  dimi- 
nish the  intensity  of  sounds:  in  tins  case  a  soft  and 
scarcely  elastic  body  is  placed  in  the  external  meatus." 
— jVagendie's  Physiology. 

HEART.  Cor.  A  hollow  muscular  viscus,  situ- 
ated in  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium  for  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  It  is  divided  externally  into  a  base, 
or  its  broad  part ;  a  superior  and  an  inferior  surface, 
and  an  anterior  and  posterior  margin.  Internally,  it 
is  divided  into  a  right  and  left  ventricle.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  heart  is  oblique,  not  transverse;  its  base 
beins  placed  on  the  right  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
and  its  apex  obliquely  to  the  sixth  rib  on  the  left  side ; 
so  that  the  left  ventricle  is  almost  posterior,  and  the 
right  anterior.  Its  inferior  surface  lies  upon  the  dia- 
phragm. There  are  two  cavities  adhering  to  the  base 
of  the  heart,  from  their  resemblance  called  auricles. 
The  right  auricle  is  a  muscular  sac,  in  which  are  tour 
apertures,  two  of  the  venae  cava \  an  opening  into  the 
right  ventricle,  and  the  opening  of  the  coronary  vein. 
The  left  is  a  similar  sac,  in  which  there  are  five  aper- 
tures, viz.  those  of  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  and  an 
opening  inUD  the  left  ventricle  The  cavities  in  the 
heart  are  called  ventricle* :  these  ate  divided  by  a 
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I  fleshy  septum,  called  septum  cordis,  into  a  right  and 
left.  Each  ventricle  has  two  orifices  ;  the  one  auri- 
cular, through  which  the  blood  enters,  the  other  arte- 
rious,  through  \\  hich  the  blood  passes  out  These  lour 
lupplied  with  valves,  which  are  named 
from  their  resemblance;  those  at  the  arterior  orifices 
are  called  the  semilunar;  those  at  the  orifice  of  the 
right  auricle,  tricuspid;  and  those  at  the  orifice  of  the 
left  auricle-  mitral.  The  valve  of  Eustachius  is  situ- 
ated at  the  termination  of  the  vena  cava  inferior,  just 
within  the  auricle.  The  substance  of  the  heart  is  mus- 
cular; its  exterior  fibres  are  longitudinal,  its  middle 
transverse,  and  its  interior  oblique.  The  internal  su- 
perrices  of  the  ventricles  and  auricles  of  the  heart  are 
invested  with  a  strong  and  smooth  membrane,  which 
is  extremely  irritable.  The  vessels  of  the  heart  are 
divided  into  common  and  proper.  The  common  are,  1. 
The  aorta,  which  arises  from  the  lefl  v.ntric'e.  '.!. 
The  pulmonary  artery,  which  originates  from  the 
right  ventricle.  3.  The  four  pulmonary  veins,  which 
terminate  in  the  left  auricle.  4.  The  two  vena  cartr, 
which  evacuate  themselves  into  the  right  auricle.  The 
proper  vessels  arc,  1.  The  coronary  arteries,  which 
arise  from  the  aorta,  and  are  distributed  on  the  heart. 
2.  The  coronary  veins,  which  return  the  blood  into 
the  right  auricle.  The  wrves  of  the  heart  are  branches 
of  the  eizht  and  great  intercostal  pairs.  The  heart  of 
the  fcetus  differs  from  that  of  the  adult,  in  having  a 
foranicn  ovale,  through  which  the  blood  passes  flora 
the  right  auricle  to  the  left. 

Heart-shaped-    See  Cordatus. 

HEART'S  EASE.    See  Viola  tricolor. 

HEAT.    See  Caloric. 

Heat,  absolute.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  whole 
quantity  of  caloric  existing  in  a  body  in  chemical 
union. 

Heat,  animal.  "An  inert  body  which  does  not 
change  its  position,  being  placed  among  other  bodies, 
very  soon  assumes  the  same  temperature,  on  account 
of  the  tendency  of  caloric  to  an  equilibrium.  The 
body  of  man  is  very  different:  surrounded  by  bodies 
hotter  than  itself,  it  preserves  its  inferior  temperature 
as  long  as  life  continues  ;  being  surrounded  with  bodies 
of  a  lower  temperature,  it  maintains  its  temperature 
more  elevated.  There  are,  then,  in  the  animal  econo 
my,  two  different  and  distinct  properties,  the  one  of  pro- 
ducing heat,  the  other  of  producing  cold.  We  will 
examine  these  two  properties.  Let  us  first  see  how 
heat  is  produced. 

The  respiration  appears  to  be  the  principal,  or  at 
least  the  most  evident  source  of  animal  heat.  In  fact, 
experience  demonstrates  that  the  heat  of  the  blood 
increases  nearly  a  degree  in  traversing  the  lungs;  and 
as  it  is  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body  from  the 
lungs,  it  carries  the  heat  every  where  into  the  organs; 
for  we  have  also  seen  that  the  heat  of  the  veins  is  less 
than  that  of  the  arteries. 

This  developemcnt  of  heat  in  the  respiration  appears, 
as  we  have  already  said,  to  proceed  from  the  formation 
of  carbonic  acid,  whether  it  takes  place  directly  in  the 
lungs,  or  happens  afterward  in  the  arteries,  or  in  the 
parenchyma  of  the  organs.  Some  very  good  experi- 
ments Of  Lavoisier,  and  De  Laplace,  lead  to  this  con- 
clusion: they  placed  animals  in  a  calorimeter,  and 
compared  the  quantity  of  acid  formed  by  the  respira- 
tion, with  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  in  a  given 
time:  except  a  very  small  proportion,  the  heat 
produced  was  that  which  would  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  was 
formed. 

It  has  also  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Bro- 
die,  Thillage,  and  Legallois,  that  if  the  respiration  of 
an  animal  is  incommoded,  either  by  putting  it  in  a 
fatiguing  p:;.  men  or  in  making  it  i  s|  i:\  -irtih.  i  i||v 
its  temperature  lowers,  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  that  it  forms  becomes  less.  In  diseases  when  the 
respiration  is  accelerated,  the  heat  increases,  except  in 
particular  circumstances.  The  respiration  is  then  a 
locus  in  which  calorie  is  developed. 

In  considering  for  an  instant  only  this  source  of  beat 
in  the  economy,  we  see  that  the  caloric  must  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  different  parts  of  the  body  in  an  uneoual 
manner;  those  farthest  from  the  heart,  those  that  re- 
ceive least  blood,  or  which  cool  more  rapid! v  mud 
generally  be  colder  than  those  that  arc  diflerenUv  dil 

|  wised.  "       ' 

This  difference  partly  exists.    The  extremities  are 
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colder  than  the  trunk ;  sometimes  they  present  only 
89°  or  91°  F.,  and  often  much  less,  while  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  is  about  104°  F. :  but  the  extremities  have  a 
considerable  surface  relative  to  their  mass  ;  they  are 
farther  from  the  heart,  and  receive  less  blood  than 
most  of  the  organs  of  the  trunk. 

On  account  of  the  extent  of  their  surface  and  dis- 
tance from  the  heart,  the  feet  and  hands  would  proba- 
bly have  a  temperature  still  lower  than  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  them,  if  these  parts  did  not  receive  a  greater 
proportional  quantity  of  blood.  The  same  disposition 
exists  lor  all  the  exterior  organs  that  have  a  very  large 
surface,  as  the  nose,  the  pavilion  of  the  ear,  &c. :  their 
temperature  is  also  higher  than  their  surfaco  and  dis- 
tance from  the  heart  would  seem  to  indicate. 

Notwithstanding  the  providence  of  nature,  those 
parts  that  have  large  surfaces  lose  their  caloric  with 
greater  facility;  and  they  are  not  only  habitually 
colder  than  the  others,  but  their  temperature  often  be- 
comes very  low :  the  temperature  of  the  feet  and 
hands  in  winter  is  often  nearly  as  low  as  32°  F.  It  is 
on  this  account  we  expose  them  bo  willingly  to  the 
heat  of  our  fires. 

Among  other  means  that  we  instinctively  employ  to 
remedy  or  prevent  coldness,  are  motion,  walking,  run- 
ning, leaping,  which  accelerate  the  circulation  ;  press- 
ure, shocks  u|h)u  the  skin,  which  attract  a  great  quan- 
tity of  blood  Into  the  tissue  of  this  membrane.  Ano- 
ther equally  effective  means  consists  In  diminishing 
the  surface  in  contact  with  the  bodies  that  deprive  us 
of  caloric.  Thus  we  bend  the  different  parts  of  the 
limbs  upon  each  other,  we  apply  them  forcibly  to  the 
trunk  when  the  exterior  temperature  is  very  low. 
Children  and  weak  persons  often  take  this  position 
when  in  bed.  In  this  respect  it  would  be  very  proper 
that  young  children  should  not  be  confined  too  much  in 
their  swathing  clothes  to  prevent  them  from  thus  hind 
ing  themselves.  Our  clothes  preserve  the  heat  of  our 
bodies;  for  the  substance  of  which  they  cue  formed 
being  bad  conductors  of  caloric,  they  prevent  that  of  the 
body  from  passing  off. 

According  to  what  has  been  said,  the  combination 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  carbon  of  the  blood 
is  sufficient  for  the  explanation  of  most  of  the  pheno- 
mena presented  by  the  production  of  animal  heat;  but 
there  are  several  which,  if  real,  could  not  he  explained 
by  this  means.  Authors  worthy  of  credit  have  re- 
marked, that,  in  certain  local  diseases,  the  temperature 
of  the  diseased  place  rises  several  degrees  above  that 
of  the  blood,  taken  at  the  left  auricle.  If  this  is  so,  the 
continual  renewal  of  the  arterial  blood  is  not  sufficient 
to  account  for  this  increase  of  heat. 

This  second  source  of  heat  must  belong  to  the  nutri- 
tive phenomena  which  take  place  in  the  diseased  part. 

There  is  nothing  forced  in  this  supposition  ;  for  most 
of  the  chemical  combinations  produce  elevations  of 
temperature,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  both  in  the 
secretions  and  in  the  nutrition,  combinations  of  this 
sort  take  place  in  the  organs. 

By  means  of  these  two  sources  of  heat,  life  can  be 
maintained  though  the  external  temperature  is  very 
low,  as  that  of  winter  in  countries  near  the  pole,  which 
descends  sometimes  to  —  42°  F.  Generally  such  an 
excessive  cold  is  not  supported  without  great  difficulty, 
and  it  often  happens  that  the  parts  most  easily  cooled 
are  mortified :  many  of  the  military  suffered  tb 
cidents  in  the  wars  of  Russia.  Nevertheless,  as  we 
easily  resist  a  temperature  much  lower  than  our  own, 
ii  Is  evident  that  we  are  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  pro- 
ducing heat  to  a  ureal  degree. 

The  faculty  of  producing  cold,  or,  in  more  exact 
terms,  of  resisting  foreign  heat,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  enter  our  organs,  is  more  confined.  In  the  torrid 
zone,  it  has  happened  that  men  have  died  suddenly, 
when  the  temperature  has  approached  128°  F. 

Hut  this  property  is  not  less  real,  though  limited. 
Banks,  Blagden,  and  Fordyce,  having  exposed  them- 
selves to  a  heat  of  nearly  9BDP,  they  found  that  their 

bodies  had  preserved  nearly  their  own  temperature. 
More  recenl  experiments  of  Berger  and  Delaroche  have 
:  bowa  that  by  this  cause  the  heat  of  the  body  may 
rise  several  degrees:  for  this  to  take  place  it  is  only 
necemn  ili.it  the  surrounding  temperature  should  be 
a  little  elevated.  Having  both  placed  themselves  in  a 
stove  of  W;i°,  their  temperature  rose  nearly  6.8°  V 
Delaroche  having  remained  sixteen  minutes  in  a  dry 

stove  at  176°,  bis  temperature  rose  9°  F. 
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Franklin,  to  whom  the  physical  and  moral  science* 
are  indebted  for  many  important  discoveries,  and  a 
great  many  ingenious  views,  was  the  first  who  disco- 
vered the  reason  why  the  body  thus  resists  such  a 
strong  heat.  He  showed  that  this  effect  was  due  to  the 
evaporation  of  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  transpira- 
tion, and  that  hi  this  respect  the  bodies  of  animals  re- 
semble the  porous  vases  called  alcarraias.  These  ves- 
sels, which  are  used  in  hot  countries,  allow  the  water 
that  they  contain  to  sweat  through  them ;  their  surface 
is  always  humid,  and  a  rapid  evaporation  takes  place, 
which  cools  the  liquid  they  contain. 

In  order  to  prove  this  important  result,  Delaroche 
placed  animals  in  a  hot  atmosphere  that  was  so  satu- 
rated with  humidity  that  no  evaporation  could  take 
place.  These  animals  could  not  support  a  heat  but  a 
little  greater  than  their  own  without  perishing,  and 
th-ev  became  heated,  because  they  had  no  longer  the 
me. ins  of  cooling  themselves.  Thus,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  evaporation 
are  the  causes  which  enable  man  and  animals  to  resist 
a  strong  heat.  This  explanation  is  also  confirmed  by 
the  considerable  loss  of  weight  that  the  body  sutlers 
after  having  been  exposed  to  a  great  heat. 

According  to  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  au- 
thors who  have  represented  animal  heat  as  fixed,  have 
been  very  far  from  the  truth.  To  judge  exactly  of  it, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  sur- 
rounding temperature  and  humidity;  the  degree  of 
heat  of  different  parts  ought  to  be  considered,  and  the 
temperature  of  one  part  ought  not  to  be  determined  by 
that  of  another. 

We  have  few  correct  observations  upon  the  temper- 
ature proper  to  the  body  of  man;  the  latest  are  due  to 
Edwards  and  Gentil.  These  authors  observed  that 
the  most  suitable  place  for  judging  of  the  heat  of  the 
body  is  the  armpit.  They  noticed  nearly  21  degrees 
of  difference  between  the  heat  of  a  young  man  and 
that  of  a  youiiL'  girl :  the  heat  of  her  hand  was  a  little 
less  than  974°,  that  of  the  young  man  was  98.4°.  The 
same  person  observed  great  differences  of  heat  in  the 
different  temperaments.  Thctc  are  also  diurnal  varia- 
tions ;  the  temperature  may  change  about  two  or  three 
degrees  from  morning  to  evening. —  lire's  Ckem.  Diet, 

I1k.it,  free.  If  the  heat  which  exists  in  any  sub- 
stance be  from  any  cause  forced  in  some  degree  to  quit 
that  substance,  and  to  combine  with  those  that  sur- 
round it,  then  such  heat  is  said  to  be  free,  or  sensible, 
until  the  equilibrium  is  restored. 

Heat,  latent.  When  anybody  is  in  equilibrium 
with  the  bodies  which  surround  it  with  respect  to  its 
heat,  that  quantity  which  it  contains  is  not  perceptible 
by  any  external  sign,  or  organ  of  sense,  and  is  termed 
combined  caloric,  or  latent  heat. 

Heat,  sensible.    See  Heat,  free. 

Hiavy  carbonated  hydrogen.  See  Carburetted  hy~ 
drnrri n. 

HEAVY  SPAR.  Baryte.  A  genus  of  minerals, 
divided  by  Professor  Jameson  into  four  species. 

1.  Rhomboidal  baryte,  or  fVitheritc.  This  is  a  car- 
bonate of  barytes;  and  is  found  in  Cumberland  and 
Durham. 

2.  Prismatic  baryte,  or  Aeai>7/ spar,  a  sulphate;  found 
also  in  Cumberland  and  Durham. 

'A.  Diprismatic  baryte,  or  strontianite.  A  carbonate 
of  barytes  ;  found  in  Strontian,  in  Argyleshire. 

4.  Axifrangible  baryte,  or  Celestine.  A  sulphate  of 
stromites,  with  about  two  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  ba- 
rytes :  found  near  Edinburgh,  in  Inverness-shire,  and 
Bristol. 

Heavy  inflammable  air.  See  Carburetted  hydrogen 
gas. 

IIRBERDF.N,  William,  was  born  in  London  in 
1710,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  afterward 
practised  during  ten  yean,  and  gave  lectures  on  the 
Materia  Medica.  During  this  period  he  published  a 
little  Tract,  entitled  "  Antitheriaca,"  condemning  the 
complication  of  certain  ancient  Formula:  of  Medi- 
cines. In  \1 18,  he  removed  to  London,  having  pre- 
viously been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  College  or  Phy- 
sicians, and  he  was  shortly  after  admitted  into  the 
Royal  Society.  He  soon  rose  to  considerable  reputa- 
tion and  practice  in  his  profession.     At  his  suggestion 

the  Medical  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians," first  appeared  in  1788;  and  four  other  volumes 
have  since  been  published  at  different  periods.  Dr. 
Hcberdcn  contributed  eoint  valuable  papers  to  tbjj 
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Vvtirk,  especially  on  the  Angina  Pectoris,  a  disease  not 
before  described ;  and  i  ox,  which  he  first 

accuratelj  distinguished  from  Small  I 
papers  oi  his  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions. As  lie  advanced  in  years  he  began 
from  the  fatigue  of  practice:  and  in  178)  he  drew  up  the 
result  of  Ins  experience  in  a  volume  of  "Commenta- 
ries," written  in  Latin,  the  great  excellence  of  which  is 
its  style.  He  reserved  it  for  publication,  however,  till 
atter  his  death,  which  did  not  happen  till  1801. 

HECTIC.  (Hecticus  ;  from  tfij,  habit.)  See  Febris 
Hertica. 

HE'DERA.  (From  hareo,  to  stick,  because  it  at- 
taches itself  to  trees  and  old  walls.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnean  system.  Class,  Pentan- 
dria  ;  Order,  Monogynia.    The  ivy. 

Hedera  arborea.     See  Hcdcra  Helix.. 

Hedera  helix.  Jlrdrra  arborca.  The  ivy.  The 
leaves  of  this  tree  have  little  or  no  smell,  but  a  very 
nauseous  taste.  Haller  informs  us,  that  they  are  re- 
commended in  Germany  against  the  .atrophy  of  chil- 
dren. By  the  common  people  of  this  country  they  are 
sometimes  applied  to  running  sores,  and  to  k 
open.  The  berries  were  supposed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  a  purgative  and  emetic  quality;  and  an  extract 
was  made  from  them  by  water,  called  by  Quercetanus 
eztractum  purgans.  Later  writers  have  recommended 
tin  in  in  small  doses  as  alexipharmic  and  sudorific  ; 
It  is  said,  that  in  the  plague  at  London,  the  powder  of 
them  was  given  in  vinegar,  or  while  wine,  with  good 
success.  Ii  is  from  the  stalk  of  this  tree  that  a  resinous 
juice,  called  Oummi  Inderal,  exudes  very  plentifully  in 
warm  climates.  It  is  imported  from  the  East  Indies, 
though  it  may  be  collected  from  trees  in  this  country. 
It  is  brought  over  in  hard  compact  masses,  externally  of 
a  reddish  brown  colour,  internally  of  a  bright  brownish 
yellow,  wilh  reddish  specks  or  veins.  It  has  a  strong, 
resinous,  agreeable  smell,  and  an  adstringent  taste. 
Though  never  used  in  the  practice  of  the  present  day, 
it  possesses  corroborant,  astringent,  and  antispasmodic 
virtues. 

Hedera  terrestris.    See  Glecoma. 

HEDERACEjE.  (From  hedera,  the  tvy.)  The 
name  of  anorderof  plant- in  Linneus's  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method,  consisting  of  the  ivy  and  a  few  other 
genera  which  in  their  form  and  appearance  resem- 
ble it. 

Hedge  hyssop.    See  Orattola  officinalis. 

Hedge  mustard.     See  Erysimum  officinale. 

Hedge  mustard,  slinking.    See  Erysimum  Alliaria. 

He'dra.    1.  The  anus. 
1  2.  Excrement. 

3.  A  fracture 

Hedyo'smos.     Mint. 

HEISTER,  Laurence,  was  born  at  Frankfort  on 
lie  Maine  in  1683.  Afterstudying  in  different  German 
miversities,  andserving  sometime  as  an  army-surgeon, 
ie  graduated  at  Leyden:  and  in  1709  was  appointed 
physician  general  to  the  Dutch  Military  Hospital.  The 
lext  year  he  became  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery 
at  Altorf:  and  having  distinguished  himself  greatly  by 
his  lectures  and  writings,  he  received  in  172U  a  more 
advantageous  appointment  at  Helinstadt,  under  the 
puke  of  Brunswick,  as  physician,  Aulic  counsellor, 
and  professor  of  medicine;  in  which  he  continued, 
notwithstanding  an  invitation  to  Russia  from  the  Czar 
Teter,  till  the  period  of  bis  death  in  1758.  He  was  author 
of  several  esteemed  works,  particularly  a  Compendium 
of  Anatomy,  which  became  very  popular,  being  re- 
markable for  its  conciseness  and  clearness.  "His  In- 
stitutions of  Surgery,"  also  gained  him  great  credit; 
being  translated  into  Latin,  and  most  of  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe.  Another  valuable  practical 
work  was  entitled  "  Medical,  Surgical,  and  Anatomi- 
cal Cases  and  Observations."  He  had  some  taste  for 
botany  also,  which  he  taught  at  Helinstadt,  and  con- 
siderably enriched  the  garden  there ;  but  he  unfortu- 
nately became  an  antagonistof  the  celebrated  Liniia  us, 
not  properly  appreciating  the  excellence  of  the  system 
»f  that  eminent  naturalist. 

HELCO'MA.    Ulceration. 

Helconia.  (From  i\kos,  an  ulcer.)  Anucermtie 
txternal  or  internal  superficies  of  the  cornea,  known  by 
ai  excavation  and  oozing  of  purulent  matter  trom  the 
cornea.  ,  ,     , 

Helcv'drion.    (From  cA*o?,  an  ulcer,  and  vdwp, 
water.)     Helcydrium-    A  moist  ulcerous  pustule. 
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Helcv'ster.    (From  eXicw,  to  draw.)    An  InsiroV 
ment  for  extracting  the  tonus, 
Hei.k'nium.     (From    Salens,   the  island  where  it 

See   fouls  htlilliuin. 

HELIAXTHl'S.  (From  n\ioc,  the  sun  ;  and  avOoc, 
a  flower.  This  name  originated  from  the  resemblance 
which  its  broad  golden  disk  and  ray  hear  to  the  sun, 
and  is  rendered  further  appropriate  by  its  having  the 
power  of  constantly  presenting  its  flowers  to  that  lmni- 
narv.)  The  name  of  a  eenus  of  plants.1  Class,  Hyngenc- 
sia';  Order,  Polygamia'frustranea.    The  sun-flower. 

Helianthus  annuus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Corona  solis,  and  chimalatus.  The  seeds  have  been 
made  into  a  nutritious  bread.  The  whole  plant  when 
young  is  boiled  and  eaten  in  some  countries,  as  being 
aphrodisiac. 

Helianthus  tuberosus.  Jerusalem  artichoke. 
Although  formerly  in  estimation  for  the  table,  this 
root  is  now  neglected,  it  being  apt  to  produce  flatulen- 
cy and  dyspepsia. 

Helica'lis  major.     See  Helicis  major. 

IIei.ux'i.is  minor.     See  J/ilicis  minor. 

HE  LICIS  MAJOR.  A  proper  muscle  of  the  ear, 
which  depresses  the  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  ear  into 
which  it  is  inserted  ;  it  lies  upon  the  upper  or  sharp 
point  of  the  helix,  or  outward  ring,  arising  from  the 
upper  and  acute  part  of  the  helix  anteriorly,  and  pass- 
ing to  be  inserted  into  its  cartilage  a  little  above  the 
tragus. 

Helicis  minor.  A  proper  muscle  of  the  ear,  which 
contracts  the  fissure  of  theear;  it-is  situated  below  the 
helicis  major,  upon  part  of  the  helix.  It  arises  from 
the  inferior  and  anterior  part  of  the  helix,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  crus  of  the  helix,  near  the  h=sure  in  the 
cartilage  opposite  to  the  concha. 

HELIOTROPE.  A  sub-species  of  rhomboidal 
quartz. 

HELIOTROPIUM.  CHXiorpomov  to)  ueya,  of  Di- 
oscorides]  from  (7X105,  the  sun,  and  rpoirri,  a  turning 
or  inclination  :  because,  says  that  ancient  writer,  it 
■urns  its  leaves  round  with  the  declining  sun.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Ilici.ioTRo'pii  succcs.    See  Crolon  tinctorium. 

HELIX.  (EAii-,  from  tiAw,  to  turn  about.)  The 
external  circle  or  border  of  the  outer  ear,  that  curls  in- 
wards. 

llei.ix  hortensis.    The  garden  snail. 

HELLEBORA'STER.  (From  e\r\s6opo;,  hellebore.) 
See  Hcllcborus  fatidus. 

HELLEBORE.     See  Hclleborus. 

Hellebore,  black.     See  Hcllcborus  niger. 

Hillrbore,  white.     See  Veratrum  album. 

IlELLE'BORUS.  (EXAefiopoj:  woo. to rn (3opa tAXtiv, 
because  it  destroys,  if  eaten.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plains  in  the  Linntean  system.  Class  Polyandria  ; 
Order,  Polygynia.    Hellebore. 

Helleborus  albus.     See  Veratrum  album. 

Hellebore  FfETinus.  Stinking  Hellebore,  or  bear's- 
foot.  Hcllebor  aster.  Hcllcborus — caule  multifloro 
folioso,  foliis  pedatisvo(  Linna?us.  The  leaves  of  this 
indigenous  plant  are  recommended  byniany  as  possess- 
ing extraordinary  anthelmintic  powers.  The  smell  of 
the  recent  plant  is  extremely  fcetid,  and  the  taste  is  bit- 
ter and  remarkably  acrid,  insomuch  that,  when  chewed, 
it  excoriates  the  mouth  and  fauces.  It  commonly 
operates  as  a  cathartic,  sometimes  as  an  emetic,  and 
in  large  doses  proves  highly  deleterious. 

Helleborus  niger.  Black  hellebore,  or  Christmas 
rose.  Mclampodium.  Helleborus — scapo  subbiflnre 
subnudo,  foliis  pedalis,  of  Linnsus.  The  root  of  this 
exotic  plant  is  the  part  employed  medicinally  :  its  taste, 
when  fresh,  is  bitterish,  and  somewhat  acrid  :  it  also 
emits  a  nauseous  acrid  smell :  but,  being  long  kept 
both  its  sensible  qualities  and  medicinal  activity  suffer 
very  considerable  diminution.  The  ancients  esteemed 
it  as  a  powerful  remedy  in  maniacal  cases.  At  present 
it  is  exhibited  principally  as  an  alterative,  or,  when 
given  in  a  large  dose,  as  a  purgative.  It  often  proves  a 
very  powerful  enunenagogue  in  plethoric  habits,  where 
steel  is  ineffectual,  or  improper.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended In  dropsies,  and  some  cutaneous  diseases 

HELMET  FLOWER.     See  .Inthora, 

HELMl'NTHAGOGUE.  (Hciminthagogus,  from 
eXutvc,  a  worm,  and  ayu>,  to  drive  out.)  Whatever  de- 
stroys and  expels  worms.     See  Anthelmintic. 

HELMINTHIA.    The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases. 
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Class,  Cteitacn;  Older,  Entertca,  in  Good's  Nosology. 
Envermination,  worms.  It  lias  three  species,  viz.  Bel- 
mtnthia  alvi,  fodicis,  trratica. 

HELMINTHIASIS.  (EXptvOtaois ;  from  £XMus, 
u Inch  signifies  any  species  of  worm.)  A  disease  in 
Written  worms,  m  the   larva  Of  worms,  are  bred  under 

the  skin,  or  some  external  pan  of  the  body.  It  is  ende- 
mial  to  Martinique,  Westphalia,  Transylvania,  and 
sotrre  oilnr  places. 

1 1  ELM  I  NTHOI  i  1'RTON.  See  Corallinacorsicana. 

HBLMONT,  John  Baptist  Van,  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  at  Brussels  in  1577.  lie  exhibited  verv 
early  proofs  pf  superior  abilities,  and  soon  I.. 
convinced  liow  mucb  hypothesis  was  ranked  under  the 
name  of  science  and  philosophy  in  books  ;  he  a 
have  perceived  the  necessity  of  experiment  and  induc- 
tion in  the  discovery  of  real  knowledge ;  but  did  not 

methodise  his  ideas  sufficiently,  to  pursue  that  plan 
with  its  full  advantage.  Alter  taking  his  degree  at 
Louvaiu  he  travelled  during  ten  years,  and  in  (his 
period  acquired  some  practical  knowledge  of  chemis 
try.  On  his  return  in  1G09  he  married  a  noble  lady  of 
large  fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  re- 
Mrs  into  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  with  little 
interruption.  He  declined  visiting  patients,  but  gave 
gratuitous  advice  to  those  who  went  to  consult  him  ; 
and  he  boasts  of  having  cured  several  thousands  an- 
nually. He  continued  his  investigations  with  astonish 
ing  diligence  during  thirty  years,  and  made  scveraldis- 
coyeries  in  chemistry;  among  which  were  certain 
articles  possessed  of  considerable  activity  on  the  human 
body.  This  confirmed  his  opposition  to  the  Galenical 
school,  the  absurd  hypotheses,  and  inert  practice  of 
which  he  attacked  with  great  warmth  and  ability.  In- 
deed he  contributed  greatly  to  overturn  their  inllueiice  ; 
but  from  a  desire  to  explain  every  thing  on  chemical 
principles,  he  substituted  doctrines  equally  gratuitous 
or  unintelligible,  lie  published  various  works  from 
time  to  time,  which  brought  him  considerable  reputa- 
tion, and  he  was  repeatedly  invited  to  Vienna;  but 
he  preferred  continuing  in  his  laboratory.  He  died 
in  1M4. 

HELO'DES.     (From  tXos,  a  marsh.)     A  term  ap 
plied  to  fevers  generated  from  marsh  miasma. 

HELO'SIS.  (From  uXo>,  to  turn.)  An  eversion  or 
turning  up  of  the  eyelids. 
HELVINE.  A  sub-species  of  dodecahedral  garnet. 
He'lxines.  (Front  cXurtd,  to  draw:  so  called  be- 
cause it  sticks  to  whatever  it  touches.)  Pellitory  of 
the  wall. 
Hemalo'pia.  Corruptly  written  for  bamalopia. 
HEMAT1N.  The  colouring  principle  of  logwood. 
See  Hamuloxylon  campechianurn. 
HEMATURIA.  See  Hematuria. 
HEMERALO'PIA.  (From  tmepa,  the  day,  and  «ra>, 
the  eye.)  Adefectin  the  sight,  which  consists  in  being 
able  to  see  in  the  daytime,  but  not  in  the  evening. 
The  following  is  Scarpa's  description  of  this  curious 
disorder.  Heiueralopia,  or  nocturnal  blindness,  is  pro- 
perly nothing  but  a  kind  of  imperfect  periodical  amau- 
rosis, most  commonly  sympathetic  with  the  stomach. 
(Is  paroxysms  come  on  towards  the  evening,  and  dis- 
appear in  the  morning.  The  disease  is  endemic  in 
some  countries,  and  epidemic,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  in  others.  At  sunset,  objects  appear  to  pawns 
allictcd  with  this  complaint  as  if  covered  with  an  ash 
coloured  veil,  which  gradually  changes  into  a  dense 
cloud,  which  intervenes  between  the  eyes  and  sur- 
rounding objects.  Patients  with  In  uicinlopia,  have 
the  pupil,  both  in  the  day  and  nighttime,  more  dilated, 
and  less  moveable  than  it  usually  is  in  healthy  eyes. 
The  majority  of  them,  however,  ban-  the  pupil  more 
or  less  moveable  in  the  daytime,  and  alu  ay  s  expanded 
and  motionless  at  night.  When  brought  into  a  room 
faintly  lighted  by  a  candle,  where  all  the  bystanders 
can  see  tolerably  well,  they  cannot  discern  at  all,  or  in 
a  very  feeble  manner,  scarcely  any  one  object;  or  they 
only  find  themselves  able  to  distinguish  light  from 
darkness,  and  at  moonlight  their  sight  is  still  worse. 
\t  daybreak  they  recover  their  sight,  which  continues 
ell  the  rest  of  the  day  till  sunset. 
["According  to  M.  Dujardin,  this  term  is  derived 
from  iii'ipo,  the  day,  &\aos,  blind,  and  „,y,  thi 
and  in  n>  rlgbl  UgnifiCBtmn  is  therefore  inferred  to  lie 
diuma  i  mcitudo,  or  ilmi  blindm  ss.  In  the  same  sense, 
I)r  Hillary  and  Dr.  Hebcuteu,  have  employed  the 
term 
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''■JfcimruUipiu  then,  which  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence, stands  in  opposition  to  the  nyctalopia  of  the  an- 
cients, or  night-blindness.  Numerous  modem  writers, 
however,  have  used  these  terms  in  the  contrary  sense; 
considering  the  heineralopia,  as  denoting  sight  during 
the  day,  and  blindness  in  the  night;  and  nyctalopia  as 
expressing  night-seeing,  (owl-sight,  as  the  French  cali 
it,)  and  blindness  during  the  daytime."— Cooper's 
bur.  Die.     A.] 

IIEMERALOPS.  (From  mepa,  the  day,  and  wd/, 
the  eye.)     One  who  can  see  but  in  the  davtime. 

I ■kau'nios.  (From  ni'iavi,  half,  and  kuou>, 
to  cut:  so  called  because  it  was  cut  halfway  down.) 
A  bandage  for  the  back  and  breast. 

HEMICRA'NIA.  (From  w.<ruj,  half,  and  Kpaviov, 
the  head.)  A  pain  that  allccts  only  one  side  of  the 
head.  It  is  generally  nervous  orhysterical,sometimes 
bilious  ;  and  in  both  cases  sometimes  comes  at  a  regu- 
lar period,  like  an  ague.  When  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  strong  pulsation  like  that  of  a  nail  piercing  the  part, 
it  is  denominated  claims. 

HEMIO'PSIA.  (From  tiuiovc,  half,  and  <oi//,  an 
eye.)  A  defect  of  vision,  in  which  the  person  see3  the 
half,  but  not  the  whole  of  an  object. 

Hemifa'oia.  (From  npuavs,  half,  and  iraytoj, 
fixed.)  A  fixed  pain  on  one  side  of  the  head.  See 
Hemicriuuii. 

HEMIPLEGIA.  (From  nuiove,  half,  and  itXnoow, 
to  strike.)  A  paralytic  affection  of  one  side  of  the 
body.     See  I'uralysis. 

HEMLOCK.     Sec  ( ionium  mac.ulatiim. 

HEMLOCK  DUOPWOUT.    See&nanUiecrocata. 

Hemlock,  water.     .See  Cicuta  virosa. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  lungs.    See  Haemoptysis. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  nose.     See  Epistaxis. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  .stomach.    See  Hicmatemesis. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  urinary  organs.  See  Hema- 
turia. 

Hemorrhage  from  tlic  iitcrus.    See  Menorrhagia. 

HEMP.     See  Cannabis. 

HEMP  AGRIMONY.  See  Eupatorium  canniba- 
num. 

Hemp,  water.     See  Eupatorium. 

HENBANE.    See  Hyoscyamus. 

HEPAR.  {Hepar,  atis.  n.  Hitap,  the  liver.)  See 
IJver. 

Hepar  sulphuris.  Liver  of  sulphur.  A  sulphu- 
ret  made  either  with  potassa  or  soda.  Sec  Sulphure- 
tum  potassa:. 

Hepar  uterinum.    The  placenta. 

HEPAT  A'LGIA.  (From  jjirap,  the  liver,  and  aXyos, 
pain.)     Pain  in  the  liver. 

HEPATIC.  {Hepalicus ;  from  i/irap,  the  liver.) 
Belonging  to  the  liver. 

Hepatic  air.     See  Hydrogen  sulphuretted. 

Hepatic  artisry.  Arterial  hepatica.  The  artery 
which  nourishes  the  substance  of  the  liver.  It  arises 
from  the  (celiac,  where  it  almost  touches  the  point  of 
the  lobultis  Spigelu.  Its  root  is  covered  by  the  pan- 
creas: it  then  turns  a  little  forwards,  and  passes  under 
the  pylorus  to  the  porta  of  the  liver,  and  runs  between 
the  biliary  ducts  and  the  vena  ports,  w  here  it  divides 
into  two  large  branches,  one  of  which  enters  the  right, 
and  the  other  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  In  this  place 
it  is  enclosed  along  with  all  the  other  vessels  in  the 
capsule'  of  Glisson. 

Hepatic  duct.  Ductus  hep aticus.  The  trunk  of 
the  biliary  pores.  It  runs  from  the  sinus  of  the  liver 
towards  the  duodenum,  and  is  joined  by  the  cystic 
duct,  to  form  the  ductus  communis  choledochus.  See 
Hiliaiy  duct. 

Hepatic  veins.    See  Vein,  and  Vcnaporla:. 

HipaTICA.  (From  vnap,  the  liver:  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  thought  to  be  useful  in  diseases  of  the 
liver.)     See  JMarchantiapolymorjiha. 

HEPATICA  nobilis.     See  Anemone  hepatica. 

Hepath  a  TKitUKsTRls.  See  Marchanlia  poly- 
morphs. 

HEl'ATIRRILE'A.      (From  amp,  the  liver,  and 

piw  to  flow.)    l.  A  purging  with  bilious  evacuation. 

2.'  A  diarrhoea,  In  which  portions  of  flesh,  like  liver, 

"l'''1  ■        ■  n         •. 

HEPATITE.  Foetid,  straight,  lamellar,  heavy  spar. 
A  variety  of  lamellar  barytes,  containing  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphur,  in  consequence  of  which,  when  it 
is  heated  or  nibbed,  it  cuiiia  a  foutld  sulphureous 
odour 
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HEPATITIS.  (From  ynap,  the  liver.)  Inflamma 
tto  hcpaiis.  An  Inflammation  of  the  liver.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  Pyrexia,  and  order  Phlegmasia 
of  Cullen,  who  defines  it "  febrile  affection,  attended 
with  tension  and  pain  of  the  right  hypocliondriiini, 
often  pungent,  like  that  of  a  pleurisy,  but  more  fre- 
quently dull,  or  obtuse,  a  pain  at  tin:  clavicle  and  at  the 
topof  the  shoulder  of  the  right  side ;  much  uneasiness 
in  lying  down  on  the  left  side  :  difficulty  of  breathing  ; 
a  dry  cough,  vomiting,  and  hiccup." 

Besides  the  causes  producing  other  inflammations, 
BUCh  as  the  application  of  cold,  external  injuries  from 
contusions,  blows,  &.c.  this  disease  may  be  occasioned 
by  certain  passions  of  the  mind,  by  violent  exercise, 
by  intense  summer  heats,  by  long-continued  intermit- 
tent and  remittent  fevers,  and  by  various  solid  concre- 
tions in  the  substance  of  the  liver.  In  warm  climates 
this  viscus  is  more  apt  to  be  affected  with  inflamma- 
tion than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  body,  proba- 
bly from  the  increased  secretion  of  bile  which  takes 
place  when  the  blood  is  thrown  on  the  internal  parts, 
by  an  exposure  to  cold;  or  from  the  bile  becoming 
acrid,  and  thereby  exciting  an  irritation  in  the  pan. 
Hepatitis  lias  generally  been  considered  of  two  kinds  ; 
one  the  acute,  the  other  chronic. 

The  acute  species  of  hepatitis  comes  on  with  a  pain 
in  the  right  bypochondrtum,  extending  up  to  the  cla 
vicleand  shoulder ;  which  is  much  increased  by  press- 
ing upon  the  part,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  cough, 
oppression  c  f  breathing,  and  difficulty  of  lying  on  the 

lelt  side  ;  together  witli  nausea  and  sicknos,  and  often 
wiili  a  vomiting  of  bilious  matter.  The  urine  is  of  a 
deep  saffron  colour,  and  small  in  quantity  ;  there  is 
loss  of  appetite,  great  thirst,  and  costiveness,  with  a 
strong,  hard,  and  frequent  pulse;  and  when  the  dis- 
ease has  continued -for  some  days,  the  skin  and  eyes 
become  tinged  of  a  deep  yellow.  Winn  the  inflam- 
mation is  iii  the  cellular  structureor  substance  of  the 
liver,  it  is  called  by  some  hepatitis  parenchymatota, 
and  when  the  gall-bladder  which  is  attached  to  this 
organ,  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  it  has  been 
called  hepatitis  cystica. 

The  chronic  species  is  usually  accompanied  with  a 
morbid  complexion,  loss  of  appetite  and  Hesh,  costive 
ness,  indigestion,  flatulency,  pains  iii  the  stomach,  a 
yellow  tinge  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  clay-coloured  stools, 
high  coloured  urine,  depositing  a  red  sediment  and 
ropy  mucus;  an  obtuse  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver, 
extending  to  the  shoulder,  and  not  (infrequently  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  asthma. 

These  symptoms  are,  however,  often  so  mild  and 
insignificant  as  to  pass  almost  unnoticed;  as  large  ab- 
BCesses  have  been  found  in  the  liver  upon  dissection, 
which  in  the  person's  lifetime  had  created  little  or  no 
inconvenience,  and  which  we  may  presume  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  some  previous  inflammation. 

Hepatitis,  like  other  inflammations,  may  end  in  re- 
solution, suppuration,  gangrene,  or  scirrhus ,  but  its 
termination  in  gangrene  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

The  disease  is  seldom  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences ot  an  immediate  nature,  and  is  often  carried 
off  by  haemorrhage  from  the  nose,  or  hemorrhoidal 
vessels,  and  likewise  by  sweating,  by  a  diarrhoea,  or 
by  an  evacuation  of  uride,  depositing  a  copious  sedi- 
ment. In  a  few  instances,  it  has  been  observed  to 
cease  on  the  appearance  of  erysipelas,  in  some  external 
part. 

When  suppuration  takes  place,  as  it  generally  does, 
before  this  forms  an  adhesion  with  some  neighbouring 
part,  the  pus  is  usually  discharged  by  the  different 
outlctswitli  which  this  part  is  connected,  as  by  cough 
ing,  vomiting,  purging,  or  by  an  abscess  breaking  out- 
wardly; but,  in  some  instances,  the  pus  has  been  dis- 
charged into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  where  no  such 
adhesion  had  been  formed. 

On  dissection,  the  liver  is  often  found  much  enlarged, 
and  hard  to  the  touch ;  its  colour  is  more  of  a  deep 
purple.than  what  is  natural,  and  its  membranes  are 
more  or  less  affected  by  inflammation.  Dissections 
likewise  show  that  adhesions  to  the  neighbouring  parts 
often  take  place,  and  large  abscesses,  containing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  pus.  are  often  found  in  its  sub- 
stance. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be  distinguished, 
as  it  is  of  the  acute,  or  of  the  chronic  form.    In  acute 
hepatitis,  where  the  symptoms  run  high,  and  the  con- 
stitution will  admit,  we  should,  in  the  beginning,  bleed 
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freely  from  the  arm;  Which  it  will  seldom  be  ncces 
sary  to  repeal,  if  carried  to  the  proper  extent  at  firsl  I 
in  milder  cases,  orwhere  there  [s  le<s  powei  in  tin 

system,   the  local  abstraction  of  blood,  by  cupping  or 

leeching,  may  be  sufficient.    WeshouM  nextgivecalo 

inel  alone,  or  combined  with  opium,  and  followed  up 
by  infusion  of  senna  with  neulral  salts,  jalap,  or  other 
cathartic, to  evacuate  bile,  and  thoroughly  clear  out 
the  intestines.  When,  by  these  means,  the  inflaiuina 
lion  is  materially  abated,  we  should  endeavour  to  pro 
mote  diaphoresis  by  suitable  medicines,  assisted  by 
(he  warm  bath;  a  blister  may  be  applied;  and  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen  is  to  be  duly  enforced.  Bui  the 
discharge  of  bile,  by  occasional  doses  of  calomel,  must 
not  lie  neglected  :  "and  where  the  alvine  evacuations 
are  deficient  in  that  secretion,  it  will  be  proper  to  push 
this,  or  other  mercurial  preparation,  till  the  mouth  is 
in  some  measure  affected.  In  India  this  is  the  ie 
nielly  relied  upon,  and  exhibited  often  in  much 
larger  doses' Uian  appear  advisable  in  more  temperate 
climates.  Bflbuld  the  disease  proceed  to  suppuration, 
means  must  be  used  to  support  the  strength;  a  nutri- 
tious diet,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine,  and  de- 
coction of  bark,  or  other  tonic  medicine :  fomentations 
or  poultices  will  also  bo  proper  to  promote  the  discharge 
externally;  but  when  any  fluctuation  is  perceptible,  it 
is  better, to  make  an  opening,  lest  it  should  burst  in- 
wardly. In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  mercury 
is  the" remedy  chiefly  to  be  relied  upon  ;  but  due  cau- 
tion mustbe  observed  in  its  use,  especially  in  scrofu- 
lous subjects.  It  appears  more  effectual  in  restoring 
the  healthy  action  of  the  liver,  when  taken  internally  : 
but  if  the  "mildest  forms,  though  guarded  by  opium,  Of 
rather  sedative,  cannot  so  be  borne,  the  ointment  may 
be  rubbed  in.  In  the  meantime,  calumba.  or  other 
tonic,  wilh  antacids,  and  mild  aperients,  as  rhubarb,  to 
regulate  the  state  of  the  prima:  via:,  will  he  proper. 
Where  the  system  will  not  admit  the  adequate  use  of 
mercury,  the  nitric  acid  is  the  most  promising  substi- 
tute. An  occasional  blister  may  be  required  to  relieve 
unusual  pain ;  or  where  this  is  very  limited  and  con- 
tinued, an  issue,  or  seton  may  answer  better.  The 
strength  must  be  supported  by  a  light  nutritious  diet ; 
and  gentle  exercise  with  warm  clothing,  to  maintain 
the  perspiration  steadily,  is  important,  in  the  convalcs 
cent  state:  more  especially  a  sea  voyage  in  person* 
long  resident  in  India  has  often  appeared  the  only 
neans  of  restoring  perfect  health. 
,  Hepatitis  parenchymatosa.  Inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  the  liver. 

Hepatitis  i-kriton/ealis.  Inflammation  in  the 
peritonaeum  covering  the  liver. 

HEPATOCE'LE.  (From  »)7rap,  the  liver,  and  Kt]\ri, 
a  tumour.)  A  hernia,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  liver 
protrudes  through  the  abdominal  parieles. 

IIepato'rium.    The  same  as  Kupatorium. 

Hephje'stias.  (From  ll(j>ai^o(,  Vulcan,  or  fire.) 
A  drying  plaster  of  burnt  tiles. 

Hbpi'alus.  (From  tjttius,  gentle.)  A  mild  quoti- 
dian fever. 

HEPTA'NDRIA.  (From  tirra,  seven,  and  avt/p,  a 
man,  or  husband.)  The  name  of  a  class  in  the  sexual 
system  of  plants,  consisting  of  such  hermaphrodite 
flowers  as  have  seven  stamens. 

Hbptapha/rmapum.  (From  £-7«,  seven,  and  <j>apua- 
kuv,  medicine.)  A  medicine  composed  of  seven  in 
grgdii  ot-,  i  he  principal  of  which  were  cerusse. litharge, 
wax,  &c. 

HEPTAPHY'LLUBI.  (From  gtrja,  seven,  and 
<j)v\\ov,  a  leaf:  so  named  because  it  consists  of  seven 
leaves.)     See  Tormentilla  erecta. 

Hi :ptapi.eViu:m.  (From  tifja,  seven,  and  *\tvpa, 
a  rib:  so  named  from  its  having  seven  ribs  upon  the 
leaf.)    The  herb  plantain.    Hie  Plantago  major. 

HERA'CLEA.     1.  Water  hoarhound. 

'J.  The  common  wild  marjoram  received  a  trivial 
name  from  its  growing  in  abundance  in  Heraclea.  See 
Origanum  vulgare. 

HERA'CIiEUM.  (From  Heraelea,  the  city  near 
which  it  grows;  or  from'HpaicXT??,  Hercules,  being  the 
plant  sacred  to  him.)  The  name  of  a  L'enus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnajan  system.  Class,  Pentandria;  Order 
Digynia.  ' 

Hi  raj  iii  h  or.MMiiERUM.  This  species  is  sup- 
posed by  Wildenow  to  afford  the  gum  ammoniacum. 
See  Ami 

Heuaclelm  spondylium.     Branca  uraina  Ocrma- 
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nicn;  Spondylium.  Cow-parsnip.  All-lical.  Hera- 
tUum-trfuliolis  pinnatifidis,  Ueeilms ,  fioribvs  UfSfor- 
inibus  of  Linnteus.  The  plant  which  is  directed  l>y 
the  name  of  Bra/nca  ursina  in  foreign  pharmacopeias. 
In  Siberia,  it  grows  extremely  high,  and  appears  to  have 
virtues  in  the  cure  of  dysentery  which  the  plants  of 
tliis  country  do  not  possess. 

["The  Heracleum  Lanatum  is  one  of  our  largest 
native  umbellate  plants,  growing  frequently  to  the 
height  of  a  man,  with  a  stalk  more  than  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Its  taste  is  strong  and  acrid.  The  bruised 
root  or  leaves,  externally  applied,  excite  rubefactkm. 
Internally  used,  this  article  has  been  recommended  iu 
epilepsy.  It  appears  to  me  to  possess  a  virose  charac- 
ter, and  should  be  used  with  caution,  especially  when 
gathered  from  a  watery  or  damp  situation." — Big. 
Mat.  Mid.     A.] 

HERB  BEXNET.     See  Geum  urbanum. 
HERfi-OF-GRACE.     See  Gratiola. 
llliUB  MASTICH.     See  Thymus  mastichina. 
Herb-trinity.     See  Anemone  hepalica. 
HERBA.     An  herb.     A  plant  is  properly  so  called 
which  bears  its  flower  and  fruit  once  only,  and  then 
with  its  root  wholly  perishes.     There  are  two  kinds: 
annuals,  which  perish  the  same  year;  and  biennials, 
which  have  their  leaves  the  first  year,  and  their  flowers 
and  fruit  the  second,  and  then  die  away. 

By  the  term  hcrba,  Linnaeus  denominates  that  por- 
tion of  every  vegetable  which  arises  from  the  root, 
and  is  terminated  by  the  fructification. 

Herba  britannica.    See  Rumcz  hydrolapathum. 
Herba  militaris.     See  Achillea  millefolium. 
IIe.hb.1  sacra.     See  Verbena  trifoliata. 
Herba  trinitatis.     See  Anemone  hepatiea. 
HERBACEUS.     Herbaceous.     Plants  are  so  con- 
sidered which  have  succulent  stems  or  stalks,  and  die 
down  to  the  mot  every  year. 

HERBARIUM.  A  collection  of  dried  or  preserved 
plants;  called  also  Hortus  siccus. 

HERCULES'S  ALL-HEAL.  See  Lascrpiltum 
chironium. 

Hercules  bovii.  Gold  and  mercury  dissolved  in 
a  distillation  of  copperas,  nitre,  and  sea-salt. 

HERE'DITABY.  (From  hares,  an  heir.)  A  disease, 
or  predisposition  to  a  disease,  which  is  transferred  from 
parents  to  their  children. 

1 1  Kit  M  A THRUDITE.  ( Hermaphroditus  :  from 
'Epto}S,  Mercury,  and  A0po<5i7»7,  Venus, «'.  e.  partaking 
of  both  sexes.)  1.  The  true  hermaphrodite  ot  the  an- 
-  was,  the  man  with  male  organs  of  generation, 
and  the  female  stature  of  body,  that  is,  narrow  chest 
and  large  pelvis;  or  the  woman  with  female  organs oi 
gem  ration,  and  the  male  stature  of  body,  that  is,  broad 
I  and  narrow  pelvis.  The  term  is  now,  how- 
ever, used  to  express  any  Ittsus  naturw  wherein  the 
parts  of  generation  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  both 

2.  Id  botany,  an  hermaphrodite  flower  is  one  which 
contains  both  the  male  and  female  organs,  for  the 
production  of  the  fruit,  within  the  same  calyx  and 
petals.  ,  _      , 

HERMETIC.  (From  'Ep^s,  Mercury.)  In  the 
language  of  the  ancient  chemists,  Hermes  was  the 
father  of  chemistry,  and  the  hermetic  seal  was  the 
closing  the  end  of  a  glass  vessel  while  in  a  slate  oi 
fusion,  according  to  the  usage  of  chemists. 

HERMODACTYL.    See  Hermodwtylus. 

HERMODA'CTYLTTS.  CEppoSatfvXoc-  Etymolo- 
gists have  always  derived  this  word  from  Eppns, 
Mercurv,  and  SaflvXos,  a  linger.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bably named  from  Bertms,  a  river  in  Asia,  upon  whose 
banks  it  grows,  and  SakJlAoS,  a  date,  which  it  is  like.) 
Anima  irticulorum.  The  root  ot  a  spec.es  of  col- 
chicuni,  not  yet  ascertained,  but  supposed  to  be  the 
Colchicum  illyricum  of  Linna-us,  ol  the  shape  of  a 
heart,  flatten. 'don  one  side,  with  a  furrow  on  the  other, 
of  a  white  colour,  compact  and  solid,  yet  easy  to  cut 
or  powder.  This  root,  which  has  a  viscous,  sweetish, 
farinaceous  taste,  and  no  remarkable  smell,  is  import- 
ed from  Turkey.  Its  u^i:  is  totally  laid  aside  in  the 
practice  of  the  present  day.  Formerly  the  roots  were 
med  as  cathartics,  which  power  is  wanting  in 
those  that  reach  this  country- 

Mi;  UN  I  A.  (from  ipvos,  a  branch;  from  its  pro- 
truding out  m"  iis  place.)  A  rupture.  Surgeons  un- 
derstand, by  the  term  hernia,  a  tumour  formed  by  the 
protrusion  of  some  of  the.  viscera  of  the  abdomen  out 


of  that  cavity  into  a  kind  of  sac,  composed  of  the 
portion  of  peritoneum,  which  Is  pushed  before  them. 
However,  there  are  certainly  some  cases  which  will 
not  be  comprehended  in  this  definition;  either  because 
the  parts  are  not  protruded  at  all,  or  have  no  hernial 
sac.  The  places  in  which  these  swellings  most  fre- 
quently make  their  appearance,  are  the  groin,  the  navel, 
the  labia  pudendi,  and  the  upper  and  forepart  of  the 
thigh  ;  they  do  also  occur  at  every  pointof  the  anterior 
part  of  the  abdomen ;  and  there  are  several  less  com- 
nion  instances,  in  which  hernial  tumours  present  them- 
selves  at  the  foramen  ovale,  in  the  perinamm,  in  the 
vagina,  at  the  ischiatic  notch,  &c.  The  parts  which, 
by  Being  thrust  forth  from  the  cavity,  in  which  they 
ought  naturally  to  remain,  mostly  produce  hernia?,  are 
either  a  portion  of  the  omentum,  or  a  part  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  or  both  together.  But  the  stomach,  the 
liver,  the  spleen,  uterus,  ovaries,  bladder,  &c.  have 
been  known  to  form  the  contents  of  some  hernial  tu- 
mours. From  these  two  circumstances  of  situations 
and  contents,  are  derived  all  the  different  appellations 
by  which  hernia  are  distinguished.  If  a  portion  of 
intestine  only  forms  the  contents  of  the  tumour,  it  is 
called  enteroeele;  if  a  piece  of  omentum  only,  epiplo- 
cele ;  and  if  both  intestine  and  omentum  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  a  tumour,  it  is  called  entero-epiplo- 
cele.  When  the  contents  of  a  hernia  are  protruded  at 
the  abdominal  ring,  but  only  pass  as  low  as  the  groin, 
or  labium  pudendi]  the  case  receives  the  name  of  bubo- 
nocele, or  inguinal  hernia;  when  the  parts  descend 
into  the  scrotum,  it  is  called  an  oscheocele  or  scrotal 
hernia.  The  crural,  or  femoral  hernia,  is  the  name 
given  to  that  which  takes  place  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. When  the  bowels  protrude  at  the  navel,  the 
case  is  named  an  cxomphalos,  or  umbilical  hernial 
and  neutral  is  the  epithet  given  to  the  swelling,  when 
it  occurs  at  any  other  promiscuous  part  of  the  front  of 
the  abdomen.  The  congenital  rupture  is  a  very  parti- 
cular case,  in  which  the  protruded  viscera  are  not 
covered  with  a  common  hernial  sac  of  peritoneum, 
but  are  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in 
contact  with  the  testicle;  "and,  as  must  be  obvious,  it 
is  not  named,  like  hernia  in  general,  from  its  situation, 
or  contents,  but  from  the  circumstances  of  its  existing 
from  the  time  of  birth. 

When  the  hernial  contents  lie  quietly  in  the  sac,  and 
admit  of  being  readilv  put  back  into  the  abdomen,  it  is 
termed  a  reducible  hernia :"  and  when  they  suffer  no 
constriction,  yet  cannot  be  put  back,  owing  to  adhe- 
sions, or  their  large  size  in  relation  to  the  aperture, 
through  which  they  have  to  pass,  the  hernia  is  termed 
irreducible.  An  incarcerated,  or  strangulated  hernia, 
signifies  one  which  not  only  cannot  be  reduced,  but 
suffers  constriction:  so  that,  if  a  piece  of  intestine  be 
protruded,  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  stops 
the  passage  of  its  contents  onward  towards  the  anus, 
makes  the  bowel  inflame,  and  brings  on  atrain  of  most 
alarining'aiid  often  fatal  consequences. 

The  general  symptoms  of  a  hernia,  which  is  reduci- 
ble and  free  from  strangulation,  are— an  indolent  tu- 
mour at  some  point  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  ; 
most  frequently  descending  out  of  the  abdominal  ring, 
or  from  just  below  Pouparf  s  ligament,  or  else  out  of 
the  navel;  but  occasionally  from  various  other  situa- 
tions. The  swelling  mostly  originates  suddenly,  ex- 
cept in  the  circumstances  above  related ;  and  it  is  sub- 
ject to  a  change  of  size,  being  smaller  when  the  patient 
lies  down  upon  his  back,  and  larger  when  he  stands 
up,  or  draws  in  his  breath.  The  tumour  frequently 
diminishes  when  pressed,  and  grows  large  again  when 
the  pressure  is  removed.  Its  size  and  tension  often 
increase  after  a  meal,  or  when  the  patient  is  flatulent. 
Patients  with  hernia,  are  apt  to  be  troubled  with  colic, 
constipation,  and  vomiting  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
natural situation  of  the  bowels.  Very  often,  however, 
the  functions  of  the  viscera  seem  to  suffer  little  or  no 
interruption. 

If  the  case  be  an  enteroeele,  and  the  portion  of  the 
intestine  be  small,  the  tumour  is  small  in  proportion; 
but  though  small,  yet,  if  the  gut  be  distended  with 
wind  inflamed,  or  have  any  degree  of  stricture  made 
on  it  it  will  be  tense,  resist  the  impression  of  the  finger, 
and  give  pain  upon  being  handled.  On  the  contrary, 
if  there  be  no  stricture,  and  the  intestine  suffers  no  de- 
gree of  inflammation,  let  the  prolapsed  piece  be  of 
what  l<  ngth  it  may,  and  the  tumour  of  whatever  size, 
yet  the  tension  will  be  little,  and  no  pain  will  attend 
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the  handling  of  it ;  upon  the  patient's  coughing,  it  will 
feel  as  if  it  was  blown  into ;  and,  in  general,  it  will  be 
found  very  easily  returnable.  A  guggling  noise  is 
often  made  when  the  bowel  is  ascending. 

If  the  hernia  be  an  cpipluccle,  or  one  of  the  omental 
kind,  the  tumour  has  a  more  flabby  and  a  more  un- 
equal feel ;  it  is  in  general  perfectly  indolent,  is  more 
compressible,  and  (if  in  the  scrotum)  is  more  oblong 
and  less  round  than  the  swelling  occasioned  in  the 
same  situation  by  an  intestinal  hernia;  and,  if  the 
quantity  be  large,  and  the  patient  an  adult,  it  is,  in 
eome  measure,  distinguishable  by  its  greater  weiaiit. 

If  the  case  be  an  cntcro-epiplucclc,  that  is,  one  con- 
sisting of  both  intestine  ana  omentum,  the  character- 
istic marks  will  be  less  clear  than  in  either  of  the  sim- 
ple cases;  but  the  disease  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  every  other  one,  by  any  body  in  the  habit  of 
making  the  examination. 

Hernia  cerebri.  Fungus  cerebri.  This  name  is 
given  to  a  tumour  which  every  now  and  then  rises 
from  the  brain,  through  an  ulcerated  opening  in  the 
dura  mater,  and  protrudes  through  a  perforation  in 
the  cranium,  made  by  the  previous  application  of  the 
trephine. 

Hernia  congenita.  (So  called  because  it  is,  as  it 
were,  bom  with  the  person.)  This  species  of  hernia 
consists  in  the  adhesion  of  a  protruded  portion  of  intes- 
tine or  omentum  to  the  testicle,  after  its  descent  into 
the  scrotum.  This  adhesion  lakes  place  while  the 
testicle  is  yet  in  the  abdomen.  Upon  its  leaving  the 
abdomen,  it  draws  the  adhering  intestine,  or  omentum, 
along  with  it  into  the  scrotum,  where  it  forms  the 
hernia  congenita. 

From  the  term  congenital,  we  might  suppose  thai 
this  hernia  always  existed  at  the  time  of  birth.  The 
protrusion,  however,  seldom  occurs  till  after  this  pe- 
riod, on  the  operation  of  the  usual  exciting  causes  of 
hernia  in  general.  The  congenital  hernia  dues  not 
usually  happen  till  some  months  artel  both;  in  some 
instances  not  till  a  late  period.  Hey  relates  a  case,  in 
which  a  hernia  congenita  was  first  formed  in  a  yoong 
man,  aged  sixteen,  whose  right  testis  had,  a  Utile  while 
before  the  attack  of  the  disease,  descended  into  the 
ecrotum.  It  seems  probable  that,  in  cases  of  hernia 
congenita,  which  actually  take  place  when  the  testicle 
descends  into  the  scrotum  before  birth,  the  event  may 
commonly  be  referred,  as  observed  above,  to  the  testi- 
cle having  contracted  an  adhesion  to  a  piece  of  intes- 
tine, or  of  the  omentum,  in  its  passage  to  the  ring. 
Wrisberg  found  one  testicle  which  had  not  passed  the 
ring,  adhering,  by  means  of  a  few  slender  filaments,  to 
the  omentum,  just  above  this  aperture,  in  an  infant 
that  died  a  few  days  after  birth. 

Excepting  the  impossibility  of  feeling  the  testicle  in 
hernia  congenita,  as  we  can  in  most  cases  of  bubono- 
cele, (which  criterion  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  in  his  Sur- 
gical Dictionary,  observes  Mr.  Pott  should  have  men- 
tioned,) the  following  account  is  very  excellent.  "The 
appearance  of  a  hernia,  in  very  early  infancy,  will 
always  make  it  probable  that  it  is  of  this  kind ;  but  in 
an  adult,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  his  rupture 
to  be  of  this  sort,  but  his  having  been  afflicted  with  it 
from  his  infancy;  there  is  no  external  mark,  or  cha- 
racter, whereby  it  can  be  certainly  distinguished  from 
the  one  contained  in  a  common  hernial  sac;  neither 
would  it  be  of  any  material  use  in  practice,  if  there 
was." 

Hernia  cruralis.  Femoral  hernia.  The  parts 
composing  this  kind  of  hernia  are  always  protruded 
under  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  swelling  is  situated 
towards  the  inner  part  of  the  bend  of  the  thigh.  The 
rupture  descends  on  the  side  of  the  femoral  artery  and 
vein,  between  these  vessels  and  the  os  pubis:  Fe- 
males are  particularly  subject  to  this  kind  of  rupture 
in  consequence  of  the  great  breadth  of  their  pelvis, 
while  in  them  the  inguinal  hernia  is  rare.  It  has  been 
computed,  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty  married  women, 
afflicted  with  hernia,  have  this  kind;  but  that  not  one 
out  of  a  hundred  unmarried  females,  or  out  of  the 
same  number  of  men,  have  this  form  of  the  disease. 
The  situation  of  the  tumour  makes  it  liable  to  lie  mis- 
taken for  an  enlarged  inguinal  gland;  and  many  fatal 
events  are  recorded  to  have  happened  from  the  sur- 
geon's ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  disease.  A 
gland  can  only  become  enlarged  by  the  gradual  eifects 
of  inflammation ;  the  swelling  of  a  crural  hernia  comes 
on  in  a  momentary  and  sudden  manner ;  and,  when 
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strangulated,  occasions  the  tralnof  symptoms  described 
in  the  account  ol  the  hernia  incarceruta,  which  symp- 
toms an  enlarged  gland  could  never  occasion.  Such 
circumstances  seem  to  be  sufficiently  discriminative : 

though  the  feel  of  the  two  kinds  of  swelling  is  often 
not  in  itself  enough  to  make  the  surgeon  decided  in 
his  opinion.  A  femoral  hernia  may  be  mistaken  for  a 
bubonocele,  when  the  expanded  part  of  the  swelling 
lies  over  Poupart's  ligament  As  the  taxis  and  opera- 
tion for  the  first  case  ought  to  be  done  differently  from 
those  for  the  latter,  the  error  may  lead  to  very  had 
consequences.  The  femoral  hernia,  however,  may 
always  he  discriminated,  by  the  neck  of  the  tumour 

having  Poupart's   ligament  above  it.     In  the  huhoiio 

cele,  ihe  angle  of  the  pubes  is  behind  and  below  this 

part  of  the  sac;  lint  in  the  femoral  hernia,  it  is  on  the 
same  horizontal  level,  a  little  on  the  inside  of  it. 

Until  very  lately,  the  stricture,  in  cases  of  femoral 
hernia,  was  always  supposed  to  hi;  produced  by  the 
lower  bonier  of  Ihe  external  oblique  muscle,  or  as  it  is 

termed,  Poupart's  ligament.  A  total  change  of  surgi- 
cal opinion  on  this  subject  has,  however,  latterly  taken 
place,  in  consequence  pf  the  accurate  observations  fust 
made  in  1708,  by  Gimpernat,  surgeon  to  the  king  of 
Spain.  In  the  crural  hernia,  (says  he,)  the  aperture 
through  which  the  parts  issue  is  not  formed  by  two 
bauds,  (as  in  the  inguinal  hernia,)  but  it  is  a  foramen, 
almost  round,  proceeding  from  the  internal  margin  of 
the  crural  arch,  (Poupart's  ligament,)  near  its  insertion 
into  the  branch  of  the  os  pubis,  between  the  bone  and 
the  iliac  vc  in,  so  that,  in  this  hernia,  the  branch  of  the 
os  pubis  is  situated  more  internally  than  the  intestine, 
anil  a  little  behind ;  the  vein  externally,  and  behind; 
and  the  internal  border  of  the  arch  before.  Now  it  is 
this  border  which  always  forms  the  strangulation. 

Hernia  flatulenta.  A  swelling  of  the  side, 
caused  by  air  that  has  escaped  through  the  pleura:  an 
obsolete  term. 

Hernia  cuttturis.  Bronchocele,  or.  tumour  of  the 
bronchial  gland. 

Hernia  humoralis.    See  Orchitis. 

Hernia  incarcerata.  Incarcerated  hernia.  Stran- 
gulated hernia,  or  a  hernia  with  stricture.  The  ky  mp 
toms  are  a  swelling  in  the  groin,  &x.  resisting  the  im- 
pression of  the  fingers,  If  the  hernia  be  of  the  intes- 
tinal kind,  it  is  generally  painful  to  the  touch,  and  the 
pain  is  increased  by  coughing,  sneezing,  or  standing 
upright.  These  are  the  very  first  symptoms,  and,  if 
they  are  not  relieved,  are  soon  followed  by  others; 
viz.  a  sickness  at  the  stomach,  a  frequent  retching,  or 
inclination  to  vomit,  a  stoppage  of  all  discharge  per 
anuin,  attended  with  frequent  hard  pulse,  and  some 
degree  of  fever.  These  are  the  first  symptoms;  and 
il  they  are  not  appeased  by  the  return  of  the  intestine, 
if  the  attempts  made  for  this  purnosc  do  not 
i  the  siekne>s  becomes  more  troublesome,  the 
vomiting  more  frequent,  the  pain  more  intense,  the 
tension  of  the  belly  greater,  the  fever  higher,  and  a 
general  restlessness  comes  on,  which  is  very  terrible 
to  hear.  When  this  is  the  state  of  the  patient,  no 
time  is  to  be  lost;  a  very  little  delay  is  now  of  the 
utmost  consequence ;  and  if  the  one  single  remedy, 
"Inch  the  disease  is  now  capable  of,  be  not  admi- 
nistered immediately,  it  will  generally  baffle  every 
other  attempt.  Tins  remedy  is  the  operation  whereby 
the  parts  engaged  in  Ihe  stricture  may  be  set  free.  If 
this  be  not  now  performed,  the  vomiling  is  soon  ex- 
changed lor  a  convulsive  hiccup,  and  a  frequent  gulli- 

mg  up  of  bilious  matter:  the  tension  of  the  belly  the 

restlessness  anil  lever,  having  been  considerably  in- 
crease, lor  a  lew  hours,  the  patient  suddenly  becomes 
perfectly  easy,  the  belly  subsides,  the   Dulse    from 

having    been    hard,  full,  and   frequent,  becomes  low 

languid  and  generally  interrupted  ;  and  the  skin,  espe- 
cially thatot  the  limbs,  cold  and  moist  ;  the  eyes  have 
now  a  languor  and  glassiness,  a  lack  lustre  no",  easy  to 
be  described:  the  tumour  ol  the  part  disappears,  and 
the  skin  covering  it  sometimes  changes  its  natural-co- 
lour for  a    ,v,d  hue;  butwhetherit  Keeps  or  loses  its 

colour,  a  ha,  an  emphysematous  feel,  a  crepitus  to 
he  touch,  winch  will  easily  be  conceived  by  all  who 
have  attended  to  it,  bul  ,-  no)  easy  to  convey  an  mea 
of  by  words.    This  crepitus  is  the  too  sure  indicator 

ol  gangrenous  mischief  within.  In  tins  state,  the 
gut  either  goes  up  spontaneously  or  is  returned  with 
the  smallest  degree  of  pressure;  adischaree  is  inada 
by  stool,  and  the  patient  is  generally  much  pleased  at 
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the  ease  heflnds;  but  this  pleasure  Is  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  the  hiccup  and  the  cold  sweats  continuing 
and  increasing,  with  the  addition  of  spasmodic  rigours 
and  subtultus  tendinum,  the  tragedy  soon  finishes. 

Hernia  inguinalis.  Bubonocele.  Inguinal  hernia. 
The  hernia  inguinalis  is  so  called  because  it  appears  in 
both  sexes  at  the  groin.  It  is  one  of  the  divisions  of 
hernia,  and  includes  all  those  hernias  in  which  the 
parts  displaced  pass  out  of  the  abdomen  through  the 
ring,  that  is,  the  arch  formed  by  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  musculus  obliqtius  externus  in  the  groin,  for  the 
passage  of  the  spermatic,  vessels  in  men,  and  the  round 
ligament  in  women.  The  parts  displaced  thai  form 
the  hernia,  the  part  into  which  they  fail,  the  manner 
of  the  hernia  being  produced,  and  the  time  it  has  con- 
tinued, occasion  great  differences  in  this  disorder. 
There  are  three  different  parts  that  may  produce  a 
hernia  in  the  groin,  viz.,  one  or  more  of  the  intestines, 
the  epiploon,  ami  the  bladder.  That  which  is  formed 
by  one  or  more  of  the  intestines,  was  called,  by  the 
ancients,  enterocele.  The  intestine  which  most  fre- 
quently produces  the  hernia,  is  the  ilium  :  because, 
being  placed  in  the  iliac  region,  it  is  nearer  the  groin 
than  the  rest :  but  notwithstanding  the  situation  of  the 
other  intestines,  which  seems  not  to  allow  of  their 
coming  near  the  groin,  we  often  find  the  jejunum,  and 
frequently  also  a  portion  of  the  colon  and  cecum,  in- 
cluded in  the  hernia.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
mesentery  and  mesocolon  are  membranous  substances, 
capable  of  extension,  which,  by  little  and  little,  are 
sometimes  so  far  stretched  by  the  weight  of  the  intes- 
tines, as  to  escape  with  the  ilium,  in  this  species  of 
hernia.  The  hernia  made  by  the  epiploon,  is  called 
'■piplocele;  as  that  caused  by  the  epiploon  and  any  of 
'he  intestines  together,  is  called  entero  epiplocele.  The 
hernia  of  the  bladder  is  called  crytocele.     Hernia  ol 

the  bladder  is  uncommon,  and  hasseld been  known 

to  happen  but  in  conjunction  with  some  pf  the  Other 

viscera.    When  the  parts,  having  passed  through  the 

abdominal  rings,  descend  no  lower  than  the  groin,  il  is 
called  an  incomplete  henna;  when  they  fall  into  the 
scrotum  in  men,  or  into  the  labia  jtudtndi  in  women,  it 
is  then  termed  complete. 

The  marks  of  discrimination  between  some  other 
diseases  and  inguinal  hernia  are  these: — 

The  disorders  in  which  a  mistake  mayapossibly  be 
made,  are  the  circocele,  bubo,  hydrocele,  "and  hernia 
humoralis,  or  inflamed  testicle. 

For  an  account  of  the  manner  of  distinguishing  cir- 
cocele from  a  bubonocele,  see  Circocele. 

The  circumscribed  incompressible  hardness,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  tumour,  and  its  being  free  from  allc.onnex- 
|  nil  the  spermatic  process,  will  sufficiently  point 
Its  being  a  bubo,  at  least  while  it  is  in  a  recent 
slate;  and  when  it  is  in  any  degree  suppurated,  be 
must  have  a  very  small  share  of  the  lac/uS  eruditus 
who  cannot  feel  the  difference  between  matter,  and 
either  a  piece  of  intestine  or  omentum. 

The  perfect  equality  of  the  whole  tumour,  and  free- 
dom and  smallness  of  the  spermatic  process  above  it, 
the  power  of  feeling  the  spermatic  vessels,  and  the  vas 
deferens  in  that  process  ;  its  being  void  of  pain  upon 
being  handled,  the  fluctuation  of  the  water,  the  gra- 
dual formation  of  the  swelling,  its  having  begun  below 
and  proceeded  upwards,  its  not  being  affected  by  any 
posture  or  action  of  the  patient,  nor  increased  by  his 
coughing  or  sneezing,  together  with  the  absolute  im- 
possibility of  feeling  the  testicle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotum,  will  always,  to  an  intelligent  person,  prove 
the  disease  to  be  hydrocele. 

Pott,  however,  allows  that  there  are  some  exceptions 
in  which  the  testicle  cannot  be  felt  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotum,  in  cases  of  hernia.  In  recent  bubonoceles, 
while  the  hernial  sac  is  thin,  has  not  been  long,  or 
very  much  distended,  and  the  scrotum  still  preserves  a 
regularity  of  figure,  the  testicle  may  almost  always  be 
easily  felt  at  the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the 
tumour.  But  in  old  ruptures,  which  have  been  long, 
down,  in  which  the  quantity  of  contents  is  large,  the 
sac  considerably  thickened,  "and  the  scrotum  of  an 
irregular  figure,  the  testicle  frequently  cannot  be  felt ; 
neither  is  it  in  general  easily  felt  in  the  congenital  her- 
nia, for  obvious  reasons. 

In  the  hernia  humoralis,  the  pain  in  the  testicle,  its 
enlargement,  the  hardened  state  of  the  epididymus, 
and  the  exemption  of  the  spermatic  cord  from  all  un- 
natural fulness,  are  such  marks  as  cannot  easily  be 
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mistaken  ;  not  to  mention  the  generally  preceding  go- 
norrhoea. But  if  any  doubt  still  remains  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease,  the  progress  of  it  from  above 
downwards,  its  different  state  and  size  in  different  pos- 
tures, particularly  lying  and  standing,  together  with  its 
descent  and  ascent,  will,  if  duly  attended  to,  put  it  out 
of  all  doubt  that  the  tumour  is  a  true  hernia. 

When  an  inguinal  hernia  does  not  descend  through 
the  abdominal  ring,  but  only  into  the  canal  for  the 
spermatic  cord,  it  is  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  muscle,  and  the  swelling  is  small  and 
undefined. 

Now  and  then,  the  testicle  does  not  descend  into 
the  scrotum  till  a  late  period.  The  first  appearance  of 
tliis  body  at  the  ring,  in  crder  to  get  into  its  natural 
situation,  might  be  mistaken  for  that  of  a  hernia,  were 
on  not  to  pay  attention  to  the  absence  of  the 
testicle  from  the  scrotum,  and  the  peculiar  sensation 
occasioned  by  pressing  the  swelling. 

Hernia  intestinalis.  A  rupture  caused  by  the 
protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  intestine.  See  Hernia 
inguinalis. 

Hernia  ischiatica.  A  rupture  at  the  ischiatic 
notch.  This  is  very  rare.  A  case,  however,  which 
was  strangulated,  and  undiscovered  till  after  death,  is 
related  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's  second  part  of  his  work  on 
hernia.  The  disease  happened  in  a  young  man  aged 
27.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  ilium  was  found  to 
have  descended  on  the  right  side  of  the  rectum  into 
the  pelvis ;  and  a  told  of  It  was  protruded  into  a  small 
sac,  which  passed  out  of  the  pelvis  at  the  ischiatic 
notch.  The  intestine  was  adherent  to  the  sac  at  two 
points;  the  strangulated  part,  and  about  three  inches 
on  each  side,  were  very  black.  The  intestines  towards 
the  stomach,  were  very  much  distended  with  air,  and 
here  and  there  had  a  livid  spot  on  ihein.  A  dark  spot 
was  even  found  on  the  stomach  itself,  just  above  the 
pylorus.  The  colon  was  exceedingly  contracted,  as 
far  as  ita sigmoid  flexure  A  small  orifice  was  found 
in  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  in  front  of,  but  a  little  above 
the  sciatic  nerve,  and  on  the  forepart  of  the  pyrifor- 

misi I       The    ac  lay  under  the  gluta-us  maxfmus 

muscle,  and  its  orifice  was  before  the  internal  iliac 
artery,  below  the  obturator  artery,  but  above  the  vein. 

Hernia  lachrymals.  When  the  tears  pass  through 
the  puncta  lachrymalia,  but  stagnate  in  the  succulus 
lachi ynialis,  the  tumour  is  styled  hernia  lachrymalis 
with  little  propriety  or  precision.  It  is  with  equal 
impropriety  called,  by  Anel,  a  dropsy  of  the  lachrymal 
snc.  If  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  is  pressed,  and  an 
aqueous  humour  flows  out,  the  disease  is  the  fistula 
lachrymalis. 

Hernia  mesenterica.  Mesenteric  hernia.  If  one 
of  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  be  torn  by  a  blow,  while 
the  other  remains  in  its  natural  state,  the  intestines 
may  insinuate  themselves  into  the  aperture  and  form 
a  kind  of'hernia.  The  same  consequences  may  result 
from  a  natural  deficiency  in  one  of  these  layers.  Sir 
A.  Cooper  relates  a  case,  in  which  all  the  small  intes- 
tines, except  the  duodenum,  were  thus  circumstanced. 
The  symptoms  during  life  were  unknown. 

Hernia  mesocolica.  Mesocolic  hernia.  So  named 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  when  the  bowels  glide  between  the 
layers  of  the  mesocolon.  Every  surgeon  should  be 
aware  that  the  intestines  may  be  strangulated  from  the 
following  causes:  1.  Apertures  in  the  omentum,  me- 
sentery, or  mesocolon,  through  which  the  intestine 
protrudes.  2.  Adhesions,  leaving  an  aperture,  in  which 
a  piece  of  intestine  becomes  confined.  3.  Membra- 
nous bands  at  the  mouth  of  hernial  sacs,  which  be- 
coming elongated  by  the  frequent  protrusion  and  return 
of  the  viscera,  surround  the  intestine,  so  as  to  strangu- 
late them  witbin  the  abdomen  when  returned  from 
the  sac.  _  . 

Hernia  omentalis.  Epiplocele.  A  rupture  of  the 
omentum ;  or  a  protrusion  of  the  omentum  through 
apertures  in  the  integuments  of  the  belly.  Sometimes, 
according  to  Sharpe,  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  omen- 
tum hath  fallen  into  the  scrotum,  that  its  weight,  draw- 
ing the  stomach  and  bowels  downwards,  hath  excited 
vomiting,  inflammation,  and  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  the  incarcerated  hernia. 

Hernia  perinealis.  Perineal  hernia.  In  men,  the 
parts  protrude  between  the  bladder  and  rectum ;  in 
women,  between  the  rectum  and  vagina.  The  hernia 
does  not  project  so  as  to  form  an  external  tumour;  and, 
in  men,  its  existence  can  only  be  distinguished  by  ex- 
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amtnlng  In  the  rectum.  In  women,  It  may  he  delected 
both  from  this  part  and  the  vagina. 

Hernia  phrbsica.  Phrenic  hernia.  Theabdomj 
nal  viscera  are  occasionally  protruded  through  the 
diaphragm,  either  through  some  of  the  natural  aper- 
tures in  this  muscle,  or  deficiencies,  or  wounds,  ami 
lacerations  in  it.  The  second  kind  of  case  is  the  most 
frequent.  Morgagni  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  first. 
Two  cases  related  by  Dr.  Macaulev,  and  two  others 
published  by  Sir  A.iCooper,  arc  instances  of  the  se- 
cond sort.  And  another  case  has  been  latelj 
by  the  latter  gentleman,  affording  an  example  of  the 
third  kind.  Hildanus,  Par8,  Petit,  Schenck,  &x.  also 
mention  cases  of  phrenic  hernia. 

Hernia  pudendaus.  Pudendal  hernia.  This  is 
the  name  assigned  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  to  that  which 
descends  between  the  vagina  and  ramus  iscliii.  and 
forms  an  oblongtumour  in  the  labium,  traceable  u  ithin 
the  pelvis,  as  far  as  the  os  uteri.  Sir  A.  ('.  thinks  this 
case  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  a  hernia  of  the 
foramen  ovale. 

Hernia  scrotalis.  Hernia  Osehealie-  Oscheocele. 
Paracelsus  calls  it  Crepatura.  When  the  omentum, 
Che  intestine,  or  both,  descend  into  the  scrotum,  it  has 
these  appellations;  when  the  omentum  only,  it  is  called 
epiploscheocele.  It  is  styled  a  perfect  rupture  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  bubonocele,  which  is  the  same  dis- 
order ;  but  the  descent  is  not  so  great.  The  hernia 
scrotalis  is  distinguished  intothe  true  and  false  ;  in  the 
former,  the  omentum  or  intestine,  or  both,  fall  into  the 
scrotum;  in  the  latter,  an  inflammation,  or  a  fluid, 
causes  a  tumour  in  this  part,  as  in  hernia  Inuuoralis,  or 
hydrocele.  Sometimes  sebaceous  matter  is  collected 
in  the  scrotum  ;  and  this  hernia  is  called  stcatoctie. 

Hernia  thyroidealis.  Hernia  foraminis  ovalis. 
Thyroideal  hernia.  In  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the 
obturator  ligament  there  is  an  opening,  through  which 
the  obturator  artery,  vein,  and  nerve  proceed,  and 
through  which  occasionally  a  piece  of  omentum  or  in- 
testine is  protruded,  covered  with  a  part  of  the  perito- 
neum, which  constitutes  the  hernial  sac. 

Hernia  umbilicalis.  Epiploomphalion  ;  Ompha- 
locele; Exomphalos;  Omphalos;  and  when  owing  to 
flatulency,  Pneumatomphalos.  The  exomphalos,  or 
umbilical  rupture,  is  so  called  from  its  situation,  and 
has,  like  other  hernia;,  for  its  general  contents,  a  por- 
tion of  intestine,  or  omentum,  or  both.  In  old  iiuibi- 
lical  ruptures,  the  quantity  of  omentum  is  sometimes 
very  great.  Mr.  Ranby  says,  that  he  found  two  ells  and 
a  half  of  intestine  in  one  of  these,  with  about  a  third 
part  of  the  stomach,  all  adhering  together.  Gay  and 
Nourse  found  the  liver  in  the  sac  of  an  umbilical  hernia  ; 
and  Bohnius  says  that  he  did  also.  But  whatever  are 
the  contents,  they  are  originally  contained  in  the  sac, 
formed  by  the  protrusion  of  the  peritoneum. 

In  recent  and  small  ruptures,  this  sac  is  very  visible  ; 
but  in  old  and  large  ones,  it  is  broken  through  at  the 
knot  of  the  navel,  by  the  pressure  and  weight  of  the 
contents,  and  is  not  always  to  be  distinguished  ;  which 
is  the  reason  why  it  has  by  some  been  doubted  whether 
this  kind  of  rupture  has  a  hernial  sac  or  not. 

Infants  are  very  subject  to  this  disease,  in  a  small  de- 
gree, from  the  separation  of  the  funiculus ;  but  in  gene- 
ral they  either  get  rid  of  it  as  they  gather  strength,  or 
are  easily  cured  by  wearing  a  proper  bandage.  It  is  of 
still  more  consequence  to  get  this  disorder  cured  in  fe- 
males, than  in  males;  that  its  return,  when  they  are 
become  adult  and  pregnant,  may  he  prevented  as  much 
as  possible;  for  at  this  time  it  often  happens,  from  the 
too  great  distention  of  the  belly,  or  from  unguarded 
motion  when  the  parts  are  upon  the  stretch. 

Dr.  Hamilton  has  met  with  about  two  cases  annually 
for  the  space  of  seventeen  years,  of  umbilical  hernia, 
which  strictly  deserve  the  name  of  congenital  umbili- 
cal hernia.  The  funis  ends  in  a  sort  of  bag,  containing 
some  of  the  viscera,  which  pass  out  of  the  abdomen 
through  an  aperture  in  the  situation  of  the  navel.  The 
swelling  is  not  covered  with  skin,  so  that  the  contents 
of  the  hernia  can  be  seen  through  the  then  distended 
covering  of  the  cord.  The  disease  is  owing  to  a  pre- 
ternatural deficiency  in  the  abdominal  mut 
the  hope  of  cure  must  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
malformation  and  quantity  of  viscera  protruded. 

Hernia  uteri.     Hysterocele.    Instances  have  oc- 
curred of  the  uterus  being  thrust  through  the  rings  oi 
the  muscles ;  but  this  is  scarcely  to  be  discovered,  unless 
in  a  pregnant  state,  when  the  smugglings  of  a  child 
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would  discover  the  nature  ot  the  disease.  In  th.itstaie, 
however,  it  could  scarcely  ever  occur.    Ill     In 

of  Hippocrates. 

Hernia  vaginalis.    F.lytrocele.  Vaginal  hernia.    A 
tumour  occurs  within  the  os  externum  of  the  vagina 
It  is  elastic,  but  not  painful.     When  con 
readily  recedes,  but  is  reproduced  by  coughing,  01 
without  this,  when  the  pressure  is  removed.     The  in 
conveniences  produced  are  an  inability  to  undergo  much 
exerclseor  exertion;  forever}  etibrl  ofthissort  brings 
on  a  sense  of  bearing  down.    The  vaginal  herni 
trudes  in  the  space  left"  between  the  uterus  and  rectum. 
This  space  is  bounded  below  by  the  peritoneum,  v.  hich 
membrane  is  forced  downwards,  towards  the  perm 
but  being  unable  to  protrude  further  in  thai  i! 
pushed   towards  the  back  part  of  the  vagina.      r 
Cases  probably  are  always  intestinal.     Some  hernia? 
protrude  at  the  anterior  pari  of  the  vagina. 

Herni  v  varicos  *.    o 

Hernia  ventosa.    See  Pneumatocele. 

Hbrnia  vkvi'Raus.  Hypogastrocele.  The  ventral 
hernia  may  appear  at  almost  anj  point  ot  the  anterioi 
pan  of  the  belly,  but  is  most  frequently  found  between 
the  recti  muscles.  The  portion  of  intestine,  to.  &c.  is 
always  contained  in  a  sac  made  by  the  protrusion  ol  the 
peritoneum.     Sir  A.  Cooper  imputes  its  causes  to  the 

Ion  of  the  natural  foramina,  for  the  transmi 
of  vessels,  to  congenital  deficiencies,  lacerations,  and 
wounds  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  or  their  tendons 
In  small  ventral  hernia?,  a  second  fascia  is  found  be 
math  the  superficial  one  ;  but  in  large  ones  the  latter  is 
the  only  one  covering  the  sac. 

Hernia  VENTRIC1  i.i.  Qaktroctle.  A  ventral  rup- 
ture caused  by  the  stomach  protruding  through  some 
part  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  It  rarely  occurs,  but  it 
does  ii  generally  at  or  near  the  navel. 

Hernia    vesica  lis.       // 
The  urinary  bladder  is  liable  to  be  thrust  forth,  from  iis 
proper  situation,  either  through  the  openings  in   the 
Oblique  muscle,  like  the  inguinal  hernia,  or  under  Po;i- 
parl's  ligament,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  femoral. 

Thfe  is  not  a  very  frequent  species  of  hernia,  bin  does 

happen,  and  has  as  plain  and  determined  a  character 
as  any  other. 

IIKRNIA'RIA.  (From  hernia,  a  rupture  :  so  called 
from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  curing  ruptures.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  I.iuna  an  system. 
Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Digynia,     Rupture-wort. 

Hernia  glabra.  The  systematic  name  of  the  rup- 
ture-wort. Hemiaria.  This  plant,  though  formerly 
esteemed  as  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  hernias,  appears 
to  be  destitute,  not  only  of  such  virtues,  but  of  any  other. 
It  lias  no  smell  nor  laste. 

HERNIOTOMY.  {Hemiotomia;  fromfternio 
rtuvoi,  to  cut.)  The  operation  to  remove  the  stra 
kited  part  in  cases  of  incarcerated  hernia. 

HERPES.  From  ipirw,  to  creep:  because  ii  i 
and  spreads  about  the  skin.)  Teller.  A  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Dialijscs  of  Culleu, 
distinguished  by  an  assemblage  of  numerous  little 
creeping  ulcers,  in  clusters,  itching  very  much,  and 
difficult  to  heal,  but  terminaling  in  furfuraci  ous 

Bell,  in  his  Treatise  on  Ulcers,  arranges  the  herpes 
among  the  cutaneous  ulcers,  and  says,  that  all  the 
varieties  of  importance  may  be  comprehended  in  the 
four  following  species  : 

1.  Herpes  farinosus,  or  what  may  be  termed  {hedry 
tetter,  is  the  most  simple  of  all  the  species.  It  appears 
indiscriminately  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  bnl  most 
commonly  on  the  face,  neck,  arms  and  wrists,  in  pretty 
broad  spots  and  small  pimples.  These  are  generally 
very  itchy,  though  not  otherwise  troublesome;  and, 
after  continuing  a  certain  lime,  they  at  last  fall  off  in 
the  form  of  a  white  powder,  similar  to  fine  bran,  leav- 
ing the  skin  below  perfectly  sound  ;  and  again  return- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  red  efflorescence,  they  fall  oil'  and 
are  renewed  as  before. 

2.  Herpes  pustulous.  This  species  appears  in  the 
form  of  pustules,  which  originally  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, bur  which  afterward    run  together    in  cli 

At  first,  they  seemed  to  contain  nothing  but  a  thin  wa- 
tery serum,  which  afterward  turns  yellow,  and  exud- 
ing over  the  whole  surface  of  the  part  affected  it'at  last 
dries  into  a  thick  crust,  or  scab;  when  this  tails  off  the 
skin  below  frequently  appears  entire,  with  onl'v  a 
shghtdegree  of  redness  on  iis  surface  ;  but  ,,,i  Kmeoc 
casions,  when  the  matter  has  probably  been  more  acrid 
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upon  the  scab  falling  off,  the  skin  is  found  slightly  ex- 
coriated. Eruptions  of  this  kind  appear  moat  frequently 
mi  (he  face,  behind  the  ears,  and  on  other  parts  of  the 
head;  and  they  occur  mosi  c manly  in  children. 

:i.  Herpesmiliaris.  The  miliary  tetter.  'J'liis  breaks 
out  Indiscriminately  over  the  whole  body  ;  but  more 
frequently  about  the  loins,  breast,  perineum,  scrotum, 
and  inguina,  than  in  other  pruts,  it  generally  appears 
in  clusters,  though  sometimes  in  distinct  rings,  or  cir- 
cles, of  very  minute  pimple*,  the  resemblance  of  which 
to  the  millet-seed  has  given  rise  to  rhe  denomination  of 
the  species.  The  pimples  are  at  first,  though  small, 
perfectly  separate,  and  contain  nothing  but  a  clear 
lymph,  which,  in  the  course  of  this  disease,  is  excreted 
upon  the  sin  lace,  and  there  forms  into  small  distinct 
;  these,  at  last,  fall  off,  and  leave  a  considerable 
degree  of  inflammation  below,  and  still  continues  to 
exude  fresh  matter,  which  likewise  forms  into  i 
and  so  tails  off  as  before.  The  itching,  in  this  species 
of  complaint,  is  always  very  troublesome ;  and  the 
matter  discharged  from  the  pimples  is  so  tough  and 
viscid,  that  every  thing  applied  to  the  part  adliei 
as  to  occasion  much  trouble  and  uneasiness  on  its  being 
removed. 

4.  IJcrpes  exedens,  the  eating  and  corroding  tetter  (so 
called  from  its  destroying  or  corroding  tiie  parts  which 
it  attacks,)  appears  commonly,  at  fust,  in  the  form  of 
several  small  painful  ulcerations,  all  collected  into 
larger  spots,  of  different  sizes  and  of  various  figures, 

with  always  more  or  less  of  an  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion.   These  ulcers  discharge  large  quantities  of  a  thin, 

sharp,  serous  matter,  which  sometimes  forms  into  small 
crusts,  that  in  a  short  time  fall  Off;  but  most  frequently 
the  discharge  is  so  thin  and  acrid  as  to  spread  along  the 
neighbouring  parts,  where  it  SOOn  produces  the  same 
kind  of  sores.  Though  these  ulcers  do  not,  in  general, 
proceed  farther  than  the  cutis  vera,  yet  sometimes  the 
arge  is  so  very  penetrating  and  corrosive  as  to 
destroy  the  skin,  cellular  substance,  and,  on  some  occa- 
sions, even  the;  muscles  themselves.  It  is  this 
that  should  be  termed  the  depascent,  or  phagedenic 
ulcer,  from  the  great  destruction  of  parts  which  it  fre- 
quently occasions.     See  Phagedena. 

Herpes  ambulativa.  A  species  of  erysipelas 
which  moves  from  one  part  to  another. 

Herpes  depascens.  The  same  as  herpes  exedens. 
Bee  Herpes. 

Herpes  estiiiomenos.  Herpes  destroying  the  skin 
by  ulceration. 

Herpes  farinosiis.     See  Whipes. 

Herpes  keiuis.     An  erysipelas. 

Herpes  indica.  A  fiery,  itchy  herpes,  peculiar  to 
India. 

Herpes  mii.taris.     See  Ifrrpcs. 

Herpes  PERISCELIS.  The  shingles.  Sec  Erysipe- 
las phlycttBnodes, 

HBR]  OBITS.     See  Ifcrpes. 

Herpes  serpigo.     The  ring-worm. 

Herpes  siccus.    The  dry,  mealy  tetter. 

i  it.      Shingles    encircling  the    body. 
See  Erysipelas. 

HERPETIC.    Relating  to  Herpes. 

He'rpbtoh:  (From  tWtw,  to  creep.)  A  creeping 
pustule,  or  ulcer. 

IIFSPF.KIDrL-H.  (From  Hcsperidcs,  whoso  or- 
chards, according  to  the  poets,  produced  golden  ap 

pies.)  Golden  Or  precious  fruit.  The  name  of  an 
order  of  plants  in  Liimauis's  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method,  consisting  of  plants  which  have  rigid  ever- 
green leaves;  odorous  and  polyandrous  flowers;  as 
the  myrtle,  clove,  &c. 

["  The  Heuchera  Cortusa  of  Michaux,  is  a  native 
plant,  growing  in  woods,  from  New-England  to  Caro- 
lina. The  root  is  one  of  the  strongest  vegetable  as- 
tringents. As  such,  it  has  been  employed  in  \ 
complaints,  to  which  astringents  are  adapted,  and 
favourable  reports  are  made  of  itsoperation.  Hitherto 
it  litis  been  more  known  as  an  external  application 
than  as  an  internal  remedy." — Big.  Mat.  Mul.     A.] 

HEWSON,  William,  was  bom  at  Hexham,  in 
I'M.  Alter  servimiau  apprenticeship  to  his  father, he 
came  to  London  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  resided 
with  Mr.  John  Hunter,  attending  also  the  lectures  of 
Hr.  Hunter.  His  assiduity  and  skill  were  so  conspicu- 
ous, that  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  dissect 
jiil:  room,  when  the  former  went  abroad  with  the 
army  in  1700.    He  then  studied  a  year  at  Edinburgh, 
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and  in  1702  he  became  associated  with  Dr.  Hunter  in 
delivering  tbe  anatomical  lectures,  and  he  was  after- 
ward allowed  an  apartment  in  Windmill-street.  Here 
he  pursued  bis  anatomical  investigation,  and  his 
experimental  inquiries  into  the  properties  of  the  blood, 
ot  which  he  published  an  account  in  1771.  He  also 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  several  papers 
concerning  the  lymphatic  "system  in  birds  and  fishes, 
lor  winch  he  received  theCopteyan  medal,  and  was 
soon  alter  elected  a  fellow  of  that  bodv.  He  began  a 
course  of  lectures  alone  in  1772,  having  quitted  Dr. 
Hunter  two  years  before,  and  soon  became  very  popu- 
lar. In  1774,  he  published  his  work  on  the  Lymphatic 
System.  But  not  long  after,  his  lile  was  terminated 
by  a  (ever,  occasioned  by  a  wound  received  in  dis- 
secting a  morbid  body,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his 
age. 

HEXAG  Y'NIA.  (From  1$,  six,  and  yovti,  a  woman , 
or  wife.)  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  the  sex- 
ual system,  which,  besides  the  classic  character,  have 
six  females  or  pistils. 

HEXA'NDRIA.  (From  t£,  six,  and  avnp,  a  man,  or 
husband.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the  sexual 
system,  consisting  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flow- 
ers that  are  furnished  with  six  stamens  of  an  equal 
length. 

Hexapha'rmacu.m.  (From  l\,  six,  and  (papuaxov, 
a  medicine.)  Any  medicine  ill  the  composition  of 
which  are  six  ingredients. 

Hibe'rnicus  lapis.     See  Lapis  hibernicus. 

HIBI'SCUS.  (From  i/fa,  a  stork,  who  is  said  to 
chew  it,  and  inject  it  as  a  clyster.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Liimsean  system.  Class,  Mona- 
delphia;  Order,  Polyandria. 

Hibiscus  abelmoschits.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  are  called  musk-seed; 
Melmoschus;  Oranum  moschi;  JWuschus  Arabum; 
JEgyptia  moschata ;  Bamia  moschata;  Meea;  Alcea 
Indica;  Jllcea  JKgyptiaca  villosa;  Abrette ;  Abel- 
mosch  ;  Abclmusk. "  The  plant  is  indigenous  in  Egypt, 
and  in  many  parts  of  both  the  Indies.  These  seeds 
have  the  flavour  of  musk.  The  best  comes  from  Mar- 
tinico.  By  the  Arabians,  they  are  esteemed  cordial, 
and  are  mixed  with  their  coffee,  to  which  they  impart 
their  fragrance.  In  this  country  they  are  used  by  the 
perfumers. 

HICCUP.  Singultus.  A  spasmodic  affection  of. 
the  diaphragm,  generally  arising  from  irritation  pro- 
duced by  acidity  in  the  stomach,  error  of  diet,  &c. 

HIDRO'A.  (From  tSpwSi  sweat .)  A  pustular  dis- 
ease, produced  by  sweating  in  hot  weather. 

HIDRO'CRISIS.  (From  itpwc,  sweat,  and  Kpivoi, 
to  judge.)     A  judgment  formed  from  the  sweat  of  the 

IIIDRO'NOSOS.  (From  i<5pu>{,  sweat,  and  voaoc, 
)     The  sweating  sickness. 

HIDROPY'RETUS.  (From  n5po»j,  sweat,  and 
iritpe7oSi  a  fever.)     Sweating  fever. 

HIDRO'TICA.  (From  iSpwc,  sweat.)  Medicines 
which  cause  perspiration. 

HIDROTOPOIE'TICA.  (From  tSpws,  sweat,  and 
iroieti),  to  make  i    Sudbrifica. 

Ill  ERA.  (From  icpos,  holy;  and  from  ccpal,  a 
hawk.)  Holy.  Also  applied  to  some  plants  which 
hawks  are  said  to  be  fond  of. 

IIiera  FICRA.  (From  itpoi,  holy,  and  ttiKpoc,  bitter. 
Holy  bitter.)  Pulvis  alpeiicus,  formerly  called  hiera 
logadii,  made  in  the  form  of  an  electuary'  with  honey. 
IMs  now  kept  in  the  form  of  dry  powder,  prepared  by 
mixing  Socotorine  aloes,  one  pound,  with  three  ounces 
of  white  canella. 

Hierabo'tane.  (From  tepos,  holy,  and  (io'Javn,  an 
herb :  so  called  from  its  supposed  virtues.)  See  Ver- 
bena trifoliata.  . 

Hieraca'ntha.  (From  tcpah  a  hawk,  and  avVoc,  a 
Mower:  so  named  because  it  seizes  passengers  as  a 
hawk  does  its  prey.)     A  sort  of  thistle 

HIERA'CIUM.  (Fromi£pa£,a  hawk:  so  called  be- 
cause  hawks  Wt'd  upon  it,  or  because  it  was  said  that 
hawks  applied  the  juice  of  it  to  cleanse  their  eyes.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  sys- 
tem. Class,  Syngenesia  ;  Order,  Polygamia  equahs. 
Hawk  weed. 

IIieracium  filosella.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  niouse  ear,  Auricula murU ;  Pilosclla;  Myosotis ; 
Hicraculum.  This  common  plant  contains  a  bitter 
lactescent  juice,  which  has  a  slight  degree  of  astrin- 
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geiwy.    The  roots  are  more  powerful  than  the  leave*. 
They  are  very  seldom  used  in  this  country. 

Hiera'culum.    Sec  Hieracium. 

HIERA'NOSOS.  (From  upoS,  holy,  arM  ,Wo$,  a 
disease:  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  thai 
disorder  which  our  Saviour  cured  in  those  who  were 
said  to  be  possessed  of  devils.)    The  epilf  jp 

Hiera'ticum.  (From  upoj,  holy.)  A  poultice  for 
the  stomach,  so  named  from  its  supposed  divine  vir- 
tues. 

Migkgute  resin.    See  Fossil  copal. 

HIGHMORE,  Nathaniel,  was  born  at  Tording- 
bridge,  in  Hampshire,  in  1618.  After  graduating  at 
Oxford,  he  settled  at  Sherborne,  when'  he  obtained 
considerable  reputation  in  practice,  and  died  in  1684. 
He  pursued  the  study  of  anatomy  with  zeal,  though 
■with  limited  opportunities  of  dissection  ;  and  his  name 
has  been  attached  to  a  part,  though  not  originally  (lis 
covered  by  him,  namely,  the  Antrum  Maxillare,  which 
had  been  before  mentioned  by  Casserius.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  "  Corporis  humani  Uisquisit io  anatO- 
mica,"  printed  at  the  Hague  in  1651,  with  figures, 
chiefly  from  Vesalius.  He  also  published  two  disser- 
tations on  Hysteria  and  Hypochondriasis;  and  a  his- 
tory of  Generation. 

Highmorc's  antrum.     See  Antrum  of  Highmorc. 

Hioue'ro.  The  calabash-tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
said  to  be  febrifuge. 

HILDA'NUS.     See  Vabricius,  William. 

HILUM.  The  scar,  or  point  by  which  the  seeg  is 
attached  to  its  seed-vessel  or  receptacle,  and  through. 
which  alone  life  and  nourishment  are  conveyed  for  the 
perfecting  of  its  internal  parts.  Consequently  all  those: 
parts  must,  be  intimately  connected  with  the  inner  sur- 
face of  this  scar,  and  they  are  all  fouttd  to  meet  there, 
and  to  divide  or  divaricate  from  that  point,  more  or 
less  immediately.  In  describing  the  form  or  various 
asternal  portions  of  any  seed,  the  liilum  is  always  to  be 
considered  as  the  base.  When  the  seed  is  quite  ripe, 
the  communication  through  this  channel  is  interrupted, 
it  separates  from  the  parent  plant  without  injury,  a 
scar  being  formed  on  each.  Yet  the  liilum  is  so  far 
capable  of  resuming  its  former  nature,  that  the  moisture 
of  the  earth  is  imbibed  through  it,  previous  to  germi- 
nation.— Smith. 

Himanto'sis.  (From  ipas,  a  thong  of  leather.)  A 
relaxation  of  the  uvula,  when  it  hangs  down  like  a 
thong. 

Hi  mas.    A  relaxation  of  the  uvula. 

Hin.    Hindisch.    Iling.    Assafoetida. 

HIP.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  dog-rose.  They  are 
chiefly  used  as  a  sweetmeat,  or  in  a  preserved  state. 
See  Confectio  rosm  caninte. 

HIPPOCAMPUS.  (lmroKaunos,  the  name  of  a  sea 
insect  which  has  a  head  like  that  of  the  horse,  and  tail 
like  the  xapirn,  or  eruca.)    1.  The  sea-horse. 

2.  Some  parts  are  so  called  from  their  supposed  re- 
seinhlance.     See  Cerebrum, 

HIPPOCA'STANUM.  (From  twos,  a  horse,  and 
tca^at'ov,  achesnut:  so  called  from  its  size.)  Sec  »i,V 
culus  hippneastanum. 

HIPPOCRATES,  usually  called  the  father  of  phy 
sic,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Cos,  about  4liO  years  he- 
fore  Christ.  He  is  reckoned  the  18th  lineal  descendant 
from  jEsculapius,  the  profession  of  medicine  liaving 
been  hereditarily  followed  in  that  family,  under  whose 
direction  the  Coan  school  attained  its  high  degree  of 
eminence,  and  by  the  mother's  side  be  is  said  to  have 
descended  from  Hercules.  Horn  with  these  advan- 
tages, and  stimulated  by  the  fame  of  his  ancestors,  lie 
devoted  himself  zealously  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
healing  art.  Not  content  with  the  empirical  prac 
tice,  which  was  derived  from  his  predecessors,  he 
studied  under  Herodicus,  who  had  invented  the  gym- 
nastic medicine,  as  well  as  some  other  philosophers. 
But  he  appears  to  have  judged  carefully  for  himself, 
and  to  have  adopted  only  those  principles,  which 
seemed  founded  in  sound  reason.  He  was  thus  ena- 
bled to  throw  light  on  the  deductions  of  exp.  i  u 
clear  away  the  false  theories  with  which  medicine  had 
been  loaded  by  those  who  had  no  practical  knowledge 
of  diseases,  and  bring  it  into  the  true  path  of  observa- 
tion, under  the  guidance  of  reason.  Hence  the  physi 
cians  of  the  rational  or  dogmatic  sect  always  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  leader.  The  events  of  his  life  are 
involved  in  much  obscurity  and  fahle.  But  he  appears 
to  have  travelled  much,  residing  at  different  places  for 
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some  time,  and  practising  his  profession  there.  He  die4 
at  Larissa,in  Thessaly,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  whn  I 
U  variously  stated  from  85  to  108  yean.    He  left  two 

sons    TheSBOlUS  and    Draco,  who  followed    the  sane 

profession,  and  a  daughter,  married  to  his  favourite 

pupil  PolybUS.  «  ho  arranged  and  published  his  woi  ks  , 
anil  he  formed  many  other  disciples.  He  acquired  a 
high  reputation  among  his  countrymen,  which  has 
descended  to  modern  times ;  and  his  opinions  have  been 
respect)  d  as  oracles,  not  only  in  the  schools  oi  medi- 
cine, but  even  in  the  courts  of  law.  He  has  shared 
with  Plato  the  title  of  divine:  statues  and  temples 
have  been  erected  to  his  memory,  and  his  altai 
\end  with  incense,  like  those  of  j-Esculapius  himself. 
Indeed,  the  qualifications  and  duties  required  in  a  phy- 
sician, were  never  more  fully  exemplified  than  in  his 

conduct,  :l'hI  more  eloquently  described  than  by  his 
pen.  He  is  said  to  have  admitted  no  one  to  his  in 
striictioBS  without  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  in  which 
the  chief  obligations  are,  the  most  religions  atten- 
tion to  the  advantages  of  the  sick,  the  strictest  chae 
titv.  and  inviolable  secrecy  concerning  matters  which 
ought  not  to  be  livulged.  Besides  these  chara 
teristics,  he  displayed  great  simplicity,  candour,  and 
benevolence,  with  unwearied  zeal,  in  investigating  the 
progress  and  nature  of  disease,  and  in  administering  to 
their  cure.  The  books  attributed  to  him  amount  to 
72  :  of  which,  however,  many  are  considered  spurious, 
and  others  have  been  much  corrupted.  The  mo 
teemed,  and  generally  admitted  genuine,  are  the  essay 
"On  Air,  Water,  and  Situation,"  the  first  and  third 
books  of  "  Epidemics,"  that  on  "  Prognostics,"  the 
"  Aphorisms,"  the  treatise  "On  the  Diet  in  acute  Dis- 
eases," and  that  "On  Wounds  of  the  Head."  Ho 
wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  in  a  pure  but  remarkably 
concise  style.  He  was  necessarily  deficient  in  the 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  as  the  dissection  of  human 
bodies  was  not  then  allowed  ;  whence  his  Physiology 
also  is,  in  many  respects,  erroneous  :  but  he,  in  a  gnat 
measure,  compensated  this  by  unceasing  observation 
of  diseases,  whereby  he  attained  so  much  skill  in 
pathology  and  therapeutics,  that  he  has  been  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  medical  science:  and  his  opinions 
still  influence  the  healing  art  in  a  considerable  degree. 
He  diligently  investigated  the  several  causes  of  dis 
eases,  but  especially  their  symptoms,  which  enabled 
him  readily  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other :  and 
very  lew  of  those  noticed  by  him  are  now  unknown, 
mostly  retaining  even  the  same  names.  But  he  is 
more  remarkably  distinguished  by  his  Prognostics, 
which  have  been  comparatively  little  improved  since, 
founded  upon  various  appearances  in  the  slate  of  tho 
patient,  but  especially  upon  the  excretions.  His  at 
tention  seems  to  have  been  din  (led  chiefly  to  these  in 
consequence  of  a  particular  theory.  He  supposed 
that  there  are  four  humours  in  the  body,  blood, 
phlegm,  yellow  and  black  bile,  having  different  de- 
grees of  heat  or  coldness,  moisture  or  dryness,  and 
that  to  certain  changes  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
these,  all  diseases  might  be  referred  ;  and  farther,  that 
in  acute  disorders  a  concoction  of  the  morbid  humours 
took  place,  followed  by  a  critical  discharge,  which  he 
believed  to  happen,  especially  on  certain  (lays.  Hut 
he  seems  to  have  paid  little,  if  any,  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  pulse.  He  advanced  another  opinion, 
which  has  since  very  generally  prevailed,  that  there  is 
a  principle,  or  power  in  the  system,  which  he  called 
Nature,  tending  to  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the 
removal  of  disease.  He,  therefore,  advised  practition- 
ers carefully  to  observe  and  promote  the  efforts  of 
nature,  at  the  same  time  correcting  morbid  states  by 
their  opposites,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  hack  tin; 
thuds  into  their  proper  channels.  The  chief  part  of 
his  treatment  at  first  was  a  great  restriction  of  the  diet  ; 
in  very  acute  diseases  merely  allowing  the  mouth  to  be 
moistened  occasionally  for  three  or  lour  days,  and  only 
a  more  plentiful  dilution  during  a  fortnight,  provided 
the  Strength  would  hear  it ,  afterward  a  more  substan 
tial  diet  was  directed,  but  hardly  any  medicines,  except 
gentle  emetics,  and  laxatives,  or  clysters.  Where 
these  means  failed,  very  active  purgatives  were  em- 
ployed, as  hellebore,  elaterium,  &c,  or  sometimes  the 
sudorific,  regimen,  or  garlic,  and  other  diuretics.  He 
seems  cautious  in  the  use  of  narcotics,  but  occasionally 
had  recourse  lo  some  of  the  preparations  Of  lead,  cop- 
per, silver,  and  iron.  He  bled  freely  in  cases  of  extreme 
pain  or  inflammation,  sometimes  opening  two  veins  at 
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once,  bo  68  to  produce  fainting;  and  also  took  Wood 
-often  by  cupping,  but  preferably  from  a  Parnate  pan, 
witn  "view  of  producing  a  revulsion.  Where  medi- 
cines fur;  he  recommends  the  knife,  or  even  tire,  as  a 
lasl  resource,  and  he  advises  trepanning,  in 
violent  headache.  But  lie  wishes  the  more  difficult 
operations  of  surgery  to  be  performed  only  by  particular 
persons,  who  might  thereby  acquire  mure  expertness. 
HIPPOCRATiC.  Relating  to  Hippocrates.  See 
Fades  hippocratica. 

Hippola'patiu  m.  (From  biros,  a  horse,  and  Xaira- 
6ov,  the  lapathum.)  A  species  of  lapathum ;  so 
named  from  its  size.    See  Rumex  patientia. 

Hippoma'rathrum.  (From  faro;,  a  horse,  anil 
papadpov,  fennel :  so  named  from  its  size.)  See  Pcucc- 
daiiiun  silaus. 

Hipposeli'num.  (From  Imros,  a  horse,  and  otXivov, 
purslane;  so  named  because  it  resembles  a  large  kind 
of  purslane.)     See  Smyrnaum  olusatrum. 

HIPPU'RIS.  (From  i:r7ros,a  horse,  ami  ovpa,  a  tail.) 
1.  Some  herbs  are  thus  named  because  they  resemble 
B  horse's  tail. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linu.van 
system.  Class,  Monanuria ;  Order,  Munogyuia.  Mare's 
tall. 

Hippurus  vulgaris.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
horse's  or  mare's  tail.  Eguisettgn;  Cauda  equina.  It 
possesses  astringent  qualities,  and  is  frequently  used 
by  the  common  people  as  tea  in  diarrhoeas  and  haemor- 
rhages. The  same  virtues  are  also  attributed  to  the 
Equisi tutu  arvense,  jlmi  utile,  limosum,  and  other 
species,  which  are  directed  indiscriminately  by  the 
term  Equisetum. 

I1IPPUS.  (From  Itntos,  a  horse;  because  the  eyes 
of  those  who  labour  under  this  affliction  are  continually 
twinkling  anil  trembling,  as  is  usual  with  those  who 
ride  on  horseback.)  A  repeated  dilatation  and  alter 
nate  constriction  of  the  pupil,  arising  from  spasm,  or 
convulsion  of  the  iris. 

Hir.  (From  xc'P>  tlle  hand.)  The  palm  of  the 
hand. 

Hika.     (From  hir,  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  because 
it  is  usually  found  empty.)     The  inlesliinini  jejunum. 
HIRCUS.     Tragus.  '  The  goal. 
HiRcus  BEZOARTicvs.     [Quasi  hiil ii.':    from    his 
shaggy  hair.)     The  goat  which  aflbrds   the    oriental 
bezoar. 

Hi'rquus.  (From  epicos,  a  hedge ;  because  it  is 
hedged  in  by  the  eyelash.)     The  angle  of  the  eye. 

IIIRSUTIKS.  A  trivial  name  in  G nod's  Nosology 
for  a  species  of  disease  in  u  Inch  hair  grows  in  extra- 
neous parts,  or  superfluously  ill  pans  where  it  naturally 
grows.      Trichosis  hirsuties. 

HTRSTJTUS.  Hairy:  applied  lo  leaves,  petals, 
seeds,  &c.  of  plants ;  as  the  petals  of  the  Menyanthes 
trifoliata  and  .Isilcpias  crispa  :  the  seeds  of  the  Scan- 
diz  trii/ws/ieriiui. 

Hl'RTUS.  (A  contraction  of  hirsutus.)  Hairy: 
applied  to  stems  of  plants,  as  that  of  1 1 1>*  (  irastium  ol- 
pinum. 

HIRU'DO.  (Quasi  haurudo ;  from  hnurio,  to  draw 
out  :  so  named  from  its  greediness  to  suck  blood  |  Befl 
Iscerh. 

HiRuno  mkdicinahs.     See  Leech. 
fllRCNDINA'RIA.     (From  hirundo,  the  swallow  : 
so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  pods  to  a  swal- 
low.)    Swallowwort,  or  asclepias.    See  Lysimachia 
mumUaria  and  Asclepias  viitcetuxicum. 

Hirii'ndo.  (Abhotrcndo;  from  its  sticking  its  nest 
to  the  caves  of  houses.) 

1.  The  swallow. 

2.  The  cavity  in  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

Ilisn  iirt.A.  (From  hispidus,  rough:  so  named 
fVom  Hie  rough,  woolly  surface  of  its  sialics.)  See 
Gtnaphatium. 

HISPIDUS.  Bristly:  applied  to  stems,  seeds,  &c. 
of  plants.  The  Borago  officinalis  is  a  good  example 
of  the  Cnuliis  hispidus  :  the  seeds  of  Hie  DomtUS  carofn, 
and  (; nh inn  boreal*. 

IH  i  \ I! I H  ii  Mi     See  Marruhium. 

in  iBGES,  \  vi  ii  iniel,  son  of  the  Dean  of  Hereford, 
was  born  at  Kensington,  and  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1659.  He  then  settled  in  London,  and  continued  there 
during  the  plague,  when  mostother  physicians  deserted 
their  past  He  was  tvi  ice  taken  ill.  but  by  timely  remc 
dies  recovered.  He  afterward  published  an  authentic 
account  of  the  disease,  which  appears  to  have  do 
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stroyed  08,596  pel  sons  in  the  year  1605.  It  is  to  he 
regretted,  that  a  person  who  had  performed  such  an 
important  and  dangerous  service  to  his  fellow-citizens, 
should  have  died  in  prison,  confined  for  debt,  in  1684. 
HOFFMANN,  Frederic,  was  born  at  Halle,  in 
Saxony,  1660.  Having  lost  his  parents  from  an  epi- 
demic disease,  he  went  to  study  medicine  at  Jena, 
where  he  graduated  in  1681.  The  year  following  he 
published  an  excellent  tract,  "  De  Cinnabari  Anti- 
monii,"  which  gained  him  great  applause,  and  nume- 
rous pupils  to  attend  a  course  of  chemical  lectures, 
which  he  delivered  there.  He  then  practised  his  pro- 
fession for  two  years  at  Mindeti  with  very  good  suc- 
cess ;  and  after  travelling  to  Holland  and  England, 
where  he  received  many  marks  of  distinction,  he  was 
appointed,  on  his  return  in  Kir1."),  physician  to  the  gar- 
ri.-on,  and  subsequently  to  Frederic  William,  Elector 
of  Brandenburgh,  and  the  whole  principality  of  Min- 
den.  He  was,  however,  induced  to  settle,  in  1688,  as 
public  physician  at  Halberstadt;  where  he  published  a 
treatise,  '•  De  Insuthciencia  Acidi  et  Viscidi."  A 
university  being  founded  at  Halle,  by  Frederic  III., 
afterward  first  King  of  Prussia,  Hoffman  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1693,  primary  Professor  of  Medicine,  and 
composed  the  Statutes  of  that  institution,  and  recom- 
mended St ahl  as  his  colleague.  He  was  most  active 
in  his  professional  duties;  and  by  the  eloquence  and 
learning  displayed  iii  his  lectures  and  publications,  he 
extended  his  own  reputation,  and  that  of  the  new  uni 
versity.  He  was  admitted  into  the  scientific  societies 
:ii  Berlin,  Petersburgh,  and  London;  and  had  the 
honour  of  attending  many  of  the  German  courts  as 
physician.  Haller  asserts  that  he  acquired  great 
wealth  by  the  sale  of  various  chemical  nostrums.  He 
examined  many  of  the  mineral  waters  in  Germany, 
particularly  those  of  Seidlitz,  which  he  first  introduced 
to  public  notice  in  HIT.  The  year  after  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  his  "  Medicina  Rationaug 
Systematical-"  which  was  received  with  great  applause 
by  the  faculty  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  s^id 
to  have  occupied  him  nearly  twenty  years.  He  also 
published  i wo  volumes  of  "  Consultations,"  and  lluee 
liooks  of  select  chemical  observations.  In  1727,  he 
was  created  Count  Palatine,  by  the  Prince  of  Swart- 
zenburgh,  whom  he  carried  through  a  dangerous  dis- 
ease. About  seven  years  after,  he  attended  Frederic 
William,  King  of  Prussia,  and  is  said  by  dignified 
remonstrance  to  have  secured  himself  against  the 
brutal  ruedness shown  by  that  monarch  to  those  about 
him  ;  he  was  ultimately  distinguished  wiih  great 
honours,  and  invited  strongly  to  settle  at  Berlin,  but 
declined  it  on  account  of  his  advanced  age.  He  con 
United  to  perform  his  duties  at  Halle  till  1742,  in  which 
year  he  died.  Hoffman  was  a  very  voluminous  write! 
His  works  have  been  collected  in  six  folio  volumes, 
printed  at  Geneva.  They  contain  a  great  mass  of 
valuable  practical  matter,  parti]  original,  but  detailed 
ina  prolix  manner,  and  intermixed  with  much  hypo- 
thesis lie  has  the  merit,  however,  of  first  turning  the 
attention  of  practitioners  to  the  morbid  affections  of 
the  nervous  system,  instead  of  framing  mere  mechani- 
cal or  chemical  theories:  but  he  did  not  carry  the  doc- 
trine to  its  fullest  extent,  and  retained  some  of  the 
errors  of  the  humoral  pathology.  He  pursued  the 
study  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  with  considerable 
ardour  :  but  his  practice  was  cautious,  particularly  in 
advanced  age,  trusting  much  to  vegetable  simples. 

[Hoffman's  anodyne  liquor.     Formerly  so  called  ; 
now  known  by  the  name  of  compound  spirit  of  Sul- 
phuric ether.     A.] 
Bog's  fennel.    See  Peueedomon. 
\  llnr;  tooth  spar.   A  variety  of  calcareous  spar.   A] 
llo'i.euios.     (From  c\ku>,  to  draw.)    It  sometimes 
means  a  tumour  of  the  liver. 

HD'LCUS.     1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Liiinaan  system.     Class,  Folyg-amia;  Order,  Mo- 
iiim'ii. 
2.  The  Indian  millet-seed,  which  is  said  to  be  nutii 

live. 

Hoi. els  snnnuM.     Guinea  corn. 

HOLERACEUS.    See  Oleraceous. 

[HOLYOKE,  Dr.  Edward.  This  beloved  and 
venerated  man  was  born  at  Marblehead,  Mass.  in 
1728.  The  house  iu  which  he  was  horn  is  still  stand- 
ing. He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1740, 
and  settled  in  this  place  in  1710,  where  lie  has  ever 
since,  for  a  period  of  80  years,  resided,  useful,  beloved. 
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and  honoured.  He  was  married,  the  first  time  In  1755, 
and  a  second  time  in  I75lJ.  lie  liad  by  the  second 
marriage  13  children,  of  whoilTonly  two  survive.  His 
only  child  by  his  first  wife  died  in  infancy  He  has 
lived;  in  his  mansion-house,  in  I  for  the  last 

titi  years,  and  at  one  period  of  his  practice,  he  lias 
stated  that  there  was  not  a  dwelling-house  in  Salem 
winch  he  had  not  visited  professionally.  For  a  Ion" 
period  lie  nearly  engrossed  the  medical  practice  of  the 
place,  and  is  known  to  have  made  a  hundred  profes- 
sional visits  m  a  day.  This  was  in  May  or  June  of 
1783,  at  which  time  the  measles  prevailed  epidemi- 
cally. He  passed  his  long  life  in  almost  uninterrupted 
health,  without  any  of  those  accidents  and  dangers 
which  his  skill  was  exerted  to  remedy  and  remove  in 
others,  and  his  old  age  has  lieen  almost  without  infir- 
mity, and  literally  without  decrepitude.  Who  that 
saw  him  does  not  recollect  his  linn  and  elasl  i 
his  cheerful  looks  on  the  day  of  his  hundredth  anni 
versary  1  To  much  exercise  and  great  temperance  he 
was  disposed  to  attribute  his  health  and  advanced  age. 
And  when  to  these  causes  we  add  those  of piousopinioqs, 
virtuous  practices,  and  a  calm,  cheerful,  and  contented 
spirit,  wc  shall  have  disclosed  much  of  the  secret  of 
his  corporeal  advantages.  Of  his  temperance  we  are 
induced  to  make  one  remark,  thai  it  was  not  a  system 
of  rules  in  diet  and  regimen,  but  a  temperance  of  mo- 
derate desires,  lie  enjoyed  all  the  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence with  remarkable  appetency,  but  his  well-regu- 
lated mind  always  saved  him  from  excessive  indul- 
gence. Of  his  exercise  some  idea  may  be  formed  by 
a  computation  which  he  made  a  short  time  before  his 
decease,  that  he  had  walked  in  the  course  of  his  prac- 
tice, a  distance  which  would  reach  three  times  round 
the  globe.    He  died  in  1829.    A.J 

Hollow  leaf.     See  Concavus. 

HOLLY.     Sec  Ilex. 

Holly,  knee.     See  Rtiscus. 

Holly,  sea.    See  Eryngium. 

Holmi'scus.     (Dim.  of  oA/joj,  a  mortar.) 

1.  A  small  mortar. 

2.  The  cavity  of  the  large  teeth,  because  they  pound 
the  food  as  iii  a  mortar. 

HOLMITE.  A  new  mineral  composed  of  lime, 
carbonic  acid,  alumina,  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  and 
water. 

Holopiii.v'ctides.  (From  oAoj,  whole,  and  <f\VK]ic, 
a  pustule.)    Little  pimples  all  over  the  body. 
Holo'stes.     See  Holosteus. 
Holo'sTEUM.     See  Holusteus. 
HoLo'sTEt's.  (From  o\oc,  whole,  and  o^eov,  a  bone.) 
Clue  bone.    See  Ostcoculta. 

Holoto'nicus.  (From  o\oc,  whole,  and  rttvd),  to 
stretch.)  A  term  formerly  applied  to  diseases  accom- 
panied with  universal  convulsion,  or  rigour. 
HOLY  THISTLE.  See  Centaurea  benedicta, 
HOLYWELL.  There  is  a  mineral  water  at  this 
place  arranged  under  the  class  of  simple  cold  waters, 
remarkable  for  its  purity.  It  possesses  similar  virtues 
to  that  of  Malvern.     See  Malvern  water. 

Ho'ma.    A elling. 

Homberg's  phosphorus.  Ignited  muriate  of  lime. 
Homherts,is  salt.  See  Boracic  acid. 
HOMOGENEOUS.  ( Homogeneus ;  from  opos,  like, 
and  yevos,  a  kind.)  Uniform,  of  a  like  kind  or  species, 
of  the  same  quality.  A  term  used  in  contradistinction 
to  heterogeneous,  when  the  parts  of  the  body  are  of 
different  qualities. 

HOMOPLA'TA.     (From  wuoc,  the  shoulder,  and 
rXo7a,  the  blade.)     See  Scapula. 
'  HONEY.     See  Mel. 

IIO.N'EY-STONE.  Mellite.  Crystalhartz of  Mohs. 
Pyramidal  honey-stone  of  Jameson.  This  is  of  a 
honey  colour,  distinctly  crystallized,  and  occurs  on 
bituminous  wood  and  earth  coal,  and  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  sulphur  at  Artern,  in  Thuringia. 

HONEY-SUCKLE.     See  Loniccra periclymcnum. 
Hooded  leaf.    GucvUetus- 
HooPING-COUGH.    See  Pertussis. 
HOP.     See  Hamulus  lap ulus. 
Hoi'lociiri'sma.      (From  o-Xov,    a   weapon,  and 
voiffua,  a  salve.)     A  salve  which  w  as  ridiculously  said 
to  cure  wounds  by  consent;  that  is,  by  anointing  the 
instrument  with  which  the  wound  was  made. 

HORDEOLUM.  (Diminutive  ol  hordeum,  barley.) 
A  little  tumour  on  the  eyelids,  resembling  a  barley- 
corn.   A  stye.    Scarpa  remarks,  the  stye  is  strictly 
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only  a  little  bile,  which  projects  from  the  edge  of  the 
eyelids,  mostly  near  the  great  angle  of  the  eye.  This 
Utile  tumour,  like  the  furunculus,  is  of  a  dark  red 
colour,  much  inflamed,  and  a  great  deal  more  painful 
than  inighi  be  expected,  considering  its  small  size.  The 
instance  is  partly  owing  to  the  vehemence 
of  the  inflammation  producing  the  stye,  and  partly  to 
the  exquisite  sensibility  and  tension  of  the  skin,  which 
covers  the  edge  of  the  eyelids.  On  this  account,  the 
hordeolum  very  often  excites  fever  and  restlessness  in 
delicate,  irritable  constitutions;  it  suppurates  slowly 
and  imperfectly ;  and,  when  suppurated,  has  no  ten- 
dency to  burst. 

The  stye,  like  other  furunculous  inflammations,  forms 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  tint  best,  mode  in 
which  inflammatory  swellings  can  end,  is  resolution ; 
for  win  never  a  furunculous  inflammation  extends  so 
deeply  as  to  destroy  any  of  the  cellular  substance,  the 
little  tumour  can  never  be  resolved,  or  only  imperfectly 
so.  This  even!,  indeed,  would  rather  be  hurtful,  since 
there  would  still  remain  behind  a  greater  or  smaller 
portion  of  dead  cellular  membrane;  which,  sooner  er 
later,  night  brim:  on  a  renewal  of.lbe  stye  in  the  same 
plane  as  before,  or  else  become  converted  into  a 
hard  indolent  body,  deforming  the  edge  of  the  eyelid. 

HORDEUM.  (Ah  horrore  arista;  from  the  un- 
pleasantness Of  its  beard  to  the  touch.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna'an  system.  Class, 
Triandria;  Qi&ei.Digynia.    Barley. 

LJ.  The  pharmacopoafal  name  of  the  commou  barley 
See  Hordt 

Hordeum  cai  bTicum.    See  Ccradilla. 

Hordeum  distkiion.  This  plant  affords  the  barley 
in  common  use.    See  Hordeum  vulgarc. 

Hordeum  i-erlatum.     See  Hordeum  vulgarc. 

Hordeum  vdioark.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  barley.  The  seed  called  bailey,  is  obtained 
from  several  species  of  hordeum,  but  principally  from 
the  vulgarc,  or  common  or  Scotch  bailey,  and  the 
distichon,  or  hordeum  gallicum  vcl  niundatum,  or 
French  barley,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is.  extreme!*  nutritious 
and  mucilaginous,  and  in  common  use  as  a  drink, 
when  boiled,  in  all  Inflammatory  diseases  and  affec- 
tions of  the  chest,  c-specially  where  there  ia  cough  or 

irritation  about,  the  fauces.  A  decoction  of  barley  «  ilh 
gum,  is  considered  a  useful  diluent  and  demulcent  in 
dysury  and  strangury  ;  the  gum  mixing  with  the  urine, 
sheaths  the  urinary  canal  from  the  acrimony  of  tlu? 
urine.  Among  the  ancients,  decoctions  of  barley, 
KptOn,  were  the  principal  medicine,  as  well  as  aliment, 

in  acute  diseases.  Barley  is  freed  from  its  shells  ill 
mills,  and  in  this  state  called  Scotch  and  French  barle> 
In  Holland,  they  rub  bailey  into  small  round  grains, 
somewhat  like  pearls,  which  is  therefore  called  pearl 
barley,  or  hordeum  per  latum. 

HORIZONTAL}?.     Horizontal :  applied  to  leaves, 
roots, &c.  which  spread  in  the  greatest  possibli 
as  tiie  leaves  of  Gentiana  campestris,  and  ro 
Laserpitiuin  prutxtticum. 

HO'RMINUM.      (From  op/tau),   to  incite:    named 
from  its  supposed  qualities  of  provoking  vehery.)    See 
clarca. 

HORN.  An  animal  substance  chiefly  membraneous, 
composed  of  coagulated  albumen,  Willi  a  little  gelatin, 
and  about  a  half  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
The  horns  of  the  buck  and  bait  are  of  a  different 
nature,  being  intermediate  between  bone  and  horn. 
See  Coma. 

Horn  sileer.    A  chloride  of  silver. 

HORNBLENDE.  A  sub  species  of  straight-edged 
augite.     Then.'  arc  three  varieties  of  it: 

,  which  is  of  a  greenish  black 
colour:  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  mountain 
rocks,  syenite  and  green-stone,  and  occurs  frequently 
in  granite,  gneiss,  &c.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  the 
liritish  isles,  and  on  the  Continent. 

'J.  Hornblende  slate,  of  a  colour  intermediate  be- 
tween green  and  black.  It  occurs  in  beds  of  gneiss 
in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  the  Conti- 
nent. 

3.  Basaltic  hornblende,  of  a  velvet  black  colour.  It 
is  found  imbedded  in  basalt,  along  with  olivine  and 
augite,  at  Arthur's  Seat,  near  Edinburgh,  and  in  basal- 
tic roi  ksot  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent. 

HORNSTONE.  Professor  Jameson's  ninth  sub- 
species ol  rhomboidal  quartz. 

HORRIPILA'TIO.    Horripilation.    (From  horror, 
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and  pilus,  a  hair.)    A  shuddering  or  a  aense  ot  i 

log  In  different  partn  of  the  body.    A  symptom  of  the 

approach  of  fever. 

Morse  ckt  tnut.     Bee  .  Eseulus  hipporastanum. 

Horseradish.     Si  armoraciu. 

HORSE  TAIL.     Sir  Wippurus  nulgaris. 

HORSTIUS,  Gregory,  was  horn  Ht  Tbrgau,  in 
After  Btndying  in  different  parts  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  he  graduated  at  Ha>il  in  1606,  and 
was  soon  after  appointed  to  a  medical  professorship  at 
Wittenburg.  Hut  two  years  after  he  received  a  simi- 
lar appointment  at  Giessen,  and  was  made  chief  phy- 
sician of  Hesse  ;  where  lie  attained  considerable  repu- 
tation in  liis  profession.  In  1722  he  went  to  L'lm,  on 
an  imitation  from  the  magistracy  as  public  physician 

and  president  of  the  college;  where  ins  learning,  skill, 
and  humanity,  procured  him  general  esteem.    He  died 

in  lliitli.  Ilis  works  were  collected  by  his  sons  in  three 
folio  volumes. 

HO'BTUS.  (From  arior,  to  rise,  as  being  the  place 
where  vegetables  grow  up.)    1.  A  garden. 

'2.  The  genitals  of  a  woman,  which  is  the  repository 
of  the  human  semen. 

HoRTUS  steers.      A  colli clion  of  dried  plants 

HOUNDS-TONGUE.     Si  ■»;«. 

HOUSE  LEEK.    See  Sempervii  um  tettorum. 

HUBER,  John  James,  was  horn  at  Baste  in  1707, 
and  graduated  there  at  the  age  of  26,  after  studying 

ler  the  celebrated   llaller  and  other  able   teachers. 

Two  years  after  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
Court  of  Baden  Dourlach.  He'  materially  assisted 
llaller  in  his  work  on  the  liotany  of  Switzerland,  and 
was  consequently  invited  by  bim  in  1738  to  he  dis- 
ii  Gottingen. 

He  speedily  rose  to  considerable  reputation  there, 
and  received  different  public  appointments.    lie  had 

likewise    the    honour  of    being    elected    into   the  most 

celebrated  of  the  learned  societies  in  Burope.    He  died 

in  1778.     The   chief  objects  of  Ins    research    were  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  the  nerves  originating  from  it.:  he 
also  Inquired  into  the  supposed  influence  of  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  mother  on  the  foetus,  and  into  tin 
of  miscarriages. 

[HULL,  De.  Amo3  G.  This  gentleman  is  a  living 
practitioner  of  physic  and  surgery  in  the  city  of  Ncw- 
York.  He  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  cure  of 
Reducible  Hernia,  and  has  succeeded  beyond  all  other 
surgeons  in  the  cure  of  this  frequent  complaint.  Prac- 
titioners have  most  usually  directed  their  patients  to 
apply  a  truss.  Dr.  Hull,  however,  in  attending  more 
particularly  and  personally  to  the  adaptation  of  trusses 
to  different  kinds  of  Reducible  Hernia,  found  that  they 
were  all  made  upon  erroneous  principles,  lie  has  ac- 
cordingly invented  a  truss  differing  from  all  preceding 
trusses,  and  it  has  the  general  approbation  of  practi- 
tioners in  this  country,  for  its  simplicity  and  superior 
utility.  He  has  improved  upon  those  he  tirst  made, 
and  lie  now  calls  it  his  improved  hinge  and  pivot 
Tmss,  tor  an  account  of  which  see  article,  Truss.    A.j 

1 1  LI.. Ml),  Nathan  ill,  was  bom  at  Halifax,  in  York- 
shire, 17;i-2,  and  bred  to  the  profession  of  a  sui 
apothecary'.  After  serving  some  lime  in  the  navy,  lie 
graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  17ti5.  lie  then  settled  in 
London,  and  w  as  soon  after  appointed  physician  to  the 
General  Dispensary,  the  tirst  institution  of  that  kind 

established  in  the  metropolis.      About  the  year  177.J  he 
was  elected  physician  to  the  Charter  house.     I 
he  died,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  bruise  by  a  fall. 
He   was   author  of   several   dissertations  on   scurvy, 

puerperal  fever,  &.<•.  He  also  made  a  series  of  expe- 
riments oh  the  li^'lit  spontaneously  emitted  from  vari- 
ous bodies,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions: and  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  London 
Practice  of  Physic. 

HUMECT A'NTIA.  (Prom  humecto,  to  make  moist.) 
Medicines  which  are  supposed  capable  of  softening  by 
mURng  the  solids  of  the  body  moist. 

HUMERAL.  Burner alis.  Belonging  to  the  hume- 
rus or  arm. 

Hi  mki'.m.  ap.tkry.  .1 rtcria  humcralis.  Brachial 
artery.  The  axillary  artery,  having  passed  the  tendon 
of  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  changes  its  name  to  the 
brachial  or  humeral  artery,  which  Dame  it  retains  in 
its  course  (low  n  the  arm  to  the  hend,  where  it  divides 
Into  the  radial    and   ulnar   arteries.     In  this  course  it 

gives  off  several  musculai  branches,  three  of  which 
only  deserve  attention ;   1.  The  arteria  profunda  supc- 
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rior,  which  goes  round  the  back  of  the  arm  to  the  ex- 
terior muscle,  and  is  often  named  the  upper  muscular 
'  Another  like  it,  called  arteria  prof  undo  in 
Jerwr,  or  the  lower  muscular  artery,  it.  Ramus  anas- 
tomoticus  major,  which  anastomoses  round  the  elbow 
w  rth  the  branches  of  the  ulnar  artery. 
HUMBRALIS   UUSCULUS.     See  Deltoides. 

HU'MERUS.    (From  <ki/io$,  the  shoulder.)  ■ 

1.  The  arm,  as  composed  Of  hard  and  soft  parts, 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  forearm. 

•2.  The  shoulder. 

:t.  The  tone  ol  the  arm,  or  osAunwri,  osbrachii.  A 
long  cv  lindrical  bone,  situated  between  the  scapula  and 
forearm.  Its  upper  extremity  is  formed  somewhat 
laterally  and  internally,  into  a  largej  round,  and  smooth 
head,  which  is  admitted  into  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula.  Around  the  basis  of  tins  head  is  ob 
circular  fossa,  deepest  anteriorly  and  externally  ,  which 
forms  what  is  called  the  neck  of  the  bone,  and  from 
of  which  ari.-es  the  capsular  ligament,  which 
is  i'u  it  lit  r  strengthened  by  a  Btrong  membraneous  ex- 
pansion, extending  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  to  the  coracoid  process  of  the  .scapula;  and 
likewise  by  the  tendinous  expansions  of  the  muscles, 

inserted  into  the  head  of  the  humerus.  This  capsular 
ligament  is  sometimes  torn  in  luxation,  and  becomes 
an  obstacle  to  the  easy  reduction  of  the  bone.  The 
articulating  surface  of  the  head  is  covered  by  a  car- 
tilage, which  is  thick  in  its  middle  part,  and  thin  to- 
wards its  edges;  by  which  means  it  is  more  convex  in 
the  recent  subject  than  in  the  skeleton.  This  upper 
extremity,  besides  the  round  smooth  head,  affords  two 

oilier  smaller  protuberances.  One  of  these,  which  i.s 
the  laruest  of  the  two,  is  of  ;m  irregular  Oblong  shape, 
and  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  from 
which  it  is  sepai ated  by  a  kind  of  groove,  that  makes 
a  part  of  the  neck.  This  tuberosity  is  divided,  tit  its 
upper  part,  into  three  surfaces  ;  the  first  ol  these,  w  bicH 
is  the  smallest  and  uppermost,  serves  tor  the  insertion 
of  the  supraspiualiis  mu.-cle;  the  second  or  middle 
most,  for  i  In-  Insertion  of  the  infraspinatus;  and  the 
third,  which  is  the  low  est  and  hindmost,  for  the  inser 
lion  of  the  teres  minor.     The  other  smaller  tuberosity 

is  situated  anteriorly,  between  the  larger  one  and  the 

head  Of  the  humerus,  and  serves  lor  the  insertion  of 

the  subscapular^  muscle.  Between  these  two  tube 
rosities  there  is  a  deep  groove  for  lodging  the  tendinous 
head  of  the  biceps  hrachii ;  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  joint  affording  here  a  prolongation,  thinner  than 
the  capsule  itself,  which  covers  and  accompanies  tins 
muscle  to  its  fleshy  portion,  where  it  gradually  disap- 
pears in  the  adjacent  cellular  membrane.  Immedi- 
ately below  its  neck,  the  os  humeri  begins  to  assume  a 
cylindrical  shape,  so  that  here  the  body  of  the  bone 
may  be  said  to  commence.  At  its  upper  part  is  ob- 
served a  continuation  of  the  groove  for  the  biceps, 
which  extends  downward,  about  the  fourth  part  of 
the  length  of  the  bone  in  anwhlique  direction.  The 
edges  of  this  groove  are  continuations  of  the  greater  and 
smaller  tuberosities,  and  serve  tor  the  attachment  of 
the  pectoralis,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  teres  major  mus- 
cles, 'f'he  groove  itself  is  lined  with  a  glistening  sub- 
stance like  cartilage,  but  which  seems  to  he  nothing 
more  than  the  remains  of  tendinous  fibres.  A  little 
lower  down,  towards  the  external  and  anterior  side  of 
the  middle  of  the  bone,  it  is  seen  rising  into  a  rough 
ridge  for  the  insertion  ol'  tiie  deltoid  muscle.  On  each 
side  of  this  ridge  the  bone  is  smooth  and  flat,  tor  the 
lodgment  of  the  brachialis  interims  muscle;  and  be- 
hind the  middle  part  of  the  outermost  side  of  the  ridge 
is  a  channel,  for  the  transmission  of  vessels  into  the 
substance  of  the  bone.  A  little  lower  down,  and  near 
tile  inner  side  of  the  ridge,  there  is  sometimes  seen 
such  another  channel,  which  is  intended  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  os  humeri,  tit  its  lower  extremity,  be- 
comes gradually  broader  and  (latter,  so  as  to  have  this 
end  nearly  of  a  triangular  shape.  The  hone,  thus  ex- 
panded, affords  two  surfaces,  of  which  the  anterior 
one  is  the  broadest,  and  somewhat  convex;  and  the 
posterior  one  narrower  and  smoother.  The  bone  ter- 
four  large  processes,  the  two  outermost  of 
which  are  called  condyles,  though  not  designed  for  the 
mm  illation  of  the  bone.  These  condyles,  which  are 
placed  tit  some  distance  from  each  other,  on  each  side 
of  the  hone,  are  rough  and  irregular  protuberances, 
formed  for  the  insertion  of  mu>cles  and  ligaments,  ami 
differ  from  each  other  in  size  and  shape.    The  external 
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condyle,  when  the  arm  Is  In  the  most  natural  position, 
is  found  to  be  placed  somewhat  forwarder  than  foe 

other.  The  internal  condyle  is  longer,  and  more  pro- 
tuberant, than  the  external  From  each  of  these  pro 
cesses  a  ridge  is  continued  upwards,  at  the  side  of  the 
bone.  In  the  interval  between  the  two  condyles  are 
placed  the  two  articulating  processes,  contiguous  to 
each  other,  and  covered  with  cartilage.  On* 
which  is  the  smallest,  is  formed  into  a  small,  obtuse, 
smooth  head,  on  which  the  radius  plays.  This  little- 
head  is  placed  near  the  external  condyle,  as  a  part  of 
which  it  has  been  sometimes  described.  The  other, 
and  larger  process,  is  composed  of  two  lateral  protu- 
berances and  a  middle  cavity,  all  of  which  are  smooth 
and  covered  witli  cartilage.  From  the  manner  in 
which  the  ulna  moves  upon  this  process,  it  lias  gotten 
the  name  of  trochlea,  or  pulley.  The  sides  of  this  pul- 
ley are  unequal;  that  which  is  towards  Hie  little  head, 
is  the  highest  of  the  two;  the  other,  which  is  contigu- 
ous to  the  external  condyle,  is  more  slanting,  being 
situated  obliquely  from  within  outwards,  bo  foal  when 
the  forearm  is  fully  extended,  it  does  not  form  a  straight 
line  with  the  os  humeri,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  when 
we  bend  the  elbow,  the  hand  comes  not  to  the  shoulder, 
as  it  might  be  expected  to  do,  but  to  the  forepart  of  the 
breast.  There  is  a  cavity  at  the  root  of  these  pro- 
cesses, on  each  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  bone.  The 
ravity  on  the  anterior  surface  is  divided  by  a  ridge  into 
two,  the  external  of  which  receives  the  end  of  the 
radius,  and  foe  internal  one  lodges  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess of  the  ulna  in  foe  flexions  of  the  forearm.  The 
cavity  on  the  posterior  surface,  at  the  basis  of  the  pul- 
ley, is  much  larger,  and  lodges  the  olecranon  when  the 
arm  is  extended.  The  internal  structure  of  foe  os 
humeri  is  similar  to  foal  of  other  long  bones.  In  new- 
oorn  infants,  both  Ihe  ends  of  the  bone  are  cartilagi- 
nous, and  foe  large  head,  with  the  two  tubercles  above, 
and  the  condyles,  with  foe  two  articulating  processes 
below,  become  epiphyses  before  they  are  entirely  united 

in  foe  rest  of  foe  bone. 

HU'MILIS.     (From  ftumj, on  the  e round  :  so  named 
because  it  turns  foe  eye  downwards,  and  is 
of  humility.)     See  Rectus  inferior,  ocutt. 

HUMITE.  A  mineral  of  a  reddish  brown  colour 
found  near  Naples,  and  named  bj  Counl  Bournonjo 
honour  of  Sh*  Abraham  (lunie,  a  distinguished  cuki 
valor  of  mineralogy. 

HUMOR.  (Jib  hmno,  from  the  ground;  because 
moisture  springs  from  foe  earth.)    Humour,  a  general 

name  fot  any  fluid  of  foe  body  e\i epl  foe  blood. 

Humor  vitreus.    The  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  resemblance  to  melted 
glass,  is  leas  dense  than  the  crystalline  but  more  than 
the  aqueous  humour;  it  is  very  considerable  in  the 
human  eye,  and  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  small  arle 
ties  foal  are  distributed  in  cells  of  the  hyaloid  mem- 
lu  ane ;  it  is  heavier  than  common  water,  slightly  albu- 
minous and  saline. 
HUMOUR.    See  Humor. 
Humour,  aqueous.     See  Aqueous  humour. 
Humour,  vitreous.     See  Humor  vitrcus. 
Humour*  of  the  Eye.     See  Eye. 
HUMULIN.     The  narcotic  principle  of  the  fruit  of 
the  hop.     See  Humulus. 

HU'MULUS.  (From  humus,  Ihe  ground:  so  named 
because,  without  factitious  support,  it  creeps  along  the 
ground.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  foe  Lin 
naean  system.  Class,  Diaccia;  Order,  Pcntandria. 
The  hop. 

Humulus  LUFBXUS.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
hop-plant.  Lupulus ;  Convolnulus  pereunu.  The 
hop  is  the  floral  leaf  or  bractea  of  this  plant:  it  is 
dried  and  used  in  various  kinds  of  strong  beer.  Hops 
have  a  bitter  taste,  less  ungrateful  than  most  of  the 
other  strong  bitters,  accompanied  with  some  degree  of 
warmth  and  aromatic  flavour,  and  are  highly  intoxi- 
cating. The  hop-flower  also  exhales  a  considerable 
quantity  of  its  narcotic  power  in  drying;  hence  those 
who  sleep  in  the  hop-houses  are  with  difficulty  roused 
from  their  slumber.  A  pillow  stuffed  with  these  flow- 
ers is  said  td  have  laid  our  late  monarch  to  sleep  when 
other  remedies  had  failed.  The  young  sprouts,  called 
hop-tops,if  plucked  when  only  a  foot  above  the  ground, 
nnd  boiled,  are  eaten,  like  asparagus, and  are  a  whole- 
some delicacy.  The  active  or  narcotic  principle  of  the 
hop,  is  called  hvmulin. 
HUNGER.     Fames.    "  The  want  of  solid  nlimenls 
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is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  sensation  In  foe  region 
of  the  stomach,  and  by  a  general  feebleness,  more  or 
less  marked.  This  feeling  is  generally  renewed  after 
the  stomach  has  been  foi  some  lime  empty  ;  it  is  varia- 
ble in  iis  intensity  and  its  nature  in  different  individu 
als,  and  even  in  foe  same  individual.  In  some  its 
violence  is  excessive,  in  others  it  is  scarcely  felt;  some 
never  feel  it,  and  eat  only  because  the  hour  of  repast 
is  come.  Many  persons  perceive  a  drawing,  a  pres- 
sure  more  or  less  painful  in  the  epigastric  region,  ac- 
companied by  yawnings,  and  a  particular  noise,  pro- 
duced by  the  gases  contained  in  the  siomach,  which 
bee. unes  contracted.  When  this  want  is  not  satisfied 
it  increases,  and  may  become  a  severe  pain  :  the  same 
takes  place  with  the  sensation  of  weakness  and  gene^ 
ral  fatigue,  which  is  felt,  and  which  may  inn 
so  as  to  render  the  motions  difficult,  or  even  im- 
possible. 

Authors  distinguish  in  hunger,  local  phenomena,  and 
general  phenomena. 

This  distinction  is  good  in  itself,  and  may  be  useful 
for  study;  but  have  not  mere  gratuitous  suppositions 
been  described  as  local  or  general  phenomena  of  hun- 
ger, Ihe  existence  of  which  was  rendered  probable  by 
ibis  theory  ?  This  point  of  physiology  is  one  of  those 
in  which  the  want  of  direct  experiment  is  the  most 
strongly  felt. — The  pressure  and  contraction  of  the 
ii  are  considered  among  the  local  phenomena 
of  hunger:  'the  sides  of  that  viscus,'  it  is  said,  'be- 
come thicker;  it  changes  its  form  and  situation,  and 
draw's  the  duodenum  a  little  towards  it ;  its  cavity  con- 
tains saliva  mixed  with  air,  mucosites,  bile,  which 
has  regurgitated  in  consequence  of  the  dragging  of 
tin-  duodenum;  the  quantity  of  these  humours  in- 
creases in  Ihe  Stomach  in  proportion  as  hunger  is  of 
longer  continuation.  The  cystic,  bile  does  not  flow 
into  the  duodenum  ;  il  collects  in  Ihe  gall  bladder,  and 
ii  becomes  abundant  ami  black  according  to  foe  con- 
tinuance of  abstinence  \  change  takes  place  in  the 
order  of  foe  circulation  of  foe  digestive  organs;  the 
stomach  receives  less  blood,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
flexion  of  these  vessels,  which  is  then  greater ;  perhap 
h\  foe  compression  of  ihe  nerves,  in  consequence  of 
ibis  confinement,  the  influence  of  u  hich  upon  the  cir- 
culation will  then  be  diminished.  <  >n  the  other  hand, 
the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  epiploon,  receive  more,  and 
perform  the  office  of  diverticula:  the  liver  and  the 
spleen,  because  they  are  less  supported  when  the  sto- 
mach is  empty,  and  then  present  a  more  easj  ai 
to  foe  blood;  and  the  epiploon,  because  Ihe  vessels  are 

then  less  fiexitons,'  &c.  The  most  of  these  data  are 
mere  conjectures,  and  nearly  devoid  of  proof.  After 
twenty- four,  forty-eight,  and  even  sixty  hours  of  com- 
plete abstinence.  Dr.  Magendie  says  he  sever  saw  the 
contraction  and  pressure  of  Ihe  stomach  of  which 
some  authors  speak:  this  organ  has  always  presented 
to  him  very  consraerable  dimensions,  particularly  in 
its  splenic  extremity;  it  was  only  after  Ihe  fourth  and 
fifth  day  thai  it  appeared  to  it  turn  upon  itself,  to  di- 
minish much  in  size,  and  slightly  in  position  ;  even 
these  effects  are  noi  strongly  marked  unless  fasting  has 
been  very  strictly  observed. 

Bichat  thinks  that  the  pressure  sustained  by  the 
empty  stomach  is  equal  to  that  which  ii  supports  when 
distended  by  aliments,  since,  says  he,  the  sides  of  foe 
abdomen  are  compressed  in  proportion  as  the  volume 
of  the  stomach  diminishes.  The  contrary  of  this  may 
be  easily  proved  by  putting  one  or  two  fingers  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  alter  having  made  an  incision  in  its 
sides;  it  will  then  be  easily  seen  that  the  pressure  sus- 
tained by  the  viscera,  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  distention  of  the  stomach;  if  the 
stomach  is  full,  the  finger  will  be  stronger  pressed,  and 
tlie  viscera  will  press  outward  to  escape  through  the 
opening;  if  it  is  empty,  the  pressure  will  be  very 
trifling,  and  the  viscera  will  have  little  tendency  to 
pass  out  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  must  be  Tin 
derstood  that  in  this  experiment  the  pressure  exertec 
by  the  abdominal  muscle,  when  they  are  relaxed,  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with  that  which  they  exertwhen 
contracted  with  force-.  Also,  when  tin-  stomach  is 
empty,  all  the  reservoirs  contained  in  the  abdomen 
are  more  easily  distended  by  the  matters  which  re- 
main some  time  in  them.  Perhaps  this  is  the  princi- 
pal reason  why  bile  then  accumulates  in  the  gall- 
bladder. With  regard  to  the  presence  of  bile  in  the 
stomach,  that  some  persons  regard  as  the  cause  of 
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hunger,  "uless  in  certain  sickly  cases  bile  does  not 
enter  it,  though  it  continues  to  flow  into  the  email  in- 
testine. 

The  quantity  of  mucus  that  the  cavity  of  the  sto- 
mach presents  is  so  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
prolongation  of  abstinence. 

Relatively  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  poos  to 
the  stomach  when  empty,  in  proportion  to  the  volume 
of  its  vessels,  and  the  mode  of  circulation  which  then 
exists,  the  general  opinion  is  thai  it  receives  less  of 
this  fluid  than  when  it  is  lull  of  aliments;  but,  Car 
from  being  in  this  respect  in  opposition  with  the  other 
abdominal  organs,  this  disposition  appears  to  be  com- 
mon to  all  the  organs  contained  in  the  abdomen. 

To  the  general  phenomena  of  hunger  is  ascribed  a 
weakness  and  diminution  of  the  action  of  all  the 
organs;  the  circulation  and  the  respiration  become 
slow,  the  heat  of  the  body  lowers,  the  secretions  dimi- 
nish, the  whole  of  the  functions  are  exerted  with  more 
difficulty.  The  absorption  alone  is  said  to  become 
more  active,  but  nothing  is  strictly  demonstrated  in 
this  respect. 

Hunger,  appetite  itself,  which  is  only  its  first  degree, 
ought  to  be  distinguished  from  that  feeling  which  in- 
duces us  to  prefer  one  sort  of  food  to  another,  from  that 
which  causes  us,  during  a  repast,  to  choose  one  dish 
rather  than  another,  Sec. 

These  feelings  are  very  different  from  real  hunger, 
which  expresses  the  true  wants  of  the  economy  ;  they 
in  a  great  measure  depend  on  civilization,  on  habits, 
and  certain  ideas  relative  to  the  properties  of  ali  incuts. 
Some  of  them  are  in  unison  with  the  season,  the  cli- 
mate, and  then  they  are  equally  legitimate  as  liun 
ger  itself;  such  is  that  which  inclines  us  to  a  vegetable 
regimen  in  hot  countries,  or  during  the  heats  of 
uummer. 

Certain  circumstances  render  hunger  more  intense, 
and  cause  it  to  return  at  nearer  intervals ;  such  as  a 
cold  and  dry  air,  winter,  spring,  cold  baths,  dry  fric- 
tions upon  the  skin,  exercise  on  horseback,  walking, 
bodily  fatigue,  and  generally  all  the  causes  that  put 
the  action  of  the  organs  in.play,  and  accelerate  the  nu- 
tritive process  with  which  hunger  is  essentially  con 
nected.  Some  substances,  being  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  excite  a  feeling  like  hunger,  but  which  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with  it. 

There  are  causes  which  diminish  the  intensity  of 
hunger,  and  which  prolong  the  periods  at  which  it 
habitually  manifests  itself;  among  this  number  are  the 
inhabiting  of  hot  countries,  and  humid  places,  rest  of 
the  body  and  mind,  depressing  passions,  and  indeed 
all  the  circumstances  that  interrupt  the  action  of  the 
organs,  and  diminish  the  activity  of  nutrition.  There 
are  also  substances  which,  being  brought  into  the  di- 
gestive canals,  prevent  hunger,  or  cause  it  to  cease,  as 
opium,  hot  drinks,  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  cause  of  hunger,  it  has  been,  by 
turns,  attributed  to  the  providence  of  the  vital  princi- 
ple, to  the  frictions  ot  the  sides  of  the  stomach  against 
each  other,  to  the  dragging  of  the  liver  upon  the  dia- 
phragm, to  the  action  of  bile  upon  the  stomach,  to  the 
acrimony  and  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  to  fatigue  of 
the  contracted  fibres  of  the  stomach,  to  coinpiession  of 
the  nerves  of  this  viscus,  Ate.  &c. 

Hunger  arises,  like  all  other  internal  sensations,  from 
the  action  of  the  nervous  system  ;  it  lias  no  other  seat 
than  this  system  itself,  and  no  other  causes  than  the 
general  laws  of  organisation.  What  very  well  proves 
the  truth  of  this  assertion  is,  that  it  sometimes  conti- 
nues though  the  stomach  is  filled  with  food;  that  it 
cannot  be  produced  though  the  stomach  has  been 
some  time  empty;  lastly,  that  it  is  so  subject  10  habit 
as  to  cease  spontaneously  after  the  habitual  hour  ol 
repast  is  over.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  feeling 
which  takes  place  in  the  region  of  the'  stomach,  but 
also  of  the  general  weakness  thai  accompanies  it,  and 
which,  consequently,  cannot  be  considered  as  real,  at 
least  in  the  first  instant  in  which  it  is  manil 

HUNTER,  William,  was  born  in  1718,  at  Kilbride 
in  Scotland.  He  was  educated  for  the  church  at  Glas- 
gow; but  feeling  scruples  against  subscription,  and 
having  become  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  ('alien, 
he  determined  to  pursue  the  medical  profession.  Vftei 
living  three  years  with  that  able  teacher,  who  then 
practised  as  a  surgeon-apothecary  at  Hamilton,  he 
went  to  Edinburgh  in  November,  1740;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing summer  came  to  London  with  a  reconnnenda- 
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lion  to  Dr.  James  Douglas,  who  engaged  him  to  assist 
in  Ins  dissections,  and  superintend  the  education  of 
his  sou.  He  was  also  enabled  by  that  physician's  libe- 
rality to  attend  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  other  teach- 
ers ;  but  death  deprived  him  of  so  valuable  a  friend 
within  a  year.  However,  he  remained  in  the  family, 
and  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  zeal.  In  1743, 
he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  on  the 
structure  and  diseases  of  articulating  cartilages,  which 
was  much  admired.  He  now  formed  the  design  of 
teaching  anatomy;  and,  after  encountering  some  dif- 
ficulties, commenced  by  giving  a  course  on  the  opera- 
tions ol  surgery  to  ;i  society  of  navy  surgeons  in  lieu 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe.  At  first  he  fell  considerable 
solicitude  in  speaking  in  public;  but  gradually  this 
wore  oil,  and  he  evinced  a  remarkable  facility  in  ei 
pressing  himself  with  perspicuity  and  elegance.  He 
gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  he  was  requested  to  ex- 
tend the  plan  to  anatomy,  which  he  began  accordingly 
in   174(3.      His  success  was  considerable,   but   having 

so what  embarrassed  himself  at  fust  by  assisting  his 

friends,  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  proper  caution  in 
lending  money ;  which,  with  his  talents,  industry,  and 
economy,  enabled  him  to  acquire  an  ample  fortune. 
In  1748,  he  accompanied  his  pupil,  young  Douglas,  on 
a  tour,  and  having  seen  the  admirable  injections  of 
Albums  at  Leyden,  he  was  inspired  with  a  strong 
emulation  to  excel  in  that  branch.  On  his  return,  he 
relinquished  the  profession  of  surgery,  and  devoted 
himself  to  midwifery,  to  which  his  person  and  man 
nets  well  adapted  him  ;  and  having  been  appointed  to 
the  Middlesex  and  British  lying-in  hospitals,  as  well  a3 
favoured  by  other  circumstances,  he  made  a  rapid  ad 
vance  in  practice.  In  1750  he  obtained  a  doctor's 
degree  from  Glasgow,  and  was  afterward  often  con- 
sulted as  a  physician,  in  cases  which  required  peculiar 
anatomical  skill.  Six  years  alter,  he  was  admitted  a 
licentiate  of  the  College  in  London  ;  and  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  by  which  the  "  Medical  Observa- 
tions and  Inquiries"  were  published,  lie  enriched 
that  work  with  many  valuable  communications ;  par- 
ticularly an  account  of  the  disease,  since  called  Aneit- 
rismal  V'arix,  a  case  of  emphysema,  with  practical  ie- 
marks,  wherein  he  showed  the  fat  to  be  deposited  in 
distinct  vesicles;  and  some  observations  on  the  retio- 
version  of  the  uterus:  and,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Fother- 
gill,  he  was  chosen  president  of  that  society.  In  I7(j-J 
he  published  his  "  Medical  Commentaries,"  in  which 
he  laid  claim,  with  much  asperity,  to  several  anatomi- 
cal discoveries,  especially  relative  to  the  absorbent 
system,  in  opposition  to  the  second  Monro,  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  extremely  tenacious  of  his  rights  in 
this  respect,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  be  infringed, 
even  by  his  own  brother.  It  must  be  very  difficult, 
and  of  little  importance,  to  decide  such  controversies  ; 
especially  as  the  principal  points  concerning  the  ab- 
sorbent system  had  been  stated  as  early  as  172r>,  in  a 
work  printed  at  Paris  by  M.  Noguez.  About  the  same 
period,  the  queen  being  pregnant,  Dr.  Hunter  was  eon- 
suited;  and,  two  years  after,  he  was  appointed  her 
physician  extraordinary.  In  17C7  he  was  chosen  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  communi- 
cated some  papers ;  and,  in  the  year  following,  he 
was  appointed,  by  the  king,  Professor  of  Anatomy  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  on  its  first  institution ;  he  was 
also  elected  into  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  some 
respectable  foreign  associations.  In  1775 he  published 
a  splendid  work,  which  had  occupied  him  for  24  years 
previously,  "The  Anatomy  of  the  Gravid  Uterus," 
illustrated  by  plates,  admirable  for  their  accuracy,  as 
well  as  elegance;  among  other  improvements,  the 
menibrana  decidua  rellexa,  discovered  by  himself,  v\  as 
here  first  delineated.  He  drew  up  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  figures;  which  was  published  after  his 
death  bv  his  nephew,  Dr.  Baillie.     Another   posthu- 

i s  publication,  deservedly  much  admired,  was  the 

"Tuo    Introductory    Lectures"    to    his    anatomical 

is  bis  wealth  increased,  he  formed  the  noble 
design  of  establishing  an  anatomical  school;  and  pro- 
posed to  government,  on  the  grant  of  a  piece  of  ground, 
to  build  a  properedifice  and  endow  a  perpetual  pro- 
fessorship: but  this  not  being  acceded  to,  he  set  about 
the  establishment  in  Great  Windmill  street,  where  he 

i  most  valuable  museum  of  anatomical  pre- 
parations, subjects  of  natural   history,  scarce  books, 
coins,  fcc.  to  which  an  ease  access  was  alwaj 
He  continued  to  lecture  and  practise  till  near  the  pe- 
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rlixl  of  his  death,  in  1783.    He  bequeathed  the  use  of 
his  museum,  for  thirty  years,  to  Dr.  Baillie;    alter 
which  it  was  to  belong  to  the  University  ol  I 
HUNTER,  John,  was  bom  ten  ye 

ther  William.  Ihs  early  education  was  much  ne- 
glected, and  his  temper  injured,  through  his  mother's 
indulgence.  At  a  proper  age  lie  was  put  urn 
tion,  a  carpenter  and  cabinet-maker,  who  fai 
Hearing,  at  this  period,  of  fate  bro 
"iue  his  assistant,  a-  il 
London  in  the  autumn  of  His.  He 
made  such  proficiency  in  dissection,  that  he  was  calla- 
ble of  undertaking  the  demonstrations  in  the  following 
season.  During  the  summer  be  attended  the  surgical 
practice  at  different  hospitals;  and,  in  17.>o\  he  was 
appointed  house-surgeon  at  St.  George's.  He  had 
been  admitted  by  his  brother  to  a  partnership  in  the 
lectures  the  year  before.  After  labouring  about  ten 
years  with  unexampled  ardour  in  the  study  of  human 
anatomy,  he  turned  his  attention  to  that  of  oilier  ani- 
mals, with  a  view  to  elucidate  physiology,  His  health 
was  so  much  impaired  by  these  pursuits,  that,  in  17G0, 
lie  went  abroad  as  surgeon  on  the  stall',  and  thus  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  gun-shot  wounds.  On  his  re- 
turn, after  three  years,  he  settled  in  Loudon  as  a  sur- 
geon,  and  gave  instructions  in  dissection  and  the  per- 
formance "I  operations;  and  he  continued,  with  groat 
zeal,  bis  researches  into  comparative  anatomy  and 
natural  history.  Several  papers  were  communicated 
by  him  10  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  elected 
a  member  in  JTHT.  About  this  time,  by  his  brother's 
interest,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  surgeons  at  .St. 
George's  Hospital ;  and  his  professional  reputation  was 
rapidly  increasing.  In  1771  he  published  the  first  part 
of  his  work  on  the  teeth,  displaying  great  accuracy  of 
research:  and,  two  years  after,  he  began  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  principles  of  surgery.  He  fell  short  of 
his  brother  in  methodical  arrangement,  and  facility  of 
expressing  bis  ideas,  and  indeed  adopted  a  peculiar 
language,  perhaps  in  part  from  the  deficiency  of  his 
education ;  but  he  certainly  brought  forward  many  in- 
genious speculations  in  physiology  and  pathology,  and 
suggested  some  Important  practical  improvements, 
particularly  the  operation  for  popliteal  aneurism.  In 
I  I'll  In-  was  appointed  surgeon  extraordinary  to  the 
king;  and  soon  after  received  marks  of  distinction 
from  several  foreign  soeielies.  His  emoluments  iu- 
he  look  a  large  house  in  Leicester-square, 
and  built  a  spacious  nii.seum,  which  he  continued  to 
store  with  subjects  in  comparative  anatomy,  at  a  very' 

great  expense.  The  post  of  IJeputy-Sursjeun  General 
10  the  Army  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1760;  and,  in 
i  work  on  the  venereal  disease 
appeared,  which  will  ever  remain  a  monument  of  his 
extraordinary  sagacity  and  talent  for  observation.  He 
also  published,  at  this  period,  "Observations  on  the 
Animal  Economy,"  chiefly  composed  of  papers 
already  printed  iii  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
in  1790 he  was  appointed  Inspector- General  of  Hos- 
pitals, and  Burgeon-General  to  the  Army;  when  lie 
resigned  bis  lectures  to  Mr.  Home,  whose  sister  he  had 
married.  He  had  been  for  two  years  before  labouring 
under  symptoms  of  organic  disease  about  the  heart, 
whic  h  were  aggravated  by  any  sudden  exertion  or  agi- 
tation ot  bis  mind  ;  these  increased  progressively,  and, 
in  October  17!)3,  while  tit  the  hospital,  being 
some  untoward  circumstance,  he  suddenly  expired. 
He  left  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  blood,  inflammation, 
and  mm  -hot  wounds,  which  was  published  soon  after, 
with  a  life  prefixed,  by  his  brother-in-law.  His  mu- 
seum was  directed  to  be  offered  to  the  purchase  of 
government:  it  was  bought  for  15,000/.  and  presented 
to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  on  condition  of  Eh 
in"  it  to  public  inspection,  and  giving  a  sei  of  lectures 
annually,  explanatory  of  its  contents.  The  prepara- 
tions are  arranged  so  as  to  exhibit  all  the  gradations  of 
nature,  from  the  simplest  state  of  animated  existence 
up  to  man,  according  to  the  different  functions.  It 
comprehends  also  a  large  series  of  entire  animals,  ske- 
letons of  almost  every  genus,  and  other  subjects  ol  na- 
tural history.  .   .  , , 

HURTSICKLE.     (So  called  because  it  is  trouble- 
some to  cut  down,  and  sometimes  notches  the  sickle.) 
yawns- 

HUSK.    See  Gluma. 

hi  Ml  AM,  John,  was  born  al i  the  end  of  the  17th 

cuutury,  and  ptuctised  as  a  physician,  with  considcr- 
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able  reputation,  at  Plymouth,  where  he  dud  in  17(5fl 
His  Writings  display  great    learning   .and  talent   forob- 
lon.      He  kept  a  register  of  the  weathl  i  and  pie- 
vailing  disci  «  liicb  was 

published  in  Latin,  in  three  volumes,    lie  was  early 

into    the    Royal    Society,    and    communicated 

several  papers  on  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy.    But 

his  tame  rests  chiefly  upon  his   "  Essay   ■ 

which   went  through   several  editions;  a  dissertation 

being  afterward  added  on  the  malignant  sore  throat. 

HYACINTH.  1.  A  sub  species  of  pyramidal  zircon. 
It  comes  from  Ceylon,  and  is  much  esteemed  as  a  gem. 

2,  See  Hyacinthus. 

HYACINTHUS.  (Said  by  the  poets  to  be  named 
from  the  friend  id' Apollo,  who  was  turned  into  lias 
flower.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  C'la.--s, 
Hexandria  ;  Older,  Monogynia. 

Hyacinthus  MUSCARI.  Muscari.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  musk-grape  flower,  which,  according  to 
Ray,  posseses emetic  and  diuretic  qualities. 

Hyacinthus  non  scrum's.  Harebells.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  blue-bells,  so  common  in  our 
in  siiring.  The  roots  are  bulbous  ;  the  flowers 
agreeably  scented.  Galen  considered  the  root  as  a 
remedy  in  jaundice.  It  is  ranked  among  the  astrin- 
gents,  lint  of  very  inferior  power. 

HYALITE.  A  transparent  siliceous  stone,  which 
is  often  cut  into  ring-stones,  found  near  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine. 

HYALO'WES.  (Mcmbranahyaluidrs ;  from  vaXoc, 
^lass,  and  etooj,  likeness.)  Mcinbrann  arachrmidea. 
Capsule  of  the  vitreous  humour.  The  transparent 
membrane  enclosing  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye, 

HYBERNACULUM.  This  is  defined  byLinmeoa 
to  be  a  part  of  the  plant  which  protects  the  embryo 
herb  from  external  injuries. 

Anorganic  body  which  sprouts  from  the  surface  ol 
different  parts  of  a  plant,  enclosing  the  rudiments orthe 
mi  w  shoot,  and  which  is  capable  of  evolving  a  new  in 
dividual  perfectly  similar  to  the  parent  This  is  a 
modification  of  the  definition  ofGtertner. —  Thompson. 

HYBOMA.     A  gibbosity  of  the  spine. 

HYBRID.     (ftybrida, from v6pi(,  an  injury;  bei 
its  nature  is  tainted.)     A  monstrous  production  of  two 
different  species  of  animals  or  plants.     In  the  former  it 
is  called  mongrel,  or  mule.     Neither  the  animal  nor  the 
seeds  of  hybrid  plants  propagate  their  species. 

HYDA  RTHRUS.  (From  ur5wp,  water,  and  apOpnv, 
a  joint )  Efydarthron,  Hydarthros.  Spina  ventosa 
•  labiau  writers,  Rhazes  and  A  vice  una.  White 
swelling.  The  white-swellimg,  in  this  country,  is  a 
peculiarly  common  and  exceedingly  terrible  disease. 
The  varieties  of  white-swelling  are  very  numerous,  and 
might  usefully  receive  particular  appellations.  Syslc 
rustic  writershave  generally  been  content  with 
linction  into  Iwo  kinds,  viz.  rheumatic  and  scroful 
The  last  species  of  the  disease  they  also  distinguish 
into  such  tumours  as  primarily  affect  the  bones,  and 
then  [he  ligaments  and  soil  parts;  and  into  other  cases, 
in  which  the  ligaments  and  sol';  pails  Income  diseased 
before  there  is  any  morbid  affection  of  the  bones. 

These  divisions,  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  proves  to  be  not  sulli 
ciently  comprehensive  ;  and  the  propriety  of  using  the 
term  rheumatic  he  thinks  to  be  very  questionable. 

The  knee,  ankle,  wrist,  and  elbow,  are  the  joints 
most  subject  to  white-swellings.  As  the  name  of  the 
disease  implies,  'be  skin  is  not  at  all  altered  in  colour. 
In  some  instances,  the  swelling  yields,  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  pressure  :  but  it  never  pits,  and  is  almost 
always  sufficiently  linn  lo  make  an  uninformed  ex- 
aminer believe  that  the  bones  contribute  lo  die  tumour. 
The  pain  is  sometimes  vehement  from  the  very  first 
in  other  instances,  there  is  hardly  the  le.ast  paiii  in  lb 
beginning  of  the  disease,  in  the  majority  of  scrofu 
lous  white-swellings,  let  the  pain  be  trivial  or  violent 
it  is  particularly  situated  in  one  part  of  the  joint,  viz 
either  the  centre  of  tin  articulation,  or  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  supposing  the  knee  affected.  Sometimes  the 
pain  continues  without  interruption;  sometimes  there 
are  Intermissions |  and  in  other  instances  the  pain 
recurs  at  regular  times,  so  as  In  have  been  Called  by 
some  writers,  periodical.  Almost  aU  authors  describe 
tin'  patient  assiiffering  more  uneasiness  in  the  diseased 
part,  when  be  i  warm,  and  particularly  when  be  is  in 
ibis  condition  in  bed 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease  in  the  majority 
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of  Instances,  the  swelling  is  very  inconsiderable,  or 
then  ibie  enlargement  whatever.    Inilie 

lilili;  depressions,  naturally  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  patella,  a  fulness  first  shows  itself,  and  gradually 
spreads  all  over  the  affected  joint. 

The  pati  hi  of  his  body  on 

red  joint,  in  consequence  of  the  great  in- 
of  pain  thus  created,  gets  Into  the  habit  of  only 
ling  the  ground  with  Jus  toes:  and  the  knee  being 
rally  kepi  a  little  bent  in  this  manner,  soon  loses 
thecapacity  of  becoming  extended  again.  When  whiter 
swellings  nave  tasted  a  while,  the  knee  Js-almost  always 
found  in  a  permanent  stale  of  flexion.  In  scrofulous 
cases  of  this  kind,  pain  constantly  precedes  any  appear- 
ance of  swelling;  but  the  interval  between  the  two 
symptoms  differs  very  much  in  different  subjects. 

The  morbid  joint,  in  the  course  of  time,  acquires  a 
vast  magnitude.  Still  the  integuments  retain  their 
natural  colour,  and  remain  unaffected.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  articulation,  however,  always  seems 
greater  than  it  really  is,  in  consequence  of  the  emacia- 
tion of  the  limb  both  above  and  below  the  disease. 

An  appearance  of  blue  distended  veins,  and  ashining 
smoothness,  are  the  only  alterations  to  be  noticed  in 
the  skin  covering  the  enlarged  joint.  The  shining 
smoothness  seems  attributable  to  the  distention,  Which 
obliterates  tin;  natural  furrows  and  wrinkles  of  the 
cutis.  When  the  joint  is  thus  swollen,  the  integuments 
cannot  bo  pinched  up  into  a  fold,  as  they  could  in  the 
state  of  health,  and  even  in  the  beginning  Of  the  disease. 

As  the  distemper  of  the  articulation  advances,  col- 
lections of  matter  form  about  the  part,  and  at  length 
burst.  The  ulcerated  openings  sumelinies  heal  up;  but 
ibscesses  are  generally  followed  by  other  collec- 
tions, which  pursue  the  same  Course.  In  some  cases, 
these  abscesses  form  a  few  months  after  the  first  affec- 
tion of  the  joint ;  on  other  occasions,  several  years 
elapse,  and  no  suppuration  of  this  kind  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. 

Such  terrible  local  mischief  must  necessarily  produce 
constitutional  disturbance.  The  patient's  health  be- 
gradually  impaired  ;  he  loses  both  his  appetito 
and  natural  rest  and  sleep  ;  his  pidse  is  small  and  fre- 
quent; and  obstinate  debilitating  diarrhoea  and  profuse 
nocturnal  sweats  ensue.  Such  complaints  are  sooner 
or  later  followed  by  dissolution,  unless  the  constitution 
be  relieved  in  time,  either  by  the  amendment  or  remo- 
val of  the  diseased  part.  In  different  patients,  how- 
ever, the  course  of  (he  disease,  and  its  effects  upon  the 
hi,  vary  very  much  in  relation  to  tiie  rapidity  with 
which  they  occur. 

Rheumatic  while-swellings  are  very  distinct  diseases 
from  the  scrofulous  distemper  of  large  joints.  In  the 
liist,  the  pain  is  said  never  to  occur  without  being  at- 
tended with  swelling.  Scrofulous  white  swellings,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  always  preceded  by  a  pain,  which 
i.s  pai  lieu  I  arly  confined  to  one  point  of  the  articulation. 
In  rheumatic  cases,  the  pain  is  more  general,  and  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  joint. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  causes  of  all  such 
white  swellings  as  come  within  the  class  of  rheumatic 
ones,  little  is  known.  External  irritation,  either  by 
exposure  to  damp  or  cold,  or  try  the  application  of  vio- 
lence, is  oflen  concerned  in  bringing  on  the  disease: 
but  w.ry  frequently  no  cause  of  this  kind  can  be  as- 
signed for  the  complaint.  As  for  scrofulous  white- 
swellings,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  under 
the  influence  Of  a  particular  kind  of  .constitution, 
termed  a  scrofulous  or  strumous  habit.  In  this  sort 
of  temperament,  every  cause  capable  of  exciting  in- 
flammation, or  any  morbid  and  irritable  state  of  a  large 
joipt,  may  bring  such  disorder  as  may  end  in  the  severe 
disease  of  Which  we  are  now  speaking. 

In  a  man  of  a  sound  constitution,  an  irritation  of 
the  kind  alluded  to  might  only  induce  common  healthy 
inflammation  of  the  affected  joint 

In  scrofulous  habits,  il  also  seems  probable  that  the 

Irritation  of  a  joint  is  much  more  easily  produced  than 
in  the  other  constitutions  ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that, 
when  onCfl  excited  ill  scrofulous  habits,  it  is  much 
more  dangerous  and  difficult  of  removal  than  in  other 
patients. 
HYDATID.  i&ydatis ;  from  tiowp,  water.  1.  A 
ingulai  animal,  formed  like  a  bladder,  and  dis- 
tended with  an  aqueous  fluid.  These  animals  are 
sometimes  formed  in  the  natural  cavities  of  the  body, 
US  the  abdomcu  and  ventricles  of  the  brain,  but  more 
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frequently  in  the  liver,  kidney,  and  lungs,  where  they 
produce  diseased  actions  of  those  viscera.  Cutten 
arranges  these  affections  in  the  elass  /.,„ 
Order  Twmores.  If  the  vires  natura:  medicatrices  are 
not  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure,  the  patient  mostly  falls  a 
sacrifice  to  their  ravages.  Dr.  Ilaillie  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  account  of  the  hydatids,  as  they  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  liver:-?' There  is  no  gland  in 
the  human  body  in  which  hydatids  are  so  frequently 
found  as  the  liver,  except  the  kidneys,  where  they  are 
still  more  common.  Hydatids  of  the  liver  are  usually 
found  in  a  cyst,  which  is  frequently  of  considerable 
size,  and  is  formed  of  very  firm  materials,  so  as  to  give 
to  the  touch  almost  the  feeling  of  cartilage.  This  cyst, 
when  cut  into,  is  obviously  laminated,  and  is  miicli 
thicker  in  one  liver  than  another.  In  some  livers  it  is 
not  thicker  than  a  shilling,  and  in  others  it  is  near  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  laminae  which 
compose  it  are  formed  of  a  white  matter,  and  on  the 
inside  there  is  a  lining  of  a  pulpy  substance,  like  the 
coagulable  lymph.  The  cavity  of  the  cyst,  I  have 
seen,  in  one  instance,  subdivided  by  a  partition  of  this 
pulpy  substance.  In  a  cyst  may  be  found  one  hydatid, 
or  a  greater  number  of  them.  They  lie  loose  in  the 
cavity,  swimming  in  a  fluid;  or  some  of  them  are 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  cyst.  They  consist  of  a 
round  hag,  which  is  composed  of  a  white,  semi-opaque, 
pulpy  matter,  and  contain  a  fluid  capable  of  coagula- 
tion. Although  the  common  colour  of  hydatids  be 
white,  yet  1  have  occasionally  seen  some  of  a  ligh* 
amber  colour.  The  bag  of  the  hydatid  consists  of  two 
lamina;,  and  possesses  a  good  deal  of  contractile  power 
In  one  hydatid  this  coat,  or  bag,  is  much  thicker  ant1 
more  opaque  than  in  another;  and  even  in  the  same 
hydatid,  different  parts  of  it  w  ill  often  differ  in  thick 
ness.  On  the  inside  of  a  hydatid,  smaller  ones  are 
sometimes  found,  which  are  commonly  not  larger  than 
the  heads  of  pins,  but  sometimes  they  are  even  larger 
In  their  size  than  a  gooseberry.  These  are  attached  t» 
the  larger  hydatid,  either  at  scattered  irregular  dis 
tances,  or  so  as  to  form  small  clusters  ;  and  they  are 
also  found  floating  loose  in  the  liquor  of  the  larger 
hydatids.  Hydatids  of  the  liver  are  often  found  un- 
connected with  each  other ;  but  sometimes  they  have 
been  said  to  enclose  each  other  in  a  series,  like  pill- 
boxes. The  most  common  situation  of  hydatids  of 
the  liver  is  in  its  substance,  and  enclosed  in  a  cyst ; 
but  they  are  occasionally  attached  to  the  outer  surface 
of  the  liver,  hanging  from  it,  and  occupying  more  or 
less  of  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdosjen.  The  origin 
and  real  nature  of  these  hydatids  are  not  fully  ascer- 
tained; it  is  extremely  probable,  however,  that  they 
are  a  sort  of  imperfect  animalcules.  There  is  no  doubt 
at  all,  that  the  hydatids  in  the  livers  of  sheep  are  ani- 
malcules ;  they  have  been  often  seen  to  move  when 
taken  out  of  the  liver  and  put  into  warm  water;  and 
they  retain  this  powei  of  motion  tor  a  good  many  hours 
after  a  sheep  has  been  killed.  The  analogy  is  great 
between  hydatids  in  the  liver  of  a  sheep  and  those  of 
the  human  subject.  In  both,  they  are  contained  in 
strong  cysts,  and  iii  both  they  consist  of  the  same 
while  pulpy  matter.  There  is  undoubtedly  some  dif- 
ference between  them  in  simplicity  of  organization  ; 
the  hydatid  in  the  human  liver  being  a  simple  uniform 
bag,  and  the  hydatid  in  that  of  a  sheep  having  a  neck 
and  mouth  appendant  to  the  bag.  This  difference 
need  be  no  considerable  objection  to  the  opinion  above 
stated.  Life  may  be  conceived  to  be  attached  to  the 
most  simple  form  of  organization.  In  proof  of  this, 
hydatids  have  been  found  in  the  brains  of  sheep,  re- 
sembling almost  exactly  lho.se  ill  the  human  liver,  and 
which  have  been  seen  to  mine  and  therefore  are  cer- 
tainly known  to  be  animalcules.  The  hydatids  of  the 
human  liver,  indeed,  have  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been 
found  to  move  when  taken  out  of  the  body  and  put 
into  warm  water;  weie  this  to  have  happened,  no 
Uncertainty  would  remain.  It  is  not  difficult  lo  see  a 
good  reason  why  there  will  hardly  occur  any  proper 
opportunity  of  making  this  experiment.  Hydatids  are 
not  very  often  found  in  the  liver,  because  it  is  not  a 
very  frequent  disease  there;  and  the  body  is  allowed 
10  remain  lor  so  long  a  lime  after  death  before  it  is 
examined,  ibat  the  hydatids  must  have  lost  their  living 
principle,  even  if  they  were  animalcules,  and  it  ap- 
pearseven  more  difficult  to  account  for  their  produc- 
[„,,,,  according  i"  the  common  theory  ol  generation] 
than  for  that  of  intestinal  won-w     We  do  net  get  rid 
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<>f  the  difficulty  by  asserting,  tliat  tlie  hydatids  In  die 
human  liver  are  not  living  animals,  because  in  sheen 
lliey  are  certainly  such,  where  the  difficulty  of  account 
lag  tor  their  production  is  precisely  the  same." 

'-!.  The  name  of  a  tumour,  the  contents  of  which  is 
a  water-like  fluid. 

HYDERUS.  (From  vicpos,  ley-drops;  from  viup, 
water.)     An  increased  flow  of  nunc 

HYDRAGOGUE.  (/lydragogus ;  from  viup,  wa- 
ter, and  ayw,  to  drive  out.)  Medicines  are  so  termed 
which  possess  the  property  of  increasing  the  secre- 
tions or  excretions  of  the  bodv  so  as  to  cause  the  re- 
moval of  water  from  any  of  its  cavities,  such  as  ca- 
thartics, &c. 

HYDRARGYRATUS.  Of  or' belonging  to  mer- 
cury. 

HYDRA  RGYRUM.  CXipapyvpos;  from  vSwp,  wa- 
ter, and  aayvpos,  silver:  so  named  from  its  having  a 
resemblance  to  fluid  silver.)  Hydrargyria.  The 
name  ui  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  other  works, 
for  mercury.    See  Mercury. 

Hydrargyrum  PRscipitatum  album.  White  pre- 
cipitated mercury.  Calx,  kydrargyn  alba..  Take  of 
oxymuriate  of  mercury,  half  a  pound ;  muriate  of 
ammonia,  four  ounces;  solution  of  subcarbonate  of 
potassa,  half  a  pint ;  distilled  water,  four  pints.  First 
dissolve  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  then  the  oxyniurinte 
of  mercury,  in  the  distilled  water,  and  add  thereto  the 
solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa.  Wash  the  pre- 
cipitated powder  until  it  becomes  tasteless;  then  dry 
it.  It  is  only  used  externally,  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
as  an  application  in  some  cutaneous  affections. 

Hydrargyrum  purificatum.  Purified  mercury. 
Argentina  vivurn  purification.  Take  of  mercury,  by 
weight,  six  pounds;  iron  filings,  a  pound.  Rub  Iheui 
together,  and  distil  the  mercury  from  an  iron  retort, 
by  the  application  of  heat  to  it.  Purified  ipiicksil 
ver  is  sometimes  administered  in  its  metallic  state, 
in  doses  of  an  ounce  cr  more,  in  constipation  of  the 
bowels. 

Hydraroyrus  acktatus.  Mtrcurii/s  acetutus  : 
Pilula?  Keyseri.  By  this  preparation  of  mercury,  the 
celebrated  Keyser  acquired  an  immense  fortune  in 
curing  the  venereal  disease.  It  is  an  acetate  of  mer- 
cury, and  therefore  termed  hydrargyri  aulas  in  the 
new  chemical  nomenclature.  The  dose  is  faun  three 
to  live  grains.  Notwithstanding  the  encomium  given 
to  it  by  some,  it  does  not  appear  to  bo  so  elticacious  as 
some  other  preparations  of  mercury. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  crkta.  Mercury  with  chalk. 
Mcrcurius  alkalhalus.  Take  of  purified  mercury, 
by  weight,  three  ounces;  prepared  chalk,  live  ounces. 
Rub  them  together,  until  the  metallic  globules  disap- 
pear. This  preparation  is  milder  than  any  other  mer- 
curial, except  the  sulphuret,  and  does  not  so  easily  act 
upon  the  bowels;  it  is  therefore  used  largely  by  many 
practitioners,  and  possesses  alterative  properties  in 
cutaneous  and  venereal  complaints,  in  obstructions  of 
the  viscera,  or  of  the  prostate  gland,  given  in  the  dose 
of  3ss  to  3  ss,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Hydraroyrus  phospuoratus.  This  remedy  has 
been  observed  to  heal  inveterate  venereal  ulcers  in  a 
very  short  time,  nay,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days, 
particularly  those  about  the  pudenda.  In  venereal  in- 
flammations of  the  eyes,  chancres,  rheumatisms,  and 
chronic  eruptions,  it  has  proved  of  eminent  service. 
Upon  the  whole,  if  used  with  necessary  precaution, 
and  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  practitioner,  it  is  a 
medicine  mild  and  gentle  in  its  operation.  The  cases 
in  which  it  deserves  the  preference  over  other  mer- 
curial preparations,  arc  these:  in  an  inveteri 
of  syphilis,  particularly  in  persons  of  torpid  insensible 
fibres;  in  cases  of  exostosis,  as  well  as  obstructions  in 
the  lymphatic  system;  in  chronic  complaints  ol  the 
skin.  The  following  is  the  formula.  It.  Iiydraigyr, 
phosphorati,  gr.  iv.  Corticfe  cimuunomi  ui  pulv.  rcn , 
triti.gr.  xiv.  Wcharipurif:  3ss.  Misce.  1  he  who  e 
to  be  divided  into  eight  equal  pans,  one  ol  winch  is  to 
be  taken  every  morning  and  evening,  unless  salivation 
takes  nlace,  when  it  ought  to  be  discontinued,  home 
patients,  however,  will  bear  from  one  to  two  grains  ol 
Fhe  phSphateof  quicksilver,  wi.hou.  ^cni.cine,,,  e 

Hydraroyrus  PRKcinivits  cinere. s.  Thispre- 
paration  is  an  oxide  of  mercury,  and  *2&**"P* 
with  the  hydrargyri  oxydum  cirurevm  ol  the  London 
pharmacopoeia/ It  is  used  as  an  aim  am, 
pain*  arising  from  an  admixture  ol  rheumatism  with 
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syphilis.  It  may  bo  substituted  for  the  hydrargyria 
■ulphuratus  ruber,  In  fumigating  oznna,  and  venereal 
ulcerated  sore  tlnoat,  on  account  of  its  not  yielding 
any  vapour  offensive  <o  the  patfent 

Hydrargyria  vitk lot. atis.  7 arprthitm  mtu< •  rnh " ; 
Hffrcurius  tun  ticusflavus  ;  Sulphas  hydrargyri.  for- 
merly this  medicine  was  in  more  general  use  than  in 
it  day.  It  is  a  very  powerful  and  active; 
alterative  when  given  in  small  doses.  Two  grains  act 
on  the  stomach  so  as  to  produce  violent  vomitings.  It 
is  recommended  as  an  errhine  in  c  ases  of  amaurosis 
in  combination  with  antimony  it  acts  powerfully  on 
the  skin. 

Hydrargyri    nitrico-oxydum.     -Jfitrico  oxydum 
hydrargyri ;    Hydrargyrus  nitratus   ruber 
rius  corrosives  ruber;  Jtffrcurius pracipitatus  corro- 
sivus.     Nitric  oxide  of  mercury.      Red   precipitate. 
Take  of  purhled  mercury,   by  weight,  three  pounds: 

of  nitric  acid,  by  weight,  a  pound  and  a  half ;  ol  dis 

till.  .1  water  two  pints.  Mix  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  boil 
the  mixture  in  a  sand-bath,  until  the  mercury  be  dis- 
solved, the  water  also  evaporated,  and  a  white  mass 
remain.  Rub  this  into  powder,  and  put  it  into  another 
shallow  vessel,  then  apply  a  moderate  heat,  and  raise 
the  tire  gradually,  until  red  vapour  shall  cease  to  rise. 
This  preparation  is  very  extensively  employed  by  sur- 
geons as  a  stimulant  and  escharotic,  but  its  cxtiaordi 
nary  activity  does  not  allow  of  ils  being  given  inter- 
nally, finely  levigated  and  mixed  with  common 
cerates,  it  is'  an  excellent  application  to  indolent  ul- 
cers, especially  those  which  remain  after  hums  and 
scalds,  and  those  in  which  the  granulations  are  Indo- 
lent and  "flabby,  it  is  also  an  excellent  caustic  appli- 
cation to  chancres. 

Hydrargyri  oxydum  cinericum.  Oxydum  hydro, 
gyri  nigrum.  The  gray  or  black  oxide  of  mercury. 
It  has  received  several  names;  JBthiops  per  sc  ;  I'ul 
vis  mercurialis  cinercus;  MercvtMus  run  reus;  'I'ur 
pethum  nigrum  ;  Mercurtus  pracipifaius niger.  Take 
of  submuriate  of  mercury,  an  ounce;  lime-water,  a 
gallon.  Boil  the  suhniuriate  of  mercury  in  the  lime 
water, constantly  stirring,  until  a  gray  oxide  of  mer- 
cury is  separated.  Wash  this  with  distilled  water, 
and  then  dry. it.  The  dose  from  gr.  li.  to  x.  There 
are  four  other  preparations  of  this  oxide  in  high  esti- 
inatiun: 

One  made  by  rubbing  mercury  with  mucilage  of 
gum-arabic.  i'ienk,  of  Vienna,  has  written  a  treatise 
on  the  superior  efficacy  of  this  medicine.  It  is  very 
troublesome  tt ike;  and  does  not  appeal  to  pos.--e.-s 

more  virtues  than  some  other  mercurial  preparation:,. 
Another  made  by  triturating  equal  parts  of  sugar  and 
mercury  together.  The  third,  composed  of  hooey  or 
liquorice  and  purified  mercury.  The  fourth  is  fhe  blue 
mercurial  ointment.  All  these  preparations  possess 
anthelmintic,  antisypbilitic,  alterative,  sialagogue,  ami 
(Icohstruent  virtues,  and  are  exhibited  in  the  cine 
of  worms,  syphilis,  anieiionho-a,  diseases  of  the  skin, 
chronic  diseases,  obstructions  of  the  viscera,  &c. 

Hydrargyri  oxydum  nigrum.  See  Hydrargyri 
01  yduiii  (inereum. 

Hydrargyri  oxydum  ribui  m.  Oxydum  hydrar- 
gyri rubrum ;  Hydrargyrus  calcinatue.  Red  oxide 
of  mercury.  Take  of  purifltd  mercury  by  weigbl  a 
pound.  Pour  the  mercury  into  a  glass  matrass,  with 
a  very  narrow  mouth  and  broad  bottom.  Apply  a 
heat  of  800°  to  ihis  vessel,  without  stopping  it,  until  the 
mercury  has  changed  into  red  scales:  then  reduce 
these  to  a  very  fine  powder.  The  whole-  process  may 
probably  require  an  exposure  of  six  weeks.  This  pie 
paration  of  mercury  is  given  with  great  advan 
the  cure  of  syphilis.  Its  action,  howevei 
when  given  alone,  on  ihe  bowels,  as  to  require  the 
addition  of  opium,  which  totally  prevents  it.  It  is  also 
given  in  conjunction  with  opium  and  samphire,  as  a 
diaphoretic,  in  chronic  pains  and  diseases  of  long  eon 
tinuance.  It  is  given  as  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic 
from  gr-  ss.  to  ii.  every  night,  joined  with  camphor 
and  opium,  each  gr.  due-fourth  or  one-half.  |i  ,„ 
violently  emetic  and  cathartic  ill  the  dose  of  gr.  ie.  (0 
gr.  v. 

Hydrargyri  oxymurias.   0 

purified  nu  n  dry  by  weigh!  two  pounds,  sul- 
phuric acid  by  weigh!  iiurly  ounces,  dried  in 
soda  foul  pounds.     [Soil  ihe  mercury  with  the  BUlphu 
ric  acid  in  a  glass  vessel  until  the  sulphate  of  mercury 
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shall  be  left  dry.  Rub  this,  when  it  is  cold,  with  the 
muriate  of  soda  in  an  earthen-ware  mortar:  then 
sublime  it  in  a  glass  cucurbit,  increasing  the  heat  gra- 
dunlly.  An  extremely  acrid  and  violently  poisonous 
preparation. 

Given  internally  in  small  doses  properly  diluted,  and 
nevei  in  the  form  of  pill,  it  possesses  antisyphilitic  and 
alterative  virtues.  Externally,  applied  in  form  of  lotion, 
it  facilitates  the  healing  of  venereal  sores,  and  cures 
the  itch.  In  gargles  for  venereal  ulcers  in  the  throat, 
the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  gr.  iii.  or  iv.  barley  decoc- 
tion Ibj.,  honey  of  roses  5ij.,  proves  very  serviceable  ; 
also  in  cases  of  tetters,  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.  in  water 
Ibj.  ;  and  for  films  and  ulcerations  of  the  cornea,  gr.  i. 
to  water  ?iv. 

Mr.  Pearson  remarks,  that  "  when  tlie  sublimate  is 
given  to  cure  the  primary  symptoms  of  syphilis,  it  will 
sometimes  succeed ;  more  especially,  when  it  produces 
a  considerable  degree  of  soreness  of  the  gums,  and  the 
common  specific  effects  of  mercury  in  the  animal  sys- 
tem. But  it  will  often  fail  of  removing  even  a  recent 
chancre;  and  where  that  symptom  has  vanished  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  corrosive  sublimate,  I  have 
known,  says  he,  a  three  months'  course  of  that  medi- 
cine fail  of  securing  the  patient  from  a  constitutional 
affection.  The  result  of  my  observation  is,  that  simple 
mercury,  calomel  or  calcined  mercury,  are  prepara- 
tions more  to  be  confided  in  for  the  cure  of  primary 
symptoms,  than  corrosive  sublimate.  The  latter  will 
often  check  the  progress  of  secondary  symptoms  very 
conveniently,  and  I  think  it  is  peculiarly  efficacious  in 
relieving  venereal  pains,  in  healing  ulcers  of  the  throat, 
and  in  promoting  the  desquamation  of  eruptions*  Yet 
even  in  thesecases  it  never  confers  permanent  benefit; 
for  new  symptoms  will  appear  during  the  use  of  it ; 
and  on  many  occasions  it  will  fail  of  affording  the 
least  advantage  to  the  patient  from  first  to  last.  I  do, 
sometimes,  indeed,  employ  this  preparation  in  venereal 
cases;  but  it  is  either  at  the  beginning  of  a  mercurial 
i  course,  to  bring  the  constitution  under  the  influence  of 
mercury  at  an  early  period,  or  during  a  course  of  in- 
unction, with  the  intention  of  increasing  the  action  of 
simple  mercury.  I  sometimes  also  prescribe  it  after 
the  conclusion  of  a  course  of  friction,  to  support  the 
mercurial  influence  in  the  habit,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  a  relapse.  But  on  no  occasion 
whatever  do  1  think  it  safe  to  confide  in  this  prepara- 
tion singly  and  unconibined  for  the  cure  of  any  truly 
venereal  symptoms." 

A  solution  of  it  is  ordered  in  the  pharmacopoeia, 
termed  Liquor  kydrargyri  oxymuriat.is.  Solution  of 
oxymuriate  of  mercury.  Take  of  oxymuriate  of  mer- 
cury, eight  grains  ;  distilled  water,  fifteen  fluid  ounces; 
rectified  spirit,  a  fluid  ounce.  Dissolve  the  oxymuriate 
of  mercury  in  the  water,  and  add  the  spirit. 

This  solution  is  directed  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
administration  of  divisions  of  the  grain  of  this  active 
medicine.  Half  an  ounce  of  it  contains  one-fourth  of 
a  grain  of  the  salt.  The  dose  is  from  one  drachm  to 
half  an  ounce. 

Hydrargyri  submurias.  Submurias  hydrargyri. 
Submuriate  of  mercury.  Calomelas.  Calomel.  Take 
of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  a  pound;  purified  mercury, 
by  weight  nine  ounces.  Rub  them  together  until  the 
metallic  globules  disappear,  then  sublime  ;  take  out 
the  sublimed  mass,  and  reduce  it  to  powder,  and  sub- 
lime it  in  the  same  manner  twice  more  successively. 
Lastly,  bring  it  into  the  state  of  very  fine  powder  by 
the  same  process  which  lias  been  directed  for  the  pre- 
paration of  Chalk.  Submuriate,  or  mild  muriate  of 
mercury,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  preparations  of 
mercury.  As  an  anti-venereal  it  is  given  in  the  dose 
of  a  grain  night  and  morning,  its  usual  determination 
to  the  intestines  being  prevented,  if  necessary,  by 
opium.  It  is  Ihe  preparation  which  is  perhaps  most 
usually  given  In  the  other  diseases  in  which  mercury 
is  employed,  as  in  affections  of  the  liver,  or  neighbour- 
ing organs,  in  cutaneous  diseases,  chronic  rheumatism, 
tetanus,  hydrophobia,  hydrocephalus,  and  febrile  affec- 
tions, especially  those  of  warm  climates.  It  is  em- 
ployed as  a  cathartic  alone,  in  doses  from  v.  to  xii. 
grains,  or  to  promote  Ihe  operation  of  other  purgatives. 
Its  anthelmintic,  power  is  justly  celebrated;  anil  it  is 
perhaps  superior  to  the  other  mercurials  In  B 
the  operation  of  diuretics  in  dropsy.  From  Us  specific 
gravity  it  ought  always  to  be  given  in  ihe  form  of  a 
bolus  or  pill. 

E  s 
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Hvdrarqyri  svlphuretum  nigrum  Hydrargf- 
rus  cum  sulphure.  iEthiop's  mineral.  Take  of  puri- 
fied mercury,  sublimed  sulphur,  each  a  pound,  by 
weight.  Rub  them  together,  till  the  metallic  globules 
disappear.  Some  suppose  that  the  mercury  is  oxidized 
in  this  process,  hut  that  is  not  confirmed  by  the  best 
experiments.  The  mercury,  by  this  admixture  of  the 
sulphur,  is  deprived  of  its  salivating  power,  and  may 
be  administered  with  safety  to  all  ases  and  constitu- 
tions, as  an  anthelmintic  and  alterative. 

Hydrargyri  sulphuretum  rubrum.  Red  sul- 
phuretof  mercury.  Hydrargyrus  sulphur  atus  ruber ; 
Minium  purum;  Minium  Grtccorum;  Magnes  epi- 
lepsia ;  Atzcmafor  ;  Amnion ;  Jliamar.  Vitruvius 
calls  it  anthrax.  A  red  mineral  substance  composed 
of  mercury  combined  with  sulphur.  It  is  either  native 
or  factitious.  The  native  is  an  ore  of  quicksilver  mo- 
derately compact,  and  of  an  elegant  striated  red  colour. 
It  is  found  in  the  dutchy  of  Deuxponts,  in  the  Palati- 
nate, in  Spain,  South  America,  &c.  It  is  called  native 
vermilion,  and  cinnabar  in  flowers.  The  factitious  is 
thus  prepared :  "  Take  of  purified  mercury,  by  weight 
forty  ounces  ;  sublimed  sulphur,  eight  ounces.  Having 
melted  the  sulphur  over  the  fire,  mix  in  the  mercury, 
and  as  soon  as  the  mass  begins  to  swell,  remove  the 
vessel  from  the  fire,  and  cover  it  with  considerable 
force  to  prevent  inflammation;  then  rub  the  mass  into 
powder,  and  sublime."  This  preparation  is  esteemed 
a  mild  mercurial  alterative,  and  given  to  children  in 
small  doses.  Hoffman  greatly  recommends  it  as  a 
sedative  and  antispasmodic.  Others  deny  that  cinna- 
bar, taken  internally,  has  any  medicinal  quality  ;  and 
their  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  insolubility  of  it  in  any 
menstruum.  In  surgery  its  chief  and  almost  only  use  is 
in  the  administration  of  quicksilver  by  fumigation. 
Thus  employed  it  has  proved  extremely  serviceable  in 
venereal  cases.  Ulce/s  and  excrescences  about  the 
pudendum  and  anus  in  women,  are  particularly  bene- 
fited by  it ;  and  in  these  cases  it  is  most  conveniently 
applied  by  placing  a  red  hot  heater  at  the  bottom  of  a 
night  stool-pan,  and  after  sprinkling  on  it  a  few  grains 
of  the  red  sulphuret  of  quicksilver,  placing  the  patient 
on  the  stool.  To  fumigate  ulcers  in  the  throat,  it  is 
necessary  to  receive  the  fumes  on  the  part  affected, 
through  the  tube  of  a  funnel.  By  enclosing  the  patient 
naked  in  a  box,  it  has  on  some  occasions  been  contrived 
to  fumigate  the  whole  body  at  once,  and  in  this  way 
the  specific  powers  of  the  quicksilver  have  been  very 
rapidly  excited. 

This  mode  of  curing  the  lues  venerea  is  spoken  of 
as  confirmed;  and  the  subject  has  of  late  years  been 
revived  in  a  treatise  by  Sabonette,  and  by  trials  made 
in  Bartholomew's  hospital. 

Mr.  Pearson,  from  his  experiments  on  mercurial  fu- 
migation, concludes,  that  where  checking  the  progress 
of  the  disease  suddenly  is  an  object  of  great  moment, 
and  where  the  body  is  covered  with  ulcers  or  large 
and  numerous  eruptions,  and  in  general  to  ulcers, 
fungi,  and  excrescences,  the  vapour  of  mercury  is  an 
application  of  great  efficacy  and  utility;  but  that  it  is 
apt  to  induce  a  ptyalism  rapidly,  and  great  consequent 
debility,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  con- 
stitution against  a  relapse,  as  great  a  quantity  of  mer- 
cury must  be  introduced  into  the  system,  by  inunction, 
as  if  no  fumigation  had  been  employed. 

HYDRATE.  Hydroxurc.  Hydro-oxide.  A  com- 
pound of  oxygen,  in  a  definite  proportion,  with  water. 

HYDRElllS'UM.  (From  ur5wp,  water,  and  cXaiov, 
oil.)     A  mixture  of  oil  and  water. 

HYDRENTEROCE'LE.  (From  vSap,  water,  tv 
Isnov,  an  intestine,  and  (07X17,  a  tumour.)  A  hydro- 
cele, or  dropsy  of  the  scrotum,  attended  with  a  rup- 
ture. 

HYDRIODATE.  A  salt  consisting  of  the  hydriodie 
acid,  combined  in  a  definite  proportion  with  an  oxide. 

HYDRIODIC  ACID.  Acidum  hydrtodicum.  A 
gaseous  acid  in  its  Insulated  state.  "  If  four  parts  of 
iodine  be  mixed  with  one  of  phosphorus,  in  a  small 
"lass  retort,  applving  a  eentle  heat,  and  adding  a  few 
drops  of  water  from  time  to  time,  a  gas  comes  over, 
which  must  be  received  in  the  mercurial  bath.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  4  4 :  100  cubic  inches,  therefore, 
weigh  134.'-J  grs.  It  is  elastic  and  invisible,  but  has  a 
smeTl  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  muriatic  acid.  Mer- 
cury after  some  time  decomposes  it,  seizing  its  iodine, 
and  leaving  its  hydrogen,  equal  to  one-half  the  on" 
einal  bulk,  at  liberty.    Chlorine,  on  the  other  hand, 
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unites  to  its  hydrogen,  and  precipitates  the  iodine 
From  these  experiments,  it  evidently  consists  of  vapour 
of  iodine  and  hydrogen,  wiiicli  combine  in  equal  vo- 
lumes, without  change  of  their  primitive  bulk.  Hy- 
dnodic  acid  is  partly  decomposed  at  a  red-heat,  and 
the  decomposition  is  complete  if  it  be  mixed  with  oxy- 
gen.   Water  is  formed,  and  iodine  separated. 

We  can  easily  obtain  an  aqueous  hvdi iodic  acid 
very  economically,  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  through  a  mixture  of  water  and  iodine  in  a 
Woolie's  bottle.  On  heating  the  liquid  obtained,  the 
excess  of  sulphur  flies  oil;  and  leaves  liquid  hydriodic 
acid.  At  temperatures  below  202°,  it  parts  with  its 
water;  and  becomes  of  a  density  =  1.7.  At  262°  the 
acid  distils  over.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  speed- 
ily decomposed,  and  iodine  is  evolved.  Concentrated 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  also  decompose  it.  When 
poured  into  a  saline  solution  of  lead,  it  throws  down  a 
fine  orange  precipitate.  With  solution  of  peroxide  of 
mercury,  it  gives  a  reil  precipitate;  and  with  that  of 
silver,  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  ammonia.  Hy- 
driodic acid  may  also  be  formed,  by  passing  hydrogen 
over  iodine  at  an  elevated  temperature. 

The  compounds  of  hydriodic  acid  with  the  salifiable 
bases  may  be  easily  formed,  either  by  direct  combina- 
tion, or  by  acting  on  the  basis  in  water,  with  iodine. 
The  latter  mode  is  most  economical.  Upon  a  deter- 
minate quantity  of  iodine,  pour  solution  of  potassa  or 
soda,  till  the  liquor  ceases  to  be  coloured.  Evaporate 
to  dryness,  and  digest  the  dry  salt  in  alkohol  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  0.810,  or  0.820.  As  the  iodate  is  not  solu- 
ble in  this  liquid,  while  the  hydriodate  is  very  soluble, 
the  two  salts  easily  separate  from  each  other.  After 
having  washed  the  iodate  two  or  three  times  with  al- 
kohol, dissolve  it  in  water,  and  neutralize  it  with  ace- 
tic acid.  Evaporate  to  dryness,  and  digest  the  dry  salt 
in  alkohol,  to  remove  the  acetate.  After  two  or  three 
washings,  the  iodate  is  pure.  As  for  the  alkohol  con- 
taining the  hydriodate,  distil  it  off,  and  then  complete 
the  neutralization  of  the  potassa,  by  means  of  a  little 
hydriodic  acid  separately  obtained.  Sulphurous  and 
muriatic  acids,  as  well  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  pro- 
duce no  change  on  the  hydriodates,  at  the  usual  tem- 
perature of  the  air. 

Chlorine,  nitric  acid,  and  concentrated  sulphuric,  in- 
stantly decompose  them,  and  separate  the  iodine. 

Willi  solution  of  silver,  they  give  a  white  precipi- 
tate insoluble  in  ammonia;  with  the  pernitrate  of  mer- 
cury, a  greenish-yellow  precipitate;  with  corrosive 
sublimate,  a  precipitate  of  a  fine  orange- red,  very  solu- 
ble in  an  excess  of  hydriodate ;  and  with  nitrate  of 
lead,  a  precipitate  of  an  orange-yellow  colour.  They 
dissolve  iodine,  and  acquire  a  deep  reddish-brown  co- 
lour. 

Hydriodate  of  potassa,  or  in  the  dry  state,  iodide  of 
potassium,  yields  crystals  like  sea- salt,  which  melt  und 
sublime  at  a  red-heat.  This  salt  is  not  changed  by 
being  heated  in  contact  with  air.  100  parts  of  water 
at  64°,  dissolve  143  of  it.  It  consists  of  15.5  iodine, 
and  5  potassium. 

Hydriodate  of  soda,  called  in  the  dry  state  iodide  of 
sodium,  may  he  obtained  in  pretty  large  flat  rhou'i- 
boidal  prisms.  It  consists,  when  diy,  of  15.5  iodine 
-f-3  sodium. 

Hydriodate  of  barytes  crystallizes  in  fine  prisms, 
similar  to  muriate  of  stronlites.  In  its  dry  slate,  it  con 
sists  of  15.5  iodine  +  8.75  barium. 

The  hydriodates  of  lime  and  stronl.it.es  are  very  so- 
luble; and  the  first  exceedingly  deliquescent. 

Hydriodate  of  ammonia  results  from  the  combina- 
tion of  equal  volumes  of  ammoniacal  and  hydriodic 
gases  ;  though  it  is  usually  prepared  by  saturating  the 
liquid  acid  with  ammonia.  It  is  nearly  as  volatile  as 
sal  ammoniac ;  but  it  is  more  soluble  and  more  deli- 
quescent.   It  crystallizes  in  cubes. 

Hydriodate  of  magnesia  is  formed  by  uniting  its 
constituents  together;  it  is  deliquescent,  and  crystal 
lizes  with  difficulty.— It  is  decomposed   by  a  strong 

Hydriodate  of  zinc  is  easily  obtained,  by  putting 
iodine  into  water  with  an  excess  of  zinc,  and  favour 
ing  their  action  by  heat.  When  dried  it  becomes  an 
iodide.  <      ,  . 

All  the  nydriodates  nave  the  property  of  dissolving 
abundance  of  iodine  ;  and  thence  they  acquire  a  deep 
reddish-brown  colour.    They  part  with  it  on  boiling, 
or  when  exposed  to  the  air  after  being  dried." 
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HYDRO  CHLORIC  ACID.  Muriatic  acid  ;  a  com- 
pound of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.    See  Muriatic  acid. 

HYDK<>  (  V  AMI'  ACID.     See  Prussic  acid. 

HYDRO-FLUORIC  ACID.  Acidum  hydrofiuori- 
cum.  This  is  procured  by  distilling,  in  lead  or  stiver, 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  the  purest  fluor  spar,  in  tine 
powder,  with  two  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  heat  re- 
quired is  not  considerable  ;  sulphate  of  lime  remains  in 
the  retort,  and  a  highly  acrid  and  corrosive  liquid  passes 
over,  which  requires  the  assistance  of  ice  for  its  con- 
densation. 

HYDRO-SULPHURIC  ACID.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  so  called  by  Gay 
Lussac. 

HYDRO-SULPHUROUS  ACID.  When  three  vo- 
lumes of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  and  two  oi  sul- 
phurous acid  gas,  both  dry,  are  mixed  together  over 
mercury,  they  are  condensed  into  a  solid  orange-yellow 
body,  which  Dr.  Thompson  calls  hydro-sulphurous 
acid. 

HYDRO'A.  (From  vdwp,  water.)  A  watery  pus- 
tule. ,  ,    , 

HYDROCARBON  ATE.      See  Carburetted  hydro- 

HYDROCA'RDIA.  (From  ixJcup,  water,  and  naa- 
<)ta,  the  heart.)  Hydrocordis.  Hydrops  pericardii. 
Dropsy  of  the  heart:  Dropsy  of  the  pericardium.  A 
collection  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  which  may  be 
either  coagulable  lymph,  serum,  or  a  puriform  fluid 
It  produces  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  hydrotiiorax, 
with  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  mostly  an 
-  hi  pulse.     It  is  incurable. 

HYDROCE'LE.  (From  v&u>p,  water,  and  kh'Xti,  a 
tumour.)  The  term  hydrocele,  used  in  a  literal  sense, 
v  tumour  produced  by  water;  but  surgeons 
have  always  confined  it  to  those  which  possess  either 
the  membranes  of  the  scrotum,  or  the  coats  of  the 
testicle  and  its  vessels.  The  first  of  these,  viz.  that 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  membranes  of  the  scrotum, 
anasarca  integumentorum,  is  common  to  the  whole 
bag,  and  to  ;ill  the  cellular  substance  which  loosely 
It  is,  strictly  speaking,  only 
a  symptom  <>f  a  disease,  in  which  the  whole  habit  is 
must  frequently  more  or  less  concerned,  and  very  sel- 
i  <s  the  part  only.  The  latter,  or  that  which 
occupies  the  coats  immediately  investing  the  testicle 
and  its  vessels,  hydrocele  tunica  vaginalis,  is  abso- 
lutely local,  very  union  membrane 
of  the  scrotum,  generally  attacks  one  side  only  ;  and  is 
frequently  found  in  persons  who  are  perfectly  free 
from  all  other  complaints. 

The  anasarca  integumentorum  retains  the  impres- 
sion of  the  finger.  The  vaginal  hydrocele  has  an  un- 
dulating feel. 

The  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis  is  a  mor- 
bid accumulation  of  the  water  separated  on  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  to  moisten  or  lubri- 
cate the  testicle. 

From  its  first  appearance,  it  seldom  disappears  or 
diminishes,  but  generally  continues  to  increase,  some- 
times rapidly,  at  others  more  slowly.  In  some  it  grows 
to  a  painful  degree  of  distention  in  a  few  months:  in 
ontinues  many  years  with  little  disturbance. 
As  it  enlarges,  it  becomes  more  tense,  and  is  sometimes 
transparent;  so  that  it  a  candle  is  held  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  a  degree  of  light  is  perceived  through  the 
whole  tumour ;  but  the  only  certain  distinction  is  the 
fluctuation,  which  is  not  found  when  the  disease  is  a 
hernia  of  the  omentum,  or  intestines,  or  an  inflamma- 
tory or  scirrhous  tumour  of  the  testicle. 

Hydrocele  cystata.  Encysted  hydrocele  of  the 
spermatic  cord,  resembles  the  common  hydrocele  •  but 
the  tumour  does  not  extend  to  the  testicle,  which  'may 
be  felt  below  or  behind  it,  while,  in  the  hydrocele  of  the 
vaginal  coat,  when  large,  the  testicle  cannot  be  disco- 
vered. In  this  disease,  also,  the  penis  is  not  buried  in 
the  tumour.  Sometimes  the  fluid  is  contained  in  two 
distinct  cells;  and  this  is  discovered  by  little  contrac- 
tions in  it.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  anasarcas 
hydrocele  by  a  si  risible  fluctuation,  and  the  warn  of 
the  inelastic  pitting;  from  hernia,  by  its  beginning  be- 
low, from  its  not  receding  in  a  horizontal  position 
and  not  enlarging  by  coughing  and  sneezing. 

Hydrocele  funiculi  spermatici,  or  hydrocele  of 
na  i  ic  cord.    Anasarcous  hydrocele  of  the  sper- 
matic coid  sometimes  accompanies  ascites,  and    at 
other  times,  it  ia  found  to  be  confined  to  the  cellular 
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substance,  in  or  about  the  spermatic  cord.    The  causes  | 
of  this  disease  may  be  obstructions  in  the  lyinp.! 
leading  liom  the  part,  in  consequence  of  scirrhous  af- 
lections  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  or  the  pressure  of 
a  truss  applied  for  the  cure  of  hernia. 

When  the  affection  is  connected  with  anasarca  in 
other  parts,  it  is'  then  so  evident  as  to  require  no  par- 
ticular description.  When  it  is  local  it  is  attended 
with  a  colourless  tumour  in  the  course  of  the  spermatic 
cord,  soft  and  inelastic  to  the  touch,  and  un 

panted  with  fluctuation.  In  an  erect  position  of  the 
body,  it  is  of  an  oblong  figure  ;  but  when  the  body  is 
recumbent,  it  is  flatter,  and  somewhat  round.  Gene- 
rally it  is  no  longer  than  the  part  of  tne  cord  which  lies 
in  the  groin;  though  sometimes  it  extends  as  far  as  the 
testicle,  and  even  stretches  the  scrotum  to  an  uncom- 
mon size.  By  pressure  a  great  part  of  the  swelling  can 
always  be  made  to  recede  into  the  abdomen.  It  in- 
Klautly,  however,  returns  to  its  former  situation,  on  the 

pressure  being  withdrawn. 
Hydrocele  peritonei.    The  common    dropsy  of 

the  belly. 
Hydrocele  spinalis.    A  watery  swelling  on  the 

vertebrae. 
HYDROCEPHALUS.      (From  vSwp,  water,   and 

Ke<f>a\ri,  the  head.)    Hydrocephalum ;  Hydrencephalus. 

Dropsy  of  the  brain.    Dropsy  of  the  head.     A  genus 

of  disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class  Cachexia, 

and    order    IiUumescentia;.      It    is    distinguished    by 

authors  into  external  and  internal : 

1.  Hydrocephalus  externns,  is  a  collection  of  water 
between  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

2.  Hydrocephalus  interims,  is  when  a  fluid  is  col- 
lected in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  producing  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupils,  apoplexy,  &c.  Sec  .'Ipojilexia.  It 
is  sometimes  of  a  chronic  nature,  when  the  water  has 
been  known  to  increase  to  an  enormous  quantity, 
effecting  a  diastasis  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  an 
absorption  of  the  brain. 

Pain  in  the  head,  particularly  across  the  brow,  stupor, 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  nausea,  vomiting,  preternatu- 
ral slowness  of  the  pulse,'  and  convulsions,  are  the 
pathognomonic  symptoms  of  this  disease,  which  have 
been  laid  down  by  the  generality  of  writers. 

Hydrocephalus  is  almost  peculiar  to  children,  being 
rarely  known  to  extend  beyond  the  age  of  t\v< 
fourteen;  and  it  seems  more  frequently  to  arise  in 
those  of  a  scrofulous  and  rickety  habit  than  in  others. 
It  is  an  affection  which  has  been  observed  lo  pervade 
families,  affecting  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  children 
at  a  certain  period  of  their  life  ;  which  seems  to  show 
that,  in  many  rases,  it  depends  more  on  the  general 
habit,  than  on  any  local  affection  or  accidental  cause. 
The  disease  has  generally  been  supposed  to  arise  in 
consequence  either  of  injuries  done  to  the  brain 
by  blows,  falls,  &x.  from  scirrhous  tumours  or  excres- 
cences within  the  skull,  from  original  laxity  or  weak; 
in  the  brain,  or  from  general  debility  and  an 
impoverished  state  of  the  blood. 

With  respect  to  its  proximate  cause,  very  opposite 

opinions  are  still  entertained  by  medical  writers,  which, 

in  conjunction  with  the  equivocal  nature  of  its  sytnp- 

jirove  a  source  of  considerable  embarrassment  to 

the  young  practitioner.     Some  believe  it  to  be  inflam- 

oleed  largely. 

Dr.  Withering  observes,  that  in  a  great  many  cases, 

if  not  in  all,  congestion,  or  slight  inflammation,  are  the 

precursors  to  the  aqueous  accumulation. 

Dr.  Rush  thinks  that,  instead  of  its  being  considered 
an  idiopathic  dropsy,  it  should  be  considered  only  as 
an  effect  of  a  primary  inflammation  or  congestion  of 
blood  in  the  brain.     It  appears,  says  he,  that  the  dis- 
iii  its  first  stage,  is  the  eti'ect  of  causes  u  Inch  pro- 
duce a  less  degree  of  that  inflammation  which  consli- 
phrenitis;  and  that  its  second  staso  is  a  less 
se  of  that  effusion  which  produces  serous  apoplexy 
ilis.    The  former  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
nc  inflammation  of  Dr.  Cullen,  and  the  asthenic 
Inflammation  of  Dr.  Brown.— There  are  others,  again, 
who  view  the  subject  in  a  very  different  light.    Dr. 
Darwin  supposes  inactivity,  or  torpor  of  the  absorbent 
Is  of  the  brain,  to  be  the  cause  of  hydrocephalus 
internus;   but.  he  i  another  part  of  his 

work,  that  the  torpor  of  the  absorbent  vessels  may 
mdary  effect. 
Hi   Whyit,  uho  hi-  published  an  ingenious  treatise 
on  the  disease,  observes, 'he  immediate  cause  of  every 
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kind  of  dropsy  is  the  same;  viz.  such  a  state  of  the 
parts  as  makes  the  exhalent  arteries  throw  out  a  greater 
quantity  of  fluids  than  the  absorbents  can  take  up. 
From  what  he  afterward  mentions,  he  evidently  cou- 
nts state  as  consisting  in  debility, 
.any  cases  are  accompanied  with  an  increased 
or  inflammatory  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and 
others  again  are  observed  to  prevail  along  with  general 
anasarca,  it  seems  rational  to  allow,  that  hydrocepha- 
lus is,  in  some  instances,  the  consequence  of  conges- 
tion, or  slight  inflammation  of  the  brain;  and  that,  in 
others,  it  arises  either  from  general  debility  or  topical 
laxity.  In  admitting  these  as  incontrovertible  facts, 
Dr.  Thomas  IS,  at  the  same  time,  induced  to  suppose, 
that  the  cases  of  it  occurring  from  mere  debility  are 
by  no  means  frequent. 

The  great  analogy  subsisting  between  the  symptoms 
which  are  characteristic  of  inflammation,  and  those 
which  form  the  first  >tage  of  the  acute  species  of  hydro- 
cephalus, (for  the  disease,  as  already  observed,  lias 
been  divided  into  the  chronic  and  acute  by  some 
writers,)  together  with  the  good  effects  often  conse- 
quent on  blood-letting,  and  the  inflammatory  appear- 
ance which  the  blood  frequently  exhibits,  seems  to 
point  out  strong  proof  of  the  disease  being,  in  most 
instances,  an  active  inflammation,  and  that  it  rarely 
occurs  from  mere  debility,  as  a  primary  cause. 

The  progress  of  the  disorder  has,  by  some,  been 
divided  into  three  sta 

When  it  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  or  inflam- 
matory action  of  the  brain,  as  not  uncommonly  hap- 
pens, its  first  stage  is  marked  with  many  of  the  symp- 
toms of  pyrexia,  such  as  languor,  inactivity,  loss  of 
appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  parched  tongue,  hot,  dry 
skin,  flushing  of  the  face,  headache,  throbbing  of  the 
temporal  arteries,  and  quickened  pulse  ;  which  symp- 
toms always  Buffer  an  exacerbation  in  the  evening,  but 
towards  morning  become  milder. 

When  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  inflammatory 
actioivof  the  brain,  many  of  these  appearances  are  not 
erved.  In  these  cases,  it  is  marked  by  a 
dejection  of  countenance,  loss  of  appetite,  pains  over 
the  eyes,  soreness  of  the  integuments  of  the  cranium  to 
the  touch,  propensity  to  the  bed,  aversion  to  being 
moved, nausea, and costiveness.  The  disease,  at  length, 
makes  a  remarkable  transition,  which  denotes  the 
commencement  of  its  second  stage.  The  child  screams 
out,  without  being  able  to  assign  any  cause  ;  its  sleep 
is  much  disturbed  ;  there  is  a  considerable  dilatation 
of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  without  any  contraction  on 
their  being  exposed  to  light :  lethargic  torpor,  with 
strabismus,  or  perhaps  double  vision  ensues,  and  the 
pulse  becomes  slow  and  unequal. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  pulse  returns  again  to  the 
febrile  state,  becoming  uncommonly  quick  and  va- 
riable; and  coma,  with  convulsions,  ensue.  When 
the  accumulation  of  water  is  very  great,  and  the  child 
young,  the  sutures  recede  a  considerable  way  from 
each  "other,  and  the  head,  towards  the  end,  becomes 
muchenlai 

When  recoveries  have  actually  taken  place  in  hy- 
drocephalus, we  ought  probably  to  attribute  more  to 
the  efforts  of  nature  than  to  the  interference  of  art.  It 
is  always  to  be  regarded  as  of  difficult  cure. 

An  accumulation  of  water  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  is  one  of  the  most  common  appearances  to  be 
observed  on  dissection.  In  different  cases  this  is  ac- 
cumulated in  greater  or  less  quantities.  It  sometimes 
amounts  only  to  a  few  ounces,  and  occasionally  to 
some  pints.  When  the  quantity  of  water  is  consider- 
able, the  fornix  is  raised  at  its  anterior  extremity,  in 
consequence  of  its  accumulation,  and  au  immediate 
opening  of  communication  is  thereby  formed  between 
the  lateral  ventricles.  The  water  is  of  a  purer  colour 
and  more  limpid  than  what  is  found  in  the  dropsy  of 
the  thorax,  or  abdomen.  It  appears,  however,  to  be 
generally  of  the  same  nature  with  the  water  that  is 
accumulated  in  these  cavities.  In  some  instances,  the 
water  in  hydrocephalus  contains  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  coagulable  matter,  and  in  others  it  is  entirely 
free  from  it. 

When  the  water  is  accumulated  to  a  very  large 

quantity  in  the  ventricles,  the  substance  of  the  brain 

o  be  a  sort  of  pulpy  bag,  containing  a  fluid. 

The  skull,  upon  such  occasions,  is  very  much  enlarged 

,  and  altered  in  its  shape;  and  it  appears 

exceedingly  huge  in  proportion  to  the  face.    On  re- 
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moving  the  scalp,  the  bones  are  found  to  be  very  thin 
and  there  are  frequently  broad  spots  of  membrane  in' 
the  bone.  These  appearances  are,  however,  only  to 
be  observed  where  the  disease  has  been  of  some  years' 
continuance. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  quantity  of  water  collected 
is  not  great,  the  substance  of  the  brain  has  appeared  to 
be  indurated,  and  in  others  softened.  At  times,  the 
organ  lias  been  found  gorged  with  blood:  collections 
also  of  a  viscid  tenacious  matter  have  been  .1 
in  cysts,  upon  its  external  surface,  and  tumours  have 
been  found  attached  to  its  substance. 

The  treatment  must  be  prompt  and  active  to  give  a 
tolerable  chance  of  success.  The  general  indications 
arc,  in  the  first  stage,  to  lessen  the  inflammatory  action, 
afterward  to  promote  absorption.  Should  the  patient 
be  about  the  age  of  puberty,  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and 
the  symptoms  run  high  at  the  beginning,  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  some  blood,  especially  from  the  tempo- 
ral artery,  or  the  jugular  vein  ;  but,  if  younger,  or  the 
disease  more  advanced,  a  sufficient  iiuantity  may  be 
withdrawn  by  leeches,  applied  to  the  temples,  or  in  the 
direction  of  the  sutures.  The  bowels  must  then  be 
thoroughly  evacuated  by  some  active  cathartic,  as  they 
are  usually  very  torpid,  calomel  with  scammony,  or 
jalap,  for  example ;  and,  in  Ihe  progress  of  the  com- 
plaint, this  function  must  be  kept  up  with  some  degree 
of  activity.  For  this  purpose,  caiomel  may  be  given 
in  divided  doses,  or  some  other  mercurial  preparation, 
which  may  not  run  otf  too  rapidly,  producing  mere 
watery  stools,  but  regularly  clear  out  the  bowels,  as 
well  as  the  liver,  and  promote  ths  other  secretions. 
Besides,  mercury  is  the  most  powerful  remedy  in 
rousing  the  absoi  bents,  and  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able cures  of  this  disease,  even  at  an  advanced  period, 
have  been  affected  by  it :  whence  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble, where  the  disease  was  proceeding  rapidly,  and 
particularly  if  the  bowels  were  irritable,  to  use  mer- 
curial frictions,  that  the  system  might  be  sooner 
affected.  Another  very  important  step,  after  clearing 
the  bowels,  is  to  apply  some  evaporating  lotion  assidu- 
ously to  the  scalp,  previously  shaved;  and  the  anti- 
phlogistic regimen  should  be  steadily  observed.  Dia- 
phoretics will  generally  be  proper,  assisted  by  the 
warm  bath  ;  and  diuretics  on  some  occasions  may  be 
useful ;  but  digitalis,  which  has  been  recommended  on 
this  ground,  seems  more  likely  to  avail  by  lessening 
arterial  action.  Blisters  may  be  applied  to  the  tem- 
ples, behind  the  ears,  or  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  each 
perhaps  successively  :  and  dressed  with  savine  cerate 
occasionally,  to  increase  the  discharge,  and  irritation 
externally  :  issues  appear  not  so  likely  to  prove  bene- 
ficial. Errhines  may  farther  contribute  to  obviate 
internal  effusion.  Electricity  has  been  proposed  to 
rouse  the  absorbents  to  the  second  stage;  but  its  effi- 
cacy, and  even  propriety,  is  very  doubtful.  Should 
the  progress  of  the  complaint  be  fortunately  arrested, 
the  strength  must  be  established  by  a  nutritious  diet, 
ami  tonic  medicines;  taking  care  to  keep  the  bowels 
in  good  order,  and  the  head  cool :  an  issue,  under  these 
circumstances,  may  be  a  very  useful  remedy. 
Hydrocephalus  acutus.  See  Hydrocephalus. 
Hydrocephalus  externus.  Water  between  the 
brain  and  its  membranes. 

Hydrocephalus  internus.  Water  in  the  ventri- 
cles of  the  brain. 

HYDROCO'TYLE.  (From  vbuio,  water,  and 
Kolv\v,  thecotula.)  1.  The  name  oi  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Liniwcan  system.  Class,  Pentandria;  Order, 
jHgynia. 

2.  "The  name,  in  some  pharmacopoeias,  for  the  com- 
mon marsh  or  water  cotula,  or  pennywort,  which  is 
said  to  possess  acrid  qualities. 

Hydrocy'stis.  (From  u<5wp,  water,  and  kv$is,  a 
vesicle.)     An  encysted  dropsy. 

HYDROGEN.  (Hydrogenium ;  from  ixJcop,  water, 
and  yivo/rai,  to  become,  ovytvvau,  to  produce,  because 
withoxygen  it  produces  water.)  Base  of  inflammable  air. 
Hydrogen  is  a  substance  not  perceptible  to  our  sensa- 
tions in  a  separate  state ,  but  its  existence  is  not  at  all 
the  less  certain.  Though  we  cannot  exhibit  it  ex- 
perimentally uncombined,  we  can  pursue  it  while  it 
passes  out  of  one  combination  into  another;  we  can- 
not, indeed,  arrest  it  on  its  passage,  but  we  never  fail 
to  discover  it,  at  least  if  we  use  the  proper  chemical 
menus,  when  it  presents  itself  to  our  notice  in  a  new 
compound. 
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Hydrogen,,  as  its  name  expresses,  li  one  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  water,  from  which  it  can  alone  be 
procured.  Its  existence  was  unknown  till  lately.  It  Is 
plentifully  distributed  in  naiure,  and  acts  a  very  con- 
siderable part  in  the  process  of  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble economy.  It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  varie- 
ties of  bitumen,  oils,  fat,  ardent  spirits,  aHher,  and,  in 
tact,  all  the  proximate,  component  parts  of  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies.  It  forms  a  constituent  part  of  all 
animal  and  vegetable  acids.  It  is  one  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  ammonia  and  of  various  other  compound  gases. 

It  possesses  so  great  an  affinity  for  caloric,  that  it 
can  only  exist  separately  in  the  state  of  gas;  it  is  con- 
sequently impossible  to  procure  it  in  the  concrete  or 
liquid  state,  independent  of  combination. 

Solid  hydrogen,  therefore,  united  to  caloric  and  light, 

forms  HYDROGEN  GAS. 

Properties  of  Hydrogen  Gas. 

This  gas,  which  was  commonly  called  inflammable 
air,  was  discovered  by  Cavendish  in  the  year  1768,  or 
rather  he  first  obtained  it  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  as- 
certained its  more  important  properties,  though  it  had 
been  noticed  long  before.  The  famous  philosophical 
candle  attests  the  antiquity  of  this  discovery. 

Hydrogen  <;as,  like  oxygen  gas,  is  a  triple  compound, 
consisting  of  the  ponderable  base  of  hydrogen,  caloric, 
and  light.  It  possesses  all  ihe  mechanical  properties 
of  atmospheric  air.  It  is  the  lightest  substance  whose 
weight  we  are  able  to  estimate :  when  in  its  purest 
state,  and  free  from  moisture,  it  is  about  fourteen  times 
lighter  than  atmospheric  air.  It  is  not  fitted  for  respi- 
ration; animals,  when  obliged  to  breathe  in  it,  die  al- 
most instantaneously.  It  is  decomposed  by  living  vege- 
tables, and  its  basis  becomes  one  of  the  constituents  of 
oil,  resin,  &c.  It  is  inflammable,  and  burns  rapidly 
when  kindled,  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air  or 
oxygen  gas,  by  means  of  the  electric  spark,  or  by  an 
inflamed  body;  and  burns,  when  pure,  with  a  yellow. 
ish  lambent  flame:  but  all  burning  substances  are  im- 
mediately extinguished  when  immersed  in  it.  It  is 
therefore,  incapable  of  supporting  combustion.  It  is 
not  injurious  to  growing  vegetables.  It  is  unabsorba- 
ble  by  most  substances ;  water  absorbs  it  very  sparingly. 
It  is  capable  of  dissolving  carbon,  sulphur,  phospho- 
rus, arsenic,  and  many  other  bodies.  When  its  basis 
combines  with  that  of  oxygen  gas,  water  is  formed  ; 
with  nitrogen  it  forms  ammonia.  It  does  not  act  on 
earthy  substances. 

Method  of  obtaining  Hydrogen  Gas. — A  ready 
method  of  obtaining  hydrogen  gas  consists  in  subject- 
ing water  to  the  action  of  a  substance  which  is  capa- 
ble of  decomposing  this  fluid. 

1.  For  this  purpose,  let  sulphuric  acid,  previously 
diluted  with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  water,  be 
poured  on  iron  filings,  or  bits  of  zinc,  in  a  small  retort, 
or  gas-bottle,  called  a  pneumatic  flask,  or  proof;  as 
soon  as  the  diluted  acid  comes  in  contact  with  the  metal, 
a  violent  effervescence  takes  place,  and  hydrogen  gas 
escapes  without  external  heat  being  applied.  It  may 
be  collected  in  the  usual  manner  over  water,  taking  care 
to  let  a  certain  portion  escape  on  account  of  the  atmos- 
pheric air  contained  in  the  disengaging  vessels. 

The  production  of  hydrogen  gas  in  the  above  way  is 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  water.  The  iron,  or 
zinc,  when  in  contact  with  this  fluid,  in  conjunction 
with  sulphuric  acid,  has  a  greater  affinity  to  oxygen 
than  the  hydrogen  has;  the  oxygen,  therefore,  unites 
to  it,  and  forms  an  oxide  of  that  metal  which  is  in- 
stantly attacked  and  dissolved  by  the  acid;  the  other 
constituent  part  of  the  water,  the  hydrogen,  is  set  free, 
which,  by  uniting  with  caloric,  assumes  the  form  of 
hydrogen  gas.  The  oxygen  is,  therefore,  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  metal  and  the  acid. 

The  hissing  noise,  or  effervescence,  observable  during 
the  process,  is  owing  to  the  rapid  motion  excited  in  the 
mixture  by  means  of  the  great  number  of  air-bubbles 
quickly  disengaged  and  breaking  at  the  surface  of  the 
fluid. 

We  see,  also,  in  this  case,  that  two  substances  exert 
an  attraction,  and  are  even  capable  of  decomposing 
jointly  a  third,  which  neither  of  them  is  able  to  do 
singly;  viz.  if  we  present  sulphuric  acid  alone,  or  iron 
or  zinc  alone,  to  water,  they  cannot  detach  the  oxygen 
from  the  hydrogen  of  that  fluid ;  but,  if  both  are  applied 
a  decomposition  is  instantly  effected.  This  experiment! 
therefore,  proves  that  the  agency  of  chemical  affinity 
between  two  or  more  bodies  may  lie  dormant  until  it 
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is  called  into  action  by  the  interposition*  of  another 
body,  which  frequently  exerts  no  energy  upon  any 
of  them  in  a  separate  slate.  Instances  of  this  kind 
were  formerly  called  predisposing  affinities. 

2.  Iron,  in  a  red  heat,  hasalso  the  property  of  decom- 
posing water,  by  dislodging  the  oxygen  from  its  combi- 
nation with  hydrogen,  in  the  following  manner  :— 

Let  a  gun-barrel,  having  iis  touch-hole  screwed  up, 
pass  through  a  furnace,  or  large  crucible  perforated  lor 
that  purpose,  taking  care  to  incline  the  barrel  at  the 
narrowest  part;  adjust  to  its  upper  extremity  a  retort 
charged  with  water,  and  let  the  other  extremity  termi- 
nate in  a  lube  introduced  under  a  receiver  in  the  pneu- 
matic trough.  When  the  apparatus  is  thus  disposed, 
and  well  luted,  bring  the  gun-barrel  to  a  red  heat,  and, 
when  thoroughly  red-hot,  make  the  water  in  the  retort 
boil  j  the  vapour,  when  passing  through  the  red-hot 
tube,  will  yield  hydrogen  gas  abundantly.  In  this  ex- 
periment, the  oxygen  of  the  water  combines  with  the 
iron  at  a  red  heat,  so  as  to  convert  it  iiito  an  oxide,  and 
the  caloric  applied  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water,  and  forms  hydrogen  gas.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
result  of  a  double  affinity,  that  of  the  oxyged  of  the 
water  for  the  metal,  and  that  of  its  hydrogen  for  caloric. 

The  more  caloric  is  employed  in  the  experiment  of 
decomposing  water  by  means  of  iron,  &c.  the  sooner  is 
the  water  decomposed. 

Hydrogen  gas,  combined  with  carbon,  is  frequently 
found  in  great  abundance  in  mines  and  coal-pits,  where 
it  Is  sometimes  generated  suddenly,  and  becomesmixed 
wiih  tin!  atmospheric  air  of  these  subterraneous  cavi- 
ties. If  a  lighted  candle  be  brought  in,  this  mixture 
often  explodes,  and  produces  the  most  dreadful  effects. 
It  is  called  by  miners,  fire  damp.  It  generally  I 
cloud  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mine,  on  account  of  its 
levity,  but  does  not  mix  there  with  atmospheric  air, 
unless  some  agitation  takes  place.  The  miners  fre- 
quently set  fire  to  it  with  a  candle,  lying  at  the  same 
time  flat  on  their  faces  to  escape  the  violence  of  the 
shock.  An  easier  and  more  safe  method  of  clearing 
the  mine,  is  by  leading  a  long  tube  through  the  shaft  of 
it,  to  the  ash-pit  of  a  furnace;  by  this  means  the  gas 
will  be  conducted  to  feed  the  fire. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  invented  a  valuable  instru- 
ment called  a  safety  lump,  which  will  enable  the 
miners  to  convey  a  light  into  such  impure  air  without 
risk.  This  is  founded  on  the  important  discovery, 
made  by  him,  that  flame  is  incapable  of  passing  through 
minute  apertures  in  a  metallic  substance,  which  yet 
are  pervious  to  air;  the  reason  of  which  appears  to  be, 
that  the  ignited  gas,  or  vapour,  is  so  much  cooled  by  the 
metal  in  its  passage  as  to  cease  being  luminous. 

Hydrogen  gas,  in  whatever  manner  produced,  always 
originates  from  water,  either  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
ceding decomposition,  by  which  it  had  been  combined 
in  the  state  of  solid  or  fixed  hydrogen,  with  one  oft  the 
substances  employed,  or  from  a  decomposition  of  water 
actually  taking  place  during  the  experiment. 

There  are  instances  recorded  of  a  vapour  issuing  from 
the  stomach  of  dead  persons  which  took  fire  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  candle.  We  even  find  accounts,  in  several 
works,  of  the  combustion  of  fixing  human  beings,  which 
appeared  to  be  spontaneous.  Dr.  Swediaurhas  related 
some  instances  of  porters  at  Warsaw,  who  having 
drunk  abundantly  of  spirit,  fell  down  in  the  street,  with 
the  smoke  issuing  out  of  their  mouths ;  and  people  came 
to  their  assistance,  saying  they  would  take  fire;  to 
prevent  which,  they  made  them  drink  a  great  quantity 
of  milk,  or  used  a  more  singular  expedient,  by  caus- 
ing them  to  swallow  the  urine  of  the  bystanders,  im- 
mediately on  its  evacuation. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  give  credit  to  such 
narratives,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  reject  them  entirely, 
without  refusing  to  admit  the  numerous  testimonies  of 
men,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  worthy  of  credit. 
Citizen  Lair  has  collected  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
nature  which  he  found  dispersed  in  different  books,  and 
has  rejected  those  which  did  not  appear  to  be  supported 
by  respectable  testimony,  to  which  he  has  added  some 
others  related  by  persons  still  living.  These  narratives 
are  nine  in  number;  they  were  communicated  to  the 
Philomathic  Society,  at  Paris,  and  inserted  in  the  bul- 
letin Thennidor,  An.  5,  No.  29.  The  cause  of  this 
pnenoraenon  has  been  attributed  to  a  developement  of 
hydrogen  gas  taking  place  in  the  stomachs  of  these  in- 
dividuals. 

Lair  believes  that  the  bodies  of  these  people  were 
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hot  burned  perfectly  spontaneously,  but  it  appeared  to 
be  owingtosome  very  slight  external  cause,  such  as  the 
fire  of  a  candle,  taper,  oi 

Hydrogen  gas,  sei.emiretted.  This  gas  is  co- 
lourless. It  reddens  litmus.  Its  density  has  not  been 
determined  by  experiment.  Its  smell  resembles,  at  first, 
that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  ;  but  the  sensation 
soon  changes,  and  another  succeeds,  which  is  at  once 
pungent,  astringent,  and  painful.  The  eyes  become 
almost  instantly  red  and  inflamed,  and  the  sense  of 
smelling  entirely  disappears.  A  bubble  of  the  size  of 
a  little  pea  is  sufficient  to  produce  these  effects.  Of 
all  the  bodies  derived  from  the  inorganic  kingdom,  se- 
leniuretted  hydrogen  is  'hat  which  exercises  the 
action  on  the  animal  economy.  Water  dis- 
solves this  gas;  hut  in  what  proportions  is  not  known. 
This  solution  disturbs  almost  all  the  metallic  solutions, 
producing  black  or  brown  precipitates,  which  assume, 
on  rubbing  with  polished  ha"inalites,  a  metallic  lustre. 
Zinc,  manganese,  and  cerium,  form  exceptions.  They 
yield  flesh-coloured  precipitates,  which  appear  to  be 
hvdro-seleniurets  of  the  oxides,  while  the  others,  for 
the  most  part,  are  merely  metallic  scleniurets. 

Hydrogen,  buxphurettid.  Sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen  gas  possesses  the  properties  of  an  acid  ;  for,  when 
absorbed  by  water,  its  solution  reddens  vegetable  blues ; 
ii  combines  also  with  alkalies,  earths,  and  with  seve- 
ral metallic  oxides.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  combined 
with  any  base,  forms  a  hydro-svlphurct,  which  may 
be  also  called  an  hepatule,  to  distinguish  it  from  an 
hepar,  which  is  the  union  of-  sulphur  singly  with  a 
base.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  possesses  an  ex- 
tremely offensive  odour,  resembling  that  of  putrid  eggs, 
ft  kills  animals,  and  extinguishes  burning  bodies. 
When  in  contact  with  oxygen  gas,  or  atmospheric  air, 
it  is  inflammable.  Mingled  with  nitrous  gas,  it  burns 
with  a  yellowish  green  flame.  It  is  decomposed  by 
ammonia,  by  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  and  by  sulphurous 
acid  gas.  It  has  a  strong  action  on  the  greater  number 
of  metallic  oxides.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1.18 
when  pure.  It  is  composed,  according  to  Thomson, 
of  sixteen  parts  of  sulphur,  and  one  of  hydrogen.  It 
has  the  property  of  dissolving  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphorus. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  may  be  obtained  in  seve- 
ral ways: — 

1.  Take  dry  sulphuret  of  potassa,  put  it  into  a  tubu- 
lated retort,  lodged  in  a  sand-bath,  or  supported  over  a 
lamp;  direct  the  neck  of  the  retort  under  a  receiver 
placed  in  the  pneumatic  trough;  then  pour  gradually 
upon  the  sulphuret  diluted  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid; 
a  violent  effervescence  will  take  place,  and  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  gas  will  be  liberated.  When  no  more 
gas  is  produced  spontaneously,  urge  the  mixture  with 
heat,  by  degrees,  till  it  boils,  and  gas  will  again  be 
liberated  abundantly. 

The  water  made  use  of  for  receiving  it,  should  be 
heated  to  about  80°  or  90°;  at  this  temperature  it  dis- 
solves little  of  the  gas ;  whereas,  if  cold  water  be  made 
use  of,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  it  is  absorbed. 

Explanation. — Though  sulphur  makes  no  alteration 
on  water,  which  proves  that  sulphur  has  less  attraction 
for  oxygen  than  hydrogen  has,  yet  if  sulphur  be  united 
to  an  alkali,  this  combination  decomposes  water 
whenever  itcomes  in  contact  with  it,  though  the  alkali 
itself  has  no  attraction  either  for  oxygen  or  hydrogen. 

The  formation  of  this  gas  explains  this  truth.  On 
adding  the  sulphuret  of  potassa  to  the  water,  this  fluid 
becomes  decomposed,  part  of  the  sulphur  robs  it  of  its 
oxygen:  and  forms  with  it  sulphuric  acid ;  this  gene- 
rated acid  unites  to  part  of  the  alkali,  and  forms  sul- 
phate of  potassa.  The  liberated  hydrogen  dissolves 
another  part  of  the  sulphur,  and  forms  with  it  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  the  basis  of  this  gas,  which  is  retained 
by  the  separated  portion  of  the  alkali.  The  sulphuric 
or  muriatic  acid,  added  now,  extricates  it  from  the 
alkali,  and  makes  it  fly  offin  the  form  of  gas. 

Diluted  muriatic  acid  seems  best  adapted  for  the 
production  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  from  alka- 
line sulphurets.  If  nitric  acid  be  made  use  of,  it  must 
be  much  diluted.  Sulphuric  acid  yields  little  gas,  un- 
less assisted  by  heat.  When  the  proportion  of  sulphur 
in  the  sulphuret  exceeds  that  of  the  alkali,  the  dense 
sulphuric  acid,  poured  upon  it,  emits  sulphurous  acid 
gas.  All  the  rest  of  the  acids  may  be  made  use  of  for 
decomposing  the  sulphurets. 

2.  When  iron  and  sulphur  are  united  together,  they 
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afford  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurmted  hydrogen  gas, 
on  submitting  them  to  the  action  of  heat,  i 
with  diluted  muriatic  acid. 

Melt  together,  in  a  crucible,  equal  parts  of  iron 
filings  and  sulphur ;  the  product  is  a  black  brittle  mass, 
called  sulphuret  of  iron.  Reduce  this  to  po*. 
put  it,  with  a  little  water,  into  a  tubulated  re 
diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  apply  a  nelltje  heat,  till  no 
more  gas  is  disengaged.  The  philosophy  of  this  expe- 
riment is  analogous  to  tite  former.  Part  of  the  pxygen 
of  the  water  unites  to  part  of  the  sulphur,  ami  forms 
sulphuric  acid;  another  part  oxidizes  the  iron,  which, 
dissolved  by  the  acid,  forms  sulphate  of  iron:  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  water  unites  to  another  part  of  the  sul- 
phur, and  forms  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  be- 
comes gaseous  by  the  addition  of  caloric. 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  may  also  be  obtained 
by  heating  au  alkaline  suipburet,  with  the  addition  of 
water,  without  the  aid  of  an  acid.    In  this 

water  is  also  decomposed;  its  hydrogen  unites  wish 
part  of  the  sulphur,  and  forms  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
the  oxygen  of  the  water  unites  with  another  pari  of 
the  sulphur,  and  produces  sulphuric  acid,  which  joins 
to  tin;  alkali  and  forms  a  sulphate.  The  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  becomes  disengaged  by  hea|  in  the  gaseous 
form. 

4.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  may  he  obtained  by 
passing  hydrogen  gas  through  sulphur,  in  a  slate,  of 
fusion. 

For  this  purpose,  put  sulphur  into  a  gun-barrel,  or 
W-jdgewood's  tube,  and  place  it  across  a  furnace;  fit 
to  the  lower  extremity  a  bent  glass  tube,  which  goes 
under  a  receiver  placed  in  the  pneumatic  trough,  and 
adapt  to  the  upper  extremity  a  tubulated  retort,  or 
other  apparatus  proper  for  producing  hydrogen  gas. 
The  sulphur  must  then  be  heated,  and,  when  melted 
the  hydrogen  gas  evolved  must  be  made  to  pass  over 
it,  which,  in  this  manner,  will  dissolve  part  of  the 
sulphur,  and  become  convened  into  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas. 

5.  It  may  likewise  be  procured  in  the  following  di- 
rect manner:  let  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  he  en- 
closed in  a  jar  full  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  melt  it  by 
means  of  a  burning-glass.  This  method  does  not  suc- 
ceed except  the  hydrogen  gas  be  as  dry  as  possible,  for 
its  affinity  to  sulphur  is  weakened  in  proportion  to  its 
moisture. 

6.  The  method,  however,  which  affords  it  purest,  is 
by  treating  sulphuret  of  antimony  with  diluted  muri- 
atic acid.  The  explanation  is  similar  to  the  preceding 
processes. 

Hydrogen,  carburetted.  See  Carburetted  hydrogen 
gas. 

Hydrogen,  percarbiiretted.  See  Carburetted  hydro- 
gen gas. 

Hydrogen,  subcarburetled.  See  Carburetted  hydro- 
gen gas. 

Hydrogen,  phosphuretted.    fiea -Phosphorus. 

Hydrogen,  subpkosphu retted.     Se^Phosphorus. 

Hydrogen  gas,  heavy,  carbonated.    See  Carbonated 
hydrogen  gas- 
Hydrogen  gas,  light,  carbonated.     See  Carburetted 
hydrogen  gas. 

HYDROGURET.    See  Urct. 

Hydroguret  of  carbon.  See  Carburetted  hydrogen 
gas. 

HYDROLA'PATHUM.  (From  utap,  water,  and 
Xairadov,  the  dock.)     See  Rumez  hydrolapathum. 

HYDRO  MELl.     (From  vc"wp,  water,  and  yutAt,  ho- 
ney.)    Mulsuni,   AquaMulsa;  Melicratun 
gat;   Hydromcl.     Water   impregnated  with    honey. 
After  it  is  fermented,  it  is  called  vinous  hyaromel,  or 
mead.  ,  , 

HYDROTHIONIC  ACID.  See  Sulphuretted^  hy- 
■  drogen.  „  t 

HYDROMETER.  (Hydrometer;  from  vinup,  wa- 
ter, or  fluid,  and  ucrpov,  a  measure.)  The  best  me- 
thod of  weighing  equal  quantities  of  corrosive  volatile 
fluids,  to  determine  their  specific  gravities,  appears  to 
consist  in  enclosing  them  in  a  bottle  with  a  conical 
stopper,  in  the  side  of  which  stopper  a  fine  mark  is  cut 
with  a  tile.  The  fluid  being  poured  into  the  bottle,  it 
is  easy  to  put  in  the  stopper,  because  the  redundant 
fluid  escapes  through  the  notch,  or  mark,  and  may  be 
carefully  wiped  off.  Equal  bulks  of  water,  and  other 
fluids,  are  by  this  means  weighed  to  a  great  degree  of 
accuracy,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  temperature  as 
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equal  as  possible,  by  avoiding  any  conlact  of  the  hot 
tie  with  the  hand,  oi  otherwise.     The  bottle   Usell 

shows  with  much  precision,  by  a  rise  or  fall  of  the 
liquid  in  the  notch  of  the  stopper,  whether  any  such 
change  have  taken  place. 

The  hydrometer  of  Fahrenheit  consists  of  a  hollow 
ball,  with  a  counterpoise  below,  and  a  very  slender 
stem  above,  terminating  in  a  small  dish.  The  middle, 
or  half  length  of  the  stem,  is  distinguished  by  a  fine 
line  across.     In  this  instrument  every  division  of  the 

iected,  and  it  is  immersed  In  all  ex] 
to  the  middle  of  the  stem,  by  placing  proper  weights  in 
the  little  dish  above.  Then,  as  the  part  immersed  i« 
constantly  of  Hie  same  magnitude,  and  the  whole 
weight  of  the  hydrometer  is  known,  this  last  weight, 
added  to  tbi  Weights  in  the  dish,  will  be  equal  to  the 
weight  of  fluid  displaced  by  the  Instrument,  as  all  wi  i- 
terson  hydrostatics  prove.  And,  accordingly,  the  sp. 
gravities  for  the.common  form  of  the  tables  will  be  had 
by  the  proportion  : 

As  the  whole  weight  of  the  hydrometer  and  its 

load,  when  adjusted  in  distilled  water, 
Is  to  I  he  number  10UII,  &c. 
So  is  the  v  hole  weight  when  adjusted  in  any 

other  fluid 
To  the  number  expressing  its  specific  gtavity. 

The  hydrometers,  or  pese-liqueurs,  of  Baunie, 
though  in  reality  comparable  with  each  other,  are  sub- 
ject in  part  to  the  defect,  that  their  results,  having  no 
independent  numerical  measure,  require  explanation 
to  those  who  do  not  know  the  instruments. 

1!  V  DROME'TRA.     (From  v8wp,  water,  and  unroa, 
the  womb.)     Hydrops   uteri.     Dropsy  of  th 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Cachexia,  and  order 
if  (,'ullen.     It  produces  a  swelling  of 
the    hypogastric    region,    slowly    and   gradually    in- 
bling  the  figure  of  the  uterus,  yielding 
to,  or  fluctuating  on  pressure  ;  without  ischury  or  pi  eg 
nancy.    Sauvages  enumerati    se\  en  species.    It  must 
ired  as  a  very  tare  disease,  and  one  that  can 
with  difficulty  be  ascertained. 

HYDRO  MPH ALUM.  (From  vltap,  water,  and 
oudiaXoit  the  navel.)  A  tumour  of  the  navel,  contain- 
ing water. 

IIydro'.nosos.  (From  uowp,  water,  and  voaoc,  a 
disease.)     The  sweating  sickness.     See  Ephidrosis. 

HYDRO-OXIDE.    See  Hydrate.' 

HYDROPEDE  SIS.  (From  viwp,  water,  and  vnSa<a, 
to  break  out.)     A  breaking  out  into  a  violent  sweat. 

IIYDliOPHANE.  Oculus  mimdi.  A  variety  of 
opal,  which  has  the  property  of  becoming  transparent 
on  immersion  in  water. 

H  YDROPHO'BIA.  (From  v&up,  water,  and  <bo6cu>, 
to  fear.)  Rabies  canina;  Cyuanthropia ;  Cynolcsia. 
Canine  madness.  This  disease  arises  in  consequence 
of  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  as  a  dog  or  cut,  and 
sometimes  spontaneously.  It  is  termed  hydrophobia, 
because  persons  that  are  thus  bitten  dread  the  sight  or 
the  falling  of  water  when  first  seized.  Cullen  has 
arranged  it  under  the  class  Neuroses,  and  order  Spas- 
mi,  and  defines  it  a  loathing  and  great  dread  of  drink- 
ing any  liquids,  from  their  creating  a  painful  convul- 
sion of  the  pharynx,  occasioned  1110*1  commonly  by  the 
bite  of  a  mad  animal. 

There  are  two  species  of  hydrophobia. 

1.  Hydrophobia  rabiosa,  when  there  is  a  desire  of 
biting. 

/.phobia  simplex,  when  there  is  not  a  desire 
of  biting. 

Dr.  James  observes,  that  this  peculiar  affection  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  canine  genus," viz.  dogs,  foxes,  and 
wolves;  in  which  animals  only  it  seems  to  be  innate 
and  natural,  scarcely  ever  appearing  in  any  others, 
except  when  communicated  from  these  When  a  dog 
is  affected  with  madness,  be  becomes  dull,  solitary 
and  endeavours  to  hide  himself,  seldom  harking,  but. 
making  a  murmuring  noise,  and  refusing  all  kinds  of 
meat  and  drink.  He  flies  at  strangers ;  but,  in  this 
stage,  he  remembers  and  respects  his  master  ;  his  head 
and  tail  hang  down  ;  he  walks  as  if  overpowered  by- 
sleep  ;  and  a  bite,  at  this  period,  though  dangerous,  is 
not  so  apt  to  bring  on  the  disease  in  the  animal  bitten 
as  one  inflicted  at  a  later  period.  The  dog  at  length 
begins  to  pant;  he  breathes  quickly  and  heavily ;  his 
tongue  hangs  out;  his  mouth  is  continually  open,' and 
discharges  a  large  quantity  of  froth.  Sometimes  he 
walks  slowly,  as  if  half  asleep,  and  then  runs  suddenly, 
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but  not  always  directly  forward.  At  last  lie  forgets  his 
master ;  his  eyes  have  a  dull,  watery,  red  appearance ; 
he  grows  thin  and  weak,  often  falls  down,  gets  up  and 
attempts  to  fly  at  every  thing,  becoming  very  soon 
quite  furious.  The  animal  seldom  lives  in  this  latter 
state  longer  than  thirty  hours;  and  it  is  said,  that  his 
bites  toward  the  end  of  his  existence,  are  the  most 
dangerous.  The  throat  of  a  person  suffering  hydro- 
phobia is  always  much  affected ;  and,  it  is  asserted, 
the  nearer  the  bite  to  this  part  the  more  perilous. 

Hydrophobia  may  be  communicated  to  the  human 
subject  from  the  bites  of  cats,  cows,  and  other  animals, 
not  of  the  canine  species,  to  which  the  affection  has 
been  previously  communicated.  However,  it  is  from 
the  bites  of  those  domestic  ones,  the  dog  and  cat,  that 
most  cases  of  hydrophobia  originate.  Ii  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  bile  of  a  person  affected  can  communi- 
cate the  disease  to  another;  at  least  the  records  of  me- 
dicine furnish  no  proof  of  this  circumstance. 

In  the  human  species,  the  general  symptoms  attend- 
ant upon  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  or  other  rabid  animal, 
are,  at  some  indefinite  period,  and  occasionally  long 
after  the  bitten  part  seems  quite  well ;  a  slight  pain 
begins  to  be  felt  in  it,  now  and  then  attended  with 
itching,  but  generally  resembling  a  rheumatic  pain. 
Then  come  on  wandering  pains,  with  an  uneasiness 
and  heaviness,  disturbed  sleep,  and  frightful  dreams, 
accompanied  with  great  restlessness,  sudden  starting?, 
and  spasms,  sighing,  anxiety,  and  a  love  for  solitude. 
These  symptoms  continuing  to  increase  daily,  pains 
begin  to  shoot  from  the  place  which  was  wounded,  all 
along  up  to  the  throat  with  a  straitness  and  sensation 
of  choking,  and  a  horror  and  dread  at  the  sight  of 
water,  and  other  liquids,  together  with  a  loss  of  appe- 
tite and  tremor.  The  person  is,  however,  capable  of 
swallowing  any  solid  substance  with  tolerable  ease ; 
but  the  moment  that  any  thing  in  a  fluid  form  is 
brought  in  contact  with  his  lips,  it  occasions  him  to 
start  back  with  much  dread  and  horror,  although  he 
labours  perhaps  under  great  thirst  at  the  time. 

A  vomiting  of  bilious  matter  soon  conies  on,  in  the 
course  of  the  disease,  ami  >l  fever  ensues, 

attended  with  continual  watching,  dryness 

and  roughness  of  the  tongue,  hoarseness  of  the 
and  the  discharge  of  a  viscid  saliva  from  the  mouth, 
which  the  patient  is  constantly  spitting  on! ;  together 
with  spasms  of  the  genital  and  urinary  organs,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  evacuations  arc  forcibly  thrown 
out.  His  respiration  is  laborious  and  uneasy,  but  his 
judgment  is  unaffected  ;  and,  as  long  as  he  retains  the 

i  i  ,  iii<  answers  are  distinct. 

In  some  few  instances,  a  severe  delirium  arises,  and 
closes  the  tragic  scene  ;  but  itmore  frequently  happens. 
that  the  pulse  becomes  tremulous  and  irregular,  that 
convulsions  arise,  and  that  nature  being  at  length  ex- 
hausted, sinks  under  the  pressure  of  misery. 

The  appearances  to  be  observed,  on  dissection  in 
hydrophobia,  are  unusual  aridity  of  the  viscera  and 
other  parts ;  marks  of  inflammation  in  the  fauces, 
gula,  and  larynx;  inflammatory  appearances  in  the 
nacb,  and  an  accumulation  or  effusion  of  blood  in 
the  lungs.  Some  marks  of  inflammation  arc  likewise  to 
be  observed  in  the  brain,  consisting  in  a  serous  effusion 
on  its  surface,  or  in  a  redness  of  the  pia  mater ;  which 
appearances  have  also  presented  themselves  in  thedog. 

In  some  cases  of  dissection,  not  the  least  morbid  ap- 
pearancebas  been  observed,  either  in  the  fauces,  dia- 
phragm, stomach,  or  intestines.  The  poison  has,  there- 
fore, been  conceived  by  some  physicians  to  act  upon 
the  in  and  to  be  so  wholly  confined  to  it, 

as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  qualities 
of  the  blood  are  altered  or  not.  There  is  no  known 
cure  for  this  terrible  disease  and  the  only  preventive 
to  be  relied  upon  is  the  complete  excision  of  the  bitten 
part,  which  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
though  it  may  perhaps  not  be  too  late  any  time  before 
the  symptoms  appear. 

HYDROPHOSPHOROUS  ACID.  See  Phosphorous 
acid. 

HYDROPHTH.VLMIA.  From  vSo>p,  water,  and 
o00aX/io$,  the  eye.)  Hydrophthalmium.  There  are 
two  diseases,  different  in  their  nature  and  consequence, 
thus  termed.  The  one  is  a  mere  anasarcous  or  oede- 
matous  swelling  of  the  eyelid.  The  other,  the  true 
hydrophthalmia,  is  a  swelling  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye, 
from  too  great  a  collection  of  vitreous  or  aqueous 
humours. 
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HYDROPIITHA  LMIUM.  (Fromuc"wj>,'water,  and 
o<pda\/jos,  the  eye.)     See  Hydruphl halmia. 

HYDROPHTORIO  ACID.  Acidum  hydrophtori- 
cum.  (From  v6wp,  water,  and  <p9ogios,  destructive.) 
Ampere's  name  for  the  base  of  the  fluoric  acid,  called 
by  Davy,  fluorine.     See  Hydro-fluoric  acid. 

HYDROPHYSOCE'LE.  (From  vSuip,  water,  $var\, 
flatulence,  and  k?;Xj;,  a  tumour.)  A  swelling  formed 
of  water  and  air.  It  was  applied  to  a  hernia,  in  the 
sac  of  which  was  a  fluid  and  air. 

HYDRO'PICA.  (From  vipaxp,  the  dropsy.)  Medi 
cines  which  relieve  or  cure  dropsy. 

HYDRO'PIPER.  ("From  vSuip,  water,  and  trtirtpi, 
pepper !  so  called  from  its  biting  the  tongue  like  pepper, 
and  growing  in  marshy  places.)  See  Polygonum  hydro 
piper. 

HYDROPNEUMOSA'RCA.  (From  u<5wp,  water, 
■xvcvua,  wind,  and  aap\,  flesh.)  A  tumour  of  air,  water, 
and  solid  substances. 

HYDROPOI  DES.  (From  vSpwif.;  a  dropsy,  and 
ctSos,  likeness.)  Serous  or  watery,  formerly  applied  to 
liquid  and  watery  excrements. 

HY'DROPS.  (Hydrops,  pis.  m. ;  from  vSuip,  water.) 
Dropsy.  A  preternatural  collection  of  serous  or 
watery  fluid  in  the  cellular  substance,  or  different 
cavities  of  the  body.  It  receives  different  appella- 
tions, according  to  the  particular  situation  of  the 
fluid. 

When  it  is  diffused  through  the  cellular  membrane, 
cither  generally  or  partially,  it  is  called  anasarca. 
When  it  is  deposited  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  it  is 
called  hydrocephalus  ;  when  in  the  chest,  hydrothoraz, 
or  hydrops  pectoris ;  when  in  the  abdomen,  ascites. 
In  the  uterus,  hydromctra,  and  within  the  6crotum, 
hydrocele. 

The  causes  of  these  diseases  are  a  family  disposition 
thereto,  frequent  salivations,  excessive  and  long-conti- 
nued evacuations,  a  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
(which  never  fail  to  destroy  the  digestive  powers,) 
scirrhosities of  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  mesentery, 
and  other  abdominal  viscera;  preceding  diseases,  as 
the  jaundice,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  phthisis,  asthma, 
gout,  Intermittents  of  long  duration,  scarlet  fever,  and 
some  of  the  exanthemata ;  a  suppression  of  accus- 
tomed evacuations,  the  sudden  striking  in  of  eruptive 
humours,  ossification  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  polypi 
in  the  right  ventricle,  aneurism  in  the  arteries,  tumours 
making  a  considerable  pressure  on  the  neighbouring 
parts,  permanent  obstruction  in  the  lungs,  rupture  of 
the  thoracic  duct,  exposure  for  a  length  of  time  to  a 
moist  atmosphere,  laxity  of  the  exhalants,  defect  in 
the  absorbents,  topical  weakness,  and  general  debility. 

Hydrops  articuli.  A  white  swelling  of  a  joint  is 
sometimes  so  called. 

Hydrops  cysticus.  A  dropsy  enclosed  in  a  bag, 
or  cyst. 

Hydrops  genu.  An  accumulation  of  synovia,  or 
serum,  within  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee. 

Hydrops  ad  matulam.    Diabetes. 

Hydrops  medullje  spinalis.  See  Hydrorachitis 
and  Spma  bifida. 

Hydrops  ovarii.  A  dropsy  of  the  ovarium.  See 
Ascites. 

Hydrops  pectoris.    See  Hydrothoraz. 

Hydrops  pericardii.     See  Hydrocardia. 

Hydrops  pulmonum.  Water  in  the  cellular  inter- 
stices of  the  lungs. 

Hydrops  scroti.     See  Hydrocele. 

Hydrops  uteri.    See  Hydrometra. 

Hydropy'retus.  (From  nr5a)p,  water,  and  nvpejos, 
fever.)     A  sweating  fever. 

HYDRORACHI'TIS.  (From  vSwp,  water,  and 
paxts,  the  spine.)  A  fluctuating  tumour,  mostly  situ- 
ated on  the  lumbar  vertebra;  of  new-born  children.  It 
is  a  "eiius  of  disease  in  the  class  Cachexia:,  and  order 
Jntumescenlia;  of  Cullen,  and  is  always  incurable. 
See  Spina  bifida. 

Hydroro  satu.u.  A  drink  made  of  water,  honey, 
and  the  juice  of  roses. 

HYDROSA'CCHARUM.  (From  uowp,  water,  and 
oaKvapov,  sugar.)    A  drink  made  of  sugar  and  water. 

HYDROSA'RCA.  (From  udwp,  water,  and  aap\% 
the  flesh.)     See  Anasarca. 

H YDROSARCOCEXE.  (From  vftup,  water,  aap\, 
the  flesh,  and  Krfkr),  a  tumour.)  Sarcocele,  with  an 
effusion  of  water  into  the  cellular  membrane. 

HYDROSEJLENIC  ACID.   The  best  process  which 
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wc  eau  employ  for  procuring  this  acid,  consists  in 
treatingthe  seleuiurel  of  iron  with  the  liquid  muriatic 
acid.  The  acid  gas  evolved  must  be  collected  over 
mercury.  As  in  this  case  a  little  of  another  gas,  con- 
densible  neither  by  water  nor  alkaline  solutions  ap- 
pears, the  best  substance  for  obtaining  absolutely 
pure  hydroselenic  acid  would  be  seleniuret  of  potas- 
sium. , 

HYDROSELI'NUM.  (From  vSu>p,  water,  and 
oc\ivov,  purslane.)  A  species  of  purslane  growing  in 
marshy  places. 

HYDROSULPHURET.  Hyirosulphuretum.  A 
compound  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  a  salifiable 
basis. 

Hydrosulphure'tum  stibh  luteum.  See  Anti- 
monii  sulphurctum  pracipitalum. 

Hydrosulphuretum  stibh  rubrum.  Kermes 
mineralis.  A  hydro-sulphuret  of  antimony  formerly 
ill  high  estimation  as  an  expectorant,  sudorilic,  and 
antispasmodic,  in  difficult  respiration,  rheumatism, 
diseases  of  the  skin  and  glands. 

HYDROTHIOATC  ACID.  Some  German  chemists 
distinguish  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  this  name  on  ac- 
count of  ils  properties  resembling  those  of  an  acid. 

HYDROTHO'RAX.  (From  urSwp,  water,  and  6u>pal, 
the  chest.)  Hydrops  thoracis  ;  Hydrops  pectoris. 
Dropsy  of  the  chest.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Cachexia:,  and  order  Intumcsccyitim,  of  Cullen.  Diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  particularly  when  in  a  horizontal 
posture;  sudden  startings  from  sleep,  with  anxiety, 
and  palpitations  of  the  heart;  cough,  pal 
the  visage,  anasarcous  swellings  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, thirst,  and  a  scarcity  of  urine,  are  the  cha- 
racteristic symptoms  of  hydrothorax;  but  the  one 
which  is  more  decisive  than  all  the  rest  is  a  fluc- 
tuation of  water  being  perceived  in  the  chest,  either 
by  the  patient  himself  or  his  medical  attendant,  on  cer- 
tain motions  of  the  body. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  disease,  are  pretty 
much  the  same  with  those  which  are  productive  of 
the  other  species  of  dropsy.  In  some  eases,  it  exists 
without  any  other  Kind  of  dropsical  affection  being 
present;  but  it  prevails  very  often  as  a  part  of  more 
universal  dropsy. 

It  frequently  takes  place  to  a  considerable  degree  be- 
fore it  becomes  very  perceptible ;  and  its  presence  is 
not  readily  known,  the  symptoms,  like  those  of  hydro- 
cephalus, not  being  always  very  distinct.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  water  is  collected  in  both  sacs  of  the 
pleura;  but,  at  other  times,  it  is  only  in  one.  Some- 
times it  is  lodged  in  the  pericardium  alone;  but,  lbi 
the  most  part,  it  only  appears  there  when,  at  the  same 
time,  a  collection  is  present  in  one  or  both  cavities  of 
the  thorax.  Sometimes  the  water  is  effused  in  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  lungs,  without  any  being  de- 
posited in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  Iu  a  few  cases, 
the  water  that  is  collected  is  enveloped  in  small  cysts, 
of  a  membraneous  nature,  known  by  the  name  of 
hydatides,  which  seem  to  float  in  the  cavity;  but 
more  frequently  they  are  connected  with,  and  attach- 
ed to,  particular  parts  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
pleura. 

Hydrothorax  often  comes  on  with  a  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  accompanied  by 
a  difficulty  of  breathing  which  js  much  inci 
any  exertion,  and  which  is  always  most  considerable 
during  night,  when  the  body  is  in  a  horizontal  posture. 
Along  with  these  symptoms  there  is  a  cough,  that  is  at 
first  dry,  but  which,  after  a  time,  is  attended  with  an 
expectoration  of  thin  mucus.  There  is  likewise  a 
paleness  of  the  complexion,  and  an  anasarcous  swell- 
ing of  the  feet  and  legs,  together  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  thirst  and  a  diminished  flow  of  urine.  L  nder 
these  appearances,  we  have  just  grounds  to  suspect 
that  there  is  a  collection  of  water  in  the  chest;  but 
if  the  fluctuation  can  be  perceived,  there  can  then  re- 
main no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  its  presence. 

During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  the  patient  to  feel  a  numbness,  or  degree 
of  palsy,  in  one  or  both  arms,  and  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  sensible  to  cold.  With  regard  to  the  pulse, 
it  is  usually  quick  at  first,  but,  towards  the  end,  be- 
comes irregular  and  intermitting. 

Our  prognostic  in  hydrothorax  must,  in  general,  be 
Unfavourable,  as  it  has  seldom  been  cured,  and,  in 
many  cases,  will  hardly  admit  even  of  alleviation,  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  continuing  to  increase,  until  the 
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action  of  the  lungs  is  at  last  entirely  Impeded  l>y  th« 
quantity  of  water  deposited  in  the  chest.  In  some 
cases,  the  event  is  suddenly  fatal ;  but  in  others,  it  id 
preceded,  for  a  few  days  previous  to  death,  by  a  spit- 
ting of  blood. 

Dissections  of  this  disease  show  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  water  is  either  collected  in  one  side  of  the  thorax, 
or  that  there  are  hydatides  formed  in  some  particular 
part  of  it ;  but  they  more  frequently  discover  water  in 
both  sides  of  the  chest,  accompanied  by  a  collection 
in  the  cellular  texture  and  principal  cavities  of  the 
body.  The  fluid  is  usually  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  pos- 
sesses properties  similar  to  serum,  and,  with  respect  to 
its  quantity,  varies  very  much,  being  from  a  few 
ounces  to  several  quarts.  According  to  the  quantity, 
so  are  the  lungs  compressed  by  it;  and,  where  it  is 
very  considerable,  they  are  usually  found  much  re- 
duced in  size.  When  universal  anasarca  has  pie- 
ceded  tile  collection  in  the  chest,  it  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  find  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  in  a 
scirrhous  state. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be  conducted  on 
the  same  general  plan  as  that  of  anasarca. 
however,  are  hazardous,  and  purgatives  do  nut  afford 
so  much  benefit;  but  the  bowels  must  be  kept  regular, 
and  other  evacuating  remedies  may  be  employed  in 
conjunction  with  tonics.  Squill  has  been  chiefly  re- 
sorted to,  as  being  expectorant  as  well  as  diuietic  ;  but 
its  power  is  usually  not  great,  unless  it  be  carried  so  far. 
as  to  cause  nausea,  which  cannot  usually  be  borne  to 
any  extent.  Digitalis  is  more  to  be  relied  upon  ;  but  it 
will  be  better  to  conjoin  them,  adding,  perhaps,  some 
form  of  mercury ;  and  employing  at  the  same  time 
other  diuretics,  as  the  supertai  irate  or  acetate  of  po- 
tassa,  juniper  berries,  &c.  Where  febrile  symptoms 
attend,  diaphoretics  will  probably  be  especially  scr 
viceable.  as  the  pulvis  ipecacuanha;  conipositus,  or 
antimomals,  in  small  doses;  which  last  may  also  pro- 
mole  expectoration.  Blisters  to  the  chest  will  be  pro- 
per in  many  cases,  particularly  should  there  be  any 
pain  or  other  mark  of  inflammatory  action.  Myrrh 
seems  to  answer  better  than  most  other  tonics,  as  more 
decidedly  promoting  expectoration  ;  or  the  nitric  acid 
may  be  given,  increasing  the  secretion  of  urine,  as  well 
as  supporting  the  Strength.  The  inhalation  of  oxygen 
gas  is  staled  to  have  been  in  some  instances  singularly 
beneficial.  Where  the  fluid  is  collected  in  either  of 
the  sacs  of  the  pleura,  the  operation  of  paracentesis  of 
the  thorax  may  afford  relief  under  urgent  symptoms, 
and,  perhaps,  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

HYDROXURE.    See  Hydrate. 

HYDRURET  A  compound  of  hydrogen  with  a 
metal.     See  Uret. 

HYGEIA.  Hygiela.  The  goddess  of  health.  One 
of  the  four  daughters  of  Esculapius.  She  often  ac- 
companies her  father  in  the  monuments  of  him  now 
remaining,  and  appears  like  a  young  woman,  com- 
monly holding  a  serpent  in  one  hand,  and  a  patera  in 
the  other.  Sometimes  the  serpent  drinks  out  of  the 
patera ;  sometimes  he  twines  about  the  whole  body  of 
the  godd(  ss. 

HYGIENE.  (FronmyiaivG),tobewcll.)  Hygiesis. 
Modern  physicians  have  applied  this  term  to  that  divi- 
sion of  therapeia  which  treats  of  the  diet  and  nou 
naturals  of  the  sick. 

Hyoie'sis.     See  Hygiene. 

IIy'gra.  (From  uypos,  humid.)  An  ancient  term 
for  liquid  plasters. 

Hyoropu'strum.  (From  vypos,  moist,  and  f^- 
i:\aspov,  a  plaster.)     A  liquid  plaster. 

Hygroblepha'ricus.  (From  uypoj,  humid,  and 
3X£0apov,  the  eyelid.)  Applied  to  the  emunctory 
ducts  in  the  extreme  edge,  or  inner  part  of  the  eyelid 

Hygrocirsock  le.  (From  uypoc,  moist,  Kipaos,  a 
varix,  and  (07X17,  a  tumour.)  Dilated  spermatic  veins, 
or  rircocele,  with  dropsy  of  the  scrotum. 

Hygrocolly'rium.  (From  vypoc,  liquid,  and  koX- 
Aup<ov,  a  collyrium.)   A  collyriuin  composed  of  liquids 

HYGRO'LOGY.  (Hygrologia ,  from  uvooc,  a  hu- 
mour or  fluid,  and  Aoyoc,  a  discourse.)  The  uoctrine 
of  the  fluids. 

HYGROMA.  (Yypouuz;  from  nypoc,  a  liquid.)  An 
encysted  tumour,  the  contents  of  which  are  either 
serum  or  a  fluid-like  lymph.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  these  tumours  are  filled  with  hydatids.  Hygro- 
matous  tumours  require  the  removal  of  the  cyst,  or  ths 
destruction  of  iu  secreting  surface. 
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HYGROMETER.  {Hygromelrum  ;  from  uypoc, 
moist,  and  iitrpov,  a  measure.)  Hygrometer.  An  in- 
strument to  measure  the  degrees  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere.  It  also  means  an  infirm  part  of  the  body, 
affected  by  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 

Hygromy'rum.  (From  uypoj,  moist,  and  uvpov,  a 
U(,uv,?Intnient0     A  li(Juid  ointment. 

H YGROSCO  PIC.  Substances  which  have  the  pro- 
perty of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  See 
Jitm.osph.ere. 

Hygropho'bia.     See  Hydrophobia. 

HY  LE.  ('X\ri,  matter.)  The  materia  medica,  or 
matter  of  any  kind  thai  comes  under  the  cognizance 
of  a  medical  person. 

HY'MEN.  (From  Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage, 
because  this  membrane  is  supposed  to  be  entire  before 
marriage,  or  copulation.)  The  hymen  is  a  thin  mem- 
brane, of  a  semilunar  or  circular  form,  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  vagina,  which  it  partly  closes.  It  lias 
a  very  different  appearance  in  different  women,  but  it 
is  generally,  if  not  always,  found  in  virgins,  and  is 
very  properly  esteemed  the  test  of  virginity,  bi iog 
ruptured -in  the  first  act  of  coition.  The  remnants  of 
the  hymen  are  called  Uie  carunculs  myrtiformes.  The 
hymen  is  also  peculiar  to  the  human  species.  There 
are  two  circumstances  relating  to  the  hymen  which 
require  medical  assistance.  It  is  sometimes  of  such  a 
strong  ligamentous  texture,  that  it  cannot  be  ruptured, 
and  prevents  the  connexion  between  the  sexes.  It  is 
also  sometimes  imperforated,  wholly  closing  the  en- 
trance into  the  vagina,  and  preventing  any  discharge 
from  the  uterus ;  but  both  these  cases  are  extremely 
rare.  If  the  hymen  be  of  an  unnaturally  firm  tex- 
ture, but  perforated,  though  perhaps  with  a  very 
small  opening,  the  inconveniences  thence  arising 
will  not  be  discovered  before  the  time  of  marriage, 
when  they  may  be  removed  by  a  crucial  incision 
made  through  it,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  adjoin- 
ing parts. 

The  imperforation  of  the  hymen  will  produce  its 
inconveniences  when  the  person  begins  to  menstruate. 
For  the  menstruous  fluid,  being  secreted  from  the 
uterus  at  ea"ch  period,  and  not  evacuated,  the  patient 
suffers  much  pain  from  the  distention  of  the  parts, 
many  strange  symptoms  and  appearances  are  occa- 
sioned, and  suspicions  injurious  to  her  reputation  are 
often  entertained.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  for  which 
Dr.  Denman  was  consulted,  the  young  woman,  who 
was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  having  many  uterine 
complaints,  with  the  abdomen  enlarged,  was  suspected 
to  be  pregnant,  though  she  persevered  in  asserting  the 
contrary,  and  had  never  menstruated.  When  she  was 
prevailed  upon  to  submit  to  an  examination,  the  cir- 
cumscribed tumour  of  the  uterus  was  found  to  reach 
as  high  as  the  navel,  and  the  external  parts  were 
stretched  by  a  round  soft  substance  at  the  entrance  of 
the  vagina,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  that  ap- 
pearance which  they  have  when  the  head  of  a  child 
is  passing  through  them ;  but  there  was  no  entrance 
Into  the  vagina.  On  the  following  morning  an  incision 
was  carefully  made  through  the  hymen,  which  had  a 
fleshy  appearance,  and  was  thickened  in  proportion 
to  its  detention.  Not  less  llian  lour  pounds  of  blood, 
of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  tar,  were  discharged  ; 
and  the  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  was  immediately 
removed.  Several  stellated  incisions  were  afterward 
made  through  the  divided  edges,  which  is  a  very  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  operation  .  arid  care  was  taken  to 
prevent  a  reunion  of  the  hymen  till  the  next  period 
of  menstruation,  after  which  she  suffered  no  inconve- 
nience. The  blood  discharged  was  not  putrid  or  co- 
agulated, and  seemed  to  have  undergone  no  other 
change  alter  its  secretion,  but  what  was  occasioned  by 
the  absorption  of  its  more  fluid  parts.  .Some  camion 
is  required  when  the  hymen  is  closed  in  those  who  are 
in  advanced  ago,  unless  the  membrane  be  distended  by 
the  confined  menses;  as  Dr.  Denman  once  saw  an  in- 
stance of  inflammation  of  the  peritonaeum  being  im- 
mediately produced  after  the  operation,  of  which  the 
patient  died  as  in  the  true  puerperal  fever;  and  no 
other  reason  could  be  assigned  for  the  disease. 

The  carunculre  myrtiformes,  by  their  elongation  and 
enlargement,   sometimes   become    very   painful   and 
troublesome. 
HYMEN jEa.    (From  Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage  ; 

because,  as  Linnxus  informs  us,  its  younger  leaves 
eohare  together  in  pairs,  throughout  the  nighy   The 
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name  of  a  genus  of  plants.    Class,  Decandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Hymenjex  courbaril.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  locust-tree  which  affords  the  resin  called  gum 
anime,  which  is  now  fallen  into  disuse,  and  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  collections  of  the  curious. 

HYMENIUM.  (From  vpnv,  a  membrane.)  The 
dilated  exposed  membrane  of  gymnocarpous  mush- 
rooms, in  which  the  seed  is  placed.     See  Gymnocarpi. 

HYMEN  ODES.  (From  vunv,  a  membrane,  and 
ci&os,  likeness.)  An  old  term  lor  such  urine  as  is  lound 
to  be  full  of  little  films  and  pellicles.  Hippocrates 
applies  it  also  to  the  menstrual  discharge  when  mixed 
with  a  tough  viscid  phlegm. 

HYO.  Names  compounded  of  this  wrord  belong  to 
muscles  which  originate  from,  or  are  inserted  into,  or 
connected  with,  the  os  hyoides  ;  as  Hyoglossus,  Hyo- 
pharyngeiis,  Geniohyo-glossus,  &c. 

HYO-GLOSSUS.  Cerato-glossus  of  Douglas  and 
Cowper.  Basio-cerato-chondro-glossus  of  Albinus. 
Hyo-chondro-glosse  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  at 
the  sides,  between  the  os  hyoides  and  the  tongue.  It 
arises  from  the  basis,  but  chiefly  from  the  corner  of  the 
os  hyoides,  running  laterally  and  forwards  to  the  tongue, 
which  it  pulls  inward  and  downward. 

HYOI'DES  OS.  (From  the  Greek  letter  v,  and  eirjoc, 
likeness:  so  named  from  its  resemblance.)  This  bone, 
which  is  situated  between  the  root  of  the  tongue  and 
the  larynx,  derives  ils  name  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  Greek  letter  v,  and  is,  by  some  writers, 
described  along  with  the  parts  contained  in  the  mouth. 
Ruysch  has  seen  the  ligaments  of  the  bone  so  com- 
pletely ossified,  that  the  os  hyoides  was  joined  to 
the  temporal  bones  by  anchylosis.  In  describing  this 
bone,  it  may  be  distinguished  into  its  body,  horns,  and 
appendices"  The  body  is  the  middle  and  broadest  part 
of  the  bone,  so  placed  that  it  may  be  easily  fell  with 
the  finger  in  the  forepart  of  the  throat.  Its  forepart, 
which  is  placed  toward  the  tongue,  is  irregularly  con- 
vex, and  its  inner  surface,  which  is  turneds  towards  the 
larynx,  is  unequally  concave.  The  cornua,  or  horns, 
which  are  flat,  and  a  little  bent,  are  considerably  longer 
than  the  body  of  the  bone,  and.  maybe  said  to  form  the 
sides  of  the  v.  These  horns  are  thickest  near  the  body 
of  the  bone.  At  the  extremity  of  each  is  observed  a 
round  tubercle,  from  which  a  ligament  passes  to  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  The  appendices,  or  smaller  horns, 
cornua  minora,  as  they  are  called  by  some  writers,  are 
two  small  processes,  which,  in  their  size  and  shape,  are 
somewhat  like  a  grain  of  wheat.  They  rise  up  from 
the  articulations  of  the  cornua,  with  the  body  of  the 
bone,  and  are  sometimes  connected  with  the  styloid 
process  on  each  side,  by  means  of  a  ligament.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  small  portions  of  bone  in  these  liga- 
ments; and  Ruysch,  as  we  have  already  observed,  has 
seen  them  completely  ossified.  In  the  foetus,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  bone  is'in  a  cartilaginous  state,  excepting 
a  small  point  of  a  bone  in  the  middle  of  its  body,  and 
in  each  of  its  horns.  The  appendices  do  not  begin  to 
appear  till  after  birth,  and  usually  remain  cartilaginous 
many  yeais.  The  os  hyoides  serves  to  support  the 
tongue,  and  affords  attachment  to  a  variety  of  muscles, 
some  of  which  perform  the  motions  of  the  tongue, 
while  others  act  on  the  larynx  and  fauces. 

HYOPHARYNGE'US.  (From  votiicc;  the  byoid 
bone,  and  <papv}^,  the  pharynx.)  A  muscle  so  called 
from  its  origin  in  the  os  hyoides,  and  ils  insertion  in 
the  pharynx. 

II  VOPHTHA'LMUS.  (From  vc,  a  swine,  and  o<p- 
flaXiioj,  an  eye :  so  named  from  the  supposed  resem- 
blance of  its  flower  to  a  hog's  eye.)  Hogs-eye  plant. 
Most  prnbohlv  the  Buphthalmum  spinosumof  Linnams. 

HYOSCIANIA.  A  new  vegetable  alkali  extracted 
by  Dr.  Brande  from  henbane.  See  Hyoscyamusniger. 

HYOSCY'AMUS.  (From  oj,  a  swine,  and  manoe, 
a  bean  ;  so  named  because  hogs  eat  it  as  a  medicine, 
or  it  may  be  because  the  plant  is  hairy  and  bristly,  like 
a  swine.)  , . 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system      Class,  Pentandria ;  Older,  Monogynia. 
'  2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  henbane.    See 
Hyoscyamvs  niger. 

Hvoscvami-s  albus.  This  plant,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  possesses  similar  virtues  to  the  hyos- 
cyamus  niaer. 

Hyoscyamus  lutius.  A  species  of  tobacco,  lbs 
|  Nicotiana  rustica.  of  Linmous. 
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Hyoscyamus  mger.  The  systematic  name  of  com- 
mon or  black  henbane,  called  also  Faba  suilla;  Apolli- 
naris  altereum ;  Agone ;  Alteram genon ;  Hyoscyamus 
—foliis  amplezicaulibus  sinuatis,  floribus  sessilibus 
of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  when  recent, 
have  a  slightly  fcetid  smell,  and  a  mucilaginous  taste  ; 
when  dried,  they  lose  both  taste  and  smell,  and  part  also 
of  their  narcotic  power.  The  root  possesses  the  same 
qualities  as  the  leaves,  and  even  in  a  more  eminent 
degree.  Henbane  resembles  opium  in  n 
than  any  other  narcotic  dose.  In  a  moderate  dose  it 
Increases  at  first  the  strength  of  the  pulse,  and  occa- 
sions some  sense  of  heat,  which  are  followed  by 
diminished  sensibility  and  motion  ;  iu  some  C8 
thirst,  sickness,  stupor,  and  dimness  of  vision.  In  a 
larger  quantity  it  occasions  profound  sleep,  bard  pulse, 
and  sometimes  fierce  delirium,  ending  in  coma,  or  con- 
vulsions, with  a  remarkable  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  dis- 
tortion of  the  countenance,  a  weak  tremulous  pulse, 
and  eruption  of  petechia.  On  dissection,  gangrenous 
spots  have  beeu  found  on  the  internal  Burface  of  the 
stomach.  Its  baneful  effects  are  best  counteracted  by 
a  powerful  emetic,  and  by  di  inking  largely  of  the  vege- 
table acids. 

Henbane  has  been  used  in  various  spasmodic  and 
painful  diseases,  as  in  epilepsy,  hysteria,  palpitation, 
headache  ;  paralysis,  mania,  and  si  in  bus.  li  is  given 
in  the  form  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves, 
the  dose  of  which  is  from  one  to  two  grains  ;  which 
requires  to  be  gradually  increased.  It  is  sometimes 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  opium,  where  the  latter, 
from  idiosyncrasy,  occasions  any  disagreeable  symp- 
tom. The  henbane  also  is  free  from  the  constipating 
quality  of  the  opium. 

Dr.  Brande  has  extracted  a  new  alkali  from  this 
plant,  which  he  calls  hyosciania.  It  crystallizes  in  long 
prisms,  and  when  neutralized  by  sulphuric  or  nitric 
acid,  forms  characteristic  sails. 

Htotbtboi'obs.  (From  vouSes,  the  hyoid  bone, 
and  dvpoaSris,  the  thyroid  cartilage.)  A  muscle  named 
from  its  origin  in  the"  hyoid  Done,  and  insertion  in  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 

Hypa'ctica.  (From  v-ayu>,  to  subdue.)  Medicines 
which  evacuate  the  I 

IlvPALEi'riRUM.  (From  vnaXcufxa,  to  spread  upon.) 
A  spatula  for  spreading  ointments  with. 

Hype'lata.  (From  vireXaut,  to  raov».)  Medicines 
which 

HYI'FR/ETHE'SIS.  (From  vircp,  and  aioOavopai, 
to  feel.)  Error  of  appetite,  whether  by  excess  or  de- 
ficiency. 

.  HYPERCATHA'RSIS.  (From  vneo,  supra,  over  or 
above,  and  K<x6aipio,to  purge.)  Hyperintsis ;  Hype- 
rinos.    An  excessive  purging  from  medicines. 

Hyfercorypiio'sjs.  (From  vxep,  above,  and  Kopv- 
0i7,  the  vertex.)  A  prominence  or  protuberance.  Hip- 
pocrates cails  the  lobes  of  the  liver  and  lungs  ffyper- 
coryphoscs. 

HYl'E  RCRISIS.  ('Trrcpiepiois  ;  from  vircp,  over 
or  above,  and  icpivu),  to  separate.)  A  critical  excretion 
above  measure ;  as  when  a  fever  terminates  in  a  loose- 
ness, the  humours  may  flow  off  faster  than  the  strength 
can  bear,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  checked. 

HYPERE'MESIS.  (From  vnep,  in  excess,  and  enao, 
to  vomit.)     An  i  icuation  by  vomiting. 

HYPEREPHIDRO  SIS.  (From  virtp,  excess,  and 
lipws,  sweat.)  Immoderate  sweating. 
.y  HYPE'RICTJM.  (From  uirep,  over,  and  cikoiv,  an 
*  image  or  spectre :  so  named  because  it  was  thought  to 
have  powerover  and  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.)  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linhcean  system. 
Class,  Polyadclphta ;  Order,  Polyandria.  St.  John's 
wort. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  common  St. 
John's  woi  i  cum  perfoliatum. 

Hypericum  baccifkroi.  Can-opia;  Arbuncula 
trummifcra  Brazilientu.  A  juice  Exudes  from  the 
wounded  bark  of  this  plant,  in  the  Brazils,  which, 
in  a  dry  state,  resembles  camboge,  but  is  rather  darker. 

Hypericum  coris.  Coris  lutca;  Cans  legitima 
cretica.  Bastard  St.  John's  wort.  The  seeds  arc 
diuretic,  emmenagogue,  and  antispasmouic. 

Hypericum  perfomatum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  St.  John's  wort,  called  also  fuga  damonum ;  and 
androsamum.  Hypericum  perforatum— floribus  tri- 
gynis,  caule  ancipiti,  foliis  obtusis pellucido-punctalis , 
of  Linnaeus.  This  indigenous  plant  was  greatly  cs- 
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teemed  by  the  ancients,  Internally  In  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  and  externally  as  an  anodyne  and  dis- 
cutient,  but  is  now  very  rarely  used.  The  flowers 
were  formerly  used  in  our  pharmacopoeia,  on  account 
of  the  great  proportion  of  resinous  oily  matter,  in  which 
the  medical  efficacy  of  the  plant  is  supposed  to  reside, 
but  are  now  omilted. 

Hypericum  saxatile.  Hypericoides.  The  seeds 
are  said  to  be  diuretic  and  antispasmodic. 

IIYPER1  NA.  (From  vircp,  in  excess,  and  iviio,  to 
evacuate.)    Medicines  which  purge  excessively. 

Hyperine'sis.    See  Hypercatharsis. 

Htpbki'nos.    See  Hypercatharsif. 

Hypero'a.  (From  vircp,  above,  and  wov,  the  top  of 
a  house.)     The  palate. 

Hyperopharynqe'us.  (From  virtp,  above,  and 
(papvyl,  the  pharynx.)  A  muscle  named  from  its  situa- 
tion above  the  pharvnx. 

HYPEROSTOSIS.  (From  vwtp,  upon,  and  wov,  a 
hone.,     Sec  Exostosis. 

Hypero'um.  (From  virtp,  above,  and  wov,  the  roof 
or  palate.)     A  foramen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  palate. 

Hypcroxymuriatc  of  potussa.  See  Jllurias  potassos 
oxygenatus 

Hi/prro xymuri atlr.  acid.     See  Chlorine. 

H  YFEROXYMURIATE.  A  salt  now  called  a  chlo- 
rate. 

HYPERSARCO'MA.  (From  u7T£p,  in  excess,  and 
aap\,  flesh.)  Hyper sarcosis.  A  fleshy  excrescence. 
A  polypus. 

Hypersarco'sis.     Sen  Hypersarcoma. 

HYPERSTENE.  Lanrador  schiller  spar.  Found 
in  Labrador,  Greenland,  and  Isle  of  Skye.  It  has  a 
beautiful  copper  colour  when  cut  and  polished  into 
rings,  brooches,  &c. 

Hypkrydro'sis.  (From  inrtp,  in  excess,  and  vSu>p, 
water.)  A  great  distention  of  any  part,  from  water 
collected  in  it. 

Hype  xosos.  (From  un-o,  under,  and  cloios,  passing 
out.)    A  flux  of  the  belly. 

HYPNO'BATES.  (From  vitvoc,  sleep,  and  fiaivto, 
to  go.)  Hypnobatasis.  One  who  walks  in  his  sleep. 
See  Oneirodynia. 

HYPNOLO'GIA.  (From  virvos,  sleep,  and  \oyoi,  a 
A  dissertation,  or  directions  for  the  due 
regulation  of  sleeping  and  waking. 

HYPNOPQIE'TICA.  (Prom  vinos,  sleep,  and 
irouw.  to  cause.)  Medicines  which  procure  sleep.  See 
Anodyne. 

HYPNOTIC.  (Hipnoticus  ;  from  virvos,  sleep.) 
See  Anodyne. 

HYPO-SULPHITE.    A  sulphuretted  sulphite. 

HYPOjE*MA.  (From  viro,  under,  and  aiua,  blood ; 
because  the  blood  is  under  the  cornea.)  An  effusion 
of  red  blood  into  the  chambers  of  the  eye. 

Hypouaro'des.  (From  viro,  and  Kapoc,  a  carus.) 
Hypocarothis.  One  who  labours  under  a  low  degree 
of  carus. 

Hypocatha'rsis.  (From  virtii,  under,  and  icadaipu, 
to  purge.)  It  is  when  a  medicine  does  not  work  so 
much  as  expected,  or  but  very  little.  Or  a  slight  purg- 
ine,  when  it  is  a  disorder. 

HYPOCAU'STRUM.  (From  uiro,  under,  and  xaiw, 
to  burn.)  A  stove,  hot  house,  or  any  such  like  con- 
trivance, to  preserve  plants  from  cold  air. 

Hypocercbna'leon.  (From  vno,  and  kcpxvos,  an 
asperity  of  the  fauces.)  A  stridulous  kind  of  asperity 
of  the  fauces. 

Hyi'oliieo'menos.  (From  vno,  under,  and  jk«<1i  to 
pour.)     One  who  labours  under  a  cataract. 

Hypochloro'sis.  (From  uiro,  and  jr^wpaxrif,  the 
green-sickness.)     A  slight  degree  of  chlorosis. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC.  (From  viro,  under,  and 
xov&pos,  a  cartilage.)  1.  Belonging  to  the  hypochon- 
dria. 

2.  A  person  affected  with  lowness  of  spirits.  See 
Hypochondriasis 

Hypochondriac  regions.  Regioncs  hypochondri- 
acal ;  Hypochondria.  The  spaces  in  the  abdomen  that 
are  under  the  curtilages  of  the  spurious  ribs  on  each 
side  of  the  epizastrium. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS.  (From  vnoxovSpiaKoc,  one 
who  is  hipped.)  Hypochondriacus  morbus;  Affectio 
hypochondriaca  ;  Passio  hypochondriaca.  The  hypo- 
chondriac affection,  vapours,  spleen,  &c.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  J\Teuroses,  and  order  Adynamia,  of 
Cullen,  characterized  by  dyspepsia,  languor,  and  want 
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of  energy ;  sadness  and  fear  from  uncertain  causes, 
with  a  melancholic  temperament. 

1  he  state  of  mind  peculiar  to  hypochondriacs  is  thus 
descnhedbyCullcn:— "Alarigour,  listlessncss.or  want 
ot  resolution  and  activity,  with  respect  to  all  undertak- 
ings ;  a  disposition  to  seriousness,  sadness,  and  timidity, 
as  to  all  future  events,  and  apprehension  of  the  worst 
or  most  unhappy  state  of  them  ;  and,  therefore,  often 
upon  slight  grounds,  and  apprehension  of  great  evil. 
buck  persons  are  particularly  attentive  to  the  state  of 
their  own  health,  to  every  the  smallest  change  of  feel- 
ing in  their  bodies:  and  from  any  unusual  sensation, 
perhaps  of  the  slightest  kind,  they  apprehend  great 
danger,  and  even  death  itself.  In  respect  to  these 
feelings  and  fears,  there  is  commonly  the  most  obsti- 
nate belief  and  persuasion."  He  adds,  "  that  it  is  only 
when  the  state  of  mind  just  described  is  joined  with 
indigestion,  in  either  sex,  somewhat,  in  years,  of  a  me 
lancholic  temperament,  and  a  firm  and  rigid  habit,  that 
the  disease  takes  the  name  of  Hypochondriacism." 

The  seat  of  the  hypochondriac  passions  is  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels;  for,  first  these  parts  are  disor- 
d,  then  the  others  suffer  from  the  connexion.  The 
causes  are,  sorrow,  fear,  or  excesses  of  any  of  Hie  pas- 
sions; too  long  continued  watching;  irregular  diet. 
Those  habitually  disposed  to  it  (and  these  causes  have 
little  effect  in  other  constitutions,)  have  general! 
low  or  brown  complexion,  and  a  downcast  look;  a 
rigidity  of  the  solids,  and  torpor  of  the  nervous  system. 
Whatever  may  occasion  nervous  disorders  in  general, 
may  also  be  the  cause  of  this. 

The  signs  of  this  complaint  are  so  various,  that  to 
describe  them  is  to  describe  almost  every  other  disease  ; 
but,  in  general,  there  is  an  insurmountable  indolence, 
-dejected  spirits,  dread  of  death,  costiveness,  a  slow  and 
somewhat  difficult  inspiration,  flatulencies  in  the  prima 
vie,  and  various  spasmodic  affections.  It  is  seldom 
fatal ;  but  if  neglected,  or  improperly  treated,  may 
bring  on  incurable  melancholy,  jaundice,  madness;  01 
vertigo,  palsy,  and  apoplexy. 

On  dissections  of  hypochondriacal  persons,  some  of. 
the    abdominal    viscera  (particularly   the    liver   and 
pplecn)  are  usually  found  considerably  enlarged.     In 
some  few  instances,  effusion  and  a  tumescence  of  the 
have  been  observed  in  the  brain. 
This  being  a  disease  of  a  mixed  description,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  partly  corporeal,  partly  mental ;  but  it  has 
been  too  often  neglected,  as  merely  imaginary,  and 
their  complaints  met  by  argument  or  raillery,  which, 
however,  can  only  weaken  their  confidence  in  the 
practitioner.     It  may  be  very  proper  to  inform  them, 
that  their  disorder  is  not  so  dangerous  as  they  suppose, 
and  may  be  removed  by  suitable  remedies';  but  to  tell 
them  they  ail  nothing,  is  absurd.     In  reality,  medicine 
is  often  of  much  service;  and  though  othi 
cured  chiefly  by  amusements,  country  air,  am!  exer 
it  byno  means  follows,  that  their  disorder-was  only 
in  the  imagination.     In  so  far  as  dyspeptic  syn 
c  mntered  by  the  r< 
under  that  head ;  antacids,  aperients,  &c. 
Sometimes  emetics,  or  drastic  cathartics,  have  pro- 
but  they  t-re  too  debilitating  to  be 
1  be  bowels  w  ill  be  bettei  regulated 
by  mill  ,:  una.  aloes, 

they  are  subject  to  hemorrhoids,)  and  the  line;  and 
ii  si  a  may  at  the  same  lime  coned  ascidity  ;  bul  if 
nine  mercurial  preparation  will  be 
;.     Flatulence  and  spasmodic  pains  may 
be  relieved  by  aroinatica,  ether,  the  foetid  gum 

rian,  &c.  hul  severe  and  obstinate  pain,  or 
on,  will  be  best  attacked  by  opium:  it  is 
nl  against  the  patient  get- 
ting into  the  habitual  use  of  this  remedy.  Occasionally, 
mild  tonics  appear  useful,  especially  chalybeate 
waters;  and  tepid  bathing,  with  friction,  gentli 
cise,  and  warm  clothing,  arc!  important  to  keep  up  the 
function  of  the  skin  The  diet  should  be  light,  and 
sufficiently  nutritious;  but  moderation  must  be  en- 
joined to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  indulge 
too  much  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table:  and,  in  all  cases, 
those  articles  which  are  ascesccnt,  flatulent,  or  difficult 
of  digestion,  most  be  avoided.  Malt  liquors  do  not 
usually  agree  so  well  as  wine  or  spirits,  considerably 
diluted  ;  hut  these  stimuli  should  never  be  allowed  un- 
nsceasarlly.  The  mental  treatment  required  will  be 
such  as  is  calculated  to  restore  the  strength,  and  cor- 

reel    the  aberrations  of  the  judgment.    When  any  |  gas,  we  obtain  ait  absorption  of  500,  proceeding  from 
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false  association  of  ideas  occurs,  the  beat  mode  of  re- 
moving it  is,  by  keeping  up  a  continued  train  of  natural 
associated  impressions  of  superior  force,  which  may 
amuse  the  mind,  and  moderately  exercise,  without 
exhausting  it.  A  variety  of  literary  recreations  and 
diversions,  especially  in  the  open  air,  with  agreeable 
company,  will  be  therefore  advisable:  frequently 
changing  the  scene,  taking  them  to  watering  places, 
and  adopting  other  expedients,  to  prevent  them  from 
,Tilm£5?,';,mu.cn  unon  thoir  own  morbid  feelings. 
HYPOCHO'lNDRlUM.  (From  vno,  under,  and 
xovopos,  a  cartilage.)  That  part  of  the  body  which 
lies  under  the  cartilages  of  the  spurious  ribs. 

HYPO'CHYMA.  (From  viro,  and  vow,  to  pour  • 
because  the  ancients  thought  that  the  opacity  pro- 
ceeded from  something  running  under  the  crystalline 
humour.)     A  cataract. 

HYPOCI'STIS.  (From  two,  under,  and  *<rof,  the 
cistus.)  See  Asarum  hypocistis  and  Cytinus  hvpo- 
tistia. 

Hypocle'pticum.  (From  vno,  under,  and  K^enrto, 
to  steal.)  A  chemical  vessel  for  separating  liquors, 
particularly  the  essential  oil  of  any  vegetable  from  the 
water;  and  named  because  it  steals,  as  it  were,  the 
water  from  the  oil. 

Hvpocoblon.     (From   vno,  under,  and   /coiAoi»>  a 
cavity.)     The  cavity  under  the  lower  eyelid. 
Hyi-ocopho'sis.    A  trifling  degree  of  deafness. 
Hypocra'niijm.     (From  vno,  under,  and  Kpavtov,  the 
skull.)     A  kind  of  abscess,  so  called  beeause  seated 
under  the  cranium,  between  it  and  the  dura  mater. 

HYPOCRATERIFORM1S.  (From  vno,  xparrjp,  a 
cup,  goblet,  or  salver,  aud  forma,  likeness.)  Hypocrate- 
riform,  salver  shaped;  applied  to  leaves  so  shaped,  as 
those  of  the  Primula. 

IIvpouei'ris.  In  RufusEphesius,  it  is  the  extremity 
of  the  forepart  of  the  neck. 

Hypod'e'rmis.     (Prom  vno,  under,  and  Stopa,  the 
skin.)     1.  The  skin  over  the  clitoris,  which  covers  it 
like  a  prepuce. 
2.  The  clitoris. 

Hypo'dksis.  (From  vno,  under,  and  Sew  to  bind.) 
Hypodesmus.    An  underswathe,  or  bandage. 

II  STO'GAEiA.  (From  vno,  under,  and  ya\a,  milk; 
because  it  is  a  milk-like  effusion  under  the  cornea.)  A 
collection  of  white  humour,  like  milk,  in  the  chambers 
of  the  eye.  There  are  two  species  of  this  disease  ;  the 
one  takes  place,  it  is  said,  from  a  deposition  of  the  milk, 
as  is  sometimes  observed  in  women  who  suckle,  the 
other  from  a  depression  of  the  milky  cataract. 

HYPOGASTRIC.  (From  vno,  under,  and  ya^vPy 
the  stomach.)  Belonging  to  the  hypogastria.  See 
Hypogastrium. 

Hypogastric  arteries.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
hypogastrium.  See  Iliac  arteries. 
Hypogastric  region.  See  Hypogastrium. 
11  YPOGA'STRIUM.  (From  vno,  under,  and  ya^lp, 
the  stomach.)  Regio  hypogastrica.  The  region  of 
the  abdomen  that  reaches  "from  above  the  pubes  to 
within  three  fingers'  breadth  of  the  navel. 

in TOGASTROCE'LE.  (From  vnoya^owv,  the. 
hypogastrium,  and  (,17X17,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia,  in  the 
hypogastric  region. 

HYPOGLO  SSIS.  (From  vno,  under,  and  yXusaaa, 
tiie  tongue.)  The  under  part  of  the  tongue,  which 
adheres  to  the  jaw. 

HYPOGLO'SSUS.  (From  vno,  under,  and  yXuxroa, 
the  tougue")  A  nerve  which  goes  to  the  under  part  of 
the  tongue. 

IIYPOGLOTTIDE9.  (From  vno,  under,  and 
yXwrJa,  the  tongue.)  They  are  a  kind  of  lozenge  to 
ne  until  they  are  dissolved. 
HVPOGLU'TIS.  (From  vno,  under,  and  yXovros, 
the  nates. 1  It  is  the  fleshy  part  under  the  nates  to- 
wards the  thigh.  Some  say  it  is  the  flexure  of  the 
coxa, under  the  nates. 

Hypo'mia.  (From  tirro,  under,  and  oif.of,  shoulder.) 
In  Galen's  Exegesis,  it  is  the  part  subjacent  to  the 
shoulder. 

IIYl'ONITRIC  ACID.  See  Nitric  acid. 
HYI'O.NITROUS  ACID.  Pernitrous  acid.  "It 
appears  from  the  experiments  of  Gay  Lussac,  that 
there  ovists  an  acid,  formed  of  100  azote  and  150 
oxygen.  When  into  a  test  tube  filled  with  mercury 
we  pass  up  from  500  to  600  volumes  of  deutoxide  of 
azote,  a  little  alkaline  water,  and  100  parts  of  oxygen 
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tbe  condensation  of  the  100  parts  of  oxygen  with  400 
of  deutoxide  of  azote.  Now  these  400  parts  are  com- 
posed of  200  azote  and  200  oxygen ;  consequently,  the 
new  acid  is  composed  of  azote  and  oxygen,  in  the  ratio 
of  100  to  150,  as  wc  have  said  above.  It  is  the  same 
acid,  according  to  Gay  Lussac,  which  is  produced  on 
leaving  for  a  long  time  a  strong  solution  of  pi 
contact  with  deutoxide  of  azote.  At  the  end  of  tliree 
months  he  found  that  100  parts  of  deutoxide  of  azote 
were  reduced  to  25  of  protoxide  of  azote,  and  that 
crystals  of  hyponitrite  (pernitritc)  were  formed. 

Hyponitrous  acid  (called  pernitrous  by  the  French 
chemists)  cannot  be  insulated.  As  soon  as  we  lay 
hold,  by  an  acid,  of  the  potassa  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated, it  is  transformed  into  deutoxide  of  azote,  which 
is  disengaged,  and  into  nitrous  or  nitric  acid,  which 
remains  in  solution." 

Hypo'nomos.    (From  vtsovo/aos,  a  phagedenic  ulcer.) 
1.  A  subterraneous  place. 
2.  A  deep  phagedenic  ulcer. 

Hvpope  uium.  (From  vtto,  under,  and  ttov;,  the 
foot.)    A  cataplasm  for  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Hypo'phora.  (From  vro<peponat,  to  be  carried  or 
conveyed  underneath.)     A  deep  fistulous  ulcer. 

HYPOPHOSPHOROUS  ACID.  This  acid  was 
lately  discovered  by  Dulong.  Pour  water  on  the  phos- 
phuret  of  barytes,  and  wait  till  all  the  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  be  disengaged.  Add  cautiously  to  the 
filtered  liquid  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  till  the  barytes  be 
all  precipitated  in  the  state  of  sulphate.  The  superna- 
tant liquid  is  hypophosphorous  acid,  which  should  be 
passed  through  a  filter.  This  liquid  may  be  concen- 
trated by  evaporation,  till  it  become  viscid.  It  has  a 
very  sour  taste,  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  does  not 
crystallize.  It  is  probably  composed  of  2  prunes  of 
phosphorus  =  3  +  1  of  oxygen.  Dulong's  analysis  ap- 
proaches to  this  proportion.  He  assigns,  but  from 
rather  precarious  data,  100  phosphorus  to  37.44  oxy- 
gen. The  hypophosphites  have  the  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  being  all  soluble  in  water;  while  many  of  the 
phosphates  and  phosphites  are  insoluble. 

HYPOPHTHA'LMION'.  (From  vtto,  under,  and 
o#0aXjio$,  the  eye.)  The  part  under  the  eye  which  is 
subject  to  swell  in  a  cachexy,  or  dropsy. 

Hypo'physis.  (From  vtto,  under,  and  0uo>,  to  pro- 
duce.) A  disease  of  the  eyelids,  when  the  hairs  grow 
so  much  as  to  irritate  and  offend  the  pupil. 

HYPOPYUM.  (From  vtto,  under,  and  -rrvov,  pus; 
because  the  pus  is  under  the  cornea.)  Hypopion; 
Pyonis ;  Jlbsccssus  oculit  An  accumulation  of  a  glu- 
tinous yellow  fluid,  like  pus,  which  takes  place  in  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  fre- 
quently also  in  the  posterior  one,  in  consequence  of 
severe,  acute  ophthalmy,  particularly  the  internal  spe- 
cies. This  viscid  matter  of  the  hypopyum,  is  com- 
monly called  pus;  but  Scarpa  contends,  that  it  is  only 
coagulating  lymph.  The  symptoms  portending  an 
extravasation  of  coagulable  lymph  in  the  eye,  or  an 
hypopyum,  are  the  same  as  those  which  occur  in  the 
highest  stage  of  violent  acute  ophthalmy,  viz.  prodi- 
gious tumefaction  of  the  eyelids;  the  same  swelling 
and  redness  as  in  chemosis;  burning  heat  and  pain  in 
the  eye ;  pains  in  the  eyebrow,  and  nape  of  the  neck ; 
fever,  restlessness,  aversion  to  the  faintest  light,  and  a 
contracted  state  of  the  pupil. 

Hypori'nion.  (From  vtto,  under,  and  piv,  the  nose.) 
A  name  for  the  parts  of  the  upper  lip  below  the 
nostrils. 

Hyposa'rca.  (From  vtto,  under,  and  aaa\,  flesh.) 
Hyposarcidios.  A  collection  of  fluid  or  air  in  the  cel- 
lular membrane 

Hypospadi.e'os.  (From  vtto,  under,  and  anaa),  to 
draw.)    The  urethra  terminating  under  the  glans. 

Hypospathi's.mus.  (From  vro,  under,  and  OTradrj, 
a  spatula.)  The  name  of  an  operation  formerly  used 
in  surgery,  for  removing  defluxions  in  the  eyes.  It 
was  thus  named  from  the  instrument  with  which  it 
was  performed.  „ 

Hypospha'gma.  (From  vtto,  under,  and  cQafr, 
to  kill.)  Jlposphagma.  An  extravasation  of  blood 
in  the  tunica  adnata  of  the  eye,  from  external 
injury. 

Hyposple'nu.  (From  vtto,  under,  and  cnrXryv,  the 
spleen.)    A  tumour  under  the  spleen. 

Hyposta'phyle.      (From   vtto,  and   ya^vXr/,  the 
uvula.)    Relaxation  of  the  uvula. 
Hypo'stasis.    (From  v^is-vi)  to  subside.)    Asedi- 
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meut,  as  that  which  is  occasionally  let  down  from 

urine. 

HYPOSULPHUREOUS  ACID.  "  In  order  to  ob- 
i,l,  Herscbel  mixed  a  dilute 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  slrontites  with  ■ 
cess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and,  after  agitation, 
poured  the  mixture  on  three  tillers.  The  I'nst  was  re- 
ceived into  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  pots 

spelled  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  second  por- 
tion being  received  successively  into  nitrates  of  silver 
and  mercury,  precipitated  the  metals  copiously  in  the 
state  of  sulphurets,  but  produced  no  effect  on  solutions 
iron,  or  zinc.  The  third,  being  tasted,  was 
acid,  astringent,  and  bitter.  When  tiesli  filtered,  it 
was  clear ;  but  it  became  milky  on  standing,  deposit- 
ing sulphur,  and  colouring  sulphureous  acid.  A  mo- 
derate exposure  to  air,  or  a  gentle  heat,  caused  its  en- 
tire decomposition." 

IIYPOSULPIIURIC  ACID.  "Gay  Lussac  and 
Welt  her  have  recently  announced  the  discovery  of  a 
new  acid  combination  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  interme- 
diate between  sulphureous  and  sulphuric  acids,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  hyposiilpliunc 
acid.  It  is  obtained  by  passing  a  current  ot  sulphure- 
ous acid  gas  over  the  black  oxide  of  manganese.  A 
combination  takes  place;  the  excess  of  the  oxide  of 
manganese  is  separated  by-dissolving  the  hyposulphale 
of  manganese  in  water,  Caustic  barytes  precipitates 
the  manganese,  and  forms  with  the  new  acid  a  very 
soluble  salt,  which,  freed  from  excess  of  barytes  by  a 
current  of  carbonic  acid,  crystallizes  regularly,  like 
the  niliaie  or  muriate  of  barytes.  Hyposnlphate  of 
barytes  being  thus  obtained,  sulphuric  acid  is  cau- 
tiously added  to  the  solution,  which  throws  down  the 
barytes,  and  leaves  the  hyposulphuric  acid  in  the  wa- 
ter. This  acid  bears  considerable  concentration  under 
the  receiver  of  the  air-pump.  It  consists  of  five  parts 
of  oxygen  to  four  of  sulphur.  The  greater  number  of 
the  hyposulphates,  both  earthy  and  metallic,  are  solu- 
ble, and  crystallize ;  those  of  barytes  and  lime  are  un- 
alterable in  the  air. 

Hyposulphuric  acid  is  distinguished  by  the  following 
properties: — 

1st,  It  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  sulphurous  and 
sulphuric  acids. 

2</,  It  forms  soluble  salts  with  barytes,  slrontites, 
lime,  lead,  and  silver. 

3d,  The  hyposulphates  are  all  soluble. 

4/A,  They  yield  sulphurous  acid  when  their  solutions 
are  mixed  with  acids,  only  if  the. mixture  becomes  hot 
of  itself,  or  be  artificially  heated. 

5th,  They  disengage  a  great  deal  of  sulphurous  acid 
at  a  high  temperature,  and  are  converted  into  neutral 
sulphates." 

HYPO'THENAR.  (From  vtto,  under,  and  devap, 
the  palm  of  the  hand.)  1.  A  muscle  which  runs  on 
the  inside  of  the  hand. 

2.  That  part  of  the  hand  which  is  opposite  to  the 
palm. 

HYPOTHESIS.  An  opinion,  or  a  system  of  gene- 
ral rules,  founded  partly  on  fact  but  principally  on 
conjecture.  A  theory  explains  every  fact,  and  every 
circumstance  connected  with  it;  an  hypothesis  ex- 
plains only  a  certain  number,  leaving  some  unac- 
counted for,  and  others  in  oppositioh  to  it. 

IIYPO'THETON.  (From  vtto,  under,  and  Tidr/pi, 
to  put.)  A  suppository,  or  medicine  introduced  into 
the  rectum,  to  procure  stools. 

Hypo'xylon.  (From  vtto,  and  $uXov,  wood.  A  spe- 
cies of  clavaria,  which  grows  under  old  wood. 

Hypozo'ma.  (From  vtto  and  luvvvfu,  to  bind 
round.)    The  diaphragm. 

Hypsiolo'ssus.  (From  viptiociics,  the  hyoid  bone, 
and  yXwo-ffa,  the  tongue.)  A  muscle  named  from  its 
origin  in  the  os  hyoides,  and  its  insertion  in  the 
tongue 

HYPSILOI'DES.    1.  The  Os  hyoides. 

2.  The  hyoglossus  muscle. 

Hyptia'smos.  (From  vrfiafr,  to  lie  with  the  face 
upwards.)  A  supine  decubiture,  or  a  nausea,  with  in- 
clination to  vomit. 

Hypu'lus.  (From  vtto,  under,  and  ouXr/,  a  cicatrix.) 
An  ulcer  under  a  cicatrix 

HYSSOP.     See  Hyssopus. 
I      Hyssop  hedge.    See  Oratiola. 

Hyssopites.  (From  voowttos,  byseop.)  Wineim- 
1  pregnated  with  hyssop. 
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HVSSO'PUS.  {'Xaouiros;  from  Mob,  Hebrew.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linneean  sys- 
tem. Class,  Didynamia;  Order,  Gymnospermia. 
Hyssop. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  common  hys- 
sop.    See  Hyssopus  officinalis. 

Hyssopus  capitata.    Wild  thyme. 

Hyssopus  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  hyssop.  Hyssopus — spicis  secundis,  fo- 
liis  lanceolatit  of  Linnasus.  This  exotic  plant  is  es- 
teemed as  an  aromatic  and  stimulant,  but  is  chiefly 
employed  as  a  pectoral,  and  has  long  been  thought  use- 
ful in  humoral  asthmas,  coughs,  and  catarrhal  affec- 
tions; for  this  purpose,  an  infusion  of  the  leaves, 
sweetened  with  honey,  or  sugar,  is  recommended  to 
be  drank  as  ua. 

HY'STERA.  (From  uj-epoc,  behind :  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  placed  behind  the  other  parts.)  The  womb. 
See  Uterus. 

HYSTERA'LGIA.  (From  v^cpa,  the  womb,  and 
aXyos,  pain.)     A  pain  in  the  womb. 

HYSTE'RIA.  (From  us-tpa,  the  womb,  from  which 
the  disease  was  supposed  to  arise.)  Passio  hysterica. 
Hysterics.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  disease  in  the  class 
Neuroses,  and  order  Spasmi.    There  are  four  species : 

1.  Hysteria  cldorotica,  frdm  a  retention  of  the 
menses. 

2.  Hysteria  <i  leucorrkaa,  from  a  fluor  albus. 

3.  Hysteria  <i  menorrhagia,  from  an  immoderate 
flow  of  the  menses. 

4.  Hysteria  libidinosa,  from  sensual  desires. 

The  complaint  appears  under  such  various  shapes, 
imitates  so  many  other  diseases,  and  is  attended  with 
such  a  variety  of  symptoms,  which  denote  the  animal 
and  vital  functions  to  be  considerably  disordered,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  give  a  just  character  or  definition  Of  it ; 
and  it  is  only  by  taking  an  assemblage  of  all  its  appear- 
ances, that  we  can  convey  a  proper  idea  of  it  to  others. 
The  disease  attacks  in  paroxysms,  or  Jits.  These  are 
sometimes  preceded  by  dejection  of  spirits,  anxiety  of 
mind,  effusion  of  tears,  difficulty  of  breathing,  sickness 
at  the  stomach,  and  palpitations  at  the  heart ;  but  it 
more  usually  happens,  that  a  pain  is  felt  on  the  left 
side,  about  the  flexure  of  the  colon,  with  a  sense  of 
distention  advancing  upwards,  till  it  gets  into  the  sto- 
mach, and  removing  from  thence  into  the  throat,  it  oc- 
casions, by  its  pressure,  a  sensation  as  if  a  ball  was 
lodged  there,  which  by  authors  has  been  called  globus 
hystericus.  The  disease  having  arrived  at  this  height, 
the  patient  appears  to  be  threatened  with  suffocation, 
becomes  faint,  and  is  affected  with  stupor  and  insea- 
sibility  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  trunk  of  the  body 
is  turned  to  and  fro,  the  limbs  are  variously  agitated  ; 
wild  and  'irregular  actions  take  place  in  alternate  fits 
of  laughter,  crying,  and  screaming :  incoherent  ex- 
pressions are  uttered,  a  temporary  delirium  prevails, 
and  a  frothy  saliva  is  discharged  from  the  mouth.  The 
spasms  at  length  abating,  a  quantity  of  wind  is  evacu- 
ated upwards,  with  frequent  sighing  and  sobbing,  and 
the  woman  recovers  the  exercise  of  sense  and  motion 
without  any  recollection  of  what  has  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  fit ;  feeling,  however,  a  severe  pain  in  her 
head,  and  a  soreness  over  her  whole  body.  In  some 
cases,  there  is  little  or  no  convulsive  motion,  and  the 
person  lies  seemingly  in  a  state  of  profound  Bleep,  with- 
out either  sense  or  motion.  Hiccup  isasyinptom  which 
likewise  attends,  in  some  instances,  on  hysteria  ;  and 
now  and  then  it  happens,  that  a  fit  of  hysteria  consists 
of  this  alone.  In  some  cases,  of  this  nature,  it  has  been 
known  to  continue  for  two  or  three  days,  during  which 
it  frequently  seems  as  if  it  would  suffocate  the  patient, 
and  proceeds,  gradually  weakening  her,  till  it  either 
goes  off  or  else  occasions  death  by  suffocation :  but 
this  last  is  extremely  rare.  Besides  hiccup,  other 
slight  spasmodic  affections  sometimes  wholly  form  a 
fit  of  hysteria,  which  perhaps  continue  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  either  go  off  of  themselves,  or  are  re- 
moved by  the  aid  of  medicine.  In  some  cases  the  pa- 
tient is  attacked  With  violent  pain  ill  the  back,  which 
extend  from  the  spine  to  the  sternum,  and  at  length 
become  fixed  upon  the  region  of  the  stomach,  being 
evidently  of  a  spasmodic  nature,  and  often  prevailing 
in  so  hig'h  a  degree  as  to  cause  clammy  sweats,  a  pale 
cadaverous  look,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  a 
pulse  hardly  perceptible. 

Hysteric  affections  occur  more  frequently  in  a  single 
Btate  of  life  than  in  the  married  ;  and  usually  between 
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the  age  of  puberty  and  that  of  thirty-five  years  ,  and 
they  make  their  attack  oftener  about  the  period  of 
menstruation  than  at  any  other. 

They  are  readily  excited  in  those  who  are  subject  to 
them,  by  passions  of  the  mind,  and  by  every  consider- 
able emotion,  especially  when  brought  on  by  surprise; 
hence,  sudden  joy,  grief,  fear,  &x.  are  very  apt  to  occa- 
sion them.  They  have  also  been  known  to  arise  from 
imitation  and  sympathy. 

Women  of  a  delicate  habit,  and  whose  nervous  sys- 
tem is  extremely  sensible,  are  those  who  are  most  sub- 
ject to  hysteric  affections;  and  the  habit  which  predis- 
poses to  their  attacks,  is  acquired  by  inactivity  and  a 
sedentary  life,  grief,  anxiety  of  mind,  a  suppression  or 
obstruction  of  the  menstrual  flux,  excessive  evacua- 
tions, and  a  constant  use  of  a  low  diet,  or  of  crude  un- 
wholesome food. 

Hysteria  differs  from  hypochondriasis  in  the  follow- 
ing particulars,  and,  by  paying  attention  to  them,  may 
always  readily  be  distinguished  from  it :— Hysteria  at- 
tacks the  sanguine  and  plethoric ;  comes  on  soon  after 
the  age  of  puberty  ;  makes  its  onset  suddenly  and  vi- 
olently, so  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  all  sense  and 
voluntary  motion  :  is  accompanied  with  the  sensation 
of  a  ball  rising  upwards  in  the  throat,  so  as  to  threaten 
suffocation ;  is  attended  usually  with  much  spasmodic 
affection ;  is  more  apt  to  terminate  in  epilepsy  than  in 
any  other  disease ;  and,  on  dissection,  its  morbid  ap- 
pearances are  confined  principally  to  the  uterus  and 
ovaria. 

The  reverse  happens  in  hypochondriasis.  It  attacks 
the  melancholic;  seldom  occurs  till  after  the  age  of 
thirty- five;  comes  on  gradually;  is  a  tedious  disease, 
and  difficult  to  cure  ;  exerts  its  pernicious  effects  on  the 
membraneous  canal  of  the  intestines,  as  well  by  spasms 
as  wind;  is  more  apt  to  terminate  in  melancholy,  or  a 
low  fever,  than  in  any  other  disease;  and,  on  dissec- 
tion, exhibits  its  morbid  effects  principally  on  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  pancreas,  which  are  often  found  in  a  dis- 
eased state. 

Another  very  material  difference  might  be  pointed 
out  between  these  two  diseases,  which  is,  that  hysteria 
is  much  relieved  by  advancing  in  age,  whereas  hypo- 
chondriasis usually  becomes  aggravated. 

The  two  diseases  have  often  been  confounded  to- 
gether; but,  from  considering  the  foregoing  circum- 
stances, it  appears  that  a  proper  line  of  distinction 
should  be  drawn  between  them. 

The  hysteric  passion  likewise  differs  from  a  syncope, 
as  in  this  there  is  an  entire  cessation  of  the  pulse,  aeon 
traded  face,  and  a  ghastly  countenance;  whereas,  in 
the  uterine  disorder,  there  is:  often  something  of  a  co- 
lour, and  the  face  is  more  expanded  ;  there  is  likewise 
a  pulse,  though  languid;  and  this  state  may  continue 
some  days,  which  never  happens  in  a  syncope. 

It  also  differs  from  apoplexy,  in  which  the  abolition 
of  sense  and  voluntary  motion  is  attended  with  a  sort 
of  snoring,  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  quick 
pulse ;  which  do  not  take  place  in  hysteria. 

It  differs  from  epilepsy,  in  that  this  is  supposed  to 
arise  in  consequence  of  a  distention  of  the  vessels  of 
the  brain:  whereas,  in  hysteria,  the  spasmodic  and 
convulsive  motions  arise  from  a  turgescence  of  blood 
in  the  uterus,  or  in  other  parts,  of  the  genital  system. 

However  dreadful  and  alarming  any  hysteric  fit  may 
appear,  still  it  is  seldom  accompanied  with  danger,  and 
the  disease  never  terminates  fatally,  unless  it  changes 
into  epilepsy,  or  that  the  patient  is  in  a  very  weak  re- 
duced state. 

The  indications  in  this  disease  are,  1.  To  lessen  the 
violence  of  the  fits.  2.  To  prevent  their  return  by  ob- 
viating the  several  causes.  Where  the  attack  is  slight, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  leave  it  in  a  great  measure  to 
have  its  course.  But  where  the  paroxysm  is  severe, 
and  the  disease  of  no  long  standing,  occurring  in  a  , 
young  plethoric  female,  as  is  most  frequent,  and  espe- 
cially from  suppression  of  the  menses,  a  liberal  ab- 
straction of  blood  should  be  made,  and  will  olten  afford 
speedy  relief.  If  this  step  do  not  appear  advisable,  and 
the  disorder  be  rather  connected  with  the  state  of  the 
prime  via-,  an  emetic  may  check  its  progress,  if  the 
patient  can  be  got  to  swallow  during  a  remission  of  tile 
convulsions.  At  other  times  the  application  of  cold 
water  to  the  skin  more  or  less  extensively ;  strong  and 
disagreeable  odours,  as  hartshorn,  burnt  feathers,  &.c. ; 
rubbing  the  temples  with  eether ;  antispasmodics,  par- 
ticularly opium,  by  the  mouth  o.r.in  glyster:  the  pecb> 
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luvium,  &c.  may  be  resorted  to  according  to  the  state 
of  the  patient.  During  the  intervals,  we  must  endea- 
vour to  remove  any  observable  predisposition  •  in  the 
plethoric,  by  a  spare  diet,  exercise,  and  Occasional  pur 
gatiyes;  in  those  who  are  weakly,  and  rath.,,  deficlenl 
in  blood,  by  proper  nourishment,  wnh  chalybeates  01 
other  tonic  medicines.  The  state  of  the  uterine  fu'nc 
Hon must  be  particularly  attended  to,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  prima;  vhe;  those  cathartics  are  to  be  preferred 
which  are  not  apt  to  occasion  flatulence,  noi ■  particu- 
larly irritate  the  rectum,  unless  where  the  menses  an 
interrupted,  when  the  aloelic  preparations  may  clam, 
a  preference;  and  the  perspiration  should  be  main- 
tained by  warm  clothing,  particularly  (o  the  fret,  with 
the  prudent  use  of  the  cold  bath.  The  mind  ought  also 
to  be  occupied  by  agreeable  and  useful  pursuits,  and 
regular  hours  will  tend  materially  to  the  restoration  of 
the  general  health. 

Hystkria'lges.  (From  us-tpa,  the  womb,  and  a\- 
yos,  pain.)  1.  An  epithet  for  atiy  thing  that  excites 
pain  in  the  uterus. 

2.  Hippocrates  applies  this  word  to  vinegar. 

3.  The  pains  which  resemble  labour-pains,  generally 
called  false  pains. 

HYSTERl'TIS.  (From  v?cpa,  the  womb.)  Me- 
tritis. Inflammation  of  the  womb.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  pyrexia,  and  order  Phlegmasia,  of  Cullen  ; 
characterized  by  fever,  heat,  tension,  tumour,  and 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  womb;  pain  in  the  os  uteri, 
when  touched,  and  vomiting. 

In  natural  labours,  as  well  as  those  of  a  laborious 
sort,  manv  causes  of  injury  to  the  uterus,  and  the  peri- 
tonceum  which  covers  it,  will  be  applied.  The  long 
continued  action  of  the  uterus  on  the  body  of  the 
child,  and  the  great  pressure  made  by  its  head  on  the 
soft  parts,  will  further  add  to  the  chance  Df  injury. 
Besides  these,  an  improper  application  of  instruments, 
or  an  ofheiousness  of  the  midwife  in  hurrying  the 
labour,  may  have  contributed  to  the  violence.  To 
these  causes  may  be  added  exposure  to  cold,  by  taking 
the  woman  too  early  out  of  bed  alter  delivery,  and 
thereby  throwing  Uie  circulating  fluids  upon  the  inter- 
Dai  parts,  putting  a  stop  to  the  secretion  of  milk,  or 
occasioning  a  suppression  of  the  lochia. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  sometimes  per- 
fectly distiuct,  but  is  more  frequently  communicated  to 
the  peritonaeum,  Fallopian  tubes,  and  ovaria;  and 
having  once  begun,  the  natural  functions  of  the  organ 
become  much  disturbed,  which  greatly  adds  to  the 
disease.  It  is  oftetier  met  with  in  women  of  a  robust 
and  plethoric  habit  than  in  those  of  lax  fibres  and  a  de- 
licate constitution,  particularly  where  they  have  in- 
dulged freely  in  food  of  a  heating  nature,  and  in  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors.  It  never  prevails  as  an  epi- 
demic, like  puerperal  fever,  for  which  it  has  probably 
often  been  mistaken  ;  and  to  this  we  may,  with  some 
reason,  ascribe  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  treatment 
which  has  taken  place  among  physicians. 

An  inflammation  of  the  uterus  shows  itself  usually 
about  the  second  or  third  day  after  delivery,  with  a 
painful  sensation  at  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  which 
gradually  increases  in  violence,  without  any  kind  of 
intermission.  On  examining  externally,  the  uterus 
appears  much  increased  in  size,  is  hard  to  the  feel,  and 
on  making  a  pressure  upon  it,  the  patient  experiences 
great  soreness  and  pain.  Soon  afterward  there  ensues 
an  increase  in  heat  over  the  whole  of  the  body,  with 
pains  in  the  head  and  back,  extending  into  the  groins, 
rigors,  considerable  thirst,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  The 
tongue  is  white  and  dry,  the  secretion  of  milk  is  usually 
much  interrupted,  the  lochia  are  greatly  diminished, 
the  urine  is  high-coloured  and  scanty ;  the  body  is  cos- 
tive, and  the  pulse  hard,  full,  and  frequent. 
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These  are  the  symptoms  which  usually  present  them- 
-tUes  when  the  inflammation  does  not  run  very  high, 
and  in  perfectly  distinct;  but  when  it  is  so  extensive 
as  to  affect  the  peritoneum,  those  of  irritation  succeed, 
and  soon  destroy  the  patient 

I  urine  inflammation  is  always  attended  with  much 
■  anger,  parliculaily  where  the  symptoms  rt 
audi  he  proper  means  for  removing  them  have  not  been 
timely  adopted.     In  such  crises,  it  may  terminate  in 
r  uppuration,  scirrhus,  or  gangrene. 

frequent  rigors,  succeeded  by  flushings  of  the  face, 
.iii.l  weakness  of  thepul.se,  great  depression 
i  'I  strength,  delirium,  and  the  BUdd(  n  cessation  of  pain 
and  soreness  in  the  region  of  the  abdomen,  denote  o 
fatal  termination.  On  the  contrary,  the  ensuing  of  a 
gentle  diarrhcea,  the  lochial  discharge  returning  in  due 
quantity  and  quality,  the  secretion  of  milk  recom- 
mencing, and  the  uterus  becoming  gradually  softer 
and  less  tender  to  the  touch,  with  an  abatement  of 
heat  and  thirst,  prognosticate  a  favourable  issue. 

When  shiverings  attack  the  patient,  after  several 
days'  continuance  of  the  symptoms,  but  litlle  relief 
can  be  afforded  by  medicine,  the  event  being  generally 
fatal.  In  this  case,  the  woman  emaciates  and 
Strength)  becomes  hectic,  and  sinks  under  colliquative 
sweating,  or  purging. 

pening  the  bodies  of  women  who  have  died 
of  this  disease,  and  where  it  existed  in  a  simple  state, 
little  or  no extravasated  fluid  is  usually  to  be  met  with 
.  y  of  the  abdomen.  In  some  instances,  the 
pericorneal  surfaces  have  been  discovered  tree  from  the 
disease;  while  in  others,  that  portion  which  covers 
and  posterior  part  of  the  bladder,  has  been 
found  partially  inflamed.  The  inflammation  has  been 
observed,  in  some  cases,  to  extend  to  the  ovaria  and 
Fallopian  tubes,  which,  when  cut  open,  arc  oflen 
loaded  with  blood.  The  uterus  itself  usually  ap- 
pears of  a  t'niu  substance,  but  is  larger  than  in  its 
natural  stale,  and,  when  cut  into,  a  quantity  of  pus 
is  often  found.  Gangrene  is  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be 
met  with. 

HYSTEROCEfLE.  (From  vfepa,  the  womb,  and 
Krj\ri,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  of  the  womb.  This  is 
iied  by  violent  muscular  efforts,  by  blows  on  the 
abdomen  at  the  lime  of  gestation,  and  also  by  wounds 
and  abscesses  of  the  abdomen  which  permit  the  uterus 
to  dilate  the  pari.     Ituyscii  relates  thi  iman, 

who,  becoming  pregnant  after  an  ulcer  had  been  healed 
in  the   lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  tumid   uterus 

tided  into  a  dilated  sac  of  the  peritoneum  in  that 

weakened  part,  till  it  hung,  with  the  included  feetus,  at 
her  knees.  Yet  when  her  full  lime  was  come,  the 
tnidv.  ife  reduced  this  wonderful  hernia,  and,  in  a  natu- 
ral way,  she  was  safely  delivered  of  a  Bon. 

Hv'stkrqm.  (From  v^cpo;,  afterward;  so  named 
because  it  comes  immediately  after  the  foetus.)     The 

II  YSTEROPHY'SA.  (From  uj-tpa,  the  womb,  and 
(,'iuca,  flatus.)  A  swelling,  or  distention  of  the  womb, 
from  a  collection  of  air  in  its  cavity. 

HVSTEliOTOMY.  (Hystcrotomia;  from  vftpa, 
the  womb,  and  rtuvu,  to  cut.)  Sec  Casarian  ope- 
ration. 

Hysterotomatoci.v.     Sec  Casarian  operation. 

HYSTEROFTO'SIS.  (From  vTcoa,  the  womb,  and 
■zitttw.  to  fall.)     A  bearing  down  of  the  womb. 

HYSTHICTASIS.  (From  v^-pil,  a  hedge-hog,  or 
porcupine.)  A  disease  of  the  hairs,  in  which  they 
stand  erect,  like  porcupine  quills.  An  account  of  this 
ase  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, No.  424. 

Hv'sTRieis  lapis.     See  Bezoar  hyslricis. 

HYSTRI  T1S     See  Hysteritis. 
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JATRALETPTES.  (From  tarpon,  a  physician,  and 
•" ■  aAeKfii!),  to  anoint.)  One  who  undertakes  to  cure 
distempers  by  external  unction  and  friction:  Galen 
makes  mention  of  such  in  his  time,  particularly  one 
Diotas;  and  Pliny  informs  us,  that  this  practice  was 
first  introduced  by  Prodicus  of  Selymbria,  who  was  a 
disciple  of  .rEsculapius. 

lATROCHY'MICUS.  (From  tarpos,  a  physician, 
and  xf^ia,  chemistry.)  Chymiater.  A  chemical  phy- 
sician, who  cures  by  means  of  chemical  medicines. 

IATROU'PTICE.  (From  larpos,  a  physician,  and 
a\ct(pu,  to  anoint.)  The  method  of  curing  diseases  by 
unction  and  friction. 

LYTROPHY'SICUS.  (From  tarpoc,  physician,  and 
^wxis,  nature.)  An  epithet  bestowed  on  some  writ- 
ings which  treat  of  physical  subjects  with  relation  to 
medicine. 

IBE'RIS.  (So  named  from  Iberia,  the  place  of  its 
natural  growth.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnrean  system.  Class,  Tetradynamia ;  Order, 
SUiculosa. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Sciatica  cresses. 
See  Lepidium  iberis. 

Ibira'ce.     See  Guaiacum. 

IBIS.  I/3(j.  A  bird  much  like  our  kingfisher, 
taken  notice  of  by  the  Egyptians,  because,  when  it  was 
sick,  it  used  to  inject  with  its  long  lull  the  water  of  the 
Nile  into  its  fundament,  whence  Langius,  lib.  ii.  ep.  ii. 
says  they  learned  the  use  of  clysters. 

IBl'SCUS.  (From  ipic,  the  stork,  who  was  said 
to  chew  it  and  inject  it  as  a  clyster.)    Marshmallow. 

Ibi'xuma.  (From  iSiokos,  the  mallow,  and  ifoj, 
glue:  so  named  from  its  having  a  glutinous  leaf,  like 
tin.'  mallow.)  Saponaria  arbor.  The  soap  tree,  pro- 
bably tiie  Sapindus  saponaria  of  LinneUB. 

ICE.     Glacies.     Water  made  solid  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cold.    It  is  frequently  applied  by  sing* 
resolve  external  inflammatory  diseases,  to  stop  hamior- 
rhagts,  and  constringe  relaxed  parts. 
d  .-.par.    A  calcareous  spur. 

1  CHOR.  (Ix^P-)  A  thin,  aqueous,  and  acrid  dis- 
charge. 

I'CTH  YA.  Ux9va,  a  fish-hook ;  from  iX8vS,  a  fish.) 
1.  The  skin  of  the  Sguatina,  or  monklish. 

2.  The  name  of  an  instrument  like  a  fish-hook,  for 
extracting  the  fcetus. 

[CHTHYASIS.     See  Ichthyosis. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA.  (From  ,xdvi,  a  fish,  and 
KoXXa,  glue.)  Colla  piscium.  Isinglass.  Fish  glue. 
This  substance  is  almost  wholly  gelatin  ;  100  grains  of 
good  dry  isinglass  containing  rather  more  than  98  of 
matter  soluble  in  water. 

Isinglass  is  made  from  certain  fish  found  in  the 
Danube,  and  the  rivers  of  Muscovy.  Willoiighby  and 
others  inform  us,  that  it  is  made  of  the  sound  of  the 
Beluga;  and  Neumann,  that  it  is  made  of  the  Huso 
Cermanoruui,  and  other  fish,  which  he  has  frequently 
seen  sold  in  the  public  markets  of  Vienna.  Jackson 
irks,  that  the  sounds  of  cod,  properly  prepared, 
allbrd  this  substance;  and  that  the  lakes  of  America 
abound  with  fish  from  which  the  very  finest  sort  may 
be  obtained. 

Isinglass  receives  its  different  shapes  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  parti- 
cularly ihe  sounds,  are  taken  from  the  fish  while  sweet 
and  fresh,  slit  open,  washed  from  their  slimy  sordes, 
divested  of  a  very  thin  membrane  which  envelopes 
the  sound,  and  then  exposed  to  stiffen  a  little  in  the 
In  this  stat'',  they  are  formed  into  rolls  about  the 
thickness  of  a  finger,  and  in  length  accofding  to  the 
intended  size  of  the  staple:  a  thin  membrane  is  gene- 
rally selected  for  the  centre  of  the  roll,  round  which 
the  rest  are  folded  alternately,  and  about  half  an  inch 
of  each  extremity  of  the  roll  is  turned  inwards. 

Isinglass  is  best  made  in  the  summer,  as  frost  gives  it 
a  disagreeable  colour,  deprives  it  of  weight,  and  im- 
pairs its  gelatinous  principles. 

Isinglass  boiled  in  milk  forms  a  mild  nutritious  jelly, 
and  is  thus  sometimes  employed  medicinally.  This, 
when  flavoured  by  the  art  of  the  cook,  is  the  bUnc- 
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manger  of  our  tables  A  solution  of  isinglass  in  water, 
with  a  very  small  proportion  of  some  balsam,  spread 
on  black  silk,  is  the  court-plaster  of  the  shops 

[That  variety  of  the  codfish  called  the  Hake,  and 
known  to  naturalists  as  the  Gadus  Jlerluccius,  has  a 
very  large  sound  or  swimming  bladder,  which  affords 
ichthyocolla  in  abundance.  In  1824,  a  quantity  was 
presented  to  the  .Yew-York  Lyceum  of  Natmal  His- 
tory for  their  inspection,  and  a  committee  of  that 
learned  body  made  the  following  report  on  the  sub- 
ject: 

"The  Isinglass,  or  Ichthyocolla,  made  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hall,  at  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  which  was  presented 
by  him,  for  examination,  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  Ly 
ceum,  has  been  submitted  to  several  experiments"  by  the 
committee.  It  proved  more  pure  than  the  Russian 
with  which  it  was  compared,  possesses 
greater  solubility,  and  exhibits  more  tenacity;  and  its 
solution  resists  longer  the  process  of  putrefaction ;  bat 
it  retains  to  a  peculiar  degree  the  unpleasant  flavour 
peculiar  to  fish. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  induces  the  committee 
to  recommend  the  article  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
our  domestic  manufactures.  It  is  found  excellent  in 
clarifying  liquors,  and  merits  the  particular  attention 
of  brewers  ;  it  is  valuable  in  preparing  leather,  render- 
ing it  soft  and  pliable,  and  deserves  to  be  employed  in 
.inufactories  for  glazing,  and  starching  gene- 
rally. In  its  present  state,  however,  it  would  not  be 
agreeable  as  an  article  in  the  preparation  of  food;  it 
might  he,  it'  deprived  of  the  fishy  smell. 

The  form  of  the  ichthyocolla  from  the  Isle  of 
Shoals,  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture. The  peculiar  shape  of  the  isinglass  from  the 
Muscovy  rivers  was  probably  adopted  to  conceal  and 
disguise  the  real  substance,  and  to  preserve  the  mono- 
poly; but  now,  as  the  subterfuge  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary, it  is  acknowledged  to  answer  every  purpose  more 
effectually  in  its  native  state.  In  the  rolled  or  curled 
form,  it  is  more  apt  to  retain  oily  particles  and  exuvia 
of  insects  between  the  membranes,  that  frequently  con- 
taminate the  liquor  for  whose  clarification  it  is  em- 
ployed. The  sounds  of  the  Cod  (gadus  morhua)  and 
Ling  (gadus  molva)  have  long  been  used  by  Newfound- 
land and  Iceland  fishermen,  and  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  genus  Accipenser;  the  Huso 
(or  Beluga)  which  family  has  always  supplied  Muscovy 
(to  which  country  we  are  originally  indebted  for  it) 
with  this  article  of  commerce.  Mr.  Hall,  alone,  as  far 
as  we  know,  employs  the  Hake  (gadus  merluccius) 
and  he  offers  his  isinglass  at  $4,000  a  ton,  nearly  one 
quarter  less  than  we  pay  for  the  foreign,  of  which  100 
tons  are  every  year  imported.  If  the  manufacture 
succeeds,  of  which  {with  capital  and  zeal)  ~we  little 
doubt,  it  will  save  yearly  from  80  to  $100,000  to  our 
citizens  ;  at  the  same  time  it  opens  to  them  a  field  of  en- 
terprise which  will  yield  annually  from  4 to $5,000,  and 
which  must  increase  with  the  growth  of  our  country. 

In  concluding,  we  may  remark,  that  Mr.  Hall  em- 
ploys the  mode  described  in  the  63d  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  but 
without  previously  salting  the  sounds. 

J.  VAN  RENSSELAER. 
J.  E.  DE  KAY. 
SAMUEL  AKERLY. 

ft^f"  Mr.  Hall  observes  that  the  unpleasant  smell  of 
the  isinglalscan  be  entirely  extracted  by  three  weeks' 
exposure  to  the  night-air,  after  finished." — From  the 
Statesman,  .Ian   9th,  1824.] 

ICHTHYOPHTHAL'MlTE.  Fish  eyestone.  See 
Apophyllite. 

K'llTllYO'SIS.  (From  iX6va,  the  scale  of  a  fish; 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  scales  to  those  of  a  fish.) 
Ichthyosis.  A  genus  of  diseases  of  the  second  order 
of  Dr.  VVillan's  disease  of  the  skin.  The  character- 
istic of  ichthyosis  is  a  permanently  harsh,  dry,  scaly, 
and  in  some  cases,  almost  horny  texture  of  the  integu- 
ments of  the  body,  unconnected  with  internal  disorder. 
Psoriasis  and  Lepra  differ  from  this  affection,  in  being 
but  partially  diffused,  and  in  having  deciduous  scales. 
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The  arrangement  and  distribution  of  (he  scales  in  ich- 
thyosis are  peculiar.  Above  and  below  the  olecranon 
on  the  arm,  says  Dr.  Willan,  and  in  a  similar  situation 
with  respect  to  the  patella  on  the  thigh  and  leg,  tbey 
are  small,  rounded,  prominent,  or  papillary,  and  of  a 
black  colour;  some  of  the  scaly  papilla  have  a  short, 
narrow  neck,  and  broad  irregular  tops.  On  some  pari 
of  the  extremities,  and  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  the 
scales  are  flat  and  large,  often  placed  like  tiling,"  or  in 
the  same  order  as  scales  on  the  back  of  a  fish  ;  "but,  in 
a  few  cases,  they  have  appeared  separate,  being  inter- 
sected by  whitish  furrows.  There  is  usually  in  this 
complaint  a  dryness  and  roughness  of  the  soles  of  the 
feet;  sometimes  a  thickened  and  brittle  state  of  the 
ekin  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  with  large  painful 
fissures,  and  on  the  face  an  appearance  of  the  scurf 
rather  than  of  scales.  The  inner  part  of  the  wrist, 
the  hams,  the  inside  of  the  elbow,  the  furrow  along 
the  spine,  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  are 
perhaps  the  only  portions  of  the  skin  always  exempt 
from  the  scaliness.  Patients  affected  with  "ichthyosis 
are  occasionally  much  harassed  with  inflamed  "pus- 
tules, or  with  large  painful  biles  on  different  parts  of 
the  body;  it  is  also  remarkable,  that  they  never  seem 
to  have  the  least  perspiration  or  moisture  of  the  skin. 
This  disease  did  not,  in  any  case,  appear  to  Dr.  Willan 
to  have  been  transmitted  hereditarily;  nor  was  moic 
than  one  child  from  the  same  parents  affected  with  it. 
Dr.  Willan  never  met  with  an  instance  of  the  horny 
rigidity  of  the  integuments,  Ichthyosis  cumea,  im- 
peding the  motion  of  the  muscles  or  joints.  It  is,  how- 
ever, mentioned  by  authors  as  affecting  the  lips,  pre- 
puce, toes,  fingers,  &x.  and  sometimes  as  extending 
over  nearly  the  whole  body. 

ICOSA'NDRIA.  (From  tuoai,  twenty,  and  avrjp, 
a  man,  or  husband.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants 
in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnams,  consisting  of  tITose 
which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers  furnished  with 
twenty  or  more  stamina  that  are  inserted  into  the  inner 
side  of  the  calyx,  or  petals,  or  both.  By  this  last  cir- 
cuirtstance  is  this  class  distinguished  from  Polyandria. 

ICTERI'TIA.  (From  icterus,  the  jaundice.)  1. 
An  eruption  of  yellowish  spots. 

2.  A  yellow  discoloration  of  the  skin. 

I'CTERUS.  (Named  from  its  likeness  to  the  plu- 
mage of  the  golden  thrush,  of  which  Pliny  relates,  that 
if  a  jaundiced  person  looks  on  one,  the  bird  dies,  and 
the  patient  recovers.)  Morbus  arcuatus,  or  arquatus  ; 
Auriga;  Morbus  regius ;  Morbus  leseoli.  The  jaun- 
dice. A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Cachexia:,  and 
order  Impeligines,  of  Cullen ;  characterized  by  yel- 
lowness of  the  skin  and  eyes;  faxes  white,  and  urine 
of  a  high  colour.    There  are  six  species  : — 

1.  Icterus  calculosus,  acute  pain  in  the  epigastric 
region,  increasing  after  eating :   gall-stones  pass  by 

BtOOl. 

2.  Icterus  spasmodicus,  without  pain,  after  spasmo- 
dic diseases  and  passions  of  the  mind. 

3.  Icterus  mucosus,  without  either  pain,  gall-stones, 
or  spasm,  and  relieved  by  the  discharge  of  tough 
phlegm  by  stool. 

4.  Icterus  hepaticus,  from  an  induration  in  the  liver. 

5.  Icterus  gravidarum,  from  pregnancy,  and  disap 
pearing  after  delivery. 

6.  Icterus  infantum,  of  infants. 

It  takes  place  most  usually  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
terrupted excretion  of  bile,  from  an  obstruction  in  the 
ductus  communis  choledochus,  which  occasions  its  ab- 
sorption into  the  blood-vessels.  In  some  cases  it  may, 
however,  be  owing  to  a  redundant  secretion  of  the 
bile.  The  causes  producing  the  first  species  are,  the 
presence  of  biliary  calculi  in  the  gall-bladder  and  its- 
ducts;  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  ducts  themselves; 
and,  lastly,  the  pressure  made  by  tumours  in  adjacent 
parts-  hence  jaundice  is  often  an  attendant  symptom 
on  a  scirrhosity  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  &c,  and  on 
pregnancy. 

Chronic  bilious  affections  are  frequently  brought  on 
by  drinking  freely,  but  more  particularly  by  spirituous 
liquors:  hence  they  are  often  to  be  observed  in  the 
debauchee  and  the  drinker  of  drams,  f  hey  are  like- 
wise frequently  met  with  in  those  who  lead  a  seden- 
tary life;  and  who  indulge  much  in  anxious  thoughts. 

A  slight  degree  of  jaundice  often  proceeds  from  the 
redundant  secretion  of  bile;    and  a  bilious  habit  is 
therefore  constitutional  to  some  people,  particularly  to 
those  who  reside  long  in  a  warm  climate. 
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By  attending  to  the  various  circumstances  and  symp- 
toms which  present  themselves,  we  shall  in  general  be 
able  to  ascertain,  with  much  certainty,  the  real  nature 
of  the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to  the  disease. 

We  may  be  assun  d  By  the  long  continuance  of  the 
complaint,  and  by  feeling  the  liver  and  other  parts  ex- 
ternally, whether  or  not  it  arises  from  disease  of  the 
liver,  pancreas,  or  adjacent  parts. 

Where  p.is>ions  of  the  mind  induce  the  disease, 
without  any  hardness  or  enlargement  of  the  liver,  or 
adjacent  parts,  and  without  any  appearance  of  calculi 
in  the  faces,  or  on  dissection  alter  death,  we  are  na- 
turally induced  to  conclude  that  the  disorder  was 
owing  to  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  biliary  ducts. 

Where  gall-stones  are  lodged  in  the  ducts,  acute 
lancinating  pains  will  be  felt  in  the  region  of  the  parts, 
which  will  cease  for  a  time,  and  then  return  again , 
great  irritation  at  the  stomach  and  frequent  vomiting 
will  attend,  and  the  patient  will  experience  an  aggra 
vation  of  the  pain  after  eating.  Such  calculi  are  of 
various  sizes,  from  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut ;  and,  in 
some  cases,  are  voided  in  a  considerable  number,  being, 
like  the  gall,  of  a  yellowish,  brownish,  or  green  colour. 

The  jaundice  conies  on  with  languor,  inactivity, 
loathing  of  food,  flatulence,  acidities  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  costiveness.  As  it  advances  in  its 
progress,  the  skin  and  eyes  become  tinged  of  a  deep 
yellow  ;  there  is  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  with  fre- 
quent nausea  and  vomiting  ;  the  urine  is  very  high- 
coloured  ;  the  stools  are  of  a  gray  or  clayey  appearance, 
and  a  dull  obtuse  pain  is  felt  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium,  which  is  much  increased  by  pressure.  Where 
the  pain  is  very  acute,  the  pulse  is  apt  to  become  hard 
and  full,  and  other  febrile  symptoms  to  attend. 

The  disease,  when  of  long  continuance,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  a  chronic  affection  of  the  liver,  or  other 
neighbouring  viscera,  is  often  attended  with  anasar- 
cous  swellings,  and  sometimes  with  ascites :  also  scor- 
butic symptoms  frequently  supervene. 

Where  jaundice  is  recent,  and  is  occasioned  by  con- 
cretions obstructing  the  biliary  ducts,  it  is  probable 
that,  by  using  proper  means,  we  may  be  able  to  effect 
a  cure;  but  where  it  is  brought  on  by  tumours  of  the 
neighbouring  parts,  or  has  arisen  in  consequence  of 
other  diseases  attended  with  symptoms  of  obstructed 
viscera,  our  endeavours  will  most  likely  not  be 
crowned  with  success.  Arising  during  a  state  of  preg- 
nancy, it  is  of  little  consequence,  as  it  will  cease  on 
parturition. 

On  opening  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  of  jaundice, 
the  yellow  tinge  appears  to  pervade  even  the  most  in- 
terior part  of  the  body  ;  it  is  diffused  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  cellular  membrane,  in  the  cartilages  and 
bones,  and  even  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  coloured 
with  it.  A  diseased  state  of  the  liver,  gall-bladder,  or 
adjacent  viscera,  is  usually  to  be  met  with. 

The  Icterus  infantum,  or  yellow  gum,  is  a  species 
of  jaundice  which  affects  children,  at  or  soon  after 
their  birth,  and  which  usually  continues  for  some 
days.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  to  arise  from  th» 
meconium,  impacted  in  the  intestines,  preventing  the 
flow  of  bile  into  them.  The  effects  pioduced  by  it  are 
languor,  indolence,  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin,  and  a 
tendency  to  sleep,  which  is  sometimes  fatal,  wiiere  the 
child  is  prevented  from  sucking. 
j  The  indications  in  this  disease  are,  1.  To  palliate 
urgent  symptoms.  2.  To  remove  the  cause  of  obstruc- 
tion to  the  passage  of  the  bile  into  the  duodenum:  this 
is  the  essential  part  of  the  treatment;  but  tin-  means 
will  vary  according  to  circumstances.  When  there 
are  appearances  of  inflammation,  of  which  perhaps 
the  jaundice  is  symptomatic,  or  both  produced  by  a 
gall-stone,  the  means  explained  under  the  head  of  he- 
pal  itis  will  be  proper.  If  there  be  m 
pain,  as  is  usual  when  a  gall-stone  is  passing,  the  libe- 
ral use  of  opium  and  the  warm  bath  will  probably  re- 
lieve it.  After  which,  in  all  instances,  where  there  is 
reason  for  supposing  an  obstructing  cause  within  the 
duct,  a  nauseating  emetic,  or  brisk  cathartic,  would  be 
the  most  likely  to  force  it  onward  :  emetics,  however 
are  hardly  advisable,  except  in  recent  cases  without 
inflammation ;  and  calomel,  seeming  to  promote  the 
discharge  of  bile  more  than  other  cathartics,  may  be 
given  in  a  large  dose  with  or  after  the  opium.  Several 
remedies  have  been  recommended,  on  the  idea  that 
they  may  dissolve  gall-stones;  which,  however,  is 
hardly  probable,  unless  they  should  have  advanced  to 
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the  end  of  the  common  duct:  tlir  fixed  alkalies,  ether 
»vith  oil  of  turpentine,  raw 

head  ;  though  n,«.  a  inly  beneficial 

acidity,  which  usually  results  from  a  de- 
Ocient  Bupply  of  bile  to  th  and  possibly 

alter  the  secretion  of  the  liver  so  much  as  to  prevent 
tl"'  formation  of  nibre  concretions.  When  tn« 
plaint  arises  from  scirrhous  tumours,  mercury  is  the 
remedy  most  likely  10  afford  relief,  particularly  should 
the  liver  itself  be  diseased:  but  it  must  be  used  with 
pro|>er  caution,  and  hemlock,  or  oilier  narcotic,  may 
■onetimes enable  the  system  to  hear  it  better.  Where 
tins  remedy  is  pr<  eluded,  nitric  acid  promises  to  be  the 
llbetitute,  the  taraxacum  appears  by  no  means  so 
much  to  be  depended  upon.  In  all  tedious  ca 
strength  must  lie  supported  by  the  vegetable  bitters,  or 
other  tonics,  and  a  nutritious  diet,  easy  of  digestion: 
is  often  a  dislike  of  animal  food  :  and  a  craving 
for  acids,  which  mostly  may  he  indulged;  indeed. 
when  scoibutic  symptoms  attended,  the  native  vegeta- 
ble acids  have  been  sometimes  very  serviceable,  'flu- 
bowels  must  be  kept  regular,  and  the  others  icretions 
promoted,  to  get  rid  of  the  bile  diffused  in  the  system  ; 
iate  febrile  or  inflammatory  action. 
When  accumulations  of  hardened  feces  induce  the 
complaint,  or  in  the  icterus  infantum,  cathartic 
be  alone  sufficient  to  afford  relief:  and,  in  that  of  preg- 
nant females,  we  must  chiefly  look  to  the  peiiod  of 
delivery. 

Icterus  albus.    The  white  jaundice.     Chlorosis 
is  sometimes  so  called. 

['CTUS.     1.  A  stroke  or  blow. 

2.  The  pulsation  of  an  artery. 

3.  The  stitiL'  of  a  bee,  or  other  insect. 

ID/K.i  7,  a  mountain  in  Phrygia,  their 

native  place.)     A  name  of  the  peony  and  blackberry. 

1DB.    This  terminal  is  affixed  to  oxygen,  chlorine, 

and  iodine,  when  they  enter  into  combination  with 
each  other,  or  with  simple  combustibles  or  metals  in 
proportions  not  forming  an  acid,  thus  ox-He  of  chlo- 
rine, oz-ide  of  nitrogen,  chlor-ide  of  sulphur,  iod-ide 
of  iron. 

IDE'OLOGY.      (Tdcologia;   from  tfca,  a  thought, 
and  \oyoc,  a  discourse.)     'I''"'  doctrine  or  study  of  the 
understanding.     "Whatever  be  the  number  and  the 
diversity  of  the  phenomena  Which  belong  to  human 
Intelligence,  however  different  they  appear  from  the 
oiner  phenomena  of  lite,  though  they  evidently  depend 
on  the  soul,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  i<>  c 
ns  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  brain,  and  to  i 
distinction  between  them  and  the  other  phei 
that  depend  on  the  actions  of  thai   organ.     The 
tloni  of  the  brain  are  absolutely  subject  to  the  same 

laws  as  the  other  functions;  they develope  and  goto 
decay  in  the  progress  of  age  ;  tiny  are  modified  by  ha- 
lm, sex,  temperament,  and  individual  disposition  ;  they 
become  confused,  weakened,  or  elevated  in  diseases; 
the  physical  injuries  of  the  brain  weaken  or 
them:  in  awoid,  they  arc  nol  susceptible  of  any  ex- 
planation more  than   tie 

and  setting  aside  all  hypothetical  ideas,  the)  an 
ble   of  being   studied    only  by  observation  and  ex 
perience. 

We  must  also  be  cautious  in  imagining  that  the 
study  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  is  more  difficult  (ban 
that  of  the  other  organs,  and  that  it  appertains  pecu- 
liarly to  metaphysics.  By  keeping  close  to  observa- 
tion, and  avoiding  carefully  any  theory,  or  conjecture, 
this  study  becomes  purelj  physiological,  and  perhaps 
il  is  easier  than  the  most  part  of  the  other  functions, 
on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  the  phenomena 
can  be  produced  and  observed.  The  innumerable 
phenomena  which  form  the  intellect  of  man,  are  only 
modifications  of  the  faculty  of  perception.  If  they  are 
examined  attentively.  Ibis  truth,  which  is  well  illus- 
I  by  modern  metaphysicians,  will  be  found  very 
clear. 

There  are  four  principal  modifications  of  the  faculty 
of  perception. 

isibihty,  or  the  anion  of  the  brain,  by  which 
we  receive  Impressions,  either  from  within  or  from 
without. 

2d.  The  Memory,  or  the  faculty  of  reproducing  iro- 
nsations  formerly  received. 

3d.  The  faculty  of  perceiving  the  relations  which 
sensatii  i ,  or  the  Jud£ 

4th.  The  2.  1VM. 
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The  study  of  the  understanding,  from  whatever 
cause,  is  not  at  present  an  essential  part  of  physiology ; 
the  science  which  treats  particularly  of  it  is  Ideology. 
Whoever  may  wish  to  acquire  an  extensive  knowledge 
on  this  interesting  subject,  should  consult  the  works  of 
Bacon,  Locke,  Condillac,  Cabanis,  and  especially  the 
excellent  book  of  Destutt  Tracy,  entitled  "  Elements 
logy." 

IDIOCRA'SIA.     See  Idiosyncrasy. 

imOI'A'THIC.  (Jdiopatlticus ;  from  itioc,  peculiar, 
and  nudoc,  an  affection.)  A  disease  which  does  not 
depend  on  any  other  disease,  in  which  respect  it  is 
opposed  to  a  systematic  disease,  which  is  dependent 
on  another. 

IDIOSYNCRASY.  (Idiosyncrasia ;  from  ihoc, 
peculiar,  qvv,  with,  and  Kpaotc,  a  temperament.)  A 
peculiarity  of  constitution,  in  which  a  person  is  affected 
by  certain  agents,  which,  if  applied  to  a  hundred  other 
persons,  would  produce  no  effect:  thus  some  people 
cannot  sec  a  linger  bleed  without  fainting;  and  thus 
violent  inflammation  is  induced  on  the  skin  of  some 
persons,  by  substances  that  are  perfectly  innocent  to 
others. 

Ieiot'rofia..  (From  k$ioc,  peculiar,  and  rpsmo,  to 
turn.)     The  same  as  Idiosyncrasia. 

IDOCRASE.     See  Vcsurian. 

it LU  ACID.    Acidum  Igusaripum.    Pelletier 
iiou,  in  their  elegant  researches  in  the  faba 
Saneti  Tgnatii,  ei  having  observed  that 

these  substances  contained  anew  vegetable  base  (strych- 
nine) in  combination  with  an  acid,  sought  to  sepa- 
rate the  latter,  in  order  to  determine  its  nature.  It 
appeared  to  them  to  be  new,  and  they  called  il 

Jay  name  by  which  the  natives  desig- 

(trt.   This  beau, 

according  to  these  chemists,  is  composed  of  igasurate 

line,  a  little  wax,  a  concrete  oil,  a  yellow 
colouring  matter,  gum,  starch,  bassorine,  and  vege- 
table fibre. 

To  extract  the  acid,  the  rasped  bean  must  be  heated 
in  a  digester,  with  a  valve  of  safety.  Thus 
the  concrete  oil,  and  a  little  igasurate  of  strychnine, 
are  dissolved  out.  When  the  powder  is  no  longer 
acted  on  by  the  ether,  they  subject  it,  at  several  times, 
to  the  action  of  boiling  alkohol,  which  carries  off'  the 
oil  which  had  escaped  the  ether,  as  also  wax,  which 
ted  on  cooling,  some  igasurate  of  strychnine, 
and  colouring  matter.  All  the  alkohulic  decoctions  are 
united,  filtered,  and  evaporated.  The  brownish-yellow 
residuum  isditfused  in  water  ;  magnesia  is  now  added, 
and  the  whole  is  boiled  together  tor  some  minutes. 
by  this  means,  the  igasurate  is  decomposed,  and  from 
this  decomposition  there  results  free  strychnine,  and  a 
sub-igasurate  of  magnesia,  very  little  soluble  in  water. 
Washing  with  cold  water  removes  almost  completely 
the  colouring  matter,  and  boiling  alkohol  then  separates 
the  strychnine,  which  falls  down  as  the  liquid  cools. 
Finally,  to  procure  igasuric  acid  from  the  sub-igasurate 
of  magnesia,  which  remains  united  to  a  small  quantity 
of  i  olouring  matter,  we  must  dissolve  the  magnesian 
salt  in  a  great  body  of  boiling  distilled  water;  concen- 
trate the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  acetate  of  lead,  which 
immediately  throws  down  the  acid  in  the  state  of  an 
igasurate  of  lead.  This  compound  is  then  decomposed, 
by  transmitting  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  it,  diffused  in  8  or  10  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water. 

This  acid,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
and  left  to  itself,  concretes  in  hard  and  granular  crys- 
tals. It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  in  alkohol.  Its 
taste  is  acid  and  very  Styptic.  It  combines  with  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  bases,  forming  salts  soluble  in 
water  and  alkohol.  Its  combination  with  I 
very  soluble,  and  crvstallizes  with  difficulty,  and  mush- 
room like.  Its  combination  with  ammonia,  when  per- 
fectly neutral,  does  not  form  a  precipitate  with  the 

v.   and  iron ;    but  ir   i 

itself  with  the  salts  of  copper  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 

.  li/.e  the  acid  ol  stryc: 

acid  is  found  in  nuz  vomica,  and  in  stwke- 

ideuvre)  :  this  effect   consists  in   the 

ts  of  copper,  by  its  ammoniacal 

compound.     These  salts  pass  immediately  to  a  green 

colour,  and  gradually  deposite  a  greenish-white  salt,  of 

very  sparing  solubility  ii.  water.  The  acid  of  strychnot 

Bible  meconic  acid;  but  it  differs 

essentially  fioiu  it,  by  its  action  with  salts  of  iron, 
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wWch fafforZ^I    ^T*?"^  "S  plant 

al/f        '  ^'/"trtfuga.    These  beans  are  of 
lh'     ',,      ■  "S^e,  very  irregular  and  uneven,  aboul 
we  mm  of  a  middling  nutmeg,  semi-transparent,  and 
ot  d  hard,  Jiorny  texture.    They  have  a   very  bitter 
taste,  and  no  consider  -able  smell.    They  are  said  to  be 
used  in  the  Philippine  islands  in  all  diseases,  acting  as 
a  vomit  and  purgative.    Infusions  are  given  in  the 
cute  ot  intermittents,  &c. 
Ignati:  paha.    See  Ignatia  amara. 
IGNATWS'B  BEAjf.     See  Ignatia  amara. 
IGAIs.    Fire.    J.  Van  Helmont,  Paracelsus,  and 
other  alchemists,  applied  this  term  to  what  they  con- 
sidered a- universal  solvents. 

2.  fu  medicine,  the  older  writers  used  it  to  express 
several  diseases  characterized  by  external  redness  and 
heat. 

Ignis  calidus.  A  hot  fire:  a  gangrene:  also  a 
violent  inflammation,  just  about  to  degenerate  into 
a  gangrene,  were  formerly  so  called  b; 

Ignis  fatuus.  A  luminous  appearance  or  flame, 
frequently  seen  in  the  night  in  different  country  places, 
and  called  in  England  Jack  with  a  lantern,  or  Will  with 
the  wisp.  It  seems  to  be  mostly  occasioned  by  the 
extrication  of  phosphorus  from  rotting  leaves  and 
oilier  vegetable  matters.  It  is  probable,  that  the  motion- 
less ignes  I'atui  of  Italy,  which  are  seen  nightly  on  the 
same  spot,  are  produced  by  the  slow  combustion  of 
sulphur,  emitted  through  clefts  and  apertures  in  the 
soil  of  that  volcanic  country. 

Ignis  frioidus.  A  cold  fire.  A  sphacelus  was  so 
called,  because  the  parts  that  are  so  ailected  become 
as  cold  as  the  surrounding  air. 

Ignis  pbrsicus.  A  name  of  the  erysipelas,  also  of 
the  carbuncle.     See  Anthrax. 

Ignis  ROTiE.  Fire  for  fusion.  It  is  when  a  vessel, 
which  contains  some  matter  lor  fusion,  is  surrounded 
with  live,  i.  e.  red-hot,  coals. 

Ignis  sacer.   A  name  of  c.ysipelas,  and  of  a  species 
of  herpes. 
Ignis  sapientium.    Heat  of  horse-dung. 
[ems  sancti  antonii.    See  Erysipelas. 
Ignis  stlvaticus.    See  Impetigo. 
Ignis  volaorius.     See  Impetigo. 
Ignis  volath  is.     See  Erysipelas. 
1'kan  radix.    A  somewhat  oval,  oblong,  compressed 
root,  brought  from  China.     It  is  extremely  rare,  and 
would  appear  to  be  the  root  of  some  of  the  orchis 
tribe. 

I'laphis.  A  name  in  Myrepsus  for  the  burdoch. 
See  Arctium  lappa- 

Ilecii.  By  this  word,  Paracelsus  seems  to  mean  a 
first  principle. 

I'leon  cruentdm.  Hippocrates  describes  it  in  lib. 
De  Intern.  Affect.  In  this  disease,  as  well  as  in  the 
scurvy,  the  breath  is  foetid,  the  gums  recede  from  the 
teeth,  hiemorrhages  of  the  nose  happen,  and  sometimes 
there  are  ulcers  in  the  legs,  but  the  patient  can  move 
about.  .      .     - 

ILEUM.  (From  ciAeoi,  to  turn  about;  from  its 
convolutions.)  Ileum  intestinum.  The  last  portion 
of  the  small  intestines,  about  fifteen  hands  breadth  in 
length,  which  terminates  at  the  valve  of  the  caecum. 
See  In  1 1 
ILEUS.    See  Iliac  passion. 

ILEX.  (The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Liniuean  system.    Class,   Tetramdna;  Order,  Tetra- 

gVUri  AomFOUUM     The  systematic  name  of  the 

Ilez-foliis  ovatis  acutis  spinosis,  ol  Liniw JUS, a 
beeninown  to  cure  intermittent  *W"J^*»™ 
fusion  of  the  leaves,  drank  as  tea,  is  said  to  be  a  pre 
ventive  against  the  gout.  T)  . 

Ilex  cIsbinb.     Cassina;  Apalachme  g  Mi. . 1 1 
tree  grows  in  Carolina  ;  the  leaves  reeembk 
senna,  blackish  when  dried,  with  a  tatter  ™*£™ 
aromatic  smell.    They  are  considered  as  stomactuc 
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are  sometimes  used  as  eipetJ' 
torants  ;  and  when  fresh  are  emetic. 

1  LIA.     (The  plural  of  He,  eiXn.) 

t.  The  flanks,  or  that  part  in  which  are  enclosed  the 
small  intestines. 

2.  The  small  intestines. 

l'LIAC.  (Iliacus ;  from  ileum  intestinum.)  Be- 
longing to  the  ilium  ;  an  intestine  so  called. 

Iliac  arteries.  Arterial  iliacaz.  The  arteries  so 
called  are  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  near 
the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  They  are  divided  into  inter- 
nal and  external.  The  internal  iliac,  also  called  the 
hypograstic  artery,  is  distributed  in  the  fcetus  into  six, 
and  in  the  adult  into  five  branches,  which  are  divided 
about  the  pelvis,  viz.  the  little  iliac,  the  gluteal,  i/io 
isehialie,  the  pudical,  and   the  obturatory  ;  and   111  the 

foetus,  the  umbilical.  The  external  iliac  proceeds  out 
of  the  pelvis  through  Poupart's  ligament,  to  form  the 
femoral  artery 

Iliac  passion.  (EiAtos,  (Xcoj,  tiXcioj,  isdescribod  as 
a  kind  of  nervous  colic,  the  seal  of  which  is  the  ilium,] 
I'nssio  ilioca;  Volvulus ;  Miserere  mei ;  Convoll 

apsus;  7'ormcntum.  A  violent  vomiting,  in 
which  the  fiecal  portion  of  the  food  is  voided  by  the 
mouth,  [tie produced  by  many  morbid  conditions  of 
the  bowels,  by  inflammatory  affections  of  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera,  and  by  hernis. 

Iliac  region.  The  side  of  the  abdomen,  between 
the  ribs  and  the  hips. 

ILI'ACUS.  The  name  of  muscles,  regions,  or  dis- 
eases, situated  near  to,  or  connected  with,  parts  about 
the  ilia  or  flanks. 

Iliacus  internus.  Iliacus  of  Window.  Iliaco 
trachanten  of  Dumas.  A  thick,  broad,  and  radiated 
muscle,  which  is  situated  in  the  pelvis,  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  ilium.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  inner 
lip  of  the  ilium,  from  most  of  the  hollow  part,  anil  like- 
wise from  the  edge  of  that  bone,  between  its  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  and  the  acetabulum.  It  joins 
With  the  psoas  magniis,  where  it  begins  to  become  ten- 
dinous, and  passing  under  the  ligainentuiii  Fallopii,  is 
inserted  in  common  with  that  muscle.  The  tendon  of 
this  muscle  has  been  seen  distinct  from  that  of  the 
psoas,  and,  in  some  subjects,  it  has  been  found  divided 
into  two  portions.  The  iliacus  internus  serves  to  assist 
the  psoas  inagnus  in  bending  the  thigh,  and  in  bringing 
it  directly  forwards. 

ILI'ADUM.  Iliadus.  The  first  matterof  all  things, 
consisting  of  mercury,  salt,  and  sulphur.  These  are 
Paracelsus's  three  principles.  His  iliadus  is  also  a 
mineral  spirit,  which  is  contained  in  every  element, 
and  is  the  supposed  cause  of  diseases. 

Ilia'ster.  Paracelsus  gives  this  name  to  the  occult 
virtue  of  nature,  whence  all  things  have  their  increase. 

LLI'NGOS.  (From  iXiy£,  a  vortex.)  A  giddiness, 
in  which  all  things  appear  to  turn  round,  and  the  eyes 
grow  dim. 

In'seus.  Avicenna  saya,  it  is  madness  caused  by 
love. 

1'LIUM  OS.  (From  ilia,  the  small  intestines ;  so 
named  because  it  supports  the  ilia.)  The  haunch-bone. 
The  superior  portion  of  the  os  innominatum,  which,  in 
the  fcetus,  is  a  distinct  bone.    See  Innominatum  os. 

ILL  A.     See  Via. 

ILLE'CEBRA.  (From  tihtui,  to  turn;  because  its 
leaves  resemble  worms.)     See  Sedum  acre. 

ILLI'CIUM.  {Illicium,  ah  Uliciendo;  denoting  an 
enticing  plant,  from  its  being  very  fragrant  and  aro- 
matic.) The  name  of  a  genus  ol  plants  in  the  Lin- 
na  an  system.     Class,  Polyandria  :  Order,   Polygynia.- 

Illicium  ANI8ATUM.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
yellow-flowered  aniseed-trie:  the  seeds  of  which  are 
called  the  star  aniseed,  Anisum  stetlatum ;  Anisum 
stinense;  Semen  badian.  They  are  used  with  the  same 
views  as  those  of  the  Pimpinella  anisum.  The  same 
tree  is  supposed  to  furnish  the  aromatic  bark,  called 
cortex  anisi  stcllati,  or  cortex  lavola. 

1LLU  SIS.     (From  iXXoj,  the  eye.)     A  distortion  of 

Illutame'ntum.  An  ancient  form  of  an  external 
medicine,  like  the  Ceroma,  with  which  the  limbs  of 
wrestlers,  and  others  delighting  in  like  exercises,  were 
rubbed,  especially  after  bathing  ;  an  account  of  which 
may  be  met  within  Bactius  DeThermia. 

hi  i  ta'tio.  (From  in,  ami  lutum,  mud.)  (Mutation. 
A  besmearing  any  part  of  the  body  with  mud,  and  re- 
newing it  as  it  grows  dry,  with  a  view  of  heating,  dry- 
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Ing,  and  diseussing.  It  was  chiefly  done  with  the  mud 
found  at  th<;  bottom  <>r  mineral  springs. 

I'llvs.  (From  (XXof,  iho  eye.)  A  person  who 
squints,  or  with  distorted  eyes. 

I'lys.  (From  tXuj,  mud.)  1.  The  faeces  of  wine. 
An  obsolete  term. 

•2.  The  sediment  in  stool3  which  resemble  faxes  of 
wine. 

3.  The  sediments  in  urine,  when  it  resembles  the 
same. 

Imbeci 'i.litas  ocui.orum.  Celsus  speaks  of  the 
Nyctalopia  by  this  name. 

Imbibi'tio.  (From  imbibo,  to  receive  into.)  An  ob- 
solete term.  In  chemistry  for  ;i  kind  of  cohobation, 
when  the  liquor  ascends  and  descends  upon  asolid  sub- 
stance, till  it.  i.s  fixed  therewith. 

IMBEICATUS.  Imbricated:  like  tiles  upon  a  house. 
A  term  applied  to  leaves  as  those  of  the  Euphorbia 

IMMERSUS.    Immersed:    plunged  under  water — 

fuliaimmersa:  leaves  which  are  naturally  under  the 
water,  and  are  different  from  those  which  naturally 
float.    See  Leaf. 

It  is  remarked  by  Linneeus,  that  aquatic  plants  have 
their  lower,  and  mountainous  ones  their  upper,  leaves 
mosl  divided,  by  which  they  belter  resist  the  action  of 
the  stream  in  one  case,  and  of  the  wind  in  the  other. 

Imnb'RSUS.  A  term  given  by  Bartholine,  and  some 
other  anatomists  to  the  Subscapular™  muscle,  because 
it  was  hidden,  or,  as  it  were,  sunk. 

IMPA'TIENS.  (From  in,  not,  and  patior,  to  suffer  ; 
because  its  leaves  recede  from  the  band  with  a  crack- 
■ing  noise,  as  impatient  of  the  touch,  or  from  the  great 
elasticity  of  the  sutures  of  its  seed  vessel  which  is  com- 
pletely impatient  of  the  touch,  curling  up  with  the 
greatest  velocity,  and  scattering  round  the  seeds,  the 
instant  any  extraneous  body  comes  in  contact  with  it.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Penlandria; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

IMPERATORIA.  (From  impero,  to  overcome:  so 
named  because  its  leaves  extend  and  overwhelm  the 
less  herbs  which  grow  near  it)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
ol'  plants  in  the  Liimajan  system.  Class,  Penlandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  master-wort. 
Pee  Imperatoria  ostrulkium. 

Imperatoria  ostruthium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  master-wort.  Imperatoria;  Magistrantia. 
The  roots  of  this  plant  are  imported  from  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  notwithstanding  it  is  indigenous  to  this 
island :  they  have  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  bitterish  pun- 
gent taste.  The  plant,  as  its  name  imports,  was  for- 
nieily  thought  to  be  of  singular  efficacy;  and  its  great 
88,  it  is  said,  caused  it  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  dininium  rcmedium.  At  present,  it  is  consi- 
dered merely  as  an  aromatic,  and  consequently  is  super- 
seded by  many  of  that  class  which  possess  superior 
qualities. 

[MPETI'GINES.     (The  plural  of  impetigo ;  from 

',),  to  infest.)     An  order  in  the  class  Cachexia  of 

Cullen,    the  genera  of  which    are   characterized   by 

cachexia  deforming  the  external  parts  of  the  body  with 

turnout  -.  eruptions,  &c. 

IMPETI'GO.  Ignis  sylvaticus;  Ignis  volagrius. 
A  disease  of  the  skin,  variously  described  by  authors, 
but  mostly  as  one  iu  which  several  red,  hard,  dry,  pru- 
rient Bpots  arise  in  the  face  and  neck,  and  sometimes  all 
over  the  body,  and  disappear  by  furfuraccous  or  tender 
scales. 

Impittjm  faciens.    See  Vis  vita. 

IMPETUSA.     Force  or  motion. 

1  Mima  itKiiBA.  (From  in,  not,  and  pius,  good; 
because  it  grows  only  on  barren  ground.)  A  name 
given  to  cudweed.    Pee  Gnaphalium. 

IMPLICATED.  Celsus,  Scrihonius,  and  some  others, 
call  those  parts  of  physic  so,  which  have  a  necessary 
dependence  on  one  another;  but  the  term  has  been 
more  significantly  applied,  by  Bellini,  to  Avers*  where 
two  at  a  time  afflict  a  person,  either  of  the  same  kind, 
as  a  double  tertian  :  or,  of  different  kinds,  as  an  inter- 
mittent   tertian,    and    a    quotidian,    called    a    Semi- 

Imiuvii-m.     (From  impluo,  to  shower  npon.)     1. 
iwer-bath. 
embrocation. 
1MP09  I  HIM  \.     A  term  corrupted  from  impostem 
istetn.     An  abscess. 
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IMPREGNATION.  Impregnate  See  Conception 
and  Generation. 

INANTTIO.  (From  inanio,  to  empty.)  Inanition 
Applied  to  the  body  or  vessels,  it  means  emptiness; 
applied  to  the  mind,  it  means  a  defect  of  its  powers. 

1NCANTA  TION.  Incantatio ;  Incantamentum.  A 
way  of  curing  diseases  by  charms,  defended  by  Para- 
celsus, Hehnont,  and  some  other  chemical  enthusiasts. 

INCANUS.  Hoary.  Applied  to  stems  which  are 
covered  with  a  kind  of  scaly  mealiness,  as  that  of  the 
M~temisia  absinthium,  and  Jltriplex  portulaeoidcs. 

Incb'ndium.  (From  incendo,  to  burn.)  A  burning 
fever,  or  heat. 

Ince'nsio.    1.  A  burning  fever. 

2.  A  hot  inflammatory  tumour. 

Incerni'cclum.     (From  incerno,  to  sift.) 

1.  A  strainer,  or  sieve. 

2.  A  name  for  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  from  its 
office  as  a  strainer. 

Jncide'ntia.  (From  incido,  to  cut.)  Medicines 
which  consist  of  pointed  and  sharp  particles,  as  acids, 
and  most  salts,  which  are  said  to  incide  or  cut  the 
phlegm,  when  they  break  it,  so  as  to  occasion  its  dis- 
charge. 

UNCINERA'TION.  (From  incinero,  to  reduce  to 
ashes.)  incincratio.  The  combustion  of  vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
their  ashes  or  fixed  residue. 

INCISI'VUS.  (From  t'neido,  to  cut.)  A  name  given 
to  some  muscles,  &c. 

Incisivus  inferior.    See  Levator  labii  ivferioris. 

Incisivus  lateralis.  See  Levator  labii  supcrioris 
alinjur  nasi. 

Incisivus  medius.  See  Depressor  labii  supcrioris 
alaique  nasi. 

lNCI'SOR.  {Dentcs  incisores  ;  from  incido,  to  cut, 
from  their  use  in  cutting  the  food.)  The  four  front 
teeth  of  both  jaws  are  called  incisors,  because  they  cut 
the  food.     See  Teeth. 

INCISO'RIUM.  (From  incido,  to  cut.)  A  table 
whereon  a  patient  is  laid  for  an  operation. 

Incisorium  foramen.  A  name  of  the  foramen, 
which  lies  behind  tiie  dentes  incisores  of  the  upper 
jaw. 

INCISUS.  (From  incido,  to  cut.)  Cut.  A  term 
applied  in  botany,  synonymously  with  dissectus,  to 
leaves  ;  as  those  of  the  Geranium,  dissectum. 

INCONTINENTIA.  (From  in,  and  conlineo,  to 
contain.)  Inability  to  retain  the  natural  evacuations. 
Hence  we  say,  incontinence  of  urine,  &c. 

Incrassa'ntia.  {Incrassans ;  from  incrasso,  to 
make  thick.)     Medicines  which  thicken  the  fluids. 

INCUBUS.  (From  incubo,  to  lie  upon;  because 
the  patient  fancies  that  something  lies  upon  his  chest.) 
See  Oneirodynia. 

INCURVUS.  Curved  inwards :  applied  to  leaves ; 
as  in  Erica  empetrifolia. 

INCUS.  (A  smith's  anvil:  from  incudo,  to  smite 
upon :  so  named  from  its  likeness  in  shape  to  an  anvil  ) 
The  largest  and  strongest  of  the  bones  of  the  ear  in  the 
tympanum.  It  is  divided  into  a  body  and  two  crura. 
Its  body  is  situated  anteriorly,  is  rather  broad  and 
thick,  and  has  two  eminences  and  two  depressions, 
both  covered  with  cartilage,  and  intended  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  head  of  the  malleus.  Its  shorter  crus 
extends  no  farther  than  the  cells  of  the  mastoid  apophy- 
sis. Its  longer  crus,  together  with  the  manubrium  of 
the  malleus,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  ligament,  is 
of  the  same  extent  as  the  shorter;  but  its  extremity  is 
curved  inwards,  to  receive  the  os  orbiculare,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  which  it  is  united  with  the  stapes. 

INDEX.  (From  indico,  to  point  out ;  because  it  is 
generally  used  for  such  purposes.)    The  forefinger. 

Indian  arrow-root.     See  Maranta. 

Indian  cress.    See  Tropaolummajus. 

Indian  date-plum.    See  Diospyros  lotus. 

Indian  leaf.     See  Laurus  cassia. 

Indian-pink.     See  Spigelia. 

Indian-rubber.     Sec  Caoutchouc, 

Indian  wheat.     See  Zea  mays. 

"Indian  todvcto.  Lobelia.  The  Lobelia  inflata 
is  an  annual  American  plant,  found  in  a  great  variety 
of  soils  throughout  toe  United  States. 

It  is  lactescent  like  many  others  of  its  genus.  When 
1  it  communicates  to  the  mouth  a  burning,  pun- 
sensation,  which  remains  long  in  the  fauces,  re- 
i  green  tobacco.    The  plant  con- 
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tains  caoutchouc,  extractive,  and  an  acrid  principle. 
which  is  present  in  the  tincture,  decoction,  and  dis- 
tilled water. 

The  lobelia  is  a  prompt  emelic,  attended  with  nar- 
cotic effects  duri  .,„.    if  aleafoi 
beheld  in  the  mouth  fl 
otness,  headache,  a  trembling  agitation  of  n 
body,  sickness,  and  finally  vomiting, 
analogous  to  those  which  tol 

accustomed.    If  swallowed  in  n  excites 

speedy   vomiting,  accompanied  with  distressing  and 
long-continued   sickness,  and    even  with    dangerous 
symptoms,  if  the  dose   he  large.     On  account  of  the 
violence  of  its  operation,  it  is  probable  that  this  plant 
will  never  come  in  use  for  the  common  purpose  of  an 
emetic.     It  is,  however,  entitled  to  notice  as  a  remedy 
1a  and  Borne  oilier  pulmonary  affections,    II 
relief  in  asthmatic  cases,  sometimes  with- 
out vomiting,  hut  more  frequent!)  after  discharging 
nts  of   the   stomach.      On   account   of    the 
-  of  its  operation,  it  is  reluctantly  resorted  to 
by  patients,  who  expect  relief  from  any  mildei  means. 
It,  however,  certainly  relieves  ,  in  which 

other  emetic  substances  fail.  In  Bmall  doses  the  1.  be- 
lia  is  found  ;i  good  expectorant  tor  pneumonia,  in  its 
advanced  stages,  and  for  catarrh.  In  rheumatism  it 
has  also  been  found  of  service. 

engtii  of  the  lobelia  varies  with  i 
Other  circumstances,     in  some  instances,  a  grain  will 
produce  vbmiting.    The  tincture   is  most   frequently 
giyen  in  asthma,  in  doses  of  about  a  fluid  drachm." — 
Big.  Mat.  Med.    A.] 

[Indian  TURNIP.  Dragon  root.  Arum.  "  The 
Arum  triphythim  is  an  American  plant,  growing  in 
damp,  shady  situations,  ami  sometimes  called  Indian 
Turnip,  dni  Wake  robin.  The  root  is  large  and  fleshy] 
consisting  chiefly  of  foecula,  which  it  affords,  without 
taste  or  smell,  in  the  form  of  a  white  delicate  powder. 
■  i m  state,  this  root,  and  in  fact  every  part  of 
the  plan',  is  violeutl)  acrid,  and  almost  caustic.  Ap- 
plied to  the  tongue,  or  to  any  secreting  surface,  it  pro- 
duces an  effect  like  that  of  Cayenne  pepper,  but  far 
more  powerful,  so  as  to  leave  a  permanent  soreness 
for  many  hours.  Its  action  does  not  readily  extend 
through  the  cuticle, since  the  bruised  root  may  be  worn 
Upon  tl  e  skin  till  it  becomes  dry,  without  01 
pain  or  rubefaction.  The  acrimony  of  this  plant  re- 
sides in  a  highly  volatile  principle,  which  is  driven  off 
by  heat,  and  gradually  disappears  in  drying.  It  is  not 
communicated  to  water,  alkohol,  nor  oil,  but  maybe 
obtained  in  the  form  of  an  inflammable  gas  or  vapour, 
by  boiling  the  plant  under  an  inverted  receiver,  tilled 
With  water.  Arum  is  too  violently  acrid  to  he  a  sale 
medicine  in  its  recent  state,  though  it  has  sometimes 
been  given  with  impunity.  The  dried  root,  while  it 
retains  a  slight  portion  of  acrimony,  is  sometimes 
grated  in  milk,  and  given  as  a  carminative  and  dia- 
phoretic."— pig.  Mat,  Mid.     A.] 

India'na  radix.    Ipecacuanha. 

I'ndica  camotks.    Potatoes. 

INDICANT.      (Indicant ;    from   indico,  to   show.) 
That  from  which  the  indication  is  drawn,  which  is  in 
reality  the  proximate  cause  of  a  disease. 
ing  days     Critical  days. 

IN  DICA'Ti;  »N.  (Indicatio  .-"from  indico,  to  show.) 
An  indication  is  that  which  demonstrates  in  a  disease 
what  ought  to  be  done.  It  is  three-fold :  preservative, 
which  preserves  health;  curative,  which  expels  a 
present  disease;  and  vital,  which  respects  the  powers 
and  reasons  of  diet.  The  scope  from  which  indications 
arc  taken,  or  determined,  is  comprehended  iu  this  dis- 
tich : 

JIrs,  atas,  regio,  coniplczio,  virtus, 

Mas  et  symptoma,  regletio,  liiiipu?,  ii  usus. 

INDICATOR.  (From  indico,  to  point:  so  named 
from  j  ,.  ending  the  index,  or  forefinger) 

An  eitensO!   muscle  of  the  forefinger,  situated    chictlv 

on  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  forearm.    Ex- 
l  Cowper.     Extensor  secum 
oprius,   calso  indicator  I  f 

,    >m  the  middle  ol 

umcommu- 
whicb  it  is  inserted  into  the  posterior 
pait.  of  ll 

l.MJIi  IM   LIGNUM.       LogWOOd. 
4J2 
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iMDtrrs  MORBTT9.    The  venereal  dison.sc. 
INDIGENOUS.      (Indigenus;  mdigcna  ab  fndtt, 

i.  c.  in  rl    <_n  no,  i.  e.  gignn. 

plants, and  o .■■■  iueb  me  peculiar  to 

an\  i  ountry. 

INDIGO.  A  blue  colouring  matter  extracted  from 
/■nctoria.    Anil,  or  the  Indigo  plant. 

INDIGOFERA.  (From  mdigo,  and  fere,  to  bear.! 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Diadelpkia; 
Older,  Decandria. 

Indiqofera  tinctoria.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  indigo. 

INDUCIUM.  (From  induce,  to  cover  or  draw  over.) 
A  covering.     1.  A  shirt. 

2.  The  name  of  the  amnios  from  its  covering  the 
Actus  like  a  shirt. 

3.  YVildenow  and  Swarfs  name  for  the  Involui 

or  thin  membraneous  covering  of  the  fructification  of 

Its  varieties  are, 

1.  Inducium  planum,  flat;    as  in  the  genus   Poly 

i!.  I.pdtatnm,  connected  with  the  seed  by  a  fila- 
ment or  stalk  ;  as  in  Jispidium  filitmas. 
3.  /.  coriaculatum,  round  and  hollow;  as  in  Equi- 

Indcra'ntia.  (From  induro,  to  harden.)  Medi- 
cines  which  harden. 

1NF.O.UALIS.  Unequal.  Applied  to  a  leaf  when 
the  two  halves  are  unequal  in  dimensions  and  the  base 
end  parallel ;  as  in  Eucalyptus  resinifera. 

INFRMIS.  (From  in,  priv.  and  anna.)  Unarmed: 
opposed.  In  designating  leaves,  to  such  as  are  spinous 

Ink'si.;.  (Front  ivaal,  to  evacuate )  Inethue.  An 
evacuation  of  the  humours. 

INFECTION.     See  Contagion. 

INFERNAL.  A  name  given  to  a  caustic,  lapis  in- 
fernalis,  from  its  strong  burning  property.    SveJIrgenti 

Inhbula'tio.  (From  infibulo,  to  button  together.) 
An  impediment  to  the  retraction  of  the  prepuce. 

INFLAMMABLE.  Chemists  distinguish  by  this 
term  such  bodies  as  burn  with  facility,  and  flame  in  un 
temperature. 

Iiijliinimablc  inr.     See  Hydrogen  gas. 

Inflammable  air,  heavy.  See  Curburetted  hydrogen 
gas. 

INFLAMMATION.  (Inflammalio,  onis.  f.;  from  in- 
flammo,  to  burn.)  Phlugosis ;  Phlegmasia.  A  dis- 
ease characterized  by  beat,  pain,  redness,  attended 
with  more  or  less  of  tumefaction  and  fever.  Inflam- 
mation is  divided  into  two  species,  viz.  phlegmonous  and 
erysipelatous. 

Besides  this  division,  inflammation  is  either  acute  or 
chronic,  local  or  general,  simple  or  complicated  with 
other  dtsei 

1.  Phlegmonous  inflammation  is  known  by  its  bright 
red  colour,  tension,  heat,  and  a  circumscribed,  throb- 
bing, painful  tumefaction  of  the  part;  tending  to  sup- 
puration. Phlegmon  is  generally  used  to  denote  an 
inflammatory  tumour,  situated  in  the  skin  or  cellular 
membrane.  When  the  same  disease  affects  the  vis- 
cera, it  is  usually  called  phlegmonous  inflammation. 

2.  Erysipelatous  inflammation  is  consider!  d  as  an 
inflammation  of  a  dull   red  colour,  vanishing  upon 

tre,  spreading  unequally,  with  a  burning  pain,  the 
tumour  scarcely  perceptible,  ending  in  vesicles,  or  des- 
quamation. This  species  of  inflammation  admits  of  a 
division  into  erythema,  when  there  is  merely  an  affec- 
tion of  the  skin,  with  very  little  of  the  whole  s. 
and  erysipelas,  when  tiiere  is  general  affection  of  the 
system. 

The  fever  attending  erysipelatous  inflammation  is 
generally  synochus  or  typhus,  excepting  when  it  affects 
very  vigorous  habits,  and  then  it  may  besynocha.  The 
fever  attending  phlegmonous  Inflammation  is  almost 
always  synocha.    Personsin the primeof life, andin full 

vigour  with  a  plethoric  habit  ol  body,  are  most  liable  to 
cks  of  a  phlegmonous  inflammation;  whereat 
those  advanced  in  years,  and  those  of  a  weak  h,, 
body,  irritable,  and  lean,  are  most  apt  to  he  attacked 
with  i  i  ■  iflammation. 

Phlegmonous  inflammation  term!  lutlon 

ration-' 
know  n  in   be  abou    to  lak<  place  when 
npuration,  when  the 
inflammation  doe^  not  readuy  yield  to  proper  rem 
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the  throbbing  increases,  the  tumour  points  externally, 
and  rigors  come  on.  Gangrene  is  about  to  take  place, 
when  the  pain  abates,  the  puUe  sinks,  and  cold  per- 
spirations come  on.  Sehirrlms.orindcfraiion,  is  known 
by  the  inflammation  continuing  i      than 

usual;  the  tumeftctlen  continues,  and  a  considerable 
hardness  remain*.    This  kind  of  tumour  gives 

D0  i  aiu,  and,  when  it  takes  place,  it  is  usually  the  se- 
quel or  Inflammation  affecting  glandular  parts.  It 
sometimes,  however,  is  accompanied  with  lancinating 
pains,  ulcerates,  and  becomes  ca 

Erythematous  inflammation  terminates  in  resolu- 
tion, suppuration,  or  gangrene.  The  symptoms  of  in- 
llammation  are  accounted  for  in  the  following  way;— 

The  redness  arises  from  the  dilatation  of  the  small 
vessels,  which  become  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the 
red  particles  in  laige  quantities;  it  appears  also  to 
occur,  in  some  cases,  from  the  generation  of  new  ves- 
The  swelling  i.^  caused  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
vessels,  the  plethoric  state  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  the 
exudation  of  coagulable  lymph  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  the  interruption  of  absoi  ption. 

In  regard  to  the  augmentation  of  heat,  as  the  ther- 
mometer denotes  very  little  increase  of  temperature,  it 
appears  to  be  fretu  the  increased  sensi- 

bility, yf  the  nerves,  which  convey  false  irnpn 
to  the  aensorium.    The  pain  is  occasioned  bj  a  de- 
viation  from   the  natural  slate  of  the   pails,  and  the 
unusual  condition  into  which  the  nerves  are  thrown. 

The  throbbing  depends  on  the  action  of  the  arteries. 
Blood  taken  from  a  person  labouring  under  active 

intlammniion,  exhibits  a  yell. .wish  while  crust  on  the 

surface  ;  this  is  denominated  the  huffy  coriaceous,  or 
Inflammatory  coat.  This  consists  of  a  layer  ol  coagu- 
lable lymph,  almost  destitute  of  red  particles.    Blood, 

in  this  state,  i>  often  termed  sizy.  The  colouring  part 
of  the  blood  is  its  heaviest  constituent;  and,  as  the 
blood  of  a  person  labouring  under  inflammation  is 
longer  coagulating  than  healthy  blood,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  red  particles  have  an  opportunity  to  d 
to  a  considerable  depth  from  the  surface  befo 
become  entangled.  The  buflfy  coat  of  blood  is  gene- 
rally the  beet  criterion  of  inflammation ;  therearea  few 
anomalous  constitutions  in  which  thissiatu  of  l/lood  is 
always  found;  but  these  are  rare. 

The  occasional  and  exciting  causes  of  inflammation 
are  very  numerous:  they,  however,  may  generally  be 

ed    under  external   violence,    produced    either   by 

mechanical  or  chemical  irritation,  changes  of  tempera- 
ture,  and  stimulating  foods.  Fever  often  seems' to  be 
a  remote  cause;  the  inflammation  thus  produced  is 
generally  considered  as  critical.  Spontaneous  inflaur- 
mation  sometimes  oceans  when  no  perceptible  cause 
can  be  assigned  for  its  production.  Scrofula  and 
syphilis  may  be  considered  as  exciting  causes  of  in- 
flammation. 

With  regard  to  the  proximate  cause,  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.  Galen  considered  pWi 
to  he  produced  by  a  superabundance  of  the  humor 
sanguineus.  Boerhaave  referred  the  i  roximate  cause 
to  an  obstruction  in  the  small  vessels, oci  ssioned  by  a 
leiitor  of  the  blood.  Cullen  and  others  atni. 
rather  to  an  affection  of  the  vessels  than  a  change  of  the 
fluids. 

The  proximate  cause,  at  the  present  period,  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  a  morbid  dilatation,  and  ii.e 
action  of  such  arteries  .is  lead  and  ate  distributed  lo 
the  inflomi  d  part. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder.    Pee  Cystitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain.    See 

Inflammation  of thcajs.     fee  0) 

Inflammation  of  the  intestines,     fee  Enteritis. 

Inflammatioi  -.     See  Nephritis. 

Inflammation  of  Uit  liver.     Pee  Hepatii 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs.    Pie  Pneumonia. 

Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.    Pee  Peritonitis. 

Inflammation  of  th  itis. 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach.    Pee  Gastritis. 

Inflammation  of  • 

Hysteritis. 

INFLA'TIO.  (From  inflo,  to  puff  up.)  A  windy 
■welling 

Infi.a  tiva.  (Inflativus  :  from  inflo,  to  puff  up  with 
wind       Medicines  o   food  which  cause  flatulence. 

INPLATU8.    Inflated.     In  botany  applied  to  vesi- 
.  which  naturally  contain  only  ai 
legumen  inflatum,  seen  in  .'Utrugalus  vcsicarius,  and 
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the  distended  and  hollow  perianths  of  the  Cucubalus 
behen,  ./.in  fruit. 

INFLE  i  innymous  to  tn» 

[neurons. 
■  Hum,  are 

INFLORESCENCE.  (Inflorcscentia;  from  infla- 
resco,  to  flower  or  blossom.)  A  term  used  by  Lin- 
naeus to  express  the  particular  manner  in  which  tiowers 
are  situated  upon  a  plant,  denominated  by  preceding 
writers.  ,  or  manner  ol  flow  . 

It  is  divided  into  simple,  when  solitary,  and  com- 
pound, when  many  flowers  are  placed  together  in  one 
place. 

The  first  affords  the  following  distinctions. 

1.  Flos pcdunculatus,  furnished  with  a  stalk;  as  in 
Oratiolus  and  Vinca. 

■J.  F.  sessilis,  adhering  to  the  plant  without  a  flower- 
stalk;  as  in  Uiij  and  Zinia  pauciflora. 

3.  F.caulinus,  when  on  the 

4.  F.  rameus,  when  on  the  branch. 

5.  F.  terminalis,  win  a  on  the  apex  of  the  stem,  or 
branch;  as  Paris  quadrifolia,  and  Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum. 

0.  F.  axillaris,  in  the  axilla;  as  in  Convallo.ria  mul- 
lijlora. 

7.  F.  foliaris,  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf;  as  in  Phyl- 
lanthus. 

8.  F.  radicalis,  on  the  root ;  as  Carlina  acaulis, 
Crocus,  and  Colchicum. 

9.  F.  latiiaus,  concealed  in  a  fleshy  receptacle  ;  as 
in  Ficus  carica. 

Again,  it  is  said  to  be, 

1.  .Jlli  mate ;  as  in  1'olyanthcs  tubcrosa. 
;>.  Opposite;  as  in  Pass/flora  hirsuta. 

3.  Unilateral,  hanging  all  to  one  side;  as  Erica  her- 
bacea,  and  Sil 

ary;  as  in  Campanula  speculum,  and  Car- 
duus  tuberosus. 

The  second,  or  compound  inflorescence,  has  the  fol- 
lowing kinds: 

1.    I""-  i :  rikillus,  or  whirl. 
l2.  The  capitulum,  or  tuft. 

3.  The  spica,  or  spike. 

4.  The  racemus,  or  c  luster. 

5.  The  cory mhos,  or  corymb. 
0.  The  umbclla,  or  tin  bel. 

7.  The  cyma,  or  cyme. 

S.  The  fasciculus,  or  fascicle. 

9.  The panicula,  or  panicle. 

10.  The  thyrsus,  or  bunch. 

11.  The  spadix,  or  sheath. 
10.  The  aim  niam,  or  catkin. 
INFLUE'NZA.     (The  Italian  word  for  influence.) 

The  disease  is  so  named  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  a  peculiar  influence  of  the  stars.    See 

INFRASCAPULA'RIS     (From  infra,  beneath,  and 
scapula,  the  shoulder-blade.)     A  muscle  namc>d  from 
i  beneath  the  scapula.    See  Subscapularis. 
INFRASPINATUS.     (.From   infra,   beneath,  and 
spina,  the  spine.)     A  muscle  of  the  humerus,  situated 
on  the  scapula.    It  arises  fleshy,  from  all  that  part  of 
tlie  dorsum  scapula  which  is  below  its  spine  ;  and  from 
the  spine  itself,  as  far  as  the  cervix  scapula;.     The 
fibres  run  obliquely  towards  a'tendon  in  the  middle  of 
a  muscle,  winch  runs  forwards,  and  adheres  to  the 
capsular  ligam  nt.     It  is  ins.,  i  ted  by  a  flat,  thick  tendon, 
into  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  large  protuberance 
on  the  head  of  tic  OS  humeri.     Its  use  is  to  roll  the  os 
humeri  outwards,  to  assist  in  raising  and  supporting 
it  when  raised,  and  to  pull  tiie  ligament  from  between 
the  bonps.    This  muscle  and  the  supra  spinatus  are 
covered  by  an  aponeurosis,  u  bich  exK  nds  between  the 
ie  of  the  scapula,  and  gives 
any  of  the  muscular  fibres. 
fNFUNDIBULIFORMIS.      Funnel  shaped.      Ap- 
plied to  the  corolla  of  plants  ;  as  ill  Pulmonaria. 

INFUNDi  lil'M'.M.  ..From  in/undo,  to  pour  in.) 
\     \  canal  th  oni  the  vulva  of  the  brain 

litary  gland  in  ■'. 

2.  rJ'|i  "'"  the  kid- 

ney, or  cavities  into  which  the  urine  is  first  received, 
infiindibula. 
IN  !i  to  pour  in.) 

in  pea  ling  water  of 
uired  degree  of  temperature  on  such  substances 
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as  have  a  loose  texture,  as  thin  bark,  wood  in  shavings 
or  small  pieces,  leaves,  flowers,  &c.  and  Buffering  it  to 
stand  a  certain  lime.  The  liquor  obtained  by  the  above 
process  is  called  an  infusion.  The  following  are  among 
the  most  approved  infusions. 
INFUSUM.     See  Infusion. 

Infusum  anthemims.  Infusion  of  chamomile.  Take 
ofchamomile-flowere.twodrachms;  billing-water,  half 
a  pint  Macerate  for  ten  minutes  in  a  covered  vessel, 
and  strain.     For  its  virtues,  see  Jintkemis  nobilis. 

Infusum  armoraci*  compositum.  Compound  in- 
fusion of  horse-radish.  Take  of  fresh  horse-radish 
root,  sliced,  mustard-seeds,  bruised,  of  each  one  ounce; 
boiling  water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain ;  then  add  compound  spirit 
of  horse-radish,  a  fluid  ounce.  See  Coc/Uearia  anno- 
racia. 

Infusum  aurantii  compositum.  Compound  in- 
fnsion  of  orange-peel.  Take  of  orange-peel,  dried, 
two  drachms ;  lemon-peel,  fresh,  a  drachm ;  cloves, 
bruised,  half  a  drachm ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a  covered  ves- 
sel, and  strain.     See  Citrus  aurantium. 

Infusum  calumb.e.  Infusion  of  calumba.  Take  of 
calumba-root,  sliced,  a  drachm;  boiling  water,  half  a 
pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
strain.     See  Calumba. 

Infusum  caryophyllorum.  Infusion  of  cloves. 
Take  of  cloves,  bruised,  a  drachm  ;  boiling  water,  half 
a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel, 
and  strain.     See  Eugenia  caryopkyllata. 

Infusum  cascarillje.  Infusion  of  cascarilla.  Take 
of  cascarilla  bark,  bruised,  half  an  ounce;  boiling 
water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  co- 
vered vessel,  and  strain.    See  Croton  cascarilla. 

Infusum  catechu  compositum.  Compound  in- 
fusion of  catechu.  Take  of  extract  of  catechu,  two 
drachms  and  a  half;  cinnamon  bark,  bruised,  half  a 
drachm  ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  an 
hour,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.  See  Jlcacia 
catechu. 

Infusum  cinchonj;.  Infusion  of  cinchona.  Take 
of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ; 
boiling  water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in 
a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.     See  Cinchona. 

Infusum  cuspari.*:.  Infusion  of  cusparia.  Take 
of  cusparia  bark,  bruised,  two  drachms ;  boiling  water, 
half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  ves- 
sel, and  strain.    See  Cusparia  febrifuga. 

Infusum  digitalis.  Infusion  of  fox-glove.  Take 
of  purple  fox-glove  leaves,  dried,  a  drachm;  boiling 
water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  four  hours,  in  a  co- 
vered vessel,  and  strain ;  then  add  spirit  of  cinnamon, 
half  a  fluid  ounce.    See  Digitalis  purpurea. 

Infusum  gentian*  compositum.  Compound  in- 
fusion of  gentian.  Take  of  gentian-root,  sliced,  orange- 
peel,  dried,  of  each  a  drachm  ;  lemon-peel,  fresh,  two 
drachms ;  boiling  water,  twelve  fluid  ounces.  Mace- 
rate for  an  hour,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.  See 
Oentiana  tutea. 

Infusum  lini.  Infusion  of  linseed.  Take  of  lin- 
seed, bruised,  an  ounce ;  liquorice-root,  sliced,  half  an 
ounce ;  boiling  water,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  two 
hours,  near  the  fire,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 
Bee  Linum  usitatissimum. 

Infusum  quassia.  Infusion  of  quassia.  Take  of 
quassia  wood,  a  scruple ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  two  hours  and  strain.  See  Quassia 
amara. 

Infusum  Rhei.  Infusion  of  rhubarb.  Take  of 
rhubarb-root,  sliced,  a  drachm;  boiling  water,  half  a 
pint.   Macerate  for  two  hours,  and  strain.    See  Rheum. 

iNrusuM  ros*.  Take  of  the  petals  of  red  rose, 
dried,  half  an  ounce ;  boiling  water,  two  pints  and  a 
half;  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  three  iluid  drachms;  double- 
refined  sugar,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Pour  the  water 
upon  the  petals  of  the  rose  in  a  glass  vessel ;  then  add 
the  acid,  and  macerate  for  half  an  hour.  Lastly, 
strain  the  infusion,  and  add  the  sugar  to  it.  See  Rosa 
(tallica. 

Infusum  senn*.  Infusion  of  senna.  Take  of 
senna-leaves,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  ginger-root,  sliced, 
a  drachm;  boiling  water,  a  pint.  Macerate  foi-an 
hour,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain  the  liquor.  See 
Cassia  senna. 

Infusum  simaroub*.  Infusion  of  simarouba.  Take 
of  simarouba  bark    bruised,  half  a  drachm ;  boiling 
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water,  half  a  pint.    Macerate  for  two  hours,  In  a  C(P 
vered  vessel,  and  strain  a  simarouba. 

i    :  vn.vi  I.      lllfusioi  Take   of 

I  drachm  ;  boing  water,  ■  plnl 
rate  for  an  hour,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.     See. 

■'""•  .  „     ,      .     ._.... 

1NGENIIOUZ,  John,  was  born  at  Breda,  In  L.tO 
Little  is  known  of  hi  i  early  life  ;  but  iii  I7ii7,  he  cam*, 
to  England  to  learn  the  Suttonian  method  of  inocula- 
tion, ^lu  the  following  year  he  went  to  Vienna,  ta 
inoculate  some  of  the  imperial  family,  tor  which  ser- 
vice he  received  ample  honours;  and  shortly  aftei 
performed  the  same  operation  on  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  when  lie  returned  to  this  country,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  hie  life  In  scientific  pursuits,  in  i  <7!i, 
he  published  "Experiments  on  Vegetables,"  disco- 
vering their  great  power  of  purifying  the  air  in  sun- 
shine, but  Injuring  it  in  the  shade  and  night.  He  M 
also  author  of  several  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  being  an  active  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,     lie  died  in  1799. 

INGLUVIES.    1.  Gluttony. 

2.  The  claw,  crop,  or  gorge  of  a  bird. 

INGRASS1AS,  John  Philip,  was  born  in  Sicily, 
and  graduated  at  Padua  in  lo37  with  singular  reputa- 
tion ;  whence  he  was  invited  to  a  professorship  in 
several  of  the  Italian  schools;  bnt  he  gave  the  prefer- 
ence to  Naples,  where  he  distinguished  himself  greatly 
by  his  learning  and  judgment.  At  length  ho  returned 
to  his  native  island,  and  settled  in  Palermo,  where  ha 
was  also  highly  esteemed  ;  and  in  15GH  made  first  physi- 
cian to  that  country  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  to  whom  it 
then  belonged.  This  office  enabled  him  to  introduce 
excellent  regulations  into  the  medical  practice  of  tha 
island,  and  when  the  plague  raged  there  in  1575,  thti 
judicious  measures  adopted  by  him  arrested  its  pro- 
gress; whence  the  magistrates  decreed  him  a  large 
reward,  of  which,  however,  he  only  accepted  a  part, 
and  applied  that  to  religious  uses.  He  died  in  1580,  at 
the  age  of  70.  He  cultivated  anatomy  with  great 
assiduity,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  Improvers  of  that 
art,  especially  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  cranium, 
and  the  organ  of  hearing.  He  is  said  also  to  have  dis- 
covered the  seminal  vesicles.  He  published  several 
works,  particularly  an  account  of  the  plague,  and  a 
treatise,  "DeTumoribus  praeter  Naturam;"  which  is 
Chiefly  a  commentary  on  Avicenna,  but  is  deserving 
of  notice,  as  containing  the  first  modern  description  of 
Scarlatina,  under  the  name  of  Rossalia;  and  perhaps 
the  first  account  of  varicella,  which  he  called  crystalli. 
But  his  principal  work  was  published  by  bis  nephew, 
in  1603,  entitled,  "Commentaries  on  Galen's  Book 
concerning  the  Bones." 

Ingravidation.  (From  ingravidor,  to  be  great  with 
child.)  The  same  as  impregnation,  or  going  with  child. 

I'NGUEN.  (Inguen,  inis.  n.)  The  groin.  The 
lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  abdomen,  above  the  thigh. 

INGUINAL.  Inguinalis.  Appertaining  to  the  groin. 

Inguinal  hernia.    See  Hernia. 

Inguinal  ligament.     See  Pouparfs  ligament. 

INHUMATION.  (From  inhumo,  to  put  into  the 
ground.)  The  burying  a  patient  in  warm  or  medicated 
earth.  Some  chemists  have  fancied  thus  to  call  that 
kind  of  digestion  which  is  performed  by  burying  the 
materials  in  dung,  or  in  the  earth. 

1'nion.  (From  i$,  a  nerve ;  as  being  the  place  where 
nerves  originate.)  The  occiput.  Blancard  says  it  is 
Die  beginning  of  the  spinal  marrow;  others  say  it  is 
the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

Injacula'tio.  (From  in jaculor,  to  shoot  into.)  So 
Helmont  calls  a  disorder  which  consists  of  a  violent 
spasmodic  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  an  immobility  of 
the  body. 

INJE'CTION.  (Injectio  ;  from  injicio,  to  cast  into.) 
A  medicated  liquor  to  throw  into  a  natural  or  preter- 
natural cavity  of  the  body  by  means  of  a  syrin"e. 

INNOMINA'TUS.  (From  fit,  priv.,  and  nomen,  a 
name.)  Some  parts  of  the  body  are  so  named  :  thus, 
the  pelvic  bones,  which  in  the  young  subject  are  three 
in  number,  to  which  names  were  given,  become  one  in 
the  adult,  which  was  without  a  name  ;  an  artery  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
because  they  appeared  to  have  been  forgotten  by  the 
older  anatomists. 

[hnominata  arteria.  The  first  branch  given  ofT 
by  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  soon  divides  into  the  right 
carotid  and  right  subcla  ian  arteries. 
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Innowinati  nervi.    The  fifth  pair  of  nerves.    See 

Innominatum  os.  (So  called  because  the  three  bones 
nf  wliicli  it  originally  wa  Iter,  and 

formed  one  complete  bone,  which  was  then  left  name- 
less.^ A  large  irregular  bone,  situated  at  the  side  of  the 
pelvis.  It  is  divided  into  three  portions,  viz.  the  iliac, 
bcbiatic,  and  pubic,  which  are  usually  described  as 
three  distinct  bones. 

Tin;  u.-i  ilium,  or  haunch-bone,  is  of  a  very  irregular 
shape.  The  lower  part  of  it  is  thick  and  narrow  ;  its 
superior  portion  is  broad  and  thin,  terminating  in  a 
ridge,  called  the  spine  ol  the  ilium,  and  more  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  haunch.  The  spine  rises 
up  like  an  arch,  being  turned  somewhat  outward,  and 
from  this  appearance,  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis, 
When  viewed  together,  has  not  been  improperly  com- 
pared to  the  wings  of  A  photon.  This  spine,  in  the 
recent  subject,  appears  as  if  tipped  with  cartilage;  but 
tins  appearance  is  nothing  more  than  the  tendinous 
fibres  of  the  muscles  that  are  inserted  into  it.  Exter- 
nally, this  hone  is  unequally  prominent,  and  hollowed 
for  the  attachment  of  muscles;  and  internally,  at  its 
broadest  forepart,  it  is  smooth  and  concave.  At  its 
lower  part,  there  is  a  considerable  ridge  on  its  inner 
surface.  This  ridge,  which  extends  from  the  OS  sacrum, 
and  corresponds  with  a  similar  prominence,  both  on 
that  bone  and  the  ischium,  forms,  with  the  inner  part 
of  the  ossa  pubis,  what  is  called  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
The  whole  of  the  internal  surface,  behind  this  ridge,  is 
very  unequal.  The  OS  ilium  lias  likewise  a  smaller 
surface  posteriorly,  by  which  it  is  articulated  to  the 
sides  of  the  os  sacrum.  This  surface  has,  by  some, 
been  compared  to  the  human  ear,  and,  by  others,  to 
the  head  of  a  bird  :  but  neither  of  these  comparisons 
seem  to  convey  any  jusi  idea  of  its  form  or  appearance. 

Its  upper  part  is  rough  and  porous:  lower  down  it  is 
more  solid.  It  is  firmly  united  to  the  os  sacrum  by  a 
cartilaginous  substance,  and  likewise  by  very  strong 
ligamentous  fibres,  which  are  extended  to  that  bone 
from  the  whole  circumference  of  this  irregular  surface. 
The  spine  of  this  bone,  which  is  originally  an  epiphysis, 

has  two  considerable  tuberosities,  one  anteriorly,  and 
the  other  posteriorly,  Which  is  the  largest  of  the  two. 
The  ends  of  this  spine  too,  from  their  projecting  more 
than  the  parts  of  the  bone  below  them,  are  called 
spinal  processes.  Before  the  anterior  spina!  process, 
the  spine  is  hollowed,  where  part  of  the  Sartorius 
muscle  is  placed ;  and  below  the  posterior  spinal  pro- 
iliere  is  a  very  large  niche  in  the  bone,  which,  in 
the  recent  subject,  has  a  strong  ligament  stretched  over 
its  lower  part,  from  the  os  sacrum  to  the  sharp-pointed 
process  of  the  Ischium;  so  that  a  great  hole  is  formed, 
through  which  pass  the  great  sciatic  nerve  and  the 

posterior  crural  vessels  under  the  pyriform  muscle, 
part  of  Which  is  likewise  lodged  in  this  bole.  The 
lowest,  thickest,  anil  narrowest  part  of  the  ilium, in  con- 
junction with  the  other  two  portions  of  each  OB  innonii- 
natum,  helps  to  form  the  acetabulum  lor  the  os  femoris. 

The  os  ischium,  or  hip-bone,  which  is  the  lowest  of 
the  three  portions  of  each  os  in  nominal  tun,  is  of  a  very 
irregular  figure,  and  usually  divided  into  its  body,  tu- 
berosity, and  ramus.  The  body  externally  forms  the 
inferior  portion  of  the  acetabulum,  and  sends  a  sharp- 
pointed  process  backward,  called  the  spine  of  the 
ischium.  This  is  the  process  to  which  the  ligament  is 
attached,  which  was  just  now  describe/]  as  forming  a 
great  foramen  for  the  passage  of  the  sciatic  nerve. 
The  tuberosity  is  large  and  irregular,  and  is  placed  at 
the  inferior  part  of  the  bone,  giving  origin  to  several 
muscles,  In  the  recent  subject,  it  seems  covered  with 
a  cartilaginous  crust;  but  this  appearance,  as  in  the 
spine  of  the  ilium,  is  nothing  more  than  the  tendinous 
fibres  of  the  muscles  that  are  inserted  into  it.  This 
tuberosity,  which  is  the  lowest  portion  of  the  trunk, 
supports  us  when  we  sit.  Between  the  spine  and  the 
tuberosity  is  observed  a  sinuosity,  covered  with  a  car- 
tilaginous crust,  which  serves  as  a  pulley,  on  which 
the  obturator  muscle  plays.  From  the  tuberosity,  the 
bone,  becoming  narrower  and  thinner,  forms  the  ramus, 
or  branch,  which,  passing  forwards  and  upwards, 
Slakes,  with  the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  a  large  bole, 
if  an  oval  shape,  the  foramen  magnum  isclm,  which 
tfTbrds,  throiuih  its  whole  circumference,  attachment 
•o  muscles.  This  foramen  is  more  particularly  noticed 
sn  describing  the  os  pubis. 

The  os  pubis,  or  share-bone,  which  is  the  smallest 
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of  the  three  portions  of  the  os  innominatum,  is  placed 
at  the  upper  and  forepart  of  the  pelvis,  where  the  two 
ossa  pubis  meet,  and  are  united  to  each  other  by  means 
of  a  very  strung  cartilage,  which  constitutes  what  is 
called  the  symphysis  pubis.  Each  os  pubis  may  be 
divided  into  its  body,  ancle,  and  ramus.  The  body, 
Which  is  the  outer  part,  is  joined  to  the  os  ilium.  The 
angle  comes  forward  to  form  the  symphisis,  and  tho 
ramus  is  a  thin  apophysis,  which,  uniting  with  the 
ramus  of  the  ischium,  forms  the  foramen  magnum 
ischii,  or  thyroidcum,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  called, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  door  or  shield.  This  foramen 
is  somewhat  wider  above  than  below,  and  i: 
diameter  is,  from  above  downwards,  and  obliquely 
from  within  outwards.  In  the  recent  subject,  it  is 
almost  completely  closed  by  a  strong  fibrous  membrane, 
called  the  obturator  ligament.  Upwards  and  outwards, 
where  we  observe  a  niche  in  the  bone,  the  fibres  of 
this  ligament  are  separated,  to  allow  a  passage  to  the 
posterior  crural  nerve,  an  artery  and  vein.  The  great 
uses  of  this  foramen  seem  to  be  to  lighten  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis,  and  to  afford  a  convenient  lodgment  lo 
the  obturator  muscles.  The  three  bones  now  d 
as  constituting  the  os  innominatum  on  each  side,  all 
concur  to  form  the  great  acetabulum,  or  cot)  loid  cavity, 
which  receives  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone;  the  os  ilium 
and  os  ischium  making  each  about  two-filths,  and  the 
os  pubis  one-fifth,  of  the  cavity.  This  acetabulum, 
which  is  of  considerable  depth,  is  of  a  spherical  shape. 
Its  brims  are  high,  and,  in  the  recent  subject,  it  is  tipped 
with  cartilage.  These  brims,  however,  are  higher 
above  and  externally,  than  they  are  internally  and 
below,  where  we  observe  a  niche  in  the  bone  (namely, 
the  ischium),  across  which  is  stretched  a  ligament, 
forming  a  hole  for  the  transmission  of  blood-vessels 
and  nerves  lo  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  The  cartilage 
Which  lines  the  acetabulum,  is  thickest  at  its  circum- 
ference, and  thinner  w  ithin,  where  a  little  hole  is  to  be 
observed,  in  which  is  placed  the  apparatus  that  serves 
to  lubricate  the  joint,  and  facilitate  its  motions.  We 
are  likewise  able  to  discover  the  impression  made  by 
the  internal  ligament  of  the  os  femoris,  which,  by 
being  attached  both  to  this  cavity  and  to  the  head  of 
the  os  femoris,  helps  to  secure  the  latter  in  the  aceta- 
bulum. The  bones  of  the  pelvis  serve  to  support  the 
spine  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  to  lodge  the  intes- 
tines, urinary  bladder,  and  other  viscera;  and  likewise 
to  unite  the  trunk  to  the  lower  extremities.  But, 
besides  these  uses',  they  are  destined,  in  the  female 
subject,  for  other  important  purposes ;  and  the  ac- 
coucheur finds,  in  the  study  of  these  bones,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  midwifery  knowledge.  Several  eminent 
writers  are  of  opinion,  that  in  difficult  parturition,  all 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis  undergo  a  certain  degree  of 
separation.  It  has  b:  en  observed,  likewise,  that  the 
cartilage  uniting  the  ossa  pubis  is  thicker,  and  of  a 
more  spongy  texture,  in  women  than  in  men  ;  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  swell  and  enlarge  during  preg- 
nancy. That  many  instances  of  a  partial  separation 
of  these  bones,  dating  labour,  have  happened,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  such  a  separation,  however,  ought 
by  no  means  to  he  considered  as  a  uniform  and  salutary 
work  of  nature,  as  some  writers  seem  to  think,  but  as 
the  effect  of  disease.  Bui  there  is  another  circumstance 
in  regard  to  this  part  of  osteology,  which  is  well  worthy 
of  attention  ;  and  this  is,  the  different  capacities  of  the 
pelvis  in  the  male  and  tjemale  subject.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  os  sacrum  is  shorter  and  broader  in 
women  than  in  men  ;  theossa  ilia  are  also  found  more 
expanded  ;  whence  it  happens,  that  in  women  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  does  not  fall  so  directly  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh  as  in  men,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  reason 
Why,  in  general,  they  step  with  less  firmness,  and  move 
their  hips  forward  in  walking,  from  these  circum- 
stances, also,  the  brim  of  the  female  pelvis  is  nearly 
Of  an  oval  shape,  being  considerably  wider  from  side  to 
side,  than  from  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  os  sacrum; 
whereas,  in  men,  it  is  lounder,  and  everywhere  of  less 
diameter.  The  inferior  opening  of  the  pelvis  is  like- 
ortlonably  larger  in  the  female  subject,  the 
ossa  ischia  being  more  separated  from  each  other,  and 
the  foramen  ischii  larger, so  thai,  where  the  os  ischium 
and  os  pubis  are  united  together,  they  form  a  greater 
circle  ;  the  os  sacrum  is  also  more  hollowed,  though 
shorter,  and  the  os  coccygis  more  loosely  connected, and, 
therefore,  capable  of  a  greater  degree  of  motion  than 
in  men. 
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INOCULATION.     Inocvlalio.    The  insertion  of  a 
poison  into  any  pari  of  the  body.     It  was  mi 
tised  u  iththai  oi  the  small-pox, 
from  experience,  that  by  bo  doing,  we  generally  pi  o- 
cured  fewer  pustules,  ami  B  mi  ase,  than 

when  the  small-pox  was  taken  in  a  natural  \ 
though  the  advantages  wen:  evident,  yet  objections 
were  raised  against  inoculation,  on  the  notion  that  it 
exposed  the  person  to  some  risk,  VI  hen  i  e  might  have 
passed  through  life,  without  ever  taking  the  disease 
naturally;  but  it  is  obvious  that  he  was  exposed  to 
iter  danger,  from  the  intercourse  which  he 
musl  have  with  his  fellow-creatures,  by  taking  the  dis- 
order in  a  natural  way.  It  Iras  also  been  adduced,  that 
a  person  is  liable  to  take  the  small-pox  a  second  time, 
when  produced  at  first  by  artificial  means  ;  but  such 
instances  are  very  rare,  besides  not  being  sufficiently 
authentic.  We  may  conjecture  thai,  in  mesl  of  those 
cases,  the  matter  used  was  not  variolous,  but  that  of 
some  other  eruptive  disorder,  such  as  the  chicken-pox, 
which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  the  small-pox. 
However,  since  the  discovery  of  the  preventive  power 
Of  the  cow-pox,  small  pox  inoculation  has  been  ra- 
pidly failing  into  disuse.     See  Variola  vaccina. 

To  illu  i  Its  arising  from  inoculation,  it 

has  been  calculated  that  a  third  of  the  adults  die  who 
take  the  disease  in  a  natural  way,  and  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  children  ;  whereas  of  those  who  are 
inoculated,  and  are  properly  treated  afterward,  the 
proportion  is  probably  not  greater  than  one  in  five  or 
six  hundred. 

Inoculation  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Britain  from  Turkey,  by  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montague,  about  the  year  1721,  whose  son  had 
been  inoculated  at  Constantinople,  during  her  resi- 
dence there,  and  whose  infant  daughter  was  the  first 
that  underwent  the  operation  in  this  country.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  w<  11  known  before  this 
period,  both  in  the  south  of  Wales  and  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Mungo  Park,  in  his  navels  into  the  irrterior 
of  Africa,  found  that  inoculation  had  been  long  prac- 
tised by  the  Negroes  on  the  Guinea  coast ;  and  nearly 
in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  of  life,  as 
in  Europe.  It  is  not  clearly  ascertained  where  inocu- 
lation really  originated.  It  has  beerr  ascribed  to  the 
Circassians,  who  employed  it  as  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing lire  beauty  of  their  women.  It  appears  more  pro- 
bable that  accident  first  suggested  the  expedient  among 
different  nations,  to  whom  the  small-pox  had  long  been 
known,  independently  of  any  intercourse  with  each 
other  ;  and  what  adds  to  the  probability  of  this  con- 
jecture is,  that  in  most  places  where  inoculation  can  he 
traced  back,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  it  seems 
to  have  been  practised  chiefly  by  old  women,  before  it 
was  adopted  by  regular  practitioners. 

Many  physicians  held  inoculation  in  the  greatest 
contempt  at  first,  from  its  supposed  origin  ;  others  again 
discredited  the  fact  of  its  utility  ;  while  others,  on  the 
testimony  of  the  success  in  distant  countries,  believed 
in  the  advantages  it  afforded,  but  still  did  not  think 
themselves  warranted  to  recommend  it  to  the  families 
they  attended  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  experiment  of 
it  had  been  made  on  six  criminals  (all  of  whom  reco- 
vered from  the  disease  and  regained  their  liberty), 
that  it  was  practised,  in  the  year  1720,  on  the  royal 
family,  and  afterward  adopted  as  a  general  thing. 

To  ensure  success  from  inoculation,  the  following 
precautions  should  strictly  he  attended  to. 

1.  That  the  person  should  be  of  a  good  habit  of 
body,  and  free  from  any  disease,  apparent  or  latent,  in 
order  that  he  may  not  have  the  disease  and  a  bad  con- 
stitution, or  perhaps  another  disorder,  to  struggle  with 
at  the  same  time. 

2.  To  enjoin  a  temperate  diet  and  proper  regimen  ; 
and,  where  the  body  is  plethoric,  or  gross,  to  make  use 
of  gentle  purges,  together  with  mercurial  a:. J  antimo- 
nial  medicines. 

:t.  That  the  age  of  the  person  be  as  little  advanced 
as  possible,  but  not  younger  if  it  can  be  avoided,  than 
four  months. 

4.  To  choose  a  cool  season  of  the  year,  and  to  moid 
external  heat,  either  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  silting  by 
fires,  or  in  warm  chambers,  or  by  going  too  warmly 
clothed,  or  being  too  much  in  bed. 

5.  To  take  the  matter  from  a  young  subject 
thesmall-pox  in  a  favourable  way,  and  Mjjio  is  other- 
wise   healthy,  and   free    from    disease;  and,   when 
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fresh  matter  can  be  procured,  to  give  it  the  prefer- 
ence. .      ,  .    , 

Where  matter  of  n  benign  kind  cannot  be  procured) 
and  the  patient  is  evidently  in  danger  of  thi 
small  pox,  w  ■  should  not,  however,  in  sitate  a  moment 
to  inoculate  from  any  kind  of  matter  thai  can  be  pro- 

n  hat  has  been  taken  in  mali 
small-pox  Las  been  found  to  produce  a  very  mild  dis- 
ease. The  mildness  or  malignity  of  the  disease  ap 
nil  little  or  not  at  all  on  the 
matter.  Variolous  matter,  as  well  as  the 
vaccine,  by  being  kept  for  a  length  of  time,  particularly 
in  a  warm  place,  is  apt,  however,  to  undergo  decompo- 
sition, by  putrefaction;  and  then  another  kind  of  con- 
tagious material  has  been  produced. 

In  inoculating,  the  operator  is  to  make  the  slightest 
in  the  arm  of 
son,  rubbing  that  part  oi  th<  lancet  which  is  besmeared 
with  matter  repeatedly  over  it;  by  way  of  ensuring  the 
i  ;  and  in  older  to  prevent  its  being  wiped  oil", 
the  shirtsleeve  ought  not  to  be  pulled  down  until  the 
part  is  dry. 

A  singular  circumstance  attending  inoculation  is, 
this  tails  in  producing  the  disease,  the  in- 
oculated part  nevertheless  sometimes  inflames  and 
suppurates,  as  in  eases  where  the  complaint  is  about 
to  follow;  and  the  matter  produced  in  those  cases,  is 
as  lit  for  inoculation  as  that  taken  from  a  person 
actually  labouring  under  the  disease.  The  same  hap- 
pens very  frequently  in  inoculation  for  the  cow- 
pox. 

If,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  the  operation,  no 
redness  or  inflammation  is  apparent  on  the  edge  of  the 
wound,  we  ought  then  to  inoculate  in  the  other  arm, 
in  the  same  manner  as  before  ;  or,  for  greater  certain- 
may  doit  in  both, 
oustitutions  are  incapable  of  having  the  dis- 
ease  in  any  form.  Others  do  not  receive  the  disease  at 
one  time,  however  freely  exposed  to  its  contagion, 
even  though  repeatedly  inoculated,  and  yet  receive  it 
afterward  by  merely  approaching  those  labouring 
under  it. 

On  the  coming  on  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  which  is 
generally  on  the  seventh  day  in  the  inoculated  small- 
pox, the  patient  is  not  to  be  suffered  to  lie  abed,  but 
siiould  be  kept  cool,  and  partake  freely  of  antiseptic 
cooling  drinks.     See  Variola. 

INOSCULATION.      (Inosculatio ;    from  in,  and 
i   little  mouth.)    The  running  of  the  veins 
and  arteries  into  one  another,  or  the  interunionof  the 
extremities  of  the  arteries  and  veins. 

[NSA'NIA.  (From  in,  not,  and  tonus,  sound.) 
Insanity,  or  deranged  intellect.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
Neuroses,  and  order  Vesania,  characterized 
by  erroneous  judgment,  from  imaginary  perceptions  or 
recollections,  attended  with  agreeable  emotions  in  per- 
sons of  a  sanguine  temperament.     Sec  Mania. 

Insk'sscs.  (From  insidco,  to  sit  upon.)  A  hot- 
bath,  simple  or  medicated,  over  which  the  patient 
sits. 

iNsrpis'NTiA.  (From  in,  and  sapientia,  wisdom.) 
A  delirium  without  fever. 

Insola'tio.  (From  in,  upon,  and  sol,  the  sun.)  A 
disease  which  arises  from  a  too  great  influence  of  the 
s'ui's  heat  upon  the  head,  a  coup  de  soleil. 

INSPIRATION.  (Inspiratw  ;  from  in,  and  spiro, 
to  breathe.)  The  act  of  drawing  the  air  into  the  lungs. 
See  Respiration. 

INSTINCT.  (In'tinctus,  us.  m.)  Animals  are 
not  abandoned  by  nature  to  themselves:  they  arc  all 
employed  in  a  series  of  actions  ;  whence  results  that 
marvellous  whole  that  is  teen  among  organized  beings. 
To  incline  animals  to  the  punctual  execution  of  those 
bicb  are  necessary  for  them,  nature  has  pro- 
vided them  with  instinot;  that  is,  propensities,  incli- 
nations, wants,  by  which  they  are  constantly  excited, 
and  forced  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  nature. 

Instinct  may  excite  in  two  different  modes,  with  or 
without  knowledge  of  the  end.  The  first  is  enlight- 
ened instinct,  the  second  is  blind  instinct;  the  one 
is  particularly  lire  gilt  of  man,  the  other  belongs  to 
animals. 

In  examining  carefully  the  numerous  phenomena 

,  we  see  that  there  is  a  double 

animal: — 1.- The  preservation  of  the 

individual.    2.  Tin:  preservation  oftbe  species.    Lvory 

animal  fulfils  this  end  in  its  own  way,  and  according  to 
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Its  organization;  there  are  therefore  as  many  dif- 
ferent instincts  as  there  are  different  species ;  and  as 
the  organization  varies  in  individual*,  instinct  pre- 
sents individunlditlcrcnces  sometimes  strongly  marked. 

We  recognise  two  sorts  of  instinct  in  man :  theone 
depends  more  evidently  on  his  organization,  on  his 
animal  slate;  he  presents  it  in  whatever  state  he  is 
found.  This  sort  of  instinct  is  neai  ly  the  same  as  that 
of  animals.  The  other  kind  of  instinct  springs  from 
the  social  state  ;  and,  without  doubt,  depends  on  orga- 
nization :  what  vital  phenomenon  docs  not  depend  on 
it  1  But  it  does  not  display  itself  except  when  man 
lives  in  civilized  society,  and  when  he  enjoys  all  the 
advantages  of  that  state. 

To  the  first,  that  may  be  called  animal  instinct,  be- 
long hunger,  thirst,  the  necessity  of  clothing,  of  a 
Covering  from  the  weather;  the  desire  of  agreeable 
sensations  ;  the  fear  of  pain  and  of  death  ;  tlie  desire 
to  injure  others,  if  there  is  any  danger  to  be  feared 
from  them,  or  any  advantage  to  arise  from  hurting 
them;  the  venereal  inclinations  ;  the  interest  inspired 
by  children  ;  inclination  to  imitation  ;  to  live  in  society, 
which  bads  man  to  pass  through  the  different  degrees 
of  civilization,  &c.  These  different  instinctive  feel- 
ings incline  him  to  concur  in  the  established  order  of 
organized  beings.  Man  is,  of  all  the  animals,  the  one 
whose  natural  wants  are  most  numerous,  and  of  the 
greatest  variety ;  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  his  intelligence:  if  he  had  only  these  wants,  he 
would  have  always  a  marked  superiority  over  the 
animals. 

When  man,  living  in  society,  can  easily  provide  for 
all  the  wants  which  we  have  mentioned,  lie  has  then 
time  and  powers  of  action  more  than  his  original 
wants  require  :  then  new  wants  arise,  that  may  he 
called  social  wants  :  such  is  that  of  a  lively  perception 
of  existence  ;  a  want  which,  the  more  it  is  satisfied, 
the  more  difficult  it  becomes,  because  the  sensations 
become  blunted  by  habit. 

This  want  of  a  vivid  existence,  added  to  the  conti- 
nually increasing  feebleness  of  the  sensations,  causes  a 
mechanical  restlessness,  vague  desires,  excited  by  the 
remembrance  of  vivid  sensations  formerly  felt:  in 
order  *to  escape  from  this  state,  man  is  continually 
forced  to  change  his  object,  or  to  overstrain  sensations 
of  the  same  kind.  Thence  arises  an  inconstancy 
w  hie  h  never  permits  our  desires  to  rest,  and  a  progres- 
sion of  desires,  which,  always  annihilated  by  enjoy- 
ment, and  irritated  by  remembrance,  proceed  forward 
without  end  ;  thence  arises  ennui,  by  which  the  civil- 
ized idler  is  incessantly  tormented. 

The  want  of  vivid  sensations  is  balanced  by  the 
love  of  repose  and  idleness  in  the  opulent  cla- 
society.  These  contradictory  feelings  modify  each 
other,  and  from  their  reciprocal  reaction  results  the 
lo\e  of  power,  of  consideration,  of  fortune,  &c.  which 
gives  us  the  means  of  satisfying  both. 

These  two  Instinctive  sensations  are  not  the  only 
ones  which  spring  from  the  social  state;  a  crowd  of 
others  arise  from  it,  equally  real,  though  less  important; 
besides,  the  natural  wants  become  so  changed  as  no 
longer  to  Ik:  known  ;  hunger  is  often  replaced  by  a 
Capricious  taste;  the  venereal  desires  by  a  feeling  of 
quite  another  nature,  &c. 

The  natural  wants  have  a  considerable  influence 
upon  those  which  arise  from  society;  these,  in  their 
turn,  modify  the  former;  and  if  we  add  age,  tempera- 
ment, sex,  &c.  which  tend  W  change  every  sort  of  want, 
We  will  ha\e  an  idea  of  the  dilficiilty  which  the  study 
of  the  instinct  of  man  presents.  This  part  of  physi- 
ology is  also  un.  We  remark,  however, 
that  the  social  wants  necessarily  carry  along  with  them 
the  enlargement  of  the  understanding;  there  is  no 
comparison  in  regard  to  the  capacity  Of  the  mind,  be- 
tween a  man  in  the  higher  class  of  society,  and  a  man 
whose  physical  powers  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  his  natural  wants. 

INTEGER.  When  applied  to  leaves,  perianths, 
petals,  etc  folia  integra,  means  undivided ;  and  is  said 
of  the  simple  leases  as  those  of  the  orchises  and 
s.  The  female  flower  of  the  oak  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  the peritutthium  integrum,  and  the  petals  of 
the  Jfigtlla  amtnsis  and  Sitene  quinquemdnera  are 
described  as  prlala  Integra. 

LNTEGERRIMUS.  Most  perfect  or  entire.  Ap- 
plied to  leaves,  the  margin  of  which  has  no  teeth, 
Dotches,  or  incisions.    It  regards' solely  the  margin- 
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whereas  the  folium  integrum  respects  the  whole  shape, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  margin. 

INTERCOSTAL.  (Jntercostalis ;  from  inter,  be- 
tween, and  costa,  a  rib.)  A  name  given  to  muscles, 
vessels,  &.<•..  which  are  between  the  ribs. 

Intercostal  arteries.  JMeria  inter  costalti. 
The  arteries  which  run  between  the  ribs.  The  superior 
intercostal  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  subclavian.  The 
other  intercostal  arteries  are  given  otl"  from  the  aorta. 
Intercostal  muscles.  Intcrcostales  externi  et 
inlcrni.  Between  the  ribs  on  each  side  are  eleven 
double  rows  of  muscles.  These  are  the  intercostales 
externi,  and  interni.  Galen  has  very  properly  observed, 
that  they  decussate  each  other  like  the  strokes  of  the 
letter  X.  The  intercostales  externi  arise  from  the 
lower  edge  of  each  superior  rib,  and,  running  obliquely 
downwards  and  forwards,  are  inserted  into  the  upper 
edge  of  each  inferior  rib,  so  as  to  occupy  the  intervals 
of  the  ribs,  from  as  far  back  as  the  spine  to  their  car- 
tilages ;  but  from  their  cartilages  to  the  sternum,  there 
is  only  a  thin  aponeurosis  covering  the  internal  inter- 
costales. The  intercostales  interni  arise  and  are  in- 
serted in  the  same  manner  as  the  external.  They  begin 
at  the  sternum,  and  extend  as  far  as  the  angles  of  the 
ribs,  their  fibres  running  obliquely  backwards.  These 
fibres  are  spread  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  ribs,  so  as  to  be  longer  than  those  of  the 
external  intercostals.  Some  of  the  posterior  portions 
of  the  internal  intercostals  pass  over  one  rib,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  rib  below.  Verheyen  first  described 
these  portions  as  separate  muscles,  under  the  name  of 
infra  cosUdes.  Winslow  has  adopted  the  same  name. 
Cowper,  and  after  him  Douglas,  call  them  costarum 
thpr<  store*  proprii.  These  distinctions,  however,  are 
altogether  superfluous,  as  they  are  evidently  nothing 
more  than  appendages  of  the  intercostals.  The  num- 
ber of  these  portions  vai  ies  in  different  subjects.  Most 
commonly  there  are  only  four,  the  first  of  which  runs 
from  the  second  rib  to  the  fourth,  the  second  from  the 
third  rih  to  the  fifth,  the  third  from  the  fourth  rib  to 
the  sixth,  and  the  fourth  from  the  fifth  rib  to  the  seventh. 
The  internal  intercostals  of  the  two  inferior  false  ribs 
are  frequently  so  thin,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  separated 
from  the  external ;  and,  in  some  subjects,  one  or  both 
of  them  seem  to  be  altogether  wanting.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  the  external  intercostals 
serve  to  elevate,  and  the  internal  to  depress  the  ribs. 
They  were  probably  led  to  this  opinion,  by  observing 
the  different  direction  of  their  fibres;  but  it  is  now  well 
known,  that  both  have  the  same  use,  which  is  that 
of  raising  the  ribs  equally  during  inspiration.  Fallo- 
pius  was  one  of  the  first  who  ventured  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  opinion  of  Galen  on  this  subject,  by  contend- 
ing that  both  layers  of  Ihe  intercostals  serve  to  elevate 
the  ribs.  In  this  opinion  he  was  followed  by  Hierony- 
mus  Fabricius,  our  countryman  Mayow,  and  Borelli. 
But,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Bayle,  a 
writer  of  some  eminence,  and  professor  at  Toulouse, 
revived  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  by  the  following 
arguments: — He  observed,  that  the  oblique  direction 
of  the  fibres  of  the  internal  intercostals  is  such,  that 
in  each  inferior  rib,  these  fibres  are  nearer  to  the  verte- 
bra- than  they  are  at  their  superior  extremities,  or  in 
the  rib  immediately  above ;  and  that,  of  course,  they 
must  serve  to  draw  the  rib  downwards,  as  towards 
the  most  fixed  point.  This  plausible  doctrine  was 
adopted  byseveral  eminent  writers,  and  among  others, 
by  Nicholls,  Hoadley,  and  Schreiber;  but  above  all, 
by  Hamberger,  who  went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  not 
only  the  ribs,  but  even  the  sternum,  are  pulled  down 
wards  bv  these  muscles,  and  constructed  a  particular 
instrument  to  illustrate  this  doctrine.  He  pretended 
likewise  that  the  intervals  of  the  ribs  are  increased  by 
their  elevation,  and  diminished  by  their  depression; 
but  he  allowed  that,  while  those  parts  of  the  internal 
intercostals  that  are  placed  between  the  bony  part  of 
the  ribs  pull  them  downwards,  the  anterior  portions  of 
the  muscle  w  Inch  are  situated  between  the  cartilages, 
concur  with  the  external  intercostals  in  raising  them 
upwards.  These  opinions  cave  rise  to  a  warm  and 
Interesting  controversy,  in  which  Hamberger  and  Hal- 
ler  were  the  principal  disputants.  The  former  argued 
chieflv  from  theory,  and  the  latter  from  experiments 
on  living  animals,"  which  demonstrate  the  fallacy  cf 
Bamberger's  arguments,  and  prove,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  internal  intercostals  perform  the  same  func- 
tions as  the  external. 
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Intercostal  nervb.  Ncrvus  intercostalis.  Grcnt 
intercostal  nerve.  Sympathetic  nerve.  The  great  in- 
tercostal nerve  arises  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
from  a  branch  of  the  sixth  and  one  of  the  fifth  pair, 
uniting  into  one  trunk,  which  passes  out  of  the  cranium 
through  the  carotid  canal,  and  descends  by  the  sides 
of  the  bodies  of  the  verlebne  of  the  neck,  thorax,  loins, 
and  os  sacrum  :  in  its  course,  it  receives  the  small  ac- 
cessory branches  from  all  the  Jiirty  pair  of  spinal 
nerves.  In  the  neck,  it  gives  oft"  three  cervical  gan- 
glions, the  upper,  middle,  and  lower;  from  which  the 
cardiac  and  pulmonary  nerves  arise.  In  the  thorax, 
it  gives  oft"  the  splanchnic  or  anterior  intercostal,  which 
perforates  the  diaphragm,  and  forms  the  semilunar 
ganglions,  from  which  nerves  pass  to  all  the  abdominal 
viscera.  They  also  form  in  the  abdomen  ten  peculiar 
plexuses,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  viscus,  to 
which  they  belong,  as  the  coeliac,  splenic,  hepatic, 
superior,  middle,  and  lower  mesenteric,  two  renal, and 
two  spermatic  plexuses.  The  posterior  intercostal 
nerve  gives  accessory  branches  about  the  pelvis  and 
ischiatic  nerve,  and  at  length  terminates. 

Intercostal  veins.  The  intercostal  veins  empty 
their  blood  into  the  vena  azvgos. 

INTERCU  RRENT.  Those  fevers  which  happen 
in  certain  seasons  only,  are  called  stationary :  others 
are  called,  by  Sydenham,  intercurrents. 

Inte'rcus.  (From  inter,  between,  and  cutis,  the 
skin.)  A  dropsy  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh.  Sec 
Anasarca. 

LNTERDE'NTIUM.  (From  inter,  between,  and 
rlcns,  a  tooth.)  The  intervals  between  teeth  of  the 
same  order. 

1NTERDIGITITM.  (From  inter,  between,  and 
digitus,  a  toe,  or  finger.)  A  corn  between  the  toes,  or 
wart  between  the  ringers. 

LNTERFiEMl'NEUM.  (From  inter, between,  and 
/amen,  the  thigh.)  The  perinaeutn,  or  space  between 
the  anus  and  pudendum. 

Interlu'nius.  (From  inter,  between,  and  luna, 
the  moon  ;  because  it  was  supposed  to  aiiect  those 
who  were  born  in  the  wane  of  the  moon.)  The  epi- 
lepsy. 

Intermediate  affinity.     See  Affinity  intermediate. 

INTERMITTENT.  {Intermittens  ;  from  inter, 
between,  and  mitto,  to  send  away.)  A  disease  is  so 
called  which  does  not  continue  until  it  finishes  one 
way  or  the  other,  as  most  diseases  do,  but  ceases  and  re- 
turnsagainatregular  or  uncertain  periods;  asagiies,&.c. 

I  nti  nil  it  tent  fever.     See  Febris  intermittens. 

INTERNODIS.  Applied  to  a  flowerstalk  or  pedun- 
culitis, when  it  proceeds  from  the  intermediate  part 
of  a  branch  between  two  leaves ;  as  in  Ehrctia  iuter- 
nodis. 

Internu'ntii  dies.  (From  internuncio,  to  go  be- 
tween.) Applied  to  critical  days,  or  such  as  stand 
between  the  increase  of  a  disorder  and  its  decrease. 

Intero'ssei  manos.  {Interosscus;  from  inter,  be- 
tween, and  os,  the  bone.)  These  are  small  muscles 
situated  between  the  metacarpal  hones,  and  extending 
from  the  bones  of  the  carpus  to  the  fingers.  They  are 
divided  into  internal  and  external ;  the  former  are  to 
be  seen  only  on  the  palm  of  tlie  hand,  but  the  latter 
are  conspicuous  both  on  the  palm  and  back  of  the 
hand.  The  interussei  intcrni  are  three  in  number. 
The  first,  which  Alhinus  names  posterior  indicis, 
arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  basis  and  inner 
part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  ihe  forefinger,  and 
likewise  from  the  upper  part  of  that  which  supports 
the  middle  finger.  Its  tendon  passes  over  the  articula 
lion  of  this  part  of  these  hones  with  the  forefinger, 
and,  uniting  with  the  tendinous  expansion  that  is  sent 
olf  from  the  extensor  digitorum  communis,  is  inserted 
into  the  posterior  convex  surface  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  thai  linger.  The  second  and  third,  to  which  Albinus 
gives  the  names  of  prior  annularis,  and 
auricularis,  arise,  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  basis 
of  the  outsides  of  the  metacarpal  bones  thai 
the  ring-finger  and  the  little  finger,  and  are  inserted 
into  the  outside  of  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  ex- 
tensor digitorum  communis  that  covers  each  of  those 
fingers.  "These  three  muscles  draw  the  fingers  into 
which  they  are  inserted,  towards  the  thumb.  The 
inltrossei  externi  are  four  in  number;  for  among  these 
is  included  the  small  muscle  that  is  situated  on  the 
outside  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that  supports  the  fore- 
finger. Douglas  calls  it  extensor  tcrtii  intcrnodii  in- 
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dicis,  and  Winslow  semi-intrrossens  indicis.  AlblnU«, 
nlies  it  among  the  inlerrossei,  gives  II  ihe 
name  of  prior  indicis.  This  first  interosseos  externui 
arises  i>\  two  tendinous  and  fleshy  portion*  one  of 
these  springs  from  the  upper  half  of  the  inner  side  of 
the  first  bone  of  the  thumb,  and  the  other  from  the 
ligaments  that  unite  the  os  trapezoides  to  the  metacar 

pal  bone  of  the  forefinger," and  likewise  from  all  ihe 

outside  of  this  latter  hone.     These  two  perilous  Unite 

as  they  descend,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon,  which  in 
inserted  into  the  outside  of  that  part  of  the  tendinous 

expansion  from  the  extensor  digitorum  communis  Unit 
is  spread  o\  el  the  posterior  convex  surface  of  the  fore- 
finger. The  second,  to  which  Albinus  gives  Ihe  name 
ait  prior  ntedii,  is  not  quite  so  thick  as  the  last  described 
muscle.  It  arises  by  two  beads,  one  of  which  springs 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  lore- 
linger,  chiefly  towards  its  convex  surface,  and  the  Other 
arises  from  the  adjacent  ligaments,  and  from  the  whole 
outer  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that  sustains  the 
middle  finger.  These  two  portions  unite  as  they  de- 
scend, and  terminate  in  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted, 
in  the  same  manner,  as  the  preceding  muscle,  into  the 
outside  of  the  tendinous  expansion  that  covers  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  middle  linger.  The  third  belongs 
likewise  to  the  middle  finger,  and  is  therefore  named 
posterior  miitii  by  Albinus.  It  arises,  like  the  last  de- 
scribed muscle,  by  two  origins,  which  spring  from  the 
roots  of  Ihe  metacarpal  bones  of  the  ring  and  middle 
fingers,  and  from  the  adjacent  ligaments,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  inside  of  the  same  tendinous  expansion 
as  the  preceding  muscle.  The  fourth,  to  which  Albi- 
nus gives  the  name  of  posterior  annularis,  differs  from 
the  last  two  only  in  its  situation,  which  is  between  the 
metacarpal  bones  of  the  ring  and  little  fingers.  It  is 
inserted  into  the  inside  of  Ihe  tendinous  expansion  of 
ihe  extensor  digitorum  communis,  that  covers  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  ring-finger.  All  these  four  muscles 
serve  to  extend  the  fingers  into  which  they  are  inserted, 
and  likewise  to  draw  them  inwards,  towards  the 
thumb,  except  the  third,  or  posterii  medii,  which,  from 
its  situation  and  insertion,  is  calculated  to  pull  the 
middle  finger  outwards. 

Interossei  pedis.  These  small  muscles,  in  their 
situation  between  the  metatarsal  bones,  resemble  the 
interossei  of  the  hand,  and,  like  them,  are  divided  into 
internal  and  external.  The  interossei  pedis  inti  rat 
are  three  in  number.  They  arise  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
from  the  basis  and  inside  of  the  metatarsal  bones  of  ihe 
middle,  the  third,  and  little  toes,  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  hand,  and  they  each  terminate  in  a 
tendon  that  runs  to  the  inside  of  the  first  joint  of  these 
toes,  and  from  thence  to  their  upper  surface,  where  it 
loses  itself  in  the  tendinous  expansion  that  is  sent  off 
from  the  extensors.  Each  of  these  three  muscles 
serves  to  draw  the  toe  into  which  it  is  inserted  towards 
the  great  toe.  The  interossei  externi  are  four  in  num- 
ber. The  first  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
outside  of  tiie  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great 
toe,  from  the  os  cuneiforme  internum,  and  from  the 
root  of  the  inside  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  foretoe 
Its  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  tendinous 
expansion  that  covers  the  back  part  of  the  toes  The 
second  is  placed  in  a  similar  manner  between  ihe 
metatarsal  bones  of  the  fore  and  middle  toes,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  outside  of  the  tendinous  expansion 
on  ihe  hack  part  of  the  foretoe.  The  third  and  fourth 
are  placed  between  the  two  next  metatarsal  bones,  and 
are  inserted  into  the  outside  of  the  middle  and  third 
toes.  The  first  of  these  muscles  draws  the  foretoe 
inwards  towards  the  great  toe.  The  three  others  pull 
ihe  toes,  into  which  they  are  inserted,  outwards.  They 
ail  assist  in  extending  the  toes. 

INTEROSSEOUS.  {Interosseue ;  from  inter,  be- 
tween, and  os,  a  hone.)  A  name  given  to  muscles, 
ligaments,  &c.  which  are  between  hones. 

Interpella'tis.  (From  interpillo,  to  interrupt.) 
A  name  given  by  Paracelsus  to  a  disease  attended  with 
irregular  or  uncertain  paroxysms. 

Interpola'tps  OIKS.  {From  interpolo,  to  renew.) 
In  Paracelsus,  these  are  the  days  interpolated  between 
two  paroxysms. 

INTEKSCAPU'LIUM.  (From  inter,  between,  and 
ecapvla,  the  shoulder-blade.)  That  part  of  the  spine 
which  lies'lietween  ihe  shoulders. 

INTERSE'PTUM.  (From  inter,  between,  andsep- 
tum,  an  enclosure.)    The  uvula  and  the  septum  nariuin. 
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INTERSPINALS.  (From  inter,  between,  and 
spina,  the  spine.)  Muscles,  nerves,  &c.  are  so  named 
v  bicb  are  between  the  processes  <>i  the  spine. 

[Ntbrsi'inalbs.  The  fleshy  portions  between  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  neck,  back,  and  loins,  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  interspinals  colli,  dorsi  ct 
lamburum.  Those  which  connect  processes  of  the 
back  anil  loins,  are  rather  small  tendons  than  muscles: 
they  draw  these  proi  e  to  each  other. 

INTERTRANSVERSA'LES.  Four  distinct  small 
bundles  of  flesh,  which  (ill  up  the  spaces  between  the 
trans-  of  the  vertebra  of  the  loins,  and 

serve  to  draw  them  towards  each  other. 

INTERTRIGO.  (From  inter,  between,  and  tern, 
to  rub.)  An  excoriation  about  the  anus,  groins,  a.villa, 
or  other  parts  of  the  body,  attended  with  inflammation 
and  moisture.  It  is  most  commonly  produced  by  the 
irritation  of  the  urine,  from  riding,  or  some  acrimony 
in  children. 

INTE'STINE.  (Intcstinum:  trom  intus,  within.) 
The  convoluted  membraneous  tube  that  extends  from 
the  stomach  to  the  aims,  receives  the  ingested  food,  re- 
tains it  a  certain  lime,  mixes  with  it  the  bile  and  pan- 
creatic juice,  propels  the  chyle  into  the  lacteals,  and 
covers  the  tanas  w  -  it  la  mucus,  is  so  called.  The  intes- 
tines are  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and 
are  divided  into  the  small  and  large,  which  have,  be- 
sides thefi  Size,  other  circumstances  of  distinction. 

The  xnutU  intestines  are  supplied  internally  with 
folds,  called  valvule  nniium  nil s,  and  have  no  bands 
on  their  external  surface.  The  large  intestines  have 
no  folds  internally;  are  supplied  externally  with  three 
strong  muscular  hands,  which  run  parallel  upon  the 
surface,  anil  give  the  Intestines  a  saccated  appearance; 
they  have  also  small  fatty  appendages,  called  appendi- 
eula  epiploicm. 

'Fhe  First  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube,  for  about  the 
extent  of  twelve  fingers'  breadth,  is  called  the  duode- 
num; it  lies  in  the  epigastric  region;  makes  three 
turnings,  and  between  the  first  and  second  flexure  rc- 
by  a  common  opening,  the  pancreatic  duct,  and 
the  ductus  communis  choledochus.  It  is  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  intc.-iincs  that chylification  is  chiefly  per- 
formed. The  remaining  portion  of  tile  small  intestines 
is  distinguished  by  an  imaginary  division  into  the  jeju- 
num and  ileum. 

The  jejunum,  which  commences  where  the  duode- 
num ends,  is  situated  in  the  umbilical  region,  and  is 
mostly  found  empty  ;  hence  its  name  :  it  is  everywhere 
1  d  with  red  vessels,  and,  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  a  meal,  with  desti 

The  ileum  occupies  the  hypogastric  region  and  the 
pelvis,  is  of  a  more  pallid  colour  than  the  former,  and 
terminates  by  a  transverse  opening  into  the  large  intes- 
tines, which  is  called  the  valve  of  the  ileum,  votive  of 
e  of  Tulpius. 

The  beginning  of  the  large  intestines  is  firmly  tied 
down  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  for  the  extent  of 
about  four  fingers'  breadth  is  called  the  tecum,  having 
adhering  to  it  a  worm-like  process,  called  the  pro< 
tad  vermiformia,  or   appendicuh  iformis. 

The  great  intestine  then  commences  colon,  ascends  to- 
wards the  liver,  passes  across  tile  abdomen,  under  the 

st achj  to  the  left  side,  whereat  is  contorted  like  the 

letter  .v,  and  descends  to  the  pi  his:  hence  it  is  divided 
in  this  course  into  the  ascending  portion,  the  transverse 
arch,  mid  the  sigmoid  flexure.  When  it  has  reached 
the  pelvis,  it  is  called  tile  rectum,  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceed- in  a  straight  line  to  the  anus. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  composed  of  three  mem- 
branes, or  coais:  a  common  one  from  the  peritoneum,  a 
muscular  coat  and  a  the  villi  being  f 

of  tile  line  terminations  of  arteries  and  nerves,  and  the 
origins  of  lacteals  and  lymphatics.  The  intestines  are 
connected  tothe  body  bythe  mesentery;  the  duodenum 
has   also   a   peculiar'  colliding  cellular  substance,  as 

have  likewise  the  colon  and  rectum,  bj   whose  means 

the  former  is  tiiiulv  accreted  to  the  back,  the  colon  to 
the  kidneys,  and  the  latter  to  the  os  coccygis,*nd,  in 
women,  to  the  vagina.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
|ube  is  Ion-.'  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  arte- 
ries of  this  canal  are  branch  rior  and  infe- 
rior mesenteric,  and  the  duodenal.  The  veins  evacu- 
ate  their  blood  into  the  vena  porta-.     The  neiivcs  are 

branches  of  the   eight   pair   ami    intercostals.    The 
ginate  principally  from  the 
.jejunum,  proceed  10  the  glands  in  the  mesentery. 
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INTRAFOLIACEUS.  Applied  to  stipuls,  which 
are  above  the  footstalk,  and  internal  with  respect  to 
the  leaf;  as  in  Ficuscarica  and  Jlortts  nigra. 

Intrica'ti-s.  (From  intrisa,  to  entangle;  so  called 
from  it-  intricate  folds.)     A  muscle  of  the  ear. 

Intiu'nseci's.  (From  intra,  within,  and  secus,  to- 
wards.)    A  painful  disorder  of  an  internal  part 

Imtrocb'ssio.  (From  introcrr/u,  to  go  in.)  Depres- 
sio.    A  depression  or  sinking  of  any  part  inwards. 

INTUS -SUSCETTION.  {Intus-sitsceptio,  and  in- 
tro-susceptio  ;  from  intus,  within,  and  suscipio,  to  re- 
ceive.) A  disease  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and'most  fre- 
quently of  the  small  intestines  ;  it  consists  in  a  portion 
of  gut  [Kissing  for  some  length  within  another  portion. 

FNTYBUS.  (From  in,  and  tuba,  a  hollow  instru- 
ment: so  named  from  the  hollo  wness  of  its  stalk.)  See 
(  ichorium  endivia. 

I'NULA.  (Contracted  or  corrupted  from  helenium, 
■qXcviov,  Cabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  tears  of  Helen.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  sys- 
tem.    Class,  Syngenesia:  Order,  Polygamia  snperfiua. 

y.  The  herb  inula,  or  elecampane.  See  Inula  hele- 
nium. 

Inula,  common.    See  Inula  helenium. 

Inula  crithmoides.  Caaponga  of  the  Brazilians. 
Trifolia  spica;  Crttkmum  marinum  non  spinosum. 
The  leaves  and  young  stalks  of  this  plant  are  pickled  for 
the  use  of  the  table ;  they  are  gently  diuretic. 

Inula  dysenterica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
smaller  inula,  Conyza  media.  Arnica  Suedensis,  Arnica 
spurio,  Conyza  :  Inula — amplexicaulibus,  cordato  ob- 
long is  ;  tattle  villoso,  paniculato ;  squamis  calycinis, 
setaceis,  of  Lindane.  This  indigenous  plant  was 
once  considered  as  possessing  great  antidysenteric  vir- 
tues. The  whole  herb  is  to  the  taste  acrid,  and  at  the 
same  time  rather  aromatic.  It  is  now  fallen  into  dis- 
use. 

Inula  helenium.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  inula  er  elecampane.  Enula  campana:  He- 
lenium.  Inula— foliis  amplexicaulibus  ovatis  rugosis 
subtus  tomentosis,  culycum  squamis  ovatis,  of  Lin- 
naeus. This  plant,  though  a  native  of  Britain,  is  sel- 
dom met  with  in  its  wild  state,  but  mostly  cultivated. 
The  root,  which  is  the  part  employed  medicinally,  in 
its  recent  state,  has  a  weaker  and  less  grateful  smell 
than  when  thoroughly  dried,  and  kept  for  a  length  of 
time,  by  which  it  is  greatly  improved;  its  odour  then  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  Florentine  orris-root.  It  wasformer- 
ly  in  high  estimation  in  dyspepsia,  pulmonary  affections, 
and  uterine  obstructions,  but  is  now  (alien  into  disuse. 
From  the  root  of  this  plant,  Rose  first  extracted  the 
peculiar  vegetable  principle  called  inulyi^  Funke  has 
since  given  the  following  as  the  analysis orelecampane 
root:— A  crystalli/.ablo  volatile  oil ;  inulin  ;  extractive; 
acetic  acid ;  a  crystallizable  resin ;  gluten :  a  fibrous 
matter.     See  Inulin. 

INULIN  In  examining  the  Inula  helenium,  or 
/(c,Rose  imagined  he  discovered  a  new  vege- 
table product,  to  which  the  name  of  Inulin  has  been 
given,  It  is  white  and  pulverulent,  like  starch.  When 
thrown  on  red-hot  coals,  it  melts,  diffusing  a  white 
smoke,  with  the  smell  of  burning  sugar.  It  yields,  on 
distillation  in  a  retort,  all  the  products  furnished  by 
gum.  It  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water;  and  precipi- 
tates almost  entirely  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder;  but  before  falling  down,  it  gives  the  liquid  a 
mucilaginous  consistence.  It  precipitates  quickly  on 
the  addition  of  alkohol. 

The  above  substance  is  obtained  c-y  boiling  the  root 
of  this  plant  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
leaving  the  liquid  in  repose.  Pelletier  ami  Caventou 
h;r  e  found  the  same  starch-like  manor  in  abundance 
in  the  root  of  colchicum :  and  Gautier  in  the  root  of 
nellitory.  Tl . 

Inustion.  (From  in,  and  uro,  to  burn.,  It  is  some- 
times used  for  hot  and  dry  seasons;  and  formerly  by 
surgeons  for  the  operation  ol  the  cautery. 

Inverecu'ndoi  os.  (From  lit,  not,  wiverecundus 
modest)  An  obsolete  name  ol  the  frontal  bones, 
from  its  betas  regarded  as  the  seat  of  impudence. 

INVERSION.     Inversio.    Turned  inside  outward. 

[NVOLUCELLUM.  A  partial  in volucrum.  See 
Inrolucrum. 

tNVOLU'CRUM.  (From  in.  and  volvo,  to  wrap 
up-  because  parts  areenclosed  bylt.)  In  anatomy. 
1    a  name  of  the  pericardium. 

2  A  membrane  which  covers  any  part 
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In  botany.  A  leafy  calyx,  remote  from  the  flower, 
applied  particularly  to  umbelliferous  plants. 

From  the  part  of  the  umbel  in  which  it  is  placed,  it 
is  called, 

1.  Involucrum  universal/-,  being  at  the  base  of  the 
whole  umbel;  as  in  Coriandrum  sativum,  Scandiz 
cercfolium,  and  Comas  mascula. 

2.  I.  partiale,  called  mvoluccllum;  at  the  bottom  of 
each  umbellula,  or  partial  stalk  of  the  umbel;  as  in 
Daucus  carota. 

3.  I.  dimidiatum,  surrounding  the  middle  of  the 
stalk  at  the  base  of  the  umbel;  as  in  ^thusa  cy- 
napium. 

From  the  number  of  the  involucre  leaves, 

4.  Monopkyllous  ;  as  in  Coriander  and  Hernias. 

5.  Tryphillous  ;  as  in  Bupleurum  junceum. 

6.  Polypkillous ;  as  in  b'uiuum  bulbocastanum,  and 
Sium. 

7.  Pinnatifid;  as  in  Daucus  carota,  and  Sium  an- 
gust^folium. 

8.  Keflex,  turned  back  ;  as  in  Sdinum  mounicri. 
Solitary  flowers  rarely  have  an  involucrum;  yet  it 

is  found  in  the  anemones. 

INVOLUTU8.  Involute.  Rolled  inwards.  Ap- 
plied to  leaves,  petals,  &c  when  their  margins  are 
turned  inward;  as  in  tile  leaves  of  I'inguicula,  and 
petals  of  Jlncthuiu,  Pastinaca,  and  Bupleurum. 

IODATE.  A  compound  of  iodine  with  oxygen, 
and  a  metallic  basis.    The  oxiodes  of  Davy. 

Iodes.  (From  ws,  verdigris.)  Green  matter  thrown 
off  oy  vomiting. 

IODIC  ACID.  Jlcidum  iodicum.  Oxiodic  acid. 
"When  barytes  water  is  made  to  act  on  iodine,  a  so- 
luble hydriodate,  and  an  insoluble  iodate  of  barytes, 
are  formed.  On  the  latter,  well  washed,  pour  sulphu- 
ric acid,  equivalent  tn  the  baryb  a  present,  diluted  n  ith 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  heat  the  mixture.  The 
iodic  acid  quickly  abandons  a  portion  of  its  base,  and 
Combines  with  the  water;  but  though  even  less  than 
the  equivalent  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
used,  a  little  of  it  will  be  found  mixed  with  the  liquid 
acid.  If  we  endeavour  to  separate  this  portion,  by 
adding  barytes  water,  the  two  acids  precipitate  to- 
gether. 

The  above  economical  process  is  that  of  Gay  Lus- 
sac;  but  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  is  the  first  discoverer  of 
this  acid,  invented  one  more  elegant,  and  which  yields 
a  purer  acid.  Into  a  long  glass  tube,  bent  like  the 
letter  L  inverted,  (q)  shut  at  one  end,  put  100  grains 
of  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  pour  over  it  400  gin  ins  of 
muriatic  acid,  specific  gravity  1.105.  Put  40  grains  of 
iodine  info  aKhin  long-necked  receiver.  Into  the  open 
end  of  the  bent  tube  put  some  muriate  of  lime,  and 
then  connect  it  with  the  receiver.  Apply  a  gentle  heal 
to  the  sealed  end  of  the  former.  Protoxide  of  chlorine 
is  evolved,  which,  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
iodine,  produces  combustion,  and  two  new  compounds, 
a  compound  of  iodine  and  oxygen,  and  one  of  iodine 
and  chlorine.  The  latter  is  easily  separated  by  heat, 
while  the  former  remains  in  a  state  of  puiity. 

The  iodic  acid  of  Sir  H.  Davy  is  a  white  semitrans- 
parent  solid.  It  has  a -strong  acido-astriugent  taste, 
but  no  smell.  Its  density  is  consider;] lily  greater  than 
that  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  it  rapidly  sinks.  It 
melts,  and  is  decomposed  into  iodine  and  oxygen,  at  a 
temperature  of  about  620°.  A  grain  of  iodic  acid  gives 
out  17G.1,  grain  measure,  of  oxygen  gas.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  this,  that  iodic  acid  consists  of  15.5  iodine, 
to  5  oxygen. 

Iodic  acid  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  is,  of  course, 
very  soluble  in  water.  It  first  reddens  and  then  de- 
stroys the  blues  of  vegetable  infusions.  It  blanches 
other  vegetable  colours.  Between  the  acid  prepared 
by  Gay  Lussac,  and  that  of  Sir  II.  Davy,  there  is  one 
important  dirference.  The  latter,  being  dissolved, 
may,  by  evaporation  of  the  water,  pass  not  only  to  the 
inspissated  syrup  state,  but  can  be  made  to  assume  a 
pasty  consistence;  and,  finally,  by  a  stronger  heat, 
yields  the  solid  substance  unaltered.  When  a  mixture 
of  it,  with  charcoal,  sulphur,  resin,  sugar,  or  the  com- 
bustible metals,  in  a  finely  divided  state,  is  heated,  de- 
tonations are  produced;  and  its  solution  rapidly  cor- 
rodes all  the  metals  to  which  Sir  II.  Davy  exposed  it, 
both  gold  and  platinum,  but  much  more  intensely  the 
first,  of  these  metals. 

It  appears  to  form  combinations  with  all  the  fluid  or 
solid  acids  which  it  does  not  decompose.  Whcu  sul- 
4B0 
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phuric  acid  is  dropped  into  a  concentrated  solution  ol 
it  in  hot  water,  a  solid  substance  is  precipitated,  which 
consists  of  the  add  and  the  compound ;  tor,  mi  evapo- 
rating the  solution  by  a  gentle  licit,  nothing  uses  hut 
water.  On  increasing  the  heat  in  an  experiment  of 
this  kind,  th-  solid  substance  formed  fused  ;  and  on 
cooling  the  mixture,  rhoinhoidal  crystals  formed  ol  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  which  were  very  fusible,  and 
which  did  not  chanue  at  tiie  beat  at  which  ihe  com- 
pound of  oxygen  and  Iodine  decomposes,  bul  sublimed 

unaltered.  When  urged  by  a  much  Stronger  heat,  it 
partially  sublimed,  and  partially  decomposed,  all'ord- 
ing  oxygen,  iodine,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Willi  hydro-phosphoric,  the  compound  presents  phe- 
nomena precisely  similar,  and  they  tbrm  together  a 
solid,  yellow,  crystalline  combination. 

With  hydro-nitric  acid,  it  yields  white  crystals  in 
rhomboidal  plates,  which,  at  a  lower  heat  than  Uie 
preceding  acid  compounds,  are  resolved  into  hydro- 
nitric  acid,  oxygen,  and  iodine.  Ky  liquid  muriatic 
acid,  the  substance  is  immediately  decomposed,  and 
the  compound  of  chlorine  and  iodine  is  formed.  All 
these  acid  compounds  redden  vegetable  blues,  taste 
sour,  and  dissolve  gold  and  platinum.  From  these 
curious  researches  Sir  II.  Davy  infers,  that  Gay  l.us- 
sac's  iodic  acid  is  a  suipho-iodic  acid,  and  probably  a 
definite  compound.  However  minute  the  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  made  to  act,  on  the  iodide  of  ba- 
rium may  be,  a  part  of  it  is  always  employed  to 
form  the  compound  acid ;  and  the  residual  fluid  con- 
tains both  the  compound  acid  and  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  original  salt." — Vre. 

IODIDE.  lode;  Iodure.  A  compound  of  iodine 
with  a  metal;  as  Iodide  of  potassium. 

IODINE.  (lodina;  from  iwSr/s,  a  violet  colour,  so 
termed  from  its  beautiful  colour.)  A  peculiar  or  un 
decompounded  principle. 

"Iodine  was  accidentally  discovered,  in  1812,  by 
De  Courtois,  a  manufacturer  of  saltpetre  at  Paris.  In 
his  processes  for  procuring  soda  from  the  aslM  a  or  sen 
weeds,  he  found  the  metallic .vessels  much  corroded  ; 
and,  in  xarching  for  the  cause  of  the  conosion,  he 
made  this  important  discovery.  But  for  Ibis  circum- 
stance, nearly  accidental,  one  of  the  most  curious  of 
-  might  have  remained  for  ages  unknown, 
since  nature  has  not  distributed  it,  in  either  a  simple  or 
compound  state,  through  her  different  kingdoms,  but 
has  confined  it  to  what  the  Roman  satirist  considers  as 
the  most  worthless  of  thhiL's,  the  vile  seaweed. 

Iodine  derived  its  first  illustration  from  Clement  and 
Desormes.  In  their  memoir,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Institute,  these  able  chemists  described  its  principal 
properties.  They  staled  its  sp.  gr.  to  be  about  4 ;  that 
it  becomes  a  violet-coloured  gas  al  a  temperature  be- 
low that  of  boiling  water, — whence  its  name;  that  it 
combines  with  the  metals,  and  with  phosphorus  and 
sulphur,  and  likewise  with  the  alkalies  and  metallic 
oxides;  that  it  forms  a  detonation  compound  with  am- 
monia; that  it  is  soluble  in  alkohol,  and  still  more 
soluble  in  ether;  and  that,  by  its  action  upon  phospho- 
rus and  upon  hydrogen,  a  substance  having  the  cha- 
racters of  mmiatic  acid  is  formed.  In  this  communi- 
cation they  offered  no  decided  opinion  respecting  its 
nature. 

In  1813,  Sir  II.  Davy  happened  lo  be  on  a  visit  to 
Paris,  receiving,  amid  the  political  convulsions  of 
France,  the  tranquil  homage  due  to  his  genius.  '  When 
Clement  showed  iodine  lo  me,'  says  Sir  II.  Davy,  '  he 
believed  that  the  hydriodic  acid  was  muriatic  acid; 
and  Gay  Lussac,  after  his  early  experiments,  made 
originally  with  Clement,  formed  the  same  opinion,  and 
maintained  it,  when  I  first  stated  10  him  my  li  lief, 
that  it  was  a  new  and  peculiar  acid,  and  that  iodine 
was  a  substance  analogous  in  its  chemical  relations  to 
chlorine.' 

Iodine  has  been  found  in  the  following  seaweeds, 
the  JHga:  aquaiica:  of  Linnaeus: — 
Fucus  cartilagii.eus,  Fucus  pnlmatus, 

membranaceos,  lilum, 

filamentosus,  digitatus, 

rule  ns,  saccharinus, 

nodosus,  Ulva  umbilicalis, 

6erraius,  pavonia, 

siliquosus,  linza.  and  in  sponge. 

It  is  from  the  incinerated  seaweed,  oi  kelp,  tha 
iodine  in  quantities  is  to  be  obtain!  d.  Dr.  Wollastqp 
first  communicated  a  precise  formula  for  c.\tractir-»  it. 
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Dissolve  the  soluble  part  of  kelp  in  water.  Concen- 
trate the  liquid  by  evaporation,  and  separate  all  the 
crystals  that  can  ho  obtained.  Pour  the  remaining 
liquid  into  a  clean  vessel,  and  mix  with  il 
sulphuric  acid.  Boil  this  liquid  tor  some  time.  Sul 
phur  is  precipitated,  ami  muriatic  acid  driven  off. 
Decant  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  strain  it  through  wool. 
Put  it  into  a  small  Mask,  and  mix  it  with  as  ninth 
black  oxide  of  manganese  us  we  used  before  of  sulphu- 
ric ai  id.  Apply  to  ih<:  top  of  the  flask  a  glass  tube, 
shut  at  one  end.  Then  beat  the  mixture  inthe  flask. 
I'll.'  iodine  sublimes  Into  the  glass  tube.  None  can  be 
obtained  from  sea-water. 

Iodine  is  a  solid,  of  a  grayish-black  colour  and  me- 
tallic lustre.    It  is  often  in  scales  similar  to  those  of 
micaceous  iron  ore,  sometimes  in  rhoiuboidaJ  plans, 
very  large  and  very  brilliant.     It  has  been  obtaii 
elongated  octohedrons,  nearly  half  an  inch  m  length; 

the  axes  Of  Which  were  shown  by  Dr.  WoMaston  to  be 
tl  li  oilier,  as  the  numbers  2,  3,  and  4,  at  least  so 
nearly,  that  in  a  body  so  volatile,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
10  detect  an  error  m  this  estimate,  by  the  reflective 
goniometer.  Us  fracture  is  lamellated,  and  it  is  soft 
and  friable  to  the  touch.  Its  taste  is  very  a.  rid,  though 
it  be  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  a  deadly 
poison,  It  nuts  a  deep  brown  slain  to  the  skin,  which 
soon  vanishes  by  evaporation.  In  odour,  and  power  of 
destroying  vegetable  colours,  it  resembles  very  dilute 
aqueous  chlorine.  '1'l.e  sp.gr.  of  iodine  at  62A0  is  4.948. 
It  dissolves  in  7000  parts  of  water.  The  solution  is  of 
nn  orange  yellow  colour,  and  in  small  quantity  tinges 
raw  Starch  of  a  purple  hue. 

It  melts,  according  to  Gay  Lussac,  at  2-27°  F.,  and  is 
volatilized  under  the  common  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, at  the  temperature  of  350°.  It  evaporates  pretty 
quickly  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Boiling  water  aids 
its  sublimation^  as  is  shown  in  the  above  process  of  ex- 
traction. The  Bp.gr.  of  its  violet  vapour  is  8.678.  It  is 
a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  When  the  voltaic 
chain  is  interrupted  by  a  small  fragment  of  it,  the  de- 
composition of  water  instantly  cea 

Iodine  is  incombustible,  but  with  azote  it  forms  a 
curious  detonating  compound  ;  and  in  combining  with 
several  bodies,  the  intensity  of  mutual  action  is  such  as 
to  produce  the  phenomena  of  combustion,  lis  combi- 
nations with  oxygen  and  chlorine  are  described,  under 
iodic  and  chloriodic  acids. 

Willi  a  view  of  determining  whether  it  was  a  simple 
or  compound  form  of  matter,  Sir  H.  Davy  exposed  it  to 
the  action  of  the  highly  inflammable  metals.  When 
its  vapour  is  passed  over  potassium  heated  in  a  glass 
tube,  inflammation  takes  place,  and  the  pote 
burns  slowly  with  a  pale  blue  light.     There  was  no  gas 

disengaged  when  the  experiment  was  repeated  in  a 
Theiodideof  potassium  is  white, 

fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  soluble  in  water.  It  has  a 
peculiar  acrid  taste.  When  acted  on  by  sulphuric 
acid,  it  effervesces,  and  iodine  appears.  It  is  evident 
that  in  this  experiment  there  had  been  no  decomposi- 
tion ;  the  result  depending  merely  on  the  combination  of 
iodine  with  potassium.  By  passing  the  vapour  of  iodide 
eve*    dry    red  hot   potassa,    formed    from    potassium, 

■u  is  expelled,  and  the  above  iodine  results.  Hence, 
w  e  see,  that  at  the  temperature  of  ignition,  the  affinity 
between  iodine  and  potassium  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
latter  for  oxygen,  lint  iodine  in  iis  turn  is  displaced  by 
Chlorine,  ai  a  moderate  heal,  and  if  the  hitler  be  in  ex- 

i  liloricdic  acid  is   formed.    Gay  Lussac  passed 
vapour  of  iodine   in  a  red   heat  over  melted  iu 
bonale  of  potassa;  and  he  obtained  carbonic  acid  and 

oxygen  gases,  in  the  proportions  of  two  in  volume  of  the 

first,  and  one  of  the  second,  precisely  those  which  exist 
in  the  salt. 

The  oxide  of  sodium,  and  the  suocarbonate  of  soda, 
are  also  completely  decomposed  by  iodine.  From 
experiments  if  would  seem,  that  this  substance 
OUgh!  to  disengage  oxygen  from  most  of  the  oxides:  but 
this  happens  only  in  a  small  number  of  cases.  The 
protoxides  of  lead  and  bismuth  are  the  only  olid 
reducible  by  mere  heat,  wit  li  which  it  exhibited  thai 
power.     Barytes,  Blrontiau,  and  lime  combine  with 

iodine,  with  tin  gtvitlgOUt  oxygen  gag,  and  the  oxides 

of  zinc  and  iron  undergo  no  alteration  in  this  respect. 
From  these  facts  we  must elude,  that  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  oxides  by  inline  depends  less  on  the  con- 
densed staw  of  tie   o"\    ten,  than  upon  the  aftl  il 
the  metal   lor  iodine.     Except  bn'jies,  stronli&ll,  and 
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lime,  no  oxide  can  remain  in  combination  with  rodhw 
at  a  red  heat.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  some 
iodides,  see  Hydriodic  acid;  the  compounds  of  which, 
in  the  liquid  or  moiststate,  are  hydriodaUs,  but  change, 
on  drying,  into  iodides,  in  the  same  way  as  the  muri- 
ates become  chlorides. 

From  the  proportion  of  the  constituents  in  hydriodic 
acid,  15.5  has  been  deduced  as  the  prime  equivalent  of 
iodine. 

Iodine  forms  with  sulphur  a  feeble  compound,  of  a 
grayish-black  colour,  radiated  like  sulphuret  of  antimo- 
ny.    When  it  is  distilled  with  water,  iodine  separates. 

Iodine  and  phosphorus  combine  with  great  rapidity 
at  common  temperatures,  producing  heat  without  light. 
From  the  presence  of  a  little  moisture,  small  quantities 
of  hydriodic  acid  gas  are  exhaled. 

Oxygen  expels  iodine  from  both  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus. 

Hydrogen,  whether  dry  or  moist,  did  noKseem  to 
have  any  action  on  iodine  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture; but  if  we  expose  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
iodine  to  a  red  heat  in  a  tube,  they  unite  together,  and 
hydriodic  acid  is  produced,  which  gives  a  reddish 
brown  colour  to  water.  Sir  H.  Davy  threw  the  violet- 
coloured  gas  upon  the  flame  of  hydrogen,  when  it 
seemed  lo  support  its  combustion.  He  also  formed  a 
compound  of  iodine  with  hydrogen,  by  heating  to  red- 
ness the  two  bodies  in  a  glass  tube. 

Charcoal  has  no  action  upon  iodine,  either  at  a  high 
or  low  temperature.  Several  of  the  common  metals, 
on  the  contrary,  as  zinc,  iron,  tin,  mercury,  attack  it 
readily,  even  at  alow  temperature, provided  they  be  in 
a  divided  stale.  Though  these  combinations  take 
place  rapidly,  they  produce  but  little  heat,  and  but 
rarely  any  light. 

The  compound  of  iodine  and  zinc,  or  iodide  of  zinc, 
is  white.  It  melts  readily,  and  is  sublimed  in  the  state 
of  fine,  acicular,  four-sided  prisms.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  rapidly  deliquesces  in  the  air.  Itdissolves  in 
water  without  the  evolution  of  any  gas.  The  solution 
acid,  and  does  not  crystallize.  The  alkalies 
precipitate  from  it  white  oxide  of  zinc;  while  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  disengages  hydriodic  acid  and 
iodine,  because  sulphurous  acid  is  produced.  The  so- 
lution is  a  hydriodate  of  oxide  of  zinc.  When  iodine  and 
zinc,  are  made  lo  act  on  each  other  under  water  in 
vessels  hermetically  sealed,  on  the  application  of  a 
slight  heat,  the  water  assumes  a  deep  reddish-brown 
colour,  because,  as  soon  as  hydriodic  acid  is  produced) 
it  dissolves  iodine  in  abundance.  But  by  degrees  the 
zinc,  supposed  to  be  in  excess,  combines  with  the 
whole  iodine,  and  the  solution  becomes  colourless  like 
water. 

Iron  is  acted  on  by  iodine  in  the  same  way  as  zinc! 
and  a  blown  iodide  results,  which  is  fusible  at  a  red 
beat.  It  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  light  green  so- 
lution, like  that  of  muriate  of  iron.  When  the  dry 
iodide  was  heated,  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  a  small  retort 
containing  pure  anmioiiiacal  gas,  il  combined  with  the 
ammonia  and  formed  a  compound  which  volatilized 
Without  leaving  any  oxide. 

The  iodide  of  tin  is  very  fusible.  When  in  powder, 
its  colour  is  a  dirty  orange-yellow,  not  unlike  that  of 
glass  of  antimony.  When  put  into  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  it  i:;  completely  decomposed.  Hy- 
driodic acid  is  formed,  which  remains  in  solution  in  the 
water,  and  the  oxide  of  tin  precipitates  in  white  floc- 
culi.  It'  the  quantity  of  water  be  small,  the  acid, 
being  more  concentrated,  retains  a  portion  of  oxide  of 
tin  and  tonus  a  silky  orange-coloured  salt,  which  may 
he  almost  entirely  decomposed  by  water.  Iodine  and 
tin  act  very  well  on  each  other,  in  water  of  the  tempe- 
rature of  212°.  By  employing  an  excess  of  tin,  we 
mav  obtain  pure  hvdi  iodic  acid,  or  at  least  an  acid 
containing  only  traces  of  the  metal.  The  tin  must  be 
in  considerable  quantity,  because  the  oxide  which  pre- 
cipitates on  its  surface,  diminishes  very  much  its  action 
on  iodine. 

Antimony  presents  with  iodine  the  same  phenomena 
as  tin:  bo  thai  we  might  employ  either  for  I  he  prepara- 
tion of  hydriodic  acid,  if  we  were  not  acquainted  with 
L»le  methods. 

The  iodides  of  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  stiver,  and  mer- 
crnv,  are  insoluble  in  water,  while  the  iodides  of  the 
veiv  oxidi/ahle  metals  are  soluble  in  that  liquid.  It 
we  mix  a  hydriodate  with  the  metallic  solutions,  all 
the   inc'ais  wni.il  do  not  decompose  water  will  give 
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precipitates,  while  those  which  decompose  that  liquid 
will  give  none.  This  is  at  least  the  case  w itli  the 
above-mentioned  metals- 
There  are  two  iodides  of  mercury;  the  one  yellow 
the  other  red  ;  both  are  fusible  and  volatile.  The  \  el- 
low  or  prot-iodide,  contains  one  half  less  iodine  than 
thedcut-iodide.  The  latter  when  crystallized  is  a  bright 
crimson.  In  general,  there  ought  to  be  for  each  metal 
as  many  iodides  as  there  are  oxides  and  chlorides.  All 
the  iodides  are  decomposed  by  concentrated  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids.  The  metal  is  converted  into  an  oxide, 
and  iodine  is  disengaged.  Thev  are  likewise  decom- 
posed by  oxygen  at  a  red  heat,  if  we  except  the  iodides 
of  potassium,  sodiun„  lead,  and  bismuth.  Chlorine 
likewise  separates  iodine  from  all  the  iodides;  but 
iodine,  on  the  other  hand,  decomposes  most  of  the  sul- 
phurets  and  phosphurcts. 

When  iodine  and  oxides  act  upon  each  other  in  con- 
tact with  water,  very  different  results  take  place  from 
those  above  described.  The  water  is  decomposed;  its 
hydrogen  unites  with  iodine,  to  form  hydriodic  acid ; 
while  its  oxygen,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  with 
iodine,  iodic  acid.  All  the  oxides,  however,  do  not 
give  the  same  results.  We  obtain  them  only  with 
potassa,  soda,  barytes,  strontian,  lime,  and  magnesia. 
The  oxide  of  zinc,  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  its 
solution  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  well  washed,  gives  no 
trace  of  iodate  and  hydriodate. 

From  all  the  above-recited  facts,  we  are  warranted 
in  concluding  iodine  to  be  an  undecompounded  body. 
In  its  specific  gravity,  lustre,  and  magnitude  of  its 
prime  equivalent,  it  resembles  the  metals;  but  in  all 
its  chemical  agencies,  it  is  analagous  to  oxygen  and 
chlorine.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  pos- 
sesses, like  these  two  bodies,  the  negative  electrical 
energywith  regard  to  metals,  inflammable  and  alkaline 
substances;  and  hence,  when  combined  with  these  sub- 
stances in  aqueous  solution,  and  electrised  in  the  voltaic 
circuit,  it  separates  at  the  positive  surface.  But  it  has 
a  positive  energywith  respect  to  chlorine:  for  when 
united  to  chlorine,  in  the  chloriodic  acid,  it  separates  at 
the  negative  surface.  This  likewise  corresponds  with 
their  relative  attractive  energy,  since  chlorine  expels 
iodine  from  all  its  combinations.  Iodine  dissolves  in 
carburet  of  sulphur,  giving,  in  very  minute  quantities, 
a  fine  amethystine  tint  to  the  liquid. 

Iodide  of  mercury  has  been  proposed  for  a  pigment. 
Orfila  swallowed  6  grains  of  iodine  ;  and  was  imme- 
diately affected  with  heat,  constriction  of  the  throat, 
nausea,  eructation,  salivation,  and  cardialgia.  In  ten 
minutes  he  had  copious  bilious  vomitings,  and  slight 
colic  pains.  His  pulse  rose  from  70  to  about  90  beats  in 
a  minute.  By  swallowing  large  quantities  of  muci- 
lage, and  emollient  clysters,  he  recovered,  and  felt 
nothing  next  day  but  slight  fatigue.  About  70  or  SO 
grains  proved  a  fatal  dose  to  dogs.  They  usually  died 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

Dr.  Coindet  of  Geneva  has  recommended  the  use  of 
iodine  in  the  form  of  tincture,  and  also  hydriodate  of 
potassa  or  soda,  as  an  efficacious  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
glandular  swellings,  of  the  goitrous  and  scrofulous 
kind.  I  have  found  an  ointment  composed  of  1  oz. 
hog's  lard,  and  1  drachm  of  iodide  of  zinc,  a  powerful 
external  application  in  such  cases.  About  a  drachm 
of  this  ointment  should  be  used  in  friction  on  the  swell- 
ing once  or  twice  a-day." — lire's  Chcm.  Diet. 

[This  powerful  remedy,  which  has  recently  been 
introduced  into  practice,  is  obtained  from  the  plants 
affording  soda,  or  the  vegetables  called  "  Varecks," 
by  the  French,  or  from  other  species  of  the  alga  or 
seaweeds.  A  species  furnishing  a  more  considerable 
portion  of  iodine  than  its  congeners  is  the  Fucus  sac- 
charinus, or  Sugar-seaweed,  belonging  to  the  class 
Cryptogamia,  order  Mg<t. 

In  the  year  1815,  Dr.  Mitchill  received  from  Mr.  G. 
De  Claubry,  of  Paris,  his  researches  upon  this  subject. 
His  particular  objects  were  to  find  whether  iodine  ex- 
isted in  ocean-water,  and  the  condition  and  manner  of 
its  evolution  from  the  vegetables  that  furnished  the 
soda  or  salt  of  Varecks.  He  ascribes  the  discovery  of 
this  substance  to  Messrs.  Macquer  and  De  La  Salle, 
who,  in  their  experiments  upon  the  Varecks  or  sea- 
weeds, discovered  iodine  in  the  mother-water  of  the 
soda  they  afforded.  This  fact  he  deemed  sufficiently 
important  to  encourage  chemists  to  look  for  it  in  the 
vegetables  themselves,  from  which  that  kind 
vvos  obtained.  He  made  a  journey  to  the  west  of  Nor- 
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mandy  (in  France)  for  the  express  purpose  of  examin- 
ing upon  the  spot  the  different  species  of  Fucus;  nnti 
i  the  able  botanist  of  Caen,  various 
kinds  of  these  marine  plants,  which  he  submitted  to 
experiment.  His  analyses  were  chiefly  made  upon  the 
following  sorts,  viz. 
I.  Of  the  Family  of  the  Ulva?. 

1.  The  Ulva  saci  harina. 

2.  ..        digitata. 

3.  The  Fucus  saccharinus, 

4.  ..  digilalus, 
H.  Of  the  Family  of  the  Varecks.  ' 

1.  The  Fucus  vesiculosa. 

2.  . .  serralus. 

3.  ..  siliquosns. 

in.  Of  the  Family  of  the  Ceramium. 

1.  The  Ceramium  Blum,  or  the  Fucus  filum, 
of  Linnaus. 

Such  and  other  seaweeds  are  gathered  on  Ihe  shores 
of  the  ocean,  among  other  purposes,  for  that  of  being 
burned  to  ashes,  for  the  preparation  of  the  fixed  alkali, 
called  the  soda  or  salt  of  Varecks  by  the  French  and 
Dutch,  as  distinguished  from  the  soda  or  barilla,  made 
by  burning  the  maritime  plant  called  lalsola.  The 
product  of  the  above-mentioned  seaweeds  is  a  compli- 
cated mixture  of  llniiL's,  such  as, 

1.  A  small  iiiianlity  of  the  subcarbonate  of  soda. 

2.  A  good  deal  of  the  hydro-chlorate  of  soda. 

3.  . .  sulphate  of  soda. 

4.  Sulphate  of  magnesia. 

5.  Hydro-chlorate  of  potash  and  magnesia. 

6.  Subcarbonate  of  potash. 

7.  A  little  sulphuretted  s.nlpliate  of  soda,  and 

8.  A  minute  portion  of  the  hydro-iodate  of  potash. 
The  poverty  of  this  sort  of  soda  gives  it  but  little 

value  in  commerce,  its  chief  consumption  being  in  the 
glass  manufactures.  It  is  called  kelp,  and  contains 
much  less  soda  than  barilla. 

It  was  in  the  mother  waters  of  the  leys  or  lixiviums 
of  kelp  that  iodine  was  first  discovered,  as  is  said  by 
Mr.  Courtois.  All  the  foregoing  products  were  conse- 
quent upon  the  preceding  incineration  of  the  fuel.  As 
a  number  of  these  fnci  are  employed  in  their  recent 
slate  as  human  food,  (as  is  the  fucus  edulis)  the  several 
sorts  acquired  an  interest  corresponding  to  their  use- 
fulness, as  applicable  for  manure,  for  making  kelp  or 
iodine,  or  for  food. 

On  burning  the  fucus  saccharinus,  one  of  the  results 
of  a  most  elaborate  and  complicated  analysis  of  the 
residue,  was  that  potash  was  associated  with  iodine  In 
the  form  of  a  hydro-iodatt,  the  hydro-ioUale  of  pot  nth. 
As  a  general  remark,  he  says,  tha*.  the  species  of  fuci 
which  contain  the  most  mucilage,  contain  more  iodine 
than  the  others,  by  a  large  difference. 

This  analysis  of  ocean  or  sea-water,  proved  that  it 
contained  no  iodine  ;  therefore  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
cluded, that  the  peculiar  article  under  consideration,  is 
prepared,  or  elaborated,  by  the  living  economy  of  these 
marine  vegetables.  Of  the  fuci  he  analyzed,  the  fucus 
saccharinus  which  contained  more  of  it  than  the  other 
species.  This  species,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
yielded  immediately  the  iodine  it  contained,  without 
the  process  of  burning  to  ashes.  This  saves  the  trou- 
ble of  resorting  to  the  caumerc,  or  mother  water,  to  ob- 
tain it.  The"  iodine  has  an  affinity  to  oxygen,  and 
under  convenient  circumstances,  forms  the  hydro-iodic 
acid. 

Iodine  is  particularly  acted  upon  by  starch,  and  oilier 
vegetable  fecuue,  whereby  it  acquires,  in  the  cool  and 
dry  way  by  trituration,  a  violet  colour,  passing  into 
blue  and  black,  according  to  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  iodine  and  starch  employed.  The  hue  is  red- 
dish if  the  starch  predominates;  a  superb  blue,  if  the 
ingredients  are  duly  apportioned;  and  black,  if  the 
iodine  is  in  excess;  as  also  violets  of  different  ski 
between  the  reds  and  bines.  By  a  particular  pcsceM. 
iodine  may  be  obtained  lrhitr.  This  is  shown  in  the 
memoir  of  Messrs.  Colin  and  Claubry,  on  the  combi- 
nation of  iodine  with  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances, as  contained  in  the  Annals  of  Chemistry  for 
1814. 

It  has  lately  been  discovered,  that  iodine  existed  in 
small  quantity,  with  a  portion  of  carbon,  and  of  tho 
other  muriate  and  raibonate  of  soda,   in  the  officinal 

preparation  called  burnt  sponge,  or  piUvis  spungia 

■ 
The  sponges  are  in  modern  zoology,  classed  among 
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the  zoophytes.  They  are  marine  productions,  of  a 
fibrous  anil  tough  constitution,  covered  with  ;i  slimy 
matter,  in  which  it  lias  not  yet  been  possible  to  disco- 
ver either  polypes,  or  other  moveable  parts,  nor  any 
decided  proofsol  animality.  It  seems,  nevertheless, 
that  living  sponges  evince  a  kind  of  shrinking,  or  con- 
traction,  on  being  touched,  and  that  there  is  a  son  or 
palpitation  in  the  pores  with  Which  the  body  of  the 
sponge  is  pierced. 

Prom  sin  h  feeble  evidence  of  the  animal  nature  of 
the  sponge,  it  has  been  doubted  by  some  naturalists, 
whether  they  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  animal  king- 
dom. Hy  others  they  have  been  roundly  pronounced 
to  be  vegetables.  Dr.  MitchilPs  opinion  is,  that  from 
the  analysis  of  sponge,  the  proximity  of  the  results  to 
those  oi  varecksand  other  seaweeds,  and  moi 
cially  the  detection  and  presence  of  iodine,  is  in  favour 
of  the  vegetable  character  of  sponge. 

Burnt  sponge  was  admitted  into  the  Edinburgh 
New  Dispensatory,  for  the  first  time,  in  1786,  by  reason 
Of  the  reputation  it  had  acquired  as  a  remedy  for  scro- 
fulous and  cutaneous  diseases,  for  removing  obstruc- 
tions in  the  glands,  and  among  others,  for  lessening  and 
removing  the  bronchocele.  There  Hie  process  for  re- 
duelng  it  to  ashes  is  detailed.  The  dose  is  a  scruple 
several  times  a-day. 

Now,  since  the  discovery  of  iodine  in  the  ashes  of 
sponge,  modern  physicians  iiave  ascribed  the  chief  vir- 
tue, against  the  aforesaid  disorders,  to  tiiis  ingredient. 

The  conjecture  is  a  rational  one  ;  for  it  is  more  probable 
its  efficacy  proceeds  from  the  iodine  than  from  the 
charcoal  and  neutral  salts. 

Upon  the  faith  of  this  interpretation,  it  was  con- 
ceived better  to  prescribe  the  iodine  by  itself,  or  in 
known  and  exact  combination,  than  in  form  of  burnt 
sponge,  and  as  sponge  contained  this  active  principle, 
it  was  naturally  concluded,  that  the  iodine  would  be 
in  all  respects  as  good  when  prepared  from  the  sea- 
wrecks  as  from  sponges. 

lu  that  ugly  and  obstinate  disorder,  the  goitre,  Dr. 
Coihdet,  of  Geneva,  (in  Switzerland,)  has  prescribed 
iodine  with  remarkable  success.  The  preparation  he 
employs  requires  explanation,  by  reason  of  its  chemi- 
cal intricacy.  To  understand  the  receipt  we  must 
recapitulate.    The  forms  of  iodine  are, 

1.  Simple  iodine.  3.  Oxide  of  iodine,  by  starch  or 
other  fecule.  3.  Iodic-acid.  4.  Hydro-iodic  acid.  5. 
Hydro-iodate of  potash,  by  burning,  &x. 

Dr.  Coindet  prescribes  what  is  termed  "  Ioduretted 
hydro-iodata  of  potash."  To  prepare  this  the  hydro- 
iodic.  acid  must  tirst  be  procured,  which  is  done  thus  : 
Take  of  alkohollc  spirit,  pure  iodine,  any  quantities. 
Then  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  solution. 
This  forms  the  hydro-iodic  acid.  The  next  process  is, 
to  take'  potash  anil  hydro  iodic  acid,  and  combine  them 
to  saturation.  This  forms  Dr.  Coindet's  medicine.  The 
hydro-iodatc  of  potash. — To  reduce  this  into  a  form 
for  medicinal  prescription,  he  proceeds  as  follows: 
Take  of  the  bydro-iodate  of  potash,  grs.  36.    Pure 

iodine,  grs.  10.      Distilled  water,    ?j.  m. 

This  is  the  ioduretted  hydro- iodute  of  potash.  It  is 
so  active  a  preparation,  that  a  full  dose  is  from  5  to  10 
drops  three  times  a-day  in  syrup.  The  dose  may  be 
gradually  increased,  according  to  circumstances,  but 
with  great  caution,  to  the  extent  of  liU  drops.  It  must 
be  remembered,  whenever  it  is  administered,  an  over- 
dose inusi  be  avoided,  as  it  acts  with  an  extreme  and 
dangerous  effect  upon  the  constitution. 

They  say,  that  after  a  few  weeks'  skilful  administra- 
tion, the  external  swelling  will  gradually  disappear. 
Should  the  patient,  while  under  a  course  of  it,  experi- 
ence any  considerable  quickening  of  the  pulse,  a  rapid 
loss  of  flesh,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a  dry  cough, 
restlessness,  and  want  of  sleep,  and  in  certain  cases 
with  an  increase  of  appetite  for  food,  though  the  swell- 
ing shall  undergo  diminution,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
intermit  the  medicine  lor  some  days:  and  afterward 
resume  the  use  of  it  when  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
patient  will  permit  — Notes  from  MiUhUVs  J.ccts.  on 
Mat.  Med.    A.] 

lODO-SULPHTJRIC  ACID.  "When  sulphuric  acid 
is  poured,  drop  by  drop.  Into  a  concentrated  and  hot 
iiqiienus  solution  of  iodic  acid,  there  Immediately  re- 
sults a  precipitate  of  iodo-sulphuric  acid,  pc 
peculiar  properties.  Exposed  gradually  to  th 
a  gentle  heat,  the  Iodo-sulphuric  acid  melts,  and  crys- 
tallizes on  cooling  into  rhomboids  of  a  pale  J  allow 
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colour.  When  strongly  heated,  it  sublimes,  and  tt 
partially  decomposed ;  the  latter  portion  being  converted 
into  oxygen,  iodine,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Phosphoric  and  nitric  acids  exhibit  similar  pheno- 
mena. Ihcse  compound  acids  act  with  great  energy 
on  the  metals.    They  dissolve  gold  and  platinum."      ' 

IOL1TE.  Dichroite.  Prismato-rhomboidal  quartz 
ol  Mobs.  This  is  of  a  colour  Intermediate  between 
black,  blue,  and  violet-blue.  When  viewed  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  crystals,  the  colour  is  dark 
indigo  blue  ;  but  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  thecrys- 
tals,  pale  brownish-yellow.     It  comes  from  Finland. 

I'onis.  (From  (oy  a  violet.)  A  carbuncle  of  a  violet 
colour. 

IO'NTHUS.  (From  wv,  a  violet,  and  avOoc,  a  flower.) 
A  pimple  in  the  lace,  of  a  violet  colour. 

lOTACrSMUS.  (From  iwro,  the  Greek  letter  i.) 
A  defect  in  the  tongue  or  organs  of  speech,  which  ren- 
ders a  person  incapable  of  pronouncing  his  letters. 

IPECACUANHA.  (An  Indian  word.)  SeeCaHi- 
cocca  ipecacuanha. 

[Ipecacuanha  spurge.  See  Euphorbia  ipecacu- 
anha.    AJ 

1PO.VKEA.  (So  called  by  Linnaeus  from  ju/,  which 
he  unaccountably  mistakes  for  the  convolvulus  plant, 
whereas  it  means  a  creeping  sort  of  worm  that  infests 
and  corrodes  vines,  and  ouoioc,  like.  By  this  appella- 
tion he  evidently  intended  to  express  the  close  resem- 
blance Of  Ipomtea  to  the  genus  Convolvulus,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  habit  altogether.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Liunuean  system.  Class,  Penr 
tandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Ipomcba  quamoci.it.  Batata  peregrina.  The  ca- 
thartio  potato.  If  about  two  ounces  are  eaten  at  bed- 
time, they  gently  open  the  bowels  by  morning. 

IqPETA'lA.  'i'he  inhabitants  of  tiie  Brazils  give  thin 
name  to  the  Scrophularia  atjuatica,  which  is  there 
celebrated  as  a  corrector  of  the  ill  flavour  of  senna. 

IRACU'NDUS.  (From  ira,  anger:  so  called  because 
it  tonus  the  angry  look.)     A  muscle  of  the  eye. 

IRIDIUM.  A  metal  found  with  another,  called  os- 
mium, in  the  black  powder  left  after  dissolving  plati- 
num.    See  Platinum. 

I'RIS.  (A  rainbow :  so  called  because  of  the  variety 
of  its  colours.)  1.  The  anterior  portion  of  th<,  continu- 
ation of  the  choroid  membrane  of  the  eye,  which  is 
perforated  in  the  middle  by  the  pupil.  It  is  of  various 
colours.  The  posterior  surface  oi  the  iris  is  termed  the 
uvea.     See  Choroid  membrane. 

2.  Tiie  flower-de-luce,  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
Bowers  to  the  rainbow. 

3.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnrcan 
system.     Class,  Triandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Iris  florentina.  Florentine  orris,  or  iris.  The 
root  of  this  plant,  Iris — corollis  barbatis,  caule  fnliis 
alttore  subbifloro,  floribus  sessilibus,  of  Liniiaus, 
which  is  indigenous  to  Italy,  in  its  recent  state  is  ex- 
tremely acrid,  and,  when  chewed,  excites  a  pungent 
heat  in  the  mouth,  that  continues  several  hours :  on 
being  dried,  this  acrimony  is  almost  wholly  dissipated  ; 
the  taste  is  slightly  bitter,  and  the  smell  agreeable,  and 
approaching  to  that  of  violets.  The  fresh  root  is  ca- 
thartic, and  for  this  purpose  has  been  employed  in 
dropsies.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  in  its  dried  slate,  and 
ranked  as  a  pectoral  and  expectorant ;  and  hence  has  a 
place  in  the  trochisci  amyli  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 

Iris,  florentine.    See  Iris  florentina. 

litis  GERHANtcA.  The  systematic  name  of  the  com- 
mon Ins,  or  orris,  or  flower-de-luce.  Jrisnostra.  The 
fresh  roots  of  this  plant,  Iris — corollis  barbatis,  caule 
foliis  alt  tori  multifloro,  floribus  inferioribus  peduncu- 
latis,  of  Linmeus,  have  a  strong,  disagreeable  smell, 
and  an  acrid,  nauseous  taste.  They  are  powerfully 
cathartic,  and  are  given  in  dropsical  diseases,  where 
such  remedies  are  indicated. 

Iris  nostras.     See  Iris  germanica. 

Iris  paiastkis.    See  Iris  pscudacorus. 

Iris  pseudacorus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
vellow  water-flag.  Iris  palu sins ;  Gladiolus  luteus; 
Jlcorus  vulgaris.  This  indigenous  plant,  Iris—im- 
btrbis,  I'olus  ensiformibuSf  petalis  alternis,  stigmuti- 
bus  in I'uvr tlms,  is  common  in  marshes,  and  on  the 
banks  of  rivers.  It  formerly  had  a  place  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  name  of  Gladiolus  luteus. 
The  rool  is  u  itboul  smell,  but  has  anncrid  styptli  I 
and  its  juice,  o  i  being  snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  produces 
a  burning  heat  In  the  no  c  and  mouth,  accompanied  by 
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a  copious  discharge  from  these  organs-  hence  it  is 
recommended  both  asan  errhine  and  sialagogue  Given 
Internally,  when  perfectly  dry,  its  adstrincent  qualities 

are  such  as  to  cure  diarrhoeas.  The  expressed  juice  Is 
likewise  said  to  be  a  useful  application  lo  serpiginous 
eruptions  and  scrofulous  tumours. 

Irish  Slate.     See  Lapis  Hybcrnicus. 

IRITIS.  (Iritis,  idis.  f.;  from  iris,  the  name  of  the 
membrane.)  Inflammation  of  the  iris:  it  produces  the 
Bymptoms  of  deep-seated  or  internal  inflammation  of 
the  eye.    See  Ophthulmia. 

IRON.  Ferrum.  Of  all  the  metals,  there  is  none 
Which  is  so  copiously  and  so  variously  dispersed  through 
nature  as  iron.  In  annuals,  in  vegetables,  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  detect  its  presence. 
Mineralogists  are  not  agreed  with  respect  to  the  exist- 
ence ot  native  iron,  though  immense  masses  of  it  have 
been  discovered,  which  could  not  have  been  the  products 
of  art;  but  there  is  much  in  favour  of  the  notion  that 
these  specimens  have  been  extracted  by  subterraneous 
fire.  A  inassof  native  iron,  of  ItiOO  pounds  weight,  was 
found  by  Pallas,  on  the  river  Denisei,  in  Siberia  ;  and 
another  mass  of  300  pounds  was  found  in  Paraguay,  of 
which  specimens  have  been  distributed  everywhere. 
A  piece  of  native  iron,  of  two  pounds  weight,  has  been 
also  met  with  at  Kamsdorf,  in  the  territories  of  Neu- 
stadt,  which  is  still  preserved  there.  These  masses 
evidently  did  not  originate  in  the  places  where  they 
were  found. 

[Specimens  of  native  iron  have  been  found  in  several 
places  in  America,  in  situations  which  give  rise  to  the 
conjecture,  that  they  were  of  meteoric  origin.  One  of 
the  largest  of  these  has  been  deposited  by  its  owner, 
Colonel  Gibs,  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  New- York  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History.  It  is  an  irregular  mass,  weighing 
upwards  ot.  3000  lbs.  "  Its  surface,  which  is  covered 
by  a  blackish  crust,  is  greatly  indented,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  this  mass  had  been  in  a  soft  state. 
On  removing  the  crust,  the  iron,  on  exposure  to 
moisture,  soon  becomes  oxidated.    Sp.  gr.  7.400. 

"  It  appears  to  consist  entirely  of  iron,  which 
possesses  a  high  degree  of  malleability ;  experiments 
have  been  made  without  detecting  nickei  or  any  other 
metal.  This  enormous  mass  of  iron  is  said  to  have 
been  found  near  the  Red  river,  in  Louisiana."— Brace's 
Min.  Journal.    A.] 

There  are  a  vast  variety  of  iron  ores:  they  may 
however,  be  all  arranged  under  the  following  genera 
namely,  sulphurets,  carburets,  oxides,  and  salts  of  iron 
The  sulphurets  of  iron  form  the  ores  called  Pyrites, 
of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  Their  colour  is,  in 
general,  a  straw-yellow,  with  a  metallic  lustre ;  some- 
times brownish,  which  sort  is  attracted  by  the  magnet. 
They  are  often  amorphous,  and  often  also  crystallized. 
Iron,  in  the  state  of  a  carburet,  forms  the  graphite  of 
Werner  {plumbago).  This  mineral  occurs  in  kidney- 
form  lumps  of  various  sizes.  Its  colour  is  a  dark  iron- 
gray,  or  brownish-black;  when  cut,  bluish-gray.  It 
has  a  metallic  lustre.  Its  texture  is  fine-grained.  It 
is  very  brittle.  The  combination  of  iron  with  oxy- 
gen is  very  abundant.  The  common  magnetic  iron- 
stone, or  load-stone,  belongs  to  this  class ;  as  does 
specular  iron  ore,  and  all  the  different  ores  called  haema- 
tites, or  blood-stone.  Iron,  united  to  carbonic  acid, 
exists  in  the  sparry  iron  ore.  Joined  to  arsenic  acid, 
it  exists  in  the  ores  called  arscniale  of  iron,  and  arse- 
niate  of  iron  and  copper. 

[The  different  varieties  of  the  ores  of  iron  are  ar- 
ranged as  follows  in  Cleaveland's  Mineralogy,  which  is 
a  standard  work  on  the  subject  in  the  United  States  :— 
Species  1.  Native  iron. 

2.  Arsenical  iron. 

a.  Argentiferous  arsenical  iron; 
..      3.  Sulphuret  of  iron.    Iron  Syrites. 

a.  Common  suiphuret  of  iron. 

b.  Radiated 

c.  Hepatic 

Sub-species  1.  Magnetic  sulphuret  of  iron 
2.  Arsenical 
4.  Magnetic  oxide  of  iron 

a.  Native  magnet. 

b.  Iron  sand. 

• .      5.  Specular  oxide  of  iron. 

Sub-species  1.  Micaceous  oxide  of  iron. 
-••      6.  Red  oxide  of  iroii. 

a.  Scaly  red  oxide  of  iron. 

b.  Red  hematite. 
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c.  Compact  red  oxide  of  Iron. 

d.  Ochrey  red  oxide. 
Species  7.  Brown  oxide  of  iron. 

a.  Scaly  red  oxide  of  iron 

b.  Hernatltic    ..  .. 

c.  Compact 

d.  Othrey         ..  .. 
,.      8.  Argillaceous  oxide  of  iron. 

a.  Columnar  argillaceous  oxide  of  Iron, 
h.  Granular 

c.  Lenticular         ..  ..  .. 

d.  Nodular 

e.  Common  ..  .. 

f.  Bog  ore. 

9.  Carbonate  of  iron. 
..    10.  Sulphate  of  iron. 
. .     11.  Phosphate  of  iron. 

a.  Foliated  phosphate  of  iron. 

b.  Earthy 

c.  Green  iron  earth. 
..     12.  Arseniate  of  iron. 

..     13.  Chromale  of  iron. 

a.  Crystallized  chromate  of  iron. 

b.  Granular 

c.  Amorphous  . .  A.] 
Properties  of  iron- — Iron  is  distinguished  from  every 

other  metal  by  its  magnetical  properties.  It  is  attracted 
by  the  magnet,  and  acquires,  under  various  conditions, 
the  property  of  attracting  other  iron.  Pure  iron  is  of  a 
whitish  gray,  or  rather  bluish  colour,  very  slightly 
livid  ;  but  when  polished,  it  has  a  great  deal  of  bril- 
liancy. Its  texture  is  either  fibrous,  fine-grained,  or  In 
dense  plates.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  7.6  to 
7.8.  It  is  the  hardest  and  most  elastic  of  all  the  metals. 
It  is  extremely  ductile,  and  may  therefore  be  drawn  into 
wire  as  fine  as  a  human  hair;  it  is  also  moi 
cious  than  any  other  metal,  and  yields  with  facility  to 
pressure.  It  is  extremely  infusible,  and  when  not  in 
contact  with  the  fuel,  it  cannot  be  melted  by  the  heat 
Wliich  any  furnace  can  excite ;  it  is,  however,  softened 
by  lieat,  slill  preserving  its  ductility;  and  when  thus 
softened,  different  pieces  may  be  united ;  this  consti- 
tutes the  valuable  property  of  welding.  It  is  very 
dilatable  by  heat.  It  is  the  only  metal  which  takes  fire 
by  the  collision  of  flint.  Heated  in  contain  with  air 
it  becomes  oxidized.  If  intensely  and  briskly  heated, 
it  takes  fire  with  scintillation,  and  becomes  a  black 
oxide.  It  combines  with  carbon,  and  forms  what  is 
called  steel.  It  combines  with  phosphorus  in  a  direct 
and  an  indirect  maimer,  and  unites  with  sulphur  readily 
by  fusion.  It  decomposes  water  in  the  cold  slowly,  but 
rapidly  when  ignited.  It  decomposes  most  of  the  me- 
tallic oxides.  All  acids  act  upon  iron.  Very  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  it,  but 
when  diluted  it  oxidizes  it  rapidly.  The  nitric  acid 
oxidizes  it  with  great  vehemence.  Muriate  of  ammonia 
is  decomposed  by  it.  Nitrate  of  potassa  detonates  very 
vigorously  with  it.  Iron  is  likewise  dissolved  by  alka- 
line sulphurets.  It  is  capable  of  combining  with  a 
number  of  metals.  It  does  not  unite  with  lead  or  bis- 
muth, and  very  feebly  with  mercury.  It  detonates  by 
percussion  witii  the  oxygenated  muriates. 

Method  of  obtaining  iron. — The  general  process  by 
which  iron  is  extracted  from  its  oros,  is  first  to  roast 
them  by  a  strong  heat,  to  expel  the  sulphur,  carbonic 
acid,  and  other  mineralizers  which  can  be  separated  by 
heat.  The  remaining  ore,  being  reduced  to  small 
pieces,  is  mixed  with  charcoal,  or  coke;  and  is  then 
exposed  to  an  intense  heat,  in  a  close  furnace,  excited 
by  bellows ;  the  oxygen  then  combines  with  the  carbon, 
forming  carbonic  acid  gas  during  the  process,  and  the 
oxide  is  reduced  to  its  metallic  state.  There  are  like- 
wise some  fluxes  necessary  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
separation  of  the  melted  metal.  The  matrix  of  the 
iron  ore  is  generally  either  argillaceous  or  calcareous 
or  sometimes  a  portion  of  siliceous  earth;  but  which- 
ever of  these  earths  is  present,  the  addition  of  one  or 
both  of  the  others  makes  a  proper  flux.  These  are 
therefore  added  in  due  proportion,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ores;  and  this  mixture,  in  contact  with, 
the  fuel,  is  exposed  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
oxide  to  its  metallic  state. 

The  metal  thus  obtained,  and  called  smelted,  pig  or 
cast  iron,  is  far  from  being  pure,  always  retaining  a 
considerable  quantity  of  carbon  ami  oxygen,  as  well 
as  several  heterogeneous  ingredients.  According  as 
one  or  other  of  these  predominates,  the  property  of 
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the  metal  differs.    Where  the  o  Dt  in  a 

large  proportion,  the  colour  of  the  iron  is  wliiiish  gray; 
it  is  extremely  brittle,  and  its  fracture  exhibits  an  ap- 
ace of  crystallization  :  where  (he  carbon  exceeds, 
ii  is  of  a  dark  gray,  inclining  to  Ijlne,  or  Mark,  and  is 
brittle.  The  former  is  the  white,  thelatterthe 
black  crude  iron  of  comrhere'e.  The  gray  is  interme- 
diate in  both.  In  man]  of  these  stales,  the  iron  is 
much  more  fusible  than  when  pure;  hence  it  can  be 
ln-id  and  cast  into  any  form;  and  when  su  tiered  to 
cool  slowly,  it  crysiallizes  in  octahedra  :  it  is  also 
much  nunc  brittle,  and  cannot  therefore  be  either 
flattened  under  the  hammer,  or  by  the  laminating 

rollers. 

To  obtain  the  iron  more  pure,  or  to  free  it  from  the 
carbon  with  which  ii  is  combined  in  this  slate,  it  must 
be  refined  by  subjecting  it  to  the  operations  of"  melting 
and  forging.  15y  the  former,  in  which  the  metal  is 
kept  in  fusion  for  some  lime,  and  constantly  kneaded 
and  stirred,  tin:  carbon  and  oxygen  it  contains  are 
partly  combined,  and  the  produced  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  expelled:  the  metal  at  length  becomes  viscid  and 
stiff;  it  is  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  very  large 
hammer,  or  to  the  more  equal,  but  less  forcible  pres- 
sure of  large  rollers,  by  which  the  remaining  oxide  of 
iron,  and  other  impurities,  not  consumed  by  the  fusion, 
are  pressed  out.  The  iron  is  now  no  longer  granular 
nor  crystallized  in  its  texture;  it  is  fibrous,  soft,  duc- 
tile, malleable,  and  totally  infusible.  It  is  termed 
forged,  wrought,  or  bar  iron,  and  is  the  metal  in  a 
Hi',  though  far  from  being  absolutely  pure. 

The  compounds  of  iron  are  the  following: 

1.  Oxides  ;  of  which  there  are  two,  or  perhaps tltree. 

1st,  The  oxide,  obtained  either  by  digesting  an  ex- 
cess of  iron  filings  in  water,  by  the  combustion  of  iron 
wire  in  oxygen,  or  by  adding  pure  ammonia  to  solution 
of  green  copperas,  and  drying  the  precipitate  out  of 
contact  of  air,  is  of  a  black  colour,  becoming  white  by 
its  union  with  water,  in  the  hydrate,  attractible  by  the 
magnet,  but  more  feebly  than  iron.  By  a  mean  of  the 
experiments  of  several  chemists,  its  composition  seems 
to  be, 

Iron,  100  77.82  3.5 

Oxygen,       28.5        22.18  1.0 

2d,  Deulo.xide  of  Gay  Lussac.  He  forms  it  by  ex- 
posing a  coil  of  fine  iron  wire,  placed  in  an  ignited 
porcelain  tube,  to  a  current  of  steam,  as  long  as  any 
liydrogen  comes  over.  There  is  no  danger,  he  says, 
of  generating  peroxide  in  this  experiment,  because  iron, 
once  in  the  state  of  dcutoxide,  has  no  such  affinity  for 
oxygen  as  to  enable  it  to  decompose  water.  It  may 
also,  he  stales,  he  procured  by  calcining  strongly  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  iron  and  3  parts  ol  the  red  oxide 
in  a  stoneware  crucible,  to  the  neck  of  which  a  lube 
is  adapted  to  cut  oil'  the  contact  of  air.  But  this  pro- 
cess is  less  certain  than  the  first,  because  a  portion  of 
peroxide  may  escape  the  reaction  of  the  iron.  But  we 
may  dispense  with  the  trouble  of  making  it,  adds 
Thenard,  because  it  is  found  abundantly  in  nature. 
He  refers  to  this  oxide,  the  crystallized  specular  iron 
ore  of  Elba,  Corsica,  Dalccarlia,  and  Sweden.  He 
also  classes  under  this  oxide  all  the  magnetic  iron  ores; 
and  says,  that  the  above-described  protoxide  does  not 
exist  In  nature  From  the  synthesis  of  ibis  oxide  by 
steam,  Gay  J.ussnc  has  determined  its  composition 
to  be, 

Iron,  100  72.72 

( (xygen,       37.5 

3d,  The  red  oxide.  It  may  be  obtained  by  igniting 
the  nitrate,  or  carbonate;  by  calcining  iron  in  open 
vessels ;  or  simply  by  treating  the  metal  with  strong 
nitric  acid,  then  washing  and  drying  the  residuum. 
Colcothar  of  vitriol,  or  thorough  calcined  copperas, 
may  be  considered  as  peroxide  of  iron.  It  exists 
abundantly  native  in  the  red  iron  ores.  It  seems  to  be 
a  compound  ol, 

Iron,  100  70  =4  primes. 

Oxygen,       43  30=  3  primes. 

2.  Chlorides  of  iron  ;  of  which  there  are  two,  first 
examined  in  detail  by  Dr.  John  Davy. 

The  poitochloride  may  be  procured  by  heating  to 
as,  in  a  glass  tube  with  a  very  small  orifii 
residue  si  bicb  &  obtained  by  evaporating  to  dryness  the 
green  muriate  of  iron.  It  is  a  fixed  substar 
quiring  a  red  heat  for  its  fusion.  It  has  a  gra\  isb,  varie- 
gated colour,  a  metallic  splendour,  and  a  lamellar  tex- 
ture. 
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The  dentocbloridc  may  be  formed  by  the  combustion 
of  iron  wire  in  chlorine  nas,  or  by  gent  y  beating  the 
green  muriate  in  a  glass  tube.  It  is  the  volatile  com- 
pound  described  by   Sir   if   Davy   in  his   celebrated 

Bafcerian  lecture  on  oxymuriatic  acid.    It  condenses 

alter  sublimation,  in  the  form  of  small  brilliant  iri- 
descent plates. 

3.  For  the  iodide  of  iron,  see  Iodine. 

4.  Sulpjturets  ol  iron;  of  which,  according  to  Por- 
rett,  there  are  four,  though  only  two  are  usually  de- 
scribed, his  protosulphuret  and  persulphuret 

5.  Carburets  of  iron.  These  compounds  form  steel, 
and  probably  cast-iron  :  I  bough  the  latter  contains  also 
some  other  ingredients.  The  latest  practical  researches 
on  the  constitution  of  these  carburets,  are  those  of 
Daniel. 

6.  Salts  of  iron. 

1.  1' rot  a  rotate  of  iron  forms  small  prismatic  crys- 
tals, of  a  green  colour,  a  sweetish  styptic  taste. 

2.  Peracetatc  of  iron  forms  a  reddish-brown^  uu- 
crystallizable  solution,  much  used  by  the  calico-print- 
ers, and  prepared  by  keeping  iron  turnings,  or  pieces 
of  old  iron,  for  six  months  immersed  in  redistilled 
pyrolignous  acid. 

3.  1'rotarscniate  of  iron  exists  native  in  crystals, 
and  may  be  formed  in  a  pulverulent  state,  by  pouring 
arsenlate  of  ammonia  into  sulphate  of  iron. 

4.  Perarscniate  of  iron  may  be  formed  by  pouring 
arseniate  of  ammonia  into  peracetate  of  iron  ;  or  by 
boiling  nitric  acid  on  the  protarseniate.  It  is  inso- 
luble. 

5.  Jlntirtioniale  of  iron  is  white,  becoming  yellow 
insoluble. 

6.  Borate,  pale  yellow,  insoluble. 

7.  Benzoate,  yellow,  do. 

8.  Protocarbonalc,  greenish,  soluble 

9.  I'crcarbonate,  brown,  insoluble. 

10.  Chrornate,  blackish,         do. 

11.  Protocitrate,  brown  crystals,  soluble. 

12.  Protofcrrojiiiissiatc,  white,  insoluble. 

13.  Perferroprussiate,  while,  do. 

This  constitutes  the  beautiful  pigment  called  Prus- 
sian blue. 

14.  Protogallate,  colourless,  soluble. 

15.  Pergallaie,  purple,  insoluble. 

10.  Protomuriate,  green  crystals,  very  soluble. 

17.  Pcrmuriatc,  brown,  uncrystallizable,  very  so- 
luble. 

18.  Protonitrale,  pale  green,  soluble. 

19.  Pernilrale,  brown,  do. 

20.  Protoxalatc,  green  prisms,  do. 

21.  Pcroxalate,  yellow,  scarcely  soluble. 

22.  Protophosphate,  blue,  insoluble. 

23.  Perphosvhate,  white,        do. 

24.  Prolosuftinate,  brown  crystals,  soluble. 

25.  Persuccinate,  brownish-red,  insoluble. 

26.  Protosulphate,  green  vitriol,  or  copperas.  It  is 
generally  formed  by  exposing  native  pyrites  to  air  and 
moisture,  when  the  sulphur  and  iron  both  absorb 
oxygen,  and  form  the  salt. 

27.  Persulphate.  Of  this  salt  there  seems  to  be  four 
or  more  varieties,  having  a  ferreous  base,  which  con- 
sists, by  Porrett,  of  4  primes  iron  +  3  oxygen  =  10 
in  weight,  from  which  their  constitution  may  be 
learned. 

The  tartrate  and  pertartrate  of  iron  may  also  be 
formed  ;  or  by  digesting  cream  of  tartar  with  water  or 
iron  filings,  a  triple  salt  may  be  obtained,  formerly 
called  tartarized  tincture  of  Mars. 

These  salts  have  the  following  general  characters  :— 

1.  Most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water ;  those  with 
the  protoxide  for  a  base  are  generally  crystallizable; 
those  with  the  peroxide  are  generally  not ;  the  funnel 
are  insoluble,  the  latter  soluble  in  alkohol. 

2.  Ferroprussiate  of  potassa  throws  down  a  blue 
precipitate,  or  one  becoming  blue  in  the  air. 

3.  Infusion  of  galls  gives  a  dark  purple  precipitate, 
or  one  becoming  so  in  the  air. 

4  Ilvdrosulphuret  of  potassa  or  ammonia  gives  a 
black  precipitate:  but  sulphuretted  hydrogen  merely 
deprives  the  solutions  of  iron  of  their  yellow-browu 
colour.  .., 

5.  phosphate  ol  soda  gives  a  wluush  precipitate. 

(".!  Benzoate  of  ammonia,  yellow. 

7.  Succinate  of  ammonia,  llesh-coloured  with  the 
peroxide. 

The    general  medicinal  virtues  ol"  iron,  and  life 
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several  preparations  of  it,  are  to  eonstringe  tlx-  fibres. 
to  quicken  the  circulation,  to  promote  the  different 
secretions  in  the  remoter  parts,  and  at  the  sum.'  time 
to  repress  inordinate  discharges  into  the  intestinal 
tube.  By  the  use  of  chalybeates,  thepube  is  mv  scn- 
sibly  raised,  the  colour  of  the  (arc,  though  before  pale, 
changes  to  a  florid  red  ;  the  alvine,  urinary,  and  cuti 
cular  excretions,  are  increased. 

When  given  improperly,  or  to  excess,  iron  produces 
headache,  anxiety,  heats  the  body,  and  often  causes 
hamiorthages,  or  even  vomiting,  pains  in  the  stomach, 
spasms,  and  pains  of  the  bowels. 

Iron  is  given  in  most  cases  of  debility  and  relax- 
ation ;  in  passive  hajmorrhages  ;  in  dyspepsia,  hysteria, 
and  chlorosis;  in  most  of  the  cachexia:;  and  it  lias 
lately  been  recommended  as  a  specific  in  cancer. 
Where  either  a  preternatural  discharge,  or  suppression 
of  natural  secretions,  proceeds  from  a  languor,  or 
sluggishness  of  the  fluids,  and  weakness  of  the  solids, 
this  metal,  by  increasing  the  motion  of  the  former  and 
the  strength  of  the  latter,  will  suppress  the  Mux,  or  re- 
move) the  suppression  ;  hut  where  the  circulation  is 
already  too  quick,  the  solids  too  tense  and  rigid,  when' 
there  is  any  stricture,  or  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
vessels,  iron,  and  .'ill  the  preparations  of  it,  « 
vate  both  diseases.  Iron  probably  has  no  action  on 
the  body  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  unless  it  be 
oxidized.  But  during  its  oxidizement,  hj  drogen  gas  is 
evolved,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  fetid 
tions  and  black  feces  are  considered  as  proofs  of  the 
medicine  having  taken  etl'ect.  It  can  only  be  exhibited 
internally  in  the  state  of  tilings,  which  may  be  given 
in  doses  from  five  to  twenty  grains.  Iron  wire  is  to 
be  preferred  for  pharmaceutical  preparations,  both 
because  it  is  the  most  convenient  form,  and  because  it 
is  the  purest  iron. 

The  medicinal  preparations  of  iron  now  in  use 
are:— 

1.  Subcarbonas  ferri.     See  Fcrri  subcarbonas. 

2.  Sulphas  ferri.     See  Ferri  su/ji/ias. 

3.  Fewum  tartarizatum.     See  Ferrum  tartariiai  um. 

4.  Liquor  ferri  alkalini.    See  Ferri  alkalini  liquor. 

5.  Tinctura  acetatis  ferri.  See  Tinctura  Jerri. 
acetatis. 

6.  Tinctura  muriatia  ferri.  See  Tinctura  ferri  mu- 
riatis. 

7.  Tinctura  ferri  animoniati.  See  Tinctura  fcrri 
ammoniati. 

8.  Vinum  ferri.    See  Vinum  fcrri. 

9.  Ferrum  ainmonialum.  See  Ferrum  ammunia- 
tum. 

10.  Oxidum  ferri  rubrum.  See  Oxidum  ferri  ru- 
brum. 

11.  Oxidum  ferri  nigrum.     See  Oxidum  fcrri  ni 


and  in  trap-rocks,  near  Bristol,  and  in  many  parts  of 
Germany. 

IRRITABILITY.  ( Irritabililas  ;  from  irrilo,  to 
provoke.)  Vis  insita  of  Haller.  Via  vitolia  bfGoer- 
ter.  Oscillation  of  Bocrhaave.  Tonic  power  of  Stall!. 
Muscular  power  of  Bell.  Inherent  power  of  Cillleit. 
The  contractility  of  muscular  fibres,  or  a  property  pt 
culiar  to  muscles,  by  which  they  contract  upon  the 
application  of  certain  stimuli,  without  a  consciousness 
of  action.  This  power  may  he  seen  in  the  tremulous 
contraction  of  muscles  when  lacerated,  or  when  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  body  in  operations.  Even 
when  the  body  is  dead  to  all  appearance,  and  the 
nervous  power  is  gone,  this  contractile  power  remains 
till  the  organization  yields,  and  begins  to  be  dissolved. 
It  is  by  this  inherent  power  that  a  cut  muscle  con- 
tracts, and  leaves  a  gap  ;  that  a  cut  artery  shrinks  and 
grows  stiff  after  death.  This  irritability  of  muscles  is 
so  far  independent  of  nerves,  and  so  little  connected 
with  feeling,  which  is  the  province  of"  the  nerves,  that, 
upon  stimulating  any  muscle  by  touching  it  with  caus- 
tic, or' irritating  it  with  a  sharp  point,  or  driving  the 
electric  spark  through  it,  or  exciting  with  the  metallic 
conductors,  as  those  of  silver,  or  zinc,  the  muscle  in- 
stantly contracts,  although  the  nerve  of  that  muscle  be 
tied ;  although  the  nerve  be  cut  so  a3  to  separate  the 
muscle  entirely  from  all  connexion  with  the  system  ; 
although  the  muscle  be  separated  from  the  body ;  al- 
though the  creature  upon  which  the  experiment  is  per- 
formed may  have  lost  all  sense  of  feeling,  and  have 
been  long  apparently  dead.  Thus  a  muscle,  cut  from 
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the  limb,  trembles  and  palpitates  a  long  time  after ;  tire 
heart,  separated  from  the  body,  contracts  when 
taled;  the  bowels,  when  torn  from  the  body,  continue 
their  peristaltic  motion,  so  as  to  roll  upon  the  table, 
ceasing  to  answer  to  stimuli  only  when  they  become 

Mill'  anil  cold  ;  and  too  often,  in  the  human  body,  the 

vis  insita  loses  the  exciting  power  of  the  nerves,  and 

then   palsy   ensues ;    or,   losing   all   governance  of  the 
nerves,   the  vis  insita,   acting  without   the  regulating 
power,  falls  into  partial  or  general  coin  ulsion 
in  vegetables,  OS  in  the  sensitive  plant,  tins  contractile 

power  lues.    Thence  conies  the  distinction  between 

the  irritability  of  muscles  and  the  sensibility  of  nerves: 
for  the  irritability  of  muscles  sun  i\es  the  animals,  av 
when  it  is  active  after  death;  survives  the  life  of  the 
part,  or  the  feelings  of  the  whole  system,  as  In  uni- 
versal palsy,  where  the  vital  motions  continue  entire 
and  perfect,  and  where  the  muscles,  though  nol  Obe 
diem  to  the  will,  are  subject  to  irregular  and  violent 
actions;  and  it  survives  the  connexion  with  the  rest 
of  the  system,  as  when  animals,  very  tenacious  of  life, 
are  cut  into  parts:  but  sensibility,  the  property  of  the 
nerves,  gives  the  various  modifications  of  sense,  as  vi- 
sion, hearing,  and  the  rest;  gives  also  the  general 
sense  of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  makes  the  system,  ac- 
cording to  its  various  conditions,  feel  vigorous  and 
healthy,  or  weary  and  low.  And  thus  ile 
and  the  skin  feels:  but  their  appointed  stimuli  pioduce 
no  emotions  in  these  parts;  they  are  sensible,  but  not 

Irritable.  The  heart,  the  iutestHfcs,  Hie  urinary  blad- 
der, and  all  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  answer 
to  stimuli  with  a  quick  and  forcible  contraction;  and 
yet  they  hardly  (eel  the  stimuli  by  which  then  con 
tractions  are  produced,  or,  at  least,  I  hey  do  not  convey 
that  feeling  to  the  brain.    There  is  no  consciousness 

Of  present  stimulus  in  those  parts  which  are  called  into 
action  by  the  impulse  of  the  nerves,  and  al  the  com- 
mand of  the  will :  so  that  muscular  parts  have  all  ihe 
irritability  of  the  system,  with  but  little  feeling,  and 
that  little  owing  to  the  nerves  which  enter  into  their 
substance;  while  nerves  have  all  the  sensibility  of  the 

system,  but  no  motion. 

COV<  i  vol  this  singular  property  belongs  to  our 
countryman  Glissonj  bul  Baron  Haller  musl 
sidered  as  the  first  who  clearly  pointed  out  its  existence, 
and  proved  it  to  he  ihe  cause  of  muscular  motion. 

The  laws  of  irritability,  according  to  Dr.  Crirliton, 
are,  1.  Alter  every  action  in  an  irritable  part,  a  state 

of  rest,  or  cessation  from  motion,  musl  take  place  be- 
forethe  irritable  pan  can  be  again  Incited  to  action. 

IT,  by  an  act  of  volition,  we  throw  any  ol'our  muscles 
into  action,  that  action  can  only  be  continued  for  a 

certain  space  of  time;  the  muscle  becomes  relaxed, 
notwithstanding  all  our  endeavours  to  the  contrary, 

and  leinains  a  certain  time  in  that  relaxed  state,  before 
it  can  he  again  thrown  into  action.  2.  Eacrnrritablo 
part  has  a  certain  portion  or  quantity  of  the  principle 
of  irritability  which  is  natural  to  it,  part  of  v.  huh  it 
loses  duriiiL'  action,  or  from  the  application  of  stimuli. 
3.  By  a  process  wholly  unknown  to  us,  it  regains  this 
losl   quantity,  during  its   repose,  or  State  01  rest.      In 

order  to  express  the  different  quantities  of  irritability 
i"  any  prut,  we  say  that  it  is  either  more  or  less  re- 
dundant,-oi  more  or  less  defective.  It  becomes  re- 
dundant in  a  pan  whan  the  stimuli  which  are  calcu 
lated  to  act  on  that  part  are  withdrawn,  or  Withheld 
liir  a  certain  length  Of  time,  because  then  no  action  can 
take  place:  while,  on  the  oilier  hand,  the  application 
of  stimuli  causes  it  to  be  exhausted,  or  to  be  deficient, 
not  only  by  exciting  action,  hut  by  some  secret  influ- 
ence, the  nature  of  which  has  not  yel  been  detected 
for  it  is  a  circumstance  extremely  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, that  an  irritable  part,  or  body,  may  be  suddenly 
deprived  of  its  irritability  by  powerful  stimuli,  and  yet 
no  apparent  muscular  or  vascular  action  takes  place 
at  the  time.  A  certain  quantity  of  spirits,  taken  at 
once  into  the  stomach,  kills  almost  as  instantaneously 
as  lightning  does:  the  same  thing  may  be  observed  of 
some  poisons,  as  opium,  distilled  laurel-water,  the 
juice  of  the  cerbera  ahovai,  &c.  4.  Each  irritable 
part  has  stimuli  which  are  peculiar,  to  it.  and  which 
are  intended  to  support  its  natural  action:  thus,  blood 
which  is  the  stimulus  proper  to  the  heart,  and  arteries' 
if.  by  any  accident,  it  nets  into  the  stomach,  produces 
sickness,  or  vomiting.  If  the  gall,  which  is  ihe  natural 
stimulus  lothe  ducts  of  the  liver,  the  gall-bladder  anil 
the  intestines,  is  by  any  accident  effused  into  the  ca- 
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vity  of  the  peritonaeum,  it  excites  too  great  action  of 
the  vessels  of  that  part,  and  induces  Inflammation. 
i  lie  urine  does  not  irritate  the  tender  fabric  of  the  Kid- 
neys, ureters,  or  bladder,  except  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
preserve  their  healthy  action  ;  but  if  it  be  effused  into 
the  cellular  membrane,  it  brings  on  such  a  violent  ac- 
tion ol  the  vessels  of  these  parts,  as  to  produce  gan- 
grene, riuch  stimuli  are  called  habitual  stimuli  of 
parts,  o.  Each  Irritable  part  differs  from  the  rest  in 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  irritability  which  it  DOC 
I  his  law  explains  to  us  the  reason  of  the  great  di- 
versity which  we  observe  in  the  action  of  various  irri- 
table parts;  thus,  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  can 
remain  a  long  time  in  a  slate  of  action,  and  if  it  be 
continued  as  long  as  possible,  another  considerable 
portion  of  tune  is  required  before  they  regain  the  irri- 
tability they  lost;  but  the  heart  and  arteries  have  a 
more  short  and  sudden  action,  and  their  state  of  rest 
is  equally  so.  The  circular  muscles  of  the  intestines 
have  also  a  quick  action  and  short  rest.  The  urinary 
bladder  does  not  fully  regain  the  irritability  it  losus 
during  its  contraction  for  a  considerable  space  of  time; 
tin-  vessels  which  separate  and  throw  out  the  men- 
strual discharge,  act,  in  general,  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  do  not  regain  the  irritability  they  lose  for  a  lunar 
month.  6.  All  stimuli  produce  action  in  proportion  to 
their  irritating  powers.  As  a  person  approaches  bis 
hand  to  the  lire,  the  action  of  all  the  vessels  in  the 
skin  is  increased,  and  it  glows  wilh  heal :  if  the  hand 
be  approached  still  nearer,  the  action  is  increased  fo 

such   an    unusual   degree   as  to  occasion   redness  am! 

pain;  and  if  it  be  continued  too  long,  real  inflamma- 
tion takes  place;  but  if  this  heat  be  continued,  the 
part  at  last  loses  iis  irritability,  and  a  sphacelus 

grene  ensues.     7.  The  action  of  every  stimulus  Is  in 

an  Inverse  ratio  io  the  frequency  of  its  application.  \ 
small  quantity  of  spirits  taken  into  the  stomach,  in 

creases  the  action  of  its  muscular  coat,  and  also  of  iis 
various  vessels,  so  that  digestion  is  thereby  facilitated. 
If  the  same  quantity,  however,  be  taken  frequently,  it 
loses  iis  effect.  In  order  to  produce  the  same  erlect  as 
Bt  first,  a  larger  quantity  is  necessary;  and  hence  the 

origin  of  dram-drinking,    n.  The  more  the  irritability 

of  a  part  is  accumulated,  the  more  that  pari  is  disposed 
to  be  acted  upon.  It  is  on  this  account  that  [lie  ac- 
tivity of  all  animals,  while  in  perfect  health,  is  much 
livelier  in  the  morning  than  at  any  oilier  part  of  the 
day;  for,  during  the  night,  the  irritability  of  the  whole 
frame,  and  especially  that  of  the  muscles  destined  for 
labour,  viz.  the  muscles  for  voluntary  action,  is  reac- 
cumulated.  The  same  law  explains  why  digestion 
goes  on  more  rapidly  the  first  hour  after  food  is  swal- 
lowed than  at  any  other  time;  and  it  also  accounts 
for  the  great  danger  lli.it  accrues  to  a  famished  person 
upon  fust  taking  in  food.  '.'•  It  the  stimuli  which  keep 
up  the  action  of  any  irritable  body  be  withdrawn  for 
loo  great  a  length  of  time,  that  process  on  which  the 
formation  of  t lit-  principle  depends  is  gradually  dimi- 
nished, and  at  last  entirely  destroyed.  When  the  irri- 
tability of  the  system  is  too  quickly  exhausted  by  heat, 
as  is  the  case  in  certain  warm  climates,  I  he  application 
of  cold  invigorates  the  frame,  because  cold  is  a  mere 
diminution  of  the  overplus  of  that  stimulus  which  was 

causing  the  rapid  consumption  of  the  principle.     Under 

such  or  similar  circumstances,  therefore,  cold  is  a  tonic 
remedy;  bin  if,  in  a  climate  naturally  cold,  a  p 
were  to  go  into  a  cold  bath,  and  not  soon  return  into 
a  warmer  atmosphere,  it  would  destroy  life  just  in  the 
seme  manner  as  many  poor  people  who  have  no  com 
(orlable  dwellings  are  often  destroyed,  from  being  too 
Ion-  expOSI  d  to  the  cold  in  winter.  Upon  the  ti. 
plication  id'  cold  the  irritability  is  accumulated,  and 
tin'  vaseular  system  therefore   is  exposed    to  great 

B<  lion  ;  but,  alter  a  certain  lime,  all  action  is  so  much 
diminished,  that  the  process,  whatever  it  be,  on  which 
the  formation  of  the  irritable  principle  depends,  is  en- 
tirely lost,  for  further  information  on  this  Interesting 
subject  see  Dr. Crichton  on  Mental  Derangement. 

IRRITATION.  Irritatio.  The  action  produced 
by  any  stimulus. 

ISATIS.  (Is-ari?  of  Dioscorides,  mid  Tsatis  of 
Pliny,  the  derivation  of  which  is  unknown.)  The 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsutn  system. 
Class,  Tttr adynamia;  Order,  Siliguosa. 

Isatis  tisc'tokia.  Olastvm.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  used  for  dying  called  woad.  It  is  said  to 
be  adjlringeut. 
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I'sca.  A  sort  of  fungous  excrescence  of  the  oak,' 
or  ot  the  hazel,  &c.  The  ancients  used  it  as  the 
moderns  used  moxa. 

ISC' HA;  Mon.  (From  «rx<o,  t0  restrain,  and  aiua* 
blood.)  A  name  for  any  medicine  which  restrains  or 
stops  bleeding. 

Isch.*'mum.     A  species  of  Andropogon. 

I8CHLAS.  (Io^caj;  from  toxtov,  the  hip.)  A 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  hip-joint.  See  Rheuma- 
tism us. 

ISCHIATOCE'LE.  (From  taxtov,  the  hip,  and 
K<l\ri,  a  rupture.)  Isckiocele.  An  intestinal  rupture, 
through  the  sciatic  ligaments. 

Ischio-cavkrnosus.     See  Erector  penis. 

Ischiock'lk.     See  Ischialocele. 

ISCHIUM.  (From  tax's.  >he  loin;  so  named  be- 
cause it  is  near  the  loin.)  A  bone  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
foetus,  and  a  part  of  the  os  innuminatum  of  the  adult. 
See  Innuminatum  01. 

ISCHNOPHO  JVIA.  (From  toxvos,  slender,  and 
0U.-177,  the  voice.)     1.  A  shrillness  ot  the  voice. 

2.  A  hesitation  of  speech,  or  a  stammering. 

Ischurk'tica.  (From  irrxoupia,  a  suppression  of 
the  urine.)  Medicines  which  relieve  a  suppression  of 
the  urine. 

ISCHU'RIA.  (From  to-xw,  to  restrain,  and  ovpov, 
the  mine.)  A  suppression  of  urine.  A  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Epischcscs,  of 
Cullen.     There  are  four  species  of  ischuria: 

1.  Ischuria  renalis,  coining  after  a  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  with  a  troublesome  sense  of  weight  or  paiu 
in  that,  part  i 

2.  Ischuria  urrt/rica,  after  a  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
With  a  sense  of  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  course  of 
the  ureters. 

3.  Ischuria  vesicali*,  marked  by  a  frequent  desire  to 
make  water,  with  a  swelling  of  the  hypogastrium,  and 
pain  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

4.  Ischuria  urelhralis,  marked  by  a  frequent  desire 
to  make  water,  wilh  a  swelling  of  the  hypogastrium, 
and  pain  of  some  pan  of  the  urethra. 

When  there  is  a  frequent  desire  of  making  water, 
attended  with  much  difficulty  in  voiding  it,  the  com- 
plaint is  called  a  dysury,  or  strangury  ;  and  when  there 
is  a  total  suppression  of  urine,  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  an  tschury.  Hoth  ischuria  and  dysuria  are  distin- 
guished into  acute,  when  arising  in  consequence  of 
inflammation,  and  chronic,  when  proceeding  from 
any  other  cause,  such  as  calculus,  &C 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  these  diseases,  are 
an  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  occasioned  either  by 
vent  real  sores  or  by  a  use  of  acrid  injections,  tumour 
or  ulcer  of  the  prostate  gland,  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  or  kidneys,  considerable  enlargements  of  the 
hemorrhoidal  veins,  a  lodgment  of  indurated  fteces 
in  the  rectum,  spasm  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the 
absorption  of  canlbarides  applied  externally,  or  taken 
internally,  and  excess  in  drinking  either  spirituous  or 
vinous  liquors;  hut  particles  of  gravel  sticking  at  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  or  lodging  in  the  urethra,  and 
thereby  producing  irritation,  prove  the  most  frequent 
cause.  Gouty  matter  falling  on  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, will  sometimes  occasion  these  complaints. 

In  dysury  there  is  a  frequent  inclination  to  make 
water,  attended  with  a  smarting  pain,  heat,  and  difli- 
culty  in  voiding  it,  together  with  a  sense  of  fulness  in 

the  regi »f  the  bladder.    The  symptoms  often  vary, 

bow.ever,  according  to  the  cause  which  has  given  rise 
to  it.  It  it  proceeds  from  a  calculus  in  the  kidney,  or 
ureter,  besides  the  affections  mentioned,  it  will  be  ac- 
companied with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  acute  pains  in 
the  loins  and  regions  of  the  ureter  and  kidney  of  the 
side  affected.  When  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  gravel 
in  the  urethra,  is  the  cause,  an  acute  pain  will  be  felt 
tit  the  end  of  the  penis,  particularly  on  voiding  the  last 
drops  of  mine,  and  the  stream  of  water  will  either  be 
divided  int..  two.oi  he  discharged  in  a  twisted  manner, 
,„,t  unlike  a  cork-screw.  If  a  scirrhus  ot  the  prostate 
"land  has  occasioned  the  suppression  or  difficulty  of 
mine  a  hard  indolent  lumour,  unattended  with  any 
acute  pain,  may  readily  be  felt  in  the  pennautm,  or  by 
introducing  the  finger  in  ano. 

Dysury  is  seldom  attended  with  much  danger,  unless, 
by  neglect,  it  should  terminate  in  a  total  obstruction. 
Ischury  may  always  he  regarded  as  a  dangerous  com- 
plaint,When  it  continues  for  any  length  of  time,  from 
the  great  distention  and  often  consequent  inflammation 
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which  ensue.  In  those  cases  where  Mithei  a  bougie 
nor  a  catheter  can  be  introduced,  the  event  la  all  pro 
liability,  will  be  fatal,  as  low  patients  will  submit  to 
the  only  other  means  of  drawing  oil'  the  urine  befort 
a  considerable  degree  of  inflammation  and  tendency  to 
gangrene  have  taken  place. 

[SERINE.  (So  called  from  the  river  leer,  near  the 
origin  of  vt  hich  it  is  found.)  An  iron  black  coloured  ore. 

Isinglass,  see  icktktocoUa. 

ISO'CHRONOS.  (From  icroj,  equal,  and  xpe>">?, 
time.)  Preserving  an  equal  distance  of  time  between 
the  beats;  applied  to  the  pulse. 

Iso'crates.  (From  iaos,  equal,  and  Ktpawttut,  to 
mix.)     Wine  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

ISO'DROMUS.  (From  icug,  equal,  and  cpo/ioj,  a 
course.)    The  same  as  Isoekronos. 

Isopy'rum.  (From  laus,  equal,  and  run,  tire:  so 
named  from  its  flame-coloured  flower.)  The  Jlqui- 
legia  vulgaris. 

ISO'TONUS.  (From  i<ro<;,  equal,  and  roioj,  exten- 
sion.) Applied  to  fevers  which  are  of  equal  strength 
during  the  whole  of  the  paroxysm. 

ISSUE.  Fonticulus.  An  artificial  ulcer  made  by 
cutting  a  portion  of  the  skin,  and  burying  a  pea  or 
some  other  substance  in  it,  so  as  to  produce  a  discharge 
of  purulent  matter. 

ISTHMION.  (From  icQfios,  a  narrow  piece  of 
land  between  two  seas.)  The  lances  narrow  passage 
between  the  mouth  and  gullet. 

Isthmus  vmubsenii.  The  ridge  surrounding  the 
remains  of  I  be  foramen  ovale,  in  the  right  auricle  of 
the  human  heart. 


Ithmoi'des.    Bee  Ktkmoii 

(Frctn  ittr,  a  way.)    Thccatheter; 

nl    used  In  cutting  for  the  stone, 

ll'IS  from  the  time  Of  lioerhaave,  visceral  In- 
flammations have  been  generally  distinguished  by  ana 
toniical  terms  derived  from  the  organ  affected,  with  thi 
Greek  term  itis,  added  as  a  suffix;  aa  etphalitis,  fcc. 
Itis  is  sufficiently  significant  of  its  purpose ;  Itis  Im- 
mediate!} demciitiuni  tsuot,  which  is  itself  a  ran 

tion  from  e<i),  ami  imports,  not  merely  action,  "putting 
or  going  forth,"  which  is  the  strict  and  simple  meaning 
of  «i),  bui  action  in  its  fullest  urgency,  "violenl  or 
impetuous  action."  When  ibis  term  then  is  added  to 
the  genitive  case  of  the  Greek  name  of  an  organ,  it 
means  inllaininalion  of  that  visCUS-t  hence,  kepatitU. 
nephritis,  gastritis,  carditis,  mean  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  kidney,  stomach,  heart-  ' 

1  v  ^  i'Ki  anc.v.     See  Smilax  sarsaparUla. 

IVUKY.     The  tusk,  or  tooth  of  deli-nee,  of  the  male 

elephant.  It  is  an  Intermediate  substance  between 
bone  and  horn.  The  dust  is  ticcasionaliy.  boiled  to 
form  jelly,  instead  of  isinglass  fur  which  it  is  a  bad 
In  100  parts  there  are  24  gelatin,  U4  pbos- 
phate  of  lime,  and  tl.l  carbonate  of  lime. 

IVY.    See  He&era  JksKi. 

Ivy,  ground.    See  Oleoma  hcdcracca. 

Ivy-gum.    See  Hedcra  helix. 

\"\[\.  (From  tlos,  glue.)  1.  A  name  of  Ihe  Carina 
gummifera,  from  its  viscous  juice. 

2.  (From  i(o/i«i,  to  proceed  from.)  A  preternatural 
distention  of  1 1 o •  veins. 

Ixine.    See  Carlina gummifera. 


TA'CEA.  (Quia  prodest  hominibits  trislitia  jacen- 
**  tibus;  because  it  resists  sorrow;  or  from  laouai, 
to  heal.)  The  herb  panscy,  or  heart's  ea-e  See  Viola 
tricolor. 

Jaceranta  TtNQA.     See  Jlcorus  calamus. 

JaCi'nTHUS.     See  Hyacnithus. 

Jack-by-the-hedge.     See  Erysimum  alliaria. 

JAC()i'..F,  A.  "(Named  because  it  was  dedicated 
to  St.  James,  or  because  it  was  directed  to  he  gathered 
about  tlie  feast  of  that  saint.)     See  Si 

JADE.    See  Nephrite. 

Jagged  leaf.    See  Erosus. 

JAXAP.     Sic  Convolvulus  jalapa. 

JALA'PA.    See  Convolvulus  jalapa. 

JATjA'PIUM.       (From    Chalapa,    br    Xalapa,    in 
New  .Spain,  whence  it  is  brought.) 
jalapa. 

Jalappa  alba.  White  jalap.  See  Convolvulus 
tnecoacan. 

JAMAICA  TiARK.     See  Cinchona  caribaa. 

JAMAICA  PEPPER.     See  Myrtus  pimento. 

Ja'mbi.ichi  sales.  A  preparation  with  sal-ammo- 
niac, some  aromatic  ingredients,  &c.  so  called  from 
Jainhlichus,  the  inventor. 

JA'NITOR.  (From  janua,  agate.)  The  pylorus, 
so  called  from  its  being,  as  it  were,  the  door  or  entrance 
of  the  intestines. 

Japan  earth.    See  Acacia  catechu. 

Japo'nica  terra.  (So  called  from  the  place  it 
came  from.)     See  .Icacia  catechu. 

JARGON.    See  Zircon. 

JA'SMIXt'M.      (Jasminum;  from  jasmen,  Arab.; 
or  from  iov,  a  violet,  and  oopy,  odour,  on  account  of 
the  line  odour  of  the  flowers.)     1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaau  system.     I 
Order,  Monngynia. 

2.  The  pbarmacopceial  name  of  the  jessamine.  See 
Justninum  officinale. 

Jasminum  officinale.  The  systematic  name  of 
Ihe  jessamine-tree.  The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  plant 
have  a  very  fragrant  Bmell,  and  a  bitter  taste.  They 
att'ord,  by  distillation,  an  essential  oil,  which  is  much 
esteemed  in  Italy  to  rub  paralytic  limbs,  and  in  tin- 
cure  of  rheumatic  pains. 

JASPER,  a  sub  -species  of  rhomboidal  quartz, 
'  40d 


according  to  Jameson,  who  enumerates  five  kinds  . 
Egyptian,  striped,  porcelain,  common 

JA'TROPHR.  (Mosi  probablj  from  talpoc,  a  phy- 
sician.) 'lb'-  name  ol  a  genus  of  plants  in  tin-  Lin- 
nean  system.    Class,  Menaaia ;  Order,  Monadclphia. 

J  s-iRiu'ii  \  i  uR(  \s.  The  systematic  name  of  a  plant, 
the  Beeds  of  vt  hich  resemble  the  castor-oil  seeds.  Hi- 
cinus major;  Ricutoides ;  Pineus purgans ;  1'inliones 
Faba  caUtavHca ;  JVitz  cathartica:  Ameri- 
cana; .v«  .i  ''  The  seed  or  nut  so  called  in 
the  pharmacopoeias  is  oblong  and  black,  the  produce  of 
the  Jatropha—faUis  cordatis  angulatis  <Jf  l.inni-us. 
It  affords  a  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  given,  in  many 
places,  as  tii'e  castor-oil  's  in  this  country,  to  which  it 
is  very  marly  allied.  The  seeds  of  the  Jatrophamulti 
fida  are  of  tin  0\  al  and  triangular  shape,  of  a  pale  brown 
colour,  are  called  purging-nuts,  and  give  out  a  siinil.n 
oil. 

JATROPHA  ELAST1CA.      The  ju  ice  ol  this  plaul  B 

an  elastic  gum.    See  Caoutchouc. 

Jatkopua  siamhot.     This  is  the  plant  which  af- 
fords the  Cassada  root.     Cassada;  Cacavi;  Cassave; 
va ,     Pain    de    Madagascar;    Ricinus    minor; 
Maniot ;    Yucca;  Manibar ;   Aipi ;    Aipima    eozera; 
JHpipota;  Janipha.    The  (eaves  are  boiled,- and  eaten 

.in  spinach.     The  rool  abounds  with  a  milky 
juice,  and  every  part,  when  raw,  is  a  fatal  poison.     It 
is  remarkable  that  the  poisonous  quality  is  destroyed 
by  beat :  hence  the  Juice  is  boiled  with  meat,  r* 
&c.  into  a  wholesome  soup,  and  what  remains  after 

ing  the  juice,  is  formed  into  cakes  or  meal,  the 
principal  food  ol  the  inhabitants.     This  plant,  wh 

a  native  of  three  quarters  of  the  world,  is  one  of  the 
most  advantageous  gifts  of  Providence,  ei 
the  composition  of  innumerable  preparations  of  an 
economical  nature. 

d  a  great  quantity  of  starch,  called 
tapioca,  exported  in  little  lumps  bj  the  Brazilians,  and 
now  well  known  to  us  a-;  a  diet  for  sick  and  weakly 
persons. 

JEBB,  John,  was  born  at  London  it)  1738.  lie  was 
originall)  devoted  to  the  church,  and  after  studying  nt 
Cambridge,  entered  into  order--,  and  obtained  u  living 
in  Norfolk  in  1764.  The  year  following,  he  published, 
In  conjunction  with  I  .,,  i,,,,,.  New 
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ton's  Principle,  with  notes,  which  was  highly  es- 
teemed. II<;  soon  afterward  returned  lib  Cambridge, 
and  engaged  wannly  as  an  advocate  for  a  reform  in 
church  and  6tate,  as  well  as  In  the  discipline  of  thai 
university.  At  length,  in  1775,  he  resigned  all  his  of- 
fices in  the  church,  the  established  doctrines  of  which 
he  Sid  not  approve;  and  determined  upon  entering  Into 
the  Medical  profession  He  boom  qualified  himself  for 
iins,  obtained  a  diploma  from  Si.  Andrews,  and  was 
admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  London  College  of  Physi- 
cians; and  in  the  same  year,  177^,  lie  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1783  he  published 
"  Select  Cases  of  Paralysis  of  the  Lower  Extremities  ;" 
which  lend  to  support  t  J  i  <  -  practice  of  Pott,  of  applying 
caustics  near  the  spine.  To  this  work  is  added  an  in- 
teresting description  of  a  very  rare  disease,  catalepsy. 
The  Warmth  01  his  political  sentiments,  however,  ob- 
structed his  professional  career;  and  the  various  fa 
tigues  and  anxieties  to  which  be  exposed  himself,  in 
order  to  further  his  benevolent  designs,  exhausted  his 
constitution  so  much,  that  he  sunk  a  premature  victim 
in  17fcli. 

JuconVHtA.  ( From  jecur,  the  liver:  so  named  from 
lit-  supposed  efficacy  in'  diseases  of  the  liver.)    1.  The 

name  of  8  plant.     See  j\I  an  limit  in.  polymorpha. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  vein  in  the  r ii> lit  hand,  because 
it  was  usually  opened  in  diseases  of  the  liver. 

JE'CUR.  (Jecur,  oris.,  or  jccinoris,  neut.)  The 
liver.     See  Liver. 

Jecur  uteiiim  m.  The  placenta  Ls,  by  some,  thus 
called,  from  the  supposed  similitude  of  its  office  With 
that  of  the  liver. 

JEJU'NUM.  (From  jejunus,  empty.)  Jejunum  in 
testatum.  The  second  portion  of  the  small  intestines, 
so  called  because  it  is  mostly  found  empty.  Bee  Intes- 
tine. 

JELLY.    See  Gelatin. 

JENl'JT:.     See  Lievrite. 

Jerusalem  cowslips.     See  Pulmonaria  officinalis. 

Jerusalem  oak.     See  Chenopodivm  botrya. 

Jerusalem  sage.    See  Pulmonaria  officinalis. 

JKSSAMINE.    See  Jasminum. 

Jksuita'ni's  cortex.  (From  jrsuita,  a  Jesuit.)  A 
name  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  because  it.  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  Father  de  Lugo,  a  Jesuit.  See 
Cinchona. 

.1  !•  si  i'TICTTS  (  ORTBX.     See  Cinchona. 

Jesuit's  hurl.-.       Sec-  (  'inilinilil. 

JET.  [So  called  from  ihe  river  <7<7-ei  In  Lesser 
Asia,  from  whence  it  cadre.)    A   black   bituminous 

coal,  haul  and   r pact,  found  in  great    abundance  in 

various  parts  of  France,  Sweden,  Germ  any,  and  Ireland. 
It  isbrilliam  and  vitreous  in  its  fracture,  and  capable 
of  taking  a  good  polish  by  friction;  it  attracts  light  sub- 
stances, and  appears  to  6e  electric  lifce  amber;  hence 
it  has  been  called  black  amber.  It  has  no  smell,  but 
when  healed,  it  acquires  one  like  bitumen  judaicum. 

Jew's  Pitch.     See  Bitumen  judaicum. 

JOHN'S  WORT.    See  Hypericum. 

Jointed  Leaf.     See  .  Irticulatus. 

["  JONES,  John,  M.  D.  The  family  or  Dr.  .Tones 
was  of  Welsh  extraction;  and  of  the  religious  society 
of  Friends,  lie  was  born  in  the  town  of  .Jamaica, 
(Long  Island.)  in  Queen's  county,  New-York,  in  the 
year  1729;  ami  received  his  education  partly  from  !ii> 
excellent  parents,  but  chiefly  at  a  private  school  in  the 
cllj  of  New- York.  He  was  early  led,  both  by  the 
advice'  of  his  father,  and  his  own  inclination,  to  the 
stud]  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Jones  early  indicated  an  attachment  for  that 
profession  which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  cultivated 
with  so  much  ardour, by  his  fondness  for  anatomical 
researches  ;  and  though,  as  ii  may  be  readily  supposed, 
these  could  only  be  of  the  comparative  kind,  yet  u  is  a 

remarkable  tact,  that  this  love  lor  pursuits  of  the  same 
nature  has  been  noticed  in  the  youth  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  anatomists  that  ever  lived. 

After  completing  his  studies  in  this  country.  Dr. 
Jones  visited  Europe,  in  order  to  improve  himself  slill 
farther  in  bis  profession. 

Upon  the  return  of  Dr.  Jones  to  this  country,  he 
Fettled  in  New- York,  Where  bis  abilities  soon  procured 
him  extensive  practice.  To  the  profession  of  surgery, 
in  particular,  he  devoted  much  attention:  he  was  the 
first  who  performed  the  operation  of  lithotomy  in  thai 
city,  and  succeeded  so  well  in  several  cases  that  offered 
shortly  after  hta  return,  that  Jus  fame  as  an  opi 
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became  generally  known  throughout  llie  middle  and 
eastern  states  of  America. 

Upon  Ihe  institution  of  a  medical -school  in  the  col* 
w-York,  Dr.  Jones  was  appointed  professor 
of  Surgery,  upon  which  branch  he  gave  several  courses 
of  lectures,  and  thereby  diffused  a  taste  for  it  among 
the  students,  and  made  known  the  improved  methods 
of  practice  lately  adopted  in  Europe,  with  which  most 
of  the  practitioners  in  this  country  were  entirely  unac- 
quainted. 

For  a  considerable  part  of  the  previous  life  of  Dr. 
Jones,  be  had  been  afflicted  by  the  asthma,  and  for  a 
long  time  had  struggled  tQ  overcome  that  painful  dis- 
ease ;  but  the  exertions  both  of  his  own  skill,  and  of 
the  rest  of  his  medical  brethren  in  most  parts  of  the 
continent,  had  hitherto  proved  ineffectual  even  to  his 
relief.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  lake  a  voj  ace  it. 
Europe,  and  accordingly  Bailed  for  London  Here,  in 
a  thick  smoke  and  an  impure  atmosphere,  where  sc 
many  asthmatics  have  found  such  remarkable  benefit, 
he  also  experienced  a  considerable  alleviation  of  his 
complaint;  and  probably  the  permanent  alteration  in 

Ins  health  Which  In:  afterward   enjoyed,    may    be    in 

arc:  attributed  to  tin:  effects  of  his  residence 
in  London,    He  also -employed  himself  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  the  metropolis,  in  collecting- subscriptions 
for  an  hospital  in  New- York,  which  he  had  been  chiefly 
ental  in  establishing. 
In  London  he  again  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
his  friend,  Mr.  Pott,  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and 
ingtbal  intercourse  which  had  been  previously 
commenced  between  them.     He  had  now   been   for 
some:  years  left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  judgment ; 
but  unlike:  many  who  suppose  all  knowledge  to  become 
stationary  at  the  time  of  their  leaving  college,  he  was 
slill  willing  to  be  taught  by  those  who  had  formerly 
been  bis  insli  uclers,  and  who,  from  the  great  opportu- 
nities they   enjoyed,  would   be  enabled  to  afford  him 

much   information.    Eager   for   the:   acquisition   of 

knowledge,  whenever  and  wherever  it  could  be  ob- 
tained, he  again  attended  the  lectures  Of  bis  old  master, 
Dr.  Hunter,  and  those  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Pott,  who  lost 
no  opportunity  of  showing  ihe  consistency  between  his 
profession  anil  proofs  of  respect :  during  his  short  stay 
there,  be  paid  Dr.  Jones  the  most  particular  attention, 
and  presented  him  with  a  complete  copy  of  his  lectures, 
just  before  his  departure  from  London.  His  kindness, 
however,  elid  not  <'tid  here:  for  in  the  frequent  appli- 
cations which  he  received  for  advice  from  all  parts  of 
this  country,  in  difficult  and  important  ca<es,  he  never 
failed  to  recommend  his  old  pupil,  as  capable  of  afford* 
ing  any  relief  to  be  derived  from  surgical  a 
In  consequence  of  this^  his  attendance  was  frequently 
desired  in  the  different  states ;  and  while  he  showed, 
by  ins  skill  and  success,  that  the  opinion  which  heal 
been  formed  of  him  was  just,  bis  lame  became  thereby 
diffused  throughout  the  continent  of  America. 

The  following  year  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
the  political  situation  of  which,  at  that  lime,  called 
loudly  for  the  exertions  of  all  her  citizens.  He  again 
resumed  his  lectures,  and  delivered  several  courses; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  the  next  year,  177").  published  his 
"  Plain  Remarks  upon  Wounds  anil  Fractures,"  which 
in:  inscribed  to  his  old  preceptor,  Dr.  Cadwallader,  in 
a  neat  dedication.  A  work  of  Ibis  kind  which  would 
give  the  young  practitioner  clear  notions  of  the  im- 
proved mode  or  treating  disease,  without  embarrassing 
him  with  refined  speculations  or  useless  disquisitions, 
was  much  wanted.     He  attempted  no  systematic  ar- 

rangen is,  but  simply  treated  of  those  subjects  to 

which  the  attention  of  ihe  surgeons  of  the  army  and 
navy  would  be  most  continually  directed.  No  present 
couW  have:  been  more  acceptable  to  his  country,  and  no 
gift  more  opportunely  made:  lor  in  the  situation  ol 
American  all'airs,  many  persons  were  chosen  to  act  as 
surj-eons,  who,  from  their  few  opportunities,  and  hen 
ignoran.;..  of  the  improvements  that  had  lately  been 
brought  in  practice,  were  but  .11  ''."•'>'"'<l '<>r,  *£ ffi,c*- 
Hj8  well-meant  endeavours  were  not  lost;  for  the  im- 
nrovements  which  he  bad  made  known,  though  new  to 
m0st  practitioners  and  surgeons,  were  readily  adopted 
„  'hen  re-,  onimendeel  by  such  authority.  I  his  was  the 
oulv  wcrk  ever  published  by  Dr.  Jones  ;  it  might  have, 
indeed  been  readily  supposed,  that  more  would  have 
come1  from  his  pen,  considering  how  well  qualified  he 
was  to  make  observations,  and  impart  toothers  seme 
nortion  of  that  knowledge  of  which  he  himself 
1  4*W 
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posseted  so  great  a  share.  Such  was  actnally  his  in- 
tention ;  and  lie  had  prepared  another  work  for  the 
press,  bur  was  prevented  by  the  most  base  treachery 
from  giving  it  to  the  world. 

He  died  1791,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  As  a  Swr- 
geon,  Dr.  Jones  stood  at  the  head  of  the  prof 
this  country  ;  and  lie  may  be  deservedly  considered  a» 
the  chief  instrument  in  effecting  the  remarkable  re- 
volution in  that  bianeh  of  the  healing  art,  whn  h  is  now 
so  apparent,  by  laying  aside  the  former  coi 
modes  of  practice,  and  substituting  those  which  are 
plain  and  simple.  The  operation  to  Which  be  princi- 
pally confined  himself  tor  many  of  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  was  lithotomy;  and  his  success  in  tins  difficult 
and  important  object  of  a  surgeon's  duly,  was  great 
indeed.  Even  in  the  month  before  Ids  death,  in  a  most 
capital  and  nice  operation,  there  did  not  appear  io  be 
any  diminution  of  that  dexterity  and  steadiness  of 
liand,  for  which  he  had  always  been  remarkable,  and 
of  which  those  not  half  his  age  might  have  boasted. 

Connected  with  this  part  of  his  professional  charac 
ter,  was  his  merit  as  an  accoucheur ;  and  in  this  diffi- 
cult and  important  branch  Ins  success  was  meat. 

The  merit  of  Dr.  Jones  as  a  physician  was  likewise 
considerable.     Though  educated  in  I  he  school  of  Bocr- 

haave,  he  never  professed  an  implicit  faith  in  that,  or 
any  oilier  system.  He  was  guided  by  just  principles, 
and  he  varied  his  practice  like  every  judicious  phy- 
sician, with  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  success  of  his  practice  was  the  best  proof  of  the 
truth  of  his  principles,  and  of  the  judgment  which  di- 
rected their  application." — 'Hindi.  Med.  Hiog.     A.] 

["  JONES,  Walter,  M.  D-,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  our  country,  was  born  in  Virginia,  and 
received  his  medical  education  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  lie  was  graduated  ahoui 
1770.  While  at  this  institution  be  became  a  favourite 
of  the  school,  and  enjoyed  the  particular  friendship 
and  esteem  of  Cullen,  and  the  other  professors  of  that 
time. 

On  his  return  to  bis  nati\c  country,  he  se;tlod  in 
Northumberland  county,  Virginia,  where  he  acquired 
an  extensive  practice,  and  sustained  throughout  life  the 
highest  Standing  both  as  a  scholar  and  physician.  '  He 
was,' (says  a  distinguished  gentleman,  who  for  some 
time  enjoyed  ins  acquaintance,) ' for  the  varietj  ami 

extent  of  his  learning,  tl riginajity  and  strength  of  bis 

mind,  the  sagacity  of  bis  observations,  and'the  capti- 
vating povt  ers  of  bis  conversation,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary men  I  have  evet  known,  lie  was  an  ac- 
curate obsei  verof  nature  and  of  buman  character;  and 
seemed  to  possess  intuitively  the  faculty  of  > 

the   bidden   cause  of  disease,  and   of  applying,  With  a 

promptness  and  decision  peculiar  to  himself,  the  ap- 
propriate remedies.'  for  a  few  years  he  was  relumed 
a  member  of  the  national  legislature";  bul  lie 

most  of  bis  life  in  the  practice  of  that   profi 

which  he  was  a  distinguished  ornament." — Thach.Med. 

Biog.    A.] 

JUDGMENT.  The  judgment  is  the  most  important 
of  the  intellectual  (acuities.  We  acquire  all  our 
knowledge  by  this  faculty ;  without  it  our  life  would 

vegetative;  we  would  have  no  td< 
of  the  existence  of  other  bodies,  or  of  our  own;  for 
these  two  sorts  of  notions,  like  our  know  ledge,  are  the 
Consequence  of  our  faculty  of  judging. 

To  judge  is  to  establish  a  relation  between  two  ideas, 
or  between  two  groups  of  ideas.  When  l  judge  of  the 
goodness  of  a  work,  1  feel  that  the  idea  of  goodness 
belongs  to  the  book  which  1  have  read;  I  establish  a 
relation,  I  form  to  myself  an  idea  of  a  different  kind 

from  that  which  arises  from  sensibility  and  mi y. 

A  continuation  ol  judgments  linked  together  form  an 
inference,  or  process  ol  reasoning. 

We  sec  how  important  it  is  to  judge  justly,  thai  is,  to 
establish  only  those  relations  which  really  exist.  If  I 
judge  that  a  poisonous  substance  is  salutary,  I  am  in 
danget  of  losing  my  fife;  my  false  judgment  is  there- 
fore hurtful.    It  is  the  same  with  alltho il  the  same 

kind.  Almost  all  the  misfortunes  which  oppress  man 
in  a  moral  sense,  arise  from  errors  of  judgment;  crimes, 
vices,  bad  conduct,  spring  from  false  judgment 
'  The  science  of  logic  has  for  its  end  the  teaching  of 
just  reasoning:  but  "pure  judgment,  or  good  - 
false  judgment,  or  wrong-Ueadedjiese,depen<l  on  organi- 
sation. We  cannot  change  in  this  respect;  we  must 
remain  as  nature  has  made  us.  There  me  men  cii- 
470 
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(lowed  with  the  precious  gift  of  finding  relations  of 
things  winch  have  never  been  perceived  before.  M 
latioms  areverj  important,  and  beneficial  to 
humanity,  the  authors  are  men  of  genius  .  If  the  rela- 
tion-, are  of  less  importance,  they  are  considered  men 
of  wit,  imagination.  Men  diflei  principally  by  their 
manner  of  feeling  different  relations,  or  of  judging. 
The    judgment    seems   to    be   injured    by    an    extreme 

vivacity  of  sensations;  ben.ee  we  see  that  faculty  be- 
come more  perfect  with  age. — Magendie's  Physiology 

Juou  ato  rics.  (From  jmdico,  to  discern.)  An  ob- 
solete term  applied  to  a  synocbaof  four  days,  because 
its  termination  may  certainly  be  foreseen. 

.11  GA  LE  OS.  (Jagalis ;  from  jugum,  a  yoke: 
from  its  resemblam  it  is  articulated,  to  the 

hone  of  the  upper  jaw,  like  a  yoke.)  Of  mala;  On 
zijgvmalicum.  The  OS88  malariiui  are  the  prominent 
sqtl&re  boner,  whil  I)  hum  the  upper  part  of  the  chei  ks. 
They  are  siluaicd  Close  under  the  eyes,  and   make  pari 

of  the  orbit.    Each  of  these  bones  have  three  surfaces 

to  he  considered.  One  of  these  is  evleiior  and  some- 
what convex.     The  second  Is  superior  and  c ave, 

serving  to  form  the  lower  and  lateral  parts  of  the  orbit. 
The  third,  w  hie  b  is  posterior,  is  very  unequal  and  con 
cave,  for  the  lodgment  of  the  lower  part  of  the  temporal 
muscle.  Each  of  these  bones  may  be  described  as 
having  four  processes  formed  by  their  four  angles.  Two 
of  these  may  be  called  orbilar  processes.  Thesupcrior 
one  is  connected  with  the  orbilar  process  of  the  os 
li  anlis  ;  and  the  inferior  one  with  the  malar  process  of 
the  maxillary  hone.  The  third  is  connected  with  the 
temporal  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone;  and  the  fourth 
forms  a  bony  arch,  by  its  connexion  with  the  zygomatic 

process  of  ihe  temporal  b ■.     In  infants,  these  bones 

are  entire  and  completely  ossified. 

JU  GL  VNS.  {Quasi  .inns  glans,  the  royal  fruit, 
from  iis  magnitude.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Eiiiiiicaii  system,  (.'lass,  Munatcia;  Order,  I'ulij- 
andria.     The  walnut-tree. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  the  walnut.    Sec 
regid. 

.Ii  QLANS  RBOIA.  The  systematic  name  of  the  wal- 
nut-tree. Tie-  tree  which  bears  the  walnut  is  the 
Jug/nits — foliolis  ovalibus  glabris  subserratia  sub<B- 
gualibus  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a  native  of  Persia,  but 
cultivated  in  this  country.  The  unripe  fruit,  which 
has  an    astringent   bitterish    taste,  and  has    been    long 

employed  as  a  pickle,  is  the  part  which  was  directed 
for  medical  use  by  the  London  College,  on  account  of 
its  athclininlic  virtues.  An  extract  of  the  green  fruit 
is  the  most  convenient  preparation,  as  it  may  be  kept  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  made  agreeable  to  the  sto- 
mach of  the  patient,  by  mixing  ii  with  cinnamon  water. 
The  /in i nmi a,  or  green  i  ind  of  the  w  alnut,  has  been 
celebrated  as  a  powerful  anti-venereal  remedy,  for 
more  tban  a  century  and  a  half;  and  Pctrus  Borelhis 
has  given  directions  for  a  decoction  not  unlike  that 
which  ir,  commonly  called  the  Lisbon1  diet  chink,  in 
which  the  walnut,  with  its  green  bark,  forms  a  princi- 
pal ingredient.  Eamazziw,  whose  works  were  pub- 
lished early  in  the  present  century,  has  likewise  to- 
formed  us,  that  in  his  time,  the  green  nnd  of  the  wal- 
nut was  esteemed  a  good  antl-vinereal  remedy  in  Eng- 
land. This  part  of  the  walnut  has  been  nine  ii  used  m 
decoctions,  during  the  last  fifty  J  ears,  both  in  the  green 
and  dried  slab-;   il    bns  been  greatly  re  commended   by 

writers  on  the  continent,  as  well  as  by  those  of  oat 
own  countrj  ;  and  is,  without  doubt,  a  very  useful  addi- 
tion to  the  decoction  of  the  woods.  Pearson  has  em- 
ployed il  during  many  years,  in  tho.-e  c.ise>  where  pains 
in  the  limbs  and  indurations  of  the  membranes  have 
remained,  after  the  venereal  disease  has  been  cured  by 
mercury;  and  be  informs  us  thai  he  has  seldom  direct- 
ed ii  without  manifest  advantage. 

Brambilla  and  Girtariner  also  contend  for  the-  anti 
venereal  virtues  ■  > t"  the  green  hark  of  the  walnut ;  but 
the  re  suit  of  Pearson's  experience  will  not  permit  him 
to  add  his  testimony  to  theirs.  I  have  given  it,  says 
be,  in  as  large  doses  as  Ihe-  stomach  could  retain,  and 
lor  as  long  a  tima  as  ihe  strength  of  the  patients,  and 
ihe  nature  of  their  complaints  would  permit;  but  I 
have-  uniformly  observed,  that  If  they  who  take  it  be 

not  previous!*  cured  of  has  rmr.ren,  the  peculiar 
symptoms  will  appear,  anil  proceed  in  their  usua". 
i  our-e,  in  defiance  of  the  powers  of  this  medicine.  The 
Deeoetum  Vutita/nicum  may  be  given  with  great  ad 
vantage  in  many  of  those  cutaneous  diseases,  which 
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are  attended  with  aridity  of  the  skin;  and  I  have  had 
some  opportunities  of  observing  thai  when  the  putamen 

of  the  walnut  lias  been  omitted,  eitlier  intentionally  or 
by  accident,  the  same  good  effects, have  not  followed 
the  taking  ol  the  decoction,  as  when  it  contained  this 
ingredient.     See  ./uglans. 

JUGULAR.  (./«» uteris ;  from  jugulam, the tlooat.) 
Belonging  to  the  throat. 

Juuilak  vmm.  The  veins  so  call)  d  run  from  the 
head  down  the  Bides  of  the  neck,  and  are  divided,  from 
their  situation,  into  external  and  internal.  The 
nal,  or  superficial  jugular  vera,  receives  the  blood 
from  the  frontal,  angular,  temporal,  auricular,  sublin- 
gual or  ranine,  and  occipital  veins.  The  internal,  or 
toted  jugular  vein,  receives  the  blond  Umu  the 
lateral  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  the  laryngeal  and  pha- 
rj  ugeal  veins.  Both  jugulars  unite,  and  form,  with  the 
mibclavian  vein,  the  superior  vena  cava,  which  ti  nni- 
oates  in  the  superior  part  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 
JU'GUJLUM.  (From  jugum,  a  yoke;  because  the 
yoke  is  fastened  tu  this  part.)  The  throat  or  anterior 
lart  of  the  neck. 

JUJUBA.  (An  Arabian  word.)  Jujube.    See  Rham- 
nus  zizyplivs. 
JUJUBE.    See  Iihamnus  zizyphus. 
JULY-FLOWER.    See  Dianthus  Caryophyi 
JUMUKER,  (ioixLOB  John,  was  bom  in  1680  at 
liondortf,  in  Hesse.     Alter  the  proper  studies  he  gradu- 
ated at  Halle  in  1718  ;  and  became  afterward  a  distin- 
guished professol  there,  as  well  as  physician  to  the 
fiublic  hospital.    His  works,  which  are  chiefly  compi 
ations,  have  been  much  esteemed,  and  are  still  occa- 
sionally  referred  to ;  especially  as  giving  a  compendious 
view  of  the  doctrines  of  Staid,  which  he  espoused  and 
taught.     He  has  given  a  "  Conspectus"  of  medicine,  of 
surgery,  of  chemistry,  and  of  several  other  departments 

of  professional  knowledge  ;  also  many  acadeinii  al  theses 
on  medical, chlrurgical,  and  philosophical  subjects.  He 
died  in  1753. 

JU'NCUS.  (An  old  Latin  word,  a  jungehd&,  say 
the  etymologists,  from  the  use  of  the  plants  which  bear 
this  name  in  joining  or  binding  things  together.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  l.iniuean  system. 
Class,  Id  xundrin  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Junqus  odoratcs.     See  Andropogon  sch&nanlhus. 
JUNIPER.     See  Juniperus  communis. 
Juniper  gum.    See  Juiuperus  communis. 

JUNl'PERUS.     (F i  juvenis,  young,  and  pario, 

lo  bring  forth  so  called  because  it  produces  its  young 
terries  while  the  old  ones  are  ripening.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Diacia ;  Order,  Mono- 
delphia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  common  juniper. 
See  Juniperus  communis* 

Juniperus  communis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
juniper-tree.  Juniperus — fuliis  terms  putcntibus  mu- 
crnn  ulis,  buccis  fongioribus,  of  L'niiiius.    Both  the  tops 

and  berries  of  this  indigenous  plant  are  directed  in 
our  phar  inacopo-iiLs,  but  the  latter  are  usually  preferred, 
and  are  brought  elderly  from  Holland  and  Italy.  Of 
their  eflicacj  as  a  stomachic,  carminative,  diaphoretic, 
and  diuretic,  there  are  several  relations  by  physicians 

of  great  authority  :  and  medical  writers  have  also 
spoken  of  the  utility  of  the  juniper  in  nephritic  cases, 
uterine  obstructions,  scorbutic  affections,  and  some 
cutaneous  diseases.    Our  pharmacopoeias  direct  the 

essential  oil,  and  a  spirituous  distillation  of  the  berries. 

to  be  kept  m  the  shops,  from  this  tree  is  also  obtained 
a  concrete  resin,  whieb  has  been  called  sandaracb,  or 
gum  juniper.  It  exudes  iu  white  teais.  more  transpa- 
rent than  niaslich.  It  Is  ainiost  totally  soluble  in  alko- 
hol,  wnli  which  it  tonus  a  while  varnish  that  dries 
speedily.  Reduced  to  ponder  it  Is  called  pounct,  which 
prevents  ink  from  sinking  into  paper  from  which  the 
exterior  coating  oi  size  has  been  scraped 

Jum  malic   name  of  the 

plant .which  atlordsihe  true  frankincense.  Olibanum  ; 
Thus.  Frankincense  has  received  different  appella- 
tions, according  to  its  different  appearand  s;  the  single 
tears  are  called  Bimfjy  olibanum,  or  thus ,  when  two 
are  joined  together,  thus  masculum  ;  and  when  two  are 
very  large,  thus  femininum ;  if  several  adhere  to  the 
bark,  Aus  corUtosum  ,■  the  fine  powder  which  rubs  off 
from  the  tears,  mica  tlturis  ■  and  the  coarser, manna 
thuris.  Thegum-resm,  that  is  so  called,  is  the  juice  of 
the  Juniperus — foliis  icrnis  undique  imbricatis  ovatis 
eblusis,   and  is'  brought  from  Turkey  and  the  East 
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Indies:  but  that  which  comes  from  India  is  less  W 
teemed.  It  is  said  to  ooze  spontaneously  from  the 
bark  ot  the  tree,  appearing  in  drops,  or  tears,  of  a  pale 
yellowish,  and  sometimes  of  a  reddish  colour.  Olba- 
num  has  a  moderately  strong  and  not  very  agreeable 
smell,  and  a  bitteiish,  somewhat  pungent  taste:  In 
chewing,  it  slicks  lo  the  teeth,  becomes  while,  and  len- 
ders the  saliva  milky.  Laid  ou  a  red-hot  iron,  it  readily 
flame,  and  burns  with  a  strong  diffusive  and 
not  unpleasant  smell.  On  trituration  with  water,  tilt 
greatest  part  dissolves  into  a  milky  liquor,  which,  on 
standing,  depositee  a  portion  of  resinous  matter.  The 
gummy  and  resinous  parts  are  nearly  in  equal  propor- 
tions; and  though  rectified  spirit  dissolves  less  of  the 
olibanum  than  water,  it  extracts  nearly  all  its  active 
matter.  In  ancient  times,  olibanum  seems  to  have 
been  in  great  repute  in  affections  of  the  head  and  breast, 
lu.'moptysis,  and  in  various  fluxes,  both  uterine 
and  intestinal;  it  was.  also  much  employed  externally. 
Recourse  is  now  seldom  had  to  this  medicine,  which  ia 
superseded  by  myrrh,  and  other  articles  of  the  resinous 
kind.  It  is,  however,  esteemed  by  many  as  an  adstrin- 
gent,  and  though  not  in  general  use,  is  considered  as  a 
valuable  medicine  in  thiol  albus,  and  debilities  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines:  applied  externally  in  the  form 
ol  plaster,  it  is  said  to  be  corroborant,  &c.  and  with  this 
intention  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  emplastrum  thuris.  | 
Juniperus  sabina.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common pr  barren  savin-tree.  Sabina;  Savina;  Sa- 
bina sterilis;  Brathu.  Juniperus— foliis  oppositis 
ntibus,  oppositionibus  pyxidatis,  of  Lin- 
naiis.  Savin  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
the  Levant;  it  has  long  been  cultivated  inour  gardens, 
and  from  producing  male  and  female  flowers  on  sepa- 
rate plants,  it  was  f<  >i  merry  distinguished  into  tiie  barren 
and  berry  bearing  savin.  The  leaves  and  lops  of  this 
plain  have  a  moderately  strong  smell  of  the  disagreea- 
ble kind,  and  a  hot,  bitterish,  acrid  taste.     They  givo 

out  great  part  of  their  active  matter  to  watery  liquors, 

and  the  whole  to  rectified  spirit.  Distilled  with  water 
they  yield  a  large  quantity  of  essential  oil.  Decoctions 
of  the  leaves,  freed  from  the  volatile  principle  by  in 

epilation  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  retain  a 
considerable  share  of  tbeil  pungency  and  warmth  along 
with  their  bitterness,  and  have  some  degree  of  smell, 
hut  not  resembling  that  of  the  plant  itself.  On  inspis- 
sating the  spirituous  tincture,  there  remains  an  extract 
consisting  of  two  distinct  substances,  of  which  one  is 
yellow,  unctuous,  or  oily,  bitterish,  and  very  pungent; 
the  other  black,  resinous,  less  pungent,  and  sub-astrin- 
gent. Savin  is  a  powerful  and  active  medicine,  and 
has  been  long  reputed  the  most  efficacious  in  the  materia 
medica,  for  producing  a  determination  to  the  uterus, 
and  thereby  pro\  ing  emmenagogue;  it  heats  and  stimu- 
lates the  whole  system  very  "considerably,  and  is  said 
lo  promote  the  fluid  secretions.  The  power  which  this 
plan!  possesses  (observes  Dr.  Woodville)inopening  ute- 
rine Obstructions,  is  considered  to  be  so  great,  that  we 
are  told  il  has  been  frequently  employed,  and  with  loo 
much  success,  for  purposes  the  most  infamous  and 
unnatural.  It  Beams  probable,  however,  that  its  effects 
in  this  way  have  bet  n  somewhat  overrated,  as  it  is 
found,  very  frequently,  to  fail  as  an  emmenagogue, 
though  this,  in  some  measure,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
01  the  dose  in  which  it  has  been  usually  pie- 
scribed  by  physicians;  for  Dr.  Cullen  observes,  "that, 
savin  is  a  very  acrid  and  heating  substance,  and  I  have 
been  often,  on  account  of  these  qualities,  prevented 
from  employing  il  in  the  quantity  necessary  to  render 

ii  emmenagogue.  I  must  own,  however,  that  it  shows 
a  more  powerful  determination  to  the  uterus  than  any 

other  plant  1  have  employed  I  bul  I  have  been  frequently 
disappointed  ill  this,  and  its  heating  qualities  always 
require  a  great  deal  of  caution."  Dr.  Home  appears  to 
have  had  very  greal  success  with  this  medicine,  tot  in 
of  amenorrhcea,  which  occurred  at  the  Royal 
Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  four  were  cured  by  the  sabina, 
which  be  Ave  in  powder  loan  a  scruple  to  a  drachm 
twi<  e  a-daj  He  says  it  iswellsuited  to  thedebile.but 
improper  in  plethoric  habits,  and  therefore  orders  re- 
peated bleedings  before  its  exhibitions.  Country  people 
rive  the  juice  from  the  leaves  and  young  tops  0f  savin 
mixed  vviih  milk  to  Iheir  children,  in  order  ;o  destroy 
the  worms;  il  generally  operates  by  stool,  and  brings 
them  away  with  it-  The  leaves  cut  small,  and  given 
to  horses,  mixed  with  their  corn,  destroy  the  liots. 
Externally,  savin  is  recommended  as  an  escharotic  to 
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foul  ulcers,  syphilitic  warts,  &c.  A  stroiis  decoction  of 
iho  plant  in  lard  and  wa\  forma  a  useful  ointnieul  to 
keep  up  a  constant  discbarge  from  bli.-ters.  &c.  Sic 
Ceratum  nabiniE. 

JU'PITKR.  Tlie  am ienl  chemical  name  of  tin, 
because  supposed  under  the  government  of  that  planet. 

JIJ111N,  Jam  is,  was,  during  several  years,  an  active 
member  and  Seen  tary  of  the  Rqj  al  Socielj .  and  at  his 
death  in  1750,  President  of  the  CoBege  of  Pbystcians.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  aseriesof  seventeen  disserta- 
tions, printed  in  tlie  Philosophical  Transact  ions,  and 
afterward  as  a  separate  work,  in  which  mathematical 
science  was  applied  with  considerable  acuteness  to 
physiological  subjects.  These  papers,  however,  in- 
volved him  in  several  philosophical  controversies  con- 
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.    .1  warm 

Inoculation,  which  he 

eatlj  '"  lessen  the  violence  of  Ike  small-po)i 

but  be  did  not  anticipate  thai  II  would  Increase  the 

mortality  upon  the  whole,  by  keeping  up  the  it 

while  many  retained  their  prejudices  against  adopting  it. 

JUSTICIA.    (So  ua (I  in  honoui  of  Mr. Justice, 

who  published  the  British  Gardener's  Dire,  lor.)  Tliu 
name  of  a  genus  of  plains.  Class,  Diandric.;  Older, 
Munogynia. 

JUVA'NTIA.     (From  juvo,  to  assist  )     Whatever 
assists  in  reliex  i i ilt  a  (lis. 

.11  \  I'.NTI'S.    SeeJlge. 

Juxtanbi'na.     (Krom  juxta,  near,  and  angina,  a 
quinsyC)'  A  disease  resembling  a  quinsy. 
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Medica,  Midwifery,  Mineralogy,  Pharmacy,  Physiology.  Practice  rf  Physic,  Surgery,  and  the  various  branches  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy connected  with  Medicine.    Selected,  arranged,  and  compiled  from  the  best  authors. 

*  Nee  aranearum  sane  texus  ideo  melior,  quia  ex  se  fila  gignunt,  nee  nosier  vilior  quia  ex  alienis  libamus  ut  apes.' 

Just.  Lips.  Monit.  Polit.  Lib.  i.  cap.  i. 

By  Robert  Hooper,  M.D.  F.L.S.  The  fourth  American,  from  the  last  London  edition,  with  addilions  from  American  authors  01 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Mineralogy,  &c.  By  Samuel  Akerly,  M.I).,  formerly  physician  to  the  New-York  City 
Dispensary,  resident  physician  to  the  City  Hospital,  late  hospital  surgeon  United  States' army,  physician  to  the  New-York  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  &c.  &c." 

In  confonrity  to  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  Learning,  by  securing  the 
copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  lime  therein  mentioned."  And  also  to 
ac  Act,  entitled  "  An  Act,  supplementary  to  an  Act,  entitled  an  Act  fi»r  the  encouragement  of  Learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of 
maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  suoh  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the 
benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints." 

FREDERICK  I.  BETTS, 
Clerk  of  the  Southern  District  of  Ncw-Torh 
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■  aath.  See  Jlcacia  catechu. 
i.  KjEMPFER,  Engelbert,  was  born  in  1651  at 
Lippe,  in  Westphalia.  He  was  educated  in  Sweden, 
and  being  eager  to  travel,  accompanied  the  Swedisli 
ambassador,  Fabricius,  to  Persia,  as  secretary :  on 
whose  departure  from  Ispahan,  after  two  years,  he  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  chief  surgeon  to  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  ;  and  was  thus  enabled  to  pene- 
trate as  far  as  Siam  and  Japan,  and  cleared  up  the 
geography  of  these  countries,  which  was  very  imper- 
fectly known  before.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  in 
lli(14,  he  graduated  at  Lcyden,  and  settled  in  his  own 
country;  he  was  aAervvard  appointed  physician  to  his 
sovereign,  and  continued  engaged  in  practice,  and  in 
composing  several  works,  till  his  death,  in  1T1G.  In  his 
inaugural  dissertation,  among  other  subjects  relating 
to  medicine,  he  notices  a  method  of  curing  colic  among 
the  Japanese  by  puncture  with  a  needle.  But  his  great 
work,  entitled  "  Amaenitates  Exoticoe,"  is  more  espe- 
cially esteemed  for  its  botanical  information,  and  au- 
thentic details,  relating  to  the  history  and  manners  of 
Persia,  &c.  His  History  of  Japan,  of  which  there  is  an 
English  translation  in  folio,  is  highly  valued  for  its 
accuracy  and  fidelity. 

KjEMPFE'RIA.  (Named  '  after  Ka;mpfer,  the 
Westphalian  naturalist.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.     Class,  Monandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

K/empferia  galanga.  The  plant  which  affords 
the  greater  galangal  root. 

Kjempferia  rotunda.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  the  officinal  zedoary.  Zcdoa- 
ria.  Kirmpftria — fobis  lanccolatis petiolatis,  of  Lin- 
nreus.  The  toots  of  this  plant  are  brought  to  us  in 
long  pieces,  ledoaria  long  a,  about  the  thickness  of  the 
little  ringer,  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  bent,  rough, 
and  angular;  or  in  roundish  pieces,  ledoaria  rotunda, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter, of  an  ash  colour  on  the  out- 
side, and  white  within.  They  have  an  agreeable 
camphoiaceous  smell,  and  a  bitterish  aromatic  taste. 
Though  formerly  much  esteemed  against  rheumatic 
affections,  they  are  at  present  thought  to  possess  very 
little  medicinal  powers,  although  they  had  a  place  in 
the  confectioaromatica  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

Ka'jeput  oleum.     See  Melaleuca. 

KA'LI.  (An  Arabian  word.)  The  vegetable  alkali. 
See  rotassa. 

Kali  acp.tatum.    See  Potassts  acetas. 

Kali  aeratum.     See  Polassa  carhonas. 

Kali  arsenicaTUM.  A  preparation  of  arsenic, 
composed  of  the  vegetable  alkali  and  the  acid  of 
arsenic. 

Kali  citratum.     See  Potassa  citras. 

Kali  pr.^paratum.     Sec  Potassa  subcarbonas. 

Kali  purhm.     Sec  Potassae  fusa. 

Kali  si'I.piuratijm.     See  Sulphurctum  potassa. 

Kali  taRTarizatum.     See  Potassm  tartras. 

Kali  vitriolati'M.     See  Potassa  sulphas. 

K  ARPHOLITE.  A  yellow  mineral  which  occurs 
In  thin  prismatic  concretions. 

KEEL.     See  Carina. 

Knhdieaf.     See  Carinatus. 

Kf.11.1,.  James,  was  born  in  Scotland,  1073.  After 
going  through  the  proper  studies  abroad,  and  especi- 
ally attending  to  anatomy1,  he  was  enabled  to  lecture 
on  :hat  subject  with  great  reputation  in  both  the  Eng 
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I  ish  universities,  and  received  an  honorary  degree  at 
Cambridge.  During  this  period  he  published  a  Com- 
pendium of  Anatomy,  chiefly  from  Cowper.  In  1703- 
he  settled  in  practice  at  Northampton ;  and  three 
years  after  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of  the 
dissection  of  a  man,  reputed  to  have  been  130  years  of 
age;  which  agreed  very  much  with  what  Harvey 
found  in  old  Parr.  He  was  well  skilled  in  mathema- 
tics, which  he  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  laws 
of  the  animal  economy.  In  1708,  he  published  "  An 
Account  of  Animal  Secretion,  the  Quantity  of  Blood 
in  the  Human  Body,  and  Muscular  Motion."  To 
which,  in  a  second  edition,  he  added  an  Essay  on  the 
Force  of  the  Heart.  This  engaged  him  in  a  contro- 
versy with  Dr.  .Turin,  which  was  carried  on  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  (Dr.  Keill  being  then  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society)  till  the  period  of  his 
premature  death  in  1719, occasioned  by  a  cancer  in  the 
mouth,  to  which  lie  had  applied  the  cautery,  but  with- 
out any  relief. 

Kei'ri.     See  Cheirantkus  cheiri. 

KELP.     Incinerated  seaweed. 

KENEANGIA.  (From  kcvoc,  empty,  and  ayytiov, 
1.  A  state  of"  inaction  of  the  blood  or  other 
vessels. 

2.  A  deficiencv  of  blood  in  the  vessels. 

KERATE.    The  third  mineral  order  of  Mohs. 

Kerato-pharyng.eus.  (From  a-£ooc,  a  horn,  and 
<papvyl,  the  pharynx.)  A  muscle  so' named  from  its 
shape,  and  insertion  in  the  pharynx. 

KE'RMES.  (Chermah,  Arabian.)  Gramtm  tine- 
torium  ;  Coccus  baphica.  Round  reddish  grains,  about 
the  size  of  peas,  found  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south 
of  France,  adhering  to  the  branches  of  the  scarlet  oak. 
They  are  the  nidus  of  a  minute  red  animalcule,  called 
Coccus  quereus  ilicis.  The  confectio  alkermes,  now 
obsolete,  was  prepared  with  these,  which  possess  cor- 
roborant and  adstringent  virtues. 

Kermes  minkralis.  A  preparation  of  antimonv, 
so  termed  from  its  resemblance  i:i  colour  to  the  insect 
of  that  name.  It  is  now  disused  in  medicine,  and 
gives  place  to  the  other  preparations  of  antimony.  See 
Hydrosulphurctum  stibii  rabrum. 

KERNEL  WORT.     See  Scrophularia  nodosa. 

Ke'rva.  (Kervah,  Arabian.)  The  Ricinus  com- 
munis. 

KETCHUP.  The  prepared  liquor  of  the  mush- 
room, made  by  sprinkling  salt  on  that  vegetable,  and 
collecting  the  fluid  whicn  escapes. 

Keyser's  pills.  A  mice  celebrated  mercurial  me- 
dicine, the  method  of  preparing  which  was  purchased 
by  the  French  government,  and  has  pince  been  pub- 
lished by  Richard.  The  hydrargyria  acetatuj  is  con- 
sidered as  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  more  elaborate 
form  of  Kevser.  Richard  concludes  his  account  of 
Keyser's  pills  with  observing,  that  he  considers  it  to  be, 
Without  exception,  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  the 
venereal  disease  hitherto  discovered.  Buf  further 
trials  of  this  remedy  do  not  justify  the  sanguine  ac- 
counts of  its  properties  ;  though  it  may  sometimes  suc- 
ceed when  some  of  the  other  mercurial  preparations 
have  failed. 

Kirks.    A  name  fur  chilblains. 

Kipkia  terrestris.     Rarbadoes  tar. 

KJDM2Y.     (Ren,  nis.  in.)    An  abdominal  viscus 
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shaped  like  a  kidney-bean,  that  secretes  the  urine 
There  are  two  kidneys.  One  is  situated  in  each  lum- 
bar region,  near  tUe  first  lumbar  vertebra,  behind  the 
peritoneum.  This  organ  is  composed  of  three  sub- 
stances ;  a  cortical,  which  is  external,  and  very  vas- 
cular ;  a  tubulous,  which  consists  of  small  tubes ;  and 
a  papillous  substance,  which  is  the  innermost.  The 
kidneys  are  generally  surrounded  with  more  or  less 
adipose  membrane,  and  they  have  also  a  proper  mem- 
biane,  membrana  propria,  which  is  closely  accreted  to 
the  conical  substance.  The  renal  arteries,  called  also 
emulgents,  proceed  from  the  aorta.  The  veins  eva- 
cuate their  blood  into  the  ascending  cava.  The  absor- 
bents accompany  the  blood  vessels,  and  terminate  in 
the  thoracic  duct.  The  nerves  of  the  kidneys  are 
branches  of  the  eighth  pair  and  great  intercostal.  The 
excretory  duct  of  this  viscus  is  called  the  ureter.  At 
the  middle  of  the  kidney,  where  the  blood-vessels  enter 
it,  is  a  large  membraneous  bag.  called  the  pelvis,  which 
diminishes  like  a  funnel,  and  forms  a  long  canal,  the 
ureter,  that  conveys  the  urine  from  the  kidney  to  the 
bladder,  which  it  perforates  obliquely. 
Kidney- shaped  leaf.  See  Hetvifarmis. 
KIFFEKILL.  See  Meerschaum. 
Kikskunemalo.  A  pure  resin,  very  similar  to 
copal,  but  of  a  more  beautiful  whiteness  and  transpa- 
rency. It  is  brought  from  America,  where  it  is  said  to 
be  used  medicinally,  in  the  cure  of  hysteria,  tetanus, 
&.C.  It  forms  the  most  beautiful  of  all  varnishes. 
Kl'KI.  (Kike,  Arabian.)  See  Ricinus. 
Ki'na  kina.    See  Cinchona. 

KINATE.  Kinas.  Acompoundof  the  Kinic  acid, 
with  a  salifiable  base. 

KINIC  ACID.  (Acidum  kinicum  ;  from  kinia,  the 
French  name  of  cinchona,  from  which  it  is  obtained.) 
"  A  peculiar  acid  extracted  from  cinchona.  Let  a 
waiery  extract  from  hot  infusions  of  the  bark  in  pow- 
der be  made.  Alkohol  removes  the  resinous  part  of 
this  extract,  and  leaves  a  viscid  residue,  of  a  brown 
colour,  which  has  hardly  any  bitter  taste,  and  which 
consists  of  khiate  of  lime  and  a  mucilaginous  matter. 
This  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  liquor  is  filtered 
and  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation  in  a  warm  place. 
It  becomes  thick  like  syrup,  and  then  deposites  by  de- 
grees crystalline  plates,  sometimes  hexaSdral,  some- 
times rhomboidal,  sometimes  square,  and  always 
coloured  slightly  of  a  reddish-brown.  These  plates  of 
kiuate  of  lime  must  be  purified  by  a  second  crystalliza- 
tion. They  are  then  dissolved  in  ten  or  twelve  times 
their  weight  of  watar,  and  very  dilute  aqueous  oxalic 
acid  is  poured  into  the  solution,  till  no  more  precipitate 
is  formed.  By  filtration,  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  sepa- 
rated, and  the  kinic  acid  being  concentrated  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  yields  regular  crystals.  It  is  de- 
composed by  heat.  While  it  forms  a  soluble  salt  with 
lime,  it  does  not  precipitate  lead  or  silver  from  their 
solutions.   These  are  characters  sufficiently  distinctive. 
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The  kinates  are  scarcely  known ;  that  of  lime  constl 
tutes  seven  per  cent,  of  cinchona." 

Kinki  n.i.     See  Cinchona. 

KINO.  (An  Indian  word.)  Oummi  gamhiense ; 
Clummi  rubrum  adstringens  gambiense.  The  Irco 
from  which  this  resin  is  obtained,  though  not  botani- 
cally  ascertained,  is  known  to  grow  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Gambia,  in  Africa.  On  wounding  its  bark 
the  fluid  kino  immediately  issues  drop  by  drop,  and, 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is  formed  into  hard  masses.  It 
is  in  appearance  very  like;  the  resin  called  Saiur&ts 
draconis ;  much  tedder,  more  firm,  resinous,  and  ad- 
stringent  than  catechu.     It  is  now  in  en ion  use,  and 

is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  vegetable  adstrlngents, 
or  strptics,  in  the  materia  medica.  Its  dose  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  grains. 

KNKE-HOLLY.     See  Ruscus. 

KNEE-PAN.     See  Patella. 

KOLLYRITE.  A  light  greasy  mineral  of  a  white 
colour,  which  adheres  to  the  tongue. 

Kolto.  (A  Polonese  word.)  The  pltca  polonica, 
or  plaited  hair. 

KOUMIS.  A  vinous  liquid  which  the  Tartars  make 
by  fermenting  mare's  milk.  Something  similar  is 
prepared  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland. 

KRAMERIA.  (So  named  in  commemoration  of 
two  German  botanists,  who  nourished  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linncean  system.  Class,  Tetrandria; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Krameria  triandria.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree,  the  root  of  which  is  called  rhatania,  a  siiDstance 
which  has  been  long  known  to  the  manufacturers  of 
port  wine;  it  is  the  production  of  Peru,  and  was  long 
thought  to  be  the  root  of  the  cinchona  cordi  folia.  It  is 
described  as  externally  resembling  the  root  of  the 
rubia  tinctorum  to  the  taste,  being  aromatic,  bitter, 
and  very  astringent  ;  its  infusion  or  decoction  turns 
black  with  sulphate  of  iron,  and  precipitates  tannin. 
The  principal  virtues  appear  to  reside  in  the  cortical 
part  of  the  root,  which  is  thick  and  resinous.  An 
opinion  prevails  that  the  substance  sold  in  the  shops 
under  the  name  of  foreign  extract  "of  bark,  is  made 
from  this  root. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  medical  virtues  of  this 
root  arc  powerfully  tonic.  In  debility  of  (he  digestive 
organs,  in  chronic  rheumatisms,  fluor  albus,  and  in 
intermittent  fevers,  it  has  been  employed  with  good 
effect.  While  given  in  doses  similar  to  cinchona,  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  only  one-third  the  price  of 
that  substance. 

KRAMERIC  ACID.  (Jicidum  kramericum ;  from 
krameria,  the  name  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained.) An  acid  obtained  by  Peschier  from  the  root 
of  the  Krameria  triandria 

Kyanite.    See  Cyumir. 

Kyna'nche.    See  Cynanche. 
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f  A'BDANUM.    See  Cistus  creticus. 
-"-J*    LABELLUM.    A  little  lip.   Applied  in  botany  to 
the  barba,  or  inferior  lip,  of  ringent  and  personate 
plants.    See  Qorolla. 
LABIUM.     (Labium,  i.  n. ;  ano  tov  AaSuv.) 

1.  The  lip  of  animals. 

2.  Applied  in  botany  to  rorolls  of  plants,  which  are 
termed  untlabiatc,  bilabiate,  &c;  and  from  their  posi- 
tion in  certain  flowers,  superior,  inferior,  &c. 

La'bium  i.eporinum.    See  Hare-lip. 

LABORATO'RIUM.  (From  laboro,  labour.)  A 
place  properly  fitted  up  for  the  performance  of  chemi- 
cal operations. 

LABRADOR  STONE.     See  Felspar. 

LA'BYRINTH.  Labyrinthus.  That  part  of  the 
Internal  ear  which  is  behind  the  cavity  of  the  tympa- 
num ;  it  is  constituted  by  the  cochlea,  vestibuluiu,  and 
semicircular  canals.    See  Ear. 


LAC.     (Lac.  tis.  n.)     1.  Milk.    See  Milk. 

2.  The  name  of  a  vegetable  substance.     See  Lacca. 

Lac  ammoniaci.     See  Mistura  ammoniaci. 

Lac  amvodal.e.    See  Mistura  am:r 

Lac  AssAForriD.*:.     See  Mistura  as*afa\lid&. 

Lac  bulphi'Ris.     See  Sulphur  pracipitatum. 

LA'CCA.  (From  lakah,  Arabian.)  Oummi  hteete. 
Stick-lac:  Gum-lac;  Seed-lac;  Shell  lac.  The  im- 
proper name  of  sum  lac  is  given  to  a  concrete  brittle 
substance,  of  a  da;  k  red  colour,  brought  from 
Indies,  incrusla  ed  on  the  twifis  of  the  Croton  laecif  - 
rum ;  foliis  ovatis  tomentosil  eerrulatis  petiolatis, 
calycibus  tomentosis,  of  Liima  u-,  where  it  i>  deposited 
by  a  small  insect,  at  present  not  scientifically  known. 
It  is  found  in  very  great  quantitil  s  on  the  Iflculllvated 
mountains  on  both  sides  the  Ganges,  and  is  of  great 
use  to  the  natives  in  various  works  of  art,  as  vai  DM) 
painting,  dying,  &.C.  When  the  nail  ous  matter  is 
I,  broken  off  the  wood  into  small  pieces  or  grains,  it  is 
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termed  seed-lac,  and  when  melted  and  formed  into  flat 
plates,  shell-lac.  This  mbaiance  is  chiefly  employed 
for  miking  sealing-wax.  A  tincture  of  it  is  recom- 
mended as  an  antiscorbutic  to  wash  the  gums. 

LA'CHKVMA.  A  tear.  A  limpid  fluid  secreted  by 
the  lachrymal  gland,  and  flowing  on  the  surface  of  the 
eye.    See  Tear. 

Lachryma  abieona.  See  Terebinthina  argentora- 
tensis. 

LACHRYMAL.      Lackrymalis.     Of  or  belonging 
to  tears,  or  parts  near  where  they  are  secreted. 
Lachrymal  bone.     See  Unguis  os. 
Lachrymal  duct.     Ductus  la.ch.ry mails.    The  ex- 
cretory duct  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  wliich  opens  upon 
the  internal  surface  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

Lachrymal    oland.      Glandula   lachrymalis.     A 
glomerate  gland,  situated  above  the  external  angle  <> 
the  orbit,  in  a  peculiar  depression  of  the  frontal  bone. 
It  secretes  the  tears  and  conveys  them  to  the  eye  by  its 
excretory  ducts,  which  are  six  or  eight  in  number. 

Lachrymal  nerve.  The  filth  pair  of  nerves  from 
tbe  head  is  divided  into  several  brandies,  the  first  of 
which  is  called  the  orbitary  branch;  this  i>  divided 
into  three  more,  the  third  of  wbil  I;  is  called  the lackrij- 
mal  branch  ;  it  goes  on" chiefly  to  the  lachrymal  gland. 
LACCIC  ACID,  (.iciduin  laccicum;  from  lacca. 
the  substance  in  which  it  exists.)  "Dr.  John  made  a 
watery  extract  of  powdered  stick-lac,  and  evaporated  it 
to  dryness.  He  digested  alkohol  on  this  extract,  and 
evaporated  the  alkoholic  extract  to  dryness.  He  then 
digested  this  mass  in  ether,  and  evaporated  the  ethereal 
solution;  when  he  obtained  a  syrupy  mass  of  a  light 
yellow  colour,  which  was  again  dissolved  in  alkohol. 
On  adding  water  to  this  solution,  a  little  resin  fell.  A 
peculiar  acid  united  to  potassa  and  lime  remains  in 
the  solution,  which  is  obtained  free,  by  forming  with 
acetate  of  lead  an  insoluble  lacoate,  and  decomposing 
this  with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Laccic  acid  crystallizes  ;  it  has  a  wine-yellow  colour, 
a  sour  taste,  and  is  soluble,  as  we  have  seen,  in  water, 
alkohol,  and  ether.  It  precipitates  lead  and  mercury 
white;  but  it  does  not  affect  lime,  barytes,  or  silver,  in 
their  solutions.  It  throws  down  the  salts  of  iron 
white.  With  lime,  soda,  and  potassa,  it  forms  deli- 
quescent salt,  soluble  in  alkohol." 

LACINIATUS.  Laciniale,  fringe-like :  cut  into 
numerous  irregular  portions ;  applied  to  leaves,  petals, 
&c. ;  as  the  leaves  of  the  Ranunculus  parvifiorus,  and 
Geranium  columbinum,  the  petals  of  the  Reseda. 

Laco'nicum.    (Because  they  were  much  used  by  the 
people  of  Laconia.)     A  stove,  or  sweating-room. 
Lacquer.    A  solution  of  lac  in  alkohol. 
LACTATE.    Lactas.    A  definite  compound,  formed 
hy  the  union  of  the  acid  of  sour  whey,  or  lactic  acid, 
with  salifiable  bases;  thus  lactate  of  potassa,  &.C 

LACTATION.  (Lactatio ;  from  lacteo,  to  suckle.) 
The  giving  suck. 

LACTEAL,     (Lacteus;  from  lac,  milk;  because 
the  fluid  they  absorb  looks  like  milk.) 
i.  Milky. 

2.  In  anatomy,  this  term  is  applied  to  the  vasa  lactea. 
The  absorbents  of  the  mesentery,  which  originate  in 
the  small  intestines,  and  convey  the  chyle  from  thence 
to  the  thoracic  duct.  They  are  very  tender  and  trans- 
parent vessels,  possessed  of  an  infinite  number  of  valves, 
which,  when  distended  with  chyle,  a  milky  or  lacteal 
fluid,  give  them  a  knotty  appearance.  They  arise 
from  the  internal  surface  of  the  villous  coat  of.  the 
small  intestine,  perforate  the  other  coats,  and  form  a 
kind  of  net-work,  while  the  greater  number  unite  one 
with  another  between  the  muscular  and  external  coats. 
Prom  thence  they  proceed  between  the  laminae  of  the 
mesentery  to  the  conglobate  glands.  In  their  course 
they  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  gland  through 
which  they  pass,  being  distributed  through  them 
several  times,  and  curled  in  various  directions.  The 
lacteals  having  passed  these  glands,  go  to  others,  and 
at  length  seek  those  nearest  the  mesentery.  From 
these  glands,  which  are  only  four  or  five,  or  perhaps 
more,  the  lacteals  pass  out  and  ascend  with  the  mesen- 
teric artery,  and  unite  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  lower 
extremities,  and  those  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
then  form  a  common  trunk,  the  thoracic  duct,  which, 
in  some  subjects,  is  dilated  at  its  origin,  forming  the 
rece/itaeulum  chyli.     See  J\Tutrition. 

LACTESCENS.  (From  lac,  milk.)  Lactescent 
or  milky. 
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LACTIC  ACID.  (Acidum  lacticum;  from  lac  milk.) 
Wy  evaporating  sour  whey  to  one-eighth,  tiering, 
precipitating  with  lime-water,  and  separating  ti.o  .ime 
by  oxalic  acid,  Scheele  obtained  an  aqueous  solution 
of  what  he  supposed  to  he  a  peculiar  acid,  which  has 
accordingly  been  termed  the  laclic.  To  procure  it 
separate,  he  evaporated  the  solution  to  the  consistence 
of  honey,  poured  on  it  alkohol,  filtered  this  solution, 
and  evaporated  the  alkoliol.  The  residuum  was  an 
acid  of  a  yellow  colour,  incapable  of  being  crystallized, 
attracting  the  humidity  if  the  air,  and  forming  deli- 
quescent salts  with  the  earths  and  alkalies. 

Bouillon  Lagrange  since  examined  it  more  narrowly ; 
and  from  a  series  of  experiments  concluded,  that  it  con- 
sists ot  acetic  acid,  muriate  of  potassa,  a  small  portion 
of  iron  probably  dtssol\ed  in  the  acetic  acid,  and  an 
animal  matter. 

This  judgment  of  Lagrange  was  afterward  supported 
by  the  opinions  of  Fourcioy  and  Vauquelin.  But  since 
then,  Berzelius  has  investigated  its  nature  very  fully, 
and  has  obtained,  by  means  of  a  long  and  often-re- 
peated series  of  different  experiments,  a  complete  con- 
viction that Scheele  was  in  the  right,  and  that  the  lactic 
acid  is  a  peculiar  acid,  very  distinct  from  all  others. 

The  lactic  acid,  purified,  has  a  brown  yellow  colour, 
and  a  sharp  sour  taste,  which  is  much  weakened  by 
diluting  it  with  water.  It  is  without  smell  in  the  cold, 
but  emits,  when  heated,  a  sharp  sour  smell,  not  unlike 
that  of  sublimed  oxalic  acid.  It  cannot  be  made  to 
crystallize,  and  does  not  exhibit  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  a  saline  substance  ;  but  dries  into  a  thick  and 
smooth  varnish,  which  slowly  attracts  moisture  from 
the  air.  It  is  very  easily  soluble  in  alkohol.  Heated 
in  a  gold  spoon  over  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  first 
boils,  and  then  its  pungent  acid  smell  becomes  very 
manifest,  but  extremely  distinct  from  that  of  the  acetic 
acid;  afterward  it  is  charred,  and  has  an  empyreuma- 
tic,  but  by  no  means  an  animal,  smell.  A  porous  char- 
coal is  left  behind,  which  does  not  readily  burn  to 
ashes.  When  distilled,  it  gives  an  einpyreutnatic  oil, 
water,  empyreumatic  vinegar,  carbonic  acid,  and  in- 
flammable gases.  With  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic 
oxides,  it  affords  peculiar  salts;  and  these  are  distin- 
guished by  being  soluble  in  alkohol,  and  in  general  by 
not  having  the  least  disposition  to  crystallize,  but  dry- 
ing into  a  mass  like  gum,  which  slowly  becomes  moist 
in  the  air. 

La'ctica.  The  Arabian  name  for  the  fever  which 
the  Greeks  call  Typhos. 

LACTI'FUGA.  (From  lac,  milk,  and  fugo,  to  drive 
away .)  A  medicine  or  other  means  which  dispel  milk. 
LACTU'CA.  (From  lac,  milk ;  named  from  the 
milky  juice  which  exudes  upon  its  being  wounded.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  sys- 
tem. Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order,  Polygamia  aqualis. 
The  lettuce. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  garden-lettuce, 
the  Lactuca  sativa. 
Lactuca  graveolens.  See  Lactuca  virosa. 
Lactuca  sativa.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
lettuce.  It  is  esteemed  as  a  wholesome,  aperient,  bitter 
anodyne,  easy  of  digestion,  but  affording  no  nutriment. 
Lettuces  appear  to  agree  better  with  hot,  bilious,  me- 
lancholic temperaments,  than  the  phlegmatic.  The 
seeds  possess  a  quantity  of  oily  substance,  which, 
triturated  with  water,  forms  an  emulsion  esteemed  by 
some  in  ardor  urine,  and  some  diseases  of  the  urinary 
passages.  Lettuce  was  famous  for  the  cure  of  the 
emperor  Augustus,  and  formed  the  opiate  of  Galen, 
in  his  old  age ;  a  proof  that,  in  the  warmer  climates, 
it  must  acquire  an  exaltation  of  its  virtues  above  what 
is  met  with  in  this  country. 

Lactuca  scariola.  Lactuca sylvestris ;  Scariola, 
Scariola  gallorum.  This  species  possesses  a  stronger 
degree  of  bitterness  than  the  Lactuca  sativa,  and  is 
safd  to  be  more  aperient  and  laxative.  It  is  nearly 
similar,  in  virtue  as  in  taste,  to  endive  unblanched. 
Lactuca  sylvestris.  See  Lactuca  scariola. 
Lactuca  virosa.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
opium,  or  strong-scented  lettuce.  Lactuca  graveolens. 
l^actuca—foliis  horhontalibus  carino  aculeatis  den- 
tatis,  of  Linnaeus.  A  common  plant  in  our  hedges 
and  ditches.  It  has  a  strong,  ungrateful  smell,  resem- 
bling that  of  opium,  and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste:  it 
abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  in  which  its  sensible 
qualities  seem  to  reside,  and  which  appears  to  have 
been  noticed  by  Dioacorides,  who  describes  the  odour 


and  taste  of  the  juice  as  nearly  agreeing  with  that  of  the 
white  poppy.  Itseffecisarealsosaid.accordingtoHaller 
to  be  powerfully  narcotic.     Dr.  Collin,  at  Vienna,  first 

brought  the  lactuca  virosa  into dical  repute  and  its 

character  has  lately  induced  the  College  of  Phi 
Edinburgh,  to  insert  it  in  the  catalogue  of  tlie  materia 
medica.  More  than  twenty-fourcases  of  dropsy  are  said, 
by  Collin,  to  have  been  successfully  treated  by  employing 
an  extract  prepared  from  the  expressed  juice  of  this 
plant,  which  is  stated  not  only  to  be  powerfully  diuretic, 
but,  by  attenuating  the  viscid  humours  to  promote  all 
the  secretions,  and  to  remove  visceral  obstructions.  In 
the  more  simple  cases,  proceeding  from  debility,  the 
extract,  in  doses  of  eighteen  to  thirty  grains  a-day, 
proved  sufficient  to  accomplish  a  cure;  but  when  the 
disease  was  inveterate,  and  accompanied  with  visceral 
obstructions,  the  quantity  of  extract  was  increased  to 
three  drachms  ;  nor  did  larger  doses,  though  they  ex- 
cited nausea,  ever  produce  any  other  bad  effect ;  and 
the  patient  continued  so  strong  under  the  use  of  this 
remedy,  that  it  was  seldom  necessary  to  employ  any 
tome  medicines.  Though  Dr.  Collin  began  his  experi- 
ments with  the  lactuca  at  the  Pazman  hospital,  at  the 
time  he  was  trying  the  arnica,  1771,  yet  very  few  phy- 
sicians, even  at  Vienna,  have  since  adopted  the  use  of 
this  plant.  Plenciz,  indeed,  has  published  a  solitary 
instance  of  its  efficacy,  while  Unarm  informs  us  that 
he  never  experienced  any  good  effect  from  its  use ; 
aliening,  that  those  who  were  desirous  of  supporting 
its  character,  mixed  it  with  a  quantity  of  extractum 
stills.  Under  these  circumstances  we  shall  only  say, 
that  the  recommendation  of  this  medicine  by  Dr.  Col- 
lin will  be  scarcely  thought  sufficient  to  establish  its 
use  in  England. 

["Lactuca  elongata.  This  is  a  tall,  lactescent, 
native  plant.  It  is  substituted  for  the  Lactuca  virosa 
of  Europe,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  its  proper- 
ties, though  of  inferior  strength.  I  have  no  personal 
experience  with  this  plant,  but  am  informed  by  physi- 
cians who  have  tried  it,  that  it  is  anodyne,  and  pro- 
motes the  excretion  of  the  skin  and  kidneys.  An  ex- 
tract made  by  inspissating  the  expressed  juice  may  he 
given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains.  The  con- 
crete-, lactescent  juice  would  probably  he  found  much 
stronger." — Big.  Mat.  Med.     A.] 

["  LiActuc-viuum.  Common  garden-lettuce,  like 
many  plants  of  its  class,  exudes  a  milky  juice  on  being 
wounded  after  it  is  fully  grown.  This  juice  concretes 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  into  a  brownish,  bitter  sub- 
stance, resembling  opium  in  some  of  its  characters.  It 
is  most  abundant  when  the  plant  is  in  llower,  and 
least  so  while  the  leaves  are  young,  or  when  they  are 
etiolated  by  heading.  Lactucarium  has  the  colour, 
and  in  some  degree  the  taste  and  odour,  of  opium,  for 
which  it  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  by  Dr.  Coxe 
and  Dr.  Duncan.  It  has  been  said  to  contain  morphia 
in  addition  to  its  other  component  parts.  It  acts  as  a 
soporific,  and  has  been  thought  useful  in  phthisis  as  a 
palliative.  Dose,  one  or  two  grains." — Big.  Mat. 
Med.    A.] 

Lactuce'lla.  (Diminutive  of  lactuca,  the  lettuce; 
so  named  from  its  milky  juice.)  The  sow-thistle.  The 
Sonchus  arvensis. 

Iiactuci'mina.  (From  lacteo,  to  suckle:  so  called 
because  they  happen  chiefly  to  children  while  at  the 
breast.)  The  thrush,  and  little  ulcers,  or  crusty  scabs 
on  the  skin,  which  happen  during  the  time  the  child  is 
at  the  breast. 

LACTU'MEN.  (From lac,  milk;  so  named  because 
it  is  covered  witha  white  crust.)  The  achor,  or  scald- 
head;  also  a  little  crusty  scab  on  the  skin,  affecting 
children  at  the  breast. 

LACUNA.  (From  lacus  a  channel.)  The  mouth 
or  opening  of  the  excretory  duct  of  a  muciparous  gland, 
as  those  of  the  urethra,  and  other  parts. 

LA'DANUM.  (From  ladon,  Arab.)  See  Cistus 
creticus. 

Ladies'  bed-straw.    See  Galium. 

Ladies'  mantle.    See  Mchemilla. 

Ladies'  smock.    See  Cardamine. 

Ljetifica'ntia.  (From  Utifico,  to  make  glad.)  This 
term  has  been  applied  to  many  compositions  under  the 
intention  of  cordials;  but  both  the  medicines  and  dis- 
tinctions are  now  quite  disused. 

L,EV1S.  Smooth  and  even.  Applied  to  stems  of 
plants,  and  is  opposed  to  all  roughness  and  inequality 
whatever. 
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LjEvitas  istestinorum.    A  name  of  the  licntcry' 
See  Diarrhoea. 


La'oakos.     (Aayapos,  lax  :  so  named  from  its  coin- 
arative  laxity.)    The  right  ventricle  of  the  heart 
LAGEN-iEFORMIS.     Bottle-shaped.     Applied  to 


the  gourd  ;  as  in  Cucwbita  lagenaria. 

LAGNESIS.  (From  hiyvns,  libidinous.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  diseases.  Class,  Gcnctica  ;  Order,  Or- 
gastica  ;  in  Good's  Nosology:  lust.  It  embraces  two 
species,  viz!  Lagnesia  siduciius,  and  L.  furor. 

LAGOPHTIIA  L.MIA.  (From  Aaywoc,  a  hare,  and 
o<p6a\aos,  an  eye;  because  it  is  believed  that  bares 
sleep  with  their  eyes  open.)  Lagophthalmos.  The 
hare's  eye.  A  disease  in  which  the  eye  cannot  be  shut. 
The  following  complaints  may  arise  from  it :  a  constant 
weeping  of  the  Organ,  in  consequence  of  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  alternate  closure  and  opening  of  the  eyelids, 
which  motions  so  materially  contribute  to  propelling 
the  tears  into  the  nose;  blindness  in  a  strong  light,  in 
consequence  of  the  inability  to  moderate  the  rays  which 
fall  on  the  eye ;  on  the  same  account,  the  sight  becomes 
gradually  very  much  weakened;  incapacity  to  sleep 
where  there  is  any  light;  irritation,  pain,  and  redness 
of  the  eye,  from  this  organ  being  exposed  to  the  ex- 
traneous substances  in  the  atmosphere,  without  the 
eyelids  having  the  power  of  washing  them  away  in 
the  natural  manner. 

An  enlargement  or  protrusion  of  the  whole  eye,  or  a 
staphyloma,  may  obviously  produce  lagophlhalmos 
But  affections  of  the  upper  eyelids  are  the  common 
causes.  Heistcr  says,  he  has  seen  the  complaint  ori- 
ginate from  a  disease  of  the  lower  one.  Now  and 
then  lagophthalmos  depends  on  paralysis  of  the  orbi- 
cularis muscle.  A  cicatrix  after  a  wound,  ulcer,  or 
burn,  is  the  most  frequent  cause. 

LAGOPO'DIUM.  (From  Aaywoc,  a  hare,  and  7rouc, 
a  foot:  so  called  because  it  has  narrow  hairy  leaves, 
like  the  foot  of  a  hare.)     The  herb  hare's-foot  trefoil. 

LAGO'STOMA.  (From  Aayuoc,  a  hare,  and  $-oua, 
the  mouth:  so  called  because  the  upper  lip  is  divided 
in  the  middle  like  that  of  a  hare.)     See  Hare  lip. 

LAKEWEED.    See  Polygonum  hydropiper. 

LALLANS.    See  Lallalio. 

LALLATTO.  That  species  of  vicious  pronuncia- 
tion in  which  the  letter  I  is  rendered  unduly  liquid,  or 
substituted  for  an  r.  The  Greeks  denominated  it 
lambdacismus,  from  the  letter  A,  lambda. 

La  mvc.     Gum-arabic. 

LAMBDACISMUS.  A  defect  in  speech,  which 
consists  in  an  inability  to  pronounce  certain  conso- 
nants ;  or  that  stammering  or  difficulty  of  speech  when 
the  letter  /  is  pronounced  too  liquid,  and  often  in  the 
place  of  r.     See  Pscllismus  lallans. 

LAMBDOIDAL.  (Lambdoidalis ;  from  A,  and 
eiSos,  resemblance,  because  it  is  shaped  like  the  letter 
A.)     Belonging  to  the  suture  so  called. 

Lambdoidal  suture.  (Sutura  lambdoidalis;  be- 
cause it  is  shaped  like  the  letter  A.)  Occipital  suture. 
The  suture  that  unites  the  occipital  bone  to  the  two 
parietal  bones. 

LAMBITIVUM.  (From  lambo,  to  lick  up.)  A 
linctus  or  medicine  to  be  licked  up. 

LAME'LLA.  (Dim.  of  lamina,  a  plate  of  metal.) 
1.  A  thin  plate  of  metal. 

2.  The  parallel  gills  or  plates  in  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  agaric  family  only. 

LAMINA.  (From  cAaid,  to  beat  off.)  A  bone,  or 
membrane,  or  any  substance  resembling  a  thin  plate  of 
metdl. 

2.  The  lap  of  the  ear. 

3.  The  parts  of  the  corolla  of  a  polypetalous  flower, 
are  named  the  unguis,  or  claw,  and  lamina,  or  border. 

LAMINABILITY.  A  property  possessed  by  soma 
bodies  of  being  extended  in  dimensions  by  a  gradually- 
applied  pressure.     See  Ductility. 

LA'MIUM.  (From  Lamium,  a  mountain  of  Ionia 
where  it  grew;  or  from  lama,  a  ditch,  because  it  usually 
grows  about  ditches  and  neglected  places.)  The  name 
of  a  geuus  of  plants  in  the  Linnu'an  system.  Class 
Didynamia ;  Order,  Gymnospermia.    The  nettle.       ' 

Lamium  album.  Urtica  mortua;  Jlrchangelica  • 
Galeobdolon ;  Stachys  fmtida;  Urtica  iners  magna 
fxtidissima.  Dead  nettle;  White  archangel  nettle. 
Uterine  hamiorrhages  and  fluor  albus  are  said  to  be 
relieved  by  infusions  of  this  plant,  from  whose  sensible 
qualities  very  little  benefit  can  be  expected. 

LAMPIC  ACID.  (Acidum  lampsicnm   from  Aa/iiru, 
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to  shine.)  "  Sir  H.  Davy,  during  his  admirable  re- 
searches on  the  nature  and  properties  of  flame,  an- 
nounced the  singular  fact,  that  combustible  bodies  might 
be  made  to  combine  rapidly with  oxygen,  at  temperatures 
below  what  were  necessary  to  their  visible  inflamma- 
tion. Among  the  phenomena  requiting  from  these  new 
Combinations,  he  remarked  the  production  of  a  peculiar 
acid  and  pungent  vapour  from  the  slow  combustion  of 
•  ether;  and  from  its  obvious  qualities  lie  was  led  to 
suspect,  that  it  might  be  a  product  yet  new  to  the 
chemical  catalogue.  Faraday,  in  the  3d  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  lias  given  some  ac- 
count of  the  properties  of  this  new  acid  ;  but  from  the 
very  small  quantities  in  which  he  was  able  to  collect 
it,  was  prevented  from  performing  any  decisive  expe- 
riments upon  it. 

In  the  6th  volume  of  the  same  Journal,  we  have  a 
pretty  copious  investigation  of  the  properties  and  com- 
pounds of  this  new  acid,  by  Daniel],  From  the  slow 
combustion  of  ether  during  six  weeks,  by  means  of  a 
coil  of  platina  wire  sitting  on  the  cotton  wick  of  the 
lamp,  he  condensed  with  the  head  of  an  alembic,  whose 
beak  was  inserted  in  a  receiver,  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
the  lampic  acid  liquor. 

When  first  collected,  it  is  a  colourless  fluid,  of  an  in- 
tensely sour  taste,  and  pungent  odour.  Its  vapour, 
when  beaied,  is  extremely  irritating  and  disagreeable, 
and,  when  received  into  the  lungs,  produces  an  op- 
pression at  the  Chest  very  much  resembling  the  effect 
of  chlorine.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  according  to  the 
care  with  which  it  has  been  prepared,  from  less  than 
1.000  to  1.008.  It  may  be  purified  by  careful  evapora- 
tion ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that"  the  vapour 
which  rises  from  it  is  that  of  alkohol,  with  which  it  is 
slightly  contaminated,  and  not  of  ether.  Thus  recti- 
fied, its  specific  gravity  is  1.01.5.  It  reddens  vegetable 
blues,  and  decomposes  all  the  earthy  and  alkaline  car- 
bonates, forming  neutral  salts  with  their  bases,  which 
are  more  or  less  deliquescent." —  Ure's  C/iem.  Diet. 

["Lamp,  safety.  Tiiesafety-lampas  recommended 
for  general  use  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  is' a  cylinder  of  wire- 
gauze  with  a  double  top,  securely  and  carefully  fastened. 
The  whole  is  protected  and  rendered  convenient  for 
carrying  by  a  frame  and  ring.  If  the  cylinder  be  of 
twilled  wire-gauze  the  wire  should  be  at  least  of  the 
thickness  of  one-fortieth  of  an  inch,  and  of  iron  or 
copper,  and  30  in  the  warp,  and  16  or  18  in  the  weft. 
It  of  plain  wire-gauze  the  wire  should  not  be  less  than 
one-sixtieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  from  28  to  30 
both  warp  and  woof. 

The  operation  of  this  lamp  may  be  shown  on  a  small 
scale  by  suspending  it  in  a  glass  jar,  and  then  admitting 
a  sufficient  stream  of  coal  gas  to  render  the  enclosed 
atmosphere  explosive.  The  flame  of  the  lamp  first  en- 
larges, and  is  then  extinguished,  the  whole  of  the  cage 
being  filled  with  a  lambent  blue  light;  on  turning  off 
the  supply  of  the  gas  this  appearance  gradually  ceases 
and  the  wick  becomes  rekindled,  when  the  atmosphere 
returns  to  its  natural  state." —  Web.  Man.  of  Chem.    A.] 

LA'MPSANA.     See  Lapsana. 

LANA.  Wool.  In  botany,  applied  to  a  species  of 
hairy  pubescence,  consisting  of  white,  long,  somewhat 
crisp  hair,  like  wool.  It  is  applied  to  stems,  leaves, 
seeds,  &c. 

Lana  philosophica.  The  snowy  flakes  of  white 
oxide,  which  rise  and  float  in  the  air  from  the  combus- 
tion of  zinc. 

LANATUS.  Woolly.  Applied  to  the  stems, 
leaves,  seeds,  &c.  of  plants.  The  Verbascum  thapsus 
is  a  good  example  of  the  Caulis  lanatus ;  the  Stacbys 
lanata  of  the  leaves;  and  the  Gossypium  of  the  seed. 

LANCEOLATUS.  Lanceolate,  lance-shaped.  Ap- 
plied to  leaves,  petals,  seeds,  &c.  of  a  narrow,  oblong 
form,  tapering  towards  each  end ;  as  the  leaves  in 
Plantago  lanceolata,  and  petals  of  Narcissus  minor, 
and  serd.<  of  the  Fraxinus. 

LANCE'TTA.  (Dim.  of  lancea,  a  spear.)  A 
lancet.  An  instrument  used  for  bleeding  and  other 
purposes. 

LANCISI,  John  Maria,  was  born  at  Rome,  In  1654. 
He  was  intended  for  the  church,  but  a  taste  for  natural 
history  led  him  to  the  study  of  medicine,  which  he  pur- 
sued with  great  ardour,  and  took  his  degree  at  the  age 
of  18.  After  some  minor  appointments,  which  ena- 
bled him  to  display  his  talents  and  acquirements,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  in  1684 ;  and  con- 
tinued his  duties  for  13  years,  with  great  reputation 
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He  was  made  physician  to  three  succeeding  popes,  and 
attained  the  age  of  65.  He  had  great  knowledge  of 
mankind,  with  very  engaging  manners;  and  his  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  medicine  was  extreme  and  un- 
eeasing.  He  collected  a  library  of  above  20,000  vo- 
lumes, which  he  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  public,  and 
particularly  of  medical  students:  it  was  opened  four 
years  before  his  death.  He  left  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  works,  several  of  which  were  printed,  others 
remain  in  manuscript  in  that  library.  His  more  im 
portant  publications  are,  a  treatise,  "De  Subitaneis 
Mortibus;"  "The  Anatomical  Plates  of  Eustachius, 
with  a  Preface  and  Notes,  in  folio;"  and  a  disserta- 
tion, "De  Noxiis  Paludum  Effluviis,"  referring  inter- 
mittents  to  the  marsh  miasmata,  printed  in  1717.  After 
his  death,  a  treatise,  "  De  Motu  Cordis  et  Aneurysma- 
tibus,"  and  a  collection  of  cases  from  his  manuscript, 
were  given  to  the  public. 

LANGR1SH,  Browne,  a  physician  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate  for  the  me- 
chanical theories  of  physiology  and  medicine,  which 
he  supported  by  numerous  experiments.  He  had  the 
merit  of  ascertaining  several  interesting  facts  in  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  circulating  powers.  He  died  in 
London,  in  1759.  His  publications  are,  "A  New  Es- 
say on  Muscular  Motion,  &x.  ;"  "Modern  Theory  of 
Physic;"  "Physical  Experiments  upon  Brutes ;"  and 
"  Croonian  Lectures  on  Muscular  Motion." 

Lao'nica  curatio.  A  method  of  curing  the  gout, 
by  evaporating  the  morbid  matter  by  topical  applica- 
tions. 

Lapa'ctica.  (From  Xatrafa),  to  evacuate.)  Pur- 
gative medicines. 

LA'PARA.  (From  \aira£u>,  to  empty;  so  named 
from  its  concave  and  empty  appearance.)     The  flank. 

LAPAROCE'LE.  (From  Xoirapa,  the  flank,  and 
Ktj'X)],  a  rupture.)  A  rupture  through  the  side  of  the 
belly. 

LA'PATIIUM.  (From  Aairafo),  to  evacuate:  so 
named  because  it  purges  gently.)  The  dock.  See 
Rumex. 

Lapathum  acetosum.     See  Rvmex  acetosa. 

Lapathum  acutijm.    See  Rumex  acutus. 

Lapathum  aquaticum.  See  Rumex  hydrolapa- 
thum. 

Lafide'lliim.  (From  lapis,  a  stone.)  Lapidcltus. 
The  name  of  a  kind  of  spoon,  formerly  used  to  tako 
out  small  stones  and  fragments  from  the  bladder. 

LAPIDEUS.  Stony.  Applied  to  seeds  of  plants; 
as  those  of  the  Litlwspermvm  and  Osteosperma. 

La  pides  cancrorum.    See  Cancer. 

Lapi'lli  cancrorum.    See  Cancer. 

LAPIS.  (Lapis,  idis.  m. ;  of  uncertain  dcriva 
tion.)     A  stone. 

Lapis  ageratus.     See  Jigeratus. 

Lapis  bezoar.     See  Beioar. 

Lahs  cveruleus.     See  Lapis  lazuli. 

Lapis  calaminaris.     See  Calamine. 

Lapis  calcareus.    A  carbonate  of  lime. 

Lapis  cyanus.    See  Lapis  lazuli. 

LAris  hematites.    See  H&matites. 

Lapis  hibernicus.  Tegula  hibernica.  Ardesia 
hibernica.  Hardesia.  Irish  slate.  A  kind  of  slate, 
or  very  hard  stone,  found  in  different  parts  of  Ireland, 
in  a  mass  of  a  bluish-black  colour,  which  stains  the 
hands.  When  dried  and  powdered,  it  is  pale,  or  of  a 
whitish  blue,  and,  by  keeping,  grows  black.  In  the 
fire  it  yields  a  sulphureous  gas,  and  acquires  a  pale- 
red  colour,  with  additional  hardness.  It  is  occasion- 
ally powdered  by  the  common  people,  and  taken  in 
spruce  beer,  against  inward  bruises. 

Lapis  hystricis.    See  Bezoar  hystricis. 

Lapis  infernai.is.  An  old  name  for  the  caustic 
potassa.    See  Potassa  fusa. 

Lapis  lazuli.  Lapis  cyanus.  Azure  stone.  A 
combination  of  46  silica,  28  lime,  14.5  alumma,  3  oxide 
of  iron,  6  5  sulphate  of  lime,  and  2  water,  according 
to  Klaproth.  This  singular  mixture  forms  a  stone,  of 
a  beautiful  azure  blue,  which  it  preserves  in  a  strong 
heat,  and  does  not  suffer  any  alteration  by  the  contact 
of  air.  The  finest  specimens  come  from  China,  Per 
sia,  arid  Great  Bucharia.  It  was  formerly  exhibited  as 
a  purgative  and  vomit,  and  given  in  epilepsy. 
Lapis  malacensis.     See  Bezoar  hystricis. 

Lapis  ollaris.     Potstone. 

Lapis  porcinus.     See  Bezoar  hystricis. 
Lapis  SIMI.K.    See  Beioar  simia. 
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LAPPA.  [Lappa,  ano  tu  XaSav,  from  its  seizing 
the  garments  of  passengers.)     See  Arctium  lappa. 

Lappa  major.     See  Arctium  lappa. 

LA  PSANA.  {Ka^avn,  from  Lumpsacus,  the  town 
near  which  it  flounced ;  or  from  Xanadu,  to  evacu- 
ate ;  because  it  was  said  to  relax  the  bowels.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Syngenesia  ;  Order, 
Polygamia  cequales. 

Lapsana  communis.  Lampsana;  JYapium:  Pa- 
pillaris  herba.  Duck-cresses.  Nipplewort.  '  This 
plant  is  a  lactescent  bitter,  and  nearly  similar  in  vir- 
tues to  the  cichory,  dandelion,  and  endive.  It  has 
been  employed  chiefly  for  external  purposes,  against 
wounds  and  ulcerations,  whence  the  name  of  nippl-t- 
wort  and  papillaris. 

La'quks  outturis.  A  malignant  inflammation  of 
the  tonsils,  in  which  the  patient  appears  as  if  he  were 
suffocated  with  a  noose. 

LARCH.    See  Pinus  iarix. 

LARD.  The  English  name  of  hog's  fat,  when 
melted  down.    See  Adeps  suilla. 

[Larkspur.    See  Delphinium.    A.] 

LARYNGISMUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases, 
Class,  Pneumatica;  Order,  Pneumvnica,  in  Good's 
Nosology'.  Laryngic  suflbcation.  It  has  only  one 
species,  stridulus,  the  spasmodic  croup. 

LARYNGOTOMY.  {Laryngotomia ;  from  Xa- 
pvyl,  the  larynx,  and  repvu,  to  cut.)  See  Bronclw- 
tomy. 

LARYNX.  {Larynx,  gis.  f. ;  a  Greek  primitive.) 
A  cartilaginous  cavity,  situated  behind  the  tongue,  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  fauces,  and  lined  with  an  ex- 
quisitely sensible  membrane.  It  is  composed  of  the 
annular  or  cricoid  cartilage,  the  scutiform  or  thyroid, 
the  epiglottis  and  two  arytenoid  cartilages.  The 
su|>erior  opening  of  the  larynx  is  called  the  glottis. 
yiie  laryngeal  arteries  are  branches  of  the  external 
carotids.  The  laryngeal  veins  evacuate  their  blood 
into  the  external  jugulars.  The  nerves  of  the  larynx 
are  from  the  eighth  pair.  The  use  of  the  larynx  is  to 
constitute  the  organ  of  voice,  and  to  serve  also  for 
respiration. 

LASCI'VUS.  (From  lacio,  to  ensnare;  upon  ac- 
count of  its  irregular  motions.) 

1.  Lascivious. 

2.  An  epithet  used  by  Paracelsus  for  the  chorea 
sancti  viti. 

LA'SER.  (A  term  used  by  the  Cyrenians.)  The 
herb  laserwort,  or  assafcetida. 

LASERPI'TIUM.  {Lac  serpitium,  alluding  to  its 
milky  juice.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linuasan  system;  Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Di- 
gyn  ia. 

Laserpitium  chironium.  Panax.  Hercules'  all- 
heal, or  woundwort.  The  seeds  and  roots  of  this  plant 
are  warm,  and  similar  in  flavour  and  quality  to  those 
of  the  parsnip.  The  roots  and  stalks  have  a  much 
etronger  smell,  which  resembles  that  of  opoponax  ;  and 
Boerhaave  relates,  that,  on  wounding  the  plant  in  the 
bummer,  he  obtained  a  yellow  juice,  which,  being  in- 
spissated a  little  in  the  sun,  agreed  perfectly  in  both  re- 
spects with  that  exotic  gum  resin. 

Laserpitium  latifolium.  The  systematic  name 
of  tlie  white  gentian.  Gtntiana  alba.  The  root  of 
this  plant,  Laser'pitium  foliis  cordatis,  inciso-scrralis, 
Of  Linnaeus,  possesses  stomachic,  corroborant,  and  de- 
obstruent  virtues.     It  is  seldom  used. 

Lvserpitium  siler.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
lieartwort.  Sescli;  Siler  montanum.  Sermountain. 
The  <eeds  and  roots  of  this  plant,  which  glows  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  are  directed  as  officinals. 
They  have  an  agreeabie  smell,  and  a  warm,  glowing, 
aromatic  taste;  and  though  neglected  in  this  country, 
do  not  appear  to  be  deservedly  so. 

LATERAL.  {Lateralis;  from  latus,  the  side.) 
On  the  side.  A  term  in  geueral  use,  applied  to  part- 
of  the  body,  operations,  and  to  flower-stalks,  when 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  stem  or  stalk ;  as  in  Lnca 

""LIBERAL  operation.  A  name  given  to  an  opera- 
tion. One  mode  of  cutting  for  the  stone,  because  it  is 
performed  on  the  side  of  the  pelvis.    See  Lithotomy. 

Lateral  sinus.    See  Sinus.  . 

LATERITIOUS.  {Lateritius ;  from  later,  a  bricK.) 
A  term  applied  to  the  brick-like  sediment  occasionally 
deposited  in  the  urine  of  people  afflicted  with  fever. 

LA'TEX.     (Lattz,  quod  in   venis  terra  lattat.) 
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Water,  or  juice.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  th« 
blood,  as  being  the  spring  or  source  of  all  the  hu- 
mours. 

La  thyris.  (From  XaBui,  to  forget ;  because  it  was 
thought  to  affect  the  memory.)  A  term  given  by  Boine 
author  to  a  species  of  tithymal  or  spurge,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Tithymalue  lalifoliue,  Hie 
broad-leaved  spurge,  and  called  by  some  also  Cata- 
putiu. 

LA'THYRUS.  (A  name  adopted  from  Theophras 
tus,  whose  Xadvpoi,  appears  evidently  to  be  like  ours 
something  of  the  pea  or  vetch  kind,  though  it  is  tropes 
sible  precisely  to  determine  what.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna'an  system.  Class,  Diadel- 
phia;  Older,  Dccandria.    The  vetch. 

Latibulum.  (From  lateo,  to  lie  hid.)  The  fomes 
or  hidden  matter  of  infectious  diseases. 

LATI'SSIMUS.    A  term  Applied  to  a  muscle  from 
its  great  breadth. 
Latissimus  COLLI.     See  Platysma  myoides.  f 

Latissimus  dorsi.  Aniscalptor,  of Cowper.  Dorst- 
lumbo  sacra  humeral,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the 
humerus,  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk. 
It  is  a  very  broad,  thin,  and,  lor  the  most  part,  fleshy 
muscle,  which  is  placed  immediately  under  the  skin, 
except  where  it  is  covered  by  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  trapezius.  It  arises  tendinous  from  the  posterior 
half  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  spine  of  the  os  ilium, 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  os  sacrum  and  lum- 
bar vertebra-,  and  from  five  or  six,  and  sometimes  from 
seven,  and  even  eight,  of  the  lowermost  ones  of  the 
back  ;  also  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  upper  edges 
and  external  surface  of  the  four  inferior  falsi!  ribs,  near 
their  cartilages,  by  as  many  distinct  slips.  From  these 
different  origins  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  run  in  different 
directions;  those  from  the  ilium  and  false  ribs  run 
almost  perpendicularly  upwards ;  those  from  the  sa- 
crum and  lumbar  vertebra;,  obliquely  upwards  and 
forwards ;  and  those  from  the  vertebrae  of  the  back, 
transversely  outwards  and  forwards,  over  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula,  where  they  receive  a  small  thin 
bundle  of  fleshy  fibres,  which  arise  tendinous  from 
that  angle,  and  are  inserted  with  the  rest  of  the  mus- 
cle, by  a  strong,  flat,  and  thin  tendon,  of  about  two 
inches  in  length,  into  the  forepart  of  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  groove  observed  between  the  two  tuberosities 
of  the  os  humeri,  for  lodging  the  tendon  of  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps.  In  dissection,  therefore,  this  mus- 
cle ought  not  to  be  followed  to  its  insertion,  till  some 
of  the  other  muscles  of  the  os  humeri  have  been  first 
raised.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  os  humeri  downwards 
and  backwards,  and  to  turn  it  upon  its  axis.  Riolanus, 
from  its  use  on  certain  occasions,  gave  it  the  name  of 
nni  tersor.  When  we  raise  ourselves  upon  our  hands, 
as  in  rising  from  oil'  an  arm-chair,  we  may  easily  per- 
ceive the  contraction  of  this  muscle.  A  bursa  mucosa 
is  found  between  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  os 
humeri,  into  which  it  is  inserted. 

Lauca'nia.    (From  Xuvu>,  to  receive:  so  called  be- 
cause it  receives  and  conveys  food.)     The  oesophagus. 
LAU'DANUM.       (From  lavs,   praise:   so  named 
from  its  valuable  properties.)     See  Tinctura  opii. 
LAUMONITE.     Diprismatic  zeolite. 
LAUREL.    See  Laurus. 
Laurel,  cherry.     See  Prunus  lauroccrasus. 
Laurel,  spurge.     See  Daphne  laureola. 
LAUREOLA.     (Dim.  of  laurus,  the  laurel :  named 
from  its  resemblance   to  the  laurel.)      See  Daphne 
laureola. 

Lauro-cerascs.  (From  laurus,  the  laurel,  and 
cerasus,  the  cherry-tree:  so  called  because  it  has 
leaves  like  the  laurel.)     See  Prunus  lauroccrasus. 

Lauro'sis.  (So  called  from  Mount  Laurus,  where 
there  were  silver  mines.)     The  spodium  of  silver. 

LAU'RUS.  (From  laus,  praise;  because  it  was 
usual  to  crown  the  headsof  eminent  men  with  branches 
of  it.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
na?an  system.  Class,  Enneandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 
The  laurel. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  sweet  bay.  See 
Laurus  nobilis. 

Laurus  camphora.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
camphire-tree.  Laurus— foliis  triplinerviis  lanceo- 
lato-ovatis.  It  affords  the  substance  called  Camphora; 
Camphura;  Caf;  Cafar;  Ligatur a  veneris  ;  Caphora; 
Capur;  Alkosur ;  Altesor.  Camphire.  or  camphor,  is 
a  peculiar  concrete  substance  prepared  by  distillation. 
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The  tree  Is  indigenous  and  grows  abundantly.  The 
camplnre  ii  found  to  lodge  everywhere  in  ttie  inter- 
stices of  the  fibies  of  the  wood,  pith,  and  knots  of  the 
tree.  I  lie  crude  campliire,  exported  from  Japan,  ap- 
pears in  small  grayish  pieces,  and  is  intermixed  with 
various  extraneous  matters;  in  this  state  it  is  received 
by  the  Dutch,  and  purified  by  a  second  sublimation;  it 
Is  then  formed  into  loaves,  in  which  state  it  is  sent  to 
England. 

''  Purified  camphor  is  a  white  concrete  crystalline 
substance,  not  brittle,  but  easily  crumbled,  having  a 
peculiar  consistence  resembling  that  of  spermaceti. 
hut  harder.  It  has  a  strong  lively  smell,  and  an  acrid 
taste;  is  so  volatile  as  totally  to  exhale  when  left  ex- 
posed in  a  warm  air;  is  light  enough  to  swim  on  water; 
and  is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  very  white 
flame  and  smoke,  without  any  residue. 

The  roots  of  zedoary,  thyme,  rosemary,  sage,  the 
inula  hellenium,  the  anemone,  the  pasque  flower  or 
Pulsatilla,  and  other  vegetables,  arlbrU  camphor  by  dis- 
tillation. It  is  observable,  that  all  these  plants  affoid 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  camphor,  when  the  sap  lias 
been  suffered  to  pass  to  the  concrete  state  by  several 
months'  drying.  Thyme  and  peppermint,  slowly  dried, 
afford  much  camphor;  and  Achard  has  observed  that 
a  smell  „t'  camphor  is  disengage/1  when  volatile  oil  of 
fennel  is  treated  with  acids. 

Kind,  a  German  chemist,  endeavouring  to  incorpo- 
rate muriatic  acid  gas  with  oil  of  turpentine,  by  putting 
tiiis  oil  into  the  vessels  in  which  the  gas  was  received 
v  hen  extricated,  found  the  oil  change,  first  yellow, 
then  brown,  and,  lastly,  to  be  almost  wholly  coagulated 
into  a  crystalline  mass,  which  comported  itself  in  every 
respect  like  camphor.  Tremsdorf  and  Boullay  con- 
l'i  m  this.  A  small  quantity  of  camphor  may  be  ob- 
tained from  oil  of  turpentine  by  simple  distillation  at 
a  very  gentle  heat.  Other  essential  oils,  however, 
afford  more.  By  evaporation  in  shallow  vessels,  at  a 
heat  not  exceeding  57°  F.,  Proust  obtained  from  oil  of 
lavender  .25,  of  sage  .2),  of  marjoram  .1014,  of  rose- 
mary .0625.  He  conducted  the  operation  on  a  pretty 
large  scale. 

Camphor  is  not  soluble  in  water  in  any  perceptible 

degrees,   though   it   co lunicates  its  smell   to  that 

fluid,  and  may  be  burned  as  it  floats  on  its  surface. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  a  surgeon  at  Madrid  has 
elf.  cted  its  solution  in  water  by  means  of  the  carbo- 
nic acid. 

Camphor  maybe  powdered  by  moistening  it  with 
alkohol,  and  triturating  it  till  dry.  It  may  be  formed 
into  an  emulsion  by  previous  grinding  with  near  three 
limes  its  weight  of  almonds,  and  afterward  gradually 
adding  the  water.  Yelk  of  egg  and  mucilages  are 
also  effectual  for  this  purpose;  but  sugar  does  not 
answer  well. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Romieu,  that  small  pieces 
of  camphor  floating  on  water  have  a  rotatory  motion. 

Alkohol,  ethers,  and  oils,  dissolve  camphor. 

The  addition  of  water  to  the  spirituous  or  acid  solu- 
tions of  camphor,  instantly  separates  it. 

Hatchet!  has  particularly  examined  the  action  of 
sulphuric  arid  on  camphor.  A  hundred  grains  of  cam- 
phor were  digested  in  an  ounce  of  concentrated  sul- 
phil  ie  acid  for  two  days.  A  gentle  heat  was  then  ap- 
plied, and  the  digestion  continued  lor  two  days  longer. 
Six  ounces  of  water  were  then  added,  and  the  whole 
distilled  to  dryness.  Three  grains  of  an  essential  oil, 
having  a  mixed  odour  of  lavender  and  peppermint, 
came  over  with  the  water.  The  residuum  being  treated 
twice  with  two  ounces  of  alkohol  each  time,  fifty- 
three  grains  of  a  compact  coal  in  small  fragments 
remained  undissolved.  The  alkohol,  being  evaporated 
in  a  wa  er-hath,  yielded  forty-nine  grains  of  a  blackish 
brown  substance,  which  was  bitter,  astringent,  had 
the  smell  of  caromel,  and  formed  a  dark  brown  solu- 
tion with  water.  This  solution  threw  down  very  dark 
brown  precipitates,  with  sulphate  of  iron,  acetate  of 
lead,  muriate  of  tin,  and  nitrate  of  lime.  It  precipi- 
tated gold  in  the  metallic  state.  .  Isinglass  threw  down 
the  whole  of  what  was  dissolved  in  a  nearly  black 
precipitate. 

When  nitric  acid  is  distilled  repeatedly  in  large 
quantities  from  camphor,  it  converts  it  into  a  peculiar 
acid."     See  Camphoric  acid. 

The  use  of   tins   important  medicine,   in   different 
j  considerable.      It  has  been  much  em- 
ployed, with  great  advantage,  in  fevers  of  all  kinds, 
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particularly  in  nervous  fevers,  attended  with  delirium 
and  much  watchfulness.  The  experienced  Werlhoff 
DVtc  v.  hii:  : : :  (1  its  utility  in  several  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, and  speaks  highly  in  favour  of  its  refrigerant 
qualities.  The  benefit  derived  from  it  in  putrid  levers, 
where  bark  and  acids  are  contra-indicated,  is  remarka- 
ble. In  spasmodic  and  convulsive  affections  it  is  also 
of  much  service,  and  even  in  epilepsy.  In  chronic 
diseases  this  medicine  is  likewise  employed;  and 
against  rheumatism,  arthritis,  and  mania,  we  have 
several  accounts  of  its  efficacy.  Nor  is  it  less  effica- 
cious when  applied  externally  in  certain  di 
dissipates  inflammatory  tumours  in  a  short  lime;  and 
its  antiseptic  quality,  in  resisting  and  curing  gangrene, 
is  very  considerable.  Another  property  peculiar  to 
this  medicine,  must  not,  however,  be  omitted ;  the 
power  it  possesses  of  obviating  the  strangury  that  is 
produced  by  cantharides,  when  sprinkled  over  a  blister. 
The  preparations  of  camphor  are,  spintus  camphoric, 
lintim •  iitum  camphora1,  tinctura  camphoras  composita, 
and  the  mistura  camphora.  Camphor,  dissolved  in 
acetic  acid  with  some  essential  oils,  forms  the  aromatic 
vinegar. 

Laurt7s  cassia..  Cassia  lignea;  Canella  malaba- 
rica ;  Cassia  lignca  malabarica;  Xylocassia;  Canella 
malabarica  tt  jacensis ;  Kama;  Canella  cubuna ; 
Arbor  juitaica;  Cassia  canella ;  Canellifera  malaba- 
rica ;  Cinnamomum  malabaricum ;  Calihacha  canela. 
Wild  cinnamon  tree;  Malabar  cinnamon-tree,  or  cas- 
tia  lignea- tree.  Cassia  lignea  is  the  bark  of  the  Lauras 
tree,  the  foliis  triplinervtis  lanccolatis,  of  Linnajus. 
The  leaves  are  called  folia  malabathri  in  the  shops. 
The  bark  and  leaves  abound  with  the  flavour  of 
cinnamon,  for  which  they  may  be  substituted;  but 
in  much  larger  doses,  as  they  are  considerably 
weaker. 

Laurus  cinnamomum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  cinnamon-tree.  Cinnamomum.  This  tree  affords 
the  true  cinnamon,  which  is  its  inner  bark.  Jacquin 
describes  the  tree  thus:  Laurus-  cinnamomum  ;  foliis 
trinerviis  ovaifi-oblongis ;  nervis  versus  apicem  cva- 
ncscintibus  Cinnamon  bark  is  one  of  the  most  grate- 
ful of  the  aromalics;  of  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  mode- 
rately pungent,  glowing,  but  not  fieiy  taste,  accompa- 
nied with  considerable  sweetness,  and  some  degree  of 
adstringency.  It  is  oneof  the  best  cordial  carminative 
ami  restorative  spices  we  are  in  possession  of,  and  is 
generally  mixed  with  the  diet  of  the  sick.  The  essen- 
tial oil,  on  account  of  its  high  price,  is  seldom  used  :  a 
tincture,  simple  and  spirituous  water,  are  directed  to 
be  kept  in  the  shops.  The  watery  infusion  of  cinna- 
mon is  given  with  advantage  to  relieve  nausea  and 
check  vomiting. 

Laurus  ciililawan.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant,  the  bark  of  which  is  called  cortex  culiluwun  in 
the  shops.  Cull'tlawan ;  Cortex  caryophijlloidcs. 
Laurus—, foliis  triplinervtis  oppositis,  of  Lrnnama. 
This  bark  very  much  resembles  cinnamon  in  appear- 
ance and  properties. 

Laurus  nobims.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
sweet  bay-tree.  Laurus— foliis  venosis  lanccolatis 
perennantibus,  floribus  quadrifidis,  of  Linnaus.  This 
tree  is  a  native  of  Italy,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
and  shrubberies,  as  a  handsome  evergreen.  The 
leaves  and  berries  possess  the  same  medicinal  quali- 
ties, both  having  a  sweet  fragrant  smell,  and  an  aro- 
matic adstringent  taste.  The  laurus  of  honorary  me- 
mory, the  distinguished  favourite  of  Apollo,  may  be 
naturally  supposed  to  have  had  no  inconsiderable 
fame  as  a  medicine;  but  its  pharmaceutical  uses  an: 
so  limited  in  the  practice  of  the  present  day,  that  this 
dignified  plant  is  now  rarely  employed,  except  in  the 
way  of  enema,  or  as  an  external  application:  thus  the 
leaves  are  directed  in  the  decoctum  pro  fomento,  and 
the  berries  in  the  empltistrum  cumini. 

Laurus  pkrska.  This  species  affords  the  .Imgato 
pear,  which,  when  ripe,  melts  in  the  mouth  like  mar- 
row, which  it  sreatlv  resembles  in  flavour.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  nutritious  of  all  the  tropical  fruits, 
and  grows  in  vast  abundance  in  the  West  Indies  and 
New  Spain.  The  unripe  fruit  have  but  little  taste; 
yet.  being  very'  salubrious,  are  often  eaten  with  salt 
ami  pepper.  The  sailors,  when  they  arrive  at  the  Ha- 
vana, and  those  parts,  purchase  them  in  great  quan- 
tities; and,  chopping  them  into  small  pieces,  with 
■Teen  capsicums,  and  a  little  salt,  regale  themselves 
heartily  with  uiern.    They  are  esteemed  also  for  [heir 
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antidysenteric  qualities,  and  are  prepared  in  a  variety 
of  ways  for  the  tables  of  the  rich. 

Laurus  sassafras.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
sassafras-tree.  Sassafras;  Comus  mas  odorata; 
Lignum  pavanum;  Anhuiba.  The  wood  of  this  tree', 
Laurus— foliis  trilobis  integrisque,  of  Linnaus,  is 
imported  from  North  America,  in  long  straight  pieces, 
very  light,  and  of  a  spongy  texture,  and  covered  with 
a  rough,  fungous  bark.  It  has  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a 
sweetish,  aromatic,  subacrid  taste;  the  root,  wood, 
and  hark  agree  in  their  medicinal  qualities,  and  are 
all  mentioned  in  the  pharmacopoeias  ;  but  the  bark  is 
the  most  fragrant,  and  thought  to  be  more  efficacious 
than  the  woody  part;  and  the  branches  are  preferred 
to  the  large  pieces.  The  medical  character  of  this 
drug  was  formerly  held  in  great  estimation,  and  publi- 
cations were  professedly  written  on  the  subject.  It  is 
now,  however,  thought  to  be  of  little  im|»rtance,  and 
seldom  used  but  in  conjunction  with  other  medicines, 
as  a  corrector  of  the  fluids.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
decoctum  sarsaparilla  composition,  or  decoction  ligno- 
rum;  but  the  only  officinal  preparation  of  it  is  the 
essential  oil,  which  is  carminative  and  stimulant,  and 
which  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  two  drops  to  ten. 

LAVA.    The  cinders  or  product  of  volcanoes. 

Lava'ndcla.    See  Lavendula. 

LAVENDER.    See  Lavendula. 

Lavender,  French.    See  Lavendula  stcechas. 

LAVE'NDULA.  (From  lavo,  to  wash :  so  called, 
because,  on  account  of  its  fragrancy,  it  was  used  in 
baths.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  system.  Class,  Didynamia;  Order,  Gymno- 
spermia.    Lavender. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  common  laven- 
der.   See  Lavendula  spica. 

Lavkndula  si'ica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  lavender.  Nardus  italica.  Lavendula — 
follis  sessilibus  lanceolato-lincaribus  margine  revolu- 
tis,  spica  interrupta  nuda,  of  Linnajus.  A  native  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  on  account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers. 
Their  taste  is  bitter,  warm,  and  somewhat  pungent; 
the  leaves  are  weaker  and  less  grateful.  The  essen- 
tial oil,  obtained  by  distillation,  is  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  of  a  very  pungent  taste,  and  possesses,  if  care- 
fully distilled,  the  fragrance  of  the  lavender  in  pei- 
fection.  Lavender  has  been  long  recommended  in 
nervous  debilities,  and  various  affections  proceeding 
from  a  want  of  energy  in  the  animal  functions.  The 
College  directs  an  essential  oil,  a  simple  spirit,  and  a 
compound  tincture,  to  be  kept  in  the  shops. 

Lavendula  stojciias.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  French  lavender.  Stachas;  Stwchas  arabica; 
Spica  kortulana ;  Stucadore.  This  plant  is  much  less 
grateful  in  smell  and  flavour  than  the  common  laven- 
der, to  which  it  is  allied  in  its  properties. 

LA'VER.  (From  lavo,  to  wash :  so  named  because 
it  is  found  in  brooks,  where  it  is  constantly  washed  by 
the  stream.) 

1.  The  brook-lime. 

2.  The  English  name  of  a  species  of  fucus  which  is 
eaten  as  a  delicacy. 

LAVIPE'DIUM.  (From  lavo,  to  wash,  and  pes, 
the  foot.)    A  bath  for  the  feet. 

LAWSONIA.  (After  Mr.  Lawson,  a  Scotchman, 
who  published  an  excellent  account  of  his  voyage  to 
Carolina,  containing  much  information  concerning  the 
plants  of  that  country.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linncean  system.  Class,  Octandria; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Lawsonia  inkrmis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
true  alkanna.  Alkanna  vera;  alkanna  orientalis. 
An  oriental  plant;  the  Lawsonia— ramis  inirmibus, 
of  Linnaeus;  principally  employed,  in  its  native  place, 
as  a  dye.  The  root  is  the  officinal  part;  which,  how- 
ever, is  rarely  met  with  in  the  shops.  It  possesses  ad 
stringent  properties,  and  may  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  anchusa.  .  _     „ 

LAXATI'VA.  (From  laxo,  to  loosen.)  Gentle 
purgatives. 

LAXA'TOR.  (From  laxo,  to  loosen :  so  called  from 
its  office  to  relax.)  A  name  applied  to  muscles,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  relax  parts  into  which  they  are 
inserted. 

Laxator  tywpani.    Externus  mallei,  of  Albinus; 
Anterior  mallei,  of   Winslow;    Obliquus  auris,  of 
Douglas;   Ezternut  auris  vol  laxator  intemus,  of 
10 
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Cowper ;  and  Spkcnt  salpingo  mallien,  Of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  of  the  internal  ear,  that  draws  the  fflmlletll 
obliquely  forwards  towaicls  its  <>i  iizin  ;  Consequently  the 

membrana  tympani  is  made  less  concave, or  is  relaxed. 

LAXUS.  Lax  or  diffused.  Applied  by  botanists  in 
opposition  lo  rectus  and  striclus ;  as  in  the  stem  ol  the 
Bvnias  calcilc,  or  sea  rocket,  the  stem  of  which  is  de- 
scribed as  caulis  In i  us. 

LAZULITE.     See  Azuritc. 

LA'ZULUS.  (From  azul,  Arabian.)  A  precious 
stone,  of  a  blue  colour.    See  Lapis  lazuli. 

LEAD.  Plumbum.  A  metal  found  in  considerable 
quantity  in  many  parts  of  the  earth,  in  different  states, 
seldom,  if  at  all,  in  the  metallic  state.  It  is  found  in 
that  of  oxide,  red  lead  ore,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  iron, 
clay,  and  other  earths.  The  colour  of  this  ore  ts aurora 
red,  resembling  red  arsenic.  It  is  found  in  small  lumps, 
of  an  indeterminate  figure,  and  also  crystallized  In 
four-sided  rhomboidal  prisms. 

Combined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  forms  the  sparry  lead 
ore,  so  called  because  it  has  the  texture  and  crystalliza- 
tion of 'certain  spars.  There  area  great  many  varieties 
of  this  kind.  It  is  found  also  united  With  sulphuric 
phosphoric,  arsenic,  molvbdic,  and  chromic  acids 
Lastly,  lead  is  found  mineralized  by  sulphur,  forming 
what  is  called  galena  [svlphurtt  ef  lead),  which  is  by 
far  its  most  abundant  ore.  This  ore,  which  is  very 
common,  is  found  both  in  masses  and  crystals.  The  pri- 
mitive form  of  its  crystals  is  a  cube.  Its  colour  is  of  a 
bluish  lead  gray.  It  has  a  considerable  metallic  lustre,  its 
texture  is  foliated.  It  stains  the  fingers,  and  often  feels 
greasy.  It  contains  in  general  a  minute  quant  itvol  silver. 

Properties  of  Lead. — Lead  is  of  a  bluish-white  co- 
lour, and  very  brilliant  when  fresh  cut.  It  Is  malleable. 
It  soon  tarnishes  in  the  atmosphere.  It  may  easily  be 
cut  wilh  a  knife,  and  stains  the  fingers  bluish  gray 
when  rubbed.  It  fuses  at  fi!2°  Fahr.  and  renders 
other  more  refractory  metals  fusible.  It  becomes  \  it- 
rilied  in  a  strong  and  continued  heat,  and  vitrifiea 
various  other  metals.  It  is  the  least  elastic  of  all  the 
metals.  It  is  very  laminahle,  but  it  possesses  very  little 
ductility.  Its  specific  gravity  is  H.4:i5.  It  crystallizes 
by  cooling  in  small  octahedra.  When  fused  in  contact 
with  air,  its  surface  first  becomes  yellow,  and  then  red. 
It  unites  by  fusion  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  The 
greater  part  of  the  acids  act  upon  it.  The  sulphuric 
acid  requires  the  assistance  of  a  boiling  heat.  Nitric 
acid  is  decomposed  by  it-  Muriatic-  acid  ac  ts  very  weakly 
on  it.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  it.  Fluoric  acid  attacks  it  by 
heat,  and  slightly  in  the  cold.  It  combines  with  other 
metals,  but  few  of  its  alloys  are  applied  to  any  use. 
When  combined  with  mercury,  it  forms  a  crystalflzable 
alloy  which  becomes  fluid  when  triturated  with  that 
of  bismuth. 

Method  of  obtaining  Lead— In  order  to  obtain  lead 
in  a  great  way,  the  ore  is  picked  from  among  the  extra- 
neous matter  with  which  it  was  naturally  mixed.  Itis 
then  pulverized  and  washed.  It  is  next  roasted  In  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  in  which  it  is  to  be  agitated,  in 
order  to  bring  the  whole  in  contact  with  the  air.  When 
the  external  parts  begin  to  soften,  or  assume  the  form 
of  a  paste,  it  is  covered  with  charcoal,  the  mixture  is 
stirred,  and  the  heat  increased  gradually ;  the  lead  then 
runs  on  all  sides,  and  is  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace,  which  is  perforated  so  as  to  permit  the  metal  to 
flow  into  a  receptacle  defended  by  a  lining  of  charcoal 

The  scoria;  remaining  above  in  the  furnace  still  re- 
tain a  considerable  proportion  of  lead;  in  order  to 
extract  it,  the  scoriae  must  be  fused  in  a  blast  furnace. 
The  lead  is  by  that  means  separated,  and  cast  into  ii.m 
moulds,  each  of  which  contains  a  portion  called  a  pig 
of  lead.    These  pigs  are  sold  under  the  name  of  ore  lead. 

In  order  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  lead,  the  lead  of 
commerce  may  be  dissolved  in  pure  nitric  acid,  and  the 
solution  be  decomposed  by  adding  to  it,  gradually,  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  so  long  as  a  precipitate 
ensues.  This  precipitate,  which  is  sulphate  of  lead, 
must  then  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  repeatedly  in 
distilled  water,  and  then  dried.  In  order  to  reduce  it 
to  its  metallic  state,  let  it  be  mixed  with  two  or  three 
times  its  weight  of  black  flux,  introduce  the  mixture 
into  a  crucible,  and  expose  it  briskly  to  a  red  heat. 

"  There  are  certainly  two,  and  perhaps  three  oxides 
of  lead : — 

1.  The  powder  precipitated  by  potassa  from  the 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  lead,  being  dried,  forms  the 
yellow  protoxide.    When  somewhat  vitrified,  it  con- 
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■titutes  litharge,  and  combined  with  carbonic  acid, 
white-lead  or  i 

2.  When  mascot  has  been  exposed  for  about  48 
hours  to  the  flame  of  a  wverberatuty  furnace,  it  be- 
comes red-lead,  or  minium. 

3.  If  upon  ion  paria  of  red-lead  we  digest  nitric  acid 
o  the  sp.  Br.  L26,  (Jii.5  parts  will  be  dissolved,  but  7.5 
of  a  dark  brown  powder  will  remain  insoluble.  This 
is  the  peroxide  of  lead. 

Chloride  of  bad  is  formed,  either  by  placing  lead  in 
chlorine,  or  by  exposing  the  muriate  to  a  moderate 
heat.  It  is  a  semi  transparent,  grayish-white  mass, 
Bornewhat  like  horn,  whence  the  old  name  of  plumbum 

corm  u/u. 

The  iodide  is  easily  formed,  by  heating  the  two  con- 
stituents. It  lias  a  fine  yellow  colour.  It  precipitates 
When  we  pour  bydriodate  of  potassa  into  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  lead. 

The  salts  of  lead  have  the  protoxide  for  their  base, 
and  are  distinguishable  by  the  following  general  cha- 
racters:— 

1.  The  salts  which  dissolve  in  water,  usually  give 
colourless  solutions,  which  hav  e  an  astringent  sweetish 
taste. 

2.  Placed  on  charcoal  they  all  yield,  by  the  blowpipe, 
a  button  of  lead. 

3.  Ferroprussiate  of  potassa  occasions  in  their  solu- 
tions a  white  precipitate. 

4.  Hydiosulphuret  of  potassa,  a  black  precipitate. 

5.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  black  precipitate. 

C.  Gallic  acid,  and  infusion  of  galls,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

7.  A  plate  of  zinc,  a  white  precipitate,  or  metallic 
lead. 

Most  of  the  acids  attack  lead.  The  sulphuric  does 
not  act  upon  it,  unless  it  be  concentrated  and  boiling. 
Sulphurous  acid  gas  escapes  daring  Ibis  process,  and 
the  acid  is  decomposed.  When  the  distillation  is  car- 
ried on  to  dryness,  a  saline  white  mass  remains,  a 
small  portion  of  which  is  soluble  in  waier,  and  is  the 
sulphate  of  lead  ;  it  affords  crystals.  The  residue  of 
the  white  mass  is  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead. 

Nitric  acid  acls  strongly  on  lead. 

The  nitrate  solution,  by  evaporation,  yields  tetrahe- 
dral  crystals,  which  are  white,  opaque,  and  possess 
considerable  lustre. 

A  subnitrate  may  be  formed  in  pearl-coloured  scales, 
by  boiling  in  water  ecpuil  weights  of  the  nitrate  and 
iroioxide. 

Muriatic  acid  acts  directly  on  lead  by  heat,  oxidizing 
It,  and  dissolving  part  of  its  oxide. 

The  acetic  acid  dissolves  lead  and  its  oxides :  though 
probably  the  access  of  air  may  be  necessary  to  the 
solution  of  the  metal  itself  in  this  acid,  white- trail,  or 
ceruse,  is  made  by  rolling  leaden  plates  spirally  up, 
so  as  to  leave  the  space  of  about  an  inch  between  each 
coil,  and  placing  them  vertically  in  earthen  pots,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  some  good  vinegar.     The  pots  are 

to  be  covered,  and  exposed  for  a  length  of  time  to  a 
gentle  heat  iii  a  sand-bath,  or  by  bedding  them  in  dung. 
The  vapour  of  the  vinegar,  assisted  by  the  tendency 
of  the  lead  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  which  is  pre- 
sent, corrodes  the  lead,  and  converts  the  external  por- 
tion into  a  white  substance  which  comes  olf  in  flakes, 
when  the  lead  is  uncoiled.  The  plates  are  thus  treated 
repeatedly,  until  they  are  corroded  through.  Ceruse 
is  the  only  white  used  in  oil  paintings.  Commonly  it 
is  adulterated  with  a  mixture  of  chalk  in  the  shops.  It 
may  he  dissolved  without  difficulty  in  the  acetic  acid, 
ami  affords  a  crystallizable  salt,  called  sugar  of  lead, 
from  its  sweet  taste  This,  like  all  the  preparations  of 
lead,  is  a  deadly  poison.  The  common  sugar  of  lead  is 
an  acetate;  aiid  Goulard's  extract,  made  by  boiling 
litharge  in  vinegar,  a  subacetate.  The  power  of  this 
salt,  as  a  coagulator  of  mucus,  is  superior  to  the  Other. 
If  a  bit  of  zinc  be  suspended  by  brass  or  iron  wire,  or  a 
thread,  in  a  mixture  of  water  and  the  acetate  of  lead, 
the  lead  will  be  revived  and  form  an  arbor  Batumi. 

The  acetate,  or  susrar  of  lead,  is  usually  crystallized 
in  needles,  which  have  a  silky  appearance. 

The  snbacetate  crystallizes  in  plates.  The  sulphu- 
ret,  sulphate,  carbonate,  phosphate,  arseniate,  and 
chromate  of  lead  are  found  native. 

When  lead  is  alloyed  with  an  equal  weight  of  tin, 
or    perhaps    even    less,    il    ceases    to    lie    acted    on    by 

vinegar.    Acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead  in  solution, 

has  been  used  as  external  applications  to  inflamed  sur- 
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faces,  and  scrofulous  sores,  and  as  eve-washes,  tn 
some  extreme  cases  of  hemorrbagy  from  the  lungs  and 
bowels,  and  uiei  us,  the  former  Bait  has  been  prescribed, 
but  rarely,  and  in  minute  doses,  as  a  corrugant  or  as- 
tringent. The  colic  of  the  painters,  and  that  formerly 
prevalent  in  certain  counties  of  England,  from  the  had 
used  in  the  cider  presses,  show  the  very  deleterious 
operation  of  the  oxide,  or  salts  of  this  metal,  when  ha- 
bitually introduced  into  the  system  in  the  minutest 
quantities  at  a  time.  Contraction  of  the  thumbs,  pa- 
ralysis of  the  hand,  or  even  of  the  extremities,  have 
not  unfi  equently  supervened.  A  course  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  waters,  laxatives,  of  which  sulphur,  castor 
oil,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  calomel,  should  be  pre- 
ferred, a  mercurial  course,  the  hot  sea-bath,  and  elec- 
tricity, are  the  appropriate  remedies. 

Dealers  in  wines  have  occasionally  sweetened  them, 
When  acescent,  with  litharge  or  its  salts.  This  delete- 
rious adulteration  may  be  detected  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water,  which  will  throw  down  the  lead  in 
the  state  of  a  dark  brown  sulphiiret.  Or,  Bubcarbonate 
of  ammonia,  which  is  a  very  delicate  tesl,  may  be  em- 
ployed to  precipitate  the  lead  in  the  state  of  a  white 
carbonate  ;  which,  on  being  washed  and  digested  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  will  instantly  become 
black.  If  the  white  precipitate  be  gently  heated,  it  will 
become  yellow,  and,  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe, 
it  will  yield  a  globule  of  lead.  Chromate  ol  potassa 
will  throw  down  from  saturnine  solutions,  a  beautiful 

orange-yellow  powder.  Burgundy  wine,  and  ail  such 
as  contain  tartar,  will  not  hold  lead  in  solution,  in 
consequence  of  the  insolubility  of  the  tartrate. 

The  proper  counter-poison  for  a  dangerous  dose  of 

sugar  Of  lead,  is  a  solution  of  Epsom  or  Glauber  salt, 
liberally  swallowed;  either  of  winch  medicines  in- 
stantly converts  the  poisonous  acetate  of  lead  into  the 
inert  and  innoxious  sulphate.  The  sulphuret  of  potas- 
sa, so  much  extolled  by  Navier,  instead  of  being  an 
antidole,  acts  itself  as  a  poison  on  the  stomach. 

Oils  dissolve  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  become  thick  and 
consistent;  in  which  state  they  are  used  as  the  basis 
of  plasters,  cements  for  water-works,  paints,  &c. 

Sulphur  readily  dissolves  lead  in  the  dry  way,  and 
produces  a  brittle  compound,  of  a  deep  gray  colour  and 
brilliant  appearance,  which  is  much  le.-s  fusible  than 
lead  itself;  a  properly  which  is  common  to  all  the  com- 
binations of  sulphur  with  the  more  fusible  uielals. 

The  phosphoric  acid,  exposed  to  heat  together  with 
charcoal  and  lead,  becomes  converted  into  phosphorus, 
which  combines  with  the  metal.  This  combination 
does  not  greatly  differ  from  ordinary  lead :  it  is  mal- 
leable, and  easily  can  with  a  knife ;  but  it  loses  its  bril- 
liancy more  speedily  than  pure  lead;  and  when  fused 
upon  charcoal  with  the  blowpipe,  the  phosphorus  bums, 
and  leaves  the  lead  behind. 

Litharge  fused  with  common  salt  decomposes  it ;  the 
lead  unites  with  the  muriatic,  acid,  and  forms  a  yellow 
compound,  used  as  a  pigment.  The  same  decompo- 
sition takes  place  in  the  humid  way,  if  common  salt  be 
macerated  with  litharge;  and  the  solution  will  contain 
caustic  alkali. 

Lead  unites  with  most  of  the  metals.  Gold  and 
silver  are  dissolved  by  it  in  a  slight  red  heat.  Beth 
these  metals  are  said  to  be  rendered  brittle  by  a  small 
admixture  of  lead,  though  lead  itself  is  rendered  more 
ductile  by  a  small  quantity  of  them.  Platjna  forms  a 
brittle  compound  with  lead :  mercury  amalgamates 
with  it ;  but  the  lead  is  separated  from  the  merc'iiy  by 
agitation,  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  black  powder, 
oxygen  being  at  the  same  time  absorbed.  copper  and 
lead  do  not  unite  but  with  a  strong  heat.  II  lead  be 
heated  so  as  to  boil  and  smoke,  it  soon  dj«olves  pieces 
of  copper  thrown  into  it;  the  mixture  when  cold,  is 
brittle.  The  union  of  these  two  inetxls  is  reina;  kahly 
slight;  for,  upon  exposingthe  mass'"  a  heat  nogrenter 
than  that  in  which  lead  units,  Ihr&ad  almost  entirely 
inns  off  by  itself.  This  proce*  <s  called  chquation. 
The  coarser  sons  of  lea, I,  wl.'h  owe  their  brittleness 
and  granulated  texture  to  an  admixture  of  copper, 
throw  it  up  to  the  sin  face  on  being  melted  by  a  small 
heat  Iron  does  not  uorte  With  bad,  as  long  as  both 
substances  retain  their  metallic  form.  Tin  unites  very 
easily  with  this  meia.'.  and  lorius  a  compound,  which 
Is  much  more  fusihle  than  lead  by  itself,  and  is.  for 
this  reason,  used  as  a  solder  for  lead.  Two  parts  of 
lead  anil  one  of  tin,  form  an  alloy  more  fusible  than 
either  metal  alone :  this  is  the  solder  of  the  plumbers 
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Bismuth  combines  readily  with  lead,  and  affords  a 
metal  of  a  fine  close  grain,  but  very  brittle.  A  mixture 
of  tight  parts  bismuth,  rive  lead,  and  three  tin,  will 
melt  in  a  heat  which  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  water  to 
boil.  Antimony  forms  a  brittle  alloy  with  lead.  Nickel, 
cobalt,  manganese,  and  zinc,  do  not  unite  with  lead  by 
fusion." 
The  preparations  of  lead  used  in  medicines  are:— 

1.  Plumbi  subcarhonas.    See  Plumbi  subcarbonas. 

2.  Oxidum  plumbi  rubrum.     See  Minium. 

3.  Oxiduni  plumbi  seinivitrenm.     See  Lithargyrus. 

4.  Acetas  plumbi.    See  Plumbi  acctas. 

5.  Liquor  plumbi  acetntis.  SeePlumbi  acetatis  liquor . 

6.  Liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilutus.  SeePlumbi  acetatis 
liquor  dilutus. 

Lead,  white.    See  Plumbi  subcarbonas. 

LEAF.  Folium.  A  laminar  expansion  of  a  plant 
generally  of  a  green  colour. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  define  this  universal  and 
important  organ  of  vegetables. 

They  are  considered  as  the  respiratory  organs  of 
plants. 

Leaves  are,  for  the  most  part,  remarkable  for  their 
expanded  form  ;  their  colour  is  almost  universally 
green,  their  internal  substance  pulpy  and  vascular, 
sometimes  very  succulent,  and  their  upper  and  under 
surfaces  differ  commonly  in  hue,  as  well  as  in  kind  or 
degree  of  roughness. 

In  discriminating  the  species  of  plants,  a  knowledge 
of  the  various  forms  of  leaves  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Botanists,  therefore,  have  paid  particular 
attention  to  their  names,  which  are  derived  cither  from 
their  origin,  distribution,  situation,  direction,  insertion, 
form,  base,  point,  margin,  surface/distribution  of  its 
vessels,  nerves,  expansion,  substance,  duration,  com- 
position, &c. 

A  leaf  consists  of  a  thin  and  expanded  part,  which, 
in  common  language,  is  named  the  leaf,  and  a  Stalk 
called  the  petiole  or  pctiolus.  The  surface  of  a  leaf, 
sujirrjicies,  or  pagina,  is  distinguished  into  the  upper 
part,  or  face,  and  the  under  part,  or  back,  of  the  leal. 
The  base,  or  origin  of  the  leaf,  is  that  part  next  the 
stem  or  branch ;  the  apex  is  the  termination  of  the  leaf ; 
the  margin  or  edge,  the  circumference;  the  disk, 
discum,  is  the  middle  part  of  the  surfaces  within  the 
margin. 

From  their  origin,  we  have  the  following  terms : — 

1.  Seminal ;  folia  seminalia,  which  are  the  first 
leaves  of  the  majority  of  plants,  proceeding  from  seeds 
that  have  more  than  one  seed-lobe  ;  they  ate  seen  in 
Raphanus  sativus,  and  Cannabis  saliva. 

2.  Radical,  which  spring  directly  from  the  root ;  as 
in  Leonlodon  taraxacum,  and  Viola  odorata. 

3.  Cauline,  or  stem-leaf.  The  Valeriana  phu  has 
its  radical  leaves  undivided,  and  the  cauline  leaves 
pinnate. 

4.  Ramial,  or  branch-leal,  which  arc  only  described 
when  they  differ  from  those  of  the  stem.  The  Sison 
ammi  has  its  radical  leaves,  linear ;  its  cauline,  setous ; 
and  its  branch  leaves,  tripinnate. 

5.  Axillary,  when  seated  on  joints  or  axiike ;  as  in 
Parthenium  integri folium. 

6.  Floral,  when  next  the  flower,  and  like  the  other 
leaves;  as  in  Loniceracaprifolium. 

From  tueir  distribution  on  the  stem  and  branches, 
leaves  are  named, 

7.  Alternate,  when  not  in  pairs,  and  are  given  off  in 
various  directions,  one  after  another ;  as  in  Mai  va  ro- 
tundih.lia. 

8.  Opposite,  when  they  appear  directly  on  opposite 
sides  of  ili-  stem,  in  pairs ;  as  in  Lamium  album,  and 
Urtica  dioic*. 

9.  Two-ranked ;  folia  disticha,  which  implies  that 
they  spread  in  tvo  directions,  and  yet  are  not  regularly 
opposite  at  their  insertion  ;  as  in  Cupressus  disticha, 
Taxus  baccata,  Pi*us  picea,  and  Lonicera  symphori- 
carpos. 

10.  Bifarial,  that  is,  •  wo-ranked,  but  given  off  from 
the  side  only  of  the  brair.h ;  as  in  Carpinus  betulus, 
and  Fagussylvatica 

11.  Unilateral,  looking  to  one  side  only  ;  asinCon- 
vallaria  multiflora. 

12.  Scattered,  irregular  or  without  any  order ;  as  in 
Reseda  lutenla,  and  Seduni  reflexutn. 

13.  Decussate,  crossing  each  other  in  pairs ;  cross- 
like ;  as  in  Euphorbia  lathyris,  and  Craasula  tetra- 
gona. 
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14.  Imbricate,  like  tiles  upon  a  house ;  as  in  Cuprw- 
sns  sempervirens,  and  Aloe  spiralis. 

15.  Fasciculate,  or  tufted,  when  several  spring  from 
the  same  point;  as  in  Pinus  larix,  and  Berheiis  vul- 
garis. 

16.  Stellate,  star  leaved,  whirled ;  several  leaevs 
crowing  in  a  circle  round  the  stem,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  precise  number;  as  in  Rubia  linctorum, 
Lilium  martagon,  Asperula  udorata.  In  large  natural 
genera  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  number ;  as  in 
Galium. 

17.  Remote,  when  at  an  unusual  distance  from  each 
other. 

18.  Clustered;  crowded  together;  as  in  Antirrhinum 
linaria,  and  Trientalis  europea. 

19.  Binal,  when  theie'isonly  two  on  a  plant;  as  in 
Galanlhus  nivalis,  Scilla  bitblia,  and  Convallaria 
magalis. 

20.  Ternal,  three  together ;  as  in  Verbena  triphvlla. 

21.  Quaternal,  Quinal,  &c,  when  four,  five,  or 
more  are  situated  together ;  as  in  various  species  of 
Erica. 

From  their  determinate  direction,  leaves  are  distin- 
guished into, 

22  Close-pressed;  adpressa;  when  thrir  upper  sur- 
face is  close  to  the  stem  ;  as  in  Thlaspi  campestris,  and 
Xerantheinum  scsamoides. 

23.  Erect,  when  nearly  perpendicular,  oi  forming  a 
very  acute  anL'le  wilh  the  stem  ;  as  in  Juncus  arlicu- 
latis,  and  Bryum  unquiculatum. 

24.  Spreading,  forming  a  moderately  acute  angle 
with  the  stem  ;  as  in  Atriplex  portulacoides,  Nerium 
oleander,  and  Veronica  beccabunga. 

25.  Horizontal,  spreading  in  the  greatest  possible 
degree;  as  in  Gentiana  campestris,  and  Pelargonium 
patulum. 

20.  Ascending,  rising  gently,  so  as  to  be  somewhat 
arched  ;  as  in  Geranium  nitifolium. 

27.  Recurved,  renY.ved,  curved  backward;  as  in 
Eiica  retortn,  and  Bryum  pellueidum. 

28.  Reclined,  depending,  hanging  downward  towards 
the  earth ;  as  in  Cichorium  inty bus,  and  Leonurus 
cardiaca. 

29.  Obliqw,  twisted,  so  that  one  part  is  vertical,  the 
other  horizontal ;  as  Allium  obliquum,  and  Fritallaria 
obliqua. 

30.  Adverse,  the  upper  surface  turned  to  the  meri- 
dian, not  the  sky ;  as  in  Lactuca  scariola. 

31.  Resupinate,  or  reversed,  when  the  upper  surface 
is  turned  downward  ;  as  in  Alstromeria  pelegrina,  and 
Stojbe  prostrata. 

32.  Revolute,  having  a  spiral  apex ;  as  Dianthus 
carlhusianoruin,  and  barbatus. 

33.  Rooting,  sending  rootlets  into  the  earth ;  as  As- 
plenium  rhizophylla. 

34.  Floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  as  in 
Potamogetou  natans,  and  Nympluea  alba. 

35.  Submersed,  demersed,  immersed,  under  water ; 
as  Hottonia  palustris,  and  Ranunculus aquatilis. 

From  their  insertion,  into, 

36.  Petiolate,  leaves  on  footstalks;  as  Prunus  cera- 
sus,  and  Verbascum  nigrum. 

37.  Sessile,  without  footstalk,  lying  immediately  on 
the  stem  ;  as  in  Saponaria  officinalis,  and  Pinguicula 
vulgaris. 

38.  Adnate,  the  upper  surface  adhering  a  little  way 
to  the  branch ;  as  in  Xeramhemum  vestilum. 

39.  Decurrenl,  when  a  lamellar  part  of  the  leaf  runs 
down  the  stem,  or  branch  ;  as  in  Carduus  spinosus, 
and  Verbascum  thapsus. 

40.  Connate,  when  two  opposite  leaves  embrace, 
and  are  united  at  their  bases  ;  as  in  Cerastium  perfo- 
liatum,  and  Dipsacus  laciniatus. 

41.  Connato-perfoliate,  when  the  union  is  in  the 
whole  or  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  leaves,  so  as 
to  give  the  two  leaves  the  appearand;  of  being  united 
into  but  one  leaf;  as  in  Eupatorium  perforatum,  and 
Lonicera  dioica.  Connate  leaves  are,  in  some  in- 
stances, united  by  a  membrane,  which,  stretching  from 
the  margins  of  the  opposed  leaves,  near  the  base,  forma 
a  kind  of  pitcher  around  the  stem,  in  which  the  rain  is 
retained ;  as  in  Dipsacus  fullotiiuin. 

42.  Embracing,  clasping  the  stem  with  their  bases; 
as  in  Carduus  marianus,  and  Papaver  somniferum 

43.  Vaginate,  sheathing  the  stem  at  their  bases,  as  in 
Canna  indica,  and  Polygonum  bistorts. 
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the  basis,  but  into  the  disk  of  the  leaf,  as  in  Drosera 
pellata,  and  Tropteolum  niajus. 

45.  Perfoliate,  when  the  stem  runs  through  the  leaf; 
as  in  Bupleurum  rotundifolium,  and  Uvularia  perfo- 
liata. 

40.  Articulate,  one  leaf  growing  out  of  the  apex  of 
another ;  as  Cactus  opiiuiia.  and  Cactus  ficus  indica. 

From  the  basis  of  the  leaf,  it  is  called, 

47.  Cordate,  heart-shaped,  or  ovate,  hollowed  out  at 
the  base  ;  as  Arctium  lappa,  and  Tamus  communis. 

48.  Arrow- shaped,  triangular,  hollowed  out  very 
much  at  the  base;  as  Rumex  acetosa,  and  Sagittaria 
■agiUlfolia. 

49.  Hastate,  halberd-shaped,  triangular,  hollowed 
out  at  the  base  and  sides,  but  with  spreading  lobes;  as 
in  Arum  maculatum,  and  Rumex  acetosella. 

50.  Reniform,  kidney-shaped,  a  short,  broad,  round- 
ish leaf,  the  base  of  which  is  hollowed  out ;  as  Asarum 
europeum,  and  Glecoma  hederacea. 

51.  Auricled,  furnished  at  its  base  with  a  pair  of 
leaflets,  properly  distinct,  but  occasionally  joined  with 
it ;  as  in  Citrus  aurantiuin. 

Linmeus  uses  the  term  appendiculatum,  which  is 
correct. 

52.  Unequal,  the  basis  larger  on  one  side  than  the 
other;  as  in  Tilia europea,  and  Piper  tuberculatum. 

The  form  of  the  apez  of  a  leaf,  gives  rise  to  the 
following  names. 

53.  Acute,  sharp,  ending  in  an  acute  angle,  which  is 
common  to  a  great  number  of  plants;  example  in  Li- 
iiiini  angustifolium,  and  Campanula  trachelium. 

54.  Acuminate,  pointed,  having  a  taper,  or  awl- 
shaped  point;  as  Aruudo  phragmitis,  and  Syringa 
vulgaris. 

55.  Cuspidate,  or  mucronate,  sharp  pointed,  tipped 
with  a  rigid  spine,  as  in  the  thistles,  and  Ficus  reli- 
giota. 

56.  Obtuse,  blunt,  terminating  in  a  segment  of  a 
circle:  as  Rumex  oblusifolius,  and  Hypericum  miad- 
raogulura, 

57.  Hetuse,  ending  in  a  broad,  shallow  notch ;  as  in 
Ervum  ervilia,  and  Rumex  digynus. 

58.  Pratmorse,  jagged  pointed,  as  if  bitten  off ;  very 
Dlunt,  with  various  irregular  notches;  as  in  Hibiscus 
prwmorsus,  and  Swarlz's  genus  Aeride. 

59.  Truncate,  an  abrupt  leaf,  with  the  extremity  cut 
off,  as  it  were,  by  a  transverse  line  ;  as  in  Liriodendron 
tulipifera. 

60.  Dedaleous,  with  a  broad,  incised,  and  crisp 
apex  ;  as  in  Asplenium  scolopendrum. 

61.  F.marginate,  nicked,  having  a  small  notch  at  the 
summit ;  as  Hydrocotile  vulgaris,  and  Euphorbia  tu- 
berosa. 

62  Summit-cut,— folia  apice  incisa;  as  in  Glinko 
biloba. 

63.  Cirrhose,  tipped  with  a  tendril;  as  in  Lathyrus 
articulatus,  and  Gloriosa  superba. 

64.  Tridentate,  three-toothed ;  an  obtuse  point,  be- 
set with  three  teeth ;  as  in  Buchera  cethicpica,  and 
Genista  tridentata. 

I!.").  Ascidiatc,  or  pitcher-leaf,  a  cylindrical  tube, 
filled  with  water;  as  in  Nepenthes  distillatoria,  and 
Saracenia. 

The  names  derived  from  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  are, 

66.  Entire,  not  divided;  as  in Tragopogon  pratense, 
and  porrifolium. 

67.  Very  entire,  integerrima,  the  margin  void  of 
irregularity  ;  as  Citrus  aurantium. 

flS  Undulate,  when  the  disk  near  the  margin  is 
waved  obtusely  up  and  down  ;  as  in  Panicum  hirtel- 
luiii,  and  Reseda  lutea. 

69.  Crenatr,  notched,  when  the  teeth  are  rounded, 
and  not  directed  towards  either  end  of  the  leaf;  as  in 
Betonica  officinalis,  and  Scutellaria  galericulata. 

70.  Doubly  crenate,  the  greater  teeth,  notched  with 
smaller  ones ;  as  in  Salvia  sclara,  and  Ranunculus 
auricomua. 

71.  Serrate,  when  the  teeth  are  sharp,  and  resemble 
those  of  a  saw,  pointing  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
leaf;  a»  in  Pedum  telephium. 

72.  Acutely  serrate  ;  as  in  Thymus  acinos. 

73.  Obtusely  serrate;  as  inBallota  nigra. 

"4.  Doubly  serrate,  having  a  series  of  smaller  serra- 
lurea  Intermixed  with  the  larger;  as  in  Rubus  frutico- 
eiis,  and  Campanula  trachelium. 

75.  Dentate,  toothed,  beset  with  projecting,  horizon- 
tal, rather  distant,  teeth  of  its  own  substance;  as  the 
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lower  leaves  of  the  Centaurca  cyanus,  and  Campanula 
trachelium. 

76.  Jagged,  irregularly  cut  or  notched,  especially 
when  otherwise  also  divided ;  as  in  Salvia  aihiopia, 
and  Scnecio  squalidus. 

77.  Cartilaginous-edged,  hard,  and  hoary:  as  in 
Saxifragacallosa,  and  Vucca  uloriosa. 

78.  Priclde-edgcd,  beset  with  prickles  ;  as  in  Car- 
duus  lanceolate,  and  Ilex  aquifolium. 

79.  Fringed,  bordered  with  soft  parallel  hairs;  as  in 
Sempervivum  tectoruin,  and  Galium  cruciatum. 

From  the  openings,  or  sinuses,  in  the  margin. 

80.  Sinuuted,cul  as  it  were  into  rounded,  or  wide 
openings  ;  as  in  Quercus  robur,  and  Alcea  rosea. 

81.  Rcpand,  wavy,  bordered  with  numerous  angles 
and  segments  of  circles,  alternately  ;  as  in  Menyanthes 
nymphoides,  and  Erysimum  alliaiia. 

82.  Pinnatifid,  cut  transversely  into  several  oblong 
parallel  segments;  as  in  Centaurea  calcitrapa,  and 
Scabiosa  arvi nsis. 

83.  Bipinnatifid,  doubly  pinnatifid;  as  in  Papaver 
argemone. 

84.  Lyrate,  lyre-shaped,  cut  into  several  tranverse 
segments,  gradually  larger  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
leaf,  which  is  rounded ;  as  in  Geum  urbanum,  and  Ery- 
simum barbarea. 

85.  Pandurtform,  fiddle-shaped,  oblong,  broad  at  the 
two  extremities,  and  contracted  in  the  middle ;  as  in 
Rumex  pulcher,  and  Convolvulus  panduratus. 

86.  Runcinate,  lion-toothed,  cut  into  several  trans- 
verse, acute,  segments,  pointing  backwards;  as  in  Le- 
ontodon  taraxacum,  and  Erysimum  officinale. 

87.  iMciniate,  cut  into  numerous  irregular  portions; 
as  in  Ranunculus  parviflorus,  and  Geranium  columbi- 
num,  and  Cotyledon  laciniata. 

88.  Squarrose,  the  margin  beset  with  a  rough  fringe  ; 
as  in  Centaurea  calcitrapa,  and  Cardans'  inarianus. 

89.  Partite,  deeply  divided  nearly  to  the  basis  ;  as 
in  Helleborus  viridis;  bipartite,  tripartite,  and  multi- 
partite, according  to  the  number  of  the  divisions. 

90.  Trifid,  divided  into  three ;  as  in  Bidens  tripartita. 

91.  Quinquifid,  divided  into  five;  as  in  Geranium 
maculatum. 

92.  Multifid,  the  margin  of  round  leaves  cut  from  the 
apex  almost  to  the  base,  without,  leaving  any  great  in- 
termediate sinuses  ;  as  in  Aconitum  napellus,  and  Cu 
en  mis  colocynthis- 

From  the  angles  in  the  margin  of  the  leaf, 

93.  Rounded,  the  margin  not  having  any  angle. 

94.  Angulate,  the  margin  having  acute  angles. 

a.  Triangular ;  as  in  Chenopodiuni  bonus  henricus, 
and  Atriplex  hortensis. 

b.  Ouinqueangular ;  as  in  Geranium  peltatum. 

c.  Septangular;  as  in  Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 

95.  Rhomboid,  trapeziform,  or  approaching  to  a 
square;  as  in  Chenopodium  vulvaria,  and  Trapa 
natans. 

96.  Quadrangular,  with  four  angles ;  as  in  Lirio- 
dendron tulipifera. 

97.  Deltoid,  trowel-shaped,  having  three  angles,  of 
which  the  terminal  one  is  much  farther  from  the  base, 
than  the  lateral  ones ;  as  in  Mesembryanthemum  del- 
toideum,  and  Populus  nigra. 

98.  Lobate,  when  the  margins  of  deep  segments  are 
rounded,  hence: 

a.  Two-lobcd;  as  in  Bauhinia  porresta. 

b.  Three-lobed;  as  in  Anemone  hepatica. 

c.  Five-lobed;  as  in  Humulus  lupulus,  and  Acer 
pseudo-platanus. 

99.  Palmate,  cut  into  several  oblong,  nearly  equal 
segments,  about  half  wav,  or  rather  more,  towards  the 
base,  leaving  an  entire  space  like  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; 
as  In  Passiflora  ccerulea,  and  Alcea  ficifolia. 

From  the  figure  of  the  circumference,  are  derived  the 
following  namesr  .   „„,,.     - 

100.  Orbiculate,  circular,  the  length  and  breadth  of 
which  are  equal,  and  the  circumference  in  an  even 
circular  line ;  as  in  Cotyledon  orbiculata  and  Hydroco- 

M)l" 'sntntmid,  roundish:  as  in  Pyrola,  and  Malva 
rotundifolia. 

102.  Oblong,  three  or  four  times  longer  than  broad; 
as  in'Musasapientum,  a:id  Elxagnus  orientalis. 

103.  Orate,  of  the  shape  of  an  egg,  cut  length 
wise,  the  base  being  rounded,  ami  broader  than  the 
extremity ;  as  in  Origanum  vulgare,  and  Inula  lie 
leniuin. 
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104.  Obovate,  of  the  same  figure,  with  the  broader 
end  uppermost;  as  in  Primula  veris,  and  Samulus 
talerandi. 

104*.  Oval,  ovate,  but  each  end  has  the  same  round- 
ness; as  in  Rhus  catinus,  and  Manunra  ameiirana. 

105.  Elliptical,  oval,  the  longitudinal  diameter  being 
greater  than  the  transverse. 

106.  Parabolic,  oblong,  the  summit  narrow  and 
round  ;  as  in  Marrubium  pscudodictamnus. 

107.  Cuneiform,  wedge-shaped,  broad  and  abrupt  at 
the  summit,  and  tapering  down  to  the  base;  as  Saxi- 
fraga  cuneifolia,  and  Iberis  semperrlorens. 

MB.  Spatulatc,  of  a  roundish  figure,  tapering  to  an 
oblong  base ;  as  in  Cotyledon  spuria,  and  Cucubalus 
otites. 

109.  Lanceolate,  of  a  narrow,  oblong  form,  tapering 
towards  each  end  ;  as  in  Plantago  lanceolata. 

110.  Linear,  narrow,  with  parallel  sides;  as  in  Se- 
necio  linifolius. 

111.  Capillary,  long,  fine,  and  flexible,  resembling  a 
hair;  as  in  Anetitum  tieniculum,  and  Graveolens. 

11-2.  Setaceous,  bristly ;  as  in  Asparagus  officinalis, 
and  Scirpus  setaceus. 

113.  Actrose,  needle-shaped,  linear,  and  evergreen, 
generally  acute  and  rigid ;  as  in  l'inus  sylvestris,  and 
Juniperus  communis. 

From  the  difference  of  the  surface  of  leaves  : 

114.  Glabrous,  smooth,  without  roughness;  as  the 
leaves  of  most  plants. 

II.").  Nitid,  smooth  and  shining;  as  in  Laurus  no- 
hilis,  and  (anna  indica. 

llli.  Lucid,  as  if  covered  with  a  varnish;  as  in 
Angelica  lucida,  and  Royena  lucida. 

1)7.  Vitcid,  covered  with  a  clammy  juice:  as  in 
Senecio  viscosua,  and  Krygeron  viscosum. 

118.  Naked,  without  bristles,  or  hairs;  as  the  leaves 
of  many  plants. 

119.  Scabrous,  or  aspemus,  with  little  roughness 
visible,  as  well  as  tangible;  as  in  Morns  nigra,  and 
Humulus  lupiilus. 

120.  Punctuate,  dotted,  perforated  with  little  holes ; 
as  in  Hypericum  perforatum. 

121.  1'iriusc,  bond,  naturally  having  large  perfora- 
tions; as  in  Dracontium  pertusum. 

122.  .Maculate,  spotted;  as  in  Orchis  maculata,  and 
Pulmonaria  officinalis. 

12:s.  Coloured,  being  of  any  other  than  a  green 
colour;  as  in  Amaranthus  tricolor,  and  Atriplex  hor- 
tensis  rubra. 

124.  Hoary,  having  a  whitish  mealy  surface ;  as  in 
Popuhis  alba. 

125.  Lineate,  having  superficial  lines:  as  in  Scripus 
maritimus. 

126.  Striate,  marked  with  coloured  lines;  as  in  Pha- 
laris  arundinacea. 

1-27.  Suicate,  furrowed,  having  broad  and  deep  fur- 
rows; as  in  Digitalis  ferniginea. 

128.  Ru  nose,  rugged;  as  in  Salvia sclara. 

129.  BuUate,  blistered,  a  greater  degree  of  the  last ; 
as  in  Brassica  oleracea. 

130.  Papulous,  or  vesiculous,  covered  with  hollow 
vesicles  ;  as  in  Mesembryanthemum  crystallinum. 

131.  Papillose,  or  Varicose,  covered  with  solid  wart- 
like tubercles  ;  as  in  Aloe  margaritifera. 

132.  Glandular,  covered  with  small  glandiform 
bodies;  as  in  Salil  alba,  and  Prunus  padus. 

From  the  distributions  of  the  vessels  on  the  surface 
©f  the  leaf, 

JVi  rees  are  white,  elevated  chords,  which  originate 
from  the  base  of  the  leaf. 

A  rib  is  the  middle  nerve,  thick,  and  extending  from 
tin-,  basis  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf. 

Feins  are  anastomosiug  vessels  which  are  given  off 
from  the  costa  or  rib. 

The  greater  clusters  of  vessels  are  generally  called 
nervi  or  costa-,  nerves  or  ribs,  and  the  smaller  vena, 
whether  they  ate  branched  or  reticulate,  simple  or 
otherwise. 

133.  A  nervous  or  rVibed  leaf  is  where  they  extend  m 
simple  lines  from  the  base  to  the  point;  as  in  the  Con- 
vallaria,  and  Helianthui,  annuus.  The  Laurus  cam- 
phora  is  an  example  of  a  tnaerve ;  the  Smilax  tetragona 
has  live  nerves  ;  the  Dioscorea  septemloba,  seven. 

134.  When  a  pair  of  large  ribs  branch  off  from  the 
main  one  above  the  base,  and  run  in  a  straight  line 
towards  the  apex,  as  in  Heliauthus  tubetosus,  the  leaf  is 
said  to  be  triple  nerved. 
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135.  When  two  go  from  the  base  and  four  from  the 
costa  In  a  straight  line,  it  is  termed  folium  quiutupli- 
nerrnm. 

136.  Venous,  veiny,  when  the  vessels  by  which  the 
leaf  is  nourished  are  branched,  subdivided,  and  more  or 
less  prominent,  forming  a  net-work  over  either,  or  both 
its  surfaces;  as  in  Ullisia  venosa,  and  Verbascum 
lychritis. 

137.  Avenial,  or  veinless,  when  without  veins;  as  in 
Clusia  alba,  and  rosea. 

138.  Enervous,  ribless,  when  no  nerve  is  given  off 
from  the  base ;  as  in  Asperula  levigata. 

The  terms  from  the  expansion  of  the  leaves  are, 
130.  Flat,  as  most  leaves  are. 

140.  Concave,  hollow,  depressed  in  the  middle ;  as  in 
Saxifraga  stolonifera. 

141.  Convex,  the  reverse  of  the  former;  as  in  Ocy- 
inuni  basilicum  majus.. 

142.  Canaliculate,  channelled,  having  a  longitudinal 
furrow  ;  as  in  Plantago  maritima. 

143.  Cueullate,  hooded,  when  the  edges  meet  in  the 
lower  parts,  ami  expand  in  the  upper  ;  as  in  Geranium 
cuml  latum,  and  that  curious  genus  Saraccnia. 

144.  Plicate,  plaited,  when  the  disk  of  the  leaf,  espe- 
cially towards  the  margin,  is  acutely  folded  up  and 
down  ;  as  in  the  Malvas,  and  Alchemilla  vulgaris. 

145.  Undulate,  waved,  when  the  disk  near  the  margin 
is  waved  obtusely  up  and  down;  as  in  Reseda  lutea, 
and  Ixia  undulata. 

146.  Crisp,  curled,  when  the  border  of  the  leaf  be- 
comes more  expanded  than  the  disk,  so  as  to  grow 
elegantly,  curled,  and  twisted  ;  as  in  Malva  crispa. 

From  the  internal  substance : 

147.  Membranaceous,  when  there  is  scarcely  any 
pulp  between  the  external  membranes  of  the  leaf;  as  in 
Citrus  aurantium,  and  the  leaves  of  many  plants. 

148.  Thick,  the  membranes  being  rather  more  than 
usually  firm;  as  in  SerJum  tetephtum. 

149.  Corneous,  Meshy,  of  a  thick  substance,  as  in  all 
those  called  succulent  plants;  as  Crassula  lactea,  and 
isempervivuin  tecloium. 

150.  Pulpy,  very  thick,  and  of  the  consistence  of  a 
plumb;  as  in  Mesembryanthemum  verruculauim. 

151.  Tubular,  hollow  within;  as  in  Allium  cepa. 
The  leaf  of  the  Lobelia  dorlmanna  is  very  peculiar,  in 
consisting  of  a  double  tube. 

152.  Compact,  not  hollow. 

153.  Hi gid,  easily  broken  on  being  bent;  as  in  Sta- 
pelia. 

The  thick  leaves,  folia  crassa,  afford  the  following 
distinction, 

154.  Gibbous,  swelling  on  one  side,  or  both,  from 
excessive  abundance  of  pulp ;  as  in  Crassula  cotyledon, 
and  Aloe  retusa. 

155.  Hound,  cylindrical;  as  in  Allium  schcenoprasum, 
andSalsolasativa. 

156.  Subulate,  awl-shaped,  tapering  from  a  thickish 
base  to  a  point ;  as  in  Allium  ascalonicum,  and  Narcis- 
sus jonquilla. 

157.  Compressed,  flattened  laterally;  as  in  Cacalia 
ficoiiles. 

158.  Depressed,  flattened  vertically;  as  in  Crassula 
tetragona. 

159.  Triquetral,  thick  and  triangular ;  as  in  Buto- 
rnus  umbellatus. 

160.  Tetragonal,  quadrangular  and  awl-shaped ;  as 
in  Gladiolus  trislis. 

161.  Ungulate,  tongue-shaped,  a  thick,  oblong, 
blunt  figure,  and  a  little  convex  on  its  inferior  surface  ; 
as  in  Mesembryanthemum  linguiforme. 

162.  Ancipital,  two-edged  ;  as  in  Typha  latifolia. 

163.  Ensiform,  sword-shaped,  two  edges  tapering 
to  a  point,  slightly  convex  oil  both  surfaces,  neither  of 
which  can  properly  be  called  upper  or  under ;  as  in 
Iris  germanica,  and  Gladiolus  communis. 

164.  Carinate,  keeled,  when  the  bark  is  longitudinally 
prominent;  as  in  Allium  carinatum,  and  Narcissus 
biflorus. 

165.  Acinaciform,  scimitar-shaped,  compressed  with 
one  thick  and  straight  edge,  the  other  thin  and  curved; 
as  in  .Meseinbryanthemuin  acinaciforme. 

166.  Dolabnform,  hatchet-shaped,  compressed  with 
a  very  prominent  dilated  keel,  and  a  cylindrical  base; 
as  in  Mesembryanthemum  dolabri forme. 

167.  Uncinate,  hooked,  flat  above,  compressed  at  its 
sides,  and  turned  back  at  the  apex,  forming  a  hook. 

When  the  shape  of  membranaceous  leaves  ia 
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imperfect,  the  particle  'sub  is  attached,  as  sui-sessile, 
euo-ovate,  juo-pilous,  &c 

When  the  shape  is  reversed,  by  the  [prefixing  the 
preposition  ob,  as  oo-cordate,  when  the  point  is  in- 
serted into  the  petiole,  oft-ovate,  &c. 

From  the  coadunatian,  leaves  are  designated  by  pre 
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OXlng  the  prominent  s»pe,  as  tanceolato-ovate ;  as  in 
am 


Nicotiana  tabacuin  :  and  ovato-lanceolate,  lanceolate, 
but  swelling  out  in  the  middle ;  as  in  Saponaria  offi- 
cinalis. . 
From  their  duration,  leaves  are  termed, 
108.  Deciduous,  falling  off  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
as  in  most  European  trees  and  shrubs. 

169.  Caducous,  falling  off  in  the  middle  of  summer. 

170.  Perennial,  green  the  whole  year,  and  falling 
off  as  the  new  ones  appear. 

171.  Persistant,  lasting  many  years,  and  always 
green ;  as  in  Pinus  andTaxus. 

All  the  foregoing  terms  belong  to  simple  leaves,  or 
those  which  have  one  leaf  only  on  the  petiole  or  foot- 
stalk. 

The  following  regard  compound  leaves,  or  such  as 
consist  of  two  or  any  greater  number  of  foliola,  or 
leaflets,  connected  by  a  common  footstalk. 

172.  Digitate,  fingered,  when  several  leaflets  pro- 
ceed from  the  summit  of  a  common  footstalk ;  as  in 
Trifolium  pratense. 

173.  Pinnate,  when  several  leaflets  proceed  late- 
rally from  one  footstalk,  instead  of  being  supported  at 
the  top ;  as  in  Acacia  pseudacacia. 

A  digitate  leaf  is  called,  after  its  mode  of  digitation, 
1  (4.  Conjugate,  or  yoked,  when  there  is  one  pair  of 
leaflets,  or  pinna ;  as  in  Zygophillum  fabago. 

175.  Bmale,  when  the  pair  of  leaflets  unite  some- 
what at  their  base;  as  in  Lathyrus  sylvestris. 

176.  Ternale,  where  there  are  three  leaflets;  as  in 
Trifolium  pratensia,  and  Oxalis  acetosella. 

177.  (Ruinate,  there  being  five  leaflets;  as  in  Potcn- 
tilla  reptans,  and  Lupinus  albus. 

178.  Septenate,  with  seven ;  as  in  ^Esculus  hippo- 
castanum. 

170.  jYovenate,  nine;  as  in  Sterculia  fcetida. 

180.  Pedate,  a  peculiar  kind  of  leaf,  being  ternate, 
with  its  lateral  leaflets  compounded  in  their  forepart; 
or  a  leaf  with  a  bifid  footstalk,  divided  into  two  di- 
verging branches,  with  an  intermediate  leaflet,  and 
each  supporting  two  or  more  lateral  leaflets  on  their 
anterior  edge ;  as  in  Helteborus  niger. 

181.  Articulate,  jointed,  when  one,  or  a  pair  of  leaf- 
lets, grows  out  of  the  summit  of  Sucther,  with  a  sort 
of  joint ;  as  in  Cactus  ficus  indica,  and  Fagara  tra- 
godes. 

Pinnate  leaves  are  called  from  their  number  of 
pinna, 

182.  Bipinnatc,  or  duplicato-pinnate,  doubly  pin- 
nate ;  as  in  Tanacetuin  vulgare. 

183.  Tripinnate,  or  triplicato-pinnate,  three  pinnate ; 
as  in  Scandix  odorata. 

From  the  number  of  pairs,  pinnate  leaves  are 
termed, 

184.  Biguga;  as  in  Mimosa  nodosa. 

185.  Triguga;  as  in  Cassia  emarginata. 

186.  Quadriguga;  as  in  Cassia  longisiliqua. 

187.  Quivquiguga;  as  in  Cassia  occkien talis. 

188.  Multiguga ;  as  in  Cassia  javanica. 
The  difference  in  the  termination  of  a  pinnate  leaf, 

189.  tm pan-pinnate,  with  an  odd  or  terminal  leaflet ; 
ns  Rosa  centifolin. 

100.  .ibrupti-pinnato,  with  a  terminal  leaflet,  as  in 
Orobus  tuberosus. 

mi.  Cirrhosi-pinnate,  when  furnished  with  a  ten- 
dril in  place  of  an  odd  leaflet;  as  in  the  pea  and  vetch 
tribe. 

From  the  mode  of  adhesion  of  the  leaflets  arise, 

192.  Oppositely-pinnate,  when  the  leaflets  are  oppo- 
;  it'1,  or  in  pairs  :  as  in  Sium  angustifolium. 

193.  Alternately-pinnate,  when  alternate ;  as  in  Vi- 
ria  saliva. 

191.  Interruptedly-pinnate,  when  the  principal  leaf- 
lets are  arranged  alternately  with  an  intermediate 
Beriet  of  smaller  ones;  as  in  Spitsa  ulmaria. 

195.  Deeurrentlir-pinnate,  when  the  leaflets  are  de- 
current;  as  in  Eryngium  campestrc. 

196.  Jointedly-pinnate,  with  apparent  joints  in  the 
common  footstalk  ;  as  in  Fagara  tragodes. 

197.  Pctiolato-pinnate,  the  leaflets  on  footstalks ;  as 
in  Robinia  pseudacacia. 


198.  Alate-pinnate,  when  the  footstalk  has  little 
wings  between  the  leaflet*. 

199.  Sessile-pinnate,  with  leaflets  within  any  pe- 
tiole. 

200.  Conjugate-pinnate,  confluent :  the  leaflets  grow- 
ing somewhat  together  at  their  margins. 

From  their  bipinnation,  pinnate  leaves  are, 

201.  Bigeminate,  two-paired ;  as  in  Mimosa  unguis 
cate. 

202.  Trigeminale,  or  triplicato-geminate,  thrice- 
paired  ;  as  in  Mimosa  tergemina. 

From  the  tripinnation, 

203.  Doubly-ternate,  or  duplicato-ternate,  when  the 
common  footstalk  supports  mese  secondary  petioles  on 
its  apex,  and  each  of  these  supports  three"  leaflets ;  as 
in  Epimedium  alpinum. 

204.  Triternate,  or    triplicato-ternate,    when   the 
common  petiole  supports  on  its  apex  three  secondary 
footstalks,  each  of  which  supports  three  ternary  onp 
and  every  one  of  these  three  leaflets ;  as  in  Aquilegia 
vulgaris,  and  Fumaria  enncaphylla. 

205.  Multiplicato-pinnate,  there  being  more  than 
three  orders;  as  in  Ruta  hortensis. 

Pinna  are  the  leaflets  of  pinnate  leaves. 

206.  Pinulla,  the  leaflets  of  the  double  and  triple 
range  of  pinnate  leaves. 

LEiE'NA.    (From  Xeaiva,  a  lioness.) 

1.  The  lioness. 

2.  The  name  of  a  plaster,  so  called  from  its  great 
power. 

LEAKE,  John,  was  born  in  Cumberland,  and,  after 
qualifying  himself  as  a  surgeon  in  London,  travelled 
to  Portusal  and  Italy.  On  his  return  he  settled  in  the 
metropolis,  and  published  a  dissertation  on  the  Lisbon 
Diet  Drink.  He  not  long  after  became  a  licentiate  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  began  to  lecture  on 
Midwifery.  In  1765,  he  originated  the  plan  for  the 
Westminster  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  purchased  a  piece 
of  ground  for  the  purpose.  His  death  occurred  in 
1792.  He  published  a  volume  of  "  Practical  Observa- 
tions on  Child-bed  Fever ;"  "  Medical  Instructions, 
concerning  the  Diseases  of  Women ;"  in  two  volumes, 
which  passed  through  several  editions;  and  some 
other  works. 

LE  CLERC,  Daniel,  was  born  at  Geneva,  in  1652. 
His  father  being  professor  in  the  Greek  language,  in- 
structed him  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  gave 
him  a  taste  for  researches  into  antiquity.  He  after- 
ward studied  at  different  universities,  and  took  his  me- 
dical degree  at  Valence,  at  the  age  of  20.  Returning 
to  his  t:ative  city,  he  soon  got  into  considerable  prac- 
tice ;  which  he  at  length  relinquished  in  1704,  on  be- 
ing appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  and 
that  he  might  complete  his  various  literary  under- 
takings, which  had  already  grea'ly  distinguished  him. 
His  death  occurred  in  1728.  He  had  published,  in  con- 
junction with  Mangets,  a  "Bibliotheca  Anatomica," 
in  two  volumes,  1685.  But  his  most  celebrated  work 
is  the  "  Histoire  de  la  Medecine,"  from  the  earliest 
times  to  that  of  Galen,  which  evinces  immense  erudi- 
tion. He  afterward  addeo  a  plan  for  continuing  it  to 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  But  Dr.  Freind  has 
completed  this  part  of  the  task  on  a  much  better  me- 
thod. Le  Clerc  also  published  an  account  of  certain 
worms  occurring  in  men  and  animals. 

LE  DK.AN,  Henry  Francis,  was  born  at  Paris,  in 
1685,  and  educated  under  his  father,  who  had  acquired 
reputation  as  an  operator,  particularly  in  removing 
cancers  of  the  breast.  The  young  surgeon  turned  his 
attention  principally  to  lithotomy,  which  he  performed 
in  the  lateral  method,  and  made  some  valuable  im- 
provements; which  he  communicated  to  the  public  in 
1730,  giving  an  accurate  description  of  the  parts :  the 
work  was  favourably  received,  has  been  frequently 
reprinted,  and  translated  into  most  modern  languages. 
His  surgical  observations  contain  also  much  valuable 
practical  matter:  and  his  Treatise  on  Gun-shot 
Wounds  is  remarkable  for  the  bold  and  successful 
measures  which  he  adopted.  He  published  likewise  a 
Treatise  on  Operations,  another  called  Surgical  Con- 
sultations, and  sent  several  papers  of  considerable 
merit  to  the  academy  of  surgeons,  which  appear  in 
their  memoirs.     He  died  in  1770. 

LE'DUM.  (A  name  adopted  from  the  Greeks, 
whose  \rjSov  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  species  of 
Cistus.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
.nsau  system.    Class,  Decandria;  Order,  MonogynM. 
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Lbmjm  paltjstre.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Rosmarinus  sylvestris,  and  Ci.-tus  Icihn  of  the  shops. 
The  plant  lias  a  bitter  subastringent  taste,  and  was 
formerly  used  in  Switzerland  in  the  place  of  hops.  Its 
medicinal  use  is  confined  to  tbe  Continent,  where  it  1* 
occasionally  given  in  Hie  cure  of  hooping-cough,  sore 
throat,  dysentery,  and  exanthematous  diseases. 

I"  LEE,  Arthur,  M.  I).  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
brother  to  Richard  Henry  L..e  the  celebrated  patriot  of 
the  revolution.  Dr.  Lee  received  his  classical  educa- 
tion at  Edinburgh,  and  afterward  studied  medicine  in 
that  University.  As  soon  as  he  was  graduated  he"  re- 
turned to  his  native  state,  and  settled  at  Williamsburg, 
where  he  practised  medicine  for  several  years  ;  bul  af- 
terward abandoned  the  profession,  went  to  England, 
and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  lie  Temple. 

He  soon  after  entered  into  political  life,  and  rendered 
important  services  to  his  country  during  the  Revolu 
tionary  war.  To  the  abilities  of  the  statesman,  be  is 
said  to  have  united  the  acquisitions  of  the  scholar.  In 
the  year  1775,  Dr.  Lee  was  in  London  as  the  agent  Of 
Virginia,  and  he  presented  in  August  the  second  petition 
to  the  king.  All  his  exertions  were  now  directed  to  the 
good  of  his  country.  He  was  appointed  minister  to 
France  in  1776;  and  he  was  for  many  subsequent  years 
engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the  public  until  the  close  of 
lite,  which,  after  a  short  illness,  took  place  December 
14th,  1792,  at  Urbanna,  in  Middlesex  county,  Virginia. 

He  was  a  man  of  uniform  patriotism,  of  sound  un- 
derstanding, of  great  probity,  of  plain  manners  and 
strong  passions.  During  his  residence  in  England 
for  a  number  of  years  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  exer- 
tions to  promote  the  interests  of  his  country.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  He 
published  the  Monitor's  Letters  in  vindication  of  the 
colonial  rights  in  17ti'J;  Extracts  from  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  Congress  in  answer  to  a  libel  by  Silas 
Deane,  1780;  and  observations  on  certain  commercial 
transactions  in  France  laid  before  Congress,  1780." — 
Thach.  Med.  Biog.     A.] 

LEECH.  Hirudo.  A  genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Vermes.  The  body  moves  either  forward  or  bac  In- 
ward. There  are  several  species,  principally  disiin- 
guished  by  their  colour;  but  that  most  known  to  me- 
dical men  is  the  hirudo  medicinalis,  or  medicinal 
leech,  which, grows  to  the  length  of  two  or  three 
inches.  The  body  is  of  a  blackish-brown  colour, 
marked  on  the  back  with  six  yellow  spots,  and  edged 
with  a  yellow  line  on  each  side ;  but  both  the  spots 
and  lines  grow  faint,  and  almost  disappear  at  some 
seasons.  The  head  is  smaller  than  the  tail,  which  fixes 
•tself  very  firmly  to  any  thing  the  creature  pleases.  It 
is  viviparous,  and  produces  but  o.ie  young  one  at  a 
lime,  which  is  in  the  n»onth  of  July.  Itis  an  inhabitant 
of  clear  running  waters,  and  is  well  known  for  its  use 
in  bleeding.  The  species  most  nearly  approaching 
this,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish,  is  the 
hirudo  sanguisuga,  or  horse-leech.  This  is  larger 
than  the  former ;  its  skin  is  smooth  and  glossy  ;  the 
body  is  depressed,  the  back  is  dusky  ;  and  the  belly  is 
of  a  yellowish-green,  having  a  yellow  lateral  margin. 
It  inhabits  stagnant  waters. 

The  letch's  head  is  armed  with  a  sharp  instrument 
that  makes  three  wounds  at  once.  They  are  three 
sharp  tubercles,  strong  enough  to  cut  through  the  skin 
of  a  man,  or  even  of  an  ox,  or  horse.  The  mouth  is, 
as  it  were,  the  body  of  the  pump,  and  the  tongue,  or 
fleshy  nipple,  the  sucker.  By  the  working  of  this 
piece  of  mechanism,  the  blood  is  made  to  rise  up  to  the 
conduit  which  conveys  it  to  the  animal's  stomach, 
which  is  a  membranaceous  skin,  divided  into  twenty- 
four  small  cells.  The  blood  which  is  sucked  out  is 
there  preserved  for  several  months,  almost  without 
coagulating,  and  proves  a  store  of  provision  for  the 
animal.  The  nutritious  parts,  absorbed  after  digestion 
by  animals,  need  not  in  Qui  to  be  disengaged  from  the 
heterogeneous  substances;  nor  indeed  is  there  an  anus 
discoverable  in  the  leech  ;  mere  transpiration  seems  to 
be  all  that  it  performs,  the  matter  fixing  on  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  afterward  coming  off  in  small  threads. 
Of  this,  an  experiment  may  be  tried,  by  putting  a  leech 
into  oil,  where  it  keeps  alive  for  several  da 
being  taken  out,  and  put  into  water,  there  a| 
loosen  from  its  body  a  kind  of  slough,  shaped  like  the 
creature's  body.  Tint  organ  of  respiration  though 
unascertained,  seems  to  he  situated  in  the  mouth  ;  for 
If,  like  an  insect,  it  drew  breath  through  vent-holes,  it 
16 
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would  not  subsist  in  oil,  as,  by  it,  these  would  be 
stopped  up. 

The  hirudo  medicinalis  is  the  only  species  used  in 
medicine;  being  applied  to  ll|e  skin  in  order  to  draw 
oil'  blood.  With  this  \  ie^v  they  aic  employed  to  bleed 
young  children,  and  for  the  purposes  of  topical  bleeding, 
inflammation,  fulli^-s  or  pain.  They  may 
be  employed  in  every  ease  where  loplcal  bleedings  art 

thought  necessary,  or  where  venesection  cannot  be 
performed.  If  the  leech  does  not  fasten,  a  drop  of 
sugared  milk  is  put  on  the  spot  it  is  wished  to  lix  on; 
or  a  little  blood  is  drawn  hyiiic.insof  aslifiht  pnnctuie, 

after  which  it  immediately  settles.    The  leach,  when 

fixed, should  be  watched,  lest  it  should  find  its  way  into 
the  anus,  when  used  for  the  hemorrhoids, 01  pencil  ale 
into  the  oesophagus,  tf  employed  to  draw  the  gums; 
otherwise  it  might  fix  upon  the  siomaeli,  or  inleslini  B. 

In  such  a  case,  the  best  and  quickest  remedy  is  to 
swallow  some  salt;  which  is  the  method  practised  u> 
make  it  loose  its  hold,  when  it  sucks  longer  than  is 
intended.  Vegetable  or  volatile  alkali,  pepper,  oi  acids, 
also  make  it  leave  the  part  on  which  it  was  applied. 
Cows  and  horses  have  been  know  n  to  receive  leeches, 
when  drinking,  into  the  throat;  and  the  usual  remedy 
is  to  force  down  some  salt,  which  makes  them  fall  off. 
If  it  is  intended  that  the  leech  shall  draw  a  larger 
quantity  of  blood,  the  end  of  the  tail  is  cut  off,  and  it 
then  sucks  continually,  to  make  up  the  loss  it  sustains. 
The  discharge  occasioned  by  the  puncture  of  a  leech 
after  the  animal  tails  off,  is  usually  of  more  service 
than  the  process  itself.  When  too  abundant,  it  is  easily 
stopped  with  brandy,  vinegar,  or  other  styptics,  or  with 
a  compress  of  dry  linen  rags,  bound  strongly  on  the 
bleeding  orifice.  They  are  said  to  be  very  restless  be- 
fore a  change  of  weather,  if  confined  in  glasses,  and  to 
lix  themselves  above  the  water  on  the  approach  of  a 
fine  day. 

As  these  little  animals  are  depended  on  for  the  re- 
moval of  very  dangerous  diseases,  and  as  they  often 
seem  capriciously  determined  to  resist  the  endeavours 
made  to  cause  them  to  adhere,  the  following  directions 
arc  added,  by  which  their  assistance  may,  with  more 
certainty,  he  obtained. 

The  introducing  a  hand,  to  which  any  ill-flavoured 
medicine  adheres,  into  the  water  in  which  they  are 
kept,  will  be  often  sufficient  to  deprive  them  of  life  ; 
the  application  of  a  small  quantity  of  any  saline  matter 
to  their  skin,  immediately  occasions  the  expulsion  of 
the  contents-of  their  stomach  ;  and  what  is  most  to  our 
purpose,  the  least  flavour  of  any  medicament  that  has 
been  applied  remaining  on  the  skin,  or  even  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  matter  of  perspiration,  will  prevent 
them  from  fastening.  The  skin  should,  therefore,  pre- 
vious to  their  application,  he  very  carefully  cleansed 
from  any  foulness,  and  moistened  wit li  a  utile  milk. 
The  method  of  applying  them  is  by  retaining  them  to 
the  skin  by  a  small  wine-glass,  or  the  bottom  of  a  large 
pill-box  when  .hey  will,  in  general,  in  a  little  lime. 
fasten  themselves  to  the  skin.  On  their  removal,  the 
rejection  of  the  blood  they  have  drawn  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  application  of  salt  externally  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  a  few  grains  of  salt  are  sufficient 
for  this  purpose  ;  and  that  covering  them  with  it,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  generally  destioys  them. 

LEEK.     See  J3 Ilium  porrum. 

Le'gna.  (From  Xeyvov,  a  fringed  edge.)  The  ex 
tremities  of  the  pudenda  muliebiia. 

LEGU'MEN.  iFrom  lego,  to  gather:  so  called 
because  they  are  usually  gathered  by  the  hand.)  A 
legume.  A  peculiar  solitary  fruit  of  the  pea  Kind 
formed  of  two  oblong  valves,  without  any  loneitudina 
partition,  and  bearing  the  seeds  along  one  of  its  mar- 
gins only. 

From  the  figure,  the  legumen  is  called, 

1.  Teres,  round  ;  as  in  Phaseolusrudialus. 

2.  Lineare;  as  in  Phaseolus  niillatus. 

3.  Compressum  ;  as  in  Piston  sativum. 

4.  Capitatum  ;  as  in  Phaseohis  muvgo. 

5.  Aciniforme ;.  as  in  Phaseolus  lunatvs. 

6.  Ovatum;  asm  Lotus hirsKtus,WnigTmtug. 

7.  Infiatum,  a  cavity  filled  with  air;  as  in  Jistraga- 

8.  Oirhlcalum,  spiral ;  as  in  JUedicago  polymorpha, 
and  marina. 

9.  Lunatum  ;  as  in  JUedicago  falcata. 

10.  Obcordatum ;  as  in  Poly  gala. 

'     11.  Contortvm;  as  in  Medicago  sativa. 
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.     Quadrangulatum ;  as  in  Dolychos  Utragonolo- 
bus. 

13.  Canalicutatum,  the  upper  suture  deeply  hollowed ; 
•s  in  Lathijrus  satix 

14.  hthnUsinlerceptmm;  as  in  Coronilla. 

15.  KrJiinntum  ;  as  in  (ilycyrrkiia  eckina'.a. 
Rhombeum:  as  in  CVcer  arictiuum. 

From  its  insertion, 

1.  Pendulum;  as  in  Phascolus  vulgaris. 

2.  PediccUatum ;  as  in  Viscia  smpivtm. 
From  its. substance, 

1.  Membranaceum  ;  as  in  Phaseolus  vvlgaris. 

2.  '  in  <  iintivirtra  cauliflofa. 

3.  forinrnrm,  dry  and  'fleshy;  as  in  Ceralonia  sili- 
qua,  and  Lupinus. 

From  the  number  of  seeds, 

1.  Monospermum ;  as  in  Aledicago  lupulina. 

2.  Dispermum;  as  in  Glycine  tomentosa. 

3.  Triapcrmum  ;  as  in   Trifolium  rtjlczum. 

4.  Tetraspurmum  ;  as  in  Trifolium  repent, 

5.  Polyspermum ;  as  in  Trifolivm  lupinaMer. 

["  Lcgumint  is  a  particular  vegetable  principle,  ob- 
tained by  M.  H.  Braconnot,  from  pease.     When  well 
washed  it  res. milled  paste  ;  exposed  to  heat  it  liquefied 
without  coagulating.    Iodine,  mixed  with  it  in  water, 
nppcared  to  dissolve.     It  was  insoluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  produced  a  deep  blue  colour  Willi  starch." — JfeA. 
Man.  of  C/icm.     A.) 
LEGUMINOUS.    Appertaining  to  a  legume. 
Lki'chkn.     See  Lichen. 
Leiente'ria.     See  Lienteria. 
LE1POPSYCIIIA.      (From  Aa™,  to  leave,   and 
•/"^C?!  life.}    •*  swoon.    SeeJSyittope. 

Lklpofv  BIA.  (From  An™,  to  leave,  and  irvp,  heat.) 
An  ardent  lever,  in  whicll  the  internal  parts  are  much 
heated,  while  the  external  parts  are  (old. 

LEIPOTHY'MIA.  (From  Acittw,  to  leave,  and  Supoj, 
the  mind.)     See  Lipothymid. 

Le'me.  (From  A«,  much,  and  /jlvoj,  to  wink.)  A 
constant  winking  of  the  eves. 

LEMERY,  Nicholas,  ivss  born  at  Rouen  in  1645, 
and  brought  up  to  the  business  of  pharmacy,  lieu  cut 
to  Paris  at  the  age  of  2]  to  improve  himself,  particu- 
larly in  chemistry  ;  and  then  travelled  for  some  years  : 
after  which,  in  1672,  he  began  to  give  chemical  lectures 
at  Paris,  and  became  very  popular.  Three  years  after 
he  published  ids  "  Count  de  Chymie,"  which  passed 
rapidly  through  numerous  editions;  and  so  great  was 
his  reputation,  that  he  acquired  a  fortune  by  the  sale 
of  bis  preparations,  some  of  which  he  kept  secret.  In 
1681,  he  was  interdicted  from  lecturing  on  account  of 
Iris  religious  principles,  and  took  shelter  in  this  country ; 
hutshortly  after  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phy- 
sic at  Caen,  and  got  consider  aide  practice  in  the  French 
metropolis;  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Names, 
however,  forbidding  this  employment  also,  be  was  re- 
duced to  such  difficulties,  that  he  at  length  adopted  the 
Catholic  religion.  He  then  flourished  again,  and  in 
1697  published  Ins  "  Pbarmacopee  Universellej"  fol- 
lowed the  year  alter  by  his  ,:  Dictionnaire  Universe! 
des  Drogues  simples,"  which,  though  with  many  im- 
perfections, proved  of  considerable  utility.  On  the 
iblishinenl  of  the  Academy  of  S<  ieuces,  he  was 
made  associate  chemist,  and  read  before  that  body  his 
papers  on  antimony,  which  were  printed  in  1707.  He 
died  in  17M 

LEMERY,  Eons,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  ItiTT,  and  intended  fox  the  law,  but  adopted 
Buch  a  partiality  for  his  father's  pursuits,  that  he  was 
allowed  to  indulge  it,  and  graduated  in  his  native  city 
in  1696.  Two  years  after,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Sciences;  and  in  1708  began  to  lecture  on 
chemistry,  in  the  royal  garden  :  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  llr"iiei  Dieu  in  1710:  and  twelve  years 
after  purchased  the  office  of  King's  physician,  which 
soon  led  him  to  the  appointment  of  consulting  physician 
to  the  Queen  of  Spain.  In  1731  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  royal  garden  ;  and  subse- 
quently communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  which  appeared  in  their  Memoirs.  lie 
published  also  "Traill  des  Aliments,"  which  was  fre- 
ipieiuly  reprinted  ;  '■  A  Dissertation  on  the  Nourishment 
of  Bones,  refuting  the  Idea  of  its  being  effected  by  the 
Marrow;  and  "Three  Letters  on  the  Generation  of 
Worms."     He  died  in  1743. 

LEMHMM  ho  ruin.     See  CoralRna corsicana. 
Lk  mm  a.    (From  Anrw,  to  decorticate.) 
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LEO 

1 .  The  bark  of  a  tree. 

2.  The  skin. 

Le'mnius.  (From  Lemnos,  whence  it  is  brought.) 
See  Bole. 

J.I'.MON.    See  Citrus. 

^""'"■!"!,r!'J~grass-    See  Cochlearia  officinalis. 

LKMLNTIA.  (From  lenio.  to  assuage.)  Medi- 
cines which  abate  irritation. 

LENITIVE.  (Fromienis,  gentle.)  Medicines  which 
gently  palliate  diseases.     A  gentle  purgative. 

Lenitive  electuary.  A  preparation  composed  chiefly 
of  senna  and  some  aromatics,  with  the  pulp  of  tama- 
rinds.    See  Confcctio  senna. 

LENS.  (A  lentore;  from  its  glutinous  quality.)  1. 
The  lentil.    See  Ervum  lens. 

2.  See  Crystalline  lens. 

LENTICULA.     (Dim.  of  lens,  a  lentil.) 

1.  A  smaller  sort  of  lentil. 

2.  A  freckle,  or  small  pustule,  resembling  the  seeds 
of  lentil. 

LENTICULAR.  (Lcnticularis ;  from  lentieulaire, 
doubly  convex.)  A  surgical  instrument  employed  for 
removing  the  jagged  particles  of  bone  from  the  edge  of 
the  perforation  made  in  the  cranium  with  the  trephine. 
LENTICULA'RIA.  (From  lenticula.)  A  species 
of  lentil. 

LENTI'GO.  (From  lens,  &  lentil:  so  named  from 
its  likeness  to  lentil-seeds.)     A  freckle  on  the  skin. 

LENTIL.  An  annual  vegetable  of  the  pulse  kind, 
much  used  for  improving  the  flavour  of  soups.  See 
Ere  um  lens. 

LENTI'SCUS.  (From  lentcsco,  to  become  clammy ; 
so  called  from  the  gumminess  of  its  juice.)  The  mas- 
tich-tree. 

LE'NTOR.  (From  lentus,  clammy.)  A  viscidity 
to  siziness  of  any  fluid. 

.    LEONI'NUS.     (From 'co,  the  lion.)    An  epithet  of 
that  sort  of  leprosy  called  leontiasis. 

LEONTI'ASIS.  (From  Acwk,  a  lion:  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  said  lions  are  subject  to  it.)  A  species  of 
leprosy  resembling  tire  elephantiasis. 

LEO  NTODON.  (From  Acwv,  the  lion,  and  oSovc,  a 
tooth  :  so  called  from  its  supposed  resemblance.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system. 
Class,  Syngcnesia;  Order,  Polygamia  aqualis,  The 
dandelion. 

Leontodon  taraxacum.  Dens  leonis.  The  dan- 
delion or  pissabed.  Leontodon — c.aule  squamis  inferno 
rcfiexis,  fqliis  runcinatit,  denticulatis,  tavibus,  of 
Eiimaus.  Theyoung  leaves  of  this  plant  in  a  blanched 
state  have  the  taste  of  endive,  and  make  an  excellent 
addition  to  those  plants  eaten  early  in  the  spring  as 
salads  ;  and  Murray  informs  us,  that  at  Gofittingtn,  the 
roots  are  roasted  and  substituted  for  coffee  by  the 
poorer  inhabitants,  who  find  that  an  infusion  prepared 
in  this  way,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  that  or 
the  coffee-berry.  The  expressed  juice  of  dandelion  is 
bitter  and  somewhat  acrid;  but  that  of  the  root  is  bit- 
terer, and  possesses  more  medicinal  power  than  any 
other  part  of  the  plant.  It  has  been  long  in  repute  as  a 
detergent  and  aperient,  and  its  diuretic  effects  may  be 
inferred  from  the  vulgar  name  it  bears  in  most  of  the 
European  languages,  quasi  Iccli  minga  it  urinaria 
kerba  dicitur  ;  and  there  are  various  proofs  of  its 
efficacy  in  jaundice,  dropsy,  consumption,  and  some 
cutaneous  disorder^  The  leaves,  roots,  flowers,  stalks, 
and  juice  of  dandelion,  have  all  been  separately 
employed  for  medical  purposes,  and  seem  to  differ 
rather  in  degree  of  strength  than  in  any  essential  pro- 
perty ;  therefore  the  expressed  juice,  or  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  the  roots  have  most  commonly  been  prescribed,  . 
from  one  ounce  to  four,  two  or  three  times  a-day.  The 
plant  should  be  always  used  fresh  ;  even  extracts  pre- 
pared fiom  it  appear  to  lose  much  of  their  power  by 
keeping. 

LEONTOPO  DIUM.  (From  Acwr,  a  lion, and  vouc, 
a  foot :  so  named  from  its  supposed  resemblance.)  The 
herb  lion's  foot,  or  Filngo  leonlopodium. 

LEONU'RUS.  (From  \cwv,  a  lion,  and  ovpa,  a  tail: 
so  named  from  its  likeness.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Didynamia; 
Older,  Gfymnotpermia.    Lion's  tail.  " 

2,  The  name,  in  some  pharmacopoeias,  for  the  lion's 

tail.     See  Leonurvs  cardiaca.  f 

Lbonuris   cardiaca.     The  mother-wort,     jlgri- 

palma.  gallis;    .Mo rr nhiiini  ■    Cardiaca  crispa  ;   Leo-' 

mriis—J'vliif  caulims  lantcelalis,  trilvbis,  of  Liiin&jus  ' 
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The  leaves  of  tin?  plant  liave  a  disagreeable  smell  and 
a  bitter  taste,  and  are  said  to  be  serviceable  in 
of  the  stomachs  of  children,  to  promote  the  ul 
charge,  and  to  allay  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Leopard's  bane.    See  Jirn 

I  .EP1  DIUM.     (From  Xeir«,  a  seal;' :  so  named  from 

lts  SUPP  ess  in  cleansing  the  skin  from 

scales  and  impurities.)    The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 

jn  the  Linnuiaii  system.     Class  Tetradynamia  ;  Order. 

'osa. 

LsPtniUM   IBERI9.      Iberis;    Cardamantica.      Scia- 
5s.    This  plant  possesses  a  warm,  penetrating, 
pungent  taste,  like  unto  other  cresses,  and  is  recom- 
mended as  an  antiscorbutic,  antiseptic,  and  stomachic. 

Lepimom   sativum.  hortense.      l)it- 

t  Jidtr      tnis    plmt  pesecssss    warm,   nervi 
stimulating  qualities,  and  is  given  as  an  aptiscorbutic 
antiseptic,  and  stomachic,  especially  by    the    lower 

Lefidosarco'ma.  (From  Aejtij,  a  scale,  and  aap£, 
flesh.)     A  scaly  tumour. 

LEPIDOSES.     (From  \c-is-Soc,  squama,  a  scale.) 
The  name  of  a  gen  rig  of  diseases      Llass, 
Order,  Acrotica;    in  Good's  Nosology.      Scale-skin. 
It  contains  four   species,  Lepidosis  pityriasis,   lepri- 
a.-is,  psoi  itlsis,  icUu/asis. 

LETi.-O.lA.  (From  A«ri£u),  to  decorticate.)  Decor- 
tication.    A  peeling  oil' of  the  skin. 

LEPOEINUS.  (From  lep us,  a  hare.)  Leporine  or 
hare-like.  Applied  to  some  malformations,  diseases, 
a:, il  parts,  from  their  resemblance  to  labium  lepori- 
11UMI,  <fcc. 

LEPRA.  (From  AEn-poj,  scaler, vel  asperex  sqvam- 
matis  decedent ib us  ;  named  from  its  appearance.)  The 
leprosy.  A  disease  in  the  da  -  l  "  v  tia,  and  order 
■>,  ofCullen.  Dr.  Willan  describes  this  dis- 
ease as  characterized  hy  scaly  patches,  of  different 
sizes,  but  having  always  nearly  a  circular  form-  In 
e  varieties  of  the  disease  are  observed, 
Which  liHius  described  under  the  names  of  Lepra  vul- 
garis, Lepra  alphas,  Lepra  nigricans. 

I.  The  s,  exhibits  flrsl  small  distinct 

us  of  the  cuticle,  which  are  reddish  and  shin- 
ing, but  never  contain  any  lluid  ;  these  pan  Ins  con- 
tinue to  enlarge  gradually,"  till  they  nearly  equal  the 
dimensions  of  a  crown-piece.  They  have  always  an 
orbicular,  or  oval  form;  are  covered  with  dry  scales, 
and  surrounded  by  a  red  border.  IJhe  Bcales  accumu- 
late on  them,  so  as  to  I'onii  a  thick  prominent  crust, 
winch  i  quickly  reproduced,  whether  it  fall  off  spon- 
taneously, or  may  have  been  forcibly  detached.  This 
spi  cies  of  lepra  sometimes  appears  tiist  at  tin-  elbow,  or  I 
on  the  forearm  ;  but  more  generally  about  the  knee.  In 
the  Kilter  rase,  the  primary  patch  forms  immediately 
b.  low  the  patella;  within  a  tew  al  other 

Btaly  circles  appear  along  the  fore  part  of  the  leg  and 
increasing  by  degrees  till  thej  come  wJarly  into 
contact.  '1'he  disease  is  then  olieu  stationary  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  If  it  advance  farther,  the 
ress  is  towards  the  hip  and  loins:  afterward  to 
the  sides,  hack,  and  shoulders,  and  about  the  same 
time  to  the  arms  and  hands.  In  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  the  hairy  scalp  is  the  part  last  affected  :  all  hough 
the  circles  formed  on  it  remain  for  some  time  distinct,  yet 
they  finally  unite,  and  cover  the  whole  surface  on  which 
the  hair  grows  with  a  white  scaly  incrustation.  This 
appearance  is  attended,  mo  n  hot  weather, 

with  a  troublesome  itching,  and  with  a  watery  dis- 
charge for  several  hours,  when  any  portion  of  the  crust 
is  detached,  which  takes  place  from  very  slight  im- 
pressions. The  pubesin  adults  i  uTecled 
•in  the  same  manner  as  the  head  :  and  il  the  subject  be 
a  female,  there  is  usually  an  infernal  pruritus  pudendt. 
In  some  cases  of  the  disorder,  the  nails,  both  oi  the 
flnners  and  toes,  are  thickened,  ami  deeply  indented 
longitudinally.    When  the  lepra  extends  universally,  it 

h,," >s  highly  disgusting  in  its  appearance,  and  incon- 

v  nK.it  from  the  stiffness  and  torpor  occasioned  by  11 
in  the  limbs.  The  disease,  however,  even  in  this  ad- 
vanced  stage,  is  seldom  disposed  to  terminate  sponta- 
neously. It  continnesnearly  in  Uie  same  state  for  seve- 
ral years,  or  sometimes  during  the  whole  life  pi  the 
on  affected,  not  being  apparently  connected  with 
anv  disorder  of  the"  constitution. 
2.  Uora  alphas.    The  scaly  patches  in  the  alphos 

are  smaller  than  those  of  the  lepra  vulgaris,  01 
Oifli-r  from  then;  in  having  their  central  puitsdt'i  M      J 
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or  indented.    This  disorder  usual1'  il  tfi<» 

with  distinct, eminent  asperities,  of  a  null  red 
coloui  .  in  a 

short  time,  dil  i  of  a  silver  pi 

Two  i  i  <rwaid,thc  central  pan  o(  them 

suffers  within  which  small  white  pow- 

dery scales  may  be  observed.  The  surrounding  border, 
however,  still  continues  to  be  raised,  but  retains  the 
same  size,  and  the  same  red  colodr  as  at  first.  The 
whole  of  the  forearm,  and  sometimes  the  back  of  the 
hand,  is  spotted  with  similar  patches:  they  seldom 
become  confluent,  excepting  round  the  elbow,  which, 
in  thai  ^  with  a  unit,  i  ins  af 

lection  appears  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  joint  of 
the  knee,  but  without  spreading  far  along  the  thigh  or 
leg.  Dr.  Willan  has  seldom  seen  it  on  the  trunk  of 
the  body,  and  never  on  the  face.  It  is  a  disease  of 
long  duration,  and  not  less  difficult  to  cure  than  the 
ies  of  lepra  :  even  when  the  scary  patches 

en  removed  by  persevering  in  tie  use  Of  suita- 
ble applications,  the  cutii  lest  ill  remains  red,  tender,  and 
brittle,  very  slowly  recovering  its  usual  texture.  The 
alphos,  as  above  "described,  frequently  occurs  in  thte 
country. 

;i.  The  Lepra  nigricans  differs  little  from  the  lepra 
vulgaris,  as  to  its  form  and  distribution.  The  most  strik- 
ing difference  is  in  the  colour  ol  the  patches,  which  are 
dark  and  livid.  They  appear  tiist  on  the  legs  and  lore- 
arms,  extending  afterward  to  the  thighs,  loins,  neck, 
and  hands.  Their  central  part  is  not  depressed,  as  in 
tin- alphos.  They  are  somewhat  smaller  in  size  than  the 
patches  of  the  lepra  vulgaris,  anil  not  only  is  the  border 
livid  or  purplish,  but  thejivid  colour  of  the  base  like- 
wise appears  through  the  scaly  incrustation,  which  is 
seldom  very  thick.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
the  scales  are  more  easily  .detached  than  in  the  other 
forms  of  lepra,  and  that  the  surface  remains  longer  ex- 
...  discharging  lymph,  often  with  an  Intermix- 
ture of  blood,  till  a  new  incrustation  forms,  which  is 
usually  haul,  brittle,  and  irregular.  The  lepra  nigri- 
cans, "atlects  persons  whose  occupation  is  attended 

With  much  fatigue,  anil  exposes  them  to  cold  or  damp, 
and  to  a  precarious  or  improper  mode  of  diet,  as  sol- 
diers, brewers,  labourers,  butchers,  stage-coachmen, 
scullermen,  &c;  some  women  are  also  liable  to  it,  who 
are  habituated  to  poor  living  and  constant  hard  labour. 
LEPRA  iat.t:raiii:M.  The  lepra  vulgaris,  alphos,  anil 
nigricans  have  all  been  so  denominated.     See  Lepra. 

LEPKIASI.-*.     (From  Xeirpoj,  scaber.)    The  specific 
name  of  a  species  oileprosis  in  (iood's  Nosology,  which 
embraces  the  several  kinds  of  leprosy. 
LEPROSY.     See  Lepra. 

LkI'tu'ntiua.  (From  Aetttoc,  thin.)  Attenuating 
medicines. 

Lr.i'Tv'ssus.  (From  Aetttos,  slender.)  Attenua- 
tion, or  the  making  a  substance  less  solid. 

LITIS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  animals  of  the 
order  Qlir.es,  in  the  class  Mammalia.    The  hate. 

ms.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
rabbit,  the  flesh  of  which,  when  young  and  tender,  is 
easy  of  digestion. 

riMlDUS.  The  systematic  name  of  the  com- 
mon hare  ;  the  flesh  of  wiiich  is  considered  as  a  deli- 
cacy, and  easy  of  digestion. 

Li;'ros.  (From  A;/oto),  to  trifle.)  A  slight  de- 
lirium. 

LKTIIARGY.     (Lethargus  ;   from  XnOn,  forgetful- 
ne.-s:  so  called  because  with  it  the  person  i-  fi 
A   heavy  and  constant  sleep,  with  SCS 
vals  of  waking;  when  awakened,  the  | 
but  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  what  ne  said,  innm  di.itelv 
sinks  into  the  same  state  of  sleep.     It  i*  considered  as 
an  imperfect  apoplexy,  and  is  mostly  symptomatic 
Letiie'a.     The  name  of  the  poppy 
I.ETT1  „,titca. 

LEUCACA'NTHA.  ("From  Aemtos,  white,  and 
axav9a,  a  thorn:  to  named  from  its  white  blossom.) 
The  cotton-thi 

LEUCA'NTHEMUM.  (From  Anucnf,  white,  and 
arOeuoc,  a  flower:  so  called  from  its  white  tloret.)  See 
Ckrysanti  \emum. 

LEI  0A9MTJB.  {Aevieaauoc,  whiteness:  so  named 
from  its  appearance.)    The  specific  name,  /•,, 

veal  skiii,  in  Good's  Nosology,  for  the  Vili- 
Villan.  t 

LETJCE.  (Acukoj,  white)  A  species  of  leprosy 
Sec  JlphuS. 
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LETJCELF'CTIUJM.  (From  Uvkoc,  white,  and 
HiKTfmv,  amher.)     White  an 

LEUC'IN  10.  (From  Aju/coj,  white  ;  from  its  appear- 
ance.) i  i„.  name  given  by  Braconnot  t(,  ;l  whjte 
pulverulent  master  obtained  b)   di  al  parts 

01  oeet  bore  and  sulphuric  acid  together,  and  after 
■eparatirig  the  fat,  dilating  the  acid  mixture,  and  satu- 
raun»_with  chalk,  filtering  and  evaporating, 
stance  tasting  like  ozmazome  is  thus  procured,  which 
u  10  be  boded  in  different  portions  of  alknbol.  The 
aiKoholic  solutions,  on  cooling,  deposite  the  white  pul- 
verulent matter)  or  leucine. 

Lei(1'"':  cbahum.  ( From  AtuKoj,  white,  and  Xaya- 
vov,  an  herb :  so  named  from  its  colour.)  The  Valeriana 
lylvestrts, 

LEUCO'MA.  (From  Aetucoy,  white.)  Leucomaand 
'  arc  olten  used  synonymously,  to  denote  a  white 
opacity  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye.  "  Both  of  them  ac- 
cording to  Scarpa,  ate  essentially  different  from' the 
nebula,  for  the)  are  not  the  consequence  of  chronic 
opiiilialiny,  attended  with  varicose  vein-,  and  an  effu- 
sion of  a  milky  serum  into  ihctcxture  of  the  delicate 
nation  of  the  i  unjunctiva  over  the  cornea,  but 
are  the  result  of  violent  acute  ophthalmy.  In  this 
state,  a  dense  noagulatirfg  lymph  is  extr'avasated  from 
the  arteries;  sometimes  superficially,  at  other  times 
deeply,  into  the  substance  of  the  cornea.  On  otiiei 
occasions,  the  disease  consists  of  a  linn  callous  cicatrix 
on  ihis  ineinbiane,  t lie  effect  ol  an  ulcer,  or  wound, 
With  loss  of  substance.  The  term  albugo,  strictly 
belongs  to  the  first  form  of  the  disease;  leucoma,  to  the 
last,  more  particularly  when  the  opacity  occupies  the 
chief  part,  of  the  cornea. 

LEUOODlYMPHiE'A.  (Prom  Xevkos,  white,  and 
vvuifuitu,  the  water  hh  .)     See  Nympkcea  alba. 

LEIJCOPHA'GIUM.  (Prom  Xivkos,  wliite,  and 
tpayio,  to  eat.]     A  medicated  white  food. 

LEUCOPHLEGMA'SJA.  (From  Araicoy,  white,  arid 
4ltyua,  pblegm.l  Leuco-phlegrnatic.  A  leniency  in 
the  system  to  a  dropsical  state  known  by  a  pale  colour 
of  the  skin,  a  flabby  condition  of  the  solids,  and  a  re- 
dundancy of  scrum  in  the  blood. 

LEUCO  PIPER,  (from  Aed;.o?,  white,  and  nerrcpi, 
pepper.)     Whitepepper.     See  Piper  nigrum. 

LEUCORBHGE'A.  (from  XtvKoc,  while,  and  p£w, 
to  Mow.)  Fhtor  albus.  The  whites.  A  secretion  of 
whitish  or  milky  mucus  from  the  vagina  of  women, 

arising  from  debility  and  not  fr the  venereal  virus. 

disease  is  marked  by  the  discharge  of  a  thin  white 
or  yellow  matter  from  I  he  uterus  and  vagina,  attended 
likewise  wilh  some  degree  of  fee  tor,  smarting  in  making 
water,  pains  in  the  hack  and  loins,  anorexia  and  atro- 
phy. In  some  cases,  the  discharge  is  of  so  acrid  a 
nature,  as  to  produce  effects  on  iliose  who  ai 
nected  with  the  woman,  somewhat  similar  to  < 
matter,  gi\  i 1 1 lt  rise  to  excoriations  about  the  glans  penis 
and   pneputium,  and  occasioning  a  weeping  from  the 

urethra. 

To  distinguish  leucnrrhrca  from  gonorrhoea,  it  will 
be  very  necessary  to  attend  to  the  symptoms.  In  the 
latter  the  running  is  constant,  bul  in  a  small  quantity  ; 
there  is  much  ardor  in  hue,  itching  of  the  pudenda, 
swelling  of  the  labia,  increased  inclination  to  >. 
and  very  frequently  an  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  the 
groin ;  whereas,  in  the  former  ihedischame  is  irregular. 
and  in  considerable  quantities,  and  is  neither  pn 
by,  nor  accompanied  with,  any  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  pudenda. 

Immoderate  coition,  injury  done  to  the  parts  by  diffi- 
cult and  tedious  laho  immo- 
derate Rowings  of  the  m'enses,  profuse  evacuations, 
poor  diet,  an  abuse  of  tea,  and  other  causes,  giving 
rise  to  general  debility,  or  to  a  laxity  of  the  parts  more 
immediately  concerned,  are  those  which  usually  pro- 
duce the  whiles,  vulgarly  so  called,  from  the  discharge 
nimonly  of  a  milky  white  colour. 

Fluor  alhus,  in  some  cases,  indicates  that  there  is  a 
disposition  to  disease  in  the  uterus,  01  parts  (  oni  ected 
with  a,  especially  where  the  quantity  of  the  disi  barge 
is  very  copious,  and  its  quality  highly  acrimonious.  By 
Uie  disease  has  been  considered  as  never  arising 
from  debility  of  the  system,  bat  as  being  always  a 
primary  affection  of  the  uterus.  Delicate  worren, 
with  lax  fibies,  who  remove  from  a  cold  climate  to  a 
w  arm  one,  are  verj  apt  to  be  attacked  «  ith  it,  without 
ihe  pan,  having  pr<  viously  sustained  any  kind  of 
injury. 
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The  disease  shows  itself  by  an  irregular  discharge 
from  the  uterus  and  vagina  of  a  liuid  which,  in  differ- 
ent women,  varies  much  in  colour,  being  either  of  a 
■i  n,  yellow,  or  brown  hue.  Ill  the  beginning, 
st  usually  wliite  and  pellucid,  and  in 
-sot  ih(  complaint  acquires  the  various  cue- 
colorations,  and  different  degrees  of  acrimony,  from 
whence  proceeds  a  slight  degree  of  smarting  in  making 
water.  Besides  the  discharge,  the  patient  is  frequently 
afflicted  with  severe  and  constant  pains  in  the  back  and 
loins,  loss  of  strength,  failure  of  appetite,  dejection  of 
spirits,  paleness  of  the  countenance,  chilliness,  and 
languor.  Where  the  disease  has  been  of  long  con- 
tinuance, and  very  severe,  a  slow  fever,  attended  with 
difficult  respiration,  palpitations,  faintin'gs,  a;id  swell- 
ings of  the  lower  extremities,  olten  ensues. 

A  perfect  removal  of  the  disorder  will  at  all  times  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  procure;  but  it  will  be  much  more 
so  in  cases  of  long  standing,  add  where  the  discharge 
is  accompanied  with  a  hinh  degree  of  acrimony.  In 
these  cases,  many  disorders,  such  as  prolapsus  uteri, 
ulcerations  of  the  organ,  atrophy,  and  dropsy,  are  apt 
to  take  place,  which  in  the  end  prove  fatal. 

Where  the  disease  term ii cites  in  death,  the  internal 
surface  of  the  uterus  appears,  on  dissection,  to  be  pale, 
d.ihby,  and  relaxed  :  and  where  organic  affections  have 
aii.-cn,  much  the  same  appearances  are  to  be  met  with 
as  have  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  monorrhagia. 
LETJCO'RRHOIS.  (from  Asvkoj,  while,  and  pm, 
to  flow")  A  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  urethra  ot 
vatzina. 

LEVA-'TOR.  (From  levo,  to  lift  up.)  A  nnscle, 
the  office  of  which  is  to  lift  up  the  part  to  which  it  is 
attached. 

Levator  angiti.i  oris.  Jlbducens  labiorum,  of 
Spigelius;  Elevator  labiorum  communis,  of  Douglas ; 
Cdninus,  of  Wiuslow;  and  Sua  maxillo  labial,  of  Du 
mas.  A  in  usele  situated  above  the  mouth,  which  draws 
the  comer  of  the  mouth  upwards,  and  makes  that  part 
id'  liie-  cheek  opposite  to  ihe  chin  prominent,  as  in 
smiling.  It  arises  thin  and  fleshy  from  the  hollow  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bum',  between  the  root  of  the 
socket  of  the  first  grinder  and  the  foramen  infra  orbita- 
riiim,  and  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and 
under  lip,  where  it  joins  with  its  antagonist. 

Levator  ani.  Levator  magnus,  seu  internus,  of 
Douglas  ;  Pubo  cocci^'i  avnulairv,  of  Dumas.  A  mus- 
cle of  Ihe  rectum.  It  arises  from  the  os  pubis,  within 
the  pelvis,  as  far  up  as  the  upper  edge  of  the  foramen 
th\  roideum,  and  joining  of  the  os  pubis  with  the  os 
ischium,  from  the  thin  tendinous  membrane  that  covers 
the  obturator  internus  and  coccygasus  muscles,  and  from 
tin;  spinous  process  of  the  ischium.  From  these  origins 
all  round  the  inside  of  the  pelvis,  its  fibres  run  down 
like  rays  from  the  circumference  to  a  centre,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  sphincter  ani,  accelerators  unnaa, 
and  anterior  part  of  the  two  last  bones  of  the  os  coc- 
cygis,  surrounding  the  extremity  of  the  rectum,  neck 
of  the  bladder,  prostrate  gland,  and  part  of  the  vesi- 
cuUe  seminales.  Its  fibres,  joining  with  those  of  its 
fellow,  form  a  funnel  shaped  hole,  that  draws  the  rec- 
tum upwards  after  the  evacuation  of  the  foxes,  and 
assists  in  shutting  it.  The  levatores  ani  also  sustain 
the  contents  of  the  pelvis,  and  assist  in  ejecting  the 
semen,  urine,  and  contents  of  the  rectum,  and  perhaps, 
sing  upon  the  veins,  contribute  greatly  to  the 
erection  of  the  penis. 

Levator  labii  inferioris.  A  muscle  of  the  mouth 
situated  below  the  lips.  Levator  menli,  of  Albinus. 
Ms  inferior.,  of  Wiuslow.  Elevator  labii  infe- 
rioris  proprius,  of  Douglas.  It  arises  from  the  lower 
jaw,  at  the  roots  of  the  alveoli  of  two  incisor  teeth  and 
the  cuspidatus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  under  lip  and 
skin  of  the  chin. 

Levator  labii  siterioris  al/EQTe  nasi.  Elevator 
labii  superioris  proprius,  of  Douglas :  Inetowus  late- 
ralis etpyramidalis.  of  Winslow.  A  muscle  of  the 
mouth  and  tips,  thai*  raises  the  upper  lip  towards  the 
orbit,  and  a  little  outwards;  it  serves  also  to  draw  the 
skin  of  the  nose  upwards  and  polwards,  by  which  the 
nostril  is  dilated.  It  arises  b/  two  distinct  origins;  the 
first  broad  and  fleshy,  from  the  external  part  of  the 
orbitar  process  of  ihe  superior  maxillary  bone,  imme 
diately  above  the foranatf  infra  orbitarium ;  the  second, 
from  Uie  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone, 
where  it  joins  the  os  frontis.  The  first  portion  is  in- 
serted ima  the  uiiper  lip  and  orbicularis  muscle,  the 
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second  into  the  upper  lip  and  outer  part  of  the  ala 
nasi. 

LEVATOR    LABII   SUPERIORIS   PROPRIIT9.      MuSCIlluS 

incisieus.    A  muscle  of  the  upper  lip.    It  an 

the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  is  inserted  Into  the  middle  of 

the  lip. 

t  Levator  oculi.    See  Rectus  superior  ocli. 

Levator  palati.  A  muscle  situated  between  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  os  hyoides  laterally.  levator 
palati  mollis,  of  Albinus;  Petrosalpinao-staplaliiius, 
vel  salpingo-staphilinus  internets,  of  Winslow;  Sal- 
pingo-staphilinus, of  Valsalva ;  Ptcrigo-staphilintts  ex- 
ternals vidgo,o(  Douglas;  Sphcno-sta'philinits, of  Cow- 
per.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  extremity 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  w  here  it 
is  perforated  by  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  also  from  the 
membraneous  part  of  the  same  tube,  and  it  inserted  into 
the  whole  length  of  the  velum  pendulum  palati,  as  far 
as  the  root  of  the  uvula,  and  unites  with  its  fellow. 
Its  use  is  to  draw  the  velum  pendulum  palati  upwards 
and  backwards,  so  as  to  shut  the  passage  from  the 
fauces  into  the  mouth  and  nose. 

Levator  palati  mollis.    See  Levator  palati. 

Levator  palpebrje  superioris.  Jiperiens  pal- 
pebrarum rectus  ;  Apertor  oculi.  A  proper  muscle  of 
the  upper  eyelid,  that  opens  the  eyes,  by  drawing  the 
eyelid  upwards.  It  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
foramen  opticum  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  above  the 
rectus  superior  oculi,  near  the  trochlears,  and  m  in- 
serted by  a  broad  thin  tendon  into  the  cartilage  that 
supports  the  upper  eyelid. 

Levator  parvus.     See  Transvcrus  pcrinei. 

Levator  scapula:.  A  muscle  situated  on  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  neck,  that  pulls  the  scapula  upwards 
and  a  little  forwards.  This  name,  which  was  first 
given  to  it  by  Riolanus,  has  been  adopted  by  Albinus. 
Douglas  calls  it  elevator  seu  imshiIks  palirntia: ;  and 
Winslow,  angvlariS)  vulgo  levator  proprtus.  It  is  a 
long  muscle,  nearly  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  is  situ- 
ated obliquely  under  the  anterior  edge  of  the  trapezius. 
It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  trans 

the  four  and  sometimes  live  superior  vertebrae 
colli,  by  so  many  distinct  slips,  which  soon  unite  to 
form  a  muscle  that  runs  obliquely  downwards  and 
outwards,  and  is  inserted  by  a  flat  tendon  into  the 
upper  angle  of  the  scapula.  Its  use  is  to  raise  the 
scapula  upwards  and  a  little  forwards. 

LEVIGATION.  (Laoigatio ;  from  lavigo,  to  make 
smooth.)  The  reduction  of 'a  hard  substance,  by  tri- 
ture,  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

LEVI  STICUM.  (From  leva,  to  assuage :  so  called 
from  the  relief  it  gives  in  painful  flatulencies.)  See 
Ligusticum  levisticum. 

LEVRET,  Andrew,  a  French  surgeon  and  accou- 
cheur, was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sur- 
gery, at  Paris,  in  1742.  He  obtained  considerable  re- 
putation by  the  improvements  which  he  made  in  some 
of  the  instruments  used  in  difficult  cases,  and  by  the 
great  number  of  pupils  whom  he  instructed.  He  was 
employed  and  honoured  with  official  appointments  by 
all  the  female  branches  of  the  royal  family.  He  pub- 
lished several  works,  which  went  through  various 
editions  and  translations,  mostly  on  obstetrical  sub- 
jects ;  but  there  is  one  on  the  Radical  Cure  of  Polypi 
in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

LEXITHA'RMACA.  (From  Mr<»,  to  terminate, 
and  (papuaxov,  poison.)  Medicines  which  resist  or 
destroy  the  power  of  poison. 

LEXIPY  RETA.  (From  >vyu>,  to  make  cease,  and 
macros,  a  fever.)     Febrifuge  medicines. 

Liba'dium.  (From  Ai6u|w,  to  make  moist:  so  called 
because  it  grows  in  watery  places.)  The  less  cen- 
taury.   See  Chironia  centaurium. 

LIBANO'TIS.  (From  Xigavoc,  frankincense:  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  in  smell  to  frankincense.) 
Rosemary. 

Ll'BANUS  (From  Ubanon,  a  mountain  in  Syria, 
where  it  grows.;  1.  The  Pinus  cedrus,  or  cedar  of 
Lebanon. 

2.  The  frankincense  tree,  or  Pinus  abies. 

LIBER.  Bark.  Immediately  under  the  cuticle  of 
plants  and  trees  is  a  MKcuJent  cellular  substance,  for 
the  most  part  of  a  !»reen  colour,  at  least  of  the  leaves 
and  branches,  called  by  I)u  Hamel  enveloppi  teUulaire, 
and  by  Mirbel  tissue  herbaci.  Under  this  is  the  bar!;, 
consisting  of  but  one  layer  in  plants  or  branches  only 
one  year  old.  In  the  older  branches  and  trunks  of 
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trees,  It  consists  of  as  many  layers  as  they  are  year* 
old,  the  innermost  being  called  the  liber;  and  it  is  this 
layer  only  thattheessenii.il  v  it :il  (unctions are  carried 
on  for  the  time  being,  alter  which  it  w  pushed  out- 
wards with  the  cellular  integument,  and  become*,  like 
that,  a  lifeless  crust.— £ 

Li'bos.  (From  Aa6o>,  to  distil.)  A  rheum  or  de- 
fluxion  from  the  eyes,  or  nose. 

LIBU'RNUM.  (From  7./*!tr7it'a,the  country  where 
it  flourished.)  The  mealy-tree.  See  Viburnum  lan- 
tami. 

LICETO,  Fortunio,  was  son  of  a  Genoese  physi- 
cian, and  born  in  1577.  After  prosecuting  with  dili- 
gence the  requisite  studies,  he  settled  at  Pisa  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  and  soon  obtained  the  professorship  of 
philosophy  there;  and  in  lb09  he  received  a  similar 
appointment  atPadua.  Thence,  after  twenty-seven 
years,  he  removed  to  Bologna,  being  disappointed  of 
the  medical  chair;  but  on  a  vacancy  occurring  In  1645, 
he  was  induced,  by  the  pressing  invitations  made  to 
him,  to  accept  the  office,  m  which  he  continued  till  his 
death  in  1657.  He  was  a  very  copious  writer,  having 
published  above  fifty  treatises  on  different  subjects,  ami 
displayed  much  erudition;  but  no  great  acuteness  or 
originality.  His  treatise,  "De  Monstrorum  Causis, 
Natfflra,  et  Djflerciuiis,"  is  best  known,  and  shows  him 
to  have  been  very  credulous;  which  appears  farther 
from  his  belief,  that  the  ancients  had  a  method  of 
making  lamps,  which  should  burn  for  ever  without  a 
fresh  supply  of  fuel,  and  that  such  had  been  found  in 
sepulchres. 

LI'CHANUS.  (From  >«-{»),  to  lick :  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  commonly  used  in  licking  up  any  thing.) 
The  forefinger. 

LICHEN.  (Arixiyv,  or  Aixw  a  tetter,  or  ring- 
worm.)    Tetter,  or  ringworm. 

1.  The  name  of  a  disease,  defined,  by  Dr.  Willan, 
an  extensive  eruption  of  papulte  affecting  adults,  con- 
nected with  internal  disorder,  usually  terminating  in 
scurf,  recurrent,  not  contagious.  The  varieties  of 
lichen  he  considers  under  the  denominations  of  Lichen 
simplex,  Lichen  agrius,  Lichen  pilaris,  Lichen  liviitun, 
and  Lichen  truj' 

The  Lichen  simplex  usually  commences  with  head- 
ache, flushing  of  the  face,  loss  of  appetite,  general 
languor,  and  increased  quickness  of  the  pulse.  Distinct 
red  papula  arise  first  about  the  cheeks  and  chin,  or  on 
'Me  arms ;  and,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  the 
same  appearance  takes  place  on  the  neck,  body,  and 
lower  extremities,  accompanied  with  an  unpleasant 
sensation  of  tingling,  which  is  somewhat  aggravated 
during  the  night.  In  about  a  week,  the  .colour  of  the 
eruption  fades,  and  the  cuticle  begins  to  separate;  the 
whole  surface  is  at  length  covered  with  scurvy  exfolia- 
tions, which  are  particularly  large,  and  continue  longest 
in  the  flexures  of  the  joints.  The  duration  of  the  com- 
plaint is  seldom  in  any  two  cases  alike;  ten,  fourteen, 
sevi  mi  en,  or  sometimes  twenty  days  interven'  ' 
the  eruption  and  the  renovation  of  the  cuticle.  The 
febrile  stale,  or  rather  the  state  of  irritation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  disorder,  is  seldom  considerable  enough 
to  confine  tile  patient  to  the  house.  After  remaining 
five  or  six  days,  it  is  generally  relieved  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption.  This,  as  well  as  some  other 
species  of  the  lichen,  occurs  about  the  beginning  of 
summer,  or  in  autumn,  more  especially  affecting  per- 
sons of  a  weak  and  irritable  habit;  hence  women  are 
more  liable  to  it  than  men.  Lichen  simplex  is  also  a 
frequent  sequel  of  acute  diseases,  particularly  fever 
and  catarrhal  inflammation,  of  which  it  seems  to  pro- 
duce a  crisis.  In  these  cases  the  eruption  has  been 
termed,  by  medical  writers,  scabies  critica.  Many 
instances  of  it  ,'are  collected  under  that  title  by  Sau- 
vages,  JN'osol.  Method.     Class  x.     Order  5.     lmpeti- 

The  Lichen  agrius  is  preceded  by  nausea,  pain  in 
the  stomach,  headache,  loss  of  strength,  and  deep- 
seated  pains  in  the  limbs,  with  fits  of  coldness  and 
shivering;  which  symptoms  continue  several  days, and] 
are  sometimes  relieved  by  the  papulous  eruption.  The 
papulsE  are  distributed  in  clusters,  or  often  in  largo 
patches,  chiefly  on  the  arms,  the  upper  part  of  tho 
breast,  the  neck,  tare,  back  and  side*  of  the  abdomen  ; 
they  are  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and  ha 
some  degree  of  inflammation,  diffused  round  them  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  attended  with  itching,  heat, 
and  a  painful  tingling.    Dr.  Willan  hat  observed,  in 
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«ne  or  two  cases  where  it  was  produced  from  impru- 1 
dent  exposure  to  cold,  that  an  acute  disease  ensued, 
with  great  quickness  of  tllb  pulse,  heat,  thirst,  pains 
of  the  bowels,  frequent  vomiting,  headache,  and  deli- 
rium. After  these  symptoms  had  continued  ten  days, 
or  somewhat  longer,  the  patient  recovered^  though  the 
eruption  did  not  return.    The  diffu  nnect- 

ing  the  papula;,  and  the  tendency  to  become  pustular, 
distinguish  the  lichen  agrius  from  the  lichen  simplex, 
and  the  other  varieties  of  this  complaint,  in  which  the 
inflammation  does  not  extend  beyond  the  basis  of  the 
papula;,  and  terminates  in  scurf,  or  scales. 

Lichen  pilaris.  Thi3  is  merely  a  modification  of 
the  hist  species  of  lichen,  and,  like  it,  often  alternates 
with  complaints  of  the  head,  or  stomach,  in  irritable 
habits.  The  peculiarity  of  the  eruption  is,  that  the 
small  tubercles  or  asperities  appear  only  at  the  roots 
of  the  hairs  of  the  skin,  being  piobably  occasioned  by 
an  enlargement  of  their  bulbs,  or  an  unusual  fulness 
of  the  blood-vessels  distributed  to  them.  This  atlec- 
tion  is  distinguishable  from  the  cutis  anserina,  by  its 
permanency,  by  its  red  papula',  and  by  the  troublesome 
itching  or  tingling  which  attends  it.  If  a  part  thus 
affected  be  violently  rubbed,  some  of  the  papula;  en- 
large to  the  size  of  wheals,  but  the  tumour  soon  sub- 
sides again.  The  eruption  continues  more  or  less 
vivid  for  about  ten  days,  and  terminates,  as  usual,  in 
small  exfoliations  of  the  cuticle,  one  of  which  sur- 
rounds the  base  of  each  hair.  This  complaint,  as 
likewise  the  lichen  agrius,  frequently  occurs  in  persons 
accustomed  to  drink  largely  of  spirituous  liquors  un- 
diluted. 

Lichen  lividus.  The  papulae  characterizing  this 
eruption  are  of  a  dark  red,  or  livid  hue,  and  somewhat 
more  permanent  than  in  the  foregoing  species  of  lichen. 
They  appear  chiefly  on  the  arms  and  legs,  but  some- 
times extend  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  They  are 
finally  succeeded,  though  at  very  uncertain  periods,  by 
slight  exfoliations  of  the  cuticle,  after  which  a  fresh 
eruption  is  not  preceded  or  attended  by  any  febrile 
symptoms.  It  principally  afTects  persons  of  a  weak 
constitution,  who  live  on  a  poor  diet,  and  are  engaged 
in  laborious  occupations.  Young  persons,  and  often 
children  living  in  confined  situations,  or  using  little 
exercise,  are  also  subject  to  the  lichen  lividus  ;  and  in 
them,  the  papula;  are  generally  intermixed  with  pete- 
chia-, or  larger  purple  spots,  resembling  vihices.  This 
circumstance  points  out  the  affinity  of  the  lichen  lividus 
with  the  purpura,  or  land  scurvy,  and  the  connexion 
is  further  proved  by  the  exciting  causes,  which  are  the 
same  in  both  complaints.  The  same  method  of  treat- 
ment is  likewise  successful  in  both  cases'.  They 
are  presently  cured  by  nourishing  food,  moderate 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  along  with  the  use  of  Peru- 
vian bark  and  vitriolic  acid,  or  the  tincture  of  muri- 
ated  steel. 

Lichen  tropicus.  By  this  term  is  expressed  the 
prickly  heat,  a  papulous  eruption,  almost  universally 
affecting  Europeans  settled  in  tropical  climates.  The 
prickly  heat  appears  without  any  preceding  disorder 
of  the  constitution.  It  consists  of  numerous  papulae, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head,  and  elevated  so 
as  to  produce  a  considerable  roughness  on  the  skin. 
The  papule  are  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and  often  ex- 
hibit an  irregular  form,  two  or  three  of  them  being 
in  many  places  united  together;  but  no  redness  or  in- 
flammation extends  to  the  skin  in  the  interstices  of  the 
papuhe. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  (applied  by  the 
Romans  to  a  plant  which  was  supposed  by  them  to 
cure  the  lichen,  or  tetter,)  in  the  Linnaan  system. 
Class,  Cryptogamia  ;  Order,  Mgm.  There  are  several 
species,  some  of  which  are  used  in  medicine. 

Lichen  aphthosus.  Muse  us  camatilis.  This  plant 
is  said  to  have  a  decided  good  effect  in  some  com- 
plaints of  the  intestines,  but  is  not  used  in  the  practice 
of  this  country. 

Lichen  caninus.  The  systematic  name  of  the  ash- 
coloured  ground  liverwort.  Lichen  cincreus  tcrrestris; 
Muscvs  caninus.  This  cryptogamous  plant  has  a 
weak,  faint  smell,  and  a  sharpish  taste.  It  was  for  a 
long  time  highly  extolled  as  a  medicine  of  singular  vir- 
tue, in  preventing  and  curing  that  dreadful  disorder 
which  is  produced  by  the  bite  of  rabid  animals,  but  it  is 
now  deservedly  forgotten. 

Lichen  cinereustkrrestris.  Sec  Lichen  caninus. 

Lichen  cocciriRis.    See  Lichen pyzidalut. 
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LicrtEN  islandiccs.  The  medicinal  qualities  of  this 
plant  have  lately  been  so  well  established  at  Vienna, 
that  it  is  now  admitted  into  the  materia  medica  of  the 
London  pharmacopoeia.  It  is  extremely  mucilaginous, 
and  to  the  taste  bitter,  and  somewhat  astringent.  Its 
bitterness,  as  well  as  the  purgative  quality  which  it 
manifests  in  its  recent  state,  are  "in  a  great  measure  dis- 
sipated on  drying,  or  may  be  extracted  bj  a  slight 
infusion  in  water;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  I© 
convert  it  into  a  tolerably  crateful  and  nutritive  food. 
An  ounce  ol  this  lichen,  boiled  a  quarter  of  aa  hour  in 
a  pint  of  water,  yielded  seven  ounces  of  a  mucilage  as 
thick  as  that  procured  by  the  solution  of  one  part  of 
gum-arabic  in  three  of  water. 

The  medical  virtues  of  this  lichen  were  probably 
fust  learned  from  the  Icelanders,  who  employ  it  in  its 
fresh  slate  as  a  laxative;  but  when  deprived  of  this 
quality,  and  properly  prepared,  we  are  told  that  it  is 
an  efficacious  remedy  in  consumptions,  coughs,  dysen- 
teric.-, and  diarrhoeas.  Scopoli  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  who,  of  late  years,  called  the  attention  of  phy- 
sicians to  this  remedy  in  consumptive  disorders :  and 
further  instances  of  its  success  are  related  by  Herz, 
Cramer,  Tromsdorff,  Ebeling,  Paulisky,  Stoll,  and 
others,  who  bear  testimony  to  its  efficacy  in  most  of 
the  other  complaints  above  mentioned.  Dr.  Ilerz  says, 
that  since  he  first  used  the  lichen  in  dysentery,  he  found 
it  so  successful,  that  he  never  had  occasion  to  employ 
any  other  remedy ;  it  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
cathartics  and  emetics  were  always  repeatedly  ad- 
ministered before  he  had  recourse  to  the  lichen,  to 
which  he  also  occasionally  added  opium.  Dr.  Crichton 
informs  us,  that  during  seven  mouths'  residence  at 
Vienna,  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
lichen  islandicus  tried  in  phthisis  pulmonalis  at  the 
general  hospitals,  and  confesses,  "that  it  by  no  means 
answered  the  expectation  he  had  formed  of  it."  He 
adds,  however,  "  from  what  1  have  seen,  I  am  fully 
convinced  in  my  own  mind,  that  there  are  only  two 
species  of  this  disease  where  this  sort  of  lichen  pro- 
mises a  cure.  The  two  species  I  hint  at  are  the 
phthisis  hcemoptoica,  and  the  phthisis  pituilosa,  or 
mucosa,  in  several  cases  of  these,  I  have  seen  the 
patients  so  far  get  the  better  of  their  complaints  as  to 
be  dismissed  the  hospital  cured,  but  whether  they  re- 
mained long  so  or  not,  1  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say." 
That  this  lichen  strengthens  the  digestive  powers,  and 
proves  extremely  nutritious,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but 
the  great  medicinal  efficacy  attributed  to  it  at  Vienna, 
will  not  readily  be  credited  at  London.  It  is  commonly 
given  in  the  form  of  a  decoction  :  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  the  lichen  being  boiled  in  a  quart  of  milk.  Of  this, 
a  teacupful  is  directed  to  be  drank  frequently  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  If  milk  disagree  with  the  stomach, 
a  simple  decoction  of  the  lichen  in  water  is  to  be  used. 
('are  ought  to  be  taken  that  it  be  boiled  over  a  slow 
tire,  and  not  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lichen  fi.icatus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
muscus  arboreus.  This  plant,  weare  informed  by  the 
great  botanist  Linnaeus,  is  applied  by  the  Laplanders 
to  parts  which  are  excoriated  by  a  long  journey.  It  is 
slightly  astringent,  and  is  applied  with  that  intention  to 

bleeding  vessels. 

Lichen  pclmonarius.  Thesystematicnameof  the 
officinal  muscus  pulmonarhis  quercinus.  Pulmonaria 
arborea.  This  suhastiingent  and  rather  acid  plant 
was  once  in  high  estimation  in  the  cure  of  diseases  of 
the  luiuis,  especially  coughs,  asthmas,  and  catarrhs. 
Its  virtues  are  similar,  and  in  no  way  inferior,  to  those 
of  the  lichen  islandicus. 

Lichen  pyxidatus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
cup-moss.  Muscvs  pyxidatus ;  Musculus  pyxoides 
terrestris  ;  Lichen  pyxidatus  major.  These  very  com- 
mon little  plants,  Lichen  cocciferus,  and  pyxidatus,  of 
Linnaus,  for  both  are  used  indifferently,  are  employed 
by  the  common  people  in  this  country  in  the  cure  of 
hooping-cough,  in  the  form  of  decoction. 

Lichen  rocceli.a.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
roccella  of  the  shops.  Roetclla.  It  has  been  employed 
medicinally  with  success  in  allaying  the  cough  attend- 
ant on  phthisis,  and  in  hysterical  coughs.  The  princi- 
pal use  is  as  a  blue  dye.  It  is  imported  to  us  as  it  is 
gathered  ;  those  who  prepare  it  for  the  use  of  the  dyer, 
jr,  hid  it  between  stones,  so  as  thoroughly  to  bruise,  bu' 
not  to  reduce  it  into  powder,  and  then  moisten  it  occa- 
sionally with  a  strong  spirit  of  urine,  or  urine  itself 
mixed  with  quicklime:  In  a  few  days  it  acquire*  a 
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purplish-red,  and  at  length  a  blue  colour;  in  the  first 
state  it  is  called  archil,  in  the  latter  lacmns  or  litmus. 

Litmus  is  used  in  chemistry  as  a  test,  eithe 
paper  with  it.  or  by  infusing 
commonly,  bat  with  great  impropriety,  e  ailed  I 
of  turibjutc.    The  persons  by  whom  this  article  was 
prepared  formerly,  gave  it  the  name  of  turnsol 
tending  that  it  was  extracted  from  thetui  nsole  keliotro- 
pium  tricoccum,  in  order  true  source  a 

'.  The  tincture  should  noi  be  too  strong,  other' 
wi.se  it  will  have  a  violet  tinge,  which,  however,  may 
be  removed  by  dilution.  The  light  of  the  sim  turns  it 
red  even  in  I  I  [|  may  be  made  with  spirit 

instead  of  water.    This  if  ■  stained  with 

it,  i^  presently  turned  red  bj  acids;  and  if  it  be  first 
reddened  by  a  small  quantii  or  some  weak 

acid,  its  blue  colour  will  be  restored  by  an  alkali. 

Lichen  baxatilis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
muscus  crami  humani.  Usnea.  This  moss,  when 
growing  on  the  human  skull,  was  formerly  in  high  es- 
timation, but  is  now  deserved!)  forgotten. 

LI'EN.  (From  Auos,  soft,  or  smooth.)  The  spleen. 
See  Spleen. 

Lien  sinarum.  The  Faba  agyplia.  See  Nymphata 
lulu 

LIF..VJF.  RIA.  (From  Acinf,  smooth,  and  cvrepov, 
the  inn 

LIEUTA1  D,  Joseph,  was  born  ai  Aix,inProi 
in  1703.    A  taste  for  botany  induced  him  to  travel  into 
the  countries  winch  Tournefort  had  visited:  and  he 
brought  hack  many  plants  unnoticed  by  that  distin 
onis!)  lis  gained  him  great  applause,  and 

jte  obtained  the  reversion  of  the  chairs  of  Botat 
Anatomy,  which  his  maternal  ui 

He   was  also  appoi  0  to  the  hospital   ;u 

Ai.v,  which  led  him  to  turn  his  attention  chief!)   to 

anatomy.    lli>  audience  a became numen 

in  1"  :  I  a  syllabus,  entitled 

ton i iq ues,"  w  Inch  was  many  nine,  reprinted,  with  im- 
provements.   He  communicated  also  several  papers 
on  men  bid  anatomy,  and  an  physiology,  to  the  Academj 
of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  <  01  responding 
member.    In  11 19  he  weni  to  Vi  . 
obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of  physic  inn  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary  ;  which  act  of  friendship  is  ascribed  to 
a  liberal  private  communication  of  some  errors  com- 
mitted by  Senac.  He  there  continued  bit 
•with  great  zeal,  and  was  soon  elected  a 
mist  to  the  Royal  Academy,  which  he  present*  d  with 
many  valuable  memoirs     lie  also  printed  a  volume, 
."  Eleraenta  Physiologies,"  composed  lor  his  class  at 
Aix.    In  1755  he  was  nominated  physician  to  thi 
family,  and  id  years  alter,  first  physician  to  Louis  XVI. 
In  1759  his  "Precis  de  la  Pratique,"  ap- 

peared, which  went  through  several  editions;  and 
seven  years  alter,  his  "  Precis  de  hi  Mature  .Medic  ale" 
But  his  most  important  work,  w  hie  h  still  ranks  high  in 
the  estimation  of  physicians,  is  entitled,  "  His  tori  a 
Anatoinico-Medica,"  in  2  vols,  quarto,  1767,  contain- 
ing numerous  dissections  oi  morbid  bodies.    His  death 

Occurred  in  17-0. 

LIKYU1TE.  Ytnite.  A  blackish  green-coloured 
mineral,  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  oxide  of 
iron,  and  o.vide  of  manganese,  found  in  primitive-  lime- 
stone, along  with  epidote,  quartz,  &c.  in  the  isle  of  Elba. 

LIFE.    A  peculiar  condition,  or  mode  of  exi 
of  living  beings.    Surrounding  matter  is  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  living i  dead.     The-  latter  is  sub- 
ject to  physical  laws,  which  the  former  also  obeys  in 
a  great  degree.    Living  matter  exhibits  also  physical 
pro  lerties,  vvhich  are  found  equally  in  dead  matter. 
Bu- living  bodies  are  endowed  likewise  with  a  set  of 
properties  altogether  different  from  these,  and  contrast- 
ing with  them  in  a  very  remarkable  way:  these  are 
called  vital  properties,  actions,  powers,  faculties,  en- 
forces.    These   animate   living  matter   so   long   as   ii 
continues  alive,  and  are  the  source:  of  the  various  phe- 
nomena which  constitute  the  functions  of  the  living 
animal  body,  and  which  distinguish  its  history  from 
that  of  dead"  matter.    The  study  of  life  is  the  obj 
the  science  of  physiology,  which  includes  an  inquiry 
into  the  properties  that  characterize  living  matter,  and 
an  investigation  of  the  functions  which  the  \ 
organs,  by  virtue  of  these  properties,  are  enab 
execute.  "The  vital  principle  diffused  throughou 
organs  induces  a  mode  of  union  in  the  elements,  widely 
differing  from  that  which  arises  from  'he. common  laws 


of  chemical  affinity.     By  the  aid  of  this  principle,  n.t- 
lure  produces  the  animal- fluids,  as  hlooel,  bile,  Be 
and  the  rest,  which  can  never  be  produced  by  the  art 
of  chemistry.    But  if,  in  consequence  of  death,  the 
laws  of  vital  attraction,  or  affinity,  cease  to  operate, 
then  tin  elements,  recovering  their  physical  properties, 
bi  come  again  obedient  to  the  common  laws  of  chemi 
cal  affinity,  and  enter  into   new  combinations,  from 
which  new  principles,  in  the  process  of  putrefaction, 
are  produced.    Thus  the  hydrogen,  combining  itsell 
with  the' a/.ole,  forms  volatile  alkali;  and   the  ca 
retted  hydrogen,  w  ith  the  azote,  putrid  air,  Into  which 
I'll-  whole:  body   is  converted.     It  also  appears  from 
hi  nee,  win   organized  bodies  alone,  namely,  animal 
and  vegetable,  are  subject  to  putridity  ;  to  winch  inor 
it  mineral  substances  are  in  no  degree  liable,  the 
latter  not  being  compounded  according  to  the  laws  of 
vital  affinity,  but  only  according  to  those  of  chemical 

For  the  latiscctice,  or  resolution   of  |> 

or  sulphuret  of  iron,  in  atmospheric  air.  is  nol  putre 
faction,  but  only  the  oxygen,  furnished  bj  the  air,  com- 
bining with  the'siilphur,  and  forming  iron  and  sulphate 
of  iron. 

The  life  of  an  animal  body  appears  to  be  three- 
fold. 

1.  Its  chemical  life,  which  consists  in  that  attraction 
of  the  elements,  by  w  Inch  the  vital  principle,  diffused 
through  the  solids  and  fluids,  defends  all  the  parts  of 

|j    from  ptitiefaclioii.      I n  I his  sense-  it  ma \    be 
hat  every  atom  of  our  body  lives  eki  mically,  and 
that  life  is  destroyed  by  putrefaction  alone. 

•J.  Its  physical  life,  which  consists  in  the  irritability 

of  the  parls.     This  physical  property  remains  for  some 

time  alter  death.  Thus  the  heartor  intestines  removed 

:i    body,  while  still  warm,  contract  themselves 

Oil  the  application  Of  a  Stimulus.      In  like  manner  the 

serpent* I,  beingcul  into  pieces,  each  pari  moves 

and  pal]  long  time  afterward.    Hence  these 

parts  niaj  be  said  to  live  physically,  as  long  as  they  are 
w  aim  anil  soli. 

3.  Its  physiplbgicul  life,  consists  in  the  action  of 

inorganic  parts  propei  to  each,  as  the-  actional  the 

hearl  and  vessels;  so  that  these  actions  ceasing, the1 

said  tone  physiologically  dead.    The  phj 

es  first,  next  the  physical,  and  finally  the 
chemical  pel  i  It 

LIGAMENT.    (Ligamentum,;  from  ligo,  to  bind.) 
An  elastic  and  strong  membrane  connecting  the  extre- 
mities of  the  inov  i  able  bones.     Ligaments  are  <li\  Ided 
ipsulaf,  which  surround  joints  like-  a  bag,  and 
connecting  ligaments.    The  capsular  llgaj 

meats  is  to  connect  the  extremities  of  the  moveable 
bones,  and  pre^  enl  the  efflux  of  synovia  ;  the  external 
and  internal  connecting  ligaments  strengthen  the  union 
of  the  extremities  of  the  moveable  hones. 

Ligamentum  annulare.  The  angular  ligament. 
A  strong  ligament  on  each  ankle  and  each  wrist. 

LIGAMENTUM  artkriosum.  The  clue  t u s  arteriosus 
of  the  fetus    becomes  a  ligament  after  birth,  which  is 

so  called. 

Ligamentum  <  ii.iarf..  Behind  the  uvea  of  the 
human  eye,  there  arise:  mil  of  the  choroid  membrane, 
from  the  ciliary  circle,  w  bite  complicated  striae.  r<,\  er 
eel  with  a  black  matter.  The  fluctuating  extremities 
of  these:  stria-  are  spread  abroad  even  to  the  crys- 
talline lens,  upon  which  they  lie,  but  are  not  allive  n'. 
Taken  together,  they  are-  called  ligamentum  ciliare. 

Ligamkntum  denticulatum.  A  small  ligament 
supporting  the  spinal  marrow. 

Ligambnti  m  pallopii.    The  round  ligament  of  the 

uterus  has  been  so  called.  See  also  Ligamentum  pou- 
parti. 

Ligamentum  interosseum.  The  ligament  uniting 
the  radius  and  ulna,  and  also  that  between  the  tibia 
anil  fibula. 

Ligamentum  latum.  The  broad  Ligament  of  the 
liver,  and  that  of  the  uterus.     See  Liver  and  Uterus. 

Ligamentum  M-ritt.  A  strong  ligament  of  the 
neck,  which  proceeds  from  one  spinous  process  to  an 
other. 

Ligamentum  ovarii.  The  thick,  round  portion  of 
the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus,  by  which  the  ova* 
riuin  is  connected  with  the  ul 

Lioamentum  poupartt.  Fallopian  ligament  Poo 
part's  ligament.     A  ligament  extending  from  the  ante 
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LtOAMEKTTJM  rotpndum.  The  round  ligament  of 
the  uterus.     See  Uterus. 

LIGATURF.  (Ligatura;  from  ligo,  to  bind.)  A 
thiead,  or  silk,  of  various  thickaees,  covered  with 
White  wax,  for  the  purpose  of  tj  ing  arteries",  or  veins, 

or  other  pa  its.     Ligatures  si Id  he   touad- and  very 

firm,  so  as  to  allow  their  being  tied  with  some  force, 
without  risk  of  breaking. 

The  immediate  effect  of  a  tight  ligature  on  an  artery 
is  to  cut  through  its  middle  and  internal  coats,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  (ends  very  much  to  promote  the  adhe 
sioii  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vessel  to  each  other. 
Hence  the  form  and  mode  of  applying  a  ligatui 
artery  should  be  such  as  are  nio  dividing 

the  above  coats  of  the  vessel  in  the  most  favourable 
manner.  A  broad  flat  ligature  does  not  pro 
answer  thejf»UTRDse  in  the  besi  manner;  because  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  lie  it  smoothly  round  the  artery, 
which  is  very  likely  to  be  thrown  into  Colds,  or  to  be 
puckered  by  it,  and  consequently  to  have  an  irregular 
bruised  wound  made  in  its  middle  and  internal  coats. 
A  ligature  of  an  irregular  form  is  likely  to  cut  through 
these  coats  more  completely  at  some  parts  than  at 
others;  and  it"  it  does  not  perfectly  divide  them  no  ad- 
hesion can  take  place,  and  secondary  hemorrhage  will 
follow.  A  tear  of  tying  tlie  ligature  too  tight  may 
often  lead  to  the  same  consequeni 

LIGHT.  I. ur.  The  nature  of  light  has  occupied  much 
of  the  attention  of  philosophers,  and  numerous  opinions 
have  been  entertained  concerning  it  it  has  been  some- 
times considered  as  a  distinct  substance,  at  other  times 
as  :.  quality;  sometimes  as  a  cause,  frequently  as  an 
effect;  by  some  it  has  been  consid  mpound, 

by  others  as  a  simple  substance.  Philosophers  of  the 
present  day  are  mostly  agreed  as  to  the  independent 
existence  of  light,  or  the  cause  by  which  \ 

Nature  of  light.— Lighl  is  that  which  proceeds  from 
any  body  producing  the  sensation  of  vision,  or  percep- 
tion of  other  bodies,  by  depicting  an  image  of  external 
objects  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.     Hence  it  anil 
to  animals  the  presence  of  the  bodies  which  surround 
them,  and  enables  them  to  distinguish  these  bod 
transparent,  opaque,  and  coloured.     Tl: 
are  so  essentially  conni  eted  wiih  the  presence  of  light, 
thai  bodies  lose  them  in  the  dark,  and   become  uudis- 
tinguishable. 

Light  is  regarded  by  philosophers  as  a  substance  con- 
sisting'of  a  vast  number  of  exceedingly  small  parti- 
cles, which  are  actually  projected  from  luminous  bo- 
dies, and  which  probably  never  return  again  to  the 
body  from  which  they  were  emitted. 

It  is  universally  expanded  through  space.  It  exerts 
peculiar  actions,  and  is  obedient  to  the  laws  of  attrac- 
tion, and  other  properties  of  matter. 

Explanation  of  certain  term*  of  light. — In  order 
to  facilitate  the  doctrine  of  light,  we  shah  shortly  ex- 
plain a  U:w  terms  made  use  of  by  philosophers  when 
treating  of  it ;  namely, 

A  ray  of  light,  is  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of 
light  as  ;i  comes  from  a  luminous  bodj . 

A  medium  is  a  body  which  affords  a  passage  for  the 
rays  of  light. 

A  beam  of  light  is  a  body  of  parallel  rays. 
A  pencil  of  rays  is  a  body  of  di'vei  ging  or  converging 
rays. 

Converging  rays  are  rajs  which  tend  to  a  common 
point. 

Diverging  rays  are  those  which  come  from  a  point, 
and  continually  separate  as  they  proceed. 

The  rays  of  light  are  parallel,  when  the  lines  which 
they  describe  are  so. 

The  radiant  point  is  the  point  from  which  diverging 
rays  proceed. 

The  focus  is  the  point  to  which  the  converging  rays 
are  directed. 

Sources  of  light. — Light  is  emitted  from  the  sun 
the  fixed  stars,  and  other  luminous  bodies.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  during  electrization,  combus- 
tion, and  in  variou    ol  ies. 

Why  the  sun  and  stars  are  i  n 
Is  a  question  which  prol  r  ever  battle  hu- 

man understand  inc. 

The  light  emitted  during  combustion  exists  previ- 
ously, either  combined  with  the  combustible  body,  or 
with  the  substance  which  supports  the  combustion. 
•■  -■■•  oKo-oteH   during  chemical   action,   formed 
—  each  other. 
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diemical  properties  of  light— -The  chemical  effects 
of  light  have  much  engaged  the  attention  of  philoso- 
phers. It-;  influence  Upon  animal,  vegetable,  and  other 
substances,  is  as  follows: 

1    ' '"  ■  ?ery  body  knows  that  most  of 

vibe  sun  in  his  course;  that 
they  attend  bird  lo  bis  evening  retreat,  and  meet  his 
rising  lustre  in  the  morning  with  the  same  unerring 
law.  Il  is  also  well  known  that  the  change  ol  position 
in  the  leaves  of  plants,  al  different  periods  of  the  day, 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  agency  of  light,  and  that  plants 
winch  grow  in  windows,  in  the  inside  of  houses,  are, 
as  it  were,  solicitous  to  turn  their  leaves  towards  the 
light  Natural  philosophers  have  long  been  au  are  of 
the  influence  of  light  on  vegetation.  It  was  first  ob 
served  that  plants  growing  in  the  shade,  or  darkness, 
and  without  colour.  The  term  etiolation 
has  been  given  to  this  phenomenon,  and  the  plants,  in 
which  it  takes  place,  are  said  to  be  etiolated,  or 
blanched.  Gardeners  avail  themselves  of  the  know- 
ledge of  ibis  fact,  to  furnish^our  tables  with  white  and 
tender  vegetables.  When  the  plants  have  attained  a 
certain  heigflt,  they  compress  the  leaves,  by  tying  them 
together,  and  by  these  means  (or  by  laying  earth  over 
them,)  deprive  them  of  the  contact  of  light:  and  thus 
it  is  that  our  white  celery,  lettuce,  cabbages,  endive, 
&c.  arc  obtained.  Tor  the  same  reason,  wood  is  white 
under  the  green  bark  ;  and  roots  are  less  coloured  than 
plants;  some  of  them  alter  their  taste,  &c.  ;  they  even 
acquire  a  deleterious  quality  when  suffered  to  grow 
o  light.  Potatoes  are  of  this  kind.  Herbs 
that  grow  beneath  stones,  or  in  places  utterly  dark,  are 
ft,  aqueous,  and  of  a  mild  and  insipid  taste. 
The  more  plants  are  exposed  to  the  light,  the  more 
colour  they  acquire.  Though  plants  are  capable  of 
being  nourished  exceedingly  well  in  the  dark,  and  in 
that  state  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the, sun, 
(provided  the  air  that  surrounds  them  is  tit  for  vegeta- 
s  and  unfit  for  use. 
il  .Davy  -found,  by  experiment,  that  red  rose- 
trees,  carefully  excluded  from  light,  produce  roses 
almost  white.  He  likewise  ascertained  that  this  flower 
owes  its  colour  to  light  entering  into  its  composition; 
that  pink,  orange,  and  yellow  flowers  imbibe  a  smaller 
portion  of  light  than  red  ones,  and  that  white  flowers 
contain  no  light.  But  vegetables  are  not  only  indebted 
to  the  light  for  their  colour:  taste  and  odour  are  like- 
wise derived  from  the  same  source. 
Light  contributes  greatly  to  the  maturity  of  fruits 
This  seems  to  be  the  cause  why,  under  the 
burning  sun  of  Africa,  vegetables  arc  ill  general  more 
odoriferous,  of  a  stronger  taste,  and  more  abounding 
with  resin.  From  the  same  cause  il  happens,  that  hot 
climates  seem  to  be  the  native  countries  of  perfumes, 
odoriferous  fruits,  and  aromatic  resins. 

The  action  of  light  is  so  powerful  on  the  organs  of 
vegetables,  as  to  cause  them  to  pour  forth  torrents  of 
pure  an  from  the  surface  of  their  leaves  into  the 
atmosphere,  while  exposed  to  the  sun;  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  when  in  the  shade,  they  emit  an  air  of  a 
noxious  quality.  Take  a  few  bandfuls  of  fresh- 
gathered  leaves  of  mint,  cabbage,  or  an]  othei  plant; 
place  them  in  a  bell-glass,  tilled  with  fresh  water,  and 
invert  it  into  a  basin  with  the  same  fluid.  If  the  whole 
be  then  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  small  air 
bubbles  will  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  Which 
will  gradually  grow  larger,  and  at  last  detain  the.n- 
tnd  become  collected  at  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter.    This  is  oxygen  gas,  or  vital  air. 

All  plan's  do  not  emit  this  air  with  the  same  facility; 
there  are  some  which  yield  it  the  moment  the  sun  acts 
upon  them;  as  thejacobtea  or  ragwort,  lavender,  pep- 
permint, and  some  other  aromatic  plants.    The  leaves 
afford  more  air  when  attached  to  the  plant  than  when 
ed  :  the  quantity  is  also  greater,  the  fresher  and 
they  are.and  if  full  grown  and  collected  during 
dry  weather.    Green  plants  afford  more  air  than  those 
which  an' of  a  yellowish  or  white  colour.     Green  fruits 
i,  gas  ;  but  it  is  not  so  plentifully 
furnish  uch  are  ripe.    Flowers  in  general 

render  the  air  noxious.     The  Nasturtium  indicum,  in 
the  space  ol'  a  few  hours,  gives  out  more  air  than  is 
.  the  bulk  of  all  its  leaves,     On  the  contrary,  if 
red  iii  the  same  manner,  be  kept 
in  the  dark,  another  kind  of  air  will  be  disengaged,  of 
an  opposite  quality. 
There  is  not  a  substance  which,  in  well-closed  glass 


vessels,  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  light,  docs  not  expe- 
rience some  alteration. 

Camphor,  kept  in  glass  bottles,)  xpoaed  to  liaht,  ays- 
tallizis  into  the  most  beautiful  symmetrical  figures,  on 
that  side  of  the  glass  whichis  exposed  to  tla  light. 

Yellow  wax, exposed  lathe  light  four  and 

becomes  bleached.  Gum  guaiacum,  reduced  to  pow- 
der, becomes  green  on  exposure  to  Ugh!.  Vegetabls 
colours,  BUCfa  as  those  of  saffron,  logwood,  &.c.  become 
pale,  or  white,  &c. 

2.  Un  animals.— The  human  being  is  equally  de- 
pendent on  the  influence  of  light.  Animate  in  general 
droop  when  deprived  of  light,  they  become  unhealthy, 

and  even  sometimes  die.  When  a  man  has  been  long 
confined  in  a  dark  dungeon  (though  well  aired),  bis 
whole  complexion  becomes  sallow;  pustules,  filled  wilh 

aqueous  humours,  break  out  on  his  skin  ;  and  tin  pri- 
son, who  has  been  thus  deprived  of  light,  becomes 
languid,  and  frequently  dropsical.  Worms,  ixrubs,  and 
caterpillars,  which  live  in  theeaith,or  in  wood,  are  of 
a  whitish  colour;  moths,  and  other  insects  of  the  night, 
are  likewise  distinguishable  from  those  which  fly  by 
day  by  the  want  of  brilliancy  in  their  colour.  The  dif- 
ference between  those  Insects,  in  northern  and  southern 
parts,  is  still  more  obvious. 

The  parts  offish  which  are  exposed  to  light,  as  the 
back,  fins,  &x.  are  uniformly  coloured,  hut  the  belly, 
which  is  deprived  of  li^'iit,  is  white  in  all  of  them. 

Birds  which  inhabit  the  tropical  countries  have 
much  brighter  plumage  than  thoseof  the  north.    Those 

parts  of  the  birds  whit  h  are  not  exposed  to  the  light  are 
uniformly  pale.  The  fealh  -  on  the  belly  of  a  bird 
are  generally  pale,  or  white;  the  back,  which  is  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  is  almost  always  coloured'  the 
breast,  which  is  particularly  exposed  to  light  in  most 
birds,  is  brighter  than  the  belly. 

Kuttertlies,  and  various  other  animals  of  equatorial 
Countries,  are  brighter  coloured  than  thoseof  the  polar 
regions,  .-some  of  the  northern  animals  are  even  darker 
in  summer  and  paler  in  w  inter. 

:i.  On  other  substances. — Certain  metallic  oxides 
become  combustible  when  exposed  to  light  ;  and  acids, 
as  the  nitric,  &C.  are  decomposed  by  its  contact,  and 
various  other  substances  change  their  nature. 

Light  carbonated  hydrogen.  See  CarOuretted  hy- 
dro ji  n 

LIGNEUS.  Woody.  Applied  in  botany  to  pods, 
barks,  &.c.  which  are  of  a  hard  membraneous,  or  woody 
texture  ;  as  the  ,-trobilus  of  the  l'inus  sylveetris. 

LI'GNUM.    Wood. 
i    Lignum  aoallolhi  veri.     See  Lignum  aloes. 

Lignum  aloes.  Lignum  agaUoehl  eeri ;  .  Igalluge; 
Jlgallugum ;  Lignum  aquilu: ;  Lignum  calambac; 
Lignum  uspalalhi ;  Xylo  aloes;  Jlgallockum;  Ca- 
lambac. Aloes  wood.  The  tree,  the  wood  of  which 
Jbcars  this  name,  is  not  yet  scientifically  known.  It  is 
by  some  supposed  to  be  theExcaaria  agaUocha,  the 
bark  as  well  as  the  milk  of  whieh  is  purgative.  It  is 
imported  from  China  in  small,  compact,  ponderous 
pieces,  of  a  yellow  rusty  brown  colour,  with  black  or 

imrplish  veins,  and  sometimes  of  a  black  colour.  It 
las  a  bitterish  resinous  taste,  and  a  slight  aromatic 
smell.    It  is  used  to  fumigate  raoms  in  eastern  countries. 

Lignum  aquil.«.     See  Lignum  aloes. 

Lignum  aspalathi.     See  Lignum  aloes. 

Lignum  calamdac.     See  Lignum  aloes. 

Lignum  campechense.  (Campechcnsis :  so  called 
because  it  was  brought  from  Campeachy,  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras.     See  Hitmaloiylon  campechianum. 

Lignum  IKDICUM.     See  Guaiacum. 

LiGNUM  moluccensk.     See  Croton  tiglium. 

Lignum  nephriticum.    See  Ouilandina  movingo. 

Lignum  pavan.k.     See  Croton  tiglium. 

[Lignum  quassi.e.     See  Quassia  amara.    A.] 

Lignum  rhodium.    See  Aspalathus  Canaricnsis. 

Lignum  sanctum.     See  Guaiacum. 

Lignum  santali  rubri.  See  Pterocarpus  santa- 
linus 

Lignum  sappan.    See  Hemaioxylon  campechianum. 

Lignum  serpentiu.  See  Ophiozylum  strpcnli- 
num. 

|"  Lignum  vrr-Jt.  The  tree  which  produces  this 
wood  «rows  in  the  West  Indies  and  tropical  parts  of 
America.  It  attains  to  the  height  of  forty  teet,  and  its 
trunk  is  four  or  five  feet  in  circumference. 

Lignum  vita  is  brought  in  Ions  or  masses,  consisting 
of  a  dark  greenish  heart,  covered  with  a  yellowish  al- 
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burnum.  It  is  exceedingly  hard,  sinks  in  water,  h*« 
little  smell  except  when  heated,  and  possesses  a  bitter 
and  pungi  nl  lasts. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  wood  are  princi- 
pal ly  derived  from  Its  resinous  particles.  It  is,  however, 
used  as  an  Ingredient  in  some  decoctions,  to  which  it 
imparts  a  certain  portion  of  extractive  matter  ol  a  tonic 
and  stimulating  nature.    It  was  formerly  much  ci  le 

brated  as  an  anlisyphiiitic.     The  hardness  and  solidity 
Of  lignum  vine  render   it  of  great  importance  in  the 
mechanic  ails." — Big:  Mat.  Mid.     A.) 
LlGULA.     (Ligula,  astrap.)     1.  The  clavicle. 

2.  The  glottis. 

;i.  The  mime  of  a  measure  and  a  weight. 

3.  A  genus  of  the  Mollusca  order. 

5.  The  small  transparent  membrane  on  the  margin 
of  the  sheath  anil  base  of  the  leaves  of  grasses. 

LIGULATUS.  Shaped  like  a  straw  or  ribband  ;  a 
term  applied  to  a  kind  of  tlorel  of  a  compound  flower, 
which  is  so  shaped;  as  those  of  the  Tragopogon  and 
•  urn. 

i.Hi'.'STK'IM.  (Aiyus-'tov  of  Dioscorides;  so 
called  from  Liguria,  In  Italy,  its  native  country.)  The 
name  of  a  genua  of  plants.  Glass  Peatandria;  Order, 
Digynia. 

Ligusticum  levisticvm.  The  systematic  name 
of  lovage.  Lcvisticum.  The  odour  of  this  plant,  J.i- 
gusticum — folds  multiplicibus,  foliolis  supenu  inn  sis, 
of  Linuaus,  is  very  strong,  and  particularly  ungrateful ; 
its  taste  is  u  ami  and  aromatic.  It  abounds  with  a  yel- 
lowish gummy  resinous  juice,  very  much  resembling 
opoponax.  Its  virtues  are  supposed  to  be  similar  to 
those  of  angelica  and  masterwort,  in  expelling  flatu- 
lencies, exciting  sweat,  ami  opening  obstructions;  there* 

fore  ii  IS  Chiefly  used  in  hysterical  disorders  and  uterine 
obstructions.  The  leaves,  eaten  in  salad,  are  accounted 
emmenagogue-  The  root,  which  islets  ungrateful  than 
the  leaves,  is  said  to  possess  similar  virtues,  and  may 
be  employed  in  powder. 

LIGU'STRUM.  (From  Ugo,  to  hind:  so  named 
from  its  use  in  making  bands.) 

1.  The  nai I  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntcan 

system.     Class,  Diandriu;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  herb  privet. 
The  Ligustrum  vulgare. 

LI'LALITE.     The  mineral  lipidollte. 

IvILIA('i:i,"S.  (From  Itlium,  a  lily.)  Liliaceous,  or 
resembling  the  lily. 

Lii.iai  f.  E.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Lin- 
nsus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of 
such  as  have  liliaceous  corolla,  and  a  thrcc-lobcd  stig- 
i  ili  hicuin,  )  i  I  i  ii  in,  crocus,  &c. 

L1LI  Veil).  (Diminutive  ol  /i/imw,  the  lily  :  so  named 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  flower  to  that  of  a  lily.) 
tMiaslrum.  Spidcrwort.  The  Anthericum  lilias- 
trum  of  i.iniia-iis,  formerly  said  to  be  alexipharmic  and 
carminative. 

LI'LIUM.  (From  \cioc,  smooth,  graceful:  so  named 
from  the  beauty  of  its  leaf.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  I  lie  Liuiiaaii  system.  Class,  Hexandria; 
Order,  Monogynia.    The  lily. 

Lilium  album.  The  white  lily.  See  Lilium  can- 
did urn. 

Lilium  canpidum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
white  lily.  Lilium  album.  Lilium — foliis  sparsis, 
corollis  campanulatis,  intus  glabris,  of  Lfnnsus. 
The  roots  are  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia; they  are  extremely  mucilaginous,  and  chiefly 
used,  boiled  in  milk  and  water,  in  emollient  and  sup- 
purating cataplasms,  to  inflammatory  tumours.  These 
lily-roots  afford  a  good  substitute,  in  times  of  scarcity, 
for  bread.  The  distilled  water  has  been  sometimes 
used  as  a  cosmetic. 

Lilium  coNvvLi.iUM.     See  Convallaria  majalis. 

Lilium  martagon.  The  martagon  lily.  Liimtrus 
tells  us  that  the  root  of  this  plant  forma  a  part  of  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  Siberians. 

LILT.     See  Lilium  and  JVymphaa. 

Lily,  May.     See  Convallaria  majalis. 

Lily,  water.    See  Nymphmo.  alba,  and  JVymphaa 

lutin. 

Lily,  while     See  Lilium  candidum. 

Lily  of  the  valley.    See  Convallaria  majalis. 

LIMATU'EA.  (From  lima,  a  file.)  File  dust  or 
powder. 

LiMx-rnRA  FERRt.     Steel  filings  are  considered  as  ' 
possessing  stimulating  and  strengthening  qualities,  and 
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ere  exhibited  in  worm  cases,  ataxia,  leucorvhoea,  diar- 
rhcea,  chlorosis,  &c. 

1,1  MAX.  (From  limus,  slime:  so  named  from  its 
■Uminess.)  Cochlea  tcrresiris.  The  snail.  This 
animal  abounds  with  a  viscid  slimy  juice,  which  is 
readily  given  out  by  boiling,  to  milk  or  water,  so  as  to 
render  them  thick  "and  glutinous.  These  decoctions 
are  apparently  very  nutritious  and  demulcent,  and  are 
recommended  in  consumptive  cases  and  emaciations. 

L1MBUS.  The  brim  or  border.  Applied  to  a  part 
Of  the  corolla  in  botany.     See  Corolla. 

LIME.  Cuh:.  1.  The  oxide  of  calcium,  one  of  the 
primitive  earths.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
nature,  though  never  pure,  or  in  an  uncombined  state. 
It  is  always  united  to  an  acid,  and  very  frequently  to 
the  carbonic  acid,  as  in  chalk,  common  lime-stone, 
marble,  calcareous  spar,  &c.  It  is  contained  in  the 
waters  of  the  ocean ;  it  is  found  in  vegetables ;  and  is 
the  basis  of  the  bones,  shells,  and  other  hard  parts  of 
animals.  Its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid  is  known 
by  the  name  of  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum,  or  plaster  of 
Paris).  Combined  with  flouric  acid  it  constitutes  fluate 
of  lime,  or  Derbyshire  spar. 

Properties. — Lime  is  in  solid  masses,  of  a  white 
colour,  moderately  hard,  but  easily  reducible  to  powder. 
Its  taste  is  bitter,  urinous,  and  burning.  It  changes 
blue  cabbage  juice  to  a  green.  It  is  unalterable  by  the 
heat  of  our  furnaces.  It  splits  and  falls  into  powder  in 
the  air,  and  loses  its  strong  taste.  It  is  augmented  in 
weight  and  in  size  by  slowly  absorbing  water  and  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  atmosphere.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
2.:).  It  combines  with  phosphorus  by  heat.  It  unites 
to  sulphur  both  in  the  dry  and  humid  way.  It  absorbs 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  It  unites  with  some  of  the 
metallic  oxides.  Its  slaking  by  water  is  attended  with 
heat,  hissing,  splitting,  and  swelling  up,  while  the  water 
is  partly  consolidated  and  partly  converted  into  vapour; 
and  the  lime  is  reduced  into  a  very  voluminous  dry 
powder,  when  it  has  been  sprinkled  with  only  a  small 
quantity  of  water.  It  is  soluble  when  well  prepared 
in  about  450  parts  of  water.  It  mutes  to  acids.  It  ren- 
ders silex  and  alumine  fusible,  and  more  particularly 
these  two  earths  together. 

Method  of  obtaining  Lime. — Since  the  carbonic  acid 
may  be  separated  from  the  native  carbonate  of  lime, 
this  becomes  a  means  of  exhibiting  the  lime  in  a  state 
of  tolerable  purity.  For  this  purpose,  introduce  into 
a  porcelain,  or  earthen  retort,  or  rather  into  a  tube  of 
green  glass,  well  coated  over  with  lute,  and  placed 
across  a  furnace,  some  powdered  Carara  marble,  or 
oyster-shell  powder.  Adapt  to  its  lower  extremity  a 
bent  tube  of  glass,  conveyed  under  a  bell.  If  we  then 
heat  the  tube,  we  obtain  carbonic  acid  gas;  and  lime 
will  he  found  remaining  in  the  tube  or  retort. 

The  burning  of  lime  in  the  large  way,  depends  on 
the  disengagement  of  the  carbonic  acid  by  heat ;  and, 
as  lime  is  infusible  in  our  furnaces,  there  would  be  no 
danger  from  too  violent  a  heat,  if  the  native  carbonate 
of  lime  were  perfectly  pure;  but  as  this  is  seldom  the 
case,  an  extreme  degree  of  heat  produces  a  commence- 
ment of  vitrification  in  the  mixed  stone,  and  enables  it 
to  preserve  its  solidity,  and  it  no  longer  retains  the 
qualities  of  lime,  for  it  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  crust, 
which  prevents  the  absorption  of  the  water  when  it  is 
attempted  to  be  slaked.  This  is  called  over-burnt 
lime. 

In  order  to  obtain  lime  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  the 
following  method  may  be  had  recourse  to. 

Take  Carara  marble,  or  oyster-shells ;  reduce  them 
to  powder,  and  dissolve  the  powder  in  pure  acetic 
acid;  precipitate  the  solution  by  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia. Let  the  precipitate  subside,  wash  it  repeatedly 
in  distilled  water,  let  it  dry,  and  then  expose  it  to  a 
white  heat  for  some  hours. 

The  acetic  acid,  in  this  operation,  unites  to  the  lime, 
and  forms  acetate  of  lime,  disengaging  at  the  same 
time  the  carbonic  acid,  which  dies  off  in  the  gaseous 
state,  on  adding  to  the  acetate  of  lime  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  an  artificial  car- 
bonate of  lime  are  formed  ;  from  the  latter  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  again  expelled,  by  exposure  to  heat,  and 
the  lime  is  left  behind  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity.  See 
Calx. 

2.  A  fruit  like  a  small  lemon,  the  juice  of  which  is  a 
very  strong  acid,  and  very  much  used  in  the  making 
of  punch.  Externally,  the  same  acid  is  applied  in  the 
cutaneous  affections  of  warm  climates,  and  also  as  a 
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remedy  against  the  pains  that  precede  the  appearance 
of  yaws.    See  Tilia. 

Lime,  chloride  of.  The  bleaching  salt  or  bleach- 
ing powder,  sold  under  the  name  of  oxymuriate  of 
lime. 

LIMESTONE.  A  genus  of  minerals  which  Pro- 
fessor Jameson  divides  into  the  four  following  species: 

1.  Rhombspar.  2.  Dolomite.  3.  Limestone.  4. 
Arragonite. 

Limestone  has  twelve  sub-species. 

1.  Foliated  limestone.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds, 
calcareous  spar,  and  foliated  granular  limestone. 

2.  Compact  limestone,  of  which  there  are  three 
kinds,  common  compact  limestone,  blue  Vesuvian,  and 
rosestone. 

3.  Chalk. 

4.  Agaric-mineral,  or  Rock  milk. 

5.  Fibrous  limestone,  to  which  belong  the  satin  spar, 
and  the  fibrous  calc-sinter. 

6.  Tufaceous  limestone,  or  calc-tuff. 

7.  Pisiform  limestone,  or  peastone. 

8.  Slatespar. 

9.  Aphrite. 

10.  Luculite,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds,  com- 
pact, prismatic,  and  foliated. 

11.  Marie,  of  which  there  are  two  species,  the 
earthy  and  compact. 

12.  Bituminous  marlc  slate. 

Limestone,  bituminous.    See  Bituminous  limestone. 

LIME-TREE.    See  Tilia. 

Lime-water.     See  Calcis  liquor. 

LI'MON.    (Hebrew^)    See  Citrus  medica 

LIMO'NIUM.  •  (From  Xtc^wv,  a  green  field ;  so 
called  from  its  colour.)  Tins  name  has  been  applied 
to, 

1.  The  Valeriana  rubra. 

2.  The  Polygonum  fagopyrum. 

3.  The  Pyroli  rotundifolia. 

4.  More  commonly  to  the  sea-lavender,  or  Staiice 
limonium,  of  Linneeus,  which  is  said  to  possess  astrin- 
gent properties. 

LIMO'NUM.  (From  Xti/jiuv,  a  green  field:  so 
called  from  the  colour  of  its  unripe  fruit.)  The  lemon- 
tree.     See  Citrus  medica. 

LIMOSIS.  (From  \tliosv  hunger.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Cceli- 
aca;  Order,  Enterica.  Morbid  appetite.  It  has  seven 
species,  viz.  Limosis  avens,  expers,  pica,  cardialgia, 
flatus,  emesis,  dyspepsia. 

LINACRE,  "Thomas,  was  born  at  Canterbury, 
about  the  year  1460.  After  studying  at  Oxford,  he 
travelled  to  Italy,  where  he  acquired  a  perfect  know- 
ledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  and  after- 
ward devoted  his  attention  to  medicine  and  natural 
philosophy  at  Rome.  On  his  return,  he  graduated  at 
Oxford,  and  gave  lectures  there  on  physic,  as  well  as 
taught  tlie  Greek  language.  His  reputation  soon  be- 
came  so  high,  that  he  was  called  to  court  by  Henry 
VII.  who  not  only  intrusted  him  with  the  education 
of  his  children,  but  also  appointed  him  his  physician; 
which  office  he  likewise  enjoyed  under  his  successor, 
Henry  VIII.  He  appears  in  this  monarch's  reign  to 
have  stood,  above  all  rivalship.  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession; and  evinced  his  attachment  to  its  interests,  as 
well  as  to  the  public  good,  by  founding  medical  lec- 
tures at  the  two  universities,  and  obtaining  the  institu- 
tion, in  1518,  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians  in  Lon- 
don. The  practice  of  medicine  was  then  occupied  by 
illiterate  monks  and  empirics,  who  were  licensed  by 
the  bishops,  whence  much  mischief  must  have  arisen. 
A  corporate  body  of  regularly  bred  physicians  was 
therefore  established,  in  whom  was  vested  the  sole 
right  of  examining  and  admitting  persons  to  practice, 
as  well  as  of  examining  apothecaries'  shops.  Linacre 
was  the  first  president,  which  olficehe  retained  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life ;  and,  at  his  death,  in  1524, 
bequeathed  his  house  to  the  college.  He  had  relin- 
quished practice,  and  entered  into  holy  orders,  about 
five  years  before,  being  greatly  afflicted  with  the  stone, 
which  was  the  cause  of  his  dissolution.  In  his  literary 
character,  Linacre  stands  eminently  distinguished, 
having  been  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  learning 
of  the  ancients  into  this  country.  He  translated  seve- 
ral of  the  most  valuable  works  of  Galen  into  Latin; 
and  his  style  is  remarkable  for  its  purity  and  elegance; 
be  had  indeed  devoted  great  time  to  Latin  composi- 
tion, on  which  he  published  a   large  philosophical 
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treatise.    His  professional  skill  ma  universally  al- 
lowed among  li  ies,  aa  w  ell 
nour  and  humanity  with  which  he  exen  ised 
cal  art;   and  the  celebrated  Erasmi 
ui)()ii  him  the  hu,                    idation     Be  h 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  a  monume  il 
ward  erected  to  bbrmemory,  with  a  Latin  ii 
by  Dr.  C 
LINAGRO'STIS.  {From\,Voy,  cotton,  and aypws-ic, 
so  called  from  the  sottn    s  ol  its  texture.)    Coi- 
ton-grass.    The  ErtopKprum  of  Limueus,  lour  species 
of  which  are  lound  ill  Britain. 

LINANGI'NA.  (From  /;,«■«,  iii\,  and  an/so,  to 
strangle:  so  called  because,  if  H  grows  amOl 
hemp,  ii  twists  round  it,  and  chokes  It.)  The  herb 
The  (Jascula  eyropma  of  Liiuneus. 
LINA'RIA.  (From  linum,  flax :  named  from  the 
resemblance  of  iis  leaves  to  those  of  llax.)  ;?cc  An- 
tirrhinum linaria. 

LI  NCTUS.  (Cinctus,  u.«.  in.;  from  lingo,  to  lick.) 
Lohoc;  Eelegma;  Elexis ;  V.  is;  Eclei- 

tos ;  llfinctus.  A  loch,  a  lambative.  A  term  in 
pharmacy  ,  thai  is  generally  applied  to  a  soft  and  some- 
what oilj  1 1  nee  of  honey, 
Whjch  is  licked  off  the  spoon,  it  being  too  solid  and 
-  !-.•. 
i.l  NASA.  [From  linum,  a  thread.)  This  term  is 
applied  to  some  pans  w  hich  have  a  thread  or  line  like 
appearance,  as  the  long  tendinous  appearance  of  the 
muscles  in  the  abdomen,  JStc. 

u.:i.      I. mi  a  centralis.     An  aponeurosis 

ilu£  cordis'straight  dow  n 

to  the  navel,  and  from  thence  to«ihe  puttes.     Ii  is 

formed  by  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique 

idesci  tiding  musi  Ii  b, 

and  the  trans'  i  .    dis,  interlaced  with  those  Ol   the  op 
posife 

The  lines   w  hich     hound 
muscles,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  abdominal  tend 
j.ise  i  The  lines  which  cross  the 

the  abdomen. 

LINEARIS.     Linear.     Applied  to  leaves,  petals, 

if  ]  lams,  which  a  e  narrow, 

with  parallel  sidi  s»  s,  those 

and  the  petals  of 

LINEATI  5.    Lineate.    See  Linearu. 

From  lingo,  to  lick  up.)    The  tongue. 

i  avis.    The  seeds  of  the  Praxinus,  pr  ash, 
ailed,  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
bird's  tongue. 

v  i  amn.v.     So  called  from  the  resemblance 
tves  to  a  d  Ig's  tongue.     See  I 

LINGUA'LIS.    (Prom  lingua,  the  tongue.] 

ofCowper.  A*muscle  of  the  tongue.  Itaiiscs 
from  the  root  of  the  tongue  laterally,  and  runs  for- 
ward between  the  byo  •  -us,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  along  with  part  of 
tin-  stylo-gtossus.  Itsu  act  the  substance 
of  the  tongue,  and  to  bring  it  hackw 

LINGUIFORMIS.  lotus. 

LINGULATl^S.    From  lingua,  .i  tongue.)  Tongue- 
shaped.     A  t   rni  applied  to  a  leaf  of  a  lliick,  oblong, 
bkun  figure,  generally  cartilaginous  at  theed 
tin-  Mesi 

LINIMENT.    See 

LLNIME'NTUM.  From  lino,  to  anoint.)  A  lini- 
ment. An  oi!\  isistence, 
between  an  ointment  and  oil,  but  so  thin  as  to  drop. 
The  following  a  d  forms. 

Ltnimbntum  *ruginis.  Liniment  ol 
formerly  calli  d  oxj  mel  teruginis,  mel  Rgyptiacmn,  and 
unguenftim  sgyptiacum :— Take  ol  verdigris,  pow- 
dered, an  ounce;  vinegar,  seven  llmd  o 
honey,  founeen  ounci  s.  Dissolve  the  verdigris  in  the 
vinegar,  and  strain  it  through  a  linen  cloth;  having 
added  the  honey,  gradually  boil  it  down  to  a  proper 

LlMMKSTU.M    AMHOM    FOR 

of  ammonia.— Take  of  solution  of  ammonia,  a  fluid 

id  ounces.     E 
ther  until  A  mi   e  powerful  .- 

application  than  tlie  former,  acting  as  a  rubtlacient- 
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In    pleurodynia,    indolent    tumours,   stiffness  of   tb« 

Joints,  and  anthrltic  pains,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 

milder  one. 

i.im  .  i  \  1 1  m  ma  '  onatis.    Liniment 

erly  called  linimen 

turn  ammonia;  and  liniineiil volatile.— Take  ol  so 

lulioiVof  subi  arbonate  of  ammonia,  a  tin  id  ounce;  olive 

oil,  three  fluid  8 ies.    Shake  them  together  until 

unite.    A  stimulating  liniment,  mostly  used  to 
relieve  rheumatic  pains,  bruises,  and  paralytic  iniiiili- 

LlNIMBNTUM      AQUjE     CAM  is.        I.illillieut     of    lilne- 

water.    Taki   ol  lime-water,  olive  oil,  of  each  eight 
ounces;   rectified   spiril   of   \\  iio  M\\. 

This  has  been  long  in  use  as  an  application  to  burns 

and  si  aids. 

Linimknitm  camphorje.  Camphor  liniment.  Take 
of  camphor,  1  olive  oil,  two  fluid  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  oiL    In  .retention 
urine,  rheumatic   pains,  distentions  of  the  abdomen 
from  ascites,  and  tension  of  the  Bkin  from  abscess,  tliis 
is  an  excellenl  application. 

I. in,     :  .iioi:  :;    i  OHFOSITCM.      Compound 

hot  liniment.    Take  of  camphor,  two  ounces; 

solutii f  amn    i             I   lid  ounces;  spiril  ol  laven- 
der, a  pint.     Mix  the  solution  of  u ion 

spirit  iu  a  glass  retort ;  then,  bj  the  heat  of  a  slow  fire, 
distil  a  pint.     Lastly,  ill  Ibis  distilled   liquor  dl 
the  camphor.    An  elegant  and  useful  stimulant  appli- 
cation in  paralj  tic,  spasmodic,  and  rheumatic  die 
Also,  for  bruises,  sprains,  rigidities  of  the  joints,  incipi- 
ent chilblains,  &.c.  &c. 

LlNlKBNTUM  HYDHAROYRI.  Mercurial  liniment. 
Take  of  strong  mercurial  ointment,  prepared  laid,  of 
each  lour  ounces,  camphor  an  ounce;  rectified  spirit, 

fifteen  mi s;  solution  of  ammonia,  four  fluid  ounces. 

Firsl  powder  the  camphor,  with  the  addition  ol  the 
spirii,  then  rub  it  wiih  ;be  men  urial  ointment  and  the 
lard;  lastly,  add  gradually  the  solution  of  ammonia, 
and  mix  the  whole  together.  An  excellent  formula  for 
all  surgical  cases,  in  which  the  object  is  io  quii  ken  the 
i  ol  the  absorbents,  and  gently  stimulate  the  sur- 
faces of  pans.  It  is  a  useful  application  for  diminish- 
ing the  indurated  state  of  particular  muscles,  a  pecu- 
liar ail.  ii  wand  i  Inn  met  with  in  pi  mine; 
and  it  i-  peculiarly  well  calculated  for  lessenin 
stillness  and  chronic  thickening  often  noticed  in  the 
joints,  li  ii  be  frequently  or  largely  applied,  it  af- 
fects the  mouth  more  rapidly  than  the  mercurial  oint- 
ment. 

LlNIMENTUM  OPIATUM.  A  resolvent  anodyne  em- 
brocation, adapted  to  remove  indolent  tumouis  a 

and    those   weaknesses   which    remain    after 
and  chilblains  before  they  break. 

Linimkntum  sai'oms  compositum,  Compound 
soap  liniment.  Ltnimentum  saponis.  Take  or  hard 
so.ap,  three  ou  mes;  camphor,  an  ounce;  spirit  of  rose- 
mary, a  pint.  Dissolve  the  camphor  In  the  spirit,  then 
add  the  soap,  and  macerate  in  the  hi  at  of  a  sand  bath, 
until  it  be  melted.  The  basis  of  this  form  was  lir.-t 
proposed  by  Riverius,  and  it  is  now  commonly  used 
under  the  name  of  opodeldoc  This  is  a  more  pleasant 
preparation,  t»  rub  pari-  affected  «  ith  rheumatic  pains, 
swellings  of  the  joints,  ^c.  than  any  of  the  foregoing, 
and  al  the  same  time  not  inferior,  except  where  a 
rubefacient  is  required. 

AlNI.MKNTI  M     SAI'OMS     CTTM     Ol'IO.        Soap    In,;,!,   (fit, 

wmi  opium.     Take   of  compound  soap  liniment,  six 
tincture  of  opium,  two  ounces.     I\li\.     For 
dispersing  indurations  and  swellings,  attended   with 
pain,  bin  no  acute  inflammation. 

Linimentum  TBREBINTH1N  JE.     Turpentine  li  in 
Take  of  nsiii  i  erati .  a  pound  ;  oil  of  turpentine,  half 
a  pint.     Add   the  oil  of  turpentine  to  the 

viously  melted,  and  mix.    This  liniment  is  verj  ci 

in  ail\    applied  to   bums,  and  was  first  introduced  by 

.Mr.  Kentish,  ol 

LtNl  Vitri- 

live  oil,  ten 

acid 

three  drachms.    Mix.    This  preparation  is  said  to  be 

ind  iii 

■  ;)\al   of   long-existing  effects  of   sprains  and 

icnt  of  ammn  «  ammonia. 

•  Iu>  rut. 

Linjment  of  mercury.     See  LtiumtiUum  hyiLrargyri 
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Liniment  of  turpentine.     See  Linimcritom  lerebm- 

Liniment  nf  verdigris.    See  Linimentum  c 

IJ.NX.EA.    (So  named   in  honour  of  I 
The  name  of  ;i  genua  of  plants  in  the  Linnuau  sj  stem. 
Gflass,  i  Irder,  Angiospcrmia. 

Linn* a  borkalis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plain  nann  d  i.i  honour  of  the  immortal  Linnaeus, 
which  has  a  bitter,  subastringent  taste,  and 
some  places  in  Hie  form  of  fomentation,  to  rheumatic 
paiua,  and  an  infusion  with  milk  i.s  much  esteemed  in 
Switzerland  in  the  cure  of  sciatica. 

LINNAEUS,  Ciiaki.e  ■,  was  born  in  Sweden,  in  1707. 
He  derived  at  a  very  early  age  from  his  lather,  that  at- 
tachment to  the  study  of  nature,  by  which  he  after- 
ward so  eminently  distinguished  iiimsi  If  lie  was  in- 
tended for  the  church,  but  made  so  little  improvement 
in  the  requisite  learning,  that  this  was  soon  abandoned 
for  the  profession  of  medicine.  He  appears  to  have 
had  a  singular  inaptitude  lor  learning  . 
though  he  was  sufficiently  versed  in  Latin.  H 
finances  much  embarrassed  his  progress  at  flret;  but 
his  taste  for  botany  at  length  having  procured  him  the 
patronage  of  Di.  divinity  at  Upsal, 

he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  to  more  advan- 
tage.   In  1730,  lie  was  appointed  to  give  lectures  in 
the   botanic  garden,  and   began   to  compose  some  of 
those  works,  by  which  he  rendered  Ins  favourite  science 
more   philosophical,   and  more   popular  than  it   had 
ever  been  before.    Two  years  afterward  he  was  com- 
l  to  make  a  tour  through  Lapland,  of  which 
quently  published  an  interesting  account;  and 
having  learned  the  art  of  assaying  metals,  lie  gave  lec- 
. urn.     In  17.!."),  he 
took  his  degree  in  physic  ai  Harderwyck,  and  in  Ins 
inaugural  dissertation  advanced  a  strange  hypothesis, 
that  intermittent  fevers  are  owing  to  particl 
taken  in  with  the  food,  obstructing  the  minute  arteries. 
Soon   after  this,  his  Systcina  Natui 
which  was  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  in  numerous 
BUCCessive    editions.     In    Holland,    he  fortUJ 
tefined  the  support  of  a  Mr.  Clifford,  an  opulent  banker, 
whereby  he  was  enabled   to  visit  England  also;  but 
his  '.'i.at  exertions  afterward  impaired  his  health,  and 
being  attacked  with  a  severe  intermittent,  he 
resist  the  desire,  when  somewhat  recovciec! 
ing  to  his  native  country,    driving  there  in 
settled  at  Stockholm,  where  ins  reputation  soon  pro- 
cured him  some  medical  practici ,  and  the  appointment 
of  physician  to  the  navy,  as  well  as  lecturer  on  botany 
and  mineralogy;  a  literary  society  was  also  established, 
of  which  he  was  the  fit  and  by  Which  nu- 

ilumes  of  transactions  have  since  been  pub- 
lished. In  1740,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  medic  ine 
al  Upsal,  having  been  admitted  a  member  of  that  aca- 
demy on  bis  return  to  Sweden  ;  he  also  shared  with  Dr. 
Rosen  the  botanical  duties,  and  considerably  improved 
the  garden  ;  he  was  afterward  made  secretary,  and  on 
some  public  occasii  ns  did  the  honours  of  the  univer- 
sity. He  :  use  marks  of  distinction  from 
several  foreign  societies.  About  the  year  17  li;,  he  was 
appointed  Archiater;  and  it  became  an  obj 
tionaj  interest  to  make  additions  to  bis  cell. 
every  pan  of  the  world.  A  systematic  trcaiis''  on  tie' 
Medica  was  published  by  him  in  1749;  ami 
two  years  after  his  Philosophia  Botanica,  composed 
during  a  severe  li:  of  the  gout,  in  v 

i  taking  a 
large  quantity  of  wood  strawberries.    This 

I  work,  the  Species  Plantation; 
after  which  he  was  honoured  with  the  o 
Slar,  never  before  conferred  for  literary  men!;  and 
led  invitation  to  Spain,  he  was 
the  rank  of  nobility.  In  17(i:i  bis  son  was 
allowed  to  assist  him  in  the  botanical  duties.  About 
this  time  he  published  liis  Genera  Morborum,  and 

three  vears  after    his  Claws   MediCinffi.      Hi 

lectures,   though  too  theoretical,  were   very  much  es- 

bul  he  I. ad  declined  general  pra<  lice  on  bis 
establishment  al  Upisal.     As  he  advanced  in  life,  the 

oi  cupations  in  which  he  was  engaged  im- 
paired his  health,  notwithstanding  his  temperate  and 
regular  habits;  and  at  length  brought  on  his  dissolu- 
tion  in   177*.    This  was   regarded   as  a  Ic 
nation,  and  even  to  the  world.    About  ten  years  after, 

adopting  bis  name,  was  fbrmi  il  in 
trv.  which  has  published  many  valuable  volumes  of 
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transactions,  and  the  president  purchased  Linna-us's 
of  his  w  idow  ;  similar  institutions  have  also 
blished  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

t   .1.     Tlii.-  name  is  applied  particularly 

to  that  arrangement  of  plants,  which  Linnaeus  has 
founded  on  the  fructification  or  sexes  of  plants.    See 
plants. 
PE  RMUM.     (From  Xirav,  flax,  and  airepua, 
seed.)     Se    Linum  usitatissimum. 

Linozostkis.     A  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greek 
two  plants,  very  different  from  one  another. 
The  one  is  ir  British  mercury;  the 

other  the  1  dodder. 

LINSEED.     See  Linum  usitatissimum. 
LINT-     See  Linteum. 

H'NTEUM.  Lint.  A  soft,  woolly  substance,  made 
by  scraping  old  linen  cloth,  and  employed  in  surgery  as 
the  common  dressing  in  all  cases  of  wounds  and  ulcers, 
either  simply  or  covered  with  different  unctuous  sub- 
stances. 

LliW  (JiM.     (From  Aeics,  soft,  smooth  :  so  called  from 

its  soft,  smooth  texture.)     1.  The  name  of  a  genus  oi 

plants  in   tiie   Linnteaj)  system.     Class,   Pentandria. 

Pentagynia. 

~.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  common  flax. 

See  Linum  usitatissimum. 

Linum  catharticum.  Linum  minimum ;  Chama- 
liiiin.  Purging  flax,  or  mill  mountain.  This  small 
plant,  Linum — foliis  opposxtis  avato-lanceolatig,  caulc 
dichotomo,  corollis  acutis,  of  Linneus,  is  an  effectual 
and  sate  cathartic.  It  has  a  bitterish  and  disagreeable 
taste.  A  handful  infused  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  is  the  dose:  lor  an  adult. 

Linum  usitatissimum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  flax.  Linum  sylvestre.  Linum — calyci- 
bus  capsulisi/ue  mucronatis,  petalis  cre?iatis,  foliis 
bsolitario,  of  Linnauis. 
Tb.'  seeds  of  tins  useful  plant,  called  linseed,  have  an 
unctuous,  mucilaginous,  sweetish  taste,  but  no  remark- 
able smell;  on  expression  they  yield  a  large  quantity 
of  oil,  which,  when  carefully  drawn  without  the  appli 
cation  of  heat,  has  no  particular  taste  or  flavour: 
boiled  in  water,  they  yield  a  large  proportion  of  strong 
Savourless  muciiage,  whii  h  is  in  use  as  an  emollient  or 
demulcent  in  cough,  hoarseness,  and  pleuritic  symp- 
toms, that  frequently  prevail  in  catarrhal  affections 
and  it  is  likew  ise  recommended  in  nephritic  pains  ami 
sti  auguries.  The  meal  of  the  seeds  is  also  much  used 
externally,  in  emollient  and  maturating  cataplasms. 
The  expressed  oil  is  an  officinal  preparation,  and  is 
-  upposed  to  be  of  a  inoie  healing  and  balsamic  nature 
than  the  other  oils  of  this  class :  it  has,  therefore,  been 
d  in  pulmonary  complaints,  and 
in  colics  ana  constipations  of  the  bowels.  The  cake 
which  remains  after  the  expression  of  the  oil,  contains 
i  .  ..us  part  of  the  seed,  and  is  used  in  fatten- 
ing cattle  under  the  name  of  oil-cake. 
Lion  See  Uuncinatus. 

LI  PARIS.     (From  Xiffuj,  fat:  so  named  from  its 

•;.)     See  Pinguecula. 
LIPAROCE'LE.     (From  Ac7roc,  fat,  and  Kr)\n,  a  tu- 
mour.)    That  species  of  sarcoi  ele  in  which  lac  sub- 
istttuting  the  disease  very  much  resembles  fat. 
From   Ai-oc.   fat.)     A  sol:.:. 
unequal,  indolent  tinman,  arising  from  a  luxuriancy  of 
adeps  in  the  cellular  membrane.     The  adipo 
lure  forming  the  turnout  is  sometimes- diseased  to  wards 
id  than  the  rest.    Atothertimes 
il  appear  todirfet  in  any  respect  from  adipose 
membrane,  except  in  the  enlargement  of  the  cells  con- 
tainingthe  fat.   These  tumours  are  always  many  years 
ley  arrive  al  an 
LIPOPSY'CHIA.    (From  Xeiirw,  to  leave,  and  \pvxi, 
fainting.     See  Si/hc^jji. 
LIPOTHY'MiA.     (From  A«irw,  to  leave.and  Ovuos, 
the  mind.)     Fainting.     See  Syncope. 

LUTITU'DO.  (Prom  lippus,  blear-eyed.)  Epi- 
phora; Xerophthalmia,  lileur-eyedness.  An  exuda- 
tion of  a  ptuiform  humour  from  the  margin  of  the 
eyelids  The  proximate  cause  is  a  deposition  of  acri- 
mony on  the  glandulae  meibnmiana  in  the  margin  of 
-.    This  humour  iii  the  night  glues  the  tarsi 

■ 
are  red  and  tumefy,  are  irritati  d,  and  e.'.cire  pain.     Ah 

-  anectro- 
pium,  are  the  consequences.  The  species  of  the  lippi- 
tudo  are, 
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1.  Lippitudo  infantum,  which  is  familial  to  children. 
particularly  of  an  acrimonious  habit    The  lippitudo  of 
infants  is  mostly  accompanied  with  tinea, 
scabby  eruption,  which  points  oui  that  fj 
originates,  not  from  a  local,  bin  general  or  constitu 
tional  alt'ection. 

2.  Lippitudo  adultorum,  or  senilis.    This  ai 
various  acrimonies,  and  is  likewise  couiuiou  to  hard 
di  inkers. 

3.  Lippitudo  venerea,  which  arises  from  a  suppressed 
gonorrhoea,  or  tluor  alhus,  and  is  likru  iss  observed  of 
Children  born  of  parents  with  venereal  complaints. 

4.  Lippitttdo scrophulosa,  which  accompanies  other 
scrofulous  syniploi.is. 

5.  Lippitudo  scorbutira;\\h\c\\  allec!-  the  scorbutic. 
Lipy'ria.     (From  An™,  to  leave,  and  irvp,  beat.) 

A  sort  of  fever, where  the  heat  is  drawn  to  the  inward 
parts,  while  the  externals  are  cold. 

LIQUIDA'MBAR.  (From  Uquidum.  fluid,  and  un- 
bar, a  fragrant  substance,  generally  taken  for  amber- 
gris; alluding  to  the  aromatic  liquid  gum  w  Inch  distils 
from  [his trie.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plains  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Motuseia  .  Order,  Pi 

Liquidambar  9TTRAI  nil  v.     "I"Ii«-  systematic  name 

of  the  tree  which  affords  both  the  liquid  amber  and  sto- 
r ax  liquida,  oi  liquid  storax.  The  liquid  amber  is  a 
resinous  juice  of  a  yellow  colour,  inclining  to  red,  at 
first  about  the  consistence  of  turpentine,  by  age  hard- 
ened into  a  solid  brittle  mass,  li  is  obtained  by  wound- 
ing the  hark  of  this  tree,  which  is  described  by  l.in- 
naus    tin  /■ — -foliis  palmato-angulatis  i 

foliis  indivitis,  acuiis.  The  juice  has  a  moderate!} 
pungent,  warm,  balsamic  taste,  and  a  verj 
smell,  not  linlike  that  of  the  Styrax  calamita  height- 
ened by  a  little  ambergris.  It  is  seldom  used  medi 
dually.  Tin-  Siyra  i  liquida  is  also  obtained  from  this 
plant  by  boiling.  There  an-  two  mm  is  distinguished  h\ 
authors  ;  the  one  the  purer  part  of  the  resinoUB  matter' 
that  rises  to  the  sit  feci  in  boiling,  separated  bj  a 
Straim  like  i"r 

pentine,  of  a  reddish  or  ash-brown  colour,  moderate!] 
transparent,  of  an  acrid  uni  nil  a  fragrant 

smell,  faintly  resembling  that  of  the  solid  styrax,  but 
.'.  hat  disagreeable.     The  other,  the  more  impure 
part,  which  remains  on  the  strainer,  untransparcnt,  and 
in  smell  and  taste  much  wea  Miner.  Their 

iefly  as  stomachics,  in  the  form  of  plaster. 

LIQUIFAt    I'll ) N' .     A  Chemical    term,  in  Mime  in 
stances  synonymous  wit  \\  fusion,  in  others  with  th 
deliquescence,  audio  others  with  the  word  solution. 
LIQUIRI'TIA.     (From  liquor,  juice,  or  from  eli- 

Glycyrrhiia. 
LrtiUOR.    A  liquor.    This  term  is  ..pjiiied  in  the 
last  editions  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  to  somi 
preparations,  before  improperly  called  waters  ;  as  the 
aqua  ammonia,  &.C 

Liquor  acrtatis  plumbi.  See  Plumbi  acctatis 
liquor. 

Liquor  acetatis  plumb:  dilutus.  See  Plumbi 
acrtatis  liquor  dilutus. 

Liquor  jcthereus  vitriolicus.  See  JEther  sul- 
phuric us. 

Liquor  all-minis  compositus.  Compound  solution 
of  alum.  Take  of  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  of  I  ai  h 
half  an  ounce;  boiling  water  two  pints.  Dissolve  at 
the  same  time  the  alum  and  sulphate-  of  zinc  in  the 
water,  aud  then  strain  the  solution  through  paper. 
Tills  water  was  long  known  in  our  shops  under  the 
title  of  Aqua  aluminosa  but' una.  It  is>used  lor  cleans- 
ing and  healing  ulcers, -mil  wounds,  and  ior  removing 
cutaneous  eruptions,  the  part  being  bathed  with  it  hm 
three  or  lour  times  a-day.  ll  is  sometimes  likewise 
employed  as  a  collyrium  ;  and  as  an  injection  in  tluor 
alhus  and  gonorrhoea,  when  not  accompanied  with 
virulence. 

Liquor  ammonia.     See  Ammonia. 
Liquor  ammonia  acetatis.  See  Ammonias  acctatis 
liquor.  . 

Liquor  ammosii  carbonatis.  See  Ammonia  sub- 
carbonaiis  liquor. 

Liquor  a mmom.k  subcarbonatis.  See  Ammonia: 
subcarbonatis  liquor. 

Liquor  of  ammonia.     Pee  Ammonia. 

Liquor  a>i>-ii.     All  that  fluid  which  is  contained  m 

the  membranaceous  ovum  surrounding  the  tetus  in 

uter,  is  ca.ind  by  the  general  name  of  the  waters,  the 

water  of  the  amnion,  or  ovum,  or  liquor  ainnii.    The 
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quantity,  In  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  o\  um,  is  greatest  by  fat  In  early  pregnancy.  At 

Hi.  n of  parturition,  in  some  cases,  ii  amounts  to  or 

and,  in  others,  ii  is  scarcelj  equal 
1 1  is  usual!)  huho  largest  quantity 
u  hen  the  child  has  been  some  nine  dead,  or  is  born  In 
a  weii  Bis  Muni  Is  generally  transparent, 

often  milky,  and  sometimes  of  a  yellow  or  light  brown 
and  very  different  in  consistence;   and  these 
alterations  seem  to  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  i 

of < the  parent.  It  does  not  coagulate  with  heat, 
liketbe  serum  of  the  blood;  and,  chemicallj  examined, 
it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  phlegm,  earthy  matter, 
and  sea-salt,  in  different  proportions  in  different  sub- 
jects, by  which  the  varieties  in  its  appearance  and 
c  insistence  are  produced,  li  has  been  supposed  to  be 
cxcreinentitinus ;  but  it  is  generally  thought  to  be 
secreted  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  ovum,  and  to 

be  circulatory  as  in  oilier  cavities.     It  was  for rly 

the  foetus  was  nourished  by  this  fluid,  ot 
which  it  was  said  to  swallow  some  part  frequently: 
and  it  was  then  asserted,  thai  the  qualities  ol  the  fluid 
were  adapted  lor  its  nourishment.  But  there  ha\  e  been 
many  examples  of  children  bom  without  any  pa 

tomach;  and  a  lew  of  children  in  which  the 
bead  was  wanting,  and  which  have  nevertheless  ar- 
rived at  the  lull  size.     These  cases  fully  prove  that  this 

i  is  not  just,  and  that  there  must  he  some  other 
medium  by  which  the  child  is  nourished,  besides  the 
waters.  The  Incontrovertible  uses  of  this  fluid  are,  to 
serve  ihe  purpose  of  affording  a  aott  bed  for  the  resi- 
dence ol"  ihe  foetus,  to  which  it  allows  free  motion,  and 
prevents  any  external  injury  during  pregnancy;  and 
enclosed  in  ihe  membranes,  it  procures  the  most  gentle, 
yet  efficacious,  dilatation  of  theos  uteri,  and  aofl  parts,  at 
the  time  of  parturition.  Instances  have  been  recorded, 
in  which  the  waters  of  the  ovum  are  said  to  have  been 
Voided  SO  early  as  in  Ihe  sixth  month  of  pregnancy, 
without  prejudice  either  to  the  child  or  parent.  The 
truth  of  these  reports  seeing  to  he  doubtful ;   because 

when  the  membranes  are  intentionally  broken,  the 
if  the  uterus  never  fails  to  come  on,  when  all 

the  water  is  evacuated.  A  few  cases  have  occurred  to 
me,  says  Dr.  Denman,  in  practice,  Which  might  have 
been  construed  to  he  of  this  kind  ;  for  there  vvasa  daily 
discharge  of  some  colourless  fluid  from  the  vagina,  lor 
monihs  before  delivery;  but  there  being  no 
diminution  of  the  size  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  waters 
being  regularly  discharged  at  the  time  of  labour,  it  was 
judged  that  some  lymphatic  vessel  near  the  os  uteri  had 
'heen  ruptured,  and  did  nol  close  again  till  the  patient 
was  delivered.  He  also  met  with  one  case,  in  which, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  there  was  no  san- 
guineous discharge,  but  a  profusion  of  lymph,  to  the 
quantity  of  several  pints,  in  a  few  hours  after  delivery; 
but  the  patient  suffered  no  inconvenience  except  from 
surprise. 

Liquor  antimonii  tartarizati.  See  Antimonit 
tartariiuti  liquor. 

LlQi  or  aksenicalis.     See  Arsenicalis  liquor. 
<   •■  i.i  is.     See  Calcis  liquor. 

Liquor  cupri  ammomati.    See  Cupri  ammoniati 

liquor. 
Liquor  feriu  alkaLini.     See  Ferri  alltalini  liquor. 
Liquor  hydraruyri  oxymiiriatis.     See  Hydrar 

Liquor  MINERALIS  anodynus  hoffmanni.  Hoff- 
mann's anodyne  liquor.  See  Spirilus  atlieris  sulphu- 
ric i  compoaiti. 

I.iqi  or  potass*.    See  Potasses  liquor. 

Liquor  subcarbonatis  potass.e.  See  Potassat 
subcarbonatis  liquor. 

Liquor  vni.vni.is  uormj  cbrvi.  This  preparation 
of  ihe  fluid  volatile  alkali,  commonly  termed  hartshorn, 
is  in  common  use  to  smell  at  in  faintings,  &c.  See 
ul  carbonas. 

LIQUORICE.    Bee  OlycyrrKint. 

Liquorice,  Spanish.    Bee  Qlycyrrhiia. 

L1KFI.I.A.  (A  diminutive  of  lire,  a  ridge  between 
two  furrows.)  Acharius's  name  for  the  black  letter- 
like receptacles  of  the  genus  Opegrapha. 

LISTER,  Martin,  was  born  about  1038,  of  a  York- 
shire family,  sealed  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  pro- 
duced many  medical  practitioners  of  reputation  •  and 
his  uncle  Sir. Matthew  Lister,  was  physician  tof'liarles 
I.  and  president  of  the  college.  Alter  study-in"  at 
I  Cambridge,  where  he  was  made  fellow  of  St.  John's 
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college,  by  royal  mandate,  he  travelled  to  the  Continent 
for  improvement.  On  his  return,  in  1670,  lie  settled  at 
York,  Where  lie  practised  lor  many  years  with  consi- 
derable success.  Having  communicated  many  papers 
on  the  natural  history  and  antiquities  of  the  north  of 
England  to  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  that  body  ;  and  he  likewise  enriched  the  Ashniolean 
Museum  at  Oxford.  He  came  by  the  solicitalion  of 
his  friends  to  London  in  1G84,  having  received  a  diplo- 
ma at  Oxford  ;  and  soon  alter  was  admitted  a  fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.  In  161)8  he  accompanied 
the  embassy  to  France,  and  published  an  account  of 
i*y  on  his  return.  He  was  made  physician  to 
CiueeTl  Anne  about  three  years  before  bis  death,  which 
happened  in  the  beginning  of  1712.  He  wrot<  on  the 
English  medicinal  waters,  on  small-pox,  and  some 
other  diseases ;  hut  his  writings,  though  containing 
some  valuable  practical  observations,  are  marked  by 
too  much  hypothesis  and  attachment  to  antient  doc- 
trines ;  and  he  particularly  condemned  the  cooling  plan 
of  treatment  in  febrile  diseases,  introduced  by  the  saga- 
cious Sydenham.  His  reputation  is  principally  founded 
on  his  researches  in  natural  history  and  comparative 
anatomy,  on  which  he  published  several  separate 
works,  as  well  as  nearly  forty  papers  iu  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions. 

LITHAGO'GA.  (From  \160s,  a  stone,  and  ay&>,  to 
bring  away.l     Medicines  which  expel  the  stone. 

LITHARGE.     See  Litliar gyrus. 

Litharge  plaster.    See  Emplastrum  lithargyri. 

LITHA'RGYRUS.  (From  XiOoc,  a  stone,  and 
apyvpos ,  silver.)  Litha.rgyru.rn.  Litharge.  An  oxide 
of  lead,  in  an  imperfect  state  of  vitrification.  When 
silver  is  relined  by  cupellation  with  lead,  this  latter 
metal,  which  is  scorified,  and  causes  the  scorification 
of  tiie  imperfect  metals  alloyed  with  the  silver,  is  trans- 
formed into  a  matter  composed  of  small,  semitranspa- 
renl,  shining  plates, resembling  mica;  winch  is  litharge. 
Litharge  is  more  or  less  white  or  red,  according  to  the 
metals  with  which  the  silver  is  alloyed.  The  w  bite  is 
called  litharge  of  silver  ;  and  the  red  has  been  impro- 
perly called  litharge  of  gold.  See  Lead,  and  Plumbi 
subacetutis  liquor. 

LITHIA.  (Lithia,frQm\id£ios,lapid(us.)  IJthion; 
Lit/ana.  1.  A  new  alkali,  ft- was  discovered  by 
Arfredson,  a  young  chemist  of  great  merit,  employed 
in  the  laboratory  of  Berzelius.  It  was  found  in  a 
mineral  from  the  mine  of  Uten  in  Sweden  called  peta- 
lite  by  JD'Andrada,  who  fiist  distinguished  it.  Sir  H. 
Davy  demonstrated  by  Voltaic  electricity,  that  the  basis 
of  this  alkali  is  a  metal,  to  which  the  name  of  lithium 
has  been  given. 

Bernelius  gives  the  following  simple  process  as  a  test 
for  lithia  in  minerals: — 

A  fragment  of  the  mineral,  the  size  of  a  pin's  head, 
is  to  be  heated  with  a  small  excess  of  soda,  on  a  piece 
of  platinum  foil,  by  a  blowpipe  for  a  couple  of  minutes. 
The  stone  is  decomposed,  the  soda  liberates  the  lithia, 
and  the  excess  of  alkali  preserving  tin'  whole  fluid  ai 
this  temperature,  it  spreads  over  the  foil,  and  surrounds 
tne  decomposCd  mineral.  That  part  of  the  platinum 
near  to  the  fused  alkali  becomes  of  a  darS  colour, 
which  is  more  intense,  and  spreads  over  a  larger  sur- 
face, in  proportion  as  there  is  more  lithia  in  the  mineral. 
The  oxidation  of  the  platinum  dots  not  take  place 
beneath  the  alkali,  but  only  around  it,  where  the  metal 
is  in  contact  with  both  air  and  lithia.  l'otassa  destroys 
the  reaction  of  the  platinum  on  the  lithia,  if  the  lithia 
be  not  redundant.  The  plaliira  resumes  its  metallic 
surface,  alter  having  been  washed  and  heated. 

Caustic  lilhia  has  a  very  sharp,  burning  taste.  It 
destroys  the  Cuticle  "I  the  tongue  like  pota.-sa.  It  does 
not  dissolve  with  great  facility  in  water,  and  appears 
not  to  be  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water. 
In  this  respect  it  has  an  analogy  with  lime.  Heat  is 
evolved  during  its  solution  in  water. 

When  exposed  to  the  air  it  does  not  attract  moist1 
ure  but  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  opaque. 
When  exposed  for  an  hour  to  a  white  heat  in  a  cover- 
ed platinum  crucible,  its  bulk  does  not  appear  to  he 
diminished:  but  it  has  absorbed  a  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  No- 
sology. Class,  Eccrttica;  Older,  Catotica.  Urinary 
calculus. 

LI'THIAS.  A  lithiale,  or  salt,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  lithic  acid,  or  acid  of  the  stone  sometimes  found 
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in  the  bladder  of  animals  with  salifiable  bases ;  thtM 
lithiate  of  ammonia,  &c. 
LITIII'ASIS.    (From  X.Soj,  a  stone.) 

1.  The  formation  of  stone  or  gravel. 

2.  A  tumour  of  the  eyelid,  under  which  is  a  hard 
concretion  resembling  a  stone. 

LITHIC  A  (1I».  {Acidum  lithicum  ;  from  Xi0os,  a 
stone,  because  it  is  obtained  from  the  stones  of  the 
bladder.)  Acidum  uricum.  This  was  discovered  in 
analyzing  human  calculi,  of  many  of  which  it  consti- 
tutes the  greater  part,  and  of  some,  particularly  that 
which  resembles  wood  in  appearance,  it  forms  almost 
the  whole.  It  is  likewise  present  in  human  urine,  and 
in  that  of  the  camel.  It  is  found  in  those  arthritic 
concretions  commonly  called  cbalkstones.  It  is  often 
called  uric  acid. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  Scheele's  experi- 
ments on  calculi,  which  were  found  to  consist  almost 
wholly  of  this  acid. 

1.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  produced  no  effect  on  the 
calculus,  but  the  concentrated  dissolved  it;  and  the 
solution,  distilled  to  dryness,  left  a  black  coal,  giving 
off  sulphurous  acid  fumes.  2.  The  muriatic  acid, 
either  diluted  or  concentrated,  had  no  effect  on  it  even 
wuli  ebullition.  3.  Dilute  nitric  acid  attacked  it  cold  ; 
and  with  the  assistance  of  heat,  produced  an  efferves- 
cence and  red  vapour,  carbonic  acid  was  evolved,  and 
the  calculus  was  entirely  dissolved.  The  solution  was 
acid,  even  when  saturated  with  the  calculus,  and  gave 
a  beautiful  red  colour  to  the  skin  in  half  an  hour  after 
it  was  applied;  when  evaporated,  it  became  of  a  blood- 
red,  but  the  colour  was  destroyed  by  adding  a  drop  of 
acid:  it  did  not  precipitate  muriate  of  baryles.  or 
metallic  solutions,  even  with  the  addition  of  an  alkali ; 
alkalie.-  rendered  it  more  yellow,  and  if  superabundant, 
changed  it  by  a  strong  digesting  beat  to  a  rose  colour; 
and  this  mixture  imparts  a  similar  colour  to  the  skin, 
and  is  capable  of  precipitating  sulphate  of  iron  black, 
sulphate  of  copper  green,  nitrate  of  silver  gray,  super- 
ozygenated  muriate  of  mercury,  and  solutions  of  lead 
and  /.nc,  while.  Lime-water  produced  in  the  nitric 
solution  a  white  precipitate,  which  dissolved  in  the 
nitric  and  muriatic  acids  without  effervescence,  and 
without  destroying  Iheir  acidity.  Oxalic  acid  did  not 
precipitate  it.  4.  Carbonate  of  po.assa  did  not  dissolve 
ii,  eithei  cold  or  hot,  but  a  solution  of  perfect!)  pure 
potassa  dissolved  it  even  cold.  The  solution  was  yel- 
low |  sweetish  to  the  taste}  precipitated  by  all  the  acids, 
even  the  carbonic ;  did  not  render  lime-water  turbid; 
decomposed  and  precipitated  solution  of  iron  brown, 
of  copper  gray,  <>i  silver  black,  of  zinc,  mercury,  and 
lead,  white;  and  exhaled  a  smell  of  ammonia.  5. 
About  'Jiill  parts  of  lime-water  dissolved  the  calculus 
by  digestion,  and  lost  its  acrid  taste.  The  solution  was 
partlj  precipitated  by  acids,  0.  Pure  water  dissolved 
il  entirely,  but  il  was  necessary  to  boil  for  some  time 
300  parts  with  one  of  the  calculus  in  powder.  This 
solution  reddened  tincture  of  litmus,  did  not  render 
lime-water  turbid,  and  on  cooling  deposited  in  small 
«  1 1  stale  almost  the  whole  of  what  it  had  taken  up.  7. 
Seventy  two  grains  distilled  in  a  small  glass  retort  over 
.■in  open  lire,  and  gradually  brought  to  a  red  heal,  pro- 
duced water  of  ammonia  mixed  with  a  little  animal 
oil,  and  a  brown  sublimate,  weighing  28  grains,  and  12 
t:iaiu>  of  coal  remained,  which  preserved  its  black 
colour  on  red-hot  iron  in  the  open  air.  The  brown 
sublimate  was  rendered  white  by  a  second  sublimation ; 
wag  destitute  of  smell,  even  when  moistened  by  an 
alkali;  was  acid  to  the  taste;  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  also  in  alkohol,  but.  in  less  quantity ;  did 
nol  precipitate  lime-water;  and  appeared  to  resemble 
succinic  acid. 

Foun  roj  has  found,  that  this  acid  is  almost  entirely 
soluble  in  2000  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  when 
the  powder  is  repeatedly  treated  with  it.  From  ids 
experiments  he  infers,  that  it  contains  azote,  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  carbon,  and  but  little  hydrogen, 
and  little  < 

Of  its  combinations  with  the  basis  we  know  but 

little-  .   <■  >.  u    •     ,. 

Much   additional    information    has    been  obtained 

within  these  few  years  on  the  nature  and  habitudes  of 

the  lithic  ai  id.      Dr.  Henry  wrote  a  medical  thesis,  and 

afterward  published  a  paper  on  the  subject,  in  the 

second  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the  Manchester 
memoirs,  both  of  which  contain  many  important  facte. 
He  procured  the  acid  in  the  maimer  above  described 
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hy  Fourcroy.    It  lias  the  form  of  wliitc  Shining  plates 
which  are  denser  than  water.     lias  no  tasU 
Jt  dissolves  in  about  1400  pai 

the  infusion  of  litniti  solved  iu 

d 
J  he  dry  acid  isnol  acted  on  nor  dissolved 

the  alkaline  sulphurets  and  hydrosulpnurets.     No  m  id 
those  that  occasion  its  decon 
•  a  in  hot  solutions  ol  potassa  and 

in  ammonia,  but  less  readily,    'i'he  lithates 
may  he  tormed,  either  by  inutnallv  saturatiu- 
Constituents,  or  we  may  dissolve  the  a<  id  111 

and  we  may  then  precipitate  bj  cai 
a.    The  lithates  are  all  tasteli 
in  appearance  lithic  acid  itself.    Thi 
osphere.   Thej 
In  water.     'I  imposed  by  a  red 

heat,  which  destroys  the  acid.     Thi  lithic  acid  i*  pra.- 
ilts  by  all  tlic  ai  ids,  except  the 
ml  carbonic.     They  are  decomposed  l>v  tin' 
muriates,  and  acetates  ol  barytes,  slrc-mites, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina.    They  are  precipitated 
metallic-  solutions  except  that  of  gold.    When 
id  is  exposed  to  heat,  the  products  are  c  .11- 
buretted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid,  prussic  acid, 
te  of  ammonia,  a  sublimate,  <  ousisling  of  am- 
monia combined  with  a  peculiar  acid,  which  has  the 
following 

lt>  colour  is  yellow,  and  it  has  a  cooling,  bitter  taste. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  in  alkali  m- 
from  which  it  isnol  precipitated  by  acid-.    It  dissolves 
also  sparingly  in  alkohol.    It   is  volatile,  and  when 
sublimed  a  second  lime,  becomes  much-whiter.    The 
watery  solution  reddens  vegetable  blues,  but  a  very 
small  quantity  of  ammonia  dc  stroj  i  this  property.     Ii 
encc  w  ith  alkaline  > 
ration   it  5  ields  permanent  crystt 
defined,  from  adhei  ing  animal 

-a,  when  added  to 

i.-ii-.  disengages  ammonia.     When  dissolved  in  nittic 

ac-id,  they  do  not  Ii  :u  -  as  happens  u  ith 

nor  does  iln-ir  solution  ill  water  decompose 

salts,  as  happens  w  ith  alkaline  lii 

Neither  has  n  any  action  on  the  sails  of 

copper,  iron,  gold,  platinum,  tin,  or  mercury.     With 

r  sliver,  and  niercut  j ,  and  acetate  i 
forms  a  while  pr 

acid.     Muriatic  acid  01  ale  in  the 

solution  of  these  crystals  in  water, 
show,  that  the' acid  of  (be  sublimate  is  different  from 
the  qjic,  and  from  every  other  known  acid.     '  i 
found,  that  by  re]  -I  was  re- 

solved into  ammonia,  nitrogen,  and  prussii  acid. 

When  lithic  acid  is  projected  into  a  tiu>k  with  clilo- 
line,  then-  is  formed,  in  a  little  time,  miniate  of  ammo- 
nia, oxalate  of  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  mui 
and    malic   acid;    the  same   results 

-  Iilorine  through  water,  holding  this  acid  iii 
suspension. 
LITHIUM.  The  metallic  basis  of  lilliia.  SeeLithia. 
LITHOIDES.     (From  Atfloj,  a  .-tone,  and  boos,  a 
SO  called  from  iis  hardness.)     The  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal 
Litho'labi  t&>$,  a  Stone,  and  XapGavu),  i 

■c.)    Aii  instrument  for  extracting  the  stone  from 
the  Wad 

J.ITIIO  LOGY,     (f.itlwlogia;  from  Ai0of,  a 
anct  >y;  u;,  a  discourse.)    A  discourse,  or  treatise  on 
stones. 

Lithoma'roa..    See  IMkomafge. 

LITHOMARGE.  Stone-maiTOW.  A  mineral,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  friable  and  the  in- 
durated. 

LITHONTR1PTIC.  {Lilhontripticus ;  fromXiflos, 
a  stone,  and  Tpi&o,  to  bear  lontryptic. 

From  the  strict  sense  and  c i  I 

word,  this  class  of  medicine  should  compn  In 

passages:    It  is,  however,  doubted  by  many,  whethe 

in  nature  any  such  sul 
then,  is  meant  those  substances  which  possess  a  powei 
of  removing  a  dispositi  to  the  formation 

of  calculi.    The  reseat 
proved,  that  these  calculi  conn-; 
acid,  named  »he  lithic  or  uric  acid.     Willi  Una  «"" 
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stance,  the  alkalies  are  capable  of  nnitine,  and  I 
und    and  these  are,  accordi 

one  in 

tin-  blad  Ii  r   are  vi  ry   generallj    a  Ii  I   iln-y 

nt  that  the  urine  become! 

i  tin;! 

ncretions.    Their  adminis- 
ter, cannol  i»-  continued  to  this  extent 
foi  anj  l<  ngth  ol  tim< ,  from  the  irritation  thi  j  produce 
,i    and   ininni  tl  Ble- 

ats, or  lithontriptics,  is  now 
eve*  attempted ;  they  are  employedHnejely  to 
1 1. in,  and  to  palliate 
i:    h  thej   do  apparent!)  hy 

Bl  Id,  or  the  m-|  ai.-c- 

iioii  ol  it  by  the  kidneys ;  the  urhi  idered 

less  irritating,  and  the  surface  ol  the  calculus  is  allowed 

When  theal  ployed  with  this  view,  they 

are  generally  given  neutralized,  or  with  excess  of  car- 
acid.    This  renders  them  much  less  irritating. 
it  at  the  same  time,  indeed,  diminishes  their  solvent 
power  ;  lor  ii,  no  action  cm 

Urinary  calculi  re  -till  capable  ol  correcting 

Unit  acidity  in  the  prim:-  \  is,  which  is  the  cause  ol  the 
ition  of  the  lithic  acid  from  the  urine,  and,  there- 
fore, serve  equally  tb  palliate  the  disease.    And  when 
their  acrimony  is  thus  diminished,  their  use  can  be 
continued  tor  any  length  of  time. 
It  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Fourcroy  and 
thai  some  other  ingn  clients  of  calculi,  as  well 
e  dissolved  by  the  caustic  alkali, 
pet  iments  have  shown,  thai  most  calculi 
yield  to  its  power.    Ii  is  obvious,  however,  that  what 
is  taken  by  the  mouth  is  subject  to  many  changes  in  the 
,  iai,  and  also  the  lymphatic  and  vascular 
• ;  and  in  ihis  way  ii  must  he  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult t>i  gel  such  substances  (even  were  they  not  liable 
rations)  in  sufficient  quantity  into  the  bladder. 
i\  few  authenticated  cases  of  the 
urine  being  so  changed  as  to  become  a  menstruum  for 
f   Dr.  New  combe, 
recorded  by  Dr.  H'hytt,  the  instance  of  Mr.  Home  is 
almost  tiie  only  one.     Though  lithontriptics,  hov. 
inaj  hot  in  general  tl  one  in  the  bladder, 

yet  it  is  ; an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  they  frequently 
id   to  lessi  n  such  torture  as  that 
,  is  surely  an  object  of  no 
little  importance.    Lime  was  long  ago  known  as  a 
i. try  e  nle-uli.  an.l  different  methods  were 
A  to  administer  it.    Oneof  these  plans  fell  into 
Ihe  hands  of  a   .Mrs.  Ste-i  yens,  and  her  sue  cess  caused 

anxiety  for  the  discovery  of  the  secret.    At  last 
merit  bought  the  secret  for  the  sum  of  50001.    In 
many  instance* ,  stones  which  had  been  unquestionably 
felt,  were  nolo  liscovereU;  ami  as  the  same 

v.  ere  examined  bj  surgeons  of  the  greatest  skill 
and  eminence,  both  be  for  <  and  alter  the  exhibition  of 
hi  i  medicines,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  conclusion 

was   drawn,    thai    the    Stones    really    \v>  i  e   dissolved. 
From  the  cessation  of  such    -in  cess,  and   from  its  now 

being  known  thai  the  stones  are  occasionally  protruded 
lar  fibres  of  the  blad- 
der, SO  d  in  a  kind  of  cyst  on  the  outside 
of  the  muscular  coat,  and  cause  no  longer  any  griev- 
lt  day  are  inclined  Lo suspect 
that  this  must  tl  in  Mrs.  Stecx  c-nsV  i 

This  was  certainly  w  hat  happened  in  one  of  the  i  asea 

on  whom  the  medicine  had  been  tried.    It  is  evident 

that  a  stone,  so  situated,  would  not  any  longer  produce 

would  also  be  quite1  indiscoverable  by 

n  el,  for,  in  fact,  it  is  no  longer  in  the  i  avitv  of 

the  bladder. 

oap  was  w  ith  reason  e  the 

virtues  of  the  lime,  it  led  to  the  use  of  caustic  alkali' 

r  veal  broth.     Take  of  pure  po- 

■  lime,  I  iv  ;  ol  i    ll,ij 

Mix  thi  them 

aen  pour  off  the-  lev 

filter  it  .  and  keep  it  in  well  stoppi  d  vials 

is  from  thirty  drops  to  7ii 

which  'I  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  a 

l"':'  '  '  al  neon'  and 

""'''  or' four 

months,  living,  dun,  ,.,.,,  t||j 

least  counteract  the  eilijct  of  the  medicine 
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The  common  fixed  alkalies,  or  carbonated  "alkali, 
and  tlio  acidulous  Boda-water,  have  of  late  been  used 
as  lithontriptics.  Honey  has  also  been  given  :  and  Mr. 
Home,  surgeon  ai  the  Savoy,  lias  recorded  its  utility  in 
ids  own  and  n,  his  father's  cases.  Hitters  have  like- 
wise been  tried. 

Dismissing  all  theories,  lime-water,  soap,  acidulous 
soda  water,  caustic,  alkali,  and  bitters,  are  useful  in 
cases  of  stone.  Of  the  soap,  as  much  may  lie  taken  as 
ich  will  bear,  or  as  much  as  will  prove  gentlj 
laxative  ;  but  of  the  lime-water,  few  can  take  more 
than  a  pint  daily. 

The  acidulous  soda-water  may  be  taken  in  larger 
quantities,  as  ii  is  more  agreeable. 

There  is  a  remedy  ci  lebrated  in  Holland,  under  the 
name  of  liquor  lithontriptica  Loosii,  which  coniaius, 
according  to  an  accurate  analysis,  muriate  of  lime! 
This,  professor  Hufeland  recommends  in  Hie  following 
form : 

Jjt  Calcis  muriate  3  j. 

Aqua-  distillate,  3  ij.  ft.  soludo. 

Thirty  drops  are  to  be  taken  lour  times  a-day,  which 
may  be  increased  as  far  as  the  stomach  will  bear. 

For  curing  stone  patients,  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  in  any  lithontriptics  hitherto  discovered, though 
they  may  rationally  lie  given,  with  a  confident  hope  of 
procuring  an  alleviation  of  the  His  of  pain  attending 
the  presence  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  After  all,  the 
only  certain  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  calculus  is  the 
operation.    See  Lithotomy. 

[" Lithontriftor.  (From  A(9o5,  a  stone,  and 
•S-pv7rr(j>,  to  break.)  Toe  name  of  an  instrument,  In- 
vented by  Dr- Civiale  of  Paris,  for  reducing  ca  uli  in 
the  bladder  into  small  particles  or  a  powder,  H  llich  is 
voided  with  the  mine,  and  lithotomy  thus  rendered 
;uy.  The  lithontriptor  consists  of  a  straight 
silver  catheter,  of  considerable  diameter,  and 
another  of  steel,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  consists 
of  three  blanches,  calculated  to  grasp  the  stone  on  with- 
drawing the  steel  cathetera  short  way  within  the  outer 
one,  when  they  become  approximated.  The  cavity  of 
the  inner  catheter  is  capable  of  admitting -a  steel  rod, 
to  which  may  be  affixed,  at  the  surgeon's  option,  a 
simple  quadrangular  chill,  or  a  strawberry-shaped  file, 
or  a  trephine.  By  means  of  a  spring,  the  latter  part  of 
the  apparatus  is  pressed  evenly  inward-;,  and  it  is  made 
to  revolve  with  velocity  through  the  medium  of  a  how, 
alter  the  manner  of  a  common  hand  drill." — Coop. 
Sur.  Die.     A.l 

LITIIONTKY'PTIC.  (From  XtOoc,  a  stone,  and 
■Sot>T7w,  to  break.)     See.  Lithontripiir. 

LITHOSPE'RMUM.      (From  AtOoj,   a  stone,  and 
oirtpua,  seed ;  named  from  the  hardness  of  its  seed) 
1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnean  sj  s- 
ynia. 

■J.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  common  gromwell. 
See  Lithospermvm  officinale. 

Lithospbrmum  officinale.    The  systematic  name 

of  the- officinal  gromwell.    Theseedsol  thi 

plant,  Lithaspermum — seminibus  leevibus,  corollis  nix 

vntibus,  foliis  lanceolatis,  of  Linnaeus, 

irmerly  supposed,  from  their  stony  hardness,  1.. 

rious  in  calculous  and    gravelly  disorders. 

Little  credit  is  given  to  (heir  lithontriptic  character, 

are  occasionally  used  as  diuretic  fo 
In    urinary  passages,  and  for  obviating  strangury,  in 
the  form  of  emulsion. 

LTTHO'TOMY.  (Lithotamia;  from  ArOos,  astone, 
and  Ttuvu),  to  cut  1  Cystordia.  The  operation  of  cut- 
ting into  the  bladder,  1u  order  to  extract  a  stone. 
Several  methods  have  been  recommended  for  perform- 
ing Ibis  operation,  but  there  are  only  two  which  can 
he  practised  with  any  propriety,  tine  is,  where  the 
operation  is  to  he  performed  immediately  above  the 
pubes,  in  that  part  of  the  bladder  which  is  not  covered 
'with  peritoneum,  called  the  high  operation.  The 
other,  where  it  is  done  in  the  perineum,  by  laying  open 
tin-  neck  and  lateral  part  of  the  bladder,  o  a-  to  allow 
of  tin  extraction  of  the  stone,  called  the  lateral  opera- 
tion, from  the  prostate  gland  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
being  laterally  cut. 

LITMUS.  The  beautiful  blue  prepared  from  a 
while  lichen.     See  Lichen  rocceilo. 

I.i  1  Hon.     See  JVilre. 

I.t   ii  <.     A  liniment. 

I.I  VKR.   (ffeyar.fiwap.)    A  large  viscus,  of  a  deep 

red  colour,  of  great  size  and  weight,  situated  under  the 
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diaphragm,' in  the  right  hypochondrium,  its  smaller 
portion  occupying  part  of  the  epigastric  region.  In  the 
human  body,  the  Iher  is  divided  into  two  principal 
lobes,  the  t  b  is  by  far  the  greatest.    They 

me  di\  ided  on  tic  uppet  ad  ligament,  and 

on  the  other  "side  bj  aeon  idera  d  or  fossa. 

Between  ami  below  thi  Is  a  smaller  lobe, 

called  lobulus  gpigelii.  In  describing  this  viscus,  it  is 
necessary  to  attend  to  seven  principal  circumstances': — 
its  ligaments ;  its  surfaces;  its  margins;  its  tubercles ; 
its  fissure  ;  its  sinus;  and  the  pori  biliarii. 

The  ligaments  of  the  liver  are  rive  in  number,  all 
arising  from  the  peritoneum.  1.  The  right  lateral 
ligament,  which  connects  the  thick  right  lohe  witlt  the 
posterior  pail  of  the  diaphragm.  2.  The  lift  lateral 
which  connects  the  convex  surface  and  mar- 
gin of  the  left  lobe  with  the  diaphragm,  and,  in  those 
of  whom  the  liver  is  very  hose,  with  the  oesophagus 
and  spleen.    3.   7  liddlt  suspensory  liga- 

ment,  which  passes  from  the  diaphragm  into  the  con 
vex  surface,  and  separates  the  right  lohe  of  the  liver 
from  the  left.  It  descends  from  above  through  the  large 
fissure  to  the  concave  surface,  and  is  then  distributed 
over  the  whole  liver.  4.  The  round  ligament,  which 
in  adults  con-  Ists  of  the  umbilical  vein,  indurated  into 
a  ligament.     5.    The  coronary  ligament. 

The  liver  has  two  surfaces,  one  superior,  which  Is 
convex  and  smooth,  and  one  inferior,  which  is  con- 
cave, and  ha-  holes  and  depressions  to  receive,  not 
only  ill.'  contiguous  viscera,  but  the  vessels  running 
into  the  liver. 

The  margins  of  the  liver  are  also  two  in  numbers 
the  one,  which  is  posterior  and  superior  is  obtuse,  the 
other,  situated  anteriorly  and  interiorly,  is  acute 

The  tubercles  of  the  liver  are  likewise  two  in  num- 
ber, viz.  lobulus  anonymus,  and  lobulus  caudalus,  and 
are  found  near  the  vena  porta. 

I  pou  looking  on  the  concave  surface  of  this  viscus, 
rable  fissure  is  obvious,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  fissure  of  the  Hver. 

In  order  to  expose  Ihe  sinus,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move the  gall-bladder,  when  a  considerable  sinus,  be 
fore  Occupied  bj  Ihe  gall-bladder,  will  be  apparent. 

Tie'  blodd-vt  ssels  of  the  liver  are  the  hepatic  artery, 
the  vena  porte,  and  the  vena  cava-  hepalica;,  which 
are  described  under  their  proper  names.  The  absor- 
bents of  the  liver  are  very  numerous.  The  liver  has 
nerves',  from  the  great  intercostal  and  eighth  pair, 
which  arise  from  the  hepatic  plexus,  and  proci  ed  along 
with  the  hepatic  artery  and  vena  porta;  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  hver.  With  regard  to  the  substance  of 
the  liver,  various  opinions  have  been  entertained.  It 
is,  however,  now  pretty  well  ascertained  to  he  a  large 
gland,  composed  of  lesser  glands  connected  together  i>y 
cellular  structure.  The  small  glands  which  thus  com- 
pose the  substance  of  the  liver,  are  termed  peniciili, 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  minute  ramifications  of 
the  vena  porte  composing  each  gland,  resembling  that 
of  the  hairs  of  a  pencil.  The  chief  use  of  tins  largo 
viscus  is  to- supply  a  fluid,  named  bile,  to  the  intes- 
tines, which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  chylilica- 
tion.  The  small  peniciili  perform  this  function  by  a 
specific  action  on  the  blood  they  contain,  by  which 
te  in  their  very  minute  ends  the  Quid  termed 
hepatic  bile;  but  whether  they  pour  it  into  what  is 
called  a  follicle,  or  not,  is  yet  undecided,  and  is  the 
cause  of  tiie  (litre  'nee  of  opinion  respecting  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver.  If  H  be  secreted  into  a  follicle,  the* 
substance  is  truly  glandular,  according  to  the 
the  older  anatomists  :  hut  if  it  be  secreted  merely  into 
a  small  vessel,  called  a  biliary  pore  (the  existence  of 
which  can  he  demonstrated)  corresponding  to  Ihe  end 
of  each  of  the  peniciili,  without  any  intervening  folli- 
cle, its  substance  is  then,  in  their  opinion,  vascular.  Ac- 
cording to  our  notions  in  the  present  day,  in  either 
ease,  the  liver  is  said  to  be  glandular;  tor  we  have  the 
idea  of  a  gland  when  any  arrangement  ot  vesselt  per 
forms  the  ottU  e  of  separating  from  the  blood  a  fund  or 
substance  different  in  its  nature  from  the  blood  1  he 
small  vessels  which  receive  the  bile  secreted  by  the 
peniciili,  an-  calli  1  ■  ''  "-''  converge  toge- 

i,out  the  substance  of  the  liver  towards  its 
under  surface,  and,  at  length,  form  one  trunk,  called 
ductus  kepaticus,  w  hich  conveys  the  bile  intoeitherthe 
...  Uus,  or  ductus  cyslicus.    See 

Liver,  inflammation  of.    Sec  Hepatitis. 
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Liver  of  sulphur.    Sec  Potassa  sulphuretum 
LIVERWORT.     See  MarckanXa  JulgmelZa. 
Liverwort,  ash-coloured.     See  Lichen  caniiius. 
Liverwort,  ground.  minus 

Lmerwort,  cm 

*  , ,  {  ,wm  hveox  t0  bc  Wackand  blue.)  Livid- 

ness.     A  black  mark,  from  a  blow.    A  dark  circle 
Under  the  eye. 

H5;tJff?m  X'S'  li?llt)    Woodash. 
•V    i  Salts  aie  so  called  which  are  extract- 

ed by  hxmation. 

LIXIVIATION.  (Lixivia/is  ;  from  hi,  woodash.) 
Lessme.  The  process  employed  by  chemists  of  dis- 
solving, by  means  of  warm  water,  the  saline  and  solu- 
ole  particles  of  cinders,  the  residues  of  distillation  and 
combustion,  coals,  and  natural  earths.  Salts  thus  ob- 
tained are  called  Liiicial  salts. 

LIXI'VIUM.  (From  Wi,  woodash.)  The  liquor  in 
winch  saline  and  soluble  particles  ol  the  residues«of 
distillation  and  combustion  are  dissolved. 

LlXIVll  >1    SAFOXXHIUM.      See  PotOSSm    liquor. 

Lixivium  tart am.  See  Potassa  subcarbonatis 
liquor. 

LOBATUS.  (From  lobus,  a  lobe.)  Lohed.  Ap- 
plied to  leaves  which  have  the  margins  of  the  seg- 
ments lobed,  as  in  Jlnemone  heputiea,  and  to  such  as 
are  lobed  like  the  vine  thistle,  and  many  geraniums. 

LOBB,  Tiikophilus,  practised  as  a  physician  in 
London  with  considerable  reputation,  and  li 
works  on  medical  topics.  He  died  in  lTtilJ,  in  the  85th 
year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  on  fevers,  small-pox,  and 
some  other  diseases ;  but  his  most  ccfebrated  publica- 
tion was,  "A  Treatise  on  Solvents  of  the  Stone,  and 
on  curing  the  Stone  and  the  Gout  by  Aliments," 
which  passed  through  several  editions,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  and  French  ;  he  considered  the  mor- 
bid matter  of  an  alkaline  nature,  and  vegetable  acids 
as  the  remedy-  He  was  author  also  of  "  A  Compen- 
dium of  the  Practice  of  Physic,"  and  of  several  papers 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Lobed  leaf.    See  Lobatue. 

LOBELIA.  (Named  in  honour  of  Lobel,  a  botan- 
ist.) 1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
na-an  sj  stem,    i  'lass,  Syngt  ru   ia  ;  '  irder,  .  H 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  blue  lobelia. 
See  Lobelia  syphilitica. 

Lobelia  syphilitica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
blue  lobelia  of  the  pharmacopeias.  The  root  is  the 
part  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  foi  me- 
dicinal use  ;  in  taste  it  resembles  tobacco,  and  is  apt  to 
excite  vomiting.  It  derived  the  name  of 
from  its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  syphilis,  as  experienced 
by  the  North  American  Indians,  who  considered  it  as 
a  specific  in  that  disease,  and  with  whom  it.  was  long 
an  important  secret,  which  was  purchased  by  Sir 
William  Johnson,  and  since  published  by  different 
authors.  The  method  of  employing  this  medicine  is 
stated  as  follows:  a  decoction  is  made  of  a  handful 
of  the  roots  in  three  measures  of  water.  Of  this  halt 
a  measure  is  taken  in  the  morning  fasting,  and  repeated 
in  the  evening  ;  and  the  dose  is  gradually  increased, 
till  its  purgative  effects  become  too  violent,  when  the 
decoction  is  to  be  intermitted  tor  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
renewed,  until  a  perfect  cure  is  effected.  During  the 
use  of  this  medicine,  a  proper  regimen  is  to  be  enjoined, 
and  the  ulcers  afe  also  to  be  frequently  washed  with 
the  decoction,  or  if  deep  and  foul,  to  be  sprinkled  with 
the  powder  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  New  Jersey  tea- 
tree,  Ceanothus  americanus.  Although  the  plant 
thus  used  is  said  to  cure  the  disease  in  a  very  short 
time,  yet  it  is  not  found  that  the  antisyphilitic  powers 
of  the  lobelia  have  been  confirmed  in  any  instance  of 
European  practice. 

[Lobelia  inflata.     See  Mian  tobacco.    A.J 

LO'BULUS.  (Dim.  of  lubus,  a  lobe.)  A  small 
lobe,  as  lobulus  spigelii. 

Lobulcb  acckssorius.     See  Lobulus  anonymus. 

Lobulus  anonymi  b\  Lobulus  aecessonus  anterwr- 
quadratus.  The  anterior  point  of  the  right  lobe  ol  the 
liver.  Others  define  it  to  be  that  spaced  the  great 
lobe  between  the  fossa  of  the  umbilical  vein  and  gall- 
bladder, and  extending  forward  from  the  fossa  lor  the 
lodzment  of  the  vena  porta:,  to  the  anterior  margin  ot 
the  liver.  . 

LoBUtus  Caudatus.  Processus  caudatus.  A  tail- 
like  process  of  the  liver,  stretching  downward  from  the 
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middle  of  the  great  right  lobe  to  the  lobulus  spigelii.  it 
is  behind  the  gall-bladder,  and  between  the  fossa  ven» 
portarum,  and  the  fissure  for  the  lodgment  of  the  vena 
cava. 

Lobulus    spioelii.      Lobulus  posterior;  Lobulu.% 

illatus.    A  lube  oi  the  liver  between  the 

two  greater  lobes,  but  rather  belonging  to  the  right 

great  lobe.      Prom   its  situation  dee;:  behind,  and  from 

idicular  papilla-like  projection,  it  is 
called  lobulus  posterior,  or  papillatus.  To  the  leftside 
it  has  the  fissure  lot  the  lodgment  of  the  ductus  veno- 
sus;  on  the  right,  the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava  :  and 
above,  it  has  the  great  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver, 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  cylinder  of  the  porta;  obliquely 
lo  the  right,  and  upwards,  it  has  a  connexion  with  the 
lower  concave  surface  of  the  great  lobe,  by  the  pro- 
cessus caudatus,  which  \J"inslow  (  alls  one  of  the  roots 
of  the  lobulus  spigelii.  It  is  received  into  the  bosom 
of  the  less  curve  or  the  stomach. 

LOCALES.  (Locales,  the  plural  of  localis.)  The 
fourth  class  vf  Cullcn's  Nosology,  which  Comprehends 
morbid  affections  that  are  partial,  and  includes  eight 
orders,  viz.  dysesthesia),  d\sorexi;e,  dyscinesire,  apo- 
cenoses,  episi dieses,  lumores,  ectopia,  and  dial}  si  s. 

LOCA'LIS.  Local.  Belonging  to  a  part  and  not 
the  whole.  A  common  division  of  diseases  is  into 
general  and  local. 

localis  membrana.    The  pia  mater. 

LOCHIA.  (From  Aoxcuw,  to  bring  forth.)  The 
ines.  The  serous,  and  for  the  most  part  green- 
coloured,  discharge  that  takes  place  from  the  uterus 
and  vagina  of  women,  during  the  first  four  days  after 
delivery. 

LOCHIORRHCE'A.  (From  Aovia,  and  pew,  to 
flow.)     An  excessive  dischaige  of  the  lochia. 

LOCKED-JAW.     Sec  Tetanus. 

LOCI  LAM  i:\T(TM.  In  botany  means  the  space 
or  cell  between  the  \  alves  and  partitions  of  a  capsule  ; 
distinguished  from  their  number  into  unilocular,  bilo- 
cular,  &.c.    See  Capsula. 

LOCU8TA.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
spikelet  of  grasses?     See  Spicula. 

LOGWOOD.     See  llaimatoiylon  campechianum. 

LOMENTACEjE.  (From  lomentum;  in  allusion 
to  the  pulse-like  nature  of  the  plants  in  question,  so  as 
to  keep  in  view  their  analogy  With  the  papilionacea.) 
The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Liniucus's  Frag- 
ments of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  such  as  have 
a  bivalve  pericarpium  or  legume,  and  not  papiliona- 
ceous corolla  :  as  Cassia,  Fumaria,  Ceretonia,  &c. 

LOMENTUM.  1.  A  word  used  by  old  writers  on 
medicine,  to  express  a  meal  made  of  beans,  or  bread 
made  of  this  meal,  and  used  as  a  wash. 

2.  A  bivalve  pericarpium,  divided  into  cells  by  very 
small  partitions,  never  lateral  like  thoseof  the  legume. 

From  its  figure  it  is  termed, 

1.  Articulatuiri,  when  the  partitions  are  visible  ex- 
ternally ;  as  in  lledysarum  argenteum. 

2.  Moniliforme,  necjclace-like,  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  little  globules;  as  in  lledysarum  moliferum. 

3.  Acideatum;  as  in  lledysarum  onobrychis. 

4.  Crystatum  ;  as  in  lledysarum  caput  galli. 

5.  1  ptum,  when  the  cells  are  much 
narrower  than  the  joints  ;  as  iti  Ifippocrepis. 

G.  Corticosum,  the  external  bark  being  woody,  and 
the  inside  pulpy;  as  in  Cassia  fistula. 

LOMMlUS,  Jodocus,  was  horn  in  Guclderland, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century.  Having 
received  from  his  father  a  good  classical  education,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  medfeine,  which  he  studied 
Chiefly  at  Paris.  He  practised  for  a  considerable  time 
at  Tournay,  where  he  was  pensionary  physician  in 
15.57;  and.  three  years  after,  he  removed  to  Brussels. 
The  peiiod  of  his  death  is  not  known.  He  left  three 
small  works,  which  are  still  valued  from  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  their  Latinity  ;  a  Commentary  on* 
Celsus;  Medicinal  Observations,  in  three  books*  and 
a  Treatise  on  the  Cure  of  Continued  Fevers  ;  the  two 
latter  having  been  several  times  reprinted  and  trans- 
lated. 

LOMONTTE.    Diphrismatic  zeolite. 

LONCHITIS.  (From  Xoyxi,  a  lance:  so  named 
because  the  leaves  resemble  the  head  of  a  lance  )  The, 
herb  spleenwort.    The  Ceterach  officinalis. 

Lonoa'ndm.  (From  longus,  long:  so  named  from 
its  length.)     The  mtestinum  rectum. 

LONGING.    A  desire  peculiar  to  ti,e  feniaie>  8nd 
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wily  during  pregnancy,  and  those  states  In  which  the 
uterine  discharge  is  suppressed. 

LONGISSIMUS.  The  longest.  Parts  are  so  named 
from  their  length,  compared  to  that  of  others  ;  as  lon- 
gissimus dorsi,  &c. 

Lonoissimus  dorsi.  Lumbo  dorso  trachelien,  of 
Dumas.  This  muscle,  which  is  somewhat  thicker 
th  n  the  sacrolumbal,  greatly  resembles  it,  however, 
in  its  shape  and  extent,  and  arises,  in  common  with 
that  muscle,  between  it  and  the  spine.  It  ascends  up- 
wards along  the  spine,  and  is  inserted  by  small  double 
tendons  into  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  all  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebras  of  the  back,  and 
sometimes  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  nock.  From  its 
outside  it  sends  off  several  bundles  of  fleshy  fibres,  in- 
terspersed  with  a  few  tendinous  filaments,  which  are 
usually  inserted  into  the  lower  edge  of  the  ten  upper- 
most ribs,  not  far  from  their  tubercles.  In  some  sub- 
jects, however,  they  are  found  inserted  in  a  less  num- 
ber, and  in  others,  though  more  rarely,  into  every  one 
of  the  ribs.  Towards  the  upper  part  of  this  muscle 
is  observed  a  broad  and  thin  portion  of  fleshy  fibres, 
which  cross  and  intimately  adhere  to  the  fibres  of  the 
longissimus  dorsi.  This  portion  arises  from  the  upper 
and  posterior  part  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
live  or  six  uppermost  vertebra;  of  the  back,  by  as  many 
tendinous  origins,  and  is  usually  inserted  by  six  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy  slips,  into  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  six  inferior  vertebrie  of  the  neck.  This  portion  is 
described,  by  Winslow  and  Albinus,  as  a  distinct  mus- 
cle ;  by  the  former  under  the  name  of  transversalis 
major  colli,  and  by  the  latter  under  that  of  trans- 
versalis cervices.  But  its  fibres  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  those  of  the  longissimus  dorsi,  that  it  may 
very  properly  be  considered  as  an  appendage  to  the 
latter.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  extend  the  verte- 
brae of  the  back,  and  to  keep  the  trunk  of  the  body 
erect;  by  means  of  its  appendage,  it  likewise  serves  to 
turn  the  neck  obliquely  backwards,  and  a  little  to  one 
side. 

Longissimus  manus.  See  Flexor  tcrtii  internodii 
poinds, 

Longissimus  oculi.     See  Obliquus  superior  oculi. 

LONGITUDINAL.  Longitudinalis.  Parts  are  so 
named  from  their  direction. 

Longitudinal  sinus.  Longitudinal  sinus  of  the 
dura  mater.  A  triangular  canal,  proceeding  in  the 
falciform  process  of  the  dura  mater,  immediately  un- 
der the  bones  of  the  skull,  from  the  crista  galli  to  the 
tentorium,  where  it  branches  into  the  lateral  sinuses. 
The  longitudinal  sinus  has  a  number  of  trabecule  or 
fibres  crossing  it.  Its  use  is  to  receive  the  blood 
from  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater,  and  convey  it  into  the 
lateral  sinuses,  to  be  carried  through  the  internal  jugu- 
lars to  the  heart. 

LO'NGUS.  Long.  Some  parts  are  so  named  from 
their  comparative  length ;  as  longus  colli,  &c. 

Longus  colli.  Pro;  dorso  cervical,  of  Dumas. 
This  is  a  pretty  considerable  muscle,  situated  close  to 
the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  vertebra;  of  the 
neck.  Its  outer  edge  is  in  part  covered  by  the  rectus 
interims  major.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  within 
the  thorax,  from  the  bodies  of  the  three  superior  verte- 
bra! of  the  hack,  laterally ;  from  the  bottom  and  fore- 
part of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  first  and  second 
vertebra;  of  the  back,  and  of  the  last  vertebra"  of  the 
neck :  and  likewise  from  the  upper  and  anterior  points 
of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth, 
and  third  vertebra;  of  the  neck,  by  as  many  small  dis- 
tinct tendons ;  and  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  fore- 
part of  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  near  its  fellow. 
This  muscle,  when  it  acts  singly,  moves  the  neck  to 
one  side  ;  but  when  both  act,  the  neck  is  brought  di- 
rectly forwards. 

LONl'CKRA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnacan  system.  Class.  Peutandria;  Order,  Mo- 
nogi/nia. 

Lonicera  diervilla.  The  systematic  name  of  a 
species  of  honeysuckle.  Diervilla.  The  young 
branches  of  this  species,  Lonicera — racemis  termina 
libiis,  folits  scrratis,  of  Linnaeus,  are  employed  in 
North  America  as  a  certain  remedy  in  gonorrhoea  and 
suppression  of  urine.  It  has  not  yet  been  exhibited  in 
Europe. 

Lonicera  periclimknum.  Honeysuckle.  This 
beautiful  and  common  nlant  was  formerly  used  in  the 
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moving  diseases  of  the  skin,  virtues  it  does  not  now 
appear  to  possess. 

LOOSENESS.     See  Diarrhma. 

LO'PEZ.  Radix  lopeziana;  Radix  indiea  lopezi- 
ana.  The  root  of  an  unknown  tree,  growing,  accord- 
ing to  some,  at  Goa.  It  is  met  with  in  pieces  of  differ- 
ent thickness,  some  at  least  of  two  inches  dianieter- 
The  woody  part  is  whitish,  and  very  light:  softer, 
more  spongy,  and  whiter  next  the  bark,  including  a 
denser,  somewhat  reddish,  medullary  part.  The  bark 
is  rough,  wrinkled,  brown,  soft,  and,  as  it  were, 
woolly,  pretty  thick,  covered  with  a  thin  paler  cuticle. 
Neither  the  woody  nor  cortical  part  has  any  remarka- 
ble smell  or  taste,  nor  any  appearance  of  resinous  mat- 
ter. It  appears  that  this  medicine  has  been  remarka- 
bly effectual  in  stopping  colliquative  diarrhoeas,  which 
had  resisted  the  usual  remedies.  Those  attending  the 
last  stage  of  consumptions  were  particularly  relievid 
by  its  use.  It  seemed  to  act,  not  by  an  astringent 
power,  but  by  a  faculty  of  restraining  and  appeasing 
spasmodic  and  inordinate  motions  of  the  intestines. 
Dr.  Gaubius,  who  gives  this  account,  compares  its 
action  to  that  of  Simarouba,  b^t  thinks  it  more  tffica- 
cious  than  this  medicine. 

Lopez-root.    See  Lopez. 

Lopeziana  radix.    See  Lopez. 

Lopha'dia.  (From  \0<j>oc,  the  hinder  port  of  the 
neck.)     Lnphia.     The  first  vertebra  of  the  neck. 

LORDOSIS.  (From  \opSot,  curved,  bent.)  An 
affection  af  the  spine,  in  which  it  is  bent  inwards. 

Lo'rica.  (From  lorico,  to  crust  over.)  A  kind  of 
lute,  with  which  vessels  are  coated  before  they  ate  put 
into  the  fire. 

LORICA'TION.  Coating.  Nicholson  recommends 
the  following  composition  for  the  coaling  of  glass  ves- 
sels, to  prevent  their  breaking  when  exposed  to  heat. 
Take  of  sand  and  clay,  equal  parts ;  make  thein  into  a 
thin  paste,  with  fresh  blood,  prevented  from  coagu- 
lating by  agitation,  till  it  is  cold,  and  diluted  with  wa- 
ter; add  to  this  some  hair,  and  powdered  glass;  with 
a  brush,  dipped  in  this  mixture,  besmear^  the  glass ; 
and  when  this  layer  is  dry,  let  the  same  operation  be 
repeated  twice,  oroftener,  till  the  coat  applied  is  about 
one-third  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

LORRY,  Anne-Charles,  was  born  near  Paris,  in 
1725.  He  studied  and  practised  as  a  physician,  with 
unremitting  zeal  and  peculiar  modesty,  and  obtained 
a  high  reputation.  At  23,  he  was  admitted  doctor  of 
medicine  at  Paris,  and  subsequently  became  doctor- 
regent  of  the  faculty.  He  was  author  of  several  works, 
some  of  which  still  maintain  their  value  ;  particularly 
his  Treatise  on  Cutaneous  Diseases,  which  combines 
much  erudition  and  accurate  observation,  with  great 
clearness  of  arrangement,  and  perspicuity  of  language. 
He  died  in  1783. 

LOTION.  {Lotio;  from  lavo,  to  wash.)  An  ex- 
ternal fluid  application.  Lotions  are  usually  applied 
by  wetting  linen  in  them,  and  keeping  it  on  the  part 
affected. 

LO'TUS.  (From  \a,  to  desire.)  1.  A  tree,  the 
fruit  of  which  was  said  to  be  so  delicious  as  to  make 
those  who  tasted  it  forsake  all  other  desires ;  hence 
the  proverb,  Awrov  itfayov,  latum  gustaei :  I  have 
tasted  lotus. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  LinntEan 
svstem.     Class,  Diadelphia;  Order,  Decandria. 

LOUIS,  Anthony,  was  born  at  Metz,  in  1723.  He 
attained  great  reputation  as  a  surgeon,  and  was  ho- 
noured with  numeious  appointments,  and  marks  of 
distinction,  as  well  in  his  own  as  in  foreign  countries. 
He  wrote  the  surgical  part  of  the  "  Encyclopedia,"  and 
presented  several  interesting  papers  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Surgery,  of  which  he  was  secretary:  besides 
which,  he  was  autlior  of  several  works  on  anatomi- 
cal, medical,  and  other  subjects.  In  a  memoir,  on  the 
leeitimacyof  retarded  births,  he  maintains  that  the 
detention  of  the  fetus,  more  than  ten  days  beyond  the 
ninth  month,  is  physically  impossible. 

LOVAGE.     See  Tjgusticum  tcmsticum. 

LOVE-APPLE.    See  SoUmum  lycopersicum. 

LOWER,  Richard,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  about 
the  vear  1031.  He  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  having 
materially  assisted  Uie  celebrated  Dr.  Willis,  in  his 
dissections,  be  w;is  introduced  into  practice  by  that 
pbj  Bician.  In  ltit>5,  he  published  a  defence  of  Willis's 
work  on  Fevers,  displaying  much  learning  and  inge- 
nuitv     But  his  most  important  performance wattei*- 
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litted,  "  Tractalus  de  Corde,  item  de  motu  et  calore 
Sanguinis,  el  Chyli  in  eum  transitu,"  printed  four 
years  after.  He  demonstrated  the  dependence  of  the 
motions  of  the  heart  upon  the  nervous  influence  and 
referred  the  red  colour  of  arterial  blood  In  the  action 
of  the  air  in  the  lungs ;  he  also  gave  an  account  of  bis 
experiments,  made  at  Oxford  in  February  1605  on 
the  transfusion  of  blood  from  one  living  animal  to 
another,  of  which  an  abstract  had  before  appeared  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  He  afterward  prac- 
tised this  upon  an  insane  person,  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, ot  which  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  in  1667  as 
well  as  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  The  reputation 
acquired  by  these,  and  some  other  minor  publications, 
procured  him  extensive  practice,  particularly  alter  the 
death  ot  Dr.  Willis;  but  his  political  opinions  brought 
him  into  discredit  at  court,  and  he  declined  considera- 
bly before  the  close  of  his  life,  in  1691.  The  operation 
ot  transfusion  was  soon  exploded,  experience  having 
shown  that  it  was  attended  witli  pernicious  conse- 
quences. 

Loxa'rthros.  (From  \v\os,  oblique,  and  apBpov,  a 
joint.)  Lozarthrus.  An  obliquity  of  the  joint,  with- 
out spasm  or  luxation. 

LOXIA.  (From  \v\os ,  oblique.)  The  specific  name 
in  the  genus  EntasiaOl  Good's  Nosology,  lor  wry  neck. 
f"  Also,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  birds, 
including  the  Grosbeaks,  or  Crossbills,  of  which  there 
are  numerous  species."     A.] 

LUCULLITE.     A  species  of  limestone. 

Lij'ors  HELMONTH.  Ludus paracelsi.  Thewaxen 
vein.     A  stony  matter  said  to  be  serviceable  in  calculus. 

LIJDWTG,  Christian  Thbophilus,  was  born  in 
Silesia  in  1709,  and  educated  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion. Having  a  strong  bias  towards  natural  history,  he 
went  on  an  expedition  in  the  north  of  Africa  :  and  soon 
after  his  return,  in  1733,  he  became  professor  of  medi- 
cine :it  Leipsic.  The  lirst  thesis  defended  there  under 
his  presidency  related  to  the  manner  in  which  marine 
plants  are  nourished;  which  he  showed  nol  to  lie  by 
the  root,  as  is  the  case  in  the  generality  of  the  vegi  table 
kingdom.  He  afterward  published  several  botanical 
works,  in  which  he  finds  many  objections  to  ihe  Lin- 
nsan  arrangement,  rather  preferring  that  of  Rivinus; 
buton  very  un-<atisfactorygrounds.  Elementary  works 
were  likewise  written  by  him  on  the  different  branches 
of  medical  knowledge.  A  more  important  work  is 
entitled  "Adversaria  Medico-praclica,"  in  three  octavo 
volumes.  He  has  given  an  account  of  his  trials  of 
Stramonium  and  Belladonna  in  epilepsy,  by  no  means 
favourable  to  either.     He  died  in  YiTi. 

LU'ES.  (Lues,  is.  (.;  from  Xuu,  to  dissolve,  because 
it  produces  dissolution.)     A  pestilence,  poison,  plague. 

Lues  dkifica.  One  of  Ihe  many  pompous  names 
formerly  given  to  epilepsy. 

Lues  neurodes.    A  typhus  fever. 

Lues  venerea.  The  plague  of  Venus,  or  the  vene- 
real disease.     See  Syphilis. 

LUISINUS,  Louis,  was  born  at  Udina,  where  he 
obtained  considerable  reputation  about  the  middle  of 
the  Kith  century.  He  translated  Hippocrates's  aphor- 
isms into  Latin  hexameters:  and  published  a  treatise 
on  regulating  the  affections  of  the  mind  by  moral  phi- 
losophy and  the  medical  art:  but  his  most  celebrated 
work  is  entitled  "  Aphrodisiacus,"  printed  at  Venice,  in 
two  folio  volumes:  the  first  containing  an  account  of 
preceding  treatises  on  syphilis,  the  second  compre- 
hended principally  the  manuscript  works  on  the  sub- 
ject which  bad  not  then  been  committed  to  ihe  press. 

LU'JULA.  (Corrupted  or  contracted  from  Mlelu.- 
jah,  Praise  the  Lord;  so  called  from  its  many  virtues.) 
See  Ozalis  ascetosella. 

LUMBA'GO.  (From  lumbus,  the  loin.)  A  rheu- 
matic affection  of  the  muscles  about  Uie  loins.  See 
Jtheumatismus.  . 

LUMBAR.    Lumbalis.    Belonging  to  the  loins. 

Lumbvr  abscess.  Psoas  abscess.  A  species  of 
arlhropuosis,  that  receives  its  name  from  the  situation 
in  which  tlic  matter  is  found,  namely,  upon  the  side 
of  the  psoas  muscle,  or  between  that  and  the  lhacus 
internus.  Between  these  muscles,  there  lies  a  quantity 
of  loose  cellular  membrane,  in  which  an  inflammation 
often  takes  place,  either  spontaneously  or  from  me- 
chanical injuries.  This  terminates  in  an  abscess  that 
can  procure  no  outlet  but  by  a  circuitous  course  ir 
which  it  generally  produces  irreparable  mischief,  with 
aut  anv  violent  symptoms  occurring  to  alarm  the 
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patient.  The  abscess  someiimes  forms  a  swelling 
above  Poupart'a  ligament:  sometimes  below  it;  and 
frequently  the  mailer  glides  under  the  fascia  of  the 
thigh.  Occasionally,  it  makes  its  way  through  the 
sacro  ischiatic  foramen,  and  assumes  rather  ihe  ap- 
pearance of  a  fistula  in  ano.  The  uneasiness  in  the 
loms,  and  the  impulse  communicated  to  the  tumour  by 

coughing,  evince  that  Ihe  disease  arises  in  the  lumbar 
region ;  but  it  must  he  confessed,  that  we  can  hardly 
ever  know  the  existence  of  ihe  disorder,  before  the  tu- 
mour, by  presenting  itself  externally,  leads  us  to  such 
information.  The  lumbar  abscess  is  sometimes  con- 
nected with  diseased  vertebra;,  which  may  either  be  a 
cause  or  eflect  of  the  collection  of  matter.  The  disease, 
however,  is  frequently  unattended  with  this  complica- 
tion. 

The  situation  of  the  symptoms  of  lumbar  abscess 
renders  ibis  affection  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  some 
other,  viz.  lumbago  and  nephritic  pains,  and,  towards 
Us  termination,  for  crural  or  femoral  hernia.  The  first, 
however,  is  not  attended  with  the  shivering  that  occurs 
here  :  and  nephritic  complaints  are  generally  discover 
able  by  attention  to  the  state  of  the  urine.  The  dis- 
tinction from  crural  hernia  is  more  difficult.  In  both, 
a  soft  inelastic  swelling  is  felt  in  the  same  situation; 
but  in  hernia,  it  is  attended  with  obstructed  faices, 
vomiting,  &c.  and  its  appearance  is  always  sudden, 
while  the  lumbar  tumour  is  preceded  by  various  com- 
plaints before  its  appearance  in  the  thigh.  In  a  hori- 
zontal posture,  the  abscess  also  totally  disappears,  while 
the  hernia  does  not. 

Lumbar  regions.    The  loins. 

Lumbaris  EXTERNUS.     See  Quadratus  lumborum. 

Lumbaris  INTERNUS.     See  1'soas  magnus. 

LUMBRICA'LIS.  (Lumbriealis  musculus ;  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  lumbxicw,  or  earth  worm.)  A 
name  given  losoine  muscles  from  their  resemblance  to 
a  worm. 

Lu.mbrioai.is  MANts.  Fidieinalcs.  Flexor  primi  in- 
tfriniilii  ilifrititrit.nl  manus,  vel perforatus  Iwnibricalis* 
of  Cowper;  jinuli  tendmo-phalangiew),  of  Dumas. 
The  small  flexors  of  the  fingers  w  huh  assist  the  bend- 
ing tin:  fingers  when  the  long  flexors  are  in  full  action. 
They  arise  thin  and  fleshy  from  the  outside  of  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus,  a  little  above  the  lower 
edge  of  the  carpal  ligaments,  and  are  inserted  by  long 
slender  tendons  into  the  outer  sides  of  the  broad  ten- 
dons of  the  interosseal  muscles,  about  the  middle  of  llie 
first  joints  of  the  fin::' 

Lumbricales  PEBI8.  Plantitcndino-phalangien,  of 
Dumas.  Four  muscles  like  the  farmer,  that  increase 
the  flexion  of  the  toes,  and  draw  them  inwards. 

LUMBRl'CUS.  (,T  Lubricitate  ;  from  its  slipperi- 
ness.)  Jlscaris  lumbricoides  ;  Lumbricus  teres  The 
long  round  worm.  A  species  of  worm  which  inhabits 
occasionally  the  human  intestines.  It  has  three  iiiiv- 
ples  at  its  head,  and  a  triangular  mouth  in  its  middle. 
Its  length  is  from  four  to  twelve  inches,  and  its  thick- 
ness, when  twelve  inches  long,  about  that  of  a  goose- 
quill.  They  are  sometimes  solitary,  at  other  times 
very  numerous.     See  Worms. 

LUMBRICUS  TERRESTB4S.  Vermis  lerrestris.  The 
earth  worm.  Formerly  given  internally  when  dried 
and  pulverized  as  a  diuretic. 

Ld'mbus  veneris.     See  Achillea  millefolium. 

LU'NA.     (Luna,  a.  f.  ;  d  lucendo.)    1.  The  moon 

2.  The  old  alchcmistical  name  of  silver. 

Luna  cornea.     Muriate  of  silver. 

Luna  plena.  A  term  used  by  the  old  alchemists  in 
the  transmutation  of  metals. 

Lunar  caustic.     See  Argcnli  nitras. 

LUNA'RE  QS.     One  of  the  hones  of  the  wrist. 

Lunaria  rediviva.  Bulbonach  of  the  Germans. 
Satin  and  honesty.  It  was  formerly  esteemed  as  a 
warm  diuretic. 

LUNA'TICUS.  (From  luna  the  moon;  so  cal'ed 
because  the  malady  returns,  or  is  aggravated,  or  influ 
enced  by  the  moon.) 

1.  A  lunatic. 

2.  A  disease  which  appears  to  be  influenced  bv  the 
moon.  '     * 

■  L,UN?-  F"lmo-  Th,e  lungs  are  two  viscera  situated 
in  the  chest,  by  means  of  which  we  breathe  The  lnno 
in  the  right  cavity  of  the  chest  is  divided  into  threl 
lobes,  that  in  the  left  cavity  into  two.  Thev  han/ln 
the  chest,  attached  at  their  superior  part  to  the  nick 
by  means  of  the  trachea,  and  are  separated  by  the 
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Mediastinum.  They  are  also  attached  to  the  heart  by 
means  of  the  pulmonary  vessels.  The  substance  ol" 
the  lungs  is  of  four  kinds,  viz.  vesicular,  vascular, 
bronchial,  and  parenchymatous.  The  vesicular  sub- 
stance is  comprised  of  the  air-cells.  The  vascular  in- 
vests those  cells  like  a  net-work.  The  bronchial  is 
formed  by  the  ramifications jof  the  bronchia  throughout 
the  lungs,  having  the  air-cells  at  their  extremities  ;  and 
the  spongy  substance  that  connects  these  parts  is  termed 
the  parenchyma.  The  lungs  are  covered  with  a  fine 
membrane,  a  reflection  of  the  pleura,  called  ph  wra 
pulmonalis.  The  internal  surface  of  the  air-cells  is 
covered  with  a  very  fine,  delicate,  and  sensible  mem- 
brane, which  is  continued  from  the  larnyx  through  the 
trachea  and  bronchia.  The  arteries  of  the  lungs  are 
the  bronchial,  a  branch  of  the  aorta,  which  carries 
blood  to  the  lungs  for  their  nourishment ;  and  the  pul- 
monary, which  circulates  the  blood  through  the  air- 
cells  to  undergo  a  certain  change.  The  pulmonary 
veins  return  the  blood  that  has  undergone  this  change, 
by  four  trunks,  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart.  The 
bronchial  veins  terminate  in  the  vena  azygos.  The 
nerves  of  the  lungs  are  from  the  eighth  pair  and  great 
intercostal.  The  absorbents  are  of  two  orders  ,  the 
superficial,  and  deep-seated  :the former  are  more  readily 
detected  than  the  latter.  The  glands  of  these  viscera 
are  ealled  bronchial.  They  are  muciparous,  and  situ- 
ated about  the  bronchia.     See  Respiration. 

LUNG  WORT.     FeePulmonaria  officinalis. 

LUNULATUS.  Crescent-shaped,'  or  half-moon- 
like:  a  term  applied  to  leaves,  pods,  &c.  which  are  so 
shaped,  whether  the  points  are  directed  towards  the 
stalk,  or  from  it  ;  as  in  the  leaves  of  Passiflora  lunula, 
and  legumen  of  Medicago  foliata. 

LU'FIA.     (FromXu7r£u,  to  molest.) 

1.  A  genus  of  disease,  including  encysted  tumours, 
the  contents  of  which  are  very  thick,  and  sometimes 
solid;  as  meliceris,  atheroma,  steatoma,  and  ganglion. 

2.  (From  lupus,  a  wolf:  so  called  because  it  does  not 
cease  to  destroy  the  part  it  seizes.)  A  malignant  ulcer 
which  eats  away  the  soft  parts  on  which  it  appears, 
laying  bare  the  bones  and  cartilages,  and  which  is 
equally  fatal  with  the  cancer. 

LUP'INUS.  (So  called  by  Pliny  and  other  ancient 
writers.  Professor  Martin  says  the  word  owes  its 
origin  to  Lupus,  a  wolf,  because  plants  of  this  igenus 
ravage  the  ground  by  overrunning  it,  after  the  manner 
of  that  animal.  It  is  also  derived  from  \vnn,  grief: 
whence  Virgil's  epithet,  tristes  lupini;  from  tltc  fan- 
ciful idea  of  its  acrid  juices,  when  tasted,  producing  a 
sorrowful  appearance  on  the  countenance.)  The  mime 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Diad.elph.ia,  Order,  De- 
candria. 

2.  Under  this  term  the  white  lupin  is  directed  in 
some  pharmacopoeias. 

Lupinus  albus.  The  systematic  name  of  the  white 
lupin.  The  seed,  the  ordinary  food  of  mankind  in  the 
days  of  Galen  and  Pliny,  is  now  forgotten.  Its  fari- 
naceous and  bitter  meal  is  occasionally  exhibited  to 
remove  worms  from  the  intestines,  and  made  into  poul- 
tices to  resolve  indolent  tumours. 

LUPULIN.  Lupuline.  The  name  given  by  Dr. 
Ives,  of  New  York,  to  an  impalpable  yellow  powder,  in 
which  he  believes  the  virtue  of  the  hop  to  reside,  and 
which  may  be  obtained  by  beating  and  sifting  the  hops 
used  in  brewing.  It  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  fe- 
male plant,  and  is  probably  secreted  by  the  nectaria. 
In  preserving  beer  from  the  acetous  fermentation,  and 
in  communicating  an  agreeable  flavour  to  it,  lupolin 
was  found  to  be  equivalent  to  ten  times  its  weight  of 
hop  leaves. 

LU'PULUS.     (From  ^virrj,  dislike:  so  named  from 
its  bitterness.)     See  Hamulus. 
LU'PUS.    1.  The  wolf,  so  named  from  its  rapacity. 
2.  The  cancer  is  also  so  called,  because  it  eats  away 
the  flesh  like  a  wolf. 

Lurid*.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Lin- 
niBus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of 
those  which  prove  some  deadly  poison  ;  the  corolla 
mostly  monopetalous ;  as  Datura,  Solanum,  JVico- 
tiana. 

Lustra'go.     (From  lustro,  to  expiate :    so  called 
because  it  was  used  in  the  ancient  purifications.)    Flat 
or  base  vervain. 
LUSUS.    A  sport. 
Lusus  naturje.      A  sport  of  nature  ,  a  monster 
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LUTE.    SeeLutum. 

Lu'tea  corpora.    See  Corpus  luteum. 

1.1  IE  OLA.  (From  lutum,  mud  ;  because  it  grows 
in  muddy  places,  oris  of  the  colour  of  mud.)  See 
Reseda  luteola. 

LU'TUM.  (From  Auro{,  soluble.)  Camcnlum. 
Mud.  Lute.  A  composition  with  which  chemical 
vessels  are  covered,  to  preserve  them  from  the  violence 
of  the  fire,  and  to  close  exactly  their  joinings  to  each 
other,  to  retain  the  substances  which  they  contain 
when  they  are  volatile  and  reduced  to  vapour. 

LUXATION,  (/.matin;  from  luxo,  to  put OUt of 
joint.)     A  dislocation  of  a  bone  from  its  proper  cavity. 

Lyca'nchk.  (From  \vkoc,  a  wolf,  and  a}'xw>  t0 
strangle.)  A  species  of  quincy,  in  which  the  patient 
makes  a  noise  like  the  howling  of  a  wolf. 

Lycanthro'pia.  (From  Avkoj,  a  wolf,  and  avBpuiroc, 
a  man.)  A  species  of  insanity,  in  which  the  patients 
leave  their  houses  in  the  night,  and  wander  about  like 
wolves,  in  unfrequented  places. 

LY'CHNIS.  (From  Xvxvoc,  a  torch  ;  because  the 
ancients  used  its  leaves  rolled  up  for  torches.)  1.  A 
name  of  several  vegetable  productions. 

'2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Decan. 
dria ;  Order,  Pentagynia. 

Lychnis  segetum.    Seo  Jlgrostemma  githago. 

LYCHNOIDES.  (From  lychnis,  the  name  of  a 
plant,  and  etSoc,  resemblance.)    Like  the  herb  lychnis. 

LYCHNorDES  segetum.     See  Jlgrostcmma githago. 

LYCO'CTONUM.  (FromAuxos,  a  wolf,  and  ktcivco, 
to  slay  :  so  called  because  it  was  the  custom  of  hunt- 
ers to  secrete  it  in  raw  flesh,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying wolves.)     The  Aconitum  lycoctonum. 

LYCOPE'EDON.  (From  Atxcos,  a  wolf,  and  tscpSt*, 
to  break  wind:  so  named  because  it  was  supposed  to 
spring  from  the  dung  of  wolves.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna;an  system.  Class,  Cryp- 
togamia ;  Order,  Fungi. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  puff-ball.  See 
Lycoperdon  bovista. 

Lycoperdon  bovista.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  puft-ball.  Crepitus  lupi.  A  round  or  egg-shaped 
fungus,  the  Lycoperdon ;  subrotundum,  laccrato  dehis- 
cens,  of  Linnasus ;  when  fresh,  of  a  white  colour,  with 
a  very  short,  or  scarcely  any  pedicle,  growing  in  dry 
pasture  grounds.  When  young,  it  is  sometimes  cover- 
ed with  tubercles  on  the  outside,  and  is  pulpy  within. 
By  age  it  becomes  smooth  externally,  and  dries  inter- 
nally into  a  very  fine,  light,  brownish  dust,  which  is 
used  by  the  common  people  to  stop  htemorrhages.  See 
Lycoperdon. 

Lycoperdon  tuber.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
truffle.  Tuber  cibarium,  of  Dr.  Withering.  A  solid 
fungus  of  a  globular  figure,  which  grows  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground  without  any  roots  or  the  access 
of  light,  and  attains  a  size  from  a  pea  to  the  largest 
potato.  It  has  a  rough,  blackish  coat,  and  is  destitute 
Of  liliies.  Cooks  are  well  acquainted  with  its  use  and 
qualities.  It  is  found  in  woods  and  pastures  in  some 
parts  of  Kent,  but  is  not  very  common  in  England. 
In  France  and  Spain,  truffles  are  very  frequent,  and 
grow  to  a  much  larger  size  than  they  do  here.  In  these 
places  the  peasants  find  it  worth  their  while  to  search 
for  them,  and  they  train  up  dogs  and  swine  for  this 
purpose,  who,  after  they  have  been  inured  to  their 
smell  by  their  masters  frequently  placing  them  in  their 
way,  will  readily  scrape  them  up  as  they  ramble  the 
fields  and  woods.  t 

LYCOPE'RSICUM.  (From  \vkoc,  a  wolf,  and 
TrcpaiKov,  a  peach :  so  called  from  its  exciting  a  violent 
degree  of  hist.)  Lycopersicon.  Wolfs  peach.  Love 
apple.     See  Solanum  lycopersicon. 

LYCOPODIUM.  (From  Au/coj,  a  wolf,  and  irovs, 
a  foot:  so  called  from  its  supposed  resemblance.)  1. 
The  uamcoi  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  LinntEan  sys- 
tem.    Class,  Crypt ogamia;  Order,  Musci. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  club-moss.  See 
Lycopodium  clavatum. 

Lycopodium  clavatum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  club-moss.  Wolfs  claw.  Muscus  clavatus.  This 
plant  affords  a  great  quantity  of  pollen,  which  is  much 
esteemed  in  some  places  to  sprinkle  on  young  children, 
to  prevent,  and  in  the  curing  parts  which  are  fretting. 
\  decoction  of  the  herb  is  said  to  be  a  specific  in  the 
cure  of  th"  plica  polonica. 

Lycopodium  selago.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  upright  club-moss.    Muscus  erectus-    The  decoa- 
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tion  of  this  plant  acts  violently  as  a  vomit  and  n  pur- 
gative, r.ml  was  lbrmerly  on  that  account  employed  to 
produce  abortions. 

LYCO'PSIS.  (From  Woe,  a  wolf,  and  oi£ic,  an 
aspect :  so  called  from  its  being  of  the  colour  of  a 
wolf,  or  from  the  circumstance  of  the  flowers  being 
ringent,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a  grinning 
mouth.  The  herbage  is  also  furnished,  says  Ambro1 
sinus,  with  a  sort  of  rigid  hairiness  similar  to  il 
of  a  wolf.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Wall-bugloss, 
Echium  agyptiacum,  the  Msperugo  agyptiaca  of  YVil- 
denow. 

LY'COPUS.  (From  \vkoq,  a  wolf,  and  ttovc,  a  foot: 
so  named  from  its  likeness.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class,  Diandria; 
Order,  Monogynia.  Wolfs-claw,  or  water  hoar- 
hound. 

Lycopus  europkus.  This  plant  is  sometimes  used 
as  an  astringent. 

[Lycopus  virginica.    See  Bugle  weed.    A.] 

Lydian  stone.    A  flinty  slate. 

Lygi'smus.  (From  Avyjyd,  to  distort.)  A  disloca- 
tion. 

Ly'gus.  (From  Xvyi^w,  to  bend  :  so  called  from  its 
flexibility.)    The  agnus  castus. 

LYMPH.  Lympha.  The  liquid  contained  in  the 
lymphatic  vessels.  Two  processes  may  be  employed 
to  procure  lymph.  One  is  to  lay  bare  a  lymphatic  ves- 
sel, divide  it,  and  receive  the  liquid  that  flows  from  it ; 
hut  this  is  a  method  difficult  to  execute,  and  besides, 
as  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  not  always  filled  with 
lymph,  it  is  uncertain  :  the  other  consists  in  letting  an 
animal  fast  during  four  or  five  days,  and  then  extract- 
ing the  fluid  contained  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  liquid  obtained  in  cither  way  has  at  first  a 
slightly  opaline  rose  colour.  It  lias  a  strong  spermatic 
odour:  a  salt  taste;  it  sometimes  presents  a  slight 
yellow  tinge,  and  at  other  times  a  red  madder  colour. 

But  lymph  does  not  long  remain  liquid  ;  il  COI 
In  rose  colour  becomes  more  deep,  an  immense  num- 
ber of  reddish  filaments  are  developed,  irregularly  ar- 
borescent, and  very  analogous  in  appearance  to  the 
vessels  spread  in  the  tissue  of  organs. 

When  we  examine  carefully  the  mass  of  lymph  thus 
coagulated,  we  find  it  formed  of  two  parts;  the  one 
solid,  and  forming  a  great  many  cells,  in  which  the 
ether  remains  in  a  liquid  slate.  If  the  solid  part  be 
separated,  the  liquid  congeals  again. 

The  quantity  of  lymph  procured  from  one  animal 
is  but  small ;  a'  dog  of  a  large  size  scarcely  yields  an 
ounce.  Its  quantity  appears  to  increase  according  to 
the  time  of  fasting. 

The  solid  part  of  the  lymph,  which  may  be  called 
clot,  has  much  analogy  with  that  of  the  blood.  It  be- 
comes scarlet-red  by  the  contact  of  oxygen  gas,  and 
purple  when  plunged  in  carbonic  acid. 

This  specific  gravity  of  lymph  is  to  that  of  distilled 
water  as  Ktt-2-28:  1000  00. 

Chevreuii  analyzed  the  lymph  of  the  dog : 

Water, 9264 

Fibrin, 004-2 

Albumen, 610 

Muriate  of  Soda, 6.1 

Carbonate  of  Soda, 18 

Phosphate  of  Lime, i 

Phosphate  of  Magnesia, >      0-5 

Carbonate  of  Lime,    ) 

Total 10000 

Tts  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  water ;  in  con- 
sistence, it  is  thin  and  somewhat  viscid.  Ihe  quan- 
tity in  the  human  body  appears  to  be  very  great,  as  the 
system  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  forms  no  small  part 
of  it.  Its  constituent  principles  appear  to  be  albumi- 
nous water  and  a  little  salt.  The  lymphatic  vesse  s 
absorb  this  fluid  from  the  tela  cellulosa  of  the  whole 
body,  from  all  the  viscsia  and  the  cavities  of  the  vis- 
eera ;  and  convey  il  to  the  thoracic  duct,  to  be  mixed 
with  the  chyle.  ,  _ , 

The  use  of  the  lymph  is  to  return  the  superfluous 
nutritious  jelly  from  every  part,  and  to  mix  it  with  ttie 
chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct,  there  to  be  further  convert- 
ed into  the  nature  of  the  animal ;  and,  lastly,  it  has 
mixed  with  it  the  superfluous  aqueous  vapour,  which 
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is  effused  into  the  cavities  of  the  cranium,  thorax,  a> 
domen,  m'- 

LYMPHATIC.  (Lymphattcus ;  trom  lympha, 
lymph.)  1.  Of  the  nature  of  lymph. 
'  2.  An  absorbent  vessel,  that  carries  a  transparent 
fluid,  or  lymph.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  human 
body  are  small  and  transparent,  and  originate  in  every 
pari  of  the  body.  With  the  lacteal  vessels  of  the  in- 
testines, they  form  what  is  termed  the  absorbent  sys- 
tem. Their  termination  is  in  the  thoracic  duct.  See 
Absorbent,  Lacteal,  and  Thoracic  duct. 

Jsijmphaticsnf  tlie  head  and  neck. — Absorbents  are 
found  on  the  scalp  and  about  the  viscera  of  the  neck, 
which  unite  into  a  considerable  branch,  that  accom- 
panies the  jugular  vein.  Absorbents  have  not  been 
detected  in  the  human  brain:  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  there  being  such  Vessels :  it  is  probable  that 
they  pass  out  of  the  cranium  through  the  canalis 
caroticus  and  foramen  lacerum  in  basi  cranii,  on  each 
side,  and  join  the  above  jugular  branch,  which  passes 
through  some  glands  as  it  proceeds  into  the  chest  to  the 
angle  of  the  subclavian  and  jugular  veins. 

The  absorbents  from  the  right  side  of  the  head  and 
neck,  and  from  the  right  arm,  do  not  run  across  the 
neck,  to  unite  with  the  great  trunk  of  the  system;  they 
have  an  equal  opportunity  of  dropping  their  contents 
into  the  angle  between  the  right  subclavian  and  the 
jugular  vein.  These  vessels  then  uniting,  form  a 
trunk,  which  is  little  more  than  an  inch,  nay,  some- 
times not  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  in  length,  but  which  has 
nearly  as  great  a  diameter  as  the  proper  trunk  of  the 
left  side. 

This  vessel  lies  upon  the  right  subclavian  vein,  and 
receives  a  very  considerable  number  of  lymphatic  ves- 
sels;  not  only  does  it  receive  the  lymphatic!  from  the 
right  side  of  the  head,  thyroid  gland,  neck,  &.c.  and  the 
lymphatics  of  the  arm,  but  it  receives  also  those  from 
the  right  side  of  the  thorax  and  diaphragm,  from  the 
lungs  nf  tins  side,  and  fiom  the  parts  supplied  by  the 
mammary  arteiy.  Both  in  this  and  in  the  great  trunk, 
there  are  many  \  alveg, 

Of  the  upper  extremities. — The  absorbents  of  the 
upper  extremities  are  divided  into  superficial  and  deep- 
seated.  The  superficial  absorbents  ascend  under  the 
skin  of  the  hand  in  every  direction  to  the  wrist,  from 
whence  a  branch  proceeds  upon  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  fore  arm  to  the  head  of  the  radius,  over  the 
Internal  condyle  of  the  humerus,  up  to  the  axilla, 
receiving  several  branches  as  it  proceeds.  Another 
branch  proceeds  from  the  wrist  along  the  anterior  part 
of  the  fore-arm,  and  forms  a  net-work,  with  a  branch 
coming  over  the  ulna  from  the  posterior  part,  and  as- 
n  the  inside  of  the  humerus  to  the  glands  of  the 
axilla.  The  deep-seateS  absorbents  accompany  the 
larger  blood-vessels,  and  pass  through  two  glands  about 
the  middle  of  the  humerus,  and  ascend  to  the  glands 
of  the  axilla.  The  superficial  and  deep-seated  absor- 
bents having  passed  through  the  axillary  glands,  form 
two  trunks,  which  unite  into  one,  to  be  inserted  with 
Ihe  jugular  absorbents  into  the  thoracic  duct,  at  the 
nned  by  the  union  of  the  subclavian  with  the 
jugular  vein. 

Lymphatics  of  the  inferior  extremities. — These  aro 
also  superficial  and  deep-seated.  The  superficial  ones 
lie  between  the  skin  and  muscles.  Those  of  the  toes 
and  foot  form  a  branch,  which  ascends  upon  the  back 
of  the  foot,  over  the  tendon  of  the  crurasus  amicus, 
forms  with  other  branches  a  plexus  above  the  ankles, 
then  proceeds  along  the  tibia  over  the  knee,  sometimes 
passes  through  a  eland,  and  proceeds  up  the  inside  of 
the  thigh,  to  the  subinguinal  glands.  The  deep-seated 
absorbents  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries,  and  ac- 
company the  femoral  arteiy,  in  which  course  they  pass 
through  some  glands  in  the  leg  and  above  the  knee, 
and  then  proceed  to  some  deep-seatad  subinguinal 
glands.  The  absorbents  from  about  the  external  parts 
of  the  pubes,  as  the  penis  and  perineum,  and  from  the 
external  pans  of  the  pelvis,  in  general,  proceed  to  the 
inguinal  glands.  The  subinguinal  and  inguinal  glands 
rib  several  branches,  which  pass  through  tile 
abdominal  ring  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  vicera. — The  absor- 
bents of  the  lower  extremities  accompany  the  external 
iliac  artery,  where  they  are  joined  by  many  branches 
(rom  the  uterus,  urinary  bladder,  spermatic  chord  and 
some  branches  accompanying  the  internal  iliac  artery  • 
they  then  ascend  to  the  sacrum,  where  they  form  a 
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plezus,  which'  proceeds  over  the  psoas  muscles,  ami  \ 
meeting  with  the  lacteal*  of  the  mesentery,  form  the 
thoracic  duct,  or  trunk  of  the  absorbents,  which  is  of  a 
serpentine  form,  about  the  size  of  a  crow-quill,  and  runs 
up  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  through  the  posterior  opening 
of  the  diaphragm,  between  the  aorta  and  vena  azygos, 
to  the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  left  subclavian 
and  jugular  veins.  In  this  course  it  receives :— the 
absorbents  of  the  kidneys,  which  are  superficial  and 
deep-seated,  and  unite  as  they  proceed  towards  the 
thoracic  duct:  and  the  absorbents  of  the  spleen,  which 
are  upon  its  peritoneal  coat,  and  unite  with  those  of 
the  pancreas :— a  branch  from  the  plexus  of  vessels 
■passing  above  and  below  the  duodenum,  and  formed 
by  the  absorbents  of  the  stomach,  which  come  from  the 
less  and  greater  curvature,  and  are  united  about  the 
pylorus  with  those  of  the  pancreas  and  liver,  which 
converge  from  the  external  surface  and  internal  parts 
towards  the  porta;  of  the  liver,  and  also  by  several 
branches  from  the  gall-bladder. 

Use  of  lymphatics. — The  office  of  these  vessels  is 
to  take  up  substances  which  are  applied  to  their 
mouths ;  thus  the  vapour  of  circumscribed  cavities,  and 
of  the  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane,  are  removed  by 
the  lymphatics  of  those  parts  ;  and  thus  mercury  and 
other  substances  are  taken  into  the  system  when  rubbed 
on  the  skin. 

The  principle  by  which  this  absorption  takes  .place, 
is  a  power  inherent  in  the  mouths  of  absorbing  vessels, 
a  vis  insita,  dependent  on  the  high-degree  of  irritability 
of  their  internal  membrane  by  which  the  vessels  con- 
tract and  propel  the  fluid  forwards.  Hence  the  use  of 
this  function  appears  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance, 
viz.  to  supply  the  blood  with  chyle ;  to  remove  the  su- 
perfluous vapour  of  circumsbribed  cavities,  otherwise 
dropsies,  as  hydrocephalus,  hydrothorax,  hydrocardia, 
ascites,  hydrocele,  &.C.  would  constantly  be  taking 
place:  to  remove  tlie  superfluous  vapour  from  the  cells 
of  the  cellular-membrane  dispersed  throughout  every 
part  of  the  body,  that  anasarca  may  not  take  place :  to 
remove  the  hard  and  soft  parts  of  the  body,  and  to 
convey  into  the  system  medicines  which  are  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  body. 

■Lymphatic  glands.  Glandules  lyntphatica.  See 
Conglobate  gland. 
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Lypo'ma.    See  Lipoma. 

LY'RA.  (From  Xupo,  a  lyre,  or  musical  ingTrn- 
ment.)  Psaltcrium.  The  triangular  medullary  space 
between  the  posterior  crura  of  the  tbruix  of  the  cere- 
brum, which  is  marked  with  prominent  medullary 
fibres  that  give  the  appearance  of  a  lyre. 

LYRATUS.  (From  lyra,  a  musical  instrument.) 
Lyrate  or  lyre-shaped.  A  leaf  is  so  named  which  is 
cut  into  transverse  segments,  generally  longer  towards 
the  extremities  of  the  leaf,  which  is  rounded  as  in 
Erysimum  barbaria. 

Ly'rus.  (From  lyra,  the  lyre:  so  called  because  its 
leaves  are  divided  like  the  strings  of  a  lyre.)  See  Ar- 
nica montana. 

Lysigy'ia.  (From  \vo>,  to  loosen,  and  yviov,  a 
member.)     The  relaxation  of  limbs. 

LYSIMA'CHIA.     (From  Lysimachus,  who  first  dis- 
covered it.)   The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lirt- 
ntean  system.     Class,  Pcntandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 
Lysimachia  numularia.    The  systematic  name  of 
the  money-wort.     Nummularia;  Hirundinaria ;  Cen- 
timorbia.    Money-wort.     This  plant  is  very  common 
in  our  ditches.     It  was  formerly  accounted  vulnerary  - 
and  was  said  to  possess  antiscorbutic  and  restringent 
qualities.      Boerhaave  looks  upon  it  as  similar  to  a 
mixture  of  scurvy-grass  with  sorrel. 
Lysimachia  purpurea.    See  Lythrum  salicaria. 
LYSSA.     (Au<r<ra,  rabies.)     The  specific  name  in 
Good's  Nosology  for  hydrophobia.     Entasia  ly*sa. 

Lyssode'ctus.  (From  Xticrcra,  canine  madness,  ana 
Saicvvui,  to  bite.)  One  who  is  mad  in  consequence  of 
having  been  bitten  by  a  mad  animal. 
LYTHRODES.  See  Scapolite. 
LY'THRUM.  (From  \v6pov,  blood  :  so -called  from 
its  resemblance  in  colour.)  The  name  of  a  genus  or 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dodecandria:; 
Order,  Digynia. 

Lythrum  salioaria.  Lysimachia  purpurea.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  common  or  purple  willow-herb. 
The  herb,  root,  and  flowers  possess  a  considerable 
degree  of  astringency,  and  are  used  medicinally  in  the 
cure  of  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries,  fluor  albus,  and 
haemoptysis. 

LYTTA.  (The  name  of  a  genus  of  insects.)  See 
Cantharis. 
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MThis  letter  has  two  significations.  When  herbs, 
•  flowers,  chips,  or  such-like  substances  are  or- 
dered ina  prescription,  and  M.  follows  them,  it  signifies 
manipulus,  a  handful ;  and  when  several  ingredients 
have  been  directed,  it  is  a  contraction  of  misce;  thus, 
vi.  f.  haust.  signifies  mix  and  let  a  draught  be  made. 

Maca'noon.  (Indian.)  A  tree  growing  in  Malabar, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  roasted  and  eaten  as  a  cure  for 
dysenteries,  and  in  cholera  morbus,  and  other  com- 
plaints. 

Macapa'tli.     Sarsaparilla. 

Macaxocotm'fera.  The  name  of  a  tree  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  fruit  of  which  is  sweet  and  laxative. 
A  decoction  of  the  bark  of  this  tree  cures  the  itch,  and 
the  powder  thereof  heal  ulcers. 

MACBRIDE,  David,  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  of  an  ancient  Scotch  family,  in  1726.  After 
serving  his  apprenticeship  to  a  surgeon,  he  went  into 
the  navy,  where  he  remained  some  years.  At  this 
period  he  was  led  to  investigate  particularly  the  treat- 
ment of  scurvy,  upon  which  he  afterward  published 
a  treatise.  After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  in  Edinburgh  and  London ;  and 
about  the  end  of  1719,  settled  in  Dublin  as  a  surgeon 
and  accoucheur,  but  his  youth  and  modesty  greatly 
retarded  his  advancement  at  first.  In  1764,  he  pub- 
lished his  Experimental  Essays,  which  were  every 
where  received  with  great  applause ;  and  the  University 
of  Glasgow  conferred  on  him  a  Doctor's  degree.  For 
several  years  after  this  he  save  private  lectures  on 
physic;  which  he  published  in  177-2 :   this  work  dis- 

,.iii-u<l  nroyi  to , „^o  ^e  nhaorirntmn    nnii  vprv  llliilo-  ' 


sophical  views  of  pathology;  and  contained  a  new 
arrangement  of  diseases,  which  appeared  to  Dr.  Cullen 
of  sufficient  importance  to  he  introduced  into  his  system 
of  nosology.  His  merit  being  thus  displayed,  Ire  got 
into  very  extensive  practice;  indeed,  he  was  so  much 
harassed,  that  he  suffered  for  some  time  an  almost  total 
incapacity  for  sleep;  "when  an  accidental  cold  brought 
on  high  fever  and  delirium,  which  terminated  his  ex- 
istence towards  the  close  of  1778. 

MACE.     SteMyristicamaschata. 

Macedonian  parsley.    See  Bubon  maeedomcum. 

Macedoni'sium  semen.     See  Smyrnium  oiusatrum. 

Ma'cer.  (From  inasa,  Hebrew.)  Grecian  macer 
or  mace.  The  root  which  is  imported  from  Barbaryby 
this  name,  and  is  supposed  to  be  tire  simarouba,  and  is 
said  to  be  anti  dysenteric. 

MACERATION.  {Macer atto ;  from  macero,  to 
soften  bv  water.)  »>  r.  pharmaceutical  sense,  this  term 
imDlies  as  infue&n  either  with  or  without  heat,  wherein 
the Pinwediepa  are  intended  to  be  almost  wholly  .dis- 
solved in  e.der  to  extract  their  virtues. 

Mac'Ro'na.     See  Smyrnium  oiusatrum. 

MiCH*'rion.     Machmris.     The  amputating  knrfe 

MACHA'ON.  The  proper  name  of  an  anient 
physician,  said  to  be  one  of  the  sons  of  ^Esculapias; 
whence  some  authors  have  fancied  to  dignify  their 
own  inventions  with  his  name,  as  particularly  a  col- 
lyrium,  described  by  Scribonius,  intituled,  Asclepias 
Machaouis ;  and  hence  also,  medicine  in  general  is  by 
some  called  .Irs  Machaonia. 

Maihinamk'ntum  akistionis.  A  machine  for  se- 
ducing dislocation. 
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MA'CIES.     Emaciation.    Sec  Atrophy  and  Tabes. 
MA'CIS.     Mace.     Sec  Mynstica. 
MAOKAREL.     This  delicious  fish  is  the  Scomber 
scomber  ot  Linineus.     Wlien  fresh  ii  is  ol"  easy  diet  s 
tion,  and  very  nutritions.     Pickled  and  Baited  it  "in- 
comes hard  and  difficult  for  the  stomach  to  manage 

[The  Scomber  genus  tonus  a  family  of  fish,  mosl  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  elegant  e  as 
well  as  for  their  qualities  of  being  generally  good  food 
The  New-York  markets  are  supplied  with  abundauce 
of  mackarel  in  their  season.  There  are  eight 
frequenting  the  ocean  and  waters  adjacent  to  this  city 
and  they  are  all  eatable  ;  some  of  them,  however,  are 
more  abundant  than  others.  We  have  the  following, 
viz. 

Scomber  grex, 
» •        vernalis, 
plumbeus, 
ductor, 
-  •        crysos, 

maculatus, 
zonatos,  and 
sarda. — A.] 
MACQ.UER,  Josetii,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1710, 
where  he  became  doctoi  of  medicine,  professor  of  phar- 
macy, and  censor  royal,  lie  was  likewise  a  member 
of  some  foreign  academies,  and  conducted  the  inedi 
cal  and  chemical  department  of  the  Journal  des  Sga- 
vans.  He  pursued  chemistry,  not  so  much  with  a  view 
of  multiplying  pharmaceutical  preparations,  as  had 
been  mostly  the  case  before,  but,  rather  as  a  branch  of 
natural  philosophy  ;  and  gained  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion by  publishing  several  useful  and  popular  works 
on  the  subject.  The  most  laborious  of  these  was  a 
'dictionary  in  two  octavo  volumes ;  subsequently  trans 
lated  into  English  by  Keir,  with  great  improvements. 
He  published  also  "Formulae  Medicamenrorum  Magis- 
tralium,"  and  had  a  share  in  the  composition  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  Parisiensis  of  1758.  His  death  occur- 
red in  1784. 

MACROCE'PHALUS.  (From  pa/epos,  long,  and 
Ktif>a\rt,  the  head.)  The  name  of  a  whale  tish.  See 
J'hr/si  t>  r  in  icritci pk'dtls. 

MACROFHVSOCE  I'll  ALUS.  (From  nanpoc ,  long, 
ipvais,  nature,  and  KtipaXq,  the  head,  so  called  from  the 
length  of  the  head.)  One  who  has  a  head  unnaturally 
long  and  large.  This  word,  according  to  Turton,  is 
only  used  by  Ambrose  Par£. 

MACRO  PIPER.  (From  jiaKgoc,  long,  and  7rc7rcpt, 
pepper.)     See  Piper  longum. 

MACROPNCE'A.  (From  iiaKpoc,  long,  and  jtvsu, 
to  breathe.)  A  difficulty  of  breathing,  where  the  in- 
spirations are  at  long  intervals. 

MA'CULA.  A  spot,  a  permanent  discoloration  of 
■some  portion  of  the  skin,  often  with  a  change  of  its 
texture,  but  not  connected  with  any  disorder  of  the 
constitution. 

Macula  matricis.  A  mother's  mark.  See  Mavus 
maternus. 

MACULATUS.  Spotted:  applied  in  botany  to 
stems,  petals,  &c.  as  the  stem  of  the  common  hem- 
lock, Conium  maeulalum;  the  petals  of  the  Digitalis 
purpurea. 

Mad-apple.     See  Solatium  melongena. 

MADARO'SIS.  (From  patioc,  bald,  without  hair.) 
A  defect  or  loss  of  eyebrows  or  eyelashes,  causing  a 
disagreeable  deformity,  and  painful  sensation  of  the 
eyes,  in  a  strong  light. 

MADDER.    See  Rubia. 

MADNESS.    See  Melancholia,  and  Mania. 

Madness,  canine.     See  Hydrophobia. 

MA'DOR.     Moisture.     A  sweating. 

MADREPORA.  Madrepore-  1.  A  genus  in  natu- 
ral history,  of  the  class,  Vermes;  ai4  order,  Zoophyta. 
An  animal  resembling  a  Medusa. 

2.  A  species  of  coral.  It  consists  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  a  little  animal  membraneous  substance. 

MAGATTI,  CiESAR,  was  born  in  1579,  in  the-tutchy 
of  Reggio.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  early  pro- 
ficiency in  philosophy  and  medicine  at  Bologna,  whe-wj 
he  graduated  in  his  18th  year ;  and  afterward  went 
to  Rome.  Returning  at  last  to  his  native  country,  he 
Boon  acquired  so  much  reputation  in  his  profession, 
that  he  was  invited,  as  professor  of  surgery,  to  Ferrara  ; 
and  after  greatly  distinguishing  himself  in  that  capa- 
city, he  was  induced,  during  a  severe  illness,  to  enter 
Into  the  fraternity  of  Capuchins.    He  still  continued, 
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however,  to  practise,  and  acquired  the  confidence  of 
persons  of  thi  leclafly  the  duke  ofModena. 

Kut  sutfi  ring  severely  from  the  stone,  he  underwent  an 
operation  al  Uologua  in  U'>17,  winch  he  did  not  long 
survive.  He  was  author  of  a  considerable  Improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  surgery,  by  his  work  entitled,  "De 
rara  Medicatione  Vulnerum,"  condemning  the  use  of 
tents,  and  recommending  a  simple,  easy  method  of 
dressing,  without  the  Irritation  of  frequently  cleansing 
and  rubbing  the  tender  granulations  :  and  in  an  appen- 
dix be  refutes  the  notion  of  gun-shot  wounds  being 
envenomed,  or  attended  with  cauterization.  He  after- 
ward published  a  defence  of  this  work  against  some 
objections  of  Sennertus. 

Magda'leon.  (From  naaao>,  to  knead.)  A  mass 
of  plaster,  or  other  composition,  reduced  to  a  cylindri- 
cal form. 

Magella'nicus  cortex.     See  Wintr.ra  arematica. 

MA'GISTERY.  ( Magisterium ;  from  magister,  a 
master.)  An  obsolete  term  used  by  ancient  chemists 
to  signify  a  peculiar  and  secret  method  of  preparing 
any  medicine,  as  ii  were,  by  a  masterly  process.  The 
term  was  also  long  applied  to  all  precipitates. 

MAGISTRA'LIA.  (From  magister,  a  master.)  Ap- 
plied, by  way  of  eminence,  to  such  medicines  as  are 
extemporaneous,  or  in  common  use. 

Magistra'ntia.  (From  via  gist  ro,  to  rule:  so  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  as  exceeding  all  others  iu  virtue.) 

See  liiijn  ratoria. 

MA'GMA.  (From  paced),  to  blend  together.) 
Ecpiesma.    I.  A  thick  ointment. 

i.  The  fasces  of  an  ointment  after  the  thinner  parts 
are  strained  otF. 
3.  A  confection. 

MA'GNES.  (From  Magncs,  its  inventor.)  The 
magnet,  or  loadstone.  A  muddy  iron  ore,  in  which 
the  iron  is  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  a 
passage  to  a  fluid  called  the  magnetic  fluid.  The  mag- 
net exhibits  certain  phenomena;  it  is  known  by  its  pro- 
perty of  attracting  steel  tilings,  and  is  found  in  Au 
vergne,  in  Biscay,  in  Spain,  in  .Sweden,  and  Siberia. 

Magnks  arsknicalis.  Arsenical  magnet.  It  is  a 
composition  of  equal  parts  of  antimony,  sulphur,  and 
arsenic,  mixed  and  melted  together,  so  as  pa  become  a 
glassy  body. 

Maones  epilepsia.  An  old  and  obsolete  name  of 
native  cinnabar.  * 

MAGNESIA.  1.  The  ancient  chemists  gave  this 
name  to  such  substances  as  they  conceived  lo  have  the 
power  of  attracting  any  principle  fiom  the  air.  Thus 
an  earth  which,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  increased 
in  weight,  and  yielded  vitriol,  they  called  magnesia 
vilriolata  :  and  later  chemists,  observing  in  their  pro- 
cess for  obtaining  magnesia,  that  nitrous  acid  was 
separated,  and  an  earth  left  behind,  supposing  it  had 
attracted  the  acid,  called  it  magnesia  nitri,  which, 
from  its  colour,  soon  obtained  the  name  of  magnesia 
alba. 

2.  The  name  of  one  of  the  primitive  earths,  having 
a  metallic  basis,  called  magnesium.  It  has  been  found 
native  in  the  state  of  hydrate. 

Magnesia  may  be  obtained  by  pouring  into  a  solu- 
tion of  its  sulphate  a  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  soda, 
washing  the  precipitate,  drying  it,  and  exposing  it  to  a 
red  heat.  It  is  usually  procured  in  commerce,  by  act- 
ing on  magnesian  limestone  with  the  impure  muriate 
of  magnesia,  or  bittern  of  the  sea-salt  manufactories. 
The  muriatic  acid  goes  to  the  lime,  forming  a  soluble 
salt,  and  leaves  behind  the  magnesia  of  both  the  bit- 
tern and  limestone.  Or  the  bittern  is  decomposed  by 
a  crude  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  obtained  from  the 
distillation  of  bones  in  iron  cylinders.  Muriate  of  am. 
omnia  and  subcarbonate  of  magnesia  result.  The 
former  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  mixed  with  chalk,  and 
sublimed.  Subcarbonate  of  ammonia  is  thus  recover- 
ed, with  which  a  new  quantity  of  bittern  may  be  de- 
composed ;  and  thus,  in  ceaseless  repetition,  forming 
an  elegant  and  economical  process.  100  parts  of  crys- 
tallized Epsom  salt,  require  lor  complete  decomposition 
56  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  or  44  dry  subcarbo- 
nate of  soda,  and  yield  16  of  pure  magnesia  after  cal- 
cination. 

Magnesia  is  a  white,  soft  powder.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  2  3 
by  Kirwan.  it  renders  the  syrup  of  violets,  and  infu 
sion  of  red  cabbage;  green,  and  reddens  turmeric  It 
is  infusible,  except  by  the  hydroxygen  blow-pipe  It  has 
scarcely  any  taste,  and  no  smell.    It  is  neariT  insoluble 
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In  water;  but  it  absorbs  a  quantity  of  that  liquid  with 
the  production  of  heat.  And  when  it  is  thrown  down 
from  the  sulphate  by  a  caustic  alkali,  it  is  combined 
with  water  constituting  a  hydrate,  which,  however, 
separates  at  a  red  heau  It  contains  about  one  fourth 
its  weight  of  water. 

When  magnesia  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  very  slowly 
attracts  carbonic  acid.  It  combines  witn  sulphur,  form- 
ing a  sulphuret. 

The  metallic  basis,  or  magnesium,  may  be  obtain- 
ed in  the  state  of  amalgam  with  mercury  by  electri- 
zation. 

When  magnesia  is  strongly  heated  in  contact  with 
2  volumes  of  chlorine,  this  gas  is  absorbed,  and  1  vo- 
lume of  oxygen  is  disengaged.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
there  exists  a  combination  of  magnesium  and  chlorine, 
or  a  true  chloride.  The  salt  called  muriate  of  mag- 
nesia, is  a  compound  of  The  chloride  and  water.  When 
it  is  acted  on  by  a  strong  heat,  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  chlorine  unites  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  water, 
and  rises  in  the  form  of  muriatic  acid  gas;  while  the 
oxygen  of  the  decomposed  water  combines  with  the 
magnesium  to  form  magnesia. 

Magnesia  is  often  associated  with  lime  in  minerals, 
and  their  perfect  separation  becomes  an  inteiesting 
problem  in  analysis. 

Properties.  Pure  magnesia  does  not  form  with 
water  an  adhesive  ductile  mass.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  very  white  spongy  powder,  soft  to  the  touch,  and 
perfectly  tasteless.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
It  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gradually  from  the  atmosphere. 
It  changes  very  delicate  blue  vegetable  colours  to  green. 
Its  attraction  to  the  acids  is  weaker  than  those  of  the 
alkalies.  Its  salts  are  partially  decomposed  by  ammo- 
nia, one  part  of  the  magnesia  being  precipitated,  and 
the  other  forming  a  triple  compound.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity is  about  2.3.  It  is  infusible  even  by  the  most  in- 
tense heat ;  but  when  mixed  with  some  of  the  other 
earths  it  becomes  fusible.  It  combines  with  sulphur. 
It  does  not  unite  to  phosphorus  or  carbon,  it  is  not 
dissolved  by  alkalies  in  the  humid  way.  When  heated 
strongly,  it  becomes  phosphorescent.  With  the  dense 
acids  it  becomes  ignited.  With  all  the  acids  U  forms 
salts  of  a  bitter  taste,  mostly  very  soluble. 

The  magnesia  of  the  present  London  Pharmacopoeia 
was  formerly  called  Magnesia  calcinata ;  usta  ;  pura. 
It  is  directed  to  be  made  thus : — Take  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  four  ounces ;  burn  it  in  a  very  strong  tire, 
for  two  hours,  or  until  acetic  acid  being  dropped  in, 
extricates  no  bubbles  of  gas.  It  is  given  as  an  absorb- 
ent, antacid,  and  eccoprotic,  in  cardialgia,  spasms,  con- 
vulsions, and  tormina  of  the  bowels  of  infants;  pyro- 
sis, flatulencies,  and  other  diseases  of  the  primae  vice ; 
obstipation,  leucorrhoea,  rickets,  scrofula,  crusta  lactea, 
and  podagra.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm. 
Magnksia  calmnata.  See  Magnesia. 
Magnesia,  hydrate  of.  A  mineral  found  in  New 
Jersey,  consisting  of  magnesia  and  water. 

("The  structure  of  this  new  and  interesting  mineral 
is  very  distinctly  foliated;  and  the  foliae  frequently 
radiate  from  a  centre.  Their  lustre  is  more  or  less 
shining  and  pearlv;  and  they  are  somewhat  elastic. 

The  lamina;  when  separate  are  transparent  ;  in  the 
mass  only  semi-transparent ;  and  by  exposure  to  the 
weather,  their  surface  becomes  dull  and  opaque. 

It  is  soft,  and  may  be  scratched  by  the  finger  nail, 
like  talc.  It  slightly  adheres  to  the  tongue;  and  its 
sp.  gr.  is  2.13.  Its  colour  is  white,  often  tinged  with 
green  ;  its  powder  is  a  pure  white. 

It  becomes  opaque  and  friable  before  the  blow-pipe, 
and  its  weight  is  diminished.  In  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
it  nearly  dissolves  without  effervescence,  and  yields  a 
limpid  solution  extremely  bitter  to  the  taste.  Accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Bruce,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a 
knowledge  of  this  mineral,  it  is  composed  of  pure 
magnesia  70,  water  30. 

It  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  talc  by  its  solu- 
bility in  acids. 

It  is  found  at  Hoboken,  New-Jersey,  in  veins,  a  few 
lines  to  two  inches  in  thickness ;  they  traverse  serpen- 
tine in  various  directions,  and,  near  the  sides  of  the 
veins,  the  serpentine  is  sometimes  intermixed  with  the 
folisc  of  the  magnesia." — Cleav.  Min. 

Specimens  of  this  hydrate,  or  native  magnesia,  have 
also  been  found  in  the  veins  of  the  serpentine  at  Hobo- 
Jr.en,  and  on  Staten  Island,  in  a  pulverulent  form,  and 


when  collected  has  the  appearance  of  the  magnesia 
alba  of  the  shops,  a  specimen  of  which  is  in  my  pos- 
session. A.] 
Magnesia  usta.  See  Magnesia.', 
Magnesia  vitriolata.  See  Magnesia  sulphas.  . 
Magnesi.esubcarbonas.  Magnesiac arbtrnas ;  Mag- 
nesia alba.  Subcarbonate  of  Magnesia.  The  London 
College  direct  it  to  be  made  as  follows :— Take  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  a  pound ;  subcarbonate  of  polassa, 
nine  ounces ;  water,  three  gallons.  Dissolve  the  sub 
carbonate  of  potassa  in  three  pints  of  the  water,  and 
strain ;  dissolve  also  the  sulphate  ol'magnesia  separately 
in  five  pints  of  the  water,  and  strain  ;  then  add  the  rest 
of  the  water  to  this  latter  solution,  apply  heat,  and 
when  it  boils,  pour  in  the  former  solution,  stirring  them 
well  together;  next,  strain  through  a  liiren  cloth; 
lastly,  wash  the  powder  repeatedly  with  boiling  water, 
and  dry  it  upon  bibulous  paper,  in  a  heat  of  2"ljno.  u 
is  in  form  of  very  fine  powder,  considerably  resembling 
flour  in  its  appearance  and  feel;  it  has  no  sensible 
taste  on  the  tongue  ;  it  gives  a  faint  greenish  colour  to 
the  tincture  of  violets,  and  converts  turnsole  to  a  blue. 
It  is  employed  medicinally  as  an  absorbent,  antacid, 
and  purgative,  in  doses  from  half  a  drachm  to  two 
drachms. 

Magnesi/e  sulphas.  Sulphas  magnesia ;  Sulphas 
magnesia!  purificata ;  Magnesia  vitriolata ;  Sal  ca- 
thartitus  amarus.  Sal  catharticum  amarum.  Sul- 
phate of  magnesia.     Epsom  salt.     Bitter  purging  salt. 

The  sulphate  of  magnesia  exists  in  several  mineral 
springs,  and  in  sea-water. 

It  is  from  these  saline  solutions  that  the  salt  is  ob- 
tained ;  the  method  generally  adopted  for  obtaining  it 
is  evaporation,  which  causes  the  salt  to  crystallize  in 
letrahedral  prisms.  It  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  is 
soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  three- 
fourths  of  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  Sulphate  of 
magnesia,  when  perfectly  pure,  effloresces ;  but  that 
of  commerce  generally  contains  foreign  salts,  such  as 
the  muriate  of  magnesia,  which  renders  it  so  deliques- 
cent, that  it.  must  be  kepi  in  a  close  vessel  or  bladder. 
By  the  action  of  heat  it  undergoes  the  watery  fusion, 
and  loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  but  does  not  part 
with  its  acid.  One  hundred  parts  of  crystallized  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  consist  of  29.35  parts  of  acid,  17  of 
earth,  and  53.65  of  water.  The  alkalies,  strontian, 
barytes,  and  all  the  salts  formed  by  these  salifiable 
bases,  excepting  the  alkaline  muriates,  decompose  sul- 
phate of  magnesia.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  the 
nitrate,  carbonate,  and  muriate  of  lime. 

Epsom  salt  is  a  mild  and  gentle  purgative,  operating 
with  sufficient  efficacy,  and  in  general  with  ease  and 
safety,  rarely  occasioning  any  gripes,  or  the  other  in- 
conveniences of  resinous  purgatives.  Six  or  eiglit 
drachms  may  be  dissolved  in  a  proper  quantity  of  com- 
mon water  ;  or  four,  five,  or  more  in  a  pint  or  quart  of 
the  purging  mineral  waters.  These  solutions  may 
likewise  be  so  managed,  in  small  doses,  as  to  produce 
evacuation  from  the  other  emunctories;  if  the  patient 
be  kept  warm,  they  increase  perspiration,  and  by 
moderate  exercise  in  the  cool  air,  the  urinary  dis- 
charge. Some  allege  that  this  salt  has  a  peculiar  effect 
in  allaying  pain,  as  in  colic,  even  independently  of 
evacuation. 

It  is,  however,  principally  used  for  the  preparation 
of  the  subcarbonate  of  magnesia. 

[Magnesian  limestone.  This  is  amagnesian  car- 
bonate of  lime,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties; 
common  magnesian  limestone,  or  bitter-spar,  and  do- 
lomite ;  both  of  which  have  been  found  in  abundance 
in  Pennsylvania,  New- York,  and  Connecticut.  Some 
of  the  quarries  supplying  this  limestone  may  hereafter 
become  important  in  the  manufacture  of  Epsom  salts, 
or  sulphate  of  magnesia.     A.] 

MAGNESITE.  A  yellowish  gray  or  white  mineral, 
composed  of  magnesia',  carbonic  acid,  alumina,  a  ferru- 
ginous manganese,  lime,  and  water,  found  in  serpentine 
rocks,  in  Moravia. 

MAGNESIUM.  The  metallic  basis  of  magnesia. 
See  Magnesia. 

MAGNET.     See  Magnes. 

MAGNETISM.  The  property  which  iron  possesses 
of  attracting  or  repelling  other  iron,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, that  is,  similar  poles  of  magnets  repel,  but 
opposite  poles  attract  each  other. 

Magnetism,  animal.  A  sympathy  lately  supposed, 
by  some  persons,  to  exist  between  the  magnet  and  lha 
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human  body;  by  means  of  which,  the  former  became 
capable  of  curing  many  diseases  in  an  unknown  way, 
somewhat  resembling  the  performances  of  the  old  ma- 
gicians.   Animal  magnetism  i«  now  entirely  exploded 

Magnum  os.  The  third  bone  of  the  lower  row  of 
bones  of  the  carpus,  reckoning  from  the  thumb  towards 
the  little  finger. 

.MAGNUS.  The  term  is  applied  to  parts  from  (Jx  ir 
relative  size;  and  to  diseases  and  remedies  from  their 
importance  ;  as  magnum  us,  magnus  morbus,  mamium 
dci  donuxi,  &c. 

Magnum  dei  donum.  So  Dr.  Mead  calls  the  Peru- 
vian bark. 

Magnus  morbus.  The  great  disease.  So  Hippo- 
crates calls  the  epilepsy. 

Magy'daris.    The  root  of  the  laserwort- 

Mahagoni.     See  Swietenia. 

Mahalbb.     A  species  of  Prunus. 

Mahmou'dy.     Scammonium. 

MAIDENHAIR.     See  .idianthnm. 

Maidenhair,  Canada.    See  Adianthum  pedatum. 

Maidenhair,  common.     See  Aspleuium  trichomancs. 

Maidenhair,  English.     See  Adianthum. 

Maidenkair,-golilcn.     See  Polytrichum. 

Maidenhair-tree.  Ginan  itsio.  The  Ginhobiloba. 
In  China  and  Japan,  where  this  tree  grows,  the  fruit 
acquires  the  size  of  a  damask  plumb,  and  contains  a 
kernel  resembling  that  of  our  apricot.  These  kernels 
always  make  part  of  the  desert  at  all  public  feasts  and 
entertainments.  They  are  said  to  promote  digestion, 
and  to  cleanse  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  oil  is 
used  at  the  table. 

Majantiikmum.     Pee  Concallaria  majalis. 

MAJOKA  .N'A.  (Quod  mense  Maio  fioreat,  because 
it  flowers  in  May.)     bee  Origanum  majoruna. 

Majorana  syriaca.     See  'J'eucrium  ma  rum. 

MALA.  (From  mains,  an  apple:  so  called  from  its 
roundness.)  A  prominent  part  of  the  cheek.  See 
Jugate  os. 

Mala  jethiopica.  A  species  of  love-apple.  See 
Solatium  lycvpersicum. 

Mala  Assyria.     The  citron. 

Mala  aurantia.     Pee  Citrus  aurantium. 

Mala  cotonea.     The  quince. 

Mala  issana  mora.     Sec  Solanum  melongena. 

Malabar  plum.    See  Eugenia  jambos. 

Mai.abathri  oleum.     Oil  of  cassia. 

Malaba  thrini  m.  (From  fiaXa/iaBoov,  malaba- 
Ihrum.)  Ointment  of  malabathrum.  It  is  compounded 
of  myrrh,  spikenard,  malabathrum,  and  many  other 
aromatic  ingredients. 

Malaba'thrum.  (MaXaBaOpov :  from  Malabar,  in 
India,  whence  it  was  brought,  and  betre,  a  leaf,  Ind.) 
See  Lauras  cassia. 

Ma'laca  Radix.     See  Sagittaria  alcxipharmaca. 

Malacca  bean.     See  Acicennia  tomentosu. 

Ma'lache.  (Malache,  es.  f. ;  from  ua\aKog,  soft  ■  so 
called  from  the  softness  of  its  leaf.)  The  mallow.  See 
Malva. 

MALACHITE.  (From  ua\axv,  the  mallow :  from 
its  resemblance  in  colour  to  the  mallow.)  Mountain 
blue,  a  carbonate  of  copper  ore  found  in  Siberia. 

MALACHOLITE.     See  Sahlite. 

Mala'cia.  (From  ua\axiov,  a  ravenous  fish.)  De- 
praved appetite,  when  such  things  are  coveted  as  are 
not  proper  for  food.    See  Pica. 

MAL ACO'STEON.  (From  uaXaKoc,  soft,  and  osyov, 
a  bone.)  A  softness  of  the  bones.  Mollities  ossium. 
A  disease  of  the  bones,  wherein  they  can  be  bent  with- 
out fracturing  them,  in  consequence  cither  of  the  inor- 
dinate absorption  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  from  which 
their  natural  solidity  is  derived,  or  else  of  this  matter 
not  being  duly  secreted  and  deposited  in  their  fabric. 
In  rickets,  the  bones  only  yield  and  become  distorted 
by  slow  degrees  ;  but  in  the  present  disease  they  may 
be  at  once  bent  in  any  direction.  The  mollities  ossium 
is  rare,  and  its  causes  not  well  understood.  All  the 
cases  of  mollities  ossium  yet  on  record  have  proved 
fatal,  and  no  means  of  cure  are  yet  known.  On  dissec- 
tion of  those  who  have  died,  all  the  bones,  except  the 
teeth,  have  been  found  unusually  soft,  so  that  scarcely 
any  of  them  could  resist  the  knife,  the  periosteum  has 
been  found  thicker  than  usual,  and  the  bones  have 
been  found  to  contain  a  great  quantity  of  oily  matter 
and  little  earth. 

,  RUla'ctica.    (From  uaXaoow,  to  soften.)    Emol- 
lient medicines. 
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MaLagfik'tta.     Grains  of  paradise. 
Malaoietta.    Grains  of  paradise, 
MALA'GMA.    (Fiom  paXacoui,  to  soften.)    A  pout 

lice. 

M  LI  tMirns.     A  species  of  Piper. 

MALA  EIA.  The  name  in  Italy  of  an  endemic  In- 
termittent, which  attacks  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  and  especially  about  the  Pontine  marshes, 
which  have  often  been  drained  to  cany  off  the  decom- 
posing  animal  and  vegetable  materials  "that  spread  their 
Aria  cattiva,  as  it  is  called,  over  the  whole  of  the  cam- 
pagna. 

[The  Malaria  of  Rome  is  an  infected  atmosphere 
arising  from  marsk-miasmala,  producing  an  endemic 
disease.  We  have,  in  the  United  States,  many  similar 
instances  of  malaria  producing  also  local  and  endemic 
diseases.  The  Pontine  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  are  very  extensive,  and  infect  the  atmosphi  re 
over  a  large  tract  of  country.  Lancisi  has  ably  de 
scribed  the  condition  and  effects  Of  the  marsh-miasma 
of  Rome,  in  his  work  I)c  noziis  pallidum  rffluviis. 
The  Malaria  returns  annually  during  the  height  of  the 
warm  season,  and  is  destroyed  with  the  approach  of 
winter,  producing  in  this  country  v\  hat  we  call  a  sea- 
sonable disease.  The  term  marsh-miasma,  has  become 
rather  unfashionable,  as  perhaps  its  meaning  is  too 
indefinite,  but  it  is  not  more  so  than  Malaria.  In  fact, 
they  both  mean  the  same  thine,  or  the  same  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  both  producing  seasonable,  and  local 
or  endemic  diseases.  One  is  an  Italian  word,  meaning 
bad  air,  or  a  sickening  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Mias- 
ma is  a  Greek  word,  from  \muvm,  to  infect,  importing 
a  polluted,  corrupted,  or  infected  slate  of  the  atmos- 
phere.   A.] 

Malarum  ossa.    See  Jugale  os. 

MA'LATE.  Malas.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  malic  acid,  or  acid  of  apples  with  salifiable 
bases  ;  thus  malate  of  copper,  malate  of  lead,  &c. 

Ma'le.    The  arm-pit. 

Male  fern.     See  Polypodium  filix  mas. 

Male  orchis.     See  Orchis  musculo. 

Male  speedwell.     See  Veronica  officinalis. 

MALIC  ACID.  Acidummalicum.  This  acid  is  ob- 
tained by  saturating  the  juice  of  apples  with  alkali, 
and  pouring  in  the  acetous  solution  of  lead,  until  it 
his  no  more  precipitate.  The  precipitate  is  then 
to  be  edulcorated  and  sulphuric  acid  poured  on  if, 
until  the  liquor  has  acquired  a  fresh  acid  taste,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  sweetness.  The  whole  is  then  to 
be  filtered,  to  separate  the  sulphate  of  lead.  The  fil- 
tered liquor  is  the  malic  acid,  which  is  very  pure, 
remains  always  in  a  fluid  state,  and  cannot  be  rendered 
concrete.     See  Sorbic  acid. 

MALIASMUS.  (From  paXis,  cutaneous  vermina- 
tion.)  Breeding  animalcules  on  the  skin,  as  the  louse, 
flea,  tick,  &c. 

MALIGNANT.  (Malignus  ;  from  malus.)  A 
term  Which  may  be  applied  to  any  disease,  the  symp- 
toms of  which"  are  so  aggravated  as  to  threaten  the 
destruction  of  the  patient.  It  is  frequently  used  to  sig- 
nify a  dangerous  epidemic. 

Malignant  fever.    See  Tophus. 

Malignant  sore  throat.    See  Cynanche  maligna. 

MA'LIS.  (MaXic,  and  paXtaauoc,  are  Greek  nouns 
composing  cutaneous  vermination.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Eccritica, 
Order,  Acrotica.  Cutaneous  vernVination.  It  has  six 
species,  vix.  Malis  pediculi ;  pulicis  ;  acari  ;  filariw. , 
astri :  gordii. 

MALLEABILITY.  (Mallcabilitas ;  frommallevs, 
a  hammer.)  The  property  which  several  metals  pos- 
sess of  being  extended  under  the  hammer  into  thin 
plates,  without  cracking.  The  thin  leaves  of  silver 
and  gold  are  the  best  examples  of  malleability.  See 
Ductility. 

MalleaMOTHE.  Pavette ;  Pavate;  Erysipelas  cu- 
rans  arbor.  A  shrub  which  grows  in  Malabar.  The 
leaves,  boiled  in  palm  oil,  cure  the  impetigo ;  the  root, 
powdered  and  mixed  with  ginger,  is  diuretic. 

MALLEATIO.    A  species  of  St.  Vitus's  dance,  in 
which  the  person  has  a  convulsive  action  of  one  or 
both  hands,  which  strike  the  knee  like  a  hammer. 
k  Mallei  anterior.    See  Laxalor  tympani. 

Mallei  externus.     See  Laxator  tympani. 

Mallei  internus.    See  Tensor  tympani. 

MALLE'OLUS.  (Dim.  of  malleus,  a  mallet-  go 
called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  mallet ; 
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Tire  ankle,  distinguished  into  external  and  internal,  or 
malleolus  exit  rnus  and  interims. 

MA'LLEUS.  (Malleus  quasi  mollcus ;  from  mollio, 
to  soften  ;  a  hammer.)  A  bone  of  the  internal  ear  is 
so  termed  from  its  resemblance.  It  is  distinguished 
into  a  head,  neck,  aud  manubrium.  The  head  is 
round,  and  incrusted  with  a  thin  cartilage,  and  an- 
nexed to  another  bone  of  the  ear,  the  incus,  by  gingly- 
mus.  Its  neck  is  narrow,  and  situated  between  the 
head  and  manubrium,  or  handle;  from  which  a  long 
slender  process  arises,  adheres  to  a  furrow  in  the  au- 
ditory canal,  and  is  continued  as  far  as  the  fissure  in 
the  articular  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  ma- 
nubrium is  terminated  by  an  enlarged  extremity,  and 
connected  to  the  membrana  tympaui  by  a  short  conoid 
process. 

MALLOW.    See  Malva. 

Mallow,  round-leaved.    See  Male  a  rotundifolia. 

Mallow,  vervain.     See  Malva  alcea. 

Malograna'tum       (Prom   malum,  an  apple,  ami 

franum,  a  grain :  so  named  from  its  grain-like  seeds,  i 
he  pomegranate. 

MALPIGHI,  Marcello,  was  born  near  Bologr.a, 
in  1628.  He  went  through  his  preliminary  studies 
with  great  eclat,  and  especially  distinguished  himself 
by  his  zealous  pursuit  of  anatomy.  His  merit  pro- 
cured him,  in  1053,  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine, 
«tiid,  three  years  alter,  the  appointment  of  professor  of 
physic,  at  Bologna ;  but  he  was  soon  invited  to  Pisa, 
by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  However,  the  air  of 
this  place  injuring  his  health,  which  was  naturally  de- 
licate, he  was  obliged,  in  1659,  to  return  to  his  office  at 
Bologna.  Three  years  alter,  he  was  tempted  by  the 
magistrates  of  Messina  to  accept  the  medical  profes- 
sorship there;  but  his  little  deference  to  ancient  au- 
thorities involved  him  in  controversies  with  his  col- 
leagues, which  forced  him  to  return  again  to  Bologna, 
in  1666.  His  reputation  rapidly  extended  throughout 
Europe,  as  a  philosophical  inquirer,  and  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
which  afterward  printed  his  works  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. In  1691,  Pope  Innocent  XII.,  on  his  election, 
chose  Malpighi  for  his  chief  physician  and  chamber- 
lain, when  he  removed  to  Rome ;  but,  three  years 
after,  he  was  carried  oft"  by  an  apoplectic  stroke.  He 
joined,  with  an  indefatigable  pursuit  of  knowledge,  a 
remarkable  degree  of  candour  aud  modesty  ;  and  ranks 
very  high  among  the  philosophers  of  l he  physiological 
age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  the  first  to  employ  the 
microscope  in  examining  the  circulation  of  the  Wood; 
and  the  same  instrument  assisted  him  in  exploring  the 
minute  structure  of  various  organs,  as  is  evident  from 
his  first  publication  on  the  lungs,  in  1601 ;  and  this  was 
followed  by  successive  treatises  on  many  other  parts. 
In  1069,. his  essay,  "De  Formatione  Pulli  in  Ovo," 
was  printed  at  London,  with  his  remarks  on  the  silk- 
worm, and  on  the  conglobate  glands:  much  light  was 
thrown  by  these  investigations  on  the  obscure  subject 
of  generation,  and  other  important  points  of  physio- 
logy. He  was  thence  led  to  the  consideration  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  plants,  and  evinced  himself 
an  original,  as  well  as  a  very  profound  observer.  His 
"  Anatome  Plantarum"  was  published  by  the  Royal 
Society,  in  1675  and  1679,  with  some  observations  on 
the  incubation  of  the  egg.  His  only  medical  work, 
u  Consultatiorum  Medicinalium  Centuria  Prima,"  did 
not  appear  till  1713 :  he  was  not  distinguished  as  a 
practitioner,  but  deserves  praise  for  pointing  out  the 
mischief  of  bleeding,  in  the  malignant  epidemics 
which  prevailed  in  Italy  in  his  time. 

MALPI'GHIA.  (So  named  in  honour  of  Malpighi, 
the  celebrated  vegetable  anatomist.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  De- 
candria;  Order,  Trigynia. 

Malpighia  glabra.  The  systematic  name  of  a 
tree  which  affords  an  esculent  cherry. 
.  MALT.  Grain  which  has  become  sweet,  from  the 
conversion  of  its  starch  into  sugar,  by  an  incipient 
growth  or  germination,  artificially  induced,  called 
malting. 

Ma'ltha.  (From  fia\aooii>,  to  soften.)  Maltha- 
cedes.    1.  A  medicine  softened  and  tempered  with  waj.- 

2.  The  name  of  the  mineral  tallow  of  Kirwan, 
which  resembles  wax,  and  is  said  to  have  been  found 
on  the  coast  of  Finland. 

Maltha' ctica.  (From  uaXdaKi^to,  to  soften.)  Emol- 
lient medicines. 
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MALTnF.rmt-M.    Common  salt 

MA'H'.M.     I.  A  disease. 

2.  An  appli  . 

Malum  mortcitm.  A  disease  that  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  pustule,  which  soon  forms  a  dry,  brown, 
hard,  and  broad  crust.  It  is  seldom  attended  with 
pain,  and  remains  fixed  for  a  long  time  before  it  can 
be  detached.  It  is  mostly  observed  on  the  tibia  and  03 
coccygis,  and  sometimes  the  face. 

Malum  pilar*.    See  Plica. 

MA'LCS.     See  Pyrus  mains. 

Malus  indica.  Bilumbi  biting-bing,  of  Bontius. 
The  Malus  indica— fruclu  pentagono,  of  Europeans. 
It  is  carefully  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  East  In- 
dies, where  it  flowers  throughout  the  year.  The  juice 
of  the  root  is  cooling,  and  drank  as  a  cure  for  fevers. 
The  leaves,  boiled  and  made  into  a  cataplasm  with 
rice,  arc  famed  in  all  sorts  of  tumours,  and  the  juice 
of  tlie  fruit  is  used  in  almost  all  external  heats,  dipping 
linen  rags  in  it,  and  applying  them  to  the  parts.  It  is 
drank,  mixed  with  arrack,  to  cure  diarrhoeas;  and  the 
dried  leaves,  mixed  with  betel  leaves,  and  given  in 
arrack,  are  said  to  promote  delivery.  The  ripe  fruit  is 
eaten  as  a  delicacy,  and  the  unripe  made  into  a  pickle 
for  the  use  of  the  table. 

MA'LVA.  (Malva  quasi  molva;  irommollis,  soft: 
named  from  the  softness  of  its  leaves.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxau  system.  Class, 
Monadelphia;  Order,  Poluandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  tlie  common  mal- 
low    See  Malva  sylvestris. 

Malva  alcea.  Malva  verbenaca.  The  vervain 
mallow.  This  plant  is  distinguished  from  the  common 
mallow  by  its  leaves  beinu  jagged,  or  cut  in  about  the 
edges.  It  agrees  in  virtues  with  the  other  mallow », 
but  it  is  the  least  mucilaginous  of  any.  This,  like  to 
the  other  mallows,  abounds  with  a  mucilage,  and  is 
good  for  pectoral  drinks. 

Malva  arborea.    See  Mcea  rosea. 

Malva  roitkdifolia.  Round-leaved  mallow.  The 
whole  herb  and  root  possess  similar  virtues  to  the  com- 
mon mallow.     See  Malva  sylvestris. 

Malva  sylvestris.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  mallow.  Malva  vulgaris;  Malva — caule 
erecto  herbaceo,  foliis  septemlobatis  acutis,  pedunculis 
petiolisque  pilosis.  This  indigenous  plant  has  a 
strong  affinity  to  the  althaea,  both  in  a  botanical  and 
a  medical  respect.  See  Mthaa.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  are  principally  used  in  fomentations,  cata- 
plasms, and  emollient  enemas.  The  internal  use  of 
the  leaves  seems  to  be  wholly  superseded  by  tlie  radix 
althea. 

Malva  verbenaca.    See.Malva  alcea. 

Malva  vulgaris.    See  Malva  sylvestris. 

Malvavi'scus.  (From  malva,  the  mallow,  and 
viscus,  glue :  so  named  from  its  viscidity.)  See  Al- 
thaza  officinalis. 

MALVERN.  The  village  of  Great  Malvern  has, 
for  many  years,  been  celebrated  for  a  spring  of  re- 
markable purity,  which  has  acquired  the  name  of  the 
holy  well,  from"  the  reputed  sanctity  of  its  waters,  and 
the  real  and  extensive  benefit  long  derived  in  various 
cases  from  its  use. 

The  holy  well  water,  when  first  drawn,  appears 
quite  clear  and  pellucid,  and  does  not  become  sensibly 
turbid  on  standing.  It  possesses  somewhat  of  an 
agreeable  pungency  to  the  taste ;  but  this  is  not  consi- 
derable. In  other  Tespects  it  does  not  differ  in  taste 
from  pure  good  water. 

The  contents  of  Malvern  holy  well  are:— some  car- 
bonic acid,  which  is  in  an  uncombined  state,  capable 
of  acting  upon  iron,  and  of  giving  a  little  taste  to  the 
water ;  but  the  exact  quantity  of  which  has  not  been 
ascertained :— a  very  small  portion  of  earth,  either 
lime  or  magnesia,  united  with  the  carbonic  and  ma- 
rine acids ;  perhaps  a  little  neutral  alkaline  salt,  and 
a  very  large  proportion  of  water:— for  we  may  add, 
that,  the  carbonic  acid  perhaps  excepted,  the  foreign 
matter  is  less  than  that  of  any  spring- water  winch  we 
use  No  iron  or  metal  of  any  kind  is  found  in  it, 
though  there  are  chalvbeates  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  "is  singular  that,  notwithstanding  its  apparent 
purity,  this  water  is  said  not  to  keep  well,  and  soon 
acquires  a  fcetid  smell,  by  standing  in  open  vessels. 

Malvern  water,  like  many  others,  was  at  first  only 
employed  as  an  external  application ;  and  this,  indeed. 
is  still  its  principal  use,  though  it  is  extended,  with 
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some  advantage,  to  a  few  internal  diseases.  It  has 
been  found  highly  efficacious  in  painful  and  deep  ul- 
cerations, the  consequence  of  a  scrofulous  halnt  of 
body,  and  which  are  always  attended  with  much  local 
irritation,  and  often  general  lever.  Applied  10  the  son', 
it  moderates  the  profuseness  of  the  discharge,  corrects 
the  fcetor,  which  so  peculiarly  marks  a  canes  of  the 
bone,  promotes  the  granulating  process,  and  a  salutarv 
exfoliation  of  the  carious  part;  and  by  a  long  perse"- 
verance  in  this  course,  very  dangerous  and  obstinate 
cases  have  at  last  been  cured.  Inflammation  of  the 
eye,  especially  the  ophthalmia,  which  is  so  trouble- 
some in  scrofulous  habits,  often  yields  to  tbis  simple 
application,  and  we  find,  that,  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  persons  afflicted  with  sore  eves  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  resoi  ting  to  Malvern  holy  well.  Another  order 
of  external  diseases,  for  vvliich  this  water  is  greatly 
celebrated,  is  cutaneous  eruptions;  even  those  obsti- 
nate cases  of  dry  desquamations,  that  frequently  fol- 
low a  sudden  application  of  cold  in  irritable  habits, 
are  often  cured  by  this  remedy.  Where  the  skin  is  hot 
and  dry,  it  remarkably  relieves  the  intolerable  itching 
of  herpetic  disorders,  and  renders  the  surface  of  the 
body  more  cool  and  perspirable.  It  appears,  however, 
from  a  nice  observation  of  Dr.  Wall,  thai  this  method 
of  treatment  is  not  so  successful  in  the  cutaneous 
eruptions  of  very  lax  leucophlegmatic  habits,  where 
the  extremities  are  cold  and  the  Circulation  languid; 
but  that  it  succeeds  best  where  there  is  unusual  irrita- 
tion of  the  skin,  and  where  it  is  apt  to  break  in  painful 
fissures,  that  ooze  out  a  watery  acrid  lymph.  On  the 
first  application  of  this  water  to  an  inflamed  surface,  it 
will  olten,  for  a  time,  increase  the  pain  and  irritation, 
but  these  effects  go  Off  in  a  lew  da}  s. 

The  great  benefit  arising  from  using  Malvern  waters 
as  an  external  remedy,  in  diseases  of  the  skin  and  sur- 
face of  the  body,  has  led  to  its  employment  in  some 
internal  disorders,  and  often  with  considerable  advan- 
tage. Of  these,  the  most  important  are  painful  affec- 
tions of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  attended  with  the 
discharge  of  bloody,  purulent,  or  foetid  urine,  the  hectic 
fever,  produced  by  scrofulous  ulceration  of  the  lungs, 
or  very  extensive  and  irritating  sores  on  tin;  surface  of 
the  body,  and  also  fistulas  of  long  standing,  that  have 
been  neglected,  and  have  become  constant  and  trouble- 
some sores. 

The  Malvern  water  is  in  general  a  perfectly  safe  ap- 
plication, and  may  lie  used  with  the  utmost  freedom, 
both  as  an  external  dressing  for  sores,  andas  a  common 
drink. 

The  internal  use  of  Malvern  waters  is  sometimes 
attended  at  hist  with  a  slight  nausea,  and  not  uii  fre- 
quently, for  the  first  day  or  two,  it  occasions  some 
degree  of  drowsiness,  vertigo,  or  slight  pain  of  the  head, 
which  comes  on  a  few  minutes  alter  drinking  it.  These 
symptoms  go  off  spontaneously,  after  a  few  days,  or 
may  readily  be  removed  by  a  mild  purgative.  The 
effects  of  this  water  on  the  bowels  are  not  at  all  con- 
stant ;  frequently  it  purges  briskly  for  a  few  days,  hut 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  body  to  be  rendered  costive 
by  its  use,  especially,  as  Dr.  Wall  observes,  with  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  malt  liquors.  In  all  cases,  it 
decidedly  increases  the  flow  of  urine,  and  the  general 
health  of  the  patient.  The  duration  of  a  course  of 
Malvern  waters  must  vary  very  considerably  on  ac- 
count of  the  different  kinds  of  disease  for  which  this 
spring  is  resorted  to. 

Mame'i.  The  mammoe,  momin,  or  toddy-tree. 
This  tree  is  found  in  different  parts  of  the  West  Indies, 
but  those  on  the  Island  of  Hispaniola  are  the  best. 
From  incisions  made  in  the  branches,  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  pellucid  liquor  is  obtained,  which  is  called 
momin,  or  toddy-wine.  It  must  be  drunk  very  sparingly, 
because  of  its  very  diuretic  quality.  It  is  esteemed  as 
an  effectual  preservative  from  the  stone,  as  also  a  sol- 
vent of  it  when  generated.    There  are  two  species. 

MAMILLA.  (Diminutive  of  mamma,  the  breast.) 
1.  The  breast  of  man. 

2.  The  nipple  of  the  male  and  female  breasts. 

Mami'ra.  It  is  said,  by  Paulus  ^Egineta,  to  be  the 
root  of  a  plant  which  is  of  a  detergent  quality.  Some 
think  it  is  the  root  of  the  doronicum;  but  what  it 
really  is  cannot  be  ascertained. 

MAMMA.     See  Breast. 

MAMMARY.    Belonging  to  the  breast. 

Mammary    artery.     Arteria   mammillaris.     The 
internal  mammary  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  subclavian, 
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and  gives  otT  the  mediastinal,  thymal,  and  pericardial 
arteries.  The  external  mammary  is  a  branch  of  the 
axillary  artery. 

Mammary  viiv  Vena  mamtllatfs.  These  vessels 
accompany  the  arteries,  and  evacuate  their  blood  into 
the  subclavian  vein. 

MAMMEA.  (So  called  from  its  vernacular  appella- 
tion in  the  West  Indies,  mumii,  and  allowed  by  Lin- 
nreua,  because  of  its  affinity  to  mamma,  abreast,  allud- 
ing to  the  shape  of  its  fruit.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.     Class,  Folyandriu  ;  Order  Monogynia. 

Mammea  americana.  The  systematic  name  of  a 
tree,  which  affords  a  delicious  fruit  called  mammea.  It 
has  a  very  grateful  flavour  when  ripe,  and  is  much 
cultivated  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  generally  sold  in  the 
markets  for  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  island. 

MAN.  Homo.  Man  is  compounded  of  solids,  fluids, 
a  vital  principle,  and,  what  distinguishes  him  from 
every  other  animal,  a  soul.     See  Animal. 

Ma'ncoron.  According  to  Oribasius,  a  kind  of 
sugar  found  in  a  sort  of  cane. 

Manciira'na.     See  Origanum  vulgare. 

MANDI'BULA.  (From  mando,  to  chew.)  The 
jaw.     See  Maxilla  inferior. 

MANDRAGORA.  (From  navipa,  a  den,  and 
nytipw,  to  collect ;  because  it  grows  about  caves  and 
dens  of  beasts ;  or  from  the  German  man  dragen, 
bearing  man.)     See  Atropa  mandragora. 

Mandragori'tes.  (From  ^av&payopa,  the  man- 
drake.) Wine,  in  which  the  roots  of  the  male  man- 
drake arc1  infused. 

MANDRAKE.     See  Atropa mandragora. 

MANDUCA'TOR.  (From  manduco,  to  chew.)  A 
muscle  which  assists  in  the  action  of  chewing. 

Ma'nga.     (Indian.)     The  mango-tree. 

MANGANESE.  This  metallic  substance  seems, 
after  iron,  to  be  the  most  frequently  diffused  metal 
through  the  earth ;  its  ores  are  very  common.  As  a 
peculiar  metal,  it  was  first  noticed  by  Gahn  and  Scheele, 
in  the  y<  are  177-1  and  1777.  It  is  always  found  in  the 
state  of  an  oxide,  varying  in  the  degree  of  oxidisement. 
La  Peyronse  affirmed  that  he  had  found  manganese  in 
a  metallic  stale  ;  but  there  was  probably  some  mistake 
in  his  observation.  The  ores  are  distinguished  into 
gray  oxide  of  manganese,  black  oxide  of  manganr.se, 
reddish  white  oxide  of  manganese,  and  carbonate  of  man- 
ganese. All  these  combinations  have  an  earthy  tex- 
ture; they  are  very  ponderous;  they  occur  both  amor- 
phous and  crystallized ;  and  generally  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  iron.  Their  colour  is  black,  blackish- 
brown,  or  gray,  seldom  white.  They  soil  the  fingers 
like  soot.  They  are  sometimes  crystallized  in  prisms, 
tetrahedral,  rhomboidal,  or  striated. 

Properties. — Manganese  is  of  a  whitish  gray  colour. 
Its  fracture  is  granulated,  irregular,  and  uneven.  It  is 
of  a  metallic  brilliancy,  which  it,  however,  soon  loses 
in  the  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  8.  It  is  very 
hard,  and  extremely  brittle.  It  is  one  of  the  most  refrac- 
tory metals,  and  most  difficult  to  fuse,  requiring  at  least 
160°  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer.  Its  attraction  of  oxy- 
gen is  so  rapid,  that  exposure  to  the  air  is  sufficient  to 
render  it  red,  brown,  black,  and  friable,  in  a  very  short 
time  ;  it  can,  therefore,  only  be  kept  under  water,  oil, 
or  ardent  spirits.  It  is  the  most  combustible  of  all  the 
metals.  It  decomposes  water  by  means  of  heat,  very 
rapidly,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  metallic  ox- 
ides. It  decomposes  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in 
nitric  acid.  It  is  fusible  with  earths,  and  colours  them 
brown,  violet,  or  red,  according  to  its  state  of  oxidise- 
ment. It  frees  from  colour  glasses  tinged  by  iron.  It 
does  not  readily  unite  with  sulphur.  It  combines 
with  phosphorus.  It  unites  with  goJU,  silver,  and  cop- 
per, and  renders  them  brittle.  It  unites  to  arsenic  in 
close  vessels,  but  does  not  enter  into  union  with  mer- 
cury. 

Manganese,  heated  in  oxygen  or  chlorine,  takes  fire 
and  forms  an  oxide  or  chloride.  It  has  been  thought  dif- 
ficult to  decide  on  the  oxides  of  manganese. 

According  to  Sir  II.  Davy  there  are  two  oxides  only 
the  olive  and  the  blark;  Mr.  Brande  has  three,  the 
olive,  dark  red,  and  black;  Thenard  has  four,  the 
g»een,  the  white  (hi  the  state  of  hydrate),  the  chesnut- 
brown,  and  the  black;  Berzelius  has  five,  the  first  gray 
the  second  green,  the  third  and  fourth  are  not  well  de- 
lined,  and  the  fifth  is  the  black. 

Two  oxides,  however,  are  well  defined. 

1.  The  first  oxide  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  com 
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mon  black  manganese  in  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  add- 
ing  a  little  sugar,  and  precipitating  by  solution  of  po- 
tassa.  A  white  powder  is  obtained,  which  being  heated 
to  rednees  out  of  the  contact  of  air,  becomes  yellow, 
puce-coloured,  and,  lastly,  red-brown.  To  be  pre- 
served, it  should  be  washed  in  boiling  water,  previously 
freed  from  air,  and  then  dried  by  distilling  off  the  moist- 
ure in  a  retort  filled  with  hydrogen.  The  dark  olive 
oxide,  when  examined  in  large  quantities,  appears  al- 
most black ;  but  when  spread  upon  white  paper,  its 
olive  tint  is  apparent.  It  takes  fire  when  gently  heated, 
increases  in  weight,  and  acquires  a  browner  tint.  It 
slowly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  even  at  common 
temperatures.  It  dissolves  in  acids  without  efferves- 
cence. The  white  powder  obtained  above,  is  the  hy- 
drated  protoxide.  The  different  tints  which  it  assumes 
by  exposure  to  air,  are  supposed  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  de- 
pend on  the  formation  of  variable  quantities  of  the 
fclack-brown  oxide,  which  probably  retains  the  water 
contained  in  the  white  hydrate,  and  is  hence  deep 
puce-colourcd. 

2.  The  black  peroxide.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  4.  It  does  not 
combine  with  any  of  the  acids.  It  yields  oxygen  when 
heated  ;  and  by  intense  ignition  passes  in  a  great  mea- 
sure into  the  protoxide. 

Method  of  obtaining  Manganese. — This  metal  is  ob- 
tained by  mixing  the  black  oxide,  finely  powdered,  with 
pitch;  making  it  into  a  ball,  and  putting  this  into  a 
crucible,  with  powdered  charcoal,  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
thick  at  the  sides,  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  deep  at  the 
bottom.  The  empty  space  is  then  to  be  filled  with 
powdered  charcoal ;  a  cover  is  to  be  luted  on  ;  and  the 
crucible  exposed,  for  an  hour,  to  the  strongest  heat  that 
can  be  raised,  Or,  digest  the  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese repeatedly,  with  the  addition  of  one-sixteenth  of 
sugar,  in  nitric  acid ;  dilute  the  mixture  with  three 
times  its  bulk  of  water ;  filter  it,  and  decompose  it  by 
the  addition  of  potassa  ;  collect  the  precipitate,  form  it 
into  a  paste  with  oil,  and  put  it  into  a  crucible,  well 
lined  with  charcoal.  Expose  the  crucible  for  at  least 
two  hours  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  forge. 

MANGANESIC  ACID.  (Acidum  manganesium ; 
from  manganese,  its  base.)  Chevillott  and  Edwards 
have  ascertained  that  the  camelion  mineral,  which  is 
formed  b.y  igniting  a  mixture  of  the  black  oxide  of 
manganese  and  nitre,  has  the  property  of  making  a 
neutral  manganesate  of  potassa. 

Mangel  wursel.  The  root  of  scarcity.  The  Beta 
hybrida  of  Linnaius.  A  plant  of  great  importance,  as 
a  substitute  for  bread  in  periods  of  famine.  It  is  culti- 
vated here  as  green  food  for  cattle,  especially  milch 
cows.  It  has  not,  however,  succeeded  so  well  in  this 
country  as  in  Germany. 

MANGET,  John  James,  was  born  at  Geneva  in 
1652.  He  originally  studied  for  the  clerical  profession, 
hut,  after  five  years'  labour,  his  inclination  to  medical 
pursuits  prevailed,  and  he  made  such  progress,  without 
the  aid  of  any  teacher,  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  at  Valence  in  1678.  He  then  commenced 
practice  in  his  native  city,  and  obtained  considerable 
reputation,  and  refused  many  invitations  to  go  to  other 
countries.  In  1699  he  was  appointed  chief  physician 
to  Frederick  III.  afterward  first  King  of  Prussia.  In 
his  literary  labours  he  was  indefatigable  even  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  which  terminated  in  his  91st  year. 
Among  the  numerous  works  of  compilation,  executed 
by  him,  originality  is  not  to  be  expected ;  nor  are  they 
remarkable  for  judgment  or  accuracy,  though  still 
sometimes  useful  for  reference.  He  published  ample 
collections  on  almost  every  subject  connected  with  me- 
dicine, besides  improved  editions  of  the  works  of 
others;  but  the  most  important  of  his  productions  fs 
entitled  "  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Medicorum  veterum 
et  recentiorum,"  at  which  he  laboured  when  at  least 
eighty  years  of  age. 

MANGI'FERA.  (From  mango,  the  name  of  the  fruit 
which  it  bears.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsan  system.  Class  Pentandria;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia.    The  Mango-tre'. 

Mangifera  indica.  The  syslematic  name  of  the 
mango-tree,  which  is  cultivated  all  over  Asia.  Man- 
goes, when  ripe,  are  juicy,  of  a  good  flavour,  and  so 
fragrant  as  to  perfume  the  air  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. They  are  eaten  either  raw  or  preserved  with 
sugar.  Their  taste  is  so  luscious,  that  they  soon  pall 
the  appetite.  The  unripe  fruits  are  pickled  in  the  milk 
of  the  cocoa-nut,  that  has  stood  until  sour,  with  salt, 
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capsicum,  and  garlick.  From  the  expressed  juice  to 
prepared  a  wine  ;  ami  the  remainder  of  the  kernel  can 
be  reduced  to  an  excellent  flour  for  the  making  of  bread. 

MANGO.    See  Mangifera  in 

Mangos  tana.     See  (iarcinia  mangostana. 

Mangosteen.     See  Garcmia  jnangostana. 

MANIA.  (From  ^an'o/zat,  to  rage.)  Raving  or 
furious  madness.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  A>n- 
roses;  and  order  Vesaniw,  of  Cullen.  The  definition 
of  mania  is  delirium,  unaccompanied  with  fever;  but 
this  does  not  seem  altogether  correct,  as  a  delirium 
may  prevail  without  any  frequency  of  pulse  or  fever; 
as  happens  sometimes  with  women  in  the  hysteric 
disease.  In  mama,  the  mind  is  not  perfectly  master  of 
all  its  functions;  it  receives  impressions  from  the 
senses,  which  are  very  different  from  those  produced  in 
health;  the  judgment  anil  memory  aie  both  lost,  or 
impaired,  and  the  irritability  of  the  body  is  much  di- 
minished, being  capable,  as  is  supposed,  of  resisting  the 
usual  mobid  effects  of  cold,  hunger,  and  watching,  and 
being  likewise  less  susceptible  of  other  diseases  than 
before. 

Mania  may  be  said  to  be  a  false  perception  of  things, 
marked  by  an  incoherence,  or  raving,  and  a  resistance 
of  the  passions  to  the  command  of  the  will,  accom- 
panied, for  the  most  part,  with  a  violence  of  action, 
and  furious  resentment  at  restraint. 

There  are  two  species  of  madness,  viz.  the  melan- 
cholic and  furious. 

Mad. less  is  occasioned  by  affections  of  the  mind,  such 
as  anxiety,  grief,  love,  religion,  terror,  or  enthusiasm  ; 
the  frequent  and  uncurbed  indulgence  in  any  passion, 
or  emotions,  and  by  abstruse  study.  In  short,  It  may  he 
produced  by  any  thing  that  affects  the  mind  so  forcibly 
as  to  take  off  its  attention  from  all  other  affairs.  Vio- 
lent exercise,  frequent  intoxication,  a  sedentary  life, 
the  suppression  of  periodical  and  occasional  discharges 
and  secretions,  excessive  evacuations,  and  paralytic 
seizures,  are  likewise  enumerated  as  remote  causes. 
Certain  diseases  of  the  febrile  kind  have  been  found  to 
occasion  madness,  where  their  action  has  been  very 
violent.  In  some  cases  it  proceeds  from  an  hereditary 
predisposition.  Two  constitutions  are  particularly  the 
victims  of  madness ;  the  sanguine  and  melancholic: 
by  the  difference  of  which  its  appearance  is  somewhat 
modified.  Each  species  of  mania  is  accompanied  with 
particular  symptoms.  Those  which  attend  on  the 
melancholic  are  sadness,  dejection  of  spirits,  and  its 
attendants.  Those  which  accompany  an  attack  of 
furious  madness,  are  severe  pains  in  the  head,  redness 
of  the  face,  noise  in  the  ears,  wildness  of  the  counte- 
nance, rolling  and  glistening  of  the  eyOs,  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  loud  roaring,  violent  exertion  of  strength, 
absurd  incoherent  discourse,  unaccountable  malice  to 
certain  persons,  particularly  to  the  nearest  relatives  and 
friends,  a  dislike  to  such  places  and  scenes  as  formerly 
afforded  particular  pleasure,  a  diminution  of  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  body,  with  respect  to  the  morbid  effects  of 
cold,  hunger,  and  watching,  together  with  a  full,  quick 
pulse. 

Mania  comes  on  at  different  periods  of  life  ;  but,  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases,  it  makes  its  attack  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.  Females  appear 
to  be  more  subject  to  mania  than  males. 

Dissections  of  maniacal  cases,  Dr.  Thomas  observes, 
most  generally  show  an  effusion  of  water  into  the 
cavities  of  the  brain ;  but  in  some  cases,  we  are  able  to 
discover  evident  marks  of  previous  inflammation,  such 
as  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  tunica  arachonoides 
and  pia  mater.  In  a  few  instances,  a preternatual hard- 
ness of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

From  Dr.  Greding's  observations,  it  appears  that  the 
skulls  of  the  greater  number  of  such  persons  are  com- 
monly very  thick.  Some  he  found  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  thickness;  but  it  appears  that  the 
greater  number  of  insane  people  die  of  atrophy  and 
hydrothorax. 

The  treatment  of  madness  is  partly  corporeal,  partly 
mental.  The  leading  indications  under  the  fiist  head 
arc:  to  diminish  vascular  or  nervous  excitement  when 
excessive,  as  in  mania  ;  to  increase  them  when  defec- 
tive, as  in  melancholia ;  at  the  same  time  guarding 
against  the  several  exciung  causes,  and  removing  any 
obvious  fault  in  the  constitution,  or  in  particular  parts, 
by  which  the  brain  may  be  sympathetically  affected. 
Among  the  most  powerful  means  of  lessening  excite- 
ment is  the  abstraction  of  blood,  wliich,  freely  practised 
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his  been  often  an  effectual  remedy  in  recent  nsm  and 
robust  habits ;  but  repeated  small  bleeding*  are  rather 
likely  to  confirm  the  disease;  and  in  those  who .have 
long  laboured  under  it,  the  object  should  merely  he  to 
obviate  dangerous  accumulation  in  the  head,  by  occa- 
sionally withdrawing  the  requisite  quantity  local]} . 
Purging  is  much  more  extensively  applicable:  where 
the  strength  will  admit,  it  may  be  useful  to  make  very 
large  evacuations  in  this  way;  and  in  all  cat 
should  be  a  rule  to  procure  regular  discharges  from  the 
bowels,  whichare  generally  torpid.  Calomel  is  mostly 
proper,  as  it  may  evacuate  bile  more  freely,  and  have 
other  beneficial  effects;  but  it  usually  requires  the  as- 
sistance of  other  cathartics.  The  amplication  of  cold 
to  the  head  is  materially  serviceable  under  increased 
-excitement,  and  some  have  advised  it  to  llie  body  gene- 
rally; at  any  rate,  the  accumulation  of  beat  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  steadily  ob- 
served. Emetics  have  sometimes  had  a  good  effect, 
especially  as  influencing  the  mind  of  the  patient;  but 
to  diminish  excitement,  and  induce  diaphoresis,  it  will 
generally  be  better  to  give  merely  nauseating  doses; 
and  occasionally  their  operation  may  be  promoted  by 
the  tepid  bath;  even  the  hot  bath  lias' been  found  use- 
ful, producing  great  relaxation,  and  rendering  the  pa- 
tient more  tractable.  Digitalis  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  from  its  sedative  power,  exerted  especially 
on  the  circulation,  pushing  it  till  some  obvious  effect  is 
produced.  Narcotics,  particularly  opium,  have  been 
much  used,  but  certainly  are  not  indiscriminately  pro- 
per; where  there  is  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  head, 
they  may  even  do  mischief;  and  where  organic  disease 
exists,  they  will  probably  only  palliate:  whenever  re- 
sorted to,  the  dose  should  be  large, such  as  may  induce 
sleep,  and  if  no  mitigation  of  the  disease  appear,  it  may 
be  better  not  to  persevere  in  them.  Camphor  has  been 
sometimes  decidedly  useful  carried  gradually  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  Blisters  and  other  means  of 
lessening  fulness  and  irritation  in  I  he  brain,  should  not 
be  neglected,  where  circumstances  indicate  their  use. — 
In  the  melancholic,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is 
rather  a  deficiency  of  excitement,  it  is  necessary  to 
direct  u  more  generous  diet,  nutritious  and  easy  of 
digestion,  as  the  stomach  is  usually  weak,  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  some  fermented  liquor,  and  medi- 
cines of  a  tonic  or  even  stimulant  nature,  especially 
ammonia,  to  relieve  flatulence  and  acidity.  Attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  bowels,  and  to  maintain  the 
function  of  the  skin,  &.c.  The  utility  of  the  cold  bath 
seems  questionable  in  melancholies;  though  it  may 
occasionally  arrest  a  paroxysm  of  mania.  Regular 
exercise  may  contribute  materially  to- improve  the 
health;  and  even  hard  labour  lias  been  often  signally 
useful  in  a  convalescent  state,  particularly  to  those  ac- 
customed to  it.  If  the  mental  derangement  supervened 
on  the  stoppage  of  any  evacuation,  or  the  metastasis 
of  any  other  disorder ;  or  appear  connected  with  a 
scrofulous  or  syphilitic  taint ;  proper  remedies  to  restore 
the  former,  or  remove  the  latter,  should  be  exhibited  : 
and  in  some  instances  trepanning  has  relieved  the  brain 
from  local  irritation.  In  the  management  of  the  in- 
sane, it  is  necessary  to  inspire  a  certain  degree  of  awe 
from  a  conviction  of  superior  power,  and  at  the  same 
time  seek  to  gain  their  confidence  and  affection  by 
steadiness  and  humanity.  Some  restraint  is  often 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  patient,  or  of  others, 
carefully  watching,  or  even  confining  them,  if  they 
threaten  the  lives  of  their  attendants.  When  they 
refuse  to  take  food,  or  medicine,  or  any  thing  which 
appears  absolutely  necessary,  coercion  U  proper,  or 
sometimes  these  caprices  may  be  overcome  by  strata- 
gem; or  exciting  uneasy  sensations  by  the  motion  of 
a  swing,  whirling  chair,  &c.  In  order  to  remove  any 
deranged  association  of  ideas,  it  will  be  right  to  en- 
deavour to  occupy  their  minds  jyith  some  agreeable 
and  regular  train  of  thought,  cheerful  music,  poetry, 
narrative,  the  elementary  paps  of  geometry,  &c.  ac- 
cording to  their  previous  inclinations;  to  lead  them 
gradually  to  their  former  ^habits,  and  the  society  of 
their  friends,  engage  them  in  rural  sports,  take  them  to 
public  amusements,  the-watering  places,  &c.  but  with 
as  little  appearance  of  design  as  possible.  _ 

Manigtetta.    See  Jlmomum  granum  Parodist. 

MA'NIHOT.    See  Jatropha  mav-i/wt. 

MANI'PULUS".    ( Quod  moment  impleat,  because  it 
fills  the  hand)    A  handful. 

Makjapu'»lbium.     A  common  tree  in  the  west 
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Indies,  the  flowers  of  which  arc  distilled,  and  llr» 
waters'  u-ed  against  inflammation  of  the  ej 

M\  \\  V     (From  mano,  a  gift,  Syrian;  it  being  the 
food  given  by  God  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wil- 
derness   or  from  mahna,  what  is  it  1  an  exclamation 
,„ed  by  their  wonder  at  its  appearance.)     See 

Manna  brigantiaca.  A  species  of  manna  brought 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  llrianconois,  m  Dauphmy. 

Manna  calabrina.    Calabrian  marina. 

Manna  cani  lata.  Flaky  manna,  or  manna  con- 
creted on  straw,  or  chips. 

Manna  thuris.     A  coarse  powder  of  olibanum. 

Mannifera  arbor.  (From  manna,  and  fcro,  to 
bear.)    Bee  fraxinus  ornus. 

Manso'rius*  (From  mando,  to  chew.)  The  mas- 
seter  muscle. 

Manti'lk.    The  name  of  a  bandage. 

MANUS.  The  hand.  This  consists  of  the  carpus, 
metacarpus,  and  fingers. 

Ma'nus  del  1.  A  name  of  a  resolvent  plaster,  de- 
scribed by  Lemery. 

2.  An  old  name  of  opium. 

MAPLE.  See  Acer  pscudoplatanus,  and  acer  sac- 
chnrinum. 

Mara'nda.  A  species  of  myrtle,  growing  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  which 
is  said  to  be  excellent  against  the  venereal  disease. 

MARA'NTA.  I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Monandria;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  name  of  the  Indian  arrowroot,  of  which 
there  are  three  species,  the  Arundinacea,  Galanga^ 
and  Cuvwsa,  all  of  them  herbaceous,  perennial  exotics 
of  the  Indies,  kept  here  in  hot-houses  for  curiosity; 
they  have  thick,  knotty,  creeping  roots,  crowned  with 
long,  broad,  arundinaceous  leaves,  ending  in  points, 
and  upright  stalks  half  a  yard  high,  terminated  by 
bunches  of  monopetalous,  ringent,  five-parted  flowers. 
They  are  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  spring,  and 
plaining  them  in  pots  of  light  rich  earth,  and  then 
plunging  them  in  the  bark-bed. 

Maranta  aritndinacka.  The  root  of  this  species, 
commonly  called  arrow-root,  is  used  by  the  Indians  to 
extract  the  virus  communicated  by  their  poisoned 
arrows,  from  whence  it  has  obtained  its  name.  It  is 
cultivated  in  gardens  and  provision-grounds  in  the 
West  Indies;  and  the  starch  is  obtained  from  it  by  the 
following  process: — The  roots,  when  a  year  old,  are 
dug  up,  well  washed  in  water,  and  then  beaten  in  a 
lame  deep  wooden  mortar,  to  a  pulp  ;  this  is  thrown 
into  a  large  tub  of  clean  water:  the  whole  is  then  well 
stirred,  and  the  fibrous  part  wrung  out  by  the  hands, 
and  thrown  away.  The  milky  liquor  being  passed 
through  a  hair  sieve,  or  coarse  cloth,  is  suffered  to  settle, 
and  the  clear  water  drained  off.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  is  a  white  mass,  which  is  again  mixed  witli 
clean  water,  and  drained :  lastly,  the  mass  is  dried  on 
sheets  in  the  sun,  and  is  pure  starch. 

Arrow- root  contains,  in  small  bulk,  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  nourishment  than  any  other  yet  known.  The 
powder,  boiled  in  water,  forms  a  very  pleasant  trans- 
parent jelly,  very  superior  to  that  of  sago  or  tapioca, 
and  is  much  recommended  as  a  nutritious  diet  for  chil- 
dren and  invalids.  The  jelly  is  made  in  the  following 
manner : — to  a  dessert  spoonful  of  powder,  add  as  much 
cold  water  as  will  make  it  into  a  paste ;  then  pour  on 
half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  :  stir  it  briskly,  and  boil  it 
a  few  minutes,  when  it  will  become  a  clear  smooth 
jelly  ;  a  little  sugar  and  sherry  wine  may  be  added  for 
debilitated  patients,  but  for  infants  a  drop  or  two  of 
essence  -of  caraway-seeds  or  cinnamon,  is  prefer- 
able, wine  being  very  liable  to  become  acescent  in  the 
stomachs  of  infants,  and  thus  disagree  with  the  bowels. 
Fresh  milk,  either  alone  or  diluted  with  water,  may  be 
substituted  for  the  water.  For  very  debilitated  frames, 
and  especially  for  ricketty  children,  this  jelly,  blended 
with  an  animal  jelly,  as  that  of  the  stag's  horn  (ra- 
surce  cornu  cervi),  affords  a  more  nutritious  diet  than 
arrow-root  alone,  which  may  be  done  in  the  following 
manner  : — Boil  half  an  ounce  of  stag's  horn  shavings 
in  a  pint  of  water,  for  fifteen  minutes ;  then  strain 
and  add  two  dessert-spoonfuls  of  arrow-root  powder 
previously  well-mixed  with  a  tea-cupful  of  water;  stir 
them  briskly  together,  and  boil  them  for  a  few  minutes; 
If  the  child  should  be  much  troubled  with  flatulency' 
two  or  three  drops  of  essence  of  caraway-seed*  0r  a 
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Utile  grated  nutmeg  may  be  added;  but  for  adults, 
port  wine,  or  brandy,  will  answer  best 

Maranta  galanga.  The  smaller  galangal.  The 
roots  of  this  plant  are  used  medicinally;  two  kinds  of 
galangal  are  mentioned  in  the  iiharniacopceias ;  the 
greater  galangal  obtained  from  the  Ka-mpferia  galanga 
of  Linnanis,  and  the  smaller  galangal,  the  root  of  the 
Maranta  galanga;  caulnw  sunplici  foliis  lanceolatis 
subscssilibus  of  Linoieus.  The  dried  root  is  brought 
from  China,  in  pieces  from  an  inch  to  two  in  length, 
scarcely  half  so  thick,  branched,  full  of  knots  and 
joints,  with  several  circular  rings  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour  on  the  outside,  and  brownish  within.  It  has  an 
aromatic  smell,  not  very  grateful,  and  an  unpleasant, 
bitterish,  hot,  biting  taste.  It  was  formerly  much  used 
as  a  warm  stomachic  bitter,  and  generally  ordered 
in  bitter  infusions.  It  is  now,  However,  seldom  em- 
plojed. 

MARA  SMUS.  (From  papaivw,  to  grow  lean.) 
Emaciation.  1.  A  wasting  away  of  the  flesh,  without 
fever  or  apparent  disease.     See  Atrophia. 

2.  Tlie  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Noso- 
logy. Class,  Hcematica  ;  Order,  Vysthttica.  Einaci- 
[1  embraces  four  species,  viz.  JlfarosMtis  atro- 
phia, climaclericus,  tabes,  phthisis. 

Maratiiri'tes.  (From  u.apa6pov,  fennel.)  A  vi- 
nous ii. fusion  of  fennel ;  or  wine  impregnated  with 
fennel. 

MARATHROPHYLLUM.  (From  /moaflpov,  fen- 
nel, and  epvWov,  a  leaf:  so  named  because  iis  leaves 
those  of  the  common  fennel.  See  Pcuccda- 
nuin  officinale. 

Mara  thrum.  (From napaivu,  to  wither:  so  called 
because  its  stalk  anil  Bowers  wither  in  the  autumn.; 
Ii  tkum  funiiulam. 

Marathrum  svlvestre.  See  Peucedanum  offici- 
nale. 

MARBLE.  A  species  of  limestone  or  carbonate  of 
lime.  Powdered  marble  is  used  in  pneumatic  modi 
cine,  to  give  out  carbonic  acid  cas. 

MARCASITE.     See  Bhmulh. 

MARCl'.SCENS.  Withering,  decaying  :  applied  to 
the  perianths  of  the  Pyrus  communis,  and  Mespilus 
germ. mica. 

MAKCHANTLA.  (Named  after  Marchant,  who 
Wrote  several  Essays  on  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Science,  1713.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,   Criiptogamia  ;  Order,  Alger. 

Marchantia  polymorphs.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  liverwort.  Hepatica  terrestris  ;  Jccoraria.  A 
plant  very  common  in  this  country.  It  has  a  penetra- 
ting though  mild  pungency,  and  bitter  taste,  sinking, 
as  it  were,  into  the  tongue.  It  is  recommended  as  an 
aperient,  resolvent,  and  antiscorbutic  ;  and,  though  sel- 
dom used  in  this  country,  appears  to  be  a  plant  of  no 
inconsiderable  virtue. 

MARCO  RES.  (Mareores,  pi.  of  marcor ;  from 
mareeo,  to  become  lean.)  Universal  emaciation. 
The  first  order  in  the  class  Cachexia:,  of  Cullen's  No- 
sology. 

M  A R  E5TAIL.     See  Hippuris  vulgaris. 

MARGARITA.  (From  margaUth,  Rab.)  The 
pearl..  1.  The  pearl.  Perla  ;  Vnio.  A  small,  calca- 
reous concretion,  of.  a  bright  transparent  whiteness, 
found  on  the  inside  of  the  shell,  Concha  margaritifcra 
ef  Linnsus,  or  mother-of-pearl  fish.  Pearls  are  very 
highly  prized.  They  consist  of  alternating  concentiic 
layers  of  membrane  and  carbonate  of  lime.  They 
were  formerly  exhibited  as  antacids. 

2.  A  tumour  upon  the  eve  resembling  a  pearl. 

MARGARITIC  ACID.'  (Acidum  margaritKum  : 
from  margarita,  the  pearl :  so  called  from  its  pearly 
appearance.)  Margaric  acid.  When  we  immerse 
soap  made  of  pork-grease  and  potassa  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  one  part  is  dissolved,  while  another  part 
is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  several  brilliant  pellets. 
These  are  separated,  dried,  washed  in  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  and  then  dried  on  a  filter.  They  are  now 
dissolved  in  boiling  alkohol,  sp.gr.  0.820,  from  which, 
as  it  cools,  the  pearly  substance  falls  down  pure.  On 
acting  on  this  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  a  substance  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  which  Chevreuil,  the  discoverer,  calls 
margarine,  or  margaric  acid,  is  separated.  It  must  be 
well  washed  with  water,  dissolved  in  boiling  alkohol, 
from  which  it  is  recovered  in  the  same  crystalline 
pearly  form,  when  the  solution  cools. 


smell  is  feeble,  and  a  little  similar  to  that  of  melted 
wax.  Its  specific  gravity  is  inferior  to  water.  It 
melts  at  IT! ;~  F.  into  a  very  limpid,  colourless  liquid,. 
whirl]  crystallizes,  on  cooline,  into  brilliant  needles  of 
the  finest  w  bite.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very 
soluble  in  alkohol,  sp.  gr.  O.eOO.  Cold  maigaric  acid 
has  no  action  on  the  colour  of  litmus;  but  when  heated 
so  as  to  soften  without  melting,  the  blue  was  redden- 
ed. It  combines  with  the  salifiable  bases,  and  forms 
neutral  compounds.  Two  orders  of  margarates  are 
formed,  the  margaraUs  and  the  supermargaratet,  the 
former  being  converted  into  the  latter,  by  pouring  a 
large  quantity  of  water  on  them.  Other  fats  besides 
that  of  the  hog  yield  this  substance. 

That  of  man  is  obtained  under  three  different  forms. 
1.  In  very  tine  long  needles,  disposed  in  flat  stars.  2. 
In  very  line  and  very  short  needles,  forming  waved 
figures,  like  those  of  the  margaric  acid  of  can 
In  very  large  brilliant  crystals  disposed  in  stars,  simi- 
lar to  the  margaric  acid  of  the  hog.  The  margaric 
acids  of  man  and  the  hog  resemble  each  other ;  as  do 
those  of  the  ox  and  the  sheep  ;  and  of  the  goose  and 
the  jagimr  The  compounds,  with  the  bases,  are  real 
soaps.  Tl-.e  solution  in  alkohol  atibrds  the  transparent 
soap  of  this  country. 

MARIGOLD.     See  Calendula  offici 

Marigpld,  marsh.     See  Caltka  palustris. 

MARINE.  {Marinus  ;  from  marc,  the  sea.)  Ap- 
pertaining to  tl. 

Marine  arid.     Set  Muriatic  acid. 

Mamie  salt.     See  Soda  murias. 

Maripe'miam.  A  plant  in  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo: a  distilled  water  from  the  tops  is  held  in  great 
est,  i  in  against  pains  in  the  stomach. 

MAUI  SCA.  An  excrescence  about  the  anus,  or  the 
piles  in  a  state  of  tumefaction. 

Mari'sicum.     The  Mereurialis  fruticosa. 

MARJORAM.     See  Origanum. 

MARJORA  NA.    See  Origanum. 

MARLE.      See  /.;, 

MARMALADE.  The  pulp  of  quince*,  or  any  other' 
fruit,  boiled  into  a  consistence  with  honey. 

MAtMiCvci.  (From  uapuatpui,  to  shine.)  An 
appearance  of  sparks,  or  coruscations,  flashing  before 
the  eyes. 

MaR.mola'ria.  (From  marmor,  marble:  so  named 
because  it  is  spotted  like  marble).  See  Acanthus 
mollis. 

MARMOR.     Marble. 

Marmor  metalicu.m.     Native  sulphate  of  barytes. 

Marmora'ta  ai  rum.  (From  marmor,  marble.) 
The  u  ax  of  the  ear. 

Mak.mo  rei  s  TARTARrs.  The  hardest  species  of 
human  calculus. 

Mar.morige.  An  affection  of  the  eyes,  in  which 
sparks  and  flashes  of  fire  are  supposed  to  present  them- 
selves. 

Maroco'stinum.  A  purgative  extract  made  of 
the  marum  and  costus ;  originally  made  by  Minde- 
rerus. 

MARROW.  Medulla.  The  fat  substance  secreted- 
by  the  small  arteries  of  its  proper  membrane ;  and  con- 
tained in  the  medullary  cavities  of  the  long  cylindrical 
bones.     See  Bone. 

Marrotc,  spinal.    See  Medulla  spinalis. 

Marrubia'sTRUM.  The  Balote  nigra,  or  stinking 
hoarhound. 

MARRTJBIUM.  (From  marrob,  a  bitter  juice, 
Heb.)  Hoarhound.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnian  system.  Class,  Didynamia;  Order, 
GviiiHospeniua. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  common  hoar- 
hound.    See  Marrubium  rulgare. 

Marrubium  ALBUM.     See  Marrubium  vulgar*. 

Marrubium  axyssoj*.  Ahjssum.  Galen's  mad- 
woi  t.    It  is  supposed  to  be  diaphoretic 

Marrubium  aqu  aticum.  Water  hoarhound ;  open- 
inc.  corroborant.  ... 

Marrubium  HisrA.vicuM,  or  Spanish  hoarhound. 
See  Marrubium  rcrticillalum. 

Marrubium  nigrum  fcetidum.  The  black,  stink- 
ing hoarhound,  or  Balote  nigra. 

Marrubium  vfrtkillaxi  m.  Marrubium  hispani- 
cum.    The  Sideritis  syriaca,  or  base  hoarhound. 

Marrubium  vulgar*.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  hoarhound.  Marrubium  album;  Marru- 
bium— dentib-ui  culyaiiis,  sttaecis  uncinatis  of  Lill- 
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incus.  The  leaves  of  this  indigenous  plant  have  n 
moderately  strong  smell  of  the  aromatic  kind  but  not 
agreeable;  which,  by  drying,  is  improved  •' and  in 
keeping  for  some  months  is,  in  great  part,  dissipated 
their  taste  is  very  bitter,  penetrating  diffusive,  and 
durable  in  the  mouth.  That  hoarhound  pcweWsome 
share  ot  medicinal  power,  may  be  interred  iron,  its 
sensible  qualities;  but  its  virtues  do  not  appear  to  be 
clearly  ascertained.  It  is  a  favourite  remedv  with  the 
common  people  in  coughs  and  asthmas.  The  usual 
dose  is  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  in  infusion, 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  dose  of  the  extract  is 
from  gr.  x.  to  3  ss. 

MARS.  The  mythological  and  alchemistical  name 
of  iron. 

Mars  alkalizatcs.  One  of  the  alkalies  with  an 
admixture  of  iron. 

Mars  saccharatcs.  Iron  mixed  with  starch  and 
melted  sugar. 

Mars  solubius.    Ferrum  tartarizatum. 

Mars  sulphuratus.  Iron  filings,  and  sulphur  de- 
flagrated. 

Marseille"  hart-icort.     See  Seseli  tortuosum. 

Marsh-mallow.     See  Althaa  officinalis. 

Marsh  trefoil.     See  Mi  nyanthes  trifoliata. 

M  ARS1.TIA  LIS.  (From  marsupium,  a  purse: 
so  named  from  its  resemblance.)  See  Obturator  in- 
terims. 

Martagon  Ida.     See  7, ilium  martagon. 

MARTIAL.  '  Martialis :  from  Mars,  iron.)  Some- 
times used  to  express  preparations  of  iron,  or  such  as 
are  impregnated  therewith;  as  the  Martial  Kegulus 
of  antimony,  &c. 

Martial  ethiops.    The  protoxide  of  iron. 

Martial  salts.     Salts  of  iron. 

Martia  Tim  ungikntcm.  Soldiers'  ointment. 
Ointment  of  laurel,  rue,  marjoram,  &c. 

Ma'rtis  limati  ra  fr.cparata.  Purified  filings 
of  iron. 

MARTYN,  John,  was  born  in  lfiflO.  His  father, 
being  in  a  mercantile  station  in  London,  be  was  in- 
tended to  succeed  in  this,  which  lie  dues  not  appear  to 
have  neglected;  but  his  taste  for  literature  led  him  lo 
devote  much  of  the  night  to  study.  Mis  partiality, 
however,  was  particularly  directed  to  botany,  and  he 
made  many  experiments  on  the  germination  of  seeds, 
fcc.  When  about  22  years  of  age,  he  became  secre- 
tary of  a  botanical  society,  and  proved  one  of  its  mosl 
active  members:  three  years  after,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  Royal  Society,  and  many  of  lus  papers  ap- 
peared in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  of  which 
he  subsequently  took  a  part  in  the  abridgment.  At 
what  period  he  changed  to  the  medical  profession  is 
not  known.  In  1720',  he  published  his  tables  of  offici- 
nal plants,  disposed  according  lo  Ray's  system.  Having 
given  public  lectures  on  botany  in  London  with  much 
approbation,  he  was  thought  qualified  to  teach  that 
science  at  Cambridge;  apd  accordingly,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  delivered  the  first  course  ever  heard  in 
that  university.  In  1730,  he  entered  at  Emanuel  col- 
lege, with  an  intention  of  graduating  in  physic;  but 
this  was  soon  abandoned  on  his  marriage,  and  from 
the  necessary  attendance  to  his  profession  in  Loudon. 
On  the  death  of  the  botanical  professor  at  Cambridge, 
Mr.  Martyn  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1733;  but  he  continued  lecturing  only  two 
or  three  years,  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  encou- 
ragement, and  especially  of  a  botanic  garden  there.  In 
1741,  he  published  a  splendid  quarto  addition  of  Virgil's 
Georgics.  in  which  much  new  light  was  thrown  on  the 
natural  history  of  that  author?  Dr.  Halley  having 
assisted  him  in  the  astronomical  part;  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Bucolics,  on  the  same  plan.  In  1752,  he 
retired  from  practice,  and  about  nine  years  after  re- 
signed his  professorship  in  favour  of  bis  son,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Martyn ;  in  consequence  of  whose  election 
he  presented  his  botanical  library,  of  above  200  vo- 
lumes, with  his  drawings,  herbarium,  &c.  to  the  uni- 
versity.   He  died  in  1768. 

MARUM.  (From  mar,  Hebrew  for  bitter:  so 
named  from  its  taste.)  Several  species  of  teucrium 
were  so  named. 

Marum  cretici"M.     See  Teucrium  marum. 

Marum  syriacim.  (From  mar,  bitter,  Hebrew.; 
See  Teucrium  marum. 

Marum  verum.     See  Teucrium  marum. 
k     Marum  vtlgare.     See  Thymus  mattithina- 
*  if,  * 
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Ma'rvisum.     Malmsey  wiuc. 

MA'SCHALE.     MacrxaXiz-     The  armpit 

Mascham'bter.  (From paox^TVp)  Thesecondl 
vertebra  of  the  back. 

MASCULUS.  There  are  two  sexes  of  animals  and" 
vegetables,  the  male  and  the  female.  The  male  of 
animals  is  distinguished  by  his  peculiar  genital  organs, 
and  the  analogy  is  carried  to  vegetables.  A  flower  is 
called  a  male  dower,  which  has  stamina  only,  which 
are  reckoned  by  the  sexualists  to  be  the  male  organ. 

Ma'slach.  A  medicine  of  the  opiate  kind,  in  use 
among  the  Turks. 

Maspbtuk.     The  leaf  of  the  asafretida  plant. 

M  \  ss  A  (From  uacau),  to  blend  together.)  A 
mass.  A  term  generally  applied  to  the  compound  out 
of  which  pills  are  to  be  formed. 

Massa  carnea  jacobi  sylvii.  See  Flexor  longus 
digitorum  pedis. 

Ma'ssaub.     An  old  name  for  mercury. 

MASSE  TER.  (From  uaocaouai,  to  chew  ;  because 
it  as.-isis  in  chewing.)  Zigomato-maiiUaire,o{  Dumas. 
A  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw,  situated  on  the  Bide  of  the 
face.  It  is  a  short,  thick  muscle,  which  arises,  by 
fleshy  and  tendinous  fibres,  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
malar  process  of  the  maxillary  bone,  the  lower  hori- 
zontal edge  of  the  os  mala-,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the 
zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  as  far  back- 
wards as  the  eminence  belonging  to  the  articulation  of 
the  lower  jaw.  From  some  little  interruption  in  the 
fibres  of  this  muscle,  at  their  origin,  some  writers  de- 
scribe it  as  arising  by  two,  and  others  by  three,  distinct 
portions,  or  heads.  The  two  layers  of  fibres,  of  which 
il  seems  to  be  composed,  cross  each  other  as  they  de- 
scend, the  external  layer  extending  backwards,  and 
the  internal  one  slanting  forwards.  It  is  inserted  into 
the  basis  of  the  coronoid  process,  and  into  all  that  part 
of  the  lower  jaw  which  supports  the  coronoid  and  con- 
dyloid processes.  Its  use  is  to  raise  the  lower  jaw, 
and,  by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  decussation,  to 
move  it  a  little  forwards  and  backwards  in  the  act  of 
chewing. 

MASSICOT.    The  yellow  oxide  of  lead. 

Ma'ssot  cortex.     See  Cortex  massoy. 

MASTERWORT.    See  imperatoria. 

MASTIC.     See  Pistachio  lenliscus. 

MASTICATION.  (Masticatio ;  from  masttcn,  to 
chew.)  Chewing.  A  natural  four  lion.  It  embraces 
the  seizing,  catching,  or  taking  the  food,  the  chewing 
and  the  insalivation.  The  organs  for  taking  in  food 
are  the  superior  extremities  and  the  mouth. 

The  mouth  is  the  oval  cavity  formed  above,  by  the 
palate  and  the  upper  jaw  ;  below,  by  the  tongue  and 
the  lower  jaw  ;  on  the  sides,  by  the  cheeks ;  behind,  by 
the  vtlum  of  the  palate  and  the  pharynx ;  and  in  front 
by  the  lips. 

The  dimensions  of  the  mouth  are  variable  in  differ- 
ent persons,  and  are  susceptible  of  an  enlargement  in 
every  direction  ;  downwards,  by  lowering  the  tongue 
and  separating  the  jaws;  transversely,  by  the  disten- 
tion of  the  cheeks,  and  from  the  front  backward,  by 
the  motion  of  the  lips,  and  of  the  velum  of  the  palate. 

The  jaws  determine  most  particularly  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  mouth  ;  the  superior  jaw  makes  an 
essential  part  of  the  face,  and  moves  only  along  with 
the  head  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  inferior  possesses  a  very 
great  mobility. 

The  jaws  are  furnished  with  small,  very  hard  bodies,, 
called  teeth. 

The  edge  of  the  socket  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer, 
fibrous,  resisting,  denominated  gum. 

We  ought  to  consider  in  the  parts  that  contribute  to 
the  apprehension  of  aliments,  the  muscles  that  move 
the  jaws,  and  paiticularly  the  inferior.  The  same 
thing  takes  place  with  the  tongue,  the  numerous  mo- 
tions of  which  have  a  great  inlluencc  on  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  mouih. 

Mechanism  of  the  taking  of  food. — Nothing  is  srm 
pier  than  the  taking  in  of  aliments:  it  consists  in  the 
introduction  of  alimentary  substances  into  the  mouth. 
For  this  purpose  the  hands  seize  the  aliments,  and 
di\  ide  them  into  small  portions  susceptible  of  beine 
contained  in  the  mouth,  and  introduce  them  into  it 
eitherdirectly  or  by  means  of  proper  instruments. 

But,  in  order  to  their  being  received  into  this  cavity 
the  jaws  must  separate;  in  other  words,  the  mouth 

In  many  cases,  when  the  food  is  introduced  into  the 
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mouth,  the  jaws  come  together  to  retain  it,  and  assist 
id  mastication,  or  deglutition;  but  frequently  the  ele- 
vation of  the  inferior  jaw  contributes  to  the  taking  of 
the  food.  We  have  an  example  of  it  when  one  bites 
into  fruit:  then  the  incisors  are  thrust  into  the  ali- 
mentary substance  in  opposite  directions,  and,  acting 
as  the  blades  of  scissors, they  detach  a  portion  of  the  mats. 

This  motion  is  produced,  principally  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  elevated  muscles  of  t!ie  lower  jaw,  which 
represents  a  lever  of  the  third  kind,  the  power  of  which 
is  at  the  insertion  of  the  elevating  muscles,  the  point 
of  support  at  the  articulation  temporo-maxillary,  and 
the  resistance  in  the  substance  upon  which  the  teeth 
act.  The  volume  of  the  body  placed  between  the 
incisors  has  an  influence  upon  the  force  by  which  it 
maybe  pressed.  If  it  is  small,  the  power  will  be  much 
greater,  for  all  the  elevating  muscles  arc  inserted  per- 
pendicularly to  the  jaw,  and  the  whole  of  their  force 
is  employed  in  moving  the  lever  that  it  represents ;  it 
the  volume  of  the  body  is  such  that  it  can  hardly  enter 
the  mouth,  though  it  presents  very  little  resistance,  the 
incisors  will  not  enter  it,  for  the  masseur,  the  temporal, 
and  the  internal  pterygoid  muscles,  are  inserted  very 
obliquely  into  the  jaw,  whence  results  the  loss  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  torce  that  they  develope  in  contract- 
ing. When  the  efforts  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  are 
not  sufficient  to  detach  a  portion  of  the  alimentary 
mass,  the  hand  so  acts  upon  it  as  to  separate  it  from 
the  portion  retained  by  the  teeth.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  posterior  muscles  of  the  neck  draw  the  head  strong- 
ly back,  and  from  the  combination  of  these  efforts  re- 
sults the  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  food  which 
remains  in  the  mouth.  In  this  mode  the  incisors  and 
eye  teeth  are  generally  employed  ;  the  grinders  are 
rarely  used.  By  tbe  succession  of  these 'morions  of 
taking  food  the  mouth  is  rilled,  and  on  account  of  the 
suppleness  of  the  cheeks,  and  the  easy  depression  of 
the  tongue,  a  considerable  quantity  of  food  may  be 
accumulated  in  it. 

When  the  mouth  is  full,  the  velum  of  the  palate  is 
lowered,  its  inferior  edge  is  applied  upon  the  most  dis- 
tant part  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  so  that  all  commu- 
nication is  intercepted  between  the  mouth  and  the  pha- 
rynx. 

Independently  of  what  we  have  said  of  the  mouth,  in 
respect  to  taking  the  food,  to  conceive  its  uses  i;i  masti 
cation  and  insalivation,  it  is  useful  to  remark  that 
fluids  abound  in  the  mouth  proceeding  from  different 
sources.  First,  the  mucous  membrane  which  cover: 
its  sides  secretes  an  abundant  mucosky  :  numerous 
isolated,  or  agglomerated  follicles  that  are  observed  in 
the  interior  of  the  cheeks,  at  the  junction  of  the  lips 
with  the  cuius,  upon  the  back  of  the  tongue,  on  tbe  an- 
terior aspect  of  the  relum  and  the  uvula,  pour  con 
finually  the  liquid  that  thev  form  into  the  internal  sur 
face  of  the  mouth.  The  same  thing  takes  place  with 
mucous  glands,  which  exist  in  great  number  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  cheeks  and  palate. 

Lastly,  there  is  poured  into  the  mouth,  the  saliva  se- 
creted by  six  glands,  three  on  each  side,  and  which 
bear  the  name  of  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sub-lin- 
gual. The  first,  placed  between  the  external  ear  and 
the  jaw,  have  each  a  secreting  canal  which  opens  on 
the  level  of  the  second  small  superior  grinder;  each 
maxillary  eland  has  one  which  terminates  on  the  sides 
of  the  ligaments  of  the  tongue,  near  which  those  of  the 
sub-lingual  glands  open. 

These  fluids  are  probably  variable  in  their  physical 
and  chemical  properties  according  to  the  organs  by 
which  they  are  formed  ;  but  the  distinction  has  not  yet 
been  established  by  chemistry  by  direct  experiments 
tin-  mixture  under  the  name  of  saliva  has  been  exactly 
analyzed. 

Among  the  alimentary  substances  deposited  in  the 
mouth,  the  one  sort  only  traverse  this  cavity  without 
suffering  any  chance  ;  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
main a  considerable  time  in  it,  and  underco  important 
modifications.  The  first  are  the  soft  sorts  of  food,  or 
nearly  liquid,  of  which  the  temperature  is  little  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  body  ;  the  second  are  the  aliments, 
which  are  hard,  dry,  fibrous,  and  those  whose  tem- 
perature is  more  or  less  different  from  what  is  proper 
for  tbe  animal  economy.  They  are  both  in  common. 
however,  appreciated  by  the  organs  of  taste  in  passing 
through  the  mouth. 

We  mav  attribute  to  three  Drincioal  modifications 

:  1st, 
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change  of  temperature:  2d,  mixture  with  the  fluidsthat 
are  poured  into  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  dissolution 
in  these  thuds  ;  ?,{\.  pressure  more  or  less  strong,  and 
very  often  division,  which  bruising  destroys  the  cohe- 
sion of  their  parts.  It  is  besides  easily  and  frequently 
transported  from  one  part  of  this  cavity  to  another. 
These  three  modes  of  change  do  not  lake  place  suc- 
cessively, but  simultaneously,  by  mutually  favouring 
each  other. 

The  change  of  temperature  of  the  food  retained  in 
the  mouth  is  evident ;  the  sensation  which  itexciU  s  in 
it  is  sufficient  to  prove  this.  It  it  has  a  low  tempera- 
ture, it  produces  a  vivid  impression  of  cold,  which 
continues  until  it  has  absorbed  the  caloric  necessary  to 
bring  it  near  to  the  temperature  of  the  sides  of  the 
mouth  ;  the  contrary  takes  place  if  the  lemperaUire  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  mouth. 

It  is  the  same  with  our  judgment  on  this  occasion,  as 
with  that  which  relates  to  tiie  temperature  of  b 
which  touch  the  skin ;  we  join  to  it,  unknown  to  us,  a 
comparison  with  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  with  that  of  the  bodies  which  have  been  previously 
in  contact  with  the  mouth  ;  so  that  a  body  preserving 
the  same  degree  of  heat  will  appear  to  us  alternately 
hot  or  cold,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  bodies 
formerly  in  the  mouth. 

The  chance  of  temperature  that  the  food  undergoes  in 
the  mouth  is  only  an  accessary  phenomenon  ;  its  tritu- 
ration and  its  mixture  more  or  less  intimate  with  the 
fluids  poured  into  this  cavity,  are  what  merit  particular 
attention. 

As  soon  as  an  aliment  is  introduced  into  the  mouth, 
it  is  pressed  by  the  ton-rue,  applying  it  against  the 
palate,  or  against  some  other  part  of  the  sides  of  the 
mouth.  If  the  aliment  is  soft,  if  its  |  arts  cohere  but 
little,  this  simple  pressure  is  enough  to  break  it ;  if  the 
alimentary  substance  is  composed  of  liquid  and  solid, 
the  liquid  is  expressed  by  this  pressure,  and  the  solid 
part  only  remains  in  the  mouth.  The  tongue  produces 
the  effect,  of  which  we  Fpeak,  so  much  better  in  pro- 
portion as  its  membrane  is  muscular,  and  as  a  great 
number  of  muscles  are  destined  to  move  it. 

It  might  astonish  us  that  the  tongue,  which  is  so  soft, 
could  be  capable  of  breaking  ab. ><i  a        D  small 

resistance;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  it  hardens  in  con- 
tracting, like  all  the  muscles,  and,  besides,  it  presents 
under  the  mucous  membrane  which  covers  its  superior 
aspect,  a  dense  and  thick  fibrous  layer. 

Such  are  the  phenomena  that  take  place  if  the  food 
has  but  little  resistance  ;  but  if  it  presents  a  considera 
ble  resistance,  it  then  undergoes  the  action  of  the  mas- 
ticating organs. 

The  essential  agents  of  mastication  are  the  muscles 
that  move  the  jaws,  the  tongue,  the  cheeks,  and  the 
lips  :  the  maiillary  bones  and  the  teeth  serve  only  as 
simple  instruments. 

Thouch  tin-  motions  of  bull  jaws  may  contribute  to 
mastication,  it  is  produced  almost  always  by  those  of 
the  inferior  one.  This  bone  may  be  towered,  raised, 
and  pressed  strongly  against  the  upper  jaw ;  carried 
forward,  backward,  and  even  directed  a  little  towards 
the  siii  tTereut  motions  are  produced  by  the 

numerous  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  jaw. 

But  the  jaws  could  never  have  produced  the  neces- 
aary  effect  in  mastication  if  they  had  not  been  furnished 
with  teeth,  the  physical  properties  of  which  are  par 
ticularly  suited  to  this  digestive  action. 

[There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  although  teeth 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  general,  yet  it  is  within  our 
knowledge  that  a  man,  who  has  followed  the  coasting 
trade  from  New-York,  never  had  any  teeth,  and  could 
eat  crackers,  ship-bread,  or  any  hard  substance,  break- 
ing and  chewing  it  with  his  gums,  as  well  as  any  one 
with  teeth.    A.] 

Mechanism  of  mastication.— For  the  commencement 
of  "mastication,  the  inferior  jaw  must  be  lowered,  an 
effect  which  is  produced  bv  the  relaxation  ot  its  ele- 
vating and  the  contraction-  of  its  depressing  m 
The  food  must  then  be  placed  between  the  dental 
arches  either  by  the  tonaue  or  some  other  agent ;  the 
inferior  jaw  is  "then  raised  by  the  masseter,  internal 
pterygoid  and  temporal  muscles,  the  intensity  of  whose 
contraction  depends  upon  the  resistance  of  the  food. 
This  being  pressed  between  two  unequal  surfaces 
whose  asperities  tit  into  each  other,  is  divided  into 
small  portions,  the  number  of  W  Inch  is  in  proportion  to 
the  facility  with  which  they  have  given  way. 
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But  a  motion  of  this  kind  reaches  only  a  part  of  the 
food  contained  in  the  mouth,  and  it  must  be  all  equally 
divided.  This  takes  place  by  the  successive  motion's 
of  the  inferior  jaw,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  cheeks,  of  those  of  the  tongue  and lipe  which 
bring  the  food  between  the  teeth  successively  and 
promptly  during  the  separation  of  the  jaws,  that  it  mav 
be  bruised  when  they  come  together. 

When  the  alimentary  substances  are  soft  and  easily 
bruised,  two  or  three  masticatory  motions  are  sufficient 
to  divide  all  that  is  in  the  mouth ;  the  three  kinds  of 
teeth  are  employed  in  it.  A  longer  continued  mastica- 
tion is  necessary  when  the  substances  are  more  resisl 
in«,  fibrous,  or  tough:  in  this  cast  we  chew  only  with 
the  molares,  and  often  only  with  one  side  at  a  tune,  to 
allow  the  other  to  rest.  In  employing  the  grinders 
there  is  an  advantage  of  shortening  the  arm  of  the  lever 
represented  by  the  jaw,  and  by  so  doing  of  rendering  it 
more  advantageous  for  the  power  that  moves  it. 

In  the  mastication,  the  teeth  have  sometimes  to  sup- 
port very  considerable  efforts,  which  would  inevitably 
shake,  or  else  displace  them,  were  it  not  for  the  extreme 
solidity  of  their  articulation  with  thejiwo  Efiehroct 
acts  like  a  wedge,  in  transmitting  to  the  sides  of  the 
sockets  the  force  by  which  it  is  pressed. 

The  advantage  of  the  conical  form  of  the  roots  is  not 
doubtful.  By  reason  of  this  form,  the  force  by  which 
the  tooth  is  pressed,  and  which  tends  to  thrust  it  into 
the  jaw,  is  decomposed ;  one  part  tends  to  separate  the 
sides  of  the  sockets,  the  other  to  lower  them  ;  and  the 
transmission,  instead  of  being  carried  to  the  extremity 
of  the  root,  which  could  not  have  failed  to  take  place 
in  a  cylindric  form,  is  distributed  over  all  the  surface 
of  the  socket.  The  grinders  that  have  more  considera- 
ble efforts  to  sustain,  have  a  number  of  roots,  or  at 
least  one  very  large.  The  incisors  and  eye  teeth,  that 
have  only  one  small  root,  have  never  any  great  pres- 
sure to  support. 

If  the  gums  had  not  presented  a  smooth  surface  and 
a  dense  tissue,  placed  as  they  are  round  the  neck  of  the 
teeth  and  filling  their  intervals,  they  would  have  been 
torn  every  instant;  for,  in  the  mastication  ol  hard  and 
Irregular  substances,  they  arc  constantly  exposed  to  the 
pressure  of  their  edges  and  angles.  This  inconvenience 
happens  whenever  their  tissue  becomes  soft,  as  in  scor- 
butic affections. 

During  the  time  of  mastication  the  mouth  is  shut  be- 
hind by  die  curtain  of  the  palate,  the  anterior  surface 
of  which  is  pressed  against  the  base  of  the  tongue ;  the 
food  is  retained  before  by  the  teeth  and  the  lips. 

lnsaliealion  of  the  aliments. — Whenever  we  have 
an  appetite,  the  view  of  food  determines  a  considerable 
afilux  of  saliva  into  the  mouth  ;  in  some  people  it  is  so 
strong  as  to  be  projected  to  the  distance  of  several 
feet. 

While  the  aliments  are  bruised  and  triturated  by 
the  masticating  organs,  they  imbibe,  and  are  pene- 
trated completely  by  the  fluids  that  are  poured  into  the 
mouth,  and  particularly  by  the  saliva.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  division  of  the  food  and  the  numerous 
displacements  that  it  suffers  during  mastication,  sin- 
gularly favour  its  mixture  with  the  mucous  and  sali- 
vary juices. 

Most  of  the  alimentary  substances  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  mouth  are  dissolved  or  suspended  wholly 
or  in  part  in  the  saliva,  and  immediately  they  become 
proper  for  being  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  are 
forthwith  swallowed. 

On  account  of  its  viscosity,  the  saliva  absorbs  air,  by 
which  it  is  swept  in  the  different  motions  necessary  for 
mastication;  but  the  quantity  of  air  absorbed  in  this 
circumstance  is  inconsiderable,  and  has  been  generally 
exaggerated. 

Of  what  use  is  the  trituration  of  food  and  its  mixture 
with  the  saliva  1  Is  it  a  simple  division  which  renders 
the  aliments  more  proper  for  the  alterations  which  they 
undergo  in  the  stomach,  or  do  they  suffer  the  firsl  de- 
gree of  animalization  in  the  mouth  ?  On  this  point  there 
is  nothing  certain  known. 

Let  us  remark  that  mastication  and  insahvation 
change  the  savour  and  odour  of  the  food  ;  that  masti- 
cation, sufficiently  prolonged,  generally  renders  diges- 
tion more  quick  and  easy  ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
people  who  do  not  chew  their  food,  have  often  on  this 
account  very  painful  and  slow  digestion. — Magendu  'g 
Physiolocm. 
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MASTICATORY.  (Mast tentorium ;  from  masticcs 
to  chew  I     A  medicine  intended  for  chewing. 

MA'STICHE.  (I'roin  uacau,  to  express.)  See  Pis- 
lacia  Untiscus. 

MasticA-herb.     See  Thymus  mastichma. 
,.  Syrian.     Sec  Teucrium  marum. 

Mastich-txet.     See  Pistacia  Untiscus. 

Mastich  wood.    See  Pistacia  Untiscus. 

Mastichelx'um.  (From  uas-i\v>  mastich,  and 
tXaiov,  oil.)     Oil  of  mastich.  . 

Masti'ciiina.  (Diminutive  of  mastiche.)  oeel/ty- 
mus  mastichina. 

Masticet.     See  Massicot. 

Ma'stix.     See  Pistacia  lentiscus. 

MASTODY'NIA.  (From  ua$as,  a  breast,  and 
oSvvr),  pain.)  Jfacta.  Phlegmon  of  the  breast  ot 
women.  This  disease  may  take  place  at  any  period 
of  life,  hut  it  most  commonly  affects  those  who  give 
suck.  It  is  characterized  by  tumefaction,  tension,  heat, 
redness,  and  pain;  and  comes  sometimes  in  both 
breasts,  but  most  commonly  in  one.  Pyrexia  generally 
attends  the  disease.  It  is  sometimes  very  quickly 
formed,  and  in  general  without  any  thins  preceding  to 
show  it:  but  now  and  then  a  slight  shivering  is  the 
forerunner.  Thfe  disease  terminates  either  in  resolu- 
tion, in  suppuration,  or  scirrhus.  If  tiie  disease  is  lelt 
to  itself,  it  generally  terminates  in  suppuration. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  this  disease,  are  those 
which  give  rise  to  most  of  the  phlegmasia),  as  cold, 
violent  blows,  &c.  In  women  who  are  lying  in,  or 
giving  suck,  it  mostly  arises  either  from  a  suppression 
of  the  lochia,  or  a  retention  of  milk.  Mastodynia  is 
often  pf  long  continuance;  it  is  a  very  painful  disease, 
but  is  seldom  fatal,  unless  when  absolutely  neglected, 
when  it  may  run  into  scirrhus,  and  finally  cancer.  The 
termination  of  the  disease  by  gangrene  is  never  to  be 
apprehended,  at  least  few,  if  any,  have  seen  the  disease 
terminate  in  this  way. 

MASTOID.  (Mastoideus;  from  uas-oc,-  a  breast, 
and  ciSos,  resemblance.)  1.  Those  processes  of  bones 
are  so  named  that  an'  shaped  like  the  nipple  of  the 
breast,  as  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone, 
fee. 

2.  The  name  of  a  muscle.  See  Stcrno-cleido-mas 
toideus. 

Mastoid  foramen.  A  hole  in  the  temporal  bone  of 
the  skull. 

Mastoideus  lateralis.  A  name  for  the  complexus 
muscle. 

Matali'sta  RAmx.  A  root  said  to  be  imported 
from  America,  where  it  js  given  as  a  purgative,  its 
action  being  rather  milder  than  that  of  jalap. 

MA'TER.  (Marw,  a  mother:  so  called  by  the 
Arabians,  who  thought  they  cave  origin  to  all  other 
membranes  of  the  body.)  I.  Two  membranes  of  the 
brain  had  this  epithet  given  them.  See  Dura  mater, 
and  Pia  mater. 

2.  A  name  of  the  herb  mugwort,  because  of  its  virtue 
in  disorders  of  the  womb. 

Mater  herp.arlm.  Common  mugwort.  See  Ar- 
temisia vulgaris. 

Mater  metallorum.     Quicksilver. 

Mater  perlarcm.     See  Margarita. 

MATE'RIA.  A  term  given  to  a  substance  that  is 
selected  for  a  particular  experiment  or  purpose,  which 
is  expressed  by  adding  the  name  of  that  purpose; 
hence  materia  medico,  materia  chemica,  &.C. 

Materia  medica.  By  this  term  is  understood  a 
general  class  of  substances,  both  natural  and  artificial, 
which  are  used  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

Cartheuscr,  Newman,  Lewis,  Gleditsch,  Linnaeus, 
VoL'el,  Alston,  BergiUS,  Cullen,  Murray,  1  ans,  in  hjs 
excellent  work  on  pharmacology,  and  other  writers  on 
the  Materia  .Medica,  have  been  at  much  labour  to  con- 
trive arrangements  of  these  articles.  Some  have  dis- 
posed  them  according  to  their  natural  resemblances; 
others  according  M  their  real  or  supposed  virtues; 
others  according  to  their  active  constituent  principles. 
These  arrangements  have  their  peculiar  advantages. 
The  first  may  be  preferred  by  the  natural  historian,  the 
second  by  (he  physiologist,  and  the  last  by  the  chemist. 
Tin:  pharmacopeias,  piihhshod  by  the  Colleges  of  Phy- 
sicians of  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  have  the 
articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  arranged  in  alphabetical 
ttrfs  plnn  i"  3!«o  adopted  by  almost  all  the  con- 
tinental pharmacopeias. 
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Dr.  Cullen  has  arranged  the  Materia  Medica  as  fol- 
lows : — 

{Nutriments,  which  are 
Food, 
Drinks, 
Condiments ; 
Medicines  which  act  on  the 
(  Solids, 

Simple,  as 

Astringents, 
Tonics, 
Emollients, 
Corrosives  ; 
Living,  as 

Stimulants, 
Sedatives, 

Narcotics, 
Refrigerants, 
Antispasmodics. 
\.  Fluids, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  which  come  under  the  preceding  classes 


Producing  a  change  of 
fluidity, 

Attenuanls, 
Jnspissants. 
Mixture, 

Correctors  of  Acrimony, 
Demulcents, 
Antacids, 
Antalkalines, 
Antiseptics. 
Evacuants;  viz. 

Errhincs, 

Sialagogucs, 

Expectorants, 

Emetics, 

Cathartics, 

Diuretics, 

Diaphoretics, 

Emmenagogucs. 


I.  NUTRIMENTS. 
a.  Fruits. 

a.  Fresh,  sweet,  acidu- 

lous, as 
Prunes 
Oranges 
Lemons 
Raspberries 
Red  and  black  currants 
Mulberries 
Grapes,  &x. 

b.  I tried,  sweet,  acidu- 
lous, as 

Raisins 

Currants 

Figs. 
(3.  Oleraceous  Herbs. 

Water-cresses 

Dandelion 

Paisley 

Artichoke, 
y.  Roots. 

Carrot 

Gailick 

Satyrion. 

1.  Seeks  and  Nuts. 
Almonds,    sweet    and 

bitter 
Walnuts 
Olives. 

II.  MEDICINES. 
1.  Astringents. 

Red  rose 

Cinquefoil 

Tormentil 

Madder 

Sorrel 

Water-dock 

Bistort 

Fern 

Pomegranate 

Oak-bark 

Galls 

Logwood 

Quince 

Mulberry 
Sloe 

Gum-arabic 
Catechu 
Dragon's  blood 
Alkanet 

Balaustine  flower 
St.  John's  wort 
Millefoil 
Plantain 
Convallaria 
Bear's  berry. 

2.  Tonics. 
Gentian 

Lesser  centaury 
Quassia 
Simarouba 
Marsh  trefoil 
Fumitory 
Camomile 


Wormwood 
Southernwood 
Sea  wormwood 
Water-germander 
Virginian  snake-root 
Leopard's  bane 
Peruvian  bark. 

3.  Emollients. 
Colurnniferous, 
Marsh  mallow 
Mallow. 
Farinaceous, 
Quince-seeds' 
Fa-nugreck-seed 
Linseed 

Various  emollients, 
Pellitory 
Verbascum 

. .  niie  lily. 

4.  Corrosives. 

5.  Stimulants. 
Verticellated, 
Lavender 
Balm 
Marjoram 
Sweet  marjoram 
Syrian  herb  mastich 
Rosemary 
Hyssop 

Ivy 

Mint 

Peppermint 

Pennyroyal 

Thyme 

Mother  of  thyme 

Sage. 

Uiabellatcd, 

Fennel 

Archangel 

Anise 

Caraway 

Coriander 

Cumin 

Dill 

Saxifrage. 

Siliquose, 

Horseradish 

Watercress 

Mustard 

Scurvy-grass. 

Alliaceous, 

Gailick. 

Coniferous, 

Fir 

Juniper. 

Bfrlsamics, 

Venice  turpentine 

Common  turpentine 

Canada  balsam 

Copaiba  balsam 

Tolu  balsam 

Balm  of  Gilead. 

Resinous, 

Guaiacum 

Ladanura 


Benzoin. 

Aromatics, 

Cinnamon 

Nutmeg 

Mace 

Clove 

Allspice 

Canella 

Cascarilla 

Black  pepper 

Long  pepper 

Indian  pepper 

Ginger 

Lesser  cardamom 

Zedoary 

Virginian  snake-root 

Ginseng 

Aromatic  reed. 

Jicrids, 

Wake-robin 

Pellitory 

Stavesacre. 

6.  Narcotics. 
Rhwadaceous, 
White  poppy 
Red  poppy. 
Umbellated, 
Hemlock 
Water  hemlock. 
Sotanaceous, 
Belladonna 
Henbane 
Tobacco 
Bitter-sweet 
Stramonium 
Varia, 
Laurel 
Camphor 
Saffron 
Wine. 

7.  Refrigerants. 
Fruits  of  plants 
Acidulous  herbs  and 

roots. 

8.  Antispasmodics. 
Fattid  herbs, 
Wormwood 
Foetid  goosefoot 
Cumin 
Pennyroyal 

Rue 

Savine. 

Fatid  gums, 

Asat'oetida 

Galbanum 

Opoponax 

Valerian. 

9.  Diluents. 
Water. 

10.  Attenuants. 
Alkalies 
Sugar 
Liquorice 
Dried  fruits. 

11.  Inspissants. 
Acids 


Farinaceous  and  muc; 
laginous  demulcents 

12.  Demulcents. 
Mucilaginous, 
Gum  afabic 

tragacanth. 

Farinaceous, 

as 
Starch 
Bland  oils. 

13.  Antacids. 
Alkalies  and  earths. 

14.  Antalkalinks. 
Acids. 

15.  Antiseptics. 
Acid  parts  of  plants 
Acescent  herbs 
Sugar 

Siliquose  plants 

Alliaceous  plants 

Astringents 

Bitters 

Aromatics 

Essential  oils 

Camphor 

Gum  resins 

Saffron 

Contrayerva 

Valerian 

Opium 

Wine. 

16.  Errhines. 
Asarabacca 
White  hellebore 
Water  iria 
Pellitory. 

17.  Sialaqogues. 
Archangel 
Cloves 
Masterwort 
Tobacco 
Pepper 
Pellitory. 

18.  Expectorants 
Ivy 

Hoarbound 
Pennyroyal 
Elecampane 
Florentine  orris-root 
Tobacco 

Squill 
Coltsfoot 
Benzoin 
Storax 

Canada  balsam 
Tolu  balsam. 

19.  Emetics. 
Asarabacca 
Ipecacuan 
Tobacco 
Squill 
Mustard 
Horseradish 
Bitters. 

20.  Catharticus. 
Jiliidcr, 
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Mild  acid  fruits 

Cassia  pulp 

Tamarind 

Sugar 

Manna 

Sweet  roots 

Bland  oils 

Damask  rose 

Violet 

Polypody 

Mustard 

Bitters 

Balsainics. 

Acrid, 

Rhubarb 

Berieka 

Broom 

Elder 


Castor  oil 

Senna 

Black  hellebore 

Jalap 

Scammony 

Buckthorn 

Tobacco 

White  hellebore 

Coloquintida 

Elaterium. 

21.  DlURETICS. 

Parsley 

Carrot 

Fennel 

Pimpincl 

Erynno 

Madder 

Burdock 


The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Materia 
Mediea,  according  to  J.  Murray,  in  his  Elements  of 
Materia  Mediea  and  Pharmacy. 

a.  General  stimulants. 

■w\er    -i  i    S  Narcotics 
a-Dlffuslble<  Antispasmodics. 
,     „  \  Tollies 

6.  Permanent ,  Aglringellto. 

b.  Local  stimulants.         Emetics 

Cathartics 

Emmenagoguea 

Dim. 

Diaphoretics 

Expectorants 

SialaL'ogues 

Errhinea 

Epispastics. 

c.  Chemical  remedies.     Eefrfgerants 

Antacids 
LithontriptiCB 
Escharotics. 
D.  Mechanical  remedies.  Anthelmintics 
Demulcents 

Diluents 
Emollients. 

Under  the  head  of  Narcotics  are  included — 

Alkohol.  Ether.  Camphor,  l'apaver  somniferum. 
Hyoscyamus  niger.  Atropa  belladonna.  Aconilum 
napellus.  Conium  maculatum.  Digitalis  purpurea. 
Nicotiana  tabacum.  LSctuca  virosa.  Datura  stra- 
monium.  Rhododendron  chrysanthemum.  Rhus  toxi- 
codendron. Arnica  montana.  Strychnos  nux  vo- 
mica.    Primus  lauro-ccrasus. 

Under  the  second  class,  Antispasmodics,  are  in- 
cluded— Moschus.  Castoreuin.  Oleum  animale  em- 
pyrenmalicum.  Petroleum.  Ammonia.  Ferula  asa- 
fostida.  Sagapenum.  Bubon  galbanum.  Valeriana 
otfieiiialis.    Crocus  Sativus.     Melaleuca  leucadendron. 

Jfanotics  used  as  Antispasmodics — 

Ether.     Camphor.    Opium. 

Tonics  used  as  Antispasmodics — 

Cuprum.    Zincum.    llydrargyrus.    Cinchona. 

The  head  of  Tonus  embraces — 

1.  From  the  mineral  kingdom, 

Hydrargyria.  Ferrum.  Zincum.  Cuprum.  Ar- 
senicum. Barytes.  Calx.  Acidum  niuicum.  Oxy- 
murias  potassa,-. 

2.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

Cinchona  officinalis.  Cinchona  caribaea.  Cinchona 
floribunda.  Cuspaiia.  Aristolochiaserpentaria.  Dors- 
tenia  contrayerva.  Croton  eleutheria.  Calamba. 
Quassia  excelsa.  Quassia  simarouba.  Swietenia 
febrifuga.  Swietenia mahagoni,  Gentianalutea.  An- 
themis  nobilis.  Artemisia  absinthum.  Chironiacen- 
tauiium.  Marrubium  viugare.  Menyanthes  trifoliata. 
Centaurea  benedicta.  Citrus  aurantium.  Citrus  me- 
diea Laurus  cinnaniomum.  Laurus  cassia.  Ca- 
nella  alba.  Acorus  calamus.  Ainomum  zinziber. 
Ksmpferia  rotunda.  Santalum  album.  Pterocarpus 
santalipus.  Myristica  moschata.  CaryophyUus  aro- 
maticus.  Capsicum  annuuin.  Piper  nigrum.  Piper 
longum.  Piper  cubeba.  Myrtus  pimenta.  Ainomum 
renins.  Carutn  carui.  Coriandrum  sativum.  Pim- 
uinella  anisum.  Anethum  faeniculum.  Anelhum 
kraveolena.  Cuminum  cyminum.  Angelica  archan- 
gehca.  Mentha  piperita.  Mentha  vtridis.  Mentha 
puleeium.    Hysopua  officinalis.  ,w»imi„„ 

The  class  of  ABTtnxcE.N-is  comprehends  the  tollow- 

ing : — 
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Contrayerva 
Serpentaria 
Sage 

Water  germander 
Guaiariim 
Sassafras 
Seneka 

Vegetable  acids 
Essential  oil 
Wine 
Diluents. 
23.  Emmenagoqdks. 
Aloes 

Fret  id  gums 
Foetid  plants 
Saffron. 


Bitter  sweet' 
Wake  robin 
Asorabacca 
Foxglot  e 

Tobacco 

Rue 
Savine 

Snakeroot 

Squill 

Bitters 

Balsamics 
Siliquosai 
Allutces. 

22.  DIAPHORETICS. 

Saffron 

Bitter-sweet 

Opium 

Camphor 

1.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

Quercus  rolmr.  Quercus  cerns.  1  ormentilla 
crecta.  Polygonum  bistorta.  Anchusa  tinctoria.  Ha; 
matozylon  campechianum.  Rosa  gallica.  Arbutus 
uva  rirsi.  Mimosa  catechu.  Kiim.  Pterocarpus 
draco.    Ficus  indica.    Pistachia  lentiscus, 

2.  From  the  mineral  kingdom, 

Acidum  sulphuricum.  Argilla.  Siipcrsulphas  ar- 
gillffi  et  potasssi  Calx.  Carbonas  calcis.  Plumbum. 
Zincum.    Ferrum.    Cuprum. 

The  articles  which  come  under  the  head  of  Eme- 
tics, are 

1.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

Calliocca  ipecacuanha.  Scilla  maritima.  Anthe- 
mis  nobilis.  Sinapis  alba.  Asarum  europaium.  Ni- 
cotiana tabacum. 

2.  From  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Antimonium.  Sulphas zinci.  Sulphas  cupri.  Sub- 
acetas  cupri.  Ammonia.  Hydro-sulphurctum  aiu- 
moniie. 

Cathartics  include 

Laxatives.  Mannn.  Cassia  fistula.  Tamarindus 
indica.     Ricinus  communis.     Sulphur.     Magnesia. 

Purgatives.  Cassia  senna.  Rheum  palmatum. 
Convolvulus  jalapa.  Helleborus  niger.  Bryonia  alba. 
Cueumis  colocynthis.  Momordica  elaterium.  Rham- 
nus  catharticus.  Aloe  perfoliata.  Convolvulus  stcam- 
monia.  Gambojia  gutta.  Submurias  hydrargyri. 
Sulphas  magnesia;.  Sulphas  sodte.  Sulphas  pot; 
Superlartras  potassa;.  Tartras  potassa- et  soda-.  Mu- 
rias  soda-.    Terebinthina  veneta.    Nicotiana  tabacum. 

The  medicines  arranged  under  Em menagogues,  are: 

1.  From  the  class  of  Antispasmodics. 
Castoreum.     Ferula  asal'retida.     Bubon  galbanum. 

2.  From  the  class  of  tonics. 

Ferrum.    llydrargyrus.     Cinchona  officinalis. 

3.  From  the  class  of  Cathartics. 

Aloe-.  HeUeborus  niger.  Sinapis  alba.  Rosmarinus 
officinalis.  P.ubia  tinctorum.  Ruta  graveolens.  Ju- 
niperus  sabina. 

The  class  of  Diuretics  includes, 

1.  Saline  diuretics. 

Supertartras  potasssi.  Nitras  potassa?.  Murias  am- 
monia'.    Acetas  potassa;.     Potassa. 

2.  From  the  vegetable,  kingdom, 

Scilla  maritima.  Digitalis  purpurea*.  Nicotiana  ta- 
bacum. Solanum  dulcamara.  Lactuca  virosa.  Col- 
chicum  autumnale.  Gratiola  officinalis.  Spartium 
scoparium.  Juniper  us  communis.  Copaifera  offici- 
nalis.   Pinus  balsamea     Pinus  larix. 

3.  From  the  animal  kingdom, 
Meloe  vosicatorius. 

Under  the  class  Diaphoretics,  are, 

Ammonia.  Murias  ammonia;.  Acetas  ammonia;. 
Citras  ammonia'.  Submurias  hydrargyri.  Antimoni- 
um. Opium.  Camphor.  Guaiacum  officinale.  Daphne 
mezereum.  Smilax  sarsaparilla.  Laurus  sassafras 
Cochlearia  armoracia.    Salvia  officinalis. 

The  class  Expectorants  comprehends, 

Antimonium.  Ipecacuanha.  Nicotiana  tabacum 
Digitauspurpurea.  Scilla  maritima.  Allium  sativum 
Polygala  senega.  Ammoniacum.  Mvnha  Stvrai 
benzoin.  Styrax  officinalis.  Toluifera  balsamum 
Myroxylon  peruiferum.    Amyrisgileadensis 

The  articles  of  the  class  Sialagogues  are  Hvdrar 
gyrus.  Anthemis  pyi, , thrum.  Arum  maculatum 
Amomum  zmziber.  Daphne  mezereum.  Nicotian- 
tabacum.  ««-ouana 

The  class  of  Errhines  are,  Iris  florentina.    JEscu- 
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his  liippocastanum.  Origanum  majorana.  Lavendula 
spica.  Assarum  europaum.  Vcratrum  album.  Ni- 
cotiana  tabacum.    Euphorbia  officinalis. 

Iu  the  class  Epispastics,  and  Rubefacients  arc 
fileloe  vesicatorius.  Ammonia  Pix.  Burgundica. 
Sinapis  alba.    Allium  sativum. 

Refrigerants  are  constituted  by  the  following  ar- 
ticles. Citrus  aurantium.  Citrus  medica.  Tamarin- 
dus  irulica.  Acidum  acetosuin.  Supertartras  potass*. 
Nitras  potassa.    Boras  sodffi. 

The  list  of  articles  that  come  under  the  class  Ant- 
acids are,  Potassa.  Soda.  Ammonia.  Calx.  Car- 
bonas  catcis.    Magnesia. 

In  the  class  Ln  hontriptics  are,  Potassa.  Carbo- 
nns  potassa;.  Soda.  Caibonas  sods.  '  Sapo  albus. 
Calx. 

In  the  class  Escharotics  are,  Acida  mineralia. 
Potassa.    Nitras  argenti.    Murias  antimonii.    Sulphas 


cupri.  Acetas  cupri.  Murias  hydrargyrl.  Subnitras 
hydrargyri.  Oxydum  arsenici  album.  Juniperus  sa- 
bina. 

In  the  class  Anthelmintics  are,  Dolichos  pruriens. 
Ferri  limatura.  Staunum  pulveratum.  Olea  europaa. 
Artemisia  santouica.  Spigelia  marilandica.  Polypo- 
diurn  rilix  mas.  Tanacetum  vulgare.  Geotfrcea  inermls. 
Gambojia  gutta.    Submuriaa  hydrargyri. 

Demulcents  are,  Mimosa  nilotica.  Astragalus  tra- 
gacanthus.  Linuni  usitatissimum.  Althaa  officinalis. 
Malva  sylvestris.  Glycyrrhiza  glabra.  Cycns  circi- 
nalis.  Orchis  mascula.  Maranta  arundinacca.  Tri- 
ticum  hybernum.  Ichthyocolla.  Olea  europaa. 
Amygdalus  communis.    Sevum  ceti.    Cera. 

Water  is  the  principal  article  of  the  class  Diluents  ; 
and  as  for  the  last  class,  Emollients,  heat  conjoined 
with  moisture  is  the  principal,  though  all  unctuous  ap- 
plications may  be  included. 


The  New  London  Pharmacopoeia  presents  us  with  the  following 


Abietis  resina 
Absinthium 
Acacia  gumml 
Acetosa  folia 
Acetosella 
Acetum 

Acidum  aceticum  fortius 
Acidum  citricum 
Acidum  sulphuricum 
Aconiti  folia 
Adeps 
.lErugo 
Allii  radix 

Aloes  spicatas  extractum 
Altliit'ce  folia  et  radix 
Aluineii 
Ammoniacum 
Ammonia  murias 
Amygdala  amara  etdulcis 
1  Amyliim 
Anethi  semina 
A  nisi  gemma 
Antheinidis  floris 
Antimonii  sulphureturn 
Antimonii  vitruin 
Argentina 
Armoracia  radix 
Arsenicum  album 
Asara  folia 

Asafoetida  gummi  resina 
A  vena  semina 
Aurantii  bacca 
Aurantii  cortex 
Balsamum  peruvianum 
Balsamum  tolutanum 
Belladonna;  folia 
Benzoinum 
Bismuthum 
Bistorta  radix 
Cajuputi  oleum 
('. (lamina 
Calami  radix 
('a  I  urn  ha 
Cauiphora 
Canelke  cortex 
Cantharis 
Capsici  bacca 
Carbo  ligni 
Cardamnes  flores 
Cardamomi  semina 
Carica  fnictus 
Carui  semina 
Caryophilli 

Caryophyllorum  oleum 
Cascarilla  cortex 
Cassia:  pulpa. 
Castoreum 
Catechu  extractum 
Centaurii  cacumina 
Cera  alba 
Cera  flava 

Cerevisias  fcnnentum 
Cetaceum 


Coccus 

Colchici  radix  et  semina 

Colocynthidis  pulpa 

Conii  folia  et  semina 

t'linirayerva  radix 

Copaiba 

Coriandri  semina 

Cornua 

Creta 

Croci  stigmata 

Cubeba 

Cumini  semina 

Cupri  sulphas 

Cusparia  cortex 

Cydouia  semina 

Dauci  radix 

Dauci  semina 

Digitalis  folia  et  semina 

Dolichi  pubes 

Dulcamara)  caulis 

Elaterii  pepones 

Elemi 

Euphorbia;  gummi  resina 

Farina 

Fceniculi  semina 

Ferruni 

Filicis  radix 

Fucus 

Galbani  gummi  resina 

Gallic 

Gentiana  radix 

Glycyrrhiza;  radix 

Granati  cortex 

Guaiaca  resina  et  lignum 

Hamatoxyli  lignum 

Heleniuih 

Hellebori  fcetidi  folia 

Hcllcbori  nigri  radix 

Hordei  semina 

Humuli  strobili 

Hydrargyrum 

Hyoscyami  folia  et  semina 

Ipecacuanhas  radix 

Jalapie  radix 

Juniperi  bacca?  et  semina 

Kino 

Krameria  radix 

Lactuca 

Lavendulae  flores 

Lauri  bacca;  et  folia 

Lichen 

Limones 

Limonum  cortex  et  oleum 

I. inum  catharticum 

Lini  usilatissimi  semina 

Magnesia;  subcarbonas 

Magnesia;  sulphas 

Malva 

Manna 

Marmor  alnum 

Marrubium 

Mastiche 

Mel 


Cinchona)  lancifolia,  cordifolia  et    Mentha  piperita 

oblongifolia  cortex  Mentha  viridis 

Ciiinainomi  cortex  Menjanthts 

tex 
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list  for  the  Materia  Medica  :— 
Mori  bacca; 
Moscmis 

Myristica  nuclei  et  oleum  expressum 
Myrrha 
Olibanum 
Oliva  oleum 
Opium 

Opopanacis  gummi  resina 
Origanum 
Ovum 

Papaveris  capsula 
Petroleum 
Pimenta  bacca 
Piperis  longi  fructus 
Piperis  nigri  bacca; 
Pix  abietina 
Pix  liquida 
Pix  ninra 

Plumbi  subcarbonas 
PlumbJ  oxydum  semivitreum 
Porri  radix 
Potassa  impura 
Potassa;  nitras 
Potassa;  sulphas 
Potassa;  supertartras 
Pruna 

Pterocarpi  lignum 
Pulegium 
Pyrethri  radix 
Quassia;  lignum 
Querci'is  cottex 
Resina  flava 
Ilhamiti  bacca 
ltliei  radix 
Rhoeados  petala 
Bicini  semina  et  oleum 
Rosa  canina  pulpa 
Rosa  centi  folia  petala 
Rosa  gallica  petala 
Rosmarini  cacumina 
Rubia  radix 
Rute  folia 
Sabina  foliaA 
Saccharum*^ 

purificatum 

Salicis  cortex 

Sagapenum 

Sambuci  flores 

Sapo  durus  et  mollis 

Sarsaparilla  radix 

Sassafras  lignum  et  radix 

Scammonea  gummi  resina 

Scilla  radix 

Senega  radix 

Senna  folia 

Serpentaria  radix 

Sevum 

Simarouba  cortex 

Sinapis  semina 

Sodamurias 

Soda  subboras 

Soda  sulphas 

Soda  impura 

Spartii  cacumina 

Spigelia  radix 

Spiritua  rectincatus  et  tenulor 

Spongia 
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Ptramonii  folia  et  semina 
Btajinum 

Staphisagrix  semina 

Styracis  balsamum 

Succinum 

Sulpliur  et  sulphur  sublimatnm 

Tabaci  folia 

Tamarindi  pulpa 

Taraxaci  radix 


Tartarum 

Terebinthina  Canadensis 

Chia 

vulgaris 

Terebinthina  oleum 
Teste 

Ti«rlii  oleum 
Tormentille  radix 
Toxicodendri  folia 


MAX 

Tragacantha 
TuBsilagp 
Valerians  radii 
Veratii  radix 
I'lmi  cortex 

V\;r  pifMB 

Uvae  ursi  folia 
Zlncurxi 
Zingiberis  radix. 


Materia  perlata.  If,  instead  of  crystallizing  the 
salts  contained  in  the  liquor  separated  from  diaphoretic 
antimony,  an  acid  be  poured  into  j l ,  a  while  precipi- 
tate is  formed,  which  is  nothing  else  but  a  very  refrac- 
tory calx  of  antimony. 

Matkriatu'ra.  Castellus  explains  morbi  materia- 
turm  to  be  diseases  of  intemperance. 

MATLOCK.  A  village  in  Derbyshire.  It  affords  a 
mineral  water  of  the  acidulous  class:  which  issues 
from  a  limestone  rock,  near  the  brinks  of  the  Dei  went. 
Several  of  the  springs  possess  a  temperature  of  CG°. 
Matlock  water  scarcely  differs  from  common  good 
spring  water,  In  sensible  properties.  It  is  extremely 
transparent,  and  exhales  no  vapour]  excepting  in  cold 
weather.  It  holds  little  or  no  excess  of  afii ial  particles  ; 
it  curdles  soap  when  first  taken  up,  but  it  loses  this  effect 
upon  long  keeping,  perhaps  from  the  deposition  of  its 
calcareous  salts  ;  it  appears  to  differ  very  little  from 
good  spring  water  when  tasted  :  and  its  effects  seem 
referable  to  its  temperature.  It  is  from  this  latter  cir- 
cumstance that  it  forms  a  proper  tepid  bath  for  the  ner- 
vous and  irritable,  and  those  of  a  debilitated  constitu- 
tion ;  hence  it  is  usually  recommended  after  the  use  of 
Bath  and  Buxton  waters,  and  as  preparatory  to  sea- 
bathing. 

MATRICA'LIA.  (Matricalis  ■  from  matrix,  the 
wo. ub.)  Medicines  appropriated  to  disorders  of  the 
uterus. 

MATRICA'lUA.  (From  matrix,  the  womb:  so 
palled  from  its  uses  in  disorders  of  the  womb.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna;an  system. 
(lass,  Syngenetia  ;  Order,  Polygamia  svperflua. 

2.  The  pharmacopcEial  name  of  the  Matricaria  par- 
thenium.    See  Matricaria partheni urn . 

Matricaria  chamomilla.  Chanurmclum  vulgare ; 
Chamomilla  nostras  ;  J.rucanthemum  of  Dioscorides. 
Common  wild  corn,  or  dog's  camomile.  The  plant  di- 
rected under  this  name  in  the  phamacopceias,  is  the 
Matricaria — rccrptaculis  coniris  radiis  palcntibus  ; 
squamis  calycinis,  margins  cequalibus,  of  Linnceus. 
Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  parthenium,  but 
in  a  much  inferior  degree. 

Matricaria  parthenium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  fever-few.  Parthenium  fehrifuga.  Common 
fever-few,  or  febrifuge,  and  often,  but  very  improperly, 
feather-few.  Mother's  wort.  The  leaves  and  flowers, 
of  this  plant,  Matricaria— -fnliis  compositis,  planis ; 
■  foiiolis  ooalis,  incisis ;  pedunculis  ramosie,  have  a 
strong,  not  agreeable  smell,  and  a  moderately  bitter 
taste,  both  which  they  communicate  by  warm  infusion, 
to  water  and  rectified  spirit.  The  watery  infusions, 
inspissated,  leave  an  extract  of  considerable  bitterness, 
and  which  discovers^*)  a  saline  matter,  both  to  the 
taste,  and  in  a  more  sensible  manner  by  throw  ing  up  to 
the  surface  small  crystalline  efflorescences  in  keeping. 
The  peculiar  flavour  of  the  matricaria  exhales  in  the 
evaporation,  and  impregnates  the  distilled  water,  on 
which  also  a  quantity  of  essential  oil  is  found  floating. 
The  quantity  of  spirituous  extract,  according  to  Car- 
theuser's  experiments,  is  only  about  one-sixth  the 
weight  of  the  dry  leaves,  whereas  the  watery  extract 
amounts  to  near  one-rrfif.  This  plant  is  evidently  the 
Parthenium  of  Dioscorides,  since  whose  time  it  has 
been  very  generally  employed  for  medical  purposes. 
In  natural  affinity,  it  ranks  with  camomile  and  tansy, 
and  its  sensible  qualities  show  it  to  be  nearly  allied  to 
them  in  its  medicinal  character.  Bergius  states  its  vir- 
tues to  be  tonic,  stomachic,  resolvent,  and  emmena- 
go<me.  It  has  been  given  successfully  as  a  vermifuge, 
and  for  the  cure  of  intermittents;  but  its  use  is  most 
celebrated  in  female  disorders,  especially  in  hysteria ; 
and  hence  it  is  supposed  to  have  derived  the  name  ot 
matricaria.  Its  smell,  taste,  and  analysis,  prove  it  to 
be  a  medicine  of  considerable  activity ;  we  may,  there- 
fore, say,  with  Murray— Rarius  hodie  prmscribilur, 
auam  dtbetur. 


Matrisy'lva.     See  Jlspcrula. 

MATRIX.    (Mcirr/o-)    1.  The  womb    See  Uterus. 

2.  The  earthy  or  stony,  matter  which  accompanies 
ores,  or  envelopes  them  in  the  earth. 

Matrona'i.is.  (From  matrona,  a  matron  :  go  called 
because  its  smell  is  grateful  to  women.)     The  violet. 

MATTHIOLUS,  Peter  Andrew,  was  born  at  Si- 
ehna  in  1501.  He  went  to  study  the  law  at  Padua ; 
but  disliking  that  pursuit,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
medicine.  His  father's  death  interrupted  him  in  his 
progress;  but  having  conciliated  the  good  opinion  of 
the  proft  ssnrs,  the  degree  of  doctor  was  conferred  upon 
him  before  his  departure.  He  speedily  found  ample 
employment  in  Ins  native  place,  but  afterward  went 
to  Rome,  and  in  15'J7  to  the  court  of  the  prince  bishop 
of  Trent.  During  his  residence  of  fourteen  years 
there,  he  acquired  such  general  esteem,  that  on  his  re- 
moval, men,  women,  and  children,  accompanied  him, 
calling  him  their  .father  and  benefactor.  At  Gorizia, 
w  here  he  then  settled  as  public  physician,  he  likewise 
experienced  a  signal  mark  of  gratitude;  a  fire  having 
consumed  all  his  furniture,  the  people  flocked  to  him 
next  day  with  presents,  which  more  than  compensated 
his  loss,  and  the  magistrates  advanced  him  a  year's  sa- 
lary. After  twelve  years,  lie  accepted  an  invitation  to 
the  Imperial  court,  where  he  was  highly  honoured,  and 
created  aulic  counsellor :  but  finding  the  weight  of  age 
pressing  upon  him,  lie  retired  to  Trent,  where  he  shortly 
died  of  the  plague  in  1577.  He  left  several  works, 
Chiefly  relating  to  the  virtues  of  plants:  and  that,  by 
which  he  principally  distinguished  himself,  was  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  writings  of  Dioscorides.  This  was 
first  published  in  Italian,  afterward  translated  by  him 
into  Latin,  with  plates,  and  passed  through  numerous 
editions.  He  certainly  contributed  much  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  botanical  science,  though  he  was  not 
sufficiently  scrupulous  in  consulting  the  original  sources, 
and  examining  the  plants  themselves. 

MATl.'RA'NTIA.  (Maturans  ;  from  maturo,  to 
ripen.)  Medicines  which  promote  the  suppuration  of 
tumours. 

MATURATION.  (Malvratio ;  from  matu.ro,  to 
make  ripe.)  A  term  in  surgery,  signifying  that  pro- 
cess which  succeeds  inflammation,  by  which  pusiscol- 
lectcd  in  an  abscess. 

MAUDLIN.     See  Achillea  agcratum. 

MAUHICEAU,  Francis,  was  born  at  Paris,  where 
he  studied  surgery  with  great  industry  formally  years, 
especially  at  the  Hdtel-Dieu.  He  had  acquired  so  much 
experience  in  midwifery,  before  he  commenced  public 
practice,  that  he  rose  almost  at  once  to  the  head  of  his 
profession.  His  reputation  was  farther  increased  by 
his  writings,  ami  maintained  by  his  prudent  conduct 
duriiiL'  a  scries  of  years  ,  after  which  he  retired  into  the 
country,  and  died  in  1700.  He  published  several  works 
relating  to  the  particular  branch  of  the  art  which  he 
practised',  containing  a  great  store  of  useful  fact* 
though  not  well  arranged,  nor  free  from  the  false  rea- 
soning prevalent  in  Ins  time. 

Mu-ro-marson.     See  Mnrrubium. 

Maw-worm.     Bee  .  I 

MAXILLA  (From  „aaCau>,  to  chew.)  The  jaw, 
both  upper  and  lower.  JW' 

MAxn.r.ARE  iNFKR.ns  os.  Maxilla  inferior.  Man- 
dtbula.  1  he  maxilla  inferior,  or  lower  jaw,  which  m 
its  figure  may  be  compared  to  a  horse-shoe  s  at  first 
composed  of  two  distinct  bones;  but  these  soon  after 
birth,  unite  together  at  the  middle  of         cL°o"   " 

tos"  like  Ve'unoe°rr'e'     ""  S"Peri°r  ed?e  °" t  *■  bon* 
~  n'  *  '  ThM  LaW.'  a_P'ocess,ca,led  the  alveolar 


process.    This,  as  well  astlnt7r.h 
:..h-..t. :.  ^.:„  -L.™  of  the  upper  jaw,  to 

eal  similar,  is  like- 


Which  it  is  in  other  respects  aTood  ,t^f     PP,     TO. t0 
wise  furnished  with  TS uV^g* slmllar< ls  "«- 


furnished  with  cavitiefffor  the 

The  posterior  part  of  the  bone,  o 
rises  perpendicularly  inl0  two  nroresaeo  ,,!!      t     I- *L' 
I  is  called  the  ,nrn~Jj        j  \T   Pr,°ces8e8,  one  of  which 
\  lb  calico,  tnc  coronatd,  and  the  other  the  condyloid  pro 
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cess.  The  first  of  these  is  the  highest:  it  is  thin  and 
pointed  ;  and  the  temporal  muscle,  which  is  attached 
to  it,  serves  to  elevate  Hie  jaw.  The  condyloid  process 
is  narrower,  thicker,  and  shorter  than  the  other,  termi- 
nating in  an  oblong,  rounded  head,  which  is  formed  for 
a  moveable  articulation  with  the  cranium,  and  is  re- 
ceived into  the  forepart  of  the  fossa  described  ii»  the 
temporal  bone.  In  this  joint  there  is  a  moveable  car- 
tilage, which,  beiug  more  closely  connected  to  the  con- 
dyle than  to  the  cavity,  may  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  former.  This  moveable  cartilage  is  connected 
with  botli  the  articulating  surface  of  the  temporal  bone 
and  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  by  distinot  ligaments  aris- 
ing from  its  edges  all  round.  These  attachments  of 
the  caitilage  are  strengthened,  and  the  whole  articula- 
tion secured,  by  an  external  ligament,  winch  is  com- 
mon to  both,  and  which  is  fixed  lo  the  temporal  bone, 
and  to  the  neck  of  the  condyle.  On  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ligament,  which  attaches  the  cartilage  to  the 
temporal  bone,  and  backwards  in  the  cavity,  is  placed 
what  is  commonly  called  the  gland  of  the  joint ;  at 
least  the  ligament  is  there  found  to  be  much  more  vas- 
cular than  at  any  otlier  part.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
coronoid  process,  on  its  inner  part,  is  a  foramen,  or  ca- 
nal, which  extends  under  the  roots  of  all  the  teeth,  and 
terminates  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone  near  the 
chin.  Each  of  these  foramina  affords  a  passage  to  an 
artery,  vein,  and  nerve,  which  send  off  branches  to  the 
several  teeth. 

This  bone  is  capable  of  a  great  many  motions.  The 
condyles,  by  sliding  from  the  cavity  towards  the  emi- 
nences on  each  side,  bring  the  jaw  horizontally  for- 
wards, as  in  the  action  of  biting  ;  or  the  condyles  only 
may  be  brought  forwards,  while  the  rest  of  the  jaw  is 
tilted  backwards,  as  is  the  case  when  the  mouth  is 
<jpen.  The  condyles  may  also  slide  alternately  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  the  cavity  to  the  eminence, 
and  vice  versd ;  so  that  while  one  condyle  advances, 
the  other  moves  backwards,  turning  the  body  of  the 
jaw  from  side  to  side,  as  in  grinding  the  teeth.  The 
great  use  of  the  cartilages  seems  to  be  that  of  securing 
the  articulation,  by  adapting  themselves  to  the  different 
inequalities  in  these  several  morions  of  the  jaw,  and  to 
prevent  any  injuries  from  friction.  This  last  circum- 
stance is  of  great  importance  where  there  is  so  much 
motion,  and,  accordingly,  this  cartilage  is  found  in  the 
different  tribes  of  carnivorous  animals,  where  there 
is  no  eminence  and  cavity,  nor  other  apparatus  for 
grinding. 

The  alveolar  processes  are  formed  of  an  external 
and  internal  plate,  united  together  by  thin  bony  parti- 
tions, which  divide  the  processes  at  the  forepart  of  the 
jaw,  into  as  many  sockets  as  there  are  teeth.  But,  at 
the  posterior  part,  where  the  teeth  have  more  than  one 
root,  each  root  has  a  distinct  cell.  These  processes  in 
both  jaws,  begin  to  be  formed  with  the  teeth,  accom- 
pany them  in  their  growth,  and  disappear  when  the 
teeth  fall.  So  tliat  the  loss  of  the  one  seems  constantly 
to  be  attended  with  the  loss  of  the  other. 

MtxiLLARE  supeeius  os.  Maxilla  superior.  The 
superior  maxillary  bones  constitute  the  most  consider- 
able portion  of  the  upper  jaw,  are  two  in  number,  and 
generally  remain  distinct  through  life.  Their  figure  is 
dinglv  irregular,  and  not  easily  to  be  described. 
On  each  of  these  hones  are  observed  several  eminences. 
One  of  these  is  at  the  upper  and  forepart  of  the  bone, 
and,  from  its  making  part  of  the  nose,  is  called  the 
nasal  process.  Internally,  in  the  inferior  portion  of 
this  process,  is  a  fossa,  which,  with  the  os  unguis,  forms 
a  passage  for  the  lachrymal  duct.  Into  this  nasal 
process,  likewise,  isiuserted  the  short  round  tendon  of 
the  musculits  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Backwards 
and  outwards,  from  the  root  of  the  nasal  process,  the 
hone  helps  to  form  the  lower  side  of  the  orbit,  and  this 
part  is  therefore  called  the  orbitar  process.  Behind 
this  orbitar  process,  the  bone  forms  a  considerable  tu- 
berosity, and,  at  the  upper  part  of  this  tuberosity,  is  a 
channel,  which  is  almost  a  complete  hote.  In  this 
channel  passes  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  rierves, 
which,  together  with  a  small  artery,  is  transmitted  to 
the  face  through  the  external  orbiur  foramen,  which 
opens  immediately  under  the  orbit.  Where  the  bone 
on  each  side  is  joined  to  theos  inahe,and  helps  to  form 
the  cheeks,  is  observed  what  is  called  the  malar  pro- 
cess. The  lower  and  anterior  parts  of  the  bone  make 
a  kind  of  circular  sweep,  in  which  are  the  alveoli,  or 
sockets  for  the  teeth ;  this  is  called  the  alveolar  pro- 
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cess.  This  alveolar  process  lias  posteriorly' a  consider- 
able tuberosity  on  its  internal  surface.  Above  this 
alveolar  process,  and  just  behind  the  fore-teeth,  is  an 
irregular  hole,  called  the  foramen  incisivum,  which, 
separating  into  two,  and  sometimes  more  holes,  serves 
to  transmit  small  arteries  and  veins,  and  a  minute 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  to  the  nostrils. 
There  are  two  horizontal  lamellae  behind  the  alveolar 
process,  which,  uniting  together,  form  part  ol  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  and  divide  it  from  the  nose.  This  par- 
tition, being  seated  somewhat  higher  than  the  lower 
edgeof  the  alveolar  process,  gives  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
a  considerable  hollowness.  Where  the  ossa  maxillaria 
are  united  to  each  other,  they  project  somewhat  for- 
wards, leaving  between  them  a  furrow,  which  receives 
t lie  inferior  portion  of  theseptum  nasi.  Each  of  these 
bones  is  hollow,  and  forms  a  considerable  sinus  under 
its  orbitar  part.  This  sinus,  which  is  usually,  though 
improperly,  called  antrum  Highmorianum, is  lined  with 
the  punitory  membrane.  It  answers  the  same  purposes 
as  the  other  sinuses  of  the  nose,  and  communicates 
with  the  nostrils  by  an  opening,  which  appears  to  be  a 
large  one  in  the  skeleton,  but  which,  in  the  recent  sub- 
ject, is  much  smaller.  In  the  fcetus,  instead  of  these 
sinuses,  an  oblong  depression  only  is  observed  at  each 
side  of  the  nostrils,  nor  is  the  tuberosity  of  the  alveo- 
lar process  then  formed.  On  the  side  of  the  palate,  in 
young  subjects,  a  kind  of  fissure  may  be  noticed,  which 
seems  to  separate  the  portion  of  the  bone  which  con- 
tains the  dentes  incieores  from  that  which  contains  the 
denies  canini.  This  fissure  is  sometimes  apparent  till 
the  sixth  year,  but  after  that  period  it  in  general  wholly 
disappears. 

The  ossa  maxillaria  not  only  serve  to  form  the 
cheeks,  but  likewise  the  palate,  nose,  and  orbits;  and, 
besides  their  union  with  each  other,  they  are  connected 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  bones  of  the  face  and  crani- 
um, viz.  with  the  ossa  nasi,  ossa  malarum,  ossa  unguis, 
ossa  palati,  os  fronds,  os  dphenoides,  and  os  ethmoidea. 
Al  AXILLARIS.  (From  maxilla;  the  jaw.)  Max- 
illary :  appertaining  to  the  jaw. 

Maxillary  artery.  .'1  rtcria maxillaris.  Abranch 
of  the  external  carotid.  The  external  maxillary  is  Hie 
fourth  branch  of  the  carotid  ;  it  proceeds  anteriorly, 
and  gives  off  the  facial  or  mental,  the  coronary  of  the 
lips,  and  the  angular  artery.  The  internal  maxillary 
is  the  next  branch  of  the  carotid ;  it  gives  off  the  spheno- 
maxillary, the  inferior  alveolar,  and  the  spinous  artery. 
Maxillary  gland.  Qlandula  maxillaris.  Tile 
gland  so  called  is  conglomerate,  and  situated  under  the 
angles  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  excretory  ducts  of  these 
glands  are  called  Warthouian,  after  their  discoverer. 

Maxillary  nerve.     JVrrvus  maxillaris.     The  su- 
perior and  inferior  maxillary  nerves  are  branches  of 
the  fifth  pair,  or  trigemini.     The  former  is  divided  into 
the  sphenopalatine,  posterior  alveolar,  and  the  infra- 
orbital nerve.     The  latter  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
the  internal  lingua),  and  one,  more  properly,  called  the 
inferior  maxillary. 
[May-apple.    Sec  Podophyllum  peltatum.    A.] 
May-lily.     See  Convallaria  majalis. 
May-weed.    See  Jlnthcmis  cotvla. 
MAYERNE,  Sir  Theodore  Turquet  de,  Barou 
D'Aubonne,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1573,  and  gradu 
ated  at  Montpelier.    He  then  went  to  Paris,  and,  by 
the  influence  of  Kiverius,  was  appointed  in  1600  to 
attend  the  Duke  de  Rohan,  in  his  embassy  to  the  diet 
at  Spire  ;  andalso  one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to 
Henry  IV.     On  his  return,  he  settled  in  Paris  as  physi- 
cian, and  save  lectures  in  anatomy  and  pharmacy,  in 
which    lie   strongly  recommended  various  chemical 
remedies :  this  drew  on  him  the  ill-will  of  the  faculty, 
and  he  was  anonymously  attacked  as  an  enemy  to  Hip- 
pocrates and  Galen,   whence  in  his  "Apologia,"  he 
cleared  himself  from  this  imputation,  making  also  some 
severe  strictureson  his  opponents.    They  consequently 
issued  a  decree  against  consulting  with  Irim  j  but  the 
esteem  of  the  king  supported  him  against  tins  perse- 
cution, and  he  would  have  been  appointed  first  physi- 
cian    had  he  not  refused  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
religion.     After  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  in  1610, 
he  received  an  invitation  from  James  I.  of  England,  to 
whom  he  had  been  introduced  three  wars  before:  he 
accepted  the  office  of  his  first  physician,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  this  country.     He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  both  universities,  and 
into  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  met  with  verjr 
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general  respect.  He  incurred  some  obloquy,  indeed  on 
the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  hayius  differed  in 
opinion  fronj  the  other  physicians,  but  bis  conduct  ob- 
tained the  written  approbation  of  the  king  and  council 
He  was  knighted  in  1024,  and  honoured  with  the  ap- 
pointment ot  physician  to  the  two  succeeding  mo- 
narchs;  and  accumulated  a  large  fortune  bynis  - 
sive  practice.  He  died  in  1055,  and  bequeathed  bis 
library  to  the  College  of  Physicians.  Several  pi 
written  by  him,  Were  published  after  his  death:  among 
which  are  the  cases  of  many  of  his  distinguished 
patients,  well  drawn  up. 

MAYO VV,  John,  was  bom  in  Cornwall  in  1045.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  took  a  degree  in  civil  law  but 
afterward  changed  to  medicine,  which  he  practised 
chiefly  at  Bath  ;  but  he  died  in  London  at  the  age  of 
34.  These  are  the  only  records  of  the  life  of  a  man, 
who  went  before  his  age  in  bis  views  of  chemical  phy- 
siology, and  anticipated,  though  obscurely,  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  discoveries  in  pneumatic  chemistry, 
which  have  since  been  made.  He  published  at  Oxford 
in  1609  two  tracts,  one  on  Respiration,  the  other  on 
Rickets ;  which  were  reprinted  live  years  alter  with 
three  additional  dissertations,  one  on  the  Respiration 
of  the  Foetus  in  Utero  et  Ovo,  another  on  Muscular 
Motion  and  the  Animal  Spirits,  and  the  remaining  one 
on  Saltpetre  and  the  Nitro-r.eVial  Spirit.  On  this  latter 
his  claim  above-mentioned  chiefly  rests,  the  existence 
of  the  nitro-aCrial  spirit  being  proved  by  many  ingeni- 
ous experiments,  as  a  constituent  of  ;iii,  and  of  nitre, 
the  food  of  life  and  dame,  agreeing  with  the  oxygen  of 
modern  chemists.  Much  vague  speculation,  indeed, 
occurs  in  the  work:  but  he  clearly  maintains  that  this 
spirit  is  absorbed  by  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  proves 
the  source  of  the  animal  heat,  as  also  of  the  nervous 
energy  and  of  muscular  motion.  He  likewise  antici- 
pated the  mods  of  operating  With  aerial  fluids  in  vessels 
inverted  over  water,  and  transferring  them  from  one 
to  another. 

Mays,  Indian.    See  Zca  mays. 
MEAD.     1.  The  name  oi  a  physician,  Dr.  Richard, 
born  near  London  in  1673.    After  studying  some  time 
atLeyden,  and  in  different  pans  of  Italy,  be  graduated 
at  Padua  in  1095.  Then  returning  10  his  native  country, 
he  settled  in  practice,  and  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cess.    His  first  publication,  "  A  Mechanical  Account  of 
Poisons,"  appeared  in  17CIJ,  and  displayed  much  inge- 
nuity ;  though  he  afterward  candidly  retracted  some  of 
his  opinions,  as  inadequate  to  explain  the  functions  of 
a  living  body.    He  was  soon  after  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the  following  year  physician 
to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.    In  1*04,  lie  published   a 
treatise,  maintaining  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon 
on  the  human  body,  arguing  from  the  Newtonian  theory 
of  the  tides,  and  the  changes  effected  by  those  bodies 
in  the  atmosphere.     In   1 797,  he  received  a  diploma 
from  Oxford,  and  about  four  years  after  be  was  ap- 
pointed to  read  the  anatomical  lectures  at  Surgeons' 
Hall,  which   he  continued  for  some  time  with  great 
applause.     In  1714,  on  the  death  of  his  patron  Dr.  Rad- 
clitl'e,  he  took  his  house,  and  being  then  a  fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  having  been  called   into 
consultution,  in  the  last  illness  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
he  displayed  superior  judgment,  he  seems  to  ha\  i 
regarded  among  the  first  ot  the  profession,  and  soon 
after,  from  his  extensive    engagements,  resigned  his 
office  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.     The  plague  raging  at 
Marseilles  in  1719,  lie  was  officially  consulted  on  the 
means  of  prevention,  which  led  to  a  publication  by  him, 
in  the  following  year,  decidedly  maintaining  its  infec- 
tious nature,  which  had  been  questioned  in  Fiance, and 
recommending  suitable  precautions:  this  work  pa.-scd 
rapidly  through  many  editions.    In  1721,  he  superin- 
tended the  experiment  of  innoculating  the  small-pox 
in  the  persons  of  some  criminals;  and  Ins  report  being 
favourable,  the  practice  was  rapidly  diffused.    He  was 
soon  after  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Middle- 
ton,  concerning  the  condition  of  physicians  among  the 
Romans,  which  was,  however,  earned  on  in  a  manner 
honourable  to  both  parties.    About  the  same  period  Dr. 
Freind  having  been  committed  to  the  Tower  tor  his 
political  sentiments,  Dr.  Mead  obtained  his  liberation 
in  a  spirited  manner,  and  presented  bun  a  considerable 
sum,  received  from  his  patients  during  his  imprison- 
ment.   In  1727,  he  was  appointed  physician  in  ordinary 
to  George  II.  and  his  professional  occupations  became 
bo  extensive,  that  he  had  no  leisure  for  writing.   It  was 
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not  till  20  yean  after,  therefore,  that  he  printed  hia 

.  and   Measles,  written  in  a  pun; 

i  |e    v.  itb  a  translation  in  the  same  language  of 

fthazes'  Commentarj  on  the  former  disease.  In  1749, 
be  published  B  treatise  on  the  Scurvy,  ascribing  the 
disease  to  moisture  and  putridity,  and  recommending 
Ml  Sutton's  ventilator,  winch  was,  m  consequence  ot 
bis  interposition,  received  into  the  navy.  His  "  Medi- 
cina  Sacra,"  appeared  In  the  same  year,  containing 
remarks  on  the  diseases  montioned  In  the  Scripture. 
ms  last  work  was  a  summary  of  his  experience,  en- 
titled "Monitael  Prascepla  Medica,"  m  1751;  it  was 
fr<  quently  reprinted,  and  translated  into  English.  His 
life  terminated  in  1754  ;  and  a  monument  was  erected 
to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  distinguished  him- 
self, not  only  in  his  profession,  but  he  was  the  grtatl  St 
patron  of  science'  and  polite  literature  of  his  time  ;  and 
he  made  an  ample  collection  of  scarce  and  valuable 
books,  manuscripts, and  literarj  curiosities;  to  which 
ail  respectable  persons  had  free  access. 

2.  An  old  English  liquor  made  from  the  honey-combs, 
from  which  honey"  has  been  drained  out  by  boiling  in 
water,  ami  then  fermenting.  This  is  often  confounded 
with  metheglih. 

Meadow  crowfoot.     See  Ranunculus  acris. 
dow,  queen  of  the.    Sec  Spiraa  ulmaria. 

Meadow  suffron.    See  Colchicum. 

Meadow  saxifrage.    See  Peucedanum  silaus. 

Meadow  sweet.     See  Spira-a  ulmaria. 

Meadow  thistle,  round  leaved.  See  Cnicus  ole- 
raceus. 

MEASLES.     See  Rubeola. 

MEASURE.  The  English  measures  of  capacity, 
are  according  to  the  following  table: 

One  gallon,  wine  measure,  )  fQUI  ,,ual(S 
is  equal  to        -        -        jt 

One  quart,  -  two  pints. 

One  pint,     -        -        -        -  28.875  cubic  inches. 

The  pint  is  subdivided  by  chemists  and  apothecaries 
into  16  ounces 

MEA'TUS.  An  opening  which  leads  to  a  canal  or 
duct. 

Meatus  auditoriiis  externus.  The  external  pas- 
sage of  the  ear  is  lined  with  the  common  integuments, 
under  which  are  a  number  of  glands,  which  secrete 
the  wax.  The  use  of  this  duct  is  to  admit  the  sound 
to  the  tympanum,  which  is  at  its  extremity. 

Meatus  auditorius  internus.  The  internal  au- 
ditory passage  is  a  small  bony  canal,  beginning  inter- 
nally by  a  longitudinal  orifice  at  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  running 
towards  the  vcslibulum  and  cochlea,  and  there  being 
divided  into  two  less  cavities  by  an  eminence.  The 
superior  and  smaller  of  these  is  the  oritice  of  the  aque- 
duct of  Fallopius,  which  receives  the  porlio  dura  of 
the  auditory  nerve :  the  other  inferior  and  larger  cavity 
is  perforated  by  many  small  holes,  through  which  the 
portio  mollis  of  the  auditory  nerve  passes  into  the 
labyrinth. 

Meatus  cjecus.  A  passage  in  the  throat  to  the 
ear,  called  Eustachian  tube. 

Meatus  cuticulares.    The  pores  of  the  skin. 

Meatus  ctsticus.     The  gall-duct. 

Meatus  urinarius.  In  women,  this  is  situated  in 
the  vagina,  immediately  below  the  symphisis  of  the 
pubes,  and  behind  the  nympha:.  In  men,  it  is  at  the 
end  of  the  glans  penis, 

Mecca  balsam.     See  Amyris  gileadensis. 

M  I.CIIOACAN.     See  Convolvulus  mcchoacanna. 

Mkciioacanna.  (From  Mechoacan,  a  province  in 
Mexico,  whence  it  is  brought.)  See  Convolvulus  me- 
ckoacanna. 

Mkchoacanna  nigra.     See  Convolvulus  jalapa. 

Me  con.     (From  u^os,  bulk:  so  named  from  the 

iSrw^m/wiSSi-J     The  Pap™",  or  poppy. 

j>ii.\_U.MC  ACID.  (Acidum  meconicum  ;  so  called 
iroiu  ^,<uv,  the  poppy,  from  which  it  is  procured.) 
J  put lad  u  a  constituent  of  opium.  It  was  discover- 
ed by  Sertuerner,  who  procured  it  in  the  following 
way .  After  precipitating  the  morphia,  from  a  solution 
01  opium,  by  ammonia,  he  added  to  the  residual  fluid 
a  solution  of  the  muriate  of  barytes.  A  precipitate  is 
in  this  way  formed,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  quadru- 
ple compound  of  barytes,  morphia,  extract,  and  thV 
meconicacid.  The  extract  is  removed  by  alkohol  and 
the  barytes  by  sulphuric  acid;  when  the  meconic'acM 
is  left,  merely  m  combination  with  a  portion  of  the 
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morphia;  and  from  this  it  is  purified  by  successive 
solutions  and  evaporations.  Tin;  acid,  when  sublimed, 
forms  long  colourless  needles;  it  has  a  strong  affinity 
tor  the  oxide  of  Iron,  so  as  to  take  it  from  the  muriatic 
solution,  and  form  with  it  a  cherry-red  precipitate.  It 
forms  a  crystalliznble  salt  with  lime,  which  is  not  de- 
composed by  sulphuric  acid;  and  what  is  curious,  it 
seems  to  possess  no  particular  power  over  the  human 
body,  when  received  into  the  stomach.  The  essential 
salt  of  opium,  obtained  in  Derosne's  original  experi- 
ments, was  probably  the  meconiate  of  morphia. 

Kobiquel  has  made  a  useful  modification  of  the  pro- 
cess for  extracting  meconic  acid.  He  treats  the  opium 
with  magnesia,  to  separate  the  morphia,  while  meco- 
niate of  magnesia  is  also  formed.  The  magnesia  is 
removed  by  adding  muriate  of  barytes,  aitd  the  ba- 
rytes  is  afterward  separated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
A  larger  proportion  of  meconic  acid  is  thus  obtained. 
Ml'cosis.  (From  ixnuuv,  the  poppy:  so  called 
because  its  juice  is  sopouteious,  like  the  poppy.)  The 
lettuce. 

MECO'NIUM.  (From  ^kov,  the  poppy.)  1.  The 
inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy.     Opium. 

2.  The  green  excrementilious  substance  that  is  found 
in  the  large  intestines  of  the  foetus. 

MEDIAN.  Medianus.  This  term  is  applied  to 
vessels,  &c.  from  their  situation  between  others. 

Median  nerve.  The  second  branch  of  the  brachial 
plexus. 

Median  vein.  The  situation  of  the  veins  of  the 
arms  is  extremely  different  in  different  individuals. 
When  u  branch  proceeds  near  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
inwardly  from  the  basilic  vein,  it  is  termed  the  basilic 
median;  and  when  a  vein  is  given  off  from  the  cepha- 
lic in  the  like  manner,  it  is  termed  the  cephalic  median. 
When  these  two  veins  are  present,  they  mostly  unite 
just  below  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  the  common  trunk 
proceeds  to  the  cephalic  vein. 

Mkdia'num.  The  Mediastinum. 
MEDIASTINUM.  (Quasi  in  medio  stans,  as  being 
in  the  middle.)  •  The  membraneous  septum,  formed 
by  the  driplicature  of  the  pleura,  that  divides  the  cavity 
of  the  chest  into  two  parts.  It  is  divided  into  an  ante- 
rior and  posterior  portion. 

Mediastinum  cerebri.  The  falciform  process  of 
the  dura  mater. 

ME'DICA.  (Medicus ;  from  medico,  to  heal.)  1. 
Belonging  to  medicine. 
2.  (From  Media,  its  native  soil  )  A  sort  of  trefoil. 
MEDIC  A'UO.  (So  called  by  Tourneforte ;  from 
medica,  which  is  indeed  the  proper  name  of  the  plant — 
lir/SiKtj,  of  Dioscorides.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plums  in  the  Linntean  system.  Class,  JDiadelpliia ; 
Order,  Decandria.    The  herb  trefoil. 

MEDICAMENT  ARIA.  Pharmacy,  or  the  art  of 
malting  and  preparing  medicines. 

MEDICAME'NTUM.  (From  medico,  to  heal.)  A 
medicine. 

M  FDICA'STER.  A  pretender  to  the  knowledge  of 
medicine:  the  same  as  quack. 

MEDICI'NA.  (From  medico,  to  heal.)  Medicine. 
I.  III.  medical  art:  applied  to  the  profession  generally. 
2.  Airy  substance  that  is  exhibited  with  a  view  to 
cure  or  allay  the  violence  of  a  disease.  It  is  also  very 
frequently  made  use  of  to  express  the  healing  art, 
when  it  comprehends  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pa- 
thology. 

Mtmc-iNA  di/etetica.  That  department  of  medi- 
cine which  regards  the  regulation  of  regimen,  or  the 
non-naturals. 

Medic  ina  diasostica.  That  part  of  medicine  which 
preserves  health. 

Medkina  qymnastica.  That  part  of  medicine 
which  relates  to  exercise. 

Medicina  hkrmetica.  The  application  of  chemi- 
cal remedies. 

Medkina  prophylactica     That  part  of  medicine 
which  relates  to  preservation  of  health. 
Medicina  tkistiti.e.     Common  saffron. 
MEDICINAL.        ( Midieinalis ■;     from    medicina.) 
Medicinal,  having  a  power  to  restore  health,  or  re- 
move disease. 

Medicinal  days.  Such  days  were  so  called  by 
some  writers,  wherein  the  crisis  or  change  is  expected, 
so  as  lo  forbid  the  use  of  medicines,  in  order  to  wait 
nature's  effort,  and  require  all  the  assistance  of  art  to 
help  forward,  or  prepare  the  humours  for  such  a  crisis: 
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but  it  is  most  properly  used  for  those  days  wherein 
purging,  or  any  other  evacuation,  is  most  conveniently 
complied  witlr. 

Medicinal  hours.  Are  those  wherein  it  is  sup- 
posed that  medicines  may  be  taken  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, commonly  reckoned  in  the  morning  fasting, 
about  an  hour  before  dinner,  about  four  hours  after 
dinner,  and  at  going  to  bed ;  but  in  acute  cases,  the 
times  are  to  be  governed  by  the  symptoms  and  aggra 
vation  of  the  distemper. 

Medina.     A  species  of  ulcer,  mentioned  by  Para- 

MEDINE'NSIS  VENA.  (Medinensis ;  so  called 
because  it  is  frequent  at  Medina,  and  improperly  called 
vena  for  vermis;  and  sometimes  nervus  meiiinensis, 
and  no  one  knows  why.)  Dracunculus ;  Oordius 
medmensti,  of  Limiieus.  The  muscular  hair  worm. 
A  very  singular  animal,  which,  in  some  countries,  in- 
habits the  cellular  membrane  between  the  skin  and 
muscles.     See  JJratunculus. 

MEDITU'LLIUM.  (From  medius,  the  middle.) 
See  Diploe. 

Me'dius  venter.  The  middle  venter,  the  thorax, 
or  chest. 

MEDLAR.     See  Mcspilus. 

MEDU'ELA.  ( Quasi  in  medio  ossis.)  1.  The  mar- 
row.    See  Marrow. 

2.  The  pith  or  pulp  of  vegetables.  The  centre  or 
heart  of  a  vegetable  within  the  wood.  "  This,"  says 
Dr.  E.  Smith,  "in  parts  most  endowed  with  life,  as 
roots  and  young  growing  steins  or  branches,  is  a  tole- 
rably firm  juicy  substance,  of  a  uniform  texture,  and 
Commonly  a  pale  green  or  yellowish  colour.  In  many 
annual  stems  the  petal,  abundant  and  very  juicy  while 
they  are  growing,  becomes  little  more  than  a  web, 
lining  the  hollow  of  the  complete  stem;  as  in  some 
thistles.  Concerning  the  nature  and  functions  of  this 
part  various  opinions  have  been  held.  Du  llanul  con- 
sidered it  as  merely  cellular  substance,  connected  with 
what  is  ditfused  through  the  whole  plant,  combining 
its  various  parts,  but  not  performing  any  remarkable 
office  in  the  vegetable  economy.  Linnaeus,  on  the  con- 
trary, thought  it  the  seat  of  lite,  and  source  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  that  its  vigour  was  the  main  cause  of  the  propul- 
sion of  the  branches,  and  that  the  seeds  were  more 
especially  formed  from  it.  This  latter  hypothesis  is 
not  better  founded  than  his  idea  of  the  pith  adding 
new  layers  to  the  wood.  In  fact,  the  pith  is  soon  ob- 
literated in  the  trunk  of  many  trees;  which,  neverthe- 
less, keep  increasing  for  a  long  series'  of  years,  by 
layers  or  wood,  added  every  year  from  the  bark, 
even  after  the  heart  of  the  tree  is  become  hollow  from 
decay. 

Some  considerations  have  led  Sir  James  Smith  to 
hold  a  medium  opinion  between  these  two  extremes. 
There  is  in  certain  respects,  he  observes,  an  analogy 
between  the  medulla  of  plants  and  the  nervous  system 
Of  animals.  It  is  no  less  assiduously  protected  than 
the  spinal  marrow  or  principal  nerve.  It  is  branched 
offand  difrusi  d  through  the  plant,  as  nerves  are  through 
tile  animal ;  hence  it  is  not  absurd  to  presume  that  it 
may,  in  like  manner,  give  life  and  vigour  to  the  whole, 
though  by  no  means  any  more  than  nerves,  the  orgau 
or  source  of  nourishment. 

It  is  certainly  most  viaorous  and  abundant  in  young 
and  growing  branches,  and  must  be  supposed  to  be  sub- 
servient, in  some  way  or  other,  to  their  increase. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Jamaica,  thought  he  demonstrated 
the  medulla  in  the  leafstalk  of  the  Mimosa  pudica,  or 
sensitive  plant. 

Knight  supposes  the  medulla  may  be  a  reservoir  of 
moisture,  to  supply  the  leaves  whenever  an  excess  of 
perspiration  renders  such  assistance  necessary,  but  it 
should  be  recollected  that  all  the  moisture  in  the  me- 
dulla of  a  whole  plant  is,  in  some  cases,  too  little  to 
supply  one  hour's  perspiration  of  a  single  leat,  and  it  is 
not  fo'und  that  the  moisture  of  the  medulla  varies,  let 
the  leaves  be  ever  so  flaccid 

3  The  white  substance  of  the  brain  is  called  me- 
dulla, or  the  medullary  part,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
cortical.  „  ,  .     _      ,     . 

Medulla  cassis.  The  pulp  of  the  cassia;  fislulans. 
See  Cass iajistu laris. 

Medulla  oblongata.  Cerebrum  elongatum.  I  he 
medullary  substance  that  lies  within  the  cranium,  upon 
the  basillary  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  It  is  formed 
by  the  connexion  of  the  crura  cerebri  and  crura  cere- 
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belli,  and  terminates  in  the  spinal  marrow.  It  lias  se- 
veral eminences,  viz.  pons  varolii,  corpora  DVrami- 
dalia,  and  corpora  olivnria. 

Medulla  spinalis.  Cerebrum  elon<ratum  JEon  The 
spinal  marrow.  A  continuation  of  Hie  medulla  oblon- 
gata, which  descends  into  the  specus  vertebrahs  li.  in 
the  foramen  magnum  occipitale,  to  the  third  vertebra 
of  the  loins,  where  it  terminates  in  a  number  of  nerves 
winch,  from  their  resemblance,  are  called  cauda equina. 
The  spinal  marrow  is  composed,  like  the  brain,  of  a 
cortical  and  medullary  substance  ;  the  former  is  placed 
internally.  It  is  covered  by  a  continuation  of  the  dura 
mater,  pia  mater,  and  tunica  arachnoidea  The  use  of 
the  spinal  marrow  is  to  give  oil;  through  the  lai 
intervertebral  foramina,  thirty  pairs  of  nerves,  called 
cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  nerves 

MEDULLARY.  (Medullaris ;  from  medulla,  mar- 
row.)    Like  unto  marrow. 

Medullary  substance.  The  white  or  internal 
substance  of  the  brain  is  so  called.     See  Cerebrum. 

MEDELLIN.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  John  to  the 
porous  pith  of  the  sun-flower. 

MEERSCHAM.  iesseeil  of  Kirwan.  A  mineral 
composed  of  silica,  magnesia  ,lime-water,  and  carbonic 
acid,  of  a  yellowish  and  grayish  while  colour,  and 
greasy  feel,  and  soft  when  first  dry.  It  lathers  like 
soap,  and  is  used  by  the  Tartars  for  washing.  In  Tur- 
key they  make  tobacco  pipes  from  meerschaum,  dug  in 
Natolia  and  near  Thebes. 

Meqalospla'nchnus.  (From  picyas,  great,  and 
en^ayxvov,  a  bowel.)  Having  some  of  the  viscera  en- 
lamed. 

ME'GRIM.  A  species  of  headache ;  a  pain  gene- 
rally affecting  one  side  of  the  head,  towards  the  eye,  or 

temple,  and  arising  from  the  state  of  the  stomach. 

MJ5IBOMIUS,  Henry,  was  bom  at  Lubeckin  1638. 
After  studying  in  different  universities,  be  graduated  at 
Angers,  and  afterward  was  appointed  professor  of  me- 
dicine at  Heimstadt,  where  he  continued  till  his  death 
in  1700.  He  published  several  works,  and  commenta- 
ries on  those  of  others.  That  which  chiefly  illustrates 
his  name  is  entitled  "  De  Vasis  Palpebrarum  novis," 
printed    in   l(i!;ti.       He  seems   to  have  contemplated  a 

history  of  medicine,  and  published  a  letter  on  ihc  sub- 
ject, which  indeed  his  father  had  begun  :  but  the  diffi- 
culties Which  Ik;  met  with  in  investigating  the  medi- 
cine of  the  Arabians,  arrested  his  prof 

Meibom;cs's  glands.  Meibomii  glandulte.  The 
small  glands  which  are  situated  between  the  conjunc- 
tive membrane  trf  'he  eye  and  the  cartilage  of  the  eye- 
lid, first  described  by  Mcihoniius. 

MEIONITE.     l'rismatico-pyramidal  felspar.     This 

mineral  occurs  along  with  ceylanite,  and  nepheline,  in 

granular  limestone,  at  Monte  Somna,  near  Naples. 

MEL.  Honey.  A  substance  collected  by  bees  from 
the  nectary  of  flowers,  resembling  sugar  in  its  elemen- 
tary properties.  It  has  a  white  or  yellowish  colour,  a 
soft  and  grained  consistence,  and  a  saccharine  and 
aromatic  smell.  It  is  supposed  to  consist  of  sugar,  mu- 
cilage, and  an  acid.  Honey  is  an  excellent  food,  and  a 
softening  and  slightly  aperient  remedy:  mixed  with 
vinegar,  it  forms  ozymel,  and  is  used  in  various  forms, 
in  medicine  and  pharmacy.  It  is  particularly  recom- 
mended to  the  asthmatic,  and  those  subject  to  gravel 
complaints,  from  its  detergent  nature.  Founded  upon 
the  popular  opinion  of  honey,  as  a  pectoral  remedy,  Dr. 
Hill's  balsam  of  honey,  aquack  medicine,  was  once  in 
demand  ;  but  this,  besides  honey,  contained  balsam  of 
Tolu,  or  gum  benjamin,  in  solution. 
Mel  acetatum.  See  Ozymel. 
Mel  boracis.  Honey  of  borax.— Take  of  borax, 
powdered,  a  drachm  ;  clarified  honey,  an  ounce.  Mix. 
This  preparation  is  found  very  useful  in  aphthous  affec- 
tions of  the  fauces. 

Mel  despumatum.  Clarified  honey.  Melt  honey 
in  a  water  bath,  then  remove  the  scum. 

Mel  ros/e.  Rose  honey— Take  or  red-rose  petals, 
dried,  four  ounces:  boiling  water,  three  pints,  clari- 
fied honey,  five  pounds.  Macerate  the  rose  petals  in  the 
water  for  six  hours,  and  strain ;  then  add  the  honey  to 
the  strained  liquor,  and,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  boil 
it  down  to  a  proper  consistence.  An  admirable  prepa- 
ration for  the  base  of  various  gargles  and  collutories.  It 
may  also  be  employed  with  advantage,  mixed  with 
extract  of  bark,  or  other  medicines,  for  children  who 
have  a  natural  disgust  to  medicines. 
Mel  scilljc.  See  Ozymel  still* 
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Mf'la.     (From  »uiu,  to  search.)     A  probe. 

Mi:i,.F.  N  A.  Prom  ueXas,  black.)  The  black  vomit. 
McAuira  vovaos,  of  the  Greeks. 
Hippocrates  applies  this  name  to  two  diseases.  In  the 
first  th"  patient  vomits  black  bile,  which  is  sometimes 
bloody  and  sour;  sometimes  he  throws  up  a  thin  sa- 
liva; and  al  others  a  green  bile,  &x.  In  the  second, 
the  patient  is  as  described  in  the  article  Morbus  ntger. 
See  Morbus  niger. 

[The  Malaria  which  produces  intermittent,  remittent, 

and  other  fevers,  occasionally  becomes  so  powerful,  or 

produces  such  a  corrupted,  or  infected  stale  of  the 

atmosphere,  as  to  induce  black  vomiting,  and  yellow 

.  ww  long1  since  noticed  by  Hippocrates. 

"  The  morbus  regius,  or  Icterus,  of  the  first  section 
of  his  Conn  Prognostics,  is  undoubtedly  febrile  yellow- 
ttess,  and  not.  idiopathic  jaundice.     The  epithet  o\v(, 

acute,  is  repeatedly  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  denote  a 
febrile  jaundice,  which  soon  destroys  life,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  other  kinds,  winch  are  of  8  more  chronic 
type,  and  less  fatal.  The  like  interpretation  is  to  be 
put  upon  the  sixty-third  aphorism  of  the  third  book, 
Whkh  declares  a  "vellou  aess  (t/CTtfiOl)  supervening  in 
fevers,  on  the  sev.  nth,  ninth,  or  fourteenth  day,  to  be 
a  good  symptom,  provided  there  is  no  hardness  in 
the  region  of  the  liver.  In  the  sixty  second  aphorism, 
he  clearly  means  to  be  understood  in  the  same  manner, 
when  he  says  that  yellowness  (acrepoi  again)  appearing 
in  levers  before  the  seventh  day,  is  an  unfavourable 
in.  A  similai  meaning  must  be  intended  in  the 
ninth  section  of  his  booh  on  Crises,  where  it  is  laid 
down  ;is  a  maxim,  that  '  in  burning  fevers,  a  yellow- 
ness (ucrepoi)  breaking  out  on  the  fifth  day,  and  ac- 
companied by  hiccough,  is  a  fatal  sign.'  (Ev  toktc 
Kdvuoiatv eav emyevnTat  txrcposKai  Xv\q  ntfi-nrana  iovti, 
Oavarwlcs  v7ro^po<pai  heiu6avovTai.) 

Let  this  sentence  be -particularly  considered.  In  the 
whole  catalogue  of  diseases,  there  is  none  but  that 
commonly  called  yellow  lever  to  which  Ibis  aphorism 
can  properly  be  applied.  And  it  would  be  exceedingly 
It,  in  so  few  words,  to  give  a  more  expressive 
delineation  of  the  disease  in  question.  In  the  third 
of  the  same  book,  he  declares  that  yellowness 
appearing  on,  or  after  tin;  seventh  day,  denotes  a  criti- 
cal sweating.  In  contradistinction  to  all  which  is  the 
case  mentioned  in  the  forty-second  aphorism  of  the 
sixth  book,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  an  indurated  river 
following  a  yellowness,  is  an  unfavourable  occur- 
rence, because  it  is  a  case  of  idiopathic  jaundice,  con- 
nected with  a  very  morbid  condition  of  that  important 
viscus.  Yellowness,  as  a  symptom  of  fever,  is  men- 
tioned in  other  places.  I  shall  mention  but  one  more, 
and  that  hears  so  rlirect  an  application  to  the  subject, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  its  meaning.  It  is  from 
bis  book  Lie  Hatione  Victus  in  Morbis  aculis.  In  a 
lever,  yellowness  coming  on  with  shivering  be- 
fore the  seventh  day,  terminates  the  fever;  hut  if  it 
come  on  abruptly  (or  unseasonably)  without  shivering, 
it  is  mortal.  (Ev  zvptru)  xoAwoa,  rtpo  rr\%  tSiourn,  pe/a 
piysos  tKTepos  CTTiycvoixevos,  Xutt  tov  Ttvpcrov ;  avev  6i 
piYtOi  r,v  CirytVI)}ai,£tfji  rwv  Kaipwv,  <JA(6lpiov.) 

It  will  not  appear  strange  that  Hippocrates  should 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  disease  called  yellow 
fever,  if  we  attei  d  to  the  following  account  of  the 
Phasians,  delivered  in  his  book  on  air,  water,  and 
situation. 

"  As  to  the  inhabitants  of  Phasis,  their  country  is 
marshy,  hot,  watery,  woody,  and  subject  to  many  vio- 
•ncers  at  all  seasons.  They  also  live  in  the 
marshes,  m  houses  or  huts,  built  in  the  water,  of  wood 
and  reeds  ;  seldom  walk  to  the  city  or  the  market,  but 
pass  from  plae<;  to  place,  as  they  have  many  canals 
and  ditches,  m  boats  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  timber. 
I  he  waters  they  drink  are  hot  and  stagnant,  corrupted 
by  the  .-mi,  andeupplied  by  the  rain.  The  river  Phasis 
itself  is  the  most  stagnant  of  all  rivers,  and  the  stream 
■  t  lest.  The  fruits  they  have  there  never  come  to 
perfection,  but  are  cramped  in  their  growth,  and,  as  it 
rfeminated  by  the  vast  quantity  of  water.  The 
air  of  the  country  is  also  thick,  and  misty  from  so 
much  water.  For  these  reasons  the  Phasians  differ  in 
their  appearance  from  other  people  ;  for  they  are  larce 
and  thick  to  a  prodigy,  without  any  sign  of  joint  or 
vessel.  Their  colour  is  a  pale  yellow  like  that  in  a 
jaundice."    Tnv  6t  xpoivv  u>xpnv  exovaiv,  umrcp  in 

IKTtOOV  tXOfltVOl.  ^ 

Having  found  these  facts  in  the  works  of  the  father 
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of  physic,  I  turned  over  his  pages  with  a  view  of  find- 
ing whether  he  knew  any  tiling  of  black  vomiting.  I 
soon  found  (he  phrases  ficXaiva  x°X;j,  black  bile,  ueXuva 
eutrov,  black  vomit,  and  ucXavwv  cuc]ov,  the  vomiting 
of  black  matter,  in  the  twelfth  Bectioq  of  bis  prognos- 
tics, be  affirms,  that  if  the  matter  vomited  be  of  a  livid  or 
black  colour,  it  betokens  ill.  So  in  the  lirst  section  of 
the  first  book  of  bis  Coan  Prognostics,  lie  enumerates 
black  vomiting  among  a  number  of  the  most  desperab 

symptoms.  And  also  in  tin;  fourth  section  of  the  same 
book,  lie  considers  leek-green,  livid,  and  black  vomit- 
ing, as  omens  of  sad  import.  (Ei  in  tit)  to  evucviuvov 
irpuoociSts,  r\  nr/Xiov,  17  uc\av,  av  n  tov~]cuiv  twv  yjioiua 
rtav,  voptfytv  xc1  novripov  ctrat.)  The  passage  in  the 
eleventh  paragraph  of  the  first  hook  of  his  Predictions 
indicates  st  rongly  the  unfavourable  issue  of  a  fever  aftei 
black  vomiting.  The  connexion  between  black  vomit- 
ing and  death  is  noticed  likewise  in  the  third  paragraph 
of  the  second  section  of  bis  Coan  Prognostics.  The 
same  symptom  is  mentioned  in  tho  first  paragraph  of 
the  first  section  of  the  same  book.  And  you  will  find 
the  like  to  occur  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  third 
section. 

I  have  confined  myself  in  citing  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates to  some  of  the  passages  which  contain  pointed 
facts  and  opinions,  relative  to  a  yellowness  of  the  skin, 
and  a  vomiting  of  dark  or  black  matter  in  fevers.  My 
object  is,  to  show  that  these  are  by  no  means  new 
symptoms:  that  they  existed  in  the  days  of  Artaxerxes, 
certainly  among  the  Creeks,  and  probably  among  the 
Persians  ;  that  they  had  been  observed  more  than  2000 
years  ago  by  one  of  the  most  careful  of  men  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe;  and  of  course,  since  they 
existed  so  long  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  there  is 
no  need  of  resorting  to  the  stale  and  delusive  notion 
that  the  fevers  with  these  symptoms  are  of  modern  ex- 
istence, and  imported  solely  from  America.  Unfor- 
tunately, fevers  with  these  accompaniments  were  long, 
long  before,  found  to  prostrate  the  strength  and  shorten 
the  life  of  man.  This  subject  may  be  t'urthei  illustrated 
by  recollecting  that  Hippocrates  practised  physic,  for  a 
considerate  portion  Of  his  life,  in  parts  of  Greece,  situ- 
ated nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  those 
in  North  America  where  the  yellow  fever  has  exhibited 
its  greatest  ravages,"  and  where  it  has  always  been  a 
seasonable  and  local  disease  and  not  contagious. — 
Med.  Repos.  A.] 

Mblaina  nosos.    See  Mclama. 

MELALEU'CA.  (From  psXac,  black,  and  Xcvkos, 
white:  so  named  by  Linnams,  because  the  principal, 
and  indeed  original,  species  was  called  leucadendron, 
and  arbor  alha ;  words  synonymous  with  its  appel- 
lation in  the  Malay  tongue,  Caja-puti,  or  white  tree, 
but  it  is  not  known  why  the  idea  of  black  was  asso- 
ciated with  white.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnajan  system.  Class,  Polijandria ;  Order,  Icu- 
sanilria. 

Melaleuca  leucadendron.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  is  said  to  afford  the  cajeput  oil. 
Oleum  cajeputa: ;  Oleum  Wittneoiamum ;  Oleum  eola- 
tile  Melaleucas ;  Oleum  cajeput.  Thunbrrg  says  cajeput 
oil  has  the  appearance  of  inflammable  spirit,  is  of  a 
green  colour,  and  so  completely  volatile,  that  it  evapo- 
rates entirely,  leaving  no  residuum  ;  its  odour  is  of  the 
camphoraceous  kind,  with  a  terebinthinate  admixture. 
Goetz  says  it  is  limpid,  or  rather  yellowish.  It  is  a 
very  powerful  medicine,  and  in  high  esteem  in  India 
and  Germany,  in  the  character  of  a  general  remedy  in 
chronic  and  painful  diseases:  it  is  used  for  the  same 
purposes  for  which  we  employ  the  officinal  tethers,  to 
which  it  seems  to  have  a  considerable  affinity  ;  the 
cajeput,  however,  is  more  potent  and  pungent;  taken 
into  the  stomach,  in  the  dose  of  five  or  six  drops,  it 
heats  and  stimulates  the  whole  system,  proving,  at  the 
same  time,  a  very  certain  diaphoretic,  by  which  pro- 
bably the  good  effects  it  is  said  to  have  in  dropsies  and 
intermittent  fevers,  are  to  be  explained.  For  its  effi- 
cacy in  various  convulsive  and  spasmodic  complaints, 
it  is  highly  esteemed.  It  has  also  been  used  both  in- 
ternally and  externally,  with  much  advantage,  in  se- 
veral other  obstinate  disorders:  as  palsies,  hypochon- 
driacal, and  hysterical  affections,  deafness,  defective 
vision,  tc-ithache,  gout,  rheumatism,  &c.  The  dose  is 
from  lwo"]}jRx,  or  even  twelve  drops.  The  tree  which 
affords  thisoil,  by  distillation  of  its  leaves,  generally 
was  supposed  to  be  the  Melaleuca  leucadendron  of 
Linmeus,  but  it  appears  from  the  specimens  of  tho  tree 
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producing  the  true  oil,  sent  home  from  India,  by  Chris- 
topher Smith,  that  it  is  another  species,  which  is  there- 
lore  named  Melaleuca  cajaputi. 

MELAMEMA.  (From  pcXas,  black,  and  aipa, 
blood.)  A  term  applied  to  blood  when  it  is  of  a  mor- 
bidly dark  colour. 

MELAMIMIY'LLUM.  (From  ps\as,  black,  and 
<t>v\\ov,  a  leaf:  so  named  from  the  blackness  of  its 
leal.  1     See  Acanthus  mollis. 

MELAMl'U  DIUM.  (From  Melampus,  the  shep- 
herd  who  lirst  used  it.)  Black  hellebore.  See  Hellt- 
borus  niger. 

Melanago'oa.  (From  ucXas,  black,  and  ayw,  to  ex- 
pel.)    Medicines  which  purge  oil' black  bile. 

MelanChlo'rus.  MeXayxXwpos.  I.  A  livid  colour 
of  tin:  skin. 

■J.  The  black  jaundice. 

MELANCHO'fcLA.  (From  peXas,  black,  and  xoXt?, 
bile;  because  the  ancients  supposed  that  it  proceeded 
from  a  redundance  of  black  bile.)  Melancholy  mad- 
ness. A  disease  in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  ofder  Ve- 
sania,  of  Cullen,  characterized  by  erroneous  judg- 
ment, hut  not  merely  respecting  health,  from  imaginary 
perceptions,  or  recollection  influencing  the  conduct  and 
depressing  the  mind  with  ih  grounded  tears;  not  com- 
bined with  either  pyrexia  or  comatose  alfections ;  often 
B  without  dyspepsia,  yet  attended  with  cos- 
tiveness,  chiefly  in  persons  Of  rigid  fibres  and  torpid  in- 
sensibility-    See  Mania. 

■  n :  1 ,  \  NITE.    A  velvet-black  coloured  mineral  in 
or  crystallized  grains,  found  in  a  rock  at 
Frascate  near  Koine. 

MELANOMA.  (From  peXac,  black.)  Melanosis. 
A  rare  disease  which  is  found  under  the  common  in- 
teguments, and  111  the  viscera,  in  the  form  of  a  tuber- 
cle, of  a  dark  soot-black  colour. 

MELANO'PIPER.  (.From  ucXas,  black,  and  jrtirjpi 
pepper.)     See  Piper  nigrum. 

Melanorrhizon.  (From  utXac,  black,  and  p^a,  a 
root.)  A  species  of  hellebore  with  black  roots.  See 
Helleborus  nijgt  r. 

MELANOSIS.    Sec  Melanoma. 

Melante'ria.  (From  ucXas,  black:  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  used  for  blacking  leather.)  Green  vitriol,  or 
sulphate  of  iron. 

Melantiielje'um.  (From  ucXas,  black,  and  tAaiov, 
oil.)  Oil  expressed  from  the  black  seeds  of  the  Nigella 
sativa. 

Mela'ntiiium.  (From  ucXac,  black:  sonamedfrom 
its  black  seed.)  The  Nigella  sativa,  or  herb  fennel 
flower. 

Mi;  LAS.  (From  ptXac,  black.)  Vitiligo  nigra; 
Morphd  nigra;  Lepra  maculosa  nigra.  A  disease 
that  appears  upon  the  skin  in  black  or  brown  spots, 
which  very  frequently  penetrate  deep,  even  to  the 
bone,  and  do  not  L'ive  any  pain,  or  uneasiness.  It  is  a 
disease  very  frequent  in,  and  endemial  to,  Arabia, 
where  it  is  supposed  to  he  produced  by  a  peculiar  mi- 
asma. 

MELA'SMA.  (Prom  ucXas,  black.)  Melasmus. 
A  disease  that  appears  not  unfrequently  upon  the  tibia 
of  aged  persons,  in  form  of  a  livid  black  spot, 
which,  in  a  day  or  two,  degenerates  into  a  very  foul 
ulcer. 

MELASrE'UMUM.  (From  utXas,  black,  and  airtp- 
ua,  seed.)     See  Jfigella  sativa. 

MELASSES.  Treacle.  The  black  empyreumatic 
syrup  which  evists  in  raw  sugar. 

MELASSIC  ACID.  The  acid  present  in  melasses, 
which  has  been  thought  a  peculiar  acid  by  some ;  by 
others,  the  acetic. 

Me'lca.  (From  au.tr.yij>,  to  milk.)  Milk.  A  food 
made  of  acidulated  milk. 

Mk'lk.     (From  uau>,  to  search.)     A  probe. 

MELEA'GRIS.  (From  Meleager,  whose  sisters 
were  fabled  to  have  been  turned  into  this  bird.)  1. 
The  guinea  fowl.  ....  ,. 

2.  A  species  of  fritillaria;  so  called  because  Its 
flowers  are  spotted  like  a  guinea-fowl. 

Melege'ta.     Grains  of  paradise. 

Meleguetta.  Grains  of  paradise.  See  Amomum 
gninuia  paradisi.  ..,«_.. 

Melei  os.  (From  Mclos,  the  island  where  it  it 
made.)    A  species  of  alum. 

MELT.    MsXt.    Honey.    See  Mel. 

MeliceRIA.    See  Mclicerts. 

MELI'CERIS.   (From  /teXi,  honey,  and  wpoc,  wax,' 
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Jileliceria.    An  encysted  tumour,  the  contents  of  which 
resemble  honey  in  consistence  and  appearance 

Meli'craton.  (From  ^cXr,  honey,  and  ictpavvvut, 
to  mix.)     H  me  impregnated  with  honey. 

M-iLiGsfoN.  (From  pC\i,  honey.)  A  foetid  hu- 
mour, discharged  from  ulcers  attended  with  a  caries 
of  the  bone,  ot  the  consistence  of  honev 

MELILOT.     See  Melilotus. 

MELILO'TIJS.  (From  „£X,,  honey,  and  Awrof,  the 
lotus:  so  called  from  its  smell,  being  like  that  of  ho- 
ney.)    See  Trifolium  melilotus  officinalis. 

Melimeluu  (From  U£X(,  honey,  and  u»\ov,  an 
apple :  so  named  from  its  sweetness.)  Paradise  apple, 
tin;  produce  of  a  dwarf  wild  apple-tree. 

Mkli'nim.  (From  pcXov,  an  apple.)  Oil  made 
from  the  flowers,  or  the  fruit  of  the  apple-tree 

MELIPHY'LLUM.  (From  ^A,,  honey,  and  d„X- 
Xov,  a  leaf:  so  called  from  the  sweet  smell"  of  its  leaf, 
or  because  bees  gather  honey  from  it.)    See  M 

MLLlteSA.  (From  ptXiaaa,  a  bee;  because  bees 
gather  honey  from  it.-)-  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Lmnaan  system.  Class,  Dulynamia;  Order, 
Gymnospermia.    Balm. 

Melissa  calamintha.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  calamint  Calamintka;  Calamintha 
vulgaris;  Calamintha  ojficinaru.nl ;  Melissa— pedun 
cutis  axillaribus,  dichotomic,  hnghudine  foliorum,  of 
Llnnsus.  This  plant  smells  strongly  like  wild  mint, 
though  more  agreeable;  and  is  often  used  by  the  com 
mon  people,  in  form  of  tea,  against  weakness  of  the  sto 
niach,  flatulent  colic,  uteri bstructions,  hysteria,  &c. 

Melissa  citrina.     See  Melissa  officinalis. 

Melissa  grandiflora.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  mountain  calamint.  Calamintha  magno  fiore; 
Calamintha  montana.  This  plant  has  a  moderately 
pungent  ta^te,  and  a  move  agreeable  aromatic  smell 
than  the  common  calamint,  and  appears  to  be  more 
eligible  as  a  stomachic. 

Melissa  nkpkta.  Field  calamint.  Spotted  cala- 
mint Calamin  tha  anglica ;  Cut  a  m  intha  p  u  legii  odore  ; 
Ncpcta  agrcstis.  It  was  formerly  used  as  an  aro 
ruatic. 

Melissa  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of 
balm.  Citrago;  ciraria:  Melissophyllam ;  Metti- 
tis ;  CedroneUa;  Jlpiastrumj  Melissa  citrina ;  F.ro- 
tion.  A  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but 
very  common  in  our  gardens.  In  its  recent  slate,  it 
has  a  roughish  aromatic  taste,  and  a  pleasant  smell  of 
the  lemon  kind.  It  was  formerly  much  esteemed  in 
nervous  diseases,  and  very  generally  recommended  in 
melancholic  and  hypochondriacal  affections;  but,  in 
modern  practice,  it  is  only  employed  when  prepared  as 
tea,  as  a  grateful  diluent  drink  in  levers,  &x. 

Melissa  turcica.    See  Dracocephalum  moldavica. 

MelissophVllum.  (From  pcXiooa,  baum,  aird 
o>uXXo)/,  a  leaf.)  A  species  of  inelittis,  with  leaves  re- 
sembling baum.     See  Melittis  melissophyllam. 

Meliti'smus.  (From  pc\i,  honey.)  A  linctus, 
prepared  with  honey. 

MELITTIS.  (From  peXirJa,  which,  in  the  Attic 
dialect,  is  the  name  of  a  bee;  so  that  this  word  is,  in 
fact,  equivalent  to  Melissa,  and  was  adopted  by  Lm- 
nams,  therefore,  for  the  hasiard  balm.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plains.  Class,  Didynamia;  Order,  Gym- 
nospermia.   Bastard  balm. 

Melittis  memsbophylldm.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mountain  balm,  or  neitle.  Sophyllum. 
This  elegant  plant  is  seldom  used  in  the  present  day; 
it  is  said  to  be  of  service  in  uterine  obstructions  and 
calculous  diseases. 

Melitto'ma.  (From  pe\i,  honey.)  A  confection 
made  with  honey.    Honey-dew. 

Mklizo'mum.  (From  ptXi,  honey,  and  X,wpoc,  broth.) 
Honey-broth.  A  drink  prepared  with  honey,  like 
mead.  ,  . 

Mella'go.  (From  mel,  honey.)  Any  medicine 
which  has  the  consistence  and  sweetness  of  honey. 

MELLATE.  A  compound  of  mellitic  acid,  with 
salifiable  bases. 

Melliceris.     See  Meliceris. 

Mkllilo'tds.     See  Mel/lotus. 

Melli'na.  (From  mel,  honey.)  Mead.  A  sweet 
drink  prepared  with  honey. 

MELLI'TA.  (From  mel,  honey.)  Preparations  of 
honey. 

MELLITE.  Mellilite.  Honey-stone.  A  mineral 
of    a   honey -yellow   colour,   slightly   resino-electric 
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by  friction,  hitherto  found  only  at  Atcrn,  in  Thu- 
ringia. 

MELLITIC  VCXD.  (.hnluin  melliticum;  from 
mellilite,  the  hone)  stone,  from  which  It  is  obtained.) 
"Klaproth  discovered  In  the  mellilite,  or  hone;  Blone, 
what  he  conceives  to  be  a  peculiar  add  of  the  \,  g 
hie  kind,  combined  with  alumina.  This  acid  is  easily 
obtained  by  reducing  the  sione  to  powder,  and  boiling 
il  in  about  seventy  times  its  weight  of  water;  When 
the  acid  will  dissolve,  and  may  be  separated  from  the 

alumina  by  filtration.  By  evaporating  the  solution,  it 
may  be  obtained  iii  the  form  of  crystals.  The  follow 
ing  are  iis  characters  : — 

ll  crystallizes  in  fine  needles  or  globules  by  the  union 
of  these,  or  small  prisms.  Its  taste  is  al  first  a  sweet- 
ir,  which  leaves  a  bitterness  behind.  <>n  a  plate 
of  hot  metal  it  is  readily  decomposed,  and  dissipaled 
in  copious  gray  funics,  which  affect  not  the  smell, 
leaving  behind  a  small  quantity  of  ashes,  thai  do  Dot 
change  either  red  or  blue  tincture  of  litmus.  Neu- 
tralized by  potassa  it  crystallizes  in  groups  of  long 
prisms:  by  soda,  in  cubes,  or  triangular  lamina;,  some- 
times in  groups,  sometimes  single  j  and  by  ammonia, 
in  beautiful  prisms  with  six  planes,  which  soon  lose 
their  transparency,  and  acquire  a  silver-white  hue.  If 
the  mellitic  acid  be  dissolved  in  lime-water,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  calcined  strontinn  or  barytes  be  dropped  into 
it,  a  white  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  which  is  rcdis- 
solved  on  adding  muriatic  acid.  With  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  barytes,  it  produces  liken  ise  a  while  preci- 
pitate, which  nitric  acid  redissolves.  With  solution 
of  muriate  of  barytes,  it  produces  no  precipitate,  or 
even  cloud;  but,  afler  standing  some  time,  line  trans- 
parent needly  crystals  are  deposited.  The  mellitic 
acid  produces  no  change  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  From  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  either 
hot  or  cold,  it  throws  down  a  copious  white  precipi- 
tate, which  an  addition  of  nitric  acid  immediately  re- 
dissolves.  With  nitrate  of  iron,  it  gives  an  abundant 
precipitate  of  a  dun-yellow  colour,  which  maybe  rc- 
dissolved  by  muriatic  acid.  With  a  soluthm  of  ace- 
tate of  lead,  it  produces  an  abundant  precipitate,  im- 
inediately  redissolved  on  adding  nitric  acid.  With 
acetate  of  copper,  it  gives  a  grayish-green  precipitate; 
but  it  does  not  affect  a  solution  of  muriate  of  copper. 
Lime-water,  precipitated  by  it,  is  immediately  redis- 
solved on  adding  nitric  acid." — lire's  Chcm.  Diet. 

ME'LO.    See  Cucumis  tntdo. 

Meloca'rpus.  (From  utjXov,  an  apple,  and  Kapiros, 
fruit;  from  its  resemblance  to  an  apple.)  The  lruit 
of  the  aristolochia,  or  its  roots. 

ME'LOE.  An  insect  called  the  blossom-eater.  A 
genus  of  the  order  Coleoptera.  Some  of  its  species 
were  formerly  used  medicinally. 

Meloe  vesicatorius.     See  Cantharis. 

[Mklok  vittata,  or  potato-fly.  See  Cantharidcs 
villain.    A.] 

MELON.    See  Cucumis  mclo. 

Melon,  musk.     Sec  Cucumis  melo. 

Melon,  water.     See  Cucurbita  citrullus. 

Me'lon.  Mj;Xoi>.  A  disorder  of  the  eye,  in  which 
the  ball  of  the  eye  is  pressed  forward  from  the  socket. 

MELO'NGENA.  Malainsana.  Solatium  jiomife- 
rum.  Mad-apple.  The  Spaniards  and  Italians  eat  it 
in  sauce  and  in  sweetmeats.  The  taste  somewhat 
resembles  citron.     See  Sola, unit  mihingena. 

Melo'sis.  MnXuins.  A  term  which  1'iequentiy  oc- 
curs in  Hippocrates,  lie  Capitis  Vulneribus,  tor  that 
search  into  wounds  which  is  made  by  surgeons  with 
the  probe. 

Mielo'tis.  M^Xunj.  A  little  probe,  and  that  par- 
ticular instrument  contrived  to  search  or  cleanse  the 
ear  with,  commonly  called  Auriscalpium. 

MELO'THKIA.  (A  name  borrowed  bv  Linnaeus 
in  his  tiortus  Cliff ortianus ;  from  the  u>/Au$poi;  of 
Dioscorides.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 
Triandria;  Order,  Monogynia.  ' 

Melothria  fendi  la.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
small  creeping  cucumber  plant.  The  American  brv 
ony.  The  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies  pickle  tho 
berries  of  this  plant,  and  use  them  as  we  do  capers 

Melyssophyllum.     (From  ptXiaaa,  balm.aild  A,A 
Xov,  a  leaf.)     See  Melittis.  =.'.' '^    g'VA 

MEMBRANA.     See  Membrane.  hk 

Membrana  hvaloidea.  Membrane;  arachnoid,* 
The  transparent  membrane  which  includes  the  vitr^ 
ouri  humour  of  the  eye.  "^ 
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Membrana  pupillaris.  Vtinm  pupillte.  A  very 
delicate  membrane  of  a  i  bin. and  vascular  texture,  and 
an  ash  colour,  arising  from  the  internal  margin  of  tlie 
iris,  ami  totally  covering  the  pupil  in  the  fcetus  before 
the  sixth  month. 

Membrana  RUYSCHIANA.  The  celebrated  anato- 
mist Kuyscli  discovered  that  the  choroid  membrane 
of  the  eye  was  composed  of  two  lamina:.  He  gave 
the  name  of  membrana  ruyschiana  to  the  internal 
lamina,  leaving  the  old  name  of  choroides  to  the  ex- 
ternal. 

Membrana  schneideriana.  The  very  vascular 
pituitary  membrane  which  lines  tile  nose  and  i:s  <a\  i 
ties  ;  secretes  the  mucus  of  that  cavity,  and  is  the  bed 
of  the  olfactory  nerves. 

Membrana  tympani.  The  membrane  covering  the 
cavity  of  the  drum  of  the  ear,  and  separating  it  from 
the  meatus  auditorius  ezternus.  It  is  of  an  oval  form, 
convex  below  the  middle,  towards  the  hollow  of  the 
tympanum,  and  concave  towards  the  meatus  audito- 
rius, and  convex  above  the  meatus,  and  concave  to- 
wards the  hollow  of  the  tympanum.  According  to  the 
observations  of  anatomists,  it  consists  of  six  lamina;  ; 
the  first  and  most  external,  is  a  production  of  the  epi- 
dermis; the  second  is  a  production  of  the  skin  lining 
the  auditory  passage;  the  third  is  cellular  membrane, 
in  which  the  vessels  form  an  elegant  net-woik;  the 
fourth  is  shining,  thin,  and  transparent,  arising  from 
the  periosteum  of  the  meatas  ;  the  tilth  U  cellulai  mem- 
brane, with  a  plexus  of  vessels  like  the  third  ;  and  the 
sixth  lamina,  which  is  the  innermost,  comes  from  the 
periosteum  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum-  This 
membrane,  thus  composed  of  several  lamina',  has 
lately  been  discovered  to  possess  muscular  fibres. 

MEMIiRANACEUS.  Membranaceous:  Appliedto 
leaves,  pods,  &c.  of  a  thin  and  pliable  texture,  as  the 
leaf  of  the  Magnolia  purpurea,  and  several  capsules, 
ligaments,  &C. 

MEMBRAAOLOGIA.  (From  membrana,  a  mem- 
brane, and  Aoyos,  a  discourse.)  Membranology.  That 
which  relates  to  the  common  integuments  and  mem- 
branes. 

MEMBRANE.  Membrana.  1.  In  anatomy.  A 
thin  expanded  substance,  composed  of  cellular  texture, 
the  elastic  fibres  of  which  are  so  arranged  and  woven 
together,  as  to  allow  of  great  pliability.  The  mem- 
branes of  the  body  are  various,  as  the  skin,  peritoneum, 
pleura,  dura  mater,  &c.  &c. 

2.  In  botany.    See  Testa. 

MEMBRANO'SU9.     See  Tensor  vagina-  femoris. 

Membra'nus.     See  Tensor  vaginal  femoriD. 

Memo'hi/E  os.     See  Occipital  bone. 

MEMORY".  Mrmoria.  The- brain  is  not  only  capa- 
ble of  perceiving  sensations,  but  it  possesses  the  faculty 
of  reproducing  those  it  has  already  perceived.  This 
cerebral  action  is  called  remembrance,  when  the  ideas 
are  reproduced  which  have  not  been  long  received  ;  it 
it  is  called  recollection  when  the  ideas  are  (.1  em 
older  date.  An  old  man  who  recalls  the  events  of  nis 
youth,  has  recollection  ;  he  who  recalls  the  sensations 
which  he  had  last  year,  has  memory,  or  remembrance. 

Reminiscence  is  an  idea  produced  which  one  does 
not  remember  having  had  before. 

In  childhood  and  youth,  memory  is  very  vivid  as 
well  as  sensibility  :  it  is  therefore  at  this  age,  that  the 
greatest  variety  of  knowledge  is  acquired,  particularly 
that  sort  which  does  not  require  much  reflection  ;  such 
as  history,  languages,  the  descriptive  science,  &.c. 
Memory  afterward  weakens  along  with  age:  in  adult 
age  it  diminishes;  in  old  ageit fails  almost  completely. 
There  are,  however,  individuals  who  preserve  their 
memory  to  a  very  advanced  age  ;  but  if  this  does  not 
depend  on  great  exercise,  as  happens  with  actors,  it 
exists  often  only  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  intellec- 
tual faculties. 

The  sensations  are  recalled  with  ease  in  proportion 
as  they  are  vivid.     The  remembrance  of  intern 
sations  is  almost  always  confused  ;  certain  diseases  of 
the  brain  destroy  the  memory  entirely. 

MENACHANITE.  A  mineral  of  a  grayish  black 
colour,  found  accompanied  with  fine  quartz  sand  in 
the  bed  of  a  rivulet,  which  enters  the  valley  of  Manac- 
can,  in  Cornwall. 

MENAGOGUE.     See  Emmenagogue. 

MENDO'SUS.  (From  mendat, counterfeit.)  This 
term  is  used,  by  some,  in  the  same  sense  as  spurious, 
or  illegitimate ;  Mendosm  casta  false  or  spurious  ribs ; 
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Mendosa  sutura,  the  squamous  suture,  or  bastard 
suture  of  the  skull. 

MENILITK.  A  sub-species  of  indivisible  quartz. 
It  is  of  two  kind-,  the  brown  and  the  gray. 

Mbmmjgo'phylax.  (From  /«/>i}S,  a  membrane, and 
0uAu<7(7w,  to  guard  )  An  instrument  to  guard  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  while  the  bone  is  cut,  or 
rasped,  alter  the  operation  of  the  trepan. 

ME'NINX.  (From  uevu,  to  remain.)  Before  the 
time  of  Galen,  meninx  was  the  common  term  of  all  the 
membranes  of  the  body,  afterward  it  was  appropri- 
ated to  those  of  the  brain.  See  Dura  mater,  and  Pia 
mater. 

M  ENISPERMIC  ACID.  {JUidum  menispermievm  ; 
from  mt  nispermum,  the  name  of  the  plant  in  the  ber- 
ries of  Which  it  exists.)  The  seeds  of  Mcnispcrmmn 
cirri, lus  being  macerated  for  24  hours  ill  5  times  their 
weight  of  water,  first  cold,  and  then  boiling  hot,  yield 

an  infusion,  from  which  soluth f  subacetate  of  lead 

throws  down  a  lnenispermale  of  lead.  This  is  to  be 
washed  and  drained,  diffused  through  water,  and  de- 
composed by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
The  liquid,  thus  freed  from  lead,  is  to  be  deprived  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  heat,  and  then  forms  solution 
of  menispermic  acid.  By  repeated  evaporations  and 
solutions  in  alkohol,  it  loses  its  hitter  taste,  and  be- 
comes a  purer  acid.  It  occasions  no  precipitate  with 
lime-water;  with  nitrate  of  barytes  it  yields  a  gray 
precipitate  ;  with  nitrate  of  .-ilcer,  a  deep  yellow  ;  and 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  a  copious  precipitate. 

MENISPE'RMUM.  (From  nnvth  the  moon,  and 
(nrtpiia,  seed,  in  allusion  to  the  crescent-like  form  of 
tie-  seed. i  .Moon  seed.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants,.     Class,  liunia:  Older,  Dodecandria. 

Mknispbrmum  co.cculu8,  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant,  the  berries  of  which  are  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Cocculus  indicus.  Indian  berries,  or  In- 
dian cockles  ;  Coccus  indicus;  Coccvlw  officinarium  ; 
Cocci  oritntales.  The  berry,  the  produce  of  the  JWcyiis- 
permum — fains  cordatis,  retusis,  mucronatis  ;  caule 
laeero,  of  Linnseus,  is  rugous  and  kidney-shaped,  and 
contains  n  white  nucleus.  It  is  brought  from  Malabar 
and  the  East.  Indies.  It  is  poisonous  if  swallow  id, 
bringing  on  nausea,  tainting,  and  convulsions.  The 
berries  possess  an  inebriating  quality;  and  are  supposed 
to  impart  that  power  to  most  of  the  London  porter. 
While  green,  they  are  used  by  the  Indians  to  catch 
fish,  which  they  have  the  power  of  intoxicating  and 
killing.  In  the  same  manner  they  catch  birds, making 
the  berry  into  a  paste,  forming  it  into  small  seeds,  and 
putting  these  in  places  where  they  frequent.  A  pecu- 
liar acid  called  menispermic,  is  obtained  from  these 
berries. 

By  recent  chemical  analysis,  this  seed  is  found  to 
contain,  1st,  about  one-half  of  its  weight  of  a  concrete 
fixed  oil ;  2d,  an  albuminous  vegeto-animal  substance  ; 
3d,  a  peculiar  colouring  matter;  it/t,  one-fiftieth  of 
picrotoxia  .  5th,  one-half  its  weight  of  fibrous  matter; 
6th,  bimalate  of  lime  and  potasaa;  ~th,  sulphate  of 
potassa;  8tft,  muriate  of  potassa ;  Oth,  phosphate  of 
lime ;  KM,  a  httleiron  and  silica.  It  is  poisonous ;  and 
is  frequently  employed  to  intoxicate  or  poison  fishes. 
The  deleterious  ingredient  is  the  Picrotoxia. 

The  poisonous  principle  called  picrotoxia,  isobtained 
in  the  following  way  :  "  To  the  filtered  decoction  of 
these  lurries,  add  acetate  of  lead, while  any  precipitate 
falls.  Filter  and  evaporate  the  liquid  cautiously  to 
the  consistence  of  an  extract.  Dissolve  in  alkohol 
of  0.817,  and  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness.  By 
repeating  the  solutions  and  evaporations,  we  at  last 
obtain  a  substance  equally  soluble  in  water  and  alko- 
hol. The  colouring  matter  may  De  removed  by  agi- 
tating it  with  a  little  water.  Crystals  of  pure  picrotoxia 
now  fall,  which  may  be  washed  with  a  little  alkohol. 

The  crystals  are  tour-sided  piisms,  of  a  white  colour, 
arid  intensely  bitter  taste.  They  are  soluble  in  25  times 
their  weight  of  water,  and  are  not  precipitable  by  any 
known  reagent.  Alkohol,  sp.  gr.  0.810,  dissolves  one- 
third  of  its  weight  of  picrotoxia.  Pure  sulphuric  ether 
dissolves  two-fifths  of  its  weight. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  but  not  when 
much  diluted.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid. 
Il  dissolves  and  neutralizes  in  acetic  acid,  and  falls 
when  this  is  saturated  with  an  alkali.  It  may,  there- 
fore be  retarded  as  a  vegeto-alkali  itself.  Aqueous 
potassa  dissolves  it,  without  evolving  any  smell  of 
auiniouia.    It  acts  as  an  intoxicating  poison. 
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Sulphate  of  picrotoxia  must  be  formed  by  dissolving 
picrotoxia  In  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  strong  acid 
chars  and  destroys  it.  The  solution  crystallizes  on 
cooling.  The  sulphate  of  picrotoxia  dissolves  in  190 
times  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  The  solution  gradu- 
ally lets  fall  the  salt  in  fine  silky  filaments  disposed  in 
bundles,  and  possessed  of  great  beauty. 

Jfitrale  of  picrotoxia.  Nitric  acid,  of  the  specific 
gravity  1.38,  diluted  wild  twice  its  weight  of  water,  dis- 
solves when  assisted  by  heat,  the  fourth  of  its  weight 
of  picrotoxia.  When  this  solution  is  evaporated' to 
one-half,  it  becomes  viscid,  and  on  cooling  is  converted 
into  a  transparent  mass,  similar  to  a  solution  of  gum- 
arabic.  In  this  state  the  nitrate  of  picrotoxia  is  acid, 
and  exceedingly  bitter. 

Muriate  of  picrotoxia.  Muriatic  acid,  of  the  specific 
gravity  1.145,  has  little  action  on  picrotoxia.  It  dis- 
solves it  when  assisted  by  heat,  but  does  not  become 
entirely  saturated.  Five  parts  of  this  acid,  diluted  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  water,  dissolve  about  one  part 
of  picrotoxia  at  a  strong  boiling  temperature.  The 
liquor,  on  cooling,  is  convertod  into  a  grayish  crystal- 
line mass,  composed  of  confused  crystals.  When 
these  crystals  are  well  washed,  they  are  almost  desti- 
tute of  taste,  and  feel  elastic  under  the  teeth. 

Jlcclate  of  picrotoxia.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  picro- 
toxia very  well,  and  may  be  nearly  saturated  with  it 
by  the  assistance  of  a  boiling  beat.  On  cooling,  the 
acetate  precipitates  in  well-defined  prismatic  needles. 
This  acetate  is  soluble  in  fifty  times  its  weight  of  boil- 
ing water. 

MENORKHA'GIA.  (From  unvta,  the  menses,  and 
piywp.1,  to  break  out.)  Hamorrhagia  utcrina.  Flood- 
ing. An  immoderate  flow  of  the  menses,  or  uterine 
haemorrhage.  A  genus  of  diseases  in  the  class  Pyrexia:, 
and  order  Hamorrhagia:,  of  Cullen,  characterized  by 
pains  in  the  back,  loins,  and  belly,  similar  to  those  of 
labour,  attended  with  a  preternatural  flux  of  blood  from 
the  vagina,  or  a  discharge  of  menses,  more  copious 
than  natural.     He  distinguishes  six  species: — 

1.  Menorrhagia  rubra  ;  blood}1,  from  women  neither 
with  child  nor  in  child-birth. 

2.  Menorrhagia  alba,  serous ;  the  fluor  albus.  See 
L,tucorrhcea. 

3.  Menorrhagia  vitorium,  from  some  local  disease. 

4.  Menorrhagia  lochialis,  from  women  after  de- 
livery.   See  Lochia. 

5.  Menorrhagia  abortus.     See  Abortion. 

6.  Menorrhagia  nabothi,  when  there  is  a  serous  dis- 
charge from  the  vagina  in  pregnant  women. 

This  disease  seldom  occurs  before  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  is  often  an  attendant  on  pregnancy.  It  is  in  gene- 
ral a  very  dangerous  disease,  more  particularly  if  it 
occur  at  the  latter  period,  as  it  is  then  often  so  rapid 
and  violent  as  to  destroy  the  female  in  a  very  short 
time,  where  proper  means  are  not  soon  adopted. 
Abortions  often  give  rise  to  flooding*,  and  at  any 
period  of  pregnancy,  but  more  usually  before  the  filth 
month  than  at  any  other  lime.  Moles,  in  consequence 
of  an  imperfect  conception,  becoming  detached,  often 
give  rise  to  a  considerable  degree  of  haemorrhage. 

The  causes  which  most  frequently  give  rise  to  flood- 
ings,  are  violent  exertions  of  strength,  sudden  surprise's 
and  frights,  violent  tits  ot'  passion,  great  uneasiness  of 
mind,  uncommon  longings  during  pregnancy,  over  ful- 
ness of  blood,  profuse  evacuations,  general  weakness 
of  the  system,  external  injuries,  as  blows  and  bruises, 
and  the  death  of  the  child,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  placenta  becomes  partially  or  wholly  detached  from 
the  uterus,  leaving  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  of  the 
latter,  which  anastomosed  with  those  of  the  former, 
perfectly  open.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
an  approaching  miscarriage  and  a  common  flooding, 
which  may  be  readily  done  by  inquiring  whether  or  not 
the  haemorrhage  has  proceeded  from  any  evident 
cause,  and  whether  it  flows  gently  or  is  accompanied 
with  unusual  pains.  The  former  usually  arises  from 
some  fright,  surprise,  or  accident,  and  does  not  flow 
gently  and  regularly  but  bursts  out  of  a  sudden,  and 
again  stops  all  at  once,  and  also  is  attended  with  severe 
pains  in  the  back  and  the  bottom  of  the  belly  ;  whereas 
the  latter  is  marked  with  no  such  occurrence.  1  he 
further  a  woman  is  advanced  in  pregnancy,  the  greater 
will  be  the  dancer  if  floodingstake  place,  as  the  mouths 
of  the  vessels  are  much  enlarged  during  the  last  stage 
of  pregnancy,  and  of  course  a  quantity  will  be  dis- 
charged in  a  short  time. 
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The  treatment  must  differ  according  to  the  particular 
causes  of  the  disease,  and  according  to  tin:  different 

states  of  constitution  under  which  it  occurs.  The 
hemorrhage  is  more  frequently  of  the  active  kind,  and 
requires  the  antiphlogistic  plan  to  be  strictly  enforced, 
especially  ob\  iating  the  accumulation  of  beat  in  every 

way  giving  cold  acidulated  drink,  and  using  cold  local 
applications;  the  patient  must  remain  quiet  in  the 
horizontal  posture ;  the  diet  be  of  the  lightest  and  least 
stimulant  description  ;  and  the  bowels  kept  freely  open 

by  cooling  laxatives,  as  the  neutral  salts,  &c.  It  may 
be  sometimes  advisable  in  robust,  plethoric  females, 
particularly  in  the  pregnant  state,  to  take  blood  at  an 
early  period,  especially  where  there  is  much  pain  with 
a  hard  pulse;  digitalis  and  antimotiials  in  nauseating 
doses  would  also  lie  proper  under  such  circumstances. 
Hut  where  the  discharge  is  rather  of  a  passive  cha- 
racter, tonic  and  astringent  medicines  ought  to  be 
given  :  rest  and  the  horizontal  position  are  equally  ne- 
cessary, cosliveness  must  be  obviated,  and  cold  astrin- 
gent applications  may  be  materially  useful,  or  the 
escape  of  the  blood  may  be  prevented  mechanically. 
In  alarming  cases,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  internal 
remedy  is  the  superacetate  of  bail,  combined  with 
opium:  which  latter  is  often  indicated  by  the  irritable 
state  of  the  patient.  A  nourishing  diet,  with  gentle 
exercise  in  a  carriage,  and  the  prudent  use  of  the  cold 
bath,  may  contribute  to  restore  the  patient,  when  the 
discharge  has  subsided. 

Me'nsa.  The  second  lobe  of  the  liver  was  so  called 
hv  the  ancients.  )A 

ME'NSES.  (From  mensis,  a  moirtli.)  See  Menstru- 
ation. 

Menses,  immoderate  flew  of  the.  See  Menor- 
rhagia. 

Menses,  interruption  of.    See  Amenorrhea. 

Menses,  retention  of.     See  Amenorrhea. 

Mensis  piiilosophicus.  A  philosophical,  or  chemi- 
cal month.  According  to  some,  it  is  three  days  and 
nights  ;  others  say  it  is  ten  ;  and  there  are  who  reckon 
it  to  be  thirty  or  forty  days. 

MENSTEUATK  >X.  [Menstruatio  ;  from  menses.) 
From  the  uterus  of  every  healthy  woman  who  is  not 
pregnant,  or  who  does  not  give  suck,  there  is  a  discharge 
of  a  red  fluid,  at  certain  periods,  from  the  time  of 
puberty  to  the  approach  of  old  age ;  and  from  the  periods 
or  returns  of  this  discharge  being  monthly,  it  is  called 
Menstruation.  There  are  several  exceptions  to  this 
definition.  It  is  said  that  some  women  never  men- 
struate ;  some  menstruate  while  they  continue  to  give 
suck;  and  others  are  said  to  menstruate  during  preg- 
nancy ;  some  are  said  to  menstruate  in  early  infancy, 
and  others  in  old  age  ;  but  such  discharges,  Dr.  Denman 
is  of  opinion,  may,  with  more  propriety,  be  called 
morbid,  or  symptomatic  ;  and  certainly  the  definition 
is  generally  true. 

At  whatever  time  of  life  this  discharge  comes  on,  a 
n  is  said  to  be  at  puberty :  though  of  this  state  it 
is  a  consequence,  and  not  a  cause.  The  early  or  late 
appearance  of  the  menses  may  depend  upon  the  climate, 
the  constitution,  the  delicacy  or  hardness  of  living,  and 
upon  the  manners  of  those  with  whom  young  women 
converse.  In  Greece,  and  other  hot  countries,  girls 
begin  to  menstruate  at  eight,  nine,  and  ten  years  of 
age  ;  but,  advancing  to  the  northern  climates,  there  is 
a  gradual  protraction  of  the  time  till  we  come  to  Lap- 
land, where  women  do  not  menstruate  till  they  arrive 
at  maturer  age,  and  then  in  small  quantities,  at  long 
intervals,  and  sometimes  only  in  the  summer.  But,  if 
they  do  not  menstruate  according  to  the  genius  of  the 
country,  it  is  said  they  suffer  equal  inconveniences  aa 
in  warmer  climates,  where  the  quantity  discharged  is 
much  greater,  and  the  periods  shorter.  In  this  country  ( 
girls  begin  to  menstruate  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  year  of  their  ape,  and  sometimes  at  a  later 
period,  without  any  signs  of  disease;  but  if  they  aie 
luxuriously  educated,  sleeping  upon  down  beds,  and 
sitting  in  hot  rooms,  menstruation  usually  commences 
at  a  more  early  period. 

Many  changes  in  the  constitution  and  appearance  of 
women  are  produced  at  the  time  of  their  first  beginnine 
to  menstruate.  Their  complexion  is  improved  their 
countenance  is  more  expressive  and  animated'  their 
attitudes  graceful,  and  their  conversation  more'intel 
ligent  and  agreeable;  the  tone  of  their  voice  becomes 
more  harmonious,  their  whole  frame,  but  particularly 
.their  breasts,  are  expanded  and  enlarged,  and  their 
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minds  are  no  longer  engaged  In  childish  pursuits  and 
amusements. 

Some  girls  begin  to  menstruate  without  any  pre- 
ceding indisposition  ;  but  there  are  generally  appear- 
ances or  symptoms'  which  indicate  the  change  which  is 
about  to  take  place.  These  are  usually  more  severe 
at  the  first  than  in  the  succeeding  periods ;  and  they 
arc  similar  to  those  produced  by  uterine  irritation  from 
other  causes,  as  pains  in  the  back  and  inferior  extremi- 
ties, complaints  of  the  viscera,  with  various  hysteric 
and  nervous  affections.  These  commence  with  the 
first  disposition  to  menstruate,  and  continue  till  the  dis- 
charge comes  on,  when  they  abate,  or  disappear,  re- 
turning however  with  considerable  violence  in  some 
women,  at  every  period  during  life.  The  quantity  of 
fluid  discharged  at  each  evacuation,  depends  upon  the 
climate,  constitution,  and  manner  of  living  ;  but  it 
varies  in  different  women  in  the  same  climate,  or  in 
the  same  woman  at  different  periods;  in  this  country 
it  amounts  to  about  five  or  six  ounces. 

There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the  time  required 
for  the  completion  of  each  period  of  menstruation.  In 
some  women  the  discharge  returns  precisely  to  a  day, 
or  an  hour,  and  in  others  there  is  avariation  of  several 
days  without  inconvenience.  In  some  it  is  finished  in 
a  few  hours,  and  in  others  it  continues  from  one  to  ten 
days  ;  but  the  intermediate  time,  from  three  to  six  days, 
is  most  usual. 

There  has  been  an  opinion,  probably  derived  from 
the  Jewish  legislature,  afterward  adopted  by  the  Ara- 
bian physicians,  and  credited  in  other  countries,  that 
the  menstruous  blood  possessed  some  peculiar  malig- 
nant properties.  The  severe  regulations  which  have 
been  made  in  some  countries  for  the  conduct  of  women 
at  the  time  of  menstruation;  the  expression  used, Isaiah, 
chap.  xxx.  and  in  Ezekiel :  the  disposal  of  the  blood 
discharged)  or  of  anything  contaminated  with  it; — 
the  complaints  of  women  attributed  to  its  retention  : — 
and  the  effects  enumerated  by  grave  writers,  indicate 
the  most  dreadful  apprehensions  of  its  baneful  influ- 
ence. Under  peculiar  circumstances  of  health,  or 
states  of  the  uterus,  or  in  hot  climates,  if  the  evacuation 
be  slowly  made,  the  menstruous  blood  may  become 
more  acrimonious  or  offensive  than  the  common  mass, 
or  any  other  secretion  from  it ;  but  in  this  country  ami 
age  no  malignity  is  suspected,  the  menstruous  woman 
mixes  in  society  as  at  alt  other  times,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  thinking  otherwise  than  that  this  discharge 
is  of  the  most  inoffensive  nature. 

At  the  approach  of  old  age,  women  cease  to  men- 
struate; but  the  time  of  cessation  is  commonly  regu- 
lated by  the  original  early  or  late  appearance  of  the 
menses.  With  those  who  began  to  menstruate  at  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age,  the  discharge  will  often  cease 
before  they  arrive  at  forty ;  but  if  the  first  appearance 
was  protracted  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age, 
independently  of  disease,  such  women  may  continue 
to  menstruate  till  they  have  passed  the  fiftieth,  or  even 
approach  the  sixtieth  year  of  their  age.  But  tin;  most 
frequent  time  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses  in  this 
country,  is  between  the  forty-fourth  and  forty-eighth 
year  ;  "after  which  women  never  hear  children.  By 
this  constitutional  regulation  of  the  menses,  the  propa- 
gation of  the  species  is  in  every  country  confined  to 
the  most  vigorous  part  of  life;  and  had  it  been  other- 
wise, children  might  have  become  parents,  and  old 
women  might  have  had  children  when  they  were  unable 
to  supply  them  with  proper  or  sufficient  nourishment. 
See  Catamenia. 

MF.'NSTRUUM.  Solvent.  All  liquors  are  so  called 
which  are  used  as  dissolvents,  or  to  extract  the  virtues 
of  ingredients  by  infusion,  decoction,  &c.  The  princi- 
pal menstrua  made  use  of  in  Pharmacy,  are  water,  vi- 
nous spirits,  oils,  acid,  and  alkaline  liquors.  Water  Is 
the  menstruum,  of  all  salts,  of  vegetable  gums,  and  of 
animal  jellies.  Of  the  first  it  dissolves  only  a  deter- 
minate quantity,  though  of  one  kind  of  salt  more  than 
of  another;  and  being  thus  saturated,  leaves  any  addi- 
tional quantity  of  the  same  salt  untouched.  It  is  ne- 
ver saturated  with  the  two  latter,  but  unites  readily 
with  any  proportion  of  them,  forming,  with  diffeient 
quantities,  liquors  of  different  consistencies.  It  takes 
up  likewise',  when  assisted  by  trituration,  the  vegeta- 
ble gummy  resins,  as  ammoniacum  and  myrrh  ;  the  so- 
lutions of  which,  though  imperfect,  that  is,  not  trans- 
parent, but  turbid  and  of  a  milky  hue,  are  nevertheless 
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spirit  of  wine  is  the  menstruum  of  the  essential  oils  and 
resins  of  vegetables;  of  the  pure  distilled  oils  of  ani 
iiials,  and  of  soaps,  though  it  does  not  act  upon  the  ex- 
pressed oil,  and  fixed  alkaline  salt,  of  which  soap  is 
composed.     Hence,  if  soap  contains  any  superfluous 
quantity  of  either  the  oil  or  salt,  it  may,  by  means  of 
this  vunstruum,  be  excellently  purified  therefrom.    It 
dissolves,  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  volatile  alkaline 
sails,,  and   more  readily  the  neutral  ones,  composed 
either  of  fixed  alkali  and  the  acetic  acid,  as  the  sal  diu- 
reticus,  or  of  volatile  alkali  and  the  nitric  acid.     Oils 
dissolve  vegetable  resins  and  balsams,  wax,   animal 
fats,  mineral  bitumens,  sulphur,  and  certain  metallic 
substances,  particularly  lead.    The  expressed  oils  Bis, 
for  most  of  these  bodies,  more  powerful  menstrua  than 
those  obtained  by  distillation  ;  as  the  former  are  more 
capable  of  sustaining,  without  injury,  a  strong  heat, 
which  is,  in  most  cases,  necessary  to  cnalile  them  to 
act.     All  acids  dissolve  alkaline  salts,  alkaline  earths, 
and  metallic  substances.     The  difierent  acids  differ 
greatly  in  their  action  upon  these  last:  one  dissolving 
some  particular  metals,  and  another  others.    The  ve- 
getable acids  dissolve  a  considerable  quantity  of  zinc, 
iron,  copper,  and  tin  ;  and  extract  so  much  from  the  me- 
tallic part  of  antimony  as  to  become  powerfully  emetic ; 
they  likewise  dissolve  lead,  if  previously  calcined  by 
lire;   but  more  copiously  if  corroded  by  their  steam. 
The  muriatic  acid  dissolves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper  ;  and 
though  it  scarcely  acts  on  any  oilier  metallic  substance 
in  the  common  way  of  making  solutions,  it  may  never- 
theless be  artfully  combined  with  them  all.    The  cor- 
rosive  sublimate  and  antiinonial  caustic  of  tne  shops, 
are  combinations  of  it  with  the  oxides  of  mercury  and 
antimony,  effected  by  applying  the  acid  in  t lie  form  of 
fume,  to  the  suhjecls  at  the  same  time  strongly  heated. 
The  nitric  acid  is  the  common  menstruum  of  all  metal- 
lic, substances,  except  gold  and  antimony,  which  areso- 
luble  only  in  a  mixture  of  the  nitric  and  muriatic.    The 
sulphuric  acid  easily  dissolves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper; 
and  may  be  made  to  corrode  or  imperfectly  dissolve 
most  of  the  other  metals.      Alkaline   lixivia  dissolve 
oils,  resinous  sulisianc.es,  and  sulphur.     Their  power  is 
greatly  promoted   by  the  addition  of  quicklime,   in- 
stances of  which  occur  in  the  preparation  of  soap  and 
in  the  common  caustic.    Thus  assisted,  they  reduce  the 
flesh,  bones,   and   other  solid  parts  of   animals,  into 
a  gelatinous  matter.     Solutions  made  in  water  and 
spirit  of  wine,  possess  the  virtue  of  the  body  dissolved; 
while  oils  generally  sheathe  its  activity,  and  acids  and 
alkalies  vary  its  quality.    Hence  watery  and  spirituous 
liquors  are  the  proper  menstrua  of  the  native  virtues 
of  vegetable  and  animal  matters.     Most  of  the  forego- 
ing solutions  are  easily  c Heeled,  by  pouring  the  men- 
struum on  the  body  to  be  dissolved,  and  suffering  them 
to  stand  together  for  some  lime,  exposed  lo  a  suitable 
warmth.    A  strong  heat  is  generally  requisite  to  enable? 
oils  and  alkaline  liquors  to  perforin  their  office;  nor 
will  acids  act  on  some  metallic  bodies  without  its  as- 
sistance.    The  action  of  watery  and  spirituous  men- 
strua is  likewise  expedited  by  a  moderate  heat,  though 
the  quantity  which  they  afterward  keep  dissolved,  is 
not,   as  some  suppose,  by  this  means  increased.     All 
that  heat  occasions  these  to  take  up,  more  than  they 
would  do  in  a  longer  time  in  the  cold,  will,  when  the 
heat  ceases,  subside  again.     The  action  of  acids  on 
the  bodies  which  they  dissolve,  is  generally  accompa- 
nied with  heat,  effervescence,  and  a  copious  discharge 
of  fumes.    The  fumes  which  arise  during  the  dissolu- 
tion of  some  metals,  in  the  sulphuric  acid,  prove  in- 
flammable; hence,  in  the  preparation  of  the  artificial 
vitriols  of  iron  and  zinc,  the  operator  ought  to  be  care- 
ful, especially  where  the  solution  is  made  in  a  narrow- 
mouthed  vessel,  lest,  by  the  imprudent  approach  of  a 
candle,  the  exhaling  vapour  be  set  on  fire.     There  is 
another  species  of  solution  in  which  the  moisture  ot  air 
is  the  menstruum.     Fixed  alkaline  salts,  and  those  oi 
the  neutral  kind,  composed  of  alkaline  salts  and  cer- 
tain vegetable  acids,  or  of  alkaline  earths,  and  any  acid 
except  the  sulphuric,  and  some  metallic  salts,  on  being 
exposed  for  some  time  to  a  moist  air,  gradually  attract 
it's  humidity,  and  at  length  become  liquid.     Some  sub- 
stances not  dissoluble  in  water  in  its  grosser  torm,  as 
the  butter  of  antimony,  are  easily  liquefied  by  this  slow 
action  of  the  atrial  moisture.    This  process  is  termed 
Deliouation.    The  cause  of  solution  assigned  by  some 
naturalists,  namely,  the  admission  of  the  fine  particles 
I  of  one  body  into  the  pores  of  another,  whose  figure  fia. 
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them  for  their  reception,  is  not  just,  or  adequate,  but 
hypothetical  and  ill-presumed  ;  since  it  is  found  that 
gome  bodies  will  dissolve  llieir  own  quantity  oT  others, 
as  water  does  of  Epsom  salt,  alkohol  of  essential  oils, 
mercury  of  metals,  one  metal  of  another,  fcc.  \\  bereas 
the  sum  of  the  pores  or  vacuities  of  every  bod]  must 
be  necessarily  less  titan  the  body  itself,  and  conse- 
quently those  pores  cannot  receive  a  quantity  of  matter 
equal  to  the  body  wherein  (hey  reside. 

How  a  menstruum  ran  suspend  bodies  much  heavier 
than  itself,  Which  very  often  happens,  may  be  con- 
ceived by  considering,  that  the  parts  of  no  Quids  can  be 
so  easily  separated,  but  they  will  a  little  resist  or  retard 
the  descent  of  any  heavy  bodies  through  them;  and 
that  this  resistance  is, eateria  pariftu*,stUI  proportional 
to  the  surface  of  the  descending  bodies.  Hut  the  sur- 
faces  of  bodies  do  by  no  means  increase  or  de 
in  the  same  proportion  as  their  solidities  do:  for  the  so- 
lidity increases  as  the  cube,  but  the  surface  only  as  the 
square  of  the  diameter;  wherefore  it  is  plain,  very 
small  bodies  will  have  much  larger  surfaces,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  solid  contents,  than  larger  bodies  will,  and 
consequently,  when  grown  exceeding  small,  may  easily 
be  buoyed  up  in  the  liquor. 

MKXTA  GRA.  (From  mention,  the  chin,  and  ayoa, 
a  prey.)  An  eruption  about  the  chin,  forming  a  tena- 
cious crust,  like  that  on  scald  heads. 

ME'NTHA.  (From  Minthe,  the  harlot  who  was 
changed  into  this  herb.)  J/iilyosmus  of  the  Greeks. 
TJir  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linneean  system. 
Class,  Didynamia;  Order,  Oymnospermia.    Mint. 

Mentha    aquatica.     Menthaatrum ;    Sisymbrium 
menthrastrum  ;  Mentha  rotimdifolia  palustris.    Wa- 
termint.      This  plant   is  frequent  in   most  meadows, 
marshes,  and  on  the  hanks  of  rivers.     It  is  less 
able  than  the  spearmint,  ami  in  taste  bitterer  and  more 
pungent    It  may  be  used  with  the  same  intentions  as 
the  spearmint,  to  which,  however,  it  is  much  inferior. 
Mentha  cataria.    .See  Nepeta  cataria. 
Mentha   cervina      The   systematic   name   of   the 
hart's   pennyroyal.     Pulegium  cervinum.     This  plant 
possesses  the  virtues  of  pennyroyal  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree; but  is  remarkably  unpleasant.     It  is  seldom  em- 
ployed but  by  the  country  people,  who  substitute  it  tor 
pennyroyal. 

Mentha  crista.  Colymbif era  minor ;  Achillea  age- 
ratum.  This  species  of  menlha  has  a  Btrong  and  fla- 
grant smell,  ils  tasie  is  warm,  aromatic,  and  slightly 
bitter.  In  flatulence  of  the  prims  via?,  hypochondri- 
acal and  hysterical  affections,  it  is  given  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Mentha  piperita.  The  systematic  and  pharmacc- 
pceial  name  of  peppermint.  Mentha  pipcritis ;  Men- 
tha—fioribus  capitatis,  fuliis  ovatis  petwlatis,  stami- 
nibus  corolla  brevioribus,  of  Liunams.  The  sponta- 
neous growth  of  tiiis  plant  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
Britain?  It  has  a  more  penetrating  smell  than  any  of 
the  other  mints;  a  strong  pungent  taste,  glowing  like 
pepper,  sinking,  as  it  were,  into  the  tongue,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  sense  of  coolness.  The  stomachic,  anti- 
spasmodic, and  carminative  properties  of  peppermint, 
render  it  useful  in  flatulent  colics,  hysterical  affections, 
retchings,  and  other  dyspeptic  symptoms,  acting  as  a 
cordial,  and  often  producing  an  immediate  relief.  Its 
officinal  preparations  are  an  essential  oil,  a  simple  wa- 
ter, and  a  spirit. 

Mentha  piperitis.    See  Mentha  piperita. 
Mentha  pulegium.    The  systematic  name  of  the 
pennyroyal.     Pulegium;  Pulegium  regale ;  Pul 
latifolium  glechon.     Pudding-grass.     Mentha— fioribus 
verticillatis,  foliis  ovatis  oblusis  subcrcnul is,  cuubbus 
subteretibus  repentibus,   of  Linna:us.      This   plant  is 
considered  as  a  carminative,  stomachic,  and  emme- 
nagogue-  and  is  in  very  common  use  in  hysterical  dis- 
orders;   '  The  officinal  preparations  of  pennyroyal  are, 
a  simple  water,  a  spirit,  and  an  essential  oil. 
Mentha  saRACENICA.     See  Tanacelum  bulsamita. 
Mentha  sativa.     See  Mentha  cindis. 
Mentha  spicata.     See  Mentha  viridis. 
Mentha  viridis.     Spearmint.    Called  also  Mentha 
vulgaris;   Mentha  spicata;  Mentha— spicis  obi 
folli*  lancadatisnudis  serratis  scssilibus,  staininibus 
corolla  longioribus,  of  Linna>us.      Tins  plant  grows 
wild  in  many  pans  of  England.    It  is  not  so  warm  to 
the  taste  as  peppermint,  but  has  a  more  agreeable  fla- 
vour, and  is  therefore  preferred  for  culinary  pu 
Its  medicinal  qualities  are  similar  to  those  ol  pepper- 
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mint'  but  the  different  preparations  of  the  forme», 
th0U|ln   more  pleasant,   are,    perhaps,   less    elliraooiis. 

The  officinal  preparations  ol   spearmint  are  an  e 
Lial  oil,  a  conserve,  a  simple  water,  and  a  spirit. 

Mentha'bTRTJM.  (.Diminutive  ol  ittnitha.)  See 
Mi  nlha  aquatica.  .,..,.. 

Mr   mi  in  vi'OR.     See  Levator  liibit  inferwris. 

ME'NTULA.      (From  matuh,  a  stall;  Ileb.)     The 

MenTULA'sRA.  (From  mentula,  the  penis,  and 
ayoa   a  prey.)     A  disorder  of  the  penis,  induced  by  a 

contraction  oi  the  erectores  musculi,  and  causing  im- 
potence. „  ,   ,     . 

MENYA'NTHES.  The  name  ot  a  sen  us  of  plants 
in  the  Linneean  system.  Class,  Pentandria;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

I  antiies  trifoi.iata.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  buck-bean.  Trifolium  pahtdosum  :  Trifolium 
turn;  Trifolium fibrinum;  Menyantkss.  Wa- 
ter trefoil,  01  buck-bean.  Menyanthss-— foliis  ternatts, 
ofLinnajus.  The  whole  plant  is  so  citrem»ly  bitter, 
that  in  some  countries  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 

hops,  in  the  preparation  of  malt  liquor.  It  is  some- 
times employed  in  country  places  as  an  active  eccopro- 
tic  bitter  in  hydropic  and  rheumatic  affections.    Cases 

are  related  oi  ils  good  effects  in  some  cutaneous  dis- 
eases  of  the  herpetic  and  seemingly  cancerous  kind. 

MEPHITIC.  Having  a  disagreeable  noxious  smell 
or  vapour. 

.1/  jili Hit  acid.    The  carbonic  acid. 

Mephitic  air.    Sec  Nitrogen. 

MEPHITIS.  (From  miphuhtth,  a  blast,  Syr.)  A 
poisonous  exhalation. 

MJERCURIALI,  Girolamo,  was  born  at  Tnrli,  in 
Romagna,  In  1530.  After  taking  the  requisite  degrees, 
he  settled  as  a  physician  in  his  native  town;  and  was 
delegated,  at  the  age  of  H'2,  on  gome  public  business  to 
Pope  Pius  IV.  al  Rome.  He  evinced  so  much  talent 
on  this  occasion,  that  lie  was  particularly  invited  to 
remain  there;  which  he  accepted,  chiefly  as  il  enabled 
him  to  pursue  his  favourite  similes  to  more  advantage. 
lie  produced,  in  1569,  a  learned  and  elegant  work, 
"De  Arte  Gymnastica,"  which  was  many  times  re- 
printed; and  ii.c  reputation,  of  this  procured  him  the 
appointment  to  the  lirst  medical  chair  at  Padua.  In 
1573,  he  was  called  to  Vienna  to  attend  the  emperor 
Maximilian  11..  and  was  so  successful,  that  he  returned 
loaded  with  valuable  presents,  and  honoured  with  the 
dignities  of  a  knight  and  count  palatine.  In  1587,  he 
removed  to  Hologna,  which  is  ascribed  to  a  degree  of 
self-accusation,  in  consequence  of  an  error  of  judg- 
ment, into  which  he  had  been  led,  in  pronouncing  a 
disease,  about  which  lie  was  consulted  at  Venice,  not 
contagious,  whence  much  mischief  had  arisen.    His 

reputation,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  inateii- 
ally  suffered  from  this ;  and  lie  was  invited,  in  la'J'J,  by 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  to  1'isa;   but  shortly  after, 

re  calculous  affection  prevented  the  execution  of 
his  duties,  and  be  retired  to  his  native  place,  where  his 
death  happened  in  lOUii.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
and,  among  many  other  publications,  edited  aclassifn  d 
collection  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  with  a  learned 
commentary  ;  but  he  was  too  much  bigoted  to  ancient 
authority  and  hypothesis.  He  wrote  on  the  disea 
the  skin,  those  peculiar  to  women  and  children,  on 
poisons,  and  several  other  subjects. 

MER'CURIA'LIS.  (From  Mcrcurius,  its  disco- 
verer.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna:an 
system.     Class,  JJiwcia  ;  Order,  Knneandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  French  mercury. 
See  Mereurialis  annua. 

Mercurialis  annua.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
French  mercury.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  no 
remarkable  smell,  and  very  little  taste.  It  is  ranked 
among  the  emollient  oleraceous  herbs,  and  is  said  to 
he  gently  aperient  Its  principal  use  lias  been  in 
clysters.  '• 

Mercuriaxis  Montana.  Sre  Mereurialis  perennit 

Mercuriai.is  perennts.     The  systematic  name  of 

dog's   mercury.      Cynocrambe;    Mereurialis   mont.nna 

iris.    A  poisonous  plant,  very  common  in  our 

-      It  produces  vomiting  and  purging    and  the 

person  then   goes  to  sleep,  from  which  he 'does  nut 

often  awake.  ^ 

Mercuriams   svLVEaTRis.      See   Mereurialis   va- 

!  rennit.  * 
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MERCURIUS.  (So  called  from  some  supposed 
relation  it  bears  to  the  planet  of  that  name.)  Mercury. 
Bee  Mercury. 

Mercurius  acetatus.   See  Hydrarg yrus acctalus. 

Mercurius  ALKALIZatus.  See  Hydrargyrum  cum 
creta. 

Mercurius  calcinatus.  See  Hydrargyri  ozydum 
r  iih  ram. 

Mercurius  chemicorum.     Quicksilver. 

Mercurius  cinnabarinus.  See  Sulphuretum.  hy- 
drargyri rubrum. 

Mkrjburius  corrosivus.  See  Hydrargyri  oxy- 
murias. 

Mercurius  corrosivus  ruber.  See  Hydrargyri 
nitrico-oxydum. 

Mercurius  corrosivus  subumatus.  See  Hy- 
drargyri oxymurias. 

Mercurius  dulcis  subumatus.   See  Hyrdargyri 

submurias. 

Mercurius  emeticus  flavus.  See  Hydrar gyrus 
vitriolatus. 

Mercurius  mortis.    See  Mercurius  vita. 

Mercurius  i'r.h  u-itatus  albus.  See  Hydrargy- 
rum prweipitatum  album. 

Mercurius  pr^kcipitatus  dulcis.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri submurias, 

Mercurius  pr#:cipitatus  ruber.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri nitrico  oxydum. 

MERCURY.  Hydrargyrum  ;  Hydrargyrus  ;  Mer- 
curius. A  metal  round  in  five  different  states  in  na- 
ture. 1.  Native,  (native  mercury,)  adhering  in  small 
globules  to  the  surface  of  cinnabar  ores,  or  scattered 
through  the  crevices,  or  over  the  surfaces  of  different 
kinds  of  stones.  2.  It  is  found  united  to  silver,  in  the 
ore  called  amalgam  of  silver,  or  native  amalgam  uf 
silrcr.  This  ore  exhibits  thin  places,  or  grains;  it 
sometimes  crystallizes  in  cubes,  parallelopipeda,  or 
pyramids.  lis  colour  is  of  a  silver  white,  or  gray  ;  its 
lustre  is  considerably  metallic.  3.  Combined  with  sul- 
phur, it  constitutes  native  cinnabar,  or  sulphuret  of 
mercury.  This  ore  is  the  most  common.  It  is  fre- 
quently found  in  veins,  and  sometimes  crystallized  in 
tetrahedra,  or  three-sided  pyramids.  Its  colour  is  red. 
Its  streak  metallic.  4.  Mercury  oxidized,  and  united 
either  to  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  forms  the  ore 
called  hum  quicksilver,  or  corneous  mercury.  These 
ores  are,  in  general,  semi-transparent,  of  a  gray  or 
white  colour,  sometimes  crystallized,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  grains.  5.  United  to  oxygen,  it  constitutes 
the  ore  called  native  oxide  of  mercury.  Mercurial  ores 
particularly  abound  in  Spain,  Hungary,  China,  and 
South  America. 

Properties. — Mercury,  or  quicksilver,  is  the  only  one 
of  the  metals  that  remains  fluid  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  but  when  its  temperature 
is  reduced  to — 40  degrees  below  0  on  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer; it  assumes  a  solid  form.    This  is  a  degree 

of  cold,  however,  that  only  occurs  in  higl them 

latitudes,  and,  in  our  climate,  mercury  cannot  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  solid  state,  but  by  means  of  artificial  cold. 
When  rendered  solid,  it  possesses  both  ductility  and 
malleability.  It  crystallizes  in  octahedra,  and  con- 
tracts strongly  during  congelation.  It  is  divisible  into 
very  small  globules.  It  presents  a  convex  appearance 
in  vessels  to  which  it  has  little  attraction,  but  is  con- 
cave in  those  to  which  it  more  strongly  adheres.  It 
becomes  electric  and  phosphorescent  by  rubbing  upon 
glass,  and  by  agitation  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  a  very  good 
conductor  of  caloric,  of  electricity,  and  of  galvanism. 
The  specific  gravity  of  mercury  is  13.563.  Although 
fluid,  its  opacity  is  equal  to  thatof  any  other  metal, 
and  its  surface,  when  clean,  has  considerable  lustre. 
lis  colour  is  while,  similar  to  silver.  Exposed  to  the 
temperature  of  somewhat  above  600°  Fah.  it  is  vola- 
tilized. When  agitated  in  the  air,  especially  in  contact 
with  viscous  fluids,  it  becomes  converted  into  a  black 
oxide.  At  a  temperature  nearly  the  same  as  that  at 
which  it  boils,  it  absorbs  about  14  or  15  per  cent,  of 
oxygen,  and  then  becomes  changed  into  a  red  crystal- 
lizable  oxide,  which  is  spontaneously  reducible  by  light 
and  caloric  at  a  higher  temperature.  The  greater 
number  of  the  acids  act  upon  mercury,  or  are  at  least 
capable  of  combining  with  its  oxides.  It  combines 
with  sulphur  by  trituration,  but  more  intimately  by 
heat.  It  is  acted  on  by  the  alkaline  sulphureta.  li 
combines  with  many  of  the  metals;  these  compounds 
are  brittle,  or  soft,  when  the  meicury  is  in  larue  pro- 
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portion.  There  is  a  slight  union  between  mercury 
and  phosphorus.  It  does  not  unite  with  carbon,  or  the 
earths. 

Method  of  obtaining  Mercury. — Mercury  may  be  ob- 
tained pure  by  decomposing  cinnabar,  by  means  of 
iron  filings.  For  that  purpose,  take  two  parts  of  red 
sulphuret  of  mercury  (cinnabar),  reduce  it  to  powder, 
and  mix  it  with  one  of  iron  tilings,  put  the  mixture 
into  a  stone  retort,  direct  the  neck  of  it  into  a  bottle, 
or  receiver,  filled  with  water,  and  apply  heat.  The 
mercury  will  then  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

In  this  process,  the  sulphuret  of  mercury,  which 
consists  of  sulphur  and  mercury,  is  heated  in  contact 
with  iron,  the  sulphur  quits  the  mercury  and  unites 
to  the  iron,  and  the  mercury  becomes  disencaged  ;  the 
residue  in  the  retort  is  a  sulphuret  of  iron. 

Mercury  is  a  very  useful  article  both  in  the  cure  of 
diseases  and  the  arts.  There  is  scarcely  a  disease 
against  whlcw  some  of  its  preparations  are  not  exhi- 
bited:  and  over  the  venereal  disease  it  possesses  a 
specific  power.  It  is  considered  to  have  first  gained 
repute  in  curing  this  disease,  from  the  good  effects  it 
produced  in  eruptive  diseases.  In  the  times  immedi- 
ately following  the  venereal  disease,  practitioners  only 
attempted  to  employ  this  remedy  with  timorous  cau- 
tion, so  that,  of  several  of  their  formula;,  mercury 
scarcely  composed  a  fourth  part,  and  few  cures  were 
effected.  On  the  other  hand,  empirics  who  noticed 
the  little  efficacy  of  these  small  doses,  ran  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  exhibited  mercury  in  such  large 
quantities,  and  with  such  little  care,  that  most  of  their 
patients  became  suddenly  attacked  with  the  most  vio- 
lent salivations,  attended  wilh  dangerous  consequences. 
From  these  two  very  opposite  modes  of  practice,  there 
originated  such  uncertainty  respecting  what  could  be 
expected  from  mercury,  and  such  fears  oi  the  conse- 
quences which  might  result  from  its  employment,  that 
every  plan  was  eagerly  adopted  which  offered  the  least 
chance  of  cure  without  having  recourse  to  this  mi- 
neral. A  medicine,  however,  so  powerful,  and  whose 
salutary  effects  were  seen  by  attentive  practitioners, 
amid  all  its  inconveniences,  could  not  sink  into 
oblivion.  After  efforts  had  been  made  to  discover  a 
substitute  for  it,  and  it  was  seen  how  little  confidence 
those  meaii3  deserved  on  which  the  highest  praises 
had  been  lavished,  the  attempts  to  discover  its  utility 
were  renewed.  A  medium  was  pursued,  between  the 
too  timid  methods  of  those  physicians  who  had  first 
administered  it,  and  the  inconsiderate  boldness  of  the 
empirics.  Thus  the  causes  from  which  both  parties 
tailed  were  avoided;  the  character  of  the  medicine 
was  revived  in  a  more  durable  way,  and  from  this 
period  its  reputation  has  always  been  maintained 

It  was  about  thlsepach  that  mercury  began  to  be  in- 
ternally given  :  hitherto  it  had  only  "been  externally 
employed,  which  was  done  in  three  manners.  The 
first,  was  in  the  form  of  liniment,  or  ointment;  the 
second,  as  a  plaster;  and  the  third,  as  a  fumigation. 
Of  the  three  methods  just  described,  only  the  fiist  i>  at 
present  much  in  use,  and  even  this  is  very  much  alter- 
ed. Mercurial  plasters  are  now  only  used  as  topical 
discutient  applications  to  tumours  and  indurations. 
Fumigations,  as  anciently  managed,  were  liable  to 
many  objections,  particularly  from  its  not  being  possi- 
ble to  regulate  the  quantity  of  mercury  to  be  used,  and 
from  the  effect  of  the  vapour  on  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion frequently  occasioning  trembling,  palsies,  &c. 
Frictions  with  ointment  have  always  been  regaided 
as  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  administering  mercury. 

Mercury  is  carried  into  the  constitution  in  the  same 
way  as  other  substances,  either  by  being  absorbed  from 
the  surface  of  the  body,  or  that  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  It  cannot,  however,  in  all  cases,  be  taken  into 
the  constitution  in  both  ways,  for  sometimes  the  ab- 
sorbents of  the  skin  will  not  readily  receive  it;  at 
least  no  effect  is  produced,  either  on  the  disease  or 
constitution,  from  this  mode  of  application.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  internal  absorbents  will,  sometimes, 
not  take  up  the  medicine,  or,  at  least,  no  effect  is  pro- 
duced either  on  the  disease  or  constitution.  In  many 
persons,  the  bowels  can  hardly  bear  mercury  at  all ; 
and  it  should  then  be  given  in  the  mildest  form  possi- 
ble conjoined  with  such  medicines  as  will  lessen  or 
correct  its  violent  effects,  although  not  its  specific  ones, 
on  the  constitution.  When  mercury  can  he  thrown 
into  the  constitution  with  propriety,  by  the  external 
method,  it  is  preferable  to  the  internal  plan  ;  because 
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the  skin  Is  not  nearly  so  essential  to  life  as  the  stomach, 
and  is  therefore  in  itself  capable  of  bearing  much  more 
than  the  stomach.  The  constitution  is  also  less  in- 
lured.  Many  courses  of  mercury  would  kill  the  patient 
it  the  medicine  were  only  given  internally,  because  n 
proves  hurtful  to  the  stomach  and  intestines,  when 
given  in  any  form,  or  joined  with  the  greatest  cor- 
rectors. B 

Mercury  has  two  effects :  one  as  a  stimulus  on  the 
constitution  and  particular  parts,  the  other  us  a  specific 
on  a  diseased  action  of  the  whole  body,  or  of  parts. 
The  latter  action  can  only  be  computed  by  the  disease 
disappeariiiK. 

In  giving  mercury  in  the  venereal  disease,  the  first 
attention  should  be  to  the  quantity,  and  its  visible  effects 
in  a  given  lime;  which,  when  brought  toaproper  pitch, 
are  only  to  be  kept  up,  and  the  decline  of  the  disease 
to  be  watched  ;  lor  by  this  we  judee  of  the  invisible 
or  specific  effects  of  the  medicine,  and  Show  u  hat  %  a- 
riation  in  tl.e  quantity  may  be  necessary.  The  \  isible 
effects  of  mercury  affect  either  the  Whole  constitution, 
or  some  parts  capable  of  secretion.  In  the  rust,  it  pro- 
duces universal  irritability,  making  it  more  susceptible 
of  all  impressions.  It  quickens  Uie  pulse,  increases  its 
hardness,  and  occasions  a  kind  ol  temporary  lever. 
In  some  constitutions  it  operates  like  a  poison.  In 
some  it  produces  a  hectic  lever  ;  but  such  effects  com- 
monly diminish  on  the  patient  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  medicine. 

Mercury  often  produces  pains  like  those  of  rheuma- 
tism, and  nodes  of  a  scrofulous  nature.  The  quantity 
of  mercury  to  be  thrown  in  for  the  cure  of  any  vene- 
real complaint,  must  be  proportioned  to  the  violence 
of  the  disease.  A  small  quantity  used  quickly,  will 
have  equal  effects  to  those  of  a  large  one  en 
slowly  ;  but  if  these  effects  are  merely  local,  that  is, 
uiKjn  the  glands  of  the  mouth,  the  constitution  at  large 
not  being  equally  stimulated,  the  effects  upon  the  dis- 
eased pails  must  be  less,  which  may  be  known  by  tin- 
local  disease  not  giving  way  in  proportion  to  the  effects 
of  mercury  on  some  particular  part,  it'  it  be  given  in 
Very  small  quantities,  and  increased  gradually,  so  as  lo 
steal  insensibly  on  the  constitution,  a  •vast  quantity  at 
a  time  may  at  length  be  thrown  in,  without  any  visible 
effects  at  all. 

The  constitution,  or  parts,  are  more  susceptible  of 
mercury  at  first  than  afterward. 

Mercury  occasionally  attacks  the  bowels,  and  causes 
violent  purging,  even  of  blood.  This  effect  is  remedied 
by  intermitting  the  use  Of  the  medicine,  and  exhibiting 
Opium.  At  other  times,  it  is  suddenly  determined  to 
the  mouth,  and  produces  inflammation,  ulceration,  and 
an  excessive  flow  of  saliva.  To  obtain  relief  in  this 
circumstance,  purgatives,  nitre,  sulphur,  gum-arabic, 
lime-water,  camphor,  hark,  sulphuret  of  potassa,  blis- 
ters, &c.  have  been  advised.  Pearson,  however,  does 
not  place  much  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  such 
means;  and,  the  mercury  being  discontinued  for  a 
time,  he  recommends  the  patient  to  be  freely  exposed 
to  cold  air,  with  the  occasional  use  of  cathartics, 
mineral  acids,  Peruvian  hark,  and  the  assiduous  appli- 
cation of  astringent  gargles.  The  most  material  ob- 
jection (says  Pearson)  which  I  foresee  against  the 
method  of  treatment  I  have  recommended,  is  the 
hazard  to  which  the  patient  will  be  exposed  of  having 
the  saliva  suddenly  checked,  and  of  suffering  some 
other  disease  in  consequence  of  it. 

The  hasty  suppression  of  a  ptyalism  may  he  followed 
by  serious  inconveniences,  as  violent  pains,  vomiting, 
and  general  com  ulsions. 

Cold  liquids  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  exposure  of 
the  body  to  the  cold  air,  must  be  guarded  against  during 
a  course  of  mercury.  Should  a  suppression  of  the 
ptyalism  take  place,  from  any  act  of  indiscretion,  a 
qiiick  introduction  of  mercury  should  be  had  recourse 
to,  with  the  occasional  use  of  the  warm  hath. 

Mercury,  when  it  falls  on  the  mouth,  sometimes 
produces  'inflammation,  which  now  and  then  termi- 
nates in  mortification.  The  ordinary  operation  of 
mercury  does  not  permanently  injure  the  constitution  ; 
but,  occasionally,  the  impairment  is  very  material ; 
mercury  may  even  produce  local  diseases,  and  retard 
the  cure  of  chancres,  buboes,  and  certain  effects  of  the 
lues  venerea,  after  the  poison  has  been  destroyed 
casionally  mercury  acts  on  the  system  as  a  i 
quite  unconnected  with  its  agency  as  a  remedy,  and 
neither  proportionate  to  the  inflammation  of  the  mouth 
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nor  actual  quantity  of  the  mineral  absorbed.  Pearson 
has  termed  this  morbid  state  of  the  system  eretMsinus  ; 
it  is  characterized  by  great  depression  of  strength,  a 
-..use  of  anxiety  about  the  precordia,  irregular  action 
ottheheait.  frequent  sighing,  trembling,  a  small,  quick, 
and  sometimes  intermitting  pulse,  occasional  vomit- 
ing a  pale  contracted  countenance,  a  sense  of  cold- 
ness ■  but  the  tongue  is  seldom  furred,  and  neither  the 
natural  norvilal  functions  are  much  distmbed.  When 
this  effect  of  mercury  takes  place,  the  use  ol  mercury 
should  be  discontinued,  whatever  may  be  the  stage, 
extent, or  violence  of  the  venereal  disease.  The  pa- 
rtem should  he  expost  il  to  B  dry  and  cold  air,  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  give  fatigue  ;  in  this  way,  the  patient  will 
often  recover  in  ten  or  fourteen  days.  In  the  early 
stage)  the  erethismus  may  often  be  averted  by  leaving 
oil  'the  mercurv,  and  giving  camphor  mixture  with  vola- 
tile alkali.  Occasionally,  the  use  of  mercury  brings 
on  a  peculiar  eruption,  which  has  received  the  names 
of  mercurial  rash,  eczema  niercuriale,  lepra  mcrcuri- 
alis,  mercurial  disease,  and  erythema  niercuriale. 

In  order  thai  mercurj  Should  ai  i  on  the  human  body, 
it  is  necessary  I  hat  it  should  be  oxidised,  or  Combined 
with  an  acid.'  The  mercury  contained  in  the  tnigiien 
turn  hydrargyri,  is  an  o\ide.  This,  however,  is  the 
most  simple  and  least  combined  form  of  all  its  prepara- 
tions, and  hence  (says  Mr.  S.Cooper),  it  not  only  ope- 
rates With  more  mildness  on  the  system,  hut  with  more 
specific  effect  on  the  disease.  Various  salts  of  mercury 
operate  mare  quickly  when  given  internally  than  mer- 
curial frictions;  but  few  practitioners  of  the  present 
day  confide  in  the  internal  use  of  mercury  alone; 
particularly  when  the  venereal  virus  has  produced 
effects  in  consequence  of  absorption.  Rubbing  in  mer- 
curial ointment  is  ihe  mode  of  affecting  the  system 
with  mercury  in  the  present  day  ;  and,  as  a  substitute 
for  this  mode  of  applying  mercury,  Mr.  Ahernelhy  re- 
commends the  mercurial  fumigation,  where  the  patient 
has  not  strength  10  rub  in  ointment,  and  whose  bowels 
w  ill  nol  hear  the  internal  exhibition  ol'  it. 

The  preparaiionsof  mercury  now  in  use  are, 

1.  Nitrico-oxydum  hydrargyri. 

2.  Oxydutn  hydrargyri  cinereum. 

3.  Oxydum  hydrargyri  rubrum. 

4.  Oxy-murias  hydrargj  ri. 

5.  Submurias  hydrargyri. 

(i.  Sulpburetum  hydrargyri  rubrum  et  nigrum. 

7.  Hydrargyrum  cum  creta. 

8.  Hydrargyrum  precipitatum  album. 
0.  Hydrargyrum  purilicatum. 
Mercury,  dog's.     See  Mcrcurialis. 

Mercury,  English.  See  Ckenopodium  bonus  henricus. 

Mercury,  French.     See  Mirruriulis. 

Meroba'lamm.  (From  uepoc,  a  part,  and  (JaXavaov, 
a  bath.)     A  partial  bath. 

MEROCE'LE.  (From  /xtpoc,  the  thigh,  and  kjjai?,  a 
tumour.)     A  femoral  hernia.     See  Hernia. 

Me'ron.     M^pof.     Thelhigh. 

MERRET,  Christopher,  was  bom  atWinchcombe 
in  1(114.  Alter  graduating  at  Oxford,  he  settled  in 
London,  became  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  one  of  the  original  members  ol'  the  Philosophical 
Society,  which,  alter  the  Restoration,  was  called  the 
Royal  Society,  lie  appears  lo  have  had  a  considerable 
practice,  and  reached  his  81st  year.  His  first  publica- 
tion was  a  Collection  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  &c.  in 
proof  of  the  exclusive  Rishts  of  the  College,  printed 
in  1860;  which  afforded  the  basis  of  Dr.  Goodall's 
history;  this  was  followed  nine  years  after  by  "A 
Short  View  of  the  Frauds  of  Apothecaries,"  which 
involved  him  in  much  controversy.  He  published  also 
a  Catalogue  of  the  Natural  Productions  of  this  Island 
of  which  the  botanical  partis  best  executed;  and  he' 
communicated  several  papers  to  the  Royal  Society 

ME'RUS.  Applied  to  several  things  in  the  same 
sense  as  genuine,  or  unadulterated  ;  as  merum  vinum 
neat  wine.  * 

MERY,  John,  was  born  at  Vatau,  in  France  in 
1645.  His  lather  being  a  surgeon,  he  determined  u'non 
the  same  pwfession,  and  went  accordingly  to  the  II  ot..i 
Dieu  at  Paris,  where  he  studied  with  extraordin Vv 
ardour,  even  passing  the  night  in  dissection  In  his  he,l 
room.  In  1681  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  nf 
queen  a  surgeon  ;  and  two  years  after,  surgeon-mi inr 
to  the  invalids.  Soon  after  this  he  was  rhos  nJ?„ 
attend  the  Utieen  of  Portugal,  who  d,ed.  ),nve,r 
before  his  arrival ;  and  he  refused  very  advan  ageous 
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offers  lo  detain  him  at  that,  as  well  as  the  Spanish 
court.  lie  was  now  received  into  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  shortly  altersent  on  a  secret  journey  to 
England ;  then  chosen  to'  attend  upon  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, wlio  was  a  child.  But  these  occupations  were 
irksome  to  him,  and  he  even  shunned  private  practice, 
and  general  society,  devoting  himself  to  the  duties  of 
the  hospital  of  Invalids,  and  to  the  dissecting-room. 
In  1700,  he  was  appointed  first  surgeon  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  which  gratified  his  utmost  ambition;  and  he 
declined  repeated  solicitations  to  give  lectures  thereon 
anatomy.  He  procured,  however,  the  erection  of  a 
tin  aire  for  the  students,  where  they  might  have  more 
regular  instruction.  It  was  a  great  part  of  the  labour 
of  his  life  to  form  an  anatomical  museum,  yet  he  did 
not  estimate  these  researches  too  highly,  and  was  very 
slow  in  framing,  or  in  receiving,  new  theories  concern- 
ing the  animal  economy.  About  the  age  of  75,  he  sud- 
denly lost  the  use  of  his  legs,  alter  which  his  health 
declined,  and  he  died  in  1722.  Besides  many  valuable 
communications  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  pub- 
lished a  description  of  the  ear ;  Observations  on  Frere 
Jacques's  Method  of  Cutting  for  the  Stone,  the  general 
principle  of  which  he  approved;  a  tract  on  the  Foetal 
Circulation,  controverting  the  received  opinion,  that 
part  of  the  blood  passes  from  the  rieht  to  the  left  ven- 
tricle, through  the  foramen  ovale,  and  even  assigning 
it  an  opposite  course;  and  physical  problems,  concern- 
ing the  connexion  of  the  foetus  with  the  mother,  and 
its  nutrition. 

Mksar.e'um.  (From  ucaos,  the  middle,  and  apaia, 
the  belly.)     The  mesentery. 

MESEMBRYA'NTHEMUM.  (So  called  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  flowers  expanding  at  midday 
The  name  of  a  vast  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Icusaw 
drin. ;  Order,  Pcntagynia. 

Mesembryantue.uum  crystallinum.  The  juice 
of  this  plant,  in  a  dose  of  four  spoonfuls  every  two 
hours,  it  is  asserted,  has  removed  an  obstinate  spas- 
modic affection  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which 
would  not  yield  to  other  remedies. 

MESENTERIC.  Mesentericus.  Belonging  to  the 
mesentery.     See  Mesentery. 

Mesenteric  artery.  Arteria  mesenterica.  Two 
branches  of  the  aorta  in  the  abdomen  are  so  called. 
The  superior  mesenteric  is  the  second  branch;  it  is 
distributed  upon  the  mesentery,  and  gives  off  the  supe- 
rior or  riaht  colic  artery.  The  inferior  mesenteric  is 
the  fifth  branch  of  the  aorta ;  it  sends  off"  the  internal 
haemorrhoidal. 

Mesenteric  glands.  OlanduliB  mesenterica:. 
These  arc  conglobate,  and  are  situated  here  and  there 
in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  mesentery.  The 
chyle  from  the  intestines  passes  througn  these  glands 
to  the  thoracic  duct. 

Mesenteric  nerves.  Nervorum  plexus  mescvle- 
rirus.  The  superior,  middle,  and  lower  mesenteric 
plexuses  of  nerves  are  formed  by  the  branches  of  the 
great  intercostal  nerves. 

Mesenteric  veins.  Vena  mesenterica:.  They  all 
run  into  one  trunk,  that  evacuates  its  blood  into  the 
vena  porta;.     See  Vena  porta. 

MESENTERI'TIS.  (From  ncaevltciov,  the  mesen- 
tery.) An  inflammation  of  the  mesentery.  See  Pert- 
tunil  is. 

ME'SENTERY.  (Mesentcrium ;  from  utaoc,  the 
middle,  and  evltpov,  an  intestine.)  A  membrane  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  attached  to  the  vertebra  of 
the  loins,  anil  to  which  the  intestines  adhere.  It  is 
formed  of  a  duplicative  of  the  peritonaeum,  and  con- 
tains within  it  adipose  membrane, lacteals,  lymphatics, 
lacteal  elands,  mesenteric  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves. 
Its  use  is  to  sustain  the  intestines  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  possess  both  mobility  and  firmness;  to  support 
and  conduct  with  safety  the  blood-vessels,  lacteals,  and 
nerves;  to  fix  the  glands,  and  give  an  external  coat  to 
the  Intestines. 

It  consists  of  three  parts:  one  uniting  the  small  in- 
testines, which  receives  the  proper  name  of  mesentery  ; 
another  connecting  the  colon,  termed  mesocolon;  and 
a  third  attached  to  the  rectum,  termed  mesorectum. 
MESERAIC.     The  same  as  mesenteric. 
Mese'rion.    See  Daphne mezereitm. 
Mesi're.      A  disorder  of  the  liver,  mentioned  by 
Avicenna,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  heavi 
tumour,  inflammation,  pungent  pain,  and  blackness  of 
the  tongue. 
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MESOCO'LON.  (From  pcoos,  the  middle,  and 
kwXov,  the  colon.)  The  portion  of  the  mesentery  to 
which  the  colon  is  attached.  The  mesentery  and  me- 
socolon are  the  most  important  of  all  the  productions 
of  the  peritonaeum.  In  the  pelvis,  the  peritonaeum 
spreads  itself  shortly  before  the  rectum.  But  where 
that  intestine  becomes  loose,  and  forms  the  semilunar 
curve,  the  peritonaeum  there  rises  considerably  from 
the  middle  iliac  vessels,  and  region  of  the  psoas  muscle, 
double,  and  with  a  figure  adapled  for  receiving  the  hol- 
low colon.  But  above,  on  the  left  side,  the  colpn  is 
connected  with  almost  no  intermediate  loose  produc- 
tion to  the  peritonaum,  spread  upon  the  psoas  muscle, 
as  high  as  the  spleen,  where  this  part  of  the  perito- 
naeum, which  gave  a  coat  to  the  colon,  being  extended 
miller  the  spleen,  receives  and  sustains  that  viscus  in 
a  hollow  superior  recess. 

Afterward  the  peritonaeum,  from  the  left  kidney, 
from  the  interval  between  the  kidneys,  from  the  laree 
teasels,  and  from  the  right  kidney,  emerges  forwards 
under  the  pancreas,  and  forms  a  broad  and  sufficiently 
long  continuous  production,  called  the  transverse  me- 
socolon, whicb,'like  a  partition,  divides  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen,  containing  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen, 
and  pancreas,  from  the  lower  part.  The  lower  plate 
of  this  transverse  production  is  continued  singly  from 
the  right  mesocolon  lo  the  left,  and  serves  as  an  exter- 
nal coat  to  a  pretty  large  portion  of  the  liver,  and  de- 
scending part  of  the  duodenum.  But  the  upper  plate, 
less  simple  in  the  course,  departs  from  the  lumbar  peri- 
torUBUni  at  the  kidney,  and  region  of  the  vena  cava, 
farther  to  the  right  than  the  duodenum,  to  which  it 
gives  an  external  membrane,  not  quite  to  the  valve  of 
the  pylorus ;  and  beyond  this  intestine,  and  beyond  the 
colon,  it  is  joined  with  the  lower  plate,  so  that  a  large 
part  of  the  duodenum  lies  within  the  cavity  of  the 
mesocolon.  Afterward,  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  the 
mesocolon  is  inflected,  and  descending  over  the  kidney 
of  the  same  side  much  shorter,  it  includes  the  right  of 
the  colon,  as  tar  as  the  iutestinum  caecum,  which  rests 
upon  the  iliac  muscle  and  the  appendix,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  peculiar  long  curved  mesentery.  There 
the  mesocolon  terminates,  almost  at  the  bifurcation  of 
the  aorta. 

The  whole  of  the  mesocolon  and  of  the  mesentery 
is  hollow,  so  that  the  air  may  be  forced  in  between  its 
two  laminae,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expand  them  into 
a  bag.  At  the  place  where  it  sustains  the  colon,  and 
also  from  part  of  the  intestinum  rectum,  the  mesoco- 
lon, continuous  with  the  outer  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tine, forms  itself  into  small  slender  bags,  resembling 
the  omentum,  for  the  most  part  in  pairs,  with  their 
loose  extremities  thicker  and  bifid,  and  capable  of 
admitting  air  blown  in  between  the  plates  of  the  meso- 
colon. 

MESOCRA'NTUM.  (From  utvos,  the  middle,and 
Kpavtov,  the  skull.)    The  crown  of  the  head,  or  vertex. 

MESOGA'STRIUM.  (From  ucaos,  tin;  middle,  and 
}  «<r>;p,  tin'  stomach.)  The  concave  part  of  the  stomach, 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  adjacent  parts. 

MESOGLO'SSUS.  (From  /jteaos,  the  middle,  and 
y\<j>o(sa,  the  tongue.)  A  muscle  inserted  in  the  middle 
of  the  tongue. 

MESOME'RA.  (From  neaos,  the  middle,  and  pnpos, 
the  thigh.)     The  parts  between  the  thighs. 

BIESOMPHALIUM.  (From  ueoos,  the  middle,and 
ou<pa\os,  the  navel.)    The  middle  of  the  navel. 

MESO'PHRYUM.  (From  ueoos,  the  middle,  and 
o<ppva,  the  eyebrows.)  The  part  between  the  eye- 
brows. 

MESOPLEU'RUM.  (From  ucaos,  the  middle,  and 
TzXevpov,  a  rib.)  The  space  or  muscles  between  the 
ribs. 

MESORE'CTUM.  (From  ucaos,  the  middle,  and 
rectum,  the  straight  gut.)  The  portion  of  peritonaeum 
which  connects  the  rectum  of  the  pelvis. 

*MESO'TUENAR.  (From  ucaos,  the  middle,  and 
Ocvaa,  the  palm  of  the  hand.)  The  muscle  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

MESOTICA.  (From  fteeos,  medius.)  The  name 
of  an  order  of  diseases  in  the  class  Eccritica,  in  Good's 
Nosology.  Diseases  affecting  the  parenchyma.  Its 
genera ^are  the  following:  Polysarcia;  Emphyma; 
Parostia;  Oartoeis;  Oathezia. 

MESOTSTE.    Prismatic  zeolite    A  species  of  the 

iilite. 
ME'SPILUSL     (On  w  rw  /«<ru>  mAoj,  because  it 
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has  a  cap  or  crown  in  thu  middle  of  it.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  111  I  lie  Linnaean  system.  Class 
Icosundria ;  Order,  Pcntagynia. 

2.  The  phaimacopceial  name  of  the  medlar.  Sec 
Mcspilus  germanii  a. 

Mbshilus  oermamca.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  medlar-tree.  This  fruit,  and  also  iis  seeds,  have 
been  used  medicinally.  The  immature  fruit  is  ser- 
viceable in  checking  diarrhoeas;  and  the  seeds  were 
formerly  esteemed  in  allaying  the  pain  attendant  on 
nephritic  diseases. 

MESUE,  one  of  the  early  physicians  among  the 
Arabians,  was  born  in  the  province  of  Khorasan,  and 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  His 
iather  was  an  apothecary  at  Nisaboar.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  profession  of  physic  by  Gabriel,  the  son 
of  George  Backtishua,  and  through  his  favour  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  hospital  of  his  native  city. 
Although  a  Christian,  he  was  in  great  favour  with 
several  successive  Caliphs,  being  reputed  the  ablest 
scholar  and  physician  of  his  age.  When  llarmin  al 
Easchid  appointed  his  son  viceroy  of  Khorasan,  Mesue 
was  nominated  his  body  physician,  and  was  placed 
by  him  at  the  head  of  a  college  of  learned  men,  which 
he  instituted  there.  When  Almammnn  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  813,  lie  brought  Mesue  to  Bagdad,  and 
made  him  a  professor  of  medicine  there,  as  well  as 
superintendent  of  the  great  hospital,  which  offices  lie 
filled  a  great  number  of  years.  He  was  also  employed 
in  transferring  the  science  of  the  Greeks  to  his  own 
country,  by  translating  their  works.  He  is  supposed 
by  Freind  to  have  written  in  the  Syviac  tongue.  He 
was  author  of  some  works,  which  are  cited  by  Rhazes, 
and  others,  but  appear  to  have  perished;  for  those  now 
extant  in  his  name  do  not  correspond  with  these  cita- 
tions, nor  with  the  character  given  of  them  by  Haly 
Abbas,  besides  that  Rhazes  is  quoted  in  them,  who 
lived  long  after  Mesue;  they  probably  belonged  to 
another  physician  ef  tin-  same  name,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Leo  Africanus,  and  died  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

META'BASIS.  (From  utraSaivu),  to  digress.)  Me- 
tabvle.  A  change  of  remedy,  of  practice,  or  disease ; 
or  any  change  from  one  thing  to  another,  either  in 
the  curative  indications,  or  the  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
temper. 

Mkta'bole.     See  Mclabasis. 

METACARFAL.    Belonging  to  the  metacarpus. 

Metacarpal  bones.  The  live  longitudinal  bones 
that  are  situated  between  the  wrist  and  the  fingers ; 
they  are  distinguished  into  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb,  forefinger,  &c. 

METACARPUS.  (From  utra,  after,  and  mzptroc, 
the  wrist.)  Mctacarpium.  That  part  of  the  hand 
which  is  between  the  wrist  and  the  fingers. 

Met  AC  A  RPEUS.  A  muscle  of  the  carpus.  See  Ad- 
ductor mctacarpi  minimi  digiti  inanas. 

Metackra'sma.  (From  jutra,  after,  and  Kcpavvv/jii, 
to  mix.)  Cerasma.  A  mixture  tempered  with  any 
additional  substance. 

METACHEIRl'XIS.  (From  /ura%£<pi?(d,  to  per- 
form by  the  hand.)    Surgery,  or  any  manual  operation. 

Metachore'sis.  (From  ptraxupeia,  to  digress.) 
The  translation  of  a  disease  from  one  part  to  another. 

Metacine'ma.  (From  ficra,  and  xtvcu,  to  remove.) 
A  distortion  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Metaco'ndyli:s.  (From  pcra,  after,  and  kovSv^os, 
a  knuckle.)  The  last  joint  of  a  finger,  which  contains 
the  nail. 

Meta'llage.  (From  /j£TaXXaT7u,  to  change.  A 
chance  in  the  state  or  treatment  of  a  disease. 

METALLU'RGIA.  (From  /irraXW,  a  metal,  and 
tpyov,  work,  labour.)  That  part  of  chemistry  which 
concerns  the  operations  of  metals. 

M  ETALS.     The  most  numerous  class  of  undecom 
pounded  chemical  bodies,  distinguished  by  the  follow- 
ing general  characters. — 
CO 
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I.  They  possess  a  peculiar  lustre,  which  continues 
in  the  streak,  and  in  their  smallest  fragment!. 

•J.  Thej  are  fusible  by  beat;  and  in  fusion  retain 
their  lustre  and  opacity. 

,ey  are  all,  except  selenium,  excellent  conduc- 
tors, both  of  electricity  and  caloric. 

4  Many  of  them  may  be  extended  under  the  ham- 
mer and  are  called  malleable;  or  under  the  rolling 
press  and  are  called  laminable;  or  drawn  Into  wire, 
TOd  are  called  ductile.  This  capability  of  extension 
depends,  in  some  measure,  on  a  tenacity  peculiar  to 
the  metals,  and  which  exists  in  the  different  species 
with  very  different  degrees  of  force. 

5,  When  their  saline  combinations  are  electrized, 
the  metals  separate  at  the  resino-electric  or  negative 
pole. 

(i.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  chlorine, 
or  iodine,  al  an  elevated  temperature",  they  generally 
take  fne;  and,  combining  with  one  or  other  of  these 
three  elementary  dissolvents  m  definite  proportions, 
are  convened  into  earthy  or  saline-looking  bodies, 
devoid  of  metallic  lustre  and  ductility,  called  oxides, 
chlorides  or  iodides. 

7.  They  are  capable  of  combining  in  their  melted 
state  with  each  other,  in  almost  every  proportion,  con- 
stituting the  important  order  of  metallic  alloys  ;  in 
which  tiie  characteristic  lustre  and  tenacity  are  pre- 
served. 

8.  From  this  brilliancy  and  opacity  conjointly,  they 
reflect  the  greater  part  of  the  light  which  falls  on  their 
surface,  and  hence  form  excellent  mirrors. 

9.  Most  of  them  combine  in  definite  proportions 
with  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  forming  bodies  frequent- 
ly of  a  semi-metallic  aspect:  and  others  unite  with 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  boron,  giving  rise  to  peculiar 
gaseous  or  solid  compounds. 

10.  Many  of  the  metals  are  capable  of  assuming,  by 
particular  management,  crystalline  forms;  which  are, 
for  the  most  part,  either  cubes  or  octohedrons. 

The  relations  of  the  metals  of  the  various  objects  of 
chemistry,  are  so  complex  and  diversified,  as  to  render 
their  claudication  a  tusk  of  peculiar  difficulty. 

The  first  12  are  malleable  ;  and  so  are  the  31st  and 
32d,  in  their  congealed  stale. 

The  first  10  yield  oxides,  which  are  neutral  salifi- 
able bases. 

The  metals  17,  18, 10,  20,  21,  22,  and  23,  arc  acidifi- 
able  by  combination  with  oxygen.  Of  the  oxides  of 
the  rest,  up  to  Uie  30ih,  little  is  known.  The  remain- 
ing metals  form,  with  oxygen,  the  alkaline  and  earthy 
bases. 

All  the  metals  are  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
though  sometimes  they  are  on  the  surface.  They  are 
met  with  in  different  combinations  with  other  matters, 
such  as  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  acids  ;  particularly  with 
the  carbonic,  muriatic,  sulphuric,  and  phosphoric  acids. 
They  are  also  found  combined  with  each  other,  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  a  pure  metallic  state,  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  naked  eye. 

In  their  different  stales  of  combination,  they  are  said 
to  be  mineralized,  and  are  called  ores.  The  ores  of 
metals  are,  for  the  most  part,  found  in  nature  in  moun- 
tainous districts;  and  always  in  such  as  form  a  con- 
tinued chain.  There  are  mountains  which  consist  en- 
tirely of  iron  ore,  but,  in  general,  the  metallic  part  of  a 
mountain  bears  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion  to  its 
bulk.  Ores  are  also  met  with  in  the  cavities  or  crevices 
of  rocks,  forming  what  are  termed  veins,  which  are 
more  easily  discovered  in  these  situations  than  when 
they  lie  level  in  plains. 

The  metallic  matter  of  ores  is  very  generally  in- 
crusted,  and  intermingled  with  some  earthy  substance 
different  from  the  rock  in  which  the  vein  is  situated  • 
which  is  termed  its  matrix.  This,  however,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  mineralizing  Substance  with 
which  the  metal  is  combined,  such  as  sulphur.  &c 
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General  Table  of  the  Metals. 


NAMES. 

Sp.  gr. 

Colour  of  Precipitates  by 

Prccipitants. 

Ferroprussiate  of 
potassa. 

Infusion  of  galls. 

Hydrosulphurets. 

Sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. 

1  1'i.uitinum 

2  Gold 

3  Silver 

4  Palladium 

5  M;rcury 

21.47 

19.30 

10.45 

118 

13.6 

Mur.  Ammon. 
J  SUlph.  iron 
(  Nitr.  nk-rcury 

0 

Yellowish-white 

0 
Green;  met 

Yellow 

Black  met.  powd. 
Yellow 

Common  salt 
Prus.  mercury 
Common  salt 

White 
Deep  orange 
White  passing  to 

Yellow-brown 

Black 
Blackish-brown 

Black 
Black -brown 

6  Copper 

8.9 

Heat 
Iron 

yellow 

Red  brown 

Orange-yellow 
Brown 

Brownish-Uack 
Black 

Black 
Do. 

7  Iron 

7.7 

Succin.  soda 

Blue,  or  white 

Protox.  0. 

with  perox. 

passing  to  blue 

Perox.  black 

Black 

0 

8  Tin 

7.29 

Cor.  sublim. 

White 

0 

Protox.  black 

Brown 

9  I.ead 
H)  Nickel 

11  (  iluiium 

11.35 
8.4 
8.6 

Sulph.  soda 

ifeusa? 
Zinc 

Alk.  carbonates 
Water 
(  Water 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
With  dilute  solu- 

White 
Gray-white 

Perox.  yellow 
Black 
Do. 

Black 

0 

12  Zinc 

13  Bismuth 

6.9 
9.88 

0 
0 

Orange-yellow 
White 

Orange-yellow 
Yellow  iih-white 

14  Antimony 

6.70 

Yellow 
White  from 

Black-brown 

Black-brown 

15  Manganese 

16  Cobalt 

8. 
8.6 

i  Zinc 
Tatr.  pot. 
Alk.  carbonates 

tions  white 
White 
Brown-yellow 

water 

0 
Yellow-white 

Orange 

White 
Black 

Orange 
Milkiness 
0 

17  Tellurium 

6.115 
5  8.36  ? 
<  6.76  ? 

5.90 

8.6 
17.4 

5.6? 

5  Water 
<  Antimony 

0 

Yellew 

Blackish 

18  Arsenic 

Nitr.  lead 

White 

Yellow 

Yellow 
Brown 

19  Chromium 

20  Molybdenum 

21  Tungsten 

22  Columbian 

Do. 

Do.? 
Mur.  lime? 
Zinc  or  inf.  galls 

Green 

Brown 
Dilute  acids 
Olive 

Brown 
Deep  brown 

Orange 

Green 

Chocolate 

23  Selenium 

4.3? 

S  Iron 

I  Sulphite  anirn. 

24  Osmium 

? 

Mercury 

Purple  passing  to 
deep  blue 

0 

Chocolate 

23  Rhodium 

26  Iridium 

27  Uranium 

28  Titanium 

29  Cerium 

10.6.5 
18.68 
9.0 

Zinc? 

Do.  ? 
Ferropr.  pot. 

0 

0 

Brown-red 

0 
Brown-yellow 

0 

? 

Inf.  galls. 
Oxal.  amm. 

firas-,-i;iecn 
Milk-white 

Red-brown 
0 

Grass-green 
White 

0 
0 

30  Potassium 

0.865 

J  Mur.  plat. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31  Sodium 

0.972 

1  Tart.  acid. 

32  Lithium 

33  Calcium 

34  Barium 

3i  Strontium 

36  Magnesium 

37  Yttrium 

38  Glucinum 

39  Aluminum 

40  Thorinum 

41  Zirconium 

42  Silicium 

METAMORPHO'PSIA.  (From  ueranopQtamc,  a 
change,  and  oJ/i?,  sight.)  Visits  defiguratus.  Dis- 
figured vision.  It  is  a  defect  in  vision,  by  which  per- 
sons perceive  objects  changed  in  their  figures.  The 
species  are, 

1.  Metamorpkopzia  acuta,  when  objects  appear 
much  larger  than  their  size. 

2.  Metamorpkepsia  diminuta,  when  objects  appear 
diminished  in  size,  arising  from  the  same  causes  as  the 
former. 

3.  Mctamorphopsia  mutans,  when  ohjects  seem  to 
be  in  motion  :  to  the  vertiginous  and  intoxicated  per- 
sons, every  thing  seems  to  stagger. 

•1.  .Mi  tamurphopsia  tortuosa  sou  flexuosa,  when  ob 
jects  appear  tortuous,  or  bending. 

5.  JMctamorphiipsia  inccrsa,  when  all  objects  appear 
inverted. 

6.  Metamorphopsiti  imaginaria,  is  the  vision  of  a 
tiling  not  present,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  delirious, 
and  in  manjacs. 

7.  MelaMurphiipsiu  from  a  remaining  impression  : 
it  happens  to  those  who  very  attentively  examine:  ob- 
jects, particularly  in  a  great  light,  for  some  time  alter 
to  perceive  the  impression. 

Mktapr'dium.  (From  ftera,  after,  and  xovs,  the 
foot.)    The  metatarsus. 

Mkta'phrkni'.m.  (From  /jura,  after,  and  (jipcvcs,  the 
diaphragm.)  That  part  of  the  back  which  is  behind 
the  diapnragm. 

Metaporopoie'sis.  (From  ficra,  7ropoc,  a  duct,  and 
iraicbt,  to  make.)     A  change  in  the  pores  of  the  body. 

Mbtapto'sis.  (From  utTa-ninno,  to  digress.)  A 
chango  from  one  disease  to  another. 

METASTASIS.  (From  /itOiornni,  to  change,  to  | 
translate.)  The  translation  of  a  disease  from  one  place  j 
to  another. 


METATARSAL.    Belonging  to  the  metatarsus. 

Metatarsal  bones.  The  five  longitudinal  hones 
between  ilie  tarsus  and  the  toes;  they  are  distinguished 
into  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great-toe,  fore-toe,  &c. 

METATA'RSUS.  (From  pcra,  after,  and  rapaae, 
the  tarsus.)  That  part  of  the  foot  between  the  tarsus 
and  toes. 

Metl-'lla  mux.     See  Strycknos  nuz  vomica. 

METEORISMU8.  (From  ptTtupoc,  a  vapour.)  1. 
A  dropsy  of  the  belly,  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
distention  from  wind  in  the  bowels. 

2.  A  tympanitic  slate  of  the  abdomen,  that  takes 
place  in  acute  diseases  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  as 
does  the  appearance1  of  a  meteor  in  the  heavens. 

METEOROLITE.  Meteoric  stone.  A  peculiar 
solid  compound  of  earthy  and  metallic  matters,  of  sin- 
gular aspect  and  composition,  which  occasionally  de- 
scends from  tlie  atmosphere ;  usually  from  the  bosom 
of  a  luminous  meteor. 

Meteo'ros.  (Mercwooi ;  from  ut]a,  and  actpo),  to 
elevate.)  Elevated,  suspended,  erect,  sublime,  tumid. 
Galen  expounds  pains  of  this  sort,  as  being  those  which 
affect  the  pcritonamm,  or  other  more  superficial  parts 
of  the  body  :  these  are  opposed  to  the  more  deep  seated 
ones.  -         .  ,'! 

METHE'GLIN.     A  drink  prepared  from  honey  by 
[fermentation,    it  is  often  confounded  with  mead.    It 
is  made  in  the  following  way.     Honey,  one  hundred 
!  weight ;  boding  water,  enough  to  fill  a  thirty-two  gal- 
lon cask,  or  half  a  hogshead  ;  stir  it  well  for  a  day  or 
two,  then  add  yeast  and  ferment.    Some  boil  the  honey 
in  water  with  one  ounce  of  hops  to  each  gallon,  for  an 
hour  or  two,  but  this  boiling  hinders  its  fermentation. 
Mkthemeri'nus.     (From  pcra,  and  i^tpa,  a  day.) 
A  quotidian  fever. 

Mjctho'dic  medicine.  That  practice  which  was 
conducted  by  rules,  such  as  are  taught  by  Galen  and 
his  followers,  in  opposition  to  the  empirical  practice 
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ME'TIIODCS.  (From  ^£ra,  and  0^05,  a  way.)  The 
mrini.fi,  or  ratio,  by  which  any  operation  or  cure  is 
conducted. 

Meto  no.N.  MtTuiriov.  1.  American  sumach,  a 
specie's  of  Khu.1.  ' 

2.  A  name  of  the  bitter  almond. 

B.  An  oil    or  an  ointment,  made   by  Dioscorides. 

which  was  thus  called  because  it  had  galbaaum  in  it 

which  was  collected  from  a  plant  called  MeUmium.     ' 

Meto  pium.      Mtrunriov.     An  ointment  made  of 

galhanum. 

Meto'pum.  (From  ucra,  after,  and  u\l,  the  eye.) 
The  forehead. 

Meto'sis.  A  kind  of  amaurosis,  from  an  excess  of 
short-siiihtedness. 

ME  TRA.  (From  unryp,  a  mother.)  The  womb. 
See  Uterus. 

METRE'NCH  VTA.  (From  unrpa,  the  womb,  and 
r/\uw,  to  pour  into.)     Injections  into  the  womb. 

METRKWCHYTES.  (From  Wrpa,  the  womb,  and 
eyxvui l0  P<Jur  in.)  A  syringe  to  inject  fluids  into  the 
womb. 

METRITIS.  (From  pnrpa,  the  womb.)  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  womb.     See  Hysteritis. 

METROCE'LIS.  [Metrocelis,  idis.  f. ;  from  unrnp, 
a  mother,  and  kt/Aic,  a  blemish.)  A  mole,  or  mark, 
impressed  upon  the  child  by  the  mother's  imagiua- 
'  tron. 

MITROMA'NIA.  A  rage  for  reciting  verses.  In 
the  Acta  Societatis  Medics  Havniensis,  published  1779, 
is  an  account  of  a  tertian  attended  with  remarkable 
symptoms;  one  of  which  was  the  metro-mania,  by 
which  the  patient  spoke  verses  extempore,  having 
never  before  had  the  least  taste  for  poetry  ;  when  the 
lit  was  off,  the  patient  became  stupid,  and  remained  so 
till  the  return  of  the  paroxysm,  when  the  poetical 
powers  returned  again. 

METROPTOSIS.  (From  ur/rpa,  the  uterus,  and 
■xmlot,  to  fall  down.)  Prolapsus  uteri.  The  descent 
of  the  uterus  through  the  vagina. 

Metrorrhagia.  (From  unrpa,  the  womb,  and 
prrywui,  t0  break  out.)  An  excessive  discharge  from 
the  womb. 

ME'U.     See  JEthusa  meum. 

ME'UM.  (From  ^ciuy,  less:  so  called,  according  to 
Minshew,  from  its  diminutive  size.)  See  JEtkusa 
vieum. 

Meum  athamanticum.    See  JEthusa  mcum. 

Mexico  seed.    See  Hicinus. 

Mexico  tea.    See  Chenopodium  ambrosioides. 

MEZEREON.     See  Daphne  mezereum. 

MEZE'REUM.  (A  word  of  some  barbarous  dialeet.) 
Mezereon.     See  Daphne  mezereum. 

Mezereum  acetatum.  Thin  slices  of  the  bark  of 
fresh  mezereon  root  are  to  be  steeped  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  common  vinegar.  Some  practitioners  direct 
this  application  to  issues,  when  a  discharge  from  them 
cannot  be  encouraged  by  the  common  means.  It  ge- 
nerally answers  this  purpose  very  effectually  in  the 
course  of  one  night,  the  pea  being  removed,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  bark  applied  over  the  opening. 
See  Dap/me  gnidium. 

MIA'SMA.  (Miasma,  tis.  n. ;  from  fiiaivio,  to  in- 
fect.) Miasma  is  a  Greek  word,  importing  pollution, 
corruption,  or  defilement  generally;  and  contagion  a 
Latin  word,  importing  the  application  of  such  miasm 
or  corruption  to  the  body  by  the  medium  of  touch. 
There  is,  hence,  therefore,  says  Dr.  Good,  neither  pa- 
rallelism nor  antagonism,  in  their  respective  significa- 
tions ;  there  is  nothing  that  necessarily  connects  them 
either  disjunctively,  or  conjunctively.  Both  equally 
apply  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds,  or  to  any 
source  whatever  of  defilement  or  touch ;  and  either 
may  be  predicated  of  the  other ;  for  we  may  speak  cor- 
rectly of  the  miasm  of  contagion,  or  of  contagion  pro- 
duced by  miasm.     See  Contagion. 

MICA.  A  species  of  mineral  which  Professor  Jame- 
son subdivides  into  ten  sub-species,  viz.  mica,  pinite, 
lepidolite,  chlorite,  green  earth,  talc,  nacrite,  polstone, 
steatite,  and  fieure  stone. 

Mica  comes  in  abundance  from  Siberia,  where  it  is 
used  for  window  glass. 

Mic'Roco'sMic  bezoar.    See  Calculus. 

Mkrocosmic  salt.  A  triple  salt  of  soda,  ammonia, 
and  phosphoric  acid  obtained  from  urine,  and  much 
used  in  assays  with  the  blow-pipe. 

MicBot,KUconYMPH.£'A.   (From  uikoos, small, \cvkoc, 
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white,  and  mu<pata,  the  water-lily.)    The  small  white 
water  lily. 

Mlt'KoNVMPHvE'A.  (From  '/u/cpos,  small,  and 
vvu(paia,  the  «  ater  lily.)     The  smaller  water-lily. 

MICRO'RCHIS.  (From  uiicpos,  small,  and  opxif,  » 
testicle.)     One  whose  testicles  are  unusually  small. 

MICROSPHYXIA.  (From  uiKpoc,  small,  and 
a^v\tc,  the  pulse.)  A  debility  and  smallness  of  the 
pulse. 

[MIDDLETON,  Peter,  M.D.  This  gentleman,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  flourished  in  the  profession  of 
medicine  in  the  city  of  New- York  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  was  one  of  the  very  few  medical 
men  of  this  country,  who,  at  that  early  period,  were 
distinguished  equally  for  various  and  profound  learn- 
ing and  great  professional  talents,  fie,  with  Dr.  J. 
Bard,  in  1730,  dissected  a  human  body,  and  injected 
the  Wood-vessels,  which  was  the  first  attempt  of  the 
kind  to  be  found  on  medical  record  in  America,  and  in 
1767  he  proffered  his  services  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  establishment  of  a  new  medical  school  in  the  city 
of  New- York,  of  which  he  was  appointed  first  pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  and  Pathology,  and  afterward  was 
the  instructer  in  Materia  Medica. 

In  his  profession  he  was  learned  and  liberal,  and  his 
whole  life  was  a  practical  illustration  of  his  doctrines. 
He  wrote  an  able  letter  on  the  croup,  addressed  to  Dr. 
Richard  Bayley,  which  was  published  in  the  Medical 
Repository,  Volume  IX.  He  was  also  author  of  a 
Medical  Discourse,  or  Historical  Inquiries  into  the  an- 
cient and  present  slate  of  Medicine,  the  substance  of 
which  was  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Medical 
School  of  New- York  ;  it  was  published  In  17119,  and  is 
an  honourable  specimen. of  his  talents  and  attain- 
ments. 

This  highly  respectable  man,  for  a  considerable 
period,  struggled  with  an  impaired  slate  of  health,  in- 
duced by  the  toils  of  a  laborious  practice,  and  after 
enduring  the  severest  bodily  suffering  for  more  than  ten 
months,  from  a  stricture  and  scirrhous  state  of  the 
pylorus,  died  in  the  city  of  New- York,  in  1781." — 
flinch.  J\Inl.  Biog.    A.l 

.MIDI! IKK.    See  Diapkragma. 

MIEMITE.  A  mineral  found  atMiemo  in  Tuscany, 
and  other  places.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  granular 
and  prismatic. 

Mi'oma.  (From  uiyvuw,  to  mix.)  A  confection,  or 
ointment. 

Miora'na.    A  corruption  of  hemicrania. 

MILFOIL.    See  .Achillea millefolium. 

MILIA'RIA.  (1'iom  milium,  millet:  so  called  be- 
cause the  small  vesicles  upon  the  skin  resemble  millet- 
seed.)  Miliary  fever.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Pyrexia,  and  order  Exanthemata,  of  Cullen,  charac- 
terized by  Bynochus;  cold  stage  considerable:  hot 
stage  attended  with  anxiety  and  frequent  sighing;  per- 
spiration of  a  strong  and  peculiar  smell ;  eruption,  pie- 
ceded  by  a  sense  of  pricking,  first  on  the  neck  and 
breast,  of  small  red  pimples,  which  in  two  days  become 
white  vesicles,  desquamate,  and  are  succeeded  by 
fresh  pimples.  Miliary  fever  has  been  observed  to  af- 
fect both  sexes,  and  persons  of  all  ages  and  constitu- 
tions :  but  females,  of  a  delicate  habit,  are  most  liable 
to  it,  particularly  in  child-bed.  Moist  variable  weather 
is  most  favourable  to  its  appearance,  and  it  occurs 
most  usually  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  It  is  by  some 
said  to  he  a  contagious  disease,  and  has  been  known  to 
prevail  epidemically. 

Very  violent  symptoms,  such  as  coma,  delirium,  and 
convulsive  fits,  now  and  then  attend  miliary  fever  in 
which  case  it  is  apt  to  prove  fatal.  A  numerous  erup- 
tion indicates  more  danger  than  a  scanty  one.  Th<» 
eruption  being  steady  is  to  be  considered  as  more  fa- 
vourable than  its  frequently  disappearing  and  coming 
out  again,  and  it  is  more  favourable  when  the  places 
covered  with  the  eruption  appear  swelled  and  stretched 
than  when  they  remain  flaccid.  According  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  symptoms,  and  depression  of  sphjjts  is  the 
danaei  greater.     See  also  Sudamina. 

Miu'olt  m.  (Diminutive  of  milium,  millet.)  Asmall 
tumour  on  the  eyelids,  resembling  in  size  a  millet-seed 
MILITA'RIS.  'From  mites,  a  soldier:  so  called  from 
its  efficacy  in  curing  fresh  wounds.)     See  Achillea  mil- 
lefolium. 
"Militaris  herba.     See  Achillea  millefolium 

MILIUM.  (From  mille,  a  thousand.  An  ancipnr 
name  for  a  sort  of  corn  or  grass,  remarkable  for  the 
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abundance  of  its  seeds.)  The  name  of  a  "genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  Triandria. 
Order,  Digynia. 

2.  (From  milium,  a  millet-seed.)  A  very  white  and 
hard  tubercle,  in  size  and  colour  resembling  a  millet- 
wed.  Its  seat  is  immediately  under  the  cuticle, so  that, 
when  pressed,  the  contents  escape  appearing  of  an 
atheromatous  nature. 

Milium  solis.    See  Lithospermum. 

MILK.  Lac.  A  fluid  secreted  by  peculiar  glands, 
and  designed  to  nourish  animals  in  the  early  part  of 
their  life.  It  is  of  an  opaque  white  colour,  a  mild  sac- 
charine taste,  and  a  slightly  aromatic  smell.  It  is  se- 
parated immediately  from  the  blood,  in  the  breasts  or 
udders  of  female  animals.  Man,  quadrupeds,  and  ce- 
taceous animals,  are  the  only  creatures  which  afford 
milk.  All  other  animals  are  destitute  of  the  organs 
which  secrete  this  fluid.  Milk  differs  greatly  in  the 
several  animals. 

The  following  are  the  general  Properties  of  animal 
and  human  milk : — 

Milk  separates  spontaneously  into  cream,  cheese,  and 
scrum  of  milk;  and  that  sooner  in  a  warm  situation 
than  in  a  cold  one.  In  a  greater  temperature  than  that 
of  the  air,  it  acesces  and  coagulates,  but  more  easily 
and  quicker  by  the  addition  of  acid  salts,  or  coagula- 
,...mts.  Lime-water  coagulates  milk  imperfectly. 
Tt  is  not  coagulated  by  pure  alkali ;  which  indeed  dis- 
solves its  caseous  part.  With  carbonated  alkali  the 
caseous  and  cremoraceous  parts  of  milk  are  changed 
into  a  liquid  soap,  which  separates  in  the  form  of 
white  flakes;  such  milk,  by  boilinc,  is  changed  into  a 
yellow  and  then  into  a  brown  colour.  Milk,  distilled  to 
dryness,  gives  out  an  insipid  water,  and  leaves  a 
whitish  brown  extract,  called  the  extract  of  milk ; 
which,  dissolved  in  water,  makes  a  milk  of  less  value. 
Milk  fresh  drawn,  and  often  agitated  in  a  warm  place, 
by  degrees  goes  into  the  vinous  fermentation,  so  that 
alkohol  may  be  drawn  over  by  distillation,  which  is 
called  spirit  of  milk.  It  succeeds  quicker  if  yest  be 
added  to  the  milk.  Mares'  milk,  as  it  contains  the 
greatest  quantity  of  the  sugar  of  milk,  is  best  calculated 
for  vinous  fermentation. 

The  Principles  of  milk,  or  its  integral  parts,  are, 

1.'  The  Aroma,  or  odorous  volatile  principle,  which 
flies  off  from  fresh-drawn  milk  in  the  form  of  visible 
vapour. 

2.  Water,  which  constitutes  the  greatest  part  of 
milk.  From  one  pound  eleven  ounces  of  water  may 
be  extracted  by  distillation.  This  water,  with  the 
sugar  of  milk,  forms  the  serum  of  the  milk. 

3.  Bland  oil,  which,  from  its  lightness,  swims  on  the 
surface  of  milk  after  standing,  and  forms  the  cream  of 
milk. 

4.  Cheese,  separated  by  coagulating  milk,  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  is  the  animal  gluten. 

5.  Sugar,  obtained  from  the  serum  of  milk  by  evapo 
ration.  It  unites  the  caseous  and  butyraceous  part 
with  the  water  of  the  milk. 

6.  Some  neutral  salts,  as  the  muriate  of  potassa 
and  muriate  of  lime,  which  are  accidental,  not  being 
found  at  all  times,  nor  in  every  milk.  These  princi- 
ples of  milk  differ  widely  in  respect  to  quantity  and 
quality,  according  to  the  diversity  of  the  animals. 

The  aroma  of  the  milk  is  of  so  different  an  odour, 
that  persons  accustomed  to  the  smell,  and  those  whose 
olfactory  nerves  are  very  sensible,  can  easily  distin- 
guish whether  milk  be  that  of  the  cow,  goat,  mare,  ass, 
or  human.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  serum  of  the 
milk,  which  is  properly  the  seat  of  the  aroma.  The 
serum  of  milk  is  thicker  and  more  copious  in  the  milk 
of  the  sheep  and  goat,  than  in  that  of  the  ass,  mare,  or 
human  milk.  The  butter  of  goats'  and  cows'  milk  is 
easily  separated,  and  will  not  again  unite  itself  with 
the  butter-milk.  Sheep's  butter  is  soft,  and  not  of  the 
consistence  of  that  obtained  from  the  cow  and  goat. 
Asses',  mares',  and  human  butter,  can  only  be  sepa- 
rated in  the  form  of  cream  ;  which  cream,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  heat,  is  with  case  again  united  to  the  milk 
from  which  it  is  separated.  The  cheese  of  cows'  and 
goats'  milk  is  solid  and  elastic,  that  from  asses  and 
mares  soft,  and  that  from  sheep's  milk  almost  as  soft 
as  gluten.  It  is  never  separated  spontaneously  from 
the  milk  of  a  woman  but  only  by  art,  and  is  wholly 
fluid.  The  serum  abounds  most  in  human,  asses',  and 
mares'  milk.  The  milk  of  the  cow  and  goat  contain 
less,  and  that  r>f  th«  .Wn  loaat  r>f  all      Th«>  snirar  of 
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milk  is  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  the  mares'  and 
asses',  and  somewhat  less  in  the  human  milk. 

When  milk  is  left  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  at 
a  due  temperature,  it  is  found  to  be  capable  of  passing 
through  the  vinous,  acetous,  and  putrefactive  fermen- 
tations. It  appears,  however,  probably  on  account  of 
the  small  quantity  of  alkohol  it  affords,  that  the  vinous 
fermentation  lasts  a  very  short  time,  and  can  scarcely 
be  made  to  take  place  in  every  part  of  the  fluid  at 
once,  by  the  addition  of  any  ferment.  This  seems  to 
be  the  reason  why  the  Tartars,  who  make  a  fermented 
liquor,  or  wine,  from  mares'  milk,  called  koumiss,  suc- 
ceed by  using  large  quantities  at  a  time,  and  agitating 
it  very  frequently.  They  add,  as  a  ferment,  a  sixth 
part  or  water,  and  an  eighth  part  of  the  sourest  cow's 
milk  they  can  get,  or  a  smaller  portion  of  koumiss 
already  prepared  :  cover  the  vessel  with  a  thick  cloth, 
and  let  it  stand  in  a  moderate  warmth  for  -24  hours  : 
then  beat  it  with  a  stick,  to  mix  the  thicker  and  thinner 
parts,  which  have  separated ;  let  it  stand  aeain  24 
hours,  in  a  high  narrow  vessel,  and  repeat  the  heating, 
till  the  liquor  is  perfectly  homogeneous.  This  liquor 
will  keep  some  months,  in  close  vessels,  and  a  cold 
place;  but  must  be  well  mixed  hy  beating,  or  shaking, 
every  time  it  is  used.  They  sometimes  extract  a  spirit 
from  it  by  distillation.  Tire  Arabs  prepare  a  similar 
liquor  by  the  name  of  leban,  and  the  Turks  by  that  of 
yaourt.  Eaton  informs  us,  that,  when  properly  pre- 
pared, it  may  be  left  to  stand  till  it  becomes  quite  dry  : 
and  in  this  state  it  is  kept  in  bags,  and  mixed  witb 
water  when  wanted  for  use. 

The  saccharine  substance,  upon  which  the  ferment- 
ing property  of  milk  depends,  is  held  in  solution  by  the 
whey,  which  remains  after  the  separation  of  the  curd 
in  making  cheese.  This  is  separated  by  evaporation 
in  the  large  way,  for  pharmaceutical  purposes,  in  va 
rious  parts  of  Switzerland.  When  the  whey  has  been 
evaporated  by  heat,  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  it  is 
poured  into  proper  moulds,  and  exposed  to  dry  in  the 
sun.  If  this  crude  sugar  of  milk  he  dissolved  in  water, 
clarified  with  whites  of  eggs,  and  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  syrup,  white  crystals,  in  the  form  of 
rhomboidal  parallelopipedons,  are  obtained. 

Sugar  of  milk  has  a  faint  saccharine  taste,  and  is 
soluble  in  three  or  four  parts  of  water.  It  yields  by 
distillation  the  same  products  that  other  sugars  do, 
only  in  somewhat  different  proportions.  It  is  remarka- 
ble, however,  that  the  empyreumatic  oil  lias  a  smell 
resembling  flowers  of  benzoin.  It  contains  an  acid 
frequently  called  the  saccolactic;  but  as  it  is  common 
to  all  mucilaginous  substances,  it  is  more  generally 
termed  mucic.  See  Mucic  acid. 
Milk,  according  to  Berzelius,  consists  of, 

Water 928.75 

Curd,  with  a  little  cream 28  00 

Sugar  of  milk 35.00 

Muriate  of  potassa     1.70 

Phosphate  of  potassa 0.25 

Lactic  acid,  acetate  of  potassa,  with  )      6  ^ 

a  trace  of  lactate  of  iron \ 

Earthy  phosphates 0.30 

1000.00 


Milk,  asses'.  Asses'  milk  has  a  very  strong  re- 
semblance to  human  milk  in  colour,  smell,  and  con- 
sistence. When  left  at  rest  for  a  sufficient  time,  a 
cream  forms  upon  its  surface,  but  by  no  means  in  such 
abundance  as  on  women's  milk.  Asses'  milk  differs 
from  cows'  milk,  in  its  cream  being  less  abundant  and 
more  insipid;  in  its  containing  less  curd;  and  in  its 
possessing  a  greater  proportion  of  sugar. 

Milk,  cows'.  The  milk  of  women,  mares,  and 
asses,  nearly  agree  in  their  qualities;  that  of  cows, 
goats,  and  sheep,  possess  properties  rather  different. 
Of  these,  cows'  milk  approaches  nearest  to  that 
yielded  by  the  female  breast,  but  differs  very  much  in 
respect  to  the  aroma ;  it  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  cream  and  cheese,  and  less  serum  than  hu- 
man milk ;  also  less  sugar  than  mares'  and  asses' 

milK- 

Cows'  milk  forms  a  very  essential  part  of  human 
sustenance,  being  adapted  to  every  stale  and  age  of 
the  body;  but  particularly  to  infants,  after  being 
weaned. 

Milk,  ewes'.  This  resembles  almost  precisely  that 
of  the  cow ;  its  cream,  however,  is  more  aburidaut, 
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and  yields  a  butter  not  so  consistent  as  cows'  milk 
butter.    It  makes  excellent  cheese. 

Milk,  goats'.  It  resembles  cows',  except  in  its 
greater  consistence :  like  that  milk,  it  throws  up  abun- 
dance of  cream,  from  which  butter  is  easily  ob- 
tained. ' 

Milk,  human.  The  while,  sweetish  fluid,  secreted 
by  the  glandular  fabric  ol  the  breasts  of  women  The 
secretory  organ  is  constituted  by  the  great  conglome- 
rate glands  situated  in  the  fat  of  both  breasts,  above 
the  musculus  pectoralis  major.  From  each  acinus, 
composing  a  mammary  gland,  there  arises  a  radical  of 
a  lactiferous  or  galactiferous  duct.  All  these  canals, 
gradually  converging,  are  terminated  without  anasto- 
mosis, in  the  papilla;  of  the  breasts,  by  many  orifices, 
which,  upon  pressure,  pour  forth  milk.  The'  smell  of 
fresh-drawn  milk  is  peculiar,  animal,  fatuous,  and  not 
disagreeable.  Its  taste  sweetish,  soft,  bland,  agreea- 
ble. The  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  wa- 
ter, but  it  is  lighter  than  blood;  hence  it  swims  on  it. 
Its  colour  is  white  nnd.opaque.  In  consistence  it  is 
oily  and  aqueous.  A  drop,  put  on  the  nail,  flows 
slowly  down,  if  the  milk  be  good. 

Time  of  Secretion. — The  milk  most  frequently  be- 
gins to  be  secreted  in  the  last  months  of  pregnancy  ; 
but,  on  the  third  day  after  delivery,  a  serous  milk, 
called  Colostrum,  is  separated;  and  at  length  pure 
milk  is  secreted  very  copiously  into  the  breasts,  that, 
from  its  abundance  often  spontaneously  drops  from 
the  nipples. 

If  the  secretion  of  milk  be  daily  promoted  by  suck- 
ling an  infant,  it  often  continues  many  years,  unless  a 
fresh  pregnancy  supervene.  The  quantity  usually 
secreted  within  twenty-four  hours,  by  nurses,  is  va- 
rious, according  as  the  nourishment  may  be  more  or 
less  chylous.  It  appears  that  not  more  than  two 
pounds  of  milk  are  obtained  from  five  or  six  pounds 
of  meat  But  there  have  been  known  nurses  who 
have  given  from  their  breasts  two,  or  even  more  than 
three  pounds,  in  addition  to  that  which  their  child  has 
sucked.  That  the  origin  of  the  milk  is  derived  from 
chyle  carried  with  the  blood  of  the  mammary  arteries 
into  the  glandular  fabric  of  the  breasts,  is  evident  from 
its  more  copious  secretion  a  little  after  meals;  its  di- 
minished secretion  from  fasting;  from  the  smell  and 
taste  of  food  or  medicines  in  the  secreted  milk;  and, 
lastly,  from  its  occasional  spontaneous  acescence ;  for 
■humours  perfectly  animal  become  putrid. 

The  milk  of  a  ■woman  diners :    1.  In  respect  to  food. 
The  milk  of  a  woman  who  suckles,  living  upon  vegeto- 
animal  food,  never  acesces  nor  eoagulates  spontane- 
ously, although  exposed  for  many  weeks  to  the  heat 
of  a  furnace.    But  it  evaporates  gradually  in  an  open 
vessel,  and  the  last  drop  continues  thin,  sweet,  and 
bland.    The  reason  appears  to  be,  that  the  caseous 
•and  cremoraceous  parts  cohere  together  by  means  of 
the  sugar,  more  intimately  than  in  the  milk  of  ani- 
mals, and  do  not  so  easily  separate ;  hence  its  aces- 
cence  is  prevented.    It  does  acesce,  if  mixed  or  boiled 
with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemons,  supertartrateof  potassa, 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  the  human  stomach.    It 
is  coagulated  by  the  acid  of  salt,  or  nitre,  and  by  an 
acid  gastric  juice  of  the  infant;  for  infants  often  vomit 
up  the  coagulated  milk  of  the  nurse.    The  milk  of  a 
suckling  woman,  who  lives  upon  vegetable  food  only, 
like  cows'  milk,  easily  and  of  its  own  accord  acesces, 
and  is  acted  upon  by  all  coagulating  substances  like 
the  milk  of  animals.    2.  In  respect  of  the  time  of  di- 
gestion.   During  the  first  hours  of  digestion,  the  chyle 
is  crude,  and  the  milk  less  subacted;  but  towards  the 
twelfth  hour  after  eating,  the  chyle  is  changed  into 
blood,  and  then  the  milk  becomes  yellowish  and  nau- 
seous, and  is  spit  out  by  the  infant.    Hence  the  best 
time  for  giving  suck  is  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  hour 
after  meals.    3.  In  respect  of  the  time  after  ddiveiy. 
The  milk  secreted  immediately  after  delivery  is  serous, 
purges  the  bowels  of  the  infant,  and  is  called  colos- 
trum.   But  in  the  following  days  it  becomes  thicker 
and    more   pure,  and   the   longer  a  nurse   suckles, 
the  thicker  the  milk  is  secreted ;  thus  new-born  infants 
cannot  retain  the  milk  of  a  nurse  who  has  given  suck 
for  a  twelvemonth,  on  account  of  its  spissitude.    4. 
In  respect  of  food  and  medicines.    Thus,  if  a  nurse 
eat  garlic,  the  milk  becomes  highly  impregnated  wih 
its  odour,  and  is  disagreeable.    If  she  indulge  too  free  y 
in  the  use  of  wine  or  beer,  the  infant  becomes  it 
From  giving  a  purging  medicine  to  a  nuree,  tue  cnua 
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also  is  pur-red:  and,  lastly,  children  affected  with  tor- 
mina of  the  bowels,  arising  from  acids,  are  often  cured 
l>v  giving  the  nurse  animal  food.  5.  In  respect  of  the 
affections  of  the  mind.  There  are  frequent  examples  of 
Infants  being  seized  with  convulsions,  from  sucking 
mothers  Irritated  bj  anger.  An  infant  of  one  year  old, 
wink- lie  sucked  milk  from  bis  enraged  mother,  on  a 
sudden  was  seized  with  a  fatal  hemorrhage,  and  died. 
Infanta  at  the  breast  in  a  short  time  pine  away,  if  the 
nurse  be  afflicted  with  grievous  care;  and  there  are 
also  infants  who,  after  every  coition  or  the  mother, 
oi  even  if  she  menstruate,  are  taken  ill. 

The  use  of  the  mother's  milk  is,  1.  It  affords  the 
natural  aliment  to  the  new-born  infant,  as  milk  differs 
little  from  chyle.  Those  children  are  the  strongest 
who  are  nourished  the  longest  by  the  mother's  milk. 
i.  The  colostrum  should  not  be  rejected  ;  for  it  relaxes 
the  bowels,  which,  in  new-born  infants,  ought  to  ho 
open,  to  clear  them  of  the  meconium.  3.  Lactation 
defends  tiie  mother  from  a  dangerous  reflux  of  the 
milk  into  the  blood,  whence  lacteal  metastasis,  and 
leucorrhcea,  are  so  frequent  in  lying-in  women,  who 
do  not  uive  suck.  The  motion  of  the  milk  also  being 
hastened  through  the  breast  by  the  sucking  of  the 
child,  prevents  the  very  common  induration  of  the 
breast,  which  arises  in  consequence  of  the  milk  being 
stagnated.  4.  Men  may  live  upon  milk,  unless  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  drinking  of  wine.  For 
all  nations,  the  Japanese  alone  excepted,  use  milk,  and 
many  live  upon  it  alone. 

Milk,  mares'.  This  is  thinner  than  that  of  the 
cow,  hut  scarcely  so  thin  as  human  milk.  Its  cream 
cannot  be  convened  into  butter  by  agitation.  The 
whey  contains  sugar. 

Milk-blotches.  An  eruption  of  white  vesicles, 
which  assume  a  dark  colour,  resembling  the  blacken- 
ing of  the  small-pox,  and  are  succeeded  by  scabs  pro- 
ducing an  ichorous  matter,  attended  with  considerable 
itching.  It  generally  appears  on  the  forehead  and 
scalp,  extending  half  over  the  face,  and  at  times  even 
proceeding  farther.  The  period  of  its  attack  is  the 
time  of  teething;  and  it  is  probably  the  same  disease 
as  the  crusta  lactea. 

Milk-fever.     See  Puerperal  fever. 

Milk-teeth.    See  Teeth. 

Milk-thistle.     See  Carduus  marianus. 

MILK-VETCH.    See  Astragalus  ezcapus 

MILK- WORT.     See  Poly  gala  vulgaris. 

Milkwort,  rattle-snake  root.    See  Poly  gala  senega. 

MILLEFO'LIUM.  (From  mille,  a  thousand,  and 
folium,  a  leaf :  named  from  its  numerous  leaves.)  See 
Achillea  millefolium. 

Millkmo'rbia.  (From  mille,  a  thousand,  and  mor- 
bus, a  disease :  so  called  from  its  use  in  many  diseases.) 
See  Scrophularia  nodosa. 

Mille'pkd^.    See  Oniscus  asellus. 

MILLE'PES.  (From  mille,  a  thousand,  and  pes,  a 
foot:  named  from  their  numerous  feet.)  See  Oniscus 
asellus. 

[MILLER.,  EnwARD,  M.D.,  was  a  native'of  Dover, 
in  the  state  of  Delaware.  He  was  bom  on  the  9th  of 
May,  1760.  Dr.  Miller,  in  the  year  1784,  commenced 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  village  of  Frederica,  a 
shortdistance  from  his  native  town,  in  Delaware  ;  but 
soon  afterward  removed  to  Somerset  county,  in  Mary- 
land. Here  also  his  stay  was  short.  In  1786  he  re- 
turned to  Dover,  and  entered  on  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  his  native  place. 

In  1790  he  removed  from  Dover  to  the  city  of  New- 
Yoik  Here  he  soon  conciliated  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  his  medical  brethren ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
many  disadvantages  under  which  a  stranger  engages 
in  the  competition  ftn  medical  practice  in  a  great  city 
he  succeeded  beyond  his  moat  sanguine  expectations' 
His  business,  in  a  few  months,  became  such  as  to  afford' 
him  an  ample  support,  and  continued  to  become  more 
and  more  extensive  until  his  death. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  his  removal  to  New-York  Dr 
Miller,  in  connexion  with  his  friends,  Dr.  Mitchill'anri 
the  late  Dr.  Elihu  H.  Smith,  formed  the  plan  of  ■»  peri 
odical  publication  to  be  devoted  to  medical  sr.vence" 
Their  prospectus  was  issued  in  November  of  that  vear 
(1796);  and  in  the  month  of  August,  1797,  the  first 
number  of  trie  work  appeared  under  the  title  of  the 
"Medical  Repository."  The  commencement  of  thia 
publication  undoubtedly  forms  an  era  in  the  literarv 
and  medical  history  of  our  country.    No  work  of  a 
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wmllar  kind  had  ever  appeared  in  the  United  States. . 
Its  influence  in  exciting  and  recording  medical  inqui- 
ries,  and  in  improving  medical  science,  soon  became 
apparent.  It  led  to  the  establishment  of  other  similar 
works  in  different  parts  of  our  own  country  as  well  as 
of  Europe ;  and  may  thus,  with  great  truth,  be  said  to 
have  contributed  more  largely,  than  any  oilier  single 
publication,  to  that  taste  for  medical  investigation  and 
improvement,  which  has  been  for  a  number  of  years 
so  conspicuously  and  rapidly  advancing  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Dr.  Miller  lived  to  see  the  fifteenth  vo- 
lume of  this  work  nearly  brought  to  a  close,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  generous  competition  which  it  had  been  so  evi- 
dently the  means  r    exciting. 

At  the  close  of  u.e  season  of  1805,  in  his  official 
character  as  resident  physician,  he  addressed  to  his 
excellency  Governor  Lewis  a  report  of  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  termination  of  the  yellow  fever.  To  this 
dewil  he  added  an  exhibition  and  defence  of  the 
doctrine  concerning  tlie  origin  of  yellow  fever,  which, 
alter  much  inquiry  and  long  experience,  he  had  adopted. 
This  report  was  shortly  afterward  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic; and  has  been  pronounced  by  good  judges  to  be 
one  of  the  most  luminous,  forcible,  comprehensive, 
and  satisfactory  defences  of  the  doctrine  which  it  sup- 
ports, that  ever  appeared,  within  the  same  compass,  in 
any  language. 

He  fell  a  victim  to  an  inflammatory  attack  upon  the 
lungs,  which,  after  symptoms  of  convalescence,  de- 
generated into  a  typhus  fever,  which  put  an  end  to  his 
valuable  life  on  the  17th  day  of  March,  1612,  in  the 
-52d  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Miller's  published  writings  were  not  numerous. 
A  few  of  them  were  originally  printed  in  detached 
pamphlets  ;  but  the  greater  part  first  appeared  in  the 
Medical  Repository.  Since  his  decease  they  have  been 
collected  and  reprinted  in  one  large  octavo  volume. 

The  moral  and  social  qualities  of  Dr.  Miller  were 
werthy  of  no  less  praise  than  his  talents,  learning,  and 
professional  skill.  His  humanity  and  practical  benefi- 
cence were  no  less  conspicuous.  These  were  mani- 
fested throughout  his  professional  life,  and  especially 
in  his  attendance  on  the  poor  and  friendless,  to  an 
extent  truly  rare. 

His  delicacy  in  conversation  has  been  seldom  equal- 
led, perhaps  never  exceeded.  Nothing  ever  escaped 
from  his  lips,  even  in  his  most  unreserved  moments,  to 
which  the  most  refilled  and  scrupulous  might  not  listen 
without  offence. 

Nor  was  his  temperance  less  conspicuous  than  his 
delicacy.  He  not  only  avoided  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  with  a  scrupulousness  which  to  some  might 
appear  excessive,  but  he  was  unusually  sparing,  and 
even  abstemious,  in  the  use  of  every  kind  of  drink 
stronger  than  water.  He  rejected  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  every  form,  not  only  as  an  odious  and  unhealthy 
practice,  but  also  as  a  most  insidious  provocation  to  the 
love  of  drinking.—  Thach.  Med.  Biog.    A.] 

MILLET.    See  Panicum  miliaceum. 

Millet,  Indian.    See  Panicum  italicum. 

MILL-MOUNTAIN.    See  Linu.ni  catharticum. 

Milpho'sis.  MiX^uiffij.  A  baldness,  of  the  eye- 
brows. 

Mi'ltos.    MiXrof.    Red-lead. 

MILTWASTE.    See  Asplenium  ceterach. 

Milzade'lla.  (From  milza,  the  Spanish  for  the 
spleen :  so  called  from  its  supposed  virtues  in  diseases 
of  the  spleen.)  The  herb  archangel.  See  Angelica 
archangelica.  .    . 

MIMOSA.  (From  mimus,  an  actor,  or  imitator, 
meaning  a  sort  of  imitative  plant,  the  motions  of  which 
mimic  the  sensibility  of  animal  life.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Poly- 
gamia  ;  Order,  Monwcia.    The  sensitive  plant. 

Mimosa  catechu.  The  former  name  of  the  tree 
which  affords  catechu.    See  Acacia  catechu. 

Mimosa  nilotica.    See  Acacia  vera. 

Mimosa  Senegal.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  from  which  the  gum  Senegal  exudes.  The  gum  is 
Drought  from  the  country  through  which  the  river 
Senegal  runs,  in  loose  or  single  drops,  much  larger 
than  gum-arabic.  It  is  similar  in  virtue  and  quality 
to  the  gum-arabic,  and  the  gum  which  exudes  in  this 
climate  from  the  cherry-tree.    See  Acacia  vera. 

Mindererus  spirit.     Sec  Ammonias  acetatis  liquor. 

MINERAL.  (Mineralis;  from  mina,  a  mine  of 
metal.)    A  substance  which  does  not  possess  organiza- 
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tion,  or  is  not  produced  by  an  organized  body,  belongs 
to  the  division  of  the  production  of  nature  called  mi- 
nerals. Among  this  varied  class  of  materials,  which 
require  the  attention  of  the  chemist  and  manufacturer, 
many  are  compounded  of  such  principles,  and  formed 
under  such  circumstances  and  situations  in  the  earth, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  without  having 
recourse  to  the  test  of  experiment ;  several  are  formed 
with  considerable  regularity  as  to  the  proportion  of 
their  principle,  their  fracture,  their  colour,  specific 
gravity,  and  figure  of  crystallization. 

Mineral  bodies  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  globe,  are  classed  by  mineralogists  under  four 
heads: — 1.  Earths.  2.  Salts.  3.  Inflammable  fossils  ; 
and,  4.  Metals  and  their  ores.  Under  the  term  earths, 
are  arranged  stones  and  earths,  which  have  no  taste, 
and  do  not  burn  when  healed  with  contact  of  air. 

Under  the  second,  salts,  or  those  saline  sttfetances 
which  melt  in  water  and  do  not  burn,  they  require, 
according  to  Kirwan,  less  than  two  hundred  times  their 
weight  of  water  to  dissolve  them. 

By  inflammable  fossils  are  to  be  understood  all  those 
minerals  not  soluble  in  water,  and  exhibiting  a  flame 
more  or  less  evident  when  exposed  to  fire  in  contact 
with  air. 

The  fourth  class, or  ores,  are  compound  hodies.  Na- 
ture has  bestowed  their  proper  metallic  appearance  on 
some  substances,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  or  they  are 
alloyed  with  other  metals,  or  semi-metals,  they  are 
called  native  metals.  But  such  as  are  distinguished, 
as  they  commonly  are,  in  mines,  in  combination  with 
some  other  unmetallic  substances,  are  said  to  be  mine- 
ralized. The  substance  that  sets  them  in  tliat  state,  is 
called  the  mineralizer,  and  the  compound  of  both  an 
ore.  For  example,  in  the  common  ore  of  copper,  this 
metal  is  found  oxidized,  and  the  oxide  combined  with 
sulphur.  The  copper  may  be  considered  as  mineral 
ized  with  oxygen  and  sulphur,  and  the  conipouud  of 
the  three  bodies  forms  an  ore  of  copper. 

[MINERALS,  arrangement  of.  The  systematic 
arrangement  of  minerals  by  writers  on  the  subject 
differs  very  materially.  The  only  elementary  work 
on  mineralogy  published  in  this  country  is  by  Parker 
Cleaveland,  professor  in  Bowdoin  College,  State  of 
Maine.  As  it  is  a  work  highly  creditahle  to  the  author, 
and  much  approved  as  astandard  work,  we  give  a  tabu- 
lar view  of  his  arrangement, 

TABULAR  VIEW.* 
CLASS.  1. — Substances  not  metallic,  composed  en- 
tirely, or  in  part,  of  an  Acid. 
This  class  contains  four  orders.    In  the  first  order, 
the  acid  is  free  or  not  combined ;  in  the  second,  it  U 
combined  with  an  alkali ;  in  the  third,  with  an  earth  or 
earths ;  and  in  the  fourth,  with  both  an  alkali  and  an 
earth.    Hence  the  presence  of  an  acid,  provided  it  be 
not  united  to  a  metallic  base,  characterizes  this  class. 
ORDER  I. — Acids  not  combined. 
The  base  of  the  acid  determines  the  genus.    All  the 
species  in  this  order  have  oxygen,  as  a  common  ingre- 
dient, so  combined  with  a  base,  as  to  produce  an  acid 

GENUS  I 
Spec.  1.  Sulphuric  acid. 
2.  Sulphurous  acid. 

GENUS  n. 

SPEC.  1.  Muriatic  acid. 

GENUS  HI. 
1.  Carbonic  acid. 

GENUS  IV. 

1.  Boracic  acid. 

ORDER  H.— Alkaline  salts. 

These  salts  are  composed  of  an  alkali,  united  to  aa 

acid.    Hence  an  alkali,  so  combined  as  to  form  a  salt, 

characterizes  this  order.     Each  alkali   designates  a 

genU9'  GENUS  I.-^JlfJlirOJV/^. 

Spkc  1.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

2.  Muriate  of  Ammonia. 

GENUS  H.— POTASH. 
1.  Nitrate  of  Potash. 

•  In  the  tabular  view,  rubspeciee  are  distinguished  from  varidim 
by  their  portion  in  the  column.  A  number  of  species,  recently 
discovered,  and  concerning  winch  little  is  yet  known,  are  alphabeU- 
rillv  arranged  in  an  appendix  to  the  earthy  class.  Those  species 
which  hav!  never  been  analyzed,  are  marked  by  an  asterisk.  Those 
snecies  which  are  printed  in  Italics,  have  not  hitherto  heea  observe* 
i£  crystals,  Hot  even  with  a  crystalline  structure. 
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GENUS  111.— SODA. 
Spec.  1.  Sulphate  of  Soda. 

2.  Muriate  of  Soda. 

3.  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

4.  Borate  of  Soda. 

ORDER  III.— Earthy  Salts. 

These  consist  of  an  earth,  or  of  earths,  united  to  an 

acid.    Hence  an  earth,  so  combined  as  to  form  a  salt, 

characterizes  this  order.    Each  genus  is  determined  by 

the  earth  it  contains. 

GENUS  l.—Barytes. 

SUBSPECIES 

AND  VARIETIES- 

Spec.  1.  Sulphate  of  Barytes. 

lamellar 
columnar 
radiated 
fibrous 
concreted 
granular 
compact 
earthy 
fetid 
2.  Carbonate  of  Barytes. 

GENUS  H.—STROJfTIAJV. 
Spec.  1.  Sulphate  of  Strontian. 

foliated 
fibrous 
calcareous 
2.  Carbonate  of  Strontian. 
GENUS  III—  LIME. 
Spec.  1.  Arseniate  of  Lime. 

2.  Nitrate  of  Lime. 

3.  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

Apatite. 

Asparagus  stone, 
fibrous 
amorphous 
siliceous 

4.  FluaieofLime. 

Fluor  spar, 
compact 
earthy 
argillaceous 

5.  Sulphate  of  Lime. 

Selenite. 

massive 

Gypsum, 
fibrous 
granular 
compact 
branchy 
snowy 
earthy 

Plaster  stone. 

6.  Anhydrous  Sulphate  of  Lime. 

'  sparry 

compact 
silico-anhydrous 

calcareous  spar 
crystallized 
laminated 
granular 
fibrous 
compact 

coarse  grained 
Chalk. 
Agaric  Mineral. 

Fossil  Farina, 
concreted 
Pisolite. 
Oolite. 

calcareous  sinter. 
Tufa. 
Argentine. 

Silvery  chalk, 
magnesian 
common 
Dolomite, 
siliceous 
Madreporite. 
Ca!p. 
fetid 

bituminous 
ferruginous 
Brown  spar. 


7.  Carbonate  of  Lime. 
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SUBSPECIES 

AND  VARIETIES- 

Spec.  Marl. 

indurated 
common 
Bituminous  marlite- 

8.  Arragonite.  fibrou9 
coralloidal 

9.  Siliceous  Borate  of  Lime.    BotryoUle 
GENUS  XV. -MAGNESIA. 

Si-BC.  1.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 

2.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia. 

3    Borate  of  MagUSfiia. 

4.  Fluate  of  Magnesia. 

GENUS  V.— ALUMINE. 
Q.vv.c  1     Mellateof  Alumine. 

ORDER  IV -Salts  with  an  alkaline  and  earthy  base. 
Spec.  1.  Alkaline  sulphate  of  Alumine. 

2.  Fluate  of  Soda  and  Alumine. 

3.  Glauberite.  „,«».. 
PT  A<?S  II  —Earthy  compounds,  or  stones. 

The  mm^ls  which  belong  »  this  class,  are  cora- 
.    hi  «»  of  earths,  combined  with  each  other: 
^yVeaue^ly  comainsome  metallic  oxide,  and  some- 
times  an  alkali,  or  acid. 
Alumine,  si-  C  .    _ 

lex  andfluor-}  Spec.  1.  Topaz^ 


ic  acid. 


Alumine 
nearly  pure. 


Alumine  and  I 
water.  t 

Alumine  andS 
magnesia.      J 

Alumine  and) 
silex.  i 

Alumine,  si-  ( 
lex  and  lime.  \ 
Alumine,  si-  \ 
lex  and  zinc.  ( 
Ittriafe  silex.  | 
Zirconia  and  i 
silex.  ( 


Silex  nearly  ■< 
pure. 


Pyonite. 

2.  Sapphire. 

perfect 

blue 

violet 

red 

yellow 

limpid 
Corundum. 

Adamantine  spra- 

Emery. 

3.  Disaspore. 

4.  Wavellite. 

5.  Spinelle. 

Ruby. 
Ceylanite. 

6.  Fibrolile. 

7.  Cyanite. 

8.  Staurotide. 

9.  Chrysoberyl. 

10.  Gahnite. 

11.  Gadolinite. 

12.  Zircon. 

Jargon, 
Hyacinth. 

13.  Quartz. 

common 

limpid 

smoky 

yellow 

blue 

rose  red    * 

irrsed 

aventurine 

milky 

greasy 

radiated 

tabular 

granular 

arenaceous 

pseudomorphouf 
Amethyst. 
Prase, 
ferruginous 

yellow 

red 

greenish 
fetid 

Cat's  eye. 
Chalcedony. 

common 

Cacholong 

Carnclian. 

Sardonyx. 

Plasma. 


n 
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Silex,  alu- 
mine, and  al- 
kali. 


Silex,  alu- 
mine,  lime, 
and  alkali. 


Silex,  alu- 
mine,  and 
glucine. 


Silex,  alu- 
mine,  and 
lime. 


SUBSPECIES 

AND   VARIETIES. 

Hyalite. 

Heliotrope. 

Cbrysoprase 

Opal. 

precious 

common 

Hydrophane. 

Girasole. 

Semi-opal. 

Flint. 

swimming 

Hornstone. 

Silicicalce. 

Buhrstone. 

Jas]>er. 

common 
striped 
Egyptian 
Spec.  14.   Tripoli. 

15.  Porcellanite. 

16.  Siliceous  Slate. 

Basanite. 
J7.  Petrosilex. 

18.  Clinkstone. 

19.  Pumice. 
£0.   Obsidian. 

vitreous 
Pearlstone. 

21.  Pitchstonc. 

22.  Spodumen. 

23.  Lepidolite. 

24.  Mica. 

laminated 

lamellar 

prismatic 

25.  Leucite. 

26.  Fettstein. 

27.  Lapis  Lazuli. 

Lazulite. 

28.  Schor. 

common 
Tourmaline. 
Indicolite. 
RubeUite. 


29.  Andaluzite. 

30.  Feldspar. 


31.  Jade. 


common 

Adularia. 

opalescent 

aventurine 

Petuntzc. 

granular 

compact 


Nephrite. 
Saussurite. 
Axestone. 
32.  Emerald. 


33.  Euclase. 

34.  Basalt. 


precious 
Beryl. 


columnar 
tabular 
globular 
amorphous 

35.  *Waeke. 

36.  Dipyre. 

37.  Scapolite. 

38.  Wernerite. 

39.  Axinite. 

40.  Garnet. 

precious 
Pyrope. 
common 
Melanite. 
manganesian 

41.  Aplome. 

42.  Epidote. 

Zoisite. 
Skorza. 
manganesian 

43.  Cinnamon  Stone. 

44.  Allochroite. 

45.  Idocraae. 

AR      *UoiniMtP 


Silex,  alu- 
mine,  lime, 
and  water. 


Silex,  alu 
mine,  soda, 
and  muriatic 
acid. 


SUBSPECIES 

AMD  VARIETIES! 

Spec  47.  Byssolite. 

48.  Prehnite. 

crystallized 
Koupholite. 
fibrous 

49.  jEdelite. 

50.  Stilbite. 

51.  Zeolite. 

mealy 
Crocalite. 
Needles  tone. 

52.  *Laumonite. 

53.  *Melilite. 


ticf 


Silex,  alu- 
mine,  alkali,  - 
and  water. 

Silex,  lime, 
and  cerium. 
Silex,  lime, 
and  iron. 
Silex,  lime,    | 
and  water,     i 
Silex,  bary- 
tee,  alumine, 
and  water. 

Magnesia 
and  silex. 


Silex,  mag- 
nesia,&  lime. 


Silex,magne- 
sia,  alumine,  - 
and  lime. 


Silex,  magne- 
sia, and  alu- 
mine. 


Silex  &  alu- ' 
mine. 


54.  Sodalite. 

55.  Natrolite. 

56.  Analcime. 

57.  Bildstcin. 

58.  Nacrite. 

59.  Chabasie. 

60.  Allenite. 

61.  Yenite. 

6-2.  Schaalstein. 

63.  Ichihyophthalmite 

64.  Harmotome. 


Chrysolite. 

common 
Olivine. 

Labrador  Stone. 

Tremolite. 

common 
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fibrous 
Baikalite. 

Amianthus. 

common 

Mountain  Cork. 

ligniform 

compact 
Diopside. 
Sahlite. 
Amianthoide. 
Augite. 

common 

Coccolite. 
Hornblende. 

common 

Basaltic 

lamellar 

fibrous 

slaty 
Actynolite. 

common 


68.  Asbestus. 


74.  Diallage. 


acicular 


granular 

resplendent 

Bronzite. 

*Macle. 

Native  Magnesia. 

Magnesite. 

Keffekil. 
ArgUlo-murite. 

Serpentine. 

precious 
common 


78. 

79.  Steatite. 

80.  Talc. 

81.  Chlorite. 


Sommite. 

Anthophyllite. 

Finite. 


common 
Potstone. 

c  mmon 
indurated 

common 
slaty 
foliated 
Green  earth. 


73 


MIT* 

SUBSPECIES 
„      .       .„  _.  AND  VARIETIES. 

Spec.  85.  Argillaceous  Slate. 

Argillitc. 
Shale. 
Novaculite. 
Aluminous  Slate, 
graphic 


Claystone. 
day. 


88.  Mum-stone. 

Appendix. 
80.  *Bergmanite. 

90.  *Chusit£. 

91.  *Fuscite. 

92.  *Gabromte. 

93.  *Hafiyane. 

94.  *Iolite. 

95.  *Petalite. 

96.  *Pseudo-somraite. 

97.  * Sideroclepte. 

98.  *Spinellane. 

99.  *Spinthere. 

CLASS  III.— Combustibles. 
Spec.  1.  Hydrogen  Oas. 

carburetted 


Native  Argill. 

Collyrite. 

Kaolin. 

Cimolite. 

adhesive 

Potter's 

I.ithomarge. 

Fuller's  Earth. 

Bole. 

Reddle. 

Yellow  Earth. 

Umber. 


Sulphur. 
Bitumen. 


Amber. 

Diamond. 

Anthracite. 


7.  Graphite. 

8.  Coal. 

9.  Lignite. 
10.  Peat. 


sulphuretted 


Naptha. 
Petrolium. 
Maltha. 
elastic 
Asphaltum. 
Retinaspbaltmn. 


slaty 
granular 
conchoidal 
columnar 

foliated 
granular 

cannel 

slaty 

coarse 

Jet. 

brittle 

Bituminous  Wood, 
brown 
earthy 

fibrous 


Spec.1. 

Spec.  1. 

Spec.  1. 

% 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 


compact 
CLASS  IV.— Ores. 
GENUS  I.— GOLD. 
Native  Gold. 

GENUS  II.— PLATIJVA. 
Native  Platina. 

GENUS  UI.— SILVER. 
Native  silver. 

auriferous 
Antimonial  Silver. 
Arsenical  Silver. 
Sulphuret  of  Silver. 
Sulphuretted  Antimonial  Silver. 

brittle 
Black  Silver 
Carbonate  of  Silver. 
Muriate  of  Silver. 

argillaceous 
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SUBSPECIES 

AND   VARIETIEf. 

GENUS  IV—  MERCURY. 

Spec.    1.  Native  Mercury. 

2.  Argental  Mercury. 

3.  Sulphuret  of  Mercury. 

common 
fibrous 
bituminous 

4.  Muriate  of  Mercury. 

GENUS  V— COPPER. 
Spec.    I.  Native  Copper. 

2.  Sulphuret  of  Copper. 

pseudomorphoa 

3.  Pyritous  Copper. 

variegated 

4.  Gray  Copper. 

arsenical 
antimonial 

5.  Red  Oxide  of  Copper. 

foliated 
capillary 
compact 
ferruginous 

6.  Azure  Carbonate  of  Copper. 

earthy 

7.  Green  Carbonate  of  Copper. 

fibrous 
compact 
earthy 
ferruginous 

8.  Dioptase. 

9.  Muriate  of  Copper. 

sandy 

10.  Sulphate  of  Copper. 

11.  Phosphate  of  Copper. 

12.  Arseniate  of  Copper. 

obtuse  octaedrsl 
acute  octaedral 
foliated 
prismatic 
fibrous 
ferruginous 
GENUS  VI.— IRON. 
Spec.    1.  Native  Iron. 

2.  Arsenical  Iron. 

argentiferous 

3.  Sulphuret  of  Iron. 

common 
radiated 
hepatic 
magnetic' 
arsenical 

4.  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron. 

Native  magnet. 
Iron  sand. 

5.  Specular  Oxide  of  Iron. 

micaceous 

6.  Red  Oxide  of  Iron. 

scaly 
Hematite, 
compact 
ochrey 

7  Brown  Oxide  of  Iron. 

scaly 
Hematite, 
compact 
ochrey 

8.  Argillaceous  Oxide  of  Iron.         ' 
columnar 
granular 
lenticular 
nodular 
common 
Bog  ore. 


9.  Carbonate  of  Iron. 

10.  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

11.  Phosphate  of  Iron. 


12.  Arseniate  of  Iron. 

13.  Chromate  of  Iron. 


foliated 
earthy 
Green  Iron  earth. 


crystallized 

granular 

amorphous 
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SUBSPECIES 

AND   VARIETIES. 

Genus  vn.— lead. 

Spec.    1.  Native  Lead. 

2.  Sulphuret  of  Lead. 

common 

compact 

fibrous 

antimonial 

argento-antimonial 

argento-bismutbal 


3.  Oxide  of  Lead. 


earthy 


4.  Carbonate  of  Lead. 

crystallized 
acicular 
columnar 
compact 
black 

5.  Carbonated  Muriate  of  Lead. 

6.  Sulphate  of  Lead. 

7.  Phosphate  of  Lead. 

acicular 
arseniated 
bluish 

8.  Arseniate  of  Lead. 

9.  Chromate  of  Lead. 
10   Molybdate  of  Lead. 

GENUS  VUI.— TIN. 
Spec.  1.   Oxide  of  Tin. 

fibrous 
2.  Pyritous  Tin. 

GENUS  IX.— ZINC. 
Spec.   1.  Sulphuret  of  Zinc. 

yellow 
brown 
black 
fibrous 

2.  Red  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

3.  Siliceous  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

foliated 
common 

4.  Carbonate  of  Zinc. 

5.  Sulphate  of  Zinc. 

GENUS  X.— NICKEL. 
Spec.    1.  Native  Nickel. 

2.  Arsenical  Nickel. 

3.  Oxide  of  Nickel. 

GENUS  XI.— COBALT. 
Spec.   1.  Arsenical  Cobalt. 


2.  Gray  Cobalt. 

3.  Sulphuret  of  Cobalt. 

4.  Oxide  of  Cobalt. 


dull 


black 
brown 
yellow 


St-tc. 


5.  Sulphate  of  Cobalt. 

6.  Arseniate  of  Cobalt, 
acicular 
earthy 

argentiferous 
GENUS  XIL—  MANGANESE. 

1.  Oxide  of  Manganese, 
radiated 

compact 
earthy 
ferruginous 

2.  Sulphuret  of  Manganese. 

3.  Carbonate  of  Manganese. 

4.  Phosphate  of  Manganese. 

GENUS  XIII.— ARSENIC. 
Spec.   1.  Native  Arsenic. 

concreted 

specular 

amorphous 


2.  Sulphuret  of  Arsenic. 


Oxide  of  Arsenic. 


Realgar. 
Orpiment, 


SUBBPECIES 

AND   VARIETIES. 

GENUS  XIV.— BISMUTH. 
Spec  1.  Native  Bismuth. 

2.  Sulphuret  of  Bismuth. 

3.  Oxide  of  Bismuth. 

GENUS  XV.— ANTIMONY. 
Spec    1.  Native  Antimony. 

arsenical 

2.  Sulphuret  of  Antimony. 

radiated 
foliated 
compact 
plumous 

3.  Oxide  of  Antimony. 

earthy 

4.  Sulphuretted  Oxide  of  Antimony. 
GENUS  XVI.—  TELLURIUM. 

Spec.    1.  Native  Tellurium. 

auro-argentiferous. 
auro-plumbiferous. 
GENUS  XVII.— CHROME. 
GENUS  XVIII.— MOLYBDENA. 
Spec.    1.  Sulphuret  of  Molybdena. 

GENUS  XIX.— TUNGSTEN. 
Spec.    1.  Calcareous  Oxide  of  Tungsten. 

2.  Ferruginous  Oxide  of  Tungsten. 

GENUS  XX.— TITANIUM. 
Spec.    1.  Red  Oxide  of  Titanium. 

%  Ferruginous  Oxide  of  Titanium. 

Menachanitei 

Nigrine. 

Iserine. 

3.  Silico-calcareous  Oxide  of  Titanium 

4.  Octaedral  Oxide  of  Titanium. 

GENUS  XXI.— URANIUM 
Spec.    1.  Black  Oxide  of  Uranium. 
2.  Green  Oxide  of  Uranium. 

crystallized 
earthy 
GENUS  XXH.— COLUMBIUM. 
Spec.    1.  Oxide  of  Colnmbium. 

ferruginous 
Ittrious 
GENUS  XXin.— CERIUM. 
Spec.    1.   Oxide  of  Cerium. 
Mineral  caoutchouc.    See  Caoutchouc. 
Mineral  oil.    Petroleum. 
Mineral  pitch.    Bitumen. 
Mineral  poisons.    See  Poisons. 
Mineral  salts.    See  Salts. 

Mineral  waters.  Aqua  minerales.  Aqua  medv 
cinales.  Waters  holding  minerals  in  solution  are 
called  mineral  waters.  But  as  all  water,  in  a  mineral 
state,  is  impregnated,  either  more  or  less,  with  some 
mineral  substances,  the  name  mineral  waters,  should 
be  confined  to  such  waters  as  are  sufficiently  impreg- 
nated with  mineral  matters  to  produce  some  sensible 
effects  on  the  animal  economy,  and  either  to  cure  or 
prevent  some  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  body 
is  liable.  On  this  account,  these  waters  might  be  with 
much  more  propriety  called  medicinal  waters,  were  not 
the  name  by  which  they  are  commonly  known  too 
firmly  established  by  long  use. 

The  mineral  waters  which  are  the  most  esteemed, 
and  consequently  the  most  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of 
diseases,  are  those  of, 


1.  Aix. 

2.  Barege. 

3.  Bath. 

4.  Bristol. 

5.  Buxton. 

6.  Borset. 

7.  Cheltenham 

8.  Carlsbad. 

9.  Epsom. 

10.  Harrowgate. 

11.  Hartfell. 

12.  Holywell 


13.  Malvern. 
74.  Matlock. 

15.  Moflat. 

16.  Pyrmont. 

17.  Scarborough. 

18.  Spa. 

19.  SeidJitz. 

20.  Sea-water. 

21.  Seltzer. 

22.  Tunbridge. 

23.  Vichy,  and  others  of 
less  note. 


For  the  properties  and  virtues  of  these,  consult  their 
respective  heads. 
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Fourcroy  divides  all  mineral  and  medicinal  waters 
into  nine  orders,  viz. 

J.  Cold  acidulous  waters. 

2.  Hot  or  thermal  acidulous  waters. 

3.  Sulphuric  saliue  waters. 

4.  Muriatic  saline  waters. 

5.  Simple  sulphureous  waters. 

6.  Sulphurated  gaseous  waters. 

7.  Simple  ferruginous  waters. 

8.  Ferruginous  and  acidulous  waters. 

9.  Sulphuric  ferruginous  waters. 

Dr.  Saunders  arranges  mineral  waters  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes : 

1.  Simple  cold. 

2.  . .      thermal. 

3.  . .      saline. 

4.  Highly  carbonated  alkaline. 

5.  Simple  carbonated  chalybeate. 

6.  Hot  carbonated  chalybeate. 

7.  Highly  carbonated  chalybeate. 

8.  Saline  carbonated  chalybeate. 

9.  Hot  saline  highly  carbonated  chalybeate. 

10.  Vitriolated  chalybeate. 

11.  Cold,  sulphureous. 

12.  Hot,  alkaline,  sulphureous. 

In  order  to  present  the  reader,  under  one  point  of 
view,  with  the  most  conspicuous  features  in  the  com- 
position of  the  mineral  waters  of  this  and  some  other 
countries,  the  preceding  Synoptical  Table  has  been  sub- 
joined, from  Dr.  Saunders's  work  on  mineral  waters. 

The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  that  under  the 
head  of  Neutral  Purging  Salts,  are  included  the  sul- 
phates of  soda  and  magnesia,  and  the  muriates  of  lime, 
soda,  and  magnesia.  The  power  which  the  earthy 
muriates  may  possess  of  acting  on  the  intestinal  canal, 
is  not  quite  ascertained,  but,  from  their  great  solu- 
bility, and  from  analogy  with  salts,  with  similar  com- 
ponent parts,  we  may  conclude  that  this  forms  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  operation. 

The  reader  will  likewise  observe,  that  where  the 
spaces  are  left  blank,  it  signifies  that  we  are  ignorant 
whether  any  of  the  substance  at  the  head  of  the  co- 
lumn is  contained  in  the  water;  that  the  word  none, 
implies  a  certainty  of  the  absence  of  that  substance: 
and  the  term  uncertain,  means  that  the  substance  is 
contained,  but  that  the  quantity  is  not  known. 

Dr.  Henry,  in  his  epitome  of  chemistry,  gives  the 
following  concise  and  accurate  account  for  the  analysis 
of  mineral  waters : 

Water  is  never  presented  by  nature  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete purity.  Even  when  collected  as  it  descends  in 
the  form  of  rain,  chemical  tests  detect  in  it  foreign  in- 
gredients. And  when  it  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
earth,  has  traversed  its  different  strata,  and  is  returned 
to  us  by  springs,  it  is  found  to  have  acquired  various 
impregnations.  The  readiest  method  of  judging  of 
the  contents  of  natural  waters,  is  by  applying  what  are 
termed  tests,  or  reagents,  i.  e.  substances  which,  on 
being  added  to  a  water,  exhibit  by  the  phenomena  they 
produce,  the  nature  of  the  saline  and  other  ingredients. 
For  example,  if,  on  adding  an  infusion  of  litmus  to  any 
water,  its  colour  is  changed  to  red,  we  infer  that  the 
water  contains  an  uncorabined  acid;  if  this  change 
ensue  even  after  the  water  has  been  boiled,  we  judge 
that  the  acid  is  a  fixed  and  not  a  volatile  one ;  and  if, 
on  adding  the  muriate  of  barytes,  a  precipitate  falls 
down,  we  safely  conclude  that  the  peculiar  acid  present 
in  the  water  is  either  entirely  or  in  part  the  sulphuric 
acid.  Dr.  Henry  first  enumerates  the  tests  generally 
employed  in  examining  mineral  waters,  and  describes 
their  application,  and  afterward  indicates  by  what 
particular  tests  the  substances  generally  found  in  wa- 
ters may  be  detected. 

A.  Infusion  of  Litmus.    Syrup  of  Vielets,  <$-c. 

As  the  infusion  of  litmus  is  apt  to  spoil  by  keeping, 
some  solid  litmus  should  be  kept.  The  infusion  is  pre- 
pared by  steeping  this  substance,  first  bruised  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  tied  up  in  a  thin  rag,  in  distilled  water,  which 
extracts  its  blue  colour.  If  the  colour  of  the  infusion 
tends  too  much  to  purple,  it  may  be  amended  by  a  drop 
or  two  of  pure  ammonia ;  but  of  this  no  more  should 
be  added  than  what  is  barely  sufficient,  lest  the  delicacy 
of  the  test  should  be  impaired.  The  syrup  of  violets 
to  not  easily  obtained  pure.  The  genuine  syrup  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  spurious  by  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  which  changes  the  former  to 
ereen.  while  it  reddens  the  latter.     When  it  can  be 
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procured  genuine,  it  is  an  excellent  test  of  acids,  and 
may  be  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  infusion 
of  litmus.  Paper  stained  with  the  juice  of  the  marsh 
violet,  or  with  that  of  radishes,  answers  a  similar  pur- 
pose. In  staining  paper  for  the  purpose  of  a  teal,  it 
must  be  used  unsized;  or,  if  sized,  it  must  previously 
be  washed  with  warm  water ;  because  the  alum  \\  Inch 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  size  will  otherwise 
change  tbe  vegetable  colour  to  u  red. 

Infusion  of  litmus  is  a  test  of  most  uncombined 
acids. 

If  the  infusion  redden  the  unboiled  but  not  the  boiled 
water  under  examination,  or  if  the  red  colour  occa- 
sioned by  adding  the  infusion  to  a  recent  water,  return 
to  blueon  boiling,  we  may  inter  that  the  acid  is  a  vola- 
tile one,  and  most  probably  the  carbonic  acid.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  dissolved  in  water,  also  red- 
dens litmus,  but  not  alter  boiling.  To  ascertain  whether 
the  change  be  produced  by  carbonic  acid,  or  sulphuuret- 
ted  hydrogen,  when  experiment  shows  that  the  red- 
dening cause  is  volatile,  add  a  little  lime-water.  This, 
if  carbonic  acid  be  present,  will  occasion  a  precipitate, 
which  will  dissolve  with  effervescence,  on  adding  a 
little  muriatic  acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  also 
be  contained  in  the  same  water,  which  will  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  tests  hereafter  to  be  described. 

Paper  tinged  with  litmus  is  also  reddened  by  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid,  but  regains  its  blue  colour 
by  drying.  The  mineral  and  fixed  acids  redden  it  per- 
manently. That  these  acids,  however,  may  produce 
their  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  present 
in  a  sufficient  proportion. 

Intrusion  of  litmus  reddened  by  vinegar — Spirituous 
tincture  of  Brazil-wood — Tincture  of  turmeric  and 
paper  stained  with  each  of  these  three  substances — 
Syrup  of  violets.  All  these  different  tests  have  one 
and  the  same  object. 

1.  Infusion  of  litmus  reddened  by  vinegar,  or  litmus 
paper  reddened  by  vinegar,  has  its  blue  colour  restored 
by  alkalies  and  pure  earths,  and  by  carbonated  alkalies 
and  earths. 

2.  Turmeric  paper  and  tincture  are  changed  to  a 
reddish  brown  by  alkalies,  whether  pure  or  carbo- 
nated, and  by  pure  earths;  but  not  by  carbonated 
earths. 

3.  The  red  infusion  of  Brazil-wood,  and  paper  stain- 
ed with  it,  become  blue  by  alkalies  and  earths,  and 
even  by  the  latter,  when  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid.  In  the  last- mentioned  case,  however,  the 
change  will  either  cease  to  appear  or  be  much  less  re- 
markable, when  the  water  has  been  boiled. 

4.  Syrup  of  violets,  when  pure,  is  by  the  same  causes 
turned  green,  as  also  paper  stained  with  the  juices  of 
violets,  or  radishes. 

B.  Tincture  of  Galls. 
Tincture  of  galls  is  the  test  generally  employed  for 
discovering  iron,  with  all  the  combinations  of  which 
it  produces  a  black  Jingc,  more  or  less  intense,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  iron.  The  iron,  however, 
in  order  to  be  detected  by  this  test,  must  be  in  the  state 
of  red  oxide,  or,  if  oxidated  in  a  less  degree,  its  effects 
will  not  be  apparent,  unless  after  standing  some  time 
in  contact  with  air.  By  applying  this  test  before  and 
after  evaporation  or  boiling,  we  may  know  whether 
the  iron  be  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  or  a  fixed 
acid ;  for, 

1.  If  it  produce  its  effects  before  the  application  of 
heat,  and  not  afterward,  carbonic  acid  is  the  solvent. 

2.  If  after,  as  well  as  before,  a  mineral  acid  is  the 
solvent. 

3.  If,  by  the  boiling,  a  yellowish  powder  be  precipi- 
tated, and  yet  galls  continue  to  strike  the  water  black 
afterward,  the  iron,  as  often  happens,  is  dissolved  both 
by  carbonic  acid  and  a  fixed  acid.  A  neat  mode  of  ap- 
plying the  gall  test  was  used  by  Klaproth,  in  Ins  analy- 
sis of  the  Carlsbad  water.  A  slice  of  the  gall-nut  was 
suspended  by  a  silken  thread,  in  a  large  boltle  of  the  re- 
cent water;  and  so  small  was  the  quantity  of  iron, 
that  it  could  only  be  discovered  in  water  fresh  from  the 
spring. 

C.  Sulphuric  Acid. 
1.  Sulphuric  acid  discovers,  by  a  slight  effervescence, 
the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  whether  uncombined  or 
united  with  alkalies,  or  earths. 

•J.  If  lime  be  present,  whether  pure  or  uncombined 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  ocoastons,  after  a  few 
days,  a  white  precipitate. 
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•    3.  Barytes  is  precipitated  instantly  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder. 

4.  Nitrous  and  muriatic  salts,  on  adding  sulphuric 
Bcid  and  applying  heat,  are  decomposed;  and  If  a  ston- 
per,  moistened  with  pure  ammonia,  be  held  over  the 
vessel,  white  clouds  ap|>ear.  For  distinguishino  whe- 
ther nitric  or  muriatic  acid  be  present,  rules  will  be 
given  hereafter. 

JVitric  and  JVitrous  Acid. 

These  acids,  if  they  occasion  effervescence,  give  the 
same  indications  as  the  sulphuric.  The  nitrous  acid 
has  been  recommended  as  a  test  distinguishing  between 
hepatic  waters  that  contain  sulphuret  of  potassa,  and 
those  that  orly  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  In 
the  former  case  a  precipitate  ensues  on  adding  nitrous 
acid,  and  a  very  foetid  smell  arises ;  in  the  latter,  a  slight 
cloudiness  only  appears,  and  the  smell  of  the  water  be- 
comes less  disagreeable. 

D.    Oxalic  Acid  and  Oxalates. 

This  acid  is  a  most  delicate  test  of  lime,  which  it  se- 
parates from  all  its  combinations. 

1.  If  a  water  which  is  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid, 
becomes  milky  on  adding  a  watery  solution  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  or  by  blowing  air  through  it  by  means  of  a 
quill,  or  glass  tube,  we  may  infer  that  pure  lime  (or 
barytes,  which  has  never  yet  been  found  pure  in  water) 
is  present. 

2.  If  the  oxalic  acid  occasion  a  precipitate  before  but 
not  after  boiling,  the  lime  is  dissolved  by  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid. 

3.  If,  after  boiling,  by  a  fixed  acid :  a  considerable 
excess  of  any  of  the  mineral  acids,  however,  prevents 
the  oxalic  acid  from  occasioning  a  precipitate,  even 
though  lime  be  present ;  because  some  acids  decompose 
the  oxalic,  and  others,  dissolving  the  oxalate  of  lime, 
prevent  it  from  appearing. 

The  oxalates  of  ammonia,  or  of  potassa,  (which  may 
easily  be  formed  by  saturating  their  respective  carbo- 
nates with  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,)  are  not  liable  to 
the  above  objections,  and  are  preferable,  as  reagents, 
to  the  uncombincd  acid.  Yet  even  these  oxalates  fail 
to  detect  lime  when  supersaturated  with  muriatic  or 
nitric  acids;  and  if  such  an  excess  be  present,  it  must 
oe  saturated  before  adding  the  test  with  pure  ammonia. 
Fluate  of  ammonia  is  the  best  test  of  lime.  It  is  made 
by  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  diluted  fluoric  acid. 
E.  Pure  Alkalies  and  Carbonated  Alkalies. 

1.  The  pure  fixed  alkalies  precipitate  all  earths  and 
metals,  whether  dissolved  by  volatile  or  fixed  menstrua, 
but  only  in  certain  states  of  dilution :  for  example, 
sulphate  of  alumine  may  be  present  in  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  4  grains  to  500,  without  being  discovered 
by  pure  fixed  alkalies.  As  the  alkalies  precipitate  so 
many  substances,  it  is  evident  they  cannot  afford  any 
precise  information  when  employed  as  reagents.  From 
the  colour  of  the  precipitate,,  as  it  approaches  to  pure 
white,  or  recedes  from  it,  an  experienced  eye  will  judge 
that  the  precipitated  earth  contains  less  or  more  of  the 
metallic  admixture. 

2.  Pure  fixed  alkalies  decompose  all  salts  with  basis 
of  ammonia,  which  becomes  evident  by  its  smell,  and 
also  by  the  white  fumes  it  exhibits  when  a  stopper  is 
brought  near  it,  moistened  with  muriatic  acid. 

3.  Carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda  have  similar  ef- 
fects. 

4.  Pure  ammonia  precipitates  all  earthy  and  metallic 
6alts.  Besides  this  property,  it  also  imparts  a  deep  blue 
colour  to  any  liquid  that  contains  copper  in  a  state  of 
solution. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  has  the  same  properties,  ex- 
cept that  it  does  not  precipitate  magnesia  from  its  com- 
binations. Hence,  to  ascertain  whether  this  earth  be 
present  in  any  solution,  add  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
till  no  further  precipitation  ensues,  filter  the  liquor,  and 
then  add  pure  ammonia.  If  any  precipitation  now  oc- 
curs, we  may  infer  the  presence  of  magnesia. 
F.  Lime- Water. 

1.  Lime-water  is  applied  for  the  purposes  of  a  test, 
chiefly  for  detecting  carbonic  acid.  Let  any  liquor, 
supposed  to  contain  this  acid,  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  lime-water.  If  carbonic  acid  be  present,  either 
free  or  combined,  a  precipitate  will  immediately  ap- 
pear, which,  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid, 
will  immediately  dissolve  with  effervescence. 

2.  Lime-water  will  immediately  show  the  presence 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  by  a  brickdust-coloured  sedi- 
ment.   If  arsenic  be  present  in  any  liquid,  lime-water, 
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when  added,  will  occasion  a  precipitate,  consisting  of 
lime  and  arsenic,  which  is  very  difficultly  soluble  m 
water.  This  precipitate,  when  mixed  up  with  oil,  and 
laid  on  hot  coals,  yields  the  well-known  garlic  smell  of 
arsenic.  ; 

G.  rurc  Barytes,  and  its  Solution  m  Water. 

1.  A  solution  dt  pure  barytes  is  even  more  effectual 
than  lime  water,  in  detecting  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  is  much  more  portable  and  convenient;  since 
from  the  crystals  of  this  earth,  the  solution  may  at  any 
time  be  prepared.  In  discovering  fixed  air,  the  solution 
of  barytes  is  used  similarly  to  lime-water;  and,  if  this 
acid  be  present,  gives,  in  like  manner,  a  precipitate  so- 
luble with  effervescence  in  muriatic  acid. 

Pure  strontites  has  similar  virtues  as  a  test. 
H.  Metals. 

1.  Of  the  metals,  silver  and  mercury  are  tests  of  the 
presence  of  sulphurets,  and  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  If  a  little  quicksilver  be  put  into  a  bottle,  contain- 
ing water  impregnated  with  either  of  these  substances, 
its  surface  soon  acquires  a  black  film,  and,  on  shaking, 
a  blackish  powder  separates  from  it.  Silver  is  imme- 
diately tarnished  from  the  same  cause. 

2.  The  metals  also  may  be  used  as  tests  of  each 
other,  and  on  the  principle  of  elective  affinity.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  polished  iron  plate,  immersed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper,  soon  acquires  a  coat  of  this 
metal,  and  the  same  in  other  similar  examples. 

I.  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

This  is  the  only  one  of  the  sulphates,  except  that 
of  silver,  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  a  test.  When 
used  in  this  view,  it  is  generally  employed  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  oxygenous  gas,  of  which  a  natural  wa- 
ter may  contain  a  small  quantity. 

A  water  suspected  to  contain  this  gas,  may  be  mixed 
with  a  little  recently  dissolved  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
kept  corked  up.  If  an  oxide  of  iron  be  precipitated  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  water  may  be  inferred  to. 
contain  oxygenous  gas. 

Sulphate,  Nitrate,  and  Acetate  of  Silver. 

These  solutions  are,  in  some  measure,  applicable  to 
the  same  purpose. 

1.  They  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  discovery  of 
muriatic  acid  and  muriates.  For  the  silver,  quitting 
the  nitric  or  other  acid,  combines  with  the  muriatic, 
and  forms  a  flaky  precipitate,  which  at  first  is  white, 
but,  on  exposure  to  the  sun's  light,  acquires  a  violet  co- 
lour. This  precipitate  Dr.  Black  states  to  contain,  in 
1000  parts,  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  would  form  42.1 
parts  and  a  half  of  crystallized  muriate  of  soda,  which 
estimate  scarcely  differs  at  all  from  that  of  Klaproth. 
A  precipitation,  however,  may  arise  from  other  causes, 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  state. 

2.  The  solutions  of  silver  in  acids  are  precipitated  by 
carbonated  alkalies  and  earths.  The  agency  of  these 
may  be  prevented  by  previously  adding  a  few  drops  of 
the  same  acid  in  which  the  silver  is  dissolved. 

3.  The  nitrate  and  acetate  of  silver  are  decomposed 
by  the  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids  ;  but  this  may 
be  prevented  by  adding  previously  a  few  drops  of  nitrate 
or  acetate  of  barytes,  and  after  allowing  the  precipitate 
to  subside,  the  clear  liquor  may  be  decanted,  and  the 
solution  ol  silver  added.  Should  a  precipitation  now 
take  place,  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid,  or  some  one 
of  its  combinations,  may  be  suspected.  To  obviate 
uncertainty,  whether  a  precipitation  be  owing  to  sul- 
phuric or  muriatic  acid,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver 
may  be  employed,  which  is  affected  only  by  the  latter 
acid. 

4.  The  solutions  of  silver  are  precipitated  by  extract- 
ive matters  ;  but  in  I  his  case  also  the  precipitate  is  dis- 
coloured, and  is  soluble  in  nitrous  acid. 

K.  JVitrate  and  Acetate  of  Lead. 

1.  Acetate  of  lead,  the  most  eligible  of  these  two 
tests,  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids; 
put  as,  ol  both  these,  we  have  much  better  indicators* 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  its  application  to  this 
purpose. 

2.  The  acetate  is  also  a  test  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen and  sulphurets  of  alkalies,  which  occasion  a  black 

recpitate;  and  if  a  paper,  on  which  characters  are 
traced  with  a  solution  of  acetate,  of  lead,  be  held  over 
?h£!  l'?l'  watei  con<a'ning  a  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
they  are  soon  rendered  visible 

nAZhC  ,acetate  of  lead  is  employed  in  the  discovery 
?„X?  £mC<1  boracicacid,avery  rare  ingredient  of 
waters.    To  ascertain  whe  her  this  be  present,  "oml 
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cautions  are  necessary.  The  uncombined  alkalies  and 
earths  (if  any  be  suspected)  must  be  saturated  with 
acetic  acid.  The  sulphates  must  be  decomposed  by 
acetate  or  nitrate  of  barytes,  and  the  muriates  by  ace- 
tate or  nitrate  of  silver.  The  filtered  liquor,  if  boracic 
acid  be  contained  in  it,  will  give  a  precipitate  soluble 
in  nitric  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.3. 
L.  Nitrate  of  Mercury,  prepared  with  and  without 
heat. 
This  solution,  differently  prepared,  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  test.  But,  since  other  tests  answer  the 
same  purposes  more  effectually,  it  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  have  these  tests. 

M.  Muriate,  Nitrate,  and  Acetate  of  Barytes. 

1.  These  solutions  are  all  most  delicate  tests  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  of  its  combinations,  with  which  they 
give  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  dilute  muriatic 
acid.  They  are  decomposed,  however,  by  carbonates 
of  alkalies  ;  but  the  precipitate  occasioned  by  these  is 
soluble  in  dilute  muriatic  and  nitric  acid  with  efferves- 
cence, and  may  even  be  prevented  by  adding  pre- 
viously a  few  drops  of  the  acid  contained  in  the  bary- 
tic  salt. 

One  hundred  grains  of  dry  sulphate  of  barytes  (ac- 
cording to  Klaproth,  p.  1G8,)  contain  about  45  one-fifth 
of  sulphuric  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  1850,  according 
to  Clayfield,  33  of  acid  of  sp.  gr.  2240 ;  according  to 
Thenard,  after  calcination  about  25.  These  estimates 
differ  very  considerably.  From  Klaproth's  experiments, 
it  appears  that  1000  grains  of  sulphate  of  barytes  indi- 
cate 5'J5 ;  desiccated  sulphate  of  soda,  or  1415  of  the 
Crystallized  salt.  The  same  chemist  has  shown  that 
100  grains  of  sulphate  of  barytes  are  produced  by  the 
precipitation  of  71  grains  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

2.  Phosphoric  salts  also  occasion  a  precipitate  with 
these  tests,  which  is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid  without 
effervescence. 

N.  Prussiates  of  Potassa  and  Lime. 
Of  these  two  the  prussiate  of  potassa  is  the  most  eli- 
gible. When  pure  it  does  not  speedily  assume  a  blue 
colour  on  the  addition  of  acid,  nor  does  it  immediately 
precipitate  muriatic  barytes.  Prussiate  of  potassa  is  a 
very  sensible  test  of  iron,  with  the  solutions  of  which 
in  acids  it  produces  a  Prussian  blue  precipitate,  in 
consequence  of  a  double  elective  affinity.  To  render 
its  effect  more  certain,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to 
add  previously,  to  any  water  suspected  to  contain  iron, 
a  little  muriatic  acid,  with  a  view  to  the  saturation  of 
uncombined  alkalies,  or  earths,  which,  if  present,  pre 
vent  the  detection  of  any  minute  portions  of  iron. 

1.  If  a  water,  after  boiling  and  filtration,  does  not 
afford  a  blue  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  prussiate  of 
potassa,  the  solvent  of  the  iron  maybe  inferred  to  be  a 
volatile  one,  and  probably  the  carbonic  acid. 

2.  Should  the  precipitation  ensue  in  the  boiled  water, 
the  solvent  is  a  fixed  acid,  the  nature  of  which  must 
be  ascertained  by  other  tests. 

O.  Solutionis  of  Soap  in  Mkohol. 
This  solution  may  he  used  to  ascertain  the  compara- 
tive hardness  of  waters.  With  distilled  water  it  may 
be  mixed  without  producing  any  change  ;  but,  if  added 
to  a  hard  water,  it  produces  a  milkiriess,  more  or  less 
considerable  as  the  water  is  less  pure:  and  from  the 
degree  of  milkiness,  an  experienced  eye  will  judge  of 
its  quality.  The  acids,  alkalies,  and  all  earthy  and 
metallic  salts,  decompose  soap,  and  occasion  that  pro- 
perty in  water  termed  hardness. 
Alkohol. 

Alkohol,  when  mixed  with  any  water  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  an  equal  bulk,  precipitates  all  the  sorts 
which  it  is  not  capable  of  dissolving. 

P.  Hydro- sulphuret  of  Ammonia. 

This  and  other  sulphurets,  as  well  as  water  saturated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  may  be  employed  in  de- 
tecting lead  and  arsenic,  with  the  former  of  which  they 
give  a  black,  and  with  the  latter  a  yellowish  precipi- 
tate. As  lead  and  arsenic,  however,  are  never  found 
in  natural  waters,  these  tests  are  not  required. 

MINERA'LIA.     See  Mineral. 

MINERALIZE.  Metallic  substances  are  said  to  be 
mineralized  when  deprived  of  their  usual  properties 
by  combination  with  some  other  substance. 

MINERA'LOGY.  Mineralogia.  That  part  of  natu- 
ral historj  which  relates  to  minerals. 

Minim.    Sec  Minimum. 

MINIMUM.  A  minim.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  fluid 
drachm.    An  important  change  has  been  adopted  in 
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the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia,  for  the  mensuration 
of  liquids,  and  the  division  of  the  wine  pint,  to  ensure 
accuracy  in  the  measurement  of  quantities  of  liquids 
below  one  drachm.  The  mnnber  of  drops  contained 
in  one  drachm  has  been  assumed  to  be  sixty  :  and 
taking  water  as  a  standard,  this  number,  though  by  no 
means  accurate,  would  still  be  sufficient  lor  ordinary 
purposes ;  but  when  other  liquids  of  lees  specific  gravity 
are  used,  a  much  larger  number  is  required  to  till  the 
same  measure,  as  of  proof  spirit,  140  drops  are  required 
to  equal  the  bulk  of  60  of  water,  dropped  from  the 
same  vessel.  If,  therefore,  in  the  composition  of  me- 
dicines, measures  suited  to  the  standard  of  water  were 
used  occasionally  only,  and  it  was  generally  assumed 
that  60  drops  were  equal  to  one  fluid-drachm,  and  one 
fluid-drachm  was  substituted  for  60  drops  prescribed, 
twice  the  dose  intended  would  be  given.  There  are 
further  objections  to  the  use  of  drops  ;  that  their  bulk 
is  influenced  by  the  quantity  of  liquid  contained  in  the 
bottle  from  which  they  fall,  by  the  thickness  of  the  lip, 
and  even  by  the  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  lip 
of  the  same  bottle  ;  that  volatile  liquids,  to  which  this 
mode  is  most  commonly  applied,  are  thus  exposed  with 
extensive  surfaces,  and  their  evaporation  promoted; 
and  on  all  these  accounts  the  adoption  of  some  deci- 
sive, convenient,  and  uniform  substitute  became  neces- 
sary. The  subdivision  of  the  wine  pint  has,  therefore, 
been  extended  to  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  lluid-drachm, 
which  is  termed  minim  :  and  glass  measures  expres- 
sive of  such  subdivision,  have  been  adopted  by  the 
college. 

MINIUM.    Ked  oxide  of  lead.     See  Lead. 

Minium  grjecorum.     Native  cinnabar 

MINT.     See  Mentha. 

Mint,  pepper.     See  Mentha  piperita. 

Mint,  wnter.     See  Mentha  aquatica. 

MISCARRIAGE.     See  Abortion. 

Miserere  mei.  (Have  compassion  on  me :  so  called 
from  its  unhappy  torments.)  The  iliac  passion.  See 
Iliac  passion. 

MISLAW.     See  Musa  paradisiaca. 

MISLETOE.     See  Viscum. 

Misochy'micus.  An  enemy  to  the  chemists  and 
their  enthusiastic  conceits. 

MISPICKLE.  Common  arsenical  pyrites.  A  white, 
brilliant,  granulated  iron  ore,  composed  of  iron  in  com- 
bination with  arsenic. 

MISTU'RA.  A  mixture.  A  fluid  composed  of  two 
or  more  ingredients.  It  is  mostly  contracted  in  pre- 
scriptions thus,  mist.  e.  g.  — f.  mist,  which  means,  let 
a  mixture  be  made. 

Mistura  ammoniaci.  Lac  ammoniaci.  Mixture  of 
ammoniacum. — Take  of  nmmoniacum, two  drachms; 
of  water,  half  a  pint;  rub  the  ammoniacum  with  the 
water  gradually  added,  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed 

Mistura  amygdale.  Lac  amytrdaliB.  Almond 
mixture,  or  emulsion. — Take  of  almond  confection, 
two  ounces;  distilled  water,  a  pint:  gradually  add  the 
water  to  the  almond  confection,  rubbing  them  together, 
till  properly  mixed  ;  then  strain. 

Mistura  ASAFamn.E.  Lac  asafastidm.  Mixture 
of  asalcetida. — Take  of  asafetida,  two  drachms  ; 
water,  half  a  pint ;  rub  the  asafcetida  with  the  water, 
gradually  added,  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed. 

Mistura  camphor*.  Camphor  mixture. — Take  of 
camphor,  half  a  drachm  ;  rectified  spirit,  ten  minims  ; 
water,  a  pint.  First  rub  the  camphor  with  the  spirit, 
then  with  the  water  gradually  added,  and  strain  the 
liquor.  A  very  elegant  preparation  of  camphor,  for 
delicate  stomachs,  and  those  who  cannot  bear  it  in 
substance,  as  an  antispasmodic  and  nervine.  Theie  is 
a  great  loss  of  camphor  in  making  it  as  directed  by  the 
pharmacopoeia.  Water  can  only  take  up  a  certain 
quantity.    For  its  virtues,  see  Lauras  camphora. 

Mistura  cornu  usti.  Decoctum  album.  Decoc- 
tion of  hartshorn.  Take  of  hartshorn,  burnt  and  pre- 
pared, two  ounces;  acacia  gum,  powdered,  an  ounce; 
water,  three  pints.  Boil  down  to  two  pints,  constantly 
stirring,  and  strain.  This  is  a  much  weaker  absorbent 
than  the  mistura  creta;,  but  is  much  more  agreeable  to 
most  people.  It  forms  an  excellent  drink  in  fevers  at- 
tended with  diarrhoea,  and  acidities  of  the  prima?  vise. 

Mistura  cret.e.  Chalk  mixture.—!  ake  of  pre 
pared  chalk,  half  an  ounce;  refined  sugar,  three 
drachms  :  sum- arabic,  powdered,  half  an  ounce;  water, 
a  pint.  Mix.  A  very  useful  and  pleasant  form  of  ad- 
ministering chalk  as  an  adstringent  and  antacid.    It  ia 
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particularly  calculated  for  children,  in  whom  it  allays 
the  many  deranged  actions  of  the  prims  vis,  which 
are  produced  by  acidities.  Dose,  one  ounce  to  three, 
frequently.     See  Creta  and  Carbonas  calcis. 

Mistcra  fkrri  COMPOSITE.— Take  of  myrrh,  pow- 
dered, a  drachm  ;  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  twenty-five 
grains;  rose-water,  seven  fluid  ounces  and  a  half; 
sulphate  of  iron,  powdered,  a  scruple;  spirit  of  nutmeg, 
half  a  fluid  ouuee  ;  refined  sugar,  a  drachm.  Rub  to- 
gether the  myrrh,  the  subcarbonate  of  potassa  and 
sugar;  and,  during  the  trituration,  add  gradually,  first, 
the  rose-water  and  spirit  of  nutmegs,  and  last,  the  sul- 
phate of  iron.  Pour  the  mixture  immediately  into  a 
proper  glass  bottle,  and  stop  it  close.  This  preparation 
is  the  celebrated  mixture  of  Dr.  Griffiths.  A  chemical 
decomposition  is  effected  in  forming  this  mixture,  a 
subcarbonate  of  iron  is  formed,  and  a  sulphate  of 
potassa. 

Mistcra  guaiaci.  Take  of  guaiacum  gum-resin,  a 
drachm  and  a  half;  refined  sugar,  two  drachms  ;  muci- 
lage of  acacia  gum,  two  fluid  drachms;  cinnamon 
water,  eight  fluid  ounces.  Rub  the  guaiacum  with  the 
sugar,  then  with  the  mucilage ;  and,  when  they  are 
mixed,  pour  on  the  cinnamon-water  gradually,  nibbing 
them  togethti      For  its  virtues,  see  Guaiacum. 

Mistcra  moschi.  Take  of  musk,  acacia  gum,  pow- 
dered, refined  sugar,  of  each  a  drachm  .  rose-water,  ax 
fluid  ounces.  Rub  the  musk  first  with  the  sugar,  then 
with  the  gum,  and  add  the  rose-water  by  degrees.  An 
excellent  diaphoretic  and  antispasmodic.  It  is  by  far 
the  best  way  of  administering  musk,  when  boluses  can- 
not be  swallowed.    Dose,  one  ounce  to  three,  frequently. 

Mitliridatc  mustard.     See  Thlaspi  campestre. 

MITHRID  ATIUM  The  electuary  called  Mithridalc, 
from  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  who, 
experiencing  the  virtues  of  the  simples  separately,  af- 
terward combined  them;  but  then  the  composition 
consisted  of  but  few  ingredients,  viz.  twenty  leaves  of 
rue,  two  walnuts,  two  figs,  and  a  little  salt :  of  tins  In; 
took  a  dose  every  morning,  to  guard  himself  against  the 
effects  of  poison. 

MITRAL.  (Mitralis ;  from mitra,  a  mitre.)  Mitre- 
like  :  applied  by  anatomists  to  parte  which  were  sup- 
posed to  resemble  a  bishop's  mitre. 

Mitral  valves.  Valvules  milrales.  The  valves 
of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

Mi'va.  An  ancient  term  for  the  form  of  a  medicine, 
not  unlike  a  thick  syrup,  now  called  Marmalade. 

MIXTURE.    1.  See  Mistura. 

2.  Mixture  in  chemistry  should  be  distinguished  from 
solution;  in  the  former,  the  aggregate  particles  can 
again  be  separated  by  mechanical  means,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  different  particles  determined:  but,  in 
solution,  no  mechanical  power  whatsoever  can  sepa- 
rate them. 

Mocha  stone.    A  species  of  agate. 

Mo'ciiila.  (From  uo\Xoc,  a  lever.)  A  reduction 
of  the  bones  from  an  unnatural  to  a  natural  situation. 

Mo'chlica.  (From  pox\tv<jt,  to  move.)  Violent 
purges. 

MODIOLUS.  (Diminutive  of  Modus,  a  measure.) 
The  nucleus,  as  it  were,  of  the  cochlea  of  the  ear  is  so 
termed.  It  ascends  from  the  basis  of  the  cochlea  to  the 
apex. 

Mofette.    See  Nitrogen. 

MOFFAT.  A  village  situated  about  fifty-six  miles 
southwest  of  Edinburgh.  It  affords  a  cold  sulphureous 
water,  of  a  very  simple  composition  ;  when  first  drawn, 
it  appears  rather  milky  and  bluish  ;  the  smell  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  Harrowgatc;  the  smell  is  sulphureous 
and  saline,  without  any  thing  bitter.  It  sparkles  some- 
what on  being  poured  from  one  glass  to  another. 

According  to  Dr.  Garnett's  analysis,  a  wine  gallon 
of  Moffat  water  contains  rhirty-six  grains  of  muriate 
of  soda,  rive  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  four  of 
azotic  gas,  and  ten  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  making 
altogether  nineteen  cubic  inches  of  gas.  Moiiat  water 
is,  therefore,  verv  simple  in  its  composition,  and  hence 
it  produces  effects  somewhat  similar  to  those  ot  Har- 
rowgate.  It  is,  perhaps,  on  this  account  also  that  it  so 
soon  loses  the  hepatic  gas,  on  which  depends  the  great- 
est part  of  its  medic  fnal  power.  The  only  sensible 
effect  of  this  water  is  that  of  increasing  the  flow  ot 
urine  ;  when  it  purges,  it  appears  rather  to  take  place 
from  the  excessive  dose  than  from  its  mineral  ingre- 
dients. This  water  appears  to  be  useful  chiefly  in  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  and  as  an  external  application  at  an 
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I  increased  temperature,  scrofula  in  its  early  stage 
appears  to  be  elevated  by  it ;  it  is  also  used  as  an  ex- 
ternal application  i>>  irritable  ulcers,  and  is  recom- 
mended in  dyspepsia,  and  where  there  is  inaction  of 
the  alimentary  canal. 

Mogilalia.  (From  poyis,  difficulty,  and  \a\co>,  to 
speak.)    A  difficulty  of  speech. 

MO'LA.  (Hebrew.)  1.  The  knee-pan :  so  named 
because  it  is  shaped  like  a  millstone. 

2.  A  mole,  or  shapeless  mass  of  flesh  in  the  uterus 
See  Mole. 

MOLA'RIS.  (From molaris,  a  grindstone;  because 
they  grind  the  food.)    A  double-tooth.    See  Teeth. 

Moi.arks  glandllj!.  Molar  glands.  Twosalival 
glands  situated  OD  each  side  of  the  mouth,  between  tlie 
masseter  and  buccinator  muscles,  the  excretory  ducts 
Of  which  open  near  the  last  dens  molaris. 

Mo i. arks  dkntes.    See  V 

MOLASSES.     See  Saccharum. 

Moi.n.v'vic  a.     See  Dracocephalum. 

MOLE.  Mola.  By  this  term  authors  have  intended 
to  describe  different  productions  of,  or  excretions  from, 
(lie  uterus.  , 

By  some  it  has  been  used  to  signify  every  kind  of 
fleshy  substance,  particularly  those  which  are  properly 
called  polypi;  by  others,  those  only  which  are  Hie  con- 
sequence of  imperfect  conception,  or  when  the  ovum 
is  in  a  morbid  or  decayed  state;  and  by  many,  winch 
is  the  most  popular  opinion,  every  coagulnin  ol  blond 
u  bich  continues  long  enough  in  the  uterus  to  assume 
somewhat  of  an  organized  form,  to  have  only  tlie 
fibrous  |,art,  as  it  has  been  called,  remaining,  is  de- 
nominated a  mole.  There  is  surely  much  impropriety, 
says  Dr.  Dciiham,  in  including,  under  one  general 
name,  appearances  so  contrary  and  substances  so 
different. 

1.  For  an  account  of  the  first  kind,  see  Polypus. 

2.  Of  the  second  kind,  which  has  been  defined  as  an 
ovum  deforme,  as  it  is  the  consequence  of  conception, 
it  might  more  justly  be  arranged  under  the  class  of 
monsters;  for  though  it  has  the  appearanceof  a  shape- 
less mass  of  Mesh,  if  examined  carefully  with  a  knife, 
various  parts  of  a  child  may  be  discovered,  lying  to- 
gether in  apparent  confusion,  but  in  actual  regularity. 
The  pedicle  also  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the  uterus, 
is  not  of  a  fleshy  teituse,  like  that  of  the  polypus,  but 
has  a  regular  series  of  vessels  like  the  umbilical  cord, 
and  there  is  likewise  a  placenta  and  membranes  con- 
taining water.  The  symptoms  attending  the  formation, 
growth,  and  expulsion  of  this  apparently  contused 
mass  from  the  uterus,  correspond  with  those  of  a  well- 
formed  child. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  third  sort  of  mole,  an  incision 
into  its  substance  will  discover  its  true  nature;  for, 
although  the  external  surface  appears  at  tlie  first  view 
to  be  organized  flesh,  the  internal  part  is  composed 
merely  of  coagulated  blood.  As  substances  of  this  kind, 
which  mostly  occur  after  delivery,  would  always  be 
expelled  by  the  action  of  the  uterus,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  for  a  particular  inquiry,  if  popular  opinion 
had  not  annexed  the  idea  of  mischief  to  them,  and  at- 
tributed their  formation  or  continuance  in  the  uterus 
to  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  the  practitioner. 
Hence  the  persuasion  arose  of  the  necessity  of  extract- 
ing all  the  coagula  of  blood  out  of  the  uterus,  immedi 
ately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  or  of  giving 
medicines  to  force  them  away:  but  abundant  ex- 
perience hath  proved,  that  the  retention  of  such 
coagula  is  not,  under  any  circumstances,  productive 
of  danger,  and  that  they  are  most  safely  expelled  by  the 
action  of  the  uterus,  though  at  very  different  periods 
alter  tin  ir  formation. 

Mo'llk.     Indian  mastich. 

MOLLIFICA'TIO.  A  softening:  formerly  applied 
to  a  palsy  ot  the  muscles  in  any  particular  part. 

MOLLI'TIES.  (From  mollis,  soft.)  A  softness- 
applied  to  bones,  nails,  and  other  parts. 

Momitiks  ossiutt.    Be*  Malacosteon. 

Moli.it.es  ingi  it  m.  A  preternatural  softness  of  the 
nails:  it  often  accompanies  chlorosis. 

Moi.rr  (  esse  LiaNUH.     Hee  Croton  Helium 

MOLTBDATE  MoMdas.  A  sail  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  molybdic  acid  with  salifiable  bases  thus 
molybdate  of  antimony,  &c.  '      us 

MOLYBDENUM.  (From  po\vteoS,  lead.)  Mnlub- 
d,l,s.  A  metal  which  exists  mineralized  by  sulphur  hi 
the  ore,  called  sulphuret  of  molybdcna     This  ore 
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which  is  very  scarce,  is  so  similar  in  several  of  its  pro- 
perties to  plumbago,  thai  they  were  long  considered  as 
varieties  of  the  same  substance.  It  is  of  a  light  lead- 
gray  colour  ;  its  surface  is  smooth,  and  feels  unctuous; 
its  texture  is  lamellnled  ;  it  soils  tlie  fingers,  and  marks 
paper  bluish-black,  or  silver-gray.  It  may  be  cut 
with  a  knife.  It  is  generally  found  in  compact  masses ; 
seldom  in  particles,  or  crystallized.  It  is  met  with  in 
Sweden,  Spain,  Saxony,  Siberia, and  Iceland.  Scheele 
showed  that  a  peculiar  metallic  acid  might  be  obtained 
from  it ;  and  later  chemists  have  succeeded  in  reducing 
this  acid  to  the  metallic  state.  We  are  indebted  to 
Hatchett  for  a  full  and  accurate  analysis  of  this  ore. 

The  native  sulphurct  of  molybdena,  is  the  only  ore 
hitherto  known  which  contains  this  metal. 

Properties  of  molybdena. — Molybdena  is  either  in  an 
agglutinated  blackish  friable  mats,  having  little  metal- 
lic brillancy,  or  in  a  black  powder.  The  mass  slightly 
united,  shows,  by  a  magnifying  glass,  small,  round, 
brilliant  grains.  Its  weight  is  about  8.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  infusible  of  the  metals.  It  is  capable  of  com- 
bining with  a  number  of  metals  by  fusion.  It  forma 
with  sulphur  an  artificial  sulphuret  of  molybdena 
analogous  to  its  ore.  It  unites  also  to  phosphorus. 
The  affinity  of  molybdena  for  oxygen  is  very  feeble, 
according  to  Hatchett.  The  alkalies  have  no  action 
on  molybdena  in  the  moist  way,  but  it  enters  readily 
into  fusion  with  potassa  and  soda.  It  is  oxiilisalile  by 
boiling  sulphuric  acid,  and  aciditiable  by  the  nitric 
acid.  Muriatic  acid  does  not  act  upon  it.  It  is  capa- 
ble of  existing  in  not  less  than  four  different  degrees 
of  oxygenation. 

Method  of  obtaining  molybdena. — To  obtain  molyb- 
dena is  a  task  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  Few  chemist* 
have  succeeded  in  producing  this  metal,  on  account  of 
its  great  infusibility.  The  method  recommended  in 
general  is  the  following ; — Molybdic  acid  is  to  be 
formed  into  a  paste  with  oil,  dried  at  the  lire,  and  then 
exposed  to  a  violent  heat  in  a  crucible  lined  with  char- 
coal. By  this  means  the  oxide  becomes  decomposed  , 
a  black  agglutinated  substance  is  obtained,  very  brittle 
under  the  finger,  and  having  a  metallic  brilliancy. 
This  is  the  metal  called  molybdena. 

MOLYBDIC  ACID.  (Jlcidum,  molybdicum  ;  from 
Molybdenum,  its  base.)  The  native  sulphuret  of  molyb- 
denum being  roasted  for  some  time,  and  dissolved  in 
water  of  ammonia,  when  nitric  acid  is  added  to  this 
solution,  the  molybdic  acid  precipitates  in  tine  white 
scales,  which  become  yellow  on  melting  and  subliming 
them.  It  changes  the  vegetable  blues  to  reel,  but  less 
readily  and  powerfully  than  the  molybdous  acid. 

Molybdic  acid  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3.i(iU.  In  an 
open  vessel  it  sublimes  into  brilliant  yellow  scales  ;  960 
parts  of  boiling  water  dissolve  one  of  it,  affording  a  pale 
yellow  solution,  which  reddens  litmus,  In n  has  no  taste. 
Sulphur,  charcoal,  and  several  metals,  decompose  the 
molybdic  acid.  Molybdate  of  potassa  is  a  colourless 
salt.  Molybdic  acid  gives,  with  nitrate  of  lead,  a 
white  precipitate,  soluble  in  nitric  acid;  with  the  ni- 
trates of  mercury  and  silver,  a  white  flaky  precipitate; 
with  nitrate  of  copper,  a  greenish  precipitate;  with 
solutions  of  the  neutral  sulphate  of  zinc,  muriate  of 
bismuth,  muriate  of  antimony,  nitrate  of  nickel,  mu- 
riates of  gold  and  platinum,  it  produces  white  precipi- 
tates. When  melted  with  borax,  it  yields  a  bluish 
colour;  and  paper  dipped  in  its  solution  becomes,  in 
the  sun,  of  a  beautiful  blue. 

The  neutral  alkaline  molybdates  precipitate  all  me- 
tallic solutions.  Gold,  muriate  of  mercury,  zinc,  and 
manganese,  are  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder;  iron  and  tin,  from  their  solutions  in  muriatic 
acid,  of  a  brown  colour  ;  cobalt,  of  a  rose  colour ;  cop- 
per, blue ;  and  the  solutions  of  alum  and  quicklime, 
white.  If  a  dilute  solution  of  recent  muriate  of  tin  be 
precipitated  by  a  dilute  solution  of  molybdate  of  po- 
tassa, a  beautiful  blue  powder  is  obtained. 

The  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  molybdic  acid,  the  solution 
becoming  of  a  fine  blue  colour  as  it  cools,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  thickens ;  the  eolour  disappears  again  on 
the  application  of  heat,  but  returns  again  by  cooling. 
A  strong  heat  expels  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  nitric 
acid  has  no  effect  on  it ;  but  the  muriatic  dissolves  it  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  leaves  a  dark  blue  residuum 
when  distilled.  With  a  strong  heat  it  expels  a  portion 
of  sulphuric  acid  from  sulphate  of  potassa.  It  also 
disengages  the  acid  from  nitre  and  common  salt  by 
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distillation.  It  has  some  action  upon  the  filings  of  the 
metals  in  the  moist  way. 

Molybdi'tis.    See  Molybdenum. 

Moly'bdos.  (On  uo\ei  et;  jiaQoc ;  from  its  gravity.) 
Lead. 

MOLYBDOUS  ACID.  Mcidummolybdostim.  The 
deul-oxide  of  molybdenum  is  of  a  blue  colour,  and 
possesses  acid  properties.  Triturate  2  parts  of  molyb- 
dic acid,  with  one  part  of  the  metal,  along  with  a  httie 
hot  water,  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  till  the  mixture  as- 
sumes a  blue  colour.  Digest  in  10  parts  of  boiling 
water,  filter  and  evaporate  the  liquid  in  a  heat  of  about 
120°.  The  blue  oxide  separates.  It  reddens  vegetable 
blues,  and  forms  salts  with  the  bases.  Air  or  water, 
when  left  for  sometime  to  acton  molybdenum,  con- 
vert it  into  this  acid.  It  consists  of  about  10U  metal  to 
34  oxygen. 

Moly'za.  (Diminutive  of  p.w'Xv,  moly.)  Garlic  ; 
the  head  of  which,  lilie  moly,  is  not  divided  into 
cloves. 

Momiscus.  (From  ftapoc,  a  blemish.)  That  part  of 
the  teeth  which  is  next  the  glints,  and  which  is  usually 
covered  with  a  foul  tartareous  crust. 

MOMORDICA.  (Momordica;  from  mordeo,  to 
bite;  from  it*  sharp  taste.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Moncecia;  Or- 
der, 6'?/7/«. 

Momordica  elaterivm.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  squirting  cucumber.  Elateriwn;  Cucvmis  agres- 
tis ;  Oucumis  usiiiinus ;  Cucumis  aylvestris ;  Elate- 
rium offirinnrum  ;  Doubalios  ;  Charantia;  Qnorerba 
orba.  Wild,  or  squirting  cucumber.  Momordica — 
pomis  kiepidie  cirrhisnullix  of  Linnajus.  The  dried 
sediment  from  the  juice  of  this  plant  is  the  elaterium 
of  the  shops.  It  has  neither  smell  nor  taste,  and  is 
the  most  powerful  cathartic  in  the  whole  Materia 
Medica.  Its  efficacy  in  dropsies  is  said  to  be  consider- 
able ;  it,  however,  requires  great  caution  in  the  exhi- 
bition. From  the  eighth  to  the  half  of  a  grain  should 
be  given  at  first,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals  until 
it  operates.  The  cathartic  power  of  this  substance 
is  derived  from  a  small  portion  of  a  very  active  prin- 
ciple, which  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  Pharinacologia,  has 
called  Elatin.  From  ten  grains  of  elaterium  he  ob- 
tained, 

Water 0.4 

Extractive 2.G 

Fecula 2.8 

Gluten  0.5 

Woody  matter 2.5 

Elatin )  i  n 

Bitter  principle \ 

10. 

MOXA'RDA.  (So  called  in  honour  of  Nicholas 
Monardes,  a  Spanish  physician  and  botanist.)  The 
game  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Limnean  system. 
Class,  Diandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Monarda  fistulosa.  The  systematic  name  of  tlie 
purple  monarda.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  fra- 
grant smell,  and  an  aromatic  and  somewhat  bitter 
taste,  possessing  nervine,  stomachic,  and  deobstruent 
virtues.  An  infusion  is  recommended  in  the  cure  of 
intermittent  fevers. 

t"  The  Monarda  is  a  very  pungent  aromatic,  growing 
native  in  the  United  Stales,  with  various  other  species, 
some  of  which  resemble  it  in  efficacy.  In  different 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  known  by  the  names  of 
mount  a  in- balm  and  horsemint.  It  is  a  warm  diapho- 
retic, anti-emetic,  and  carminative;  used  in  flatulent 
colics,  rheumatism,  &c.  The  distilled  oil,  according 
to  Dr.  Atlee,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  rubefacients." 
— Big.  Mat.  Mid.     A.] 

MONADE'LPIIIA.  (From  uovos,  alone,  and  aic\ 
ipia,  a  brotherhood.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in 
the  sexual  system  Of  Linnaus,  consisting  of  plant! 
witli  hermaphrodite  flowers,  in  which  all  the  stamina 
are  united  below  into  one  body  or  cylinder,  through 
which  the  pistil  passes. 

MONA'NDRIA.  (From  (tovos,  alone,  and  avnp,  a 
husband.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the  sexual 
system  of  Liiiiurus,  consisting  of  plants  with  her- 
maphrodite dowers,  which  have  only  one  stamen. 

Monk  lli.    A  species  of  Jinagallis. 

MONEY- WORT.     See  Lysimachia  nummularia. 

MONILIFORMIS.    (Monile,  an  ornament  for  any 
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part  of  the  body,  especially  a  necklace  or  coHar ) 
Moniliform:  applied  to  the  pod  of  the  Hedvaanm 
mondifcrum  from  its  necklace  appearance. 

Monk's  rhubnrh.    See.  fiumex  alnimu 

MONKSHOOD.     Bee  Jiconitum  naveUus 

MONOCOT*  LEDON.  (I  .„„,,,„,'„,.  one,  and  K0_ 
7v\v"»>v,  a  cotyledon.)    Having  our  coiviedon 

MO.NOCOTYLEDONES.  A  tribe  of  plants  which 
are  supposed  to  nave  only  one  cotvledon  ■  as  the  grass 
and  corn  tribe,  palms,  and  the  orchis  family.  Bee 
Cotyledon. 

MONO'CULTJS.  (From  "--ovos,  one,  and  tculus,  an 
eye.)  Mimopia.  1.  A  very  uncommon  species  of 
monstrosity,  in  which  there  is  but  one  eye.  ami  that 
mostly  above  the  root  of  the  nose. 

2.  Intcstinum  monocvlum  is  the  name  given  to  the 
cajcuni,  or  blind  gut,  by  raracelsus,  because  it  is  per- 
forated only  at  one  end. 

[3.  A  genus  of  Crustacea,  to  which  belongs  the  great 
horse-foot  of  America,  or  the  Monocuius  Polyphe- 
mus.   AJ, 

MONGi'CTA.  (From  povoc,  alone,  and  otKia,  a 
house?.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the  sexual 
system  of  Linn-eus,  consisting  of  those  which  have 
male  and  female  organs  in  separate  flowers,  but  on  the 
same  plant. 

MONOUY'NIA.  (From  povos,  alone,  and  yvvrr,  a 
woman,  or  wife.)— The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in 
the  sexual  system  of  Linnteus.  It  contains  those  plants 
which,  besides  their  agreement  in  the  classic  character, 
have  only  one  style.  * 

Monoiie'micra.  (From  ;ioi'os,  single,  and  7jtuepa,  a 
day  ,     \  disease  of  one  day's  continuance. 

MONOICUS  (From  ptovos,  one,  and  oiKia,  a 
house.)  Linn-ens  calls  flowers  monoid,  monrrceous, 
when  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  situated  indifferent 
flowers,  on  the  same  individual  plant;  because  they 
are  Confined  to  one  house,  as  it  were,  or  dwelling  ;  and 
if  the  barren  and  fertile  flowers  grow  from  separate 
tools, /ores  dioici,  or  dicecious  Hon 

MosoMAf  iion.     The  intestiuuiii  Ciecum. 

Monopk'oia.  (From  unvos,  single,  and  atjymiijt,  to 
compress. )     A  pain  in  only  one  side  of  the  head. 

MONOPHYLLUS.  (Prom  ftovoi,  one,  mdi/mWov, 
a  leaf.)  One  leafed  :  having  only  one  leaf  applied  to 
the  perianthiiim  of  flowers;  thus  the  llower-cup  of 
the  Datura  stramonium  is  monophyllous,  or  formed 
of  one  leaf. 

Mono'pia.  (From  povos,  single,  and  uuV,  the  eye.) 
See  Monoculw. 

MONO'RCHIS.  (From  -iovoc,  one,  and  opx<c,  a 
testicle.)  An  epithet  for  a  person  that  has  but  one 
testicle. 

MONRO,  Alexander,  was  born  in  London,  of 
Scotch  parents,  in  1697.  His  father,  who  was  an  army 
surgeon,  settled  afterward  at  Edinburgh,  and  took  great 
interest  in  Ins  education.  At  a  proper  age,  he  sent  him 
to  attend  f'heseUlen  in  London,  where  he  displayed 
great  assiduity,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  cele- 
brated work  on  the  bones  ;  he  then  went  to  Paris,  and 
in  1718  to  Leyden,  where  he  received  the  particular 
commendation  of  Boerhaavc.  Returning  to  Edinburgh 
the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  professor  and 

demonstrator  of  anal y  to 'he  Company  of  Surgeons, 

and  soon  after  he  began  to  give  public  lectures  on  that 
subject,  Dr.  Alston  at  the  same  time  taking  up  the 
Materia  Medica  and  Botany.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
the  opening  of  that  medical  school,  which  has  since  ex- 
tended its  fame  throughout  En  rope  and  even  to  A  merii  a. 
The  two  lectureships  were  placed  upon  the  university 
establishment  in  1720.  and  others  shortly  added  to  com- 
plete the  svstein  of  medical  education  :  bat  an  oppor- 
tunity of  Seeing  practice  being  still  wanting,  Dr.  Monro 
pointed  out  in  a  pamphlet  the  advantages  of  such  an 
institution;  the  Royal  Infirmary  was  therefore  estab- 
lished, and  he  commenced  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Sur- 
gery ■  and  Dr.  Rutherford  afterward  extended  the  plan 
to  Medical  cases.  None  of  the  new  professors  contri- 
buted so  much  to  the  celebrity  of  this  school  as  Dr. 
Monro,  not  only  by  the  diligent  and  skilful  execution 
of  the  duties  of  his  office,  but  also  by  various  ingenious 
and  useful  publications.  He  continued  his  lectures 
durins  upwards  of  six  months  annually  for  nearly  forty 
yean,  and  acquired  such  reputation,  that  students 
flocked  to  him  from  the  most  distant  .parts  "fine 
kingdom.  JT  is-  first  and  chief  work  was  his  '  Oste- 
oloi-y,"  in  1720.   intended  for  his-  pupils ;  but  winch 
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became  very  popular,  passed  through  numerous  e<fi- 
tlons  and  Was  translated  into  most  European  Ian 
he  afunvard  added  a  concise  description  "I 
the  nerves,  and  a  very  accurate  account  of  Uie  lacteal 
svstem  and  thoracic  duct.  He  was  alau  the  father  and 
active  supporter  of  a  society,  to  which  the  public  was 
indebted  for  siv  volumes  of  "Medical  Essays  and 
Observations;"  be  acted  as  secretary,  and  had  the 
cnjef  labour  in  the  publication  Of  these,  besides  having 
contributed  many  valuable  papers,  especially  an  elabo- 
rate  "Eesay  on  the  Nutrition  of  the  Firms."    The 

plan  Of  the  society  was  afterward  extended,  and  three 
volumes  of  "Essays  Physical  and  Literaiy"  were 
published,  ill  which  Dr.  Monro  has  several  useful 
papers.  His  last  publication  was  an  "Account  of  the 
Suceess  of  Inoculation  in  Scotland."  He  left,  how- 
ever, several  works  in  manuscript  ;  of  which  a  short 
"  Treatise  on  Comparative  Anatomy ,"  and  his  oration 
-De  Outiciila,"  have  been  since  given  to  the  public. 
In  175!),  Dr.  Monro  resigned  his  anatomical  chair  to  his 
sun,   but   continued  his  Clinical   lectures;    he    exerted 

himself  also  in  promoting  almost  every  object  of  public 

utility,  lie  was  chosen  8  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
Of  London,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal 
Acadi  my  of  Surgery  at  Paris.    He  died  in  1767. 

MONS.     A  mount,  or  hill. 

Moms  venoms.  The  triangular  eminence  immedi- 
ately over  the  os  pubis  of  women,  that  is  covered  with 
hair.     . 

MONSTER.  Lvsut  naturw.  Dr.  Denman  divides 
monsters  into,  1st,  Monsters  from  redundance  or  mul- 
tiplicity of  parts;  2d,  Monsters  from  deficiency  or 
want  of  parts;  3d,  Monsters  from  confusion  of  parts. 
To  these  iniL'hl  perhaps  be  added,  without  impropriety, 

another  kind,  in  which  there  is  neither  redundance, 
nor  deficiency,  nor  confusion  of  parts,  but  an  error  of 
place  as  in  transposition  of  the  viscera.    But  children 

born    Willi    diseases,   as    the    hydrocephalus,   or    their 

effects,  as  in  some  cases  of  blindness,  from  previous 
inflammation,  cannot  be  properly  considered  as  mon- 
sters, though  they  are  often  so  denominated. 

Of  the  first  order  there  may  be  two  kinds;  redun- 
dance or  multiplicity  of  natural  pans,  as  of  two  heads 
and  one  body,  of  one  head  and  twobodies,  an  increased 
number  of  limbs,  as  legs,  arms,  fingers,  and  toes:  or 
ences  or  additions  to  parts  of  no  certain  form, as 
those  upon  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  we  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  which  monsters  or  irregular  births  are 
generated  or  produced  ;  though  it  is  probable  that  the 
laws  by  which  these  are  governed  are  as  regular,  botli 
as  to  criuse  and  effect,  as  in  common  or  natural  pro- 
ductions. Formerly,  and  indeed  till  within  these  few 
years,  it  was  a  generally  receiver)  opinion,  that  mon- 
sters were  not  primordial  or  aboriginal,  but  that  they 

were  caused  subsequently,  by  the  power  of  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  mother,  transferring  the  imperfection  of 
some  external  object,  or  the  mark  of  something  for 
which  she  longed,  and  with  which  she  was  not 
indulged,  to  the  child  of  which  she  was  pregnant; 
or  by  some  accident  which  happened  to  her  during  her 
pregnancy.  Such  opinions,  it  is  reasonable  to  think, 
were  permitted  to  pass  current,  in  order  to  protect 
pregnant  women  from  all  hazardous  and  disagreeable 
occupations,  to  screen  them  from  severe  labour,  and  to 
procure  for  them  a  sreater  share  of  indulgence  and 
tenderness  than  could  be  granted  to  them  in  the  com- 
mon occurrences  of  life.  The  laws  and  customs  of 
every  civilized  nation  have,  in  some  decree,  established 
a  persuasion  that  there  was  something  sacred  in  the 
person  of  a  pregnant  woman:  and  this  may  be  right 
in  several  points  of  view;  but  these  only  eo  a  little 
way  towards  justifying  the  opinion  of  monsters  being 
caused  by  the  imagination  of  the  mother.  Theopiniou 
has  been  disproved  by  common  observation,  and  by 
philosophy,  not  perhaps  by  positive  proofs,  but  by  many 
stron«  negative  facts:  as  the  improbability  of  any 
child  being  horn  perfect,  bad  such  a  [lower  existed* 
the  freedom  of  children  from  any  blemish,  their  mo- 
thers being  in  situations  most  exposed  to  objects  likely 
to  produce  them  ;  the  ismorance  of  the  mother  of  any 
thing  being  wrong  in  the  child,  till,  from  information 
of  the  fact,  she  besins  to  recollect  every  accident  which 
happened  durinc  her  pregnancy,  and  assigns  the  worst 
orthemosl  plausible,  as  the  cause;  the  organization  and 
colour  of  these  adventitious  substances;  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  monsters  ia  the  brute  creation,  in  which 
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the  power  of  the  imagination  cannot  be  great;  and 
the  analogous  appearances  in  the  vegetable  system, 
where  it  does  not  exist  in  any  degree.  Judging,  how 
ever,  from  appearances,  accidents  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  have  considerable  influence  in  the  pro- 
duction of  monsters  of  some  kinds,  either  by  actual 
injury  upon  parts,  or  by  suppressing  or  deranging  the 
principle  of  growth,  because,  when  an  arm,  for  in- 
stance, is  wanting,  the  rudiments  of  the  deficient  parts 
may  generally  he  discovered. 

MONTMARTRITE.  A  mineral  compound  of  sul- 
phate and  cai  bonate  of  lime,  that  stands  the  weather, 
which  common  gypsum  does  not.  It  is  found  at  Mont- 
martre,  near  Paris. 

MOI  (NSTONE.  A  variety  of  adularia. 
["  M(  >ORE,  William,  M.  !>.  This  ornament  of  the 
profession  and  of  Christianity,  was  born  al  Newtown, 
on  Long-Island,  state  of  New-York,  in  1754.  His  father 
Samuel,  and  his  grandfather  Benjamin,  Moore,  were 
agriculturists.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  a  clas- 
sical education  under  the  tuition  of  his  elder  brother, 
afterward  bishop  Moore,  and  president  for  many  years 
of  Columbia  college.  He  attended  the  lectured  on 
medicine  delivered  by  Dis.  Olossey  and  Samuel  Bard. 

In  1778 he  went  to  London,  and  thence  to  Edinburgh. 
In  1780  he  was  graduated  doctor  of  medicine,  on 
Which  occasion  he  published  his  dissertation  l><-  Bile. 
For  more  than  forty  years  lie  continued  unremittingly 
engaged  in  the  arduous  duties  of  an  extensive  practice, 
particularly  in  midwifery,  estimating  his  number  of 
cases  at  about  three  thousand,  lie  died  in  the  seventy- 
first  year  of  his  age,  in  April,  1824. 

The  medical  papers  of  Dr.  Moore  maybe  found  in 
the  American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register,  the 
New-York  Medical  Repository,  and  the  Now-York 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  For  many  years  Dr. 
Moore  was  president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
county  of  New-York,  and  an  upright  and  vigilant 
trustee,  of  the  College  of  Physii  ians  and  Surgeons. 
On  his  death  the  College  recorded  their  testimony  to  his 
pre-eminent  worth." — TAach.  Med.  Hing.    A.} 

MORM'LLI.  (Diminutive  of  morbus,  a  disease.) 
Bee  Rubeola. 

MORBUS.    A  disease. 

Morbus  arquatus.     The  jaundice. 

Morbus  attonitus.    The  epilepsy,  and  apoplexy. 

Morbus  coxarius.    See  ArNKopuosis. 

Morbus  gai.lious.     The  venei      '  disease. 

Morbus  iikrculeus.    The  epilepsy. 

Morbus  indicus.     The  venereal  disease. 

Morbus  infantilis.    The  epilepsy. 

Morbus  maonus.    The  epilepsy. 

Morbus  nicer.  The  black  disease.  So  Hippo- 
crates named  it,  and  thus  described  it.  'litis  disorder 
is  known  by  vomiting  a  concrete  blood  of  a  blackish 
red  colour,  and  mixed  with  a  large  quanly  of  insipid 
acid,  or  viscid  phlegm-  This  evacuation  is  generally 
preceded  by  a  pungent  tensive  pain,  in  both  the  In  po- 
chondria  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  disease  is  attend- 
ed with  anxiety,  a  compressive  pain  in  the  prscordia, 
and  fainting,  which  la>t  is  mine  frequent  and  violent, 
When  the  blood  which  is  evacuated  is  fetid  and  cor- 
rupt. The  stomach  and  the  spleen  are  the  principal, 
if  not  the  proper  seat  of  thi>  disease. 

Morbus  rkgius.     The  jaundice. 

Morbus  sacer.     The  epilepsy. 

MORDANT.  In  dying,  the  substance  combined 
with  the  vegetable  or  animal  fibre,  in  order  to  fix  the 
dye-stuff. 

Morel.     See  Phallus  esculcnlus. 

Mork'ti-s.  (From  morum,  the  mulberry.)  A  de- 
coction of  mulberries. 

MORGAGNI,  Giambatista,  was  born  at  Forli  in 
1682.    He  commenced  bis  medical  studies  al  Bo 
and  displayed  such  ardour  and  talent,  that  Val 
availed  himself  of  his  assistance  in  his  researches  into 
the  organ  of  bearing,  and  in  drawing  up  his  memoirs 

on  that  subject.     He  also  perfoi d  the  professorial 

duties  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Valsalva,  and 
by  his  skill  and  obliging  manners  procured  general  es- 
teem. He  afterward  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Venice 
and  Padua,  and  then  settled  in  his  native  place,  lie 
soon,  however,  perceived  that  this  was  too  contracted  a 
sphere  for  his  abilities;  wherefore  be  returned  to  Pa- 
dua, whore,  a  vacancy  soon  occurring,  he  was  nomi- 
nated, in  1711,  to  teach  the  theory  of  physic.  He  had 
already  distinguished  himself  by  the  publication  five 
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years  before  of  the  first  part  of  his  "  Adversaria  Ana- 
tomica,"  a  work  remarkable  for  its  accuracy,  as  well 
as  originality  ;  of  which,  subsequently,  five  other  parts 
appeared,  lie  assisted  Lancisi  in  preparing  for  publi- 
cation the  valuable  drawings  of  Eustachius,  which 
ul  in  It  14.  The  following  year  be  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  first  anatomical  professorship  in  Padua;  and 
from  that  period  ranked  at  the  head  of  the  anatomists 
of  his  time.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  general  litera- 
ture, and  other  subjects  not  immediately  connected 
with  bis  profession  :  and  honours  were  rapidly  accu- 
mulated upon  him  from  every  quarter  of  Europe.  He 
was  distinguished  by  the  particular  esteem  of  three 
successive  Popes,  and  by  the  visits  of  all  the  learned 
and  great,  who  came  into  his  neighbourhood;  and  his 
native  city  placed  a  bust  of  him  in  their  public  hall 
during  his  life,  with  an  honorary  inscription.  Though 
lie  had  a  large  family,  he  accumulated  a  considerable 
property  by  his  industry  and  economy  ;  and  by  means 
of  a  good  constitution  and  regular  habits,  he  attained 
the  advanced  age  of  90.  Besides  the  Adversaria  he 
published  several  other  works,  two  quarto  volumes  or 
anatomical  epistles,  an  essay  on  the  proper  method  of 
acquiring  medical  science,  which  appeared  on  ins  ap- 
pointment to  the  theoretical  chair,  &c.  But  that  which 
has  chiefly  rendered  bis  name  illustrious  is  entitled 
11  De  Sedibus  el  Causis  Morborum,"  printed  at  Venice, 
in  1700.  It  contains  a  prodigious  collection  of  dissec- 
tions of  morbid  bodies,  made  by  Valsalva  and  himself, 
arranged  according  to  the  organs  affected.  He  follow- 
ed the  plan  of  Bonetus;  but  the  accuracy  of  his  details 
renders  the  collection  far  superior  in  value  to  any  that 
ded  it. 
MO  MA.  (From  ^wpoc,  foolish.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  „X~uro- 
tica ;  Order,  Phrcnica.  Idiotism.  Fatuity.  It  has 
two  species,  Moria  imbccillis,  demens. 

Mo'ro.  (From  morum,  a  mulberry.)  A  small  ab- 
scess resembling  a  mulberry. 

Moro'sis.     (From  fiwpos,  foolish.)     See  Amentia. 
MOROXYLATE.    A  compound  of  moroxylic  acid 
with  a  salifiable  basis. 

MOROXYLIC  ACID.  (Acidum  mororylicum ;ftom 
■morus,  the  mulberry-tree,  and  \v\ov,  wood;  because 
it  is  found  on  the  bark  or  wood  of  that  tree.)  In  the 
botanic  garden  at  Palermo,  Mr.  Thompson  lound  an 
uncommon  saline  substance  on  the  trunk  of  a  white 
mulberry-tree.  It  appeared  as  a  coating  on  the  surface 
of  the  bark  iii  little  gianulous  drops  of  a  yellow  ishand 
blackish  brown  colour,  and  ii.nl  likewise  penetrated  its 
substance.  Klaproth,  who  analyzed  it,  found  that  its 
taste  was  somewhat  like  that  of  succinic  acid;  on 
burning  coals,  it  swelled  up  a  little,  emitted  a  pungent 
vapour  scarcely  visible  to  the  eye,  and  left  a  slight 
earthy  residuum.  Six  hundred  grains  of  the  hark 
loaded  W  ith  it  wire  lixiviated  with  water,  and  afford- 
ed :tJ(l  grains  of  a  light  salt,  resembling  in  colour  a  light 
wood,  and  composed  of  short  needles  united  hi  radii, 
il  deliquescent;  and  though  the  crystals  did 
not  form  till  the  solution  was  greatly  condensed  by 
evaporation,  it  is  not  very  soluble,  since  1000  parts  of 
water  dissolvo  hut  39  with  heat,  and  15  cold. 

This  salt  was  found  to  be  a  compound  of  limo 
and  a  peculiar  vegetable  acid,  with  some  extractive 
matter. 

To  obtain  the  acid  separate,  Klaproth  decomposed 
the  calcareous  salt  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  separated  the 
lead  by  sulphuric  acid.     He  likewise  decomposed  it 
directly  by  sulphuric  acid.    The  product  was  still  mora 
like  succinic  acid  in  taste  ;  was  not  deliquescent  ;  easily 
dissolved  both  in  water  and  alkohol :  and  did  not  pre- 
cipitate the  metallic  solutions,  as  it  did  in  combination 
with  lime.    Twenty  grains  being  slightly  heated  in  a 
small  glass  retort,  B  number  Of  drops  of  an  acid  liquor 
e  over;  next  a  concrete  sail  arose,  that  ad- 
i    the  top  and  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
retorl  in  the  form  of  prismatic  crystals,  colourless  and 
i.t  ;    and  a  coaly  residuum  remained.    The 
acid  was  then  washed  out,  and  crystallized  by  sponta- 
neous evaporation. — This  sublimation  appears  to  ba 
o  de  of  purifying  the  salt,  but  it  adhered  too 
stronglj  to  the  time  to  be  separated  from  it  directly  by 
neat  «  "1  houl  being  decomposed. 

Not  his  ing  a  sufficient  quantity  to  determine  its  spe- 
cific characters,  though  he  conceives  it  to  be  a  peculiar 
nlna  nearest  to  the  succinic  both  in  taste  and 
l .  laproth  has  provisionally  given  it  tha 
S3 
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name  of  moroxylic,  and  the  calcareous  salt  containing 
it,  that  of  moroxylate  of  lime. 

MORPHEA  ALBA.  (From  Mop0ij,  form.)  A  spe- 
cies ot  cutaneous  leprosy.     See  Lepra  alphos. 

MORPHIA.  Morphine.  A  new  vegetable  alkali 
extracted  from  opium,  of  which  it  constitutes  the  nar- 
cotic principle.     See  Pap  aver  sommferum. 

MORPHINE.     See  Morphia. 

Morse'llus.    A  lozenge. 

Morsulus.  An  ancient  name  for  that  form  of  me- 
dicine which  was  to  be  chewed  in  the  mouth,  as  a 
lozenge  ;  the  word  signifying  a  little  mouthful. 

Mo'rsus  diaboli.  The  fimbriae  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes. 

Mo'rta.     See  Pemphigus. 

Mortariolum.  (Dim.  of  mortarium,  a  mortar.) 
In  chemistry,  it  is  a  sort  of  mould  for  making  cupels 
with  ;  also  a  little  mortar.  In  anatomy,  it  is  the  sockets 
of  the  teeth. 

MORTIFICATION.  (Mortificatio ;  from  mors, 
death,  and  fio,  to  become.)  Gangrena;  Sphacelus. 
The  loss  of  vitality  of  a  part  of  the  body.  Surgeons 
divide  mortification  into  two  species,  the  one  preceded 
by  inflammation,  the  other  without  it.  In  inflamma- 
tions that  are  to  terminate  in  mortification,  there  is  a 
diminution  of  power  joined  to  an  increased  action; 
this  becomes  a  cause  of  mortification,  by  destroying 
the  balance  of  power  and  action,  which  ought  to  exist 
in  every  part.  There  are,  however,  cases  of  mortifi- 
cation that  do  not  arise  wholly  from  that  as  a  cause: 
of  this  kind  are  the  carbuncle,  and  the  slough,  formed 
in  the  small-pox  pustule.  Healthy  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation seldom  ends  in  mortification,  though  it 
does  so  when  very  vehement  and  extensive.  Erysipe- 
latous inflammation  is  observed  most  frequently  to 
terminate  in  gangrene ;  and  whenever  phlegmon  is  in 
any  degree  conjoined  with  an  erysipelatous  affection, 
which  it  not  unfrequently  is,  it  seems  thereby  to  ac- 
quire the  same  tendency,  being  more  difficult  to  bring 
to  resolution,  or  suppuration,  than  the  true  phlegmon, 
and  more  apt  to  run  into  a  mortified  .stale. 

Causes  which  impede  the  circulation  of  the  part 
affected,  will  occasion  mortification,  as  is  exemplified 
in  strangulated  hernia,  tied  polypi,  or  a  limb  being  de- 
prived of  circulation  from  a  dislocated  joint. 

Preventing  the  entrance  of  arterial  blood  into  a 
limb,  is  also  another  cause.  Paralysis,  conjoined  with 
pressure,  old  age,  anil  ossification  of  the  arteries,  may 
produce  mortification  ;  also  cold,  particularly  if  follow- 
ed by  the  sudden  application  of  warmth  ;  and  likewise 
excessive  heat  applied  to  a  part. 

The  symptoms  of  mortification  that  take  place  after 
Inflammation  are  various,  but  generally  as  follows: — 
the  pain  and  sympathetic  fever  suddenly  diminish, 
the  part  affected  becomes  soft,  and  of  a  livid  co- 
lour, losing  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  of  its  sensi- 
bility. 

When  any  part  of  the  body  loses  all  motion,  sensi- 
bility, and  natural  heat,  and  becomes  of  a  brown  livid 
or  black  colour,  it  is  said  to  be  affected  with  sphacelus. 
When  the  part  becomes  a  cold,  black,  fibrous,  sense- 
less substance,  it  is  termed  a  slough.  As  long  as  any 
sensibility,  motion,  and  warmth  continue,  the  state  of 
the  disorder  is  said  to  be  gangrene.  When  the  part 
has  become  quite  cold,  black,  fibrous,  incapable  of 
moving,  and  destitute  of  all  feeling,  circulation,  and 
life ;  this  is  the  second  stage  of  mortification,  termed 
sphacelus. 

When  gangrene  takes  place,  the  patient  is  usually 
troubled  with  a  kind  of  hiccough :  the  constitution 
always  suffers  an  immediate  dejection,  the  counte- 
nance assumes  a  wild  cadaverous  look,  the  pulse  be- 
comes small,  rapid,  and  sometimes  irregular;  cold  per- 
spirations come  on,  and  the  patient  is  often  affected 
with  diarrhoea  and  delirium. 

MORTON,  Richard,  was  born  in  Suffolk,  and  after 
taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Oxford,  offi- 
ciated for  some  time  as  a  chaplain  :  but  the  intole- 
rance of  the  times,  and  his  own  religious  scruples, 
compelled  him  to  change  for  the  medical  profession. 
He  was  accordingly  admitted  to  his  doctor's  degree  in 
1670.  having  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
Oxford,  as  physician  to  his  person.  He  afterward  set- 
tled in  London,  became  a  Fellow  of  the  College,  and 
obtained  a  large  share  of  the  city  practice.  He  died 
in  1698.  His  works  have  had  considerable  reputation, 
and  evince  some  acuteness  of  observation,  and  acti- 
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vity  of  practice.  They  abound,  however,  with  the 
errors  of  the  humoral  pathology,  which  then  pre 
vailed-  and  sanction  a  method  of  treatment  in  acute 
diseases,  winch  his  more  able  contemporary,  Syden 
ham  discountenanced,  and  which  subsequent  experi- 
ence' has  generally  discarded.  His  first  publication 
was  an  attempt  to  arrange  the  varieties  of  consump- 
tion, but  not  very  successfully.  His  "  Pyretologia" 
came  out  in  two  volumes,  the  first  in  1691,  the  other  at 
an  interval  of  three  years ;  in  this  work,  especially,  the 
stimulant  treatment  of  fevers  is  carried  to  an  unusual 
extent,  and  a  more  general  use  of  cinchona  recom- 
mended. 

MO  RUM.     See  Morus  nigra. 

MO'RUS.  (From  uavpos,  black;  so  called  from  the 
colour  of  its  fruit  when  ripe.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaau  system.  Class,  Monmcia; 
Order,  Tetrandria.    The  mulberry-tree. 

Morus  nigra.  The  systematic  name  of  the  mul- 
berry-tree. Morus — foliis  cordatis  scabris,  of  Lin- 
nseus.  Mulberries  abound  with  a  deep  violet-coloured 
juice,  which,  in  its  general  qualities,  agrees  with  that 
of  the  fruits  called  acido-dulces,  allaying  thirst,  partly 
by  refrigerating,  and  partly  by  exciting  an  excretion  of 
mucus  trom  the  mouth  and  fauces ;  a  similar  effect  is 
also  produced  in  the  stomach,  where,  by  correcting 
putrescency,  a  powerful  cause  of  thirst  is  removed. 
The  London  College  directs  a  syrupus  mori,  which  is 
an  agreeable  vehicle  for  various  medicines.  The  bark 
of  the  root  of  this  tree  is  said,  by  Andrce,  to  be  useful 
in  cases  of  tamia. 

Mosaic  gold.     See  Aurum  musivum. 

Mosciia'ta  nux.     See  Myrislica  moschata. 

MO'SCHUS.  (Mosch,  Arabian.)  Musk.  See  Mos- 
chus  moschiferus. 

Moschus  moschiferus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  musk  animal,  a  ruminating  quadruped,  resembling 
the  antelope.  An  unctuous  substance  is  contained  in 
excretory  follicles  about  the  navel  of  the  male  animal, 
the  strong  and  permanent  smell  of  which  is  peculiar  to 
it.  It  is  contained  in  a  bag  placed  near  the  umbilical 
region.  The  best  musk  is  brought  from  Tonquin,  in 
China;  an  inferior  sort  from  Agria  and  Bengal,  and 
a  still  worse  from  Russia.  It  is  slightly  unctuous,  of  a 
black  colour,  having  a  strong  durable  smell  and  a  bit- 
ter taste.  It  yields  part  of  its  active  matter  to  water, 
by  infusion  ;  by  distillation  the  water  is  impregnated 
with  its  flavour ;  alkohol  dissolves  it,  its  impurities 
excepted.  Chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a  knife  on  paper, 
it  looks  bright,  yellowish,  smooth,  and  free  from  gritti- 
ness.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it  catches  flame  and 
burns  almost  entirely  away,  leaving  only  an  exceed- 
ingly small  quantity  of  light  grayish  ashes.  If  any 
earthy  substances  have  been  mixed  with  the  musk, 
the  impurities  will  discover  them.  The  medicinal  and 
chemical  properties  of  musk  and  castor  are  very  simi- 
lar :  the  virtues  of  the  former  are  generally  believed  to 
be  more  powerful,  and  hence  musk  is  preferred  in 
cases  of  imminent  danger.  It  is  prescribed  as  a  poW- 
ful  antispasmodic,  in  doses  of  three  grains  or  upwards, 
even  to  half  a  drachm,  in  the  greater  number  of  spas- 
modic diseases,  especially  in  hysteria  and  singultus, 
and  also  in  diseases  of  debility.  In  typhus,  it  is  em- 
ployed to  remove  subsultus  tendinum,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  a  spasmodic  nature.  In  cholera,  it  frequently 
stops  vomiting;  and,  combined  with  ammonia,  it  is 
given  to  arrest  the  progress  of  gangrene.  It  is  best 
given  in  the  form  of  bolus.  To  children,  it  is  given  in 
the  form  of  enema,  and  is  an  efficacious  remedy  in 
the  convulsions  arising  from  dentition.  It  is  also  given 
in  hydrophobia,  and  in  some  forms  of  mania. 

Mosqui'ta.  (From  mosquito,  a  gnat,  Spanish.) 
An  itching  eruption  of  the  skin,  produced  in  hot  cli- 
mates by  the  bite  of  gnats. 

Mosy'llum.    MoavXXov.    The  best  cinnamon. 

Mother  of  thyme.     See  Thymus  serpyllum. 

MOTHER-WATER.  When  sea-water,  or  any 
other  solution  containing  various  salts,  is  evaporated 
and  the  crystals  taken  out,  there  always  remains  a 
fluid  containing  deliquescent  salts,  and  the  impurities, 
if  present.    This  is  called  the  mother-water 

MOTHERWORT.     See  Leonurus  cardiaca 

MOTION.     See  Muscular  motion. 

Motion,  peristaltic.     See  Peristaltic  motion 

MOTO  RES  OCULORUM.  (JvW  motor*,  ocul*. 
rum :  so  called  because  they  supply  the  muscles  which 
move  the  eye.)    Tlie  Uurd  pair  of  nerves  of  the  brkia! 
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They  arise  from  the  crura  cerebri,  and  are  distributed 
on  the  muscles  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye. 
Moto'rh.     See  Motores  oculorum. 
MOULD.     See  Fontanella. 
Mountain  cork.    See  Asbestos. 
Mountain  green.     Common  copper  green,  a  car- 
bonate. 
Mountain  leather.    See  Asbestos. 
Mountain  parsley,  black.    See  Athamanla  ereose- 
linum. 
Mountain  soap.    See  Soap,  mountain. 
Mountain  wood.    See  Asbestos. 
MOUSE-EAR.     See  Hieracium  pilosella. 
MOUTH.     Us.    The  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  well 
known.     The  parts  which  constitute  it  are  the  com- 
mon integuments,  the  lips,  the  muscles  of  the  upper 
and  under  jaw,  the  palate,  two  alveolar  arches,  the 
gums,  the  tongue,  the  cheeks,  and  salival  glands.    The 
bones  of  the  mouth  are  the  two  superior  maxillary, 
two  palatine,   the  lower  jaw,  and  thirty-two  teeth. 
The  arteries  of  the  external  parts  of  the  mouth  are 
branches  of  the  infra-orbital,  inferior  alveolar,  and 
facial  arteries.    The  veins  empty  themselves  into  the 
external  jugulars.    The  nerves  are  branches  from  the 
fifth  and  seventh  pair.    The  use  of  the  mouth  is  for 
mastication,  speech,  respiration,  deglutition,  suction, 
and  taste. 
MO'XA.  A  Japanese  word.  See  Artemisia  chinensis. 
Moxa  japanica.     See  Artemisia  chinensis. 
MUCIC  ACID.     (Acidum  macicum ;    from  mucus, 
it  being  obtained  from  gum.)     "  This  acid  has  been 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  saccholactic,  because 
it  was  first  obtained  from  sugar  of  milk ;  but  as  all  the 
gums  appear  to  afford  it,  and  the  principal  acid  in 
sugar  of  milk  is  the  oxalic,  chemists  in  general  now 
distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  mucic  acid. 

It  was  discovered  by  Scheele.  Having  poured 
twelve  ounces  of  diluted  nitric  acid  on  four  ounces  of 
powdered  sugar  of  milk  in  a  glass  retort  on  a  sand 
bath,  the  mixture  became  gradually  hot,  and  at  length 
effervesced  violently,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  retort  was  taken  from  the  fire. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  use  a  large  retort,  and 
not  to  lute  the  receiver  loo  tight.  The  effervescence 
having  nearly  subsided,  the  retort  was  again  placed  on 
the  sand  heat,  and  the  nitric  acid  distilled  off,  till  the 
mass  had  acquired  a  yellowish  colour.  This  exhibit- 
ing no  crystals,  eight  ounces  more  of  the  same  acid 
were  added,  and  the  distillation  repeated,  till  the  yel- 
low colour  of  the  fluid  disappeared.  As  the  fluid  was 
inspissated  by  cooling,  it  was  redissolved  in  eight 
ounces  of  water,  and  filtered.  The  filtered  liquor 
held  oxalic  acid  in  solution,  and  seven  drachms  and  a 
half  of  white  powder  remained  on  the  filler.  This 
powder  was  the  acid  under  consideration. 

[f  one  part  of  gum  be  heated  gently  with  two  of 
nitric  acid,  tiil  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  gas  and  of 
carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  the  dissolved  mass  will 
deposite  on  cooling  the  mucic  acid.  According  to 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  different  gums  yield  from  14 
to  26  hundredths  of  this  acid. 

This  pulverulent  acid  is  soluble  in  about  sixty  parts 
of  hot  water,  and,  by  cooling,  a  fourth  part  separates 
in  small  shining  scales,  that  grow  white  in  the  air.  It 
decomposes  the  muriate  of  barytes,  and  both  the  ni- 
trate and  muriate  of  lime.  It  acts  very  little  on  the 
metals,  but  forma  with  their  oxides  salts  scarcely  solu- 
ble. It  precipitates  the  nitrates  of  silver,  lead,  and 
mercury.  With  potassa  it  forms  a  salt  soluble  in  eight 
parts  of  boiling  water,  and  crystallizable  by  cooling. 
That  of  soda  requires  but  five  parts  of  water,  and  is 
equally  crystallizable.  Both  these  salts  are  still  more 
soluble  when  the  acid  is  in  excess.  That  of  ammonia 
is  deprived  of  its  base  by  heat.  The  salts  of  barytes, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  are  nearly  insoluble." 

MUCILAGE.    Mucilago.    An  aqueous  solution  of 
gum.     See  Gum. 
MUCILAGINOUS.    Gummy. 
Mucilaginous   extracts.     Extracts  that  readily 
dissolve  in  water,  scarcely  at  all  in  spirits  of  wine,  and 
undergo  spirituous  fermentation. 
MIK'ILA'GO.     {Mucilage.)     See  Gum. 
Mih.ilaqo  acaci.e.      Mucilage  of  acacia.      Muci- 
lago gummi  arahici. — Take  of  acacia  gum,  powdered, 
four  ounces;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint.     Rub  the  gum 
with  the  water,  gradually  added,  until  it  incorporates 
Into  a  luiu-ilnap      a  demulcent  Dreoaration,  more  fre-  I 
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quently  used  to'  combine  medicines,  than  in  any  other 
form. 

Mucilago  amyli.  Starch  mucilage. — Take  of 
starch,  three  drachms;  water,  a  pint.  Rub  the  starch, 
gradually  adding  the  water  to  it;  then  boil  until  it  in- 
corporates into  a  mucilage.  This  preparation  is  mostly 
exhibited  with  opium,  in  the  form  of  clyster  in  diar- 
rhrrasund  dysenteries,  where  the  tenesmus  arises  from 
an  abrasion  of  the  muius  of  the  rectum. 

Mucilago  arabici  gummi.     See  .Mucilago  acacia. 

Mucilago  skminis  cvdonii.  See  Vecoctum  cy- 
doniir. 

Mucilago  tragacanth.e.  Mucilage  of  traga- 
canth,  joined  with  syrup  of  mulberries,  forma  a  plea- 
sant demulcent,  and  may  be  exhibited  to  children,  who  . 
are  fond  of  it.  This  mucilage  is  omitted  in  the  last 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  as  possessing  no  superiority 
over  the  mucilage  of  acacia. 

Mucoca'rnkus.  InM.  A.  Severinus,  it  is  an  epithet 
for  a  tumour,  and  an  abscess,  whicii  is  partly  nYshy 
and  partly  mucous.  • 

MUCOUS.    Of  the  nature  of  mucus. 

Mucous  acid.     See  Mucic  acid. 

Mucous  glands.  Glandules  mucosa.  Mucipalous 
glands.  Glands  that  secrete  mucus,  such  as  the  glands 
of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  of  the  nose,  the  glands 
of  the  fauces,  oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines,  bladder, 
urethra,  &c. 

MUCRONATUS.  (From  mucro,  a  sharp  point.) 
Sharp-pointed.    See  Cuspidatus. 

MUCUS.  (From  uv\a,  the  mucus  of  the  nose.)  A 
name  given  to  the  two  following  substances. 

1.  Mucus,  animal.  One  of  the  primary  fluids  of  an 
animal  body,  perfectly  distinct  from  gelatin,  and  ve- 
getable mucus.  Tannin,  which  is  a  delicate  test  for 
gelatin,  does  not  affect  mucus.  "  This  fluid  is  transpa- 
rent, glutinous,  thready,  and  of  a  salt  savour;  it  red- 
dens paper  of  turnsole,  contains  a  great  deal  of  water, 
muriate  of  potassa  and  soda,  lactate  of  lime,  of  soda, 
and  phosphate  of  lime.  According  to  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin,  the  mucus  is  the  same  in  all  the  mucous 
membranes.  On  the  contrary,  Berzelius  thinks  it  va- 
riable according  to  the  points  from  which  it  is  ex- 
tracted, 

Tne  mucus  forms  a  layer  of  greater  or  less  thickness 
at  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  it  is  re- 
newed with  more  or  less  rapidity ;  the  water  it  con- 
tains evaporates  under  the  name  of  mucous  exhalation; 
il  also  protects  these  membranes  against  the  action  of 
the  air,  of  the  aliment,  the  different  glandular  fluids, 
&c. ;  it  is,  in  fact,  to  these  membranes  nearly  what 
the  epidermis  is  to  the  skin.  Independently  of  this 
general  use,  it  has  others  that  vary  according  to  the 
parts  of  mucous  membranes.  Thus,  the  mucus  of  the 
nose  is  favourable  to  the  smell,  that  of  the  mouth  gives 
facility  to  the  taste,  that  of  the  stomach  and  the  intes- 
tines assists  in  the  digestion,  that  of  the  genital  and 
urinary  ducts  serves  in  the  generation  and  the  secie- 
tion  of  the  urine,  &x. 

A  great  part  of  the  mucus  is  absorbed  again  by  tl»e 
membranes  which  secrete  it ;  another  part  is  carried 
outwards,  either  alone,  as  in  blowing  the  nose,  or 
spitting,  or  mixed  with  the  pulmonary  transpiration, 
or  else  mixed  with  the  excremental  matter,  or  the 
urine,  &c. 

Animal  mucus  differs  from  that  obtained  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,   in  not  being  soluble  in  water, 
swimming  on  its  surface,  nor  capable  of  mixing  oil 
with  water,  and  being  soluble  in  mineral  acids,  which 
vegetable  mucus  is  not. 
2.  Mucus,  vegetable.     See  Gum. 
MUGVVORT.     See  Artemisia  vulgaris. 
Mugwort,  China.     See  Artemisia  c/iinensis. 
MtrLiE.     Pustules  contracted  either  by  heat  or  co'.d. 
MULBERRY.    See  Moras  JVigra. 
MULLEIN.    See  Verbascum. 
Mu'lsum.    See  Hijdromelu 

MULTI'FIDUS  SPINiE.  (From  multus,  many,  and 
findo  to  divide.)  Transverso-spinalis  lumborum; 
Musculus  sacer ;  Semi-spinalis  internus,  sive  trans 
verso  spinalis  dorsi ;  Semi-spinalis,  sive  transverso- 
spinal!.^ colli,  pars  interna,  of  VVinslow.  TVansver- 
snlis  lumborum  rulgo  sacer;  Transversalis  dorsi; 
/•,  insvertalis  colli,  of  Douglas,  /.umbo  dorsi  sptnai, 
of  Dumas.  The  generality  of  anatomical  writers  have 
unnecessarily  multiplied  the  muscles  of  the  spine,  and 
hence  their  descriptions  of  these  parts  are  confused, 
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amd  difficult  to  be  understood.  Under  the  name  of 
multijidus  spina-,  AIImmiis  lias,  therefore,  very  pro 
perly  included  those  portions  of  muscular  flesb,  inter- 
mixed with  tendinous  fibres,  which  lie  Close  to  tin 
posterior  part  of  the  spin.',  and  which  Douglas  and 
Window  liave  described  as  three  distinct  muscles 
under  the  names  of  transversalts,  or  transv 
nales,  of  the  loins,  back,  and  neck.  The  multifidus 
spina-  arises  tendinous  ami  rteshV  from  the  upper  eon 
vex  surface  ol  the  os  sacrum,  from  the  posterioi  adjoin 
]ii«  part  of  the  ilium,  from  the  oblique  and  transvi  rse 
processes  of  all  the  lumbar  vertebra,-,  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  all  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  from 
those  ol  the  cervical  vertebra',  excepting  the  three  first. 
From  all  these  origins  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  run  in 
an  oblique  direction,  and  are  inserted,  by  distinct  ten- 
dons, into  the  spinous  processes  of  all  the  vertebra-  of 
the  loins  and  back,  and  likewise  into  those  of  the  six 
interior  vertebra-  of  the  neck.  When  tins  | 
singly,  it  extends  the  back  obliquely,  or  moves  it  to  one 
side  ;  when  both  muscles  act,  they  extend  the  vertebra. 
backwards. 

MULTIFLORUS.  Many -flowered.  Applied  to  the 
flower-stalk  of  plants,  which  is  so  called  when  it  bears 
many  flowers;  as  Ihe  Daphne  laurcola.  See  I'cduucu- 
ius. 

Multifo'rme  os.     See  Ethmoid  bone. 

MU  LTIPES.  (From  mullus,  many,  and  pes,  a  foot.) 
1.  The  wood-loose. 

2.  The  polypus. 

3.  Any  animal  having  more  than  four  feet. 
MUMPS.     See  Cynauche parotidca. 
Munmcati'va.     (From  in  undo,   to  cleanse.)     Jifun- 

dificanlia.    Medicines  which  purify  and  cleanse  away 
foulness. 

Mundifica'ntia.     See  Mundicativa. 
Mi'noos.     See  Ophiorrhnamungos. 
MURA'LIS.     (From  munis,  a  wall;  so  called  be- 
cause it  grows  upon  walls.)  Pellitory.  See  Parietaria, 
ML'R.VRIA.      (From   murus,  a   wall:    because   it 
grows  about  walls.)     A  species  of  maiden-hair :  the 
Asplenium  mvrale. 
MURI.YC1TE.     Gypsum. 

MU'RIAS.  A  muriate,  or  salt,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  muriatic  acid  with  salifiable  bases  ;  as  muriate 
of  ammonia,  &c. 

Mi  IRIAS  ammonix.    See  Sal  ammoniac. 
Mi-kias  antimonii.    Butter  of  antimony.   Formerly 
used  as  a  caustic. 

Murias  baryt.«.     See  Barytes. 
Murias  calcis.    See  Calx. 

Murias  ferri.  Ferrum  salitum ;  Oleum  martis 
per  dcliquium.  This  preparation  of  iron  is  styptic  and 
tonic,  and  may  be  given  in  chlorosis,  intermitteuts, 
rachitis,  &c. 

Mi'rias  ferri  ammoniacalis.  See  Ferrum.  ammo- 
niutum. 

Mi-rias  hydrargyri.  There  are  two  muriates  of 
mercury.  See  Hydrargyri  submurias,  and  Hydrar- 
gyri oxymurias. 

Murias  hydrargyri  ammoniacalis.  See  Hydrar- 
gyrum pracipitatum  album. 

Murias  hydrargyri  oxygexatus.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri oxymurias. 

Murias  potass .e.  Alkali  vegctabile  salitum  ;  Sal 
digrstirus;  Sal  febrifugus  Sylvii.  This  salt  is  ex- 
hibited with  the  same  intention  as  the  muriate  of  soda, 
and  was  formerly  in  high  estimation  in  the  cure  of  in- 
termittents,  &c. 

Murias  potass *:  oxygenates.  Chlorate  of  potassa. 
The  oxygenated  muriate  of  potassa  has  lately  I 
tolled  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease.     It  is  ex- 
hibited in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  forty  grains  in  the 
course  of  a  day.    It  increases  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  is  supposed  to  oxygenate  the  blood;  and 
prove  of  great  service  in  scorbutus,  asthenia,  and 
cachectic  diseases. 
Murias  sod*.    See  Soda  murias. 
Murus  stibii.     See  Murias  antimonu. 
MURIATIC.      (Muriaticus  ;    from  muna,  brine.) 
Belonging  to  sea  salt. 

Muriatic  acid.  Aciium  muriaticum.  lne  Hydro- 
chloric of  the  French  chemists.  Let  six  parts  of  pure 
and  well  dried  sea  salt  be  put  into  a  glass  retort,  to  the 
beak  of  which  is  luted,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  a  long 
glass  tube  artificially  refrigerated,  and  containing  a 
quantity  of  ignited  muriate  of  lime.    Upon  the  salt 
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pour  at  intervals  five  parts  of  <  onrrnlraled  oil  of  vitriol, 
through  asyphon  funnel, fixed  air-tight, in  the  tubulunt 
of  tin"  retorl.  The  free  end  ol  the  long  lube  being  re- 
curved  so  as  to  dip  into  the  mercury  of  a  pneumatic 
trough '  a  gas  will  Issue,  which,  on  coming  In  contact 
with  the  air,  will  form  a  visible  cloud,  or  haze,  pre- 
senting when  viewed  in  a  vivid  light,  prismatic  colours. 
This  gas  is  muriatic  acid, 

When  received  in  glass  jars  over  dry  mercury,  it  is 
invisible,  and  possesses  all  the  mechanical  properties  of 
air.  lis  odour  is  pungent  and  peculiar.  Its  taste  acid 
and  corrosive.  Its  spi  cifie  gravity,  according  to  Sir  H. 
Davy,  is  such,  that  100  cubic  inches  weigh  3it  grains, 
while  by  estimation,  he  Bays,  they  ought  to  be  '.WA  gr. 
It'  an  inflamed  taper  be  immersed  in  it,  it  is  insiauily 
extinguished.  It  is  destructive  of  animal  life;  but  the 
on  produced  by  it  on  the  epiglottiB  scarcely  per- 
mits its  descent  into  the  lungs,    it  is rely  changed  in 

hulk  by  alterations  of  temperature  ;  it  experiences  no 
change  of  state. 

When  potassium,  tin,  or  zinc,  is  heated  in  contact 
With  this  gas  over  mercury,  one  hall'  of  the  volume 
disappears,  and  the  remainder  is  pure  hydrogen.  On 
examining  the  solid  residue,  il  is  found  to  be  a  metallic 
chloride.  Hence  muriatic  acid  gas  consists  of  chlorine. 
and  hydrogen,  united  in  equal  volumes.  This  view  of 
its  nature  was  originally  given  by  Scheele,  though  ob- 
SCUred  by  terms  derived  from  the  vague  and  visionary 
hypothesis  of  phlogiston.  The  French  school  after- 
ward introduced  the  belief  that  muriatic  acid  gas  was 
a  compound  W  an  unknown  radical  and  water;  and 
thai  chlorine  consisted  of  this  radical  and  oxygen.  Sir 
II  Davy  has  proved,  by  decisive  experiments,  that  in 
the  present  state  of  our  know  ledge,  chlorine  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  simple  substance;  and  muriatic  acid  gas, 
as  a  compound  of  it  with  hydrogen. 

Muriatic  acid,  from  its  composition,  has  been  termed 
by  Lussac  the  hydrochloric  acid;  a  name  objected  to  by 
Sir  II  Davy.  It  was  prepared  by  the  older  chemists  in 
a  very  rude  manner,  and  was  called  by  them  spirit  of 
salt. 

In  the  ancient  method,  common  salt  was  previously 
decrepitated,  then  ground  with  dried  clay,  and  kneaded 
or  wrought  with  water  to  a  moderately  stiff  consistence, 
alter  which  it  was  divided  into  balls  of  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg  ;  these  balls,  being  previously  well  dried, 
were  put  into  a  retort,  so  as  to  fill  the  vessel  two-thirds 
full ;  distillation  being  then  proceeded  upon,  the  mu- 
riatic acid  came  over  when  the  heat  was  raised  to  igni- 
tion. In  this  process  eight  or  ten  parls  of  clay  to  one 
of  salt  are  to  be  used.  The  relort  must  be  of  stone- 
ware well  coated,  and  the  furnace  must  be  of  that  kind 
called  revei beratory. 

It  was  formerly  thought,  that  the  salt  was  merely  di- 
vided in  this  operation  by  the  clay,  and  on  this  account 
more  readily  gave  out  its  acid  ;  but  tliere  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  silicious  earth, 
which  abounds  in  large  proportions  in  all  natural  clays, 
and  detains  the  alkali  of  the  salt  by  combining  with  it. 
Sir  H.Davy  first  gave  the  just  explanation  of  this  de- 
composition. Common  salt  is  a  compound  of  sodium 
and  chlorine.  The  sodium  may  be  conceived  to  com- 
bine with  the  oxygen  of  the  water  in  the  earth,  and 
with  the  earth  itself,  to  form  a  vitreous  compound; 
and  the  chlorine  to  unite  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water,  forming  muriatic  acid  gas.  'It  is  also  easy,' 
adds  he,  '  according  to  these  new  ideas,  to  explain  the 
decomposition  of  salt  by  moistened  litharge,  the  theory 
of  which  has  so  much  perplexed  the  most  acute  che- 
mists. It  may  be  conceived  to  be  an  instance  of  com- 
pound affinity  ;  the  chlorine  is  attracted  by  the  lead, 
and  the  sodium  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  li- 
tharge, and  with  water,  to  form  hydrate  of  soda,  which 
gradually  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  When 
common  salt  is  decomposed  by  oil  of  vitriol,  it  was 
usual  to  explain  the  phenomenon  by  saying,  that  the 
arid,  by  its  superior  affinity,  aided  by  heat,  expelled  the 
gas,  and  united  to  the  soda.  But  as  neither  muriatic 
and  nor  soda  exists  in  common  salt,  we  must  now 
modify  the  explanation,  by  saying  that  the  water  of 
the  oil  of  vitriol  is  fust  decomposed.' its  oxygen  unites  to 
the  sodium  to  form  soda,  which  is  seized  on  bv  the 
sulphuric  acid,  while  the  chlorine  combines  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  water,  and  exhales  in  the  form  of  mil 
riatic  acid  gas.1 

As  100  pans  of  dry  sea  salt  are  capable  of  yielding 
62  parts  by  weight  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  these  ought  to 
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afford,  by  economical  management,  nearly  211  parts  of 
liquid  acid,  specific  gravity  1.142,  as  prescribed  by  tile 
London  College,  or  200  parts  of  acid  sp.  gr.  1.16ft,  as 
directed  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharmaco- 
peias. 

The  ancient  method  of  extracting  the  gas  from  salt 
is  now  laid  aside. 

The  English  manufacturers  use  iron  stills  for  this  dis- 
tillation, with  earthen  heads:  the  philosophical  che- 
mist, in  making  the  acid  of  commerce,  will  -doubtless 
prefer  glass.  Five  parts  by  weight  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  are  to  be  added  to  six  of  decrepitated  sea  salt,  in  a 
retort,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  tube 
or  neck,  through  which  the  ackl  is  to  be  poured  upon 
the  salt.  The  aperture  of  this  lube  must  be  closed 
with  a  ground  stopper  immediately  alter  the  pouring. 
The  sulphuric  acid  immediately  combines  with  the  al- 
kali, and  expels  the  muriatic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  pe- 
culiar air,  which  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water.  As 
this  combination  and  disengagement  take  place  with- 
out the  application  of  heat,  and  the  afirial  fluid  escapes 
very  rapidly,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  and  lute  the  ves- 
sels  together  before  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  not 
to  make  any  fire  in  the  furnace  until  the  disengagement 
begins  to  slacken  ;  at  which  time  it  must  be  very  gra- 
dually raised.  Before  the  modern  improvements  in 
chemistry  were  made,  a  great  part  of  the  acid  escaped 
for  want  of  water  to  combine  with  ;  but  by  the  use  of 
Wolfe's  apparatus  the  acid  air  is  made  to  pass  through 
water,  in  which  it  is  nearly  condensed,  and  forms  mu- 
riatic acid  of  double  the  weight  of  the  water,  though 
the  bulk  of  this  fluid  is  increased  one-half  only.  The 
acid  condensed  in  the  first  receiver,  which  contains  no 
water,  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  arising  from  the  impuri 
ties  of  the  salt. 

The  marine  acid  in  commerce  has  a  straw  colour 
but  this  is  owing  to  accidental  impurity  ;  for  it  does  not 
obtain  in  the  acid  produced  by  the  impregnation  of 
water  with  the  aeriform  acid. 

The  muriatic  acid  is  one  of  those  longest  known,  and 
some  of  its  compounds  are  among  those  salts  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar. 

The  muriates,  when  in  a  state  of  dryness,  are  actu- 
ally chlorides,  consisting  of  chlorine  and  the  metal ; 
yet  they  may  be  conveniently  treated  of  under  the  title 
muriates. 

The  muriate  of  barytes  crystallizes  in  tables  bevelled 
at  the  edges,  or  in  octahedral  pyramids  applied  base  to 
base.  It  is  soluble  in  five  parts  of  water  at  60°,  in  still 
less  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  also  in  alkohol.  It  is  not  al 
tered  in  the  air,  and  but  partly  decomposable  by  heat 
The  sulphuric  acid  separates  its  base ;  and  the  alkaline 
carbonates  and  sulphates  decompose  it  by  double  affi- 
nity. It  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  the  carbonate  in 
dilute  muriatic  acid  ;  and  if  contaminated  wi;h  iron 
or  lead,  which  occasionally  happens,  these  may  be  se 
parated  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  liquid 
ammonia,  or  by  boiling  and  stirring  the  solution  with  a 
little  barytes.  Coetding  recommends  to  prepare  it 
from  the  sulphate  of  barytes;  eight  parts  of  which,  in 
fine  powder,  are  to  he  mixed  with  two  of  muriate  of 
soda,  and  one  of  charcoal  powder.  This  is  to  be 
pressed  hard  into  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  exposed  for 
nn  hour  and  a  half  to  a  red  heat  in  a  wind  furnace 
The  cold  mass,  being  powdered,  is  to  he  boiled  a  mi 
nute  or  two  in  sixteen  parts  of  water,  and  then  filtered 
To  this  liquor  muriatic  acid  is  to  be  added  by  little  and 
little,  till  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ceases  to  be  evolved. 
It  is  then  to  be  filtered,  a  little  hot  water  to  be  poured 
on  the  residuum,  the  liquor  evaporated  to  a  pellicle, 
filtered  again,  and  then  set  to  crystallize.  As  the  mu- 
riate of  soda  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  muriate  of 
barytes,  and  does  not  separate  by  cooling,  the  muriate 
of  barytes  will  crystallize  into  a  perfectly  white  salt, 
and  leave  the  muriate  of  soda  in  the  mother  water, 
which  may  be  evaporated  repeatedly  till  no  more  mu- 
riate of  barytes  is  obtained.  This  salt  was  first  em- 
ployed in  medicine  by  Dr.  Crawford,  chiefly  in  scrofu- 
lous complaints  and  cancer,  beginning  with  doses  of  a 
few  drops  of  the  saturated  solution  twice  a  day,  and 
increasing  it  gradually,  as  far  as  forty  or  fifty  drops  in 
some  instances.  In  large  doses  it  excites  nausea,  and 
has  deleterious  effects.  Fourcroy  says  it  has  been 
found  very  successful  in  scrofula  in  France.  It  has 
likewise  been  recommended  as  a  vermifuge ;  and  it  has 
been  given  with  much  apparent  advantage  even  to  very 
young  children  where  the  usual  symptoms  of  worms 
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occurred,  though  none  were  ascertained  to  be  present. 
As  a  test  of  sulphuric  acid  it  is  of  great  use. 

The  muriate  of  potassa,  formerly  known  by  the 
names  ol  febrifuge  salt  of  Sylvius,  digestive  salt,  and 
regenerated  sea  salt,  crystallizes  in  regular  cubes,  or  in 
rectangular  parallelopipedons:  decrepitating  on  tlie 
tire,  without  losing  much  of  their  acid,  and  acquiring  a 
little  moisture  from  damp  air,  and  giving  it  out  again  in 
dry.  Their  taste  is  saline  and  bitter.  They  are  solu- 
ble in  thrice  their  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  but  little 
less  of  boiling  water,  so  as  to  require  spontaneous 
evaporation  for  crystallizing.  Fourcroy  recommends, 
to  cover  the  vessel  with  gauze,  and  suspend  hairs  in  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  regular  crystals. 

It  is  sometimes  prepared  in  decomposing  sea  salt  by 
common  potassa  lor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  soda; 
and  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  its 
constituent  parts. 

It  is  decomposable  by  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids. 
Barytes  decomposes  it,  though  not  completely;  and 
both  silex  and  alumina  decomposed  it  partially  in  the 
diy  way.  It  decomposes  the  earthy  nitrates,  so  that  it 
might  be  used  in  saltpetre  manufactories  to  decompose 
the  nitrate  of  lime. 

Muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt,  is  of  considerable 
use  in  the  arts,  as  well  as  a  necessary  ingredient  in  our 
food.  It  crystallizes  in  cubes,  which  are  sometimes 
grouped  together  in  various  ways,  and  not  unl'requently 
form  hollow  quadrangular  pyramids.  In  the  fire  it  de- 
crepitates, melts,  and  is  at  length  volatilized.  When 
pure,  it  is  not  deliquescent.  One  part  is  soluble  in  2£ 
of  cold  water,  and  in  little  less  of  hot,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  crystallized  but  by  evaporation. 

Common  salt  is  tbund  in  large  masses,  or  in  rocks 
under  the  earth,  in  England  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
solid  form  it  is  called  sal  gem,  or  rock  salt.  If  it  be 
pure  and  transparent,  it  may  be  immediately  used  in 
Uie  state  in  which  it  is  found  :  but  if  it  contain  any  im- 
pure earthy  particles,  it  should  be  previously  freed  from 
them.  In  some  countries  it  is  found  in  incredible  quan- 
tities, and  dug  up  like  metals  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  In  this  manner  has  this  salt  been  dug  out  qf  the 
celebrated  salt  mines  near  Bochnia  and  Wieliczka,  in 
Poland,  ever  since  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  con- 
sequently above  these  500  years,  in  such  amazing  quan- 
tities, that  sometimes  there  has  e  been  20,000  tons  ready 
for  sale.  In  these  mines,  which  are  said  to  reach  to 
the  depth  of  several  hundred  fathoms,  500  men  are 
constantly  employed.  The  pure  and  transparent  salt 
needs  no  other  preparation  than  to  be  beaten  to  small 
pieces  or  ground  in  a  mill.  But  thai  which  is  more  im- 
pure must  be  elutriated,  purified,  and  boiled.  Thai 
which  is  quite  impure,  and  full  of  small  stones,  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  rock  salt,  and  is  applied  to  ordinal] 
uses,  it  may  likewise  be  used  for  strengthening  weak 
and  poor  luine-springs. 

The  waters  of  the  ocean  every  where  abound  with 
common  salt,  though  in  different  proportions.  The 
water  of  the  Baltic  sea  is  said  to  contain  one  sixty- 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  salt ;  that  of  the  sea  between 
England  and  Flanders  contains  one  thirty-second  part; 
that  on  the  coast  of  Spain  one-sixteenth  part:  and 
between  the  tropics  it  is  said,  erroneously,  to  couiaiu 
from  an  eleventh  to  an  eighth  part. 

The  water  of  the  sea  contains,  besides  tire  common 
salt,  a  considerable  proportion  of  muriate  of  magnesia, 
and  some  sulphate  of  lime,  of  soda,  and  potassa.  The 
former  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  remaining  liquid 
which  is  left  after  the  extraction  of  the  common  salt, 
and  is  called  the  mother  water.  Sea  water,  if  taken 
up  near  the  surface,  contains  also  tlie  putrid  remains 
01  animal  substances,  which  render  it  nauseous,  and 
in  a  long-continued  calm  cause  the  sea  to  stink. 

The  whole  art  of  extracting  salt  from  waters  which 
contain  it,  consists  in  evaporating  the  water  in  the 
cheapest  and  most  convenient  manner.  In  England,  a 
brine  composed  of  sea-water,  with  the  addition  of  rock 
salt,  is  evaporated  in  large  shallow  iron  boilers ;  and  the 
crvstals  of  salt  are  taken  out  iu  baskets.  In  Russia, 
and  probably  in  other  northern  countries,  the  sea-wa- 
ter is  exposed  to  freeze ;  and  the  ice,  which  is  almost 
entirely  fresh,  being  taken  out,  the  remaining  brine  is 
much  stronger,  and  is  evaporated  by  boiling.  In  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  tlie  salt-makers  take  advan 
tage  of  spontaneous  evaporation.  A  flat  piece  of 
ground  near  the  sea  is  chosen,  and  banked  round,  to 
prevent  its  being  overflowed  at  high  water.   The  space 
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Within  the  hanks  is  divided  by  low  walls  into  several 
compartments,  which  successively  communicate  with 
each  other.  At  flood  tide,  the  first  of  these  to  filled 
With  sea-water,  which,  by  remaining  a  certain  time 
depositee  its  impurities,  and  loses  part  of  its  aqueous 
fluid.  1  be  residue  is  then  suffered  to  run  into  the  next 
compartment,  and  the  former  is  again  filled  as  before. 
From  the  second  compartment,  after  a  due  time  the 
water  is  transferred  into  a  third,  which  is  lined  with 
clay,  well  rammed  and  levelled.  At  this  period,  the 
evaporation  is  usually  brought  to  that  degree  that  a 
crust  of  salt  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  the  workmen  break,  and  it  immediately  falls  to 
the  bottom.  They  continue  to  do  this  until  the  Quan- 
tity is  sufficient  to  be  uiked  out,  and  dried  in  heap* 
This  is  called  bay  salt. 

Besides  its  use  in  seasoning  our  food,  and  preserving 
meat  both  for  domestic  consumption  and  during  the 
longest  voyages,  and  in  furnishing  us  with  the  muiiatic 
acid  and  soda,  sail  tonus  a  glaze  lor  coarse  pottery,  by 
being  thrown  into  the  oven  where  it  is  baked;  it  im- 
proves the  whiteness  and  clearness  of -lass;  it  gives 
greater  hardness  to  soap  ;  in  melting  metals  it  preserves 
their  surface  from  calcination,  by  defending  them  from 
the  air,  and  is  employed  with  advantage  in  some  as- 
says ;  it  is  used  as  a  mordant,  and  for  improving  certain 
colours,  and  enters  more  or  less  into  many  other  pi'o- 
Cesses  of  the  arts. 

The  muriate  of  strontian  has  not  long  been  known. 
Dr.  Hope  first  distinguished  it  from  muriate  of  barytes. 
It  crystallizes  in  very  slender  hexagonal  prisms;  has 
a  cool  pungent  taste,  without  the  austerity  of  the 
muriate  of  barytes,  or  the  bitterness  of  the  muriate  of 
lime:  is  soluble  in  0.75°  of  water  at  60°,  and  to  almost 
any  amount  in  boiling  water  ;  is  likewise  soluble  in 
alkohol,  and  uives  a  blood-red  colour  to  its  flame. 

It  has  never  been  found  in  nature,  but  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way  as  the  muriate  of  barytes. 

'f'lie  muriate  of  lime  has  been  known  by  the  names 
of  marine  sehiute,  calcareous  marine  suit,  muria,  and 
fixrd  sal  ammoniac.  It  crystallizes  in  hexahedral 
prisms  terminated  by  acute  pyramids.  lis  taste  is 
acrid,  bitter,  and  very  disagreeable.  It  is  soluble  in 
half  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  by  heat  in  its  own 
water  of  crystallization.  It  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
quescent  sails  known;  and,  when  deliquesced,  has 
been  called  oil  of  lime.  It  exists  in  nature,  but  neither 
very  abundantly  nor  very  pure.  It  is  formed  in  che- 
mical laboratories,  in  the  decomposition  of  muriate  of 
ammonia;  and  Romberg  found,  that  if  it  were  urged 
by  a  violent  heat  till  it  condensed,  on  cooling  into  a 
vitreous  mass,  it  emitted  a  phosphoric  light  upon  being 
struck  by  any  hard  body,  in  which  state  it  was  called 
Jiomberg's  phosphorus. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  little  used  except  for  frigorific 
mixtures;  and  with  snow  it  produces  a  very  great 
degree  of  cold.  Fourcroy,  indeed,  says  he  has  found 
it  of  great  utility  in  obstructions  of  the  lymphatics,  and 
in  scrofulous  affections. 

The  muriate  ef  ammonia  has  long  been  known  by 
the  name  of  sal  ammonia,  or  ammoniac.  It  Is  found 
naiive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  where  it  is 
sublimed  sometimes  nearly  pure,  and  in  different  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  A  great  deal  is  carried  annually 
to  Russia  and  Siberia  from  Bucharian  Tartary  ;  and 
we  formerly  imported  large  quantities  from  Egypt,  but 
now  manufacture  it  at  home.    See  Sal  Jlmmoniac. 

The  salt  is  usually  in  the  form  of  cakes,  with  a 
convex  surface  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other, 
from  beinn  sublimed  into  large  globular  vessels;  but  by 
solution  it  may  be  obtained  in  regular  quadrangular 
crystals.  It  is  remarkable  for  possessing  a  certain 
degree  of  ductilitv,  so  that  it  is  not  easily  pulverable. 
Its  is  soluble  in  3£  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  little 
more  than  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  lis  taste  is 
cool,  acrid,  and  bitterish.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.42. 
It  attracts  moisture  from  the  air  but  very  slightly. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  has  been  more  employed  in 
medicine  than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  sometimes  useful 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  bark  in  intermittents  :  in  gargles 
it  is  beneficial,  and  externally  it  is  a  good  discuticnt. 
In  dying,  it  improves  or  heightens  different  colours. 
In  finning  and  soldering,  it  is  employed  to  preserve  the 
surface  of  the  metals  from  oxidation.  In  assaying,  it 
discovers  iron,  and  separates  it  from  some  of  its  com- 
binations. 
The  muriate  of  magnesia  is  extremely  deliquescent, 
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soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and  difficultly 
cry  stall  izable.  1'  dissolves  also  in  five  parts  of  alkohol. 
Ii  "is  decomposable  by  heat,  w  Inch  expels  its  acid.  Its 
tsoie  is  intensely  bitter. 

With  ammonia  this  muriate  forms  a  triple  salt,  crys- 
taUizable  In  little  polyhedrons,  which  separate  quickly 
from  the  water,  but  are  not  very  regularly  formed.  Its 
taste  partakes  of  that  of  both  the  preceding  salts. 
The  best  mode  of  preparing  ills  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
'J?  parts  of  muriate  ol  ammonia  with  a  solution  of  73  of 
muriate  of  magnesia  ;  but  it  may  be  formed  by  a  seini- 
deoomposition  of  either  of  these  muriates  by  the  base 
of  the  other.  It  is  decomposable  by  heat,  and  requires 
six  or  seven  times  its  weight  of  water  to  dissolve  it. 

Of  the  muriate  of  ghicine  we  know  but  little.  It 
appears  to  crystallize  in  very  small  crystals  ;  to  be  de- 
composable by  heat;  and,  dissolved  in  alkohol  and  di- 
luted with  water,  to  form  a  pleasant  saccharine  liquor. 
Muriate  of  alumina  is  scarcely  crstallizable,  as  on 
evaporation  it  assumes  the  state  of  a  thick  jelly.  It 
has  an  acid,  styptic,  acrid  taste.  It  is  extremely  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  deliquescent.  Fire  decomposes  it. 
It  may  be  prepared  by  directly  combining  the  muriatic 
acid  with  alumina;  but  the  acid  always  remains  in 
excess. 

The  muriate  of  zircon  crystallizes  in  small  needles 
which  are  very  soluble,  attract  moisture,  and  lose  their 
transparency  in  the  air.  It  has  an  austere  taste,  with 
somewhat  of  acrimony.  It  is  decomixisable  by  heat. 
The  nallic  acid  precipitates  from  its  solution,  if  it  be 
free  from  iron,  a  white  powder.  Carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, if  added  in  excess,  redissolves  the  precipitate  it 
had  before  thrown  dowii_. 

Muriate  of  yttria  does  not  crystallize  when  evapo- 
rated, but  forms  a  jelly.  It  dries  with  difficulty,  and 
deliquesces. 

Fourcroy  observes,  that  when  silicious  stones,  pre- 
viously fused  with  potassa,  are  treated  with  muriatic 
acid,  a  limpid  solution  is  formed,  which  maybe  reduced 
to  a  transparent  jelly  by  slow  evaporation.  But  a 
boiling  heal  decomposes  the  silicious  muriate,  and  the 
earth  is  deposited.     The  solution  is  always  acid." 

This  acid  possesses  active  tonic  powers.  In  typhus, 
or  nervous  fevers,  although  employed  on  the  continent 
with  success,  it  has  not  proved  so  beneficial  in  this 
country;  and  when  freely  used  it  is  apt  to  determine  to 
the  bowels.  Externally,  the  muriatic  acid  has  been 
applied  in  the  form  of  a  bath,  to  the  feet,  in  gout.  In 
a  late  publication,  there  are  accounts  of  its  successful 
application  as  a  lithontriptic. 

Muriatic  acid,  oxygenized.  This  supposed  acid 
was  lately  described  by  Thenard.  He  saturated  com- 
mon muriatic  acid  of  moderate  strength  with  deutoxide 
of  barium,  reduced  it  into  a  soft  paste  by  trituration 
with  water.  He  then  precipitated  the  barytes  from 
the  liquid,  by  adding  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid.  He  next  took  his  oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  and 
treated  it  with  deutoxide  of  barium  and  sulphuric  acid, 
to  oxygenate  it  anew.  In  this  way  he  charged  it  with 
oxygen  as  often  as  15  times.  He  thus  obtained  a 
liquid  acid  which  contained  32  times  its  volume  of 
oxygen  at  the  temperature  of  68°  Fahr.  and  at  the 
ordinary  atmospherical  pressure,  and  only  4J  times  its 
volume  of  muratic  acid,  which  gives  about  28  equiva- 
lent primes  of  oxygen  to  one  of  muriatic  acid. 

This  oxygenized  acid  leaves  no  residuum  when 
evaporated.  It  is  a  very  acid,  colourless  liquid,  almost 
destitute  of  smell,  and  powerfully  reddens  turnsole. 
When  boiled  for  some  time,  its  oxygen  is  expelled. 

We  ought,  however,  to  regard  this  apparent  oxyge- 
nation of  the  acid  merely  as  the  conversion  of  a  portion 
of  its  combined  water  into  deutoxide  of  hydrogen. 

Ml.  RICATUS.  Sharp-pointed:  applied  to  seeds, 
as  those  of  the  Ranunculus  parvifiorus  and  Sida 
ciliaris. 

MURRAY,  JonN  Andrew,  was  born  at  Stockholm 
of  a  Scotch  family,  in  1740.  At  16  he  was  sent  to 
Upsal,  and  had  the  benefit  of  the  instructions  of  Lin- 
najus,  for  whom  he  ever  after  entertained  the  highest 
esteem.  In  1759  he  took  a  journey  through  the 
southern  provinces  of  Sweden,  and  thence  to  Copen- 
hagen ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  went  to  Gottineen 
where  his  brother  was  professor  of  philosopl  v  In 
1763  he  took  his  de;ree  of  doctor  in  medicine  and  bv 
a  special  license  from  the  Hanoverian  eove'rnmpnt 
gave  lectures  in  botany:  and  in  the  following  8nrin» 
he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  medic  oe 
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In  that  university.  Prom  this  period  his  reputation 
rapidly  extended;  he  was  elected  a  member  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  of  most  of  the  learned  societies 
in  Europe.  In  1769  he  succeeded  to  the  actual  profes- 
sorship of  medicine,  and  was  made  doctor  of  the 
botanic  garden.  He  was  still  farther  honoured  by 
receiving  the  title  of  the  Order  of  Vasa  from  the  King 
of  Sweden  in  1780 :  and  two  years  afterward  by  being 
raised  to  the  rank  of  privy  counsellor  by  his  Britannic 
Majesty.  In  1791  he  was  attacked  with  a  spurious 
peripneumony,  which  shortly  terminated  his  existence. 
He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  great  activity,  and 
extensive  information.  He  composed  a  great  number 
of  tracts  on  various  subjects  in  botany,  natural  history, 
medicine,  pharmacy,  and  medical  literature.  His 
principal  work,  which  occupied  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  and  attention,  was  on  the  .Materia  Medica,  under 
the  title  of  "Apparatus  Medicammum,"  in  six  octavo 
volumes  :  indeed,  he  was  employed  in  correcting  the 
last  for  the  press  the  day  before  bis  death.  In  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gotlingen,  there 
are  many  valuable  papers  by  him,  chiefly  botanical; 
and  his  descriptions  are  deemed  models  of  elegance 
and  accuracy. 

MU'SA.  (This  word  is  corrupted,  or  rather  refined, 
from  J\[aui,  the  Egyptian  appellation  of  this  valuable 
plant;  and  is  made  classical  in  the  works  of  Linmeus, 
by  an  allusion  to  .Musa,  a  muse;  or,  with  much  greater 
propriety,  to  Jlntonius  Musa,  the  physician  of  Augus- 
tus, who,  having  written  on  some  botanical  subjects, 
may  justly  be  commemorated  in  the  above  name.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Polygania; 
Order,  Monmcia.    The  plantain  and  badana-tree. 

Musa  paradisiaca.  Musa ;  Palma  huoiilis  :  Ficus 
Indica ;  Bala;  Platanus.  The  plantain- tree.  It 
grows  spontaneously  in  many  parts  of  India,  but  has 
been  immemorially  cultivated  by  the  Indians  in  every 
part  of  the  continent  of  South  America.  It  is  an 
herbaceous  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet.  The  fruit  are  nearly  of  the  size  ami 
shape  of  ordinary  cucumbers,  and  when  ripe,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  of  a  mealy  substance,  a  little  clammy, 
with  a  sweetish  taste,  and  will  dissolve  in  the  mouth 
without  chewing.  The  whole  spike  of  fruit  often 
weighs  forty  or  fifty  pounds.  When  they  are  brought 
to  table  by  way  of  dessert,  they  are  either  raw,  fried, 
or  roasted ;  but,  if  intended  for  bread,  they  are  cut 
before  they  are  ripe,  and  are  then  either  roasted  or 
boiled.  The  trees  being  tall  and  slender,  the  Indians 
cut  them  down  to  get  at  the  fruit ;  and  in  doing  this 
they  suffer  no  loss,  for  the  stems  are  only  one  year's 
growth,  and  would  die  if  not  cut ;  but  the  roots  con- 
tinue, and  new  stems  soon  spring  up,  which  in  a  year 
produce  ripe  fruit  also.  From  the  ripe  plantains  they 
make  a  liquor  called  mistaw.  When  tbey  make  this, 
they  roast  the  fruit  in  their  husks,  and,  after  totally 
beating  them  to  a  mash,  they  pour  water  upon  them, 
and,  as  the  liquor  is  wanted,  it  is  drawn  off.  But  the 
nature  of  this  fruit  is  such,  that  they  will  noi  keep  long 
without  running  into  a  state  of  putrefaction ;  and 
therefore,  in  order  to  reap  the  advantage  of  them  at 
all  times,  they  make  cakes  of  the  pulp,  and  dry  them 
over  a  slow  fire,  and,  as  they  stand  in  need  of  mistaw, 
they  mash  the  cakes  in  water,  and  they  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  fresh  fruit.  These  cakes  are  exceed- 
ingly convenient  to  make  this  liquor  in  their  journeys, 
and  they  never  fail  to  carry  them  for  that  purpose. 
The  leaves  of  the  tree  being  large  and  spacious,  serve 
the  Indians  for  tablecloths  and  napkins. 

Mi  sa  sapientum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
banana-tree. — Banana,  Bananeira;  Ficoides ;  Ficus 
indica;  Musa fructu  cucumerino  breviori ;  Senoria  ; 
Pacaira.  This  and  the  plantain-tree  are  among  the 
most  important  productions  of  the  earth.  The  banana- 
tree  is  cultivated,  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  in  Jamaica ; 
without  the  fruit  of  which,  Dr.  Wright  says,  the  island 
would  scarcely  be  habitable,  as  no  species  of  provision 
would  supply  their  place.  Even  flour,  or  bread  itself, 
would  be  less  agreeable,  and  less  able  to  support  the 
laborious  negro,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  do  his  business, 
or  to  keep  in  health.  Plantains  also  fatten  horses, 
cattle,  swine,  dogs,  fowls,  and  other  domestic  animals. 
The  leaves,  being  smooth  and  soft,  are  employed  as 
drawings  after  blisters.  The  water  from  the  soft  trunk 
is  astringent,  and  employed  by  some  to  check  diar- 
rhceas.  Every  other  part  of  the  tree  is  useful  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  rural  economy.    The  leaves  are  used  as 
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napkins  and  tablecloths,  and  are  food  for  hogs.  The 
second  sort,  musa  sapientum,  or  banana-tree,  differs 
from  the  paradisiaca,  in  having  its  stalks  marked  with 
dark  purple  stripes  and  spots.  The  fruit  is  shorter, 
straighter,  and  rounder;  the  pulp  is  softer,  and  of  a 
more  luscious  taste.  It  is  never  eaten  green  ;  but  when 
ripe,  it  is  very  agreeable,  either  eaten  raw  or  fried  in 
slices,  as  fritters,  and  is  relished  by  all  ranks  of  people 
in  the  West  Indies.  Both  the  above  plants  were  car- 
ried to  the  West  Indies  from  the  Canary  Islands; 
whither,  it  is  believed,  they  had  been  brought  from 
Guinea,  where  they  grow  naturally. 

Mi'sadi.     Sal  ammoniac. 

MUSUI'PULA.  (From  mus,  a  mouse,  and  capio,  to 
take,  being  originally  applied  to  a  mousetrap;  after- 
ward to  a  plant;  so  called  from  its  viscidity,  by  which 
aught  as  with  birdlime.)    A  species  of  lvclmis. 

MUSCLE.  Musculus.  The  parts  that  are  usually 
included  under  ibis  name  consist  of  distinct  portions 
of  Mesh,  suscepiihle  of  contraction  and  relaxation  ;  the 
motions  of  which,  in  a  natural  and  healthy  state,  are 
subject  to  the  will,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  called 
voluntary  muscles.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  parts 
of  the  body  that  owe  their  power  of  contraction  to  their 
muscular  fibres  :  thus  the  heart  is  a  muscular  texture, 
forming  what  is  called  a  hollow  muscle;  and  the  urinary 
bladder,  stomach,  intestines,  fcc.  are  enabled  to  act 
upon  their  contents,  merely  because  they  a:e  provided 
with  muscular  fibres;  thpse  are  called  involuntary 
muscles,  because  their  motions  are  not  dependent  on 
the  will.  The  muscles  of  respiration  being  in  some 
measure  influenced  by  the  will,  are  said  to  have  a 
mixed  motion.  The  names  by  which  the  voluntary 
muscles  are  distinguished,  are  founded  on  their  size, 
figure,  situation,  use,  or  the  arrangement  of  their  fibres, 
or  their  origin  and  insertion  ;  but,  besides  these  parti- 
cular distinctions,  there  are  certain  general  ones  that 
require  to  be  noticed.  Thus,  if  the  fibres  of  a  muscle 
are  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  in  a  straight  direc- 
tion, they  form  what  anatomists  term  a  rectilinear 
muscle;  if  the  fibres  cross  and  intersect  each  other, 
they  constitute  a  compound  muscle;  when  the  fibres 
are  disposed  in  the  manner  of  rays,  a  radiated  muscle ; 
when  they  are  placed  obliquely  with  respect  to  the 
tendon,  like  the  plume  of  a  pen,  a  penniform  muscle. 
Muscles  that  act  in  opposition  to  each  other  are  called 
antagonists;  thus  every  extensor  has  a  flexor  for  his 
antagonist,  and  vice  versd.  Muscles  that  concur  in  the 
same  action  are  termed  congeneres.  The  muscle  being 
attached  to  the  bones,  the  latter  may  be  considered  as 
levels,  that  are  moved  in  different  directions  by  the 
contraction  of  those  organs.  That  end  of  the  muscle 
which  adheres  to  the  most  fixed  part  is  usually  called 
the  origin  ;  and  that  which  adheres  to  the  more  move- 
able part,  the  insertion  of  the  muscle.  In  almost 
every  muscle,  two  kinds  of  fibres  are  distinguished; 
the  one  soft,  of  a  red  colour,  sensible,  and  irritable, 
called  fleshy  fibres,  see  Muscular  Fibre ;  the  other  of 
a  firmer  texture,  of  a  white  glistening  colour,  insensible, 
without  irritability  or  the  power  of  contracting,  and 
named  tendinous  fibres.  They  are  occasionally  inter- 
mixed, but  the  fleshy  fibres  generally  prevail  in  the 
belly,  or  middle  part  of  the  muscle,  and  the  tendinous 
ones  in  the  extremities.  Tf  these  tendinous  fibres  are 
formed  into  a  round  slender  cord,  they  form  what  is 
called  the  tendon  of  the  muscle ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
they  are  spread  into  a  broad  flat  surface,  it  is  termed  an 
aponeurosis. 

Each  muscle  is  surrounded  by  a  very  thin  and  deli- 
cate covering  of  cellular  membrane,  which  encloses  it  as 
it  were  like  a  sheath,  and,  dipping  down  into  its  sub- 
stance, surrounds  the  most  minute  fibres  we  are  able 
to  trace,  connecting  them  to  each  other,  lubricating 
them  by  means  of  the  fat  which  its  cells  contain  in 
more  or  less  quantity  in  different  subjects,  and  serving 
as  a  support  to  the  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves  which  are  so  plentifully  distributed  through  the 
muscles.  This  cellular  membrane,  which  in  no  re- 
spect differs  from  what  is  found  investing  and  connect- 
ing the  other  parts  of  the  body,  has  been  sometimes 
mistaken  for  a  membrane,  peculiar  to  the  muscles; 
and  hence  we  often  find  writers  giving  it  the  name  of 
membrana  propria  musculosa.  The  muscles  owe  the 
red  colour  which  so  particularly  distinguishes  their 
belly  part,  to  an  infinite  number  of  arteries,  which  are 
every  where  dispersed  through  the  whole  of  their  re- 
ticular substance ;  for  their  fibres,  after  having  been 
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maeerntcd  in  water,  are  (like  all  oilier  parts  of  the 
body  divested  of  their  blood)  round  to  he  of  a  white 
colour.  These  arteries  usually  inter  the  muscles  by 
several  considerable  branches,  and  ramify  so  minutely 
through  their  substance,  thai  we  are  unable,  even  with 
the  best  microsco|>es,  to  trace  their  ultimate  branches. 
luysch  fancied  thai  the  muscular  fibre  was  hollow! 
and  a  production  of  a  capillary  artery ;  but  this  was 
merely  conjectural.  The  veins,  (bribe  most  part,  ac- 
company the  arteries,  but  are  found  to  be  larger  and 
more  numerous.  The  lymphatics,  likewise,  arc  nu- 
merous, as  might  be  expected  from  the  "real  propor- 
ion  of  reticular  substance,  which  is  every  where  found 
investing  the  muscular  fibres.  The  nerves  are  dis- 
ributed  in  such  abundance  to  every  muscle,  that  the 
muscles  of  the  thumb  alone  are  supplied  with  a  greater 
proportion  of  nervous  influence  than  the  largest  vis- 
cera, as  the  liver  for  instance.  They  enter  the  gene 
rality  of  muscles  by  several  trunks,  the  branches  of 
which,  like  those  of  the  blood  vessels,  are  so  minutely 
dispersed  through  the  cellular  substance,  that  their 
number  and  minuteness  soon  elude  the  eye,  and  the 
knife  of  the  anatomist.  This  has  givea  rise  to  a  con- 
jecture, as  groundless  as  all  the  other  conjectures  on 
this  subject,  that  the  muscular  fibie  is  ultimately  ner- 
vous. 

A  table  of  the  Muscles. — The  generality  of  anatomi- 
cal writers  have  arranged  muscles  according  to  their 
several  uses;  but  this  method  is  evidently  defective,  as 
tile  same  muscle  may  very  often  have  different  and 
opposite  uses.  The  method  here  adopted  is  that  more 
usually  followed  at  present;  they  are  enumerated  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  situated,  beginning  with 
those  that  are  placed  nearest  the  integuments,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  these  to  the  muscles  that  are  more  deeply 
seated. 

[The  reader  will  observe,  that  all  the  muscles  are  in 
pairs,  except  those  marked  thus.*] 

Muscles  of  the  integuments  of  the  cranium  : 

1.  Occipito  front  alis* 

2.  Corrugutor  superciHi. 

Muscles  of  the  eyelids  : 

3.  Orbicularis  palpebrarum. 

4.  Levator  paXptbra  superioris. 

Muscles  of  the  eyeball: 

5.  Rectus  superior. 

6.  Rectus  inferior. 

7.  Rectus  iiiterniu 

8.  Rectus  externus. 

9.  Obliquus  sup:  rinr. 

10.  Obliquus  inferior. 

Muscles  of  the  nose  and  mouth  : 

11.  Levator  pulp/bra  superioris  aluque  nasi. 

12.  JjCvator  labii  superioris  proprius. 

13.  Levator  anguli  oris. 

14.  Zygomnlicus  major. 

15.  Zygomaticus  minor.  » 

16.  Buccinator. 

17.  Depressor  avgvli  oris. 

18.  Depressor  labii  inferioris. 

19.  Orbicularis  oris.* 

20.  Depressor  labii  superioris  almque  nasi. 

21.  Constrictor  nasi. 

22.  Levator  menti  vet  labii  inferioris. 

Muscles  of  the  external  ear : 

23.  Superior  auris. 

24.  Anterior  auris. 

25.  Posterior  auris. 

26.  Hclicis  major. 

27.  Helieis  minor. 

28.  Tragicus.       - 

29.  Antitragicus. 

30.  Trans  versus  auris. 

Muscles  of  the  internal  ear : 

31.  Laxatortympani. 

32.  Membrana  tympani. 

33.  Tensor  tympani. 

34.  Stapedius. 

Muscles  of  the  lower  jaw : 

35.  Temporalis. 

36.  Massetcr. 

37.  Plerygoideus  externus. 

38.  Pterygoidens  internus. 

Muscles  about  the  anterior  part  of  the  necK : 

39.  Platysma  myoides. 

40.  Stemo-cleidomastoideus. 
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Mu.-.les  between  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides: 

41.  Digustriius. 

42.  .Vulo  Inionlius. 
4!)  Oeuio-hyoideuS. 
44.  (.'■  niv -g'lossus. 
4.").  Hyo-glosru*. 

46.  Ltiitrualis.  ,       .  ,  .  ,        . 
Muscles  situated  between  the.os  hyoides  and  trunk: 

47.  Stcrno-hyoidrus. 

48.  Crico-hyoideus. 

49.  stiriiu-tlujroidcus. 
.-)().   Thyro-hyoideu*. 

51.  CruO'thyroideus.  ....  ., 

Muscles  bet  ween  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides  laterally: 

52  styloglossus. 

r>:i.  Stylo  hyoideus. 

54.  Sl'ijlo-phtirijngeus. 

55.  Cirrinnjlrj  us. 

56.  Levator  palati  mollis. 

Muscles  about  the  entry  of  the  fauces: 

57.  Constrictor  isthmi  faucium. 

58.  Palatopharyngeus. 

59.  Aiygos  uvula.* 

Muscles  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx: 

60.  Constrictor  pharyngis  superior. 

61.  Constrictor  pharyngis  meilius. 

62.  Constrictor  pharyngis  inferior. 

Muscles  situated  about  the  glottis  i 

63.  Crico-aryticnoid,  us  posticus. 

64.  Crico-arytmnoideus  lateralis. 
(ij.    Tkijro-aiytienoiilcus. 

66.  Arytatnoideus  obliquus.* 

67.  Arytanaideus  transversus.* 

68.  T/iyro-ipiglottideus. 

69.  Arytoino-epiglottideus. 

Muscles  situated  about  the  anterior  partofthe  abdomen: 

70.  Obliquus  tirnus. 

71.  Obliquus  ascendens  intemus. 

72.  'J'ruvsversalis  abdominis. 
7:i.   Rectus  abdominis. 

74.  I'ljrainidulis. 

Muscles  about  the  male  organs  of  generation: 

75.  Dartos.* 

76.  Crcmastcr. 

77.  Erector  penis. 

78.  Accelerator  urina. 

79.  Transversus  perinei. 

Muscles  of  the  anus. 

80.  Sphincter  ani.* 

81.  Levator  ani.* 

Muscles  of  the  female  organs  of  generation : 

82.  Erector  cliloridis. 

83.  Sphincter  vagina. 

Muscles  situated  within  the  pelvis: 

84.  Obturator  internus. 

85.  Cbccygtus. 

Muscles  situated  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen : 

86.  Diaphragma.* 

87.  Quadrat.us  lumborum. 

88.  Psoas  parvus. 

89.  Psoas  magnus. 

90.  Jliacus  internus. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  anterior  partofthe  thorax: 

91.  Pectoralis  major. 

92.  Subcliivius. 

93.  Pectoralis  minor. 

94.  Serratus  major  anticus. 

itualed  between  the   ribs,  and  within   the 
thorax : 

95.  fntcrcostales  extend. 
ill),  fntcrcostales  inlcrni. 

97.  Triangularis. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  close 
to  the  vertebra : 

98.  Longus  colli. 

99.  Rectus  internus  capitis  major. 

100.  Rectus  capitis  internus  minor. 

101.  Rectus  capitis  lateralis. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk  ■ 

102.  Trapezius. 

103.  Latissimus  dorsi. 

104.  Serratus  posticus  inferior. 

105.  Rhomboideus. 

106.  Splenitis. 

107.  Serratus  superior  posticus. 

108.  Spinalis  dorsi. 

109.  Levatores  costarum. 
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110.  Sacro  lumbalis. 

111.  Longissmus  dorsi. 

112.  Complexus. 

113.  Trachelo  mastoideus. 

114.  Levator  scapula:. 

115.  Semi-spinalis  dorsi. 
110.  jMnltifidus  spinw. 

117.  Semi-spinalis  colli. 

118.  Transversalis  colli. 

119.  Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor. 

120.  Obliquus  capitis  superior. 

121.  Obliquus  capitis  inferior. 

122.  Scalenus. 

123.  Interspinales. 

124.  Intertransversales. 

Muscles  of  the  superior  extremities: 
1525.   Supra-spinutus. 

126.  J«/ra  spinatus. 

127.  Teres  minor. 

128.  Teres  major. 

129.  Deltoides. 

130.  Coracobrachial. 

131.  Subscapularis. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  06  humeri : 

132.  Biceps  flexor  cubiti. 

133.  Brachialis  internus. 
I'M.  Biceps  extensor  cubiti. 
135.  Anconeus. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  forearm: 
13fi.  Supinator  radii  longus. 
I'M.  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

138.  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior. 

139.  'Extensor  digitorum  communis. 

140.  Extensor  minimi  digiti. 

141.  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 

142.  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

143.  Palmaris  longus. 

144.  Flexor  carpi  radialis. 

145.  Pronator  radii  teres. 

146.  Supinator  radii  brevis. 

147.  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  manus. 

148.  Extensor  priini  niternodii. 

149.  Extensor  secundi  intemodii. 

150.  Indicator. 

151.  Flexor  digitorum  sublimis. 

152.  Flexor  digitorum  profundus. 

153.  Flexor  longus  pollicis. 

154.  Pronator  radii  quadratus. 

Muscles  situated  chiefly  on  the  hand: 

155.  Lumbricalea. 

156.  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  manus. 

157.  Opponcns  pollicis. 

158.  Abductor  pollicis  manus. 

159.  Adductor  pollicis  manus. 

160.  Abductor  indicis  manus. 

161.  Palmaris  brevis. 

162.  Abductor  minimi  digiti  manus. 

163.  Abductor  minimi  digiti. 

164.  Flexor  parvus  minimi  digiti. 

165.  Interossei  interni. 

166.  Interossei  externi. 

Muscles  of  the  inferior  extremities : 

167.  Pectinalis. 

168.  Triceps  adductor  femoris. 

169.  Obdurator  externus. 

170.  Gluteus  maximus. 

171.  Oluteus  minimus. 

172.  Gluteus  medius. 

173.  Pyriformis. 

174.  Gemini. 

175.  Quadratus  femoris. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  thigh : 

176.  Tensor  vaginee  femoris. 

177.  Sarlorius. 

178.  Rectus  femoris. 

179.  fastus  eztemus. 

180.  Vastus  internus. 

181.  Cruralis. 

182.  Semi-tendinosus. 

183.  Semi-membranosus. 

184.  Biceps  flexor  cruris. 

185.  Popliteus. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  leg: 

186.  Gastrocnemius  externus. 

187.  Gastrocnemius  internus. 

188.  Plantaris. 

189.  Tibialis  anticus. 
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1      190.  Tibialis  posticus. 
11)1.  Peroneus  longus. 

192.  Peruneus  brevis. 

193.  Ertt  iisur  I, minis  digitorum  pedis. 

194.  Extensor  yroprius  jmllicis  pedis. 

195.  Flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis. 

196.  Flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis. 

Muscles  chiefly  situated  on  the  foot: 

197.  Extensor  brevis  digitorum  pedis. 

198.  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  pedis. 

199.  lsumbricalcs  pedis. 

200.  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  pedis. 

201.  Abductor  pollicis  pi  dis. 

202.  Adductor  pollicis  pedis. 

203.  Abductor  minimi  digiti  pedis. 

204.  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  pedis. 

205.  I'ransvirsali.*  p 

206.  Interossei  pedis  extend. 
307.  Interossei  pedis  interni. 

MUSCULAR,  {jliisciihuis ;  from  musculus,  a  mus- 
cle.)    Belonging  to  a  muscle. 

Muscular  fibrk.  The  fibres  that  compose  the 
body  of  a  muscle  arc  disposed  in  fasciculi,  or  bundles, 
which  are  easily  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye;  but 
these  fasciculi  are  divisible  into  still  smaller  ones;  and 
these  again  are  probably  subdivisible  orf  infinitum. 
The  most  minute  fibre  we  are  able  to  trace  seems  to  be 
somewhat  plaited  ;  these  plaits  disappearing  when  the 
til>re  is  put  upon  the  stretch,  Beem  evidently  to  be  the 
effect  of  contraction,  and  have  probably  induced  some 
writers  to  assert,  that  the  muscular  fibre  is  twisted  or 
spiral.  Various  have  been  the  opinions  concerning  the 
structure  of  these  fibres,  their  form,  size,  position,  and 
the  nature  of  the  atoms  which  compose  them.  A 
fibre  is  essentially  composed  of  fibrine  and  ozina- 
zome,  receives  a  great  dc'al  of  blood,  and,  at  last,  one 
nervous  filament.  The  other  suppositions  are  all  of 
them  founded  only  on  conjecture,  and  therefore  we 
shall  mention  only  the  principal  ones,  and  this  with  a 
view  rather  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  than 
to  aftbrd  him  information.  Borelli  supposes  them  to  be 
so  many  hollow  cylinders,  filled  with  a  spongy  me- 
dullary substance,  which  lie  compares  to  the  pith  of 
elder,  spongicsa  ad  iiistar  sumbuci.  These  cylinders, 
he  contends,  are  intersected  by  circular  fibres,  which 
form  a  chain  of  very  minute  bladders.  This  hypo- 
thesis has  since  been  adopted  by  a  great  number  of 
writers,  with  certain  variations.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Bellini  supposes  the  vesicles  to  be  of  a  rhomboidal 
shape  ;  whereas  Bemouilli  contends  that  they  are  oval. 
Cou  per  went  so  far  as  to  persuade  himself  that  he  had 
filled  these  cells  with  mercury;  a  mistake,  no  doubt, 
Which  arose  from  its  insinuating  itself  into  some  of  the 
lymphatics.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  Leeu- 
whenoeck  says  nothing  of  any  such  vesicles.  Here,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  of  her  works,  Nature  seems  to 
have  drawn  a  boundary  to  our  inquiries,  beyond  which 
no  human  penetration  will  probably  ever  extend.  By 
chemical  analysis  muscle  is  found  to  consist  chiefly  of 
fibrine,  with  albumen,  gelatine,  extractive,  phosphate 
of  soda,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  and  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  potassa. 

Muscular  motion.  Muscular  motions  are  of  three 
kinds:  namely,  voluntary,  involuntary,  and  mixed. 
The  voluntary  motions  of  muscles  are  such  as  proceed 
from  an  immediate  exertion  of  the  active  powers  of  the 
will :  thus  the  mind  directs  the  arm  to  be  raised  or  de- 
pressed, the  knee  to  be  bent,  the  tongue  to  move,  &c. 
The  involuntary  motions  of  muscles  are  those  which 
are  performed  by  organs,  seemingly  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, without  any  attention  of  the  mind,  or  conscious- 
ness of  its  active  [lower:  as  the  contraction  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  absorbents,  stomach, 
intestines,  &c.  The  mixed  motions  are  those  which 
are  in  part  under  the  control  of  the  will,  but  which 
ordinarily  act  without  our  being  conscious  of  their  act- 
ins  :  and  is  perceived  in  the  muscles  of  respiration,  the 
inte'rcostals,  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  diaphragm. 
When  a  muscle  acts,  it  becomes  shorter  and  thicker; 
both  its  origin  and  insertion  are  drawn  towards  its 
middle.  The  sphincter  muscles  are  always  in  action: 
and  so  likewise  are  antagonist  muscles,  even  when 
they  seem  at  rest.  When  two  antagonist  muscles 
move  with  equal  force,  the  part  which  they  are  de- 
signed to  move  remains  at  rest ;  but  if  one  of  the  an- 
tagonist muscles  remains  at  rest,  while  the  other  acts, 
the  part  is  moved  towards  the  centre  of  motion. 
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When  a  muscle  is  divided,  it  contracts.  If  a  muscle 
be  stretched  to  a  certain  extent,  it  contracts,  and  en- 
deavours to  acquire  its  former  dimensions,  as  soon  as 
the  stretching  cause  is  removed  :  this  takes  place  in  the 
dead  body  ;  in  muscles  cut  out  of  the  body,  and  also  in 
parts  not  muscular,  and  is  called  by  the  immortal 
Haller  vis  mortua,  and  by  some  vis  elastica.  It  is 
greater  in  living  than  in  dead  bodies,  and  is  called  the 
tone  ot  the  muscles. 

When  a  muscle  is  wounded,  or  otherwise  irritated, 
it  contracts  independent  of  the  will:  this  power  is 
called  irritability,  and  by  Haller  vis  insita ;  it  is  a 
propel ty  peculiar  to,  and  inherent  in,  the  muscles. 
The  parts  of  our  body  which  possess  this  property  are 
called  irritable,  as  the  heart,  arteries,  muscles,  &c.  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  parts  which  have  no  mus- 
cular fibres.  With  regard  to  the  degree  of  this  pro- 
perty, peculiar  to  various  parts,  the  heart  is  the  most 
iritable,  then  the  stomach  and  intestines;  the  dia- 
phragm, the  arteries,  veins,  absorbents,  and  at  length 
the  various  muscles  follow;  but  the  degree  of  irritabi- 
lity depends  upon  the  age,  sex,  temperament,  mode  of 
living,  climate,  state  of  health,  idiosyncrasy,  and  like- 
wise u  [>on  the  nature  of  the  stimulus. 

When  a  muscle  is  stimulated,  either  through  the 
medium  of  the  will  or  any  foreign  body,  it  contracts, 
and  its  contraction  is  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  as 
the  stimulus  applied  is  greater  or  less.  The  contrac- 
tion of  muscles  is  different  according  to  the  purpose  to 
be  served  by  their  contraction:  thus,  the  heart  con- 
tracts with  a  jerk;  the  urinary  bladder,  slowly  and 
Uniformly;  puncture  a  muscle,  and  its  fibres  vibrate; 
and  the  abdominal  muscles  act  slowly  in  expelling  the 
contents  of  the  rectum.  Relaxation  generally  succeeds 
the  contraction  of  muscles,  and  alternates  with  it. 

"  Muscular  contraction,  such  as  takes  place  in  the 
ordinary  state  of  life,  supposes  the  free  exercise  of  the 
brain,  of  the  nerves  which  enter  l he  muscles,  and  of 
the  muscles  themselves  Every  one  of  these  organs 
ought  to  receive  artei  ial  blood,  and  the  venous  blood 
ought  not  to  remain  loo  long  in  its  tissue.  If  one  of 
iditiooa  is  wanting,  the  muscular  contraction 
is  weakened,  injured,  or  rendered  impossible. 

Phenomena  of  .Muscular  Contraction. — When  a 
muscle  contracts,  its  fibres  shorten,  become  hard,  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  without  any  preparatory  oscilla- 
tion or  hesitation ;  they  acquire  all  at  once  such  an 
elasticity,  that  they  are  capable  of  vibrating,  or  pro- 
ducing sounds.  The  colour  of  the  muscle  does  not 
appear  to  change  in  the  instant  of  contraction;  but  there 
is  a  certain  tendency  to  become  displaced,  which  the 
aponeuroses  oppose. 

There  have  been  discussions  about  the  size  of  a 
muscle,  in  its  contracted  and  relaxed  state  :  the  ques- 
tion docs  not  seem  to  be  resolved,  in  which  of  these 
states  it  is  most  voluminous ;  it  is  happily  of  small 
consequence. 

The  whole  of  the  sensible  phenomena  of  muscular 
contraction  passes  in  the  muscles ;  but,  to  a  certainty, 
no  action  can  take  place  without  the  immediate  action 
of  the  brain  and  the  nerves. 

If  the  brain  of  a  man,  or  of  an  animal,  is  com- 
pressed, the  faculty  of  contracting  the  muscles  ceases; 
the  nerves  of  a  muscle  being  cut,  it  loses  all  power. 

What  change  happens  In  the  muscular  tissue  during 
the  state  of  contraction  1  This  is  totally  unknown. 
In  this  respect  there  is  no  difference  between  muscular 
contraction  and  the  vital  actions,  of  which  no  explana- 
tion can  be  given.  There  is  no  want  of  attempts  to 
explain  the  action  of  the  muscles,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  nerves  and  the  brain,  in  muscular  contraction ; 
but  none  of  the  proposed  hypotheses  can  be  received. 

Instead  of  following  such  speculations,  which  can 
be  easily  invented  or  refuted,  and  which  ought  to  be 
banished  from  physiology,  it  is  necessary  to  study  in 
muscular  contraction,  1st,  the  intensity  of  the  con- 
traction; 2dly,  its  duration;  3dly,  its  rapidity;  4t!ily, 
its  extent. 

The  intensity  of  muscular  contraction,  that  is,  the 
degree  of  power  with  which  the  fibres  draw  them- 
selves together,  is  regulated  by  the  action  of  the  brain  ; 
it  is  generally  regulated  by  the  will  according  to  cer- 
tain limits,  which  are  different  in  different  individuals. 
A  particular  organization  of  the  muscles  is  favourable 
to  the  intensity  of  their  contraction:  this  organization 
is  a  considerable  volume  of  fibres,  strong,  of  a  deep 
ted,  and  striated  transversely.  With  an  equal  power 
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of  the  will,  these  will  produce  much  more  powerful 
effects  than  muscles  whose  fibres  arc  fine,  colourless, 
and  smooth.  However,  should  a  very  powerful  cere- 
bral  Influence,  or  a  great  exertion  of  the  will,  be  joined 
to  such  fibres,  the  contraction  will  acquire  great  in- 
tensity •  so  that  the  cerebral  influence,  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  muscular  tissue,  are  the  two  elements  of 
the  intensity  of  muscular  contraction. 

A  very  great  cerebral  energy  is  rarely  found  united 
in  the  same  individual,  with  that  disposition  of  the 
muscular  fibres  which  is  necessary  to  produce  intense 
contractions ;  these  elements  are  almost  always  in  an 
inverse  ratio.  When  they  are  united,  they  produce 
astonishing  effects.  Perhaps  this  union  existed  in  the 
athhtce  of  antiquity ;  in  our  times  it  is  observed  in 
certain  mountebanks. 

The  muscular  power  may  be  carried  to  a  wonderful 
degree  by  the  action  of  the  brain  alone :  we  know  the 
strength  of  an  enraged  person,  of  maniacs,  and  of  per- 
sons in  convulsions. 

The  will  governs  the  duration  of  the  contraction ;  it 
cannot  be  carried  beyond  a  certain  time,  however  it 
may  vary  in  different  individuals.  A  feeling  of  weari- 
ness takes  place,  not  very  great  at  first,  but  which 
goes  on  increasing  until  the  muscle  refuses  contrac- 
tion. The  quick  developement  of  this  painful  feeling 
depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  contraction  and  the 
weakness  of  the  individual. 

To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  the  motions  of  the 
body  are  so  calculated  that  the  muscles  act  in  succes- 
sion, the  duration  of  each  being  but  short:  our  not  be- 
ing able  to  rest  long  in  the  same  position  is  thus  ex- 
plained, as  an  attitude  which  causes  the  contraction  of 
a  small  number  of  muscles  cannot  be  preserved  but 
for  a  very  short  time. 

The  feeling  of  fatigue  occasioned  by  muscular  con- 
traction soon  goes  off,  and  in  a  short  time  the  muscles 
recover  the  power  of  contracting. 

The  quickness  of  the  contractions  are,  to  a  certain 
degree,  subject  to  cerebral  influence:  we  have  a  proof 
of  this  in  our  ordinary  motions;  but  beyond  this  de- 
gree, it  depends  evidently  on  habit.  In  respect  of  the 
rapidity  of  motion,  there  is  an  immense  difference  be- 
tween that  of  a  man  who  touches  a  piano  for  the  first 
time,  and  that  which  the  same  man  produces  after 
several  years'  practice.  There  is,  besides,  a  very  great 
difference  in  persons,  with  regard  to  the  quickness  of 
contractions,  either  in  ordinary  motions  or  in  those 
which  depend  on  habit. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  contractions,  it  is  directed  by 
the  will;  but  it  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  length 
of  the  fibres,  long  fibres  having  a  greater  extent  of  con- 
traction than  those  that  are  short. 

After  what  has  been  said,  we  see  that  the  will  has 
generally  a  great  influence  on  the  contraction  of  mus- 
cles ;  it  is  not,  however,  indispensable :  in  many  cir- 
cumstances motions  take  place,  not  only  without  the 
participation  of  the  will,  but  even  contrary  to  it ;  we 
find  very  striking  examples  of  this  in  the  effects  of 
habit,  of  the  passions,  and  of  diseases." 

Muscular  power.    See  Irritability. 

MtJ'SCULUS.  (A  diminutive  of  mus,  a  mouse; 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  flayed  mouse.)     ^ee  Muscle. 

Musculus  cutaneus.     See  Platysmamyoides. 

Musculus  FAsct.E  LATJE.  See  Tensor  vagina 
femoris. 

Musculus  patientije.    See  Levator  scapula.  , 

Musculus  stapedius.    See  Stapedius. 

Musculus  supercilii.    See  Corrugator  supercilii. 

Musculus  tubs  nov*.    See  Circumfiezus. 

MUSCUS.  (Muscus,  i.  m. ;  the  moss  of  a  tree.)  A 
moss.  A  cryptogamous  plant,  which  has  its  fructifica- 
tion contained  in  a  capsule. 

Mosses  are  distinguished,  according  to  the  splitting 
of  the  capsule,  into, 

1.  Musci  frondosi,  the  capsule  of  which  is  opercu- 
late,  having  a  lid  and  the  fronds  very  small. 

2.  Musci  hepatici,  liverworts;  the  capsules  of  which 
split  into  valves,  and  the  herbage  is  frondose  and 
stem  less. 

The  parts  of  the  capsule  of  frondose  mosses,  which 
are  distinguished  by  particular  names,  are, 

1.  The  surculus,  which  bears  the  leaves. 

2.  The  seta,  or  fruiustalk,  which  goes  from  the  BUr- 
culus,  and  supports  the  theca. 

3.  The  theca,  or  capsule ;  the  dry  fructification  ad- 
hering to  the  apex  of  the  frondose  stem. 
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4.  The  operculum,  or  lid,  found  in  the  fringe. 

5.  The  peristoma,  peristomium,  or  fringe,  which  in 
most  mosses  borders  the  opening  of  the  theca. 

6.  The  culyptra,  the  veil,  placed  on  the  capsule  like 
an  extinguisher  on  a  caudle;  as  in  Bryum  caspi- 
titium. 

7.  The  perickatium,  a  slender  or  squamous  mem- 
brane at  the  base  of  the  fruitstalk. 

8.  The  fimbria,  or  fringe,  a  dentate  ring  of  the  oper- 
culum, by  the  elastic  force  of  which  the  operculum  is 
displaced. 

9.  The  epiphragma,  a  slender  membrane  which 
shuts  the  fringe  ;  as  in  Polytricum. 

10.  The  sphrongidium,  or  columnula;  the  last  co- 
lumn or  filament  which  passes  the  middle  of  the  cap- 
sule, and  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached. 

Mosses  are  found  in  the  hottest  and  coldest  climates. 
They  are  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  and,  after  being 
long  dried,  easily  recover  their  health  and  vigour  by 
moisture.  Their  beautiful  structure  cannot  be  too 
much  admired.  Their  species  are  numerous,  and  diffi- 
cult to  determine. 

MUSCUS.    (From  po<r\pc,  tender ;  so  called  from 
its  delicate  and  tender  consistence.)     Moss. 
Muscus  arboreus.     See  Lichen  plicatus. 
Muscus  caniniis.     See  Lichen,  caninus. 
Muscus  clavatus.    See  Lycopodium. 
Muscus  cranii  humani.     See  Lichen  jaxalilis. 
Muscus  cumatilis.    See  Lichen  apthosus. 
Muscus  erectus.     See  Lycopodium  selago. 
Muscus  islandicus.     Iceland  moss.     See  Lichen 
islandicus. 

Muscus  maritimus.    See  Corallina. 
Muscus   pulmonarius   quercinus.      See  Lichen 
pulmonarius. 

Muscus  pyxldatus.  Cup-moss.  See  Lichen  pyxi- 
datus. 

Muscus  squamosus  terrestris.  See  Lycopo- 
dium. 

MUSGRAVE,  William,  was  born  in  Somerset- 
shire, 1657.  He  went  to  Oxford  with  the  intention  of 
studying  the  law ;  but  he  afterward  adopted  the  medical 
profession,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
of  which  body  he  was  appointed  secretary,  in  1G84.  In 
this  capacity  he  edited  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  some  time;  be  likewise  communicated  several 
papers  on  anatomical  and  physiological  subjects.  In 
1089  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians.  Not  long  after  this  he 
settled  at  Exeter,  where  he  practised  his  profession 
with  considerable  success  for  nearly  30  years,  and  died 
in  1721.  Beyond  the  circle  of  his  practice,  he  made 
himself  known  principally  by  his  two  treatises  on  gout, 
which  are  valuable  works,  and  were  several  times  re- 
printed. He  was  also  a  distinguished  antiquary,  and 
author  of  several  learned  tracts  on  the  subjects  of  his 
researches  in  this  way. 

MUSHROOM.     See  Jlgaricus  campestris. 
Mu'sia  pattr*.    A  name  for  moxa. 
MUSK.     See  Moschus. 

Musk,  artificial.    Let  three  fluid  drachms  and  a 
half  of  nitric  acid  be  gradually  dropped  on  one  fluid 
drachm  of  rectified  oil  of  amber,  and  well  mixed.    Eet 
it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  wash  it  well,  first  in 
cold,  and  then  in  hot  water.     One  drachm  of  this 
resinous  substance,  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  rectified 
spirit,  forms  a  good  tincture,  of  which  the  mean  dose 
is  twenty  minims.    In  preparing  the  above,  great  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  washing  the  resin,  otherwise 
it  is  offensive  to  the  stomach. 
Musk-cranesbill.    See  Geranium  moschatum. 
Musk-melon.    See  Cucumis  melo. 
Musk-seed.    See  Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 
Musqcitto.     A  variety  of  our  common  gnat,  the 
Culex  pipens  of  Linnsus,  which,  in  the  West  Indies, 
produce  small  tumours  on  whatever  part  they  settle 
and  bite,  attended  with  so  high  a  degree  of  itching  and 
inflammation,  that  the  person  cannot  refrain  from 
scratching;  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  which  he  not 
uncommonly  occasions  them  to  ulcerate,  particularly 
if  he  is  of  a  robust  and  full  habit. 
MUSSITE.    Diopside. 

MUSSENDA.  (The  vernacular  name  of  the  ori- 
ginal species,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  wliich,  though  of 
barbarous  origin,  has  obtained  unusual  suffrage.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order, 
Monogyniu. 
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Mussknda  pondosa.  Ray  attributes  a  cooling  pro- 
perty to  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  this  plant,  which 
the  Indians  drink- by  the  name  of  beleson. 

MUST.  The  juice  of  the  grape,  composed  of  water, 
sugar,  jelly,  gluten,  and  bitartrite  of  polassa.  By  fer- 
mentation it  forms  wine. 

MUSTARD.    See  Smapis. 

Mustard,  hedge.     See  Erysimum  alliaria. 

Mustard,  mithndrate.     See  Thlaspi. 

Mustard,  treacle.    See  Thlaspi. 

Mustard,  yellow.    See  Stnapis. 

MUTICUS.  (From  mutilus,  without  horns.)  Beard- 
less, as  applied  to  the  arista  or  awn  of  plants.  Olumx 
mutica,  beardless  husks.     See  Gluma. 

MU'TITAS.  (From  mutus,  dumb.)  Dumbness. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Lucales,  and  order, 
Dyscinesim  of  Cullen,  which  he  defines  an  inability  of 
articulation.     He  distinguishes  three  species,  viz. 

1.  Mutitas  organica,  when  the  tongue  is  removed  or 
injured. 

2.  Mutitas  atonica,  arising  from  an  affection  of  the 
nerves  of  the  organ. 

3.  Mutitas  surdorum,  depending  upon  being  born 
deaf,  or  becoming  so  in  their  infantile  years. 

MUYS,  Wyer-William,  was  born  at  Steenwyk,  in 
1682.  His  father  being  a  physician,  he  was  led  to  fol- 
low the  same  profession,  and  at  16  commenced  his 
studies  at  Leyden,  whence  he  went  to  Utrecht,  and 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  1701.  He  settled  at  first 
in  his  native  town,  and  afterward  removed  to  Arn- 
hcini,  where  he  practised  with  reputation.  In  170!), 
he  was  elected  to  the  mathematical  chair  at  Ft  aneker, 
where  he  subsequently  filled  also  those  of  medicine, 
chemistry  and  botany.  The  House  of  Orange  after- 
ward retained  him  as  consultina  physician,  with  a 
considerable  salary,  which  lie  received  to  the  end  of 
his  life  in  1744.  He  had  been  five  limes  rector  of  the 
university  of  Franeker,  and  was  a  member  of  tile 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin.  His  writings 
were-  partly  medical,  partly  philosophical.  Of  the 
former  kind  was  a  dissertation,  highly  commending 
the  use  of  sal  ammoniac  in  intermittent);  alto  a  very 
elaborate  investigation  of  the  structure  of  muscles, 
comprehending  an  account  of  all  that  had  been  previ- 
ously discovered  on  the  subject. 

Mu'za.     See  Musa. 

MYACA'NTHA.  (From  pus,  a  mouse,  and  aicavOa, 
a  thorn:  so  called  because  its  prickly  leaves  are  used 
to  cover  whatever  is  intended  to  be  preserved  from 
mice.)    See  Ruscus. 

Mya'gro.    See  Myagrum. 

Mu'orum.  (From  fivta,  a  fly,  and  aypevo),  to  seize, 
because  flies  are  caught  by  its  viscidity.)  A  species  of 
wild  mustard. 

My'ce.  (From  uvti>,  to  wink,  shut  up,  or  obstruct.) 
1.  A  winking,  closing,  or  obstruction.  An  obsolete 
term,  formerly  applied  to  the  eyes,  to  ulcers,  and  to  the 
viscera,  especially  the  spleen,  where  it  imports  ob- 
structions. 

2.  In  surgery,  it  is  a  fungus,  such  as  arises  in  ulcers 
and  wounds. 

3.  Some  writers  speak  of  a  yellow  vitriol,  which  is 
called  Myce. 

Mychthi'smos.  (From  j/uyj,  to  mutter,  or  groan.) 
In  Hippocrates,  it  is  a  sort  of  sighing,  or  groaning 
during  respiration,  while  the  air  is  forced  out  of  the 
lungs. 

Mycono'ides.  (From  uvKn,  a  noise,  and  tiSoc,  a 
likeness.)  Applied  to  an  ulcer  full  of  mucus,  and  which 
upon  pressure  emits  a  wheezing  sound. 

MY'CTER.    The  nose. 

MYCTE'RES.     Mvktvocc.    The  nostrils. 

Myde'sis.  (From  /ivdau,  to  abound  with  moisture.) 
It  imports,  in  general,  a  corruption  of  any  part  from  a 
redundant  moisture.  But  Galen  applies  it  particularly 
to  the  eyelids. 

My'don.  (From  uvSaw,  to  grow  putiid.)  Fungus 
or  putrid  flesh  in  a  fistulous  ulcer. 

MYDRl'ASIS.  (From  pvoaui,  to  abound  in  moist- 
ure: so  named  because  it  was  thought  to  oiiginate  in 
redundant  moisture.)  A  disease  of  the  wis.  Too  great 
a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  with  or  without  a 
defect  of  vision.  It  is  known  by  the  pupil  always  ap- 
pearing of  the  same  latitude  or  size  in  the  light.  The 
species  of  mydriasis  are, 

1.  Mydriasis  amaurotica,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
but  not  always,  accompanies  an  amaurogjg. 
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2.  Mydriasis  hydrocepkalica,  which  owes  its  origin 
to  a  hydrocephalus  interims,  or  dropsy  of  the  ventri- 
cles of  the  cerebrum.  It  is  not  uncommon  among 
children,  and  is  the  most  certain  diagnostic  of  the 
disease. 

3.  Mydriasis  verminosa,  or  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
from  saburra  and  worms  in  the  stomach  or  small  in- 
testines. 

4.  Mydriasis  a  synechia,  or  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
with  a  concretion  of  the  uvea  with  the  capsula  of  the 
crystalline  lens. 

5.  Mydriasis  paralytica,  or  a  dilated  pupil,  from  a 
paralysis  of  the  orbicular  fibres  of  the  iris:  it  is  ob- 
served in  paralytic  disorders,  and  from  the  application 
of  narcotics  to  the  eye. 

6.  Mydriasis  sp as  modica,  from  a  spasm  of  tho  recti- 
lineal fibres  of  the  iris,  as  often  happens  in  hysteric 
and  spasmodic  diseases. 

7.  Mydriasis,  from  atony  of  the  iris,  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  which  is  a  large  cataract  distending 
the  pupil  in  its  passing  when  extracted.  It  vanishes 
in  B  few  days  after  the  operation,  in  general ;  how- 
ever, it  may  remain  so  from  over  and  long-continued 
distention. 

Myla'cris.     (From  pvXrj,  a  grindstone:    so  called 
from  its  shape.)     The  pateila,  or  knee-pan. 
My'le.     Mn-W     1.  The  knee-pan. 

2.  A  mole  in  the  uterus. 

MY'LO.  (From  pv^n,  a  grinder  tooth.)  Names 
compounded  with  this  word  belong  to  muscles,  which 
are  attached  near  the  grinders;  such  as, 

Mylo-glossi.     Small  muscles  of  the  tongue. 

MvLO-HYOtDitus.  Mylo-hyoidien,oCDamBB.  This 
muscle,  which  was  fust  described  by  FalloptUS,  is  so 
called  from  its  origin  near  the  denies  molarts,  and  its 
insertion  into  the  os  hyoides.  ft  is  a  thin,  flat  muscle, 
situated  between  the  lower  jaw  and  the  os  hyoides,  and 
is  covered  by  the  anterior  portion  Of  the  digastricus. 
I(  arises  fleshy,  and  a  little  tendinous,  from  all  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  far  hack  as  the  insertion 
of  the  pterygoideiis  internus  or,  in  other  words,  from 
between  the  last  dens  molaris  and  the  middle  of  the 
chin,  where  it  joins  its  fellow,  to  form  one  belly,  with 
an  intermediate  tendinous  streak,  or  I  men  alba,  which 
extends  from  the  chin  to  the  os  hyoides,  where  both 
muscles  are  inserted  into  the  lower  edge  of  the  basis 
of  that  bone.  This  has  induced  Riolanus,  Winslovv, 
Albinus,  and  others,  to  consider  it  as  a  single  penni- 
form  muscle.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  os  hyoides  upwards, 
forwards,  and  to  either  side. 

Myi.o-imiarynqeus.  See  Constrictor  pharyngis 
supmor. 

My' LOW.     See  Staphyloma. 

MYOCE'PHALUM.  (From  pvia,  a  fly,  and  «0- 
a\n,  a  head :  from  its  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  fly.) 
A  tumour  in  the  uvea  of  the  eye. 

MYOCOHJTIS.  (From  uvs,  a  muscle,  and  xroiXia, 
a  bellv.)     Inflammation  of  the  muscles  of  the  belly. 

MY<  iDESOPSIA.  (From  pvia,  a  fly,  tiioc,  resem- 
blance, and  o'-pis,  vision.)  A  disease  of  the  eye-,  in 
which  the  person  sees  black  spots,  an  appearance  of 
flies,  cobwebs,  or  black  wool,  before  his  eyes. 

MYOLOGY.  (Myotonia;  from /^s,  a  muscle,  and 
\oyoc,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of  the  muscles. 
See  Muscle. 

MYOPIA.  (From  uvu>,  to  wink,  and  utxp,  the  eye.) 
Near-sighted,  purblind.  The  myopes  are  considered 
those  persons  who  cannot  see  distinctly  above  twenty 
inches.  The  myopia  is  likewise  adjudged  to  all  those 
who  cannot  see  at  three,  six,  or  nine  inches.  The 
proximate  cause  is  the  adunation  of  the  rays  of  light 
in  a  focus  before  the  retina.    The  species  are, 

1.  Myopia,  from  too  great  a  convexity  of  the  cornea. 
The  cause  of  this  convexity  is  either  from  nativity, 
or  a  "i eater  secretion  of  the  aqueous  humour:  hence, 
on  one  dav  there  shall  be  a  greater  myopia  than  or, 
another.  An  incipient  hydrophthalmia  is  the  ongm 
of  this  myopia. 

2  Myopia,  from  too  great  a  longitude  of  the  bulb. 
This  ]en»th  of  the  bulb  is  native,  or  acquired  from  a 
congestion  of  the  humours  in  the  eye;  hence  artificers 
occupied  in  minute  objects,  as  the  engravers  of  seals, 
and  persons  reading  much,  frequently  after  puberty  be- 
come myopes. 

3.  Myopia,  from  too  great  a  convexity  of  the  anterior 
superficies  of  the  crystalline  lens.  This  is  likewise 
from  bin h.    The  image  will  so  much  sooner  he  formed 
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as  the  cornea  or  lens  is  more  convex.  This  perfectly 
accounts  for  short-sightedness;  but  an  anteiior  too 
■•real   convexity  of  tho  cornea   is  the  most  common 

4  Myopia,  from  too  great  a  density  of  the  cornea, 
or  humours  of  the  eye.  Optics  teach  us,  by  so  much 
sooner  the  rays  of  light  are  forced  into  a  tocuB,  as  the 
diaphanous  bod;  is  denser. 

.">     Myopia,  from  mydriasis,  or  too  dilated  a  pupil. 

6.  Myopia  infantilis.  Infants, from  the  great  con- 
vexity of  the  cornea,  are  often  myopes;  but  by  de- 
grees', as  they  advance  in  years,  tliey  perceive  objects 
more  remotely,  by  the  cornea  becoming  less  convex. 

MY'OPS.  "(From  pvw,  to  wink,  and  w<p,  the  eye.) 
One  who  is  near-sighted. 

MYOSIS.  Muoxrij.  A  disease  of  the  eye  which. 
consists  in  a  contraction  or  too  small  perforation  of  the 
pupil.  It  is  known  by  viewing  the  diameter  of  the  pu 
pil,  which  is  smaller  than  usual,  and  remains  so  In  an 
obscure  place,  where,  naturally,  if  not  diseased,  it  di 
lates.  It  occasions  weak  sight,  or  a  vision  that  re- 
mains onlva  certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day  ;  but, 
if  wholly  closed,  total  blindness.  The  species  of  this 
disorder  are, 

1.  Myosis  spasmodica,  which  is  observed  in  the 
hysteric,  hypochondriac,  and  in  otliei  spasmodic  and 
nervous  affections;  it  arises  from  a  spasm  of  the  or- 
bicular fibres  of  the  iris. 

2.  Myosis  paralytica  arises  in  paralytic  disorders. 

3.  Myosis  inflammatoria,  which  arises  from  tm  In- 
flammation Of  the  iris  or  uvea,  as  in  llie  internal  oph 
thalmia,  hypopium,  or  wounded  eye. 

4.  Myosis,  from  an  accustomed  contraction  of  the 
pupil.   'This  frequently  is  experienced  by  those  who 

contemplate  very  minute  objects;  by  persons  who 
write;  by  the  workers  of  fine  needlework;  and  by 
frequent  attention  to  microscopical  inquiries. 

5.  Myosis,  from  a  defect  of  the  aqueous  humour,  as 
after  extraction. 

fi.  Myosis  nativa,  with  which  infants  are  bom. 

7.  Myosis  nut  oralis,  is  a  coarctation  of  the  pupil  by 
light,  or  from  an  intense  examination  of  the  minutest 
objects.  These  coarctations  of  the  pupil  are  tempo- 
rary, and  spontaneously  vanish. 

MYOSl'TIS.  (From  pvs,  a  muscle.)  Inflammation 
of  a  muscle.  It  is  the  term  given  by  Sagar  to  acute 
rheumatism. 

MVjOSO'TIS.  (Mvc,  a  muscle,  and  ovt,  utrog,  an 
ear:  so  called  because  its  leaves  are  hairy,  and  grow 
longitudinally  like  the  ear  of  a  mouse.)  See  Hieracium 
piloseUa, 

MYOTOMY.  (Myotomia;  from  pvc,  a  muscle,  and 
rtpvio,  to  cut.)     The  dissection  of  the  muscles. 

MY'RICA.  (A  name  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
Greeks,  whose  pvaiicn,  however,  appears  to  be  the 
Tamarir  gaViea.)  The  name  of  a  genus  or  family  of 
plants.     Class,  lii&cia  ;  Order,  Telrandria. 

Myrica  galk.  Tho  systematic  name  of  the  Dutch 
myrtle  or  sweet  willow.  Myrtus  brabantica  ;  Myrlus 
anglica ;  Myrti folia  belgica ;  Gale;  (,'ngel;  Hits 
sylvestris  ;  Acaron ;  Etaagnus  ;  Elatagnus  cordo  : 
Chamailasagniis  ,  Dodonmo.  The  leaves,  flowers,  and 
seeds  of  this  plant,  have  a  strong,  fragrant  smell,  and  a 
bitter  taste.  They  are  said  to  be  used  among  the 
common  people  for  destroying  moths  and  cutaneous  in- 
sects, and  the  infusion  is  given  internally  as  a  stoma- 
chic and  vermifuge. 

[Myrica  cerifera.    See  Cera  vegetabihs.  A.] 

MYRICIN.  The  ingredient  of  wax  which  remains 
after  digestion  in  alkohol.  It  is  insoluble  also  in  water 
and  .ether;   but  very  soluble  in  fixed  and  volative  oils. 

MYRIOPHYXLON.  (From  pvptoi,  infinite,  and 
0uAAov,  a  leaf,  named  from  the  number  of  its  leaves.) 
I  he  milfoil  plant,  a  species  of  Achillas.  See  Achillea 
millet oli a  in- 

MYRISTICA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linna;an  system.  Class,  Dimcia;  Order,  Mona- 
delphia. 

Myristica  aromatica.    Swarfs  name  of  the  nut 

meg-tree. 

Myristha  moschata.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  Which  produces  the  nutmeg  and  mace. 

1.  The  nutmeg,  Myristica  nucleus  ;  JVui  moschata  ■ 
.\ncista;  Mux  myristica:  Chrysobalanus  Oaleni'- 
Unguentana;  Assala  :  Nuz  aromatica.  The  seed* 
or  kernel,  of  the  Myristica— foliis  lanceolatis,  fructu 
glabro,  of  Lmnajus.    It  is  a  spice  that  is  well  knowu 
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and  has  been  long  used  both  for  culinary  and  medical 
purposes  Distilled  with  water  they  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  essential  oil,  resembling  in  flavour  the 
spice  itself ;  after  the  distillation,  an  insipid  sebaceous 
matter  is  found  swimming  on  the  water;  the  decoc- 
tion, inspissated,  gives  an  extract  of  an  unctuous,  very 
slightly  bitterish  tasie,  and  with  little  or  no  astringency. 
Rectified  spirit  extracts  the  whole  virtue  of  nutmegs, 
by  infusion, and  elevates  very  little ol  it  in  distillation; 
hence  the  spirituous  extract  possesses  the  flavour  of  the 
spice  in  an  eminent  degree.  Nutmegs,  when  heated, 
yield  to  the  press  a  considerable  quantity  Of  limpid, 
yellow  oil.  There  are  three  kinds  of  unctuous  Bub- 
stances,  called  oil  of  mace,  though  really  expressed 
from  the  nutmeg.  The  best  is  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  in  stone  jars  ;  this  is  of  a  thick  consistence,  of 
the  colour  of  mace,  and  has  an  agreeable  fragrant 
smell;  the  second  sort,  which  is  paler-coloured,  and 
much  inferior  in  quality,  comes  from  Holland,  in  solid 
masses,  generally  flat,  and  of  a  square  figure  ;  the 
third,  which  is  the  worst  of  all,  and  usually  called 
common  oil  of  mace,  is  an  artificial  composition  of 
suet,  palm-oil,  and  the  like,  flavoured  with  a  little 
genuine  oil  of  nutmeg.  The  medicinal  qualities  of  nut- 
meg are  supposed  to  be  aromatic,  anodyne,  stomachic, 
and  astringent;  and  hence  it  has  been  much  used  in 
diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries.  To  many  people,  the  aro- 
matic  flavour  of  nutmeg  is  very  agreeable;  they,  how- 
ever, should  he  cautioned  not  to  use  it  in  large  quan- 
tities, IS  it  is  apt  to  affect  the  bead,  and  even  to  mani- 
fest an  hypnolic  power  in  such  a  degree  as  to  prove  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  Bontius  speaks  of  this  as  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  India  ;  and  Dr.  ('alien  relates  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  soporific  effect  of  nutmeg, 
which  fell  under  his  own  observation:  and  hence 
concludes  that,  in  apoplectic  and  paralytic  cases,  this 
spice  may  be  very  improper.  The  officinal  prepara- 
tions of  nutmeg  are  a  spirit  and  an  essential  oil,  and 
the  nutmeg,  in  substance,  roasted  to  render  it  more  as- 
tringent: both  the  spire  itself  and  the  essential  oil 
enter  several  compositions,  as  the  confectio  aromatica, 
ypintns  ammonia:  aromaticus,  &c. 

2.  Mace  is  the  middle  bark  of  the  nutmeg.  A  thick, 
tough,  reticulated,  unctuous  membrane,  of  a' lively, 
reddish-yellow  colour,  approaching  to  that  of  saffron, 
which  envelopes  the  shell  of  the  nutmeg.  The  mace, 
when  fresh,  is  of  a  blood-red  colour,  and  acquires  its 
yellow  hue  in  drying.  It  is  dried  in  the  sun,  upon 
hurdles  fixed  above  one  another,  and  then,  it  is  said, 
sprinkled  with  sea-water,  to  prevent  its  crumbling  in 
cniiying.  It  has  a  pleasant,  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
warm,  bitterish,  moderately  pungent  taste.  It  is  in 
common  use  as  a  grateful  spice,  and  appears  to  be  in 
its  general  qualities  neatly  similar  to  the  nutmeg.  The 
principal  difference  consists  in  the  mace  being  much 
warmer,  more  bitter,  less  unctuous,  andsittingeasier  on 
weak  stomachs.  Mace  possesses  qualities  similar  to 
those  of  nutmeg,  hut  is  less  astringent,  and  its  oil  is 
supposed  to  be  more  volatile  and  acrid. 

Myristica  nux.     See  Myristica  moschata. 

Myk.me'cia.  (From  pvppnl,  a  pismire.)  A  small 
painful  wart,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  pismire.  See 
Myrmecium. 

Htkmk'ciuM.  A  moist  soft  wart  about  the  size  of  a 
lupine,  with  a  broad  base,  deeply  rooted,  and  very 
painful.  It  grows  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles 
of  the  feet. 

Mvro'copum.  (From  uvpov,  an  ointment,  and/coiros, 
labour.)     An  unguent  to  remove  lassitude. 

MYROBALAN.     See  Myrobalanus. 

MYROBALANUS.  (From  uvpos,  an  unguent,  and 
twAavof,  a  nut :  so  called  because  it  was  formerly  used 
in  ointments.)  A  myrobalan.  A  dried  fruit  of  the 
plum  kind,  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  All  the  niy- 
robalans  have  an  unpleasant,  bitterish,  very  austere 
taste,  and  strike  an  inky  blackness  with  a  solution  of 
steel.  They  are  said  to  have  a  gently  purgative  as 
well  as  an  astringent  and  corroborating  virtue.  In 
this  country  they  have  been  long  expunged  from 
the  pharmacopoeias.  Of  this  fruit  there  are  several 
species. 

Myrobalanus  bei.lirica.  The brlliric  myrobalan. 
The  fruit  is  of  a  yellowish-gray  colour,  and  an  irregular 
roundish  or  oblong  figure,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 

Myrobalanus  ciiebula.  The  chcbule  myrobalan. 
This  resembles  the  yellow  in  figure  and  ridges,  but  is 
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larger,  of  a  darker  colour,  inclining  to  brown  or  blaco 
ish,  and  has  a  thicker  pulp. 

Myrobalams  citrisa.  Yellow  tuvrobalan.  This 
fruit  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  bcliiric,  witti  gene- 
rally five  large  longitudinal  ridges,  and  as  many  smaller 
between  them,  somewhat  peimi  d  ai  both  i  nds. 

MYROBALANUS  bjiiii.ua.  i  he  enblic  n.viobalan  is 
of  a  daik  blackish-graj  colour,  roundish,  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  with  six  hexagonal  laces,  opening  from  one 
another. 

Myrobalanus  indica.  The  Indian  or  black  myro- 
balan, of  a  deep  black  colour,  oblong,  octangular,  dif- 
fering from  all  the  others  in  having  no  stone,  or  only 
the  rudiments  of  one,  from  which  circumstance  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  gathered  before  maturity. 

My'ron.  (From  fiupw,  to  flow.)  An  ointment,  'me- 
dicated oil,  or  unguent. 

Myrophy'lli'm.  Millefolium  aquaticum.  Water- 
fennel.     It  is  said  to  be  vulnerary. 

MYKO  XYLON.  (From  pvpov,  an  ointment,  and 
\v\ov,  wood.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnean  system.  Class,  Diandria;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia. 

Myroxylos  peruiferujj.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  gives  out  the  Peruvian  balsam.  Bal- 
samuiu  pi  cu  annum  ;  Putzochill ;  Indian,  Mexican, 
and  American  bias  am  ;  Carbar,  ibd.  is  the  name  of  the 
tree  from  which,  according  loPiso  and  Kay,  it  is  taken. 
It  is  the  Myroxylon  peruiferum,  of  Linnaeus,  which 
grows  in  the  warmest  provinces  of  South  America, 
and  is  remarkable  for  iis  elegant  appearance.  Every 
part  of  the  tree  abounds. with  a  resinous  juice;  even 
the  leaves  being  full  of  transparent  resinous  points,  like 
those  of  the  orange-tree. 

Balsam  of  Peru  is  of  three  kinds  :  or  rather,  it  is  one 
and  the  same  balsam,  having  three  several  nanus:  l. 
The  balsam  of  incision;  2.  TJle  dry  balsam ;  3.  The 
balsam  of  lotion.  The  virtues  of  ihi?  balsam,  as  a 
cordial,  pectoral,  and  restorative,  stimulant,  and  tonic, 
are  by  .-nine  though!  to  be  very  great,  it  Is  given  with 
advantage  from  5  to  in  oi  15  dri  pa  foi  a  dose,  in  dys- 
pepsia, atonic  gout,  in  consumptions,  asthmas,  ne- 
phritic, complaints,  obstructions  of  the  viscera,  and 
suppiessions  of  the  menses.  It  is  best  taken  dropped 
upon  sugar.  The  yelk  of  an  egg,  or  mucilage  ot '  gum- 
arabic,  will,  indeed,  dissolve  ii  ;  it  may,  by  that  way, 
he  made  into  an  emulsion  ;  and  il  is  los  acrid  in  that 
form  than  when  taken  singly.  It  is  often  made  an  in- 
gredient in  boluses  and  electuaries,  and  enters  into  two 
of  the  officinal  compositions;  the  linctura  balsami  IV- 
ruviani  composita,  and  the  trochisci  glycyrrhizie.  Ex- 
ternally, it  is  recommended  as  a  useful  application  to 
relaxed  ulcers,  not  disposed  to  heal. 

MYRRH  A.  (A  Hebrew  word.  Abo  called  stacte, 
and  tin'  worst  sort  ergasma.)  A  botanical  spei  imen 
of  the  tree  which  affords  this  gum  resin  has  not  yet 
been  obtained;  but  from  the  account  of  Bruce,  who 
says  it  very  much  resembles  the  Acacia  vera  of  l.in- 
tneus,  there  can  he  Utile  doubt  in  referring  it  to  that 
genus,  especially  as  il  corresponds  with  the  description 
of  the  tree  given  bj  Qioscorides.  The  tree  that  affords 
the  myrrh,  which  is  obtained  by  incision,  grows  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  in  that  part  of  Abys- 
sinia which  is  situated  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  called 
by  Bruce,  Troglodyte.  Good  myrrh  is  of  a  turbid 
black-red  colour,  BOlid  and  heavy,  of  a  peculiar  smell, 
and  bitter  taste.  Its  medicinal  effects  are  warm,  cor- 
roborant, and  antiseptic  ;  it  has  been  given  as  an  em- 
menagogue  in  doses  from  S  to  20  grains,  it  is  also 
given  in  cachexies,  and  applied  externally  as  an  anti- 
septic and  vulnerary.  In  doses  of  hall' a  drachm.  Dr. 
Cullen  remarks  that  it  heated  the  stomach,  produced 
sweat,  and  agreed  with  the  balsams  in  affecting  the 
urinary  passages.  It  has  lately  come  more  into  use  as 
a  tonic  in  hectical  cases,  and  is  said  to  prove  le>s  heat- 
ing than  most  other  medicines  of  that  class.  Myrrh 
dissolves  almost  totally  iii  boiling  water,  but  as  the 
liquor  cools,  the  resinous  matter  subsides.  Rectified 
spirit  dissolves  less  ol  'this  com  Tele  than  water;  but  ex- 
tracts more  perfectly  that  part  in  which  its  bitterness, 
virtues,  and  flavour  reside ;  ihe  resinous  matter  n  hi  11 

water  leaves  undissolved  is  very  bitter,  but  the  gummy 
matter  which  spirit  leaves  undissolved  is  insipid,  the 
spirituous  solution  containing  all  the  active  pan  of  the 
myrrh  :  it  is  applied  to  ulcers,  and  other  external  affec- 
tions of  a  putrid  tendency  ;  and  also  as  a  wash,  when 
diluted,  for  the  teeth  and  gums.    There  are  several 
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? reparations  of  this  drug  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
harmacopceis.  6 

Myrrhi'nk.  (From  pvopa,  myrrh:  so  called  be- 
cause it  smells  like  myrrh.)  The  common  myrtle 
See  Myrtus  communis. 

My'rrhis.  (From  nuppa,  myrrh :  so  named  from 
its  myrrh-like  smell.)  bweet  cicely  See  Seandix 
odorata. 

MYRsiNELi'uM  (From  pvpoivn,  the  myrtle,  and 
tAatov,  oil.)     Oil  of  myrtle.  ' 

Myrtaca'ntha.  (From  uvproc,  a  myrtle,  and 
aicavOa,  a  thorn  :  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  myrtle, 
and  from  its  prickly  leaves.)  Butcher's  broom.  See 
Ruscus. 

Myrti'danum.  (From /rupros,  the  myrtle  )  An  ex- 
crescence growing  on  the  trunk  of  the  myrtle,  and 
used  as  an  astringent. 

Myrtiform  ouruncles.    See  Caruncula:  myrtiformes. 

Myriiform  glands.    See  Carunculce  myrtiformes. 

M\  RTI  LLUS.    See  Vaccinium.  myriillus. 

MYRTLE.     See  Myrtus. 

Myrtle,  Dutch.    See  Myrica  gale. 

Myrto  cheilites.  (From  pvprov,  the  clitoris, 
and  xtiAoj,  a  lip.)  The  nymphae  of  the  female  pudenda. 

My'rton.    The  clitoris. 

Mt'rtum.  (From  uvproc,  a  myrtle.)  A  little  pro- 
minence in  the  pudenda  of  women,  resembling  a 
myrtle-berry.     It  also  means  the  clitoris. 

MY'BTUS.  (From  uvppa,  myrrh,  because  of  its 
smell,  or  from  Myrrha,  a  virgin,  who  was  fabled  to 
have  been  turned  into  this  tree.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  planto  in  the  Linnajan  system.  Class,  Ico- 
sandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  myrtle.  See 
Myrtus  communis. 

Myrtus  brabantica.     See  Myrica  gale. 

Myrtus  caryophyllata.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  clove  bark.  Cassia  cary- 
ophyllata.  The  bark  of  this  tree,  Myrtus — pe.duncu- 
lis  trifi;lo-multtftoris,  foliis  ovatis,  of  Linnseus,  is  a 
warm    aromatic,  of  the  smell  of  clove    spice,    but 
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weaker,  and  with  a  little  admixture  of  the  cinnamon 
flavour.  It  may  be  used  with  the  same  views  as 
doves,  or  cinnamon. 

Myrtus  commoms.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  myrtle. 

MYRTUS  COMMUNIS  itai.ita.  Orymyrrhmc  ;  Oiy- 
myrtin*.  The  berries  of  this  plant  are  recommended 
in  alvinc  and  uterine  fluxes,  and  oilier  disorders  (torn 
relaxation  and  debility.  They  have  a  rough ish,  anfl 
not  unpleasant  taste,  and  appear  to  be  moderately  as- 
tringent and  corroborant,  partaking  also  of  aromatic 
qualities. 

Myrtus  pimenta.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  wlui'li  hears  the  Jamaica  pepper,  or  allspice. 
rimento  ;  Piper  caryophyllutum ;  Cocadi  Inili  aruma- 
tici ;  I'ipcr  chtapcr  ;  .Imiimum pimento  ;  Curijophyllus 
aromaticus  ;  Caryophyllus  americanus  ;  Piper  odora- 
tum  jamaictnsc.  Myrtus — floribus  tricholoma-pnni- 
culatis,  foliis  oblongolancculatis,  of  LinnejUS.  This 
spice,  which  was  first  brought  over  for  dieteiic  use.-, 
has  been  long  employed  in  the  shops  as  a  suecedaneuui 
to  the  more  costly  oriental  aroinaiics:  it  is  moderately 
warm,  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  a  mixture  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs. 
Both  pharmacopoeias  direct  an  aqueous  and  spirituous 
distillation  to  be  made  from  these  berries;  and  the 
Edinburgh  College  orders  the  Ulcum  esscntiale  piperis 


man,  on  each  side  the  upper  lip.    See  Capillus. 

Myc'rus.  An  epithet  for  a  sort  of  sinking  pulse, 
when  the  second  stroke  is  less  than  the  first,  the  third 
than  the  second,  &.c.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds  : 
the  first  is  when  the  pulse  so  sinks  as  not  to  rise  again  ; 
the  other,  when  it  returns  again,  and  rises  in  some  de- 
gree,   ltoth  are  esteemed  bad  presages. 

Myxosarcoma.  (From  pv$a,  mucus,  and  aap\, 
flesh.)  Mucocarneus.  A  tumour  which  is  partly 
fleshy  and  partly  mucous. 

My'xter.  (From  pv\a,  the  mucus  of  the  nose.) 
The  nose  or  nostril. 
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TV"       In  prescriptions  this  letter  is  a  contraction  for 
•^  '  •  ttumero.  in  number. 
NACRITE.     See  Tatcite. 
Na'cta.     An  abscess  of  the  breast. 
NADLESTEIN.     An  ore  of  Titanium. 
Na'duuem.    A  uterine  mole. 

NjE'VUS.  (JWbks,i.  m.)  A  natural  mark,  spot, 
or  blemish. 

N.e'vus  maternus.  Macula  matricis ;  Stigma, 
Metrocelis.  A  mother's  mark.  A  mark  on  the  skin 
of  children,  which  is  born  with  them,  and  which  is 
said  to  be  produced  by  the  longing  of  the  mother  for 
particular  things,  or  her  aversion  to  them  ;  hence  these 
marks  resemble  mulberries,  strawberries,  grapes,  pines, 
bacon,  &c. 
Na'i  corona.  A  name  of  the  cowage. 
NAIL.     See  Unguis. 

Na'kir.  According  to  Schenkius  this  means  wan- 
dering pains  of  the  limbs. 

NANCEIC  ACID.  Jicidtim  nanceicum.  Zumic 
acid.  "An  acid  called  by  Braconnot,  in  honour  of  the 
town  of  Nancy,  where  he  lives.  He  discovered  it  in 
many  acescent  vegetable  substances  ;  in  sour  rice;  in 
putrefied  juice  of  beet-root ;  in  sour  decoction  of  car- 
rots, pease,  &c.  He  imagines  that  this  acid  is  generated 
at  the  same  time  as  vinegar  in  organic  substances, 
when  they  become  sour.  It  is  without  colour,  does 
not  crystallize,  and  has  a  very  acid  taste. 

He  concentrates  the  soured  juice  of  the  beet-root  till 
it  becomes  almost  solid,  digests  it  with  alkohol,  and 
evaporates  the  alkoholic  solution  to  the  consistence  of 
svrup.  He  dilutes  this  with  water,  and  throws  into  it 
carbonate  of  zinc  till  it  be  saturated.  He  passes  the 
liquid  through  a  filter,  and  evaporates  till  a  pellicle  ap- 
pears. The  combination  of  the  new  acid  with  oxide 
of  zinc  crystallizes.  After  a  second  crystallization, 
he  redissolves  it  in  water,  pours  in  on  excess  of  water 
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of  barytcs,  decomposes  by  sulphuric  acid  the  ban-tic 
salt  formed,  separates  the  deposite  by  a  filter,  and  ob- 
tains, by  evaporation,  the  new  acid  pure. 

It  forms  wiih  alumina  a  salt  resembling  gum,  and 
with  magnesia  one  unalterable  in  the  air,  in  little  gra- 
nular crystals,  soluble  in  25  tarts  of  water  at  (itjo 
Fahr. ;  with  potassa  and  soda  it  forms  uncrystallizable 
salts,  deliquescent  and  soluble  in  alkohol;  with  lime 
and  stronlites,  soluble  granular  salts;  with  harytes,  an 
uncrystallizable  nondeliquescent  salt,  having  the  aspect 
of  gum  ;  with  while  oxide  of  manganese,  a  salt  which 
crystallizes  in  tetrahedral  prisms,  soluble  in  12  parts  of 
water  at  06°;  with  oxide  of  zinc,  a  salt  crystallizing  in 
square  prisms,  terminated  by  summits  obliquely  trun- 
cated, soluble  in  50  parts  of  water  at  06°  ;  with  iron,  a 
salt  crystallizing  in  slender  four-sided  needles,  of  spar- 
ing solubility,  and  not  changing  in  the  air;  with  red 
oxide  of  iron,  a  white  noncrystallizing  salt;  with  oxide 
of  tin,  a  salt  crystallizing  in  wedge-form  octahedrons  ; 
with  oxide  of  lead,  an  uncrystallizable  salt,  not  deli- 
quescent, and  resembling  a  gum;  with  black  oxide 
of  mercury,  a  very  soluble  salt,  which  crystallizes  in 
needles." 

NAPF/LLUS.  (A  diminutive  of  napns :  so  called 
because  it  has  a  bulbous  root  like  that  of  the  napus.1 
See  Jiconitum. 

~JH£m£  fl"res-  Orange  flowers  are  sometimes  so 
called.     See  CWrus  aurantium. 

rnmh,,!,^",*-  -iJVV?"*«.  «•  <"•;  vatfa.)  A  native 
co.  bust, We  liquid  of*  a  yellowish  white  colour,  per- 
fectly fluid  and  sliming.  It  feels  greasy,  and  exhales 
an  agreeable  bituminous  smell.  It  occurs  in  consider- 
ate springs  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Sicily 
and  Italy.  It  is  used  instead  of  oil,  and  differs  from 
petroleum  obtained  by  distillingcoalonlv  by  its  greater 
purity  and  lightness.  This  fluid  has  been  USel  as  a„ 
external  application  for  removing  old  pains,  nervous 
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disorders,  such  as  cramps,  contractions  of  the  limbs, 
paralytic  affections,  &c. 

Naphtha  vitrioli.     See  JEther  sulphuricus. 

Napifo'lia.     Bore  cole.    See  Brassica. 

Na  Piu.u.     See  Lapsana  communis. 

["NAPTHALINE  This  substance  is  one  of  the 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  coal.  If  the  distil- 
lation be  conducted  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  naptha,  from 
its  greater  volatility,  first  passes  over,  and  afterward 
napthaline  rises  in  vapour,  and  condenses  in  the  neck 
of  the  retort,  as  a  white  crystalline  solid. 

"Pure  napthaline  is  heavier  than  water,  has  a  pun- 
gent aromatic  taste,  and  a  peculiar  odour  not  unlike 
that  of  the  narcissus.  It  is  smooth  and  unctuous  to 
the  touch,  is  perfectly  while,  and  has  a  silvery  lustre. 
It  fuses  at  180°  Fall.,  volatilizes  slowly  at  common 
temperatures,  and  boils  at  410°  Fall.  It  is  not  very 
readily  inflamed,  but  when  set  on  fire  it  burns  rapidly, 
and  emits  a  large  quantity  of  smoke.  It  is  soluble  in 
cold,  and  dissolves  veiy  sparingly  in  hot  water.  Its 
proper  solvents  are  alkohol  and  ether. 

"  Sulphuric  arid  enters  into  direct  combination  with 
napthaline,  and  forms  a  new  and  peculiar  acid,  which 
Mr.  Faraday  has  described  under  the  name  of  sulpho- 
napthalic  acid. 

"  Napthaline,  according  to  Dr.  Thompson,  is  a  sesqui- 
curburet  of  hydrogen,  that  is,  a  compound  of  9,  or  an 
a  om  and  a  half,  of  carbon,  and  1  atom  of  hydrogen." 
—  Webs.  Man.  Vhem.     A.] 

NA'PUS.    See  Brassica  napus. 

Napus  dulcis.    See  Brassica  rapa. 

Napus  sylvestris.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

Narca'phthum.     A  name  of  the  cordial  confection. 

NARCI'SSUS.  A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean 
system.     Class,  Hexandria;    Order,  Monogynia. 

NARCOSIS.  (From  vapKow,  to  stupify.)  Stupe- 
faction, stupor,  numbness. 

NARCOTIC.  (JSTarcotictis  ;  from  vapKoot,  to  stu- 
pify.) A  medicine  which  has  the  power  of  procuring 
sleep.     See  Anodyne. 

NARCOTINE.  The  active  principle  of  narcotic 
vegetables.     See  Opium. 

NARD.     See  Valeriana  celtica. 

JVard,  Indian.     See  Andropogon  nardus. 

Nardo'stachvs.  (From  yap<5o$,  spikenard;  and 
S"oX"Si  sa6e0  A  species  of  wild  sage  resembling  spike- 
nard in  its  leaves  and  smell. 

NA'RDUS.     (From  nard,  Syrian.)     Spikenard. 

Nardus  celtica.     Valeriana  celtica. 

Nardus  indica.    See  Andropogon  nardns. 

Nardus  italica.  The  lavendula  spica  of  Lin- 
nauis. 

Nardus  Montana.  An  old  name  of  asarabacca. 
See  Asarum  europcum. 

Nardus  rustica.  An  old  name  of  the  asarabacca. 
See  Asarum  europeum. 

Narifuso'ria.  (From  nares,  the  nostrils,  and  f undo 
to  pour.)     Medicines  dropped  into  the  nostrils. 

NARIS.  The  nostril.  The  cavity  of  the  nostrils 
is  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  and  is  situated  under  the 
anterior  part  of  the  cranium,  in  the  middle  of  tiie  face. 
The  two  nostiils  arc  composed  of  fourteen  bones,  viz. 
the  frontal,  two  maxillary,  two  nasal,  two  lachrymal, 
two  inferior  spongy,  the  sphenoid,  the  vomer,  the 
ethmoid,  and  two  palatine  bones,  which  form  several 
eminences  and  cavities.  The  eminences  are  the  sep- 
tum narium,  the  cavernous  substance  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  called  the  superior  concha;,  and  the  inferior 
spongy  bones.  Thecavities  are  three  pair  of  pituitary 
sinuses,  namely,  the  frontal,  sphenoid,  and  maxillary  ; 
the  anterior  and  posterior  foramina  of  the  nostrils  ; 
the  ductus  naealie,  the  sphenopalatine  foramina,  and 
interior  palatine  foramina.  All  these  parts  are  covered 
with  periosteum,  and  a  pituitary  membrane  which 
secretes  the  mucus  of  the  nostrils.  The  arteries  of  this 
cavity  are  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary.  The 
veins  empty  themselves  into  the  internal  Jugulars. 
The  nerves  are  branches  of  the  olfactory,  ophthalmic, 
and  superior  maxillary.  The  use  of  the  nostrils  is  lor 
smelling,  respiration,  and  speech. 

Naris  compressor.     See  Compressor  naris. 

Na'rta.  (Nopra,  ex  nardi  odore,  from  its  smell.) 
A  plant  used  in  ointments. 

Narthe'cia.  (From  Jfarthecis,  the  island  where 
it  flourished^    Jfarthez.    A  kind  of  fennel. 

NASALIS.    (From  nasus.  the  nose.l     ADDertain- 
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Nabaus  labii  stjperioris.    See  Orbicularis  oris. 

Nasa'ritm.  (From  nasus,  the  nose.)  The  mucus 
of  the  nose. 

Nasca'le.  (From  nasns,  the  nose.)  A  wood  or 
cotton  pessary  lor  the  nose. 

Nasca  PHTHiM.     Cordial  confection. 

Nasi  depressor.  See  Depressor  labii  superioris 
altequc  nasi. 

Nasi  ossa.  The  two  small  bones  of  the  nose  that 
are  so  termed  from  the  fridge  of  the  nose.  In  figure 
they  are  quadrangular  and  oblong. 

NASTD'RTIUM.  {Quod  nasum  torqueat,  because 
the  seed,  when  bruising,  irritates  the  nose.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class, 
Tetrad ynamia  ;  Order,  Stliquosa. 

Nasturtium  aquaticum.  Sue  Sisymbrium  nastur- 
tium. 

Nasturtium  iiortense.    See  Lepidium  sativum. 

Nasturtium  indicum.    See  Troptsolum  mains. 

NA'SUS.    The  nose. 

Na'ta.  JVatta.  A  species  of  wen  with  slender 
pendent  nee!;.  Linna?us  speaks  of  it  as  rooted  in  a 
muscle. 

NATANS.  (From  nato,  to  swim.)  Floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  water:  applied  to  leaves,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  which  are  naturally  under,  and  different, 
and  are  called  demcrsed,  immersed,  and  submersed  ; 
as  in   Potarnogeton  nutans. 

NA'TES.  (From  nato,  to  flow;  because  the  excre- 
ments are  discharged  from  them.)  1.  The  buttocks, 
or  the  fleshy  parts  upon  which  we  sit 

2.  Two  of  the  eminences,  called  turberculaquadrige- 
mina,  of  the  brain,  are  so  named  from  their  resem- 
blance. 

Nates  cireeri.    See  Tubcrcula  qvndrigcmina. 

NATROL1TE.  A  subspecies  of  prismatic  zeolite, 
or  mesotype. 

["  This  substance  has  usually  occurred  in  small,  re- 
niform,  rounded,  or  irregular  masses,  composed  of  very 
minute  fibres.  The  fibres  are  divergent,  or  even  radi- 
ate from  a  centre  ;  and  are  sometimes  so  very  minute 
and  close,  that  the  fracture  appears  almost  or  quite  com- 
pact. It  has  little  or  no  lustre.  Sometimes  also  it  pre- 
sents minute  crystals,  especially  on  the  surface  of  its 
masses,  whose  forms  appear  to  he  similar  to  those  of 
the  Zeolite. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  easily  melts  into  a  white 
glass,  which  often  contains  small  bubbles.  In  nitric 
acid  it  is  reduced,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  with- 
out effervescence,  into  a  jelly  somewhat,  thick.  It 
contains  silex  48.0,  alumine  24.25,  soda  16.5,  water  9.0, 
oxide  of  iron  1.75;=!I9.5  (according  to  Klaproth). 
This  result  is  very  similar  to  that  obtained  by  Smith 
son  Tcnnant,  from  the  Zeolite. — Clean.  Min.    A.] 

NA'TRON.      (So  called  from  A'atron,  a  lake  in 
Judffia,  where  it  was  produced.)    JVatrum.    1.  The  ■ 
name  formerly  given  to  the  alkali,  now  called  soda. 
See  Soda. 

2.  A  native  salt,  which  is  found  crystallized  in 
Egypt,  in  the  lake  ealled  Natron,  and  in  the  other  hot 
countries,  in  sands  surrounding  lakes  of  salt  water. 
It  is  an  impure  subcarbonale  of  soda,  and  there  are 
two  kinds  of  it,  the  common  and  the  radiated. 

3.  The  name  of  an  impure  subcarbonale  of  soda, 
obtained  by  burning  various  marine  plants.    See  Soda. 

Natron  muriatum.     See  Soda  nutrias. 

Natron  prjl'?aratum.     See  Soda)  subcarbonas. 

Natron  tartarisatum.     See  Soda  tartarizata. 

Natron  vitriolatum.    See  Soda:  sulphas. 

Na'tulje.  (Diminutive  of  nates,  the  buttocks :  so 
caHed  from  their  resemblance.)  The  two  uppermost 
of  four  small  eminences  of  the  brain.  See  Tuiercula 
in  in  a. 

NATURAIk    Appertaining  to  nature 

Natural  actions.  Those  functions  oy  which  the 
body  is  preserved  ;  as  hunger,  thirst,  &c.    See  Actions. 

Natural  history.  A  description  of  the  natural 
products  of  the  earth,  water,  or  air ;  ex.  gr.  beasts, 
birds,  fish,  insects,  worms,  plants,  metals,  minerals,  and 
fossils;  together  with  such  extraordinary  phenomena 
as  at  any  time  appear  in  the  material  world,  us  meteors, 
monsters,  &c. 

Natural  orders.  A  division  or  arrangement  of 
plants,  from  their  external  habits  or  characters.  'J'hey 
are 

1.  Coniferat.  3.  Compos/ta. 

2.  Amentacca.  4.  Aggregate. 
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31.  Columnifera. 

32.  Gruinales. 

33.  Caryophylla:. 

34.  Colijcant/iemw. 

35.  Jlscirodete. 

36.  Coadunatw. 

37.  JJuniusce. 

38.  Trikilata. 

39.  Tricoccm. 

40.  OleraceiE. 

41.  Scabridee. 

42.  Vapiccul<e.- 

43.  Pipiritai. 

44.  Scetaminete. 

45.  Liliaceoz. 

46.  Ensatw. 

47.  Tripetaloidem. 

48.  Orchidia:. 
4fl.  Culmaria. 

50.  Gramina. 

51.  Palmic. 

52.  F,/.. 

53.  Musci. 

54.  -4^<e. 

55.  Fungi. 


5.  Conglomerates. 

6.  Umbcllata. 

7.  Hederacea. 

8.  Sarmentacete. 

9.  Slellata. 

10.  Cymosce. 

11.  Cucurbitacca. 

12.  Lurida. 

13.  Campanacece. 

14.  Contorts. 

15.  Rotacea. 

16.  Sepiacia. 

17.  Bicorncs. 

18.  Asperifolice. 

19.  Verlicillatce. 

20.  Personataz. 

21.  Rhoeadea. 

22.  Putumiacaz. 

23.  Siliquosm. 

24.  Papilionaceat 

25.  Tomentacece. 

26.  Multisiliqu<2. 

27.  Senticose. 

28.  Pomacea. 

29.  Ucsperida. 

30.  Succulentm. 

Natural  piulosophv.  Physics.  The  science 
which  considers  the  properties  of  natural  bodies,  and 
their  mutual  actions  on  one  another,  being  contrasted 
with  moral  philosophy  or  ethics,  which  treat  of  the 
phenomena  of  mind  and  rules  of  morality. 

NATURAUA.  (From  na.tu.ra,  nature.)  The 
parts  of  generation. 

NATURE.  Natura ;  from  nascor,  natus.)  A  term 
variously  used. 

1.  It  is  most  frequently  employed  to  express  the  sys- 
tem of  the  world,  the  assemblage  of  all  created  beings, 
and  in  this  case  is  synonymous  with  «•«/•/./,  or  universe. 

2.  That  power  which  is  said  to  lie  (Infused  through- 
out the  creation,  moving  and  acting  in  all  bodies,  and 
giving  them  certain  properties.  In  this  last  sense, 
when  a  personified  being  is  meant,  nature  is  nothing 
else  but  Cod,  actios  himself,  and  according  to  certain 
laws  which  he  himself  has  fixed.  According  to  the 
supposition  of  some,  however,  the  principle  called 
nature  is  a  power  delegated  by  the  Creator;  as  it  were, 
a  middle  being  between  God  and  created  things,  which 
has  been  styled  Anima  mundi;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  foundation  for  this  hypothesis,  or  that 
any  thing  is  explained  by  referring  the  whole  series  of 
second  causes  to  an  intermediate  principle,  instead  of 
to  one  universal  agent. 

3.  In  medical  writings,  the  expression  nature  is 
usually  taken  tor  the  aggregate  of  powers  belonging  to 
any  body,  especially  a  living  one;  as  when  phyaii  ians 
say  that,  in  such  a  disease  nature,  left  to  herself,  will 
perform  the  cure.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe, 
with  regard  to  this  phrase  of  leaving  thecure  to  nature, 
that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  suspending  for 
a  time  all  interference  with  the  vital  processes,  and 
■neglecting  a  disease  ;  although  to  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  principles  of  medicine,  these  appear  to  be 
the  same  thing. 

It  would  be  the  perfection  of  this  science  to  ascertain 
upon  what  causes  healthy  and  diseased  actions  depend. 
and  to  what  extent  either  can  be  affected  by  human 
agency:  but  at  present  the  judicious  physician  never 
aims  at  a  cure  independently  of  the  original  powers  of 
the  system,  but  rather  seeks  to  call  them  into  action. 
or,  at  most,  to  assist  when  the  inherent  elasticity  of 
the  vital  functions  is  insufficient  to  recover  them  from 
the  oppression  of  disease.  As,  for  example,  when 
we  allow  a  wound  to  heal  by  the  first  intention,  or 
restore  the  digestive  function;-  by  obliging  a  man  to 
attend  to  the  rules  of  di»t  and  exercise,  &c.  upon  which 
health  depends;  we  call  upon  the  restorative  p 
of  Nature,  because  art,  that  is  to  say,  human  ingenuity, 
can  supply  nothina  equivalent.  Or,  again,  when,  in 
the  treatment  of  a  diseased  joint,  rest  is  enjoined  at 
one  period  on  account  of  inflammation,  and  perhaps 
motion  is  ordered  at  another,  to  keep  up  the  proper 
usesof  the  part,  we  show  the  importance  of  alternately 
interfering  and  looking  on,  as  we  judge  it  proper  to 
check  the  tendency  of  vital  actions,  or  to  trust  entirely 
to  them.  While  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  these 
principles,  the  practitioner,  when  really  exercising  his 
greatest  skill,  is  supposed  to  be  idle. 
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NAU'SEA.  (Nauffta;  from  vavs,  a  ship:  because" 
It  is  a  sensation  similar  to  that  which  people  experi- 
ence upon  sailing  in  a  ship.)  JVausiosie  ;  Jlfautia. 
\n  inclination  to  vomit  without  effecting  it;  also  a 
disgust  of  food  approaching  to  vomiting.  It  is  an  at- 
tendant on  cardialgia,  and  a  variety  of  other  disorders, 
pregnancy,  &c.  occasioning  an  aversion  for  food,  an 
increase  of  saliva,  disgusted  ideas  at  the  sight  of  vari- 
ous objects,  lo>s  of  appetite,  debility,  &.C. 

NaOsio  sis.    See  jYauseu. 

N  u>  ii  a.    SeeJVauaea. 

NAU'TICUS.  {jVtiuticus,  a  sailor:  so  called  from 
the  use  which  saflois  make  of  it  in  climbing  ropes.) 
A  muscla  of  the  les,  exerted  in  climbing  up. 

NAVKYV.    See  Brassiea  rapa. 

.Vac  cm,  garden.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

.Win  ic.  sweet.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

NAVICULA'RE  OS.  JVaviforuiis ;  JVavicularis  ; 
Os  staphoidts  ;  Cymba.  A  bone  of  the  carpus  and 
tarsus  is  so  called,  i'ruin  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
boat. 

Navicula'ris.  (From  navicula,  alittle  boat.)  See 
SVaeiculare  os. 

Navifo'rmis.     See  Jfaviculare  o». 

NEAPOLITAN.  (From  JVeapolis,  or  Naples,  be- 
cause it  was  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  at 
Naples,  when  the  French  were  in  possession  of  it.) 
The  venereal  disease  was  once  so  called. 

NE'BL'LA.  (From  ve^cAi?.)  1.  A  cloudy  spot  in 
the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

2.  The  cloud-like  appearance  in  the  urine,  after  it 
has  been  a  little  time  at  rest. 

NEQK.  Cvllnm.  The  parts  which  form  the  neck 
are  divided  into  external  and  internal.  The  external 
parts  are  the  common  integuments,  several  muscles, 
eight  pair  of  cervical  nerves,  the  eighth  pairof  nerves 
of  llie  cerebrum,  and  the  great  intercostal  nerve;  the 

two  carotid  arteries,  the  two  external  jugular  veins, 
and  the  two  internal ;  the  glands  of  the  neck,  viz.  the 
jugular,  submaxillary,  cervical,  and  thyroid.  The  in- 
ternal  parts  are  the  lames,  pnarj  nx,  oesophagus,  larynx, 
and  trachea.  The  bones  of  the  neck  are  the  seven 
i!  vertebra. 

N  VA  IRO'SIS.  ( From  iticpoi,  to  destroy.)  This  word, 
the  strict  meaning  of  which  is  only  mortification,  is, 
by  the  general  consent  of  surgeons,  confined  to  an  af- 
of  the  bones.  The  death  of  parts  of  hones  was 
not  distinguished  from  carles,  by  the  ancients.  How- 
ever, necrosis  and  caries  are  essentially  different ;  for 
in  the  first,  the  affected  part  of  the  bone  is  deprived  of 
the  vital  principle  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  when  it  is 
simply  carious.  Caries  is  very  analogous  to  ulcera- 
tion, while  necrosis  is  exactly  similar  to  mortification 
of  the  soft  parts. 

Necrosis  ustilaqinea.  A  painful  convulsive  con- 
traction of  the  limbs.     See  Raphania. 

NE'CTAR.     NcKrao.    A  wine  made  of  honey. 

NfteTA'RIUM.  The  nectary.  An  accidental  part 
of  a  flower  which  does  not  come  under  the  description 
of  any  of  its  organs.  It  may  be  defined  that  part  of 
the  corolla  which  contains  or  which  secretes  honey, 
though  it  is  not  necessary  to  a  nectary  that  honey  be 
present. 

.Scarce  a  flower  can  be  found  that  has  not  more  or 
less  honey,  though  it  is  far  from  being  universally,  or 
even  generally  formed,  by  an  apparatus  separate  from 
the  petals. 

In  monopetalous  flowers,  as  the  Lamium  album,  the 
dead  nettle,  the  tube  of  the  corolla  contains,  and  pro- 
bably secretes,  the  honey  without  any  evident  nectary. 

bometimes  the  part  under  consideration  is  a  produc- 
tion or  elongation  of  the  corolla,  as  in  the  violet :  some- 
times indeed  of  the  calyx,  as  in  the  garden  nasturtium, 
Tropajolum,  the  coloured  calyx  of  which  partakesmuch 
of  the  nature  of  the  petals 

Hometiu.es  it  is  distant  from  both,  either  resembling 
Knhuedi^  a"  ln.A'^\^-  or  more  different,  as  in 
at    a.tis,n'  Acomtum,  Helleborus,  Delphinium.  Such 

un  Vrstand  it^0^  "I  "***  Limi!E"S  and  his  followers 
understand  the  four  last  numbered  flowers. 

,r2?„-  h  lndubllable  of  all  nectaries,  as  actually  se- 
nate ordT/o/;6  ft"8  °f  a  «land"lar  kind.  In  Se 
natural  order  of  cruciform  plants,  composing  the  class 
Tetradynam.o,  there  are  generally  four  green  elands  at 
the  base  of  the  stamens,  as  in  Dentaria  and  s"svm 
brium;  while  in  Pelargonium,  the  necu™  is  a  tube" 
[  running  down  one  side  of  the  flower-sutk^  The  eh? 
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gant  Pamassia  has  a  most  elaborate  apparatus  or  nec- 
tary.— Smith. 
From  the  figure  of  the  nectary  it  is  said  to  be, 

1.  Culcurate,  or  spur-like;  as  in  Aquilegia  vulgaris, 
Delphinium  ajax.  and  Antirrhinum  linaria. 

2.  Cuculluic,  hooded  ;  as  in  Impaliens  balsamina, 
Aconitum,  and  Asclepias  vincetoxicum. 

3.  Foveatc,  a  little  depression  in  the  claw  of  the  pe- 
tal ;  as  in  Fritillaria  imperialis. 

4.  Campanulate ;  as  in  Narcissus  jonquilla  and  Pseu- 
donarcissus. 

5.  Crown-like;  as  in  Passiflora  csrulea. 

6.  Pedicellate,  resting  on  a  partial  flswer-stalk ;  as 
in  Aconitum  napellus. 

7.  A  bilabiate  tube;  as  in  Helleborus  foetidus,  and 
Nigella.  . 

8.  Poriform,  there  being  three  pores  in  the  germen  ; 
as  in  the  Hyacinths. 

•J.  Sqtiamate,  a  little  scale  in  the  claw;  as  in  Ranunculus. 

10.  Glandular,  little  nectiferous  glands  between  the 
stamens  and  pistils  ;  as  in  Sinapis  alba. 

11.  Stellate,  a  double  star  covering  the  internal  or- 
gans ;  as  in  Stapelia. 

13.  Pilous,  fine  hairy  fascicles  at  the  base  of  the  sta- 
mina ;  as  in  Pamassia  palustris. 

13.  Bearded ;  as  in  Iris  germanica. 

14.  Fornifiiform,  arched  ;  small  prolongations  at  the 
opening  of  the  corolla,  and  covering  the  internal  organs  ; 
as  in  Symphatum  oflicinale,  and  Myosotis  scorpioides. 

lo.  Bristle-like,  fine  horn-like  filaments  around  the 
internal  organs ;  as  in  Periploca  gra;ca. 

16.  Rotate;  as  in  Cissampelos. 

17.  Scrotiforme,  behind  the  flower ;  as  in  Satynum. 

18.  Norn-like,  behind  the  flower;  as  in  Orchis. 

19.  Sandaliform,    slipper-like;    as  in  Cypripedium 

20.  Globose,  inverting  the  germen  ;  as  in  Mirabilis 
jalappa.  .  . 

21.  Cyathiform,  cup-like ;  as  in  Urticaurens. 

22.  Conical ;  as  in  Utricularia  foliosa. 

23  Acidiforme,  pitcher-like,  a  membraneous  tube, 
containing  water,  and  behind  the  flower ;  as  in  Ascium 
and  Ruyschia. 

24.  Calycine,  adhering  to  the  calyx,  by  a  spur ;  as  in 
Tropseolum  maps.  " 

Nkoy'ia.  (Nedys;  from  vnSv;,  the  belly.)  The 
intestines.  _ 

NEEDLE  ORE.    Acicular  bismuth  glance. 

Needle-shaped  leaf.    See  Accrosus. 

Needle  leolite.    See  Zeolite. 

NEGRO  CACHEXY.  Cachexia  africana.  A  pro- 
pensity for  eating  earth,  common  to  males  as  well  as 
females,  in  the  West  Indies  and  Africa. 

Nels'ra.  (From vuapoc,  furthermost)  The  lower 
part  of  the  belly  ,,    . 

NEMORO'SA.  (From  nemus,  a  grove:  so  called 
because  it  grows  in  woods.)  A  species  ot  wind-flower, 
the  Anemone  ncmerosa,  of  Linnams. 

NEP.     See  Nepeta. 

Nk'pa  theophrasti.    See  Spartium  seopanum. 

Nepe'nthos.  (From  vri,  neg.  and  nevdos,  grief:  so 
called  from  their  exhilarating  qualities.)  1.  A  prepara- 
tion of  opium. 

2.  A  kind  of  bugloss. 

NEPETA.  (From  nepte,  German.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Di- 
dynamia;  Order,  Gymnospcrmia. 

Nepeta  cataria.  The  systematic  name  of  the  cat- 
mint. Herba  felis  ;  Mentha  ft  Una;  Calammtha  ; 
Nevetella;  Mentha  cataria.  The  leaves  ot  this  plant, 
Nepeta— florihus  spicalis  ;  verticiiha  ;  subpcdicellatis ; 
fjiispetiolatis,  cordatis,  dcntato-scrratis,  of  Limueus, 
have  a  moderately  pungent  aromatic  taste,  and  a  strong 
smell  like  an  admixture  of  spearmint  and  pennyroyal 
The  herb  is  recommended  in  uterine  disorders,  dyspep- 
sia, and  flatulency 

Nepete'ixa.    (Dim.  of  nepeta.)  The  lesser  catmint. 

Ni'phela.  (Dim.  of  v£0o5,  a  cloud.)  A  cloud-like 
spot  on  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

NEPHELOI'DES.  (From  vc<be\n,  a  cloud,  and  tidos, 
a  likeness.)    Cloudy.    Applied  to  the  urine. 

NEPHRALGIA.  (From  vc<bpoc,  the  kidney,  and 
aXvoc,  pain.)    Pain  in  the  kidney. 

NEPHREMNE.  Rhomboids!  felspar.  This  occurs 
indrusy  cavities  along  with  ceylanite,  vesuvian,  and 
meionite,  at  Monte  Somma,  near  Naples,  in  drusy  ca- 
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NEPHRITE.  Of  this  mineral  there  are  two  species, 
common  nephrite,  and  axe-stone.  The  former  is  of  a 
leek-green  colour,  and  occurs  in  granite  and  gneiss,  in 
Switzerland.  The  most  beautiful  come  from  Persia 
and  Egypt     See  Axe-stone. 

NEPHRITIC.  [Nephriticus  ;  from  vt^pof,  the  kid- 
ney.)    Of  or  belonging  to  the  kidney. 

'J.  Medicine  is  so  termed  that  is  employed  ill  the 
cure  of  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

Nephritic  wood.     See   Gudandinamoringa. 

Nefiiritica  aqua.  Spirituous  "distillation  of  nut- 
met:  and  hawthorn  flowers. 

Nephriticum  lignum.     See  Guilandina  moringa. 

NEPHRI'TIS.  (Nephritis,  idis.  f.  ;  from  r£0poj,  a 
kidney.)  Inflammation  of  the  kidney.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  Pyrexia  and  order  Phlegmasia,  of 
Cullen;  known  by  pyrexia,  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
kidneys,  and  shooting  along  the  course  of  the  ureter; 
drawing  up  of  the  testicles  ;  numbness  of  the  thigh; 
vomiting;  urine  high-coloured,  and  frequently  di*- 
charged;  costiveness^  and  colic  pains.  Nephritis  ia 
symptomatic  of  calculus,  gout,  &c. 
•  This  inflammation  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
colic  by  the  pain  being  seated  very  far  back,  and  by  the 
difficulty  of  passing  urine,  which  constantly  attends  it; 
and  it  may  be  distinguished  from  rheumatism,  as  the 
pain  is  but  little  influenced  or  increased  by  motion. 

Nephritis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  calculus  iu 
the  kidney  or  ureter,  by  the  symptoms  of  fever  accom- 
panying, or  immediately  following  the  attack  ot  pain, 
and  these  continuing  without  any  remarkable  intermis- 
sion; whereas,  in  a  calculus  of  the  kidney  or  ureter, 
tliey  do  not  occur  until  a  considerable  time  after  vio- 
lent pain  has  been  felt.  In  the  latter  case,  too,  a  numb- 
ness of  the  thigh,  and  a  retraction  of  the  testicle  on  the 
affected  side,  usually  takes  place. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  nephritis  are  external 
contusions,  strains  of  the  back,  acrids  conveyed  to  the 
kidneys  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  violent  and 
severe  exercise,  either  in  riding  or  walking,  calculous 
concretions  lodged  in  the  kidney  s  or  ureters,  and  expo- 
sure to  cold.  In  some  habits  there  is  an  evident  predis- 
position to  this  -complaint,  particularly  the  gouty,  and 
in  these  there  are  often  translations  of  the  matter  to 
the  kidneys,  which  very  much  imitate  nephritis. 

An  inflammation  of  tlie  kidney  is  attended  with  a 
sharp  pain  on  the  affected  side.extciiding  along  the  course 
of  the  ureter ;  and  there  is  a  frequent  desire  to  make 
water,  wilh  much  difficulty  in  making  it.  The  body  w 
costive,  the  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  the  patient  feels  great 
uneasiness  when  he  endeavours  to  walk,  or  sit  upright ; 
he  lies  with  most  ease  on  the  affected  side,  and  is  ge- 
nerally' troubled  with  nausea  and  frequent  vomiting. 

When  the  disease  is  protracted  beyond  the  seventh 
or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient  feels  an  obtuse  pain  in 
the  part,  lias  frequent  returns  of  dullness  and  slnver- 
ings,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  matter  is  form- 
iii"  in  the  kidncv,  and  that  a  suppuration  will  ensue. 

Dissections  of  nephritis  show  the  usual  effects  of  in- 
flammation on  the  kidney  ;  and  they  likewise  often  dis- 
cover the  formation  of  abscesses,  which  have  destroyed 
its  whole  substance.  In  a  few  instances,  the  kidney 
has  been  found  in  a  scirrhous  state. 

The  disease  is  to  be  treated  by  bleeding,  general  and 
local,  the  warm  bath,  or  fomentations  to  the  loins, 
emollient  clyster,  mucilaginous  drinks,  and  the  general 
antiphlogistic  plan.  The  bowels  should  be  effectually 
cleared  at  first  bv  some  sufficiently  active  formula  ;  but 
the  saline  cathartics  are  considered  not  so  proper,  as 
they  may  add  to  the  irritation  of  the  kidney.  Calomel 
with  antimonial  powder,  followed  by  the  infusion  of 
senna,  or  the  ol  ricini,  may  be  given  in  preference,  anil 
repeated  occasionally.  It  will  be  right  also  to  endea- 
vour to  promote  diaphoresis,  by  moderate  doses  of  an- 
Smonials  especially.     Blisters  are  inadmissible  m  tin. 

disease;  but  tne  linimcntum  ammW,  or  other  rube- 

(Z\ent  annlication,  may  in  some  measure  supply  theur 
Sace  Opium  vv'ill  often  prove  useful  particularly 
where  the  symptoms  appear  to  originate  from  calculi, 
riven  in  the  form  of  clyster,  or  by  the  mouth;  In  which 
latter  mode  of  using  it,  however  it  will  be  much  better 
joined  with  other  remedies,  which  may  obviate  Us 
he  nine  effect,  and  determine  it  rather  to  pass  off  by  the 
skin  A  decoction  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  peach- 
tree  is  said  to  have  been  serviceable  in  many  cases  of 
this  disease.  In  affections  of  a  more  chronic  nature 
where  there  is  a  discharge  of  mucus  or  pus,  by  urijja 
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in  addition  to  suitable  tonic  medicines,  the  uva  ursi  In 
moderate  doses,  or  some  of  the  tcrehiuthinate  remedies 
may  be  given  with  probability  of  relief. 

NE'PHROS.  (From  vtu,  to  flow,  and  Afoul,  to 
bear ;  as  conveying  ihe  urinary  fluid.)  The  kidney. 
See  Kidney. 

NEPHROTOMY.  (Mephrotomia ;  from  vttppoc,  a 
kidney,  and  renvoi,  to  cut.)  The  operation  of  extract- 
ing a  stone  from  the  kidney.  A  proceeding  which, 
pei  Imps,  has  never  been  aclually  put  in  practice.  The 
cutting  into  the  kidney,  the  deep  situation  of  tins  vis- 
eus,  and  the  want  of  symptoms  by  which  the  lodg- 
ment of  a  stone  in  it  can  be  certainly  discovered,  will 
always  be  strong  objections  to  the  practice. 

NE'RIUM.  (From  vijpos,  humid :  so  called  because 
it  grows  in  moist  places.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  hi  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Pcntandria; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

NlKltU  ANTiDYSENTERicnM.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  Codaga  pala  bark. 
Conessi  cortex ;  Codaga  pala;  Cortex.  Bcla-aye ;  Cor- 
tex profiuuii.  The  bark  of  the  jVerium  ;—fotiis  ova- 
tis,  acuminutis,  petiolatis,  of  Liunteus.  It  grows  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  It  is  of  a  dark  black  colour  ex- 
ternally, and  generally  covered  with  a  white  mass,  or 
scurf,  'it  is  very  little  known  in  the  shops;  lias  an 
austere,  bitter  taste  ;  and  is  recommended  in  diarrhoeas, 
dysenteries,  &c.  as  an  adslrinucnt. 

Nerium  tinctorium.  This  tree  grows  in  Hindos- 
tan,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Roxburg,  affords  indigo. 

Nk'roli  oleum.  Essential  oil  of  orange  flowers. 
See  Citrus  aurantium. 

Nerva'lli  ossa.     (From  nervus,  a  nerve.)    The 
bones  through  which  the  nerves  pass. 
NERVE.     (Nervus,  i.  m.  from  vtvpov.) 
A.     In   anatomy.     Formerly  it   meant   a   sinew. 
This  accounts  for  the  opposite  meanings  of  the  word 
nervous,  which  sometimes  means  strong,  sinewy,  and 
sometimes  weak  and  irritable.    Nerves  are  loim,  white, 
medullary  cords,  that  serve  for  sensation.     They  ori- 
ginate from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  ;  hence  they 
are  distinguished  into  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves,  and 
distributed  upon  the  organs  of  sense,  the  viscera,  ves- 
sels, muscles,  and  every  part  that  is  endowed  with 
sensibility.     The  cerebral  nerves  are  the  olfactory, 
optic,  motores  oculorum,  pathetici,  or  trochleateres, 
trigi'inini,  or  diviei,  abducent,   auditory,  or   acoustic, 
par  vagum,  and  lingual.     Heister  has  drawn  up  the 
use  of  these  nerves  in  the  two  following  verses: 
Olfar.iens,  cernens,  oculosquc  movens,  patiensque, 
Gustans,    abducens,    audiensque,    vagansque,    lo- 
quensque.  . 

The  spinal  nerves  are  thirty  pairs,  and  are  divided 
into  eight  pair  of  cervical,  twelve  pair  of  dorsal,  live 
pair  of  lumbar,  and  five  of  sacral  nerves.    In  the 
course  of  the  nerves  there  are  a  number  of  knots: 
these  are  called  ganglions;  they  are  commonly  of  an 
oblong  shape,  and  of  a  grayish  colour,  somewhat  in 
dining  to  red,  which  is  perhaps  owing  tf>  their  being 
extremely  vascular.      Sume  writers  have  considered 
these  little  ganglions  as  so  many  little  brains.     Lan- 
cisi  fancied  he  had  discovered  muscular  fibres  in  them; 
but  thev  certainly  are  noL  of  an  irritable  nature.     A 
late  writer  (Dr.  Johnson)  imagines  they  are  intended 
to  deprive  us  of  the  power  of  the  will  over  certain 
parts,  as  the  heart,  for  instance;  but  if  this  hypothesis 
were  well  founded,  they  should  be  met  with  only  in 
nerves  leading  to  involuntary  muscles;  whereas  it  is 
certain  that   the  voluntary  muscles    receive    nerves 
through  ganglions.     Dr.  Monroe,  from  observing  the 
accurate  "intermixture  of  the  minute  nerves  which 
compose  them,  considers  them  as  new  sources  of  ner- 
vous enerav.    The  nerves,  like  the  blood-vessels,  in 
their  course  through  the  body,  communicate  with  each 
other,  and  each  of  these  communications  constitutes 
what' is  called  a  plcras,   from  whence  branches  are 
a«ain  detached  to  different  parts  of  the  body^    The 
use  of  the  nerves  is  to  convey  impressions  to .the  brain 
from  all  parts  of  the  system,  and  the  principles  o,  mo- 
lion  and 'sensibility  from  the  br^.n  to  every  pan  of  the 
wtem      The   manner    in  which    this  operation   is 
S  is  not  yet  determined,  .  The  inquiry  has  been 
a  constant  source  of  hypothesis  in  all  agf>a"s 
produced  some  ingenious  ideas,  and  ™£V  «"on*u>"n' 
positions,  but  without  having  hitherto  afforded  much 
satisfactory   information.     Some  P^V^^^t 
considered  a  trunk  of  nerves  as  a  solid  eord,  capable 
100 
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of  being  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  filament*, 
bv  means  of  which  the  impressions  of  feeling  are  con- 
veyed to  the  common  seusorium.  Others  have  sup- 
ach  fibril  to  be  a  canal,  carrying  a  volatile  fluid, 
winch  they  term  lb*  nervous  Julia.  Those  who  con- 
tend for  their  beirvg  solid  bodies,  are  of  opinion  thai 
feeling  is  occasioned  by  vibration;  so  llirH,  for  in- 
stance, according  to  this  hypothesis,  by  pricking  the 
finger  a  vibration  would  be  occasioned  in  the  nerve 
distributed  through  its  substance ;  and  the  effects  of 
this  vibration,  when  extended  to  the  sensoriuin,  would 
he  an  excital  of  pain;  but  the  inelasticity,  the  soft- 
ness, the  connexion,  and  the  situation  of  the  nerves, 
are  so  many  proofs  that  vibration  has  no  share  in  the 
cause  of  feeling. 

j3  Table  of  tAe  Nerve*. 

Cerebral  Nerves. 

1.  The  first  pair,  called  olfactory. 

2.  The  second  pair,  or  optic  nerves. 

3.  The  third  puir,  or  oculorum  motores. 

4.  The  fourth  pair,  or  pathetici. 

5.  The  fifth  pair,  or  trigemini,  which  gives  off, 

a.  The  oplithalmic,  or  orbital  nerve,  which  Bends, 

1.  A  branch  to  unite  with  one  from  the  sixth 
pair,  and  form  the  great  intercostal  nerve. 

2.  The  frontal  nerve. 

3.  The  lachrymal. 

4.  The  nasal. 

b.  The  superior  maxillary,  which  divides  into, 

1.  The  sphcno-paluline  nerve. 

2.  The  posterior  alveolar. 
Z.  The  infra  orbital. 

e.  The  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  from  which  arise, 

1.  The  internal  lingual. 

2.  The  inferior  maxillary,' properly  so  called. 

6.  The  sixth  pair,  or  abducentcs,  which  send  off", 

1.  A  branch  to  unite  with  one  from  the  fifth,  and 
form  the  great  intercostal. 

7.  The  seventh  pair,  or  auditory  nerves  :  these 
arise  by  two  separate  beginnings,  viz. 

The  portio  dura,  a  nerve  going  to  the  face. 
The  portio  mollis,  which  is  distributed  on  the 

ear. 
The  portio  dura,  or  facial  nerve,  gives  off  the 

chorda  tympani,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  face. 

8.  The  eighth  pair,  or  par  vagum,  arise  from  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  join  with  the  accessory  of 
Willis.     The  par  vagum  gives  off, 

1.  The  right  and  left  recurrent  nerve. 

2.  Several  branches  in  the  chest,  to  form  the  car- 
diac plexus. 

3.  Several  branches  to  form  the  pulmonic  plexus: 

4.  Several  branches  to  form  the  (esophageal 
plexus. 

5.  It  then  forms  in  the  abdomen  the  stomachic 
plexus. 

6.  The  hepatic  plexus. 

7.  The  splenit  plexus. 

8.  The  renal  plexus,  receiving  several  branches 
from  the  great  intercostal,  which  assists  in 
their  formation. 

9.  The  ninth  pair,  or  lingual  nerves,  which  go 
from  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  tongue. 

Spinal  Nerves. 

Those  nerves  are  called  spinal,  which  pass'  out 
through  the  lateral  or  intervertebral  foramina  of  the 
spine. 

They  are  divided  into  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  and 
sacral  nerves. 

.         Cervical  Nerves. 

1  he  cirvical  nerves  are  eight  pairs. 

The  first  are  called  the  occipital :  they  ariee  from 
the  beginning  of  the  spinal  marrow,  pass  out  between 
the  margin  of  the  occipital  foramen  and  atlas,  form  a 
ganglion  on  its  transverse  process,  and  are  distributed 
about  the  occiput  and  neck. 

The  second  pair  of  cervical  nerves  send  a  branch  to 

mn^if  Ty  r!erve  of  Willis>  a"d  Proceed  to  the  pa- 
rotid gland  and  external  ear 

th  J^™,'^  "rvical  Pa'r  supply  the  integuments  of 
SXESfth?"  c,ucullari£,  and  triangula/is  muscles, 
inat^nerve  '  *  fonB'  WUh  others'  ^  **Phrag- 

The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  pair, 
all  converge  to  form  the  brachial  iuxus.  from  which" 


arise  the  six  following 


brachial  pUxxxs,  from  which. 
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NERVES   OF  Till   UPPER  EXTREMITIE*. 

1.  The  axillary  nerve,  which  sometimes  arises  from 
the  radial  nerve.  It  runs  backwards  and  outwards 
around  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  and  ramifies  in  the 
muscles  of  the  scapula. 

SI  The  external  cutaneal,  which  perforates  the  ca- 
raco-brachislis  muscle,  to  the  ■bend  of  the  arm,  where 
it  accompanies  the  median  vein  as  far  as  the  thumb, 
and  is  lost  in  its  integuments. 

3.  The  internal  cutaneai,  which  descends  on  the 
inside  of  the  arm,  where  it  bifurcates.  From  the  bend 
of  the  arm  the  anterior  branch  accompanies  the  ba- 
silic vein,  to  be  inserted  into  llte-skiu  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand;  the  posterior  branch  runs  down  the  internal 
part  of  the  forearm,  to  vanish  in  the  skin  of  the  little 
finger. 

4.  The  median  nerve,  which  accompanies  thebra- 
cliial  artery  to  the  cubit,  then  passes  between  the  bra- 
chialis  interims,  pronator  rotuildus,  and  the  pcrforalus 
•and  perforans,  under  the  ligament  of  the  wrist  to  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  where  it  sends  otf  branches  in  every 
■direction  to  tire  muscles  of  the  hand,  and  then  supplies 
the  digital  nerves,  which  go  to  the  extremities  of  the 
thumb,  fore,  and  middle  fingers. 

5.  The  ulnar  nerve,  which  descends  between  the 
brachial  artery  and  basilic  vein,  between  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  the  olecranon,  and  di- 
vides in  the  forearm  into  an  internal  and  external 
branch.  The  former  passes  over  the  ligament  of  the 
wrist  and  sesamoid  bone,  to  the  hand,  where  it  divides 
into  three  branches,  two  of  which  go  to  the  ring  and 
•little  finger,  and  the  third  forms  an  arch  towards  the 
thumb,  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  is  lost  in  the  con- 
tiguous muscles.  The  latter  passes  over  the  tendon 
of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  back  of  the  hand,  to 
supply  also  tlie  two  last  fingers. 

6.  The  radial  nerve  which  sometimes  gives  off  the 
axillary  nerve.  It  passes  backwards,  about  the  os 
humeri,  descends  on  the  outside  of  the  arm.  between 
the  brachialis  externus  and  interims  muscles  to  toe 
cubit:  then  proceeds  between  the  supinator  lougus 
and  brevis,  to  the  superior  extremity  of  the  radius, 
giving  off  various  branches  to  adjacent  muscles.  At 
this  place  it  divides  into  two  branches  ;  one  goes  alon 
the  radius,  between  the  supinator  longus  and  radialis 
interims  to  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  terminates  in  the 
interosseous  muscles,  the  thumb  and  first  three  fingers  ; 
the  otker  passes  between  the  supinator  brevis  and  head 
of  the  radius,  and  is  lost  in  the  •muscles  of  the  fore-arm. 

Dorsal  Nerves. 

The  Dorsal  nerves  are  twelve  pairs  in  number. 
The  first  pair  gives  off  a  branch  to  the  brachial  plexus. 
All  the  dorsal  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of 
the  back,  intercostals,  serrati,  pectoral,  abdominal  mus- 
cles, and  diaphragm.  The  five  interior  pairs  go  to  the 
■cartilagesof  the  ribs,  and  are  called  costal. 
Lumbar  nerves. 

The  five  pairs  of  Lumbar  nerves  are  bestowed  about 
the  loins  and  muscles,  skin  of  the  abdomen  and  loins 
scrotum,  ovaria,  and  diaphragm.  The  second,  third, 
■and  fifth  pairs  unite  and  form  the  obturator  nerve 
which  descends  over  the  psoas  muscle  into  the  pelvis, 
and  passes  through  the  foramen  thyroideum  to  the  ob- 
turator muscle,  triceps,  pectineus,  &c. 

The  third  and  fourth,  with  some  branches  of  the 
second  pair,  form  the  cruralnerve,  which  passes  under 
Pouparl's  ligament  with  the  femoral  artery,  sends  off 
branches  to  the  adjacent  parts,  and  descends  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sartorius  muscle  to  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  femur,  from  whence  it  accompanies  thesaphena 
vein  to  the  internal  ankle,  to  be  lost  in  the  skin  of  the 
great  toe. 

The  fifth  pair  is  joined  to  the  first  pair  of  the  sacral 
nerves. 

Sacral  Nerves. 

There  are  five  pairs  of  sacral  nerves,  all  of  which 
arise  from  the  cauda  equina,  or  termination  of  the 
medulla  spinalis,  so  called  from  the  nerves  resembling 
the  tail  of  ahorse.  The  first  four  pairs  give  off  branches 
to  the  pelvic  viscera,  and  arc  afterward  united  to  the 
last  lumbar,  to  form  a  large  plexus,  which  gives  off 

The  ischiatic  nerve,  the  largest  in  the  body.  The 
ischiatic  nerve,  immediately  at  its  origin,  sends  off 
branches  to  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  parts  of  genera- 
tion ;  proceeds  from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  through  the 
ischiatic  notch,  between  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium 
and  great  trochanter,  to  the  ham,  where  it  is  called  the 
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popliteal   nerve.    In   the   ham  it  divides   into  We 
branches. 

1.  The  peroneal,  which  descends  on  the  fibula,  and 
distributes  many  brandies  to  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and 
back  of  the  fool.  ' 

2.  The  tibial,  which  penetrates  the  gastrocnemii 
muscles  to  the  internal  ankle,  passes  through  a  notch 
in  the  os  calcis  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  divides 
into  an  internal  and  external  plantar  nerve,  which 
supply  the  muscles  and  aponeurosis  of  the  foot  and  lite 
toes. 

Physiology  of  the  JVervous  system. 
The  nervous  system,  as  the  organ  of  sense  and  mo- 
tion, is  connected  with  so  many  tunclionsot  the  animal 
economy,  that  the  study  of  it'inust  be  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  a  fundamental  part  of  the  study  of  the 
whole  economy.  The  nervous  system  consists  of  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  spinalis ;  and  of  the  same  substance  con- 
tinued into  the  nerves  by  which  it  is  distributed  to  many 
different  parts  of  the  body.  The  whole  of  this  system 
seems  to  lie  properly  distinguished  into  these  four  parts. 

1.  The  medullary  substance  contained  in  the  cranium 
and  vertebral  cavity  ;  the  whole  of  which  seems  to 
consist  of  distinct  fibres,  but  without  the  smaller  fibres 
being  separated  from  each  other  by  any  evident  enve- 
loping membranes. 

2.  Connected  with  one  part  or  other  of  this  substance 
are,  the  nerves,  in  which  the  same  medullary  substance 
is  continued ;  but  here  more  evidently  divided  inte 
fibres,  each  of  which  is  separated  from  the  others  by 
an  enveloping  membrane,  derived  from  the  pia  mater. 

3.  Parts  of  the  extremities  of  certain  nerves,  in 
which  the  medullary  substance  is  divested  of  the  en- 
veloping membranes  from  the  pia  mater,  and  so  situ- 
ated as  to  be  exposed  to  tlie  action  of  certain  external 
bodies,  and  perhaps  so  framed  as  to  he  affected  by  the 
action  of  certain  bodies  only;  these  are  named  tlie 
sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves. 

4.  Certain  extremities  of  the  nerves, so  framed  as  to  be 
capable  of  a  peculiar  contractility ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  their  situations  and  attachments  to  be,  by  their  con- 
traction, capable  ef  moving  most  of  the  solid  and  fluid 
parts  of  the  body.  These  are  named  the  moving  ex- 
tremities of  the  nerves. 

These  several  parts  of  the  nervoiissystctn  are  every 
where  the  same  continuous  medullary  substance,  which 
is  supposed  to  bethe  vital  solid  of  animals,  so  constituted 
in  living  animals,  and  in  living  systems  only,  as  to  admit 
of  motions  being  readily  propagated  from  any  one 
part  to  every  other  part  of  the  nervous  system,  so  long 
as  the  continuity  and  naturally  living  state  ol  the  me- 
dullary substance  remains.  Ill  the  living  man  tin-re  is 
an  immaterial  thinking  substance,  or  wind,  constantly 
present,  and  every  phenomenon  of  thinking  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  affection  or  faculty  of  the  mind  alone. 
But  this  immaterial  and  thinking  part  of  man  is  so  con- 
nected with  the  material  and  corporeal  part  of  him, 
and  particularly  with  the  nervous  system,  that  motions 
excited  in  this  give  occasion  to  thought,  and  thought, 
however  occasioned,  gives  occasion  to  new  motions  in 
the  nervous  system.  This  mutual  communication,  or 
influence,  is  assumed  with  confidence  as  a  fact :  but  the 
mode  of  it  we  do  not  understand,  nor  pretend  to  ex- 
plain ;  and  therefore  arc  not  bound  to  obviate  the  dif- 
ficulties that  attend  any  of  the  suppositions  which  have 
been  made  concerning  it.  The  phenomena  of  the  ner- 
vous system  appear  commonly  in  the  following  order : 
The  impulse  of  external  bodies  acts  upon  the  sentient 
extremities  of  the  nerves ;  and  this  gives  occasion  to 
perception  or  thought,  which,  as  first  arising  in  the 
mind,  is  termed  sensation.  This  sensation,  according 
to  its  various  modifications,  gives  occasion  to  volition, 
or  the  willing  of  certain  ends  to  be  obtained  by  the 
motion  of  certain  parts  of  the  body;  and  this  volition 
gives  occasion  to  the  contraction  of  muscular  fibres,  by 
which  the  motion  of  tlte  part  rerptiredis  produced.  As 
the  impulse  of  bodies  on  the  seniient  extremities  of  a 
nerve  does  not  occasionally  sensation,  unless  the  nerve 
between  the  sentient  extremity  and  the  brain  be  free-; 
and  as,  in  like  manner,  violition  does  not  produce  any 
contraction  of  muscles,  unless  the  nerve  between  tire 
bram  and  muscle  be  also  free;  it  is  concluded  from 
both  these  facts  that  sensation  and  volition,  so  far  as 
they  areconnected  with  corporeal  motions,  are  func 
tions  of  the  brain  alone ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  sensa- 
tion anscs  only  in  consequence  of  external  inipuUe 
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producing  motion  in  the  sentient  extremities  of  the 
nerves,  and  of  that  motion  being  thence  propagated 
along  the  nerves  of  tin-  brain  ;  and.  in  like  manner;  that 
the  will  operating  in  the  brain  oiilv,  bv  a  motion  begun 
there,  and  propagated  alons  the  nerves,  produces  the 
contraction  ot  muscles.  From  what  is  now  said  we 
perceive  more  distinctly  the  different  function's  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  nervous  sv.-iem.  1.  The  sentient 
extremities  seem  to  be  particularly  ritted  to  receive  the 
impresMons  of  external  bodies;  and  accoidine  to  the 
difference  ot  these  impressions,  and  of  the  condition  of 
the  sentient  extremity  itself,  to  propagate  along  the 
nerves  motions  of  a  determined  kind,  which  commu- 
nicated to  the  brain,  give  occasion  to  sensation.  2. 
Tlie  brain  seems  to  be  a  part  titled  for,  and  susceptible 
of,  those  motions  with  which  sensation,  and  the  whole 
consequent  operations  of  thought,  are  connected:  and 
thereby  is  fitted  to  form  a  communication  between  the 
motions  excited  in  the  sentient,  and  those  m  conse- 
quence arising  in  the  moving  extremities  ofthi 
which  are  often  remote  and  distant  from  each  other. 
3.  The  moving  extremities  are  so  framed  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  contraction,  and  of  bavins:  this  contraction 
excited  by  motion  propagated  from  the  brain,  and  com- 
municated to  the  contractile  fibre.  4.  The  nerve?, 
more  strictly  so  called,  are  to  be  considered  as  a  collec- 
tion of  medullary  fibres,  each  enveloped  in  its  proper 
membrane,  and  thereby  so  separated  from  every  other, 
as  hardly  to  admit  of  any  communication  of  motion 
from  any  one  to  the  others,  and  to  admit  only  of  motion 
along  the  continuous  medullary  substance  of  the  same 
fibre,  from  its  origin  to  the  extremities,  or  contrary  wise. 
From  this  view  of  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  of 
their  several  functions  and  communication  with  each 
other,  it  appears  that  the  beginning  of  motion  in  the 
animal  economy  is  generally  connected  u  iih  sensation 
and  that  the  ultimate  effects  of  such  motion  are  chiefly 
actions  depending  immediately  upon  the  contraction 
of  moving  fibres,  between  which  and  the  sentient  ex- 
tremities, the  communication  is  by  means  of  the  brain. 
k  B.  In  botany  :  the  term  nerve  is  applied  to  a  cluster 
of  vessels  that  runs  like  a  rib  or  chord  on  certain  leaves; 
as  that  of  the  J.aurus  cinnamomum,  and.  J  re  t  nun  lappa. 

Ne'rvea  spo.ngiosa.  The  cavernous  part  of  the 
penis. 

NERVINE.  (Ncrvinus ;  from  nervus,  a  nerve.) 
Neurotic.  That  which  relieves  disordersof  thenerves. 
All  the  antispasmodics,  and  the  various  preparations 
of  bark  and  iron 

-\lhvorum  resolutio.  Apoplexy  ana  palsy  have 
been  so  considered. 

NERYOSUS.  Nervous.  1.  Applied,  in  medicine, 
to  fevers  aud  affections  of  the  nervous  system 

2.  In  anatomy :  to  the  structure  of  parts  being  com- 
posed of,  or  resembling  a  nerve. 

IS.  In  botany  :  to  leaves  which  have  nervelike  cords. 

Nervosum  os.     The  occipital  bone. 

NERVOUS.    See  Nervosus. 

Nervous  consumption.     See  Atrophia. 

Nervous  diseases.     See  Neuroses- 
Nervous  fever.     See  Febris  nervosa. 

Nervous  headache.     Sec  Cephalalgia. 

Nervous  fluid.  Nervous  principle.  The  vascu- 
larity of  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain,  and  of  the 
nerves  themselves,  their  softness,  pulpiness,  and 
natural  humid  appearance,  give  reason  to  believe  that 
between  the  medullary  particles  of  which  they  are 
principally  composed,  a  fine  fluid  is  constantly  secreted 
which  may  be  fitted  to  receive  and  transmit,  even 
more  readily  than  other  fiuidsdo,  all  impressions  which 
are  made  on  it.  It  appears  to  exhale  from  the  extre- 
mities of  the  nerves.  The  lassitude  and  debility  of 
muscles  from  too  great  exercise,  and  the  dulncss  of  the 
sensorial  organs  from  excessive  use,  would  seem  to 
prove  this.  It  has  no  smell  nor  taste ;  for  the  cerebnne 
medulla  is  insipid  and  inodorous.  Nor  has  it  any 
colour,  for  the  cerebrum  and  nerves  are  white.  It  is  of 
so  subtile  a  consistence,  as  never  to  have  been  detected. 
Its  mobility  is  stupendous,  for  in  less  than  a  moment, 
with  the  consent  of  the  mind,  it  is  conveyed  fromthe 
cerebrum  to  the  muscles,  like  the  electric  matter.  \\  he- 
ther  the  nervous  fluid  be  carried  from  the  organ  of 
sense  in  the  sensorial  nerves  to  the  cerebrum,  and  tram 
thence  in  the  moiory  nerves  to  tlie  muscles,  cannot  be 
positively  affirmed.  The  constituent  principles  of 
this  liquid  are  perfectly  unknown,  as  they  cannot  be 
rendered  visible  by  art,  or  proved  by  experiment. 
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Upon  making  a  ligature  upon  a  nerve,  the  motion  of 
the  fluid  is  interrupted,  which  proves  that  something 
corporeal  Mows  through  it.  It  is  therefore  a  weak  ar- 
eument  to  deny  itsexistence  because  we  cannot  see  it; 

for  who  has  seen  the  matter  of  heat,  oxygen,  azote,  and 
other  elementary  bodies,  the  existence  of  which,  no 
physician  In  the  present  day  doubts  1  The  electric 
matter,  whose  action  on  the  nerves  is  very  great,  does 
oot  appear  to  constitute  the  nervous  fluid  ;  for  nerves 
exhibit  no  signs  of  spontaneous  electricity  ;  nor  can 
it  be  the  magnetic  matter,  as  the  experiment  of  Gavian 
with  the  magnet  demonstrates:  nor  is  it  oxygen,  nor 
hydrogen,  nor  azote ;  for  the  first  very  much  irritates 
the  nerves,  and  the  other  two  suspend  their  action. 
The  nervous  fluid,  therefore,  is  an  element  sui  generis, 
which  exists  and  is  produced  in  the  nerves  only  ;  hence, 
like  other  elements,  it  is  only  to  be  known  by  its  ef- 
fects. The  pulpous  softness  of  some  nerves,  and  their 
lax  situation,  does  not  allow  them  and  the  brain  to  act 
on  the  body  aud  soul  only  by  oscillation.  Lastly,  a 
tense  chord,  although  tied,  oscillates.  The  use  of  the 
nervous  fluid  is,  1.  It  appeals  to  be  an  intermediate  sub- 
stance between  the  body  and  the  soul,  by  means  of 
which  the  latter  thinks,  perceives,  and  moves  the  mus- 
cles subservient  to  the  will.  Hence,  tlie  body  acts 
upon  the  soul,  and  the  soul  upon  the  body.  -2.  It  ap 
pears  to  difl'er  from  the  cilal  principle;  for  parts  live 
and  are  irritable  which  want  nerves,  as  bones,  tendons 
plants,  and  insects. 

.Vc  rrous  principle.     See  Nervous  fluid. 

N  e  stis.  (Fromvn,  neS-  at>d  eodiu,  to  eat ;  so  called 
because  it  is  generally  found  empty.)     The  jejunum. 

NETTLE.    See  Urtica, 

Nettle,  dead.     See  /.annum  album. 

Nettle-rash.    See  Vrticaria. 

NEURALGIA.  (From  vcvpov,  a  nerve,  and  aAyoc, 
pain.)     1.  A  pain  in  a  nerve. 

2.  Tlie  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases,  in  Good's  No- 
sology. Class,  Neurotica:  Order,  Astketica;  nerve- 
ache.  It  has  three  species,  Neuralgia  faciei,  pedis, 
mamma'. 

Nit  rocho.vdro'des.  (From  vcvpov,  a  sinew,  xovSpoc, 
a  cartilage,  and  aSot,  resemblance.)  A  hard  substance 
between  a  sinew  and  a  cartilage. 

NEUROLOGY.  (Neurologia;  from  vcvpov,  a  nerve, 
and  Xoyoc,  a  discourse.)    The  doctrine  of  the  nerves. 

Aei'rome'tores.  (From  vrupov,  a  nerve,  and  pn- 
roa,  a  matrix.)  The  psoas  muscles  are  so  called  by 
Fallopius,  a.-  being  the  repository  of  many  small  nerves. 

NEURO'SES.  (The  plural  of  neurosis ;  from  vev- 
pov,  a  nerve.)  Nervous  diseases.  The  second  class 
of  Cullen's  Nosology  is  so  called ;  it  comprehends 
affections  of  sense,  and  motion  disturbed;  without 
either  idiopathic  pyrexia,  or  topical  diseases. 

H El  ROTICA.  "(From  vcvpov,  a  nerve.)  The  name 
of  a  class  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology.  Diseases  of 
tlie  nervous  system.  It  comprehends  four  orders,  viz. 
Phrenica ;  JEslhetica ;  Cinetica ;  Systatica. 

.Neuro'tica.  (From  vtuoov,  a  nerve.)  Nervous 
medicines. 

NEUROTOMY.  (Neurotomia ;  from  vcvpov,  a 
nerve,  and'  rtpvui,  to  cuU  1.  A  dissection  of  the 
nerves. 

2.  A  puncture  of  a  nerve. 

NEUTRAL.    A  term  applied  to  saline  compounds 
of  an  acid  and  an.  alkali,  which  are  so  called,  because 
they  do  not  possess  the  characters  of  acid  or  alkaline 
bucb  are  Epsom  salts,  nitre,  and  all  the  com- 
pounds of  the  alkalies  with  the  acids. 

NEUTRALIZATION.  When  acid  and  alkaline 
matter  are  combined  in  such  proportions,  that  the  com- 
pound does  not  change  the  colour  of  litmus  or  violets, 
they  are  said  to  be  neutralized. 

Ne .'xrs.  (From  necto,  to  wind.)  A  complication 
01  substances  in  one  part,  as  the  membrane  which  in- 
volves the  fcetus. 

NICHOLS,  Frank,  was  born  in  London,  where  his 
father  was  a  barrister,  i„  lfl99.  After  passing  through 
the  usual  academical  exercises  at  Oxford  with  great 
assiduity,  he  chose  medicine  for  his  profession  ;  and 
pursued  a  course  of  dissections  with  so  much  diligence 
ana  perseverance,  as  to  render  himself  highly  skilful  in 
tins  branch  of  his  art.  Hence  he  was  chosen  reader  of 
anatomy  m  the  university,  where  he  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  introduce  a  zeal  for  this  pursuit,  and 
obtained  a  high  reputation.  At  the  close  of  his  course 
he  made  a  short  trial  of  practice  in  Cornwall,  and  sub- 
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■sequent.y  paid  a  visit  to  tlie  principal  schools  of  France 
and  Italy.  On  his  return  he  resumed  his  anatomical 
and  physiological  lectutes  in  London,  which  were  fre- 
quented, not  only  L<y  students  from  the  universities, 
hut  also  by  many  surgeons,  apothecaries,  and  others. 
In  1728  lie  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
to  which  he  communicated  several  papers;  and  shortly 
after  he  received  his  doctor's  degree  at  Oxford,  and 
became  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  In  1734, 
he  was  appointed  to  read  the  Gnlstonian  lectures,  and 
chose  the  Heart  and  Circulation,  for  his  subjects,  In 
1743,  he  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Mead.  About  rive  yearSAfter  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  surgery  to  the  college,  and  Began  Ins  course 
with  a  learned  and  elegant  dissertation  on  ilie  '•  Aniiua 
Medica,"  which  was  afterward  published.  On  the 
death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  1753,  Dr.  Nichols  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor  as  one  of  the  King's  physicians  ; 
which  office  he  held  till  ilie  death  of  his  Majesty,  sewn 
years  after.  To  a  second  edition  of  the  treatise,  "  De 
Aninia  Medica,"  in  177-J,  he  added  a  dissertation,  ••  De 
Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis  in  Hoinine  naloet  non  nato." 
Weary  at  length  with  his  profession,  and  wishing  to 
superintend  the  education  of  his  son  at  Oxford,  he  re- 
moved to  that  city :  and  when  the  study  of  the  law 
recalled  his  son  to  London,  the  Doctor  took  a  house  at 
Epsom,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
literary  retirement.     He  died  in  1778. 

Nicked  leaf.     See  Emarginatus. 

NICKEL.  A  metal  discovered  by  Cronstcdt  in  J7.il. 
though  the  substance  from  which  he  extracted  it  was 
known  in  the  year  1694.  Nickel  is  found  in  nature 
generally  in  the  metallic  state,  more  rarely  in  thai  of 
an  oxide.  Itsores  have  a  coppery-red  colour, generally 
covered  more  or  less  with  a  greenish-gray  efHon 
The  most  abundant  ore  is  that  termed  sulpkuret  of 
nickel,  or  kupfemicktl,  which  is  a  compound  of  nickel , 
arsenic,  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  sometimes  cobalt  anil 
copper.  This  ore  occurs  either  massive,  or  dissemi- 
nated, but  never  crystallized  ;  it  is  of  a  copper  colour, 
sometimes  yellowish,  white,  or  gray.  It  exists 
combined  with  oxygen,  and  a  little  carbonic  acid,  i.i 
what  is  called  native  oxide  of  nickel  {nickel  ochre);  it 
then  has  an  earthy  appearance,  and  is  very  friable;  it 
is  found  coating  "kupferniekel,  and  seems  to  originate 
from  the  decomposition  of  this  ore.  It  is  found  con- 
taminated with  iron  in  die  mineral  substance  called 
marital  nickel;  this  native  combination,  when  fresh 
broken,  has  a  lamellated  texture;  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  soon  turns  black,  and  sometimes  exhibits  thin 
rhoniboidal  plates  placed  irregularly  over  each  other. 
It  is  also  found  united  to  arsenic,  cobalt,  and  alumine 
in  the  ore,  called  arseniatc  of  nickel. 
■  .Nickel  is  a  metal  of  great  hardness,  of  a  uniform 
texture,  and  of  a  colour  between  silver  and  tin;  very 
difficult  to  be  purlfled,  and  nuignetic.il.  It  even  ac- 
quires polarity  by  tlie  touch.  It  is  malleable,  both  coid 
and  redhot ;  :ind  is  scarcely  more  fusible  than  nianga- 
Its  oxides,  when  pine,  are  reducible  by  a  suf- 
ficient heat  without  combustible  matter;  and  it  is  little 
more  tarnished  bv  heating  in  contact  with  air,  than 
platina,  eold.  and'  silver.  Its  specific  gravity,  when 
cast,  is  e.'27!) ;  when  forged,  8.666. 

Nickel  is  commonly  obtained  from  its  sulphuret,  the 
kupferniekel  of  the-  Germans,  in  which  it  is  generally 
mixed  also  with  arsenic,  iron,  and  cobalt.  This  is 
first  roasted,  to  drive  oti"  (he  sulphur  and  arsenic,  then 
mixed  wi'h  two  jiartsof  black  flux,  put  into  a  crucible, 
coven.:  with  muriate  of  soda,  and  heated  in  a  forge 
furnace.  The  metal  thus  obtained,  which  is  still  very 
impure,  must  be  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
then  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and  after  this  process  lias 
been  repeated  three  or  four  times,  the  residuum  must 
lie  dissolved  iu  a  solution  of  ammonia,  perfectly  free 
from  carbonic  acid.  Being  again  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, it  is  now  to  be  well  mixed  with  two  or  three 
parts  of  black  flux,  and  exposed  to  a  violent  heat  in  a 
crucible  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  nickel;  the  dark  ash-gray, 
and  the  black.  If  potassa  he  adued  to  the  solution  of 
the  nitrate  or  sulphate,  and  the  precipitate  dried,  we 
obtain  the  protoxide.  The  peroxide  was  formed  by 
Theuard,  by  passing  chlorine  through  the  protoxide 
diffused  in  water.  A  black  insoluble  peroxide  remains 
at  the  bottom. 

Little  is  known  of  the  chloride,  iodide,  sulphuret,  or 
rliosphurut  of  this  metal. 


The  salts  of  nickel  possess  the  following  general 
characters.  They  have  usually  a  green  colour,  and 
yield  a  white  precipitate  with  ferroprussiate  of  potassa. 
Ammonia  dissolves  the  oxide  of  nickel.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  infusion  of  galls  occasion  no  precipitate. 
The  hydrosulpliuret  of  potassa  throws  down  a  black 
precipitate.  Their  composition  has  been  very  imper- 
fectly ascertained. 

Nico'phorus.  (From  vtioj,  victory,  and  <frtfxD,  to 
bear :  so  called  because  victors  were  crowned  with  it.) 
A  kind  of  ivy. 

NICOTIANA.  (From  Nicott,  who  first  brought  it 
into  Europe.)     Tobacco. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan 
system.     Cass,  Pentandria ;  Order,  .Monogynia. 
'  2.  The  former  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  tobacco. 
See  Nicotiana  tabacum. 

Nicotiana  americana.  American  or  Virginian 
tobacco.     See  Nicotiana  tabacum. 

Nicotiana  minor.     See  Nicotiana  rustica. 

Nicotiana  rustica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
English  tobacco.  Nicotiana  minor;  Priapeia;  Htf- 
oscvamus  luteus.  This  plant  is  much  weaker  than  the 
Virginian  tobacco,  the  leaves  are  chiefly  used  to  smoke 
vermin,  though  they  promise,  from  their  more  gentle 
operation,  to  be  a  safer  remedy  in  some  cases  than  the 
former. 

Nicotiana  tabacxm.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Virginian  tobacco-plant.  Peium,  by  lite  Indians;  Ta- 
bacunt ;  Hyoscyamus  peruvtanus  ;  Picelt.  Nicotiana 
—foliis  lanceolato-oratis  sessilibus  decurrentibus  fio- 
rentibns  acutis,  of  Linnaus,  is  the  plant  employed 
medicinally  It  is  a  very  active  narcotic  and  sternu- 
tatory. A  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  much  esteemed  io 
some  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  is  by  some  said  to  be 
a  specific  against  the  itch.  The  fumes  and  the  decoc- 
tion are  employed  in  obstinate  constipations  of  the 
bowels,  and  very  frequently  with  success  ;  it  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  caution  the  practitioner  against  an 
effect  mostly  produced  by  its  exhibition,  namely,  syn- 
cope, with  cold  sweats:  and,  in  some  instances,  death. 
Vauquejin  has  obtained  a  peculiar  principle  from  this 
plant,  iu  which  its  active  properties  reside.    See  A"»- 

Nll'OTIN.  A  peculiar  principle  obtained  by  Vau- 
quelin,  from  tobacco.  It  is  colourless,  and  has  the  pe- 
culiar taste  and  smell  of  the  plant.  It  dissolves  both 
in  water  and  alkohol:  it  is  volatile  and  poisonous. 

f"  Evaporate  the  expressed  juice  to  one-fourth  iu 
bulk;  and,  when  cold,  strain  it  through  fine  linen; 
evaporate  nearly  to  dryness ;  digest  the  residue  in  al- 
kohol, filter  and  evaporate  to  dryness:  dissolve  this 
a^ain  in  alkohol,  and  again  reduce  it  to  a  dry  state. 
Dissolve  the  residue  ill  water,  saturate  the  acid  which 
it  contains  with  weak  solution  of  potassa,  introduce 
the  whole  into  a  retort,  and  distil  to  dryness,  redissohe, 
and  again  dissolve  three  or  four  times  successively. 
Tlie  nicotin  will  thus  pass  into  the  receiver,  dissolved 
in  water,  from  which  so'ution  it  may  be  obtained  by 
very  gradual  evaporation." — IVcbs.  .Van.  of  Chem.  A.] 

NICTITATIO.      Twinkling,    or    winking  of   the 

NIDCLANS.  (From  nidulor,  to  place  in  a  nest) 
Nidulate:  applied  to  the  seeds  of  some  fruits,  which 
are  imbedded  on  their  surface;  as  those  of  the  straw- 
berry. 

NIGE'LLA.  (Quasi  nigrella  ;  from  niger,  black : 
so  named  from  its  black  seed.) 

L  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaian 
system.     Class,  Potyandria  :  Order,  Pentagynia. 
'  2.  The   pharmacopceial  name  of   the  plant  called 
devil-in-a-hush,  or  fennel -flower. 

N'lOEI.LA  offk'JnaRIM.     See  .igrostemma  giUiago. 

Niqklla  sativa.  The  systematic  name  of  the  devil 
in-a-bush.  Fennel-flower.  Melantkium ;  Mclasper- 
mum.  It  was  formerly  employed  medicinally  as  an 
expectorant  and  deobstrueiit,  but  is  now  fallen  into 

\iuella  strlm.  (From  nigella,  fennel  flower.) 
Sec  rfirrostemma  githngo. 

Mi; EM.  Black.  Applied  to  some  parts  and  dis- 
eases from  their  colour  ;  as  Pigmcntum  nigrum  ; 
morbus  niger. 

NIGHT.  JW»i.  Many  diseases  and  plants  have 
lhi>  for  their  trivial  name,  because  of  some  iieculiar 
circumstance  connected  with  the  period;  as  night- 
mare nightshade,  ttc. 
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Night  blindness.     See  Nyctalopia. 

Nightmare.     See  Oneirodynia  gravans. 

NIGHTSHADE.  See  Solatium,  Phytolacca,  and 
Atropa. 

Nightshade,  American.    See  Phytolacca  decandria. 

Nightshade,  deadly.     Sw.ltropa  belladonna. 

Nightshade,  Palestine.     See  Solatium  sanctum. 

X^'S'^shade,  woody.     See  Solatium  dulcamara. 

NIGRINE.     An  ore  of  titanium. 

Niori'tiks.  (From  niger,  black.)  A  caries  is 
called  mgritics  ossium,  a  blackness  of  the  bone. 

Ni'hilum  album.  Nihil  album.  A  name  formerly 
given  to  the  flowers,  or  oxide  of  zinc. 

Nl'irzi  radix.     See  Slum  ninsi. 

Ni'nzin.    gee  Slum  ninsi. 

NIPPLE.  Papilla.  The  small  projecting  propor- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  breasta  of  men  and  women. 
It  is  much  larger  in  the  latter,  and  has  several  open- 
ings in  it,  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  lacteal  elands. 

NIPPLE- WORT.     See  iansona. 

NISUS  FORMATTVUS.  [Nisus,  *s.  m.)  A  cre- 
ative or  formative  effort. 

N1TIDUS.  Polished,  smooth,  shining:  applied  in 
totany  to  stems,  &c. ;  as  in  the  Cbseropbyllura  syl- 
vesiie.    See  Caulis. 

Nitras  AMMOM.E.     See  Ammonia;  nitras. 

Nitras  argenti.    See  Argenti  nitras. 

Nitras  potass £.     See  Nitru  acid. 

Nitras  poxasss  fists.  Sal  prunella!,;  Nitrum 
tabulalum.      !  ides  the   nitric  acid  and  po- 

tassa, contains  a  little  sulphuric  acid.     See  Nitric  acid. 

Nitras  bod*.  Alkali  miner  ale  nitfalum;  Nitrum 
cubicum.     lis  virtues  arc  similar  to  those  of  nitrate  of 

potassa,  for  which  it  maj'  be  safely  substituted. 

NITRATE.  (Nitras,  alts,  f. ;  from  nitrum,  nitre.) 
A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the  nitric  acid,  with 
salifiable  bases;  as  the  nitrate  of  potassa,  soda,  silver, 

&.C. 

Nitrate  of  potassa.  See  Nitric  acid. 
Nitrate  of  silver.  See  Argenti  iiitras. 
NITRE.  Ntjpov.  Nitrum:  Potassa?  nitras  ;  Salt- 
petre; Alaurat ;  Algali ;  Atac  ;  Baurack  ;  Acusto ; 
Malinitrum.  The  common  name  lor  saltpetre  or  the 
nitrate  of  potassa.  A  perfect  neutral  salt,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  nitric  acid  with  the  vegetable  alkali, 
thence  called  nitrate  of  potassa.  Its  taste  is  cooling, 
and  it  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  the  syrup  of  violets. 
Nitre  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  earth,  and  is  con- 
tinually formed  in  inhabited  places;  it  is  found  in  great 
quantities  upon  walls  which  are  sheltered  from  the 
rain.  It  is  of  great  use  iu  the  arts;  it  is  the  principal 
Ingredient  in  gunpowder;  and,  burned  with  different 
proportions  of  taitar,  forms  the  substances  called 
fluxes.  It  is  of  considerable  importance  in  medicine, 
as  a  febrifuge,  diuretic,  and  antiphlogistic  remedy, 
in  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains.  See  Nitric 
acid. 

NITRIC  ACID.  Acidum  nitricum.  "The  two 
principal  constituent  parts  of  our  atmosphere,  when 
in  certain  proportions,  are  capable,  under  particular 
circumstances,  of  combining  chemically  into  one  of 
the  most  powerful  acids,  the  nitric.  If  these  cases 
be  mixed  in  a  proper  proportion  in  a  glass  tube  about 
a  line  in  diameter,  over  mercury,  and  a  series  of  elec- 
tric shocks  be  passed  through  them  for  some  hours, 
they  will  form  nitric  acid;  or,  if  a  solution  of  potassa 
be  present  with  them,  nitrate  of  potassa  will  be  obtain- 
ed. The  constitution  of  this  acid  may  bo  further 
proved,  analytically,  by  driving  it  through  a  red-hot 
porcelain  tube,  as  tiius  it  will  be  decomposed  into  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  gases.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
however,  the  nitric  acid  is  obtained  from  nitrate  of 
pota^a  from  which  it  is  expelled  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Three  parts  of  pure  nitrate'  of.  potassa,  coarsely 
riowdered,  are  to  be  put  into  a  glass  retort,  with  two  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  This  must  be  cautiously  added, 
taking  care  to  avoid  the  fumes  that  arise.  Join  to  the 
retort5 a  tubulated  receiver  of  large  capacity,  with  an 
adopter  interposed,  and  lute  the  junctures  with  glazier  s 
putty.  In  the  tubulure  fix  a  glass  tube,  terminating  in 
another  large  receiver,  in  which  is  a  small  quantity  of 
water  •  and  if  you  wish  to  collect  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts, let  a  bent  glass  tube  from  this  receiver  commu- 
nicate with  a  pneumatic  trough.  Apply  heat  to  the 
receiver  by  means  of  a  sand  bath.  The  first  product 
that  passes  into  the  receiver  is  generally  red  and  fum- 
ing ;  but  the  appearances  gradually  diminish,  till  the 
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acid  comes  over  pale,  and  even  colourless,  if  the  mate- 
rials used  were  dean.  After  this  it  again  becomes 
more  and  more  red  and  fuming,  till  the  end  of  the  ope- 
ration; and  the  whole  mingled  together  will  be  ot  a 
vellow'or  orange  colour.  ,       ..     ™       • 

'  Empty  the  receiver,  and  again  replace  it.  Then  in* 
troduce  by  a  small  funnel,  very  cautiously,  one  part  of 
boiling  water  in  a  slender  stream,  and  continue  the 
distillation  A  small  quantity  of  a  weaker  acid  will 
thus  be  obtaini  d,  which  can  be  kept  apart.  The  first 
u  ill  have  a  specific,  gravity  of  about  1.500,  if  the  heat 
have  been  properly  regulated,  and  if  the  receiver  was 
refrigerated  by  cold  water  or  Ice.  Acid  of  thai  den- 
sity, amounting  to  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the 
oitre,  may  thus  "be  procured.  But  commonly  the  heat 
i-  pushed  too  high,  whence  more  or  less  of  the  acid  is 
decomposed,  and  its  proportion  of  water  uniting  to  the 
remainder,  reduces  its  strength.  It  is  not  profitable  to 
use  a  smaller  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  a 
concentrated  nitric  is  required.  Hut  when  only  a  di- 
lute acid,  called  in  commerce  aquafortis,  is  required, 
then  less  sulphuric  acid  will  suffice,  provided  a  portion 
of  water  be  added.  One  hundred  parts  of  good  nitre, 
sixty  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  twenty  of  water, 
form  economical  proportions. 

In  the  large  way,  and  for  flic  purposes  of  the  arts, 
extremely  thick  cast  iron  or  earthen  retorts  are  employ- 
ed, to  which  an  earthen  head  is  adapted,  and  connect- 
ed with  a  range  Of  proper  condensers.  The  strength 
of  the  acid  too  is  varied,  by  putting  more  or  less  water 
in  the  receivers.  The  nitric  acid  thus  made  generally 
contains  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  muriatic, 'from  the 
impurity  of  the  nitrate  employed.  If  the  former,  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  baryles  will  occasion  a  white 
precipitate;  if  the  latter,  nitrate  of  silver  will  render 
it  milky.  The  sulphuric  acid  maybe  separated  by  a 
second  distillation  from  very  pure  nitre,  equal  in  weight 
to  an  eighth  of  that  originally  employed ;  or  by  preci- 
pitating with  nitrate  of  barytes,  decanting  the  clear 
liquid,  and  distilling  it.  The  muriatic  acid  may  be 
separated  by  proceeding  in  the  same  way  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  with  litharge,  decanting  the  clear  liquid, 
and  redistilling  it,  leaving  an  eighth  or  tenth  part  in  the 
retort.  The  acid  for  the  last  process  should  be  con- 
densed as  much  as  possible,  and  the  redistillation  con- 
ducted very  slowly  ;  and  if  it  be  stopped  when  half  is 
come  over,  beautiful  crystals  of  muriate  of  lead  will 
be  obtained  on  cooling  the  remainder,  If  litharge  be 
used,  as  Steinacher  informs  us ;  who  also  adds,  that 
the  vessel  should  be  made  to  fit  tight  by  grinding,  as 
any  lute  is  liable  to  contaminate  the  product. 

As  this  acid  still  holds  in  solution  more  or  less  ni- 
trous gas,  it  is  not  in  fact  nitric  acid,  but  a  kind  of 
nitrous.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  put  it  into  a  re- 
tort, to  which  a  receiver  is  added,  the  two  vessels  not 
being  luted,  and  to  apply  a  very  gentle  heat  for  several 
hours,  changing  the  receiver  as  soon  as  it  is  filled  with 
red  vapours.  The  nitrous  gas  will  thus  be  expelled, 
and  the  nitric  acid  will  remain  in  the  retort  as  limpid 
and  colourless  as  water.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  bottle 
and  secluded  from  the  light,  otherwise  it  will  lose  part 
of  its  oxygen. 

What  remains  in  the  retort  is  a  bisulphate  of  po- 
tassa, from  which  the  superfluous  acid  may  be  expelled 
by  a  pretty  strong  heat,  and  the  residuum,  being  dis- 
solved and  crystallized,  will  be  sulphate  of  potassa. 

As  nitric  acid  in  a  fluid  stale  is  always  mixed  with 
wator,  different  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain 
its  strength,  or  the  quantity  of  real  acid  contained 
in  it 

The  nitric  acid  is  of  considerable  use  in  the  arts. 
It  is  employed  for  etching  on  copper  ;  as  a  solvent  of 
tin  to  form  wnh  that  metal  a  mordant  for  some  of  the 
finest  dyes;  in  metallurgy  and  assaying;  in  various 
chemical  processes,  on  account  of  the  facility  with 
which  it  pans  with  oxygen,  and  dissolves  metals  in 
medicine  as  a  tonit,  and  as  a  substitute  for  mercurial 

BSTSfcSSrJf"  SypWliS  a""  afr<xlions  of  the  itver  as 
dl=o  in  form  of  vapour  to  destroy  contagion.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  arts  i,  is  commonly  „4l  in  a  d»„  ed 
state  and  con  animated  with  -he  sulphuric  and  muri 
at  c  acids,  by  the  name  of  aquafortis.  This  is  gene- 
rally prepared  by  mixing  common  nitre  with  an  euual 
weight  ot  sulphate  of  iron,  and  half  its  weight  of  thi 
same  sulphate  calcined,  and  distilling  the  mixture  ■  nr 
by  mixing  nitre r  with  twice  its  weight  of  dry  powdered 
clay,  and  distilling  in  a  rcverberatory  furnace     Two 
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kinds  are  found  in  ihe  shops,  one  called  double  aqua- 
fortis, which  is  about  half  the  strength  of  nitric  acid  ; 
the  other  simply  aquafortis,  which  is  half  the  strength 
of  the  double. 

A  compound  made  by  mixing  two  parts  of  the  nitric 
acid  with  one  of  muriatic,  known  formerly  by  the 
name  of  aqua  re/ria,  and  now  by  that  of  nitro- muriatic 
acid,  has  the  property  of  dissolving  gold  and  platina. 
On  mixing  the  two  acids,  heat  is  given  out,  an  effer- 
vescence takes  place,  and  the  mixture  acquires  an 
orange  colour.  This  is  likewise  made  by  adding  gradu- 
ally to  an  ounce  of  powdered  muriate  of  ammonia  four 
ounces  of  double  aquafortis,  and  keeping  the  mixture 
in  a  sand  lieat  till  the  salt  is  dissolved  ;  taking  care  to 
avoid  'he  fumes,  as  the  vessel  must  he  left  open  ;  or  by 
distilling  nitric  acid  with  an  equal  weight,  or  rather 
more,  of  common  salt. 

On  this  subject  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  II.  Davy  for 
some  excellent  observations,  published  by  him  in  (In: 
first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Science.  Ifstrong  nitrous 
acid,  saturated  with  nitrous  gas,  be  mixed  wif"U  a  sa- 
turated solution  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  no  other  effect  is 
produced  than  might  be  expected  from  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  of  the  same  strength  on  an  equal  quantity 
of  water;  and  the  mixed  acid  so  formed  has  no  power 
of  action  on  gold  or  platina.  Atiatu,  if  muriatic  acid 
gas,  and  nitrous  gas,  in  equal  volumes,  be  mixed  to- 
gether over  mercury,  and  half  a  volume  of  oxygen  be 
added,  the  immediate  condensation  will  be  no  more 
than  might  lie  expected  from  the  formation  of  nitrous 
acid  gas.  And  when  this  is  decomposed,  or  absorbed 
by  the  mercury,  the  muriatic1  acid  gas  is  found  unalter- 
ed, mixed  with  a  certain  portion  of  nitrons  gas. 

It  appears  then  that  nitrous  acid,  and  muriatic  acid 
gas,  have  no  chemical  action  on  each  other.  If  colour- 
Ms  nitric  acid  and  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  be 
mixed  together,  the  mixture  immediately  becomes  yel- 
low, and  gains  the  power  of  dissolving  gold  and  plati- 
num. If  it  be  gently  heated,  pure  chlorine  arises  from 
it,  and  the  colour  becomes  deeper.  If  the  heat  be 
longer  continued,  chlorine  still  rises,  but  mixed  with  ui- 
trous  acid  gas.  When  tlie  process  has  been  very  long 
continued  till  the  colour  becomes  very  deep,  no  more 
chlorine  can  be  procured,  and  it  loses  its  power  of 
acting  upon  platinum  and  gold.  It  is  now  nitrous  and 
muriatic  acids.  It  appears  then  from  these  observa- 
tions, which  have  been  very  often  repeated,  that  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  owes  its  peculiar  properties  to  a  mutual 
decomposition  of  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  ;  and 
that  water,  chlorine,  and  nitrous  acid  gas,  are  the  re- 
sults. Though  nitrous  gas  and  chlorine  have  no  action 
on  each  other  when  perfectly  dry,  yet  if  water  he 
present,  there  is  an  immediate  decomposition,  and  ni- 
trous acid  and  muriatic  acid  are  formed.  118  parts  of 
strong  liquid  nitric  acid  being  decomposed  in  this  case, 
yield  67  of  chlorine.  Jiqua  rcgia  does  not  oxidise  gold 
and  platina.  It  merely  causes  their  combination  with 
chlorine. 

A  bath  made  of  nitro-muriatic  acid,  diluted  so  much 
as  to  taste  no  sourer  than  vinegar,  or  of  such  a  strength 
as  to  prick  the  skin  a  little,  after  being  exposed  to  it  for 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  has  been  introduced 
by  Dr.  Scott  of  Bombay  as  a  remedy  in  chronic  syphilis, 
a  variety  of  ulcers  and  diseases  of  the  skin,  chronic 
hepatitis,  bilious  dispositions,  general  debility,  and  lan- 
guor. He  considers  every  trial  as  quite  inconclusive 
where  a  ptyalism,  some  affection  of  the  gums,  or  some 
very  evident  constitutional  effect,  has  not  arisen  from 
it.  The  internal  use  of  the  same  acid  has  been  recom- 
mended to  be  conjoined  with  that  of  the  partial  or  ge- 
neral bath. 

With  the  different  bases  the  nitric  acid  forms  ni- 
trates. 

The  nitrate  of  baryles,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  in  re- 
gular octahedral  crystals,  though  it  is  sometimes  ob- 
tained in  small  shining  scales. 

The  nitrate  ofpotassa  is  Ihe  salt  well  known  by  the 
name  of  nitre  or  saltpetre.  It  is  found  ready  formed  in 
the  East  Indies,  in  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  elsewhere,  in  considerable  quantities;  but  nitraie 
of  lime  is  still  more  abundant.  Far  the  ereater  part  of 
the  nitrate  made  use  of  is  produced  by  a  combination 
of  circumstances  which  tend  to  compose  and  condense 
nitric  acid.  This  acid  appears  to  be  produced  in  :ill 
situations  where  animal  matters  are  completely  de- 
composed with  access  of  air,  and  of  proper  substances 
with  which  it  can  readily  combine.     Grounds  fre- 
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quently  trodden  by  cattle,  and  impregnated  with  their 
excrements,  or  the  walls  of  inhabited  places,  where  pu- 
trid animal  vapours  abound,  such  as  slaughter-houses, 
drains,  or  the  like,  afford  nitre  by  long  exposure  to  the 
air.  Artificial  nitre  beds  are  made  by  an  attention  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  this  salt  is  produced  by 
nature.  Diy  ditches  are  dim,  and  covered  with  sheds, 
open  at  the  side,  to  keep  otHhe  rain.  These  are  filled 
with  animal  substances,  such  as  dung,  or  other  excre- 
ments, with  the  remains  of  vegetables,  and  old  mortar, 
or  other  loose  calcareous  earth ;  this  substance  being 
found  to  be  the  best  and  most  convenient  receptacle 
for  the  acid  to  combine  with.  Occasional  watering, 
a:id  turning  up  from  time  to  time,  are  necessary  to  ac- 
celerate the  process,  and  increase  the  surfaces  to  which 
the  air  may  apply  ;  but  too  much  moisture  is  hurtful. 
When  a  certain  portion  of  nittate  is  formed,  the  pro- 
cess appears  to  go  on  more  quickly  ;  but  a  certain 
quantity  stops  it  altogether ;  and  after  this  cessation, 
the  materials  will  go  onto  furnish  more,  if  what  is 
formed  be  extracted  by  lixiviation.  After  a  succession 
of  many  months,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  operation,  in  which  the  action  of  a  re- 
gular current  of  fresh  air  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
nitre  is  found  in  the  mass.  If  the  beds  contained  much 
vegetable  matter,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  nitrous 
salt  will  be  common  saltpetre;  but  if  otherwise,  the 
acid  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  combined  with  the  cal- 
careous earth.    It  consists  of  6.75  acid  +  6  potassa. 

To  extract  the  saltpetre  from  the  mass  of  earthy 
matter,  a  number  of  large  casks  are  prepared,  with  a 
cock  I  t  Ihe  bottom  of  each,  and  a  quantity  of  straw 
within,  to  prevent  its  being  stopped  up.  Into  these  the 
matter  is  put,  together  with  wood-ashes,  either  strewed 
at  top,  or  added  during  the  filling.  Boiling  water  is 
then  poured  on,  and  suffered  to  stand  for  some  time ; 
alter  which  it  is  drawn  off,  and  another  water  added 
in  the  same  manner,  as  long  as  any  saline  matter  can 
be  thus  extracted.  The  weak  brine  is  heated,  and 
passed  through  other  tubs,  until  it  becomes  of  consi- 
derable strength.  It  is  then  carried  to  the  boiler,  and 
contains  nitre  and  other  salts;  the  chief  of  which  is 
common  culinary  salt,  and  sometimes  muriate  of  mag- 
nesia. It  is  the  property  of  nitre  to  be  much  more  so- 
luble in  hot  than  cold  water  ;  but  common  salt  is  very 
nearly  as  soluble  in  cold  as  in  hot  water.  Whenever, 
therefore,  the  evaporation  is  carried  by  boiling  to  a 
certain  point,  much  of  the  common  salt  will  fall  to  the 
bottom,  for  want  of  water  to  hold  it  in  solution,  though 
the  nitre  will  remain  suspended  by  virtue  of  the  heat. 
The  common  salt  thus  separated  is  taken  out  with  a 
perforated  ladle,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid  is 
cooled,  from  time  to  time,  that  its  concentration  may 
be  known  by  the  nitre  which  crystallizes  in  it.  When 
the  fluid  is  sufficiently  evaporated,  it  is  taken  out  and 
cooled,  and  a  great  part  of  the  nitre  separates  in  crys- 
tals ;  while  the  remaining  common  salt  continues  dis- 
solved, because  equally  soluble  in  cold  and  in  hot 
water.  Subsequent  evaporation  of  the  residue  will 
separate  more  nitre  in  the  same  manner.  By  the  sug- 
gestion ot  Lavoisier,  a  much  simpler  plan  was  adopted; 
reducing  the  crude  nitre  to  powder,  and  washing  it 
twice  with  water. 

This  nitre,  which  is  called  nitre  of  the  first  boiling, 
contains  some  common  salt,  from  which  it  may  be  pu- 
rified by  solution  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
subsequent  evaporation ;  for  the  crystals  thus  obtained 
are  much  less  contaminated  with  common  salt  than 
before ;  because  the  proportion  of  water  is  so  much 
larger,  with  respect  to  the  small  quantity  contained  by 
the  nitre,  that  very  little  of  it  will  crystallize.  For  nice 
purposes,  the  solution  and  crystallization  of  nitre  are 
repeated  four  times.  The  crystals  of  nitre  are  usually 
of  the  form  of  six-sided  flattened  prisms,  with  dihedral 
summits.  Its  laste  is  penetrating;  but  the  cold  pro- 
duced by  placing  the  salt  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth,  is 
such  as  to  predominate  over  the  real  taste  at  first. 
Seven  parts  ot  water  dissolve  two  of  nitre,  at  the  tem- 
perature ot  sixty  degrees;  but  boiling  water  dissolves 
its  own  weight.  100  parts  of  alkohol,  at  a  heat  of 
176°,  dissolve  only  2.9. 

On  being  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  nitre  fuses  ;  and 
in  this  state,  being  poured  into  moulds,  so  as  to  form 
little  round  cakes,  or  balls,  it  it  called  sal  prunella,  or 
crystal  mineral.  This  at  least  is  the  way  in  which 
tliis  salt  is  now  usually  prepared,  conformably  to  the 
directions  of  Boerhaave,  though  in  most  dibpensatoriea 
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a  twenty-fourth  part  of  sulphur  was  directed  to  be  de- 
flagrated on  the  nitre  before  it  was  poured  out  This 
salt  should  not  be  left  on  the  tire  alter  it  bag  entered 
into  fusion,  otherwise  it  will  be  converted  into  a  ni- 
trate of  potassa.  If  the  heat  be  increased  to  redness 
the  acid  itselt  is  decomposed,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  tolerably  pure  oxygen  gas  is  evolved,  succeeded 
by  nitrogen. 

This  salt  powerfully  promotes  the  combustion  of  in- 
flammable substances.  Two  or  three  parts  mixed  with 
one  of  charcoal,  and  set  on  fire,  burn  rapidly;  azote 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  are  given  out,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  latter  is  retained  by  the  alkaline  residuum, 
which  was  formerly  called  clyssus  of  nitre.  Three 
parts  of  nitre,  two  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  and  one 
of  sulphur,  mixed  together  in  a  warm  mortar,  form  the 
fulminating  powder ;  a  small  quantity  of  which,  laid 
on  a  fire  shovel,  and  held  over  the  tire  till  it  begins  to 
melt,  explodes  with  a  loud  sharp  noise.  Mixed  with 
sulphur  and  charcoal,  it  forms  gunpowder. 

Three  parts  of  nitre,  one  of  sulphur,  and  one  of  fine 
saw-dust,  well  mixed,  constitute  what  is  called  the 
powder  of  fusion.  If  a  bit  of  base  copper  be  folded  up 
and  covered  with  this  powder  in  a  walnut-shell,  and 
the  powder  be  set  on  fire  with  a  lighted  paper,  ii  will 
detonate  rapidly,  and  fuse  the  metal  into  a  globule  of 
suiphuret  without  burning  the  shell. 

Silex,  alumina,  and  barytes,  decompose  this  salt  in  a 
high  temperature,  by  uniting  with  its  base.  The  alu- 
mina will  effect  this  even  after  it  has  been  made  into 
pottery. 

The  uses  of  nitre  are  various.  Beside  those  already 
indicated,  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  (luxes,  and 
is  extensively  employed  in  metallurgy  ;  it  serves  to  pro- 
mote the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  fabricating  its  acid  ; 
it  is  used  in  the  art  of  dyina;  ii  is  added  to  common 
salt  for  preserving  meat,  to  which  it  fives  a  red  hue  ; 
it  is  an  ingredient  in  sonic  frigorific  mixtures  ;  and  it  is 
prescribed  in  medicine,  as  cooling,  febrifuge,  and  di- 
uretic;  and  some  have  recommended  it  mixed  with 
vinegar  as  a  very  powerful  remedy  for  the  sea  scurvy. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  formerly  called  cubic  or  quadran- 
gular nitre,  approaches  in  its  properties  to  the  nitrate 
of  potassa;  but  differs  from  it  in  being  somewhat  more 
soluble  in  cold  water,  though  less  in  hot,  which  takes 
up  little  more  than  its  own  weight  ;  in  being  inclined 
to  attract  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  ;  and  in  crys- 
tallizing in  rhombs,  or  rhombordal  prisms,  it  may  be 
prepared  by  saturating  soda  with  the  nitric,  acid ;  by 
precipitating  nitric  solutions  of  the  metals,  or  of  the 
earths,  except  barytes,  by  soda;  by  lixiviating  and 
crystallizing  the  residuum  of  common  salt  distilled  with 
three-fourths  its  weight  of  nitric  acid  ;  or  by  saturating 
the  mother  waters  of  nitre  with  s»da  instead  of  po- 
tassa. 

Nitrate  of  strontian  may  be  obtained  in  the  same 
maimer  as  that  of  barytes,  with  which  it  agrees  in  the 
shape  of  its  crystals,  and  most  of  its  properties. 

Nitrate  of  lime,lhe calcareous  nitre  of  older  writers, 
abounds  in  the  mortar  of  old  buildings,  particularly 
those  that  have  been  much  exposed  to  animal  effluvia, 
or  processes  in  which  azote  is  set  free.  Hence  il 
abounds  in  nitre  beds,  as  was  observed  when  treating 
of  the  nitrate  of  potassa.  It  may  also  be  prcpat 
ficially  by  pouring  dilute  nitric  acid  on  caibonate  of 
lime. 

The  nitrate  of  ammonia  possesses  the  property  of  ex- 
ploding, and  being  totally  decomposed,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  600°;  whence  it  acquired  the  name  pfnitrum 
flammans.  The  readiest  mode  of  preparing  it  is  by 
adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  dilute  nitric  acid  tiil 
saturation  takes  place.  If  this  solution  be  evaporated 
in  a  heat  between  70°  and  100°,  and  the  evaporation 
not  carried  too  far,  it  crystallizes  in  hexabedral  prisms, 
terminating  in  very  acute  pyramids.  It  the  heat  i  ise  to 
212°,  it  will  afford,  on  cooling,  long  fibrous  silky  crys- 
tals- if  the  evaporation  be  carried  so  far  as  for  ths  salt 
to  concrete  immediately  on  a  glass  rod  by  coohng,  it 
will  form  a  compact  mass.  According  to  Sir  H.  Davy, 
these  differ  but  little  from  each  other,  except  in  the 
water  thev  contain.  .  ,         . 

When  dried  as  much  as  possible  without  decomno- 
sition,  it  consists  of  6.75  acid +  2.125  ammonia  + 1.125 
water.  _    ,.        . 

The  chief  use  of  this  salt  is  for  affording  nitrous 
oxide  on  being  decomposed  by  heat. 
Nitrate  of  magnesia,  magnesian  nitre,  crystallizes 
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in  four  sided  rhomboidaj  prisms,  with  oblique  or  trun- 
cated summits,and  sometimes  la  bundles  of  small 
dies  Its  taste  is  Inner,  and  very  similar  to  that  of 
nitrate  of  lime,  but  less  pungent,  it  is  fusible,  and  de 
coniDoeable  bj  heat,  giving  out  first  a  little  oxygen  gas, 
then  nitrous  oxide,  and  lastly  nitric  acid.  It  deliquesces 
Blowlv  Ii  >^  soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water, 
and  in  but  little  more  hot,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  crystal' 
lizable  but  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 

The  two  preceding  species  are  capable  of  combining 
into  a    triple   salt,  an  a mniaco-niagnesian    nitrate, 

either  by  uniting  the  two  in  solution,  or  by  a  partial  de- 
composition of  either  by  means  of  the  base  ol  the  other. 
This  is  slightly  inflammable  when  suddenly  heated; 
and  i>\  a  lower  heal  is  decomposed,  giving  out  oxygen, 
azote,  more  water  than  it  contained, nitrous  oxide,  and 
nitric  acid.    The  residuum  is  pure  magnesia. 

Prom  theacrjvityoftbe  nitric  acid  asasol  vent  of earths 
in  analyzation  the  nitrate  of  glucine  is  better  known 
than  anf  other  of  the  saltsof  this  new  earth.  Its  form 
is  either  pulverulent,  or  a  tenacious  or  ductile  mass. 

Its  taste  is  at  first  saccharine,  and  afterward  astringent. 
It  grows  soft  by  exposure  to  heat,  soon  melts,  its  acid 
is  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  azote,  and  its  base 
alone  is  left  behind.  It  is  very  soluble  and  very  deli- 
quescent. 

Nitrate,  or  rather  supernitrate  of  alumina,  crystal- 
lizes, though  with  difficulty,™  thin, soft,  pliable  flakes. 
It  is  of  an  austere  and  acid  taste,  and  reddens  blue  ve- 
getable colours.  It  may  be  formed  by  dissolving  in 
diluted  nitric  acid,  with  the  assistance  of  heat,  fresh 
precipitated  alumina,  well  washed  but  not  dried.  It  is 
deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  a  very  small  portion  of 
water.  Alkohol  dissolves  its  own  weight.  It  is  easily 
decomposed  by  heat 

Nitrate  of  zircone  crystallizes  in  small,  capillary, 
silky  needles.  lis  taste  is  astringent.  Ii  is  easily  de- 
ed by  lire,  ven  soluble  in  water,  and  deliques- 
cent. It  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  zircone  in  strong 
nitric  acid;  but,  like  the  preceding  species,  the  acid  is 
always  in  excess. 

Nitrate  ofyttria  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar  man- 
ner.  Its  taste  is  sweetish  and  astringent.  Itisscarcely 
to  be  obtained  in  crystals;  and  if  it  be  evaporated  by 
too  si  mug  a  heat,  the  salt  becomes  soft  like  honey,  and 
on  cooling,  concretes  into  a  stony  mass."  Ure's  Chem. 
Diet. 

NITRIC  ACID  OXYGENIZED.  The  apparent 
oxygenation  of  nitric  acid  by  Thenard,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded merely  as  the  conversion  of  a  por.ion  of  its 
combined  water  into  deutoxide  of  hydrogen. 

Nitric  oxide.     See  Nitrogen,  deutoxide  of. 

Nitric  oxide  of  Mercury.  See  Hydrargyrinitrico- 
oxidum. 

Nitrico-oxidum  hvdrargvri.  See  Hydrargyri 
nilrico-oxydum. 

NITROGEN.  (From  vnpov,  nitre,  and  ytvvaw,  to 
generate:  so  called  because  it  is  the  generator  of  nitre.) 
Azof,  Azote.  "An  important  elementary  or  undecom- 
posed  principle.  As  it  constitutes  four-fifths  of  the 
volume  of  atmospheric,  air,  the  readiest  mode  of  pro 
curing  azote  is  to  abstract  its  oxygenous  associate,  by 
the  combustion  of  phosphorus  or  hydrogen.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  from  animal  matters,  subjected  in  a 
glass  retort  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  8 
or  10  times  its  weight  of  water. 

Azote  possesses  all  the  physical  properties  of  air.  It 
extinguishes  flame  and  animal  life.  It  is  absorbable  by 
about  100  volumes  of  water,  lis  spec,  gravity  is 
0.9722.  100  cubic  inches  weigh  29.65  grains.  It  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  n  unites  with  oxygen  in  four 
proportions,  forming  four  important  compounds.  These 
are, 

I.  Protoxide  of  nzote,  called  also  nitrous  oxide,  pro- 
toxide ol  nitrogen,  and  gaseous  oxide  of  azote. 

i  us  combination  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  was  for- 
merly called  the  dephlogisticated  nitrous  "gas,  hut  now 
gaseous  oxide  of  nitrogen  or  nitrous  oxide.  It  was  first 
discovered  by  p,  jestley.  Us  nature  and  properties  have 
since  been  investigated  (though  not  very  accurately)  by 
a  society  ,,;  Dutch  chemists. 

Sir  Humphrey  Dav>  has  examined  with  uncommon 
accuracy  the  formation  and  properties  of  all  the  sub 
concerned  in  its  production.  He  has  detected 
the  sources  of  error  in  the  experiments  of  Priestley  and 
the  Dutch  chemists,  rind  to  him  we  are  indebted l  for  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  this  gas.    We  shall,  therefore 
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exhibit  the  philosophy  of  this  gaseous  fluid,  as  we  find 
it  in  his  researches  concerning  the  nitrous  oxide. 

Properties.  It  exists  in  the  form  of  a  permanent 
gas.  A  candle  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame  and  crack 
ling  noise  in  it;  before  its  extinction  the  white  inner 
llaine  becomes  surrounded  with  a  blue  one.  Phosphorus 
introduced  into  it,  in  a  state  of  actual  inflammation, 
burns  with  increased  splendour,  as  in  oxygen  gas.  Sul- 
phur introduced  into  it  when  burning  with  a  feeble  blue 
flame  is  instantly  extinguished;  but  when  in  a  state  of 
vivid  inflammation,  it  burns  with  a  rose-coloured  flame. 
Ignited  charcoal  burns  in  it  more  brilliantly  than  in  at- 
mospheric air.  Iroii  wire,  with  a  small  piece  of  wood 
affixed  to  it,  when  inflamed,  and  introduced  into  a  ves- 
sel filled  with  this  gas,  burns  vehemently,  and  throws 
out  bright  scintillating  sparks.  No  combustible  body, 
however,  bums  in  it,  unless  it  be  previously  brought  to 
a  state  of  vivid  inflammation.  Hence  sulphur  may  be 
melted,  and  even  sublimed  in  it,  phosphorus  may  be 
liquefied  in  it  without  undergoing  combustion.  Nitrous 
oxide  is  pretty  rapidly  absorbed  By  water  that  has  been 
boiled;  a  quantity  of  gas  equal  to  rather  more  than  half 
the  bulk  of  the  water  may  be  thus  made  to  disappear, 
the  water  acquires  a  sweetish  tasie,  but  its  other  pro- 
perties do  not  differ  perceptibly  from  common  water. 
The  whole  of  the  gas  may  be  expelled  again  by  heat. 
It  does  not  change  blue  vegetable  colours.  It  has  a  dis- 
tinctly sweet  taste,  and  a  faint  lint  agreeable  odour.  It 
undergoes  no  diminution  when  mingled  with  oxygen  or 
nitrous  gas.  Most  of  the  liquid  inflammable  bodies, 
such  as  tether,  alkohol,  volatile  and  fat  oils,  absorb,  il 
rapidly  and  in  great  quantity.  Acids  exert  hut  little 
action  on  it.  The  artinityof  the  neutrOrsaline  solutions 
for  gaseous  oxide  of  nitrogen  is  very  feeble.  Green 
muriate  and  green  sulphate  of  iron,  whether  holding 
nitrous  gas  in  solution,  or  not,  do  not  act  upon  it. 
None  of  the  gases,  when  mingled  with  it,  suffer  any 
perceptible  change  at  common  temperatures;  the  mu- 
riatic and  sulphurous  acid  gases  excepted,  which  un- 
dergoa  slight  expansion.  Alkalies  freed  from  carbonic 
acid,  exposed  in  the  dry  or  solid  form,  have  no  action 
upon  it;  they  may,  however,be  made  to  combine  with 
it  in  the  nascent  state,  and  then  constitute  saline,  com- 
pounds of  a  peculiar  nature.  These  combinations  de- 
flagrate when  heated  with  charcoal,  and  are  decom- 
posed by  acids;  the  gaseous  oxide  of  nitrogen  being  dis- 
engaged. It  undergoes  no  change  whatever  from  the 
simple  effect  of  light.  The  action  of  the  electric  spark, 
for  a  long  while  continued,  converts  it  into  a  gas,  ana- 
logous to  atmospheric  air  and  nitrous  acid;  the  same  is 
the  case  when  it  is  made  to  pass  through  an  ignited 
earthen  tube.  It  explodes  with  hydrogen  in  a  variety 
of  proportions,  at  very  high  temperatures  :  for  instance, 
when-electric  sparks  are  made  to  pass  through  the  mix- 
ture. Sulphuretted,  heavy,  and  light  carburetted  hy- 
drogen gases,  and  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon,  likewise 
burn  with  it  when  a  strong  red  heat  is  applied.  100 
parts  by  weight  of  nitrous  oxide,  contain  36.7  of  oxy- 
gen and  63.3  of  nitrogen;  100  cubic  inches  weigh  50 
grains  at  55°  temperature  and  30  inches  atmosphi  ric 
pressure.  Animals,  when  wholly  confined  in  gaseous 
oxide  of  nitrogen,  give  no  signs  of  uneasiness  for  some 
moments,  but  they  soon  become  restless  and  then  die. 
When  gaseous  oxide  of  nitrogen  is  mingled  with  at- 
mospheric air,  and  then  received  into  the  lungs,  it  ge- 
nerates highly  pleasurable  sensations;  the  effects  it  pro- 
duces on  the  animal  system  are  eminently  distinguished 
from  every  other  chemical  agent.  It  excites  every  fibre 
to  action,  and  rouses  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  inducing 
a  state  of  great  exhilaration,  an  irresistible  propensity 
to  laughter,  a  rapid  flow  of  vivid  ideas,  and  unusual 
vigour  and  fitness  for  muscular  exertions,  in  some  re- 
spects resembling  those  attendant  on  the  pleasantest 
period  of  intoxication,  without  any  subsequent  languor, 
depression  of  the  nervous  energy,  or  disagreeable  feel- 
ings ;  but  more  generally  followed  by  vigour,  and  a 
pleasurable  disposition  to  exertion,  which  gradually 
Bubsides. 

Sir  H.  Davy  first  showed,  that  by  breathing  a  few 
quarts  of  it,  contained  in  a  silk  bag,  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  effects  analogous  to  those  occasioned  by  drink- 
ing fermented  liquors  were  produced.  Individuals,  who 
differ  in  temperament,  are,  however,  as  we  might  ex- 
pect, differently  affected. 

Sir  H.  Davy  describes  the  effect  it  had  upon  him  as 
follows: — 'Having  previously  closed  my  nostrils,  and 
exhausted  my  lungs,  I  breathed  four  quarts  of  nitrous 


oxide  from  and  into  a  silk  bag.  The  first  feelings  were 
similar  to  those  produced  in  the  last  experiment  (gid- 
diness) ;  but  in  less  than  half  a  minute,  the  respiration 
being  continued,  they  diminished  gradually,  and  were 
succeeded  hy  a  sensation  analogous  to  gentle  pressure 
on  all  the  muscles,  attended  by  a  highly  pleasurable 
thrilling,  particularly  in  the  chest  and  the  extremities. 
The  objects  around  me  became  dazzling,  and  my  hear- 
ing more  acute.  Towards  the  last  inspiration  the 
thrilling  increased,  the  sense  of  muscular  power  be- 
came greater,  and  at  last  an  irresistible  propensity  to 
action  was  indulged  in.  I  recollect  but  indistinctly 
what  followed:  I  know  that  my  motions  were  various 
and  violent. 

'  These  effects  very  soon  ceased  after  respiration.  In 
ten  minutes  I  had  recovered  my  natural  state  of  mind. 
The  tlnilling  in  the  extremities  continued  longer  than 
the  other  sensations. 

'  The  gas  has  been  breathci  by  a  very  great  number 
ns,  and  almost  every  one  has  observed  the 
same  things.     On  some  few,  indeed,  it  has  no  effect 
whatever,  and  on  others  the/effects  are  always  painful. 
'  Mr.  J.  W.  Tobin,  (after  the  first  imperfect  trials,) 
when   the   air  was  pure,  experienced  sometimes  sub- 
lime emotions  wilh  tranqiil  gestures,  .-ometimes  vio- 
lent muscular  action,  withsensutions  indescribably  ex- 
quisite;    no  subsequent  Ability — no  exhaustion — his 
trials  have  been  very  numerous.     Of  late- he  has  only 
pleasure.     In  Sir  H.  Davy  the  effect  is  not 
diminished. 

'  Mr.  James  Thomson.  Involuntary  laughter,  thrill- 
ing in  his  toes  and  fingers  exquisite  sensations  of  plea- 
sure. A  pain  in  the  back  and  knees,  occasioned  by 
fatigue  the  day  before,  recurred  a  few  minutes  after- 
ward. A  similar  observation,  we  think,  we  have 
made  on  others;  and  we  impute  it  to  the  undoubted 
power  of  the  g.is  to  increise  the  sensibility  of  neivous 
power,  beyond  any  other  igetit,  and  probably  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner. 

' Mr.  Thomas  Pople.  At  first  unpleasant  feelings 
of  tension:  afterward  igreeable  luxurious  languor, 
with  suspension  of  mulcuiar  power;  lastly,  powers 
increased  both  Of  body  and  mind. 

'Mr.  Stephen  Hammiik,  surgeon  of  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital, Plymouth.  In  a  unall  dose,  yawning  and  lan- 
guor, (t  should  be  observed  that  the  first  sensation 
has  often  been  disagreeable,  as  giddiness;  and  a  few 
persons,  previously  apprehensive,  have  left  off  inhaling 
as  soon  as  they  fell  thiej  Two  larger  doses  produced 
a  glow,  e.niestrainalile  tendency  to  muscular  action, 
high  spirits,  and  more  \ivid  ideas.  A  bag  of  common 
air  was  tost  given  to  Mr.  liainmick,  arid  he  observed 
thai  it  produced  no  effect  The  same  precaution  against 
the  delusions  of  irnai- i uit ion  was  of  course  frequently 
taken. 

Mr.  Robert  Southey  eould  not  distinguish  between 
the  flrsl  effects  and  an  apprehension  of  which  he  was 
divest  Mmselr.  His  first  definite  sensations 
were,  a  fulness  and  diztiness  in  the  head,  such  as  to 
induce  a  tear  of  falling.  This  was  succeeded  by  a 
laugh  which  was  involuntary,  but  highly  pleasurable, 
accompanied  with  a  peculiar  thrilling  in  the  extremi- 
ties; a  sensation  perfecty  new  and  delightful.  For 
many  hours  after  this  experiment,  he  imagined  that  his 
taste  and  smell  were  moe  acute,  and  is  certain  that 
he  felt  unusually  strong  and  cheerful.  In  a  second  ex- 
periment, he  felt  pleasure  still  superior,  and  has  once 
poetically  remarked,  that  he  supposes  the  atmosphere 
of  the  highest  of  all  possible  heavens  to  be  composed 
of  this  gas. 

'  Robert  Kinglake,  M.B.  Additional  freedom  and 
power  of  respiration,  succteded  by  an  almost  delirious, 
but  highly  pleasurable  saisation  in  the  liead,  which 
became  universal  with  increased  tone  of  the  muscles. 
At  last,  an  intoxicating  placidity  absorbed  for  five  mi- 
nutes all  voluntary  power,  and  left  a  cheerfulness  and 
alacrity  for  several  hours.  A  second  stronger  dose  pro- 
duced a  perfect  trance  for  about  a  minute  ;  then  a  glow 
pervaded  the  svstem.  The  permanent  effects  were 
an  invigorated  ieslinc  of  vital  power,  and  improved 
spirits.  By  both  trials,  particularly  by  the  former, 
old  rheumatic  feelings  seemed  to  be  revived  for  the 
moment. 

'Mr.  Wedgewood  breathed  atmospheric  air  first, 
without  knowing  it  was  so.  He  declared  it  to  have  no 
effect,  which  confirmed  him  in  his  disbelief  of  the 
power  of  the  gas.    After  breathing  this  some  time, 
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however,  he  threw  the  bag  from  him,  kept  breathine 
on  abonously  with  an  open  mouth,  hold  m-  his  nose 
with  his  left  hand  without  powef'to  take  it  ai  aT 
though  aware  of  the  IwhStousnesi  of  lus  trttuarion- 

all  ffls  muscles  seemed  to  be  thrown   into  vibri 

motions;  he  had  a  violent  inclination  to  make  "ntfc 

IVTX  ■?n,M!d  ligh,er  \h:m  th"  «mo£here,  and 
J? "    •»»"«  to  mouiiL     Before  the  experiment,  be 

was  a  good  deal  fatigued  after  a  long  ride,  of  which 

he  permanently  lost  all  sense.    Inasecond  eiper nt. 

Jiearly  the  same  effect,  but  with  less  pleasure.    In  a 

third,  much  greater  pleasure. 

oxhlUCh  arethe  ProPerties  tliat  characterize  the  nitrous 

The  Dutch  chemists  and  some  French  and  German 
philosophers  assert  tha:  it  cannot  he  respired;  that 
burning  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  a 
Mnguished  in  it,  &c.  It  is  probable  they  did  not  ex- 
amine it  in  a  state  of  parity,  for  it  is  otherwise  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  these  aud  many  other  erroneous 
opinions. 

■Method  of  obtaining  tVe.  protoxide  of  nitrogen. — 
Caseous  oxide  of  nitrogen  is  produced,  when  sub- 
stances, having  a  strong  affinity  with  oxygen,  art 
brought  Into  contact  with  nitric  acid,  or  with  nitrons 
gas.  It  may  therefore  be  chained  by  various  processes, 
in  which  nitrous  gas  or  nitric  acid  Is  decomposed  by 
substances  capable  of  attracting  the  greater  pari  of 
their  oxygen.  The  most  coumodious  and  expeditious, 
as  well  as  the  cheapest  mode  of  obtaining  it,  is  by  de- 
composing nitrate  of  amnion  a  at  a  certain  temperature, 
in  the  following  manner: — 

1.  Introduce  into -a  glass  retort  some  pure  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  and  apply  the  heat  of  an  Argand's  lamp; 
the  salt  will  soon  liquefy,  Mid,  when  it  begins  to  boil, 
gas  will  be  evolved.  Increase  the  beat  gradually  till 
the  body  and  neck  of  the  retort  become  filled  with  a 
semi-transparent  milky  white  vapour.  In  this  stale 
the  temperature  of  the  fused  nitrate  is  between  340° 
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and  480°.  After  the  decomposition  has  proceeded  for 
a  few  minutes,  so  that  the  gas  evolved  quickly  enlarges 

!i„.  Ma of  a  taper  held  near  the  onrice  of  the  retort, 

ii  ma*  be  collected  over  water,  rme  being  taken  during 
the  whole  process,  nevei  to  suffer  the  temperature  of 
the  fused  nitrate  to  rise  above500°  Fahr.  which  may 

easily  be  indued  of,  from  the  density  Of  the  vapours  in 

,i„  retort,  and  frotn  the  Mitel  ebullition  of  the  fused 
nitrate  ;  for,  it  the  beat  be  increased  beyond  this  point, 
the  vapours  in  the  retort  acquire  a  reddish  and  more 
transparent  appearance;  and  the  fused  nitrate  begins 
to  rise,  and  occupy  twice  the  hulk  it  did  before.  The 
nitrous  oxide  after  its  generation,  is  allowed  to  stand 
iter,  for  at  least  six  hours,  and  is  then  fit  for 
respiration  or  other  experiments. 

Explanation. — Jfitmte  of  ammonia  consists  of  nitric 
acid  and  ammonia;  nitric  ai  id  is  composed  of  nitrous 
cas  ,-iihI  oxygen:  and  ammonia  consists  of  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen:  At  a  temperature  of  about  480°  the 
attractions  of  hydrogen  for  nitrogen  in  ammonia,  and 
thai  of   nitrous  gas  tor  oxygen  in  nitric  acid,  are  dimi 

nis/ied:  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  attractions  of  the 
hydrogen  of  ammonia  for 'be  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid, 
and  that  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  for  the  nitrous 
Ctts  of  the  nitric  acid,  are  increased;  hence,  all  the 
former  affinities  are  broken,  and  new  ones  produced, 
namely,  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  attracts  the 
oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid,  the  result  of  which  is  water; 
the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  combines  with  the  libe- 
rated nitrous  gas,  and  forms  nitrous  oiide.  The  water 
and  nitrous  oxide  produced,  probably  exist  in  binary 
com bi nation  in  the  aeriform  state,  at  the  temperature 
of  the  decomposition. 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  production  of  protox- 
ide of  nitrogen,  by  decomposing  nitiate  of  ammonia 
at  thai  temperature,  given  by  Davy. 

To  illustrate  this  complicated  play  of  affinity  more 
fully,  the  following  sketch  may  not  be  deemed  super- 
fluous. 


■A  Diagram  exhibiting  the  production  of  Gaseous.  Oxide  of  Nitrogen,  < 
Ammonia,  at  480°  Falir. 
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Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  likewise  pointed  out,  that, 
When  the  heat  employed  for  decomposing  nitrate  of 
ammonia  is  raised  above  the  before-slated  temperature, 
another  play  of  affinities  takes  place,  the  attractions  of 
nitrogen  and  hydroeen  for  each  other  and  of  oxygen 
for  nitrous  gas  are  still  more  diminished,  while  thai  of 
nitrogen  for  nitrous  gas  is  totally  destroyed,  and  that 
of  hydrogen  for  oxygen  increased  to  a  greater  extent. 
A  new  attraction  likewise  takes  place,  namely,  that  of 
nitrous  gas  for  nitric  acid  to  form  nitrous  acid  vapour, 


duced-  thlmwf m?",  0f  Proles  «■  rapidly  pro- 
for  any  of  ?he  ln».°f  *?  a'"mo™  having  Ao  affinity 
enters  in,  o  i  "'°  Princ»P'«  at  this  temperature, 
nitric  aSrffn^  'ary  COI1'P"U"d;  the  oxygen  of  the 
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nitrous  gas,  nitrogen,  and  water ;  and  Irence  we  see 
the  necessity  of  not  heating  the  nitrate  of  ammonia 
above  the  before-stated  temperature. 

On  account  of  the  tapir]  absorption  of  gaseous  oxide 
Of  nitrogen  by  water,  it  is  economical  to  preserve  the 
fluid  which  has  been  used  to  coniine  this  gas,  and  to 
make  use  of  it  for  collecting  other  quantities  of  it.  In 
order  to  hasten  its  production,  the  nitrate  of  ammonia 
may  be  previously  freed  from  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion by  gently  fusing  it  in  a  glass  of  Wedgwood's  bason 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  keeping  it  for  use  in  a  Well- 
stopped  bottle. 

2.  Nitrous  oxide  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  expos- 
ing common  nitrous  gas  to  alkaline  sulphites,  particu- 
larly to  sulphite  of  potassa  containing  its  full  quantity 
of  water  of  crystallization.  The  nitrous  oxide  pro- 
duced from  nitrous  gas  by  sulphite  of  pota-sa  has  all 
the  properties  of  that  generated  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

The  conversion  of  nitrous  gas  into  nitrous  oxide,  by 
these  bodies,  depends  on  the  abstraction  of  a  portion  of 
its  oxygen  by  the  greater  affinity  of  the  sulphite  pre- 
sented to  it.  The  nitrogen  and  remaining  oxygen  as- 
sume a  more  condensed  state  of  existence,  and  consti- 
tute nitrous  oxide. 

3.  Nitrous  oxide  may  also  be  obtained  by  mingling 
together  nitrous  gas  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
The  volume  of  gases  in  this  case  is  diminished,  sulphur 
deposited)  ammonia,  water,  aud  nitrous  oxide  are 
formed. 

The  change  of  principles  which  take  place  in  this 
experiment,  depends  upon  the  combination  of  the  hy- 
drogen Of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  with  different 
portions  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  nitrous  gas, 
to  form  water  and  ammonia,  while  it  deposites  sulphur. 
The  remaining  oxygen  and  nitrogen  being  lefi  in  due 
proportion  constitute  nitrous  oxide. 

Remark. — This  singular  exertion  of  attraction  by  a 
Simple  body  appears  highly  improbable  a  priori ;  but 
the  formation  of  ammonia,  and  the  noii-oxygeiiation  of 
the  sulphur,  elucidate  the  fact.  In  performing  tins  ex- 
periment, care  should  be  taken  that  the  gases  should  be 
rendered  as  dry  as  possible ;  for  the  presence  of  water 
considerably  retards  the  decomposition. 

4.  Nitrous  oxide  may  also  be  produced  by  preventing 
alkaline  sulphurets  to  nitrous  gas.  Davy  observed  that 
a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  strontian,  or  barytes,  an- 
swers this  purpose  best. 

This  decomposition  of  nitrous  gas  is  not  solely  pro- 
duced by  the  abstraction  of  oxygen  from  the  nitrous 
gas,  to  form  sulphuric  acid.  It  depends  equally  on  the 
decomposition  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  dissolved 
in  the  solution  or  liberated  from  it.  In  this  process, 
sulphur  is  deposited  and  sulphuric  acid  formed. 

5.  Nitrous  oxide  is  obtained  in  many  circuinslam es 
similar  to  those  in  which  nitrous  gas  is  produced.  i)r. 
Priestley  found  that,  nitrous  oxide  was  evolved,  toge- 
ther with  nitrous  gas,  during  the  solution  of  iton,  tin, 
and  zinc  in  nitric  acid. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  rationale  of  these 
processes,  for  .  ery  complicated  agencies  of  nihilities 
take  place.  Either  the  nascent  hydrogen  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of  tin;  water  by  the  metallic  sub- 
stance may  combine  with  portions  of  the  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  of  the  nitrous  gas  ;  and  thus  by  forming  water 
and  ammonia,  convert  it  into  nitrous  oxide,  or  the  me- 
tallic substance  may  attract  at  the  same  time  oxygen 
from  the  water  and  nitrous  gas,  while  the  nascent  hy- 
drogen of  the  water  seizes  upon  a  portion  of  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  nitrous  gas,  to  form  ammonia.  The  analogy 
between  this  process  and  the  decomposition  of  nitrous 
gas  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  renders  the  first  opinion 
most  probable. 

Such  are  the  principal  methods  of  obtaining  nitrons 
oxide.  There  are  no  reasons,  Davy  thinks,  for  sup- 
posing that  nitrons  oxide  is  formed  in  any  of  the  pro 
cesses  of  nature,  and  the  nice  equilibrium  of  affinity 
by  which  it  is  constituted  forbids  us  to  hope  for  the 
power  of  composing  it  from  its  simple  principles.  We 
must  be  content  to  produce  it  artificially. 

II.  Deutnxide  of  azote,  termed  likewise  nitrous  gas, 
or  nitric  oxide. 

The  name  of  nitrous  gas  is  given  to  an  aeriform 
fluid,  consisting  of  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrogen  anil 
oxygen,  combined  with  caloric.  It  is  an  elastic,  colour 
less  fluid,  having  no  sensible  taste  ;  it  is  neither  acid 
nnr  alkaline-  it  is  exceedingly  hurtful  to  animals,  pro- 
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during  instant  suffocation  whenever  they  attempt  to 
breathe  it.  The  greater  number  of  combustible  bodies 
refuse  to  burn  in  it.  It  is  nevertheless  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  combustion  of '  sonic  of  these  bodies.  Phos- 
phorus burns  in  nitrous  gas  when  introduced  into  it  in 
a  state  of  inflammation ;  pyrophorus  takes  tire  in  it 
sjKjntaneously. 

It  is  not  decomposable  by  water,  though  100  cubic 
inches  of  this  fluid,  when  freed  from  air,  absorb  about 
five  cubic  inches  of  the  gas.  This  solution  is  void  of 
taste  ;  it  does  not  redden  blue  vegetable  colours  ;  the 
gas  Ls  expelled  again  when  the  water  is  made  to  boil  or 
suffered  to  freeze.  Nitrous  gas  has  no  action  on  nitro- 
gen gas  even  when  assisted  by  heat.  It  is  decomposed 
by  several  metals  at  high  temperatures. 

Its  specific  gravity,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  to  that  of 
atmospheric  air  as  about  1.04  to  1. 

Ardent  spirits,  saccharine  matters,  hydro-carbonates, 
sulphurous  acid,  and  phosphorus,  have  no  action  on  it 
at  the  common  temperature.  It  i=  not  sensibly  changed 
by  the  action  of  light.  Heal  dilates  it.  It  rapidly  com- 
bines with  oxygen  gas  at  common  temperatures,  and 
converts  it  into  nitrous  acid.  Atmospheric  air  pro- 
duces the  same  eflect,  hut  with  less  intensity.  It  is  ab- 
sorbable with  green  sulphate,  muriate  and  nitrate  of 
iron,  and  decomposable  by  alkaline,  terrene,  and  me- 
tallic sulphurets,  and  other  bodies,  that  have  a  strong 
affinity  tor  oxygen ;  but  it  is  not  capable  of  combining 
\\  hii  tin  ui  chemically,  so  ts  to  form  saline  compounds. 
From  the  greatest  number  of  bodies  which  absorb  it, 
it  may  be  again  expelled  by  the  application  of  heat. 

It  communicates  to  flaiw;  a  greenish  colour  before 
extinguishing  it:  when  mixed  with  hydrogen  gas  this 
acquires  Hie  property  of  burning  with  a  green  flame.  It 
is  absorbable  by  nitric  acid  and  renders  it  fuming. 

When  exposed  to  the  action  of  caloric  in  an  ignited 
porcelain  tube,    it   experiences  no  alteration,  but  when 

electric  sparks  are  made  to  pass  through  it,  it  i.~  decom- 
posed and  convened  into  nitrous  arid,  and  nitrogen 
gas.  Phosphorus  does  not  shine  in  it.  Ii  is  composed 
of  about  eight  parti  of  oxygen,  and  seven  of  nitrogen. 

Methods  »/'  oh  tuning  deutoxide  of  nitrogen. — 1.  Put 
into  a  small  proof,  or  retort,  some  copper  wire  or  pieces 
of  the  same  metal,  and  pour  on  it  nitric  acid  of  com- 
merce diluted  with  water,  an  effervescence  takes  place, 
and  nitrous  gas  will  be  produced.  After  having  suf- 
fered the  first  portions  to  escape  on  account  of  the  at- 
mospheric air  contained  in  the  retort,  collect  the  gas  in 
the  water-apparatus  as  usual.  In  order  to  obtain  tho 
gas  in  a  pure  state,  it  must  then  be  shook  for  some  lime- 
in  contact  with  water.  The  svater  in  this  instance 
suffers  no  alteration  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  acid  under- 
goes a  partial  decompilation  ;  the  metal  robs  some  of 
the  nitric  acid  of  the  greatest  part  of  its  oxygen,  and 
becomes  oxidised;  the  acid  baring  lost  so  much  of  its 
oxygen,  becomes  thereb)  so  altered,  that  at  the  usual 
temperature  it  can  exist  no  longer  in  the  liquid  state, 
but  instantly  expands  and  assumes  tile  form  of  gas  ; 
ceasing  at  the  same  lime  to  act  as  an  acid,  and  exhibit- 
ing different  properties:  but  the  acid  remaining  unde- 
composed  combines  with  the  oxide  of  copper,  and  forms 
nitrate  of  copper. 

Instead  of  presenting  copper  to  nitric  acid,  iron,  zinc, 
mercury,  or  silver,  may  be  made  use  of.  The  metals 
besl  suited  lor  the  production  of  nitrous  gas  are  silver, 
mercury,  and  copper: 

2.  Deutoxide  of  nitrogen  may  likewise  be  obtained 
by  synthesis.  This  method  of  obtaining  it  we  owe  to 
Dr.  Jlilner  of  Cambridge. 

Into  the  middle  of  an  earthen)  lube  about  20  inches 
long  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  open  at  both 
ends,  put  as  much  coarsely-powdered  manganese  as  is 
sufficient  nearly  to  fill  it.  Let  this  lube  traverse  a  fur- 
nace having  two  openings  opposite  to  each  other.    To 

end   of   the  tube  lute  a  retort  containing   water 

strongly  impregnated  with  ammonia,  and  to  the  other 
adapt  a  bent  glass  tube  which  passes  into  the  pneu- 
matic trough.  Let  a  fire  be  kindled  in  the  furnace,  and 
when  the  manganese  may  be  supposed  to  be  red  hot, 
apply  a  gentle  heat  to  the  retort,  and  drive  over  it  the 
vapour  of  the  ammonia;  the  consequence  will  he  that 
nitrous  gas  will  be  delivered  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
tube,  while  the  ammonia  enters  the  other  end;  and 
this  effect  does  not  take  place  without  the  preseuce  of 
the  alkali. 

Explanation. — Ammonia  consists  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen ;    its   hydrogen  combines  with   the  o.vygeu 
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which  is  given  out  by  the  ignited  manganese,  and  forms 
water;  its  nitrogen  unites  at  the  same  time  to  an- 
other portion  of  the  oxygen,  and  constitutes  the  ni- 
trous gas. 

There  is  a  cause  of  deception  in  this  experiment, 
against  which  the  operator  ought  to  be  on  his  guard, 
lest  he  should  conclude  no  nitrous  gas  is  formed,  when, 
in  reality,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity.  The  am- 
monia, notwithstanding  every  precaution,  will  fre- 
quently pass  over  undecomposod.  If  the  receiver  in 
the  pneumatic  trough  is  filled  with  water,  great  part  of 
this  will  indeed  be  presently  absorbed;  but  still  some 
portion  of  it  wilt  mix  with  the  nitrous  gas  formed  in 
the  process.  Upon  admitting  the  atmospheric  air,  the 
nitrous  gas  will  become  decomposed,  and  the  red  ni- 
trous fumes  instantly  unite  with  the  alkali.  The  re- 
ceiver is  presently  filled  with  white  clouds  of  nitrate 
of  ammonia;  and  in  this  manner  a  wrong  conclusion 
may  easily  be  drawn  from  the  want  of  the  orange  co- 
lour of  the  nitrous  fumes.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
nitrous  gas  may  have  been  formed,  and  yet  no  orange 
colour  appear,  owing  to  this  circumstance;  and  there- 
fore it  is  easy  to  understand  bow  a  small  quantity  of 
nitrous  gas  may  be  most  effectually  disguised  by  the 
same  cause. 

Dr.  Milner  also  obtained  nitrous  gas,  by  passing  am- 
moniacal  gas  over  sulphate  of  iron  deprived  of  its 
water  of  crystallization. 

III.  Nitrous  acid.     See  Nitric  acid. 

IV.  Nitric  acid.     See  Nitrous  acid. 

Azote  combines  with  chlorine  and  iodine,  to  form 
two  very  formidable  compounds  : — 

1.  The  chloride  of  azote  was  discovered  about  the 
beginning  of  1812,  by  Dulong;  but  its  nature  was  first 
investigated  and  ascertained  by  Sir  H.  Davy. 

Put  into  an  evaporating  porcelain  basin  a  solution 
of  one  part  of  nitrate  or  muriate  of  ammonia  in  10 
of  water,  heated  to  about  100°,  and  invert  into  it  a 
wide  mouthed  bottle,  filled  with  chlorine.  As  the 
liquid  ascends,  by  the  condensation  of  the  gas,  oily- 
looking  drops  are  seen  floating  on  its  surface,  which 
collect  together,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  in  large  globules. 
This  is  chloride  of  azote.  By  putting  a  thin  stratum 
of  common  salt  into  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  we  pre- 
vent the  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  azote,  by 
the  ammoniacal  salt.  It  should  be  formed  only  in 
very  small  quantities.  The  chloride  of  oiotc,  thus  ob- 
tained, is  an  oily-looking  liquid,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  a  very  pungent  Intolerable  odour,  similar  to  that 
of  chlorocarbonous  acid.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.653.  Winn 
tepid  water  is  poured  into  a  glass  containing  it,  it  ex- 
pands into  a  volume  of  elastic  fluid,  of  an  orange  co- 
lour, which  diminishes  as  it  passes  through  the 
water. 

'  I  attempted,'  says  Sir  H.  Davy,  '  to  collect  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  e.\plosio»  of  the  new  substance,  by  apply- 
ing the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  to  a  globule  of  it,  confined 
in  a  curved  glass  tulie  over  water;  a  little  gas  was  ai 
first  extricated ;  but  long  before  the  water  had  attained 
the  temperature  of  ebullition,  a  violent  flash  of  light 
was  perceived,  with  i  sharp  report;  the  tube  and  glass 
were  broken  into  small  fragments,  and  1  received  a 
severe  wound  in  tlie  transparent  cornea  of  the  eye, 
which  has  produced  a  considerable  inflammation  of 
the  eye,  and  obliges  me  to  make  this  communication 
by  an  amanuensis.  This  experiment  proves  what 
extreme  caution  is  necessary  in  operating  on  this  miI>- 
stance,  for  the  quantity  I  used  was  scarcely  as  large  as 
a  grain  of  mustard-seed.'— It  evaporates  pretty  rapidly 
in  the  air;  and  in  vacuo  it  expands  into  a  vapour, 
which  still  possesses  the  power  of  exploding  by  heat. 
When  it  is  cooled  artificially  in  water,  or  the  ammo- 
niacal solution,  to  40°  F.,  the  surrounding  fluid 
congeals-  but  when  alone,  it  may  be  surrounded 
with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  muriate  ot  lune,  without 

^/gradually  disappears  in  water,  producing  azote; 
while  the  water  becomes  acid,  acquiring  the  taste  and 
smell  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitro-inunatic  acid. 

With  muiiatic  and  nitric  acids,  it  yields  azote ;  and, 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  mixture  of  azote  and  oxy- 
gen. In  strong  solutions  of  ammonia  it  detonates; 
with  weak  ones,  it  affords  azote. 

When  it  was  exposed  to  pure  mercury,  out  ot  the 
contact  of  water,  a  white  powder  (calomel)  and  azote 
were  the  results.    '  The  action  of  mercury  on  the  com- 
pound,' says  Sir  H.  'appeared  to  offer  a  more  correct 
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ind  less  clamorous  mode  of  attempting  its  analysis; 
but  on  introducing  two  grains  under  a  glass  tube  tilled 
with  mercury,  and  inverted,  a  violent  detonation  oc- 
curred by  which  I  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  head 
and  hands   and  should  have  been  severely  wounded, 

had  not  m\  eves  and  tare  been  defended  by  a  plate  Ol 
.lass  attached  to  a  proper  cap;  a  precaution  very  ne- 
cessa'rvin  all  investigations  of  this  body.'  In  using 
smaller  quantities,  and  recently  distilled  mercury,  he 
obtained  the  results  of  the  experiments,  without  any 
violence,  of  action. 

\  small  globule  ol  it,  thrown  into  a  glass  ot  olive 
oil,  produced  a  most  violent  explosion ;  and  the  glass, 
though  strong,  was  bioken  into  fragments.  Similar 
effects  were  produced  by  its  action  on  oil  of  turpentine 
and  naphtha.  When  it  was  thrown  into  ether  or  alko- 
hol,  there  was  a  very  slight  action.  When  a  panicle 
of  It  was  touched  under  water  by  a  particle  of  phot 
phonis,  a  brilliant  light  was  perceived  under  the  vv  ater, 
and  permanent  gas  was  disengaged,  having  the  cha- 
i  azote. 

When  quantities  larger  than  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed  were  used  for  the  contact  with  phosphorus,  the 
explosion  was  always  so  violent  as  to  break  the  vessel 
in  which  the  experiment  was  made.  On  tinfoil  and 
zinc  it  exerted  no  action  ;  nor  on  sulphur  and  resin. 
But  it  detonated  most  violently  when  thrown  into  a 
solution  of  phosphorus  in  ether  or  alkohol. 

The  mechanical  force  of  this  compound  in  detona- 
tion, seems  superior  to  that  of  any  other  known,  not 
even  excepting  the  ammoniacal  fulminating  silver. 
The  velocity  of  its  action  appears  to  he  iikewise 
greater. 

■J.  Iodide  of  azote.  Azote  does  not  combine  directly 
with  iodine.  We  obtain  the  combination  only  by 
means  of  ammonia.  It  was  discovered  by  Councils, 
and  carefully  examined  by  Colin.  When  aminoiiiacal 
lias  is  passed  over  iodine,  u  viscid  shining  liquid  is  im- 
mediately formed,  of  a  brownish  black  colour,  which, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  saturated  with  ammonia,  loses  its 
lustre  and  viscosity.  No  gas  is  disengaged  during  the 
formation  of  this  liquid,  which  may  be  called  iodide 
of  a  in  mo  ma.  It  is  not  fulminating.  When  dissolved 
in  water,  a  part  of  the  ammonia  is  decomposed;  its 
hydrogen  forms  hvdriodic  acid;  and  its  azote  com- 
bines with  a  portion  of  the  iodine,  and  forms  the  ful- 
minating powder.  We  may  obtain  the  iodide  of  azote 
directly,  by  putting  pulverulent  iodine  into  common 
waier  of  ammonia.  This  indeed  is  the  beat  way  of 
preparing  it ;  for  the  water  is  not  decomposed,  and 
seems  to  concur  in  the  production  of  this  iodide,  only 
by  determining  the  formation  of  hydriodate  of  am- 
monia. 

The  iodide  of  azote  is  pulverulent,  and  of  a  brown- 
ish-black colour.  It  detonates  from  the  smallest  shock, 
and  from  heat,  with  a  feeble  violet  vapour.  When 
properly  prepared,  it  often  detonates  spontaneously. 
Hence,  after  the  black  powder  is  formed,  and  the 
liquid  ammonia  decanted  olf,  we  must  leave  the  cap- 
sule containing  it  in  perfect  repose. 

When  this  iodide  is  put  into  potassa  water,  azote  is 
disengaged,  and  the  same  products  are  obtained  as 
when  iodine  is  dissolved  in  that  alkaline  lixivium. 
The  hydriodate  of  ammonia,  which  has  the  property 
of  dissolving  a  great  deal  of  iodine,  gradually  decom- 
poses the  fulminating  powder,  while  azote  is  set  at 
liberty.  Water  itself  has  this  property,  though  in  a 
much  lower  degree.  As  the  elements  of  iodide  of 
azote  are  so  feebly  united,  it  ought  to  be  prepared  with 
great  precautions,  and  should  not  be  preserved.  In 
the  act  of  transferring  a  little  of  it  from  a  platina  cap- 
sule to  a  piece  of  paper,  the  whole  exploded  in  my 
hands,  though  the  friction  of  the  particles  on  each 
other  was  inappreciably  small. 

The  strongest  arguments  for  the  compound  nature 
ot  azote  are  derived  from  its  slight  tendency  to  com- 
bination, and  from  its  being  found  abundantly  in  the 
organs  of  animate  which  feed  on  substances  that  do 
not  contain  it. 

Itsuses  in  ihe  economy  of  the  globe  are  little  under- 
stood. J  his  is  likewise  favourable  to  the  idea  tha» 
the  real  chemical  nature  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  leads 
to  the  hope  of  its  being  decomposable. 

It  would  appear  that  the  atmospheric  azote  andoxv- 

ontaneously  combine  in  other  proportions  undei 

certain  circumstances,  in  natural  operations.     Thu* 

we  find,  that  mild  calcareous  or  alkaline  matter  favours 
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the  formation  of  nitric  acid,  in  certain  regions  of  the 
earth;  and  that  they  are  essential  to  its  production  in 
our  artificial  arrangements,  and  forming  nitre  from  de- 
coiuposing  animal  and  vegetable  substances." 

NlTROOEN,  PROTOXIDE   op.      Sri;  Nitrogen. 

NlTROOEH.   iikutoxide  OF.     Sec  Nitrogen. 

NITROLECCIC  ACID.  (Aridunnitro-leucicum  : 
so  called  from  its  Ix-ing  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  leucine.)  Leucine  is  capable  of  uniting  to  ni- 
tiic  acid,  and  forming  a  compound,  which  Braconnot 
has  called  the  nitro-leucic  acid.  When  we  dissolve 
leucine  in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  solution  to  a 
certain  point,  it  passes  into  a  crystalline  mass,  without 
any  disengagement  of  nitrous  vapour,  or  of  any  gase- 
ous matter;  if  we  press  this  mass  between  blotting 
paper,  and  redissolve  it  in  water,  wc  shall  obtain  from 
this  by  concentration,  fine,  divergent,  and  nearly  co- 
lourless needles.  These  constitute  the  new  acid.  It 
ui.it'-  to  the  bases,  forming  salts  which  fuse  on  red- 
hot  coals.  The  nitro-leucates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
art'  unalterable  in  the  air. 

MTRO  MURIATIC  ACID.  Aquaregia.  When 
nitric  and  muriatic  acids  are  mixed,  they  become  yel- 
low, and  acquire  the  power  of  readily  dissolving  gold, 
which  neither  of  the  acids  possessed  separately.  This 
mixture  evolves  chlorine,  a  partial  decomposition  of 
both  acids  having  taken  place;  and  water,  chlorine, 
and  nitrous  acid  gas  are  thus  produced,  that  is,  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  muriatic  acid  abstracts  oxygen  from  the 
nitric  to  form  water.  The  result  must  be  chlorine  and 
nitrous  acid. — Brandt. 

NfTRO-SACCHARIC  ACID.  Acidum  niiro-sac- 
charicum.  Nitro-sacchanne  acid.  When  we  heat 
the  s'Ufar  of  gelatine  with  nitric  acid,  they  dissolve 
without  apy  apparent  disengagement  of  gas,  and  if 
we  evaporate  this  solution  to  a  proper  degree,  it  forms, 
on  cooling,  a  crystalline  mass.  On  pressing  litis  mass 
between  the  folds  of  blotting-paper,  and  recryslallizing 
them,  we  obtain  beautiful  prisms,  colourless,  transpa- 
rent, and  slightly  striated.  These  crystals  are  very 
different 'from  those  which  serve  to  produce  them  ;  and 
constitute,  according  to  Braconnot,  a  true  acid,  which 
results  from  the  combination  of  the  nitric  acid  itself, 
with  the  sweet  matter  of  which  the  first  crystals  are 
formed.  Thenard  conceives  it  is  the  nitrtus  acid 
which  is  present. 

Nitro-saccharic  acid  has  ataste  similar  to  that  of  the 
tartaric  ;  only  it  is  a  little  sweetish.  Exposed  to  the 
lire  in  a  capsule,  it  froths  much,  and  is  decomposed 
with  the  diffusion  of  a  pungent  smell.  Thrown  on 
burning  coals,  it  acts  like  saltpetre.  It  produces  no 
change  in  saline  solutions.  Finally,  it  combines  with 
the  bases,  and  gives  birth  to  salts  which  possess  pecu- 
liar properties.  For  example,  the  salt  which  it  forms 
with  lime  is  not  deliquescent,  and  is  very  little  soluble 
in  strong  alkohol.  That  which  it  produces  with 
the  oxide  of  lead  detonates  to  a  certain  d 
the  action  of  heat. — Ann.  de  Chiinie  ct  de  Phijs.  xiii 
113. 

NITRO-SULPHURIC  ACID.  A  compound,  con- 
sisting of  one  part  nitre  dissolved  in  about  ten  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

NITROUS.    Nitrosus.    Of  or  belonging  to  nitre. 

Nitrous  acid.  Acidum  nitrosum.  Fuming  ni- 
trous acid.  It  appears  to  form  a  distinct  genus  of  salts, 
that  may  he  termed  nitrites.  But  these  cannot  be 
made  by  a  direct  union  of  their  component  parts,  being 
obtainable  only  by  exposing  a  nitrate  to  a  high  tempe- 
rature, which  expels  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  in  the 
stale  of  gas,  and  leaves  the  remainder  in  the  state  of  a 
nitrate,  if  the  heat  be  not  urged  so  far,  or  continued  so 
long,  as  to  effect  a  complete  decomposition  of  the  salt. 
In  this  way  the  nitrates  of  potassa  and  soda  may  be 
obtained,  and  perhaps  those  of  barytes,  strontian,  lime, 
and  magnesia.  The  nitrites  are  particularly  charac- 
terized, by  being  decomposable  by  all  the  acids  except 
the  carbonic,  even  by  the  nitric  acid  itself,  all  of  which 
expel  them  from  nitrous  acid.  We  are  little  acquainted 
with  any  one  except  that  of  potassa,  which  attracts 
moisture  from  the  air,  changes  blue  vegetable  colours 
to  green,  is  somewhat  acrid  to  the  taste,  and  when 
powdered  emits  a  smell  of  nitric  oxide. 

The  acid  itself  Is  best  obtained  by  exposing  nitrate 
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of  lead  to  heat  in  a  glass  retort.  Pure  nitrous  acid 
comes  over  in  the  form  of  an  orange-coloured  liquid 
It  is  so  volatile  as  to  boil  at  the  temperature  of  830. 
fie  gravity  is  1.4.%  When  mixed  with  water 
it  is  decomposed,  and  nitrous  gas  is  disengaged,  occa- 
sioning effervescence.  It  is  composed  ot  one  volume 
of  oxygen  united  with  two  of  nitrous  gas.  It  there- 
fore consists  ultimately,  by  weight,  of  1.75  nitrogen  -4- 
4  oxygen ;  by  measure,  of  2  oxygen  +  1  nitrogen. 
The  variously  coloured  acids  of  nitre  are  not  nitrons 
acids,  but  nitric  acid  impregnated  with  nitrous  gas,  the 
deutoxide  of  nitrogen  or  azote.   . 

Nitrous  oxide.     See  Nitrogen. 

NI'TRUM.  This  name  was  anciently  given  to  na- 
tron, but  in  modern  times  to  nitre.     See  Nitre. 

Nitrum  purificatum.    See  Nitre. 

Njtrum  vitriolatum.  Sulphuric  acid  and  soda. 
da  sulphas. 

NO'BILIS.  (Quasi  noscibilis ;  from  nosco,  to 
know.)  JNoble.  Some  parts  of  animals,  and  of  plants, 
aie  so  named  by  way  of  eminence  ;  as  a  valve  of  the 
heart,  and  the  more  perfect  metals,  as  gold  and  silver. 

NOCTAMBUEATION.  Noctambulutio  ;  lion,  noi, 
night,  and  ainbulo,  to  walk.)  Noctisurgtum.  Walk- 
ing in  the  night,  when  asleep.    See  Oneirodynia  activa. 

Noi  iisii'rgium.     See  Noctambulalion. 

Nocturnal  emission.     See  Gonorrhoea,  dormientium. 

Nuil'/iiig  cnictts.     See  Cnicus  ccrntius. 

NODE.  Nodus.  A  hard  circumscribed  tumour, 
proceeding  from  a  bone,  and  caused  by  a  swelling  of 
the  periosteum  ;  they  appear  on  every  part  of  the  body, 
but  are  more  common  on  such  as  are  thinly  covered 
with  muscles,  as  the  os  frontis,  forepart  of  the  tibia, 
radius,  and  ulna.  As  they  increase  in  size,  they  be- 
come more  painful  from  the  distention  they  occasion 
in  the  periosteum.  When  they  continue  long,  the  bone 
becomes  completely  carious. 

NOIIOSUS.  Knotty:  nodose.  Applied  to  the  form 
d-vessel  of  the  Cucurbit  a  melopepo. 

NODUS.  (From  an  ad.  to  lie,  Hebrew.)  A  node  or 
swelling  upon  a  hone.     See  Node. 

No'u  me  tanoerh.    As; ies  of  herpes  affecting 

the  skin  and  cartillages  of  the  nose,  vexj  difficult  to 
cure,  because  it  is  exasperated  by  most  applications. 
The  disease  generally  commences  with  small,  superfi- 
cial spreading  ulcerations  of  tht  alffi  of  the  nose,  which 
become  more  or  less  concealed  beneath  fufuraceous 
scabs.  The  whole  nose  is  frequently  destroyed  by  the 
progressive  ravages  of  this  peculiar  disorder,  which 
sometimes  cannot  be  stopped  or  retarded  by  any  treat- 
ment, external  or  internal. 

NOMA.  (From  veuu>,  to  eat.)  An  ulcer  that 
sometimes  attacks  the  cheek  or  vulva  of  young  girls. 
It  appears  in  the  form  id' red  and  somewhat  livid 
spots;  is  not  attended  with  pyrexia,  pain,  or  tumour, 
and  in  a  few  (lavs  becomes  gangrenous. 

NON-NATURAL.  Res  non-natuvaies.  Under 
this  term,  ancient  physicians  comprehend  air,  meat 
and  drink,  sleep  and  watching,  motion  and  rest,  the 
retention;  and  excretions,  and  the  affections  of  the 
mind  ;  or,  in  other  words,  those  principal  matters  winch 
do  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  body,  but  at 
the  same  lime  are  necessary  to  its  existence. 

NO'NUS.  (Quasi  novenus  ;  from  novem,  nine.) 
The  ninth.  Sometimes  applied  to  thecoracoid  muscle 
of  the  shoulder. 

No'pal.  Nopalnochelith.  The  plant  that  feeds  the 
cochineal  insect. 

Norla'ndic.e  baccje.    See  Rubus  arcticus.  i 

NOSE.    Nasus.    See  Nares. 

Nose,  bleeding  of.    See  Epistaxis. 

NOSOCO'MIUM.  (From  iwoc,  a  disease,  and 
koucu),  to  take  care  of.)  Nosodochium.  An  hospital 
or  infirmary  for  the  sick. 

Nosodo'chii'M.     See  Nosocomium. 

NOSOLOGY.  (Nosologia;  from  voaos,  a  disease, 
and  Aoyoc,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of  the  names  of 
diseases.  Modern  physicians  understand  by  nosology 
the  arrangement  of  diseases  in  classes,  orders,  genera. 
speeies,  &c.  The  following  are  the  approved  arrange- 
ments of  the  several  nosologists.  That  of  Dr.  Cullen 
is  generally  adopted  hi  this  country,  and  next  to  it  the 
arrangement  of  Sauvages. 


NOSOLOGY. 
Synoptical  View  of  the  Classes,  Orders,  and  Genera,  according  to  the  Cplleihan  System. 


§\.  Int. 
1.  Tertian 


Order  I. 
FEBRES. 

InttrmiUentes. 


2.  Quartana 

3.  Ouotidiana. 

§2.   Continue. 

4.  Synoclia 

5.  Typhus 

6.  Synochus. 

ORDER  U. 
PHLEGMASIA. 

7.  Pnlogosis 


Order  I. 
COMATA. 

41.  Appo|ilt.'xia 

42.  Paralysis. 

Order  II. 
ADYNAMIA. 

43.  Syncope 

44.  Dyspepsia 

45.  Hypochondriasis 


Order  I. 
MARCORES. 

67.  Tabes 

68.  Atrophia. 

Order  II. 
tNTUMESCENTIA. 
$  1.  Adiposes. 
CO.  Polysarcia 

Order  I. 
DYSESTHESIA. 

90.  Caligo 

91.  Amaurosis 

92.  Dysopta 

93.  Pscudnlilepsis 

94.  Dysecoea 

95.  Paracusis 

96.  Anosmia 
U7.  Agheustia 

98.  Anesthesia. 

Order  II. 

DYSOREXLA 

%\.  .Ippetitus  erronei. 

99.  Bulimia 
WO.  Polydipsia 

101.  Pica 

102.  Satyriasis 

103.  Nymphomania 

104.  Nostalgia. 


CLASS  I.— PYREXIA 

8.  Ophthalmia  21.  Rheumatismus 

9.  Phrenitfa  IS.  Odontalgia 

10.  Cynanche  33.  Podagra 

11.  Pneumonia  81.  ArthropooriB. 

12.  Carditis  Order  III. 

13.  Periionitis  EXANTHEMATA. 

14.  Gastritis  25.  Variola 

15.  Enteritis  26.  Varicella 

16.  Hepatitis  27.  Rubeola 

17.  Splenitis  28.  Bi  arlatina 

18.  Nephritis  g»-  Pestia 

19.  Cystitis  30.  Erysipelas 

20.  Hysteritis  31.  Miliaria 


CLASS  II.- 

46.  Chlorosis. 

Order  III. 
SPASMI. 

47.  Tetanus 

48.  Convulsio 

49.  Chorea 

50.  Kaphania 

51.  Epilepsia 

52.  Palpitatio 

CLASS  III.- 
$2.   Flatuostc. 

70.  Pneumatosis 

71.  Tympanites 

72.  Pbysometca. 

$3.  Aquosa:. 

73.  Anasarca 

74.  Hydrocephalus 

75.  Hydrotachilis 
70.  Ilydrolhorax 

CLASS  rv, 

§  2.  .Ippctitus  deficienles- 

105.  Anorexia 

106.  Adipsia 

107.  Anaphcpdisia. 

Order  III. 
DYSKINESIA 

108.  Aphonia 

109.  Mutitas 

110.  Paraphonia 
in.  PseMsmus 

112.  Strabismus 

113.  Dysphagia 

114.  Contractura. 

Order  IV. 
APOCENOSES. 

115.  Profusio 
116   Epbidrosis 

117.  Epiphora 

118.  Ptyalismus 

119.  Enuresis 


-NEUROSES. 
53.  Asthma 
54  Dyspnea 

5.">.  Pertussis 

51).  Pyrosis 

57.  Colica 

5S.  Cholera 

59.  Diarrhoea 

00.  Diabetes 

(il.  Hysteria 

-CACHEXIA. 

77.  Ascites 

78.  Hydrometra 

79.  Hydrocele. 
^  4.  Solidai. 

80.  Physconia 

81.  Rachitis. 
Order  III. 

1MPET1G1NES. 

82.  Scrofula 

-LOCALES. 

120.  GonfrrncBa. 
Order  V. 

EPISCIIESE& 

121.  Obstipatio 

122.  Ischuria 

123.  Dysuria 
J24.  Dyspemiatismus 

125.  Amenorrhea. 
Order  VI. 

Tl'  MORES. 

126.  Aneurisina 

127.  Va-ix 

128.  Ecchymoma 

129.  Scirrhus 

130.  Cancer 

131.  Bubo 

132.  Sarcoma 

133.  Verruca 

134.  Clavus 

135.  Lupia 


Synoptical  View  of  the  System  o/Sauvages. 


Order  I. 
MACULA. 
Genus  1.  Leucoma 

2.  Vitiligo 

3.  Ephelis 

4.  Gutta  rosea 
'  5.  Naevus 

6.  Ecchymoma. 

Order  II. 
EFFLORESCENTIA. 

7.  Herpes 

8.  Epinyctis 

9.  Psydracia 

10.  Hydroa. 

Order  ni. 
HYMATA. 

11.  Erythema 

12.  CEdema 

13.  Emphysema 

14.  Scirrhus 

15.  Phlegmon* 

16.  Bubo 

17.  Parous 
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CLASS  I, 

18.  Furunculus 

19.  Anthrax 

20.  Cancer 

21.  Paronychia 

22.  Phimosis. 

ORDER  IV. 
EXCRESCENTLE. 

23.  Sarcoma 

24.  Condyloma 

25.  Verruca 

26.  Pterygium 

27.  Hordeolum 

28.  Bronchocele 

29.  Exostosis 

30.  Gibbositas 

31.  Lordosis. 

Order  V. 
CYSTIDES. 

32.  Aneurisma 

33.  Varix 

34.  Hydatis 

35.  Marisca 

36.  Staphyloma 


■VITIA. 

37.  Lupia 

38.  Hydarthrus 

39.  Apostema 

40.  Exomphalns 

41.  Oscle 

Order  VI. 
ECTOPIA. 

42.  Exophtbalmla 

43.  Blr'pharoptosis 

44.  Hypostaphyle 

45.  Paraalossa" 

46.  Proptoma 

47.  Exania 

48.  Exocyste 

49.  Hysteroptosia) 

50.  Enterocele 

51.  Epiplocele 
92.  enterocele 

53.  Hepatocele 

54.  Splenocele 

55.  Hysterocele 

56.  Cystocele 

57.  Encephalocele 


32.  Urticaria 

33.  Pemphigus 

31.  Aphtha. 

Order  IV. 

HAMOKRHAGLE 

35.  Epislaxis 

36.  Hemoptysis 

37.  lla-niorrliois 

38.  Menorrhagia. 

Order  V. 
PROFLUVIA. 

39.  Catarrhus 

40.  Dysentena. 


62.  Hydrophobia. 

Order  IV. 
VESANIA. 

63.  Amentia 

64.  Melancholia 

65.  Mania 

66.  Oneirodynia. 


83.  Syphilis 
81.  .Scorbutus 

85.  Elephantiasis 

86.  Lepra 

87.  FramboDsia 

88.  Trichoma 

89.  Icterus. 


136.  Ganglion 

137.  Hvdatis 

138.  Hydarthrus 
130.  Exostosis. 

Order  VII. 

ECTOPIA 
140.  Hernia 
Ml.  Prolapsus 

142.  Luxalio. 

Order  VIII. 
DYALYSES. 

143.  Vulnus 

144.  Ulcus 

145.  Herpes 

146.  Tinea 

147.  Psora 

148.  Fractura 

149.  Caries. 


58.  Hysteroloxta 

59.  Parochidium 

60.  Exarthrema 

61.  Diastasis 

62.  Laxarthrus. 

Order  VIT. 
PLAGA. 

63.  Vulnus 

64.  Punctura 

65.  Excoriatio 

66.  Contusio 

67.  Fractura 

68.  Fissura 

69.  Ruptura 

70.  Amputatura 

71.  T'lcus 

72.  Exulceratlo 

73.  Sinus 

74.  Fistula 

75.  Rhagaa 

76.  Escnara 

77.  Caries 

78.  Arthrocace. 
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CLASS 

U.— FEBRES. 

Order  I. 

82.  Typhus 

85.  Trita;ophya 

88. 

Tertian 

CONTINUE. 

83.  Hectica. 

86.  Tctartophya. 

89. 

Uuartana 

70.  Ephemera 

Order  II. 

Order  III 

90. 

Enatica. 

ho.  Synocha 

REMITTENTES. 

INTEHMITTENTES. 

81.  Synochus 

84.  Amphhnerina 

CLASS  III.— 

87.  duotidiana 
PHLEGMASIA. 

Order  I. 

97.  Erysipelas 

103.  Pleuritis 

109. 

Cephalitis 

EXANTHEMATICA. 

98.  Scarlatina 

104.  Gastritis 

110. 

Cynanche 

91.  Pcsiis 

99.  Essera 

10.5.  Enteritis 

111. 

Carditis 

92.  Variola 

100,  Aphtha. 

106.  Epiploitis 

112. 

Peripneumonia 

93.  Pemphigus 

Order  II. 

107.  Metritis. 

113. 

Hepatitis 

94.  Rubeola 

MEMBRANACEA. 

Order  III. 

114. 

Splenitis 

95.  Miliaria 

Jul.  Phrenitis 

PARENCHYMATOSA.  115. 

Nephritis. 

90.  Purpura 

102.  Paraphrcnesis 

108.  Cystitis 

CLASS  IV.— SPASMI. 

Order  I. 

Order  II. 

126.  Pandiculatio 

Order  IV. 

TONICI  PARTIALES. 

TONICI  GENERALES. 

127.  Apomyttosis 

CLON1 

116.  Strabismus 

122.  Tetanus 

128.  Conviilsio 

132. 

Rigor 

1 17.  Trismus 

123.  Catochus. 

129.  Tremor 

133. 

Eclampsia 

118.  Obsti[iitas 

Order  III. 

130.  Palpilatio 

134. 

Epilepsia 

1 19.  Contractura 

CLONICI  PARTIALES 

.  131.  Claudicatio. 

135. 

Hysteria 

120.  Crampus 

124.  Nystagmus 

136. 

Scelotyrbe 

1-1.  Priapismus. 

125.  Carphologia 

137. 

Beriberi  a. 

CLASS  V.— ANHELATIONES. 

Order  I. 

141.  Singultus 

144.  Dyspnoea 

119. 

Rheuma 

SPASMODIC.^. 

142.  Tussis. 

145.  Asthma 

150. 

Hydrothorax 

138.  Ephialtes 

Order  II. 

146.  Orthopnoea 

151. 

Empyema. 

139,  Sternulatio 

OPPRESSIVE. 

147.  Angina 

110.  Osccdo 

143.  Stertor 

CLASS  VI.- 

148.  Pleurodyne 
DEBILITATES. 

Order  I. 

161.  Anaesthesia. 

168.  Paraphonia 

Order  V. 

DYSESTHESIA. 

Order  II. 

169.  Paralysis 

CO. MAT  A. 

153.  Caiaraeta 

ANEPITHYMIA. 

170.  Hemiplegia 

176. 

Catalepsis 

i5:i.  Caligo 

162.  Anorexia 

171.  Paraplexia. 

177. 

Ecstasis 

154   Amblyopia 

163.  Adipsia 

Order  IV. 

178. 

Typhomania 

155.  Amaurosis 

164.  Anaphrodisia. 

LEIPOPSYCHIA. 

179. 

Letbargus 

156    Anosmia 

Order  III. 

17-2.  Asthenia 

180. 

Cataphora 

357.  Aghcustia 

DYSCINESIA. 

173.  Leipothymia 

181. 

Cams 

158.  IJysecoca 

165.  Mutitas 

174.  Syncope 

1,62. 

Apoplexia. 

159.  Paracusis 

166.  Aphonia 

175.  Asphyxia. 

Itil).  Cophosis 

167.  Psellismus 

CLASS  VII 

.—DOLORES. 

Order  I. 

Order  II. 

201.  Cardiognius. 

Order  V. 

VAGI. 

CAPITIS 

Order  IV. 

EXTE1 

183.  Arthritis 

193.  Cephalalgia 

ABDOMINALES  IN- 

210. 

Maslodynia 

184.  Ostocopus 

194.  CephaUea 

TERNL 

211. 

Racbialgia 

185.  Rheumatismus 

195.  Hemicrania 

202.  Cardialgia 

212. 

Lumbago 

186.  Catarrhus 

196.  Ophthalmia 

203.  Gasirodvnia 

2lJ 

Ischias 

187.  Anxietas 

197.  Otalgia 

204.  Colica 

214. 

Proctalgia 

188.  Lassitude 

198.  Odontalgia. 

205.  Hepatalgia 

215. 

l'udeudagra. 

189.  Stupor 

Order  III. 

20o.  Splenalgia 

190.  Pruritus 

PECTORIS. 

207.  Nephralgia 

191.  Ateor 

199.  Dysphagia 

208.  Dystocia 

192.  Ardor. 

200  Pyrosis 

209.  Hysteralgta. 

CLASS  VIII.— VESANIA. 

Order  I. 

Order  II. 

229.  Nymphomania 

236. 

Damiononmnia. 

HALLUCINATIONES 

MOROS1TATES. 

230.  Tarantismua 

Order  IV. 

216.  Vertige 

222.  Pica 

231.  Hydrophobia. 

VESANIA  AN 

217.  SuflUsio 

223.  Bulimia 

Order  III. 

237. 

Amnesia 

218.  Diplopia 

224.  Polydipsia 

DELIRIA. 

238 

Agrypnia. 

219.  gyrigmos 

225.  Antipathia 

232.  Paraph  rosy  ne 

220.  Hypochondriasis 

226.  Nostalgia 

233.  Amentia 

221.  Somiiambulismus. 

227.  Panophobia 

234.  Melancholia 

228.  Satyriasis 

235.  Mania 

CLASS  IX— FLUXUS. 

Order  I. 

247.  Haemorrhois 

Order  III. 

267. 

Leucorrhoea 

SANGUIFLUXUS. 

248.  Dysenteria 

SERIFLUXUS. 

268. 

Gonorrhoea 

239.  Hajmorrhagia 

249.  Mehena 

258.  Ephidrosis 

269. 

Dyspermatismua 

240.  HieiuopLysis 

250.  Nausea 

259.  Epiphora 

270. 

Galactirrhoea 

211.  Stomacace 

251.  Vomitua 

260.  Coryza 

271. 

Otorrhoea. 

242.  Hematemesis 

353.  Ileus 

261.  Ptyalismus 

Order  IV. 

243.  Hematuria 

253.  Cholera 

262.  Anacatharaia 

AERIFLUXUS. 

211.  Menorrhagia 

254.  Diarrhoea 

263.  Diabetes 

972. 

Flatulentia 

215.  Abortus. 

355.  Coeliaca 

364.  Enuresis 

273. 

Adopsophia 

Order  II. 

256.  Lienteiia 

265.  Dysuria 

274. 

Dytodia. 

ALVIFLUXUS. 

257.  Tenesmus 

266.  Pyuria 

246.  Hepatirrhcea 

CLASS  X- 

-CACHEXIA. 

Order  I. 

276.  Phthisis 

Order  II. 

280. 

Pneumatosis 

MA  PIPS 

OT7      Ai,™l.i.. 

INTUMESCENTLE. 

281. 

Anasarca 

279.  Polysarcia 

883. 

Phltgrnatia 
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283.  Physconia 

284.  Graviditas. 

Order  IIL 

HYDROPES  l'ARTIA- 

LES. 

285.  Hydrocephalus 
280.  Physocephalus 

287.  Hydrorachitis 

288.  Ascites 

289.  Hydrometra 

290.  Paysometra 


Order  I. 
CONTAGIOSL 

1.  Morta 

2.  Pestis 


Order  I. 
CONT1NENTES. 

11.  Diaria 

12.  Synocha 

13.  Synochus 

14.  Lenta. 


Order  I. 
MEMBRANACEI. 

25.  Phrenitis 

26.  Paraphrenesis 

27.  Pleuritis 

28.  Gastritis 


Order  I. 
INTRINSECI. 

40.  Cephalalgia 

41.  Hemicrania 

42.  Gravtdo 

43.  Ophthalmia 

44.  Otalgia 

45.  Odontalgia 


Order  I. 
IDEALES. 

65.  Delirium 

66.  Paraphrosyne 

67.  Amentia 

68.  Mania 

69.  Da;monia 

70.  Vesania 


Order  I. 
DEFECT1VI. 
'  90.  Lassitudo 

91.  Languor 

92.  Asthenia 

I  93.  Lipothymia 

94.  Syncope 

95.  Asphyxia. 


Order  T. 
SPASTICI. 

121.  Spasmus 

122.  Priapismus 

123.  Borborygmos 

124.  Trismos 

125.  Sardiasis 

126.  Hysteria 


Order  I. 
SUFFOCATORII. 

146.  Raucedo 

147.  Vociferatio 

148.  Risus 

149.  Fletus 

150.  Suspirium 

151.  Oscitatio 
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Order  V. 
rMPETIGlNKS 

300.  Syphilis 
3(11.  Scorbutus 

!,  plianliasis 

3(i:t.  Lepra 

Sill.  Scabies 

305.  Tinea. 

Order  '\  I. 
ICTER1TLE 

306.  Auriga 

307.  Melasicterus 


Synoptical  View  of  the  System  of  LiNNiis. 
CLASS  L-fiXANTHEMATICI 

3    Variola  Order  II. 

4.  Rubeola  SI'OUADICI 

5.  Petechia  7-  Miliaria 

6.  Syphilis.  8.  Credo 


291.  Tympanites 

292.  ■Mcorismos 

293.  Ischuria. 

Order  IV. 
TUBEKA. 

294.  Rachitis 

295.  Scrofula 

296.  Carcinoma 
2:17.  Leontiasis 

298.  Malis 

299.  Fratnbocsia. 


308.  Phirntgmua 

309.  Chlorosis. 

Order  VIL 

CACHEXIA  anoma- 
ly;. 

310.  Phthiriasis 

311.  Trichoma 

312.  Alopecia 

313.  Elcosia 

314.  Gangiwtia 

315.  Necrosis. 


9.  Aphtha. 

Order  IIL 
SOLITARll 
10.  Erysipelas. 


Order  II. 
INTERM1TTENTES. 

15.  Ouoiidiaua 

16.  Tertiana 

17.  Quarlana 


CLASS  II.-CRITICI. 


IS.  Duplioana 

19.  Errana. 

Order  III. 
EX  ACERF  ANTES* 

20.  AmphtrrAuia 


CLASS  HI.— PHLOGISTIC!. 


29.  Enteritis 

30.  Proctitis 

31.  Cystitis. 

Order  II. 
PARENCHYMATICI. 

32.  Sphacalismus 


33.  Cynanche 

34.  Peripneumonia 

35.  Hepatitis 

36.  Splenitis 

37.  Nephritis 

38.  Hysteritis. 


CLASS  IV.-DOLOROSI. 

46.  Angina  54.  Pneumonica 

47.  Soda  55.  Hysteralgia 

48.  Cardialgia  ">()■   Ncpliriii.  a 

49.  Gastrfca  57.  Dysuria 

50.  Coiica  58.  Pudendagra 

51.  Hepalica  59.  Proctica. 

52.  Splenica 

53.  Pleuritica 


CLASS  V.- 

71.  Melancholia 

Order  II. 
IM  AGIN  ARII. 

72.  Syringmos 

73.  Phantasma 

74.  Vertigo 

7.5.  Panophobia 

76.  Hypochondriasis 

CLASS  VL 
Order  II. 
SOPOROSE 

96.  Somnolentia 

97.  Typhomaiiia 

98.  Lethargus 

99.  Cataphora 

100.  Carus 

101.  Apoplexia 

102.  Paraplegia 
.03.  Hemiplegia 


-MENTALES. 

77.  Somnanibulismus. 

Order  III. 
PATHETECI. 

78.  Citta 

79.  Bulimia 

80.  Polydipsia 
HI.  Satyriasis 
82.  Erotomania 

-aUIETALES. 

104.  Paralysis 

105.  Stupor 

Odrer  HI. 
PRIVATIVE 

106.  Morosis 

107.  Ohlivio 

108.  Amblyopia 

109.  Caiaracia 

110.  Amaurosis 

111.  Scotornia 


127.  Tetanus 

128.  Catochus 

129.  Catalepsis 

130.  Agrypnia. 

Order  II. 
AG1TATORH. 

131.  Tremor 

132.  Palpitatio 


CLASS  VH.— MOTORII. 


133.  Orgasnius 

134.  SubsulCQs 

135.  Carpologia 

136.  Stridor 

137.  Hippos 

138.  Peellismiis 

139.  Chorea 

140.  Beriberi. 


CLASS  VHI.— SUPPRESSORU. 

152.  Pandiculatio  160.  Dyspnea 

153.  Singultus  161.  Asthma 

154.  S'ernutalio  162.  Orthopncea 
15.5.  Tussis  163.  Ephialtes. 

156.  Stertor  Order  II.      ' 

157.  Anhelatio  CONSTRICTORH. 

158.  Suffocatio  164.  Anglutitio 
150.  Empyema  165.  Flatulentia 


21.  Tritaus 

22.  Tetartophia 

23.  Hemitritasa 

24.  Hectica. 


Order  III. 
MUSCULOSL 
30.  Phlegmone. 


Order  II. 
EXTRINSEC1 
60.  Arthritis 
til.  Ostocopus 

62.  Uhciunatismus 

63.  Volatica 
C4.  Pruritus. 


83.  Nostalgia 

H4.  '1'arantismus 

85.  Rabies 

86.  Hydrophobia 

87.  Cacositia 

88.  Antipathia 

89.  Anxietas. 


112.  Cophosis 

113.  Anosmia 
114    Ageustia 

115.  Aphonia 

116.  Anorexia 

117.  Adipsia 

118.  Anaesthesia 

119.  Atecnia 

120.  Atonia. 


Order  111. 
AGITATORO. 

141.  Rigor 

142.  Convulsio 

143.  Epilepsia 
114.  Hieranosos 
145.  Raphania 


166.  Obsti  patio 

167.  Ischuria 

168.  Dysmenorrhoea 

169.  Dyslochia 

170.  Aelactatio 

171.  Sterilitas. 


NOSOLOGY. 

CLASS  IX.- 

-EVACUATORII. 

Ordkr  I. 

180.  Htemoptysis 

190.  Cceliaca 

200.  Glus 

CAPITIS. 

181.  Vomica. 

191.  Cholirica 

201.  Gonorrhoea 

172.  Otorrhea 

Order  III. 

192.  Dysenteria 

202.  Leucorrhcea 

173.  Epiphora 

ABDOMINIS. 

193.  Hajmorrhois 

203.  Menorrhagia 

174.  Haemorrhagia 

182.  Ructus 

194.  Tenesmus 

204.  Parturttio 

175.  Coryza 

183.  Nausea 

195.  Crepitus. 

205.  Abortus 

176.  Stomacace 

184.  Vomica 

Order  IV. 

206.  Mola. 

177.  Ptyalismus. 

185.  Hffiinatemeeis 

GEN1TALIUM. 

Order  V. 

Order  II. 

186.  Uiaca 

196.  Enuresis 

CORPORIS  EXTERNI 

THORACIS. 

187.  Cholera 

197.  Stranguria 

207.  Galactia 

178.  Scrcatus 

188.  Diarrhoea 

198.  Diabetes 

208.  Sudor. 

179.  Expectoratio 

189.  Lienteria 

199.  Hematuria 

CLASS  X, 

— DEFORMES. 

Order  I. 

Order  II. 

219.  Hyposarca 

224.  Scorbutus 

EMACIANTES. 

TUMIDOSI. 

220.  Tympanites 

225.  Icterus 

209.  Phthisis 

214.  Polysarcia 

221.  Graviditas. 

226.  Plethora. 

210.  Tabes 

215.  Leucophlegmatia 

Order  III. 

211.  Atrophia 

216.  Anasarca 

DECOLORES. 

212.  Marasmus 

217.  Hydrocephalus 

222.  Cachexia 

213.  Rachitis. 

218.  Ascites 

223.  Chlorosis 

CLASS  XI.— VITIA. 

Order  1. 

251.  Cacoethes 

279.  Clavus 

302.  Lordosis 

HUMORAUA. 

252.  Noma 

280.  Myrmeciuin 

303.  Distortio 

227.  Aridura 

253.  Carcinoma 

281.  Eschara. 

304.  Tortura 

'221  Digitiutn 

254.  Ozena 

Order  V. 

305.  Strabismus 

229i  Emphysema 

255.  Fistula 

TUMORES PROTUBE 

-  306.  Lagophthalmia 

230.  Oedema 

256.  Caries 

RANTES. 

307.  Nyctalopia 

231.  Sugillalio 

257.  Arthrocace 

282.  Aneurisma 

308.  Presbytia 

232.  Iiillammatio 

258.  Cocyta 

283.  Varix 

3(19.  Myopia 

233.  Abscessus 

259.  Paronychia 

284.  Scirrhus 

310.  Labarium 

234.  Gangrena 

260.  Pernio 

285.  Struma 

311.  Lagostoma 

235.  Sphacelus. 

261.  Pressura 

286.  Atheroma 

312.  Apella 

Order  II. 

262.  Arctura. 

287.  Anchylosis 

313    Atreta 

DIALYTICA. 

Order  IV. 

288.  Ganglion 

314.  Plica 

236.  Fractura 

SCABIES. 

289.  Natta 

315.  Hirsuties 

237.  Luxatura 

263.  Lepra 

390.  Spinola 

316.  Alopecia 

238.  Ruptura 

2(54.  Tinea 

291.  Exostosis. 

317.  Trichiasis. 

239.  Contusura 

265.  Achor 

Order  VI. 

Order  VIII 

240.  Protusio 

266.  Psora 

PROCIDENTIA. 

MACULA. 

241.  Vulnus 

267.  Lippitudo 

292.  Hernia 

318.  Cicatrix 

242.  Aniputatura 

26a  Serpigo 

293.  Prolapsus 

319.  Ntevus 

243.  Laceratura 

269.  Herpes 

294.  Condyloma 

320.  Morphxa 

244.  Punctura 

270.  Varus 

295.  Sarcoma 

321.  Vibex 

245.  Morsura 

271.  Bacchia 

296.  Pterygium 

322.  Sudamen 

216.  Combustura. 

272.  Bubo 

297.  Ectropium 

323.  Melasma 

247.  Excoriatura 

273.  Anthrax 

298.  Phimosis 

324.  Hepatizon 

248.  Intertrigo 

274.  Phlyctama 

299.  Clitotismus. 

325.  Lentigo 

219.  Rhagas. 

275.  Pustula 

Order  VII. 

326.  Ephelis. 

Order  III. 

276.  Papula 

DEFORMATIONES. 

EXULCERATIONES 

.    277.  Hordeolum 

300.  Contracture 

250.  Ulcus 

278.  Verruca 

301.  Gibber 

Synoptical  View  of  the  System  of  Vooel. 

CLASS  I  — FEBRES. 

Order  I. 

19.  Epiala 

40.  Ulrica 

62.  Peritonitis 

INTERMITTENTES 

i   20.  Causos 

41.  Bullosa 

63.  Mycolitis 

1.  Quotidiana 

21.  Elodes 

42.  Varicella 

64.  Pancreatica 

2.  Tertiana 

22.  Lethargus 

43.  Pemphigodes 

65.  Nephritis 

3.  Quartana 

23.  Typhomania 

44.  Aphthosa. 

66.  Cystitis 

4.  Quintana 

24.  Leipyria 

11  2.  Inflammatories. 

67.  Hysteritis 

5.  Sextans 

25.  Phricodes 

45.  Phrenismus 

68.  Erysipelacea 

6.  Septana 

26.  Lyngodea 

46.  Chemosis 

69.  Podagrica 

7.  Octana 

27.  Assodes 

47.  Ophthalmites 

70.  Panaritia 

6.  Nomina 

28.  Cholerica 

48.  Otites 

71.  Cyssotis. 

9.  Decimana 

29.  Syncopalis 

49.  Angina 

IT  3.  Symptomatica 

10.  Vaga 

11.  Menstrua 

30.  Hydrophobia 

50.  Pleuritis 

72.  Apoplectica 

31.  Qscitans 

51.  Peripneumonia 

73.  Catarrhalls 

12.  Tertiana  duplex 

32.  Ictericodes 

52.  Mediaslina 

74.  Rheumatica 

13.  Quartana  duplex 

33.  Pestilentialis 

53.  Pericarditis 

75.  Haemorrhoidalis 

14.  Quartana  triplex. 

34.  Siriasis. 

54.  Carditis 

76.  Lactea 

Order  II. 

$  2.  Composite. 

55.  Paraphrenitis 

77.  Vulneraria 

CONTINUE. 

IT  1.  Ezanlhematica. 

56.  Gastritis 

78.  Suppuratoria 

$  1.  Simplices. 
15.  Quotidiana 

35.  Variolosa 

57.  Enteritis 

79.  Lenta 

36.  Morbillosa 

58.  Hepatitis 

80.  Hectica. 

16.  Synochus 

37.  Miliaris 

59.  Splenitis 

17.  Amatoria 

38.  Petechialia 

60.  Mesenteritis 

18.  Phreiutis 

39.  Scarlatina 

61.  Omentitis 

CLASS  It. 

— PROFLUVIA. 

Order  I. 
HEMORRHAGIC. 

84.  Haemoptysis 

85.  Stomacace 

89.  Hsmatemesis 

90.  Hcpatirrhcea 

94.  Stymatosis 

95.  Hiematopedesia 

96.  Menorrhagia 

97.  Abortio. 

61.  Htcmorrhagia 
82.  Epistaxis 

86.  Odontirrhoea 

91.  Catarrhcxis 

87.  Oiorrhoea 

9-2.  H;ematuria 

63.  Hacmoptoe 

88.  Ophthalmorrhagia 

P  n  o 

93.  Cvstirrhagia 
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Order  II. 
APOCENOSES 

99.  Catarrhus 
99.  Epiphora 

100.  Coryza 

101.  Olopuosis 

102.  Oloplatos 
103   Ptyalisuius 

126   Gravedo 
127.  Flatulentia 


134.  Anxietaa 
13.r>.  Blestrisraus 

136.  Pruritus 

137.  Catapsjrzu 

138.  RheumatUmua 

139.  Arthritis 
HO.  Cephalalgia 

141.  Cephalaea 

142.  Clavus 

143.  Heinicrania 

144.  Carebaria 

145.  Odontalgia 

180.  Tetanus 

181.  Opisthotonus" 

182.  Episthotonus 
l^.'t.  Catocbue 
1^4.  Tremor 

185.  Frigus 

186,  Horror 
1-7    Ki^or 

188.  Epilepsia 

189.  Eclampsia 

190.  Hieranosos 

222.  Lassiludo 
933.  Asthenia 

224.  Torpor 

225.  Adynamia 
2ili.  Paralysis 
337.  Paraplegia 

228.  Hemiplegia 

229.  Apoplexia 

230.  Catalepsis 

231.  Cams 

232.  Coma 

233.  Somnolentia 

234.  Hypophasis 

235.  Ptosis 

236.  Amblyopia 

237.  Mydriasis 

295.  Antipathia 
286  Agrypnia 

287.  Phantasma 

288.  Caligo 

289.  Haemalopia 

304.  Cachexia 

305.  Chlorosis 

306.  Icterus 

307.  Melanchlorus 

308.  Atrophia 

309.  Tabes 

310.  Phthisis 


320.  Athymia 

330.  Delirium 

331.  Maui? 


104.  Vomica 
10.)   Diarrhoea 

106.  PuorrhcBa 

107.  Dyscnteria' 

108.  Lienieda 

109.  CoBliaca 

110.  Cholera 
1-11.  Pituilana 


112.  l.cucorrhois 

113.  Eneureaia 

114.  Diuresis 

115.  Diabetes 
llii.  Puoturia 
117.  Chylarla 
lis.  Gonorrhoea 
119.  Leucorrhiua 


128.  Obstipatio 

129.  Ischuria 


CLASS  fa.— EPISCHESES 


146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
15'Z 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157 

191. 
192. 

193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 


CLASS 
Hsmodia 
Odaxfsmus 
Otalgia 
Acatapoch 
Cionia 
Him  an tesis 
Cardiogmus 
Blastodynta 
Soda 

Periadynia 
Pneumatosis 
Cardialgia 


130.  Amenorrucea 

131.  Dyslochla 

IV— DOLORES. 
15H.  Encausis 
l.w.  Nausea 

160.  I 

161.  Eilema 

162.  Hew 

163.  Stranguria 

164.  Dysuria 

165.  Lithiasis 
liiti.  Tenesmus 
](i7.  ClOnesia 

168.  Cedma 

169.  Hysteralgia 


Convulsio] 

Raphanla 

Chorea 

Crainpus 

Scclotyrbe; 

Angone 

Gloesocele 

Glostocotua 

Hippos 

Illosis 

Cinclesls 


CLASS 


V  ■  SPASMI. 

202.  Cataclasis 
B03.  Cillosis 

204.  Sternutatio 

205.  TussiS 

206.  Clamor 

207.  Trismus 

208.  Capistrum 
309.  Sardiasia 
210.  Gelasmua 
311.  Incubus 
212.  Singultus 

-ADYNAMIC. 
254.  Leptophonia 

2.->.->.  ( Ixyplionia 

256.  Rhenophonia 

257.  Mutltas 

258.  Traulotis 

259.  Psellotis 

260.  Ichno|)honia 

261.  liattarismus 

262.  Suspirium 

963.  O.-citatio 

964.  Pandiculatio 

265.  Apnasa 

266.  MacropnBa 

267.  Dyspnoea 

268.  Asthma 

209.  Orthopnea 


CLASS  VI. 

238.  Amaurosis 

239.  Cataracta 
210.  Synizezis 

241.  Glaucoma 

242.  Aclilys 

243.  Nyctalopia 

244.  Hemeralopia 
24.").  Bemalopia 

246.  Dysicoia 

247.  Sunlitas 

248.  Anosmia 

249.  Apogeusis 

250.  Asaphia 
951.  Clangor 

252.  Raucitaa 

253.  Aphonia 

CLASS  VII.— HYP^RESTHESES. 

290.  Marmaryge  295.  Polydipsia 

291.  Dvsopia  996.  Bulimua 
29-2.  Buaorrua                     397.  Addephagia 

293.  Verligo  298.  Cynorexia 

294.  Apogeusia  999.  Allotriaphagia 

CLASS  VIII.— CACHEXIA. 

311.  Hydrothorax  313.  Scorbutus 

312.  Rachitis,  319.  Syphilis 

313.  Anasarca  300.  Lepra 

314.  Ascites  321.  Elephantiasis 

315.  Hydrocystis  322.  Elephantia 

316.  Tympanites  323.  Plica 

317.  Hysterophyse  324.  Phthiriasis 

CLASS  IX.— PARANOIC. 

332.  Melancholia  335.  Enthusiaamus 

333.  Ecstasia  336.  Stupiditaa 

334.  Ecplexis  337.  Amentia 


CLASS  X.— VITIA. 


Order  I. 
INFLAMMATIONES. 

341.  Ophthalmia 

342.  Blepharotis 
343    Erysipelas 

344.  Hieropyr 

345.  Paronychia 
340.  Onychia 
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347.  Encausis 

348.  Phimosis 

349.  Paraphimosis 

350.  Pernio. 

Order  II. 
HJJMOREP. 

351.  Phlegmone 

352.  Furunculus 


353.  Anthrax 

354.  Abscissus 

355.  Onyx 

356.  Hippopyon 

357.  Pbygetblon 

358.  Empyema 

359.  Phytua 

360.  Ecthymata 


120.  Exoneiroda 

121.  llvdropcdeais 

India 
123.  llypeicatharai 
|94.  Ecphyae 
125.  Dysodia. 


132.  Deuteria 

133.  Agalaxis. 

170.  Dysmenorrhea 

171.  Dystorliia 

172.  Atocia 

173.  Priapismua 

174.  Psoriasis 
17.'i.   Podagra 

176.  Osteocopus 

177.  Peophos 

178.  Volatica 

179.  Epiphlogisma. 


213.  Palpitatio 

214.  Vomitus 

215.  Kuctus 
2iii.  RuminaQI 
217.  Oesophagiamua 
21H.  Hypochondriasis 

219.  Hysteria 

220.  PhloL'osis 

221.  Digitiuin. 


270.  Pnigma 

271.  Renclms 

272.  Khochmos 

273.  Llpothymla 

274.  Syncope 

275.  Asphyxia 

276.  Apepala 

277.  Dyspepsia 

278.  Diapthora 

279.  Anorexia 

280.  Anatrope 
2S1.  Adipsia 

282.  Acyisis 

283.  Agenesia 
234.  Anodynia. 


300.  Malacia 

301.  Pica 

302.  llomhus 

303.  Cebsa. 


325.  Physconia 

326.  Pavacyisia 

327.  Gangrena 

328.  Sphacelus. 


338.  Oblivio 

339.  Somnium 

340.  Hypnobatasia. 

361.  Urticaria 

362.  Parulis 

363.  Epulis 

364.  Anchylops 

365.  Paraglossa 

366.  Chiton 

367.  Scrofula 

368.  Bubon 
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36!).  Bronehocclc 

370.  Parotic 

371.  Gongrona 

372.  Spargauosis 

373.  Coilima 

374.  Scirrhus 

375.  Cancer 

376.  Sarcoma 

377.  Polypus 

378.  Condyloma 

379.  Ganglion 
880.  Itanula 
381.  Termintfetu 

362.  Oedema 

363.  Knccphalocele 
3-<4.  Rydrocephalam 
3§5.  Hydropthahuia 

380.  Spina  bifida 

387.  llydromplialus 

388.  Hydrocele 

389.  Hydrops  scroti 

390.  Steatites 

391.  Pneumatosis 

392.  Emphysema 

393.  llysteroptosis 
:j'ii.  CystoptoBla 

395.  Aiclioptoma 

396.  liiiboiiocele 
3117.  Oscheocele 

398.  Omphalocele 

399.  Merocele 

400.  Enterocele  ovularls 

401.  Ischiatocele 

402.  Elytrocele 

403.  Ilypogastrocele 
401.  Cystocelg 
405.  Cyrtoma 

400.  Hydrenterocele 
407.  Varix 


511.  Phoxos 

512.  Gibber 

513.  Caput  obstipum 

514.  Strabismus 

515.  Myopiasis 

510.  Lagophthalmus 

517.  Trichiasis 

518.  Ectropium 

519.  Entropium 
5-2D.  llhceas 

521.  Rhyssemata 

522.  Lagocheilos 

523.  Malachosteon 


Order  I. 
MACULE. 

1.  Leucoma 

2.  Vitiligo 

3.  Ephelis 

4.  Nicvus 

5.  Ecchymomn. 

Order  n. 
EFFLORESCENTLE. 

6.  Pustula 

7.  Papula 

8.  Phlycthama 

9.  Bacehia 

10.  Varus 

11.  Herpes 

12.  Epinyctla 

13.  Heineropathos 

14.  Psydracia 

15.  Hydroa. 

Order  111. 
PHYMATA. 

16.  Erythema 

17.  Oedema 


Order  I. 
SOLUTioNES. 
reccntes,  crucntte. 

78.  Vulnus 

79.  Punctura 

80.  Sclopetoplaga 


408.  Aneurisma 

409.  Cirsoccle 

410.  Gastrocele 

411.  Hepalocele 

412.  Splenocele 

413.  Hysterocele 

414.  Hygrocirsocele 

415.  Sarcocele 
410.  Pliysocele 

417.  Exostosis 

418.  Hyperostosis 

419.  Pasdarthrocace 

420.  Encystia 

421.  Staphyloma 
4-22.  Slnpliylosis 
4SS.  Fungus 

424.  Tofus 

425.  Flcmen. 

Order  III. 
EXTUBERANTLE. 
420.  Verruca 

427.  Porrus 

428.  Clavus 

429.  Callus 

430.  Encanthis 

431.  Ptadarotts 

432.  Pinnula 

433.  Pterygium 

434.  Hordeolum 
4:t").  Gcando 
410.  Varus 

437.  Gutta  rosacea 

438.  Ephelis 

439.  Esoche 

440.  Exoche. 
Order  IV. 


443.  Herpes 

444.  Scabies 

445.  Aquula 

446.  Hydroa 

447.  Variola 

448.  Varicella 

449.  Purpura 

450.  Encauma. 

Order  V. 
MACULjE. 

451.  Ecchymoma 

452.  Petechia; 

453.  Morbilli 

454.  ^carlata; 

455.  Lentigo 
450.  Urticaria 

457.  Stigma 

458.  Vibex 

459.  Vitiligo 

400.  Leuce 

401.  Cyasma 

402.  Lichen 

403.  Selina 

404.  Nebula. 

Order  VI. 
HIRSOLUTIONES. 
465.  Vuluus 
400.  Kuptura 
467.  Rhazas 

408.  Fractura 

409.  Fissura 

470.  Plicatio 

471.  TlUasis 

472.  Luxatio 

473.  Subluxatio 
471    Diachalasis 


PUSTULiE  &  PAPUL.E.475.  Attritis 

441.  Epinyctis  470.  Porrigo 

442.  Phlyctana  477.  Aposyrma 


CLASS  XI. 

524.  Hirsutiea 

525.  Canities 

520.  Distrix 

527.  Xirasia 

528.  Phalacrotis 

529.  Alopecia 

530.  Madarosis 

531.  Ptilosls 
533.  Rodatio 

533.  Phalangosis 

534.  Coloboma 

535.  Cercosis 
530.  Cholosis 


-DEFORMITATES. 

537.  Grvposis 

538.  Na:vus 
530.  Montrositas 

540.  Polysarcia 

541.  Iclmotis 

542.  Khicnosis 
54,3.  Varus 
544.  Valgus 
54.5.  Leiopodes 
540.  Apella 

547.  Hypospadias 

548.  Urorhceas 

549.  Atreta 


A  Synoptical  Vino  of  the  System,  of  Saoar. 
CLASS  I.-VIT1A. 


Emphysema 
Scirrhus 
Inflammatio 
Bubo 

Parotis 

Furiiticuiiis 

Anthrax 

Caneer 
Paronychia 

Phimosis. 

Order  IV. 
EXCRE3CENTLE. 
Sarcoma 
Condyloma 
Verruca 
Pterygium 
Hordeolum 
Trachelophyma 
Exostosis. 

Order  V.      * 
CYSTLDES. 
Aneurysma 
Varix 


37.  Marisca 

38.  Hydatis 

39.  Staphyloma 

40.  Lupia 

41.  Hydarthrus 

42.  Apostema 

43.  Exomphalus 

44.  Oscheophyma. 

Ord"er  VI. 
ECTOPLE. 

45.  Exophthalmia 
40.  Blepharoptosia 

47.  Hyiioslaphyle 

48.  Paraglossa 

49.  Proptoma 

50.  Exania 

51.  Exocystis 

52.  Histeroptosis 

53.  Colpoptosis 

54.  Castrocele 

55.  Omphalocele 

56.  HepatoceJe 

57.  Merocele 


478.  Anapleusis 

479.  Spusma 

480.  Contusio 

481.  Diabrosis 

482.  Agomphiasis 

483.  Eschara 

484.  Piptonychia 

485.  Cacoethes 

486.  'J'herioma 

487.  Carcinoma 

488.  Phagedena 

489.  Noma 

490.  Sycosis 

491.  Fistula 

492.  Sinus 

493.  Caries 

494.  A  chores 

495.  Crusta  lac  tea 
490.  Favus 

497.  Tinea 

498.  Argcmon 

499.  jEgilops 

500.  Oza-na 

501.  Aphtha; 

502.  Intertrigo 

503.  Rhacosis. 

Order  VTT. 
COtfCRETIONES. 

504.  Ancyloblepharou 

505.  Zymzesis 

506.  Dacrymoma 

507.  Ancyloglossuia 
WJ.  Ancylosis 
50tl.  Cicatrix 

510.  DactylioH 


550.  Saniodcs 

551.  Cripsorchis 

552.  Hermaphrodites 

553.  Dionysiscus 

554.  Arleti.-i  us 

555.  Nefrendis 

556.  Spanopogon 

557.  Ilyperartetisci 

558.  Galiancon 

559.  Galbulus 
5G0.  Mola, 


58.  Bubonocele 

59.  Opodeocele 

60.  Ischiocele 

61.  Colpocele 

62.  Perineocele 
03.  Feritoiiieorixis 

64.  Encepltalocele 

65.  Hysteroloxia 
GO.  Parorchittiimi 
07.  Exarthrema 
68.  Diastasis 

09.  Loxarthrus 

70.  Gibbositas 

71.  Lordosis. 

Order  VII. 
DEFORMITATES. 

72.  Lagostoma 

73.  Apella 

74.  Polymerisma 

75.  Epidosis 

70.  Anchvlomerisnia 
77.  Hirsuiies. 


CLASS  H.-PLAG^bRDER  n  p?    Samn 

O.'  Satto  SOLUTIONES.        4B.  Paraeenfcrt. 

83.  Contusio  recentc,,    =  *,     art.fi-  0"™$^ 

84.  Ruptura.  g5   0nerfUic0'uto  incrvnt*. 

«6.  Amputatio  89.  Ulcus 


NOSOLOGY. 


90.  Eiulceratio 

01.  Fistula 

02.  Sinus 


Order  I. 
MACIES. 

100.  Tabes 

101.  Phthisis 

102.  Atrophia 

103.  IIif mataporia 

104.  Aridura. 

Order  II. 
INTUMESCENTLE. 

105.  Plethora 

106.  Polysarcia 

107.  Pneumatosis 

108.  Anasarca 

109.  Phlegmatia 

110.  Physconia 


Order  I. 
VAGI. 

142.  Arthritis 

143.  Ostocopus 

144.  Rlieiunatismus 

145.  Catarrh  us 
14G.  Anxietas 

147.  Lassitudo 

148.  Stupor 
140.  Pruritus 
150.  Algor 


Order  I. 
SAXGUIFLUXUS. 

174.  Hamiorrhagia 

175.  Hemoptysis 

176.  Stomacace 

177.  Hsinatemesis 

178.  Hematuria 

179.  Metrorrhagia 

180.  Abortus. 

Order  II. 
ALVIFLUXCS. 
sanguinolenti. 

181.  Hepatirrhcea 


Order  I. 
EGERENDORUM. 

210.  Adiapneustia 

211.  Sterilitas 

212.  Ischuria 

213.  Dysuria 


Order  I. 
TONICI  PARTIALES. 

222.  Strabismus 

223.  Trismus 

224.  Obstipitas 

225.  Contractura 

226.  Crampus 
327.  Priapismus. 


93.  Eschara 

94.  Caries 

85.  Arthrocace. 


CLASS  m.- 

111.  Graviditas. 

Order  III. 
HYDROPESpartiaZcs. 

112.  Hydrocephalus 

113.  Physocephalus 

114.  Hydrorachitis 

115.  Ascites 

116.  Hydrometra 

117.  Physometra 

118.  Tympanites 

119.  Metcorismus. 

Orditr  IV. 
TUBERA. 

120.  Rachitis 

121.  Scrofula 

CLASS  IV 

151.  Ardor. 

Order  II. 
CAPITIS. 

152.  Cephalalgia 

153.  Cephala-a 

154.  Hemicrama 

155.  Ophthalmia 

156.  Otalgia 

157.  Odontalgia. 


CLASS 
182.  Hemorrhois 
)Kt.  Dyseoteria 
184.  Meliena. 

Oriikr  III. 
ALVIFLUXUS. 
non  sanguinohnli. 
If 5.  .Nausea 

186.  Voinitus 

187.  Ileus 

188.  Cholera 

189.  Diarrhoea 

190.  Cceliaca 

191.  Lienteria 


Order  I. 

spasmodic*:. 

245.  Ephialtes 

246.  Sternutalio 

247.  Oscedo 


Order  I. 
DYSESTHESIA. 
253.  Amblyopia 

259.  Caligo 

260.  Cataracta 

261.  Amaurosis 

262.  Anosmia 

263.  Agheustia 

264.  Dyseccoa 
285k  Paracusis 
266.  Cophosis 
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Order  IV. 
SOLUTIO.NES. 

anomaly- 
06.  Rhagas 

-CACHEXI.E. 
132.  Carcinoma 
123.  Leontiasis 
184.   Malts 
1-25.  I'ramboesia. 
Order  V. 
IMPETIGINES. 
196.  Syphilis 
V27.  Scorbutus 

128.  Elephantiasis 

129.  Lepra 

130.  Scabies 

131.  Tinea. 
Order  VI. 

ICTERITIE. 

132.  Aurigo 

—DOLORES. 

Order  III. 
PECTORIS. 

158.  Pyrosis 

159.  Cardiogmus. 
Order  IV. 

ABDOMINIS. 
1G0.  Cardialgia 
161.  Gaslrudynia 
102.  Colica 

163.  Hepatalcia 

164.  Splenalgia 

V.— FLUXUS. 

192.  Tenesmus 

193.  Proctorrhea. 

Order  IV. 
BERIFLUXU8. 
104.  Ephidrosis 

195.  Epiphora 

196.  Coryza 

197.  Ptyalismus 

198.  Anacatharsis 

199.  Diabetes 

200.  Enuresis 

201.  Pyuria 

202.  Lcucorrhoea 


CLASS  VI.— SUPPRESSIONES. 

214.  A^lactatio  Order  II. 

215.  Dyslochia.  LNGERENDORUM. 

216.  Dysphagia 

217.  Angina. 


CLASS  VII.— SPASMI. 
Order  II.  232.  Subsultus 

TONICI  GENERALES.  2X1.  Pandiculatio 


228.  Tetanus 

229.  Catochus. 

Order  III. 

CHRONIC!   PARTIA- 

LES. 

230.  Nystagmus 

231.  Carphologia 


234.  ApomisTosis 

235.  Convulsio 

236.  Tremor 

237.  Palpitatio 

238.  Claudicatio. 


CLASS  VDJ.— ANHELATIONES. 


248.  Singultus 

249.  Tussis. 

Order  II. 
SUPPRESSIVE. 

250.  Stertor 

CLASS  IX.- 

267.  Anaesthesia. 

Order  II. 
ANEPYTHYMLE. 

268.  Anorexia 

269.  Adipsia 

270.  Anaphrodisia. 

Order  in. 
DYSCINESLE. 

271.  Mutitas 

272.  Aphonia 

273.  Psellismua 


251.  Dyspnosa 

252.  Asthma 

.  253.  Orthopncea 

254.  Pleurodyne 

255.  Rheuma 

-DEBILITATES. 

274.  Cacophonia 

275.  Paralysis 

276.  Hemiplegia 

277.  Paraplexia. 

Order  IV. 
LEEPOPSYCHLE. 

278.  Asthenia 

279.  Lipothymia 
230.  Syncope 
281.  Asphyxia. 


07.  Ambuatlo 

98.  Fiactura 

99.  Fissura. 


133.  Melasicterus 

134.  PlKEiiigmus 

135.  Chlorosis. 

Order  VII. 
ANOMALiE 

136.  Phthiriasis 

137.  Trichoma 

138.  Alopecia 

139.  Elcosis 

140.  Grangrena 

141.  Necrosis. 


165.  Nephralgia 

166.  Hysteralgia. 

Order.  V. 
EXTERNARUM. 

167.  Mastodynia 

168.  Rachialgia 

169.  Lumbago 

170.  Ischias 

171.  Proctalgia 

172.  Pudendagra 

173.  Digitium. 

203.  Lochiorrhcea 

204.  Gonorrhoea 

205.  Galactirrhoea 

206.  Otorrhcea. 

Order  V. 
AERIFLUXUS, 
£07.  Flatulentia 

208.  Edopsophia 

209.  Dysodia 


Order  III. 
1MI  VENTRIS. 

218.  Dysmenorrhea 

219.  Dystocia 

220.  Dyshsemorrhoia 

221.  Obstipatio. 

Order  rv. 
CHRONICI  GENERA- 
LES. 

239.  Phricasmus 

240.  Eclampsia 

241.  Epilepsia 

242.  Hysteria 

243.  Scelotyrbe 

244.  Beriberia. 


256.  Hydrothorax 

257.  Empyema. 


Order  V. 
COMATA. 
232.  Catalepsis 
283.  Ectasia 
364.  Typhnmania 
235.  Lethargus 
286.  Cataphora 
237.  Carus 
288.  Apoplexla. 


NOSOLOGY. 


Order  I. 
CONTAGIOSA. 
■289.  Pestis 
290.  Variola 


Order  I. 
MUSCULOS/E. 

299.  Phlegmone 

300.  Cynanche 

301.  Myositis 
302   Carditis. 


CLASS  X.— EXANTHEMATA. 

291.  Pemphigus  Order  II.  297.  Essera 

292.  Purpura  NON-CONTAGIOSA.    298.  Aphtha. 

293.  Rubeola  295.  Miliares 

294.  Scarlatina.  290.  Erysipelas 

CLASS  XL— PHLEGMASLE. 


Order  II. 

MEMBRANACiE. 

303.  Pbrenitis 

304.  Diaphragmitis 
305    Pleuritis 

306.  Gastritis 


307.  Enteritis  311.  Peripneumonia 

308.  Epiploitis  312.  Hepatitis 

309.  Cystitis,  313.  Splenitis 

Order  III.  314.  Nephritis 

PARENCHYMATOS^E.  315.  Metritis. 

310.  Cephalitis 


Order  I 
CONTINUE. 

316.  Judicatoria 

317.  Humoraria 

318.  Frigerarra 

Order  I. 
HALLUCINATIONES. 

328.  Vertigo 

329.  SufTusio 

330.  Diplopia 

331.  Syrigmos 

332.  Hypochondriasis 

333.  Somnanibulismus. 


319.  Typhus 
S20.  Hectica. 

OllDEH   II. 

REMITTENTES. 
321.  Amphiuierina 


CLASS  XII.— FEBRES. 


322.  Tritaeophva 

323.  Telartophya. 

Order  III. 
INTERM1TTENTES, 

324.  Quotidiana 


325.  Tertiana 

326.  Quartarra 

327.  Erratica. 


CLASS  XIH.-VESANI.fE. 


Order  II. 
MOROS1TATES. 

334.  Pica 

335.  Bulimia 

336.  Polydipsia 

337.  Antipathia 

338.  Nostalgia 

339.  Panophobia 


340.  Satyriasis 

341.  Nymphomania 

342.  Tarantisinus 

343.  Hydrophobia 

344.  Rabies. 

Order  III. 
DEHRIA. 

345.  Paraphrosyne 


Order  I. 
FEVERS. 

1.  Continued 

2.  Intermittent 

3.  Remittent 

4.  Eruptive 

5.  Hectic. 

Order  II. 
INFLAMMATIONS. 

6.  External 

7.  Internal. 

Order  III. 
FLUXES. 

8.  Alvine 

9.  Haemorrhage 

10.  Humoral  discharge. 
Order  IV. 
PAINFUL  DISEASES. 
31.  Gout 


Order  I. 

OF  THE  INTERNAL 

SENSES. 

55.  Loss  of  memory 

56.  Hypochondriasis 
I>7.  Loss  of  judgment. 

Order  II. 

OF  THE  EXTERNAL 

SENSES. 

58.  Blindness 

59.  Depraved  sight 

60.  Deafness 

61.  Depraved  hearing 

62.  Loss  of  smell 

63.  Depraved  smell 

64.  Loss  of  taste 

65.  Depraved  taste 

66.  Loss  of  feeling. 

Order  III. 
OF  THE  APPETITES. 

67.  Anorexia 

68.  Cynorexia 

69.  Pica 

70.  Polydipsia 

71.  Satyriasis 

72.  Nymphomania 

73.  Anaphrodisia. 


29.  Eclampsia 

30.  Hieranosos: 

Order  VI. 

WEAKNESSES  AN'D 

PRIVATIONS. 

31.  Coma 

32.  Palsy 

33.  Fainting. 

Order  VII. 
ASTHMATIC  DISOR- 
DERS. 

34.  Dyspnoea 


Synoptical  View  of  the  System  of  Dr.  Macbridi. 

CLASS  I— UNIVERSAL  DISEASES. 

12.  Rheumatism 

13.  Ostocopus 

14.  Headache 

15.  Toothache 

16.  Earache 

17.  Pleurodyne 

18.  Pain  in  the  stomach 

19.  Colic 

20.  Lithiasia 

21.  Ischuria 

22.  Proctalgia. 

Order  V. 
SPASMODIC  DISEASES. 35.  Orthopncea 

23.  Tetanus  30.  Asthma 

24.  Catochus  37.  Hydrothorax 

25.  Locked  jaw  38.  Empyema. 

26.  Hydrophobia  Order  VIII. 

27.  Convulsion  MENTAL  DISEASES 

28.  Epilepsy  39.  Mania 

CLASS  H.— LOCAL  DISEASES. 
Order  iV.  95.  Hiccup 

OF   THE   SECRETIONS  96.  Coiifih 
AND  EXCRETIONS.      97.  Vomiting 

74.  Epiphora 

75.  Coryza 

76.  Ptyalism 

77.  Anacatharsis 

78.  Otorrhoea 


98.  Palpitation  of  the 

heart 

99.  Chorea 

100.  Trismus 

101.  Nystagmus 


79.  Diarrhoea  102.  Cramp 

80.  Incontinenceof  urine.  103.  Scelotyrbe 


81.  Pyuria 

82.  Dysuria 

83.  Constipation 

84.  Tenesmus 

85.  Dysodia 

86.  Flatulence 

87.  jEdopsophia. 

Order  V. 
IMPEDING   DIFFER- 
ENT ACTIONS. 

88.  Aphonia 

89.  Mutitas 

90.  Paraphonia 

91.  Dysphagia 

92.  Wry  neck 
'93.  Angone 
94.  Sneezing 


104.  Contraction 

105.  Paralysis 

106.  Anchylosis 

107.  Gibbositas 

108.  Lordosis 

109.  Hydarthnis. 

Order  VI. 

OF  THE   EXTERNAL 

HABIT. 

110.  Tumour 

111.  Excrescence 

112.  Aneurism 

113.  Varix 

114.  Papulae 

115.  Phlyctaens; 

116.  Pustute 

117.  Scabies,  or  Psora 


Order  I. 
GENERAL,  proper  to  Men 

139.  Febris  testiculars 

140.  Tabes  domains. 


CLASS  III.-SEXT7AL  DISEASES. 
Order  II.  143-  Gonorrhoea  virulenta 

LOCAL,  proper  to  Men.  144.  Priapism 

141.  Dvspermatismus  145.  Phimosis 

142.  Gonorrhoea  simplex     146.  Paraplumosis 


346.  Amentia 

347.  Melancholia 

348.  Da-monomania 

349.  Mania. 

Order  rv. 
ANOMALY 

350.  Amnesia 

351.  Agrypnia. 


40.  Melancholia. 

Order  IX. 

CACHEXIES,  or  Jfumoral 

JJiseases. 

41.  Corpulency 

42.  Dropsy 

43.  Jaundice 

44.  Emphysoina 

45.  Tympany 

46.  Physcotiia 

47.  Atrophia 

48.  Osteosarcosis 

49.  Sarcostosis 

50.  Mortification 

51.  Scurvy 

52.  Scrofula 

53.  Cancer 

54.  Luea  Venerea. 


118.  Impetigo 

119.  Leprosy 

120.  Elephantiasis 

121.  Framboesia 

122.  Herpes 

123.  Maculae 

124.  Alopecia 

125.  Trichoma 

126.  Scald  head 

127.  Phthiriasis. 

Order  VII. 
DISLOCATIONS. 

128.  Hernia 

129.  Prolapsus 

130.  Luxation. 

Order  VDH. 

SOLUTIONS  OF  COM 

TINUITY. 

131.  Wound 

132.  Ulcer 

133.  Fissure 

134.  Fistula 

135.  Burn,  or  scald 

136.  Excoriation 

137.  Fracture 

138.  Caries. 


147.  Crystalline 

148.  Hernia  humoraus 

149.  Hydrocele 

150.  SarcoceJe 
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NOSOLOGY. 


151.  Clrsocele. 

155. 

Order  III.     GENERAL 

156. 

proper  to  Women. 

157. 

152.  Amenorrhoea 

I5S. 

153.  Chlorosis 

ISO. 

154.  Leucorrhcea 

160. 

Order  I.    GENERAL. 

172. 

169.  Colica  mccouialis 

173. 

170.  Colica  lactentiiiin 

174. 

171.  Diarrhoea  infantum 

175. 

Menorrhagia 
Hyataralfia 

Graviditas 
Abortus 
Dy-nnchia 
Febris  puerperalis 


161.  Maslodvnia.  165.  Physometrn 

Order  IV.               180'  Prolapsus  uteri 
LOC  \T..  proper  to  Women.  167.  — ■ —  vaginae 


tr.-j.  Hydrops  ovarii 
163   Bclrrbus  ovarii 

164.  Ilydromctra 


CLASS  IV.-INFANTILE  DISEASES. 
Aphtha:  Order  II.    LOCAL. 

Eclampsia  17fi.  Jmperforation 

Atrophia  177.  AncnylOglOHBUHi 

Racliitis.  178.  Aurigo 

Synoptical  view  of  Dr.  Good's  System. 


Kid.  Polypus  uteri. 


179.  Purpura 

180.  Crusta  lactea. 


CLASS  I.    CCELIACA.     Diseases  of  the  Digestive 

Function. 
Order  1.  Enterica.    Affecting  the  alimentary  canal. 
Genus  1.  Odontia.    Misdentitioa. 
Species  1.  O.  dentitionis.    Teething. 

2.  O.  dolorosa.    Toothache. 

3.  O.  stuporis.    Tooth-edge. 

4.  O.  deformis.    Deformity  of  the  teeth. 

5.  O.  edentula.    Toothlessncss. 

0.  O.  incrustans.    Tartar  of  the  teeth. 

7.  O.  excrescens.     Excrescent  gums. 
Genus  2.  Ptyalismus.     Plvalisni. 
Species  1.  P.  BCUtUS.     Salivation. 

2.  P.  chronicus.    Chronic  ptyalism. 

3.  P.  iners.    Drivelling. 
Genus  3.  Dysphasia.    Dysphagy. 

Species  1.  D.  constricta.    Constrictive  dysphagy. 

2.  D.  alonica.     Atonic  dysphagy. 

3.  D.  globosa.    Nervous  quinsy. 

4.  D.  uvulosa.    Uvula  dysphagy. 

5.  I),  linguosa.    Lingual  dysphagy. 
Genus  4.  Dii'sosis.     Morbid  thirst. 

-i.l).  avens.    Immoderate  thirst. 
2.  D.  expers.    Thirstlessnesa 
Genus  5.  LtMOsts.     Morbid  ttppetite. 
Species  1.  L.  avens.     Voracity. 

2.  L.  expers.    Long  fasting. 

3.  L.  pica.     Depraved  appetite. 

4.  L.  cardialgica.    Heartburn.    Waterbra3h. 

5.  L.  flatus.     Flatulency. 

6.  L.  eniesis.     Sickness.     Vomiting. 

7.  L.  dyspepsia.    Indigestion. 
Genus  6.  Colica.    Colic. 

Species  1.  C.  ileus.     Iliac  passion. 

2.  C.  rhachialgica.    Painter's  colic. 

3.  C.  cibaria.    Surfeit. 

4.  C.  flatulenta.    Wind-colic. 

5.  C.  constipata.    Constipated  colic. 

6.  C.  constricta.     Constrictive  colic. 
Genus  7.  Copostatris.    Costiveness. 
Species  1.  C.  constipata.    Constipation. 

2.  C.  obstipata.    Obstipation. 
Genus  8.  Diarrhoea.    Looseness. 
Species  1.  D.  fusa.    Feculent  looseness. 

2.  D.  biliosa.    Bilious  looseness. 

3.  D.  mucosa.    Mucous  looseness. 

4.  D.  chylosa.    Chylous  looseness. 

5.  D.  lienleria.    Lientery. 

6.  1).  serosa.     Serous  looseness. 

7.  D.  tabulosa.    Tabular  looseness. 

8.  D.gypsata.    Gypseous  looseness. 
Genus  9.  Cholera.     Cholera. 

Species  1.  C.  biliosa.    Bilious  cholera. 

2.  C.  flatulenta.    Flatulent  cholera. 

3.  C.  spasmodica.    Spasmodic  cholera. 
Genus  10.  Enterolithus.    Intestinal  concretions. 
Species  1.  E.  bezoardus.    Bezoar. 

2.  E.  calculus.    Intestinal  calculus. 

3.  E.  scybalum.    Scybalum. 
Genus  11.  Helminthia.     Worms. 
Species  1.  H.  alvi.    Alvine  worms. 

2.  H.  podicis.    Anal  worms. 

3.  erratica.    Erratic  worms. 
Genus  12.  Proctica.    Proctica. 
Species  1.  P.  simplex.    Simple  proctica. 

2.  P.  spasmodica.    Spasmodic  stricture  of  the 

rectum. 

3.  P.  callosa.    Callous  stricture  of  the  rectum. 

4.  P.  tenesmus.    Tenesmus. 

5.  P.  marica.    Piles. 

6.  P.  exania.    Prolapse  of  the  fundament. 
Order  2.  Splaschnica.     Affecting  the  collatitious 

viscera. 
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Genus  1.  Icterus.  Yellow  jaundice. 
Species  I.  I.  choheus.    Biliary  jaundice. 

2.  choioiiihiriis.    Gallstone  jaundice. 

3.  I.  spasmodicus.     Spasmodic  jaundice. 

4.  I.  hepaticus.     Hepatic  jaundice. 

5.  I.  infantum  Jaundice  of  Infants. 
Genus  2.  Mel.cna.    Melena. 

Species  1.  M.  choloea.     Black  or  green  jaundice. 

2.  M.  ctuenla.  Black  vomit. 
Genus  3.  Cholouthds.  Gall-stone. 
Species  1.  C.  quiescens.     Quiescent  gall-stone. 

2.  C.  means.  Passing  of  gall-stones. 
Genu*  4.  Paraihsma.  Visceral  tumescence. 
Species  1.  P.  hepaticmn.    Turgescence  of  the  liver. 

2.  P.  splenicnm.     Turgescence  of  the  spleen. 

3.  P.  pancreaticum.    Turgescence  of  the  pan 

creas. 

4.  P.  mesentcricum.    Turgescence  of  the  me- 

sentery. 

5.  P.  iutesli'nale.  Turgescence  of  the  intestines. 

6.  P.  omenlale.    Turgescence  of  the  omentum. 

7.  P.  complicatum.     Turgescence  compounded 

of  various  organs. 
CLASS  II   PJVEUMATICA.     Diseases  of  the  Respi- 
ratory Function. 
Order  1.  Phonica.    Affecting  the  vocal  avenues. 
Genus  I.  CORVZA.     Running  at  the  nose. 
Species  1.  C.  entonica.    Entonic  coryza. 

2.  C.  atonica.    Atonic  coryza. 
Genus  2.  Polypus.     Polypus. 
Species  1.  P.  elasticus.    Compressible  polypus 

2.  P.  coriaceus.     Cartilaginous  polypus. 
Genus  3.  Khojjchus.     Rattling  in  the  throat. 
Species  1.  R.  stertor.     Snoring. 

2.  R.  cerchnus.    Wheezing. 
Genus  4.  APHONIA.     Dumbness. 
Species  1.  A.  elillguium.    Elingual dumbness. 

2.  A.  alonica.    Atonic  dumbness. 

3.  A.  surdorum.    Deaf  dumbness. 
Genus  5.  Dyspiionia.     Dissonant  voice. 
Species  1.  D.  susiirrans.     Whispering  voice. 

2.  D.  puberum.    Voice  of  puberty. 

3.  D.  immodulata.    Immelodious  voice. 
Genus  6.  Psellismus.    Dissonant  speech. 
Bpecics  I.  V.  bambalia.    Stammering. 

2.  P.  bla;sitas.    Misenunciation. 
Order  2.  Pneumonica.     Allecting  the  lungs,  their 

membranes,  or  motive  power. 
Genus  I.  Bex.    Cough. 
Species  1.  B.  humida.    Common  or  humid  cough. 

2.  B.  sicca.    Dry  cough. 

3.  B.  convulsiva.    Hooping-cough. 
Genus  2.  Laryngismus.    Laryngic  suffocation. 
Species  1.  L.  stridulus.     Stridulus  construction  of  the 

larynx. 
Genus  3.  Dyspncf.a.    Anhclation. 
Species!.  D.  chronica.    Short-breath. 

2.  D.  exacerbans.    Exacerbating  anhclation. 
Genus  4.  Asthma.     Asthma. 
Species  1.  A.  siccum.    Dry  or  nervous  asthma. 

2.  A.  humidum.     Humid  or  common  asthma. 
Genu.';  5.  Epiiiai.tes.     Incubus. 
Species].  E.  vigilantium.    Day-mare. 

2.  E.  nocturnus.    Night-mare. 
Genus  6.  Sternaloia.    Suffocative  breast-pang. 
Species  1.  S.  ambulantium.    Acute  breast-pang. 

2.  S.  chronica.    Chronic  breast-pang. 
Genus  7.  Pleuralgia.    Pain  in  the  side. 
Species  1.  P.  acuta.    Stitch. 

%  P.  chronica.    Chronic  pain  in  the  side. 
CLASS  III.    HjEMATICA.    Diseases  of  the  San- 

guinous  Function. 
Order  1.  Pyretica.    Fevers 
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Ague. 


Carbiinculated  face.    Rosy 


Genus  1.  Ephemera.    Diary  fever. 
Species  1.  E.  mitis.    Mild  diary  fever. 

2.  E.  acuta.    Acute  diary  fever. 

3.  E.  sudatoria.  Sweating  fever, 
Genus  2.  Anrtus.  Intermitting  fever. 
Species  1.  A.  quotidianus.    Quotidian  ague. 

2.  A.  tertianus.    Tertian  ague. 

3.  A.  quartanus.    Quartan  ague. 

4.  A.  erraticus.    Irregular  ague. 

5.  A.  complicate.    Complicated  ague 
Genus  3.  Epanetus.    Remittent  fever. 
Species  1 .  E.  mitis.    Mild  remittent. 

2.  E.  malignus.    Malignant  remittent. 

3.  E.  hectica.  Hectic  fever. 
Genus  4.  Enecia.  Continued  fever. 
Species  1.  E.  cauma.    Inflammatory  fever. 

2.  E.  typhus.    Typhous  fever. 

3.  E.  synochus.    Synochal  fever. 
Order  2.  Phlogistica.    Inflammations. 

Genus  1.  Apostema.     Aposteme. 
Species  1.  A.  commune.    Common  aposteme. 

2.  Apsoaticum.    Psoas  abscess. 

3.  A.  hepaticum.    Abscess  of  the  liver. 

4.  A.  empyema.    Lodgment  of  matter  in  the 

chest. 

5.  A  vomica.    Vomica. 
'  Genus  2.  Phlegmone.    Phlegmon 
Soecies  1.  P.  communis.    Common  phlegmon. 

2.  P.  parulis.    Gum-boil. 

3.  P.  auris.    Imposthume  of  the  ear. 

4.  P.  parotidea.    Parotid  phlegmon. 

5.  P.  mammce.     Abscess  of  the.  breast. 

6.  P.  bubo.     Bubo. 

7.  P.  phimotir a.    Phimotic  phlegmon. 
I  Genus  3.  Piiyma.     Tubercle. 
Species  1.  P.  hordeolum.    Sty. 

2.  P.  furunculus.    Boil. 

3.  P.:sycosis.    Ficous  phyma. 

4.  P/anthrax.    Carbuncle. 
,  Genus  4.  Ionthus.    Whelk. 

Species  1.  I.  varus.    Stone  pock. 
2.  I.  corymbyfer. 
drop. 
•  Genus  5.  Phlysis.    Phlysis. 
Species  1.  P.  paronyctiia.    Whitlow. 
I  Genus  6.  Erythema.    Inflammatory  blusJi. 
Species  1.  E.  cedematosum.    CEdematous  mflamma- 

2.  E.  erysipelatosum.    Esysipelatous  inflam- 

mation. .   „ 

3.  E.  gangrenosum.     Gangrenous  inflamma- 

tion. 

4.  E.  vesiculare.    Vesicular  inflammation. 

5.  E.  pernio.    Chilblain. 

6.  E.  entertrigo.    Fret. 
'  Genus  7.  Emprksma.    Visceral  inflammation. 

Species  1.  E.  ccphalites.    Inflammation  of  the  brain. 

2.  E.  otitis.    Inflammation  of  the  ear. 

3.  E.  parotitis.     Mumps. 
4   E.  parithmitis.    Quincy. 

5.  E.  laryngitis.    Inflammation  of  the  larynx 

6.  E.  bronchitis.    Croup. 

7.  E.  pneumonitis.    Peripneumony. 

8.  E.  pleuritis.    Pleurisy 

9.  E.  carditis.    Inflammation  of  the  heart. 

10.  E.  peritonitis.    Inflammation  of  the  perito- 

neum. . 

11.  E.  gastritis.    Inflammation  of  the  stomach. 

12.  E.  enteritis.     Inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

13.  E.  hepatitis.    Inflammation  of  the  liver. 

14.  E.  splenitis.    Inflammation  of  the  spleen. 

15.  E.  nephritis.    Inflammation  of  the  kidney. 

16.  e!  cystitis.    Inflammation  of  the  bladder, 
n!  El  hysteritis.    Inflammation  of  the  womb. 
18!  E.  orchitis     Inflammation  of  the  testicles. 

Genus  8.  Ophthalmia.    Ophthalray. 
Species  1.  O.  taraxis.    Lachrymose  ophtlialmy. 
2.  O.  iridis.    Inflammation  of  the  iris. 

3  O.  purulenta.    Purulent  ophthalmy. 

4  O.  glutinosa.    Glutinous  ophthalmy. 
5.  O.  chronica.    Lippitude.    Blear-eye. 

>  Oenus  9.  Catarrhus.    Catarrh. 
Species  1.  C.  communis.    Cold  in  the  head  or  chest. 
I  2.  C.  epidemicus.    Influenza. 

Genu*  10.  Dysenteria.    dysentery. 
Species  1.  U.  simplex.    Simple  Dysentery. 
2.  D.  pyretica-    Dysenteric  lever. 
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Genus il.  Btcnemia.    Tumidleg. 

Species  1.  B.  sparganosis.    Puerperal  tumid  leg. 

2.  B.  tropica.  Tumid  leg  of  hot  climates. 
Genusli.  Arthrosia.  Articular  inflammation. 
Species  1.  A.  acuta.    Acute  rheumatism. 

2.  A.  chronica.     Chronic  inflammation. 

3.  A.  podagra.    Gout. 

4.  A.  hydarthrus.    White-swelling. 
Order  3.  Exanthkmatica.     Eruptive  fevers. 

anthems. 
Genus  1.  Exanthesis.    Rash  exanthem. 
Species  1.  E.  rosalia.    Scarlet  fever 

2.  rubeola.     Measles. 

3.  E.  urticaria.    Nettle-rash. 
Genus  2.  Emphlysis.    Achorous  exanthem. 

Species  1.  E.  miliaria.    Miliary  fever. 

2.  E.  aphtha.    Thrush. 

3.  E.  vaccina.    Cow-pox. 

4.  E.  varicella.    Water-pox. 

5.  E.  pemphigus     Vesicular  fever. 
C.  E.  erysipelas.    St.  Anthony's  fire. 

Genus  3.  Empyesis.    Pustulous  exanthem. 
Species  1.  E.  variola.    Smallpox. 
Genus  4.  Anthracia.    Carbuncular  exanthem. 
Species  1.  A.  pestis.    Plague. 
2.  A.  rubula.    Yaws. 
Order  4.  Dysthetica.    Cachexies. 
Genus  1.  Plethora.    Plethora. 
Species  1.  P.  entenica.    Sanguineous  plethora. 
2.  P.  atonica.    Serous  plethora. 
Genus  %  H.*morrhagia.    Hemorrhage. 
Species  1.  H.  entonica.    Entc-iic  hemorrhage. 

2.  H.  atonica.    Atonic  hemorrhage. 
Genus  3.  Marasmus.    Emaciation. 
Species  1.  M.  atrophia.     Atrophy. 

2.  M.  climactericus.    Decay  of  nature. 

3.  M.  Tabes.    Decline. 

4.  M.  phthisis.    Consumption 
Genus  4.  Struma.    Scrofula. 

Species  J.  S.  vulgaris.    King's  evil. 
Genus  5.  Carcinus      Cancer. 
Species  1.  C.  vulgaris.     Common  cancer. 
Genus  6.  Lues.     Venereal  disease. 
Species  1.  L.  syphilis.     Pox. 

2.  L.  syphilodcs.    Bastard  pox. 
Genus  7.  Elephantiasis.    Elephant-skin. 
Species  1.  E.  arabica.    Arabian  elephantiasis.    Black 
leprosy. 

2.  E.  italica.    Italian  elephantiasis. 

3.  E.  asturiensis.    Asturian  elephantiasis. 
Genus  8.  Catacausis.    Catacausis. 

Species  1.  C.  ebriosa.    Enebriate  catacausis. 
Genus  9.  Porphyra.    Scurvy. 
Species  1.  P.  simplex.    Petechial  scurvy. 

2.  P.  hiemorrhagica.    Land-scurvy. 

3.  P.  nautica.    Sea-scurvy. 
Genus  10.  Exangia.    Exangia. 
Species  1.  E.  aneurisma.    Aneurism. 

2.  E.  varix.    Varix. 

3.  E.  cyania.    Blue-skin. 
Genus  11.  Gangr*na.    Gangrene. 
Species  1.  G.  sphacelus.    Mortification. 

2.  G.  ustilaginea.    Mildew-mortification. 

3.  G.  necrosis.    Dry-gangrene. 

4.  G.  caries.    Caries. 
Genus  12.  Ulcus.    Ulcer. 
Species  1.  U.  incarnans.    Simple  healing  ulcer. 

2.  U.  vitiorum.    Depraved  ulcer. 

3.  U.  sinuosum.    Sinuous  ulcer. 

4.  U.  tuberculosum.      Warty, 
ulcer. 

5.  U.  cariosum.    Carious  ulcer. 
CLASS  IV.  NEUROTICA.    Diseases  of  the 

Nervous  Function. 
Order  1.  Phrenica.    Affecting  the  intellect. 
Genus  1.  Ecphronia.    Insanity.     Craziness. 
Species  1.  E.  melancholia.    Melancholy 

2   E.  mania.     Madness. 
Genus  2.  Empathema.    Ungovernable  passion. 
Snecies  1    E.  entonicum.    Empassioned  excitement. 

2  E.atonicum.    Empassioned  depression. 

3  E  inane.     Hair-brained  passion. 
Genus  3   Alusia.    Illusion.    Hallucination. 

Species  1.  A.  elatio.     Sentimentahsm.      Mental  ex» 
travagance. 
2.  A-  hypochondriasis.  Hypochondxism.  Low- 
spiritedness. 
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Genu*  4.  Aphlixia.    Revery. 
Species  1.  A.  socore.    Absence  of  mind. 

2.  A.  intenda.    Abstraction  of  mind. 

3.  A.  otiosa.     Brown  study. 
Genus  5.  Paroniria.     Sleep-disturbance. 
Species  1.  P.  ambulans.    Sleep-walking. 

2.  P.  loquens.     Sleep-talKing. 

3.  P.  salax.    Night  pollution. 
Genus  6.  Moria.    Fatuity. 
Species  1.  M.  imbecillis.     Imbecility. 

2.  M.  demens.    Irrationality. 
Order  2.  jEsthktica.    Affecting  the  sensation. 
Genus  1.  Parofsis.    Morbid-Bigot 
Species  1.  P.  lucifuga.    Night-sight. 

2.  P.  noctil'uga.     Day-sight. 

3.  P.  longinqua.     Long-sight. 

4.  P.  propinqua.     Short-sight. 

5.  P.  lateralis.    Skew-sight. 

6.  P.  illusoria.    False-sight- 

7.  P.  caligo.    Opaque  cornea. 

8.  P.  glaucosis.    Humeral  opacity. 

9.  P.  cataracta.     Cataract. 

10.  P.  BynizefiJB.    Closed  pupil. 

11.  P.  amaurosis.    Drop  serene. 

12.  P.  staphyloma.    Protuberant  eye. 

13.  P.  stabismus.    Squinting. 
Genus  2.  Paracusis.     Morbid  bearing. 
Species  1.  P.  acris.    Acute  bearing. 

2.  P.  obtusa.    Hardness  of  hearing. 

3.  P.  perversa.    Perverse  hearing. 

4.  P.  duplicata.    Double  hearing. 

5.  P.  illusoria.     Imaginary  sounds. 

6.  P.  surditas.    Deafness. 
Genus  3.  Parosmis.    Morbid  smell. 
Species  1.  P.  acris.    Acute  smell. 

2.  P.  obtusa.     Obtuse  smell. 

3.  P.  expers.     Waul  ol  smell. 
Genus  4.  Paragkusis.     Morbid  taste. 
Species  1.  P.  acute.    Acute  taste. 

2.  P.  obtusa.     Obtuse  taste. 

3.  P.  expers      Wan:  ol'taste. 
Genus  5.  Parapsis.     Morbid  touch. 

Species  1.  P.  acris.    Acute  sense  of  touch  or  general 
feeling. 

2.  P.  expers.    Insensibility  of  touch  or  general 

feeling. 

3.  P.  illusoria.     Illusory  sense  of  touch  or 

general  feeling. 
Genus  6.  Neuralgia.    Nerve-ache. 
Species  1.  N.  faciei.    Nerve-ache  of  the  face. 

2.  N.  pedis.     Nerve-ache  of  the  foot. 

3.  N.  inamraiE.    Nerve-ache  of  the  breast. 
Order  3.  Cinktica.    Affecting  the  muscles. 
Genus  1.  Entasia.     Constrictive  spasm. 
Species  1.  E  priapismus.    Priapism 

2.  E.  loxia.    Wry  neck. 

3.  E.  articularis.    Muscular  stiff-joint. 

4.  E.  systremma.    Cramp. 

5.  E.  trismus.    Hooked-jaw. 

6.  E.  tetanus.    Tetanus. 

7.  E.  lyssa.    Rabies.    Canine  madness. 

8.  E.  acrostimus.    Suppressed  pulse. 
Genus  2.  Clonicus.    Clonic  spasm. 
Species  1.  C.  singultus.    Hiccough. 

2.  C.  sternutatio.    Sneezing. 

3.  Palpitatio.    Palpitation. 

4.  C.  nectitatio.     Wrinkling  of  the  eyelids. 

5.  C.  subsultus.    Twitching  of  the  tendons. 

6.  C.  pandiculatio.    Stretching. 
Genus  3.  Sy.nclonus.     Synclonic  spasm 
Species  1.  S.  tremor.    Trembling. 

2.  S.  chorea.    St.  Vitus's  dance. 

3.  S.  ballismus.    Shaking  palsy. 

4.  S.  raphania.    Raphania. 

5.  S.  beriberia.    Barbiers. 

Order  4.  Systatica.     Affecting  several,  or  all  the 

sensorial  powers,  simultaneously. 
Genus  1.  Agrypnia.     Sleeplessness. 
Species  1.  A.  excitata.    Irritative  wakefulness. 

2.  A.  pertesa.    Chronic  wakefulness. 
Genus  2.  Dysphoria.    Restlessness. 
Species  1.  D.  simplex.    Fidgets. 

2.  D.  anxietas.    Anxiety. 
Genus  3.  Antipathta.    Antipathy 
Species  1.  A.  sensilis.    Sensile  antipathy. 

2.  A.  insensilis.    Insensile  antipathy. 
Genus  4.  Cephal^a.    Headache 
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Species  1.  C.  grnvans.    Stupid  headache. 
"..  (".  mtensa.     Chronic  headache. 

3.  (.'.  In ■niicrania.     Megrim. 

4.  C.  Pulsatilla     Throbbing  headache. 

5.  C.  nausBoe*.    Sick  headache. 
Genus  5.  Dims.    Dizziness. 

Species  ).  1)  vertigo.  Vertigo. 
Genus  6.  Bvwcop*.  Syncope. 
Species  1.  S.  simplex.     Swooning. 

2.  S.  recurrens.  Fainting  fit. 
Genus  7.  Syspasia.     Comatose  spasm. 
Species  1.  S.  convulsio.    Convulsion. 

2.  S.  hysteria.    Hysterics. 

3.  S.  epilepsia     Epilepsy. 
Genus  8.  Carus.    Torpor. 

Species  1.  C.  asphyxia.     Asphyxy.     Suspended  ani- 
mation. 

2.  C.  ecstasis.    Ecstacy. 

3.  C.  catalepsia.    Catalepsy. 

4.  C.  letbargOS.     Lethargy. 

5.  C.  apoplexia.    Apoplexy. 

6.  C.  paralysis.     Palsy. 

CLASS  V.    GENETICA.— Diseases  of  the  Sexual 

Function. 
Order  1.  Cenotica.    Affecting  the  fluids. 
Genus  1.  Paramenia.     Misiuonstruntioii. 
Species  1.  P.  obstructions.  Obstructed  menstruation. 

2.  P.  difficilia.     Laborious  menstruation. 

3.  P.  supertlua.     Excessive  menstruation. 

4.  P.  erroris.    Vicarious  menstruation. 

5.  P.  cessalionis.     Irregular  cessation  of  the 

menses. 
Genus  2.  Lecokrh.ea.     Whites. 
Species  1.  L.  communis.    Common  whites. 

2.  L.  nabotbi.     Labour  show. 

3.  L.  senescentium.    Whites  of  advaned  life. 
Genus  3.  IIlenokrikkk.     Gonorrhoea. 

Species  1.  B.  simplex.  Simple  urethral  running. 

i>.  II.  luodes.     Clap. 

3.  It.  chronica.     Gleet. 
Genus  4.  Spermorriioja.     Seminal  flux. 
Speties  i.  s.  entonica.    Entonic  seminal  flux. 

2.  S.  atonica.     Atonic  seminal  tlux. 
Genus  .r>.  Galactia.     Mblaetation. 
Species  1.  <;.  prematura.     Premature  milkflow. 

2.  G.  deicctiva.    Deficient  milkflow. 

3.  G.  depravata.     Depraved  milkflow. 

4.  G.  erratica.     Erratic  milkflow. 

5.  G.  virorum.    Milkflow  in  males. 
Order  2.  Oroastica.     Affecting  the  orgasm. 
Genus  1.  CHLOROSIS.     Green-sickness. 
Species  1.  C.  entonica.     Entonic  green-sickness. 

2.  C.  atonica.    Atonic  green-sickness. 
Genus  2.  Procotia.     Genital  precocity. 
Species  1.  P.  masculina.     Male  precocity. 

2.  P.  feminina.    Female  precocity 
Genus  3.  Lagnesis.     Lust. 
Species  1.  L.  salacitas.    Salacity. 

2.  L.  furor.    Lascivious  madness. 
Genus  4?  Agenesia.     Male  sterility. 
Species  1.  A.  impotens.    Male  impotency. 

2.  A.  dyspermia.    Seminal  misemission. 

3.  A.  incongrua.    Copulative  incongruity. 
Genus  5.  Amphoria.    Female  sterility.    Barrenness. 
Species  1.  A.  impotens.     Barrenness  of  impotency. 

2.  A.   paramenica.     Barrenness  of  mismen 

struation. 

3.  A.impercita.    Barrenness  of  irrespoudence. 

4.  A.  incongrua.     Barrenness  of  incongruity. 
Genus  6.  jEdoptosls.     Genital  prolapse. 
Species  1.  M.  uteri.    Falling  down  of  the  womb. 

2.  JE.  vaginae.    Prolapse  of  the  vagina. 

3.  M.  vesica;.    Prolapse  of  the  bladder 

4.  i£.  complicata.     Complicated  genita.  pro- 

lapse. 

5.  JE.  polyposa.    Genital  excrescence. 
Order  3.  Carpotica.    Affecting  the  impregnation. 
Genus  1.  Paracyesis.    Morbid  pregnancy. 
Species  1.  P.  irritativa.     Constitutional  derangement 

of  pregnancy. 

2.  P.  uterina.     Local  derangement  of  preg- 

nancy. 

3.  P.  abortus.     Abortion. 
Genus  2.  Parodynia.     Morbid  labour. 
Species  1.  P.  atonica.     Atonic  labour. 

2.  P.  implastica.     Unpliant  labour. 

3.  P.  sympathetica.    Complicated  labour. 
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Species 4.  P.  perversa.    Preternatura  presentation.  • 

5.  P.  amorphica.    Impracticable  labour. 

6.  P.  pluralis.    Multiplicand  labour 

7.  P.  secundaria.  Sequential  labour. 
Omits  3.  Eccyesis.  Extrauterine  fcttation. 
Species  1.  E.  ovaria.     Ovarian  exfretation.     ' 

2.  E.  tubalis.     Tubal  exfretation. 

3.  E.  abdominalis.    Abdominal  exfcetation. 
Genus  4.  Pseudocyesis.     Spurious  pregnancy. 
Species  1.  P.  molaris.     Mole. 

2.  P.  inanis.    False  conception. 
CLASS  VL     ECCRITICA.— Diseases  of  the  Ezcer- 

nent  Functions. 
Order  1.  Mesotica.    Affecting  the  parenchyma. 
Genus  1.  Polysarchia.    Corpulency 
Species  1.  P.  adiposa.    Obesity. 
Genus  2.  Emphyma.    Tumour. 
Species  1.  E.  sarcoma..  Sarcomatous  tumour. 

2.  E.  encystis.    Encysted  tumour. 

3.  E.  exostosis.  Bony  tumour. 
Genus  3.  Parostia.  Mis-ossification. 
Species  1.  P.  fragil3.    Fragility  of  the  bones. 

2.  P.  flexitis.    Flexility  of  the  bones. 
Genus  4.  Cyrtosis.    Contortion  of  the  bones. 
Species  1.  C.  rhachia.    Rickets. 

2.  C.  cretinismus.    Cretinismus. 
Genus  5.  Osthexia.     Osthexy. 
Species  1.  O.  infarciens.    Parenchymatous  orthexy. 

2.  O.  implexa.    Vascular  osthexy. 
Order  2.  Catotica.    Affecting  internal  surfaces. 
Genus  1.  Hydrops.    Dropsy. 
Species!.  H.  collularis.    Cellular  dropsy. 

2.  H.  capitis.     Dropsy  of  the  1 1»  "nil. 

3.  H.  spina?.     Dropsy  of  the  spine. 

4.  H.  thoracis.    Dropsy  of  the  chest. 

5.  H.  abdominis.    Dropsy  of  the  belly. 

6.  II.  ovarii.     Dropsy  of  the  ovaries. 

7.  H.  tubalis.    Dropsy  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

8.  H.  uteri.     Dropsy  of  the  womb. 

9.  H.  scroti.     Dropsy  of  the  scrotum. 
Genus  2.  Emphysema.     Inflation,  wind  dropsy. 
Species  1.  E.  cellulare.    Cellular  inflation. 

2.  E.  abdominis.-  Tympany. 
Genus  3.  PaRURIA.  Mismicturition. 
Species  1.  P.  inops.    Destitution  of  urine. 

2.  P.  retentionis.    Stoppage  of  urine. 

3.  P.  stillatitia.     Strangury. 

4.  P.  mellita.     Saccharine  urine.     Diabetes. 

5.  P.  incontinens.     Incontinence  of  urine. 

6.  P.  incocta.    Unassimulated  urine. 

7.  P.  erratica.  Erratic  urine. 
Genus  4.  Litiha.  Urinary  calculus. 
Species  1.  L.  renalis.    Renal  alculus. 

2.  L.  vesicalis.    Stone  in  the  bladder. 
Order  3.  Acrotica.    Affecting  the  external  surface. 
Genus  1.  Ephidrosis.     Morbid  sweat. 
Species  1 .  E.  profusa.    Profuse  sweat. 

2.  E.  cruenta.    Bloody  sweat. 

3.  E.  partialis.    Partial  sweat. 

4.  E.  discolor.    Coloured  sweat. 

5.  E.  olens.    Scented  sweat. 
<5.  E.  arenosa.    Sandy  sweat. 

Genus  2.  Exantmesis.    Cutaneous-blush. 
Species  1.  E.  roseola.    Rose-rash. 
Genus  3.  Exormia.     Papulous  skin. 
Species  1.  E.  strophulus.     Gum-rash. 

2.  E.  lichen.     Lichenous-rash. 

3.  E.  prurigo.     Pruriginous-rash. 

4.  E.  milium.  Millet-rash. 
Genus  4.  Lepidosis.  Scale-skin. 
Species  1.  L.  pityriasis.    Dandrift. 

2.  L.  lcpria-is.     Leprosy. 

3.  L.  psoriasis.    Dry-scall. 

4.  L.  icthyiasis.     Fish-skin. 
Genus  5.  Ecphlysis.     Blains. 
Species  1.  E.  pompholyx     Water-blebs. 

2.  E.  herpes.     Tetter. 

3.  E.  rhypea.     Sordid  blain. 

4.  E.  eczema.    Heat  eruption. 
Genu3  6.  Ecpyesis.    Humid  scall. 
Species  1.  E.  impetigo.    Running  scall. 

2.  E.  porrigo.    Scabby  scall. 

3.  E.  ecthyma.    Papulous  scall. 

4.  E.  scabies.    Itch. 

Genus  7.  Malis.  Cutaneous  vermination 
Species  1.  M.pediculi.    Lousiness. 
2.  M.  Duiicis.    Flea-bitei. 


Species  3.  M.  acari.    Tick -bite. 

4.  M.  filaiiie.     Guinea-worm. 

5.  M.  oestri.     Gadfly-bite. 

6.  M.gordii.     Hair-worm. 

Genus  8.  Ecpiiyma.     Cutaneous  excrescence. 
Species  1.  E.  caruncula.     Caruncle. 

2.  E.  verruca.    Wart. 

3.  E.  clavus.     Corn. 

4.  E.  callus.    Callus. 
Genus  9.  Trichosis.     Morbid  hair. 
Species  1.  T.  setosa.     Bristly  hair. 

;2.  T.  plica.     Platted  hair. 

3.  T.  hirsuties.     Extraneous  hair. 

4.  T.  distrix.     Forky  hair. 

5.  T.  poliosis.     Gray  hairs. 

6.  T.  arthrix.    Baldness. 

7.  T.  area.     Arcated  hair. 

8.  T.  decolor.     Miscoloured  hair. 
Genus  10.  EptciiROsts.     Macular  skin. 
Species  1.  E.  leucasmns.    Veal-skin. 

2.  E.  spilus.     Mole. 

3.  E.  lenticula.    Freckles. 

4.  E.  ephelis.    Sun-burn. 

5.  E.  ainigo.     Orante  skin. 

6.  E.  pa'Cilia.     Pyeballed-skin. 

7.  E.  alphosis.     Albino-skin. 
NOSTA'LGIA.     (From  vos-tu,  to  return,  and  aXyof, 

pain.)  A  vehement  desire  for  revisiting  one's  country. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Dy- 
sorezice,  of  Cullen,  known  by  impatience  when  absent 
from  one's  native  home,  and  a  vehement  desire  to  re- 
turn, attended  with  gloom  and  melancholy,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, and  want  "of  sleep. 

NOSTRUM.     This  word  means  our  own,  and  la 
very  significantly  applied  to  all  quack  medicines,  the 
composition  of  which  is  kept  a  secret  from  the  public, 
and  known  only  to  the  inventor. 
Notched  leaf.     See  Erosus. 

NO  THUS.  (Nofof,  spurious.)  Spurious.  1.  Those 
ribs  which  are  not  attached  to  the  sternum  are  called 
costce  notha?,  the  spurious  ribs. 

2.  Diseases  are  so  called  which  only  resemble  others 
which  they  really  are  not :  as  peripneumonia  notha,  &.C. 
Noti.e'us.    (From  vwroi',  the  back.)    An  epithet  of 
the  spinal  marrow. 

Notio'des.    (From  von;,  moisture.)    Applied  to  a 
fever,  attended  with  a  vitiation  of  the  fluids,  or  a  col- 
liquative wasting. 
NOVACULITE.     See  Whetslate. 
NUBE'CULA.     (Dim.  of  nubes,  a  cloud.)    A  little 
cloud.     1.  A  cloud  in  the  urine. 
2.  A  white  speck  in  the  eye. 
NUCAMENTUM.     See  Amentum. 
NuCES  galls.     Common  trails. 
Noces  pu  gantes.     See  Ricinus. 
NuCESTA.     See  Myristicamoschata. 
NUCHA.    Nucha  capitis.    The  hind  part  or  nape 
of  the  neck.    The  part  is  so  called  where  the  spinal 
marrow  begins. 
Npci'sta.    The  nutmeg. 

NUCK,  Anthony,  a  distinguished  Dutch  physician 
and  anatomist,  flourished  at  the  Hague,  and  subse- 
quently at  Leyden,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. He  filled  the  office  of  professor  of  anatomy  and 
surgery  in  the  latter  university,  and  was  also  president 
of  the  college  of  surgeons.  He  pursued  his  dissection* 
with  great  ardour,  cultivating  both  human  and  com- 
parative anatomy  at  every  opportunity.  He  contri- 
buted some  improvements  also  to  the  ptactice  of  sur- 
gery.   He  died  about  the  year  1692. 

NU'CLEUS.  {Enuce,  from  the  nut.)  1.  A  kernel 
or  fruit  enclosed  in  a  hard  shell. 

2.  When  the  centre  of  a  tumour  or  morbid  concretion, 
as  a  stone  of  the  bladder,  has  an  obvious  difference  from 
the  surrounding  parts,  that  is  called  the  nucleus  :  thus  a 
cherry-stone  and  other  things  have  been  found  in  calculi 
of  the  bladder,  forming  the  nucleus  of  that  concretion. 
No'cci  ■  sapona  ri.-e.  See  Sapindus  saponaria. 
KUDUS.  Naked.  Applied  to  flowers,  leaves,  stems, 
receptacles,  seeds,  &c.  of  plants.  A  nWer  is  said  to 
be  naked  when  the  calyx  is  wanting,  as  in  the  tulip, 
and  white  lily;  and  a  leaf  when  it  is  destitute  of  all 
kinds  of  clothing  or  hairiness,  as  in  the  genus  orchis  : 
the  stem  is  aaked  that  bears  no  leaves,  scales,  or  any 
other  vesture,  as  Cuscuta  europea:  the  receptacle  of 
the  Leontodon  taraxacum  and  Lactuca,  the  seeds  of 
the  gymnospennal  plants,  &c. 
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NUMMULA'RIA.      (From    nummus,   money-,    so 
called  because  its  leaves  are  round,  and  of  the  size  of 
the  old  sUver  twopence.)  See  Lysimachia  nummularia. 
NJJT.    See  JVuz. 

.Yut,  Barbadoes.     See  Jatropha  curcas. 
JVut,  cocoa.    See  Cocos  nucifera. 
JVut,  Pistachio..    See  Pistacia  vera. 

JVut,  purging.    See  Jatropha  curcas. 

NUTMEG.     See  Myristica  moschata. 

NUTRITION.  JVutritio.  Nutrition  may  be  con- 
sidered the  completion  of  the  assimilating  functions 
The  food  changed  by  a  series  of  decompositions  ani- 
malized  and  rendered  similar  to  the  being  which  it  is 
designed  to  nourish,  applies  itself  to  those  organs,  the 
loss  of  which  it  is  to  supply ;  and  this  identification  of 
nutritive  matter  to  our  organs  constitutes  nutrition. 

The  living  body  is  continually  losing  its  constituent 
parts. 

"From  the  state  of  the  embryo  to  the  most  advanced 
old  age,  the  weight  and  volume  of  the  body  are  almost 
continually  changing ;  the  different  organs  and  tissues 
present  infinite  variations  in  their  consistence,  colour, 
elasticity,  and  sometimes  their  chemical  composition. 
The  volume  of  the  organs  augments  when  they  are 
often  in  action;  on  the  contrary,  their  size  diminishes 
when  they  remain  long  at  rest.  By  the  influence  of 
one  or  other  of  these  causes,  their  chemical  and  phy- 
sical properties  present  remarkable  variations.  Many 
diseases  often  produce  in  a  very  short  time,  remarkable 
changes  in  the  exterior  conformation,  and  in  the  struc- 
ture of  a  great  number  of  organs. 

If  madder  is  mixed  with  the  food  of  an  animal,  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  days  the  bones  present  a  red  tint, 
Which  disappears  when  the  use  of  it  is  left  off. 

There  exists,  then,  in  the  organs,  an  insensible  mo- 
tion of  the  particles  which  produce  all  these  modifica- 
tions. It  is  this  that  is  called  nutrition,  or  nutritive 
action. 

This  phenomenon,  which  the  observing  spirit  of  the 
ancients  had  not  permitted  to  escape,  was  to  them  the 
object  of  many  ingenious  suppositions  that  are  slill  ad- 
mitted. For  example,  it  is  said  that,  by  means  of  the 
nutritive  action,  the  whole  body  is  renewed,  so  that,  at 
a  certain  period,  it  does  not  possess  a  single  particle  of 
the  matter  that  composed  it  formerly.  Limits  have 
even  been  assigned  to  tins  total  renewal:  some  haw- 
fixed  the  period  of  three  years;  others  think  it  not  com- 
plete till  seven:  but  there  is  nothing  to  give  probability 
to  these  conjectures;  on  the  contrary,  certain  well- 
proved  facts  seem  to  render  them  of  no  avail. 

It  is  well  known  that  soldiers,  sailors,  and  several 
savage  people  colour  their  skins  with  substances  which 
they  introduce  into  the  tissue  of  this  membrane  itself: 
the  figures  thus  traced  preserve  their  form  and  colour 
during  their  lives,  should  no  particular  circumstances 
occur.  How  can  this  phenomenon  agree  with  the  re- 
newal of  the  skin  according  to  these  authors  1  The  re- 
cent use  of  nitrate  of  silver  internally,  in  the  cure  of 
epilepsy,  furnishes  a  new  proof  of  this  kind.  After 
some  months'  use  of  this  substance,  some  sick  persons 
have  had  their  skin  coloured  of  a  grayish  hint,  proba- 
bly by  a  deposition  of  the  salt  in  the  tissue  of  this  Mem- 
brane, where  it  is  immediately  in  contact  with  the  air. 
Several  individuals  have  been  in  this  state  for  some 
years  without  the  tint  becoming  weaker;  while  in  others 
it  has  diminished  by  degrees,  and  disappeared  in  two  or 
three  years. 

In  resting  on  the  suppositions  which  we  have  spoken, 
it  is  admitted,  in  the  metaphorical  language  now  need 
in  physiology,  that  the  atoms  of  the  organs  can  only 
serve  for  a  certain  period  in  their  composition :  that  in 
time  they  wear,  and  become  at  last  improper  to  enter 
into  their  composition;  and  that  they  are  then  absorbed 
and  replaced  by  new  atoms  proceeding  from  the  food. 

It  is  added,  that  the  animal  matters  of  which  our  ex- 
cretions are  composed  are  the  detritus  of  the  organs, 
and  that  they  are  principally  composed  of  atoms  that 
can  no  longer  serve  in  their  composition,  &c.  &c. 

Instead  of  discussing  these  hypotheses,  we  shall  men- 
tion a  few  facts  from  which  we  have  some  idea  o:  the 
nutritive  movement. 

A.  In  respect  to  the  rapidity  with  wiiich  the  organs 
change  their  physical  and  chemical  pioperties  by  sick- 
ness or  age,  it  appears  that  nutrition  is  more  or  less 
rapid  according  to  the  tissues.  The  glands,  the  mus- 
cles, the  skin,  &c,  change  their  volume,  colour.  <  ob- 
watence,  with  great  quickueas  the  tendons,  the  fibrous 
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membranes,  the  bones,  the  cartilages,  appear  to  have  a 
much  slower  nutrluon,  tor  their  physical  properties 
c  hange  but  slowly  by  the  eflfeel  of  age  and  dj 

It.  "if  we  consider  the  quantity  of  food  consumed 
propoiiionahiv to  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  nutritive 

movement  seems  more  rapid  in  Infancy  and  youth,  than 
in  the  adult  and  m  old  age  ,  11  is  accelerated  by  the  re- 
peated action  of  the  organs,  and  retarded  by  repose. 
Indei  d,  children  and  young  people  consume  more  food 
than  adults  and  old  people:  these  last  can  preserve  all 
their  faculties  by  the  use  of  a  very  small  quantity  of 
food.  All  the  exercises  of  the  body,  hard  labour,  re- 
quire necessarily  a  greater  quantity,  or  more  nutritive 
food;  on  the  contrary,  perfect  repose  permits  of  longer 
abstinence. 

C.  The  blood  appears  to  contain  most  of  the  princi 
pies  necessary  to  the  nutrition  of  the  organs;  the 
fibrine,  the  albumen,  the  tat,  the  salts,  &c,  that  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  tissues,  are  found  in  the 
blood.  They  appeal  to  be  deposited  in  their  parenchy 
ma  at  the  instant  when  the  blood  traverses  them;  the 
manner  in  which  this  depdeite  takes  place  is  entirely 
unknown.  There  is  an  evident  relation  between  the 
activity  of  the  nutrition  of  an  organ  and  the  quantity 
of  blood  it  receives.  The  tissues  that  have  a  rapid  nu- 
trition have  larger  arteries;  when  the  action  of  an  or- 
gan has  determined  an  acceleration  of  its  nutrition,  the 
arteries  increase  in  size. 

Many  proximate  principles  that  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  organs  are  not  found  in  the  blood:  as 
osmazome,  the  cerebral  matter,  gelatine,  &c.  They 
are,  therefore,  formed  from  other  principles  in  the  pa- 
renchyma of  the  organs,  in  some  chemical  but  un- 
known manner 

D.  Since  chemical  analysis  has  made  known  the  na 
tore  of  the  diflerent  tissues  of  the  animal  economy, 
they  have  been  all  found  to  contain  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  azote.  Our  food  being  also  partly  composed  of 
this  simple  body,  the  azote  of  our  organs  likewise  pro- 
bably comes  from  them ;  but  several  eminent  authors 
think  that  it  is  derived  from  respiration  ;  others  believe 
that  it  is  formed  by  the  influence  of  life  solely.    Both 

parties  insist  particularly  upon  the  example  of  the  her- 
bivorous animals,  which  are  supported  exclusively 
upon  iion  azoii/.ed  matter;  upon  the  history  of  certain 
people  that  live  entirely  upon  rice  and  maize;  upon 

that  of  negroes  who  can  live  a  long  lime  w  ithont  eating 
anything  but  sugar;  lastly,  upon  what  is  related  of 
caravans,  which,  in  traversing  the  deserts,  have  for  a 
long  lime  had  only  gum  in  place  of  every  sort  of  food. 
Were  il  indeed  proved  by  these  fails,  that  men  can  live 
a  long  time  without  azotized  food,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  acknowledge  that  azote  has  mi  origin  different 
from  the  food  ;  but  the  facts  cited  by  no  means  prove 
this.  In  fact,  almost  all  the  vegetables  upon  which  man 
and  the  animals  feed  contain  more  or  less  azote;  for 
example,  the  impure  sugar  that  the  negroes  eat  presents 
a  considerable  portion  of  it;  and  with  regard  to  the 
people,  as  they  say,  who  feed  upon  rice  or  maize,  it  is 
well  known  that  they  eat  milk  or  cheese :  now  casein 
is  the  most  azotized  of  all  the  nutritive  proximate  prin- 
ciples. 

E.  A  considerable  number  of  tissues  in  the  economy 
appear  to  have  no  nutrition,  properly  so  called:  as 
the  epipennis,  the  nails,  the  hair,  the  teeth,  the  co- 
louring matter  of  the  skin,  and,  perhaps,  the  carti- 
lages. 

These  different  parts  are  really  secreted,  by  particu- 
lar organs,  as  the  teeth  and  the  hair ;  or  by  parts  which 
have  other  functions  at  the  same  lime,  as  the  nails  and 
epidermis.  The  most  of  the  parts  formed  in  this  mode 
wear  by  the  friction  of  exterior  bodies,  and  are  con- 
stantly renewed  if  they  are  entirely  carried  away, 
they  are  capable  of  reproduction.  A  very  singular 
fact  is,  that  they  continue  to  grow  several  days  after 
death. — Magendie,s  Physiology. 

Nutri'tum  cnguektum.  A  composition  of  litharge 
vineear,  and  oil. 

NUX.  (JVuz,  cis.  f.)  A  nut,  or  fruit,  which  has  a 
hard  shell. 

Botanists  consider  this  as  distinct  from  the  dnipa, 
and  define  it  a  pericarp,  the  seed  being  contained  in  a 
hard  bony  shell. 

From  the  number  of  seeds  it  contains,  it  is  called, 

1.  Monospenn,  having  one;  as  in  Corylus  avellana 

2.  lJi sperm,  with  two;  as  in  lialtsia. 
From  itd  loculaments: 
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1.  Unilocular,  bilocular,  trilocular,  witn  one,  two, 
or  three  ;  as  in  Corylus,  Lygcum,  and  Elais. 
From  its  figure: 

1.  Mate,  winged ;  as  in  Pinus  thuja. 

2.  Angulate ;  as  in  Cypressus.    , 

3.  Ovate;  as  in  Corylus  and  Carpinus. 

4.  Quadrangular;  as  in  Halesia. 

5.  Tetragune ;  as  in  Peladium  and  Mesua. 
•i.  Reniform;  as  in  Anacardtum. 

7.  Spinous;  as  in  Trapa  nutans. 
Nux  aquatica.     See  Trapa  nutans. 
Nux  aromatiua.    The  nutmeg. 
Nux  barbadensis.     See  Jatropka  curcas. 
Nux  basilica.    The  walnut. 
Nux  ben.     See  Ouilnndina  moringa. 
Nux  cathartica.    The  garden  spurge.  . 

Nux  cathartica  Americana.  See  Jatropka 
curcas. 

Nux  indica.    The  cocoa-nut. 

Nux  juglans.    See  Jtglans. 

Nux  mkdica.    The  mafdivian  nut. 

Nux  metella.    The  nux  vomica. 

Nux  moschata.     See  Myrystica  moschata. 

Nux  myristica.     See  Myristica  moschata. 

Ni  x  »krsioa.    The  walnut. 

Nux  pistacia.    See  Pistacia  vera. 

Nux  purgans.    See  Jatropka  curcas. 

Nux  serapionis.    St.  Ignatius'a  bean. 

Nux  vomica.     See  Strychnos. 

NYCTALOTIA.  (From  vvl,,  the  night,  and  wip, 
an  eye.)  Tmbecillitas  oculoruih,  of  Celeus.  A  delect 
in  vision,  by  which  the  patient  sees  little  or  nothing  in 
the  day,  but  in  the  evening  and  night  sees  tolerably 
well.     The  proximate  cause  is  various: 

1.  From  a  periodical  amaurosis,  or  gutta  serena, 
when  the  blind  paroxysm  begins  in  the  morning  and 
terminates  in  tbe  evening. 

2.  From  too  great  a  sensibility  of  the  retina,  which 
cannot  bear  the  meridian  light.    See  Photophobia. 

3.  From  an  opaque  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  crystal- 
line lens.  When  the  light  of  the  sun  in  the  meridian 
contracts  the  pupil,  there  is  blindness;  about  evening, 
or  in  more  obscure  places,  the  pupil  dilates,  hence  the 
rays  of  light  pass  through  the  limbus  of  the  crystal- 
line lens. 

4.  From  a  disuse  of  light;  thus  persons  who  are 
educated  in  obscure  prisons  see  nothing  immediately 
in  open  meridian  light ;  but  by  degrees  their  eyes  are 
accustomed  to  distinguish  objects  in  daylight. 

5.  From  an  immoveable  mydriasis;  for  in  this  in- 
stance the  pupil  admits  too  great  a  quantity  of  light, 
which  the  immobile  pupil  cannot  moderate ;  hence  the 
patient,  in  a  strong  light,  sees  little  or  nothing. 

6.  From  too  great  a  contraction  of  the  pupil.  This 
admits  not  a  sufficiency  of  lucid  rays,  in  bright  light, 
but  towards  night  the  pupil  dilates  more,  and  the  pa- 
tient sees  better. 

7.  Nyctalopia  endnmica.  A  whole  people  have  been 
nyctalopes,  as  the  ./Ethiopians,  Africans,  Americans, 
and  Asiatics.  A  great  flow  of  tears  are  excreted  all 
the  day  from  their  eyes;  at  night  they  see  objects. 

8.  From  a  commotion  of  the  eye;  from  which  a  man 
in  the  night  saw  all  objects  distinctly. 

Nycto'basis.  (From  vv\,  the  night,  and  (Jaivoi,  to 
go.)     Walking  in  the  sleep. 

NY'MPHA.  (From  vvu<pa,  a  water  nymph:  so 
called  because  it  stands  in  the  water-course.)  Ala 
internal  minores  clitoridis ;  Culliculum ;  Collicula; 
Jlfyrtocheilides;  Labia  minora.  The  membranous 
fold,  situated  within  the  labia  majora,  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  of  the  vagina  uteri. 

NYMPHiE'A.  (From  wpda,  a  water-nymph ;  be- 
cause it  grows  in  watery  places.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  Poly- 
andria ;  Order,  Munogynia.    The  water-lily. 

Nymph*a  alba.  J^euconymphira.  Nenuphar. 
Micro-leuconymphcea.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
white  water-lily.    This  beautiful  plant  was  formerly 
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employed  medicinally  as  a' demulcent,  and  slightly 
anodyne  remedy.    It  is  now  laid  aside. 

Nymph  .e a  olandifera.     See  Nymphcea  nelumboi 

NvMPii.tA  lotus.  The  Egyptian  lotus.  An  aqua 
tic  plant,  a  native  of  both  Indies.  The  root  is  conical, 
firm,  about  the  size  of  a  middling  pear,  covered  with 
a  blackish  bark,  and  set  round  with  fibres.  It  has  a 
sweetish  taste,  and,  when  boiled  or  roasted,  becomes 
as  yellow  within  as  the  yelk  of  an  egg.  The  plant 
grows  in  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  is 
there  much  sought  after  by  the  poor,  who,  in  a  short 
time,  collect  enough  to  supply  their  families  with  food 
for  several  days. 

Nymphsa  lutea.  JVymphaa  major  lutea,  of  Cas- 
par Bauhin.  The  systematic  name  of  the  yellow 
water-lily.  This  beautiful  plant  was  employed  for- 
merly with  the  same  intention  as  the  white  water-lily, 
and,  like  it,  is  now  fallen  into  disuse.  Lindestolpe  in- 
forms us,  that,  in  some  parts  of  Sweden,  the  roots, 
which  are  the  strongest  part,  were,  in  times  of  scarcity, 
used  as  food,  and  did  not  prove  unwholesome. 

Nymph£A  nelumbo.  Faba  agyptiaca ;  Cyamus 
(Vgyptiacus ;  Nymphwa  indica  ;  Nymphaa  gland  if  era. 
The  pontic,  or  Egyptian  bean.  This  plant  grows  on 
marshy  grounds  in  Egypt,  and  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  The  fruit  is  eaten  either  raw  or  boiled, 
and  is  a  tonic  and  astringent. 

N  YMPHOI'DES.  (From  vvpfyaia,  the  water-lily,  and 
eiSos,  likeness.)  Resembling  the  water-lily ;  as  Meny~ 
anilus  nymphoidea. 

NYMPHOMANIA.  (From  vvpipa,  nympha,  and 
pavta,  madness.)  Furor  uterinus.  Called  by  the 
Arabians,  Acrai ;  Brachuna ;  Arascon  ;  Arsatum  ; 
<Kfi  nininnia.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Locales, 
and  order  Vysorexi®,  of  Cullen,  characterized  by  ex- 
cessive and  violent  desire  for  coition  in  women.  The 
effects,  as  described  by  Juvenal,  in  his  sixth  satire,  are 
most  humiliating  to  human  nature.  It  acknowledges 
the  same  causes  as  satyriasis ;  but  as  females,  more 
especially  in  warm  climates,  have  a  more  irritable 
fibre,  they  are  apt  to  suffer  more  severely  than  the 
male* 

It  is  a  species  of  madness,  or  a  high  degree  of  hys- 
terics. Its  immediate  cause  is  a  preternatural  irritabi- 
lity of  the  uterus  and  pudenda  of  women,  or  an  un- 
usual acrimony  of  the  fluids  in  these  parts.  Its  pre- 
sence is  known  by  the  wanton  behaviour  of  the  pa- 
tient; she  speaks  and  acts  with  unrestrained  obscenity, 
and,  as  the  disorder  increases,  she  scolds,  cries,  and 
laughs,  by  turns.  While  reason  is  retained,  she  is 
silent,  and  seems  melancholy,  but  her  eyes  discover  an 
unusual  wantonness.  The  symptoms  are  better  or 
worse,  until  the  greatest  degree  of  the  disorder  ap- 
proaches, and  then,  by  every  word  aud  action,  her  con- 
dition is  too  manifest. 

N  YMPIIOTOM1A.  (From  vvyt^a,  the  nympha,  and 
renvoi,  to  cut.)  The  operation  of  removing  the  nympha 
when  too  large. 

N  YSTA'GMUS.  (From  vv?ao>,  to  sleep.)  A  twink- 
ling of  the  eyes,  such  as  happens  when  a  person  is 
very  sleepy.  Authors  also  define  nystagmus  to  be  an 
involuntary  agitation  of  the  oculary  bulb.  It  is  known 
by  the  instability  or  involuntary'  and  constant  motions 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  from  one  canthus  to  another, 
or  in  some  other  directions.  Sometimes  it  is  accom- 
panied with  a  hippus,  or  an  alternate  and  repeated 
dilatation  and  constriction  of  the  pupil.  The  species 
are,  1.  Nystagmus,  from  fear.  This  agitation  is  ob- 
served under  the  operation  for  the  cataract ;  and  it  is 
checked  by  persuasion,  and  waiting  a  short  space  of 
time.  2.  Nystagmus,  from  sand  or  small  gravel  fall 
ing  in  the  eye.  3.  Nystagmus,  from  a  catarrh,  which 
is  accompanied  with  much  inflammation.  4.  Nystag 
mus,  from  saburra  in  the  prime  via?,  as  is  observed  in 
infants  afflicted  with  worms,  and  is  known  by  the 
signs  of  saburra.  5.  Nystagmus  symptomatica, 
which  happens  in  hysteric,  epileptic,  and  sometimes  in 
pregnant  persons,  and  is  a  common  symptom  accom- 
panying St.  Vitus's  dance. 
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OAK.    See  Querents. 
Oak,  Jerusalem.     See  Chinopodivm  botrys. 
Oak,  sea.     See  Fucus  vrsiculusus. 
Oak,  willow-leaved.     See  Quercus  phellos. 

[Oaks,  .American.     See  Quercus.     A.l 

O.iT.     See  .Ivena. 

Obkla  a.  (From  oficAoc,  a  dart,  or  a  spit.)'  Obelma 
sagittalis,  an  epithet  tor  the  sagittal  suture  of  the 
skull. 

Obeliscothe'ca.  (From  oSeXioicoc,  an  obelisk,  and 
Gr/Ka,  a  bag :  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  seed-bags.) 
The  dwarf  sundown.     (  t/stus  hcliunthemum. 

OBESITr.    See  Polysdrcia. 

Oblesion.  (From  ob,  against,  and  lado,  to  hurt.) 
An  injury  done  to  any  part. 

OBLI  QUUS.  Oblique.  1.  In  anatomy.  A  term 
applied  to  parts  from  their  direction. 

2.  In  botany,  it  means  the  same  as  radix  obliguus, 
but  sometimes  it  means  twisted.  Folium  obliguum, 
for  example,  is  a  leaf,  one  part  of  which  is  vertical,  the 
Other  horizontal  ;  as  in  Fritdlaria  obligua. 

Obliquus  ascendens  abdominis.  See  Obliguus 
internum  abdominis. 

Obliquus  ascendens  internus.  See  obliguus  in- 
tcrnus abdominis. 

Obliquus  aiius.     See  Lazator  Unnpuni. 

Obliquus  capitis  inferior.  See  Obliguus  infe- 
rior capitis. 

Obliquus  capitis  superior  See  Obliguus  supe- 
rior cap  i  Its. 

Obliqi  us  descendens  abdominis.  See  Obliguus 
ezternus  abdominis. 

Obliquus  descendens  externus.  See  Obliguus 
tztcrnts  abdominis. 

Obliquus  externus.  See  Obliguus  cztcrnus  ab- 
dominis. 
'  Obliquus  externus  abdominis.  A  muscle  of  the 
abdomen:  so  named  bj  Morgagni,  Albums,  and  Wins- 
low.  It  is  the.  Obliguus  descendens  of  Vesalius  and 
Douglas,  and  the  Obaquvs  major  OS  Haller,  and  some 
Others.  By  Dumas  ii  i>  named  ftio-pubicosto  abdomi- 
nal.    It  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  fleshy  posteriorly,  and 

tendit <  in  the  mid. lie  and  lower  part,  and  i-  situated 

Immediately  under  the  mtegumentB,c©veringallthe  other 
muscles  of  the  lower  belly.  It  arises  from  tin- lower  edges 
of  the  eight,  and  sometimes,  tteugh  rarely,  of the  hum  tn- 
ferior  ribs,  not  far  from  their  cartilages,  byas  many  dis- 
tinct  fleshy  portions,  which  mdigitate  with  correspond- 
ing parts  of  the  serratus  major  amicus,  and  the  latissi- 
mus  dorsi.  From  these  several  origins,  thefibresof  the 
muscle  descend  obliquely  forwards,  and  soon  degene- 
rate into  a  broad  and  thin  aponeurosis,  which  terminates 
in  the  linea  alba.  About  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the 
pubes.the  fibres  of  this  aponeurosis  separate  from  edcfa 
other,  so  as  tn  form  an  aperture,  which  extends  obliquely 
inwards  and  forwards,  more  than  an  inch  in  length, 
and  is  wider  above  than  below,  being  nearly  of  an  oval 
figure.  This  is  what  is  sometimes,  though errone 
called  the  ring  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  annulus  ab- 
dominis, for  it  belongs  only  lo  the  external  oblique, 
there  being  no  such  opening  either  in  the  obliquus  in 
tennis,  or  in  the  transversahs,  as  some  writers,  and  par- 
ticularly Douglas  and  Cheselden,  would  give  us  to  un- 
derstand. This  opening,  or  ring,  serves  lor  the  passage 
Of  the  spermatic  vessels  in  men,  and  of  the  round  liga- 
ment of  the  uterus  in  women,  and  is  of  a  larger  size  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The  two  tendinous  por- 
tions, which,  by  their  separation,  form  this  aperture, 
are  called  the  columns  of  the  ring.  The  anterior,  su- 
perior, and  inner  column,  which  is  the  broadest  and 
thickest  of  th,e  two,  passes  over  the  symphysis  pubis, 
and  is  fixed  to  the  opposite  os  pubis ;  so  that  tie 
rior  column  of  the  right  obliquns  externus  Intersects 
that  of  the  left,  and  is,  as  il  were,  interwoven  with  it, 
by  which  means  their  insertion  is  strengthened,  and 
their  attachment  made  firmer.  The  posterior,  inferior. 
and  exterior  column,  approaches  the  anterior  one  as  it 
descends,  and  is  fixed  behind  and  below  it  to  the  os  pu- 
bis of  the  same  side-  The  fibres  of  that  part  of  the 
136 
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obliquus  externus,  which  arises  from  the  two  inferior 
ribs,  descend  almost  perpendicularly,  and  are  inserted, 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  the  outer  edge  of  the  ante- 
rior half  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium.  From  the  anterior  su- 
perior spinous  process  of  that  U ,  the  external  oblique 

is  stretched  tendinous  to  the  os  pubis,  forming  what  is 
called  1'i'upart's  and  sometimes  Fallopius's  ligament, 
Fallopius  having  first  described  it.  Winslow,  and 
many  others,  name  it  the  inguinal  ligament.  Hut, 
after  all,  it  has  no  claim  to  tins  name,  il  being  nothing 
more  than  the  tendon  of  the  muscle,  which  is  turned  or 
folded  inwards  at  us  interior  edge.  It  passes  over  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  is  thickest 
near  the  pelvis;  anil  in  women,  from  tin.'  greater  size 
of  the  pelvis,  it  is  longer  and  looser  than  in  men.  Hence 
we  find  that  women  are  most  liable  to  Crural  hernia.' ; 
whereas  men,  from  the  greater  si/.c  of  the  ring  of  the 
external  oblique,  are  most  subject  to  the  inguinal. 
IV  mi   tins  ligament,  and  from   that   part  of  the  tendon 

which  tonus  the  ring,  we  observe  a  detachment  of  ten- 
dinous fibres,  which  are  lost  ju  the  fascia  lata  of  the 
thigh.  This  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the 
pain  which,  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia',  is  felt  when 

the  patient  stands  upright,  anil  which  is  constantly  re- 
lieved upon  bending  the  thigh  upwards.  This  in- 
sen  es  ii)  draw  down  the  ribs  in  expiration  ;  to  bend  the 
trunk  forwards  when  both  muscles  ;icl,  or  to  bend  it 
obliquely  in  one  side,  and,  perhaps,  lo  turn  it  slightly 
upon  its  axis,  W  ben  either  acts  singly;  it  also  raise  s  the 

pelvis  obliquely  when  the  ribs  are  fixed;  it  supports 
and  compresses  the  abdominal  viscera  assists  In  the 

et  :n -nation  of  the  urine  and  lieces,  and  is  likewise  use- 
ful in  parturition. 

<  Ibliquus  inferior.  See  Obliguus  inferior  capitis^ 
and  (ililnjinis  mftrior  nc uli. 

Obliquus  inferior  CAPITIS.  This  muscle  of  the 
head,  the  obliguus  inferior  sine  major,  of  Winslow, 
and  the  Spini  a  inula  -traclu ill  iiliniiiii n,  of  Dumas,  is 
larger   than   the  obliqUUS   Superior  capitis.      It  is  very 

obliquely  situated  between  the  two  first  vetebne  of  the 

neck.  It  arises  tendinous  ai  d  fleshy  from  the  middle 
and  outer  side  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  second  \  cr 
tebra  of  the  in  ck,  and  is  inserted  tendinous  and  lieshy 
into  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  first  vertebra.  Its  use  is  to  turn  the  first 
vertebra  upon  the  second,  as  upon  a  pivot,  and  to  draw 
the  fare  towards  the  shoulder. 

Obliquus  INFERIOR  oculi.  Obliguus  minor  ocvli, 
of  Winslow,  and  Maxilla,  scleroticien,  of  Dumas.  An 
oblique  muscle  of  the  eye,  that  draws  the  globe  of  the 
eye  forwards,  inwards,  and  downwards.  It  arises  by 
a  narrow  beginning  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  orbital 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  near  its  junction 

with  the  lachrymal  hone,  and  running  obliquely  out- 
wards, is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  membrane  of  the  eve. 

Obliquus  inferior  sive  major.  See  Obltguusin- 
ferior  capitis. 

Obliquus  intcrnus.  See  Obliguus  internus  abdo- 
minis. 

Obliquus  internus  abdominis.  Musculus  acclivis. 
A  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  The  obliguus  ascendens, 
of  Vesalius,  Douglas,  and  Cowper;  the  Obliguus  minor, 
of  Mailer;  the  Obliguus  intcrnus,  of  Winslow  ;  the 
Obliguus  ascendens  internus,  of  Innes;  and  the  IiUo- 
lumbo-cnsti  abdominal,  of  Dumas.  It  is  situated  im- 
mediately under  the  external  oblique,  and  is  broad  and 
thin  like  that  muscle,  but  somewhat  less  considerable  in 
its  extent.  It  arises  from  the  ppkwus  proa  sees  of  the 
three  inferior  lumbar  vertebra;,  and  from  the  posterior 
and  middle  part  of  the  os  B8J  rum.  by  a  thin  tendinous 
expansion,  which  is  common  to  it  aiid  to  the  serratus 
posticus  inferior;  by  short  tendinous  fibres,  from  the 
whole  spine  of  the  ilium,  between  its  posterior  tube- 
rosity and  its  anterior  and  superior  spinous  process- 
and  from  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  surface  of  what  is 
called  Fallopius's  ligament,  at  the  middle  of  which  we 
find  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  in  women,  and 
the  spermatic  vessels  in  men,  passing  under  the  thin 
edge  of  this  muscle ;  and  in  the  latter,  it  likewise  sends 
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off  some  fibres,  which  descend  upon  the  spermatic 
Chord,  as  far  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  testis,  and 
constitute  what  is  called  the  cremaster  muscle,  which 
surrounds,  suspends,  and  compresses  the  testicle.  From 
these  origins,  the  libres  of  the  internal  oblique  run  in 
different  directions;  those  of  the  posterior  portion 
ascend  obliquely  forwards,  the  middle  ones  become  less 
and  less  oblique,  and  at  length  run  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection, and  those  of  the  anterior  portion  extend 
obliquely  downw  ards.  The  first  of  these  are  inserted, 
by  very  short  tendinous  fibres,  into  the  cartilages  of  the 
fifth,  fourth,  and  third  of  the  false  ribs;  the  fibres  of 
the  second,  or  middle  portion,  form  a  broad  tendon, 
which,  after  being  inserted  into  the  lower  edge  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  second  false  rib,  extends  towards  the 
linea  alba,  and  separates  into  two  layers  ;  the  anterior 
layer,  which  is  the  thickest  of  the  two,  joins  the  tendon 
ol  th"  obliquus  externus,  and  runs  over  the  two  upper 
thirds  of  the  rectus  muscle,  to  be  inserted  into  the  linea 
alba;  the  posterior  layer  runs  under  the  reetus,  adheres 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  trans- 
verealis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  cartilages  of  the  first 
of  the  false,  and  the  last  of  the  true  ribs,  and  likewise 
into  the  linea  alba.  By  this  structure  we  may  perceive 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  rectus  is  enclosed,  as  it 
weie,  in  a  sheath.  The  fibres  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  internal  oblique,  or  those  which  arise  from  the 
spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  ligamentum  Fallopii,  like- 
wise form  a  broad  tendon,  which,  instead  of  separating 
into  two  layers,  like  that  of  the  other  part  of  the  mus- 
cle, runs  o\cr  the  lower  part  of  the  rectus,  and  adhering 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique,  is  inserted  into  the  forepart  of  the  pubes. 
This  muscle  serves  to  assist  the  obliquus  externus;  hut 

it  seems  to  be  more  evidently  calculated  than  thai  inns 
cle  is  to  draw  the  ribs  downwards  and  backwards.     It 

likewise  serves  to  separate  the  false  ribs  from  the  true 
ribs,  and  from  each  other. 

Obliquus  major  abdominis.     See  Obliquus  exter- 
nus abdominis. 

Obliquus  major  capitis.     See  Obliquus  inferior 
capitis. 

Obliquus  major  oculi.       See   Obliquus  superior 
oculi. 

Obliquus  minor  abdominis.    See  Obliquus  inter- 
nus  abdominis. 

Obliquus  minor  capitis.    See  Obliquus  superior 
capitis. 

Obliquus   minor   oculi.     See    Obliquus   inferior 
oculi. 

Obliquus  superior  capitis.  Riolanus,  who  was 
the  first  that  gave  particular  names  to  the  oblique 
muscles  of  the  head,  called  this  muscle  obliquus  minor, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  inferior,  which,  on  account  of 
its  being  much  larger,  he  named  obliquus  major.  Spi- 
gelius  afterward  distinguished  the  two,  from  their  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  each  other,  into  superior  and  infe- 
rior ;  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Cowper  and  Douglas. 
Winslnw  retains  both  names.  Dumas  calls  it  Trachelo- 
altotdo-occ.ipitul.  That  used  by  Alhinus  is  here  adopted. 
This  little  muscle,  which  is  nearly  of  the  same  shape  as 
the  recti  capitis,  is  situated  laterally  between  the  occi- 
put and  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  is  covered 
by  the  complexus  and  the  upper  part  of  the  splenius. 
It  arises,  by  a  short  thick  tendon,  from  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  ver- 
tebra of  the  neck,  and,  ascending  obliquely  inwards  and 
backwards,  becomes  broader,  and  is  inserted,  by  a 
broad  flat  tendon,  and  some  few  fleshy  fibres,  into  the 
os  OCCipitlS,  behind  the  back  part  of  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess, under  the  insertion  of  the  complexus  and  splenius, 
and  a  little  above  that  of  the  rectus  major.  The  use  of 
this  muscle  is  to  draw  the  iiead  backwards,  and  per- 
haps to  assist  in  its  rotatory  motion. 
|  Obliquus  superior  occli.  Trochlearis ;  Lon- 
gissimus  oculi.  Obliquus  major,  of  Winslow;  and 
Optico-trochlei-scleroticic?i,  of  Dumas.  An  oblique 
muscle  of  the  eye,  that  rolls  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and 
turns  the  pupil  downwards  and  outwards.  It  arises 
like  the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye  from  the  edge  of  the 
foramen  optioum  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  between 
the  rectus  superior  and  rectus  interims;  from  thence 
run9  straight  along  tlie  papyraceous  portion  of  the  eth- 
moid bone  to  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit,  where  a  car- 
tilaginous trochlea  is  fixed  to  the  inside  of  the  internal 
angular  process  of  the  os  frontis,  through  which  its 
tendon  passes,  and  runs  a  Utile  downwards  and  out- 
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wards,  enclosed  in  a  loose  membranaceous  sheath,  td 
be  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  membrane. 

Obliquus  superior  sive  minor.  See  Obliquus  su- 
perior capitis. 

Obliquus  superior  sive  trochlearis.  See  Ob- 
liquus superior  oculi. 

OBLONGUS.  In  botany  applied  to  leaves,  petals, 
seeds,  &c.  which  are  three  or  four  times  longer  than 
broad.  This  term  is  used  with  great  latitude,  and 
serves  chiefly  in  a  specific  character  to  contrast  a  leaf, 
which  has  a  variable,  or  not  very  decided  form,  with 
others  that  are  precisely  round,  ovate,  linear,  &c. 

The  petals  of  the  genus  Citrus  and  Hedera,  and 
those  of  the  Narcissus  nioschatus,  are  oblong,  and  the 
seeds  of  the  Boerhaavia  diffusa. 

OBOVATUS.  Obovate.  Used  in  botany  to  desig- 
nate leaves,  &c.  which  are  ovate  with  a  broader  end 
uppermost;  as  those  of  the  primrose  and  daisy.  Lin- 
naeus at  first  used  the  words  ubsersi  ovatum. 

OBSIDIAN.  A  mineral,  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds,  the  translucent  and  transparent. 

1.  The  translucent  obsidian.  This  is  of  a  velvet 
black  colour,  and  occurs  in  beds  in  porphyry  and  va- 
rious secondary  trap  rocks  in  Iceland  and  Tokay. 

2.  The  transparent  is  of  a  duck-blue  colour,  im- 
bedded in  pearl-stone  porphyry  in  Siberia  and  Mexico. 

Obsidia'num.  (So  eiilleci  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
kind  of  stone,  which  one  Obsidius  discovered  in  Ethi- 
opia, of  a  very  black  colour,  though  sometimes  pellu- 
cid, and  of  a  muddy  water.)  1.  A  species  of  glass. 
See  obsidian. 

2.  Pliny  says  that  obsidianum  was  a  sort  of  colour 
with  which  vessels  were  glazed.  Hence  the  name  is 
applied,  by  Libavius.  to  glass  of  antimony. 

OBSTETRIC.  (Obstetricus :  from  obstelrix,  a 
nurse.)     Belonging  to  midwifery. 

OBSTIPATIO.  (From  obstipo,  to  stop  up.)  Cos- 
tiveness.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and 
order  Epischcscs  oft  'ullen,  comprehending  three  species: 

J.  Obstipatio  debilium,  in  weak  and  commonly  dys- 
peptic persons. 

2.  Obstipatio  rigidorum,  in  persons  of  rigid  fibres, 
and  a  melancholic  temperament. 

3.  Obstipatio  obstrtccterum.  from  obstructions.  See 
Colica. 

Obstrue'noa.  (From  obstrvn,  to  shut  up.)  What- 
ever closes  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  or  vessels. 

Ocstupefacie'ntia.  (From  obstupej'acio,  to  stu- 
pefy.)    Narcotics. 

Obtunde'ntia.  (From  obtundo,  to  make  blunt.) 
Substances  which  sheath  or  blunt  irrilation,  and  are 
much  the  same  as  demulcents.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  bland,  oily,  or  mucilaginous  matters,  which  form  a 
covering  on  inflamed  and  irritable  surfaces,  particularly 
those  of  the  stomach,  lungs,  and  anus. 

OBTURATOR.  A  stopper  up,  or  that  which  co- 
vers any  thing. 

Obturator  externus.  Eztra-pelvio-pvbi-trochan- 
terien,  of  Dumas.  This  is  a  small  fiat  muscle,  situa- 
ted obliquely  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
thigh,  between  the  pectinalis  and  the  forepart  of  the 
tin  amen  thyroideum,  and  covered  by  the  abductor  bre- 
visfemoris.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  all  the 
inner  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  foramen  thy- 
roideum, and  likewise  from  part  of  the  obturator  liga- 
ment. Its  radiated  fibres  collect  and  form  a  strong 
roundish  tendon,  which  runs  outwards,  and,  after  ad- 
hering to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint,  is  inserted 
into  a  cavity  at  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  root  of 
toe  great  trochanter.  The  chief  uses  of  this  muscle 
are  to  turn  the  thigh  obliquely  outwards,  to  assist  in 
bending  the  thigh,  and  in  drawing  it  inwards.  It  like- 
wise prevents  the  capsular  ligament  from  being  pinched 
in  the  motions  of  the  joint. 

Oeturator  internus.  Marsupialis,  seu  obtura- 
tor intcmus,  of  Douglas.  Marsupialis  seu  bursalis, 
Of  Cowper;  and  Intrapelvio-trockantcrien,  of  Dumas. 
A  considerable  muscle,  a  great  part  of  which  is  situ- 
ated within  the  pelvis.  It  arises,  by  very  short  tendi- 
nous fibres,  from  somewhat  more  than  the  upper  half 
of  the  internal  circumference  of  the  foramen  thyroi- 
deum of  the  os  innominatum.  It  is  composed  of  seve- 
ral distinct  fasciculi,  which  terminate  in  a  roundish 
tendon  that  passes  out  of  the  pelvis,  through  the  niche 
that  is  between  the  spine  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  Is- 
chium, and,  after  running  between  the  two  portions  of 
the  gemini,  which  enclose  it  as  in  a  sheath,  is  inserted. 
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into  the  cavity  at  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter,  after 
adhering  to  the  adjacent  part  of  the  capsular  ligament 

of  the  joint.  This  muscle  rolls  the  os  Unions  obliquely 
outwards,  by  pulling  it  towards  the  ischiatic  niche, 
upon  the  cartilaginous  surface  of  which  its  tendon, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  membraneous  sheath,  moves 
as  upon  a  pulley. 

Obturator  nkrvb.  A  nerve  of  the  thigh,  that  is 
lost  upon  the  muscles  situated  on  the  inside  of  the 
triieh. 

OBTUSUS.  Blunt.  Applied  to  a  leaf  which  termi- 
nates in  a  segment  of  a  circle;  as  that  of  the  Linum 
catharticum.  This  formed  leaf  has  a  small  point  obtu- 
sum  cum  acumine,  in  the  Statyoe  limonium.  The  pe- 
tals of  the  Tropwolum  7najus  are  obtuse. 

OCCIPITAL.  Occipitalis.  Belonging  to  the  occi- 
put or  back  part  of  the  head. 

Occipital  bone.     Os  occipitis ;    Os  memorial  Os 
nervosum;   Os  basilarc.    This  bone,  which  forms  the 
posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  skull,  is  of  an  irregu- 
lar figure,  convex  on  the  outside  and  concave  inter- 
nally.   Its  external  surface,  which  is  very  irregular, 
serves  for  the  attachment  of  several  muscles.    It  af- 
fords several  inequalities,  which  sometimes  form  two 
semicircular  hollows  separated  by  a  scabrous  ridge. 
The  inferior  portion  of  the  hone  is  stretched  forwards 
in  form  of  a  wedge,  and  hence  is  called  the  ciur 
process,  or  basilary  process.    At  the  base  of  this  pro- 
cess, situated  obliquely  on  each  side  of  the  foramen 
magnum,  are  two  flat,  oblong  protuberances,  named 
condyles.    They  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  serve 
for  the  articulation  of  the  head  with  the  first  vertebra 
of  the  neck.    In  the  inferior  portion  of  this  bone,  at 
the  basis  of  the  cranium,  and  immediately  behind  the 
cuneiform   process,  we  observe  a  considerable  hole, 
through  which  the  medulla  oblongata  passes  into  the 
spine.     The  ncrvi  accessorii,  the  vertebral   arteries, 
and    sometimes    the   vertebral    veins    likewise,    pass 
through  it.     Man  being  designed  for  an  erect  posture, 
this  foramen  magnum  is  found  nearly  in  Ihe  middle  of 
the  basis  of  the  human  cranium,  and  at  a  pretty  equal 
distance  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  occiput,  and 
the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  whereas  in  quad- 
rupeds it  is  nearer  the  back  part  of  the  occiput.     Be- 
sides this  hole,  there  are  four  other  smaller  foramina, 
viz.  two  before,  and  two  behind  the  condyles.     The 
former  serve  for  the  transmission  of  the  ninth  pair  of 
nerves,  and  the  two  latter  for  the  veins  which  pass 
from  the  external  parts  of  the  head  to  the  lateral  sinu- 
ses.    On  looking  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  os  oc- 
cipitis, we  perceive  the  appearance  of  a  cross,  formed 
by  a  very  prominent  ridge,  which  rises  upwards  from 
near  the  foramen  magnum,  and  by  two  transverse  sinu- 
osities, one  on  each  side  of  the  ridge.    This  cross  occa- 
sions the  formation  of  four  fossa:,  two  above  and  two 
below  the  sinuosities.     In  the  latter  are  placed  the 
lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  and  in  the  former  the  posterior 
lobes  of  the  brain.    The  two  sinuosities  serve  to  re- 
ceive the  lateral  sinuses.    In  the  upper  part  of  this 
bone  is  seen  a  continuation  of  the  sinuosity  of  the  lon- 
gitudinal sinus ;  and  at  the  basis  of  the  cranium  we  ob- 
serve the  inner  surface  of  the  cuneiform  process  made 
concave,  for  the  reception  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
The  occipital  bone  is  thicker  and  stronger  than  any  of 
the  other  bones  of  the  head,  except  the  petrous  part  of 
the  ossa  temporum  ;   but  it  is  of  unequal  thickness. 
At  its  lateral  and  inferior  parts,  where  it  is  thinnest,  it 
is  covered  by  a  great  number  of  muscles.    The  reason 
for  so  much  thickness  and  strength  in  this  bone,  seems 
to  be,  that  it  covers  the  cerebellum,  in  which  the  least 
wound  is  of  the  utmost  consequence ;  and  that  it  is, 
by  its  situation,  more  liable  to  be  fractured  by  falls 
than  any  other  bone  of  the  cranium.    For  if  we  fall 
forwards,  the  hands  are  naturally  put  out  to  prevent 
the  forehead's  touching  the  ground ;  and  if  on  one  side, 
the  shoulders  in  a  great  measure  protect  the  sides  of 
the  head  ;  but  if  a  person  fall  backwards,  the  hind  part 
of  the  head  consequently  strikes  against  the  earth,  and 
that  too  with  considerable  violence.    Nature  therefore 
has  wisely  constructed  this  bone  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
the  greatest  strength  at  its  upper  part,  where  it  is  the 
most  exposed  to  injury.    The  os  occipitis  is  joined,  by 
rueans  of  the  cuneiform  process,  to  the  sphenoid  lone, 
with  which  it  often  ossifies,  and  makes  but  one  hone  in 
those  who  are  advanced  in  life.     It  is  connected  to  i In- 
parietal  bones  by  ihe  lambdoidal  suture,  and  to  the 
temporal  bones  by  the  additamentum  of  the  temporal 
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suture.  The  head  is  likewise  united  to  the  trunk  by" 
means  of  this  bone.  The  two  condyles  of  the  occipi- 
tal bone  .-ue  received  into  the  superior  oblique  processes) 

Of  the  alias,  or  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  it  is  by 
mean-  of  this  articulation  that  a  certain  degree  of  mo- 
tion of  the  la. ul  backwards  and  forwards  is  performed. 

But  it  allows  only  \  ei  v  little  motion  to  either  side  ;  and 
Of  a  circular  motion,  which  the  head  obtains 
principally  by  the  circumvolution  of  the  atlas  on  the 
second  vertebra,  as  is  described  more  particularly  in 
the  account  of  the  vertebra;.  In  the  foetus,  the  os  oc- 
cipitis is  divided  by  an  unossitied  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance, into  four  parts.  One  of  these,  which  is  the 
longest,  constitutes  all  that  portion  of  the  bone  which  is 
above  the  foramen  magnum ;  two  others,  which  are 
much  smaller,  compose  the  inside  of  the  foramen  mag- 
num, and  include  the  condyloid  processes  ;  and  the 
fourth  is  the  cuneiform  process.  This  last  is  some- 
times not  completely  united  with  the  rest,  so  as  to  form 
one  hone,  before  the  sixth  or  seventh  year. 

OCCIPITALIS.  See  Ocapilo-froiUalis  and  Occi- 
pital. 

OCCIPITO.  Names  compounded  of  this  word  be- 
long to  the  occiput. 

Occipito-frontalis.  Digastricus  cranii ;  F.pi- 
cranius,  of  Albums.  Frontalis  ct  occipitalis,  of  Wins- 
low  and  Cowper;  and  Occipito-frontal,  of  Dumas.  A 
single,  broad,  digastric  muscle,  tbat  covers  the  cranium, 
pulls  the  skin  of  the  head  backwards,  raises  the  eye- 
brows upwards,  and  at  the  same  time,  draws  up  anil 
wrinkles  the  skin  of  the  forehead.  It  arises  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  occiput,  goes  over  the  upper  part 
of  the  os  paiietale  and  os  frontis,  and  is  lost  in  the 
eyebrows. 

O'CCIPUT.    The  hinder  part  of  the  head.     See 

Cup  lit. 

OCCLUSTTS.   Shutup.    Appliedto  the  florets  of  the 

fig,  which  are  shut  up  in  the  fleshy  receptacle  that  forms 

OCCULT.  Occultus.  Hidden.  A  term  that  has 
been  much  used  by  writers  that  had  not  clear  ideas  of 
what  they  undertook  to  explain ;  and  which  served 
therefore  only  for  a  Cover  to  their  ignorance:  hence, 
occult  cause,  occult  quality,  occult  disease. 

Ochb'ma.  (From  oxcu,  to  carry.)  A  vehicle,  or 
thin  fluid. 

Ociietku'ma.     (From  oxcroc,  a  duct.)     The  nostril. 

O'chkti  s.  (From  «x£wi  to  convey.)  A  canal  or 
duct.     The  urinary  or  abdominal  passages. 

O'cHBUa.  (From  oxtu),  to  carry.)  The  bag  of  the 
scrotum. 

O'CIIRA.  (From  wxpofi  Pale:  so  named  because  it 
is  often  of  a  pale  colour.) 

1.  Ochre.  An  argillaceous  earth  impregnated  with 
iron  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour.  The  Armenian  bole, 
and  other  earths,  are  often  adulterated  with  ochre. 

2.  The  forepart  of  the  tibia. 
OCHROITS.     See  Cerite. 

O'cHRUS.  (From  wxpos,  pale:  so  called  from  the 
pale  muddy  colour  in  its  flowers.)  A  leguminous  plant, 
or  kind  of  pulse. 

Ochtho'des.  (From  oyOoc,  importing  the  tumid 
lips  of  ulcers,  callous,  tumid.)  An  epithet  for  ulcers, 
whose  lips  are  callous  and  tumid,  and  consequently 
difficult  to  heal. 

Ocima'strum.  (Diminutive  of  ocimum,  basil.) 
Wild  white  campion,  or  basil. 

OCREA.  A  term  used  by  Rotthall,  to  the  mem- 
brane that  enfolds  the  flower-stalks  in  Cyperus,  and 
which  Sir  J.  Smith  thinks  is  a  species  of  bractea. 

Octa'na.  (From  octo,  eight.)  An  erratic  intermit- 
ting fever,  which  returns  every  eighth  day. 

OCTANDEIA.  (From  oktw,  eight,  and  avvn,  a 
liii-linii.i.j  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  to  the 
sexual  system  of  LintUBUS,  consisting  of  those  which 
have  hermaphrodite  flowers,  furnished  with  eight 
stamina. 

Octa'vus  humeri.    The  Teres  minor. 

Octa'vus  humeri  pi.acentini.    The  Teres  minor. 

Ocula'res  communis.  A  name  for  the  nerves 
called  Motores  ocidorum. 

')(  I  I.A'RIA.  (From  ocului,  the  eye:  so  called 
from  its  uses  in  disorders  of  the  eye.)     See  Euphrasia. 

on   LBS.     Thee-,...     See£^- 

"'  ]  "  -    '■'■'■'•  <         See  Ilydrophlhalmia. 

Ocntua  bovis.  See  Chrysanthemum  levcantke 
mum. 
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OcULCS  dubulus.    See  Hydrophlhahma. 

Oculus  christi.  Aumii inn  flea-bane :  a  species 
of  Inula,  sometimes  used  as  an  adstringenl  by  conn 
nentnl  physicians. 

Oculus  elephantinus.  A  name  given  to  Hy- 
drophthalmia. 

Oculus  genu.    The  knee-pan. 

Oculus  lachrymans.     The  Epiphora. 

Oculus  MUNin.  A  species  of  Opal,  generally  of  a 
yellowish  colour.  By  lying  in  water  it  becomes  of  an 
amber  colour,  and  also  transparent. 

Oci'Li  adductor.     See  Rectus  intcrnus  oculi. 

Oculi  attollbns.     See  Rectus  superior  oculi. 

Oculi  cancrori  im.     See  Cancer. 

Oculi  depressor.     See  Hectus  inferior  oculi. 

Oculi  elevator.     See  Rectus  superior  oculi. 

Oculi  levator.     See  Rectus  superior  oculi. 

OCULI  obliquus  inferior.  See  Obliquus  inferior 
oculi. 

Oculi  obliquus  major.  See  Obliquus  superior 
oculi. 

Oculi  obliquus  minor.  See  Obliquus  inferior 
rculi. 

O'CVMUM.  (From  ukus,  swift:  so  called  from  its 
quick  growth.)  Ocijmum.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Didynamia; 
Order,  Gymnospcrmia. 

Ocymi'm  basilicum.  Tlie  systematic  name  of  the 
common  or  citron  basil.  Busdicum.  Ocimum — foliis 
voalis  glabris ;  calycibus  ciliatis,  of  Limiieus.  This 
plant  is  supposed  to  possess  nervine  qualities,  but  is 
seldom  employed  but  as  a  condiment  to  season  high 
dishes,  to  which  it  imparts  a  grateful  odour  and  taste 
Ocymum  caryophyllatum.  Ocimum  mini IIIUIIl  of 
Caspar  Bnuhiu.  Small  or  bush  basil.  This  plant  is 
mildly  balsamic.  Infusions  are  drank  as  tea,  in  catar- 
rbous  and  uterine  disorders,  and  the  dried  leaves  arc 
made  into  cephalic,  and  sternutatory  powders.  They 
are,  when  fresh,  very  juicy,  of  a  weak  aromatic  and 
very  mucilaginous  taste,  and  of  a  strong  and  agreeable 
smell  improved  by  drying. 

Odaxi'smos.  (From  oSovc,  a  tooth.)  A  biting  sen- 
sation, pain,  or  itching  in  the  gums. 

ODONTAGO'GOS.  (From  oSovc,  a  tooth,  and  ayat, 
to  draw.)  The  name  of  an  instrument  to  draw  teeth, 
one  of  which,  made  of  lead,  Forresius  relates  to  have 
been  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  denoting,  that 
such  an  operation  ought  not  to  be  made,  but  when  the 
tooth  was  loose  enough  to  draw  with  so  slight  a  lorce 
as  could  be  applied  with  that. 

ODONTA'GRA.  (From  o<5ouj,  a  tooth,  and  aypa, 
a  seizure.)     1.  The  toothache. 

2.  The  gout  in  the  teeth. 

3.  A  tooth-drawer. 

ODONTALGIA.  (From  oSovc,  atooth,  and  a\yos, 
pain.)  Odonlia;  Odazismus.  The  toothache.  This 
well-known  disease  makes  its  attack  by  a  most  violent 
pain  in  the  teeth,  most  frequently  in  the  molarcs,  more 
rarely  in  the  incisorii,  reaching  sometimes  up  to  the 
eyes,  and  sometimes  backwards  into  the  cavity  of  lin- 
ear. At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  manifest  determina- 
tion to  the  head,  and  a  remarkable  tension  and  iutla- 
tion  of  the  vessels  takes  place,  not  only  in  the  parts 
next  to  that  where  the  pain  is  seated,  but  over  the 
whole  head. 

The  toothache  is  sometimes  merely  a  rheumatic 
affection,  arising  from  cold,  but  more  frequently  from 
a  carious  tooth.  It  is  also  a  symptom  of  pregnancy, 
and  takes  place  in  some  nervous  disorders.  It  may 
attack  persons  at  any  period  of  life,  though  it  is  most 
frequent  in  the  young  and  plethoric.  From  the  variety 
of  causes  which  may  produce  this  affection,  it  has 
been  named  by  authors  odontalgia  cariosa,  scorbutica, 
catarrhalis,  arthritica,  gravidarum  hysterica,  stomach 
ica,  and  rbeumatica. 

O'DONTALGIC.  (Odontalgias ;  from  tlovraX- 
yea,  the  toothache.)  Medicines  which  relieve  the 
toothache. 

I  Many  empirical  remedies  have  been  proposed  for  the 
cure  of  the  toothache,  but  have  not  in  any  degree  an- 
swered the  purpose.  When  the  alfection  is  purely 
rheumatic,  blistering  behind  the  ear  will  almost  always 
remove  it;  but  when  it  proceeds  from  a  carious  tooth, 
the  pain  is  much  more  obstinate.  In  this  case  it  lias 
been  recommended  to  touch  the  pained  part  with  a  hot 
iron,  or  with  oil  of  vitriol,  in  order  to  destroy  the  aching 
nerve ;  to  hold  spirits  iu  the  mouth ;  to  put  a  drop  of . 
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oil  of  cloves  into  the  liollow  of  the  tooth,  or  a  pill  made 
of  camphor,  opium,  and  oleum  caryophylli.  Others 
recommend  gum  mastich,  dissolved  in  oleum  terebin- 
thiiiie,  applied  to  the  tooth  upon  a  little  cotton.  The 
great  Boerhaave  is  said  to  have  applied  camphor, 
opium,  oleum  caryophylli,  and  alkohol,  upon  cotton. 
The  caustic  oil  which  may  be  collected  from  writing 
paper,  rolled  up  tight,  and  set  tire  to  at  the  end,  will 
sometimes  destroy  the  exposed  nervous  substance  of  a 
hollow  tooth.  The  application  of  radix  pyrethri,  by 
its  power  of  stimulating  the  salivarv  glands,  either  in 
substance  or  in  tincture,  has  also  been  attended  with 
good  effects.  But  one  of  the  most  useful  applications 
of  this  kind,  is  strong  nitrous  acid,  diluted  with  three 
or  four  limes  its  Weight  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  hollow  of  the  tooth,  cither  by  means  of 
a  hair  pencil  or  a  little  cotton.  When  the  constitution 
has  had  some  share  in  the  disease,  the  Peruvian  bark 
has  been  recommended,  and  perhaps  with  much  jus- 
tice, on  account  of  its  tonic  and  antiseptic  powers. 
When  the  pain  is  not  fixed  to  one  tooth,  leeches  ap- 
plied to  the  gum  are  of  great  service.  But  very  often 
all  the  foregoing  remedies  will  fail,  and  the  only  infal- 
lible cure  is  to  draw  the  tooth. 

ODONTIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in 
Good's  Nosology.  Class  Cmliaca ;  Order,.  Enterica. 
Pain,  or  derangement  of  the  teeth  or  their  involucres. 
It  has  seven  species,  viz.  Odontia  dentilionis;  dolo- 
rosa; stuporcs;  deformis;  cdcntula;  incrustans ;  ex- 

ODONT1ASIS.  (From  oiovrtaia,  to  put  forth  the 
teeth.)  Dentition,  or  cutting  teeth.  See  Dentition 
and  Teeth. 

Odo'ntica.  (From  oSovc,  a  tooth.)  Remedies  for 
pains  in  the  teeth. 

ODONTIRRIICE'A-  (From  oSovc,  a  tooth,  and  ptw, 
to  flow.)  Bleeding  from  the  socket  of  the  jaw,  after 
drawing  a  tooth. 

ODO  NT1S.  (From  oSovs,  a  tooth:  so  called  be- 
cause its  decoction  was  supposed  useful  in  relieving 
the  toothache.)     A  s|>ecies  of  lychnis. 

ODONTITIS.  Inflammation  of  a  tooth.  See 
Odontalgia. 

ODONTOGLY'PHUM.  (From  oSovs,  a  tooth,  and 
yXu0u>,  to  scrape.)  An  instrument  for  scaling  and 
scraping  the  teeth. 

ODONTOID.  (Odontoides ;  from  oSovc,  a  tooth, 
and  eiSof,  form;  because  it  is  shaped  like  a  tooth.) 
Tooth-like.     See  Dtntatus. 

ODONTOLITHOS.  (From  oSovc,  a  tooth,  and 
Aitfos,  a  stone.)  The  tartar,  or  stony  crust  upon  the 
teeth. 

ODONTOPII  VIA.  (From  oSovc,  a  tooth,  and  <f>v<i>, 
to  grow.)    Dentition,  or  cutting  teeth. 

Odontotri'mma.  (From  o&ovc,  a  tooth,  and  toiGw, 
to  wear  away.)  A  dentifrice,  or  medicine,  to  clean 
the  teeth. 

ODORIFEROUS.  (From  the  smell  which  the  se- 
cretion from  them  has.)    Some  glands  are  so  called. 

Odoriferous  glands.  Olandulaodorifera.  These 
glands  are  situated  around  the  corona  glandis  of  the 
male,  and  under  the  skin  of  the  labia  majora  and  nym- 
phas  of  females.  They  secrete  a  sebaceous  matter, 
which  emits  a  peculiar  odour. 

ODOUR.  Smell.  This,  which  is  the  emanation  of 
an  odoriferous  body,  is  generally  ascribed  to  a  portion 
of  the  body  itself,  converted  into  vapour:  but  from 
some  experiments  lately  instituted  it  would  seem  pro- 
bable, that  in  many  cases  the  odour  is  owing  not  to 
the  substance  itself,  but  to  a  gas  or  vapour  resulting 
from  its  combination  with  an  appropriate  vehicle,  ca- 
pable of  diffusion  in  space. 

CE  a.  (Oiij:  from  oio>,  to  bear;  so  named  from 
its  fruitfulness.)  The  servioe  tree,  Crataegus  termi- 
nalis. 

O3C0N0MY.  ((Eeonomia:  from  oikoc,  a  house, 
and  vouos,  a  law.)  (Eeonomia  nnimalis.  The  con- 
duct of  nature  in  preserving  bodies  and  following  her 
usual  order;  hence  animal  ceconomy  and  vegetable 
ceconomy,  &c.  „ 

rF.np.MA  (From  oilcw,  to  swell.)  A  synonyme 
of  anasarca.    See  Anasarca. 

CEDEMATO'DES.  (From  oictw,  to  swell,  and 
ttboc,  resembhfrVce.)    Like  to  an  oedema. 

(Edemosa'rca.  (From  oiirjua,  a  swelling,  and 
trapi,  flesh.)  A  tumour  mentioned  by  Severinus,  of  • 
middle  nature,  between  an  mdema  and  sarcoma. 
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CENA'NTHE.  (From  ou-oj,  wine,  and  avBos,  a 
flower:  so  called  because  its  flowers  aiiudl  like  the 
vine.) 

1.  The  botanical  name  of  a  genus  of  the  umbelli- 
ferous plants.     Class,  Pcntandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  phamiacopoeial  name  of  the  hemlock  drop- 
wort.     See  CEnanlhe  crocata. 

CEnanthe  crocata.  The  hemlock  dropwort 
CEnanthe — chttrophiilli  fclnsof  Linineus.  An  active 
poison  that  has  loo  often  proved  fatal,  by  being  eaten 
in  mistake  instead  of  watcr-paisnip. "  The  juice, 
nevertheless,  cautiously  exhibited,  promises  to  be  an 
efficacious  remedy  in  inveterate  scorbutic  eruptions. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste, 
and  esteemed  to  be  most  deleterious  of  all  the  vege- 
tables which  this  country  produces.  Mr  Ilowel,  Sur 
geon  at  Haverfordwest,  relates,  that  "eleven  French 
prisoners  had  the  liberty  of  walking  in  and  about  the 
town  of  Pembroke.  Three  of  them  being  in  the  fields 
a  little  before  noon,  dug  up  a  large  quantity -of  this 
plant,  which  they  took  to  be  wild  celerVj  to  eat  with 
their  bread  and  butter  for  dinner.  After  washing  it, 
they  all  three  ate,  or  rather  tasted  of  the  i 
they  were  entering  the  town,  without  any  prc\  inns  no- 
tice of  sickness  at  the  stomach,  or  disorder  in  the 
head,  one  of  them  was  seized  with  convulsions.  The 
other  two  ran  home,  and  sent  a  Burgeon  to  him.  The 
surgeon  endeavoured  first  to  bleed,  and  then  to  vomit 
him  ;  but  those  endeavours  were  fruitless,  and  he  died 
presently.  Ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their  comrade's 
death,  and  of  their  own  danger,  they  gave  Of  these 
roots  to  the  other  eight  prisoners,  \\  bo  ate  of  them  with 
their  dinner.    A  few  minutes  afterward  the  remain 

ing  two  who  gathered  the  plants  were  seized  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first,  of  wbii  h  one  died  .  the  other 
was  bled,  and  a  vomit,  with  great  difficulty,  forced 
down,  on  account  of  his  jaw  s  being,  as  ii  wi  re,  lo<  ked 
together.  This  operated!  and  he  recovered,  bui  was 
some  time  affected  with  dizziness  in  his  lead,  though 
riot  suk,  or  the  least  disordered  in  the  stomal  h  The 
other  eight  being  bled  and  vomited  immediately,  were 
soon  well."  At  Clonmell,  In  Irelan 
taking  ibis  plant  for  watei  parsnip,  ate  plentifully  of 
itsroots.  About  tour  01  five  hours  after  the  eldest  boy 
became  snddenlv  <  onvulsed,  and  died  :  and  before  the 
uoxt  morning  fonrof  the  other  boys  died  in  a  similar 
manner.  Of  the  otbei  three,  one  was  maniacal  se- 
veral hours,  another  lost  his  bail  ami  nails,  DUl  the 
third  escaped  unhurt.  Stalpaart  Vander  Wiel  men 
tions  two  cases  of  the  fatal  effects  of  this  rool ;  these, 

however,  were  attended   With   great  heat  in  the  throat 

and  stomach,  Biokness,  vertigo,  and  purging;  thej 
both  died  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  after  eat- 
ing the  root.  Allen,  in  his  Synopsis  Medicine,  also 
relates,  that  four  children  Buffeted  greatly  by  eating 
thispoison.  In  these  cases  greal  agony  was  expert 
enced  before  the  convulsion  supervened:  vomitings 
likewise  came  on.  which  were  encouraged  by  large 
draughts  of  oil  and  warm  water,  to  which  their  reco- 
very is  ascribed.  The  late  Sir  William  Watson,  who 
refers  to  the  instances  here  cited,  also  says,  that  a 
Dutchman  was  poisoned  by  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
boiled  in  pottage.  It  appears,  from  various  authori- 
ties, that  most  brute  animals  are  not  less  affected  by 
this  poison  than  man:  and  Lightfoot  informs  us,  that 
a  spoonful  of  the  juice  of  this  plant  given  to  a  dog, 
rendered  him  sick  and  stupid  :  but  a  goat  was  obsei  v 
ed  to  eat  the  plant  with  impunity.  The  great  viru- 
lence of  this  plant  has  not,  however,  prevented  it  from 
being  taken  medicinally.  In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Poulte- 
ney  to  Sir  William  Watson,  we  are  told  that  a  severe 
and  inveterate  cutaneous  disorder  was  cured  by  the 
juice  of  the  root,  though  not  without  exciting  the  most 
alarming  symptoms.  Taken  in  the  dose  of  a  spoonful, 
in  two  hours  afterward,  the  head  was  affected  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner,  followed  with  violent  sick- 
ness and  vomiting,  cold  sweats,  and  rigors;  but  this 
did  not  deter  the  patient  from  continuing  the  medicine, 
in  somewhat  less  doses,  till  it  effected  a  cure. 

CEna'rea.  (Otvaptn  ■  from  oivopo,  the  cuttings  of 
vines.)  The  ashes  prepared  of  the  twigs,  &c.  of 
vines. 

(Enrl«'um.  (From  oivoc,  wine,  and  tXotov,  oil.) 
A  mixture  of  oil  and  wine. 

(ENO'GALA.    (From  otvoc,  wine,  and  ya\a,  milk.) 
A  sort  of  potion  made  of  wine  and  milk.    According 
to  some,  it  is  wine  as  warm  as  new  milk 
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crso  oaki'm  T"'0"1  •VKi*bWl  and  yapov,  garurrt) 
A  mixture  of  wine  and  garum. 

CENO'MELI.  (From  onos,  wine,  and  ^rXi,  honey) 
Mead,  or  wine,  made  of  honey,  or  sweetened  with 
honey.  _, 

CENo'ru.  (From  oivoc,  wine.)  The  great  jubeb- 
tree.     The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  like  that  of  the  grape 

(KM  1ST  I'GMA.  (From  oivos,  wine,  and  s-a^ui,  to 
distil )    Spirit  of  trine. 

CEno'thera.  (From  oiioc,  wine:  so  called  because 
Us  dried  roots  smell  like  wine  )  A.specic-6  of  lysima- 
chia. 

CENOTHIOMC  ACID.  ((Enolhionicus ;  from 
oivos,  wine  )  An  acid  produced  during  the  distillation 
of  sulphuric  tether,  and  found  in  the  residue  according 
to  Sertuerner. 

(KM  S.     (From  oiioc,  wine.)     Wine. 

CEnus  anthinos.  Flowery  wine.  Galen  snys  it  is 
CEnos  aiUkosmias,  or  wine  impregnated  with  flowers, 
in  which  sense  it  is  an  epithet  for  the  (  ijceon. 

CEnus  antuosmias.  (From  ai'floc,  a  flower,  and 
oafii/,  a  smell.)     Sweet  scented  wine. 

CEnus  apezesmenus.  A  wine  heated  to  a  great 
degree,  and  prescribed  with  other  things,  as  garlic,  salt, 
milk,  and  vinegar. 

CEnus  ipod*dus.  Wine  in  which  the  dais,  or 
tteda,  hath  been  boiled. 

CEnus  detterus.    Wines  of  the  second  pressing. 

•  Knits    in  w  n him  km  s.      Wine  diffused  in  larger 

,  cooled  and  strained  from  the  lees,  to  render  it 

thinner  and  weaker  ;  wines  thus  drawn  off  are  called 

saeeus,  and  saccata,  from  the  hag  through  which  they 

are  strained. 

fJbros  galactodes.  Wine  with  milk,  or  wine 
made  as  warm  as  new  milk. 

(10ms  MALACtJS.  iKiuis  malthacus.  Soft  wine. 
Sometimes  it  means  weak  and  thin,  opposed  to  strong 
wine;  01  mild  in  opposition  to  austere. 

Q3nus  HSLICBROOS.     Wine  in  which  Is  honey. 

CEnus  knodes.    Strong  wine. 

CEnus  stkaphidios  leucos.  White  wine  made 
from  raisins. 

(Km  s  tkthai.abmenos.      Wine  mixed  with  sea- 

(KSONI  AIM'.  IS.      (From    oicror^yo;,    the  gullet.) 

The  muscle  forming  the sphinctei  oesophagi, 
CEsopbaoi'smus.       i' oiootpayos,   the  gullet.) 

Difficult  swallowing,  from  spasm 

CESO'PHAGUS.  (CBsophapui,  i.  m  ■  from  oio>,  to 
carry,  and  ijmyio,  to  eat  In  cause  it  carries  the  food 
into  the  stomach.)  The  membranous  and  muscular 
tube  thai  descends  ththe  neck,  from  the  pharynx  to 
the  stomach.  It  is  composed  of  three  tunics,  or  mem- 
branes,  viz.  a  common,  muscular,  and  mucous,  its 
arteries  are  branches  of  the  oesophageal,  which  arises 
from  the  aorta.  The  veins  empty  themselves  into  the 
vena  azvgos.  Its  nerves  are  from  the  eighth  pair  and 
great  intercostal ;  and  it  is  every  where  under  the  in- 
ternal  or  mucous  membrane  supplied  with  glands  that 
separate  the  mucus  of  the  oesophagus,  in  order  that  the 
masticated  bole  may  readily  pass  down  into  the  sto- 
mach. 

CESTROMA'NIA.  (From  oi$pos,  the  pudenda  of  a 
woman,  and  uaivouat,  to  rage.)  A  furor  uterinus.  See 
Nymphomania. 

CE'STRUM.  (From  aslrus,  a  gad-bee  :  because  by 
its  bite,  or  sting,  h  agitates  cattle.)  (Estrum  venereum. 
The  orgasm,  or  pleasant  sensation,  experienced  during 
coition. 

OSstrum  venereum.  1.  The  clitoris  is  so  called, 
as  being  the  seat  of  the  sensation. 
2.  The  sensation  is  also  so  called. 
CE'sype.  (From  015,  a  sheep,  and  pviros,  sordes.) 
CEsypos ;  CEsypum;  (Esypus.  It  frequently  is  met 
with  in  the  ancient  Pharmacy,  for  a  certain  oily  sub- 
stance, boiled  out  of  particular  parts  of  the  fleeces  of 
wool,  as  what  grows  on  the  flank,  neck,  and  parts  most 
used  to  sweat. 

O'ffa  alba.  (From  phath,  a  fragment,  Hebrew.) 
Van  Belmont  thus  calls  the  white  coagulation  which 
from  a  mixture  of  a  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and 
of  urine  ;  but  the  spirit  of  urine  must  be  distilled  from 
well-fermented  urine;  and  that  must  be  welldephleg- 
mated.  else  it  will  not  answer. 

OFFICINAL  ( Officinalis ;  from  ojjicina,  a  shop.) 
Any  medicine,  directed  by  the  colleges  of  physicians 
L  to  be  kept  in  the  shops,  is  so  termed. 
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Orrcsci'Tio.     The  Baiue  as  Amaurosis. 

OIL.  {Oleum;  from  olea,  the  olive  :  this  name  be- 
ing at  first  confined  to  the  oil  expressed  from  the  olive.) 
Oil  is  defined,  by  modern  chemists,  to  be  a  proper  juice 
of  a  fat  or  unctuous  nature,  either  solid  or  fluid,  indis- 
soluble in  water,  combustible  with  flame,  and  volatile 
in  different  degrees.  Oils  are  never  formed  but  by 
organic  bodies  ;  and  all  the  substances  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  which  present  oily  characters,  have  origi- 
nated from  the  action  of  vegetable  or  animal  hie. 
They  are  distinguished  into  fat,  and  essential  oils  ; 
under  the  former  head  are  comprehended  oil  of  olives, 
almonds,  rape,  ben,  linseed,  hemp,  cocoa,  &c.  Essen 
tial  oils  differ  from  fat  oils  by  the  following  characters  : 
their  smell  is  strong  and  aromatic  ;  their  volatility  is 
such  that  they  rise  with  the  heal  of  boiling  water,  and 
their  taste  is  very  acrid  ;  they  are  likewise  much  more 
combustible  than  fat  oils  ;  they  are  obtained  by  pres- 
sure, distillation,  &.c.  from  strong  smelling  plants,  as 
that  of  peppermint,  aniseed,  caraway,  &c.  The  use 
of  fat  oils  in  the  arts,  and  in  medicine,  is  very  consi- 
derable; they  aie  intdiciually  prescribed  as  relaxing, 
softening)  and  laxative  remedies;  iheyentei  into  mail) 
medical  compounds,  such  as  balsams,  unguents,  plas- 
ters,  ate.  and  they  are  often  used  as  food  on  account 
of  the  mucilage  they  contain.  See  Olea.  Essential 
oils  are  employed  as  cordial,  stimulant,  and  antispas- 
modic remedies. 

["  Oil,  animal.  The  proximate  principles  of  the  am 
rflal  creation  consist,  like  those  of  Mailables,  of  a  lew 
elementary  substances,  which,  by  combination  in  va- 
rious proportions,  give  rise  to  their  numerous  varieties. 
Carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  are  the  prin- 
cipal ultimate  elements  of  animal  matter;  and  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur  are  also  often  contained  in  it. 
The  presence  of  nitrogen  constitutes  the  most  striking 
peculiarity  of  animal,  compared  with  vegetable  bodies; 
but  as  some  vegetables  contain  nitrogen,  so  there  are 
certain  animal  principles,  into  the  composition  of  which 
it  does  not  enter. 

The  presence  of  nitrogen  stamps  a  peculiarity  upon 
the  products  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
animal  matter,  and  which  are  characterized  by  the  pre- 
sence of  ammonia,  formed  by  the  union  of  hydrogen 
with  the  nitrogen.  It  is  sometimes  so  abundantly  ge- 
nerated as  to  be  the  leadiim  product :  thus,  when  horns. 
hoofs,  or  bones,  are  distilled  per  se,  a  quantity  of  solid 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  of  the  same  substance 
combined  with  empyreumatic  oil,  and  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter, are  obtained;  hence  the  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions called  spirit  and  sail  of  hartshorn,  and  Dipel's 
animal  oil.  Occasionally  the  acetic,  benzoic,  and  some 
other  acids,  are  formed  by  the  operation  of  heat  on  ani- 
mal bodies,  and  these  are  found  united  lo  the  ammo- 
nia; cyanogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid  frequently  oc- 
cur."—  IVtbs.  .Man.  Chan. — A.] 

Oil,  atherial.     See  Oleum  itthereum. 

Oil,  almond.    See  Jlmygdalus. 

OU  of  allspice.    See  Oleum  pimento. 

Oil  of  amber.     See  Oleum  succini. 

Oil  of  caraway.    See  Oleum  carui. 

Oil,  cantor.     See  Ricinus  communis. 

Oil  of  chamomile.    See  Oleum  anthemidis. 

Oil  of  juniper.     See  Oleum  juniperi. 

Oil  of  lavender.     See  Oleum  lavendula. 

Oil  of  Unseed.     See  Oleum  Uni. 

Oil  of  mace.     See  Oleum  maris. 

Oil,  olive.    See  Olea  europaia. 

Oil  of  origanum.     See  Oleum  origani. 

Oil,  palm.     See  Cocos  butyracea. 

Oil  of  pennyroyal.     See  Oleum  pulegn. 

Oil  of  peppermint.     See  Oleum  mentha  piperita. 

Oil,  rock.     See  Petroleum. 

Oil  of  spearmint.    See  Oleum  menthol  viridis. 

Oil,  sulphurated.     See  Oleum  sulphuratum. 

Oil  of  turpentine.  See  Oleum  terebinthinaj  rectifi- 
catum. 

Oil  of  vitriol.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 

OINTMENT.     See  Unguentum. 

OISANITE.     Pyramidal  ore  of  titanium. 

OLDENLAND1A.  (In  honour  of  H.  B.  Oldenland, 
a  Dane,  who  made  a  visit  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
about  the  year  169.5,  for  the  purposeof  collecting  plants, 
where  he  soon  after  died.  Linnaeus  described  many 
plants  from  his  Herbarium.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.     Class  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Oldbnlandia  umbellata.    The  roots  of  this  plant 
Qq2 
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which  grows  wild  on  the  coast  of  Commands!,  and  is 
also  cultivated  there,  are  used  by  dyers,  and  calico 
printers,  for  the  same  purpose  as  madder  with  us, 
giving  the  beautiful  red  so  much  admired  in  the  Madras 
cottons. 

O  LEA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
Bean  system.    Class,  Monandna  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Olea  europje.  The  systematic  name  of  the  plant 
from  which  the  olive  oil  is  obtained.  Oliva ;  Olea 
sat/en.  Olea — foliis  lanceolatis  intigcrrimis  racemis 
(uillaribus  coarctatis,  of  Linnaeus,  rhe  olive-tree  in 
all  ages  lias  been  greatly  celebrated,  and  held  in  pe- 
culiar estimation,  as  the  bounteous  gift  of  heaven  ;  it 
u  as  formerly  exhibited  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  Jews,  and  is  still  continued  as  emblematic  of  peace 
and  plenty.  The  varieties  of  this  tree  are  numerous, 
distinguished  not  only  by  the  form  of  the  leaves,  but 
also  by  the  shape,  siie,  and  colour  of  the  fruit ;  as  the 
large  Spanish  olive,  the  small  oblong  Provence  olive, 
&c.  &.C  These,  when  pickled,  are  well  known  to  us 
by  the  names  of  Spanish  and  French  olives,  which 
aie  extremely  grateful  to  many  stomachs,  and  said  lo 
excite  appetite  and  promote  digestion;  they  are  pre- 
pared from  the  green  unripe  fruit,  which  is  repeatedly 
steeped  in  water,  to  which  some  quicklime  or  alkaline 
salt  is  added,  in  order  to  shorten  the  operation  ;  after 
this,  they  aie  washed  and  preserved  in  a  pickle  of 
common"  salt  and  water,  to  which  an  aromatic  is  some- 
times added.  The  principal  consumption,  how  ever,  of 
this  fruit  is  in  the  preparation  of  the  common  salad  oil, 
or  oleum  olivee  of  the  pharmacopoeias,  which  is  ob 
tained  by  grinding  and  pressing  them  when  thoroughly 
ripe  :  the  finer  and  purer  oil  issues  first  by  gentle  pres- 
sure, and  the  inferior  sorts  on  heating  what  is  left,  and 
it  more  strongly.  The  best  olive  oil  is  of  a 
bright  pale  amber  colour,  bland  to  the  taste,  and  with- 
out any  smell;  it  becomes  rancid  by  age,  and  sooner 
if  kept  in  a  warm  situation.  With  regard  to  its  utility, 
oil,  in  some  shape,  forms  a  considerable  part  of  our 
food,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  and  affords  much 
nourishment.  With  some,  however,  oily  substances  do 
not  unite  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  are 
frequently  brought  up  by  eructation;  this  happens 
ne, re  especially  to  those  whose  stomachs  abound  with 
acid— Oil,  considered  as  a  medicine,  is  supposed  to 
correct  acrimony,  and  to  lubiicatc  and  relax  the  fibres; 
and,  therefore,  has  been  recommended  internally  to 
obviate  the  effects  of  various  stimuli,  which  produce 
Irritation,  and  consequent  inflammation :  on  this 
mound  it  has  been  generally  prescribed  in  coughs, 
catarrhal  affections,  and  erosions.  The  oil  of  olives 
is  successfully  used  in  Switzerland  against  the  taenia 
osculis  super'ticialibus,  and  it  is  in  very  high  estimation 
in  this  and  "other  countries  against  nephritic  pains, 
spasms,  colic,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  &c.  Ex- 
ternally it  has  been  found  a  useful  application  to  bites 
and  stings  of  various  poisonous  annuals,  as  the  mad 
dog,  several  serpents,  &c.  also  to  burns,  tumours,  and 
other  affections,  both  by  Itself,  0(  mixed  in  liniments 
or  poultices.  Oil  rubbed  over  the  body  is  said  to  be  of 
great  service  in  dropsies,  particularly  ascites.  Olive 
oil  enters  several  officinal  compositions,  and  when 
united  with  water,  by  the  intervention  of  alkali,  is 
usually  given  in  coughs  and  hoarsenesses. 

Olea'men.  (From  oleum,  oil.)  A  thin  liniment 
composed  of  oils.  .... 

Olea'nder.  (From  olea,  the  olive-tree,  whrch  it 
resembles.)    The  rose-bay. 

Olea  ster.  (Diminutive  of  olea,  the  olive-tree.) 
The  wild  olive. 

OLECRANON.  (From  cuAcvi?,  the  ulna,  and 
Kpavov,  the  head.  The  elbow,  or  process  of  the  ulna, 
upon  which  a  person  leans.    See  Ulna. 

OLEFl-VNT  GAS.   See  Carburctted  hydrogen  gat. 

OLEIC  ACID.  "When  potassa  and  hog's  lard  are 
saponified,  the  margarate  of  the  alkali  separates  in  the 
form  of  a  pearly  looking  solid,  while  the  fluid  fat 
remains  in  solution,  combined  with  the  potassa. 
When  the  alkali  is  separated  by  tartaric  acid,  the  oily 
nrincipleof  fat  is  obtained,  which  Chevreuil  purifies 
by  saponifying  it  again  and  again,  recovering  it  two 
,,,  ihree  times-  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the 
margarine  is  separated.  As  this  oil  has  the  property 
of  saturating  bases  and  forming  neutral  compounds,  he 
has  called  it  oleic  acid." 

O'lene.    (flAtvi?)    The  cubit,  or  ulna 

OLEOSACCHARUM.    (From oleum, oil,  and  sac- 
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charum,  sugar.       An  essential  oil  ground  up  with 

ugar. 

OLERACEUS.  (From  oleo,  to  grow.)  Hulcraccus. 
Partaking  of  the  nature  of  pot-herbs. 

Olkracea-.  (From  olua,  a  pot-herb.)  Toe  name 
of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linna;us's  Fragments  of  ■ 
Natural  Method;  constating  of  men  as  nave  incomplete 
inelegant  floweis,  heaped  together  in  the  calyces  ;  as 
beta,  cheiiopodiuin,  spinacia.  ice. 

OLEUM.    See  Oil. 

Olbcm  abietinum.  The  resinous  juice  whichexudes 
spontaneously  from  the  silver  and  red  firs.  It  is  sup 
posed  to  be  superior  to  that  obtained  by  wounding  the 
tree. 

Oleum  .ethereum.  ^Ethereal  oil.  Oleum  mni. 
After  the  distillation  of  sulphuric  tether,  carry  on  the 
distillation  with  a  less  degree  of  heat  until  a  black  froth 
begins  to  rise;  then  immediately  remove  the  retort 
from  the  fire.  Add  sufficient  water  to  the  liquor  in  the 
retort,  that  the  oily  part  may  float  upon  the  surface. 
Separate  this,  and  add  to  it  as  much  lime-water  as  may 
be  necessary  to  neutralize  the  adherent  acid,  and  shake1 
them  together.  Lastly,  collect  the  a:therealoil  which 
separates.  This  oil  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
compound  spirit  of  tether.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour, 
less  volatile  than  a-Uier,  soluble  in  alkohol,  and  inso- 
luble in  water. 

Oleum  amygdal*.    See  Amygdalus  communis. 

Oleum  amygdalarum.    See  Amygdalus  communis. 

Oleum  animalk.  Oleum  animate  Dippelii.  An 
empyreumatic  oil  obtained  by  distillation  from  bones 
and  animal  substances,  it  is  sometimes  exhibited  as  an 
antispasmodic  and  diaphoretic,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten 
to  forty  drops. 

Oleum  animalk  dippelii.    Sec  Oleum  animate. 

Oleum  anisi.  Formerly  Oleum  essentiale  anisi ; 
Oleum  e  seminibus  anisi.  Oil  of  anise.  The  essential 
oil  of  aniseed  possesses  all  the  virtues  attributed  to  the 
anisum,  and  is  often  given  as  a  stimulant  and  carmi- 
native, in  the  dose  of  from  five  to  eight  drops  mixed 
with  an  appropriate  vehicle.     See  Pimpinella  anisum. 

Oleum  anthemiihs.  Oil  of  chamomile,  formerly 
called  oleum  e  floribus  chanwemeli.  See  Anthemis 
nobilis. 

Oleum  camphoratum.  See  Linimrntum  camphora. 

Oleum  carpathicum.  A  fine  essential  oil,  distilled 
from  the  fresh  cones  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  com- 
mon turpentine.     See  Punts  tylvestris. 

Oleum  carui.  Formerly  called  Oleum  essentiale 
earui ;  Oleum  essentiale  e  seminibus  carui.  The  oil 
of  caraways  is  an  admirable  carminative,  diluted  with 
rectified  spirit  into  an  essence,  and  then  mixed  with 
any  proper  fluid.    See  Carum. 

Oleum  caryophylli  aromatici.  A  stimulant  and 
aromatic  preparation  of  the  clove.  See  Eugenia  cary- 
ophyllata. 

Oleum  cedrinum.  Essentia  ae  ccdro.  The  oil  of 
the  peel  of  citrons,  obtained,  without  distillation,  in 
Italy, 

Oleum  cinnamomi.  A  warm,  stimulant,  and  deli- 
cious stomachic.  Given  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to 
three  drops,  rubbed  down  with  some  yelk  of  egg,  in  a 
little  wine,  it  allays  violent  emotions  of  the  stomach 
from  morbid  irritability,  and  is  particularly  serviceable 
in  debility  of  the  prima?  via;,  after  cholera. 

Oleum  cornu  cervi.  This  is  applied  externally  as 
a  stimulant  to  paralytic  affections  of  the  limbs. 

Oleum  gabianum.    See  Petroleum  rubrum. 

Oleum  juniperi.  Formerly  called  Oleum  essentiale 
juniperi  bacca ;  Oleum  essentiale  c  baecis  juniperi. 
Oil  of  juniper.  Oil  of  juniper-berries  possesses  stimu- 
lant, carminative,  and  stomachic  virtues,  in  the  dose 
of  from  two  to  four  drops,  and  in  a  larger  dose  proves 
highly  diuretic.  It  is  often  administered  in  the  cure  of 
dropsical  complaints,  when  the  indication  is  to  provoke 
the  urinary  discharge.    See  Juniperus  communis. 

Oleum  lavendul*.  Formerly  called  Oleum  essen- 
tiale lavendula ;  Oleum  essentiale  e  floribus  lavendula. 
Oil  of  lavender.  Though  mostly  used  as  a  perfume, 
this  essential  oil  may  be  exhibited  internally,  in  the 
dose  of  from  one  to  five  drops,  as  a  stimulant  in  ner- 
vous headaches,  hysteria,  and  debility  of  the  stomach. 
See  Lavenda  spica. 

Oleum  lauri.  Oleum  laurinum.  An  anodyne  and 
antispasmodic  application,  generally  rubbed  on  sprains 
and  bruises  unattended  with  inflammation. 

Out™  limohib.    The  essential  oil  of  lemons  poa- 
138  r. 
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ceases  stimulunt  and  stomachic  powers,  but  la  princi- 
pally  used  externally,  mixed  with    ointments,  aa  a 

'""'olIeum  lini.  Linseed  oil  is  emollient  and  demulcent, 
in  the  dose  of  from  hall  an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  It  is 
frenuently  given  in  the  fbnn  of  clyster  in  colics  and 
obstipation.  Cold-drawn  linseed  oil,  with  lime-water 
and  extraci  of  lead,  forma,  in  many  instances,  the  best 
application  for  burns  and  scalds.    See  Linum  us  Halts- 

it  mil  in.  '  ■ 

Oleum  lucii  pisns.     See  Esoz  lucius. 

Oleum  macis.  Oleum  myristica:  i xpressum.  Oil 
of  mace.  A  fragrant  sebaceous  substance,  expressed 
in  the  East  Indies  from  the  nutmeg.  There  are  two 
kinds.  The  best  is  brought  in  sloue  jars,  is  somewhat 
soft,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  resembles  in  smell  the 
nutmeg.  The  olher  is  brought  from  Holland,  in  flat 
square  cakes.  The  weak  smell  and  faint  colour  war- 
rants our  supposing  it  to  be  the  former  kind  sophisti- 
cated. Their  use  is  chiefly  external,  in  form  of  plaster, 
unguent,  or  liniment.     See  Myristica-  moschatu. 

Oleum  malaratiiri.  An  oil  similar  in  flavour  to 
that  of  cloves,  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  where  it 
is  said  to  be  drawn  irohi  the  leaves  of  the  cassia-tree.  | 

Oleum  menth^pifkrit.e.  Formerly  called  Oleum 
essentiale  ihentho}  piperitidis.  Oil  of  peppermint.  Oil 
of  peppermint  possesses  all  the  active  principle  of  the 
plant,  it  is  mostly  used  to  make  the  simple  water. 
Mixed  with  rectified  spirit  it  forms  an  essence,  which 
is  put  into  a  variety  of  compounds,  as  sugar  drops  and 
troches,  which  are  exhibited  as  stimulants,  carmina- 
tives, and  stomachics.    See  Mentha  piperita. 

Oleum  menth/k  viridis.  Formerly  called  Oleum 
essentiale  menthas  salione.  Oil  of  spearmint.  This 
essential  oil  is  mostly  in  use  for  making  the  simple 
water,  but  may  be  exhibited  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to 
five  drops  as  a  carminative,  stomachic,  and  stimulant. 
See  Mentha  viridis. 

Oleum  myristic*.  The  essential  oil  of  nutmeg  w 
an  excellent  stimulant  and  aromatic,  and  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  every  case  where  such  remedies  are  indi- 
cated, with  advantage.     See  Myristica  moschata. 

Oleum  mvristic.*:  kxprkssum.  This  is  commonly 
called  oil  ot  mace.     .See  Oleum  macis. 

Oleum  neroli.  Essentia  ncroli.  The  essential  oil 
of  the  (lowers  ot  the  Seville  orange-tree.  It  is  brought 
to  us  from  Italy  and  France. 

Oleum  oliv*:.    See  Oleaeuropea. 

Oleum  origani.  Formerly  called  Oleum  essentiale 
origani.  Oil  of  origanum.  A  very  acrid  and  stimu- 
lating essential  oil.  It  is  employed  for  alleviating  the 
pain  arising  from  caries  of  the  teeth,  and  for  making 
the  simple  waterof  marjoram.  See  Origanumvulgare. 

Oleum  palm*.    Sec  Cocos  butyracea. 

Oleum  petr*;.    See  Petroleum. 

Oleum  pimentos.  Oil  of  allspice.  A  stimulant  and 
aromatic  oil.     See  Myrtus  pimenta. 

Oleum  phlegm.  Formerly  called  Oleum  essentiale 
pulegii.  Oil  of  pennyroyal.  A  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic oil,  which  may  be  exhibited  in  hysterical  and 
nervous  affections.    See  Mentha  pule gium. 

Oleum  ricini.     See  Hicinus  communis. 

Oleum  rosmarini.  Formerly  called  Oleum  essen- 
tiale rosis  marini.  Oil  of  rosemary.  The  essential  oil 
of  rosemary  is  an  excellent  stimulant,  and  may  be 
given  with  great  advantage  in  nervous,  and  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  stomach.     Sec  Rosmarinus  officinalis. 

Oleum  sabin*.  A  stimulating emraenagogue:  it  is 
best  administered  with  myrrh,  in  the  form  of  bonis. 
See  Juniperis  communis. 

Oleum  sassafras.  An  agreeable  stimulating  car 
urinative  and  sudorific. 

Oleum  sinapeos.  This  is  an  emollient  oil,  the  acrid 
principle  of  the  mustard  remaining  in  the  seed.  See 
Sinapis  alba. 

Oleum  succini.  Oleum  succini  rectificalum.  Put 
amber  in  an  alembic,  and  with  the  heat  of  a  sand-bath, 
gradually  increased,  distil  over  an  acid  liquor,  an  oil, 
and  a  salt  contaminated  with  oil.  Then  redistil  the 
oil  a  second  and  a  third  time.  Oil  of  amber  is  mostly 
used  externally,  as  a  stimulating  application  to  para- 
lytic limbs,  or  those  affected  with  cramp  and  rheuma- 
tism. Hooping-cough,  and  other  convulsive  diseases, 
are  said  to  be  relieved  also  by  rubbing  the  spine  with 
this  oil.    See  Succinum. 

Oleum  sulphi  ratum.  Formerly  called  Balsamum 
eulphurii limplct.    Sulphurated  oil.    Take  of  washed 
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sulphur,  two  ounces  j  olive  oil,  a  pint.  Having  heated 
the  oil  in  a  very  large  iron  pot,  and  the  sulphur  gra- 
dually, stir  the  mixture  after  each  addition,  until  they 
have  united.  This,  which  was  formerly  called  simple 
balsam  of  sulphur,  is  an  acrid  stimulating  preparation, 
and  much  praised  by  some  in  the  cure  of  coughs  and 
other  phthisical  complaints. 

Oleum  syiuje.  A  fragrant  essential  oil,  obtained  by 
distillation  from  the  balm  of  Gilead  plant.  See  Draco- 
cephalum  moldavica. 

Oleum  templinum.  Oleum  templinum  verum.  A 
terebinthinate  oil  obtained  from  the  fresh  cones  of  the 
Pinue  abics  of  Linmcus. 

Oleum  tereuinthina:  rectificatum.  Take  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  a  pint;  water,  lour  prnts.  Distil  over 
the  oil.  Stimulant,  diuretic,  and  sudorific  virtues  are 
attributed  to  this  preparation,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten 
drops  to  twenty,  which  are  given  in  rheumatic  pains  of 
the  chronic  kind,  especially  sciatica.  Its  chief  use  in- 
ternally, however,  is  as  an  anthelmintic  and  styptic. 
Uterine,  pulmonic,  gastric,  intestinal,  and  other  hae- 
morrhages, when  passive,  are  more  effectually  relieved 
by  its  exhibition  than  hy  any  other  medicine  Exter- 
nally it  is  applied,  mixed  with  ointments  and  other  ap- 
plications, to  bruises,  sprains,  rheumatic  pains,  indolent 
ulcers,  burns,  and  scalds. 

Oleum  terra;.     See  Petroleum. 

Oleum  vini.  Stimulant  and  anodyne,  in  the  dose  of 
from  one  to  four  drops. 

Oleum  vitrioli.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 

O  LF ACTOR  iT.  (Olfactorius ;  from  olf actus,  the 
Reuse  of  smelling.)  Belonging  to  the  organ  orsense  of 
smelling. 

Olfactory  nerve.  The  first  pair  of  nerves  are  so 
termed,  because  they  are  the  organs  of  smelling.  They 
arise  from  the  corpora  striata,  perforate  the  ethmoid 
bone,  and  are  distributed  very  numerously  on  the  pitui- 
tary njembrane  of  the  nose. 

OLI'BANUM.  (From  lebona,  Chaldean.)  See  Ju- 
niperus  lyeia. 

OLIGOTRO'PHIA.  (From  oXiyoc,  small,  and  rp£0w, 
to  nourish.)     Deficient  nourishment, 

OLISTIIE'MA.  (From  oXiodaivw,  to  fall  out.)  A 
luxation. 

OI.I'VA.     See  Olca  curopca. 

OMVA'RIS.  (From  olina,  the  olive.)  Olimformis. 
Resembling  the  olive  :  applied  to  two  eminences  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  called  corpora 
olivaria. 

OLIVE.     See  Olea  europea. 

Olive,  spurge.    See  Daphne  meter  turn. 

Olive-tree.     See  Olea  europea. 

<  (EIVE'NITE.     An  ore  of  copper. 

OLl'VILE.  The  name  given  by  Pelletier  to  the 
substance  which  remains  alter  gently  evaporating  the 
alkoholic  solution  of  the  gum  which  exudes  from  the 
olive-tree.     It  is  a  white,  brilliant,  starchy  powder. 

OLI'VINE.  A  subspecies  of  prismatic  chrysolite. 
Its  colour  is  olive-green.  It  occurs  in  basalt,  green- 
stone, porphyry,  and  lava,  and  generally  accompanied 
with  augite.  It  is  found  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Franc  e, 
Bohemia,  &c. 

Oli.Vris  lapis.    Pot-stone. 

Olophlv'ctis.  (From  oAo$,  whole,  and  <p\vKric,  a 
pustule.)  A  small  hot  eruption  covering  the  whole 
body. 

Olusa'trum.  (W  est  olus  atrum,  the  black  herb, 
from  its  black  leaves.)     See  Smymrum  olusatrum. 

OMA.  This  Greek  final  usually  imports  external 
protuberance ;  as  in  sarcoma,  staphyloma,  carcino- 
ma, &cc. 

OMA'GRA.  (From  wuoc,  the  shoulder,  and  aypa,  a 
seizure.)     The  gout  in  the  shoulder. 

OMENTITIS.  (Omentitis;  from  omentum,  the 
caul.)  Inflammation  of  the  omentum,  a  species  of  pe- 
ritonitis. 

OME'NTUM.  (From  omen,  a  guess:  so  called  be- 
cause the  soothsayers  prophesied  from  an  inspection  of 
this  part.)  Epiploon.  The  caul.  An  adipose  men' 
branous  viscus  of  the  abdomen,  that  is  attached  to  the 
stomach,  and  lies  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  intes- 
tines. It  is  thin  and  easily  torn,  being  formed  of  a  du- 
plicature  of  the  peritoneum,  with  more  or  less  of  fat  in- 
It.  is  distinguished  into  the  great  omentum 
and  the  little  omentum. 

1.  The  omentum  mains,  which  is  also  termed  omen- 
tum gastrocoiicum,  arises  from  the  whole  of  the  great 
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curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Bpleen, 
from  whence  it  descends  loosely  behind  the  abdominal 
panetes,  and  over  the  intestines  to  the  navel,  and  some- 
times into  the  pelvis.  Having  descended  thus  far,  its 
inferior  margin  turns  inwards  and  ascends  again,  and 
is  fastened  to  the  colon  and  the  spleen,  where  its  ves- 
sels enter. 

2.  The  omentum  minus,  or  omentum  kepatico-gaslri 
cum,  arises  posteriorly  from  the  transverse  fissure  of 
the  liver.  It  is  composed  of  a  duplicature  of  perito 
neum,  passes  over  the  duodenum  and  small  lobe  of  the 
liver:  it  also  passes  by  the  lobulus  spigelii  and  pan- 
creas, proceeds  into  the  colon  and  small  curvature  of 
the  stomach,  and  is  implanted  ligamentous  into  the 
oesophagus.  It  is  in  this  omentum  that  Winslow  dis- 
covered a  natural  opening,  which  goes  by  his  name.  If 
air  be  blown  in  at  this  foramen  of  IVin'slow,  u  Inch  is 
always  found  behind  the  lobulus  spigelii,  between  the 
right  side  of  the  liver  and  hepatic  vessels,  the  duode- 
num, the  cavity  of  the  omentum,  and  all  its  sacs,  may 
be  distended. 

The  omentum  is  always  double,  and  between  its' la- 
mella?, closely  connected  by  very  tender  cellular  sub- 
stance, the  vessels  are  distributed  and  the  fat  collected. 
Where  the  top  of  the  right  kidney,  and  the  lobulus  spi- 
gelii of  the  liver,  with  the  subjacent  large  vessels,  form 
an  angle  with  the  duodenum,  there  the  external  mem- 
brane of  the  colon,  which  comes  from  the  peritoneum 
joining  with  the  membrane  of  the  duodenum,  which 
also  rises  immediately  from  the  peritoneum  lying  upon 
the  kidney,  enters  the  back  into  the  transverse  fissure 
of  the  liver  for  a  considerable  space,  is  continuous  with 
its  external  coat,  contains  the  gall-bladder,  supports  the 
hepatic  vessels,  and  is  very  yellow  and  slippery.  Be- 
hind this  membranous  production,  between  the  right 
lobe  of  the  liver,  hepatic  vessels,  vena  portarum,  biliary 
ducts,  aorta,  and  adjacent  duodenum,  there  is  the  na- 
tural opening  just  mentioned,  by  which  air  may  be 
blown  extensively  into  all  the  cavity  of  the  omentum. 
From  thence,  in  a  course  continuous  with  this  mem- 
brane from  the  pyloris  and  the  smaller  curvature  of  the 
stomach,  the  external  membrane  of  the  liver  joins  in 
such  a  manner  with  that  of  the  stomach,  that  the  thin 
membrane  of  the  liver  is  continued  out  of  the  fossa  of 
the  venal  duct,  across  the  little  lobe  into  the  stomach 
stretched  before  the  lobe  and  before  the  pancreas.  This 
little  omentum,  or  omentum  kepatieo-gastrieum,  when 
inflated,  resembles  a  cone,  and,  gradually  becoming 
harder  and  emaciated,  it  changes  into  a  true  ligament, 
by  which  the  oesophagus  is  connected  to  the  diaphragm 
But  the  larger  oinent um,  the  omentum  gastrocolieum,  is 
of  a  much  greater  extent.  It  begins  at  the  first  acces- 
sion of  the  right  gastro-epiploic  artery  to  the  stomach,' 
being  continued  there  from  the  upper  plate  of  the 
transverse  mesocolon,  and  then  from  the  whole  great 
curve  of  the  stomach,  as, far  as  the  spleen,  and  also 
from  the  right  convex  end  of  Ihe  stomach  towards  the 
spleen,  until  it  also  terminates  in  a  ligament  that  ties 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  spleen  to  the  stomach. 
This  is  the  anterior  lamina.  Being  continued  down- 
wards, so.ietimes  to  the  navel,  sometimes  to  the  pel- 
vis, it  hangs  before  the  intestines,  and  behind  the  mus- 
cles ol  the  abdomen,  until  its  lower  edge,  being  reflect- 
ed upon  itself,  ascends,  leaving  an  intermediate  vacuity 
between  it  and  the  anterior  lamina,  and  is  continued  to 
a  very  great  extent,  into  the  external  membrane  of  the 
transverse  colon,  and,  lastly,  into  the  sinus  of  the  spleen, 
by  which  the  large  blood-vessels  are  received,  and  it 
ends  finally  on  the  oesophagus,  under  the  diaphragm. 
Behind  the  stomach,  and  before  the  pancreas,  its  cavity 
is  continuous  with  that  of  the  smaller  omentum.  To 
this  the  omentum-colicum  is  connected,  which  arises 
farther  to  the  right  than  the  first  origin  of  the  omentum 
gastrocoiicum  from  the  mesocolon,  with  the  cavity  of 
which  it  is  continuous,  but  produced  solely  from  the 
colon  and  its  external  membrane,  which  departs  double 
from  the  intestine.  It  is  prolonged,  and  terminates  by 
a  conical  extremity,  sometimes  of  longer,  sometimes  of 
shorter  extent,  above  the  inlestinum  la'tum;  for  all  the 
blood  which  returns  from  the  omentum  and  mesocolon 
goes  into  the  vena  portarum,  and  by  that  into  the  liver 
itself  The  omentum  gastrocoiicum  is  furnished  with 
blood  from  each  of  the  gastroepiploic  arteries,  by  many 
descending  articulated  branches,  of  which  the  most 
lateral  are  the  longest,  and  the  lowest  anastomose  by 
minute  twigs  with  those  of  the  colon.  It  also  has 
biauclics  from  the  splenic,  duodenal,  and  adipose  arte- 
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ries.  The  omentum  oollcum  has  he  arteries  from  the 
colon,  as  also  the  smaller  appendices,  and  also  from 
the  duodenal  and  right  epiploic.  The  artenes  of  the 
email  omentum  come  from  the  hepatics,  and  from  the 
right  and  left  coronarfes.  The  omentum  being  fal 
and  indolent,  has  very  small  nerves.  They  arise  from 
the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair,  hoi h  in  the  greater  and 
less  curvatures  of  the  stomach.  The  arteries  of  the 
mesentery  are  in  general  the  same  frith  those  which  go 
to  the  intestine,  and  of  which  the  smaller  branches  re- 
main in  the  glands  and  fat  of  the  meseutury.  Various 
Bmall  accessory  arteries  go  to  both  mesocolons,  from 
the  intercostals,  spemiatics,  lumbars,  and  caspular  to 
the  transverse  portion  from  the  splenic  artery,  and 
pancreato-duodenalis,  and  to  the  lett  mesocolon,  from 
(he  branches  of  the  aorta  going  to  the  lumbar  glands. 
The  veins  of  the  omentum  in  general  accompany  the 
arteries,  and  unite  into  similar  trunks;  those  of- the 
left  part  of  the  gastrocolic  omentum  into  the  splenic, 
and  also  those  of  the  hepatico-gastric,  which  likewise 
sends  its  blood  to  the  trunk  of  the  vena  poriurum: 
those  from  the  larger  and  right  part  of  the  gusiro-colic 
omentum,  from  the  omentum  colicum,  and  from  the 
appendices  epiploica:  into  the  mesenteric  trunk.  All 
the  veins  of  the  mesentery  meet  together,  and  end  in 
the  vena  portarum,  being  collected  first  into  two  large 
branches,  of  which  the  one,  the  mesenteric,  receives 
the  gastroepiploic  vein,  the  colics  -media:,  the  ilioco- 
bca,  and  all  those  of  (be  small  intestines,  as  far  as  the 
duodenum:  the  other,  which  going  transversely,  m- 
itself  into  the  former,  above  the  origin  of  the  iiu< > 
demon,  tames  bach  the  blood  of  the  left  gastric  reins, 
and  those  of  the  rectum*  except  the  lowermost,  which 
belongs  partly  to  those  of  the  bladder  and  partly  to  the 
hypogastric  branches  ol  the  pelvis.    The  vein  which  is 

railed   hainnri  hoidalis  Interna   is  sometimes  inserted 

rather  into  the  Bptenlethan  into  the  mesenteric  rein. 
Has  the  omentum  also  lymphatic  vessels'!  Certainl] 
there  are  conglobate  glands,  both  In  the  little  omentum 
and  In  the gastrocoUcum  ;  and  ancient  anatomists  bare 
observed  pellucid  vessels  in  the  omentum  ;  and  a  mo- 
dem has  described  them  for  lac-teals  of  the  stomach. 

OmkVII  M  COLICUM.      See    ()  mint  II  in. 

Omentum  sabtro-i  oik  i  m.    Bee  Omentum. 

Omentum  HiPATtoo-OASTRieuM.    See  On 

OMO.  (From  unios,  the  shoulder.)  Names  com- 
pounded with  litis  word  belong  to  muscles  which  ure 
attached  to  the  scapula. 

OMOCO'TYLE.  (From  iohoc,  the  shoulder,  and 
kotv^tj,  a  cavity.)  The  cavity  in  the  extremity  of  the 
neck  of  the  scapula,  in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus 
is  articulated. 

omo  HYOIDEUS.  A  muscle  situated  between  the 
os  hyoides  and  shoulder,  that  pulls  the  OS  hyoides  ob- 
liquely downwards.  Coraco  lii/nidius  of  Albinos  and 
Douglas.  Scapula  kyodien  of  Dumas.  It  arises  broad, 
thin,  and  fleshy,  from  the  superior  crista  of  the  scapula, 
near  the  semilunar  notch,  and  from  the  ligament  thai 
runs  across  it ;  thence  ascending  obliquely,  it  becomes 
tendinous  below  the  Bternocleido-masteideus,  and, 
growing  fleshy  again,  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  os 
hyoides. 

OMOPLA'TA.  (From  w^os,  the  shoulder,  and 
roXaruf,  broad.)     The  bladebone.     See  Scapula. 

Omoplato-hyoidecs.    The  same  as  Omo-hyoidcus. 

Omo'tocos.  (From  uu«os,  crude,  and  tiktui,  to  bring 
forth.)     A  miscarriage. 

Omo'trtbf.s.  (From  ojfioc,  crude,  and  rpi/?u,  to 
bruise.)     Oil  expressed  from  unripe  olives. 

Ompha'cin™.  (From  ofi/paKiov,  the  juice  of  unripe 
grapes.)     Oil  expressed  from  unripe  olives. 

Ompha'cion.  (From  op<f>aKos,  an  unripe  grape.) 
Omphacium.  The  juice  of  unripe  grapes ;  and  by 
some  applied  to  that  of  wild  apples,  or  crabs,  com- 
monly called  Verjuice. 

OMPH ACITE.  A  variety  of  augite  of  a  pale  leek- 
green  colour.  It  occurs  in  primitive  rocks,  with 
precious  garnet,  in  Oarinthia. 

Omphaci'tis.  (From  ofiipaKoc,  an  unripe  grape.) 
A  small  kind  of  gall  nut,  which  resembles  an  unripe 
grape. 

Omphaco'mrli.  (From  op/pa/cos,  an  unripe  grape, 
nnd  pcXt,  honey.)  An  oxymel  made  of  the  juice  of 
unripe  grapes  and  honey. 

Omphaloca'rpus.  (From  op/ba\oc,  the  navel,  and 
Kap-noc,  fruit:  so  called  because  its  fruit  resembles  a 
navel.)    Cleavers.    The  Valium  aperine  of  Linncus. 
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OMPHALOCE  I.F  (From  o^ipanoc,  tho  navel,  and 
KnXn,   B  tumour)     All  umbilical  hernia.      Bee    ll<  < 

Omphalo'bes.  (From  op4>a\os,  a  navel,  and  si<5us, 
resemblance:  so  named  because  the  calyx  la  excavated 
in  the  middle  like  the  human  navel.)  A  plant  re- 
sembling the  navel,  which  the  leaf  ol  the  cotyledon 
ami  hydrocotyle  does. 

i  imi-ualoma  ntia.  (From  op/pa^oq,  the  navel,  and 
utivrisacd,  to  prophesy.)  The  foolish  vaticination  of 
mid  wive  s,  who  pretend  to  foretell  the  number  of  the 
liiiine  offspring  from  the  number  of  knots  in  the  navel. 

OMPHALOS.  (From  opQteXtCKW,  to  roll  up.)  The 
navel.    See  Umbilicus. 

o.MPHALOTO'MIA.  (From  op<pa\os,  the  navel, 
and  repvu,  to  cut.)  The  division  or  separation  of  tho 
navel-string 

Ona'gra.  (From  opaypot,  the  wild  ass.)  1  An 
American  plant:  so  called  because  it  is  said  to  tame 
wild  beasts. 

2.  A  name  for  the  rheumatism  in  the  elbow. 

QNEIRODY'NIA.      (From  ovapov,  B  dream,  and 
oivvn,  anxiety.)    Disturbed  imagination  during  sleep. 
A  genus  of  disease  In  the  class  Neuroses ;  and  order 
ol  <  lullen,  containing  two  spet  li  *- 

I     Oneirodynia  activa,  walking  in  the  sleep. 

2.  Oneirodynia  gravans,  the  incubus,  or  nightmare. 
The  nervousor  indisposed  persons  are  oppressed  during 
sleep  with  a  heavy  pre.-sing  sensation  on  the  i  lust,  liv 
which  respiration  la  impeded,  or  the  circulation  of 
blood  intercepted,  to  such  R  degree,  as  to  threaten  suf- 
focation. Frightful  ideas  are  recollected  on  waking, 
which  occupied  the  (beaming  mind.  Frequent  ai 
tempts  are  made  to  cry  out,  but  often  without  effect, 
and  the  honors  and  agitations  lelt  In   Hie  palm. I,  are 

inexpressibly    frightful.     The    sensations    generally 

originate  in  a  large  quantity  of  wind,  or  indigestible 
matter  in  the  stomach  of  supper-eaters,  which,  press 
niL'  the  stomach  against  the  diaphragm,  impede  respi 
ration,  or  render  it  short  and  convulsed.  Inflated  in- 
testinejs  may  likewise  produce  similai  effects,  oi  mental 
perturbations. 

Then:  is  another  species  of  nightmare  mentioned  by 

authors,  which  has  a  more  dangerous  tendency;  and 
this  arises  from  an  impeded  circulation  of  blood  in  the 

limus,  when  lying  down,  or  two  great  relaxation  of  the 

heart  and  its  impelling  powers.   Epilepsy,  apoplexy,  or 

sudden  death,  are  sometimes  among  the  consequences 

of  this  species  of  disturbed  Bleep.  Diseased  states  oi 
the  large  vessels,  aneurisms,  water  in  the  pleura,  pe- 
ricardium, oi  lungs,  empyema,  &c.  are  among  the  most 
dangerous  causes. 

ONEIBO'GMOS.  (From  ovctpu>r]u>,  to  dream.) 
Venereal  dreams, 

ONEIRO'GONI  IS.  (Fromoi/£ipo<;,adredm,andy6i>)?, 
the  seed  j  So  the  Greeks  call  an  occasional  emission 
of  the  semen  in  sleep,  when  it  only  happens  rarely. 

ONION.    See  AUium  cepa. 

Onion  sin.     See  Scilla. 

ONI'SCUS.  (From  ovoj,  an  ass:  so  called  because 
like  the  ass  it  requires  much  beating  before  it  is  useful  ) 
1.  The  stockfish. 

2.  The  slow-worm. 

3.  The  name  of  y  genusof  insects  of  the  order  Mptcra. 
Ohisccs  asellus.     The  systematic   name  of  the 

woodlouse.  Millepedes;  Millepedoi.  These  inserts, 
though  they  obtain  a  place  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  are 
cloin  used  medicinally  in  this  country;  they 
appear  to  act  as  stimulants  and  slight  diuretics,  and 
for  ibis  purpose  they  ought  to  be  administered  in  a 
much  greater  dose  than  is  usually  prescribed.  The 
expressed  juice  of  forty  or  fifty  living  millepedes,  given 
in  a  mild  drink,  has  been  said  to  cure  very  obstinate 
jaundices. 

ONI'TIS.  (From  owe,  an  ass,  because  asses  covet 
it.)     The  Origanum  vulgar/-,  or  wild  marjoram. 

ONOBRY'CHIS.  (Fromovoc,  an  ass,  and  (5pvxo>,to 
bray  :  so  called,  according  to  Blanchard,  because  the 
smell  or  taste  makes  asses  bray.)  See  Bedysarum 
onobrychis. 

ONONIS.  (From  eiyo$,  an  a^s:  because  it  interrupts 
asses  when  at  plough.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Llrmsan  system.  Class,  ViadelpUia  ; 
Onler,  Diciindria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  rest-harrow  See 
Ononis  spinosa. 

Ononis,  arvensis.    See  Ononis  spinosa. 
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Ononis  spinosa.  The  systematic  name  of  the  re*t- 
murow.  Resta  bovis ;  Arresta  bovis ;  Remora  aratn 
1  he  roots  ot  Una  plant  have  a  faint  unpleasant  smell, 
and  a  sweetish,  bitterish,  somewhat  nauseous  taste. 
1  heir  active  matter  is  confined  to  the  cortical  part, 
winch  has  been  sometimes  given  in  powder,  or  other 
torms,  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic 

ONOPORDIUM.  (Owsophn,';  from  ovoc,  an  ass, 
and  ntptu,  to  break  wind :  bo  named  from  its  Seine 
much  coveted  by  asses,  and  from  the  noise  it  makes 
upon  pressure.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Liunaau  system.  Class,  Syngcnesia ;  Order,  I'o- 
lygamia  aqualis. 

2.  The  phaririacopceial  name  of  the  cotton  thistle 
see  Onopordium  acanthium. 

Onopordicm  acanthium.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  cotton-thistle.  Cardials  tomeniusus.  The  plant 
distinguished  by  this  name  is  thus  described  by  I.in- 
neeus,  Onnpordtum—cali/cibus  sq-uamosis  squamis  pa- 
tentibus ;  folus  ovato-oblongis,  sinuut/.*.  lis  ex- 
pressed juice  has  been  recommended  as  a  cure  for 
cancer,  either  applied  by  moistening  lint  with  it,  or 

mixing  some  simple   farinae is  substance,  so  as  to 

lorm  a  poultice,  which  should  be  in  contact  with  the 
disease,  and  renewed  twice  a  day. 

OXO'^MA.  (From  oa/ni,  a  sweet  smell  or  savour.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria  ■ 
Order,  Monogynta. 

Onos.ma  bchioidks.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant,  the  root  of  which  is  called  Anchuga  Intra  in 
some  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  supposed  to  possess  emme- 
nagogue  virtues. 

QNY'CHIA.  (From  ovv\,  the  nail.)  A  whitlow  at 
the  side  of  the  fingernail. 

O'NYX.     Ovv$.     In  surgery.     Unguis.  An  abscess 
illection  of  pus  between  the  lamella  oi  Hi 
nea  ;  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  stone  (  ailed 
ony.v.    The  diagnostic  signs  .in-,  a  wnite  spqi  or  speck, 
prominent,  son,  and  fluctuating.    The  species  lire  : 

1.  Onyx  tvperfieialis,  arising  from  inilauiinai ion,  nol 
dange s,  foi  ii  vanishes  when  the  inflain 

solved  by  the  use  of  astringent  collyria. 

2.  Onyx  profundus,  or  a  deep  abscess,  which   is 

i  seated  between   the  lamella;  of  the   eocnea, 
sometimes  breaking  internally,  and  forming  an  Kypo- 
piuni:  when  it  opens  externally,  ii  leavesa  fistula  upon 
the  cornea;  whenever  the  pus  is  exsiccated,  thi 
mains  a  leucoma. 

In  mineralogy,  Calcedony,  in  which  there  is  an  alter- 
nation ot  white,  black,  and  dark  brown  la 

Ooki'des.   (From  u>ov,  an  egg,  ness 

An  epithet  for  the  aqueous  humoui  of  tin 

OPACITY.  Opadtas.  The  faculty  of  obstructing 
the  passage  of  light. 

OPAL.  '  Hiln-  i  iljcious  slone  there  are  seven  kinds, 
according  to  Professor  Janu 

1.  Precion,  mat     (  If  a  milk  white  colour,  inclining 
to  blue    Ii  oooprsin  small  veins  in  clay-porph; 
Hungary. 

2.  Common  opal,  ofa  milk-white  colour,  found  in 
Cornwall. 

3.  Fire  opal;  the  colour  of  a  hyacinth-red,  found 
only  iii  Mexico. 

4.  Mother  of  pearl  opal,  or  cacholong,  a  variety  of 
ealcedonv 

5.  Semi  opal,  of  a  while,  brown,  or  gray  colour, 
found  in  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Scotland. 

6.  Jaspi  r  opal,  or  /'<  rruginovs  anal.  This  is  ofa  scar- 
let, or  gray  colour,  andean*  s  from  Tokay  in  Hun 

7.  Hand  opal,  of  various  colours,  and  found  in  allu- 
vial land  ai  Zatravia,  in  Hungary. 

OPERCULUM.  [Operculum,  i.  n  ;  a  cover  or  lid  ) 
The  lid  or  cover  of  the  fringe,  called  pcristoniuin,  of 
mosses.  It  is  either  conrcr,  acciuninatr,flat,  or  per- 
manent, never  leaving  the  fringe  :  as  in  Phascum. 

OPHIASIS.  (From  o#ic,  a  serpent;  so  called  from 
the  serpentine  direction  in  which  the  disease  travels 
round  the  head.)  A  species  of  baldness  which  com 
mences  at  the  occiput,  and  winds  to  each  ear,  and 
sometimes  to  the  forehead. 

OPHIOGLOSSOIDFS.  (From  o0u> ■Xoaaov,  ophio- 
glossum,  and  uSoc,  a  likeness.)  A  fungus  resembling 
the  Ophioglossiiin,  or  adder's  tongue. 

OPHIOGLO  SSUM.  (From  o0ic,  a  serpent,  and 
yAu»<r<Ta,  a  tongue;  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  fruit.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Cryptogamia;  Order,  Ftliccs     Adder's  tongue 
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OPHIORRHI  7.A.  (From  o^ic,  a  serpent,  and  p,!a 
a  root;  because  the  plant,  says  Hermann,  is  regarded 
in  Ceylon,  as  a  grand  specific  for  the  bite  of  the  naiaor 
riband  snake.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Monogynta. 

Ophiorruiza.  mim;os.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  the  root  of  which  is  called  Radii  scrpentum  in 
the  pharmacopoeias.  Mungos  radix.  This  bitter  root 
is  much  esteemed  in  Java.  Sumatra,  &c  as  preventing 
the  eltects  which  usually  follow  the  bite  of  the  noia,  a 
venomous  serpent,  with  which  view  it  is  eaten  by  them. 
It  is  also  said  to  be  exhibited  medicinally  in  the  cure  of 
intestinal  worms. 

OPHIOSCO'RODON.  (From  O0<5,  a  serpent,  and 
CKopodov,  garlic ;  so  named  because  it  is  spotted  like  a 
serpent.)    Broad-leaved  garlic. 

OPHIOS  i'A  PHY!  1)1.  (From  oaiij,  a  serpent,  and 
?a<pv\n,  a  berry  .  so  called  because  serpents  feed  upon 
"^'n',',',' "'      WWte  hrjfony.     Sue  Bryonia  alba. 

OPHIOAYLf'M.  a'romotfxc,  and  ^vUv  ;  because 
its  root  spreads  in  a  zletzag  manner  like  ihe  twisting  of 
a  serpent,)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Pentandria;  Order,  Monogynta.  Serpentine- wood  plant. 
Ophioxvum  serpentini  m.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  termed  lignum  ser- 
pentum.  The  nature  of  this  root  does  not  appear  to 
be  yet  ascertained.  It  is  very  bitter.  In  the  cure  of 
the  bite  of  venomous  serpents  and  malignant  diseases, 
it  is  said  to  be  efficacious. 

["Ophites,  or  Qreen  Porphyry.     This  is  a  green 
slone,  which  to  the  naked  eye  appears  homogeneous, 
and  varies  in  colour  from  blackish  green  to  pistachio 
green.    It  contains  greenish  white  crystals  of  feldspar, 
wliii  h,  on  the  polished  surface,  often  appear  in  paial 
and  are  sometimes  cruciform.    Its  texture  is 
ind   iis   fracture  often  splintery.     In 
many  cases  its  tine  green  colour  is  undoubtedly  pro- 
don  d  bj  epidote.    Tins  belongs  to  tbe-greeu  porphyry 
ients  "—  <  Uav.  Jim.    A.] 
O'PHRYS.    Oatyvc.    1.  The  lowest  part  of  the  fore- 
head, where  the  ej  ebrows  grow. 

%  An  herb,  so  called  because  its  juice  was  used  to 
make  the  hair  of  the  eyebrows  black. 

OPHTHA'LMIA.  From  o>pOa\uoi.  the  eye.  Oph- 
thalmitts.  An  inflammation  or  the  membranes 
ol  the  eye,  or  of  the  whole  bulb  of  Hie  eye.  The 
symptoms  which  characterize  this  disease  are  a  prc- 
teruatural  redness  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  owing 
to  a  turgescence  of  its  bloodvessels;  pain  and 
face  <>t  die  e\e,  often  attended 
with  a  sensation  ol  some  extraneous  body  between  the 
eye  and  eyelid,  and  a  plentiful  effusion  of  tears.  All 
these  symptoms  are  commonly  increased  by  motion  of 
ii  its  coverings,  and  likewise  by  exposure  to 
hiiiit.  We  judge  of  the  depth  of  the  inflammation  by 
the  degree  of  pain  produced  by  lighl  thrown  upon  the 
eye.  When  the  pain  produced  by  light  is  considerable, 
w  e  have  much  reason  to  imagine  that  the  parts  at  tlio 
bottom  of  ihe  eve,  and  especially  the  retina,  are  chiefly 
affected;  and,  vice  nersa,  when  the  pain  is  not  much 
increased  by  this  exposure,  we  conclude  with  great 
probability  that  the  inflammation  is  confined  perhaps 
i  ntirely  to  the  external,  covering  of  ihe  eye.  In  super- 
ficial affections  of  this  kind  too,  the  symptoms  are  in 
general  local ;  but,  whenever  the  inflammation  is  deep- 
seated,  ii  is  attended  with  severe  shooting  pains  through 
the  head,  and  fever  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  com- 
monly takes  place.  During  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease  there  is  tor  the  most  part  a  very  plentiful  flow 
of  tears,  which  frequently  become  so  hot  and  acrid  as 
to  excoriate  the  neighbouring  parts;  but  it  often  hap- 
pens after  the  disease  Ims  been  of  some  duration,  that 
together  with  the  tears  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
yellow  purulent  like  matter  is  discharged,  and  when 
the  inflammation  has  either  spread  to  the  eyelids,  or 
has  been  seated  there  from  the  beginning,  as  soon  as 
the  tarsi  become  affected,  a  discharge  takes  place  of  a 
viscid  glutinous  kind  of  matter,  which  greatly  adds  to 
the  patient's  distress,  as  it  tends  to  increase  the  inflam- 
mation, by  cementiug  the  eyelids  so  firmly  together  ao 
torendi  i  it  extremely  difficult  to  separate  them. 

Ophthalmia  is  divided  into  external,  when  the  in- 
flammation is  superficial,  and  internal,  when  the 
inflammation  is  deep-seated,  and  the  globe  of  the  eye 
is  much  affected. 

In  severe  ophthalmia  two  distinct  stages  are  com- 
monly observable    the  first  is  attended  with  a  great 
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deal  of  heal  and  pain  In  the  eye  and  considerable  fe 

brile  disorder ;  the  second  is  comparatively  a  chn ■ 

affection  without  pain  and  fever.  The  eye  is  inerelj 
weakened,  moisler  than  in  the  healthy  state,  ami  more 
or  less  red. 

Ophthalmia  may  be  induced  by  a  variety  of  exciting 
causes,  such  as  operate  in  producing  inflammation  iii 
other  situations.  A  severe  cold  in  which  the  eyes  are 
affected  at  the  some  time  with  the  pituitary  cavities, 
fauces,  and  trachea  :  change  of  weather ;  sudden  trnnsi 
lion  from  heat  to  cold  ;  the  prevalence  of  cord  winds, 
residence  in  damp  or  sandy  countries,  in  the  hot  sea 
son  ;  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  the  rivid  rays  of  the  sun; 
are  causes  usually  enumerated  ;  and  const, lei  m 
it  does  not  seem  extraordinary  that  ophthalmia  should 
often  make  its  appearance  as  an  epidemic,  and  afflict 
persons  of  every  age  and  sex.  Besides  these  exciting 
causes,  writers  also  generally  mention  the  suppression 
of  some  habitual  discharge,  as  of  the  menses,  bleed- 
ings from  the  nose,  from  hemorrhoids,  &c.  Besides 
which,  inflammation  of  the  eyes  may  be  occasioned  by 
the  venereal  and  scrofulous  vims. 

OPHTH  A'LMIC.  Ophthalmicus.  Belonging  to  the 
eye. 

Ophthalmic  ganglion.  Ganglion  ophthaliiiiiiim. 
Lenticular  ganglion.  This  ganglion  is  formed  in  the 
orbit,  by  the  union  of  a  branch  of  the  third  or  fourth 
pair  with  the  first  branch  of  the  .fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

Ophthalmic  nerve.  Nervus  ophthalmicus.  Or- 
bital nerve.  The  first  branch  of  the  ganglion  or  ex 
pansion  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  It  is  from  this 
nerve  that  a  branch  is  given  ofr,  to  form,  with  a  branch 
of  the  sixth,  the  great  intercostal  nerve. 

OPHTIIALMICl   KXTERM.     See  MotoreS  ornloriim. 

OPHTHALMODY'NIA.  (From  o<pOa\iwc,  an  eye, 
and  oiwri,  pain.)  A  vehement  pain  in  the  eye,  with- 
out, or  with  very  little  redness.  The  sensation  of  pain 
is  various,  as  itching,  burning,  or  as  it  "ravel  were 
between  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  lids.  The  spe- 
cies are : 

1.  Ophthalmodynia  rheumatira,  which  is  a  pain  in 
the  muscular  expansions  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  with- 
out redness  In  the  albuginea.  The  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation is  serous,  and  rarely  produces  redness. 

2.  Ophthalmodynia  periodica,  is  a  periodical  pain  in 
the  eye,  without  redness. 

3.  Ophthalmodynia  spasmodica,  is  a  pressing  pain  in 
the  bulb  of  the  eye,  arising  from  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  in  nervous,  hj 

and  hypochondriac  persons.  It  is  observed  to  tcrmi- 
minate  by  a  flow  of  tears. 

4.  Ophthalmodynia  from  an  internal  inflammation 
of  the  eye.  In  this  disorder,  there  is  a  pain  and  sensa- 
tion as  If  the  globe  was  pressed  out  of  the  oibit. 

5.  Ophthalmodynia  hydrojihthaliuica.  After  a  sreat 
pain  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  os  frontis,  the  sight  is 
obscured,  the  pupil  is  dilated,  and  the  bulb  of  the  eye 
appears  larger,  pressing  on  the  lid.  This  species  is 
likewise  perceived  from  an  incipient  hydropthalmia 
of  the  vitreous  humour. 

6.  Ophthalmodynia  arcnosa,  is  an  itching  and  sen.-a 
tion  of  pain  in  the  eye,  as  if  sand  or  gravel  were  lodged 
between  the  globe  and  lid. 

7.  Ophthalmodynia  symptomatica,  which  is  a  symp- 
tom of  some  other  eye  disease,  and  is  to  be  cured  by 
removing  the  exciting  cause. 

8.  Ophthalmodynia  cancrosa,  which  arises  from  can- 
cerous acrimony  deposited  in  the  eye,  and  is  rarely 
curable. 

OPHTHALMOPO'NIA.  (From  ocbtia\uo<,  the  eye, 
and  ffovew,  to  labour.)  An  intense  pain  in  the  eye, 
whence  the  light  is  intolerable. 

OPHTHALMOPTO'SIS.  (From  o<j>0a\uoc,  an  eye, 
and  7t7unt(s,  a  fall.)  A  falling  down  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye  on  the  cheek,  canthus,  or  upwards,  the  globe  Itself 
being  scarce  altered  in  magnitude.  The  cause  is  a  re- 
laxation of  the  muscles,  and  ligamentous  expansions 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye.    The  species  are  : 

1.  Ophthalmoptosis  violenta,  which  is  generated  by 
a  violent  contusion  or  strong  stroke,  as  happens  some- 
times in  boxing.  The  eye  falls  out  of  the  socket  on 
the  cheek  or  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  from  tb 
gation  and  extension  of  the  optic  nerve  occasions  im- 
mediate blindness, 

2.  Oplahalmoptosis,  from  a  tumour  within  the  orbit. 
An  exostosis,  toph,  abscess,  encysted  tumours,  as 
atheroma,  hygroma ;  or  scirrbns,  forming  within  the 
orbit,  or  induration  of  the  orbital  adeps,  may  throw 
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the  bulb  of  the  eye  out  of  the  socket  upwards,  down- 
wards, or  towards  either  canthus. 

:t  Ophtkaimoptosis  paralytica,  or  the  paralytic 
ophthalniopiosis,  which  arises  lionia  palsy  of  the  MM  li 
muscles,  whence  a  stronger  powei  in  the  oblique 
muscles'of  the  bulb.  •* 

■I.  Ophtholmoptosis  Btaphylomatita,  when  the  sta 
pbyloma  depresses  the  interioi  eyelid,  and  extends  on 

the  cheek.  ...... 

OPIATE,     {Opiatum;  from  the  effects  being  like 
that  of  opium.)    A  medicine  that  procures  steep 
See  Anodyne 

(i  IMON.     Chrtov.     Opium. 

OrisMiJs.  (From  oiriov,  opium.)  An  opiate  con- 
fection 

ocisthenar.  (From  otwtOcv,  backwards,  andOt&ap, 
the  palm.)     The  back  part  of  the  hand. 

OPISTHOCRA'NTtJM.  (From  omoOcv,  backward, 
and  Kpaviov,  the  head.)  The  occiput,  or  hinder  part 
of  the  head. 

OnsTHocYPHo'sis.  (From  omcOtv,  backward,  ami 
(™0uj<7is,  a  gibbosity.)     A  curved  spine. 

OPISTHO  TON'i  IS.  (From  omaOcv,  backward,  and 
Ttivoi,  to  draw.)  A  fixed  spasm  of  save)  al  muscles,  so 
as  to  keep  the  body  in  a  fixed  position,  and  bent  back- 
wards. C'ullcn  considers  it  as  a  variety  of  tetanus. 
See  Tt  tonus. 

O'PITJM.  (Probably  from  twos,  juice  ;  or  from  opi, 
Arabian.)    The  inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy.    See 

I'upiivi  r  soniillfi  rum. 

OPOBA'LSAMUM.  (From  ottoc,  juice,  and  6u\aa- 
pov,  balsam.)     See  .Imyris  gUsadensis. 

OPOCA'LPASON.  (From  oirof,iuice.and  KaXiraaov, 
a  tree  of  that  name.)  Opoearpason.  A  kind  of  bdel 
hum  which  resembles  myrrh,  but  is  poisonous. 

OPODELDOC.  A  term  of  no  meaning,  frequently 
mentioned  by  Paracelsus.  Formerly  it  signified  a  plas 
ter  for  all  external  Injuries,  but  now  is  confined  to  u 
camphorated  soap  liniment. 

Opodkock'lk.  A  rupture  through  the  foramen 
ischii,  or  into  the  labia  pudendi. 

OPO'PANAX.  (Opopanax,  acts.  f. ;  from  or.ot, 
and  rtava\y  the  panacea.)  See  Paslinaca  opo- 
panax. 

Opo'pu.  (From  oirropat,  tosce.)  The  bones  of  the 
eyes. 

Opo'rice.  (From  oiriopa,  autumnal  fruits.)  A  con- 
serve made  of  ripe  fruits. 

OPPILA'TIO.  (From  oppilo,  to  shut  up.)  Oppi- 
lation  is  a  close  kind  of  obstruction  ;  for,  according  to 
Rbodius,  it  signifies,  not  only  to  abut  out,  but  also  to  fill. 

Oppilativa.  (From  oppilo,  to  shut  up.)  Medicines 
or  substances  w  hich  shut  up  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

OPPCNENS.  opposing.  A  name  given  to  some 
tnuscles  from  their  Oil 

Opponens  POLLltlB.  See  Flexor  ossis  metacarpi 
pollicis. 

( H'POSITIFOLIUS.  Applied  to  a  flower  stalk, 
whin  opposite  to  a  leaf;  the  Geranium  molle,  and 
Sium  anguslifolium,  afford  examples  of  the  Pcduncu- 
Ins  qppositifoUus. 

OPPOSITUS.  Opposite  to  each  other;  as  the  leaves 
of'Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  and  Ballote  nigra, 

OPPRESSION.  Oppressio.  The  catalepsy,  or  any 
upon  the  brain.     See  Compression. 

Opsi'gonos.  (From  ouV(,  late,  and  y'vopai,  to  be 
born.)     A  dens  sapientia-,  or  late  cut  tooth. 

OPTIC.  ( Opticus ;  from  onlopai,  to  see.)  Relating 
to  the  eye. 

Optic  nerve.  Nervus  opticus.  The  second  pair 
of  nerves  of  the  brain.  They  arise  from  the  thalami 
nervorum  opticorum,  perforate  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  and 
in  it  form  the  retina. 

OPIJ'NTIA.  {Jib  Opvntc,  from  the  city  Opus,  near 
winch  it  flourished.)     See  Cactus. 

ORACHE.  See  Atriplex  hortensis,  and  Cheno- 
pofhiiin. 

ORANGE.    See  Citrus  ovrantium. 
Orange,  Seville.    See  Citrus  aurantium. 
Orange,  shaddock.    See  Shaddock. 

Orbk-ula're  os.  Os  pisiforme.  The  name  of  a 
hone  of  the  carpus.  Also  a  very  small  round  bone, 
not  larger  than  a  pin-head,  that  belongs  to  the  internal 

ORWCULA'RIS.  (From  orbiculus,  a  little  ring 
so  called  from  us  shape.)  This  name  is  given  to  some 
muscles  which  surround  the  part  like  a  ring 

Orbicularis  oris.    Sphincter  labiorum,  of  Douglas 
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ami  orbicular!*,  of  VVInslow  ;  constrictor  oris  of 
Cowper;  and  labial,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the 
mouth,  formal  in  a  great  measure  l>y  those  of  the  lips; 
the  tihres  of  the  superior  descending,  those  of  the  in- 
ferior ascending  and  decussating  each  other  aliout  the 
corner  of  the  mouth,  they  run  along  the  lip  to  join  those 
of  the  opposite  side,  so  that  the  fleshy  fibres  appear  to 
surround  the  mouth  like  a  sphincter,  lis  use  is  to  shut 
the  mouth,  by  contracting  and  drawing  both  lips  to- 
gether, and  to  counteract  all  the  muscles  that  assist  in 
opening  it. 

Orbicularis  pa.lpkbra.rum.  A  muscle  common 
to  both  the  eyelids.  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  cikaris, 
of  authors;  and  mdadllo  palpebral,  of  Dumas.  It 
arises  by  a  number  of  fleshy  fibres  from  the  outer  edge 
of  the  orbitar  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone, 
and  from  a  tendon  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  ; 
these  fibres  run  a  little  downwards  and  outwards,  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  cheek,  below  the  orbit,  covering 
the  under  eyelid,  and  surround  the  external  angle, 
being  closely  connected  only  to  the  skin  and  fat ;  they 
then  run  over  the  superciliary  ridge  of  the  os  frontis, 
towards  the  inner  canthus,  where  they  mix  with  the 
fibres  of  the  occipito-frontalisand  corrugator  supercilii : 
then  covering  the  upper  eyelid,  they  descend  to  the 
inner  angle  opposite  to  their  inferior  origin,  and  firmly 
adhere  to  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  os  frontis, 
and  to  the  short  round  tendon  which  serves  to  fix  the 
palpebral  and  muscular  fibres  arising  from  it.  It  is  in- 
serted into  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
hone,  by  a  short  round  teudon,  covering  the  anterior 
and  upper  part  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  which  tendon  can 
be  easily  felt  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye.  The  use 
of  this  muscle  is  to  shut  the  eye,  by  drawing  both  lids 
together,  the  fibres  contracting  from  the  outer  angle 
towards  the  inner,  press  the  eyeball,  squeeze  the  lach- 
rymal gland,  and  convey  the  tears  towards  the  puncta 
lachrymalia. 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum  ciliaris.  See  Orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum 

ORBICULATUS.  Orbiculate.  Applied  to  a  leaf 
that  is  circular  or  orbicular,  the  length  and  breadth 
being  equal,  and  the  circumference  an  even  circular 
line.  Precise  examples  of  this  are  scarcely  to  he  found. 
Some  specieB  of  pepper  approach  it,  and  the  leaf  of 
the  Hedysarum  styraci folium  is  perfectly  orbicular,  ex- 
cept a  notch  at  the  base. 

ORBIT.     Orbitum.     The  two  cavities  under  the 
forehead,  in  which  the  eyes  are  situated,  are  termed 
orbits.     The  angles  of  the  orbits  are  called   canthi. 
Each  orbit  is  composed  of  seven  bones,  viz.  the  frontal, 
maxillary,  jugal,   lachrymal,   ethmoid,   palatine,   and 
sphenoid.     The  use  of  this  bony  socket  is  to  maintain 
and  defend  the  organ  of  sight,  and  its  adjacent  parts. 
O'rchka.     Galen  says  it  is  the  scrotum. 
ORCHIDF^.     (From   orchis,  a  plant  so  called.) 
The  name  of  an  order  in  Linnjeus's  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method,  consisting  of  those  which  have  fleshy 
roots  and  orchideal  corolls. 
ORCHIDEU9.    Orchideal:  resembling  the  orchis. 
ORCHIS.     (Opxti,  a  testicle ;  from  oniyopai,  to  de- 
sire.)    1.  A  testicle 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean 
system.  Class,  Gyuiiiulrui .   Order,  Diandric.. 

Orchis  bifolia.  The  systematic  name  of  the  but- 
terfly orchis,  the  root  of  which  is  used  indifferently 
with  thai  of  the  male  orchis.     See  Orrhis  mascula. 

Orchis  MASCULA.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
male  orchis.  Boy's  stones.  Male  orchis.  Satyrion. 
Orchis — bulhis  indivisis,  nectarii  labia  guadrilobo 
crenulato,  rurnu  obtuso  petalis  dorsulibus  reflex/us  of 
Linneus.  The  root  has  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medics 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacoposia,  °"  account  of  the 
glutinous  slimy  juice  which  it  contains.  The  root  of 
the  orchis  bifolia  is  also  collected.  Satyrion  root  has 
a  sweetish  taste,  a  faint  and  somewhat  unpleasant 
smell.  Its  mucilaginous  or  gelatinous  quality  has 
recommended  it  as  a  demulcent.  Salop,  which  is  im- 
ported here  from  the  Fast,  is  a  preparation  of  an  analo- 
gous root  which  is  considered  as  an  article  of  diet,  is 
accounted  extremely  nutritious,  as  containing  a  great 
quantity  of  farinacenus  matter  in  a  small  hulk.  The 
supposed  aphrodisiac  qualities  of  this  toot,  which  have 
been  noticed  ever  since  the  days  of  Dioscbridee,  seems, 
says  Dr.  Wood ville,  to  b>  founded  ou  the  fanciful  doc- 
trine of  signatures  ;  thus,  orchis,  i  e  o»x<{>  testuulus 
habot  radices,  instar  tcsticuloruia. 
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Orchis  korio.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
orchis,  from  the  root  of  which  the  salep  is  made. 
Salep  is  a  farinaceous  powder  imported  from  Turkey. 
It  may  be  obtained  from  several  other  species  of  the 
same  genus  o!  plants.  It  is  an  insipid  substance,  of 
which  a  small  quantity,  by  proper  management,  con- 
verts a  large  portion  ofwatei  into  a  jelly,  the  nutritive 
powers  of  vt  hich  have  been  greatly  overrated.  Salep 
forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Syria.  The  method  of  pre- 
paring salep  is  as  follows:— The  new  root  is  to  he 
washed  in  water,  and  the  fine  brown  skin  which 
covers  it  is  to  be  separated  by  means  of  a  small  brush, 
or  by  dipping  the  root  in  warm  water,  and  rubbing  it 
with  a  coarse  linen  cloth.  The  roots  thus  cleaned 
are  to  be  spread  on  a  tin  plate,  and  placed  in  an  oven, 
heated  to  the  usual  degree,  where  they  are  to  remain 
six  or  ten  minutes.  In  this  time  they  will  have  lost 
their  milky  whiteness,  and  acquired  a  transparency 
like  horn,  without  any  diminution  of  bulk.  Being 
arrived  at  this  state,  they  are  to  be  removed  in  order 
to  dry  and  harden  in  the  air,  which  will  require  several 
days  to  effect;  or  they  may  be  dried  in  a  few  hours, 
by  using  a  very  gentle  heat.  Salep,  thus  prepared, 
contains  a  great  quantity  of  vegetable  aliment;  as  a 
wholesome  nourishment  it  is  much  superior  to  rice; 
and  has  the  singular  property  of  concealing  the  taste  of 
salt  water.  Hence,  to  prevent  the  dreadful  calamity  of 
famine  at  sea,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  powder  of 
it  should  constitute  part  of  the  provisions  of  every 
ship's  coninany.  With  regard  to  its  medicinal  proper- 
ties, it  may  he  observed,  thai  its  restorative,  mucila- 
ginous, and  demulcent  qHalities,  render  ii  of  consider- 
able use  in  various  diseases,  When  employed  as  aliment, 
particularly  in  sea-scurvy,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  Bymp 
tomatic  fever,  arising  from  the  absorption  of  pus,  and 
the  stone  or  gravel. 

ORCHI'TIS.  (From  opx<c,  a  testicle)  Hernia  hu 
vioralis.  Swelled  testicle.  A  very  common  symptom 
attending  a  gonorrhoea  is  a  swelling  of  the  testicle, 
which  is  only  sympathetic,  and  not  venereal,  because 
the  same  symptoms  follow  every  kind  of  irritation  on 
the  urethra,  whether  produced  by  strictures,  injections, 
or  bougies.  Such  symptoms  are  nut  similar  to  the  ac- 
tions arising  from  the  application  of  venereal  matter, 
for  suppuration  seldom  occurs,  and,  when  it  does,  the 
matter  is  not  venereal.  The  swelling  and  inflamma- 
tion appear  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly  disappear,  or  go 
from  one  testicle  to  the  other.  The  epididymis  re 
mains  swelled,  however,  even  for  a  considerable  time 
afterward. 

The  first  appearance  of  swelling  is  generally  a  soft 
pulpy  fulness  or  the  body  of  the  testicle,  which  is  ten- 
der to  the  touch  ;  this  increases  to  a  hard  swelling  ac- 
companied with  considerable  pain.  The  epididymis, 
towards  the  lower,  end  of  the  testicle,  is  generally  the 
hardest  part.  The  hardness  and  swelling,  however, 
often  pervade  the  whole  of  the  epididymis.  The  sper- 
inalic  cord,  and  especially  the  vas  deferens,  are  often 
thickened,  and  sore  to  the  touch.  The  spermatic 
veins  sometimes  become  varicose.  A  pain  in  the  loins, 
and  sense  of  weakness  there,  and  in  the  pelvis,  aro 
other  casual  symptoms.  Colicky  pains;  uneasiness  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels;  flatulency:  sickness,  and 
even  vornMng;  are  not-unfrequent.  The  whole  testi- 
cle is  swelled,  and  not  merely  the  epididymis,  as  has 
been  asserted. 

The  inflammation  of  the  part  most  probably  arises 
from  its  sympathizing  with  the  urethra.  The  swelling 
of  the  testicle  coining  on,  either  removes  the  pain  in 
making  water,  and  Suspends  the  discharge,  which  does 
not  return  till  such  swelling  begins  to  subside,  or  else 
the  irritation  in  the  urethra,  first  ceasing,  produces  a 
swelling  of  the  testicle,  which  continues  till  the  pain 
and  discharge!  return;  thus  rendering  it  doubtful 
which  is  the  cause  and  which  the  effect.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  discharge  has  become  more  violent, 
though  the  testicle  has  swelled;  and  such  swelling  has 
even  been  known  to  occur  after  the  discharge  has 
ceased  yet  the  latter  has  returned  with  violence,  and 
remained  as  long  as  the  hernia  humoralis. 

Hernia  humoralis,  with  stoppage  of  the  discharge,  is 
apt  to  be  attended  with  strangury.  A  very  singular 
thing  is,  that  the  inflammation  more  frequently  comes 
on  when  tie'  in  italion  in  the  urethra  is  going  off,  than 
When  at  its  height. 

The  enlargement  of  the  testicle,  from  cancer  and 
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scrofula,  are  generally  slow  in  theli  progress:  Hint  ol 
u  hernia  humorahs  very  quick. 

O'rchos.  (From  opxoi,  a  plantation  or  orchard  bo 
railed  from  the  regularity  with  which  the  hairs  ore  in 
serted  )  The  ectrenyties  ol  the  eyelids,  where  the  eye- 
hashes  grow. 

ORCHO'TOMY.  (Orchotomia ;  from  opxis,  a  Ks 
tide,  and  rtuvia,  to  cut.)  Castration.  The  operation 
of  extracting  a  testicle. 

ORDER.  A  term  applied  by  naturalists  and  noso- 
logists  to  designate  a  division  thai  embraces  a  number 
of  genera  which  have  some  circumstances  common  to 
them  all.  See  Genus,  Plants,  sexual  system  of,  and 
Nosology. 

Orders,  natural,  of  plants.     See  Natural. 

ORE.  The  mineral  substance  from  which  metals 
are  extracted. 

OREOSELINUM.  (From  opos,  a  mountain,  and 
(TfXivov,  parsley:  so  named  bei  ;iu-<  ii  grows  wild  upon 
mountains.)    Mountain  parsley.    See  Mhamanta. 

Ore'stion.  (From  opus,  a  mountain.)  In  Diosco- 
rides  it  is  the  Helenium,  or  a  Kind  ol  elecampane, 
growing  upon  mountains. 

OREXIA.  (From  opcyouai,  to  desire.)  Orcxis.  A 
desire  or  appetite. 

OREMS     Sec  Orexia. 

ORGAN.  Ooyavov.  Organvm.  A  part  of  I  lie 
body  capable  of  the  performance  of  some  perfect  act 
or  operation.  They  are  distinguished  by  physiologists 
by  their  functions,  as  organs  of  sense,  organs  ol  nro 
tion,  organs  of  sensation,  digestive  organs,  &c. 

ORGANIC.  <u  or  belonging  to  an  organ.  Idtfie 
piescni  da)  this  term  is  in  general  use  to  distinguish  a 
disease  of  structure  fr6m  a  functional  diefease;  thus, 
when  the  In  er  is  converted  into  a  hard  tuberculated  01 
other  structure,  ii  Is  called  an  organic  disease;  bul 
when  ii  merel]  fui  ntshes  a  bad  bile,  the  disease  is  said 
to  be  functional. 

[«'  <  iroanic  relics.  These  fossil  relics  are  of  i\s  o 
kind  i,  Petrifactions  and  Conservatives. 

Petrifactions,  or    Substitutions,    are   those  relics, 
which   are  entirely   made  up  bl    mineral  Bub  t: 
which  have  gradual!)  run  into  the  places  occupied  by 
organized  bodies  as  those  bodies  decayed,  and  assumed 
I  heir  forms. 

Conservatives,  01  Preservatives,  are  those  reli 
parts  thereof,  which  still  consist  ol  the  ver)  Bams   lib 
stances,  which  originally  composed  the  living  organized 
being. 

An  or<!inic  relic  may  partake  of  both  kind-.  The 
Shell  of  an  oyster,  being  chiefly  <  atbonate  of  lime,  may 
still  remain,  which  would  l«-  a  conservative.  vVllili 
the  enclosed  animal  mallei  will  be  entirely  decayed, 
and  mineral  natter  occupy  its  place  and  imitate  its 
form,  a  Mcb  would  be  a  petrifaction. 

Organic  relics  are  named  by  annexing  the  termina- 
tion lithos  (a  .-tone,  10  the  scientific  name  of  the  living 
organized  being.  r\s  ichthyolithos  is  composed  of 
ix6vs  ta  fishj  and  X<0oj  (astone).  Thai  is, a  fish  he- 
coining  stone.  In  English,  lithos  is  changed  to  lite,  as 
ichthyoltte.  Sometimes  the  letter  /  is  leil  oul ,  as  lacerta 
(lizard)  would  make  lacertit,  <;\  petrified  lizard). 
This  abridged  method  has  now  come  intogeneial  n  e.  ' 
—  Eat.  Geol.     A.] 

ORGASM.    See  Orgasmus. 

ORGASMUS.  (From  opyaw,  "  appeto  impatienter ; 
proprie  de  anemantihus  dicitur,  qua!  turgenl  libidine." 
Scapula.)     Salacity. 

ORGASTICA.    The  name  of  an  order  of  thi 
Genetiea,  in  Good's  Nosology.    Diseases  affecting  the 
orgasm,     lis  genera  are,  chlorosis,  prteotia,  lag 

ORIBASIUS,  an  eminent  physician  of  the  1ih  cen- 
tury, was  hoi  n  ai  Peigaunis,  or,  according  to  others,  al 
.''aides,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.  He  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished 
men  of  his  age,  and  Hie  most  s k i  1  i>  1 1  in  his  profession 
and  he  not  only  obtained  great  public  reputation,  but 
also  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  ap- 
pointed him  qutestor  of  Constantinople.  But  after  rhe 
death  of  that  prince  he  suffered  a  seven-  reverse;  be 
was  stripped  of  his  properly,  and  sent  into  banishment 
anions  the  Barbarians.  He  sustain'  d  his  misfortunes, 
however,  with  great  fortitude;  and  the  dignity  of  his 
character,  with  his  professional  skill  and  kindness, 
gained  him  the  veneration  of  these  rode  people,  among 
whom  he  was  adored  as  a  tutelary  god.  At  length  he 
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vrat  recalled  to  the  Imperial  conn,  and  regained  the 
public  favour.  He  was  chieftj  a  compile]  ,  bul  some 
valuable  practical  remarks  first  occur  in  bis  writings 

He  made,  ai  the  request  of  Julian,  extensive  "  C'ollec 
tion."  from  Galen,  and  other  preceding  authors,  In 

about  seventy  books,  of  which  only  seventeen  now 
remain  ;  and  afieiw  aid  made  a  "  S)  nopsis  of  this  vast 
work  for  the  use  of  his  son,  in  nine  hooks:  there  are 
also  extant  four  hooks,  in  medicines  and  diseases,  en- 
titled "  Euporistorum  Libri."  He  praises  highly  local 
evacuations  of  blood,  especially  by  scarifications, 
which  had  been  little  noticed  before:  and  he  affirms, 

that  he  was  himself  cured  of  the  plague  by  il,  having 
lost  in  this  way  two  pounds  of  blood  from  the  thighs 
■  ai  iln  second  day  of  the  disease.  He  first  desciibcd  a 
singular  species  of  insanity,  under  the  name  of  lycan- 
a,  in  which  the  patient  wanders  about  by  night 
the  tombs,  as  If  changed  into  a  wolf:  though 

BUCh  a  disease  is  noticed  in  the  New  Testament. 

•  IRICHALCUM.    The  brassof  the  ani  ■ 

1  )i:ii  u.      (From   Oricus,   a   city   of   Epirus,   near 
which   it  grows.)     A  species  of  fir  or  turpentiie 
from  Oricus. 

Oril-ntalia  folia.  The  leaves  of  senna  were  so 
called. 

ORl'GANUM.  (From  opoc,  a  mountain,  and  yavoto, 
to  rejoice :  so  called  because  it  grows  upon  the  side  of 
mountains.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  I.inn.Tan 
system.    Class,  DidynamAa;  Order,  Gymnospermia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia)  name  of  the  wild  marjoram. 
See  OrigHnum  vulgare. 

Origani  h  CRETICUM.     See  Origanum  diclamnus. 

Origanum  dictamnus.     The  systematic  name  of 

the  dittany  of  Crete.      Dictamnus  creticus;    Origa- 

iiuui  1  r/ln  urn  ;  Onitis.     The  lea\  es  of  this  plant,  Ori- 
foliit  inferioribus  tomeHtos'is,  spicis  mttanti 
l.inna'iis,  are  now  lately  used  ;  they  have  been 
recommended  as  emmenagogue  and  alexipharmlc. 

Origanum  marjorana.  The  systematic  name  ol 
mi.  Marjorana.  This  plant,  Origanum 
)i  otundis  cempat  tit 
/lulu .  1  rniihiis  of  i.innaus,  ha-  been  long  cultivated  In 
"iii  gardens,  and  is  in  frequent  use  for  culinarj  put 
po  es  The  leaves  and  lops  have  a  pleasant  smeii,  and 
a  moderately  warm,  aromatic),  bitterish  taste.  They 
yield  their  virtues  to  aqueous"  and  spirituous  liquors, 
by  infusion,  and  10  ualei  in  distillation,  affording  a 
considerable  quantity  ol  essential  oil.  Tin  medicinal 
qualities  of  the  plant  are  1  imilai  to  those  of  the  wild 
plan!  (see  Origanum  vulgare) ;  but  being  much  more 
fragrant,  it  is  thought  :■>  be  more  cephalic,  and  better 
adapted  10  those  complaints  known  by  the  name  of 

nervous;   and  may   ilniei be  employed  with  the 

same  inleniions  as  lavender.  II  was  directed  in  the 
jinlri  ■  aternutatorius,b}  uoj.li  pi  1.0  macopoBias,  with  a 
view  to  the  sgret  able  ■.  flour  which  ii  communicates  to 
the  ai  arabacca,  rathi  1  than  to  itserthine  power,  which 
is  veiy  inconsiderable;  bul  il  Is  now  wholly  omitted  in 
the  Charm.  Loud,  in  us  recenl  state,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  uccessfully  applied  to  scirrhous  tamours  of  the 
breast. 

Origanum  byriacum.  The  Syrian  herb  majiich. 
S(  e  7.  vi  1  nun  marum. 

Origanum  vulgare.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
wild  marjoram.  Marjorana;  Mancurana;  OHga- 
iiiim  heracleotieum)  Onitis;  Zazarhendi herba.  Ori- 
gt  ilium  spicis  sain  ol  nulls  jianir.vlatis  conglomeratis, 
irribvs  ovatis  of  LinnceiiH.  This 
plant  grows  wild  in  many  parts ef  Britain.  It  has  an 
agreeable  aromatic  smell,  Approaching  to  that  of  mar- 
joram, and  a  pungent  taste,  much  resembling  thyme, 
ii  ii  it  is  likewise  thought  to  he  more  allied  in  its 
medicinal  qualities,  and  therefore  deemed  to  he  em 
in.  nagogue,  tome,  stomachic,  &c.  The  dried  leaves, 
used  instead  of  lea,  are  -aid  lo  beexcr  edingly  grateful. 
rhey  are  employed  in  medicated  baths  and  fomenta- 
tions. 

I  'it-  constrictor.     See  Orbicularis  oris. 
Oblbana   tkrra.      (Or/cowa,  so  named  from  the 

SeeBixaerUana. 
OHMSKIRK.  J  he  name  of  a  place  in  which  Hill 
IK .  d,  who  invented  a  medicine  for  the  cure  of  hydro- 
phobia, and  died  without  making  known  its  composi- 
tion. The  analysis  of  Drs.  Black  and  Hepburn  de- 
monrtrates  11  to  he  half  an  ounce  of  powder  of 
I  chalk ;  three  drachms  of  Armenian  bole ;   ten  grains 
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of  alum  ;  one  drachm  of  powder  of  elecampane  root ; 
six  dro|m  of  oil  of  anise.  This  dose  ia  to  be  taken 
every  morning  for  six  limes  in  a  glass  of  water,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  fresh  milk. 

OENITHO'GALUM.  (from  opvic,  a  bird,  and 
yaAa,  inilk:  so  called  from  Die  colour  of  Its  flowers, 
which  are  like  the  milk  found  in  eggs.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  Of  plants  in  the  I. Imuran  system.  Class,  Hci- 
anitria  ;  Order,  MonogyHta. 

Ornithogalum  maritimum,  a  kind  of  wild  onion. 
See  Scilla. 

ORNITHOGLOSSUM.  (From  opvic,  a  bird,  and 
y\<i>aaa,  a  tongue  :  so  called  from  its  shape.)  Bird's 
tongue.  The  6eeds  of  the  ash-tree  are  sometimes  so 
called. 

ORNITHOLOGY.  (Ornithologia;  from  opvis,  a 
bird,  and  Xoyos,  a  discourse.)  That  part  of  natural 
history  which  treats  of  birds. 

ORNITHOPO'DIUM.  (From  opvtc,  a  bird,  and 
7rou;,  a  foot:  so  called  from  the  likeness  of  its  pods  to 
a  bird's  claw.)  Bird's  foot;  scorpion  wort.  The  Or- 
nithropus  perpusillus,  and  Scorpioides,  of  I.iimanis, 

ate  so  called. 

O'RNUS.  (From  orn,  Heb.)  The  ash  tree  which 
affords  nianna. 

OROBANOHE.  (From  opo6oc,  the  wild  pea,  and 
ayx<>>i  t°  suffocate  bo  called -because  it  twines  round 
the  OrobUS  and  destroys  it.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plains  in  the  Limuean  system.  Class,  Oynandria  and 
Didynnmin  ;  Order,  .Ingiospermia. 

Orobry'chis.  (From  opoBoc,  the  wood-pea,  and 
jSpvxu,  to  eat.)     The  same  as  orobance, 

O'ROBUS.     (From  tpsn^io,  to  eat)     1.  The  name 
of  a  germs  of  [ilanis  in  the  Liiinaan  system.    Class, 
Diadelphia ;  Order,  Decandria. 
i    2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  ervum.     See 
Rrvum. 

Orobus  tuberosus.  The  hoath-pon.  The  root 
of  this  plant  is  said  to  be  nutritious.  The  Scotch  isl- 
anders hold  them  in  great  esteem,  and  chew  them  like 
tobacco. 

Orosem'num.    See  Mliamanta. 

ORPIMENT.  Orpimentum.  A  sulphuret  of  arse 
nil-.  Native  orpiment  is  found  in  yellow,  brilliant, 
and,  as  it  were,  talky  masses,  often  mixed  with  realgar, 
and  sometimes  of  a  greenish  colour.    See  Arsenic. 

ORPINE.     See  Sedum  Ulephmm. 

Orrhoi'v'oiiim.  (From  opoj,  the  extremity,  and 
7ruy»;,  the  buttocks.)  The  extremity  of  the  spine, 
which  is  terminated  by  the  os  coccygis. 

O'rrhos.    (From  pcu,  to  trow.)     1.    Serum,  whey. 

2.  The  raphe  of  the  scrotum. 

3.  The  extremity  of  the  sacrum. 
ORK1S.    See  hit. 

Orris,  Florentine.    See  fris  florentina. 
Orteille.     See  Lichen  merlin. 

ORTHITE.  A  mineral ;  so  named  because  ii  always 
occurs  in  straight  layers,  generally  in  felspar.  Ii  re 
sembles  gadolimte.  Ii  is  found  in  the  mine  of  Fimbo 
in  Sweden, 

OETHOCO'LON.  (From  opfloj,  straight,  aiuU-uAui', 
a  limb.)  Ii  is  a  species  of  stiff  joint,  .when  it  cannot 
be  bended,  but  remains  straight. 

ORTHOPNCE'A.  il'iom  oplhc,  erect,  and  nvori, 
breathing.)  A  very  quick  and  laborious  breathing, 
during  which  the  person  is  obliged  to  be  in  an  erect 
posture. 

Orva'i.k.  (Orvalc,  French.)  A  species  of  clary  or 
norm  in  um. 

Orvieta'nim,  a  medicine  that  resists  poisons;  from 
a  mountebank  of  Orvieta,  in  Italy,  who  flrsl  made  him- 
sell  famous  by  taking  such  things  upon  the  stage, 
after  doses  of  pretended  poisons;  though  some  say  its 
inventor  was  one  Orvietanus,  and  that  it  is  named 
after  him. 

ORY'ZA.  (From  orez,  Arabian.)  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linniean  system.  Class,  Tri 
andria.    Order,  Digynia.    The  rice  plant. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia)  name  for  rice.  See  Oryza 
saliva. 

Oryza  sativa.  The  systematic  name  of  the  plant 
which  affords  the  rice,  w  bich  is  the  principal  food  of  the 
inhabitants  in  all  parts  of  the  East,  where  it  is  boiled, 
and  eaten  either  alone  or  with  their  meat.  Largequan- 
lities  of  it  are  annually  sent  into  Europe,  and  it  meets 
with  a  general  esteem  for  family  purposes.  Thepeople  l 
til  Java  have  a  melhoJ  of  making  pudding*  of  rice,  J 


which  »eein=  (o  be  unknown  here,  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  put  in  practice  if  it  Bhould  merit  attention  They 
take  a  conical  earthen  pot,  which  is  open  at  the  large 
end,  and  perforated  all  over.  This  they  fill  about  hall 
full  with  rice,  and  putting  ii  into  a  large  earthen  pot  of 
the  same  shape,  rilled  with  boiling  waier,  the  rice  in 
the  first  pot  soon  swells,  and  stops  the  perforations,  so 
as  to  keep  out  the  water.  By  this  method  the  rice  is 
brought  to  a  firm  consistence,  and  forms  a  pudding, 
which  is  generally  eaten  with  butter,  oil,  sugar,  vine- 
gar, and  spices.  The  Indians  eat  stewed  rice  with  good 
success  against  the  bloody  flux ;  and  in  most  inflam- 
matory disorders  they  cure  themselves  with  only  a  de- 
coction of  it.  The  spirituous  liquor  called  arrack  is 
made  from  this  grain.  Rice  grows  naturally  in  moist 
places,  and  will  not  come  to  perfection,  when  culti- 
vated, unless  the  ground  be  sometimes  overflowed  or 
plentifully  watered.  The  grain  is  of  a  gray  colour 
when  first  reaped  ;  but  the  growers  have  a  method  of 
whitening  it  before  it  is  sent  to  market.  The  manner 
of  performing  Ihis,  and  beating  it  out  in  Egypt,  is  thus 
described  by  Hasselquist:  They  have  hollow  iron  cy 
lindrical  pestles,  about  an  inch  diameter,  lilled  by  a 
wheel  worked  with  oxen.  A  person  sits  between  the 
[K'stles,  and,  as  they  rise,  pushes  forward  the  rice,  while 
another  winnows  and  supplies  fresh  parcels.  Thus: 
they  continue  working  until  it  is  entirely  free  from 
chaff.  Having  in  this  manner  cleaned  it,  they  add 
one-thirtieth  part  of  salt,  and  rub  them  both  together, 
by  which  the  grain  acquires  a  whiteness;  then  it  is 
passed  through  a  sieve,  to  separate  the  salt  again  from 
it.  In  the  island  of  Ceylon  they  have  a  much  more 
expeditious  melhod  of  getting  out  the  rice;  for,  in  the 
field  where  il  is  reaped,  they  dig  a  round  hole,  with  a 
level  bottom,  al i  a  fool  deep,  and  eight  yards  diame 

ter,  and  till  it  with  bundles  of  corn.  Having  laid  11 
properly,  the  worm  *  drive  about  half  a  dozen  oxen 
continually  round  the  pit;  and  thus  they  will  tread  out 
tony  or  fifty  bushels  a  day.  This  is  a  very  ancient 
method  of  treading  out  corn,  and  is  still  piactised  in 
Africa  upon  otliei  soils  of  grain. 

OS.    1.  (0.5,  os  sis.  n.)     A  bone.    See  Hone. 

2.  {Os,  oris,  ii.)     The  mouth. 

(Is  EXTERNUM  The  entrance  into  the  vagina  is  SO 
named  in  opposition  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  which 
is  called  the  os  internum. 

Os  iNTERNtiM.    The  orifice  or  mouth  of  the  uterus. 

Os  leonis.     The  Antirrhinum  linaria. 

Os  spongiosum.  The  spongy  bones  are  two  in 
number,  and  arc  called  ossa  spongiosa  inferiora.  The 
ethmoid  bone  has  two  turbinated  portions,  which  a:e 
sometimes  called  the  superior  spongy  bones.    These 

hones,  which,  from  their  shape,  are  sometimes  called 
ossa  turbinala,  have,  by  some  anatomists,  born  de- 
scribed  as  belonging  to  the  ethmoid  bone;  and  by 
portions  of  the  ossa  palati.  In  young  sub- 
jects, however,  they  are  evidentl  J  distinct  boms.  They 
consist  of  a  spongy  lamella  in  each  nostril.  The  con- 
vex surface  of  iln^  lamina  is  mined  towards  the  sep- 
tum narluin,  and  its  concave  part  towards  ll.c  maxil- 
lary bone,  covering  the  opening  of  the  lachrymal  duct 

into  the  nose.  From  their  upper  edge  aiise  two  pro- 
cesses: the  posterior  of  these,  which  is  the  broadest. 
,i  were  upon  the  edge  of  the  antrum  high 
inoiiaiium  ;  the  anterior  one  joins  the  os  unguis,  and 
forms  a  pari  of  the  lachrymal  duct.  These  bones  are 
complete  in  the  tutus.  They  are  lined  with  the  pitui- 
tary membrane;  and,  besides  their  connexion  with  the 
ethmoid  bone,  are  joined  lo  the  ossa  maxillaria  supe- 
riora.ossa  palati,  and  ossa  unguis.  Besides  these  ossa 
spongiosa  inferiora,  there  are  sometimes  two  others, 
situated  lower  down,  one  in  each  nostril.  These  aie 
very  properly  considered  as  a  production  of  the  sides 
Of  the  maxillary  sinus  turned  downwards.  In  many 
subjects,  likewise,  we  find  other  smaller  bones  standing 
out  into  the  nostrils,  which,  from  their  shape,  might 
also  deserve  the  name  of  I  in  lunula,  but  they  are  un- 
certain in  their  size,  situation,  and  number. 

Os  TIHC*.    See  Tinea*  os. 

[OSBORN,  John  C.  M.D.  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  John 
Osborn,  was  bom  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  Sep- 
tember, 1766.  He  received  his  classical  education  at 
Middletown,  under  the  Rev.  Enoch  Huntington,  an 
eminent  scholar  ;  and  his  medical  education  exclu- 
sively under  his  father.  He  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  academic  honour  till  he  became  eminent  in  his 
profession  in  North  Carolina,  to  which  state  he  ra 
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moved  in  1787.  Here  he  waB  well  known  as  a  success 
ful  practitioner,  and  was  repeatedly  placed  at  (behead 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  district,  He  came  lo  the 
city  of  .New  York  in  1807,  and  was  shortly  after  mini 
duccd  to  a  huge  scene  of  practice.  He  was  created 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  in  the  Medi 
cal  Faculty  ot  Columbia  College,  and  upon  the  union 
of  that  Faculty  with  the  College  of -Thymic  iana  and 
Surgeons,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  He  died 
of  a  pulmonary  disorder  iu  the  island  of  St  Croix, 
upon  the  day  of  his  landing,  March  5lh,  1U19. 

With  his  professional  erudition,  Dr.  Osborn  muted 
great  literary  acquirements,  and  his  Knowledge ol 
was  varied  and  extensile.  These  acquisitions  he  often 
displayed  in  his  course  of  public  instruction.  His  view 
of  the  Materia  Medica  as  a  science  was  equalled  by 
few,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  actual  medical  <|itali- 
ties  of  the  native  productions  of  our  soil,  was  a  sub- 
ject which  he  delighted  to  investigate,  and  in  his  prac 
tice,  and  by  his  instructions,  he  earnestly  enjoined  an 
acquaintance  with  Ihese  important  remedial  agents. 

Dr.  Osborn  was  a  man  of  much  more  science  and 
eminence  in  bis  profession  than  either  his  father  or 
grandfather,  and  possessed  a  very  line  taste  for  [xjetry, 
belles  lettres,  and  painting.  While  lie  was  quite  a 
young  man,  Mr.  Barlow  submitted  to  him  and  his 
friend,  the  late  Richard  Alsop,  Esq.  the  manuscript  of 
the  Vision  of  Columbus,  for  their  correction  and  revi- 
sion, previous  to  its  publication.  His  taste  in  painting 
was  highly  cultivated,  and  he  might  have  attained  to 
great  eminence  as  an  artist."-  Tkach.  Med.  litog.  A.] 

OSCE'DO.    A  yawning. 

OSCHEOCELE.  (From  oa%tov,  the  scrotum,  and 
njXq,  a  tumour.)    I.  Any  tumour  of  the  scrotum'. 

j.  a  scrotal  hernia. 

O'SCHEON.  Oa\cov.  The  scrotum.  Calen  gives 
the  name  lo  the  os  uteri. 

OSCREO'PHYMA  (Prom  oa\cov,  (he  scrotum, 
and0u//a,  a  tumour.)    A  swelling  of  the  scrotum. 

OSCILLATION.    Vibration.    See  Irritability. 

(I  BCITANS.  (From  oscilo,  lo  gape.)  Yawning. 
Gaping. 

OSCITA'TIO.  (From  esciU lJo  gape.)  Yawning. 
Gaping. 

osn'LATO'RIUS.  (From  osculo,  lo  kiss:  so  call 
ed  because  the  action  of  kissing  is  performed  by  it.) 
The  sphincter  muscle  of  the  lips. 

O'SCULUM.  (Diminutive  of  os,  a  mouth)  A  lit 
tie  mouth. 

OSMAZOME.  If  cold  water,  which  has  been  fli 
posted  for  a  few  hours  on  slices  of  raw  muscular  fibre, 
with  occasional  pressure,  be  evaporated,  filtered,  and 
then  treated  with  pure  alkohol,  a  peculiar  animal  prin- 
ciple will  be  dissolved,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  salts. 
By  dissipating  the  alkohol  with  a  gentle  heat,  the  09- 
mazonie  is  obtained.  If  lias  a  brownish  yellow  colour, 
and  the  taste  and  smell  of  soup.  Its  aqueous  solution 
affords  precipitates,  with  infusion  of  nut-galls,  nitrate 
of  mercury,  and  nitrate  and  acetate  of  lead. 

OSMIUM.  Anew  metal  lately  discovered  by  Ten- 
nant  anions  platina,  and  so  called  by  him  from  the  pun 
gent  and  peculiar  smell  of  its  oxide. 

OSMI'.N'D.     See  Oemunda  r'egatts. 

OSMU'N'DA.  (From  Osmund,  who  first  used  it.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Oryplogamia; 
Order,  Filicei. 

Osmunda  regius.  Vihx  flnriilii.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  osmund-royal.  Its  root  possesses  astrin- 
gent and  emmenagogue  trirtni  s. 

O'SPHY'S.     Offd-tic.    The  loins. 

Ossa  si'os-nEosA.     See  Os  spongiosum. 

OSSI'CULUM.     A  little  bone. 

Ossicvla  ai  iinrs.  The  small  bones  of  the  inter 
nal  ear  are  four  in  number,  viz.  the  malleus,  incus, 
stapes,  and  os  orbiculare;  and  are  situated  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum.  See  Malleus,  Incus,  Stapes,  and 
Orbiculare  os. 

OSSIFICATION.  {Ossificate;  from  os,  a  bone, 
and  facio,  to  make.)    See  Osteogeny. 

OSSI'FRAGA.  (From  os,  a  bone,  and  frango,  to 
break.)  A  petrified  root,  called  the  bone  binder,  from 
its  supposed  virtues  in  uniting  fractured  bones. 

OSSIFRAGU3.    See  Osteocolla. 

OSSI'VORUS.     (From  os,  a  bone,  and  voro,  to  de- 
vour.)    Applied  to  a  species  of  tumour  or  ulcer  which 
destroys  the  bone 
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Osta'ob*.  (From  oarcov,  a  bone,  and  aypa,  a  lay 
Ina  hold  of  )     A  forceps  to  lake  out  bones  with. 

o-ikitks.  ( From  oj-coy,  a  bone.)  The  bone-binder. 
See  Osteocolla. 

OSTEOCO  1.1- A.  (From  o-toi',a  bone,  and  KoXXau, 
,,,  giue.)  Ossifraga;  Hsiostttu;  Osteiies;  Amos- 
teus  ■  Osteolitkoo;  StelocKites.  Glue-bone,  stone,  or 
bone-binder.  A  particular  carbonate  of  lime  found  in 
some  parts  of  Germany,  particularly  in  (he  Marcbeof 
Brandenburg,  and  in  other  countries.  It  is  met  with 
iii  loose  sandy  grounds,  spreading  from  near  the  sur- 
face io  a  considerable  depth,  inio  a  number  of  rainili 
cal 8  like  the  roots  Of  B  tree.  It  is  of  a  whitish  co- 
lour, soft  while  under  the  earth,  triable  when  dry, 
rough  on  the  surface,' for  the  most  pari  either  hollow 
within,  or  filled  with  a  solid  wood,  or  with  a  powdery 
white  matter.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for  pro- 
moting Hie  coalition  of  fractured  bones,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  callus,  winch  virtues  are  not  attributed  to  it  in 
nt  day. 

OSTEO  COPUS.  (From  otreov,  a  bone,  and  kottoc, 
uneasiness.)  A  very  violent  (Lved  pain  in  any  part  of 
the  bone. 

Osteooe'nica.  (From  oftov,  a  bone,  and  ytwao>, 
to  beget.)  Medicines  which  promote  the  generation  of 
a  callus. 

OSTEOGENY.  (Osteogenia;  from  o$cov,  a  bone, 
and  yevtia,  generation.)  The  growth  of  bones.  Bones 
are  either  formed  between  membranes,  or  in  the  sub- 
stance of  cartilage  ;  and  the  bony  deposition  is  effected 
by  a  determined  action  of  arteries.  The  secretion  of 
bone  lakes  place  in  cartilage  in  the  long  bones,  as  those 
of  the  arm,  leg,  &c. ;  and  between  two  layers  of  mem- 
brane, as  in  the  bones  of  the  skull,  where  true  cartilage 
is  never  seen.  Often  (he  bony  matter  is  formed  indis- 
tinct bags,  and  there  it  grows  into  form,  as  in  the  teeth  ; 
for  each  tooth  is  formed  in  its  little  bag,  which,  by  in 
jeclion,  can  be  filled  and  covered  with  vessels.  An 
artery  of  the  body  can  assume  this  action,  and  deposile 
bone,  which  is  formed  also  where  it  should  not  be,  in 
tin-  tendon  and  iii  the  joints,  in  the  great  arteries  and 
in  the  valves,  in  the  flesh  of  the  heart  itself,  or  even  in 
the  soft  and  pulpy  substance  of  the  brain. 

Most  of  the  bones  iu  the  fcetus  are  merely  cartilage 
beloie  the  time  of  birth.  This  cartilage  is  never 
hardened  into  bone,  but  from  the  first  it  is  an  organized 
mass.  It  has  its  vessels,  which  are  at  first  transparent, 
but  which  soon  dilate1  .  and  w  lienever  the  red  colour  ol 
the  blood  begins  lo  appear  in  them,  ossification  very 
quickly  succeeds,  the  arteries  being  so  far  enlarged  a* 
to  carry  the  coarser  pails  of  the  blood.  The  first  mark 
of  ossification  is  an  artery  which  is  seen  running  into 
the  centre  of  the  jelly  which  is  formed.  <  Mher  arteries 
soon  appear,  and  a  net  work  of  vessels  is  formed,  and 
then  a  centre  of  ossification  begins,  stretching  its  rays 
according  to  the  length  of  the  bone,  and  then  the  caiti 
lagi- Ik  gins  to  grow  opaque,  yellow,  brittle:  it  will  no 
longer  bend,  and  a  bony  centre  may  easily  be  discover- 
ed. Other  points  of  ossilii  ation  are  successively  form- 
ed, preceded  by  the  appearance  of  arteries.  The  ossi- 
fication follows  (he  vessels,  and  buries  and  bides  those 
vessels  by  which  it  is  formed.  The  vessels  advance 
towards  the  end  of  the  bone,  the  whole  body  of  the 
bone  becomes  opaque,  and  there  is  left  a  small  vascu- 
lar circle  only  at  either  end.  The  heads  are  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  bone  by  a  thin  cartilage,  and  the 
vessels  of  the  centre,  extending  still  towards  the  extre- 
mities of  the  bone,  perforate  the  cartilage,  pass  into  the 
head  of  the  bone,  and  then  iis  ossification  also  begins, 
and  a  small  nucleus  of  ossification  is  formed  in  its 
centre.  Thus  the  heads  and  the  body  are  at  first  dis- 
tinct boms,  formed  apart. joined  by  a  cartilage,  and 
not  united  till  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Then 
the  deposition  of  bone  begins ;  and  while  the  bone  is 
laid  by  the  arteries,  the  cartilage  is  conveyed  away  by 
the  absorbing  vessels  ;  and  while  they  convey  away  the 
superfluous  cartilage,  they  model  the  bone  into  i(s  duo 
form,  shape  out  its  cavities,  cancelli  and  holes,  remove 
the  thinner  parts  of  the  remaining  cartilage,  and  harden 
it  into  due  consistence.  The  earth  which  constitutes 
the  hardness  of  bone,  and  all  its  useful  properties,  is 
inorganized,  and  lies  in  the  interstices  of  bone,  where 
it  is  made  up  of  gelatinous  matter  to  give  it  consist- 
ence and  strength,  furnished  with  absorbents  to  keep 
it  in  health,  ,ind  carry  off  its  wasted  parts  ;  and  per- 
vaded by  blood  vessels  to  supply  it  with  new  matter. 
During  all  the  process  of  ossification,  the  absorbents 
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proportion  their  action  to  the  stimulus  which  is  applied 
to  them:  they  carry  away  the  serous  fluid,  when  jelly 
is  to  take  its  place ;  they  remove  the  jelly  as  the  bone 
is  laid ;  they  continue  removing  the  bony  particles  also, 
which  (as  in  a  circle)  the  arteries  continually  renew. 
This  renovation  and  change  of  parts  goes  on  even  in 
the  hardest  bones,  so  that  after  a  bone  is  perfectly 
formed,  its  older  particles  are  continually  being  remov- 
ed, and  new  ones  are  deposited  in  their  place.  The 
bony  particles  are  so  deposited  in  the  flat  bones  of  the 
skull  as  to  present  a  radiated  structure,  and  the  vacan- 
cies between  the  fibres  which  occasion  (hi*  appearance, 
are  found  by  injection  to  be  chiefly  passages  for  blood- 
vessels. As  the  foetus  increases  in  size,  the  osseous 
fibres  increase  in  number,  till  a  lamina  is  produced ; 
and  as  the  bone  continues  to  grow,  more  lamina;  are 
added,  till  the  more  solid  part  of  a  bone  is  formed. 
The  ossification  which  begins  in  cartilage  is  consider- 
ably later  than  that  which  has  its  origin  between  rrrem- 
branes.  The  generality  of  bones  are  incomplete  until 
the  age  of  puberty,  or  between  the  fifteenth  and 
twentieth  years,  and  in  some  few  instances  not  until  a 
later  period.  The  small  bones  of  tli»  ear,  however, 
are  completely  formed  at  birth. 

OSTEOGRAPHY.  (Osleographia  ;  from  o?tov,  a 
bone,  and  yna<p<j>,  to  describe.)  The  description  of  the 
bones.    See  Bone.  • 

Ostkoli'thos.  (From  o^cov,  a  bone,  and  Xi0o$,  a 
stone.)    See  Osteocolla. 

OSTEOLOGY.  ( Osteologia ;  from  o^euv,  a  bone, 
and  Xoyoc,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of  the  bones. 
See  Bone. 

OSTEOPEDION.  (From  orcov,  a  bone,  and  natc, 
BaiSos,  an  infant.)  Lithopadion.  A  term  given  to 
the  mass  of  an  extra-uterine  foetus,  which  had  become 
osseous,  or  of  an  almost  stony  consistence. 

OSTHEXIA.  (From  05-01^5,  osseous  or  bopy,  and 
ela,  habit.)  The  name  in  Good's  Nosology  of  a  genus 
of  diseases.  Class,  Eccritica  ;  Order,  Mesotir.a.  Os- 
thexy  orossific  diathesis.  It  has  two  species,  Osthei  ia 
infarciens ;  implexa. 

►  Ostia'kitjs.  (From  ostium,  a  door.)  The  pylorus 
hi-  been  so  called. 

Osti'ola.  (Diminutive  of  ostium,  a  door.)  The 
valves  or  gates  of  the  heart. 

OSTIUM.  A  door  or  opening.  Applied  to  small 
foramina  or  openings. 

O'strea.  (From  o^pawov,  a  shell.)  The  oyster. 
The  shell  of  tins  fish  is  occasionally  used  medicinally  ; 
its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  carbonate  of 
lime.    See  Creta. 

OSTRU'THIUM.     See  Imperatoria. 

OSY'RIS.  (Offupij  of  Dtoscorides,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  a  small  shrub  with  numerous,  dark,  tough 
branches;  and  Professor  Martyn  conjectures  its  deri 
vation  from  ogo?,  a  branch,  gome  take  the  antirrh 
nam  Unarm  for  the  true  Osi/ris.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Uniixan  system.  Class,  JJicc- 
cia  ;  Order,  Triandria. 

Osyris  alba.  Cassia  poetica  lobelli;  Cassia  lati 
norum ;  Cassia  lignea  monspelimsiujn  i  Cassia  mons- 
prliensium.  Poet's  cassia  or  gardrobe ;  Poet's  rose- 
mary. The  whole  shrub  is  astringent.  It  grows  in 
the  southern  parts  Of  Europe. 

OTA'LGIA.  (From  ouj,  the  car,  and  a\yos,  pain,) 
The  earache. 

Otknchy'tks.  (From  wtos,  the  genitive  of  ovs,  an 
ear,  and  cyxtvui,  to  pour  in.)    A  syringe  for  the  ears. 

Otho'nna.  (From  oQovi,.  lint:  so  called  from  the 
softness  of  its  leaves.)    A  species  of  celandine. 

O'tica.  (From  005,  the  ear.)  Medicines  against 
diseases  of  the  ear. 

Oti'tbs.  (Fromovs,  the  ear.)  An  epithet  of  the 
little  finger,  because  it  is  commonly  made  use  of  in 
scratching  the  ear. 

OTITIS.  (From  ovs,  the  ear.)  Inflammation  of 
the  internal  ear.  It  is  known  by  pyrexia,  and  an  ex- 
cruciating and  throbbing  pain  in  the  internal  ear,  that 
is  sometimes  attended  with  delirium. 

Otopla'tos.  (From  ovs,  the  ear.)  A  stinking 
ulcer  behind  the  ear. 

OTOPYO'SIS.  (From  ovc,  the  ear,  and  irvov,  pus.) 
A  purulent  discharge  from  the  ear. 

OTORRHEA.  (From  ovs,  the  ear,  and  ptu>,  to 
flow.)    A  discharge  from  the  ear. 

Ova'lb  foramen.     See  Foramen  ovale: 

OVAL1S.    oval.    Some  parts  of  animals  and  vo- 
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getables  receive  this  name  from  being  of  this  shape ; 
as  foramen  ovale,  centrum  ovale,  folium  ovale,  recep- 
taculum  ovale. 

OVARIAN.    Ovarlal.    Belonging  to  the  ovarium. 

OVA'RIUM.  (Diminutive  of  ovum,  an  egg. )  The 
ovaria  are  two  flat  oval  bodies,  about  one  inch  in 
length,  and  rather  more  than  halt  in  breadth  and  thick- 
ness, suspended  in  the  broad  ligaments,  about  the  dis- 
tance of  one  inch  from  the  uterus  behind,  and  a  littlo 
below  the  Fallopian  tubes.  To  the  ovaria,  according 
to  the  idea  of  their  structure  entertained  by  different 
anatomists,  various  uses  have  been  assigned,  or  the 
purpose  they  answer  has  been  differently  explained. 
Some  have  supposed  that  their  texture  was  glandular, 
and  that  they  secreted  a  fluid  equivalent  to,  and  similar 
to  the  male  semen ;  but  others,  who  have  examined 
them  with  more  care,  assort,  thai  they  are  ovaria  in 
the  literal  acceptation  of  the  term,  ami  include  a  num- 
ber of  vesicles,  or  ova,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-two 
of  different  sizes,  joined  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
ovaria  by  cellular  threads  or  pedicles;  and  that  they 
contain  a  fluid  which  has  the  appearance  of  thin 
lymph.  These  vesicles  are,  in  fact,  to  be  seen  in  the 
healthy  ovaria  of  every  young  woman.  They  differ 
very  much  in  their  number  in  different  ovaria,  but  are 
very  seldom  so  numerous  as  has  just  been  stated.  All 
have  agreed  that  the  ovaria  prepare  whatever  the  fe- 
male supplies  towards  the  formation  of  the  foetus;  and 
this  is  proved  by  the  operation  of  spaying,  which  con- 
sists in  the  extirpation  of  the  ovaria,  after  which  the 
animal  not  only  loses  the  power  of  conceiving,  but  de- 
sire is  for  ever  extinguished.  The  outer  coat  of  the 
ovaria,  together  with  that  of  the  uterus,  is  given  by 
the  peritoneum  ;  and  whenever  an  ovum  is  passed  into 
the  Fallopian  tube,  a  fissure  is  observed  at  the  part 
through  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  transferred. 
These  fissures  healing,  leave  small  longitudinal  cica- 
trices on  the  surface,  which  are  said  to  enable  us  to 
determine,  whenever  the  ovarium  is  examined,  the 
number  of  times  a  woman  has  conceived.  The  cor- 
pora lutea  are  oblong  glandular  bodies  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  found  in  the  ovaria  of  all  animals  when  preg- 
nant, and,  according  to  some,  when  they  are  salacious 
They  are  said  to  be  calyces,  from  which  the  impreg- 
nated ovum  has  dropped  ;  and  their  number  is  always 
m  proportion  to  the  number  of  conceptions  found  in 
the  uterus.  They  are  largest  and  most  conspicuous  in 
the  eai  ly  state  of  pregnancy,  and  remain  for  some  time 
after  delivery,  when  they  gradually  fade  and  wither 
till  they  disappear.  The  corpora  lutea  are  very  vascu- 
lar,  except  at  ili<  ii  centre,  which  is  whitish;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  white  pan  is  a  small  cavity,  from 
which  the  impregnated  ovum  is  thought  to  have  imme- 
diately proceeded.  The  ovaria  are  the  seat  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  dropsy,  which  most  commonly  happens 
to  women  at  the  time  of  the  final  cessation  of  the 
menses,  though  not  untrecpiintly  at  a  more  early  period 
ol  life.  It  is  of  the  encysted  kind,  the  fluid  being 
sometimes  limpid  and  thin,  and  at  others  discoloured 
and  gelatinous.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  found  con- 
tained in  one  cyst,  often  in  several ;  and  in  others  the 
whole  tumefaction  has  been  coni|iosed  of  hydatids  not 
larger  than  grajMS.  The  ovaria  are  also  subject,  espe- 
cially a  short  time  after  delivery,  to  inflammation,  ter- 
minating in  suppuration,  and  to  scirrhous  and  can- 
cerous diseases,  with  considerable  enlargement.  In  the 
former  state,  they  generally  adhere  to  some  adjoining 
part,  as  the  uterus,  rectum,  bladder,  or  external  inte- 
guments, and  the  matter  is  discharged  from  the  vagina 
by  stool,  by  urine,  or  by  an  external  abscess  of  the  in- 
teguments of  the  abdomen. 

OVATUS.  Ovate.  Leaves,  petals,  seeds,  &.c.  arc 
so  called  when  of  the  shape  of  an  egg  cut  lengthwise, 
the  base  being  rounded,  and  broader  than  the  extremity, 
a  very  common  form  of  leaves ;  as  in  Vinca  major, 
and  Urtica  pilulifera,  and  the  petals  of  the  Allium  fla- 
vum,  and  Narcissus  psuedo-narcissus ;  the  receptacle 
of  the  Ompbalea,  and  seeds  of  the  Ouercus. 

OVIDUCT.  (Oviductus;  from  ovum,  an  egg,  and 
ductus,  a  canal.)  The  duct  or  canal  through  which 
the  ovum,  or  egg,  passes.  In  the  human  species,  the 
Fallopian  tube  is  so  called,  which  runs  from  the  ovary 
to  the  bottom  of  the  womb. 

OVIPAROUS.  (From  ovum,  an  egg,  and  pario,  to 
bring  forth.)  Animals  which  exclude  their  young  in 
the  egg,  which  are  afterward  hatched. 

Ovo'rvm  tbbtjc.  Egg  shells.  A  testaceous  absorbent 
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OVULUM.     A  little  egg.     See  Ovum. 

OVUM.     1.  An  egg.    See  Egg. 

2.  The  vesicles  in  the  ovarium  of  females  are  called 
the  ova,  or  ovula.  When  fecundation  lakes  place  in 
one  or  more  of  these,  they  pass,  after  a  short  time, 
along  the  Fallopian  tube  into  the  uterus. 

"  Vevelopement  of  the  ofum  m  the  uterus.— The 
ovum,  in  the  first  momenta  of  its  abode  in  the  uterus, 
is  free  and  unattached;  its  volume  is  nearly  thai 
which  it  had  in  quitting  the  ovarium  ;  but,  in  the 
course  ot  the  second  month,  its  dimensions  increase,  it 
becomes  covered  With  filaments  of  about  a  line  in 
length,  which  ramify  in  the  manner  ot  blood-vessels, 
and  are  implanted  into  the decidua.  In  the  third  month, 
they  are  seen  only  on  one  side  of  the  ovum,  the  others 
have  nearly  disappeared  ;  but  those  w  Inch  remain 
have  acquired  a  greater  extent,  thickness,  and  consist 
ence,  and  are  more  deeply  implanted  imo  the  decidu- 
ous membrane  ;  taken  together  they  form  the  placenta. 
The  ovum,  in  the  rest  of  its  surface,  presents  only  a 
soft  flocculeut  layer  called  decidua  refieza.  The  ovum 
continues  to  increase  until  the  end  of  pregnancy,  in 
which  its  volume  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  uterus  ; 
but  its  structure  sutfeis  important  changes  Which  we 
will  examine. 

At  first  its  two  membranes  have  yielded  to  its  en- 
largement, while  becoming  thicker  or  more  resisting: 
the  exterior  is  called  chorion  ;  the  other  amnion.  The 
liquid  contained  by  the  latter  augments  in  proportion 
to  the  volume  of  the  ovum.  In  the  second  month  of 
pregnancy,  there  exists  also  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid 
between  the  chorion  and  amnion,  but  it  disappears 
during  the  third  month. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  third  week,  the  ovum  presents 
nothing  indicative  of  the  presence  of  the  germ  :  the 
contained  liquid  is  transparent,  and  partly  ooagulable 
as  before.  At  this  period  there  is  seen,  on  the  side 
where  the  ovum  adheres  to  the  uterus,  something 
slightly  opaque,  gelatinous,  all  the  parts  of  which  ap- 
pear homogeneous;  in  a  short  time,  certain  points 
become  opaque,  two  distinct  vesicles  aie  formed,  nearly 
equal  in  volume,  and  united  bya  pedicle,  oneof  which 
adheres  to  the  amnion  by  a  small  filament.  Almost  at 
the  same  time  a  red  spot  is  seen  in  the  midst  of  this 
Inst,  from  which  yellowish  filaments  are  seen  to  take 
their  rise:  this  is  the  heart,  and  the  principal  sangui- 
ferous vessels.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  month. 
the  head  is  very  visible,  the  eyes  form  two  black  pi 
very  large  in  proportion  to  file  volume  of  the  head; 
small  openings  indicate  the  place  of  the  ears  and  nos- 
trils; the  mouth,  at  first  very  hirer .  is  contracted  after- 
ward by  the  developement  of  the  lips,  Which  happens 
about  the  sixtieth  day,  with  that  of  the  ears,  nose, 
extremities,  &c. 

The  developement  of  all  the  print  ipal  organs  happens 
successively  until  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
month  ;  then  the  state  of  the  embryo  ceases,  and  that 
of  the  fatus  begins,  which  is  continued  till  the  termi- 
nation of  pregnancy.  All  the  parts  increase  with  more 
or  less  rapidity  during  tins  time,  arid  draw  low  aids  the 
form  which  they  must  present  after  birth.  Before  the 
sixth  month,  the  lungs  are  ymr small, the  heart  large, but 
its  four  cavities  are  confounded,  or  at  least  difficult  to 
distinguish  ;  the  liver  is  large,  and  occupies  a  gnat  part 
of  the  abdomen  ;  the  gall-bladder  is  not  full  of  bile,  hut 
of  a  colourless  fluid  not  bitter  :  the  small  intestine,  in 
its  lower  part,  contains  a  yellowish  mailer,  in  small 
quantity,  called  meconium;  the  testicles  are  placed 
upon  the  sides  of  the  superior  lumbar  vertebrae ;  the 
ovaria  occupy  the  same  position.  At  the  end  of  the 
seventh  month,  the  lungs  assume  a  reddish  tint 
which  they  had  not  before;  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
become  distinct ;  the  liver  preserves  its  large  dimen- 
sions, but  removes  a  little  from  the  mnhilicus ;  the  bile 
shows  itself  in  the  gall-bladder;  the  meconium  Is  more 
abundant,  and  descends  lower  in  the  great  inti 
the  ovaria  tend  to  the  pelvis,  the  testicles  are  directed 
to  the  inguinal  rings.  At  this  period  the  fetus  is  ca- 
pable of  life,  that  is,  it  could  live  and  breathe  H  ex- 
pelled from  the  uterus.  Every  thin?  becomes  more 
perfect  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  months.  We  cannot 
here  follow  the  interesting  details  of  this  increase  of 
the  organs ;  they  belong  to  anatomy :  we  shall  consider 
the  physiological  phenomena  that  relate  to  them. 
'  Functions  of  the  ovum,  and  of  the  fatus.—The  orum 
begins  to  grow  as  soon  as  it  arrives  in  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus;  Its  surface  is  covered  with  asperities  that  are 
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ounklV  transformed  into  hangtilfcrous  vessels     tbewli 

I  en  I  e  I"  **  <,vu1"-  H,,t  vv''  lmVL'  "°  1,iei.  °'  ll", 
mode  Of  existence;  probably  the  surface  ot  the  ovum 
»i,sm -bs  the  fluids  w  iih  which  it  is  in  contact,  and  these, 
Hfter  having  undergone  a  particular  elaboration  by  the 
membranes*  are  afterward  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the 

What  was  the  germ  before  its  appearance  1  Did  it 
exist,  in  was  it  formed  at  thai  instant  .'  Does  the  little 
almost  opaque  mass  that  composes  it  contain  the  rudi- 
menls  ut  all  the  organs  of  the  fetus  and  the  adult,  or 
are  these  created  the  instant  they  begin  to  show  them- 
!  What  can  be  the  nature  of  a  nutrition  so 
complicated,  so  important,  performed  without  vessels, 
nerveB,  or  apparent  circulation  1  How  does  the  heart 
move  before  the  appearance  of  the  nervous  system  ' 
Whence  comes  tile  yellow  blood  that  it  contains  at 
first"!  &c.  &.c.  No  reply  can  be  given  to  any  of  these 
questions  in  the  present  state  of  science 

We  know  very  little  of  w  hat  happens  in  the  embryo, 
whose  organs  arc  only  yet  rudely  delineated;  never- 
theless, there  is  a  kind  of  circulation  recognised.  The 
heart  sends  blood  into  the  large  vessels,  and  into  the  i  u 
dimentary  placenta ;  probably  blood  returns  to  the 
heart  by  veins,  lk.c. — But  when  the  new  being  has 
reached  the  fetal  state,  as  most  of  the  organs  are  very 
apparent,  then  it  is  possible  to  recognise  some  of  the 
functions  peculiar  to  that  state. 

The  circulation  is  the  best  known  of  the  functions 
of  the  fetus :  it  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  the 
ailult,  and  is  performed  in  a  manner  quite  different. 

In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  divided  into  venous  and 
arterial ;  for  the  foetal  blood  has  sensibly  every  where 
the  same  appearance,  that  is,  a  brownish  red  tint :  iu 
other  respects  it  is  much  the  same  as  the  blood  of  the 
adult ;  it  coagulates,  separates  into  clot,  and  serum,  &.c 
I  do  not  know  why  some  learned  chemists  have  be- 
lieved that  it  does  not  contain  fibrin. 

The  placenta  is  the  must  singular  and  one  of  the 
most  important  organs  of  the  circulation  of  the  fetus- 
it  succeeds  to  those  filaments  which  cover  the  ovum 
during  the  firsl  months  of Jpregnancy,  Very  small  at 
first,  it  si  ion  acquires  a  considerable  size.  It  adheres. 
by  its  exterior  surface,  to  the  uterus,  presents  irregular 

furrows,  winch  indicate  its  division  into  several  lobes 
oi cotyledons',  the  number  and  form  of  which  are  not 
determined.  Its  fetal  surface  is  covered  by  the  cho- 
rion and  amnion,  except  at  its  centre,  into  which  the 
umbilical- cord  is  inserted.  lis  parenchyma  is  formed 
ni  sanguiferous  \  essels,  divided  and  subdivided.  They 
belong  to  the  di\  isious  of  the  umbilical  arteries,  and  to 
the  radicles  of  the  vein  of  the  same  name.  The  ves- 
sels of  one  lube  do  not  communicate  « ith  those  of  the 
adjoining  lobes;  but  those  of  the  same  cotyledon  anas- 
tomose  frequently,  for  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
make  injections  pass  from  one  to  another. 

The  umbilical  cord  extends  from  near  the  centre  of 
the  placenta  to  the  umbilicus  of  the  child  ;  its  length  u 
often  near  two  feet ;  it  is  formed  by  the  two  umbilical 
arteries  and  the  vein,  connected  by  a  very  close  cellular 
and  is  covered  by  the  two  membranes  of  the 
m  urn. 

In  the  first  months  of  pregnancy,  a  vesicle,  which 

receives  small  V<  BSelS,  being  a  prolongation  of  the  me- 
senteric artery  and  the  meeeraic  vein,  is  found  in  the 
body  of  the  cord,  between  the  chorion  and  the  amnion, 
near  the  umbilicus.  This  vesicle  is  not  analagous  to 
the  allantoid;  it  represents  the  membranes  of  the  yelk 
of  birds  and  reptiles,  and  the  umbilical  vesicle  of  the 
mammalia,  \i  contains  a  yellowish  fluid  which  seems 
orbed  by  the  veins  of  its  parietes. 

The  umbilical  vein,  arising  from  the  placenta,  and 
then  arm  big  at  the  umbilicus,  enters  the  abdomen,  and 
reaches  tiie  inferior  surface  of  the  liver;  there  it  di- 
vides into  two  large  branches,  one  of  which  is  distri- 
buted tu  the  liter,  along  with  Ihc.vcna  porta,  while  the 
other  soon  terminates  In  the  vena  cava  under  the  name 
of  duett  Ibis  vein  has  two  valves,  one  at 

the  place  of  its  bifurcation,  and  the  other  at  the  junc- 
tion with  the  vena  cava. 

The  heait  and  the  large  vessels  of  the  fetus  capable 
of  life,  are  very  different  from  what  they  become  after 
birth  ;  the  valve,  of  the  vena  cava  is  large  ;  the  parti- 
tion of  the  auricles  presents  a  large  owning  provided 
with  a  semilunar  valve,  called  foramen  ovale.  The 
pulmonary  artery,  after  having  sent  two  small  branches 
to  the  lungs,  terminates  almost  inuoediately  in  the 
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aorta,  in  the  concave  aspect  of  the  arch  ;  it  is  called  in 
this  place  ductus  arteriosus. 

The  last  character  proper  to  the  circulating  organs 
of  the  foetus,  is  the  existence  of  the  umbilical  arteries, 
which  arise  from  the  internal  iliacs,  are  directed  over 
the  sides  of  the  bladder,  attach  themselves  to  the  ura- 
chus,  pass  out  of  the  abdomen  by  the  umbilicus,  and  go 
to  the  placenta,  where  they  are  distributed  as  has  been 
mentioned  above. 

According  to  this  disposition  of  the  circulating  ap- 
paratus of  the  foetus,  it  is  evident  that  the  motion  of 
the  blood  ought  to  be  different  in  it  from  that  in  the 
adult.  If  we  suppose  that  the  blood  sits  out  from  the 
placenta,  it  evidently  passes  through  the  umbilical  vein 
as  far  as  the  liver ;  there,  one  part  of  the  blood  passes 
into  the  liver,  and  the  other  into  the  vena  cava  :  these 
two  directions  carry  it  to  the  heart  by  the  interior  vena 
cava;  being  arrived  at  this  organ,  It  penetrates  into  the 
right  auricle,  and  into  the  left  by  the  foramen  ovale,  at 
the  instant  in  which  the  auricles  are  dilated.  At  this 
instant,  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  inevita- 
bly mixed  with  that  of  the  superior.  How,  indeed, 
could  two  liquids  of  the  same  nature,  or  nearly  so,  re- 
main isolated  in  a  cavity  in  which  they  arrive  at  the 
same  time,  and  which  contracts  to  expel  them.  I  am 
not  ignorant  that  Sebatier,  in  his  excellent  Treatise  on 
the  Circulation  of  the  Fa-tus,  has  maintained  the  con- 
trary, but  his  arguments  do  not  change  my  opinion  in 
this  respect.  However  it  may  be,  the  contraction  of 
the  auricle  succeeds  their  dilatation ;  the  blood  is 
thrown  into  the  two  ventricles  the  instant  they  dilate  ; 
these,  in  their  turn,  contract,  and  drive  out  the  blood, 
the  lilt  into  the  aorta,  and  the  right  into  the  pulmonary 
artery;  but  as  this  artoiv  terminates  in  the  aorta,  it  is 
clear  that  all  the  blood  of  the  two  ventricles  passes  into 
the  aorta,  except  a  very  small  portion  that  goes  to  the 
lungs.  Under  the  influence  of  these  two  agents  of 
impulsion,  the  blood  is  made  to  flow  through  all  the 
divisions  of  the  aorta,  and  returns  to  the  heart  by  the 
vente  cavte.  Lastly,  it  is  carried  CO  the  placenta  by  the 
umbilical  arteries,  and  returns  to  the  foetus  by  the  vein 
of  the  chord. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  use  of  the  foramen  ovale, 
and  the  ductus  arteriosus:  the  left  auricle,  receiving 
little  or  no  blood  from  the  lungs,  could  not  furnish  any 
to  the  left  ventricle  if  it  did  not  receive  it  from  the 
opening  in  the  partition  of  the  auricles.  ( >n  the  other 
hand,  the  lungs  have  no  functions  to  fulfil,  if  all  the 
blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery  (^redistributed  in  them, 
the  impulsive  force  of  the  right  outride  would  have 
been  vainly  consumed;  while,  by  means  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  the  force  of  both  ventricles  is  employed  to 
move  the  blood  of  the  aorta  ;  without  the  joint  action 
of  both  ventricles,  probably  the  blood  could  not  have 
reached  the  placenta,  and  returned  again  to  tlie  heart. 

The  motions  of  the  heart  are  very  rapid  in  the  foetus  ; 
they  generally  exceed  1-J0  in  a  minute:  the  circulation 
possesses  necessarily  a  proportionate  rapidity. 

A  delicate  question  now  presents  itself  for  examina- 
tion.    What  arc  the  relations  of  the  circulati if  the 

mother  with  that  of  the  foetus  1  In  order  to  arrive  at 
some  precise  notion  on  this  point,  the  mode  of  junction 
of  the  uterus  and  placenta  must  first  be  examined. 

Anatomists  differ  in  this  respect.  It  was  long  lie 
lieved  that  the  uterine  arteries  anastomosed  directly 
with  the  radicles  of  the  umbilical  vein,  and  that  the 
last  divisions  of  the  arteries  of  the  placenta  opened  me, 
the  veins  of  the  uterus ;  but  the  acknow  ledged  impos 
sibilily  of  making  matters  injected  into  the  uterine 
veins  pass  into  the  umbilical  veins,  and  reciprocally  to 
cause  liquid  matters  injected  into  the  umbilical  arte 
ries  to  reach  the  veins  of  the  uterus,  caused  this  idea 
to  be  renounced.  It  is  at  present  generally  admitted, 
that  the  vessels  of  the  placenta  and  those  of  the  uterus 
do  notanaslomose. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  authority'of  lioerbaave,  it 
cannot  be  admitted  that  the  foetus  continually  swallows 
the  waters  of  the  amnion,  and  digests  it  for  its  nourish 
ment.  Its  stomach  indeed,  contains  a  viscid  matter  in 
considerable  quantity  :  but  it  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
liquor  amnii ;  it  is  very  acid  and  gelatinous ;  towards 
the  pylorus,  it  is  somewhat  gray,  and  opaque ;  it  ap- 
pears to  be  converted  into  chyme  in  the  stomach,  in 
order  to  pass  into  the  small  intestine,  where,  after  hav- 
ing been  acted  upon  by  the  bile,  and  perhaps  by  the 
pancreatic  juice,  it  furnishes  a  peculiar  chyle.  The 
remainder  descends  afterward  into  the  lat  c  intestine, 


where  it  forms  the  meconium,  which  is  'evidently  the 
result  of  digestion  during  gestation.  Whence  does  the 
digested  matter  come  1  It  is  probably  secreted  by  the 
stomach  itself,  or  descends  from  the  oesophagus ;  there 
is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  the  foetus  from  Bwnl- 
lowing  iti  certain  cases,  a  few  mouthfuls  of  the  liquor 
amnii ;  and  this  seems  to  be  proved  by  certain  hairs, 
like  those  of  the  skin,  being  found  in  the  meconium. 
It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  meconium  is  a  sub- 
stance containing  very  little  azote.  Nothing  is  yet 
known  regarding  the  use  of  this  digestion  of  the  foetus; 
it  is  probably  not  essential  to  its  growth,  since  infants 
have  been  born  without  a  stomach,  or  any  thing  similar. 
Some  persons  say  they  have  seen  chyle  in  the  thoracic 
duct  of  the  former. 

Exhalations  seem  to  take  place  in  the  fielus  ;  for  all 
its  surfaces  are  lubricated  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  afterward :  lat  is  in  abundance ;  the  humours  of 
the  eye  exist:  cutaneous  transpiration  very  probably 
takes  place  also,  and  mixes  continually  with  the  liquor 
amnii.  With  regard  to  this  last  liquor,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whence  it  derives  its  origin  ;  no  sanguiferous  ves- 
sels appear  to  be  directed  to  the  amnion,  and  it  is  never- 
tin  less  probable  that  this  membrane  is  its  secreting  organ. 

The  cutaneous  and  mucous  follicles  are  developed, 
and  seem  to  possess  an  energetic  action,  especially  from 
the  seventh  month;  the  skin  is  then  covered  by  a  pretty 
thick  layer  of  fatty  matter,  secreted  by  the  follicles : 
several  authors  have  improperly  considered  it  as  a  de 
nositeof  the  liquor  amnii.  The  mucus  is  also  abundant 
in  the  lasi  two  months  of  gestation. 

All  the  glands  employed  indigestion  have  a  consider 
able  volume,  and  seem  to  possess  some  activity;  the 
action  of  the  others  is  little  known  It  is  not  known, 
for  example,  whether  tin-  kidneys  form  urine,  or 
whether  this  fluid  is  Injected  by  the  urethra  into  the 
cavity  of  tin'  amnion.  The  testicles  and  mamma-  seem 
to  form  a  tliiul  that  resembles  neither  milk  norsemen, 
and  which  is  found  in  the  oericula  scminahs  and  lac- 
canals. 

What  can  lie  said  about  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus  ? 
Physiological  works  contain  only  vague  conjectures  on 
this  point;  it  appears  certain. that  the  placenta  draws 
fi the  mother  the  materials  necessary  for  the  deve- 
lop, ■mi  ail  of  the  organs,  but  what  these  materials  are,  or 
how  they  are  directed,  we  do  not  know." — Magendie's 
Physiology. 

1 1\  i  m  1-nii.osoi'iiieiiM.  Ovum  chymicum.  A  glass 
body,  round  like  an  egg. 

Ovum  ruffcm.    An  obsolete  alchemistic  term  used 

in  the  transmutation  of  metals. 

Ox  in.'  daisy.     See  chrysanthemum  leucanlhemum. 

iii'i  tongue.     See  Picris  echiodes. 

OXALATE.  Oxalas.  A  salt  formed  by  the  com- 
bjnation  ofthepxalic  acid  «  ith  a  salifiable  basis,  thus, 
oxalate  of  ammonia. 

1 1\  \\',\C  ACIDv  Aeidum oxalicum.  "  This  acid, 
which  abounds  in  wood  sorrel,  and  which,  combined 
with  a  small  portion  of  polassa,  as  it  exists  in  that 
plant,  has  been  sold  under  the  name  of  salt  of  lemons, 
to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  juice  of  that  fruit, 
particularly  for  discharging  ink-spots  andiron  moulds, 
was  (mi"  supposed  to  be  analagous  to  that  of  tartar. 
In  the  year  1 176,  however,  Bergman  discovered  that  a 
Powerful  acid  might  he  extracted  from  sugar  by  niean3 
or  the  nitric  ;  and  a  few  years  afterward  Scheele  found 
this  to  be  identical  with  the  acid  existing  naturally  in 
sorrel.  Hence  the  acid  began  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  saccharine,  bul  lias  since  been  known  in 
the  new  nomenclature  by  thai  of  oxalic. 

It  may  he  obtained,  readily  and  economically,  from 
sugar  in  the  following  way:  to  six  ounces  of  nitric 
acid  in  a  stoppered  retort,  to  which  a  large  receiver  in 
luted,  add,  byoegrees,  .me  ounce  of  lump  sugar  coarsely 
powdered.  Agentle  beat  maybe  applied  during  the 
solution,  and  nitric  oxide  will  be  evolved  in  abun- 
dance When  the  whole  of  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
distil  oil  a  part  of  the  acid,  till  what  remains  in  the 
reloit  has  .,  svrupy  consistence,  and  this  will  form 
regulai  crystal,  amounting  to  58  parts  from  100  of 
sugar.  These  crystals  must  be  dissolved  in  water,  re- 
crystalh/ed  and  dried  on  blotting  paper. 

Oxalic  acid  crystallizes  in  quadrilateral  prisms,  the 
sides  of  which  are  alternately  broad  and  narrow,  and 
summits  dihedral ;  or,  If  crystallized  rapidly,  in  small 
irregular  needles  They  are  etlloiescent  in  dry  air, 
but  attract  a  little  humidity  if  it  be  damp;  are  soluble 
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in  one  part  of  hot  and  two  of  sold  water;  and  art  de 
composable  by  a  red  heat,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of 
coaly  residuum  lito  parts  of  alkohol  take  up  mar 
56  at  a  boiling  heat,  but  not  above  40  cold  Their 
acidity  issogreat,  that  when  dissolved  in3o00  times  tie n 
weight  of  water,  the  solution  reddens  litmus  paper  and 
is  perceptibly  acid  to  the  taste. 

The  oxalic  acid  is  a  good  test  for  detecting  lime, 
which  it  separates  from  all  the  other  acids,  unless  they 
are  present  in  excess.  It  has  likewise  a  greater  affinity 
for  lime  than  for  any  other  of  the  buses,  and  forms 
with  it  a  pulverulent,  insoluble  salt,  not  decomposable 
except  by  lire,  and  turning  syrup  of  violets  green. 

Oxalic  acid  acts  as  a  violent  poison  when  swallowed 
in  the  quantity  of  i!  or  3  drachms  ;  and  several  fatal 
accidents  have  lately  occurred  in  London,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  improperly  sold  instead  of  Epsom 
salts.  Its  vulgar  name  of  salts,  under  which  the  acid 
is  bought  for  tile  purpose  of  whitening  boot-tops,  occa- 
sion these  lamentable  mistakes.  But  the  powerfully 
acid  taste  of  the  latter  substance,  joined  to  its  prismatic 
or  necdie-iormed  crystallization,  are  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  every  thing  else.  The  immediate  re- 
jection from  the  stomach  of  this  acid  by  an  emetic, 
aided  by  copious  draughts  of  warm  water  .containing 
bicarbonate  of  potassa,  or  soda,  chalk,  or  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  are  the  proper  remedies. 

With  barytes  it  forms  an  insoluble  salt;  but  this  salt 
will  dissolve  in  water  acidulated  with  oxalic  acid,  and 
afford  angular  crystals.  If,  however,  we  attempt  to 
dissolve  these  crystals  in  boiling  water,  the  excess  of 
acid  will  unite  with  the  water,  and  leave  the  oxalate, 
which  will  be  precipitated. 

The  ozalale  of  stronlian  too  is  a  nearly  insoluble 
compound. 

Oxalate  of  magnesia  too  is  insoluble,  unless  the  acid 
be  in  excess. 

The  oxalate  of  potassa  exists  m  two  states,  that  of  a 
neutral  salt,  and  that  of  an  acidule.  The  latter  is 
generally  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the 
oialis  acetosella^  wood-sorrel,  or  rumezacelosa,  com- 
mon sorrel.  The  expressed  juice,  being  diluted  with 
water,  should  be  set  by  lor  a  lew  days,  till  the  feculent 
parts  have  subsided,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  is  be- 
come clear;  or  it  may  be  clarified,  when  expressed, 
with  the  whiles  of  eggs.  It  is  then  to  be  strained  off, 
evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  and  sei  in  a  cool  place  to  erys 
tallize.  The  first  product  of  crystals  being  taken  out, 
the  liquor  maybe  further  evaporated,  and  crystallized; 
and  the  same  process  repeated  till  no  more  can  be  ob- 
tained. In  this  way  Stbleretli  informs,  us  about  nine 
drachms  of  crystals  may  be  obtained  from  two  pounds 
of  juice,  which  are  generally  afforded  by  ten  pounds  of 
wood-sorrel.  Savury,  however,  says,  thai  ten  parts  of 
wood-sorrel  in  full  vegetation  yield  five  parts  of  juice, 
which  give  little  more  than  a  two-hundredth  of  tole- 
rably pure  salt.  He  boiled  down  the  juice,  however,  in 
the  first  instance,  without  clarifying  it;  and  was 
obliged  repeatedly  to  dissolve  and  recrystallize  the  salt 
to  obtain  it  white. 

This  salt  is  in  small,  white,  needley,  or  lamellar 
crystals,  not  alterable  in  the  air.  It  unites  with  barytes, 
magnesia,  soda,  ammonia,  and  most  of  the  metallic 
oxides,  into  triple  salts.  Yet  its  solution  precipitates 
the  nitric  solutions  of  mercury  and  silver  in  the  state  of 
insoluble  oxalates  of  these  metals,  the  nitric  acid  in 
this  case  combining  with  the  potassa.  It  attacks  iron; 
lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  antimony. 

This  salt,  besides  its  use  in  taking  out  ink-spots,  and 
as  a  test  of  lime,  forms  with  sugar  and  water  a  pleasant, 
cooling  beverage ;  and,  according  to  Berthollet,  it  pos- 
sesses considerable  powers  as  an  antiseptic. 

The  neutral  oxalate  of  potassa  is  very  soluble,  and 
assumes  a  gelatinous  form,  but  may  be  brougut  to 
crystallize  in  hexahedral  prisms  with  dihedral  summits, 
by  adding  more  potassa  to  the  liquor  than  is  sufficient 
to  saturate  the  acid.  _ 

Oxalate  of  soda  likewise  exists  in  two  dtflerent 
states,  those  of  an  acidulous  and  a  neutral  *»,  «  Inch 
in  their  properties  are  analogous  to  those  of  poj*88*- 

The  acidulous  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  crystamzable, 
not  very  soluble,  and  capable,  like  the  preceding  aci- 
dities, of  combining  with  other  bases,  so  as  to  lorm 
triple  salts.  But  if  the  acid  be  saturated  with  ammonia, 
we  obtain  a  neutral  oxalate,  which  on  evaporation 
yields  very  fine  crystals  in  tetrahedral  prisms  with  ai- 
hedral  summits,  one  of  the  planes  of  which  cuU  oil 
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three  sides  of  the  prism.  This  salt  Is  decomposable  by 
fire  which  raises  from  it  carbonate  ol  ammonia,  and 
leave*  only  some  slight  traces  of  a  coaly  residuum. 
Lime  barytes,  and  strontlan  unite  with  us  acid,  and 
the  ammonia  il.es  offin  the  torn,  ot  gas 

The  oxalic-  acid  readily  dJBSOtve*  ulumxna,  and  the 
solution  given?  on  evaporation,  a  yellowish  transparent 
mass  sweet  and  B  little  nstriiiL'cnt  to  the  taste,  deli- 
quescent, and  reddening  tincture,  of  litmus,  but  not 
syrup  of  violets.  This  salt  swells  up  in  the  fire,  loses 
its  aeid,  and  leaves  the  alumina  a  little  coloured." 

OX' ALTS.  (From  o\vs,  sharp:  so  called  from  the 
sharpness  ot  its  June.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linntean  system.  Class,  Dccandria;  Order, 
Psntagynia.    Wood-sorrel. 

Ovams  Ar etosella.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
wood-sorrel.  Liijula;  JHlelvja.  Oxalis—foliis  ter- 
natis,  scupo  unifluro,  fiore  albo,  capsulis  penlagonis 
eltisticia,r<idicesquamoso-artictilatii,ol']/\iintE\\s.  This 
plant  grows  wild  in  the  woods,  and  (lowers  in  April 
and  May.  The  leaves  areshaped  like  a  heart,  standing 
three  together  on  one  stalk.  The  acetosella  is  totally 
inodorous,  but  has  a  grateful  acid  taste,  on  which  ac- 
count it  is  used  in  salads.  Its  taste  is  more  agreeable 
than  the  common  sorrel,  and  approaches  nearly  to  that 
of  the  juice  of  lemons,  or  the  acid  of  tartar,  with  which 
it  corresponds  in  a  great  measure  in  its  medical  effects, 
being  esteemed  refrigerant,  antiscorbutic,  and  diuretic. 
It  is  recommended  by  Bergius,  in  inflammatory,  bi- 
lious, and  putrid  fevers.  The  principal  use,  however, 
of  the  acetosella,  is  to  allay  inordinate  heat,  and  to 
quench  thirst;  fortius  purpose,  a  pleasant  whey  may 
be  formed  by  boiling  the  plant  in  milk,  which  under 
certain  circumstances  may  be  preferable  to  the  con- 
serve directed  by  the  London  College,  though  an  ex- 
tremely grateful  and  useful  medicine.  Many  have 
employed  the  root  of  Liijula,  probably  on  account  of 
its  beautiful  red  colour  rather  than  for  its  superior  effi- 
cacy. A  salt  is  prepared  from  this  plant,  known  by  the 
name  of  essential  salt  of  lemons,  which  is  an  acidulous 
Oxalate  of  potassa,  and  commonly  used  lor  taking  ink- 
stains  out  of  linen  What  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
essential  salt  of  lemons  in  this  country,  is  said  by  some 
to  consist  of  cream  of  tartar,  with  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuric  add.  The  leaves  of  wood- 
sorrel  when  employed  externally  m  the  form  of  poul- 
tices, are  powerful  suppurants.  particularly  in  indolent 
scrofulous  humours. 

Oxa'lme.     (From  j(us,  sharp,  and  a\c,  salt.)     A 
mixture  ol  vinegar  and  salt. 
<h  id.     See  Oxide. 

OXIDATION.  The  process  of  converting  metals 
and  other  substances  into  oxides,  by  combining  with 
t Im-iii  a  certain  portion  of  oxygen.  It  differs  from  aci- 
dification in  the  addition  of  oxygen  not  being  sufficient 
to  form  an  acid  with  the  substance  oxided. 

OMIIK.  (  Oxydum,  i,  n. ;  formed  of  oxygen,  with 
the  terminal  idc.  See  We.)  Oxyd.  Oxid.  Oxyde.  A 
substance  combined  with  oxygen  without  being  in  the 
state  of  an  acid.  Many  substances  are  susceptible  of 
several  stages  of  oxidizement,  on  which  account  che- 
n,i  is  fiaw  employed  various  terms  to  express  the 
characteristic  distinctions  of  the  several  oxides.  The 
sparine  name  is  often  derived  from  some  external  cha- 
racter,  chiefly  the  colour ;  thus  we  have  the  black  and 
red  oxides  of  iron,  and  of  mercury  :  the  white  oxide  of 
zinc  :  but  in  most  instances  the  denominations  proposed 
by  Dr.  Thompson  are  adopted.  When  there  are  se- 
veral oxides  of  the  same  substance,  he  proposes  the 
terms  protuxydr,  dcutoxyde,  tritoxyde,  signifying  the 
first,  second,  and  third  stage  of  oxidizement.  Orif  two 
oxides  only  are  known,  he  proposes  the  appellation  of 
protoxyde  for  that  at  the  minimum,  and  of  peroxyde 
for  that  at  the  maximum  of  oxidation.  The  compounds 
of  oxides  and  water  in  which  the  water  exists  in  a  con- 
densed state,  are  termed  hydrates,  or  hydroxures. 

Oxide  of  carbon,  gaseous.  See  Carbon,  gaseous  ox- 
ide of. 

Oxide,  nitric.    See  Nitrogen. 
Oxide,  nitrons.    See  Nitrogen. 
OXYCA'NTHA.     (From  olvc,  sharp,  and  axavQa,  a 
thorn :  so  called  from  the  acidity  of  its  fruit.)    The 
barberry. 
Oxvcantha  oalem     See  Berberit: 
OXYCE'DBUS.     (From  oh,,  acutely,  and  Kitpof,  a 
cedar:  so  called  from  the  sharp  termination  of  ita 
leaves.)    1.  A  kind  of  cedar. 
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2.  Spanish  juniper,  a  species  of  jumpcrus. 
OXYCO'CCOS.     (From  o£i>f,   acid,  and  kokko;,  a 
berry:   so  named  from  its  acidity.)     See  Vaxinium 

OXY'CRATHM.  (From  ofys,  acid,  and  Ktpavwiu, 
to  mix.)  Oxycrates.  Vinegar  mixed  with  sucli  a  por- 
tion of  water  as  is  required,  and  rendered  still  milder 
by  the  addition  of  a  liuie  hooey. 

Oxycro'csum  EMPi.AsTHu.it.  (From o^us.acid,  and 
xponof,  * .  u.)     A  plaster  in  which  there  is 

much  saffron,  but  no  vinegar  necessary,  unless  in  dw- 
tolving  some  gums. 

Oxyil. 

Otydi 

Oxyde'rcica.  (Prom  o\vi,  acute,  and  SepKti),lo  see.) 
Medicines  which  Btiarpi  n  trie  sight. 

OXYDUJLE.    Synenymou:  with  protoxide.. 

O  XYl/l'M.  (So  called  from  oxygen,  which  enters 
into  its  composition.^ 

Oxydum  antimonii.     See  Antimonii  cxydu.ni. 

OxYDUM  ARSENIC!  ALBUM. 

Oxydum  cuptii  umiiE  acetatum.     See  Verdigris. 

OlYDUM  FBRR1  LUTEUM.      See  Ferri  sub,  a 

Oxydum  ferri  Miiitiji.  Black  oxide  of  iron.  The 
;,ca!es  which  fall  from  iron,  when  heated,  consist  ol 
irou  combined  with  oxygen,  These  have  been  em- 
ployed medicinally,  producing  the  geueial  effects  of 
chalybeate*,  butnol  very  powerfully. 

Oxydum  ferki  RUBRl  u.  Red  nude  of  iron,  fn  this 
the  metal  is  more  highly  oxidized  than  in  the  black.  It 
may  be  formed  by  long  continued  exposure  to  heat  and 
air.  Its  properties  in  medicine  are  similar  to  other 
preparations  of  iron.     It  is  frequently  riven  internally. 

OXYDUM  HYDRARGYRI    CINEREUM.      See  II ' ydrartfljri 

ozydum  cinereum. 

OxYDim    hydkargyri  mgrum.     See   Hydrurgyri 

ozydum  cinereum. 

Oxydum  hydraroyri  rubrum.  See  Hydrargyri 
ozydum  rubrum. 

Oxyiium  plumbi  album.     See  Plumbi  subcarbonas. 

OXYDUM  PLUMBI  ROBRUlt.       See  Lead. 

Oxydum  PLUMBI  skmivitrei  M.     See  Lylliarrryrus. 
OXYDUM  STIH1I  ALBUM.      S' 

Oxydum  sTimi  semi  vitrei  m.  A  vitreous  oxide  of 
antimony.  It  was  formerly  called  Vitrum  antimonii 
and  consists  of  an  oxide  of  antimony  with  a  liule  sul- 
phur ;  ii  is  employed  to  make  antimonisJ  wine. 

Oxydum  stibh  siiLPirur.ATUM.  This  is  an  oxide  of 
antimony  with  sulphur,  and  was  formerly  called  He- 
par  antimonii ;  Orocut  '  Crocus  antimonii. 
It  was  formerly  exhibited  m  the  cure  of  fevers  and 
atonic  diseases  of  the  lungs,  lis  principal  use  now  is 
in  preparing  othe diciiies. 

Oxydum  ziqci.    See  Zintioxydum. 

OxYDl'M  /IM  1  SUBLIMATUK.     See  Zinci  oxydum. 
OXYGARI FM.  (Front  o£vf,  acid,  mid  yapov,  garuui.) 

ofgarum  ana  i 
OXYGEN.  from  olvs, 

ysrvaut,  to  gem  rate;  because  it  is  the  generator  of  aci- 
il  itance,  although  existing  sometimes  in 
In  an  ae.  iform  state,  is  uever 

distinctly  perceptible  to  the  human  senses,  but  in i 

bination. 

We  know  it  only  in  its  combination,  by  i 
Nature  never  presents  it  solitary:    chemists  do  not 
know  how  io  insulate  it.    Ii  is  a  principle  which  was 
long  unknown.    It  is  absorbable  by  combustible  bodies, 
and  converts  then)  into  oxides  or  acids,    ii  is  an  indis- 

ondition  of  combustion,  unii 
to  bodies  which  burn,  augmenting  their  weight,  and 

cygen  ga>,  from  burned  bodies,  by  a  joini  accu- 
mulation of  caloric  and  light.  It  is  highly  neo 
the  respiration  of  animals.  It  exists  universally  dis- 
persed through  nature,  and  is  a  constituent  part  of  at- 
mospheric air,  of  w.itii  ,  oi  ai  id-,  and  of  all  bode  s  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  combinations  into  which 
ii  n  farms  u  ith 
light  and  taloric.  The  nature  oi  ili.it  mysterious  union 
has  noi  been  ascertained,  tint  it  is  certain  that,  in  that 
stale,  it  constitutes  the  gaseous  lluid  called  oxygen 

GAS. 

Properties  of  oxygen  gas. — Oxygen  gas  is  an  elastic 
rnvisible  fluid,  like  common  air,  capable  of  indefinite 
expansion  and  compression.  It  has  neither  taste  nor 
odour,  nor  does  it  show  any  traces  of  an  acid.    It*  spa 
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cine  gravity,  as  determined  by  Kirwan.  is  0.00135,  that 
ot  water  being  1.UOO0 ;  it  is,  therefore,  740  times  lighter 
than  the  same  bulk  of  water.  Its  weight  is  to  atmos- 
pheric air  as  1103  to  1000.  One  hundred  and  sixteen 
cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas  weigh  39.39  grains.  It  is  not 
absorbed  by  waier,  but  entirely  absorbable  by  combus- 
tible bodies,  which,  at  the  same  time,  disengage  its  ca- 
lm ii-  and  light,  producing  in  consequence  a  strong  heat 
and    Hume,      it  rekindles  almost  extinct   combustible 

bodies.  It  is  indispensable  to  respiration,  and  is  the 
cause  of  animal  heat.  It  hastens  germination.  Itcom- 
bines  wiih  every  combustible  body,  with  all  the  metals, 
and  with  the  greater  numbei  ol  vegetable  and  animal 
substances.  Ii  is  considered  as  the  eause  of  acidity ; 
and  from  this  last  property  is  derived  the  name  oxygen, 
a  word  denoting  the  origin  of  acidity. 

The  act  of  i;s  combining  with  bodies  is  called  oxi- 
or  oxygenation ;  and  the  bodies  with  which 
ii  is  oombined  are  called  oxides,  or  acids. 

gas  1^  the  chief  basis  of  the  pneumatic  doc- 
trine of  chemistry. 

Methods  of  obtaining  oxygen  gas. — We  are  at  pre- 
sent acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  bodies  from 
which  we  may,  by  art,  produce  oxygen  gas.  It  is  most 
amply  obtained  from  the  oxides  of  manganese,  lead, 
or  mercury;  from  nitrate  of  potassa;  from  the  green 
leaves  of  vegetables,  and  from  oxychlorate  of  potassa 
or  soda.  Besides  those,  there  are  a  great  many  other 
substances  from  which  oxygen  gas  may  be  procured. 

1.  In  older  to  procure  oxygen  gas  in  a  state  of  great 
purity,  pure  oxychlorate  of  potassa  or  soda  must  be 
made  use  of.  With  this  view,  put  some  of  the  salt 
Into  a  small  earthen  or  glass  retort,  the  neck  of  which 
is  placed  uniier  the  shelf  of  the  pneumatic  trough,  filled 
with  water;  and  beal  the  retort  by  means  of  a  lamp. 
The  salt  will  Begin  to  melt,  and  oxygen  gas  will  be  ob- 
tained  in  abundance,  and  of  great  purity,  which  may 
be  collected  and  preserved  over  water. 

Explanation. — Oxychlorate  of  potassa  consists  of 
chlorine,  and  potassa.  At  an  elevated  tem- 
pi i.n ure,  a  decomposition  takes  place,  the  oxygen 
unites  to  the  caloric,  and  forms  oxygen  gas.  The  oxy- 
c  Morale  becomes  therefore  converted  into  simple  chlo- 
rate  of  po 

i  Oxygen  gas  may  likewise  be  obtained  from  the 
green  leaves  of  vegetables. 

:  .i  bell  glass  with  water,  intro- 
duce  fresh  gathered  green  leaves  under  it,  and  place 
the  bell,  or  receiver,  Inverted  in  a  vessel  containing 
i  he  same  fluid  ;  expose  the  apparatus  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  very  pure  oxygen  gas  will  be  liberated. 

The  amission  of  oxygen  gas  is  proportioned  to  the 
vigour  of  the  plant  and  the  vivacity  of  the  light ;  the 
quantity  differs  in  different  plants,  and  under  different 
conditions. 

Explanation. — It  is  an  established  fact,  that  plants 
carbonic  acid,  and  probably  water,  which 
serve  for  their  nourisl nt;  they  absorb  the  hydro- 
gen and  carbon  of  these  tluids,  disengaging  a  part  of 
en  in  a  state  of  purity.     Light,  however,  fa- 
vours this  decomposition  greatly  ;  in  proportion  as  the 
oxygen  becomes  disengaged,  the  hydrogen  become* 
fixed  in  ;.                        and  combines  partly  with  the 
carbon  and  partly  with  the  oxygen,  to  form  the  oil,  &c. 
■"table. 

3.  Nitrate  of  potassa  is  another  substance  frequently 
made  use  of  for  obtaining  oxygen  gas,  in  the  following 
maimer: 

Take  any  quantity  of  this  salt,  introduce  it  into  a 
coated  earthen  or  glass  retort,  and  fit  to  it  a  tube, 
w  bich  musl  be  plunged  into  the  pne atic  trough,  un- 
ci,! the  receiver  tilled  with  water.  When  the  appara- 
tus has  been  properly  adjusted,  heat  the  retort  gra- 
dually, till  it  becomes  red  hot;  the  oxygen  gas  will 
then  be  disengaged  rapidly. 

Hon.— Nitrate  of  potassa  consists  of  nitric 
acid  and  potassa.     Nitric  acid  consists  again  of  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen.    On  exposing  the  salt  to  ignition,  a 
partial  decomposition  of  the  acid  takes  place;  the 
greatest  pari  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid  unites  to 
caloric,  and  appears  underthe  form  of  oxygen  gas. 
part  remains  attached  to  the  imtassa  in  the 
nitrous  acid.    The  residue  in  the  retort  is, 
therefore,  nitrate  of  potassa,  if  the  process  has  been 
lly  to  a  certain  extent. 

Remark.-- If  too  much  heat  be  applied,  particularly 
towards  the  end  of  the  process,  a  total  decomposition 
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J*     A  contraction  ofpugillus,  a  pupil,  or  eighth  part 
of  a  handful,  and  sometimes  a  contraction  of 
pars  or  paries,  a  part  or  parts. 

P.  JE.     A  contraction  of  partes  <t qualis. 

P.  P.  A  contraction  of  pulvii  patrum,  Jesuit's 
powder:  the  Omchona  laneif.  lia. 

PAAW,  Peter,  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  in  1504. 
After  studying  four  years  at  Leyden,  he  went  to  1'aris, 
and  otlier  celebrated  schools,  for  improvement ;  and 
took  Ins  degree  at  Rostock.  Thence  he  repaired  to 
Padua,  and  attended  the  dissections  of  Fabricius  an 
Aquapendente ;  and,  possessing  a  good  met 
well  as  great  assiduity,  he  evinced  such  respectable  ac- 
nts,  thai  he  was  appointed  to  n  medical  pro- 
fessorship on  bis  return  to  Leyden  in  1589.  His  whole 
ambition  was  centred  in  supporting  the  dignity  and 

utility  of  this  office ;  and  he  obta d  general  esteem. 

Anatomy  and  botany  were  bis  favourite  put 
Leyden  owes  to  bin)  the  establishment  of  its  botanic 
garden.  He  died  in  1617.  Besides  some  commen- 
taries on  parts  of  Hippocrates  and  other  ancient  au- 
thors, he  left  a  treatise  on  the  Plague,  and  several  other 
works,  chiefly  anatomical. 

PA'BULUM.  (From  pasco,  to  feed.)  Food,  ali- 
ment. 

PabuM'M  vit.k.  The  food  of  life.  Such  are  the 
different  kinds  of  aliment.  The  animal  heat  and  spi- 
rits are  also  so  called. 

PACCIIIONI,  Anthomo,  was  born  at  Reggio,  in 
1664.  After  studying  there  for  some  time  he  went  to 
complete  himself  at  Rome  under  the  celebrated  Mal- 
pigbi ;  who  subsequently  introduced  him  into  practice 
at  Tivoli,  where  he  resided  six  years  with  considerable 
reputation.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  and 
Lancisi  In  his  explanation  of  theplalesof  Eustachius. 
He  devoted  also  great  attention  to  dissection,  particu- 
larly of  the  membranes  of  tlv  brain.  In  his  first  work, 
he  assigned  to  tile  dura  mater  a  contractile  power, 
whereby  it  acted  upon  the  brain  ;  this  notion  obtained 
temporary  celebrity,  but  it  was  conflated  by  Baglivi, 
and  other  anatomists.  He  afterward  announced  the 
discovery  of  glands  near  the  longitudinal  sines,   from 

which  he  alleged  lymphatics  pass  to  the  pia  matei  .  this 
involved  him  in  farther  controversies.     He  was  a 

member    of  several    learned    academies,    and    died   in 
1726.     Among  his  posthumous  works'  is  one  on   the 
mischief  of  epispastlcs in  many  diseases. 
Pacchionian  glands.    See  Olandula  Pacchionian- 
Pachy'ntica.     (From  tsaxwvo),  to  incrassate.)     Me- 
dicines which  Incrassate  oi  thicken  the  fluids. 

Pa'ciiys.     IIax«Si  thick.     The  name  of 
described  by  Hippocrates,  but  not  known  by  us. 

PA'Dl/S.  A  name  borrowed  from  Theophrastus, 
who  gives  no  other  account  of  bis  naios,  than  that  it 
greatly  delights  in  a  shady  situation,  like  the  yew. 
The  term  is  now  applied  to  the  bird  cherry.  See  Pla- 
nus padus. 

["  Pagodite  (or  Bildstein  of  Werner).  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  natural  situation  or  associatio 
mineral.  It  is  brought  from  China,  and  always  under 
some  artificial  form;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called 
Figure  or  Sculpture  stone,  or  Bildstein.  These  figures 
are  supposed  often  to  represent  tlie  idols  or  | 
the  Chinese.  The  Bildstein  is  susceptible  or  a  polish." 
— Cleav.  Jiin.     A.] 

P*dancho'ne.  (From  Wats,  a  child,  and  ay^w,  to 
strangulate.)  A  species  of  quinsy  common  among 
Children. 

PyEDARTIIRO'CACF.     (From  ante,  a  boy,  apdpov, 
■  joint,  and  kokov,  an  evil.)    The  joini  evil.    Ascro 
fulous  affection  producing  an  ulceration  of  the  bones 
which  come  ajoint. 
TJEWEA'.    BeePentsa. 

P.KOMA.  (From  Pwon,  who  first  applied  it  to 
medicinal  purposes.)     Psony. 

1.  The  name  of  s  genus  of  plants  in  the 
system,    ('lass,  Polyandria;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia)  name  of  the  common  paeony. 
See  Panama  officii! nit.-:. 

Pj.onia  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  proony ;  male  and  female  peony.  This  plant, 
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Paoma  —foliis  oblongis,  of  Linnaeus,  has  long  been 
consul,  red  as  a  powerful  medicine;  and,  till  lately, 
had  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Materia  Medica;  in 
which  Hie  two  common  varieties  of  this  plant  are  indis- 
criminate!) directed  for  use:  and,  on  the  authority  of 
I..  Baulun,  improperly  distinguished  into  male  and 
female  poeoriy. 

The  roots  and  seeds  of  paeony  have,  when  fresh,  a 
faint,  unpleasant  smell,  somen  hat  of  the  narcotic  kind, 
and  a  mucilaginous  subacrid  taste,  with  a  flight  degree 
of  bitterness  and  astringehcy.  In  diving,  they  lose 
their  smell  anil  part  of  their  taste.  'Extracts  made 
from  them  by  water  are  almost  insipid,  as  well  as  in- 
odorous :  but  i  xtracts  made  by  rectified  spirits  are  ma 
Uteris"!),  and  considerably  adstringent.  The 
flowers  have  rather  more  smell  than  any  of  the  other 
It,  and  a  rough  sweetish  taste,  which 
they  impart,  together  with  their  colour,  both  to  water 
and  spirit. 

Ots,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  paony  have  been 
esteemed  In  the  character  of  an  anodyne  and  corro- 
borant, but  more  especially  the  mots;  which,  since 
the  days  of  Gal  en,  have  been  very  commonly  employed 
as  a  remedy  for  the  epilepsy.  For  this  purpose,  it 
was  usual  to  cm  the  root  inio  thin  slices,  which  were 
to  be  attached  to  a  suing,  and  suspended  about  the 
neck  as  an  amulet;  If  this  failed  of  success,  the  patient 
was  to  have  recourse  to  the  internal  use  of  this  root, 
which  Willis  directs  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  pow- 
der, and  in  the  quantity  of  a  drachm,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  by  which,  as  we  are  informed,  both  infants 
and  adults  were  cured  of  this  disease.  Other  authors 
recommended  the  expressed  juice  to  be  given  m  wine, 
and  sweetened  with  sugar,  as  the  most  effectual  way 
of  administering  this  plant.  Many  writers,  however, 
especially  in  modern  times,  from  repeated  trials  of  the 
i>ioii\  inepileptii  cases,  have  found  it  of  no  use.  what- 
evei  ;  though  Professor  Home,  who  gave  the  radix 
■  two  epileptics  at  the  Edinburgh  infirmary, 
declares  that  one  received  a  temporary  advantage  from 
ns  use.  (  M  t  he  good  i  diets  of  this  plant,  in  other  dis- 
orders, we  find  no  instances  recorded. 

PAIGILV.     See  Primula  veris. 

PAIN.  AXyi;.  OSvvn.  Dolor.  Any  unpleasant 
sensation,  or  irritation. 

Painter's  colic.    See  Colica  piclonum. 

PAKFONG.  The  white  copper  of  the  Chinese,  said 
to  in  an  alloy  of  copper,  nikel,  and  zinc. 

P  W.ATK.     See  Palatum. 

Palati  circumflexcs.    See  Circumflezus  palati. 

Palati  LEVATOR.     See  Levator  palati. 

Palati  os.  The  palate  bone.  The  palate  is  formed 
by  two  boms  of  very  irregular  figure.  .They  are 
placed  between  the  ossa  maxillaria  superiora  and  the 
os  sphenoides  at  the  back  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  extend  from  thence  to  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit.     Each  of  these  bones  may  be  divided  into  four 

parts,  viz.  the  infe ,  or  Bquare  portion,  the  pterygoid 

process,  the  na^al  lamella,  and  orbitar  process.  The 
first  of  tbe>e,  or  the  square  part  of  the  bone,  helps  to 
form  the  palate  of  the  mouth.  The  upper  part  of  its 
internal  edge  rises  into  a  spine,  which  makes  part  of 
the  septam  nartum.  The  pterygoid  process,  which  is 
smaller  above  than  below,  is  so  named  from  its  being 
united  with  Lhe  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
with  which  it  helps  to  form  the  pterygoid  fosse.  It  is 
separated  from  the  square  part  of  the  bone,  and  from 
the  nasal  lamella,  by  an  oblique  fossa,  which,  applied 
to  such  another  in  the  os  maxillare,  forms  a  passage  for 
a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  The  nasal  \a- 
mella  is  nothing  more  than  a  very  thin  bony  plate, 
which  arises  from  the  upper  side  of  the  external  edge 
i  of  the  bone.  Its  inner  surface  is 
and  furnished  with  a  ridge,  which  supports 
the  back  part  of  the  os  s| giosum  inferius.  Exter- 
nally it  is  convex,  and  firmly  united  to  the  maxillary 
bone.  The  orbitar  process  is  more  irregular  than  any 
otlier  part  of  the  bone.  It  has  a  smooth  surface,  when 
it  helps  to  form  the  orbit ;  and,  when  viewed  in  its 
place,  we  see  it  contiguous  to  that  part  of  the  orbit 
which  is  formed  by  the  os  maxillare,  and  appearing  at 
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a  small  triangle  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  orbitar 
process  of  this  last-mentioned  bone.  This  fourth  pan 
of  the  08  palati  likewise  helps  to  form  the  zygomatic 
fossa  on  each  side,  and  there  its  surface  is  concave 
Between  this  orbitar  process  and  the  sphenoid  boiie  a 
hole  is  formed,  through  which  an  artery,  vein  null 
nerve  are  transmitted  to  the  nostrils.  The  o*-a  palati 
are  complete  in  the  foetus.  They  are  joined  to  the  ossa 
maxillaria  supenora,  ossphenoides,  os  ethmi 
spongiosa  baferiora,  and  vomer. 

Palati  tensor.     See  Oiroumflezus. 

PALATO.  Names  compounded  of  this  word  be- 
long to  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  palate. 

Palatotpharynqeub.  (So called  from  itsorigin  in 
the  palate  and  insertion  in  the  pharynx.)  A  muscle 
situated  at  the  side  of  the  entry  of  the  fauces.  Thyro- 
staphilinus,  of  Douglas.  Thyro-pkaryn 
of  VVinslow;  and  palato-pharyngien,  of  Dumas.  Ii 
arises  by  a  broad  beginning  from  the  middle  of  the 
velum  pendulum  palati  at  the  i  ula  poste 

riorly,  and  from  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  cir- 
cumflexus  palati.  The  fibtes  are  collected  within  the 
postei  ior  arch  behind  the  tonsils,  and  run  backwards  to 
the  top  and  lateral  part  of  the  pharynx,  > 
fibres  are  scattered  ami  mixed  with  those  of  the  stylo 
pharyngeus.  It  is  inserted  into  the  edge  of  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  lis  use  is  to 
draw  the  uvula  and  velum  pendulum  palati  down 
wards  and  backwards,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pull 
the  thyroid  cartilage  and  pharynx  upwards,  and  shorten 
it;  with  the  constrictor  superior  pKaryngis  and  tongue, 
it  assists  in  shutting  the  passage  into  tin'  nostrils;  and 
in  swallowing,  it  thrusts  the  food  from  the  fauces  into 
the  pharynx. 

Palato-salpingeus.  (From  palatum,  the  palate, 
and  oa\Tny\,  a  trumpet;  so  called  from  its  ori  nu  in  the 
palate,  and  its  trumpet-likeshape.)     See  Circumftexus. 

Palato-staphilinus.     Si  nice. 

PALATUM.  (Palatum,  i.  n.;  hompalo,  to  hedge 
in ;  because  it  is  staked  in,  as  it  were,  by  the  teeth.) 
1.  The  palate  or  roof  of  the  mouth, 

2.  An  eminence  of  the  interior  lip  of  the  corolla  of 
personate  flowers  which  closes  them  ;  as  mAntirrhi 
num.     See   Corolla. 

Palatum  molle.  The  soft  palate.  This  lies  be- 
hind the  bony  palate ;  and  from  the  middle  of  it  the 
uvula  hangs  down. 

PALEA.  [Palae,ce.l,  chaff.)  Chaff,  or  short,  linear, 
obtuse  dry  scales. 

Palea  de  mecha.  A  name  given  by  some  to  the 
Jnncus  odoratus. 

PALEACEUS  (From  palea,  chaff.)-  Chaffy,  or 
covered  with  chaff.  Applied  by  botanists  to  the  recep- 
tacles of  plants  ;  as  those  of  the  Xerantkemum.  Zin 
nia,  Mnthemis,  &c.     See  Receptac,: 

Pahmpi'ssa.  (From  ira\iv,  repetition,  and  niaaa, 
pitch.)  Dioscorides  says,  that  dry  pitch  is  thus  named, 
because  it  is  prepared  of  pilch  twice  boiled. 

Palindromic.  (n^W,  again,  and  opouos,  a  course.) 
This  term  is  used  by  Hippocrates  for  any  regurgitation 
of  humours  to  the  more  noble  parts:  and  sometimes 
for  the  return  of  a  distemper. 

Paliu'rus.  (From  7ra)\Xa>,  to  move,  and  ovpov, 
urine ;  so  called  from  its  diuretic  qualities.)  The  llham- 
nus  paliurus. 

PALLADIUM.  A  new  metal,  first  found  by  Dr. 
Wollaston,  associated  with  platina,  among  the  grains 
of  which  he  supposes  its  ores  to  exist,  or  an  alloy  of  it 
with  iridium  and  osmium;  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  crude  platina,  though  it  is  harder  and  heavier. 

PALLAS,  Peter  Simon,  was  born  at  Berlin,  where 
his  father  was  professor  of  Surseiy,  in  1711.  lie  ap 
plied  early  and  assiduously  to  his  studies,  particularly 
to  dissection,  insomuch  thai  lie  was  enabled,  at  the  age 
of  17,  to  read  a  public  course  on  anatomy.  He  then 
went  to  Halle,  and  in  1759  to  Gottingen,  where  a  severe 
illness  for  some  time  interrupted  his  pursuits;  but  he 
afterward  made  numerous  experiments  on  poisons, 
and  dissections  of  animals ;  and  composed  a  very  inge- 
nious treatise  on  those  which  are  found  within  others, 
particularly  the  worms  occurring  in  the  human  body. 
In  the  following  year,  he  took  his  degree  at  Ley  den, 
then  travelled  througn  Holland  and  England,  directing 
his  attention  almost  entirely  to  natural  history.  In 
1762,  his  father  recalled  him  to  Berlin ;  but  allowed 
him  soon  after  to  settle  at  the  Hague,  where  he  could 
better  prosecute  his  favourite  studies;  the  fruit  of  I 
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which  shortlj  appeared  in  ■  valuable  tic.uiscon  zoo- 
phytes and  some  other  publications:  and  he  was  ad- 
mitted mi.,  'lie  Royal  Society  ol  London,  and  the 
am,  to  which  he  had  sent 
mtereB,  ,  About  this  period  he  meditated  a 

0I  (.,,,,,1  Hope,  and  oilier  Dutch 
settlements;  bui  bis  father  again  recalled  htaj  in  1766 
Howevei  in  the  following  year,  he  was  induced  by 
Catharine  lit"  become  professor  ol  natural  history  at 
St  Pewrsburgh.  Thence,  in  1763,  he  set  out,  with 
iiilosoppers, on  a  scientific  tour,  as  tar  as 
i  I  ied  bis  years.  Of  this  he  atter- 
ward  published  a  most  interesting  account  in  five 
quarto  volumes  comprehending  every  thing  memorable 
i  provinces  which  he  had  visited.  This 
Unwed  by  a  particular  history  of  the  Mongul 
tribes,  who  had,  ai  dtfferentperiods,  overrun  the  greater 
partol  Asia,  and  whom  he  clearlj  proved  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct race  from  the  Tartars.     In  1771  he  read  before  the 

.n  on  the  formation  of  mountains, 
;„l(l  ,1;  has  undergone,  par- 

i •  Russian  empire.     He  also  published, 

from  time  to  tune,  numerous  works  relative  to  zoology, 

and  geography.  About  the  year 
1784,bi  ;nal  proofs  of  the  empress's  favour: 

who  not  i. iih,  considerably  increased  his  salary,  and 
conferred  upon  him  tlic  order  of  St.  Vladimir,  but 
ng  that  he  wished  to  dispose  of  his  collection  of 
natural  history,  gave  him  a  greater  price  than  he  had 
\  alued  it  at,  and  allowed  him  Ihe  use  of  it  during  his 
life.  In  1794,  he  travelled  to  the  Crimea,  of  which  he 
published  an  account  on  his  return  :  and  his  health 
now  beginning  to  decline,  the  empress  presented  him 
in  .slate  in  that  province,  witli  a  liberal  sum  for  his 
establishment.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  situation 
was  partii  ularly  unhealthy,  and  proved  very  injurious 
to  his  family.  At  length  he  determined  to  visit  his 
brother,  and  his  native  city,  where  he  died  shortly  after, 

P  W.LIAT1VE.     (Palliativus;  from  pallio,  to  dis- 
A   medicine  given  only  with  an  intent  to 
palliate  or  relieve  pains  in  a  fatal  disease. 

Palm  oil.     See  (urns  butyracca. 
Palm  a  CHRl  mas. 

PAL'MA.     (From  zsaXKut,  to  move.) 

1.  The  palm  of  the  hand. 

2.  A  palm-tree.     See  Palmm. 

PALM/E.     (From  pnlma,  the  hand    so  called  be- 
cause  i !  i  (tended  from  the  top  like  the  fin- 

ger upon  the  hand.)     Palms.     One  ol  the  natural  fami- 
lies of  plants  which  have  trunks  similar  to  trees,  but. 
mler  I  ire  term  stipes,  the  tops  being  frondescent, 
that  is,  sending  off  leaves.  Pa  ...st  lofty,  and 

in  some  instant  es,  Mi.- most  long  livedo!' plants,  and  have 
therefore  justlj  acquired  the  name  of  trees.  Yet  Sir 
iradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
they  are  rather  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  having 
nothing  in  common  with  the  growth  of  trees  in  general. 
Palms   are  formed   0  i  ircular  crowns  of 

leaves,  which  spring  directly  from  the  root.  These 
and  their  footstalks  are  furnished  with  bundles 
of  lai^e  Bap-vessels,  and  returning-vessels,  like  the 
leaves  ol  trees,  when  one  circle  of  them  has  performed 
its  office,  another  is  formed  within  it,  which,  being 
confined  below,  necessarily  rises  a  little  above  the  for- 
mer. Thus,  successive  circles  grow  one  above  the 
other;  by  which  the  vertical  increase  of  the  plant  is 
almost  without  end.  Each  circle  of  leaves  is  inde- 
pendent of  its  predecessor,  and  has  its  own  cluster  of 
;  so  that  there  can  be  no  aggregation  of  woody 
circles. 

PALMARIS.     (Palmarh ;  from  palma,  the  hand.) 
Belonging  to  the  hand. 

Pamaris  BREVIS.  Palmaris  brevis  r.fl  raro  quad- 
rata,  of  Douelas  ;  and  Palmare cutant,  of  Dumas.  A 
small,  thin,  cutaneous  flexor  muscle  of  the  hand,  situ- 
itween  the  wrist  and  the  little  linger.  Fallopiua 
tells  us  that  it  was  discovered  by  Cananus.  Winslow 
names  it  palmaris  cutaneus.  It  arises  from  a  small 
part  of  the  internal  annular  ligament,  and  inner  edge 
of  the  aponeurosis  palmaris,  and  is  inserted  by  small 
bundles  of  fleshy  fibres  into  the  os  pisiforme,  and  into 
the  skin  and  fat  that  cover  the  abductor  minimi  digit! 
This  muscle  seems  to  assist  in  contracting  the  palm  of 
the  hand. 

Palmaris  cl'tasf.i-3.     See  Palmaris  brevis. 

Palmaris  lonovs      A  flexor  muscle  of  the  arm 
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■iluated  on  the  fore-arm,  immediately  under  the  integu- 
ments. Ulnaris  gracilis,  of  Winslow  ;  and  Epiiro- 
chlo  carpi  palmaire,  of  Dumas.  It  arises  tendinous 
from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  but  soon  he- 
comes  fleshy,  and  after  continuing  so  about  three 
inches,  terminates  in  a  long  slender  tendon,  which, 
near  the  wrist,  separates  into  two  portions,  one  of 
which  is  inserted  into  the  internal  annular  ligament, 
and  the  other  lose*  itself  in  a  tendinous  membrane, 
that  is  nearly  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  extendi  nm 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  from  the  carpal  ligaments  to  the 
roots  of  the  fingers,  and  is  C8  lied  aponeurosis  palm  oris. 
Some  of  the  fibres  of  this  expansion  adhere  strongly  to 
the  metacarpal  bones,  and  separate  the  mu 
tendons  of  each  finger.  Several  anatomical  writers 
have  considered  this  aponeurosis  as  a  production  of  the 
tendon  of  this  muscle,  but  seemingly  without 
because  we  now  and  then  find  the  latter  wholly  in- 
serted into  the  carpal  ligament,  in  which  ca 
fectly  distinct  from  the  aponeurosis  in  question ;  and, 
in  some  subjects,  the  palmaris  longus  is  wanting,  but 
the  aponeurosis  is  always  10  be  found.  Ethodius,  in- 
deed, says  that  the  latter  is  now  and  then  deficient :  but 
thete  is  good  reason  to  think  thai  he  was  mistaken. 
This  muscle  bends  the  hand,  and  may  assist  in  its  pro- 
nation: it  likewise  serves  to  stretch  the  aponeurosis 
palmaris. 

PALMATU3.  Palmate.  Applied  to  loaves,  cut,  as 
it  were,  into  several  oblong,  nearly  equal  Begrnents, 
about  half-way,  or  rather  more,  towards  the  base, 
leaving  an  entire  space  like  the  palm  of  the  hand;  as 
in  Passijlora  can 

PA'LMOS.  (From  raaXXu,  to  beat.)  A  palpitation 
of  the  heart. 

Pa'lmim.a.  (Diminutive  of  palma,  the  band:  so 
called  from  its  shape.)     1.  A  date. 

2.  The  broad  and  Hat  end  of  a  rib. 

PA'LPEBB  \  11  their  frequent 

motion.)     The  eyelid,  distinguished  into   i 
uiitb  r ,  at  each  end  they  unite  and  form  the  canthi. 

Palpebral  superioris,  levator.  See  Levator  palpe- 
bral superioris. 

Palpebrarum  aperiens  rectus.  See  Levator  palpe- 
bnt  suj> 

PALPITATIO.  1.  A  palpitation  or  convulsive 
motion  of  a  part. 

2.  Palpitation  of  the  heart.  A  genus  of  diseases  in 
the  class  Neuroses,  and  order  Spasmi,  of  Cuilen. 

PALSY.    Bee  Paralysis. 

Palitda'pium.       (From   Palus   a  lake,  and  opium, 
sraallage:  so  named  because  it  grows  in  and  about 
ts.)    A  species  of  smallage. 

Pa'lus  Sanctis.     A  name  of  guaiaeimi. 

Pamphi'mum.     (From  cms,  all,  and  0iAos,  grateful  : 
so  called  from  its  extensive  usefulness.)    A  plaster  de- 
rj  by  (.Mien. 

PAMPINIFORM.     (Pampiniformis  ;    from  pampi- 
nihil,  and  forma,  a  likeness.)     Rei 
tendril;  applied  to  the  spermatic   chord  and  tiie  tho- 

dUCt. 

PAN  \ ci'  \.   (From tsav, the  neui 
aKeouai,  to  cure.)     An  epithel  given  by  the  ancients  to 
medies   which    thej    conceived   would   cure 
every  disease.     Unfortunately  for  men  of  the  present 
day  "there  are  no  such  remedies. 

Panacea  ddi  i-  mnivii  E.   The  sulphate  of  potassa. 

Panackv  duplicata.    Sulphate  of  potassa. 

Panacea  VXOKTABILIS.     Saffron. 

PANADA.    (Diminutive  of  pane,  bread,  Ital.)    Pa- 
nata  ;  Panatetta,     Bread  boiled  in  water  to  the  con 
sistence  of  pap.    Dry  biscuits  soaked  are  tin 
this  purpose. 

Panale'thes.  (From  aar,  all,  and  aXrjOnc,  true.) 
A  name  of  a  cephalic  plaster,  from  its  universal  efficacy. 

PANARIS.  (Corrupted  from  paronychia.)  See' 
Paronychia. 

Panari'tia.  (Corrupted  from  paronychia.)  See 
Paronychia. 

PA'NAX.  (A  name  borrowed  from  the  old  Greek 
botanists,  whose  naval,  or  itavaienc,  was  sn  denomi- 
nated from  irav,  all,  and  okoc,  medicine,  hoi  at 
abundant  virtues.  The  name  being  unoccupied,  Lin- 
nteus  adopted  it  for  the  Chinese  ginseng,  that  famous 
restorative  and  panacea,  the  reputed  virtues  of  which 
yield  in  no  respect  to  the  ancient  panax.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  "plants  in  the  Linntcan  system.  Class, 
Polygamia ;  Order,  Diacia. 
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2.  A  name  of  the  Hercules'  all-heal.  See  Laterpi- 
Hum  chtronium. 

Panax  quimquitolilm.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  the  ginseng  root.  Ginseng: 
Panax— foliis  terms  quinalis  of  Linnxus.  The  root 
is  imported  into  this  country  scarcely  the  thickness  of 
finger,  about  three  or  four  inches  long,  fre- 
quently forked,  transversely  wrinkled,  of  a  horny  tex- 
ture, and  both  internally  and  externally  of  a  yellowish- 
III.  To  the  taste  it  discovers  a  mucilaginous 
sweetness,  approaching  to  that  of  liquorice,  accompa- 
nied with  some  degree  of  bitterness,  and  a  slight  aro- 
matic warmth.  The  Chinese  ascribe  extraordinary 
virtues  to  the  root  of  ginseng,  and  have  no  confidence 
in  any  medicine  unless  in  combination  with  it.  In 
Europe,  however,  it  is  very  seldom  employed. 

Panch.re'stos.  (From  irav,  all,  and  xPl^os,  use- 
ful: so  named  from  its  general  usefulness.)  Pan- 
chreston.  1.  An  epithet  of  a  coUyrium  described  by 
Galen. 

2.  It  has  the  same  signification  as  Panacea. 

Panciivmago'ga.      (From  aav,  all,  xu^°Si  sueeus, 

humour,  and  ayui,  duco,  to  lead  or  draw.)     This  term 

is  asoribi  d  to  such  medicines  as  are  supposed  to  purge 

lily  alike;  but  this  is  a  conceit  now 

not  minded. 

Panccf.'nus.  (From  iras,  all,  and  koivoc,  common.) 
Epidemic.  Applied  to  popular  diseases,  which  attack 
all  descriptions  of  persona. 

Pancratium.     (From  «;,  all,  and  Kaarcoi,  to  con- 
i  ailed  from  its  virtues  in  overcoming  all  ob- 
structions.)     See  Scilla. 

PA'NCBJEAS.  Tiom  irac,  all,  and  xpeaf,  flesh:  so 
called  from  its  fleshy-consistence.)  A  glandular  viscus 
of  the  abdomen,  of  a  lone  figure,  compared  to  a  dog's 
ic  region  under  the  sto- 
iM.ii  ii.  H  i-  composed  of  innumerable  small  glands. 
the  excretory  due  is  of  which  unite  and  form  one  duct, 
called  the  pancreatic  duct,  which  perforates  the  duo- 
denum with  the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  and 
i  fluid,  in  its  nature  similar  to  saliva,  into  the 
atic  artery  is  a  branch  of  the 
in  mselves  into  the  sple- 
nic vein.  Its  nerves  are  from  tho  parvagum  and  great 
■  the  pancreas  is  to  secrete  the 
pancn  atic  juice,  which  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  chyle 
in  the  duodenum.  The  quantity  of  the  fluid  secreted 
is  uncertain;  but  it  must  be\ei\  considerable,  if  we 
compare  it  with  Hie  weight  of  the  saliva,  the  pancreas 
being  three  times  larger,  and  seated  in  a  warmer  place. 
It  is  expelled  hy  the  force  of  the  circulating  blood,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  incumbent  viscera  in  the  full  abdo- 
men. Its  great  utility  appears  from  its  constancy,  be- 
ing  found  in  almost  all  animals;  nor  is  this  refuted  by 
the  tew  experiments  in  which  a  part  of  it  was  cut  out 
from  a  robust  animal,  without  occasioning  death;  be- 
cause the  whole  pancreas  cannot  be  removed  without 
mum:  tor  even  a  part  of  the  lungs  maybe 
cut  out  without  producing  death,  but  they  are  not, 
therefore,  useless.  It  set  ins  principally  to  dilute  the 
\  ;s<  id  cystic  bile,  to  mitigate  its  acrimony,  and  to  mix 
it  with  the  food.  Hence,  it  is  poured  into  a  place  re- 
mote from  lire  duct  from  the  liver,  as  often  as  there  is 
no  gall-bladder.  Like  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  hu- 
mmus it  dilutes  ami  resolves  the  mass  of  aliments,  and 
performs  every  other  office  of  the  saliva. 

PANCREATIC.  (Pancreaticus ;  from  pancreas, 
the  name  of  a  viscus.)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  pan- 
creas. 

xreatic  duct.     See  Ductus  pancreaticus. 

Pann  See  Pancreas. 

Pancrk'ne.  (From  rac,  all,  and  npnvn,  a  fountain.) 
A  name  of  the  pancreas  from  its  great  secretion. 

Pandali'tii  w.     a  whitlow. 

PANDEMIC.      [Pandemicusj   from  -nav,  all,  and 

people.)       \  ih-ease  is  so  lemied  which  at- 

Oi  a  great  many  persons  in  the  same  place  and 

at  the  >ame  time.     A  pandemic  disease  is  one  which  is 

very  general. 

P  VNDIC1  LA'TIO.  (From  pandicnlo,  to  gape  and 
stretch.)  Pandiculation,  or  a  restless  stretching  or 
gaping,  such  as  accompanies  the  cold  fit  of  an  ague. 

PANDURIFOEMIS.  Fiddle-shaped;  applied  to  a 
leaf,  w  hich  is  oblong,  broad  at  the  two  extremities,  and 
contracted  in  the  middle,  as  in  the  fiddle  dock,  Rumez 
pulchcr. 

PANICULA.    A  panicle,    A  species  of  compound 
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inflorescence  which  bears  the  flowers  in  a  son  of  louse 
subdivided,  bunch  or  cluster,  without  any  order  an 
peariug  like  a  branched  spike.  The  flowers  of  the 
JEsculux  hippo-castanum,  Rhus  totinus,  Ofptophulla 
paniculata,  and  Syringa  vulgaris,  are  eood  examples 
of  a  panicle;  but  this  species  of  inflorescence  occurs 
most  in  grasses,  as  in  Poa  aquattca. 

1.  When  the  stalks  are  distant,  lax,  or  spreading 
it  is  called  Panicula  patula ;  as  in  Campanula  patuli. 

2.  Panicula  coarlata,  is  a  dense  or  crowded  one  ob- 
served in  Campanula  rapunculus. 

3.  P.  dichotoma,  forked  ;  as  in  Linunt  fiarum 

4.  P.  brachiata,  crossing  each  other  in  pairs  as  in 
Salvia  paniculata. 

5.  P.  divaricata,  a  more  spreading  one  than  the  pa- 
tulous ;  as  in  the  Pnenontkeo  muralis. 

PA'NICUM.  (.3  paniculis,  from  its  many  panicles; 
the  spike  consisting  of  innumerable  thick  seeds  dis- 
posed in  many  panicles.)  The  name  of  a  genus  i  i 
plants  in  the  Linnajan  system.  Class,  Triandria- 
Order,  Digynia. 

Pamcum  italicum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  affords  the  Indian  millet  seed,  which  is 
much  esteemed  in  Italy,  being  a  constant  ingredient 
in  soups,  and  made  into  a  variety  of  forms  lor  the 
table. 

Panicum  mimaceum.    The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  affords  the  millei-seed.    They  at 
ed  as  a  nutritious  article  of  diet,  and  are  often  made 
into  puddings  in  this  country. 

PA'NIS.     Bread.     See  Bread. 

Panis  CUCi'M.     See  Oralis  acetosella. 

Panis  forcinvs.    A  species  of  cyclamen. 

PANNIJCULUS.  (From  parmus,  cloth.)  1.  A 
piece  of  fine  cloth. 

2.  The  cellular  and  cantons  membranes  are  so  called 
from  their  resemblance  to  a  piece  of  fine  cloth. 

Panno'nica.  (From  pannua,  a  tag:  so  called  be- 
cause its  stalk  is  divided  into  many  uneven  poinls, 
like  the  end  of  a  piece  of  rag.)  Hawk  w  eed,  or  J  In 
pocharis. 

PA'NNUS.     (From  ttcvio,  to  labour.) 

i.  A  piece  of  cloth. 

2.  A  tent  for  a  wound. 

'J.  A  speck  in  the  eye,  resembling  a  bit  of  ma. 

■I.  An  irregular  mark  upon  the  skin. 

Pano'ctia.     A  bubo  in  the  groin. 

PANOl'HO'BtA.  (From  7rai»,  all,  and  AoGo;,  fear.) 
Pantophobia.  That  kind  of  melancholy  which  is  prin- 
cipally characterized  by  groundless  feats. 

PANSY.    See  Viola  tricolor. 

Pantago'ga.  (From  was,  all,  and  aya),  to  drive  out.) 
Medicines  which  expel  all  morbid  humours. 

Panto  LMius.  (From  wa;,  all,  and  ro'Xpaw,  to  dare: 
so  named  from  its  general  uses.)  A  medicine  described 
by  ^Egineta. 

PANTorHo'BtA.     Sec  Panophobia. 

PA'NUS.  (From  ttciw,  to  work.)  1.  A  weaver's 
roll. 

2.  A  soft  tumour,  like  a  weaver's  roll. 

PAPA'VER.  (Papaver,  eris.  n. ;  from  pappa,  pap: 
so  called  because  nurses  used  to  mix  this  plant  in  chil- 
dren's food  to  relieve  the  colic  and  make  them  sleep.) 
J.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linneean  sys- 
tem. Class,  Polyandria;  Order,  Monogynia.  The 
poppy. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  white  poppy. 
See  Papaver  somniferum. 

Papaver  erRaticdm.     See  Papaver  rhaas. 

Papaver  nigrum.  The  black  poppy.  This  is  mere- 
ly a'  variety  of  the  white  poppy,  producing  black  seeds. 
See  Papaver  somniferum. 

Papaver  rhozas.  The  systematic  and  pharmaco- 
pceial  name  of  the  red  corn'  poppy.  Papaver  errati- 
cum.  Papaver — cap  suits  glabris  globosis,caule-piloso 
multifloro  ;— fol 'its  pennatifidis  incisis  of  l.inna-iis. 
The  heads  of  this  species, 'like  those  of  the  somnife- 
rum, contain  a  milky  juice  of  a  narcotic  quality;  from 
which  an  extract  is  prepared,  that  has  been  success- 
fully employed  as  a  sedative.  The  flowers  have  some 
what  of  the  smell  of  opium,  and  a  mucilaginous  taste, 
accompanied  with  a  slight  degree  of  bitterness.  A 
syrup  of  these  flowers  is  directed  in  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, which  has  been  thought  useful  as  an  ano- 
dyne and  pectoral,  and  is  prescribed  in  coughs  and 
catarrhal  affections.     See  Syrupus  rkwados. 

Papaver  sommfkrvm.     The  systematic  name  of 
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the  while  poppy,  fr<  in  which  opium  Is  obtained.  I.li»- 
,„.,  U9  describ.  -  the  plant ;  -  Papavet  -calyciby*,  cap 
sulisovt  eiabris,  foliis  amplteacaultbut  new*.  1  bis 
drug  is  also  called  opium  tkebauam,  from  being  an 
cientlv  prepared  chiefly  at  Thebes:  Opwn  and  manus 
Dei  from  itsextensive  medical  virtues,  ta.  The  An 
Wans  called  it  0#<W1  and  u.tium.  It  is  the  Concreted 
milky  juice  ol  'the  capsule  or  lead  ot     he  poppy.     It  18 

brought   ir Turkey,   Egypt,  the    Last    Indies,  and 

other  parts  of  Asia,  where  poppies  are  cultivated  feu 

tins  use   in  Held.-,  as  corn  among  us.      The  manner  III 

wl,icrj  it  is  collected  has  been  described  long  ago  by 

K.-  niiil'er  and  others;  but  the  most  circumstantial  de- 
tail of  the  culture  of  the  poppy,  and  the  method  of 

ins  the  opium,  is  that  given  by  Kerr,  as  prac- 
tised in  the  province  ol  Bahar.  He  Bays.  "The  held 
being  well  prepared  by  the  plough  and  harrow,  and 

!  i.i  an  exact  level  superficies,  it  is  then  divided 
into  quadrangular  areas  of  seven  feel  lone,  and  five 
feet  iii  breadth,  leaving  two  feet  of  interval,  which  is 

five  or  six  inches,  and  excavated  into  an  aque- 
duct tin  conveying  water  to  i  very  area,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  have  a  well  in  every  cultivated  field.     The 

'■sown  in  October  or  November.  The  plants 
are  allowed  to  grow  six  or  eight  inches  distant  from 
each  other,  and  are  plentifully  supplied  with  water; 
when  the  young  plants  are  six  or  eight  inches  high, 
tin  y  are  watered  more  sparingly.  But  the  cultivator 
spreads  all  over  the  aieas  a  nutriment  compost  of 
ashes,  human  excrements,  cow  dung,  and  a  large  por- 
tion ol'  nitrons  earths,  scraped  from  the  highways  and 
old  mud  walls.  When  the  plants  are  nigh  flowering, 
they  are  watered  profusely,  to  increase  the  juice. 
When  the  capsules  are  half  grown,  no  more  water  is 

ml  they  begin  to  collect  the  opium.     At  sunset 
they  make  two  longitudinal  double  incisions  upon  each 
hall  rip.'  capsule,  passing   from   below   upwards,  and 
taking  care  not  to  penetrate  the  internal  cavity  of  the 
capsule.      The  incisions  are  repeated  every  evening 
until  each  Capsule  has  received  six  or  eight  wounds, 
then  are  they  allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds.    Thi 
capsules  afford  little  or  no  juice,    n  the  wound  was 
the  day,  a  cicatrix  would  be  too 
soon  formed.     The  nighl  dews,  by  tin  ii  moisture,  fa 
vour  the  e.xstillaliou  of  the  juice.     Barry  In  the  morn 
ing,  old  women,  boys,  and  girls,  collect  the  juii 

scraping  it  oil  the  wounds  with  a  small  iron  si  oop,  and 
deposite  the  whole  in  an  earthen  pot,  where  it  is  work 
ed  by  the  hand  in  the  open  Bunshine,  until  it  becomes 
of  a  considerable  spissinure.  It  is  then  formed  into 
cakes  of  a  globular  shape,  and  about  four  pounds  in, 
weight,  and  laid  into  little  earthen  basins  to  be  fur. 
ther  exsiccated.  These  cakes  are  covered  over  with 
the  poppy  or  tobacco  leaves,  and  dried  until  they  are 
fit  for  sale.  Opium  is  frequently  adulterated  with  cow 
dung,  the  extract  of  the  poppy  plant  procured  by  boil- 
ing, and  various  other  substances  which  they  keep  in 
secrecy."  This  pftocess,  however,  is  now  but  rarely 
practised,  the  consumption  of  this  drug  being  too  great 
to  be  supplied  by  that  method  of  coll. 

The  best  sort  of  the  officinal  opium  is  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  heads,  or  of  the  heads  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  stalks  inspissated  by  a  gentle  heat.  This  was 
formerly  called  meconium,  in  distinction  from  the  true 
opium,  which  issues  spontaneously. 

The  inferior  sorts  (for  there  arc  considerable  differ- 
ences in  the  quality  of  this  drug,)  are  said  to  be  pre- 
pared by  boiling  the  plant  in  water,  and  evaporating 
the  strained  decoction;  but  as  no  kind  of  our  opium 
will  totally  dissolve  in  water,  the  juice  is  most  proba- 
bly extracted  by  expression.  Newman  was  informed 
by  some  Furks  at  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  that  in  some 
places  the  heads,  stalks,  and  leave.,  aie  committed  to 
the  press  together,  and  that  this  juice  inspissated  af- 
ford-; a  very  good  opium. 

On  this  head  Dr.  Lewis  remarks,  that  the  point  has 
not  yet  been  fully  determined.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, that  whatever  preparations  the  Tuiks  may 
make  from  the  poppy  for  their  own  use,  the  opium 
brought  to  ns  is  really  the  milky  juice  collected  from 
incisions  made  in  the  heads,  as  described  by  Kwmpfer 
It  is  certain  that  an  extract  made  bv  boiling  the  heads 
or  the  heads  and  stalks  in  water,  is  much  weaker  than 
opium ;  but  it  appears  also,  that  the  pure  milky  tears 
are  considerably  stronger. 

The  principles  separable  from  opium  are,  a  resin 
gum,  besides  a  minute  portion  of  saline  matter,  and 
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water  and  earth,  which  are  intimately  combined  to- 
gether, insomuch  that  all  the  three  dissolve  almost 
equally  in  water  and  in  spirit. 

Four  ounces  of  opium,  treated  with  alkohol,  yielded 
three  ounces  and  four  scruples  of  resinous  extract ;  five 
drachms  and  a  scruple  of  insoluble  impurities  remain- 
ing. On  taking  four  ounces  more,  and  applying  water 
at  first,  Newman  obtained  two  ounces  five  drachms 
and  one  scruple  of  gummy  extract;  the  insoluble  part 
amounting  here  to  seven  drachms  and  a  scruple.  In 
distillation,  alkohol  brought  over  little  or  nothing;  but 
the  distilled  water  was  considerably  impregnated  with 
the  peculiar  ill  smell  of  opium. 

From  this  analysis  may  be  estimated  the  effects  of 
different  solvents  upon  it.  Alkohol  and  proof  spirit 
dissolving  its  testa,  afford  tinctures  possessing  all  its 
virtues.  Water  dissolves  its  gummy  part,  which  is 
much  less  active;  but  a  part  of  the  resin  is  at  the  Bame 
time  taken  up  by  the-  medium  of  the  gum.  Wines  also 
afford  solutions  possessing  the  virtues  of  opium.  Vine- 
gar dissolves  its  active  matter,  but  greatly  impairs  its 
power.    . 

A  new  vegetable  alkali,  to  which  the' name  of  mor- 
pAia is  given,  has  also  been  extracted  from  opium.  It 
is  hi  this  alkali  that  the  narcotic  principle  resides.  It 
was  first  obtain  d  pure  by  Sertiirner,  in  the 
Two  somewhat  different  processes  for  procuring  ii 
have  been  given  by  Robiquet  and  Ohoulant.  lecord 
iag  to  the  former,  a  concentrated  infusion  of  opium  is 
to  be  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  common  magne- 
sia for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    A  considerable  quantity 

of  a  grayish  deposile  tails.  This  is  to  he  \\  B 
filter  with  cold  water;  and,  when  dry,  acted  on  by 
weak  alkohol  lor  some  time,  at  a  temperatun 
ebullition.  In  this  way,  very  little  morphia,  but  a  great 
quantity  of  colouring  matter,  is  separated.  The  mat- 
ter is  then  to  be  drained  on  a  filter,  washed  with  a  little 
cold  alkohol,  and  afterward  boiled  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  highly  rectified  alkohol.  This  liqu'U  being  fil- 
tered while  hot,  on  cooling,  it  depositee  the  morphia  in 
crystals,  and  very  little  coloured.  The  solution  in  al- 
kohol, and  crystallization  being  repeated  two  or  three 
limes,  colourless  morphia  is  obtained. 

The  theory  of  this  pntcess  is  the  following:  Opium 
contains  a  meconiate  of  morphia.  The  magnesia  com- 
bines with  the  meconic  acid,  and  the  morphia  is  dis- 
placed. 

Choulant  directs  us  to  concentrate  a  dilute  watery 
infusion  of  opium,  and  leave  it  at  rest  till  it  sponta- 
neously let  fail  it-  sulphate  of  lime  in  minute  crystals. 
Evaporate  to  diyness;  dissolve  in  a  little  water,  and 
throw  down  any  remaining  lime  and  sulphuric  acid, 
by  the  cautious  addition,  first  of  oxalate  ot'  ammonia, 
and  then  of  muriate  of  barytes.  Dilute  the  liquid 
with  a  large  body  of  water,  and  add  caustic  ammonia 
to  it  as  long  as  any  precipitate  tails.  Dissolve  this  in 
Vinegar,  and  throw  ii  down  again  with  ammonia.  Di- 
gest on  the  precipitate  about  twice  its  weight  of  sul- 
phuric eether,  and  throw  the  whole  upon  a  filter.  The 
dry  powder  is  to  be  digested  three  times  in  caustic  am- 
monia, and  as  often  In  cold  alkohol.     The  remaining 
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crystals.  It  is  perfectly  white,  has  a  pearly  lustre,  is 
destitute  of  smell,  but  has  an  Intensely  bitter  taste; 
and  the  shape  of  the  crystals  in  all  my  trials  was  a 
four-sided  rectangular  prism.'— Annals  of  Phil.,  June, 
1820.  On  the  above  process,  it  should  be  observed, 
that  the  acetic  solution  must  contain  a  good  deal  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  derived  from  the  ivory-black;  and 
that  therefore  those  who  have  used  that  precipitate  for 
morphia  in  medicine,  have  been  disappointed.  The 
subsequent  solution  in  alkohol,  however,  and  crystalli- 
zation, render  it  pure. 

Choulant  says,  it  crystallizes  in  double  four-sided 
pyramids,  whose  bases  are  squares  or  rectangles; 
sometimes  in  prisms  with  trapezoidal  bases. 

It  dissolves  in  83  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water; 
and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposites  regular,  colourless, 
transparent  cry  *tals.  It  is  soluble  in  36  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  alkohol,  and  in  42  times  its  weight  of  cold 
alkohol,  of  0.'J2.  It  dissolves  in  eight  limes  its  weight 
ptiuric  ether.  All  these  solutions  change  the  in- 
fusion of  brazil-wood  to  violet,  and  the  tincture  of 
rhubarb  to  brown.  The  saturated  alkoholic  and  Ethe- 
reous  solutions,  when  rubbed  on  the  skin,  leave  a  red 
mark. 

Sulphate  of  morphia  crystallizes  in  prisms,  which 
dissolve  in  twice  their  weight  of  distilled  water. 

Nitrate  ot  morphia  yields  needle-form  crystals  in 
stars,  which  are  soluble  in  1. 1  tunes  their  weight  of  dis- 
tilled water. 

Muriate  of  morphia  is  in  feather-shaped  crystals  and 
needles.  It  is  soluble  in  U)\  times  its  weight  of  distil- 
led water. 

The  acetate  crystallizes  in  needles,  the  tartrate  in 
prisms,  and  the  carbonate  in  short  prisms.  , 

Morphia  acts  with  great  energy  on  the  animal  eco- 
nomy. A  grain  and  a  half  taken  at  three  different 
times,  produced  such  violent  symptoms  upon  three 
young  men  of  17  years  ot  age,  iliat  Sertiirner  was 
alarmed  lest  the  consequences  should  have  proved 
fatal. 

Morphia,  according  to  its  discoverer,  melts  in  a  gen- 
tle heat ;    and  in  that  state  has  very  much  the  appeal 
ance  of  melted  sulphur.      On  cooling,  it  again  crys 
tallizes.     It   burns  easily;    and,  when  heated  inclose 

vessels,  leaves  a  solid  resinous  black  matter,  having  a 
peculiar  smell. 

The  use  of  this  celebrated  medicine,  though  not  un- 
known lo  Hippocrates,  can  be  I  leailv  traced  to  Diago 
ras,  who  was  nearly  his  cptemporary ;  and  ii-s  impor- 
tance has  ever  since  been  gradually  advanced  by  sue 
(ceding  physicians  id'  different  nations.  Its  extensive 
practical  utility,  however,  has  not  been  long  well  un- 
derstood ;  and'  in  llns  country  perhaps  may  be  dated 
from  the  time  of  Sydenham.  Opium  is  the  chief  nar- 
cotic now  employed  ,  it  acts  directly  upon  the  nervous 
power,  diminishing  the  sensibility,  irritability,  and  mo- 
bility of  the  system ;  and,  according  to  Cullen,  in  a 
certain  manner  suspending  the  motion  of  the  nervous 
fluid  to  and  from  the  brain,  and  thereby  inducing  sleep, 
one  of  its  principal  effects  From  this  sedative  power 
of  opium,  by  which  it  allays  pain,  inordinate  action, 


powder  being  dissolved  in  twelve  ounces  of  boiling  al-  and  restlessness,  it  naturally  follows  that  it  may  be  em- 
kohol,  and  the  filtered  hot  solution  being  set  aside  for  ployed  with  advantage  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases. 
18  hours,  depositee  colourless  transparent  crystals,  con-    Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  disorder  in  which,  under 


sis  ting  of  double  pyramids.  By  concentrating  the  su 
pernaiant  alkoholic  solution,  more  crystals  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Dr.  Thomson  directs  us  to  pour  caustic  ammonia  into 
a  strong  infusion  of  opium,  and  lo  separate  the  brow  n- 
ish-while  precipitate  by  the  filter;  to  evaporate  the 
infusion  to  about  one  sixth  of  its  volume,  and  mix  the 
concentrated  liquid  with  more  ammonia.  A  new  de- 
posite  of  impure  morphia  is  obtained.  Let  the  whole 
of  the  deposites  be  collected  on  the  filter,  and  washed 
with  cold  water.  When  well  drained,  pour  a  little. 
alkohol  on  it,  and  let  the  alkoholic  liquid  pass  through 
the  filter.  It  will  carry  off  a  good  deal  id'  t  lie  colouring 
matter,  and  very  little  of  the  morphia.  'Dissolve  the 
impure  morphia  thus  obtained,  in  acetic  acid,  and  mix 
the  solution  which  has  a  very  deep  brown  colour,  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  ivory-black.  This  mixture  is 
to  be  frequently  agitated  for  24  hours,  and  then  thrown 
on  the  filter.  The  liquid  passes  tbrough  quite  colour- 
less. If  ammonia  be  now  dropped  into  it,  pure  mor- 
phia falls  in  the  state  of  a  white  powder.  If  we  dis- 
solve this  precipitate  in  alkohol,  and  evaporate  that 
ininid  -lowly  we  obtain  the  morphia  in  pretty  regular 


some  circumstances,  its  use  is  not  found  proper  ;  and 
though  in  many  cases  it  fails  of  producing  sleep,  yet, 
if  taken  in  a  full  dose,  it  occasions  a  pleasant  tranquil- 
lity of  mind,  and  a  drowsiness  which  approaches  to 
sleep,  and  which  always  refreshes  the  patient.  Besides 
the  sedative  power  of  opium,  it  is  known  to  act  more 
or  less  as  a  stimulant,  exciting  the  motion  of  the  blood. 
By  a  certain  conjoined  effort  of  this  sedative  and 
stimulant  effect,  opium  has  been  thought  to  produce  in- 
toxication, a  quality  for  which  it  is  much  used  in  east- 
ern countries. 

The  principal  indications  which  opium  is  capable 
of  fulfilling  are,  supporting  the  actions  of  the  system, 
allaying  pain  and  irritation,  relieving  spasmodic  action, 
inducing  sleep,  and  checking  morbidly  increased  secre- 
tions. It  is  differently  administered,  as  it  is  designed 
to  fulfil  one  or  other  of  these  indications. 

Where  opium  is  given  as  a  stimulus,  it  ought  to  be 
administered  in  small  doses,  frequently  repealed,  and 
slow  ly  increased,  as  by  this  mode  tne  excitement  it 
produces  is  best  kept  up.  But  where  the  design  is  to 
mitigate  pain  or  irritation,  or  the  symptoms  arising 
from  these,  it  ought  to  be  given  in  a  full  dose,  and  at 
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distant  intervals,  by   wliich  the  Btate  of  diminished 
power  and  sensibility  is  most  completely  Induced 

One  other  general  rule,  with  respect  to  the  adminls 
trationof  opium,  is,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  given  in  an) 
pure  inflammatory  affection,  al  Last  untilevncuatlons 
have  been  used,  or  unless  means  are  employed  to 
determine   it  to  the  surface,  and  produce  a  diapho- 

In  continued  fevers,  not  of  the  pore  inflammatory 
kind,  opium  is  administered  sometimes 
stimulus,  and  at  other  times  to  allay  irritation  Th< 
great  practical  rule  in  such  cases  is,  that  it  ought  to  be 
given  in  such  quantities  only,  that  the  pulse  becomes 
slower  and  fuller  lrom  its  operation.  Its  exhibition  is 
improper  where  local  inflammation,  especially  of  ihe 
brain,  or  of  its  membranes,  exists. 

An  intermittent  fever,  an  opiate  renders  the  parox- 
ysms milder,  and  facilitates  the  cine.  Dr.  Oullen 
recommends  the  union  of  opium  with  bark,  which 
enables  the  stomach  to  bear  the  latter  in  larger  doses, 
and  adds  considerably  to  its  efficacy. 

In  the  prorluvia  and  cholera,  opium  is  empli 
lessen  the  discharge,  and  is  frequently  the  principal 
remedy  in  effecting  the  cure.    In  passive  hemorrhagy, 
it  is  useful  by  its  stimulant  power.     In  retroccdeut 
gout  it  is  used  as  a  powerful  stimulant. 

Ill  convulsive  and  spasmodic  diseases  it  is  advanta- 
geously administered,  with  the  view  of  relieving  symp- 
toms, or  even  of  effecting  a  cure;  and  in  several  of 
them  it  requires  to  be  given  to  a  very  great  extent. 

In  hies  venerea  it  promotes  the  action  of  mercury, 
and  relieves  the  irritation  arising  either  from  that  re- 
medy, or  the  disease. 

In  the  year  1779,  opium  was  introduced  into  prac- 
tice as  a  specific  against  the  luea  venerea,  t'  was  em- 
ployed in  several  Of  tUe  military  hospitals,  where  it 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  most  efficacious  remedy  ; 
and  Dr.  Michaelis,  physician  of  the  He 
published  an  account  of  a  great  number  of  successful 
experiments  made  Willi  it,  in  the  hist  volume  of  the 
^ledical  Communications,  in  the  Opium 

was  afterward  given  as  an  anti-venereal  remedy  in 
■Ome  foreign  hospitals.  .Many  trials  were  al-o  made 
of  its  virtues  in  several  of  the  London  hospitals,  and 
in  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh.  Very  favourable 
reports  of  itsefficacj  in  removing  venereal  complaints 
were  published  by  different  practitioners;  but,  at  the 
same  lime,  so  many  deductions  were  to  be  made,  and 
bo  many  exceptions  were  to  be  admitted,  thai 
quired  little  sagacity  to  discover,  thai  most  of  the  advo- 
cates for  this  medicine  reposed  but  a  slender  and  fluc- 
tuating confidence  in  its  anti-venereal  powers'.  Mr. 
Pearson  made  several  experiments  on  the  virtues  of 
opium  in  lues  venerea,  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  in  the 
years  1784  and  1785  ;  and  published  a  narrative  of  its 
effects,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Medical  Commu- 
nications. "The  result  of  my  experiments,"  says  lie, 
"  was  very  unfavourable  to  the  credit  of  this  new  re- 
medy; and  I  believe  that  no  surgeon  in  this  country 
relies  on  opium  as  a  specific  against  the  venereal  \ims. 
I  have  been  lone  accustomed  to  administer  opium  with 
great  freedom  during  the  mercurial  course;  and  the 
experience  of  nearly  twenty  years  has  taught  me,  that, 
when  it  is  combined  with  mercury,  the  proper  i 
of  the  latter  is  not  in  any  measure  increased;  that  it 
would  not  be  sale  to  rely  upon  a  smaller  quantity  of 
tlie  mineral  specific,  nor  to  contract  the  mercurial 
course  within  a  shorter  limit  than  where  no  opium  has 
been  employed.  This  representation  will  not,  1  pre 
surae,  admit  of  controversy ;  yet  we  frequently  hear 
people  expressing  themselves  upon  this  head,  as  if  opi- 
um manifested  some  peculiar  qualities  in  venereal 
complaints,  of  a  distinct  nature  from  its  well  known 
narcotic  properties,  and  thus  afforded  an  important  aid 
to  mercury  in  tiie  removal  of  lues  venerea.''  Perhaps 
it  may  not  be  useful  to  disentangle  this  subject  from 
the  perplexity  in  which  such  indefinite  language 
sarily  involves  it.  Opium,  when  given  in  conjunction 
with  mercury,  by  diminishing  the  sensibility  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  prevents  many  of  those  incon- 
veniences which  this  mineral  is  apt  to  excite  in  the 
prima:  viae;  and  thus  its  admission  into  the  general 
system  is  facilitated.  Mercury  will  likewise  often  pro- 
duce a  morbid  irritability,  accompanied  with  restless- 
ness and  insomuolescence  :  and  it  sometimes  renders 
venereal  sores  painful,  and  disposed  to  spread.  These 
accidental  evils,  not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
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venereal  dtoeaat,  may   he  commonly  alleviated,  and 
ious  administration 
,nt    will    consequent. 
the  mineral  speaMe.    1 
"  us.  thai  opium,  in 

,,.,,,  rnmunlcatea  no  addi- 

tional i i  ":(l  "K"'  '"  n,;';">'  ' 

of  thi    patient,  not  the  operation 
■a  inch  ii  is  combined.    The  salu 
an  antidote  may  be  dimi- 
nished oi  lofll  bj  the  supervention  of  vomiting,  dysen- 
Opiumwill  often  correct  these  morbid  ap- 
i  so  will  spices,  wine,  and  appropriate 
diet,  &c.  .  vet  n  would  be  of  words  to 

urge,  wherever  these  articles  of  food  were  beneficial 
to  a  venereal  parii  nt,  that  they  concurred  in  augment? 

medicinal  virtues  of  mercury.    Ii  I 
posed  that  the  majority  of  medical  men  would  under- 
stand I".-  the  terms,  "  to  assist  a  medicine  in  curing 
a  com  ,  drug  conjoined   with 

i  tually  increased  its  medicinal  efficacy; 
the  instances  before  us,  it  is  the*  human 
body  only  which  has  been  aided  to  resist  the  operation 
tain  noxious  powers,  whir  Ii  would  r»  nder  a  per- 
■  the  antidote  prejudicial  or  impossible, 
qualities  of  this  admirable  medicine  can 
,    be  estimated  too  highly.     Yet  we  must  be 
ware  of  ascribing  effects  to  them  which  have  no  ex- 
,  since  a  confidence  iii  the  anti-venereal  virtue 
of  opium  would  be  a  source  of  greater  mischief  than 
Us  most    valuable  properties  would  be  able  to  com 
pensate. 

Opium  is  employed  with  laxatives  in  colic,  and  often 
prevents  ileus  and  inflammation,  by  relieving  the 
spasm. 

It  is  given  also  to  promote  healthy  suppuration,  and 
is  a  principal  remedy  in  arresting  the  progress  of  gan- 
grene 

The  sudorific  property  of  opium  is  justly  considered 
of  considerable  power,  more  especially  in  combination 
with  ipecacurrn  or  amhnouy.  The  compound  powdei 
consisting  of  one  part  of  ipecacuan,  one 
part  of  opium,  and  eight  ofsulphateol  po 
very  powerful  en  in  a  dose  from  15  to  25 

ation  of  opium  with  antimony  is 
tiding  :i(i  to  40  drops  of  antimonial 
wine  to  25  or  '.til  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  and  i 
intoa  draught. 
Opium,  talon  into  the  stomach  in  immoderate  d 
proves  a  nan-otic  poison,  producing  vertigo,  tremors, 
convulsions,  delirium,  stupor,  stertor,  and,  finally,  fatal 

Where  opium  has  been  taken  so  as  to  produce  these 
dangerous  consequences,  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
are  first  to  be  evacuated  by  a  powerful  emetic,  a 
lution  of  the  sulphate  Of  zinc.  Large  draughts  of 
vinegar,  or  any  of  tin-  native  vegetable  acids,  are  then 
to  be  swallowed.  Moderate  doses  of  brandy,  or  a 
strong  infusion  of  Coffee,  have  also  been  found  useful 

Ki  spectirrg  the  external  application  of  opium,  authors 
seem  not  sufficiently  agreed.  Some  allege,  that  when 
applied  to  the  skin  it  allays  pain  and  spa  -in,  procures 
sleep,  and  produces  all  the  salutary  oi  dangerous  ef- 
fects which  result  from  iis  internal  use;  while  others 
say.  thai  thus  applied  it  has  little  or  no  effect  whatever. 
Jthasal  '  ted,  thatwhen  mixed  with  caustic 

it  diminishes  the  pain  which  would  otherwise  ensue  - 
audit  this  be  true,  it  is  probably  by  decreasing  the 
sensibility  ol  the  part.  Injected  by  the  rectum,  it  has 
atltheeffect  ol  opium  take,,  into  the  stomach'  but  to 
■  double  the  quantity  is  to  be  em- 
ployed. Applied  to  the  naked  nerves  of  animals,  it 
produces  immediate  torpor  aad  loss  ol  power  in  all  the 
muscles  with  which  the  nerves  communicate. 
•  The  requisite  dose  of  opium  varies  in  different  per- 
sons and  in  different  states  of  the  same  person  A 
quartet  ol  a  grain  will  in  one  adult  produce  effects 
which  ten  tunes  the  quantity  will  not  do  in  another 
and  a  dose  that  might  prove  fatal  in  cholera  or  colic 
would  not  be  perceptible  in  many  cases  of  tetanus  or 
mama.  'I  he  lowest  fatal  dose  to  those  unaccustomed 
to  take  it,  seems  to  be  about  four  grains;  but  a  dan 
gerousdoseis  so  apt  to  produce  vomiting,  that  it  ha<» 
seldom  time  to  occasion  death.  When  given  jn  ton 
small  a  dose,  it  often  produces  disturbed  sleen  and 
other  disagreeable  consequences  ;  arid  in  some  cases  it 
seems  impossible  to  b«  made  to  agiec  in  any  dose  or 
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form.     Often,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  small  dose 
sound  sleep  and  alleviation  oi"  pain  will  be  > 
while  a  larger  one  occasions  vertigo  and  delirium 
Some  prefer  the  repetition  of  small  doses  ;  others  tile 
giving  a  full  dose  at  once;  its  oper'atioj 
last  about  eight  hours  :  tins,  however,  must  depend 
upon  (in  '  Phe  usual  dose  is  ot 

The  officinal  preparations  of  ibis  drug  arc  n 
The  following  Hie  among  the  principal :   Opt 
ficatum,  piliita  saponin  cum  opio,  pulvis  corn 
optn,  tinctura  rati,  tinctura  camphora  composite,,  and 
confectio  npii  ■  it  is  also  an  ingredient  i'l  Qiepulvis 
ipecacuanhas  com pn*i ti>  japonieuvt  pulvis 

cretrc  compoeitus  cum  upio,  &c.     The  capsules  of  the 
poppy  are  also  directed  for  medicinal  use  in  the  form 
of  fomentation  ;  and  in  the  syrupus  papaveris,  a  use- 
ful anodyne,  which  often  succeeds  in  procti 
where  opium   fails ;  it  is,  however,   more   i 
adapted  to  children.     The   seeds  of  this  species  of 
poppy   contain   a  bland  oil,  and  in  many  places  are 
eaten  as  food;  as  a  medicine,  they  ba 
given  in  the  form  of  emulsion  in  catarrh.-,  slrangu 
ries,  Sec. 

Pap  aw.  The  fruit  of  a  species  of  carica.  See 
Carica  papaya. 

PAPILIONAGEUS.  Papilionaceous.  A  t?rm 
applied  to  the  corolla  of  plants  when  they  ai 
and  spreading,  and  thus  resemble  somewhat  the  butter- 
fly. The  various'  petals  which  compose  such  a  flower 
are  distinguished  by  appropriate  names:  m  tillum,  the 
standard,  (he  large  one  at  the  back;  ulai,  the  two  side 
petals;  and  carina,  the  heel,  consisting  of  i 
united  or  separate,  embracing  the  internal  organs. 

PAPILLA.  (From  pappus,  down.  See  Ulla.) 
1.  The  nipple  of  the  breast.     See  Nipple. 

2.  The  line  terminations  oi"  nerves,  &c.  as  the  ner- 
vous papilla;  of  the  tongue,  skin,  &c. 

Papill/e   medullares.     Small  eminences  on  the 
medulla  oblongata. 
Papilla'ris  herba.     See  Laps  ana. 
PAP1LLOSUS.     Papillose.     Applied  to  stalks  con- 
nected with  soft  tubercles ;  as  the  ice  plant,  Mesambry- 
anthemum  crystallinnni. 

PAPPOSUS.  Pappose:  furnished  with  a  pappus 
or  Beed-down ;  as  the  seeds  of  the  Leontodon  ta- 
raxacum. 

PAPPUS.  1.  The  hair  on  the  middle  of  the  chin, 
See  Capillus. 

2.  The  seed-down.  This  is  restrained  by  Gtertnei  to 
the  chatty,  feathery,  or  bristly  crown  of  D 

that,  have  no  pericarpium,  anil  which  origi 
partial  calyx  crowning  the  summits  of  each  of  these 
seeds,  and  remaining  after  the  flower  is  fallen  ;  as  in 
the  seeds  of  dandelion,  goats-beard. 

The  same  term  is  used  by  the  generality  of  botanists 
lor  the  feathery  crown  of  seed*  furnished  u  ith  a  cap 
sule,  as  well  as  for  a  similar  appendage  to  the  base  or 
sides  of  any  seeds,  neither  of  which  ran  originate  from 
a  calyx.  For  the  former  of  these,  Gsertner  adopts  the 
term  coma;  for  the  latter,  pubes;  which  last  also 
serves  for  any  downiness  or  wool  about  the  testa  of  a 
si  ill  ,  as  in  the  cotton  plant,  and  Blundfjrdia  no- 
Wit. 

The  varieties  of  the  pappus  are, 

1.  P.  fessilis,  on  the  apex  of  the  seed,  without  any 
footstalk:  as  in  Asclepias  syriacj,  Nerium  oleander, 
and  F.pilobium. 

3.  P.  stipitaius,  elevated  on  a  footstalk;  as  in  Lr 
ontodon  taraxacum. 

3.  P.  plumosiis,  when  the  radii  of  the  footstalked 
pappus  are  hairy  laterally ;  as  in  Tragopogon  pra- 
tense. 

The  lana  pappiformis  of  authors  is  not  a  pappus, 
but  hairs  which  only  surround  the  seed;  as  in  Kryo- 
phorum. 

PAPULA.    (Papula,  03.  C;  diminutive  of  pappa,  a 

dug  or  nipple.  See  67/.;.)  A  very  small  anil  acumi- 
nated elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with  an  inflamed  base, 
not  containing  a  fluid,  nor  tending  to  suppuration. 
The  duration  of  papula?  is  uncertain,  but  they  termi- 
nate for  the  most  part  in  scurf. 

PARA3YSMA.  {Parabysma,atis.  n.;  from  aapa- 
6vu,  congestion,  infarction,  coacervation.)  Dr.  Good 
has  applied  this  term  to  a  genus  of  diseases,  (compre- 
hended by  Cullen  and  others  under  that  of  physconia,) 
Class,  Caliaca;  Order,  Splancnnica-  Visceral  tur- 
gescence.    It  has  seven  species.    Parabysma  Hepati- 


tum  ;    splenicum;    pancrcaticum  ;  mesentericum  ,    in- 
leslinalc :  omentale;  complicatum. 

PA'K.     (Par^aris.  n ;  a  pair.)     A  pan. 
Par  oucollaric.     So  C asset  ius  calls  the  Crico- ary- 
tenoid mv 
Par  vaoijm.     The  eighth   pair  of  nerves.      Taey 
i   the  corpora  olivaria  of  the  medulla  ob 
longata,  and  proco  d-into  the  neck,  thorax,  and  abdo- 
men.     In  the  neck  the  par  vagum    gives  off  two 
branches,  the  lingua!  and  superior  laryngeal;  and,  in 
the  thorax,  four  branches,  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  the 
caidiae, the  pulmonary,  and  the  oesophageal  plexuses. 
At  length  the  trunks  of  the  nervi  vagi,  adjacent  to  the 
mediastinum,  run   into  the  stomach,  and  there  form 
tin'  stomachic  plexus,  which  branches  to  the  abdomi- 
nal plexuses. 

PARACELSUS,    a    native   of   Switzerland,   bom 
about  the  year  1103.     His  father  is  said  to  have  been  a 
practitioner  in  medicine,  nnd  inspired  him  u  iih  a  tasce 
for  chemistry.    He  very  early  commenced  a  sort  of 
.   the  pompous  names  of  Phil- 
.  Paracelsus,  Bombat- 
tus  de  Hohcnham;  anil  alter  visiting  the  schools  ci' 
Prance,  Italy,  and  Germany,  he  bought  for  informa- 
ong  quacks  of  every  de- 
scription, pretending  that  he  had   found  the  principles 
of  the  medical  art  alio:  as.     He  appears 

if  Imposing  upon  man- 
kind in  an  eminent  degree;  for  even  the  learned  Eras- 
consulted  him.     It  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  surprise,  that,  by  the  bold  use  o(  active  me- 
•iiiiony.  and  opium,  he 
should   have  effected   some   remarkable  cures:    these 
played  with  the   usual  exaggeration, 
whilp  those,  in  which  lie  failed,  or  did  misclii 
1     His  reputation,  however,  became 
that  the  magistrates  of  Bale  engaged  him,  at  a  large 
oil  the  chaii  of  medicine  in  their  university. 
Accordingly,   in   1527,  he  began  delivering  lectures, 
sometimes  in  barbarous  Latin,  oftener   in  German; 
but,  though  he  gaini  d  at  first  snnie  enthusiastic  adhe- 
rents, i Jit-  ridiculous  vanity  which  he  displayed,  dc 
ui  medicine,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  soon  created  such  disgust,  that  he 
an  audience.    A  quarrel  with  the 
magistrates,  on  accoant  of  a  decision  against  his  de- 
I  i  corbitant,  decided 
loin  in  the  follov  i  ive  the  place.    He  sub 

sequent!}  a  of  Ger- 

intemperance,  in  the 
lowest  ci  il  instances  of  extrdor 

ill  pre  served  him  some 
reputation,  notwithstanding  numerous  failures.    Bin 
folly  of  1 « i  ^  pretensions 
ii  in  his  own  p  ifter  announcing 

hi  of  nn  elixir  which  would 
an  indefinite  period,  he  died  at 
Saltzburg,  in   1541,  of  a  fever.    It  must  be  acknow 
iwever,  lhal  Paracelsus  was  of  material  ser 
edicine,  by  showing  that  many  active  ihedi 
ii  be  safeh    employed;  and  particularly  a^ 
having  been  one  of  tile  first  to  exhibit  mercurj  in  the 
cureof  syphilis,  which  had  been  in  vain  attempted  by 
the  Galenical  remedies  then  in  use.    He  published 
little  during  his  life,  but  a  great  number  of  posthumous 
treatises'  appeared  under  his  name,  which  are  too  re- 
plete with  absurdities  to  desen  e  enumeration. 

PAF  VCENTE'SIS.  (From  taapaKevrcu),  to  pierce 
throueh.)  The  operation  of  tapping  to  evacuate  the 
water  in  ascites,  dropsy  of  the  ovarium,  &c. 

Paracma'sticos.  (From  napaKjiofy),  to  decline.) 
Paracme.  The  declension  of  any  distemper;  also,  ac- 
cording  to  Galen,  thai  part  of  life  where  a  person  ia 
said  to  srow  old,  and  which  he  reckons  from  35  to  49, 
when  he  is  said  to  be  old. 

PARA'COE.     (From  ira pa,  diminutive,  and  anovui, 
to  hear.)     Dulness  of  hearing. 
Paracolle'tica.     .(from  waoaKoWaouai,  to  glue 
Agglutinants,  or  substances  which  unite 
parts  pretei  naturally  separated. 

Para'cope.  (From  irapaKoirra),  to  be  delirious.)  In 
Hippocrates,  it  is  a  slight  delirium. 

Paju.cb.dsis.  (From  TrapaKpovu),  to  deprecate.)  A 
slight  disarrangement  of  the  faculties,  where  the  pa- 
tient is  inattentive  to  what  is  said  fo  him. 

PARACUSIS.  (From  irapa,  wrong,  and  aicovta,  to 
hear.)    Depraved  hearing.     Deafness.    A  genus  of 
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ifcsrase  in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Vystrsthe*i* 
of  uullen.    It  is  occasioned  by  any  thing  thai  Droves 

injurious  to  the  ear,  as  loud  noises  from  the  Hun 

cannon,  violent  colds,  particularly  affecting  the  head 
lnfnmmation  or  ulceration  of  the  membrane  hard 
wax,  or  other  substances  interrupting  Bounds  too  great 
a  dryness,  or  too  much  moisture  in  the  parts ;  or  by 
atony,  debility,  or  paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerves. 
In  some  instances  it  ensues  in  consequence  of  pre 
ceding  diseases,  such  as  fever,  syphilis,  fcc.  and  in 
otaers  it  depends  upon  an  original  defect  in  the  struc- 
ture or  formation  of  the  ear.  In  ihe  last  instance,  the 
person  is  usually  not  only  deaf,  but  likewise  dumb. 
r»ere  are  two  species. 

1.  Paracusis  imperfecta;  Surditas.  When  existing 
sounds  are  not  heard  as  usual. 

2  Paracusis  maginaria,  called  also  Sissutus  ;  Sy- 
rtcnus ;  Syringmos;  Tinnitus  aurium.  When  Una- 
gfcary  sounds  are  beard,  not  from  without,  bul  excited 
within  the  ear. 

PARACyESIS.  (From  -ana,  male;  and  kvijois, 
graviditas.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  In 
Good's  Nosology;  Class,  Geaetica;  Order,  Carpolica. 
Morbid  pregnauoy.  It  has  three  species,  viz.  Para- 
cuesis  irritative.,  uterina, abortus. 

Paracyna'm  he.  (From  -napa,  xva.'v,  a  dog,  and 
aXxwi  to  strangle.)  A  species  of  quinsy.  See  (  y 
nanchr. 

PARADI'SUS.  (Hebrew.)  A  pungent  seed  re 
sembling  the  cardamom,  named  from  its  virtues.  See 
Amount  m. 

Parajdisi  grana.     See  Amomum. 

PARAGEUSIA.  (From  7rapa,  male,  yevw,  gustum 
jrrcebeo.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's 
Nosology:  Class, Neurotica ;  Order, JEsthetica.  Mor- 
bid taste.  It  comprehends  three  species,  viz.  Parageu- 
sia acuta,  obtusa,  expefs. 

PaRaglo'ssa,  (From  napa,  and  y\o>aaa,  the 
tongue.)     A  prolapsus  of  the  tongue,  a  swelled  tongue. 

Pakaco'ck.      (From  jrapayta,    to    adduce.)     This 
lies  that  fitness  ol  the  bones  to  one  another, 

which  is  discernible  in  ilieir  articulation;  and  I es 

which  are  tberebt  easier  of  reduction,  when  dislocated, 
;ire  by  Hippocrates  called  napayw) 

PaRALa'mpsis.  (From  TcapaXauiUii,  to  shine  a  little.) 
Some  writers  use  this  word  to  express  a  cicatrix  in  the 
traiisparenl  part  of  the  eorneu  ol  thi 

Paralla'oma.  (From  TrapakXarrio,  to  change.  Pa- 
ratlaiis.  The  transmutation  of  a  solid  part  from  its 
proper  pirn  e,  as  where  one  j,an  of  a  broken  bone  lies 

<\.r  another. 

Faralla'xis.    Pee  Parallagma. 

Paralle'la.  (From  irapa\\t}Xog,  parallel.)  A  sort 
of  scurf  or  leprosy,  afti  the   palms  of  the 

hands,  and  running  down. them  in  parallel  lines. 

I'AUAl.i  i'GIA.  (From  irapaXcyia,  to  talk  absurdly.) 
A  delirium  in  wine  h  the  patient  talks  wildly. 

Paralo'i'hia.  (From  napa,  near,  and  )yo<pia,  the 
first  vertebra  of  the  back.)  The  lower  and  lateral  part 
of  the  neck  near  the  vertebra;,  according  to  some  anato- 
mical writers,  as  Keil,  &c. 

PARA'LYSIS.  (From  irapaXvo),  to  loose,  or  weak- 
en.) Catalysis;  .'It  limit  us  morbus;  Tremor.  The 
palsy.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Neuroses, 
and  Order  Comata,  of  Cullen,  known  by  a  loss  or  di- 
minution of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  affecting 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  often  acompanied  with  drow- 
siness. In  some  instances,  the  disease  is  confined  to  a 
particular  pari  ;  but  it  more  usually  happens  that  one 
entire  side  of  the  body  from  the  head  downwards  is 
affected.    The  specie-  are: 

1.  Paralysis  partialis,  partial,  or  palsy  of  some  par- 
ticular muscle. 

2.  Paralysis  hcvuplegica,  palsy  of  one  side  longitu- 
dinally. 

3.  Paralysis  paraplegica,  palsy  of  one  halt  of  the 
body,  taken  transversely,  as  both  legs  and  thighs. 

4.  Paralysis  venenata,  from  the  sedative  effects  of 
poisons.  Paralysis  is  also  symptomatic  of  several  dis- 
eases, as  worms,  scrofula,  syphilis,  fec- 
it may  arise  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy. It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  any  thing 
that"  prevents  the  flow  of  the  nervous  power  from  the 
brain  into  the  organs  of  motion:  hence  tumours,  over- 
distention,  and  effusion,  often  give  rise  to  it.  It  may 
also  be  occasioned  by  translations  of  morbid  matter  to 
the  head,  by  the  suppression  of  usual  evacuations,  and 
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l,v  toe  measure  made  on  the  nerves  by  Uiations,  frac- 
tures wounds,  or  other  external  injuries.  The  long- 
conttnued  application  of  sedatives  will  likewise  pro- 
duce palsy,  as  we  find  those,  whose  occupations  sub- 

,.,.,  ,| to  the  constant  handling  ot  white  lead,  and 

those  w  ho  are  much  exposed  lo  the  poisonous  fumes  of 
metals  or  minerals,  are  very  apt  to  be  attacked  with  it. 
Whatever  tends  to  relax  and  enervate  the  system,  may 
hkew  ise  prove  an  occasional  cause  of  this  disease. 

Palsy  usually  cornea  on  with  a  sudden  and  imme- 
diate loss  ol  the  motion  and  sensibility  of  the  parts; 
but  in  a  lew  instances,  it  is  preceded  by  a  numbness, 
coldness,  and  paleness,  and  sometimes  by  slight  convul- 
sive twitches.  When  the  head  is  much  affected,  the 
eye  and  mouth  are  draw  n  on  one  side,  the  memory  and 
judgment  are  much  impaired,  and  the  speech  is  indis- 
tinct and  incoherent.  If  the  disease  affects  the  extre- 
mities, and  has  been  of  long  duration,  it  not  only  pro- 
duces a  loss  ol'  motion  and  sensibility,  but  likewise  a 
,  ami  wasting  away  in  the  mus- 
cle- oi  the  pans  affecti  d. 

\\  lien  palsy  attacks  any  vital  pari,  such  as  the  brain, 
heart,  or  lungs,  it  soon  terminates  fatally.  When  it 
a  consequence  of  apoplexj.it generally  proves 
very  difficult  to  cure.  Paralytic  affections  of  the  lower 
extremities  ensuing  from  any  injury  done  to  the  spinal 
marrow,  bj  blows  and  other  accidents,  usually  prove 
incurable.  Palsy,  although  a  dangerous  disease  In 
every  instance,  particularly  at  an  advanced  period  of 
life,  is  sometimes  removed  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
diarrhoea  or  fever. 

The  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dissec- 
tions in  palsy  are  pretty  similar  to  those  which  are  to 
be  met  with  in  apoplexy;  hence  collections  of  blood, 
and  of  serous  fluids,  are  often  found  effused  on  the 
brain,  but  more  frequently  the  latter;  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  substance  of  this  organ  serins  lo  have  suf- 
fered an  alteration.  In  palsy,  as  well  as  in  apoplexy, 
the  collection  of  extravasated  fluid  is  generally  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  brain  to  thai  which  is  affected. 

The  general  indications  are,  to  remove,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, any  compressing  cause,   and  lo  rouse  gradually 

ibe  torpid  portion  of  lire  nervous  system.  It  will  some- 
times be  pioper,  where  the  attack  le  sudden,  tlie  dis- 
ease originating  in  the  iiead,  with  ileal  determination 
of  blood  to  that  pan,  particularly  in  a  plethoric  habit, 
to  open  the  temporal  artery,  or  Jugular  vein,  of  apply 
glasses  to  the  neck,  and  exhibil  acttye  purges, 
with  the  othei  means  pointed  out  under  apoplexy. 
But  where  the  patient  is  advanced  in  life,  ol  a  deblli 
tated  constitution,  and  not  too  full  of  blood,  the  object 
should  rather  be  to  procure  regular  and  healthy  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels,  obviate  irritation  in  the  in  am 
ighbourhood,  and  procure  asteady 
determination  to  the  skin  by  gently  stimulant  diapho 
relics,  as  ammonia,  guaiacnni.  Slc  in  moderate  doses 
regularly  persevered  in.  Em<  tics  have  hi  en  sometimes 
very  useful  under  these  circumstance?,  but  would  be 
dangerous  where  congestion  in  the  biain  existed. 
Certain  narcotic  substances  have  been  found  occasion- 
ally successful,  as  aconite,  arnica,  toxicodendron,  nux 
vomica,  and  opium  ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to 
produce  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  liead  musl  greatly 
limit  its  usi.  Various  local  means  if  increasing  Otti 
circulation,  and  nervous  energy  in  the  affected  parts, 
are  resorted  to  in  this  complaint,  often  with  decided 
benefit,  Ju  all  cases  it  is  proper  to  keep  up  sufficient 
warmth  in  the  limb,  or  the  disease  may  be  rendered  In- 
curable, lint  in  addition  to  this,  in  tedious  cases,  fo- 
mentations, the  vapour  hath,  friction,  electricity,  and  a 
variety  ol  stimulant,  rubefacient,  or  even  vesicatory, 
embrocations,  liniments,  and  plasters,  may  assist  mate- 
rially in  the  recovery  of  the  patient  In  the  use  of 
someoi  these  it  should  be  a  rule  to  begin  near  the 
boundary  of  the  disease,  and  carry  them  onward,  as  the 
amendment  proceeds, not. ,n]y  asthey  will  be morelikely 
to  answer  a  good  purpose, but  also  because  there  would 
he  some  risk  in  stimulating  too  powerfully  an  extreme 
part.  A  suitable  diet,  according  to  the  habit  of  the  pa- 
tient, warm  clothing,  the  prudent  use  of  the  bath,  and 
other  means  calculated  to  strengthen  the  system,  must 
not  be  neglected. 

Paralyser  herba.  (From  rrapalvo),  to  weaken  •  so 
called  from  its  use  in  paralytic  disorders.)  The  cow 
slip  and  primrose  are  sometimes  so  termed.  See  Pri- 
mula verts,  and  Primula  vulgaris. 

PARAMENIA     (From  rana,  wrong,  and  uvv,  the, 
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menses.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good': 
Nosology.  ('Ins*,  Qemtica;  Order,  Cenotica.  Mis- 
menstruation      H  has  five  species,  viz.  Paramenia  ob- 

ttriutionts,  difficilis,  suprrjlirn.i,  erroris,cessationis. 

Parame'ria.  (From  7ropa,  near,  and  pnpos,  the 
thigh.)     The  inward  parts  of  the  thigh. 

PaRa'mesus.  (From  irapa,  near,  and  utaoc,  the 
middle.)  The  ring-finger,  or  that  which  is  between 
the  middle  and  the  little  fingers. 

PARAMORPHI/E.  (Fronurapa,  wrong,  and^op^r;, 
form.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  diseases  0f  t]le  nutri- 
tive powers  in  Dr.  Young's  Nosology.  Diseases  of 
Structure. 

PARANEURISMI.  (From  rrapa,  wrong,  and  vcvpov, 
a  nerve.)  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Young  to  a  class  of 
diseases.     Nervous  (lipases. 

["Paranthine  of  dfaiiy,  or  Scapolite  of  Jameson. 
This  rare  mineral, sometimes  massive,  usually  appears 
in  long  prismatic  crystals,  having  four  or  eight  sides. 
The  latter  form,  which  may  he  called  a  lorn-sided 
prism,  truncated  on  its  lateral  edges,  is  sometimes  ter- 
minated by  four-sided  summits,  whose  fa& 
dined  to  the  alternate  lateral  planes,  on  which  they 
stand,  at  angles  of  120°.  The  primitive  form  is  a  four- 
sided  prism,  which  is  very  easily  divisible,  | 
the  diagonals  of  its  liases,  which  are  squares.  The 
crystals,  usually  long,  sometimes  cylindrical  01  acicu- 
lar,  are  often  in  groupee,  composed  of  parallel,  diverg- 
ing, or  Intermingled  prisma. 

The  longitudinal  fracture  is  foliated;  ind 
crystals  might  be  mistaken  for  little  plates  of  mica,  ar- 
range d  in  the  direction  of  its  axis.     The  cross  fracture 
18  often  lines  en. 

The  Scapolite  presents  a  considerable  rii 
colour,  lustre,  and  hardness,  which  appears  to  arise  in 
part  from  a  p.artial  decomposition,  perhaps  the  loss  of 
the  water  of  crystallization. "—Clear.  Mm.     A.] 

Paranoia.  (From  napa,  diminutive,  and  rotor,  to 
understand.)  Paranoia.  Alienation  of  mind  ;  defect 
of  judgment. 

Parape'ciivim.  (From  irapa,  near,  and  rrnxri,  the 
cubit.)  That  part  of  I  In:  arm  from  theelbon  to 

PARAPHIMOSIS.     (Fromaopa,  about, and 0iuoa>, 
to  bridle.)    A  disorder  wherein  tire  prepuci 
tracted  towards  the  root  of  tire  penis,  caiuiol  lie  returned 
again  over  the  glans,  bul  maJ 
hind  the  corona,    li  is  easily  known;  the  glans  is  un 
covered,  the  skin  tumefied  on  the  corona,  and  above  ii 
forms  a  circular  collar  or  stricture,  which 
skin  being  unequally  extended,  becon 

makes  several  rings  nun  id  the  part.  Tins  disease  may 
proceed  from  two     u  Brsl  from  the  imprudence 

of  young  people,  and  Si 

who  having  the  end  of  their  prepuce  too  straight,  can 
not  uncover  their  glans  without  pain,  and  when  thej 
have  done  it,  neglect  returning  it  so  soon  as 
and  thus  the  contracted  part  of  the 
constriction  behind  the  glans.  Soon  after,  the  glans 
and  penis  swell,  and  the  prepuce,  being  con 
very  much  distended,  is  affected  in  the  same  manner; 
an  inflammation  seizes  upon  both,  and  swellings quickl) 
appear  upon  the  stricture  formed  by  the  prepuce,  so 
that  the  whole  may  be  liable  to  a  gangrene,  if  not 
speedily  relieved.  The  second  thing  that  may  produce 
a  paraphimosis,  is  a  venereal  virus.  In  adults,  whose 
uncovered,  there  frequently  arise  venereal 
in  the  prepuce  after  impure  coition,  which 
li.  fore  they  digest,  are  generally  attended  \\  itb  inflam- 
mation, mi  i  considerable.  This  inflammation 
is  alone  suiii,  lent  to  lender  the  prepuce  too  Btraighl  for 
the  size  of  the  penis,  in  consequence  of  u  hi.  h  a  swell- 
ing or  inosculation  may  ensue  like  that  before  men- 
tioned :  and  this  is  what  is  termed  a  paraphimosis. 

PARAPHO'NIA.  (From  aapa,  wrong,  and  cfxovn, 
sound.)  Alteration  of  the  voice.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  Class  Locales,  and  Order  Dyscinesta,  of  Cullen, 
comprehending  six  species,  viz. 

1.  Pafaphonia  puberiim.  About  the  age  of  puberty 
the  change  of  voice  from  an  acute  and  soli  to  a  grave 
and  harsh  tone. 

2.  Paraphonia  raven  The  voice  hoaise  and  rough 
from  dryness  of  flaccid  tumour  of  the  fauces. 

3.  Paraphonia  resonant.  Rough  voice  from  obstruc- 
tion of  the  nares,  with  hissing  sound  in  the  nose. 

4.  Paraphonia  palatina.  From  the  uvula  wanting, 
or  divided,  and  commonly  attended  with  hare  lip,  the 
voice  rough,  obscure,  and  disagreeable. 
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■>.  Paraphonia  clangens.  An  acute,  shrill,  and  weak 
toned  voice. 

6.  Puraphmiia  comalosa.  A  sound  emitted  at  inspi- 
ration from  relaxation  of  the  velum  palati,  and  of  the 
glottis. 

Para'phora.      (From  -rrapaQcnu),  to  transfer.)      A 
slight  kind  of  delirium,  or  light-lieadedness  in  a  fever. 
Some  use  this  word  for  a  delirium  in  general. 
Paraimirkne  sis.    A  delirium  ;  also  a  paraphrenias. 
PARAPHKKM  TIS.    (From  iropo,  male,  not  rightly, 
and  phrenitis,  inflammation  of  the  brain  :  so  called  be- 
cause its  symptoms  resemble  those  of  the  phrenitis,  or 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  which  it  is  not.)    Paraphre- 
nesis ;  Diaphragmatitis.   An  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm.    A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Pyrexia;,  and 
Order   Phlegmasia,  of  Cullen,   known    bv   delirium, 
with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain  in  the  region  of 
igin,  and  which  requires  the  same  treatment 
as  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

PHRQ'SYNE.     (From  77apa0po)'to),  to  be  es- 
tranged  in  mind.  I     The  same  as  Minna. 
PHI  mo  -is.     gee  Paraphimosis. 
FAR  A  PL  K  (HA.       (From    Trapa^noau).    to   strike 
inhnrmoniously.)     Palsy  of  one  half  of  the  body  taken 
ly.     A  species  of  paralysis.    See  Paralysis. 
Parapople'xia.     (From  vapa,  diminutive,  and  airo- 
■x\r/lia,  an  apoplexy.)-  A  slight  apoplexy. 

PARAPSIS.     (From  irapa,  and  arrrofiai,    pcrperam 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's 
Class   .Neurotica  ;  Order  JEsthetica.     Mor- 
bid toui  h      li  I  mbraces  three  species,  Parapsis  acris, 
expert,  tllvsoria. 

Pararthre'ma.  (From  *apa,  and  apBpov,  a  joint  ) 
A  slight  luxation.  A  tumour  from  protrusion,  as  in 
hernia. 

ParaRTHRe'mata.  (The  plural  of  pararlhrema) 
See  Pararthrema. 

Pap  vr\' tumos.  (From  izapu,  and  puOfiof,  number  ) 
A  pulse  not  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  ; 

Parascepa'stra.  (From  naps,  and  vkcttoXo),  to 
cover.)  A  cap  or  bandage  to  go  round  the  whole 
head. 

PaRa'scfiide.  (From  irapa,  and  o\igu),  to  cleave.) 
A"  fragment  or  Assure  iii  a  broken  bone. 

I'.unsir.i,  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  I-in- 
nteus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Ml  thod. 

PARASITIC.      (Parasiticus;    from    rapaairo?,    a 
An   animal  is  so  termed  thut 
a  ishment  in  the   bodies  of  others;  as 
worms,  polypes,  hydatids,  &c. 

A  huh  sends  its  roots  Into  other 
i  om  which  it  draws  its  nourishment;  as  the 
rum  \  anilla.     See  .  in luzus. 
PARASITICUS.    Parasi  . 

PARASITUS.  (Ilapao-ii-ot,  a  parasite.)  A  parasite: 
applied  to  animals  and  vegetables  which  diaw  their 
nourishment  from  others  of  the  same  kingdom,  living 
within  the  interior  of -animals,  or  having,  their  roots 

fixed  in  the  barks  of  vegetables. 

phaois.  (From  r.;nn,  near,  and  aepayn,  the 
throat.)  The  part  of  the  neck  contiguous  to  the  cla- 
vicles. 

Para'stata.  (From  -rrapfpipt,  to  stand  near.)  It 
signifies  any  thing  situated  near  another. 

Para'staTa.  (From  vaptarnpi,  to  stand  near.) 
ididymis  of  Hippocrates.  Herophilus  and 
Galen  called  these  the  Varicose,  Parastata;,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  Qlandula  Parastata;,  now  called 
Prostata).  Rufus  Ephesius  called  the  tuba;  Fallopianse 
by  the  name  of  Parastata!  Varicosir.. 

ue'mma.  (From  zsapnoTpe<pu>,  to  distort,  or 
pervert)  A  perversion,  or  convulsive  distortion  of  the 
mouth,  or  any  part  of  the  face. 

PaRASYNa'NCHE.     See  Paracynanehe. 

PARA'THENAR.  (From  irapa,  near,  and  Scvap, 
the  sole  of  the  foot.)  A  muscle  situated  near  the  sole 
of  the  foot. 

Parathenar  minor.  See  Flexor  brevis  minimi 
digili  pedis. 

PARANTHINE.     See  Scapolite. 

Parda'mcm.  (From  irapioi,  the  panther.)  An 
ointment  smelling  like  the  panther. 

PARE',  Ambrose,  a  French  surgeon,  was  born  at 
Lavel,  in  1009.  He  commenced  the  study  of  the  sur- 
gical profession  early  in  life,  and  practised  it  with 
great  zeal  both  in  hospitals  and  in  the  army.  His  re- 
putation at  length  rose  very  high,  and  he  was  appoinl- 
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ed  surgeon  inordinary  10  Henry  II.  in  1 55-2     which 
office  he  held  also  under  the  three  succeeding  kin™ 
Charles  IX.  derived  material  assisiance  fro m hi,  nrV 
fessional  skill,  andgave  a  signal  prooTof  hi"gra     ,u  1, 
or  Pare,  being  a  Huguenot,  would  have  been  m         ,i 

hP  ktn^!  ,'efma,S3aCre  °fuSt-  "Mtatoww^  had  Z 
the  king  sent  for  him  on  the  preceding  night  and  or- 
dered him  not  to  leave  the  royal  chamber  \fterhav- 
!,nnVhe^  l0"'fesiee'ne!1  »*  the  first  surgeon  of  In 

?wn      i        f°r  1IS  prlva,e  virlues>  ,IC'  djed  i"  H« 
1590.     He  was  the  author  of  some  works,  which  were 
universally  read,  and  translated  into  most  of  the  lan- 
guages ot  Europe,  containing  a  body  ol 
ence.     He  was  a  map  of  original  mind,  and  a  real  mi 
prober  ot  his  art,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  gun- 
shot wounds  ;  adopting  a  lenient  method,  instead  of 
the  irritating  and  cauterizing  applications  previously 
wusf:     He  was  also  a  b:,ld  and  successful  operator"; 
and  displayed  on  many  occasions  all  the  resources  of 
an  enlightened  surgeon,      lie   appears,   however,   to 
have  borrovved  freely  from  the  Italian  writers  and  prac- 
titioners, especially  in  anatomy.     There  is  a 
affectation  of  releience  to  the  work.,  of  ihe  ancients  in 
his  writings,  for  he   was  by  no  means  well  versed  in 
these,  and  indeed  obliged  to  "request  another  to  tra 
into  French  some  of  the  books  of  Galen,  which  he 
wished  to  consult. 

PABJEO'CRISES.  (From  7rapa,  wrong,  and  CKKpivu), 
to  secern  or  secrete.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  diseases 
in  Dr.  Yoang's  Nosology. — Diseases  of  secretion. 

PAREGORIC  [famegoricus  ;  from  jzapayoptoi,  to 
mitigate,  to  assuage.)    That  which  allays  pain.' 

Paregoric  elixir.   See  Tinctura  camphor cb camp 

Parei'a.  Tlapeia-  That  part  of  the  face  which  is 
between  the  eyes  and  chin. 

Parei'ra  brava.     See  Cissampelos. 

Paricnc  e  i'ii  ,i,is.  (Fromraapa,  near,  and  t/K£0aAof, 
the  brn in.)     See  (  ereb  Hum. 

PARENCHYMA.       (From    -napcyxvu,    to    strain 

through;  because  the  anci  blood  was 

strained  through  it.)  l.  Thedpongy  and  cellular  sub- 
stance or  tissue,  that  connects  pans  together.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  connecting  medium  of  the  substance  of 
ihe  viscera. 

2.  The  green  juicy  layer  of  barks  which  lies  immedi- 
ately under  the  epidermis  of  frees! 

PARESIS.  (From  irup(Q/'.(,  to  relax.)  An  imper- 
fect palsv. 

rARGASITE.    Common  actynolite. 

PARHA  I'.MA  SlyE.  (From  irapa,  wrong,  and  atua, 
blond.)  The  name  of  a  class'  of  diseases  in  ']},. 
Young's  Nosology.     Sanguine  diseases. 

Parie'ra  brava.  (A  Spanish  word.)  See  Cis- 
sampelos, 

PARIETALE  OS.      {Parietal is  ;    from    paries,   a 
wall:  because  they  defend  the  brain  like  walls.)    Ossa 
vertids.     Ossa  sincipitis.     Ossa  vertitalia  vel  breg- 
//icf/s-.    The  pa  ietal  bones  are  two  arched  and 
what  quadrangular  bones,  Bitnated  one  on  each 
the  superior    part  mi       Each  ol 

botics  forms  an  irregular  square.  They  are  thicker 
above  than  below  :  bi  .  hal  thinner,  and  at 

the  same  time  more  equal  than  ihe  other 

bones  of  the  cranium.  The  only  foramen  w<  ■  ' 
in  them,  is  a  small  one  towards  I  he  upper  and  posterior 
part  of  each.  It  has  been  named  the  parietal  loramen, 
and  serves  for  the  transmission  of  a  small  vein  to  the 
longitudinal  sinus.  In  many  subjects  this  foramen  is 
wanting.  On  the  inner  surface  of  these  bones  are  the 
marks  of  the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater,  and  of  the 
convoluted  surface  of  the  brain.  On  the  in 
their  upper  edse  we  may  likewise  observe  a  consider- 
able furrow,  which  corresponds  with  the  longitudinal 
sinus  of  the  dura  mater;  and  lower  down,  towards, 
their  posterior  and  inferior  angle,  is  a  smaller  one  for 
part  of  the  lateral  sinuses:  These  bones  are  joined  to 
each  other  bv  the  sagittal  suture;  10  the  os  sphenoidal, 
and  ossa  tetn'porum,  bv  the  squamous  suture :  to  the  os 
occipilis  by  the  lambdoidal  suture;  and  to  the  os 
frontis  by  the  coronal  suture.  Their  connexion  with 
this  latter  bone  is  well  worthy  our  attention.  We 
shall  find,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  suture,  where  the 
os  frontis  from  its  size  and  flatness  is  the  most  in  dan- 
ger of  being  injured,  it  rests  upon  the  arch  formed  by 
the  parietal  bones ;  whereas,  at  the  sides,  the  parietal 
tones  are  found  resting  upon  the  os  frontis,  because 
this  same  arch  is  there  in  the  greatest  danger  from 
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pressure  In  new  bom  infants,  the  ossa  parielalia  are 
,,  ,1  from  the  middle  of  the  divided  os  frontis  by 
the  cranium,  then  unosaified.  When  the 
flngei  is  applied  to  this  part,  the  motion  of  the  brain, 
and  the  pulsation  ol  the  arteries  of  t lip  dura  matei, 
,,, ay  he  easilj  distinguished.  In  general,  the  whole  of 
this  pan  iE  completely  ossified  before  we  are  seven 
years  o 

PARIETA'RIA.  (From  paries,  a  wall;  because 
it  grows  ii|K>n  old  walls,  among  rubbish.)  1.  The 
nameof  a  genus  of  plants   in   the  Linnir-an  system. 

2.  The  pharmacopeia!  name  ol  the  wall  pellitory. 
vrietaria  officinalis. 

Parieta.ru  officinalis!  The  systematic  name  of 
the  wall  pellitory.  Parictaria^foliislanctolato-ova- 
J/.-;.  //  .  totnis,  calycWus  diphyllis.  of  Lin- 

naeus. This  plant  has  no  smell,  and  its  lame  is  simply 
herbaceous.  In  the  practice  of  the  present  day,  it  is 
wholly  laid  aside,  although  it  was  formerly  in  high 
estimaiion  as  a  diuretic. 

PA'RIS.  (So  called  in  reference  to  the  youth  of 
lhat  name,  who  adjudged  the  golden  apple  to  Venus, 
this  herb  bearing  but  one  seed.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system.  Class,  Octan- 
dria ;  Order,  Tctragynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  nameof  the  herb  Paris.  See 
Paris  quadrifolia. 

Paris  quadrifolia.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
herb  Paris,  or  true  love.  The  colour  and  smell  of  this 
plant  indicate  its  possessing  narcotic  powers.  The 
ire  said  to  beeffii  he  cure 

opium.  Great  cau- 
tion is  requisite  in  their  exhibition,  as  convulsions  and 
death  are  caused  by  an  overdose.  The  loot  possesses 
emetic  qualities. 

Pari'sthhia.  (From  aapa,  and  todutov,  the  partof 
oat  where  the  I  I  part  of  the  throat 

near  the  tonsils,  or  disorders  of  the  tonsils. 

Paristhmio'tomus.  (From  aaptaBpia,  the  tonsils, 
and  re/ivot,  to  cut.)  An  instrument  with  which  the 
tonsils  wcrf  form 

Paristiimitis.     inflammation  of  parts   about   the 

PaRODo'ntis.  (From  izapa,  near,  and  oSov;,  a  tooth.) 
A  painful  tubercle  upon  the  gums. 

PARODYNIA.    (From  wnp«.   male,  and  witv,  or 

were-  ivos,  dolor parturientis.)    The  name  of  a  genua 

ase  in  Good's  Nosology.     Class.  Qenetica  ;  Or- 

rpotica.     Morbid  labour,      li  embraces    seven 

viz,  Parodynia  atonica;  ti  umpa- 

-ecuv.daria. 

PARONIRIA.     (From  nupa,  and  ovtwov,  a  dream, 

i.  e.  depraved,  disturbed,  or  morbid  The 

nameof  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology.   Class, 

Neurotica;  Order,  ;■■  ep,  disturbance.    It 

has  three  species,  viz.  Paroniria  ambitions;  loquens, 

and  salax. 

PARONYCHIA.  (Prom  aapa,  about,  and  owl,. 
the  nail.)  Panaris;  Panaritium.  A  whitlow,  or 
whitloe.  Any  collection  of  pus  formed  in  the  fingers 
is  termed  by  authors,  panaris,  oi  v.  hitloe.  and  is  an  ab- 
scess of  the  samenature  with  those  arising  in  pthei 

parts  Of  the  body.  The  ;e  nhscO!  sea  are  si  tun  led 'more 
or  less  deep,  which  has  induced  the  writers  upon  the 
subject   to  divide  them    into  several  sped 

hey  have  ranged  them  under  four  heads,  ag 
ably  to  the  places  where  the}  are  formed.  Tbenrsl 
kind  ot  panaris  is  formed  under  the  culicle,  on  one 
side  of  the  nail,  and  sometimes  all  round  it.  The 
is  seated  in  thefal  lying  under  ihe  skin,  between 
that  and  the  sheath  which  involves  the  flexor  tendons. 
The  third  is  described  by  authors  to  be  formed  within 
the  sheath  ;  and  they  still  add  a  fourth  species,  arising 
between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone. 

Paro'pis.  (From  jzapa,  near,  and  aid/,  the  eye.) 
The  external  angles  in   the  I 

PAROPSIS.  (From  irapa,  male,  and  oU/ic,  visus 
sight.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good'' 
Nosology.  Class,  Neurotica  :  Order,  Phrenica.  Mor 
hid  sight.  It  has  thirteen  species;  viz.  Paropsis  luci. 
fuga;  noctifuga  ;  longingua  ;  proptngua  ;  lateralis' 
tllusoria ;  caligo ;  glaucosis  ;  catarracti ;  synizesis- 
amaurosis ;  staphyloma  ;  and  strabismus. 

Paropte'sis.  (From  rapa,  and  oirjab),  to  roast) 
A  provocation  of  sweat,  by  making  a  patient  approach 
the  fire,  or  by  placing  him  in  a  bagnio 
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Parora'sis.  (From  tzapa,  diminutive,  and  ooaoj,  to 
see.)     An  imbecility  of  sight. 

PARORCHI'DIUM.  (From  rapa,  and  opxrc,  a  tes- 
ticle.) A  tumour  in  the  groin,  occasioned  by  the  tes- 
ticle, which  is  passing  into  the  scrotum. 

PAROSMld.  (From  jrapa,  male,  bad;  and  o^u>, 
olfacio,  to  smell.)  The  nauie  of  a  genus  of  dist  :a  esin 
Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Neurotica ;  Order,  (Esthe- 
tica;  Morbid  smell.  It  has  tbiee  species  ;  viz.  Paros- 
mia aeris,  obtusa,  and  expers. 

PAROST1A.  (From  rrapa,  and  oarcov,  a  bone.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  dibtsases  in  Good's  Ndsology. 
Class,  Eccritioa  ;  Order,  Mesotica.  Misossjficaiion. 
Its  species  arc  two,  \iz.  Parostia  fragilis,  and  thins. 

PAROTID  GLAND.  [Parotides;  from  jrapa, 
about,  and  ouc,  the  car.)  Olandula  parol  idea;  Paro- 
us. A  large  conglomerate  and  salhal  gland,  situated 
under  the  ear,  between  the  mamillary  process  of  the 
temple  bone  and  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  ex- 
cretory duct  of  this  gland  opens  in  the  mouth,  and  is 
called,  from  its  discoverer,  the  Stenonian  duct. 

Parotide'*.  (From  sapwnc,  the  parotid  gland.) 
The  trivial  name  of  a  species  of  quinsy,  in  which  the 
parotid  gland,  neck,  and  throat,  are  considerably  affect- 
ed.    See  Cynanche  parotidea.  ■ 

PARO'TIS.  (From  tsapa,  near,  and  ouc,  the  ear.) 
See  Parotid  gland. 

PAROTiTlS.'  Inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland. 
See  Cynanche  parotidea. 

PAROXVTSM.  (Parol  ysmus ;  from  zSapo\vvui,  to 
aggravate)  1.  An  obvious  increase  of  the  symp- 
toms of  a  disease  which  lasts  a  certain  time  and  then 
declinfe. 

2.  A  periodical  attack  or  fit  of  a  disease. 

Parsley,  black  mountain.  See  Jithamanta  oreose- 
linum. 

PARSLEY.     See  Jlpiurn  petrosclinum. 

Parsley,  Macedonian.    See  Bubon  macedonicum. 

PARSNIP.     See  Pastinaca  sativa, 

Parsnip,  water.   See  Slum  modiflorum. 

Parthenia'strum.  (Diminutive  of  parlhenium, 
tansy.)     A  species  of  parthenium. 

Pa'rthbnis.    The  same  as  parthenium. 

PARTHENIUM.  (From  tZapBtvoc,  a  virgin:  no 
called  because  of  its  uses  in  diseases  of  young  women  ) 
See  Matricaria  parthenium. 

Parthenium  mas.     See  Tanacetnm. 

Partitus.  A  botanical  term,  partite,  cut,  as  it 
were,  almost  to  the  has.-,  and  according  to  the  number 
of  incisions;  bipartite  when  two,  tripartite  when 
three,  quadripartite  when  four,  qutnqucparlitc  when 
five,  &lc. 

[Partridge  berry.    See  Oaidtheria.     A] 

PARTURITION.  Parturitio;  from  pario.  The 
expulsion  of  tin.-  he:  us  from  the  uterus. 

After  seven  months  of  pregnancy,  the  foetus  has  all 
the  conditions  for  breathing,  ■    its  diges- 

tion; it  may  then  be  separated  from  its  mother,  and 
change  il  ,  childbirth  rarely,  how- 

ever, happens  at  this  period:  most  frequently  the  foetus 
remains  two  months  longerfn  the  uterus,  and  it  does 
not  pass  out  of  this  organ  till  after  the  revolution  of 
nine  months. 

Examples  are  related  of  children  being  born  after 
ten  full  months  of  gestation,  but  these  cases  are  verj 
doubtful,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  exactly  the 
period  of  conception.  The  legislation,  in  France,.how- 
ever,  ha  !  fixed  the  principle,  that  childbirth  may  take 
place  the  299th  day  of  pregnancy. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  fcrius  is  expelled ;  every  thing  happens  with 
wonderful  precision  ;  all  seems  to  have  been  foreseen, 
and  calculated  to  favour  its  passage  through  the  pelvis, 
and  the  genital  parts. 

The  physical  causes  that  determine  the  exit  of  the 
foetus  are  the  contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  that  of  the 
abdominal  muscles;  by  their  force  the  liquor  amnii 
flows  out,  the  head  of  the  foetus  is  engaged  in  the  pel- 
vis, il  goes  through  it,  and  soon  |  I  he  valve, 
the  folds  of  winch  disappear;  these  different  phenome- 
na take  place  in  succession,  and  continue  a  certain 
time:  they  are  accompanied  with  pains  more  or  less 
3evere,  with  swelling  and  softening  of  the  soft  parts 
of  the  pelvis,  and  external  genital  parts,  and  with  an 
abundant  mucous  secretion  in  the  cavity  of  the  vagina. 
All  these  circumstances,  each  in  its  own  way,  favour 
the  pac-eagc  of  the  foetus. 
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To  facilitate  the  study  of  this  complicated  action,  it 
must  be  divided  into  several  periods. 

The  first  period  of  childbirth.— It  is  constituted  by 
the  precursory  signs.  Two  or  three  days  before  child- 
birth, a  flow  of  mucus  takes  place  from  the  vagina, 
the  external  genital  parts  swell,  and  become  softer ;  it 
is  the  same  with  the  ligaments  that  unite  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis;  the  cervix  uteri  flattens,  its  opening  is  en- 
larged, its  edges  become  thinner  ;  sliaht  pains,  known 
under  the  name  of  flying  pains,  are  fell  in  the  loins 
uud  abdomen. 

period. — Pains  of  a  peculiar  kind  come  on: 
the)  begin  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  seem  to  be  propa- 
gated inwards  the  cervix  uteri,  or  the  rectum;  Lhey 
are  renewed  only  after  considerable  intervals,  as  a 
quarter,  or  half  an  hour.  Each  of  them  is  accompa- 
nied with  an  evident  contraction  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  with  tension  <,f  its  neck,  and  dilatation  of  tile 
opening;  the  linger  directed  into  the  vagina  discovers 
that  the  envelopes  of  the  foetus  are  pushed  oulward, 
and  that  there  is  a  considerable  tumour  which  is  called 
the  waters  :  the  pains  very  soon  become  stronger,  and 
ICtions  Of  the  uterus  more  powerful;  the 
membranes  break,  and  a  part  of  the  liquid  escapes  ; 
the  uterus  contracts  on  itself,  and  is  applied  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  foetus. 

Third  period.— The  pains  and  contractions  of  the 
uterus  increase  considerably;  they  are  instinctively 
accompanied  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles. The  woman  who  is  aware  of  their  effect  is  in- 
clined to  favour  them,  in  making  all  the  muscular 
efforts  of  which  she  is  capable:  her  pulse  then  becomes 
stronger  and  mon;  frequent ;  her  lace  is  animated,  her 
ie,  her  whole  body  is  in  pxtrcme  agitation, 
perspiration  Hows  in  abundance.  The  head  is  then 
in  the  pi  Ivis;  the  occiput, placed  at  first  above 
the  left  acetabulum,  is  directed  inward  and  down- 
ward, and  conies  below  and  behind  the  arch  of  the 
pubis. 

Fourth  period. — After  some  instants  of  repose,  the 
pains  ana  expulsive  contractions  resume  all 'heir  ac- 
tivity; the  head  present  :  Itself  at  tin.  vulva,  makes  nn 
effort  to  pa  eds  when  there  happens  to  be  a 

contr?     on  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  this  effect 
The  head  being  o  ed,  the  remaining  parts 

Of  the  bodj   easilj   follov  Of  their  smailei 

of  the  umbilical  cord  is  then 
d  a  ligature  is  put  round  it  at  a  short  distance 
umbilicus. 

Fifth  period, — If  the  accoucheur  has  not  proceeded 

placenta  after  the 

birth  of  the  child,  slight  pains  are  felt  in  a  short  time, 

i  ly,  but  with  force  enough  to 

throw  off  the  placenta,   and   the   membranes  of  the 

ovum:   this  expulsion   bears  the   name  of  delivery. 

During  the  twelve  or  fifteen  days  thai  follow  child - 

upon  itself,  the 

woman  suffers  abundant  perspirations,  her  mamma; 

led  by  the  milk  that  they  secrete;  a  flow  of 

matter,  which   takes  place   from   the   vagina,  called 

lochia,  first  sanguiferous,  then  whitish,  indicates  that 

i    of  the  woman  resume,  by  degrees,  the  dispo- 

il  they  had  bi  fore  conception." — Magendie. 

PARU'LIS.  (From  xapa,  near,  and  ovW,  the 
gum.)     An  inflammation,  boil,  or  abscess  in  the  gums. 

PARURIA.  (From  Trapio,  perperam,  and  ovptio,  to 
make  water.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in 
Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Eccritica;  Order,  Catotica. 
Mismicturition.  It  embraces  seven  species,  viz.  Paru- 
ria  inups;  rctentionis ;  sttllatilia ;  mcllita;  inconti- 
nens  ;  incocta,  and  erratica 

Pary'gro.v.  (From  zsapa,  and  vypos,  humid.)  A 
liquid  or  moist  preparation  lor  allaying  a  topical  in- 
flammation. 

Pasi'philus.  (From  njac,  all,  and  </uAoc,  grateful, 
from  its  general  usefulness.)  A  name  given  to  a 
plaster. 

Pa'sMA.  (From  zzaaom,  to  sprinkle  over.)  See 
Catapasvia. 

TA  SSA.    (From  pando,  to  spread.) 

1.  A  erape  or  raisin. 

2.  In  Paracelsus  it  is  a  whltloe. 
Passa  minor.    See  Uva  pass  a  minor. 
Passava'nticts.      (From  rsac,  all,  and  avaivio,  to 

dry  up)     An  epithet  given  by  Schroder  to  a  powder, 
which  dries  up,  and  evacuates  morbid  humours. 
PASSIFLO'RA       'Altered  by  Linnteus,  from  fits 
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pnsswms  of  picccduijj  botanists.  a  term  applied  to  Lhe 

beautiful  genus  in  question,  because  the  instrument- 

ol  Christ's  passion  were  thought  to  be  rein. 

the  parts  of  the  tructification.)     The  name  ol 

of  plants  in  the  Linniean  system.     Class,  Ovandria 

Order,  Pentandria. 

Passiflora  lairifolia.  Bay-leaved  passion 
flower.  A  native  ot  Surinam.  The  f.uit  of  this  inr 
grows  to  the  size  of  a  small  lemon,  which  it  greatly 
resembles  It  has  a  delicious  smell  and  flavourfand  is 
excellent  for  quenching  thirst,  abatins  heat  of  the  sto- 
mach, increasing  the  appetite,  recruiting  the  spii  its,  ami 
allaying  the  heat  in  fevers. 

Passiflora  mai.iformis.     Apple-shaped  granodilla. 
I  he  iruitoi  this  species  of  passion-flower  is  esteemed 
a  delicacy  in  the  West  Indies,  where  il  is  sei 
table  in  desserts.     They  are  not  unw  holi  SO 

PASSION.  [Passiti,  onus.  f. ;  from  patter,  to  suffer.) 
By  passion,  is  generally  understood  an  instinctive  feel 
iug  become  extreme  and  exclusive.  A  man  ol  strong 
passion  neither  hears,  sees,  nor  exists,  but  throw  h  tin 
feeling  which  agitates  him;  and  as  the  violence  of 
this  feeling  is  such  that  it  is  extremely  painful,  it  has 
been  called  passion  ur  suffering.  The  passi 
the  same  end  as  instinct;  like  them,  they  incline  ani- 
mals to  act  according  to  the  general  laws  of  animated 
nature. 

We  sec  in  man  passions  which  lie  has  in  common 
with  the  animal.",  and  which  consist  of  animal  wants, 
become  excessive;  but  he  has  others  which  are  dis- 
played only  in  the  social  state.  These  are  social  wants 
giown  to  excess. 

The  animal  passions  have  a  twofold  design,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  individual,  and  of  the  species. 

To  the  preservation  of  the  individual  belong  fear, 
anger,  sorrow,  hatred,  excessive  hunger,  &c.  To  the 
preservation  of  the  species,  excessive  venereal  desire-, 
jealousy;  the  fury  which  is  felt  when  the  young  ones 
are  in  danger,  &c. 

Nature  has  made  this  sort  of  passions  very  powerful, 
and  which  are.  equally  so  in  a  state  of  civilization. 

The  passions  which  belong  to  the 
only  the  social  wants  carried  to  an  excess.    Ambition 
in  the  inordinate  love  of  power ;  avarice,  ih     love  of 
riches,  become  excessive;    hatred   and   revet 
natural  and  impetuous  desire  to  injure  whoi 
us;  the  passion  of  gaming,  and  almost  all  the  vices, 
which  are  also  passion.-,  are  violent  inclinations  to  in 
crease  the  feeling  of  existence;  violent  love  is  an  ele- 
vation of  the  venereal  dtsires,  &c. 

Some  of  the  passions  are  allayed,  or  extinguished 
by  gratification ;  others  become  more  irritated  by  it. 
The  first  sort  are  therefore  often  the  cause  of  happi 
ness,  as  is  seen  in  philanthropy  and  love;  while  the 
latter  sort  necessarily  causes  rnisery.  Misers,  ambi- 
tious and  envious  people,  are  examples  of  the  last, 

If  our  necessities  develops  the  intellect,  the  passions 
are  the  principle  or  the  cause  of  every  thing 
which   man  performs,  whether  good  or  bad.    Great 
poets,  heroes,  great  criminals,  and  conquerors,  ai 
of  strong  passions." 

Passion,  cmliac.     See  Diarrhwa  caliaca. 

Passion,  hysteric.     See  Hysteria. 

Passion,  iliac.     See  Iliac  Pa 

PASSU'LA.     A  small  raisin. 

Pasbcls  majores.     See  ( 'va  passa  major. 

PaSsula'tum.  (From  passula,  a  lie,  or  i.ii.-m.; 
Thi3  is  a  term  given  by  Dispensatory  writers  lo  some 
medicines  where  raisins  are  the  chief  ingredient  ;  as 
the  electuarium  passulatum,  &c. 

PA'SSUM.  (From passa,  a  grape,  or  raisin.)  Rai- 
sin wine. 

PA'STA.    A  round  cake  or  lozenge. 

Pasta  reqia.  (From  zznooui,  to  sprinkle.)  A  lo- 
zenge, or  small  cake,  sprinkled  over  with  some  dry 
powdered  substance. 

PASTI'LLUM.     (Diminutive  of  pasta,  a  lozi 
Pastillus.    A  troch  or  pastil.    A  little  lump  ol 
or  ball,  made  to  take  like  a  lozenge. 

PASTINA'CA.    (Jlpastu;  from  its  usefulness  as  a 
food.l     1.  The  name  of  a  uenus  of  plants  in  thi 
mean  system.     Class,  Pentandria;   Order,  Dtg 
Parsnip.  _ 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  parsnip,  bee 
Pastinaca  sativa. 

Pastinaca  opopanax.    The  systematic  name  ol  the 
plant  which  yields  opopanax.    The  plant  from  whence 
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tin*  gum  n  -i"  i-1  procured  Is  known  by  the  names  or 
anoponacum  ;  panni  lurachum  ,  f«»«  costinum  ,  pa- 
nax pastinacea ;  kyna.  Hercules' nil  heal;  and  opo- 
panax-wort.  Pastinaca— foliit  pinnatis,  folwhs  bam 
anticaexoisis,ot  Linnaeus.  Opopanax  Istbegummi 
resinous  iuice,  obtained  by  means  of  incisions  made  at 

,lk    of   the    plant,  I'm. In  w  huh   II 

,i.v  exudes,  and  by  undergoing  spontaneous  con-  _ 
assumes  theappearance  under  wbh  b  we  have 
u   imported  from  Turkey  and  the   Baal   Indies,  via 

imes  in  little  drops  or  tears,  more  commonly  in 

i iiar  lump-,  of  a  reddish  yellow  coloui  on  the  out 

side  withspecks  of  whitej  internally  of  a  paler  colour, 
and  frequently  variegated  with  lame  white  pieces. 
Opopanax  I 'as  a  strong,  disagreeable  sua  II,  and  a  bitter, 
acrid,  somewbat  nauseous  taste.  It  is  only  employed 
tieseut  practice  as  an  antispasmodic,  iii  combi 

u  Mil  other  medicines,  although  it  was  foi  meily 

in  high  estimation  as  an  nttenuant,  deobstruent,  and 
nt.  Its  antispasmodic  virtues  are  less  powerful 
than  galhauum,  and  more  so  than  ammonlacum.  It 
has  no  place  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  but  is 
direi  ted  by  the  London  College. 

Pastinaca  sativa.     Tin;  systematic  name  of  the 

parsnip.     The  cultivated  or  garden  parsnip  is  lhe  Pas- 

tinaca  ;—foliolis  simpliciter    pinnatis,    of    Linn 

Elaphoboscum,  of  the  ancients.     Its   roots   are  sweet 

and  nutritious,  and  in  high  esteem  a  I  food 

They  possess  an  aromatic  flavour,  more  especially 

those  of  the  wild  plant,  and  are  exhibited  in  calculous 

i mis  for  their  diuretic  and  sheathing  qualities. 

IWTK'l.l.A.     (Diminutive  of  patina,  a  dish:    so 

I  I its  shape.;     Utilula.      lhe  knee  pan.     A 

small  Hat  bone,  which,  in  some  measure,  resembles  th« 
common  figure  of  the  heart,  u  ith  iis  poini  downwards, 
and  is  plat  ed  at  the  forepart  of  the  joint  of  the  knee. 
It  is  thicker  in  its  middle  part  than  at  its  edge.  Ante 
lioily  it  is  a  little  convex,  and  rough  for  the  insertion 
of  muscles  and  ligaments;  posteriorly  il  is  smooth,  co- 
vered  with  cartilage,  and  divided  by  a  middle  longi- 
tudinal  ridge,  into  two  slightly  concave  surfaces,  of 
which  the  the  largest  and  deepest. 

Il  exactly  adapted  to  the  pulley  of  the  os 
.ee  are  rough 
and  prominent  w  here  the  capsular  liganieul  is  attached, 
ii  the  poini  of  the  bone, 
when-  the  uppi  i  extremity  of  a  strong  tendinous  llga 
merit  is  fixed,  which  joins  this  bone  to  the  tuberosity 
md  of  the  tibia.    TJiis  ligament  is  of  con - 
.'unit  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  up- 
in  length.    The  patella  is  com- 
internallj  of  a  cellul:  i  i  oveted  by  a 

try  plate;  but  its  cells  an- so  e\i  i  finely  minute, 
that  the  strength  of  the  bone  is,  upon  the  w  iiole,  very 
consider!  born  children  il  is  entirely  car- 

tilaginous. The  t\>i-  of  this  bone  seems  to  be,  to  defend 
the  articulation  of  the  joini  of  the  knee  from  external 
injury.  Ii  likewise  t.'.d-.  to  increase  the  iiowerof  the 
I  which  act  in  the  extension  of  Hie  leg,  by  re 
moving  their  direction  farthei  from  the  centre  of  mo- 
tion, in  the  manner  of  a  pulley.  When  we  consider 
the  manner  in  which  ed  v  ith  the  tibia,  we 

find  thai  it  may  very  prbperl)  be  considered  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  latter,  which  it  follows  in  all  its  motions, 
so  as  to  be  to  the  tibia  what  the  olecranon  is  to  the  ulna, 
with  ihisdillen  nee.  however,  that  the  patella  is  move- 
able, whereas  the  olecranon  is  a  fixed  process.     With- 
out this  mobility,  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  leg  would 
n  prevented. 
PATENS.     Spreading.     Applied  to  leaves,  metals, 
&c. ;  as  the  stem  of  the  Jitripltx  porlulacoides. 
PATHE'TICI.      {Patheticus;   from  saflof,  an  af- 
10  express  the 
Vrachleatores. 
irth  pair  of.nerves.    Thej  arise  from  the  crura 
Mum  laterally,  and  are  distributed  in  the 

PATHOGNl  iMONIC.      {Pathognomonicus  ;    from 
aaOs    •  \  term  given 

iptoms  which  are  peculiar  to  a  di 
They  are  also  t.  rmed  proper  or  characteristic  symp- 
toms. 
PATHOLOGY.     (Patliologia ;  from  zsaOoc,  a  dis- 
ind  Xoyo*;,  a  discourse.)  Thedoctrine  of  diseases. 
ology,  atiology,  symptomatology, 
semewtics,  and  tntropeia. 
PATIE'NTIA.     (From  potior.,  to  bear,  or  suffer.; 
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The  name  of  tlie  herb  monk's  rhubarb,  from  its  gentle 
purging  qualities.     See  liumexpatientia. 
PATIENCE.     See  Humex  patientia. 

Pa'tor  narium.  (From  pateo,  to  be  opened.)  The 
sinus,  cavity,  or  chasm  of  the  nose. 

Pa'trum  cortex.  (So  called  from  the  Jesuits, 
termed  fathers  in  the  church  of  Rome,  who  first  spiead 
its  use  in  Europe.)     See  Cinchona. 

Patu'rsa.    The  venereal  disease. 

Paul's  bctony.     See  Veronica. 

Pauli  na    cohfbctio.      (From  roc/vo),   to  rest.)     A 
warm  opiate,  similar  to  the  Confectio  opii;  bo 
by  Arittarchus,  which  is  tlie  sanie  with  tlie  Cm 
arcliigen  is . 

PAUL1TE.     Bee  Hyperslkeiic. 

Pau'i.us.     See  JEgi uita. 

Pava'na.    See  Ci-uton  tiglium. 

Pa'vor.  (From  paveo,  to  fear  :  so  railed  from  the 
dread  there  is  of  approaching  or  touching  a  person  at 
fected  with  it.)     Tlie,  itch. 

PEA.     The  pisum  sativum  of  Linmeus.     A  species 
of  pulse  of  great  variety,  and  much  in  use  as  a  ni 
ing  article  of  diet. 

PEA-STONE.     A  variety  of  limestone. 

PEACH.      See  .Imygdalus  persica. 

PEAGLE.     See  Primula  verts. 

PEAR.  See  Pyrus  communis.  Of  pears  there  are 
many  varieties,  affording  a  wholesome  nourishment. 

PEARL.     See  Margarita. 

PEARL-ASH.  An  impure  potassa  obtained  hy  lixi- 
viation  from  the  ashes  of  plants.     See  Potassa, 

Pearl  barley.     See  Horileum. 

PEARL  SINTER.  Fiorite.  A  variety  of  siheious 
sinter,  of  a  white  and  gray  colour,  and  found  on  volca- 
nic tuff  on  the  Vicentine. 

PEARLSTONE.  Asub-species  of  indivisible  quartz 
of  Jameson  and  Mobs.  It  is  generally  of  a  gray  colour, 
and  occurs  in  great  beds  in  clay  porphyry,  near  Tokay 
in  Hungary,  and  in  Ireland. 

PECHBLENDE.     An  ore  of  uranium! 

Peche'dion.    n^%£(5(ov.     The  perineum. 

Pkchu'rim  cortex.  A  highly  aromatic  bark,  the 
produce  of  a  species  of  Lauras.  It  is  extremely  fra- 
grant, like  unto  that  of  cinnamon,  which  ii  greatlj  re 
sembles  in  its  properties.  In  Lisbon  it  is  much  i 
ed  in  the  cure  of  dysenteries,  and  for  allaying  obstinate 
vomitings. 

Pechu'rim  fada.    See  Faba  pechurim. 

Pechu'ris.     See  Faba  pechurim. 

Pechya'gra.  (From  Tznxvc,  the  cubit,  and  aypa,  a 
seizure.)     Tlie  cout  in  the  elbow. 

Pe'chvs.     rinxvs-    The  cubit,  or  elbow. 

Pechyty'rbe.    An  epithet  for  the  scurvy. 
PECQUET,  John,  was  a  native  of  Dieppe,  and  gra- 
duated at  Montpelier.    He  pursued  the  studj  of  ana 
tomy  with  great  ardour  and  ingenuity,  w  liii  !i  bei 
by  the  discovery  of  tlie  thoracic  duct,  and  the  ri 
culum  cliyii,  while  yet  a  student,  iii  1647.    lie  then 
settled  to  practise  in  his  native  town;  Inn  soon  after 
repaired  to  Paris,  with  a  view  of  demonstrating  com 
pletely  the  imports       ea  i  Is  which  he  hail  discovered  ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  tracing  the  progress  of  thi 
into  the  left  subclavian  vein.    lb-  published  an  account 
of  this  discovery,  w  iih  a  Dissertation  on  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood,  and  Motion  of  the  Chyle,  in  1651  ;  and 
his  fame,  in  consequence, speedily  extended  throughout 
Europe,  though  some  denied  the  truth,  others  the  on 
ginalitv,  of  it.     Besides  his  anatomical  skill,  lie  was  a 
man  of  considerable  acquirements,  and  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.    He  is  said, 
however,  to  have  shortened  his  life  bj  an  unfortunate 
attachment  to  spirituous  liquors,  and  died  in  IG7-1. 

Pecquet' s  durt.     See  Thoracic  duct. 

PE'CTEN.     Tlie  pubes,  or  share-bone. 

["  Pectic  acid.  M.  H.Braconnot  has  given  tlie  name 
of  pectic  acid  to  a  principle  found  by  him  in  several 
plants  which  have  the  property  of  being  coagulated  by 
alkohol,  metallic  solutions,  the  acids,  &c.  It  appears 
to  be  the  same  substance  discovered  by  Prof.  Torrey, 
of  New-York,  in  theTuckahoe,  Sclerotium  giganteum, 
a  fungus  common  in  the  sandy  barrens  of  the  southern 
states,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  S<  lerotin.  It 
is  readily  soluble  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  and 
this  solution  is  gelatinized  by  almost  evciy  known 
body."—  Webs.  Man.  Clam.     A.l 

PECTIN  A  I,  IS      (So  named  trom  its  arising  at  the 
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Jemoral,  oi  Dumas  A  small  (tat  muscle,  situate!  ob- 
liquely between  the  pubes  and  the  little  trochanter,  at 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh.  It  arises 
broad  and  fleshy  from  till  the  anterior  tdne  of  tie  os 
pectinjs,  or  pubis, as  i  is  more  commonly  called,  ssfar 
as  ii-.  spine,  ami  descending  obliquely  backwards  and 
outwards,  is  inserted  by  a  short  and  broad  tendon, into 
the  upper  and  anterior  pail  of  the  lima  aspera  of  the 
os  femoris,  a  little  below  the  lessei   trochanter.    This 

rves  to  bend  the  thigh,  by  drawing  it  upwards 
ami  inwards,  and  likewise  assists  in  rolling  it  out- 
waul.-. 

PECTINATUS.  (From  pecten,  a  comb.)  Pectiiate. 
1.  A  term  applied  to  a  penuatifid  leaf,  the  segment  of 
winch  are  remarkably  narrow  and  parallel,  like  the 
teeth  of  a  comb;  as  the  lower  leaves  of  the  Huttmia 
palustris]  and  jileriophyllum  vcrticiUatum. 

■J.  Tne  fasciculated  muscular  fibres  of  the  righq  ju- 
ricle  of  the  heart  are  <  ailed  musculi  pcctinali. 
.  is.    See  Peclinalis. 

iRAL.  [Pectoralis;  Irom  pectu#,  the  breut.) 
fit'  or  belonging  to,  or  that  w  inch  relieves  oisordes  of 
the  i  hi 

PE<  TORA'LIS.  Musculus  pectoralis.  SeePxto- 
ralis  major. 

I'i.i  i  oralis  ma'jor.  A  broad,  thick,  fleshy,  and 
radiated  muscle,  situated  immediately  under  the  nte- 
guments,  and  covering  almost  the  whole  anteriorpart 
of  the  breast.    Pectoralis,  of  authors ;  and  slerno-asto- 

neral,  Ol  I  Mimas.  Winslow  calls  it  pecbra- 
lis  ntajor,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  serratuf  aattus, 
which  he  has  named  pectoralis  mmor.  It  arises  him 
the  cartilaginous  extremities  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ibs, 
from  the  last  of  which  its  tendinous  fibres  descend  net 
the  upper  pan  of  the  obhquus  extern  us  a  ul  rectui  ab 
dominis,  helping  to  form  a  part  of  the  sheath  in  winch 
the  latter  i-  included.  Ii  likew  ise  springs  from  abaost 
the  whole  length  of  the  sternum  by  short  tendhous 
fibres,  which  evidently  decussate  those  on  the  jthei 
Bide;  and  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  more  than  8  third 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  clavicle.    Prom  these  origins 

the  fibres  run  in  a  folding  mai r  towards  the  ixiUa, 

and  .ue  inserted  by  a  broad  tendon  into  the  os  lumen, 
above  the  insertion  of  the  d<  Itold  muscle,  and  ut  the 
outer  side  of  the  groove  which  lodges  the  tendon  of  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps.  Some  of  its  fibres  liiewiee 
extend  Into  that  groove ;  and,  from  the  lower  iart  of 
this  tendon,  which  is  Bpread  near  two  inches  abng  the 
os  humeri,  we  find  it  Bending  oil' other  fibres,  which 
in  the  fascia  that  covers  tlie  rnOscIei  of  the 
arm.  It  often  happens  that  that  part  of  the  petoiahs 
which  arises  from  the  clavicle,  i>  separated  fioni  tlie 
infei  ioi  portion,  so  .is  to  appear  like  a  distinct  nuscle. 
This  has  induced  Winslow  to  divide  it  inu  part.-, 
one  of  which  he  call-  tin  ctavit  ular,  and  the  aher  the 

portion.  Sometimes  these  two  poitons  are 
inserted  bj  separate  tendons,  which  cross  oneanothei 
at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  os  humeri,  He  tendon 
of  the  thorai  ic  portion  being  inserted  at  the  otter  edge 

oi  the  bicipital  groove,  in liately  behind  tie  other 

This  muscle,  and  the  latissinuis  dorsi,  form  tie  cavity 
oi  the  axilla,  or  arm  pit.  The  use  of  the  pectoralis  is 
to  mine  Ihe  aim  forwards,  or  to  raise  it  obliiuely  to 
wards  the  sternum.  It  likewise  occasionally  assists  in 
moving  the  trunk  upon  the  aim,  thus,  when  Weexert 
any  efforts  w  nh  the  hand,  as  in  rai.-ine  OU  reeves  from 
otf  an  arm-chair,  or  in  scaling  a  letter.  Ihe  contraction 
of  this  muscle  is  particularly  observable.  To  these 
uses  Mailer  adds  that  of  assisting  in  respiration,  by 
raising  the  sternum  and  ribs.  He  toils  us  hi  well  le- 
members,  thai  *\  hen  this  muscle  was  afiected  by  rheu- 
matism, his  breathing  was  incommoded;  md  that, 
when  troubled  will]  difficulty  of  respiration,  he  had 
often  found  himself  greatlj  relieved  by  raising  and 
drawing  back  his  shoulders,  keeping  Ins  anus  at  the 
same  nine  firmly  fixed.  Wiuslow,  however,  has  de- 
nied this  use,  and  Albinus  has  omitted  it,  prubably  be- 
cause n  does  not  take  place  iii  a  natural  slate. 

\i.i-  minor.  Serratus  antieus  of  Albinus. 
A  flesh]  and  prettj  considerable  muscle,  situated  at  the 

1 1 ul  lateral  part  of  the  thorax,  immediately 
under  the  pectoralis  major.  Douglas  and  Cowpcrcail 
this  muscle  Serratfis  minor  antieus;  and  Winslow 
gives  it  the  name  of  Pectoralis  minor;  and  Dumas 
calls  it  Costo  coracoidien.      It  arises  from  the  upper 

lie  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  near  where 
thej  join  with  their  cartilages  by  an  equal  number  of 
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teffllinous  and  fleshy  dotations,  which  have  been  rom- 
paied  to  the  teeth  «f  a  saw,  whence  this  and  some 
other  muscles,  Irom  their  having  a  similar  origin  or 
insertion,  have  gotten  the  name  of'  scrrati.  Proa  these 
orpins  it  becomes  thicker  and  narrower  as  it  ascend* 
anj  is  inserted  by  a  flat  teodoSj  „,to  the  upper  part  of 
thecoracoid  process  of  the  scapula.  The  principal  U8e 
of  this  muscle  is  to  draw  the  scapula  forwards  and 
doftmwards;  and  when  that  is  fixed,  it  may  likewise 
senve  to  elevate  the  ribs'.  J 

Pectoris  os.    See  Sternum. 

tE'CTUS.  (Pectin,  oris,  n.)  The  bieast.  See 
1  norax. 

I'ectu'scuu'M.  (Diminutive  of  pectus,  tho  breast  : 
so  Aained  from  us  shape.)    The  metatarsus 

fEDATUS.    (From-pw,  n  [i  \  ,,.,-.„ 

applied  to  a  particular  khid  of  leaf,  which 
wuh  its  lateral  leaflets  compounded  in  their  forepart  ■ 
as  ui  Hcllclorus  niger  and  fatulus,  and  Arum  dra- 
curtulus. 

PEDE'THMUS.  (From  irtjoaw,  to  leap.)  The  mo- 
tionof  the  arteries  from  the  impulse  of  the  blood.  The 
jHilje. 

PfeDiA'sMus.  (From  -xdnv,  a  field.)  Anepiihetof 
a  species  of  wild  myrrh. 

PEDICELLATUS.  (From  pedicellus,  a  partial 
flower-stalk.)  Having  a  small  stalk :  applied  to  a  nec- 
tarywhichrestsona  stalk:  as  in  Jiconitum  napellus. 

PED1CELLUS.  A  partial  flower-stalk.  See  Pe- 
dtcHculus. 

PEDICULA'RIA.  (From  pediculus,  a  louse  ;  so 
called  fr^m  its  use  in  destroying  lice.)  See  Delphinium 
stathisagria. 

PEDICULA'TIO.  Morbus  pedicularis.  Qdetpiaas. 
That  disease  of  the  body  in  which  lice  are  continually 
bred  onthe  skin. 

PEDI'CULUS.  (Diminitutive  of  pes,  a  fool;  so 
namd  from  its  many  small  feet.) 

1.  A  louse.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Inserts,  of  the 
ordet  Aplera.  Two  species  are  found  on  the  human 
DOdyithe  Pediculus  humunus,  the  common  loi 

the  P. pubis,  or  crab-louse. 

2.  A  pedicle  or  footstalk  of  a  flower,  or  leaf.  See 
Pcdxiwtitus. 

Pedk  us.     Pre  'Extensor  brevis  digitorum  pedis. 
PEIULU'VIUM.     (From  pes  the  foot,  and  lavo,  to 
wash.)    A  bath  for  the  feet. 
Pe'mon.    (From  tsouf,  the  foot.)    Thesole  of  the  foot. 
l.     (From  pes,  a  foot.)     The  sordes  of  the 
s,  and  feet. 
'  PEDUNGULUS.     A  peduncle,  or  a  flower-stalk,  or 
that  witch  springs  from  the  stem,  and  beats  the  (lowers 
and  fruit,  and  not  the  leaves. 

■  Pcdiiillus  is   a    partial  flower-stalk,  the   ultimate 
subdivision  of  a  general  one,  as  iu  the  cowslip. 
The  pedunculus  is, 

1.  Cavlinus,  caulinc,  when  it  grows*  immediately  out 
of  the  nfiin  stem,  especially  of  a  tree  ;  as  in  Jtverrhaa 
b'limbi. 

2.  Raneus,  growing  out  of  the  main  -branch ;  as  in 
Eugenia  mulaa 

3.  .Ixilaris,  crowing  either  from  the  bosom  of  a 
leaf,  thatis,  between  it  and  the  stem,  as  in  Jnckusa 
ssmpervirens ;  or  between  a  branch  and  a  stern,  as  in 
Ruppia  maritima. 

4.  OppmiSfolius,  opposite  to  a  leaf;  as  in  Geranium 
pyrenaevm. 

5.  Intemodis,  proceeding  from  the  intermediate  part 
of  a  branch  between  two  leaves ;  as  in  Ehrctia  inter- 
nodis. 

6.  Gcrmnacevs,  growing  out  of  a  leaf  bud ;  as  in 
Berberis  vulgaris. 

I.  Terniinalis,  when  it  terminates  a  stem  or  branch  ; 
as  in  Centaur  ea  scaMosa. 

8.  Lateralis,  when  situated  on  the  side  of  a  stem  or 
branch;  as  in  F.rica  vagans. 

9.  Solithrius, either  single  on  a  plant;  as  in  Rubus 
chammmorus  :  or  only  one  in  the  same  place,  as  in  An- 
tirrhinum spiirium. 

10.  Pedunculi  aggrcgati,  clustered  flower-sfalks, 
when  Beveral  grow  together;  as  in  Verbascum 

II.  Sparsi,  dispersed  irregularly  over  the  plant  or 
branches:  as  in  Ranunculus  sehratus. 

12.  Vmjiori,  biflori,  tnfiori,  <$-c.  bearing  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  flowers. 

13.  Multifiori,  many-flowered;  as  Daphne  lauriola. 
When  there  is  no  flower-stalk,  the  flowers  arc  said  to 
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be  sessilct  ,  at  in  Centiutn*  eule  rapa,  and  the  dod 
ders. 

Peoanei.a  t'M.     (From  uityavot;  rue,  and  tXatov, 
oil.')    Oil  of  rue. 

Pkoane  rum.      (From    irrjyavov,   rue.)     A    plaster 
composed  of  rue. 

PHTGANUM.       (From    ariyvvw,   to   compress:    so 
.    by  us  dryness,  it  condenses  the  seed.) 
Rue.     Sec 

PE  GE.     Ill/;)';, a  fountain.)    Tin-internal  angles  of 
the  eyes  are  called  /< 

iea  of  baldness,  a  shedding  of  the 
hair  from  a  venereal  i 

PELA'GRA.     Elephantiasis  italica.     This  disease 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  any  of  our  no- 
,  except  i  :i  few  accounts  of  it 

have  hitherlo  bei  n  published,  although  the  peculiar 
oms  with  which  ii  is  am  nded,  and  the  fatal  con- 
sequences which  generally  ensue  from  it,  lender  it 
equally  curious  and  important.  In  certain  districts,  as 
Milan  and  Padua,  in  Italy,  where  it  i>  peculiarl 
valent,  it  is  computed  to  attack  five  inhabitants  out  of 
hundred.  The  following  account  of  tins  singular 
disease  is  extracted- from  Dr.  Jansen's  treatise  on  the 
subject,  who  had  seen  the  disease  at  Milan: 

About  the  month  of  March  ot  April,  when  the  season 

invites  the  farmers  to  cultivate  their  fields,  it  often 

happens  thai  a  shining  red  spot  suddenly  arises  on  the 

back  of  the  hand,  resembling  the  common  erysipelas, 

but  without  much  itching  or  pain,  or  indeed  any  other 

pari  icular  inconvenience.     Both  men  and  women, girls 

and  boys,  are  equally  subject  to  it.    Sometimes  this 

Sectshotll  hands,  without  appearing  on  any  other 

pan  of  the  body.    Not  uncommonly  it  arises  also  on 

tins,  sometimes  on  the  neck,  and  now  and  then, 

though  very  rarely,  on  the  lace.     If  is  sometimes  also 

seen  on  the  breasts  of  women,  where  they  are  not 

rj  by  the  clothes,  bul  such  parts  of  the  body  as 

are  not  exposed  to  the    air,  are  very  seldom  affected; 

nor  fins  ii  ever  been  observed  to  attack  the  palm  of  the 

hand,  or  the  sole  of  the  foot.     Tliis  red   spot  elevates 

the  skin  a  little,  producing  numerous  small  tubercles  of 

it  colon  is;  (he  skin  becomes  dry  and  cracks,  and 

the  epidermis  times  a  fibrous  appearance. 

\t  length  i!  falls  on" in  white  futfuraceous  scales ;  but 

fiing  redness  underneath  still  continues,  and, in 

■  ■■■,  remains  through  the  following  winter 

epting  this  n  k  lion, 

the  health  i-  in. i  the  least  impaired, the  patient  perform  - 

all  his  rural  JabouTs  as  before,  enjoys  a  good  appetite, 

el    are  genc- 
rally  relaxed  auhe  very  commencement  of  ihedi 

ntinue  so  th/oughout  its  whole  course.    All  the 
other  excretions  are  as  usnal;   and,  in  females,  the 
leturn  at  then  accustomed  periods,  and  in  theii 
proper  quantity.     Cut  what  is  most  surprising  is,  that 
in  the  month  ofSeptember,  when  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
i    ever,  in  some  cases  sooner,  in  others  later,  the 
rally  altogether  disappears,  and  ihe  skin 
latural  healthy  ap.peaiance.    Tliis-chaiige 
Iim<  been  known  10  take  place  as  early  as  the  latter  end 
of  May  or  June,  when  the  disease  has  only  been  in  its 
earliest  stage.     The  patient-,  however,  are  not  now  to 
be  considered   as  well ;  the  itself,  but  is 

not  eradicated  :  for  no  soom  r  dot  the  following  spring 
return,  but  it  quickly  reappt  .  illy  isaccom- 

i  with  severei  symptoms.  The  spot  grows  larger, 
the  skin  becomes  n  ore  unequal  and  hard,  with  deeper 
ciacks.  The  patient  now  begins  to  feel  uneasiness  in 
the  fiend,  b  comes  fearful,  dull,  'ess  capable  of  labour, 
ii  wearied  with  his  usual  exertions.  Ileisex- 
ceedin  of  the  atmosphere, 

and  impatient  both  of  cold  and  heat.  Nevertheless  he 
generally  eels  through  Ins  ordinary  labour,  with  less 
vigour  ed  Lhan  formerly,  but  still 

without  being  obliged  to  take  io  his  bed;  and  as  he  has 
no  i  ver,  his  appetite  continues  good,  and  the  chyle- 
poietic  viscera  perform  their  proper  functions.  When 
the  pelagra  has  even  arrived  at  this  stage,  the  returning 
winter.  the  patient  to 

apparent  health;  bin  the  more  severe  the  symptoms 
have  bi  fins  taken, 

the  more  certainly  does  ihe  return  of  spring  produce  it 
with  additional  violence.    S  he  disease  in 

the  skin  disappear'-,  but  the  other  symptoms  remain 
notwithstanding.  The  powers  both  of  the  mind  and 
body  now  become  daily  more  enfeebled  ,  peevishness, 


patchings,  vertigo,  and,  at  length,  complete  melan 
clioly,  supervene.  Nor  is  there  a  more  distressing  kini? 
of  melancholy  any  where  to  be  seen,  than  takes  plac« 
in  this  disease.  "On  entering  the  hospital  at  Legna 
no,"  says  Dr.  Jansen,  "  1  was  astonished  at  the  mourn- 
ful spectable  1  beheld,  especially  in  (lie  women's  ward. 
There  they  all  sat,  indolent,  languid,  with  downcast 
looks,  their  eyes  expressing  distress,  weeping  without 
cause,  and  scarcely  returning  an  answer  when  spoken 
to;  so  that  a  person  would  suppose  himself  to  he  anion" 
fools  and  mad  people:  and,  indeed,' with  very  gooq 
reason;  for  gradually  this  nndaiichoU  increases,  and  at 
length  ends  in  real  mania. 

'•  Many,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  in  this 
hospital,  were  covered  with  a  peculiar  and  character- 
istic sweat,  having  a  very  offensive  smell,  which  I 
know  not  how  better  to  express  than  by  comparing  ii 
to  the  smell  of  mouldy  bread.  A  person  accustomed 
to  see  the  disease  would  at  onre  recognise  it  by  this 
single  symptom.  Many  complained  of  a  burning  pain 
at  night  in  the  soles  of  the  leet,  which  often  deprive'd 
them  of  sleep.  Some  with  double  vision:  others  with 
fatuity;  others  with  visceral  obstructions;  others  with 

additional  symptoms.  Nevertheless,  lever  slill  keeps 
oil',  the  appetite  is  unimpaired,  and  the  secretions  are 
regularly  earned  on.  lint  the  disease  L'oes  on  increas- 
ing, the  nerves  are  more  debilitated,  tin  i< -^s  ami  thighs 
lose  the  power  of  motion,  stupor  or  delirium  comes  on, 
and  the  melancholy  terminates  in  confirmed  mania. 
In  the  hospital  at  Legnano,  1  saw  both  men  and  women 
in  this  maniacal  slate.  Some  lay  quiet  :  others  were 
raving,  and  obliged  to  he  tied  down  to  the  bed,  to  pre- 
vent   them    from    clone.'    mischief   to    themselves   and 

others.    In  ai st  all  these  the  pulse  was'small, slow, 

and  without  any  charactei  of  fever.  One  woman  ap 
peared  to  have  a  slight  degree  of  furor  uterinus;  tor, 
at  the  sight  of  men  she  became  merry,  smih  d,  offered 
kisses,  and  by  her  gestures  desired  them  to  come  in 
wards  her.  Some  were  occupied  in  constant  pri 
some  pleased  themselves  with  laughter,  and  others 
witii  other  things,  lint  it  was  remarkable,  that  all  who 
wee  in  Ibis  stage  of  the  disease,  bad  a  strong  propen 
eity  to  drown  themselves.  They  now  begin  to  grow 
emaciated,  and  the  delirium  is  often  followed  by  a 
species  of  talus.    A  colliquative  diarrhoea  comes  on. 

Which  no  remedy  can  stop,  as  also  has  been  ol 

in  nostalgia.  Sometimes,  in  the  pelagra,  the  diarrhoea 
comes  on  before  the  delirium,  and  i In'  delirium  and 
stupor  mutually  interchange  with  each  oilier.     The 

appetite  often  suddenly  filled,  mi  that  the  sick  will 
Sometimes  go  for  near  a  week  without  tasting  food. 
Not  uncommonly  it  returns  as  suddenly, so  that  they 
eagerly  devoured  whatever  was  offered  u»  in.  and  tins 

even  at  limes  when  they  ale  horridly  convulsed.  The 
rouvul.-ious  with  which  they  are  attacked,  an 
allocking  to  see,  and  are  of  almo  t  ever)  kind,  catalepsy 
excepted,  which  has  been  described  by  writers.  I  saw- 
one  girl  in  bed,  who  was  v  intently  distorted  by  opistho- 
tonos every  lime  she  attempted  to  rise.    Some  are 

sei/.ed    with  einpTJOSthOtonos ;    and  others  with  other 

lea  of  tetanus.    At  length,  syncope  and  death  close 

the  tragedy,  often  without  any  symptom  ol   lexer  oe 

curring  through  the  whole  course  ofthediseasi . 
fust  stage  of  the  pelagra,  in  which  the  local  affection 
only  takes  place,   Dr.  Jansen  observes,  continues  in 
■sole  Instances  for  a  great  length  of  time;  pi 

being  occasionally  met  with  in  whom  it  has  lasted  six 
or  eight,  or  even  fifteen  years,  disappearing  regularly 
every  winter,  and  returning  again  in  the  spring.  This 
occasions  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  pay  liule  alien t ion 
to  it;  although,  in  other  cases,  it  reaches  its  greatest 
bee:  I  it  alter  the  second  or  third  attack.  Il  appears  thai 
this  disease  is  not  infectious,  and  that  the  causes  pro- 
ducing it  ate.  yet  unascertained.  It  has  been 
in  some,  to  a  i  ise  from  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  :  ami 
hence  it  is  now  and  then  called  mid  dr  sole;  but  this 
doe-  not  produce  any  similar  disease  in  other  parts  of 

tin'  world,  where  it  is  in  an  equal  or  even  much  greater 

degree  ihau  al  Milan;  no  disease  in  any  respect  re- 
sembling it,  hnving  hitherto  been  noticed  in  such  re- 
gions, except  the  lepra  asturiensis described  hy'i'hiery, 
ami  after  hiin  by  Sauvages.  In  this,  a  tieu  OUT  of  the 
head  and  Hunk  of  the  body  takes  place,  win,  I 
happen  in  the  pelagra.  This,  however,  is  the  principal 

(Inference  in  1  lit;  two  diseases. 

Pkla'ripm.     (From  EJr/Aof,  mud:  so  called  from  its 
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Pkleca'nls.  (From zst\cKaw,  to  perforate.)   1.  The 
ird  called  the  pelican. 

8.  An  instrument  to  draw  teeth:  so  named  from  its 
at  the  end  resembling  the  beak  of  a  pelican. 

L'kleli'm  m.     il'ioin  xtXtKvs,  a  hatchet:  so  called 
are  shaped  like  a  two-edged  hatchet.) 
The  hatchet-vetch. 

PELIoM.  A  blue-coloured  mineral,  very  similar  to 
iolite,  found  in  Bodenmais,  in  Bohemia. 

Pei.io'.ma.  (From  otAoj,  black.)  An  extravasation 
of  blood  pf  a  livid  colour. 

PELLICULA.  A  pellicle  or  slender  skin.  In  me 
dicine,  it  is  applied  to  such  an  appearance  of  the  sur 
face  of  urine,  and  to  very  delicate  membraneous  pro- 
ductions. In  botany,  to  the  delicate  skin  which  covers 
some  seeds;  as  the  almond,  &c. 

PELLITORY.     Sec  Parictaria. 

Pellitory,  bastard.     See  .  Achillea  ptarmica. 

Pi  Hitorm  of  Spain.    See  Jlnthemis  pyretkrum. 

Pe'i.ma.  (From  steAw,  to  move  forwards.)  The 
sole  of  I  he  loot,  or  a  sock  adapted  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

PELTA.  (Pelta,  a  shield  or  buckler.)  A  variety  of 
the  calyculus,  called  the  shield,  which  is  the  fruit,  of 
an  oblong,  fiat,  and  obtuse  Conn,  observed  in  the  lichen 
tribe. 

Pklta'lis  cartilago.  (From pelts,  a  buckler:  so 
railed  from  its  shape.)  The  scuttform  cartilage  of  the 
larynx. 

PELTATUS.  (From  petto,  a  shield.)  Peltate: 
applied  to  leaves  which  have  the  stalk  inserted  into 
their  middle,  like  the  arm  of  a  man  holding  a  shield  ; 
as  in  Ti  ,  and  Hydrocotule  vulgaris. 

PELViC.  Pi  Ivicus  ;  from  pelvis,  the  lower  partof 
the  trunk  of  the  body.)     Pertaining  to  the  pelvis. 

LIGAMENTS.  The  articulation  of  the  OS  sa- 
crum with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  with  the  ossa 
innoniinata,  is  strengthened  by  means  of  a  strong  trans- 
verse ligament,  which  passes  from  the  extremity  and 
of  tin-  la-'  lumbar  vertebra,  to  the  posterior 
and  internal  surface  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium,    other 

ligaments  aie  extended  posteriorly  from  the  os  sacrum 

to  ill'-  os-a  ilia  on  e;i.  ii  side,  ami,  from  the  direction  of 

their  fibres,  may  be  called  the  lateral  ligaments.     Be- 

,  there  are  many  shorter  ligamentous  fibre?, 

which  are  seen  stretched  -  ile  circumference 

of  the  articulating  surfaces  of  these  two  hones.    Hut 

marfcable  ligaments  of  the  pelvis  arc  the  two 

hiatic  ligaments,  which  are  placed  towards 

the  posterior  and  inferior  pan  of  the  pelvis.    One  of 

these  may  be  called  the  greater,  and  the  other  the  lesser 
sacro-ischiatic  ligament.  The  first  of  these  is  attached 
to  the  posterior  edga  of  the  os  sacrum,  to  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ilium,  and  to  the  first  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  os  coccygis.     [ts\othei  extremity  is  inserted  into  the 

inner  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  file  ischium.  At  its 
upper  pan  ii  is  of  considerable  breadth,  alter  which  it 
becomes  nanower,  bin  expands  again  before  its  inser- 
tion into  the  ischium,  and  extending  along  the  tubero- 
sity of  that  bone  lo  the  lower  branch  of  the  os  pubis, 
where  if  terminates  in  a  point,  forms  a  kind  offalx, 
"in-  end  of  which  is  loose,  while  the  other  is  fixed  to 
the  hone.  The  lesser  sac- ischia  tic  ligament  is  some- 
w  hat  thicker  than  the  forme:,  and  is  placed  obliquely 
il.  It  extends  from  the  liansveise  processes  of 
sacrum,  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  spine  of  the 
ilium,  on  each  side,  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium.  These 
two  ligaments  not  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  articu 
lation  id'  the  os^a  innomiiiala  with  the  os  sacrum,  but 
lo  support  the  weight  of  the  viscera  contained  in  the 
pelvis,  the  hack  and  lower  par!  of  which  is  closed  by 
these  ligaments.  The  posterior  and  external  surface 
of  the  greater  ligament  likewise  serves  for  the  attach- 
ment of  some  pci  lions  of  the  gluteus  maxiinus  and  gp- 

mini  muscles.  The  symphysis  pubis  is  strengthened 
internally  by  a  transverse  ligament,  some  of  the  fibres 
of  which  are  extended  to  tie-  obturator  ligament. 

I'l;  I. VIS.       (From   BsXvc,   a   basin;    because  it  is 
Shaped  like  a  basin  use  d  in  former  times.)     The  cavity 
below  the  belly.     It  contains  the  rectum  and  urinaiy 
bladder,  the  internal  organs  of  generation,  and  has  its 
-  ami  bonea 
i'i  i, M-,  bi  nes  of.    The  pelvis  consists,  in  the  child, 
of  many   pieces,  but  in  the  adult,  it  is  formed  of  four 
heiies,  of  the  os  sacrum  bi  hind,  the  ossa  innominataoa 
lie,  .Hid  tin-  os  coccygis  below.     See  Sacrum, 
is  os.     It  is  wide  and  ex- 
panded al  its  upprr  pan,  and  contracted  at  fts  interior 
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aperture  The  upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  properly  so 
call'  tl,  is  bounded  l>y  an  oval  rina,  which  parts  the  ca 
vity  of  the  pelvis  from  ihe  cavity  of  thttfbdomen.  This 
circle  is  denominated  the  brim  of  Hie  pelvis '  ii  is 
formed  by  a  continued  and  prominent  line  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  the  middle  of  the  Ilium, and 
the  upper  part,  or  crest,  of  the  os  puhis.  The  circle  of 
the  brim  supports  the  impregnated  womb;  keeps  it  up 
against  the  pressure  of  labour-pains ;  and  ionictimes 
this  line  has  been  "  as  sharp  as  a  paper-folder,  and  In- 
cut across  the  segment  of  the  womb;"  and  so  by  sepa- 
rating the  womb  from  the  vagina,  has  rendered  deli- 
very impossible;  and  the  child  escapim:  into  the  abdo- 
men the  woman  has  died.  The  lower  part  of  the 
pelvis  is  denominated  the  outlet.  It  is  composed  by  the 
arch  of  the  ossa  pubis,  and  by  the  ,-ciaiir  ligaments  ;  it 
is  wide  anil  dilateable,  tc  permit  the  delivery  of  the 
child;  hut  being  sometimes  too  Hide,  it  permits  the 
child's  head  to  puss  so  suddenly,  and  with  such  vio- 
lence upon  Ihe  soft  parts,  that  the  perineum  is  lorn. 

The  marks  of  the  female  skeleton  have  been  soul'IiI 
for  in  the  skull,  as  in  the  continuation  of  sagittal 
suture;  but  the  truest  marks  are  those  which  relate  to 
thai  great  function  by  which  chiefly  Ihe  sc  sea  are  dis 
tinguished,;  for  while  the  male  pelvis  is  large  and 
strong,  with  a  small  cavity,  narrow  openings,  ami 
hones  of  greater  strength,  the  female  pelvis  is  verj 
shallow'  and  wide,  with  a  large  cavity  and  slender 
bones,  and  every  peculiarity  which  may  conduce  to'the 
easy  passageof  the  child. 

The  office  of  the  pelvis  is  to  give  a  steady  bearing  to 
the  trunk, and  to  connect  it  with  the  lower  extremities', 
by  a  suie  and  firm  joining,  to  form  ihe  centre  of  all  the 
great  motions  of  the  body,  to  contain  ihe  internal  organs 
of  generation,  the  urinary  bladder,  the  rectum,  and 
occasionally  part  of  the  small  intestines,  and  to  give 
support  to  the  gravid  uterus. 

Pelvis  ai'rh'.m.     The  cochlea  of  the  ear. 

Pelvis  cerebri.     The  jnl'undibulum. 

PEMPHIGO  DES.  (From  tseuibil,  a  blast  of  wind.; 
A  fever  distinguished  by  flatulencies  and  inflations,  in 
which  a  sou  of  aerial  vapour  was  .-aid  to  pass  through 
the  skin. 

PE'MPHIGTJS.  (From  ete/<0i$,  a  bubble,  or  vesi 
ele.)  Febris  bullosa;  Exanthfmata  serosa ;  Morta; 
Pemphigus  helveticus ;  Pemphigus  major;  Pemphigus 
■minor.  The  vesicular  fever.  A  fever  attended  by 
successive  eruptions  of  vesicles  about  the  size  of 
almonds,  which  are  filled  with  a  yellowish  serum,  and 
in  three  or  four  days  subside.  The  fever  may  be  I  ill"  t 
synoch  or  typhus.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Pyrexia,  and  order  Exanthemata,  of  Cullen.  'Jin: 
latest  writers  on  lliis  disease  contend,  thai  it  is  some- 
times acute  and  sometimes  a  chronic  affection  ;  that 
the  former  is  constantly  attended  with  fever,  the  latter 
is  constantly  without;  that  in  neither  ca.-e  is  it  an 
acrimonious  or  contagious  matter  thrown  out  by  Ihe 
constitution,  but  pure  serum,  secreted  by  the  cutaneous 
exhalent  ai  lei  its.  So  rare  was  the  disease  when  Dr. 
Cullen  wrote,  that  he  never  saw  it  bill  once,  in  a  ease 
which  was  shown  to  him  by  Dr.  Home.  Dr.  David 
Stuart,  then  physician  to  the  hospital  of  Aberdeen,  pub 
lished  an  account  of  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  four 
mentaries.  The  patient  was  a  private  soldier  of  the 
73d  regiment,  aged  18,  formerly  a  pedler,  and  naturally 
of  a  healthy  constitution.  About  twenty  days  before, 
he  had  been  seized  with  the  inea/.les,  when  in  the 
country;  and  in  marching  to  town  on  the  second  day 
of  their  eruption,  he  was  exposed  to  cold  ;  upon  which 
they  suddenly  disappeared.  On  his  arrival  at  Aber- 
deen, he  wasquartered  in  a  damp  under-ground  apart- 
ment Be  then  complained  of  sickness  at  stomach, 
great  oppression  about  the  pracordia,  headache,  lassi- 
tude and  weariness  on  the  least  exertion,  with  stiffness 
and  rigidity  of  his  knees  and  other  joints.  He  had  been 
purged,  but  with  little  benefit.  About  ten  days  before, 
he  observed  on  the  inside  of  his  thighs,  a  number  of 
very  small,  distinct  red  spots,  a  little  elevated  above 
the  surface  of  the  skhi,  and  much  resembling  the  first 
appearance  of  the  small-pox.  This  eruption  gradually 
spread  itself  over  his  whole  body,  and  the  pustu.es  con- 
tinued every  dav  to  increase  in  size. 

Upon  being  received  into  the  hospital,  he  complained 
of  headache,  eickness  at  stomach,  oppression  about  the 
pracordia,  thirst,  sore  throat,  with  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing ;  his  tongue  was  foul,  his  skin  felt  hot  and  fever- 
too,  pulse  from  llOto  120  rather  depressed,  belly  costive 
IK 
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eyes  dull  and  languid,  but  without  delirium.  ThO' 
whole  Burfaae  of  ihe  skin  was  interspersed  with  vesi- 
cles, oi  phi]  eta  ice,  of  ihe  size  of  an  ordinary  w  limit ; 

man)  ol  them  were  larger,  especially  on  the  aims  ana 
breast  In  the  intesetfceei  between  the  vesicles,  the 
appearance  of  the  skin  was  natural,  nor  was  there  any 
redness  round  their  base;  Ihe  distance  from  one  to 
another  was  from  ball  an  inch  to  a  hanrihrcalli,  or 
more.  In  some  places  two  or  three  were  joined  to- 
gether, like  the  pustules  in  the  confluent  sinail-pox.  A 
few  vestirles  had  burst  of  themselves,  and  formed  a 
whitish  scab  or  crust  These  were  mostly  on  Ihe  neck 
and  lace;  others  showed  n  tolerable  laudable  pus. 
Hcweve'r,  by  far  the  greatest  number  were  perfectly 
entire,  turgid,  and  of  a  bluish  colour.  Upon  opening 
them,  M  was  evident  that  the  cuticle  elevated  abovi 

the  cutis,  and  distended  with  a  thin,  yellowish,  semi- 
pellucid  Rerun),  formed  this  appeal  am  e.  Nbi  was  the 
surface  of  the  cutis  ulcerated,  or  li\id;  but  of  a  red 
florid  colour,  as  when  ihe  cuticle  is  separated  by  a 
blister,  or  superficial  burning.  No  oilier  person  la- 
boured under  a  similar  disease,  either  in  Ihe  part  of 
Ihe  country  from  which  he  came,  or  where  he  resided, 
in  Aberdeen. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  case  of  pemphigus, 
by  Dr.  Stuart,  observations  on  ibis  disease  have  been 
published  by  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Dublin,  by  Mr.  Gaitakeil 
and  Mr.  Upton,  in  the  Mem.  of  ihe  Medical  Society  of 
London.   Some  subsequent  observations  on  pemphigus 

were  published  in  the  London  Med  Journal,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Christie.  From  a  (vise  which  Mr.  Christie 
describes,  he  is  disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Dickson,  in 
thinking',  that  sometimes,  at  least,  pemphigus  is  not 
contagious.  He  remarks,  however,  that  the  pemphigus 
described  by  some  foreign  writers  was  extremely  in- 
teciinus;  circumstances  which,  he  thinks, may  lead  to 
a  division  of  the  disease  Into  two  species,  the  pem- 
pighus  simplex,  and  cofnplicatus,  both  of  which,  but 
especially  the  last,  seem  to  vary  much  with  respect  to 
mildness  and  malignity. 

PEMi'Hiurs  major.  A  title  under  w  lib  h  pemphigus) 
is  spoken  of  by  Snuvages,  who  defines  ii  an  eruption 

Of  phlycttenc,  about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  filled  with 

a  thin  yellow  serum.    See  Pemphigus. 

Pemphisub  minor.  In  this  species  the  vesicles  are 
no  larger  than  garden  peas. 

his.    A  species  of  L/xthrum. 

PEMrHIX.    A  vesicle,  or  bubble.    Bee  Pemphigus. 

Pbmptx'vs.  (From  acinrros,  the  fifth.)  An  ague, 
the  paroxysm  ef  which  returns  every  fifth  day. 

I'K.NTE'A.  (A  name  given  by  Linnsus  in  memory 
of  the  learned  l'eter  Pena,  a  native  of  Fiance,  and  an 

excellent  scientific  botanist.)  1.  A  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Class  Tetrondria  ;  Order  MenogyniA 

2.  The  name'  of  a  specie-  of  polygala. 

I'kn*:a  hiitronata.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  is  said  to  afford  the  sarcocolla.  This  is 
brought  from  Persia  and  Arabia  in  small  grains  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  having  also  sometimes  mixed  with 

them  a  few  of  a   deep  red  colour,     its  Insle  is  hitler, 

but  billowed  with  some  degree  of  sweetness.  It  has 
been  chiefly  used  lor  external  purposes,  and,  as  its 
name  imports,  has  been  thought  to  agglutinate  wounds 
ami  ulcers:   bill  Ibis  opinion  now  no  longer  exists. 

PENDUJLUS.  Pendulous.  Hanging,  Applied  to 
roots,  leaves.  Mowers,  seeds,  &c.  as  the  root  of  the 
Spirim fitipendula,  and  Paonia  officinalis,  which  con- 
sits  of  knobs  connected  by  filaments  :  and  Ihe  seeds  of 
the  Magnolia  grandifiora,  which  are  suspended  by 
their  filaments. 

Penktra'ntia.  flFrom  ptnetro,  to  pierce  through) 
Medicines  which  pass  through  the  pores  and  stimulate. 

PENH.T  LLIFO'RMIS.  (From  peviciltus,  a  pencil- 
brush,  and  forma,  likeness.)  Penici-lliform.  1.  Applied 
to  the  stigma  of  milium  paspalfujn. 

2.  The  extremities  of  the  arteries  which  secrete  the 
bile,  are  so  called. 

PENICTLLUS.  (Dim.  of  peniculum,  a  brush.) 
Penicillum.     1.  A  tent,  or  pledget 

2.  The  secreting  extremities  of  the  vena  porta?  are 
called  penicilh.     See  IJver. 

Pem  dh  m  A  kind  of  clarified  sugar,  with  a  mixture 
of  starch,  made  up  into  small  rolls.  The  confectioners 
call  it  barley-sugar. 

PENIS.  (A  ji  >' a  din  do,  from  its  hanging  down.) 
Memlrvm  virile.  The  cylindrical  pari  thai  hangs  down 
under  th£  mons  veneris,  before  the  scrotum  of  males. 
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It  Is  divided  by^  anatomists  into  the  root,  body,  and 
head,  called  the  glans  penis.  It  is  composed  of  com- 
mon integument),  two  corpora  cavernosa,  and  one  cor- 
pus spongiosum,  which  surrounds  a  canal,  the  urethra-, 
that  proceeds  from  the  bladder  lo  the  apex  of  the  penis, 
where  it  opens  by  the  mtatus  urnianus.  See  Urethra. 
The  fold  of  the  skin  that  covers  the  glans  penis  is 
termed  the  prepuce.  The  arteries  of  the  penis  are  from 
the  hypogastric  and  ischiaiic.  The  vein  of  the  penis, 
vena  magna  ipsius  penis,  empties  itself  into  the  hypo- 
gastric vein.  The  absorbents  of  this  organ  are  very 
numerous,  and  run  under  the  common  integuments  to 
the  inguinal  glands:  absorbents  also  are  found  in  great 
plenty  in  the  urethra.  The  glands  of  the  penis  are, 
Cowper's  glands,  the  prostate,  muciparous,  and  odori- 
ferous glands.  The  nerves  of  the  penis  are  branches 
of  the  sacral  and  ischiaiic. 

Penis  cerebri.    The  pineal  gland. 

Penis  erector.    See  Erector  penis. 

Penis  miliebris.     See  Clitoris. 

PENNYROYAL.    See  Mentha  pulegium. 

Pennyroyal,  hart's.     See  Mentha  cervina. 

PENTADA  'CTYLOX.  (From  zsevre,  five,  and 
i3u«cruAo$,  a  finger :  so  called  because  it  has  five  leaves 
upon  each  stalk,  like  the  fingers  upon  the  hand.)  1. 
The  herb  cinquefbil. 

-  A  lunie  lor  the  ricinus,  the  leaf  of  which  resem- 
bles a  hand. 

PENTAGONT7S.     (From  kcitc,  five,  and  yuma,  an 
Five-aided:  applied  to  leaves  synonymously 
with  quinqueangular,  as  in  Geranium  peltatum. 

Penta.my  rim.  (From  tsct/re,  rhe,  and  uvpov,  oint- 
ment.)    An  ointment  composed  of  five  ingn 

PENTA'NDRIA.  From  zeire.  live,  and  avr,p,  a 
husband.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the  sexual 
system  of  Lmiia  us,  embracing  those  which  have  her- 
maphrodite flowers  and  rive  stamens. 

PENTANEITBON.  (From  aevre,  five,  and  vtvoov, 
a  string :  so  called  because  it  has  rive-ribbed  leaves.) 
Pentaplcurum.     Ribwort.     See  Plantago  laneeolata. 

Pkntapiia'rmacon.  From  tsevrt,  rive,  and  ipapua- 
kov,  remedium,  remedy.)  Any  medicine  coissi-'.iiej  oi 
five  ingredients. 

I'ENTAPHYLLOIDES.  (From  aci-ra<t>v\Xov, 
cinquefbil,  and  ctioc,  likeness:  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  cinquel'oil.)     See  Fragaria  sterilis. 

PENTAPIIY  LLUM.  (From  tzevrc,  five,  and  <f>v\- 
Xov,  a  leaf:  so  named  because  it  has  five  leaves  on  each 
stalk.)     See  Potentilla  rep  tans. 

PENTAFHYLLUS.     (From  zsevre,  five,  and  ckX- 
Xov,  a  leaf.)     Peiilaphyllous.or  five-leaved  :  applied  to 
ilyces,  &.c.  as  the  flower-cup  of  tlie  Ranuncu- 
lus bulbosus. 

Pentaplei'rvm      See  Pentanc  uron. 

Penta'tomcm.  (From  zzcirt,  five,  and  tcuvw,  to 
cut:  so  called  because  its  leaves  are  divided  into  five 
segments.)     Cinquefoil.     The  Potentilla  reptans. 

Pehto'robdb.  From  asters,  five,  and  opoSos,  the 
wood-pea:  so  called  because  it  has  five  seeds  resem- 
bling the  wood-pea.)  The  herb  peony.  See  Paonia 
ojfii  inatis. 

PEONY.     See  P<to<*ia. 

Pepa'nsis.  (From  tzeraivto,  to  concoct.)  Pepas- 
iTins.     The  maturation  or  concoction  of  humours. 

Pepa'smis.     The  same  as  pepansis. 

Pepa'stu-a.  (From  Bczaiiw,  to  concoct.)  Diges- 
tive medic  Hies. 

PEPEB1NE.     A  fatty  resinous  matter,  obtained  by 
I'elletier  from  black  pepper,  by  digesting  it  in  alkohol, 
and  evaporating  the  solution. 
Pe'pita  m  \.     St.  Ignatius's  bean. 
Pe'plion.     (From  stetXoc,  the  herb  devil's-milk.) 
Peplos  ;  Peplus.     The  Euphorbia  peptus. 

PEPO.     ( From  xzt-KTO,  tc  ripen. 
I.  In  botanical  definitions,  a  fleshy  succulent  peri- 
carpium,  or  seed-vessel,  the  seeds  of  which  are  inserted 
into  the  sides  of  the  fruit. 
From  its  figure,  the  pepo  is  called, 
1.  Globosus ;  as  in  Cucumis  colocynthus. 
9.  Oblungus  ,   as  Cucumis  sativ  is. 

3.  J.ngniirfuriiiif  ;  as  Cucurbit  i  (agenaria. 

4.  Curratus  ;  as  Cucumis  flexuosus. 

5.  .Xudiisus  ;  as  Cucumis  melopepo. 
ti.   Futifonnis ;  as  Cucumis  chale. 

7.  Echinatus ;  as  Cucumis  anguria. 

8.  Verrucosus ;  as  Cucurbita  verrucosa. 

O     Srahttr  ■    *«  Cummin  odtiviia 
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II.  Bee  Oukrbita. 

PEPPER.     See  Piper  nigrum. 

Pepper,  black.     See  Piper  nigrum.  ,. 

Pepper,  Guinea.    Sec  Capsicum  annuum. 

Pepper,  Jamaica.     See  Myrtus  pimenta. 

Ptpper,  long.     See  Piper  longum. 

Pcypcr,  puvrman's.     See  Polygonum  hydropiper. 

Ptpper,  wall.     See  Sedum  acre. 

Pepper,  water     See  Polygonum  hydropiper. 

PEPPERMINT      Bee  Mentha  piperita. 

PEPPERWORT.     See  Eepidium  iberus. 

PEPTIC.  (Pepticus;  from  itira, ,  to  ripen.)  That 
which  promotes  digestion,  or  is  dieestive. 

PERACUTE.  Very  sharp.  "Diseases  are  thus 
called  when  very  severe,  or  aggravated  beyond  mea- 
sure; as  subacute  is  applied  to  such  as  are  not  very 
acute,  or  so  severe  as  they  generally  are. 

PERCHLORIC  ACID.  Acidum  perchloricum. 
Oxycldoric  acid.  If  about  3  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  be 
poured  on  one  of  chlorate  of  potassa  in  a  retort,  and 
after  the  first  violent  action  is  over,  heat  be  gradually 
applied,  to  separate  the  deutoxide  of  chlorine,  a  saline 
mas-  will  remain,  consisting  of  bisulphate  of  potassa 
and  perchlorate  of  potassa.  By  one  or  two  crystalliza- 
tions, the  latter  salt  may  be  separate  d  from  the  former. 
It  is  a  neutral  salt,  with  a  taste  somewhat  similar  to 
the  common  muriate  of  potassa.  It  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  siuce  at  60°,  only  1-ooth  is  dis- 
solved; but  in  boiling  water  it  is  more  soluble.  Its 
crj  stals  are  elongated  octahedrons.  It  detonates  feebly 
when  triturated  with  sulphur  in  a  mortar.  At  the 
heat  of  41-2°,  it  is  resolved  into  oxygen  and  muriate  of 
potassa,  in  the  proportion  of  46  of  the  former  to  54  of 
the  latter.  Sulphuric  acid,  at  280°,  disengages  the 
perchloric  acid.  For  these  facts  science  is  indebted  to 
Count  Von  Stadion.  It  seems  to  consist  of  7  prunes 
of  oxygen,  combined  with  one  of  chlorine,  or  7.0  -f-  4.5. 
These  curious  discoveries  have  been  lately  verified  by 
Sir  H.  Davy.    The  other  peichlorates  are  not  known. 

Mb  Wheeler  describes  an  ingenious  method  which 
he  employed  to  procure  chloric  acid  from  the  chlorate 
of  potassa.  He  Blued  a  warm  solution  of  this  salt 
with  one  of  fluosilicic  acid.  He  kept  the  mixture  mo- 
derately hot  for  a  few  minutes,  and  to  ensure  the  per- 
fect decompositi t  the  salt,  added  a  slight  excess  of 

the  acid.  Aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  will  show, 
by  the  separation  of  silica,  whether  any  of  the  fluosi- 
licic acid  be  left  after  the  decomposition  of  the  chlo- 
rate. Thus  we  cau  effect  its  complete  decomposition. 
The  mixture  becomes  turbid,  and  fluosilicale  of  po- 
tassa is  precipitated  abundantly  in  the  form  of  a  gela- 
tinous mass.  The  supernatant  liquid  will  then  con- 
tain nothing  but  chloric  acid,  contaminated  with  a 
small  quantity  of  rluosiliuc.  This  may  be  removed 
by  the  cautious  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  solution 
of  chlorate.  Or,  after  filtration,  the  whole  acid  may 
be  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  barytes,  and  the  chlo- 
rate of  that  earth,  being  obtained  in  crystals,  is  em- 
ployed  to  procure  the  acid,  as  directed  by  Gay  Lussac. 

PERCIVAL,  Thomas,  was  born  at  Warringion,  in 
1740.  He  studied  for  three  years  with  great  assiduity, 
at  Edinburgh  :  then  came  to  London,  and  was  chosen 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  after  which  he  visited 
different  places  on  the  Continent,  and  took  his  degree 
at  Leyden.  In  1TG7,  he  settled  at  Manchester,  and  con 
tinned  there  till  the  period  of  his  death,  in  1604,  in  the 
unremitting  exercise  of  his  medical  duties.  Dr.  Perci- 
•  i  d,  in  an  eminent  degree,  those  moral  and 
intellectual  endowments,  which  are  calculated  to 
form  a  distinguished  physician.  He  has  been  well  cha- 
racterized as  an  author  without  vanity,  a  philosopher 
without  pride,  a  scholar  without  pedantry,  and  a 
Christian  without  anile.  His  earlier  inquiries  were 
directed  to  medical,  chemical,  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects, which  be  pursued  with  great  judgment,  com- 
bining  the  cautious  but  assiduous  use  of  experiment 
with  scientific  observation,  and  much  literary  research. 
His  papers  were  published  collectively,  under  the  title 
of  "Essays,  Medical  and  Experimental,;'  in  three  vo- 
lumes ;  which  have  passed  throiiuh  many  editions,  and 
obtained  him  considerable  reputation.  His  subsequent 
publications  were  of  a  moral  nature,  and  originally 
conceived  for  the  improvement  of  his  children.  But  his 
last  work, entitled  "  Medical  Ethics,"  which  appeared 
in  [803,  is  adapted  lor  the  use  of  the  profession,  and 
will  form  a  lasting  monument  of  his  integrity  and  wis- 
dom.   He  rontr'buted  al«o  numerous  papers  on  vari- 
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ous  subjects  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  PWIo 
sophical  Society  of  Manchester,  which  hi  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  establishing,  and  whfeli  did  noi 
cease  to  manifest  a  grateful  sense  of  his  merit*  b\  the 
continued  appointment  of  linn  to  tin'  presidency  " 

PERCOLATION.  {Percolatw,  strained  rlirough.  ; 
from  per,  through,  and  colo,  to  strain.)  It  is  generally 
applied  to  animal  secretion, 'front  the  office  of  the 
glands  being  thought  to  resemble  that  of  a  strainer  in 
transmitting  the  liquors  that  pass  through  th,  m. 

Pkkdk  tim.  In  Paracelsus  it  is  the  root  of  skirret, 
or  Stum  sisorum. 

Perdi  cum.  (From  nr£p&£,  a  partridge:  so  called 
because  partridges  were  said  to  feed  upon  it.)  The 
Parielaria  officinalis,  or  pellitbry  of  the  wall. 

PERENNIAL.    See  Perennis. 

rERENMS.  Perennial;  lasting  for  yean:  applied 
to  plants  in  opposition  to  those  which  live  only  one  or 
two  years;  thus  the  elm,  oak,  fir.  dec.  aie  perennial. 

Perennial  aorm-'erass.    See  Spigelia. 

Perete'rion.  (From  cepuw,  to  dig  through.)  The 
perforating  pan  of  the  trep'an. 

PERFOLIA  TA.  .From  per,  and  folium  :  so  called 
because  the  leaves  surround  the  stem,  like  those  of 
a  cabbage.)     Sec  Bupleurum  perfoliatum. 

PERFOLIATl  s.  (From  per,  through,  aw\  folium, 
a  leaf.)  Perfoliate:  applied  to  leaves  whert  the  stem 
runs  through  them,  as  in  Bupleurum  rotundifolium, 
ami  Chlora  perfoliate. 

PE'RFORA.NS.     See  Flexor  profundus  fortius. 

Perforamb,  sku  flexor  protondus.  See  Flexor 
Ion  pus  digitorum  pedis  profundus  performs. 

PERFORANS,  BED    FLEXOR   TER1TI   IN TKRNonit   DIG1- 

Tont  m  pedis.  See  Plexor  longus  digitorum  pedis 
profn  iniiis  perfoi  nils. 

Peiuorans,  vtLGO  r-ROFUNDUS.  See  Flexor  pro- 
fundus perforans. 

PERFORATA.     (From  perforo,  to  pierce  through: 
so  called  because  its  leaves  are  lull  of  hole-  | 
Hypericum. 

PERFORA'TUS.  See  Flexor  brevis  digitorum 
pidis,  and  Flexor  sublimit  perforatum. 

PERFORATUS,  SEIT  FLEXOR  SECUNDI  lNTERNOnil    Dl- 

oitorum  l'Ems.  See  Flexor  brents  digitorum  pedis 
petforatus  sublimit. 

Pekia'm.ma.  (From  TZtoiaJtro,  to  hang  round.)  An 
amulet,  or  charm,  which  was  hung  round  the  neck  to 
prevent  infection. 

PERIA  NTHIUM.  (From  ttcoi,  and  avOos,  a 
flower.)  The  calyx  properly  and  commonly  so  railed, 
when  it  is  contiguous  to  and  makes  a  part  of  the 
flower,  as  the  five  green  leaves  which  encompass  a 
rose,  including  their  urn-shaped  base;  the  tubular  part 
comprehending  the  scales  in  the  pinks,  or  the  globular 
scalv  cup  in  Centaurea.  The  tulip  is  a  naked  flower, 
having  no  calyx  at  all.  The  perianth  is  of  infinite  va- 
riety of  forms. 

From  its  number  of  leaves,  it  is, 

1.  Monophy Clous,  formed  of  one  only ;  as  in  Datura 
stramonium. 

2.  Diphyllous ;  as  in  Papaver  rbfflas. 

3.  Tripkyllout;  as  in  Carina  indica. 

4.  Tetraphyllous ;  as  Lunaria  annua. 

5.  PentiiplnjUous  ;  as  Ranunculus. 
From  the  division  of  its  edge, 

1.  Undivided;  without  any  irregularity;  as  in  the 
female  of  the  Quercus  rohur. 

2.  Partite,  or  divided  almost  to  the  base;  hence  bi- 
partite or  bilubeate,  in  Salvia  officinalis;  tripartite,  in 
Stratiotes  aloides;  quadripartite,  in  CEnothera  biennis  : 
minquepartite,  in  Nerium  oleander;  duodecempartite, 
in  Seinpervivum  tectorum. 

3.  Cloven,  cut  as  it  were'  to  the  middle  only  ;  hence, 
bifid,  in  Adoxa  moschatellina:  bifid,  in  Asarutn  cana- 
dcuse;  ouingnefid,  in  CEsculus  hippocastairum. 

4.  Dentate,  in  Mamibium  vulgare;  qui  mine  dentate, 
in  Cucumis  and  Cueorbita,  the  female  flowers. 

5.  Serrate,  in  Centaurea  cyanus. 
From  its  figure, 

L  Tubulosum;  as  in  Datura  stramonium. 

2.  Patens,  with  spreading  leaflets ;  as  in  Borago  offi- 
cinalis. 

3.  Reflexum,  its  laciniated  portions  turned  back- 
waid  :  as  in  CEnothera  biennis. 

4.  Inflatum,  pouched  and  hollow  ;  as  in  Cucubalus 
behen,  and  Physalis  alkekengi  in  fruit. 

From  its  colour 
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Coloratum,  when  of  any  other  than  green ;  as  in 
Oompnreni  globosau 
From  Uie  disposition  of  the  :••  rmnn, 

I.  \uperiim.  when  the  perianth  anil  enrols  are  above. 
Hence  the  remains  are  visible  on  the  fruit,  as  in  roses, 
peais,  ftC. 

3.  Infirum,  when  below  the  germen ;  as  in  the 
poppy  and  water-lily. 

From  the  number  on  each  flower, 

1.  Simplex,  when  one  ;  as  in  Nicotians  tabacum. 

9.  Duplet,  double;  as  in  Malva,  Althua,  Hibis- 
cus, &c. 

3.  Culyculatum,  or  acutum,  having  a  lesser  one,  or 
scales  down  to  the  base;  as  in  Dianlhus  caryophyllus. 

Nullum,  when  wanting  :  as  in  tulips. 

From  its  situation  with  respect  to  the  fructification, 

1.  It  i  itiiithum  fiiu-ii,  when  belonging  to  the  male. 

2.  P.  friictus,  when  with  the  pistils. 

3.  P.  friictifieutionis,  containing  both  stamina  and 
pi'stils  in  the  dower. 

From  its  duration, 

1.  Caduciim,  falling  oft"  early  ;  as  in  Papaver. 

2.  Jieciiiuiis,  very  late;  as  in  Tilla  Europosa. 

3.  Peristens  ;  as  in  Hyosciamus. 

4.  Murescens,  withered,  hut  \et  conspicuous  on  the 
fruit;  as  in  Pyrus,  Mespilus,  &c. 

PBRIBLE'PSIS.  (From  rrepifiXcrrw,  to  slare  about.) 
That  kind  of  wild  look  which  is  observed  in  delirious 
persona. 

PERI'BOLE.  (From  srt/ii&iAAw,  to  surround.)  A 
word  used  frequently  by  Hippocrates  in  different  senses. 
Sometimes  it  signifies  the  dress  of  a  person  ;  at  others 
a  translation  of  the  morbific  humours  from  the  centre 
to  the  sui  face  of  the  body. 

l'ERIBRO'SIS.  An  ulceration  or  erosion,  at  the 
corners  or  uniting  pnits  of  the  eyelids.  This  disor- 
dermosl  frequently  affects  the  internal  commissure  of 
the  eyelids.  The  species  axe,  1.  Peribrosit,  from  the 
acrimony  of  the  tears,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  epi- 
phora. 

2.  Perib?osis,  from  an  a-gylops,  which  sometimes  ex- 
tends to  the  commissure  of  Hie  eyelids. 

PERICARDITIS.  (From  aepucapStov,  the  pericar 
riiuin.)  Inflammation  of  the  pericaidium.  See  Car 
ditii. 

PERICA'RDITJM.  (From  sept,  about,  and  Kapiia, 
the  heart.)  The  membranous  bag  lliat  surround-,  the 
heart.  Its  use  is  to  secrete  and  contain  I  lie  vapour  of 
the  pericardium,  which  lubricates  the  heart,  and  thus 
preserves  it   from  concreting  with  the  pericardium. 

PERICA'RPIA.  (From  tzepi,  about,  and  carpus, 
the  wrist.)     Mi  dtcines  that  are  applied  to  the  wrist 

PERiCARPIAl.IS.  Belonging  to  the  pericarpium 
of  plants:  thus  the  spines  oi  the  Datura  stramonium 

on  the  fruit.  ;ire  railed  pericarpial. 

PERICARPICM.  The  seed-vessel  or  covering  of 
the  seedNrf  plants,  which  is  mostly  membranous,  lea- 
thery, woody,  pulpy,  or  succulent.  The  nieuibraiiou* 
are, 

1.  Capsula.  5    /.omentum. 

2.  Siliqua.  6.  Follieulus. 

3.  Silicula.  1.  Samara. 

4.  I.eginnen. 

The  woody  seed-vessels  are 

8.  Strobulus.  9.  JVur. 

The  fleshy  ones, 

10.  Pomum.  12.  Drvpa. 

1 1    Pepo. 

The  succulent, 

13.  Bacca. 

The  seed-vessel  is  extremely  various  in  different 
plants,  and  is  formed  of  the  germen  enlarged.  It  is  not 
an  essential  part  of  a  plant,  the  seeds  bring  frequently 
naked,  and  guarded  only  by  the  calyx,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  plants  of  the  order  tfymnotpermia,  also  in  the 
gn  at  class  of  compound  flowers,  Syugevesui 

The  \\Mt  of  the  seed-vessel  is  to  protect  the  seeds  till 
ripe,  and  then,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  promote  their 
dispersion,  either  scattering  them  liy  its  elastic  power, 
or  serving  for  the  food  of  animals,  in  the  dung  of  which 
the  seeds  vegetate,  or  promoting  the  same  end  by  va- 
rious other  means.  The  same  organ  w  Inch  remains 
closed  so  long  as  it  is  juicy  or  moist,  splits  or  flies  asun- 
der when  dr",  thus  scattering  the  seeds  in  weather 
most  favourable  for  their  success.  By  an  extraordinary 
provision  of  na'ure,  however,  in  some  annual  species, 
of  Mesembryaathtmum,  natives  of  sandy  deserts  in 
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Africa,  the  seed-vessel  opens  only  in  rainy  weather ; 
otherwise  the  seeds  might,  in  thai  country,  lie  long  ex- 
cise (1  before  tiny  met  with  sufficient  moisture  to 
vegetate. 

riatlClljETIUM.  (From  wtpi,  about, and  x«'7>».a 
hair  or  bristle.)  A  scaly  sheath,  investing  the  fertile 
flower,  and  consequently  the  base  of  Hie  fruit-stalk,  ol 
some  mosses.  In  the  genus  Hyptvum  it  is  of  great  con- 
sequence, not  mily  by  its  presence,  constituting  a  port 
of  the  generic  character,  but  by  its  differences  hi  shape, 
proportion,  and  structure,  serving  frequently  to  discri- 
minate spec  ies.  Linmcus  appears  by  his  manuscripts, 
.sir  James  Smith  informs  us,  to  have  intended  adding 
this  10  the  different  kinds  of  calyx,  though  it  is  not  one 
of  ill.' seven  enumerated  in  his  printed  works. 

PERICHONDRIUM.  (From"  atpi;  about,  and 
Xovffyoj,  a  cartilage.)    The  membrane  that  covers  a 

C.1I  II! 

PERICHRI'SIS.  (From  srtpi,  about,  and  x?"".  ,0 
anoint.)     A  liniment. 

Peiuchri'sta.  (From  tzcoi,  around,  and  xPlu>,  to 
anoint.)  Any  medicines  with  which  the  eyelids  are 
anointed,  in  an  ophthalmia. 

Perulv'sis.  (From  racpi,  about,  and  icXaai,  to 
break.)  li  is  a  lerm  used  by  Galen  for  such  a  fracture 
of  the  bone  as  quite  divides  it,  and  forces  it  through 
the  flesh  into  sight  Or  a  fracture  with  a  great  wound, 
wherein  the  bone  is  laid  bare. 

PERKLY'MENUM.  (From  stcpi/cXi^u,  to  roll 
round:  M  called  because  it  twists  itself  round  what- 
ever is  near  it.)  The  honeysuckle  or  woodbine.  See 
J  .<'/>■■ 

PERICNE'MIA.  (From  swpi,  about,  and  kvjj^ij, 
the  tibia.)     The  parts  about  the  tibia. 

l'l.K  l(  R.VNIUM.  (From  vept,  about,  and  icpaviov, 
the  Cranium.)  The  membrane  that  is  closely  connected 
to  the  bones  of  the  head  or  cranium. 

Pkiude'smh  a.  (From  tztpi,  about,  and  &top.os,  a 
ligature.)    1.  Tar's  ahout  a  ligament. 

2.  A  suppression  of  urine,  from  stricture  in  the  ure- 
thra. 

PERIDIUM.  The  name  given  by  Person  to  the 
round  membranous  dry  case  of  the  seeds  of  some  of 
the  angiosperm  mushrooms. 

PERIDOT.     See  Chrysolite. 

Peri'sRomos.  (From  zztpi,  about,  and  (Tpo/zo?,  a 
eoui.-e.)    The  extreme  circumference  of  the  hairs  of 

the  head. 

Perie  rgia.  Ilfpitpyia.  Any  needless  caution  or 
trouble  in  an  operation,  as  xzepupyos  is  one  who  de- 
spatches it  with  unnecessary  circumstances:  both  the 
terms  are  met  with  ill  Hippocrates,  and  others  of  the 
Greek  writers. 

Pbribstb'cos.  (Fiom  ctpiis-Tuii,  to  surround,  or  to 
guard.)  An  epithet  for  diseases,  agns,  or  symptoms, 
importing  their  being  salutary,  and  that  they  prognosti- 
cate the  recovery  or  the  patient. 

PeriV.raphe.  (From  ratpivpai^w,  to  -circumscribe.) 
1.  An  inaccurate  description,  or  delineation. 

2.  In  Vesalius,  perigrapke  signifies  certain  white 
lines  and  impressions,  observable  in  the  musculus  rec- 
tus of  die  abdomen. 

Pe'rin.  (From  tsijpn,  a  has.)  A  testicle.  Some 
sin  it  the  Perinaum  ;  others  say  it  is  the  .inus. 

PERINEOCELE.  (From  scptvoisv,  the  perineum, 
and  k»A»,  a  rupture.)     A  rupture  in  the  perinieuni. 

PERINEUM.  (From  cfpa-tu,  to  flow  round,  he- 
cause  thai  part  is  generally  moist.)  The  space  between 
the  anus  and  organs  of  generation. 

Perin-eus  transvebsus.  See  Transversa  pe- 
riu.ri. 

PERJNYCTIS.  (Pcrinyctis,  idis,  {.;  from  acpt  and 
,v\,  the  night  Little  swellings  like  nipples;  or,  as 
others  relate,  pustules,  or  pimples,  which  break  out  in 

the  night. 

PERIOSTEUM.  (From  mepi,  about,  and  o-rov,  a 
bone.)  The  membrane  which  invests  the  external  sur- 
face of  all  the  bones,  except  the  crou  ris  of  the  teeth. 

It  is  of  a  fibrous  texture,  and  well  supplied  with  arte- 

l  (ins.  iien  es,  and  absorbents.   It  is  called  pi 
mum,  00  the  cranium;  periorbita,  on  the  dibits 
cA.iHi/num,  when  it  covers  cartilage;  and  prridesmium. 
wben  it  rovers  ligament     Its  use  appears  to  be  to  dis- 
tribute the  vessels  on  tlie  external  surfaces  of  bones. 

Peripiiimo  sis.     Bee  Phimosis. 

PeRIPLBUMo'nia.     See  Pneumonia. 

PERIPNEUMONIA.     (From  oipi,  and  tsvtvpoiv, 
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the  lung.)     Peripncumony,  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.     See  Pneumonia. 

Peripneumonia  notha.  Bastard  or  spurious  pe- 
ripneumony.  Practitioners,  it  would  appear, do  not  all 
affix  this  name  A  the  same  disease;  some  affirming  it 
to  be  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  respiratory  nniscles, 
while  others  consfdei  it  as  a  mild  peripneumony.  It 
is  characterized  by  difficulty  of  breathing,  groat  oppres- 
sion at  the  chest,  with  obscure  pains,  coughs,  and  oc- 
casionally an  expectoration.  Spurious  peripneiunony 
is  sometimes  so  slight  as  to  resemble  only  a  violent 
catarrh;  and,  after  the  employment  of  a  few  proper 
remedies,  goes  oil'  by  a  free  and  copious  expectoration  ; 

but  sometimes  the  symptoms  run  high,  and  au  effusion 

Of  serum  into  the  bronchia  takes  place,  winch  destroys 
the  patient 

PERIPYE'MA.  (From  r.w.  about,  and  auov,  pus) 
A  collection  of  matter  about  any  part,  as  round  a  tooth, 
in  the  gums. 

Pkkikrhe'xis.  (From  7rtpi,  about,  and  ftiywjH,  to 
break.)  A  breaking  off,  or  a  separation  round  about, 
either  of  corrupted  bones,  or  of  dead  flesh. 

Perirrucf.  a.  (From  rrcpippeoi,  to  flow  about.)  A 
reflux  of  humours  in  a  dropsical  case  to  any  of  tlie 
larger  emunctorjfs  for  its  excretion. 

Periscyphi's-ius.  (From  zzepi,  about,  and  aiuJoj, 
Eibbous.)  An  incision  made  across  the  forehead,  or 
from  one  temple  to  another,  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
os  frontis.  It  was  formerly  made  to  cover  a  considera- 
ble inflammation  or  detluxion  from  the  eyes. 

PERISTALTIC  (Pcristulticus  ;  from  stpi^AXui, 
to  contrail.)  The  vermicular  motion  of  the  intestines, 
by  which  they  contract  and  propel  their  contents,  is 
called  peristaltic.  A  similar  motion  takes  place  in  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  after  conception,  by  means  of  which 
the  ovum  is  translated  from  the  ovaiium  into  the 
uterus. 

Peristapiiyi.i'mis.  (From  sjcpi,  about,  and  s-u0uXij, 
the  uvula.)  A  muscle  which  is  connected  with  the 
uvula 

Periete'riijm.  (From  xzipi^tpoi,  a  pigeon;  so 
called  because  pigeons  covet  it.)  See  Ferbvna  ojjici- 
nalis. 

Peristoma.     See  Perietomium. 
PERISTOMIUM.     (From  vi.pt,  around,  and  g-o/io, 
the  mouth  or  opening  of  the  capsule.)     P«i 
The  fringe-like  membranous -Aargin  which,  in  many 

mosses,  binders  the  orifice  of  llu  tbei'-i  or  capsule.  It 
i-  either  simple  or  double,  and  consists  either  of  sepa 

rate  teeth,  or  of  a  plated  or  jagged  membrane.    The 

external  fringe  is  mostlv  of  the  former  kind  ;  the  inner, 
when  present,  of  the  latter.  The  number  of  teeth,  re- 
markably constant  m  each  genus  and  species,  is  either 
four,  eight,  sixteen,  Ihniv  two,  or  sixty  lour.  On 
these  Hedwig  and  his  followers  have  placed  great  de- 
pendence. 

Peristro'ma.  (From  TZepi^vpavvu),  to  strew  about.) 
Properly  signifies  any  covering. 

PERiSY  STOLE.  (From  ^rpis-fXXw,  tocompress.) 
The  pause  or  time  between  a  contraction  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  bean 

Pekitk  rion.  (From  zstpt,  and  rtiptu,  to  preserve.) 
The  p.  rforating  pari  of  the  trepan. 

Peiuton.eore  xis.  (From  iript'}oi>aiov,  tlie  pcrito- 
na  uin,  and  p-icnrw,  to  break.)     A  bursting  of  Uie  peri- 

tollil  lllll. 

PERITONEUM.  (From  atpiTtivut,  to  extend 
round.)  A  strong  single  membrane,  by  which  all  die 
viscera  of  the  abdomen  are  surrounded.  It  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly smooth,  exhaling,  and  moist  internal  sur- 
face. Outwardly,  it  is  even  where  suriounded  by  cel- 
lular substance,  which,  towards  the  kidneys,  is  very 
loose  and  verv  fat;  but  is  very  short  at  the  lower  ten- 
don of  the  transverse  must  Ies.  It  begins  from  the  dia- 
phragm, which  it  completely  lira*,  and  at  the  last  fleshy 
fibres    Of  the    ribs,    and    tlie  external   lumbar  fibres,  it 

, pletes  the  septum,  in  conjunct*!  with  the  pleura, 

with  which  it  is  continuous  throng*  the  various  inter- 
vals Of  the  diaphragm.  Posteriorly,  it  descends  before 
t||(.   k;(ll„  :  behind  the  abdominal   niits- 

oies  It  dips  into  th<  pelvis  from  the  bones  of  tlie 
pnbes.  passes  over  the  bladder,  and  descends  behind; 

Mid  being  again  carried  backwards  at  the  entrance  of 
the  ureters,  in  two  lunar  folds,  it  rejoins  upon  tlie  mtes- 
tiiuini  rectum  that  part  of  itself  winch  invests  the 
loins,  and  in  this  situation  lies  before  the  rectum.  The 
cellular  texture,  which  covers  the  perilonaium  on  the 
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outside,  is  continued  into  sheaths  In  very  many  places  • 
of  which,  one  receives  the  testicle  on  each  ride  in- 
other  the  Iliac  vessels  of  the  pelvis,  viz.  the  Obturatorla. 
those  of  the  penis  and  bladder,  and  the  aorta  and  as- 
cending to  the  breast,  accompanies  the  rj-soph'aeus  and 
vertebra;  by  means  of  winch,  there  is  a  communica- 
tion between  the  whole  body  and  the  peritonaeum,  well 
known  in  dropsical  people,  it  has  various  prolotiea- 
tionsfor  covering  the  viscera.  Tlie  shorter  woductiona 
of  this  membrane  are  called  ligaments;  and  are  formed 
by  a  continuous  reduplication  of  the  peritoneum,  re- 
ceding from  its  inner  surface,  enclosing  cellular  sub- 
stance, and  extending  to  some  viscus,  where  its  plates 
separate,  and,  having  diverged,  embrace  the  viscus; 
but  the  intermediate  cellular  substance  always  accom- 
panies this  membranaceous  coat,  and  joins  it  with  the 
true  substance  of  the  viscus.  Of  this  short  kind  of  pro, 
duction,  three  belong  to  the  liver,  one  or  two  to  the 
spleen,  and  others  to  the  kidneys,  and  to  the  sides  of  the 
uterus  and  vagina.  By  these  means,  the  tender  sub- 
stance ot  the  viscera  is  defended  from  injury  by  any 
motion  or  concussion,  and  their  whole  mass  is  pre- 
vented from  being  misplaced  by  their  own  weight,  and 
from  injuring  themselves,  being  securely  connected 
with  the  firm  sides  of  the  peritoneum. 

PERITONITIS.  (Froma^rot-ai.theperitonEeum.) 
An  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  A  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  Class  Pyrexia,  and  Older  Phlegmasia,  of 
Cullen,  known  by  the  presence  of  pyrexia,  with  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  that  is  increased  when  in  an  erect  posi- 
tion, but  without  other  proper  signs  of  inflammation  of 
the  abdominal  viscera.  When  the  inflammation  at- 
tacks the  peritonaeum  of  the  viscera,  it  takes  the  name 
of  the  viscus;  thus, peritonitis, hepatitis, peritonitis in- 
testinalis,  peritonitis  omentalis,  or  cpiploitis,yiX  omen- 
titis ,  peritonitis  mesentcrii,  Sec. 

All  these  Dr.  Cullen  considers  under  the  general  head 
of  peritonitis,  as  there  are  no  certain  signs  by  which 
they  can  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  the 
method  of  cure  must  be  the  same  in  all.  lie  however 
distinguishes  three  species. 

1.  Peritonitis  propria  ;  when  the  peritomeum,  strict- 
ly so  called,  is  Inflamed. 

2.  Peritonitis  omentalis.  Omentitis.  F.piploilis, 
when  the  omentum  is  affected. 

3.  Peritonitis  mesenterica,  when  the  mesentery  is 
inflamed. 

Perizo'ma.  (From  -ncpi^iavvvpt,  to  gird  round.) 
This  term  strictly  signifies  a  girdle ;  but  by  Uildanus, 
and  some  other  chirurgical  writers,  it  is  applied  to  those 
instruments  for  supporting  ruptures,  which  we  com- 
monly call  trusses.  Some  also  express  by  it  the  dia- 
phragm. 

PE'RLA.  (Ital.  and  Span,  perl,  Welch,  perlen, 
Germ.)     See  Margarita. 

Perlate  acid.  A  name  given  by  Bergman  to  the 
acidulous  phosphate  of  soda,  Haupt  having  called  the 
phosphate  of  soda  Sal  mirabile  perlatum. 

PE'RNIO.  A  kibe  or  chilblain.  A  species  of 
trythema,  of  Cullen.  Chilblains  are  painful  inflam- 
matory swellings,  of  a  deep  purple  or  leaden  colour,  to 
Which  the  fingers,  toes,  heels,  and  other  extreme  parts 
of  the  body  are  subject,  on  being  exposed  to  a  severe 
degree  of  cold.  The  pain  is  not  constant,  but  rather 
pungent  and  shooting  at  particular  times,  and  an  in- 
supportable itching  attends.  In  some  instances  the 
skin  remains  entire,  but  in  others  it  breaks  and  dis- 
charges a  thin  fluid.  When  the  degree  of  cold  has 
been  very  great,  or  the  application  long  continued,  the 
parts  affected  are  apt  to  mortify  and  slough  off,  leaving 
afoul  ill-conditioned  ulcer  behind.  Children  and  old 
people  are  more  apt  to  be  troubled  with  chilblains 
than  those  of  a  middle  age ;  and  such  as  are  of  a  scro- 
fulous habit  are  remarked  to  suffer  severely  from  them. 
PE'RONE.  (From  *apo>,  to  fasten :  so  called  be- 
cause it  fastens  together  the  tibia  and  the  muscles.) 
The  fibula. 

PERONE'TJS.    (Peroneus,  xepovaioc  ;  from  perone, 
the  fibula.)    Belonging  to  the  fibula. 
Peroneus  anticus.    See  Peroneus  brevis. 
Peroneus  brevis.    This  muscle  is  the  peroneus  se- 
cundus, seu  anticus,  of  Douglas;  the  peroneus  medius, 
seu  anticus  of  Winslow ;  the  peroneus  secundus  of 
Cowper;  and  petit-pcroneo  sus-metatarsun,o(D\imas. 
It  arises,  by  an  acute,  thin,  and  fleshy  origin,  from  the 
anterior  and  outer  part  of  the  fibula,  its  fibres  con- 
tinuing to  adhere  to  the  lower  half  of  that  bone.    Its 
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round  tendon  passes  through  the  groove  in  the  mailed - 
lua  externue,  along  with  thai  of  the  peroneus  tongue, 
after  which  it  runs  In  a  separate  groove  to  be  inserted 
into  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  tubercle  at  the 
basis  of  the  metatarsal  bone  that  supports  the  little  toe. 

Its  Use  is  lo  assist  the  peroneus  longus. 

Peroneus  lonous.  This  muscle,  which  is  the  pe- 
roneus primus,  seu  jiosticus,  of  Douglas  |  peroneus 
maximus,  seu  posterior,  of  Winslow ;  peronaue  pri- 
mus, of  Cowper  ;  and  tibi  pcronco-tarsicn,  of  Dumas, 
Is  situated  somewhat  anteriorly  alum:  the  outer  side  of 
the  leg.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  exter- 
nal lateral  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  likewise 
from  the  upper  anterior  surface  and  outer  side  of  the 
perone  or  fibula,  iis  fibres  continuing  to  adhere  to  the 
outer  surface  of  the  latter,  to  within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  malleolus  externus.  It  terminates  in  along 
round  tendon,  which  runs  obliquely  behind  the  mal- 
leolus interims,  where  it  passes  through  a  cartilaginous 

groove  in  common  with  the  peroneus  brevis,  being 
bound  down  by  an  annular  ligament.  When  it  has 
reached  theoscalcis,  It  quits  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus 
brevis,  and  runs  obliquely  inwards  along  a  groove  in 
the  os  cuboides,  under  tin'  muscles  on  Ihe  sole  of  the 
foot,  to  be  inserted  into  the  outside  of  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  metatarsal  bone  that  supports  the  great 
toe.  Near  the  insertion  of  this  muscle  we  find  a  small 
bursa  mucosa.  This  muscle  draws  the  foot  outwards, 
and  likewise  assists  in  extending  it. 

Peroneus  maximus.    See  Peroneus  longus. 

Peroneus  medius.     See  Peroneus  brevis. 

Peroneus  posticus.    See  Peroneus  longus. 

1'eroneus  primus.     See  Peroneus  longus. 

Peroneus  secundus.     See  Peroneus  brevis. 

Peroneus  tertius.  This  is  the  name  given  by  AI- 
binus  lo  a  muscle  which,  by  some  writers,  is  called 
noiius  Vesalii,  or  Vesalius's  ninth  muscle  of  the  foot; 
but  by  most  considered  In  the  present  day  as  a  portion 
of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  pedis.  It  is  eituntcd 
al  the  anterior,  inferior,  and  outer  part  of  the  leg,  along 
the  outer  edge  of  the  last  described  muscle,  to  which  it 
is  intimately  united.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lower  half  of  the  fibula,  and  from  the  ad- 
jacent part  of  the  interosseous  ligament.  Its  fibres  run 
obliquely  downwards,  towards  a  tendon  which  passes 
under  the  annular  ligament,  and  then  running  obliquely 
outwards,  it  is  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  that  supports  the  little  toe.  This  muscle  assists  in 
bending  the  foot. 

PERI'ENDICULARIS.  Applied  to  parte  of  plants, 
as  the  root  of  the  Daucus  carota,  which  goes  straight 
down  into  the  earth. 

PE'RSiCA.  (From  Persia,  its  native  soil.)  The 
peach.     See  Jimygdulus  pcrsica. 

PERSICARIA.  (From  Persica,  the  peach-tree :  so 
called  because  its  bi.issonis  are  like  those  of  the  peach.) 
See  Polygonum  persicaria.    ' 

Persicaria  mitis.    See  Polygonum  persicaria. 

Persicaria  urens.    See  Polygonum  kydropiper. 

Pk'rsicus  ignis.  A  carbuncle.  Avicenna  says,  it 
is  that  species  of  carbuncle  which  is  attended  with 
pustules  and  vesications. 

[Persimmon.     See  Diospyros.  A.] 

PERSISTANS.  Permanent.  A pplied  to  flower-cups 
remaining  a  longtime  after  the  flower,  as  that  of  the 
Hvtiscjamus  niger. 

Persi'stens  febris.  A  regular  intermitting  fever, 
the  paroxysms  of  which  return  at  constant  and  stated 
hours. 

Persona'ta.  (From  persona,  a  mask ;  because, 
says  Pliny,  the  ancient  actors  used  to  mask  themselves 
with  the  leaves  of  this  plant.)     See  Arctium  lappa. 

PERSONATUS.  Personate.  A  term  applied  to  a 
nionopetalous  corolla,  when  irregular,  and  closed  by  a 
kind  of  palate;  as  in  Antirrhinum. 

PERSPIRATION.  Perspiralio.  The  vapour  that 
is  secreted  by  the  extremities  of  the  cutaneous  arteries 
from  the  external  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  distinguish- 
ed into  sensible  and  insensible.  The  former  is  sepa- 
rated in  the  form  of  an  invisible  vapour,  the  latter  so  as 
to  be  visible  in  the  form  of  very  little  drops  adhering  to 
the  epidermis.  The  secretory  organ  is  composed  of  the 
extremities  of  the  cutaneous  arteries.  The  smell  of  the 
perspirable  fluid,  in  a  healthy  man,  is  fatuous  and 
animal;  its  taste  manifestly  salt  and  ammoniacal.  In 
consistence  it  is  vaporous  or  aqueous  ;  and  its  specific 
gravity  in  the  lauet  state  is  greater  than  that  of  water. 
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Tor  the  most  part  it  is  yellowish,  from  the  passage  of 
the  subcutaneous  oil,  and  sebaceous  matter  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous glands. 

Whatever  form  it  takes,  the  liquid  that  escapes  from 
the  -lii"  is  composed,  according  t<>  Thcnard,  of  a  great 
Ural  oi  water,  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  of  muri- 
ate of  soda  and  potassa,  a  small  quantity  of  earthy 
phosphate,  an  atom  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  trace  of 
animal  matter.  Berzelius  considers  the  acid  of  sweat 
Dot  the  same  as  acetic  acid,  hut  like  the  lactic  acid  of 
Schei  le.  The  skin  exhales,  besides,  an  oily  matter,  and 
some  carbonic  acid. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  redetermine  tlie 
quantity  of  transpiration  which  is  formed  in  a  given 
time,  and  the  variations  that  this  quantity  undergoes 
according  to  circumstances.  The  first  attempts  are  due 
to  Sanctorius,  who,  during  thirty  years,  weighed  every- 
day, with  extreme  care,  and  an  indefatigable  patience, 
bis  food  and  bis  drink,  his  solid  and  liquid  excretions, 
and  even  himself.  Sauctnrius.  in  spite  of  his  zeal  and 
perseverance,  arrived  at  results  that  were  not  very 
Since  bis  time,  several  philosophers  and  phy- 
sicians have  been  employed  on  the  same  subject  with 
more  success;  but  the  most  remarkable  labour  in  this 
Way  is  that  of  Lavoisier  and  Seguin.  These  philoso- 
phers were  the  first  who  distinguished  the  loss  that 
takes  place  by  pulmonary  transpiration  from  that  of 
Seguin  shul  himself  up  in  a  bag  of  gummed 
silk,  tied  above  his  head,  and  presenting  an  opening, 
the  edges  of  which  were  fixed  round  his  mouth  by  a 
mixture  of  turpentine  ami  pitch.  In  this  maimer  only, 
the  humour  of  the  pulmonary  transpiration  passed  Into 
the  air.  In  order  lo  know  the  quantity,  it  was  sufficient 
to  weigh  himself,  with  the  bag,  at  the  beginning  and 
end  ol  the  experiment,  in  a  very  fine  balance.  By  re- 
peating the  experiment  out  of  the  bag,  he  determined 
the  whole  quantity  of  humour  transpired  ;  so  that,  by 
ig  worn  this  the  quantity  that  be  knew  had 
passed  oul  from  the  lungs,  he  had  the  quantity  of  hu- 
mour exhaled  by  the  skin.  Besides,  betook  into  ac- 
count the  food  that  he  had  used,  his  excretions  solid 
and  liquid,  and  generally  all  the  causes  thai  could  have 
any  influence  upon  the  transpiration.  Ily  following  this 
plan,  the  results  of  Lavoisier  and  Seguin  are  these  ; — 

1st,  The  greatest  quantity  of  insensible  transpira- 
tion (the  pulmonary  included)  is  25.6  grains  troy  per 
minute.;  consequently,  3  ounce's,  1  drachm,  30  grains, 
per  hour;  and  ti  pounds,  4  ounces,  6  drachms,  "21 
grains,  in  '24  hours. 

2d,  The  least  considerable  loss  is  8.8  grains  per  mi- 
nute ;  consequently,  2  pounds,  2  ounces,  3  drachms,  in 
24  hours. 

3d,  It  is  during  the  digestion  that  the  loss  of  weigh! 
occasioned  by  insensible  transpiration  is  at  its  mi- 
nimum. 

4th,  The  transpiration  is  at  its  maximum  iininc- 
diately  after  dinner. 

5th,  The  an  of  the  insensible  transpiration  is  14.4 

grains  per  minute;  in  the  mean  14.-1  groins,  8.8  depend 
on  cutaneous  transpiration,  and  5.0  upon  the  pul- 
monary. 

6th,  The  cutaneous  transpiration  alone  varies  during 
and  after  repasts. 

7th,  Whatever  quantity «#  food  is  taken,  or  what- 
ever are  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  the  same 
indit  Idual,  after  having  augmented  in  weight  by  all  the 
tooii  that  he  has  taken,  returns,  in  24  hours,  to  the 
same  weight  nearly  that  lie  was  the  day  before,  pro- 
vided he  is  not  growing,  or  has  not  eaten  to  excess. 

ii  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this  interesting  labour 

had  been  continued,  and  that  authors  bail  not  limited 
insensible  transpiration,  but  had  ex- 
tended their  observations  to  the  sw  eat 

Whenever  the  humour  of  transpiration  is  not  evapo- 
rated, a>  soon  as  ii  is  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  appears 
at  the  surface  of  the  skin  in  the  form  of  a  layer  of 
liquid  of  variable  thickness.  Now,  this  effect  may 
happen  because  the  transpiration  is  too  copious,  or 
because  of  the  diminution  of  the  dissolvent  force  of 
the  air.  We  perspire  in  an  air  hot  and  humid,  by  the 
influence  of  Ihe  two  causes  joined  ;  we  would  perspire 
with  more  difficulty  ill  an  air  of  the  same  beat,  but 
lain  parts  of  the  body  transpire  more  co- 
piously, and  sweat  with  more  facility,  than  others: 
Sin  ii  are  the  bauds  and  the  feet,  tiie  armpits,  the 
groins,  the  brow,  Sec.  Generally  the  skin  of  these 
parts  receives  a  greater  proportional  quantity  of  blood ; 
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and,  in  some  people,  the  armpit,  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
and  the  intervals  between  the  toes,  do  not  come  so 
easily  in  contact  with  the  air. 

The  sweat  does  not  appear  to  have  every  where  the 
same  composition  ;  every  one  knows  that  its  odour  is 
variable  according  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 
It  is  the  same  with  its  acidity,  which  appears  much 
stronger  in  the  armpits  and  feet  than  elsewhere. 

The  cutaneous  transpiration  has  numerous  uses  in 
the  animal  economy,  keeps  up  the  suppleness  of  the 
epidermis,  and  thus  favours  the  exercise  of  the  tact 
and  the  touch.  It  is  by  evaporation  along  with  that  of 
the  bums,  the  principal  means  of  cooling,  by  which 
the  body  maintains  itself  within  certain  limits  of  tem- 
perature; also  its  expulsion  from  the  economy  appears 
very  important,  tor  every  time  thai  it  is  diminished  or 
suspended,  derangements  of  more  or  less  consequence 
follow,  and  many  diseases  are  not  arrested  until  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sweat  is  expelled. 

Beside  water,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  carbon  is 
also  emitted  from  the  skin  ;  but  in  what  state,  the  ex- 
periments hitherto  made  do  not  enable  us  to  decide. 
Cruickshanks  found,  that  the  air  of  the  glass  vessel  in 
which  bis  hand  and  foot  had  been  confined  for  an 
hour,  contained  carbonic  acid  gas;  for  a  candle  burned 
dimly  in  it,  and  it  rendered  lime-water  turbid.  And 
Jurine  found,  that  air  which  had  remained  for  some 
time  in  contact  with  the  skin,  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  same  conclusion  may  be 
drawn  from  the  experiments  of  IngenhousZ  and  M illy, 
Trousset  has  lately  observed,  thai  air  was  separated 
copiously  from  a  patient  of  bis,  while  bathing. 

water  and  carnon,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  the 
skin  emits  also  a  particular  odorous  substance.  That 
everj  animal  has  a  peculiar  smell,  is  well  known  :  the 
dog  can  discover  bis  master,  and  even  trace  lum  to  a 
distance  by  the  scent.  A  doL',  chained  up  several 
hours  after  bis  master  had  set  out  on  a  journey  of 
some  hundred  miles,  followed  his  footsteps  by  the 
smell.  But  it  Is  needless  to  multiply  the  instances  of  this 
fact;  they  are  too  well  Known  to  every  one.  Now, 
this  smell  must  be  owing  to  some  peculiar  matter  which 
is  constantly  emitted;  and  this  matter  must  differ 
somewhat,  either  in  quantitj  or  some  other  property, 
as  we  see  that  the  dog  ca-iU  distinguishes  the  indivi- 
dual by  means  of  it.  Cruickshanks  has  made  it  pro- 
bable, that  this  matter  is  an  oily  substance,  or  at  least 
that  iln  re  is  an  oily  substance  (united  by  the  skin. 
lieu  ore  repeatedly,  night  and  day,  for  a  month,  the 
same  under  waistcoat  of  fleecy  hosiery,  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  summer.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
he  always  found  an  oily  substance  accumulated  in  con- 
siderable masses  on  the  nap  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  waistcoat,  in  the  form  of  black  tears.  When 
rubbed  on  paper,  it  rendered  it  transparent,  and  hard- 
ened on  it  like  grease.  It  burned  with  a  white  flame, 
and  left  behind  it  a  charry  residuum. 

Berthollet  has  observed  the  perspiration  acid;  and 
he  has  concluded,  that  the  acid  which  is  present  is  the 
phosphoric;  but  this  has  not  been  proved.  Fourcroy 
and  vauquelm  have  ascertained,  that  the  scurf  which 
collects  upon  the  skins  of  luirses,  consists  chiefly  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  urea  is  even  sometimes  mixed 
with  it. 

According  to  Thcnard,  however,  who  has  lately  en- 
deavoured more  particularly  to  ascertain  this  point, 
the  acid  contained  in  sweat  is  the  acetous  ;  which,  be 
likewise  observes,  is  the  only  free  acid  contained  in 
urine  and  in  milk,  this  acid  existing  in  both  of  them 
when  quite  fresh.  His  account  of  his  examination  of 
it  is  as  follows: — 

The  sweat  is  more  or  less  copious  in  different  indi- 
viduals; and  its  quantity  is  perceptibly  in  the  inverse 
raiio  of  that  of  tiie  urine.     All  other  circumstances 
i ilar,  much  more  is  produced  during  digestion 

than  dining  repose.  The  maximum"  of  its  production 
appears  to  be  uventy-sia  mains  and  two-thirds  in  a 
minute;  the  minimum  nine  grains,  troy  weight.  It  is 
much  inferior,  however,  to  the  pulmonary  transpira- 
tion; and  there  is  likewise  a  21  eat  difference  between 
their  nature  and  manner  of  formation.  The  one  is  a 
product  of  a  particular  secretion,  similar  in  some  sort 
to  that  of  the  mine;  the  other,  composed  of  a  great 
deal  of  water  ami  carbonic  acid,  is  the  product  of  a 
combustion  gradually  effected  by  the  atmospheric  sic 
The  sweat,  in  a  healthy  state,  very  sensibly  reddens 
litmus  paper  or  infusion.    In  certain  diseases,  and  par- 
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tlcularly  in  putrid  fevers,  it  is  alkaline;  yet  Its  taste  la 
always  rather  saline,  and  mere  similar  to  thai  d 
than  acid.    Though  colourless]  it.  stains   linei 
smell  is  peculiar,  and  insupportable  when  it  is  co 
trated,  which  is  the  case  in  particular  durint  ■ 
tion.    Bin  before  he  speaks  of  the  trials  to  w\  i 
subjected  it,  and  of  which  he  had  occasion  foi  . 
quantity,  he  describes  the  method  he  adopted  for  pro 
curing  it,  which  was  similar  to  that  of  Cruickshanks. 

Human  sweat,  according  to  Thenard,  is  fl 
a  great  deal  of  water,  free  acetous  acid,  muri 
soda,  an  atom  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron, 
and  an  inappreciable  quantity  of  animal  matter,  which 
approaches  much  nearer  to  gelatin  than  to  any  other 
substance. 

Perspiration  varies  in  respect  to,  1.  The  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere.  Tims  men  have  a  n 
viscid,  and  higher-coloured  sweat  in  summer  Hum  in 
winter,  and  in  warm  countries  than  in  colder  n 
2.  Sex.  The  sweat  of  a  man  is  said  to  smell  more 
acrid  than  that  of  a  woman.  :i.  Age.  The  young  are 
more  subject  to  sweat  than  the  aged,  who,  during  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  summer,  scarcely  sweat  al  all. 
4.  Inpr.ita.  An  alliacious  sweat  is  perceived  from 
eating  garlick ;  aleguminou  id  from 

acids;  a  foetid  from  animal  food  only;  and  a  rancid 
sweat  I'roni  fat  foods,  as  is  observed  in  Greenland.  A 
long  abstinence  from  drink  causes  a  more  acrid  and 
coloured  sweat ;  and  the  drinking  a  greal  quantity 
of  cold  water  in  summer,  a  limpid  and  thin  sweat.  5. 
Medicines.  The  sweat  of  those  who  have  taken 
musk,  even  moderately,  and  asafoetida,  or  sulphur, 
smells  of  tlieir  respective  natures.  6.  Region  of  the 
body.  The  sweal  of  the  head  is  creasy;  on  the  fore- 
head it  is  more  aqueous;  under  the  axillae  very  ungui- 
nous;  and  in  the  interstices  of  the  lues,  il  is  \  cry 
foetid,  forming  in  the  most  healthy  man  blackish  sordes. 
7.  Diseases.     In  thi  aries  veYj  much  in 

regard  to  quantity,  smell,  and  colour;  for  the  sweal  of 
gouty  persons  is  said  to  turn  blue  vegetable  juices  to  a 
red  colour.  Some  men  also  hai  e  a  lui  id  sw  eat,  others 
a  sweat  tinging  their  linen  of  a  cerulean  colour. 

The  uses  of  the  in  piration  are,    1.  To 

liberate  the  blood  from  superfluous  animal  pas,  azote, 
and  water.  2.  To  eliminate  the  noxious  and  hetero- 
geneous excrements ;  hence  the  acrid,  rancid,  1< 
nous,  or  putrid  perspiration  of  some  men.  3.  To 
moisten  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  lest  the  epi- 
dermis, cutis,  and  ii^  nervous  papillae,  be  dried  up  by 
the  atmospheric  air.  4.  To  counterbalance  the  Bup 
pressed  pulmonary  transpiration  of  the  limps ;  for 
when  it  is  suppressed,  the  cutaneous  is  inc. eased; 
hence  the  nature  of  both  appears  to  be  the  same. 

The  use  of  the  sensible  perspiration,  or  sweat,  in  a 
healthy  man,  is  scarcely  observable,  unless  from  an 
error  of  the  non-naturals.  Its  first  effect  on  the  body 
is  always  prejudicial,  by  exhausting  and  drying  ii, 
although  it  is  sometimes  of  advantage.  1.  By  supply- 
ing a  watery  excretion :  thus  when  the  urine  is  cU  Ii 
cient,  the  sweat  is  often  more  abundant.  In  this  man- 
ner an  aqueous  diarrhoea  is  frequently  cured  by  sweat- 
ing. 2.  By  eliminating,  at  the  same  time,  any  morbid 
matter.  Thus  various  miasmata  are  critically  ex- 
pelled, in  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  with  the  sweat. 

PERTUSSIS.  (Fromjw,  much,  and  tussis,  cough.) 
The  hooping-cough.     A  genus  of  diseases  in  the 
J.'~cu7-oses,  and  order  Spasmi,  of  Cullen,  known  by  a 
convulsive  strangulating  cough,  with  hooping,  return- 
ing by  fits,  that  are  usually  terminated  by  a  vomiiin 
and  by  its  beina  contagious. 

Children  are  most  commonly  the  subjects  of  this 
disease,  and  it  seems  to  depend  on  a  specilic  contagion, 
which  affects  them  but  once  in  Iheir  life.  The  disease 
bein"  once  produced,  the  tils  of  coughing  are  often  re- 
peated without  anv  evident  cause  ;  but,  in  man] 
the  contagion  mav  be  considered  as  only  giving  the 
predisoosition,  and  the  frequency  of  the  fits  may  depend 
upon  various  exciting  causes,  such  as  violent  exercise, 
a  full  meal,  the  having  taken  food  of  difficult  digestion, 
and  irritation  of  the  lungs  by  dust,  smoke,  or  disagree- 
able  odours.  Emotions  of  the  mind  may  likewise  prove 
an  exciting  cause.  . 

Its  proximate  or  immediate  cause  seems  to  be  a  vis- 
cid matter  or  phlegm  lodged  about  the  bronchia, 
trachea,  and  fauces,  which  sticks  30  ■ 
expectorated  wi;h  the  greatest  difficulty.  Some  nave 
supposed  it  to  be  a  morbid  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
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with  Increased  action  of  Its  mucous  glands;  but  the 
i  of  the  stomach  which  takes  place  in  the  dis- 
i  learly  only  o:  a  secondary  nature,  so  that  this 
opinion  must  be  i  rroneous. 

'I'll,-  hooping  cough  usually  comes  on  with  a  difficulty 
ome  degree  of  thirst,  a  quick  pulse,  and 

:hi  febrile  symptoms.  Which  are  succeeded   by 

.,  ]„,,-,  s  and   difficult!  of   expecloiation. 

These  symptoms  continue  perhaps  for  a  fortnight  or 

,  the  end  of  which  time  the  disease  puts  on  its 

and  characteristic  form,  and  is  now  evident, 

a-  Hi    cough  becomes  convulsive,  and  is  attended  with 

a  sound,  which  has  been  called  a  hoop. 

When  the  sonorous  inspiration  has  happened,  the 

coughing  is  again  renewed,  and  continues  in  the  .-anic 
maanei  I  either  a  quantity  of  mucus  is 

thrown  up  from  the  lungs,  or  the  ((intents  of  the 
stomach  are  evacuated  by  vomiting.  The  tit  is  then 
terminated,  and  the  patient  remains  free  from  any 
other  for  some  time,  and  shortly  afterward  returns  to 
the  amusements  he  was  employed  in  before  the  lit, 

es  a  il.  sire  lor  food,  and  when  it  ispiven  10  him, 
lakes  it  grei  dilv.  In  those  ca8es,  however,  w  here  llie 
attack  has  been  severe,  heoften  seems  much  fatigued, 

q  lick  inspirations,  and  Tails  into  a  faint. 
On  the  first  coming  on  of  the  disi  ase,  there  is  little  or 
no  expectoration;  or  if  any, it  consists  only  of  thin 
miv  ns;  and  as  long  as  this  is  the  (ase,  the  fits  of 
coughing  are  frequent,  and  of  considerable  duration; 
inn  on  the  expectoration  becoming  free  and  copious, 
the  tits  of  cougjlln'g  aie  less  frequent,  as  well  as  of 
Bhorter  duration. 

lly  the  violence  of  coughing,  the  free  transmission 
Of  bloi  (1  through  the  lungs  is  somewhat  interrupted,  as 
likewise  the  fi  ec  return   of  the    blood  from   the  head, 

which  produces  that  turgescence  and  suffusion  of  the 
face,  which  commonly  attend  the  attack,  and  in  some 
instances  brings  on  a  haemorrhage  either  from  the  nose 
or  ears. 

The  disease  having  arrived  at  its  height,  usually  con- 
for  some  weeks  longer,  and  at  length  goes  off 
gradually.  In  some  cases  ii  is,  however,  protracted  for 
m'\  eral  months,  or  even  a  year. 

Although  the  hooping  cough  often  proves  tedious, 
and  is  liable  to  ri  turn  Willi  violence  on  any  fresh  ex- 
posure to  cold,  w  hen  not  entirely  removed,  it  neverthe- 
ie  -  is  seldom  fatal,  except  to  very  young  children,  who 
are  always  likely  to  Buffet  more  from  it  than  those  of  a 
more  ad\  anced  ape.  The  danger  seems  indeed  always 
to  he  iii  proportion  to  the  youth  of  the  person,  and  the 
degree  oi  fever,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  ac- 
company the  disease,  as  likewise  the  stale  of  debility 
Which  prevails. 

It  has  been  known  in  some  instances  to  terminate  in 
apoplexy  and  sutibcation.  If  the  (its  are  put  an  end  to 
by  vomiting,  it  maybe  regarded  as  a  favourable  symp- 
tom, as  may  likewise  the  taking  place  of  a  moderate 
and  free  expectoration,  or  the  ensuing  of  a  slight 
hage  from  the  nose  or  ears. 

Dissections  of  those  who  die  of  the  hooping-cough 
usually  show  the  consequence  of  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion being  affected,  and  particularly  those  parts  which 
are  the  seat  of  catarrh.  When  the  disease  lias  been 
long  protracted,  ii  is  apl  to  degenerate  into  pulmonary 
consumption,  asthma, or  visceral  obstructions,  in  which 
last  case  the  glands  of  the  mesentery  are  found  in  a 
i'!  enlarged  state. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  liiat  m  the  early  period  palliative  measures  can 
only  he  employed  ;  but  when  ii  continues  merely  from 
habit,  a  leans  will  often  at  once  put  a  stop 

to  it.  In  the  first  sini:e  in  mild  cases  very  little  is  re- 
quired, excepl  obviating  occasional  irritation,  keeping 
the  bowels  regular,  &c.  But  where  it  puts  on  a  more 
i  nous  character,  the  plan  will  differ  accordingly  as  it 
i  attended  with  inflammatory  symptoms,  or  exhibits  a 
pureij  ,,,,.     [n  the  former  case,  it  may 

he  sometimes  proper  in  plethoric  habits  to  begin  by  a 
full  bleed m«,  or  leeebee  to  the  chest,  if  the  patient  be 
very  young,  then  clear  the  bowels  effectually,  apply  a 
blister,  rind  exhibit antimonials,  or  squill,  in  nauseating 
assisted  perhaps  by  opium,  to  promote  diaphore- 
sis and  expectoration.  'An  occasional  emetic,  where 
the  breathing  is  much  oppressed  with  wheezing,  in 
n  particularly,  may  afford  material  relief. 
When  the  disorder  is  moreof  the  spasmodic  character, 
some  of  these  means  may  still  be  useful,  as  blisters,  and 
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nauseating  medicines,  so  far  as  the  rt-ength  will  ad- 
mit; but  the  remedies  of  greatest  efficacy  are  the  nar- 
cotics, as  opium,  couium,  &.<:.  exhibited  in  adequate 
doses.  In  the  chronic  or  habitual  stage  of  the  diseasi  , 
almost  any  thing,  which  produces  a  considerable  im- 
preesion  on  the  constitution,  will  occasionally  succeed: 
but  we  chiefly  rely  on  sedative  and  antispasmodic,  or 
on  tonic  remedies,  accordingly  as  there  are  marks  of 
irritability,  or  of  mere  debility  in  the  system.  Of  the 
former  description,  opium  is  perhaps  the  best, -especially 
in  conjunction  with  squill,  given  in  a  full  dose  at  nighl, 
and  in  small  quantities  swallowed  slowly  from  time  to 
time  dining  the  day.  Couium,  asafuetida,  &c.  may 
however  occasionally  answer  hotter  In  particular  con- 
stitutions. Among  the  tonics  the  cinchona  is  often  high- 
ly efficacious,  where  no  appearances  of  local  disease 
attend  ;  some  of  the  metallic  preparations  also,  par- 
ticularly sulphate  of  zinc,  may  he-  much  relied  upon. 
Sometimes  stimulant  applications  to  the  chest,  but  still 
more  certainly  opiate  frictions,  will  be  found  to  cute 
this  disorder.     The  same  is  very  often  accomplished 

by  a  ( bange  of  air,  indeed  oa  asionally  after  the  failure 

of  most  remedies.  The  cold  bath  also,  where  theie  is 
no  local  disease,  may  have  an  excellent  effect ;  assisted 
by  warm  clothing,  especially  wearing  some  kind  of  fill 
over  the  chest.  Fear  and  other  emotions  of  the  mind, 
strangury  induced  by  the  use  of  the  lytia,  &c.  &c.  rank 
alsn  among  the  remedies  of  pertussis. 

Peruvian  balsam.     See  Myroxylon  peruiferum. 

Peruvian  bark.    See  Cinchona. 

Peruvia'nus  cortex.    See  Cinchona. 

Peruvianus  cortex  flavus.  See  Cinchona  cordi- 
folia. 

Perdvianus  cortex  ruber.  See  Cinchona  oblon- 
gifolia. 

PERVIGILIUM.  (From  per,  much,  and  vigilo,  to 
Watch.)  Watching,  or  a  want  of  sleep.  See  Vigilance. 

PERvT'NCA.  (From  pervincio,  to  tie  together.) 
So  called  because  its  stringy  roots  were  used  for  bind- 
ing substances  together.     See  Vinca  minor. 

PES.     {Pes,  dis.  m. ;  afoot.)     The  toot. 

Pes  alkxandrinus.    See  Anthtmis pyrethrum. 

Pes  CAPtiyE.  Goat's  foot,  a  species  of  Oxalis ;  also 
a  species  of  Convolvulus. 

Pes  cati.     See  Gnaphalium.  dioicum. 

Pes  colombinits.     See  Geranium  rotundifolium. 

Pes  hippocampi.  The  name  of  two  columns  at  the 
end  of  the  fornix  of  the  brain,  which  diverge  posteriorly. 

Pes  lbonis.    See  Mchemilla. 

Pes  riorums.     Tiger's  foot.     A  species  of  Tpoma-a. 

PESSARY.  [Pessarium;  from  tococru,  to  soften.) 
An  instrument  that  is  introduced  into  the  vagina  to 
support  the  uterus. 

PESTILENCE.    A  plague. 

PESTILENTIAL.  {Pestilenlialis ;  from  ptstes, 
the  plague.)  An  epidemic-,  malignant,  and  contagious 
disease,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  the  plague. 

PESTTLENTWORT.     Sec  Tussilugu  pctasitcs. 

Pestk.im  iii.v.     See  Arislolochia  Btrginiana. 

PE'STIS.  The  plague.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  Pyrexia,  and  ordei  Exanthemata,  of  Cullen, 
characterized  by  typhus,  which  is  contagious  in  the 
extreme,  prostration  of  strength,  buboes,  and  carbun- 
cles, petechia-,  hemorrhage,  and  colliquative  dial  rhoea. 

By  some  writers  the  disease  lias  been  divided  into 
three  species;  thatattended  with  buboes:  thatattended 

Willi  earl cles  ;  and  thai  accompanied  with  petei  hlffi. 

This  division  appears  wholly  superfluous.  Dr.  Russel, 
in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  plague,  makes  mention 

Of  many  varieties;  but  when  these  have  aiisen,  they 
Seem  lo  have  depended  in  a  ureal  measure  on  the  teni- 

perament  and  constitution  of  the  air  at  the  time  the  dis- 
ease became  epidemical,  as  likewise  on  the  patient's 
habit  of  body  at  the  time  of  his  being  attacked  with  it. 

The  plague  is  by  most  writers  considered  as  the  con- 
sequence of  a  pestilential  contagion,  which  is  propa- 
gated from  one  person  to  another  by  associalhm,  or  by 
Coining  near  infected  materials. 

Ii  has  been  observed,  that  it  generally  appears  as 
early  as  the  fourth  ur  fifth  day  alter  infection:  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained  how  long  a  person  who 
lias  laboured  under  the  disease  is  capable  of  infecting 
others,  nor  how  long  the  contagion  mav  lurk  in  an  un- 
favourable habit  without  producing  the  ili 
may  yet  be  communicated,  and  ihe  disease  excited,  in 
habits  more  susceptible  of  the  infection.  Ii 
—  ii..  i „ „„„,<  hnwnwr  that  a  nuarantine  of  40 
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days  is  much  longer  than  is  necessary  for  persons,  and 
probably  for  goods  also.  Expei  ience  has  not  yet  deter 
mined  how  much  of  this  term  mav  be  abated.  "If  I 
am  not  much  mistaken,''  observes  Dr.  Thomas,  "the 
Board  of  Trade  has,  however,  very  lately,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  somewhat 
abridged  it." 

Ii  sometimes  happens,  that  after  the  application  of 
the  putrid  vapour,  the  patient  experiences  only  a  con" 
siderable  degree  of  languor  and  slight  headache  for 
many  days  previous  to  a  perfect  attack  of  the  disease: 
but  it  more  usually  comes  to  pass,  that  he  is  verj  soon 
seized  with  great  depression  of  strength,  anxiety,  palpi- 
lions,  syncope,  stupor, giddiness,  violent  headache,  and 
delirium,  the  pulse  becoming  at  ihe  same  lime  very 
weak  and  irregular. 

These  symptoms  arc  shortly  succeeded  by  nausea, 
and  a  vomiting  of  a  dark  bilious  matter,  and  in  the 
further  progress  of  the  disease,  carbuncles  make  their 
appearance;  buboes  arise  in  different  glands,  such  as 
the  parotid,  maxillary,  cervical,  axillary,  and  inguinal ; 
or  petechia-  hsmorrhagies  and  a  colliquative  diarrhoea, 
ensue,  which  denote  a  putrid  tendency  prevailing  to  a 
great  degree  ill  the  mass  of  the  blood. 

Such  are  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  malig- 
nant disease,  but  it  seldom  happens  that  they  are  all  to 
be  met  with  in  the  same  person.  Some,  in  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  tin-disease,  labour  under  buboes, others 
under  carbuncles,  and  others  again  are  covered  with 
petechia". 

The  plague  is  always  to  be  considered  as  attended 
wilh  imminent  danger,  and  when  it  prevailed  in  this 
country  about  '-'(10  years  ago,  proved  fatal  to  most  of 
Iho  e  u  ho  were  attacked  W  ith  it  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  them  died  from  want  of  care  and 
proper  nourishment,  as  the  infected  were  forsaken  by 
i. -st  friends;  because  in  Turkey  and  other 
countries,  where. attention  is  paid  to  the  sick,  a  great 

iuan\   recover. 

When  Ihe  disease  is  unattended  by  buboes,  it  runs 
its  course  more  rapidly,  and  is  more  generally  fatal, 
than  when  accompanied  by  such  inflammations.  The 
earlier  they  appear,  the  milder  usually  is  tfte  disease. 
When  th(  )  procei  d  kindly  to  suppuration,  they  always 
prove  critical,  and  ensure  the  patient's  recovery.  A 
gentle  diaphoresis,  arising  spontaneously,  has  been 
known  in  many  instances  likewise  to  prove  critical. 
When  carbuncles  show  a  disposition  to  gangrene,  the 
evenl  will  be  fatal.  Petechia;,  hemorrhages,  and  colli- 
quative diarrhoea,  denote  the  same  termination. 

Dissections  of  the  plague  have  discovered  Hie  eall- 
bladdei  full  of  black  bile,  the  liver  very  considerably 

enlarged,  Ihe    heart    much    increased   in  size,  and  the 
hums,  kiili.  -lino-,  beset   with  carbuncles. 

They  have  likewise  discovered  all  the  other  appear- 
ance- of  |"ltl  id  I'A  CI. 

PETALUM.  A  petal.  The  name  of  the  coloured 
leaflets  of  thecorolla  of  a  flower.  The  great  variety 
ol  form,  duration,  &c.  of  the  petals,  give  rise  to  the 
following  names. 

From  their  duration, 

1.  Petalo  patentia ;  as  in  Rosa  canina. 

2.  Patentissima ;  very  spreading. 
".  Erecta;  asm  Allium  nigrum. 

4.  Conniventia;  as  in  Rumex. 

5.  Distantia  ;  as  in  Cucubalos  bacciferus. 
From  the  figure  of  the  border, 

6.  Acuminata;  as  in  Saxifraga  stellaris. 

7.  Setacea ;  as  in  Tropaoluni  minus. 

8.  Jipicc  cohtcrcntia  ;  as  iii  Vitis  vinifera. 

9.  Jipice refiexa ;   as  in   Anemone  prateusis 

10.  Aristata  ;  as  in  Galium  aristatuni. 

11.  Bifida;  as  in  Silene  nocturna. 

12.  Bipartita  :  as  in  Alsine  media. 

13.  Biloba  ;  as  in  Geranium  striatum 

14.  Carinata;  as  in  Carum  carui. 

15.  Concave;  a» in  Ruta graveolens. 

16.  Cordata  ;  as  in  Stum  selinum. 

J7.  Hirsuta;  as  in  Menyanthes  trifoliate. 
18.  Ciliata  ;  as  in  Asclepias  undulata. 
[9,   Orenata;  as  in  Liuum  usitalissimum 

20.  Ventata;  as  in  Sil.-ne  lui  itanica. 

21.  Serrata ;  as  in  Dianthus  arhoreus. 

22.  Cuveifurma;  as  in  Epidendrum  cordatum. 
2H.  Emarginata;  as  in  Allium  roseuin. 

24.  Inflexa;  as  in  Pimpinella. 

25.  Rejkxa:  as  in  Pancratium  zelanicum. 
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$6.  Jnvoluta ;  as  in  Anethum. 

27-  Integra  ;  as  in  Nigella  arvensis; 

88.  Lacmiata  ;  as  in  Reseda. 

29.  Lanceolata ;  as  in  Narcissus  minor. 

30.  Linearia ;  as  in  Tussilago  farlara. 

31.  JAneata;  as  Scilla  lucitanica. 

32.  Punctata;  as  in  Molamliiuin  capense. 

33.  Maculata;  as  in  Digitalis  purpurea 

34.  Oblonga;  as  in  Citrus  and  Hedera. 

35.  Obtusa  ;  as  in  Tropseolum  majus. 

36.  Orala;  as  in  Allium  flavum. 

37.  Plana;  as  in  Pancratium  maritimum. 

38.  Subrotunda;  as  in  Rosa  centifolia. 

39.  Truncata  ;  as  in  Hura  crepitans. 

40.  Coronata;  as  in  Nerium  oleander. 

The  claw  of  the  petal  is  very  long,  in  Dianthus  and 
Saponana ;  and  connate,  in  Malva  sylvestris  and 
oxalis. 

FETALIFORMIS.  Petaliform,  like  a  petal ;  applied 
to  the  stigma  ot  the  Iris  germanica. 

PETALITE.  A  mineral  found  in  the  mine  of  Uts, 
in  Sweden,  interesting  from  ils  analysis  having  led  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  new  alkali. 

PETALO  DES.  (From  jrtruXov,  a  leaf,  or  thin 
scale.)  This  term  is  by  Hippocrates  applied  to  a 
urine  which  hath  in  it  flaky  substances  resembling 
leaves. 

PETASI'TES.  (From  Trcraaoc,  a  hat:  so  named 
because  its  leaves  are  shaped  like  a  hat.)  See  Tussi- 
lago petasites. 

PETECHIA.  (From  the  Italian  petechia,  a  flea- 
l>ite,  because  they  resemble  the  bites  of  .leas.)  A  red 
or  purple  spot,  which  resembles  a  flea-bite. 

PETIOLATUS.  Petiolale:  applied  to  leaves 
which  are  formed  with  a  stalk,  whether  long  or  short, 
simple  or  compound,  as  most  leaves  are:  as  in  Verbas- 
cum  nigrum,  &c. 

FETlOLUS.  (From  pes,  a  font.)  A  petiole.  The 
footstalk  or  leafstalk  of  a  plant.  The  term  is  applied 
exclusively  to  the  stalk  of  the  leaf. 

It  is  distinguished  into  the  apex,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  leaf,  and  the  base,  which  comes  from  the 
stem. 

From  its  figure  it  is  called, 

1.  Linearis,  equal  in  breadth  throughout;  as  in 
Citrus  medica. 

2.  flatus ;  as  in  Citrus  aurantium. 

3.  Jjppendicvlatus,  when  furnished  with  leaflets  at 
its  base;  as  in  Dipsacus  pilosus. 

4.  Teres,  round  throughout;  as  in  Pisum  sativum. 

5.  Scmiteres,  round  on  one  side,  and  flat  on  the 
other. 

6.  Triquelrus,  three-sided. 

7.  Angulat.us,  having  angles. 

8.  Cuniliculatus,  channelled  to  its  very  base,  where 
it  is  sometimes  greatly  dilated  and  concave  ;  as  in 
Angelica  sylvestris. 

9.  Compressus,  compressed  towards  its  base;  as  in 
Populus  tremula. 

10.  Clavatus,  thicker  towards  the  apex  ;  as  in  Caca- 
lia  suaveolens. 

11.  Spincscens,  becoming  a  spine  after  the  fall  of 
the  leaf;  as  in  Rhamnus  catharticus. 

From  its  insertion  the  petiolus  is  called, 
12   Jnsertus,  as  in  most  trees,  and  the  Pirus  com- 
munis. 

13.  Articulatus  ;  as  in  Oxalis  acetocella. 

14.  Adnatus,  adhering  so  to  the  stem,  that  it  cannot 
be  displaced  without  injuring  the  bark. 

15.  Decarrens,  adhering  at  its  base,  and  going  some 
little  way  down  the  stem  ;  as  in  Pisum  ochrus. 

16.  Amplexicaulis,  surrounding  the  stem  at  its  base  ; 
as  in  Senecio  hastatus. 

17.  Vaginans,  surrounding  the  stem  with  a  perfect 
tube  ;  as  in  Canna  indie  a.  . 

From  its  length  with  respect  to  the  leaf,  it  is  said  to 
be  brevissimus,  when  much  shortes,  and  longtssunus, 
when  longer ;  as  in  Anemone  hepatica,  and  Geranium 
terebinthinalum.  .       .,    . 

It  is  distinguished  also  into  simple,  when  not  divided  ; 
as  in  most  leaves :  and  compound,  when  divided  into 
lateral  branches ;  as  in  all  compound  leaves. 

PETIT,  John  Lewis,  was  born  at  Paris  in  lb/4. 
From  his  childhood  he  displayed  a  remarkable  degree 
of  penetration,  which  gained  him  the  attachment  of 
M.  de  Littre,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  who  resided  in 
his  father's  house.  He  took  a  pleasure,  even  at  the 
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age  of  seven,  in  witnessing  the  process  of  dissection* 
and  being  allowed  to  attend  the  demonstrations  of  that 
gentleman,  lie  made  bu<  li  progress,  thai  when  scarcely 

twelve  years  old,  ti'e  superintendence  of  the  anat i- 

cal  theatre  was  confided  to  him.  lie  afterward  stu- 
died surgery,  and  was  admitted  master  at  Paris  in  1700 
II, ■  bee  ami-",  as  it  were,  the  oracle  in  his  profession  in 
that  city,  and  Ins  lame  extended  throughout  Europe. 
He  was  sent  for  to  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Spain, 
whom  he  restored  to  health  :  they  endeavoured  to  re- 
tain him  near  their  persons  by  liberal  otters,  but  hi 
ferred  his  native  place.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  ;  and  was  appointed  Director  of 
the  Academy  of  Surgery,  and  Censor  and  Royal  Pro- 
lesser  at  the  schools.  He  was  likewise  chosen  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  died  in  f750. 
Many  memoirs  were  communicated  by  him  to  the 
French  academies.  His  only  separate  publication  was 
a  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  cii'  the  Hones,  which  passed 

through  several  editions,  but  involved  him  in  much 
controversy.  Some  posthumous  woiks,  relating  to  sur- 
gical diseases  and  operations,  likewise  appeared  under 
his  name. 

Pktra'pium.  (From  petra,  a  rock,  and  upturn,  pars- 
ley: so  called  because  it  grows  in  stony  places.)  See 
Bubon  macedoHicum. 

Petrkl.*:'um.  (From  trcrpa,  a  rock,  and  chawv, 
oil.)     Anoil  or  liquid  bitumen  which  distils  from  rocks. 

PETRIFACTIONS.  Stony  matters  deposited  either 
in  the  way  of  incrustation,  or  within  the  cavities  of 
organized  substances,  are  called  petrifactions.  Calca 
reous  earth  being  universally  diffused  and  capable  of 
solution  in  water,  either  alone,  or  by  the  medium  of 
carbonic  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  which  are  likewise 
very  abundant,  is  deposited  whenever  the  water  or  the 
acid  becomes  dissipated.  In  this  way  we  have  incrust- 
ations of  limestone  or  of  selenite  in  the  form  of  stalac- 
tites or  dropstonea  from  the  roofs  of  caverns,  and  in 
various  other  situations. 

The  most  remarkable  observations  relative  to  petri- 
factions are  ibun  given  by  Kir  wan  : — 

1.  Thai  those  Of  shelis  are  found  on,  or  near,  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  those  of  fish  deeper;  and  those 
of  wood  deepest.  Shells  in  specie  are  found  in  im- 
mense quantities  at  considerable  depths. 

2.  That  those  organic  substances  that  resist  putre- 
faction most,  are  frequently  found  petrified  ;  such  as 
shells,  and  the  harder  species  of  woods :  on  the  con- 
trary, those  that  are  aptest  to  putrefy  are  rarelv 
found  petrified ;  as  fish,  and  the  softer  parts  of  ani- 
mals, &c. 

3.  That  they  are  most  commonly  found  in  strata  of 
marl,  chalk,  limestone,  or  clay,  seldom  in  sandstone, 
still  more  rareiy  in  gypsum;  but  never  in  gneiss,  gra- 
nite, basaltes,  or  shorle;  but  they  sometimes  occur 
among  pyrites,  and  ores  of  iron,  copper,  and  silver 
and  almost  always  consist  of  that  species  of  earth, 
stone,  or  other  mineral  thatsurrounds  them,  sometimes 
of  silex,  agate,  or  earnelion. 

4.  That  they  are  found  in  climates  where  their  ori- 
ginals could  not  have  existed. 

5.  That  those  found  in  slate  or  clay  arc  compressed 
and  flattened. 

PETRO'LEUM.  (From  petra,  a  rock,  and  oleum, 
oil.)  The  name  of  petroleum  is  given  to  a  liquid 
bituminous  substance  which  flows  between  rocks,  or 
in  different  places  at  the  surface  of  the  earlh.  See  Bi- 
tumen. 

["In  the  United  Stales  it  is  found,  sometimes  abun- 
dantly, in  Kentucky,  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  New-  York,  at  Seneca  Lake,  &c.  It  usually 
floats  on  the  surface  of  springs,  which,  in  many  cases, 
are  known  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  coal.  It  is  some- 
times called  Seneca  or  Genesee  oil."— Clean.  Min.   A.] 

Petroleum  barb* dense.  Barbadoes  tar.  This  is 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  and  is 
sometimes  employed  externally  in  paralytic  diseases. 
Bee  Bitumen. 

Petroleum  rubrum.  Oleum  gabianum.  Red  pe- 
troleum. A  species  of  rock-oil  of  a  blackish-red  colour, 
of  thicker  con  -isteiice.  with  a  less  peneuating  and  more 
disagreeable  smell  than  the  other  kinds  n  petroleum 
It  abounds  about  the  village  of  Gabian  in  Languedoc! 
It  is  a  species  of  bitumen.     See  Bitumen. 

Petroleum  sulphuratum.  A  stimulating  balsa- 
mic remedy  given  in  coughs,  asthmas,  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  chest.  «"«*-- 
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Petropharynq/e'us.  A  muscle  which  arises  in  the 
petroee  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  pharynx. 

Pltro-salpingo  staphylinus.  See  Levator  palati. 

PETROSELI'NUM.  (From  ircrpa,  a  rock,  and 
ocXivov,  parsley.)     Sue. V/iium  pttrost latum. 

Petroselinlm  macedoniclm.     See  Uubon. 

Petroselinum  vuuakc.  See  Jlpium  petroeeli- 
num. 

PETRD  SILEX.  Compact  felspar.  A  species  of 
coarse  flint,  of  a  deep  blue  or  yellowish  green  colour. 
It  is  interspersed  in  veins  through  rocks ;  and  from  this 
circumstance  derives  its  name. 

["Petuntze.  This  would  probably  be  arranged 
under  the  common  variety  of  felspar,  had  it  not  re- 
ceived some  additional  importance  from  Us  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain.  It  appears,  in  fact,  to  be 
Uiat  variety  of  felspar,  which  the  Chinese  Ball  Pe- 
iunlze, 

"  It  is  nearly  or  quite  opaque,  and  its  colour  is  usu- 
ally whitish  or  gray.  It  has  in  most  cases  less  lusiie 
than  common  felspar.  Its  fracture  is  lamellar,  although 
its  masses  often  have  a  coarse  granular  structure. 

'■  It  most  frequently  occurs  in  beds,  and  usually  con- 
tains a  little  quartz.  Its  powder  is  said  to  have  a 
slightly  saline  taste. 

"It  is  employed  in  the  enamel  of  porcelain  ware, 
and  enters,  in  certain  proportions,  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  porcelain  itself.  Any  variety  of  felspar, 
which  contains  very  little  or  no  metallic  oxide,  would, 
undoubtedly,  answer  the  same  purpose." — Cleav. 
Mm.     A  J 

PEUCF/DANUM.  (From  TTcvKn,  the  pine-tree:  so 
called  from  its  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  pine  -nee.; 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentan- 
dria;  Order,  JJigt/tua. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  the  hog's  fennel. 
See  Peucedanum  officinale. 

Peucedanum  officinale.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  hog's  fennel.  Jtfarathrum  sylvpstre;  Marathro- 
phyllum;  Pinastellum ;  Famculum  pure/ num.  The 
plant  which  bears  these  names  in  the  pharmacopoeias 
is  the  Peucedanum: — fvliis  quvnquepartitis,  Jiliformi- 
bus  linettribus,  of  Linnreus.  The  root  is  the  Officinal 
part;  it  has  a  strong  foetid  smell,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  sulphureous  solutions,  and  an  acrid,  unctuous, 
bitterish  taste.  Wounded  when  fresh,  in  the  spring  ir 
autumn,  particularly  in  the  former  season,  in  winch 
the  root  is  most  vigorous,  it  yields  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  yellow  juice,  which  soon  dries  into  a  solid 
gummy  resin,  which  retains  the  taste  and  strong  smell 
of  the  root.  This,  as  well  as  the  root,  is  recommended 
as  a  nervine  and  anti-hysteric  remedy. 

Peucedanum  sii.aus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
meadow  saxifrage.  Saxifraga  vulgaris,  Saxifraga 
anglica  ;    Hippumarathrum  ;     Firiaculum   erraticum. 

English  or  meadow  saxifrage.  The  roots,  leaves,  and 
seeds  of  this  plant  have  been  commended  as  aperients, 
diuretics,  and  carminatives  ;  and  appear,  from  their  aro- 
matic smell,  and  moderately  warm,  pungent,  bitterish 
taste  to  have  some  claim  to  these  \  Lrtues.  They  are 
rarely  used. 

PEWTER.  A  compound  metal,  (Be  basis  of  which 
is  tin.  The  best  sort  consists  of  tin  alloyed  with  about 
a  twentieth  or  less  of  copper  or  other  metallic  bodies, 
as  the  experience  of  the  woikmen  has  shown  to  be 
tin'  must  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  its  hardness 
and  colour,  such  as  lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  and  antimony. 
There  are  three  sorts  of  pewter,  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  plate,  trifle,  and  ley-pewter.  The  firel  was 
formerly  much  used  for  plates  and  dishes;  of  the 
second  are  made  the  pints,  quarts,  and  other  measures 
of  beer ;  and  of  the  ley-pewter,  wine  measures  and 
large  vessels. 

The  best  sort  of  pewter  consists  of  17  parts  of  anti- 
mony to  100  parts  of  tin  ;  but  the  French  add  a  little 
copper  to  this  kind  of  pewter.  A  very  fine  silver- 
looking  metal  is  composed  of  100  pounds  of  tin,  eiglii 
of  antimony,  one  of  bismuth,  and  four  of  copper.  On 
the  contrary,  the  ley-pewter,  by  comparing  its  specific 
gravity  with  those  of  the  mixtures  of  tin  and  lead, 
must  contain  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  its  weight  of 
lead. 

Peve'ri  olanduljE.  Peyer's  glands.  The  small 
glands  situated  under  the  villous  coat  of  the  intestines. 

PEZIZA.  (Somewhat  altered  from  the  Greek  ir£\i/«7, 

Which  ia  riprivoH  frnwn  .^«    thoonb  nf  llu.  i"i. nl         PlUlV 
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speaks  of  the  penttB,  as  the  Greek  appellation  of  such 
tiinm,  as  grow  without  any  stalk  or  apparent  root.) 
I'lie  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Oruulogamia  ; 
Order,  Fungi.  "F    " 

Pezi  za  al'iucil.e.  Auricula  judce  ;  Fungus  sam- 
Igancus  auricula  forma.  Jew's  ears.  A 
membranaceous  fungus.  Penza  concavarugosa  auri- 
farmis,  ol  Linnseus,  which  resembles  the  human  ear. 
Its  virtues  are  adstringent,  and  when  employed  (by 
some  us  internal  use  is  not  thought  safe),  it  is  made 
into  a  decoction,  as  a  gargle  for  relaxed  sore  throats. 

PIIACIA.  (*a/aa,  a  lentil.)  A  cutaneous  spot  or 
blemish,  called  by  the  Latins  lentigo  and  lenticula. 

PHiEXO'MENOX.  (From0a<vu>,  to  make  appear.) 
An  appearance  which  is  contrary  to  the  usual  process 
of  nature. 

PHAGEDENA.  (From  $ay<j,  to  eat.)  A  species 
of  ulcer  that  spreads  very  rapidly. 

PHAGED/LXIC.  (P/aigedanicus ;  from  tpavti),  to 
eat.)     1.  An  ulceration  w  Inch  spreads  very  rapidly. 

2.  Applications  that  destroy  fungous  flesh. 

Phalai  R0T1S.     (From  tpaXaxpoi,  bald.;     Baldness. 

Pha'lai  rim.  (From  qjaXaKpos,  bald.)  A  surgical 
instrument,  with  a  blunt,  smooth  top;  as  a  probe. 

Phala'nges.    The  plural  of  Phalanx. 

Fhai.vngo  sis.  (From  0uAa>^,  a  row  of  soldiers.) 
1.  An  affection  of  the  eyelids,  where  there  are  two  or 
more  rows  of  hairs  upon  them. 

2.  A  morbid  inversion  of  iheeyelids. 

PHAXANX.  (.Phalanx,  gis.  {.;  from  <pa\ayX,  a 
battalion.)  The  small  bones  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
which  are  distinguished  into  the  first,  second,  and 
third  phalanx. 

I'llA  'LA  MS.  (From  <f>a\oc,  white,  shilling:  so 
named  from  its  white  sliming  seed,  supposed  to  be  the 
tj>a\apos  of  Dioscorides.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants,  (lass,  Triandria;  Order,  JJigijnia.  Canary 
grass. 

Piialaris  canariensis.  Canary  grass.  The  seed 
ol   this  plan!  is  w  ell  known  to  be  tile  Common  food  of 

canarj  birds.    In  the  Canary  islands,  the  inhabitants 

grind  it  into  meal,  and  make  a  coarse  sort  of  bread 
with  it. 

PHALLUS.  (Named  after  the  ciaAAoc  of  the 
Gr  ck>,  in  which  it  bears  a  ,-ti iking  resemblance.)  The 
name  ol  a  genus,  of  the  Order  Fungi ;  Class,  Crypto- 
gamia. 

Pn  w  i.is  ESriLENTis.  The  systematic  name  of 
morel  fungus.  It  grows  on  moist  banks  and  wet  pas- 
tures, ami  springs  up  in  May.  It  is  used  in  the  same 
manner  a-  the  truffle,  for  gravies  and  stewed  dishes,  but 
gives  an  interior  flavour. 

Phallus  impudicus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  called  Fuvgus pkalloides,st\nk-tiorDB.  A  fungus 
which  i>.  at  a  distance,  intolerably  foetid,  so  that  it  is 
oftener  smelled  than  seen,  being  supposed  to  be  some 
carrion,  and  therefore  avoided  ;  when  near  it  has  only 
the  pungency  of  volatile  alkali.  It  is  applied  to  allay 
pain  in  the  limbs. 

PHANTA  SMA.  (From  tpavTalu,  to  make  appear.) 
Imagination. 

l'liAi'.ni  m.  (From  PA«ros,the  island  from  whence 
it  was  brought.)     A  violent  kind  of  poison. 

PHARMAGEU'TIC.  (Pharmaceuticus ;  from  ciop- 
uaiccvu),  to  exhibit  medicines.)  Belonging  to  pharmacy. 
a  mat  u. 

PHARMACOCHY'MIA.  (From  tpapuoKov,  amedi- 
cine,  and  \uuiu.  chemistry.)  Pharmaceutic  chemistry, 
or  that  part  of  chemistry  which  respects  the  prepara 
tion  of  medicines. 

PHARMACOLITE.    Native  arseniate  of  lime. 

PH  ARMAC0PO3'IA.  (From  <papuaKov,  a  medicine, 
and  tzotcu),  to  make.)  A  dispensatory,  or  book  of 
directions  for  the  composition  of  medicines  approved 
of  by  medical  practitioners,  or  published  by  authority. 
The  following  are  the  most  noted,  viz.. 

P.  tfmstelodamensis.  P.  Edinburgensis. 

]'.  Argentorm  P.  Hufniensis. 

P.  Augetoratensis.  P.  I.ondinensis. 

P.  Bateau  a.  P.  Norimbergensis. 

p.  Brandcnburgensis.  P.  Paritiautt. 

p.  Urandenburgica.  P.  Ratisbonensis. 

p.  Bruxellensis.  P.  Regia. 

I'll  UIMACOPO'LA.  (From  (papuaxov,  a  medicine, 
and  suAtu),  to  sell.)  An  apothecary  or  vender  of  me- 
dicines. 

PHARMACOPO'LIUM.    (From  tbapuaKov,  a  m«dj. 
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tine,  and  srmX™,  to  sell.)    A  druggist'sor  apothecary's 

JdZZZ?*?™,?  1K\  (AF,°m  *W**ov,  a  medicine, 
ana  u,oct(s,  a  potion.      A  liquid  medicine 

ci,  a' ,7  flr°  V  ^'CA-  tFroni  *«  "-"••■  »  ^i- 
medicine?  V^  l/'*«""«"a ;  from  0<Wa*ov,  a 
£« Tinin.)  ri  'lrt  0l  PR'Par'ng  remedied  for  the 
treatment  of  diseases. 

,™«.hf  a'ti'i'll's  "'  tli(  Mate"a  Medica,  being  generally 
unht  lor  administrauon  in  their  original  statefare  sub- 
jected to  various  operations,  mechanical  or  chemical, 
dj  which  they  become  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Herein 
consists  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  which  therefore  re- 
quires a  previous  knowledge  of  the  sensible  and 
chemical  properties  of  the  substances  operated  on. 
inequalities  of  many  bodies  are  materially  changed 
by  heat,  especially  in  conjunction  with  air  and  other 
chemical  agents  ;  the  virtues  of  others  reside  chiefly  in 
certain  parts,  which  may  be  separated  by  the  action  of 
various  menstrua,  particularly  with  the  assistance  of 
heat;  and  the  joint  operation  of  remedies  on  the  hu- 
■man  body  is  often  very  different  from  what  would  be 
anticipated,  from  that  which  they  exert  separately  ; 
hence  in  the  propitiations  and  compositions  of  the 
Pharmacopoeias,  we  are  furniBhed  with  many  powerful 
as  well  as  elegant  forms  of  medicine. 

[Pliurnuicii.  College  of.  A  College  of  Pharmacy 
was  instituted  in  the  City  of  New- York,  in  182U,  by 
the  Druggists  and  Apothecaries,  with  the  following 
provisions : 

"  No  person  hereafter  engaging  in  such  business, 
shall  be  admitted  as  a  member,  unless  he  has  been  re- 
gularly educated  as  a  Druggist -or  Apothecary,  or  has 
received  a  diploma  from  this  college,  and  is  of  correct 
moral  deportment. 

"it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  Trustees,  to 
recommend  suitable  persons  as  Lecturers  on  Materia 
Medica,  Chemistry,  and  Pharmacy,  and  on  such  other 
branches  of  science  as  may  be  useful  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  Apothecaries,  who  shall  be  elected  by  a  majo- 
rity, at  a  general  meeting  of  the  college. 

"  The  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  publish  in  a  pam- 
phlet form,  from  tinid  to  time,  such  original  essays  or 
extracts  from  books  of  science,  as  may  in  their  opinion 
be  deemed  useful  for  the  advancers)  nt  of  Know  ledge, 
connected  with  the  business  of  Druggists  or  Apotheca- 
ries.— F.jir.  from  circular.     A.] 

PHARYNGE'THRON.  QapvyyeOpov.  The  pha- 
rynx, or  fauces. 

PHARYNGE'US.  (From  4>apvy\,  the  pharynx.) 
Belonging  to  or  affecting  the  pharynx;  thus  cynanche 
pharyugea,  <fcc. 

Pji.»ky-.gostap!iym'nus.  A  muscle  originating  in 
the  pharynx,  and  terminating  in  the  uvula. 

PHABYNGOTO  MIA.  (From  4>apvy\,  the  pharynx, 
and  reuvu>,  to  cut.)  The  operation  of  cutting  the  j>ha- 
rynx. 

PHA'RYNX.  (Axo  too  d>tpu),  because  it  conveys 
the  food  into  ihe  stomach.)  The  muscular  bag  at  the 
back  jiart  of  the  mouth,  it  is  shaped  like  a  funnel, 
adheres  to  the  fauces  behind  ihe  larynx,  and  terminates 
in- '.he  oesophagus.  Its  use  is  to  receive  the  masticated 
food,  and  to  convey  it  into  the  oesophagus. 

PHASE"OLUS.  (From  0a<Ti/Xoc,  a  little  ship,  or 
galliot,  which  its  pods  were  supposed  to  resemble.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  £>tiu£tlpniu  ; 
Order,  Decandria. 

Phaseolus  creticus.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  of 
this  plant,  called  by  the  Americans  Cajan  and  Cayan, 

is  said  to  restrain  the  bleeding  from  piles  when  exces-   phimosis   may  affect  grown  persona  from  the  same 
sive.— Hoy.  ,,      cause  as  little  children  ;  though  there  are  some  grown 

Phaseolus  vulgaris.    The  systemic,  name  of  the    persons  who  cannot  uncover  their  glans,  or  at  least  not 
kidney-beau.    This  is  often  called  the  French,  bean;  ,  Without   pain,  and  yet  have  not  the  extremity  of  the 
when  yottng  and  well  boiled  it  is  easy  of  digestion,  and    prepuce  so  contracted  as  to  confine  the  urine  from  pass- 
delicately  flavoured.    They  are  less  liable  to  produce    tag,  we  notwithstanding  find  them  sometimes  troubled 
v  than  pease.  j  with  a  phimosis,  which   might  be  suspected  to  arise 

Phasqa  NtrjM.  (From  Qaayovov,  a  knife  :  so  called  j  from  a  venereal  taint,  hut  has.  in  reality,  a  much  more 
because  its  leaves  are  shaped  like  a  knife,  or  sword.)  ,  innocent  cause.  There  are,  we  know,  sebaceous  glands, 
The  herb  swordgrass.  situated  m  the  prepuce,  round  the  corona,  which  se- 

PHASLANUS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  birds,  crete  an  unctuous  humour,  which  sometimes  becomes 
Of  the  order  Oatttna.  acrimonious,  irritates  the  skin  that  covers  the  glans, 

2   The  pheasant.  I    ,      tl,e  '""aton  extended  to  the  internal  membraneof 

pH,,,  Jju,  col  uicus.    T)  e  common  pheasant.         the  prepuce,  they  both  become  inflamed,  and  yield  a 
PhasiaM'S  callus.     The  commonorwild  cock.         ,  purulent  serum,  which  cannot  be  dischatged,  because 
Phat'otcm.    (From  iarvn,  a  stall.)    The  socket  of    the  glans  toi swelled,  and  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  con- 
•  tooth.  I  tractea.     we  rind  also  some  grown   persons,  who, 
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PHELLA'NDRIUM.  (From  0£XXoc,  the  cork-tree, 
and  aVTjptoj,  male:  so  called  because  it  floats  upon  the 
water  like  cork.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  jDi^ynic 

Pheu.a.ndiui  m  AQl  a  in  i  M.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  water-fennel,  or   nne-leavcd  water  hemlock. 

Faniculum  tn/uulicum  ;  ( icttlarin  auuattca.  The  plant 
which   bears  Lhis  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is  the 

l'ht llantirtttm — Julturttm  ratiiijtcutiutiibits   dtvurtcatis, 

of  Linnaeus.  It  possesses  vertiginous  and  poisonous 
qualities,  which  aie  best  counteracted  by  acids,  alter 
clearing  the  prima:  viae.  The  seeds  are  recommended 
by  some,  in  conjunction  with  Peruvian  bark,  in  the 
cure  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Phe'mos.  (From  </'</jow,  to  shut  up.)  A  medicine 
against  a  dysentery. 

["PiiEMciN  is  produced  by  stopping  the  action  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  on  indigo  before  it  is  converted  into 
ceruhn  ;  diluting,  filtering,  and  washing  the  mixture 
with  water,  when  it  becomes  of  a  bottle  green  colour: 
muriate  of  potassa  is  added  to  the  blue  washings  which 
are  finally  obtained,  when  the  pbenicln  is  precipitated 
of  a  tine  reddish  purple  colour.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  in  alkohol,  forming  blue-coloured  solutions,  and  is 
easily  converted  into  .cerulin  by  the  action  of  water. 
From  ns  ultimate  analysis,  Mr.  Cram  is  disposed  to 
consider  phenicin  as  constituted  of  J  indigo-f- 2  wa- 
ter."— Webs.  Man.  Client.     A.l 

PHILADE'LPHUS.  (From  0<Xtw,  to  love,  and 
a<it\d>os,  a  brother:  so  called  because,  by  its  coughni  ss, 
it  attaches  itself  to  whatever  is  near  it.;  See  Galium 
aparine. 

PIMEANTHRO'PUS.  (From  0<X£w,  to  love,  and 
avQpwTTOi,  a  man :  so  called  from  its  uses.)  1.  A  medi 
cine  which  relieves  the  pain  of  the  stone. 

ii.  The  heib  goose-grass,  because  it  slicks  to  111*  gar- 
ments of  Ihoe'e  who  touch  it.     .See  Outturn  aparine. 

FHILO'TvIUM.  (From  Philo,  its  inventor.)  A 
warm  opiate. 

Pnii.o.MUM  londinexse.  An  old  name  of  the  Con 
fccltn  opii. 

PUl'LTRUM.  (From  0iX£a),  to  love.)  I.  A  philtre 
or  imaginary  medicine,  to  excite  love. 

ii.  The  depression  on  the  upper  lip,  where  lovers  sa 
lute. 

PHILLY'RIA.  (DJiXXupirt  of  Dioscorides,  supposed 
to  be  so  called  from  Phillyria,  the  mother  of  Chiron, 
who  tii  st  applied  it  medicinally.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  Class,  IHandria  ;  Order,  Monogyntu.  Mock 
privet. 

PlIIMO'SIS.  (From  0uro>,  to  bind  up.)  A  con- 
striction or  slraitness  of  the  extremity  of  the  pre- 
puce, which,  preventing  the  glans  from  being  unco- 
vered, is  often  the  occasion  of  many  troublesome  com- 
plaints. It  may  arise  from  different  causes,  both  in 
children  and  grown  persons.  Children  have  naturally 
the  prepuce  very  long;  and  as  it  exceeds  the  extremity 
of  the  Klaus,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  distended,  i;  is  apt 
to  contractus  orifice.  This  often  occasions  a  lodgment 
of  a  small  quantity  of  urine  between  that  and  the  glans, 
which,  it  it  grows  corrosive,  may  irritate  the  parts  so 
as  to  produce  an  inflammation.  In  this  case,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  prepuce  becomes  more  contracted,  and 
consequently  the  urine  more  confined.  Hence  the 
Whole  inside  of  the  prepuce  excoriates  and  suppurates; 
the  end  of  it  grows  thick  and  swells,  and  in  some 
months  becomes  callous.  At  other  times  it  does  not 
grow  thick,  but  becomes  so  strait  and  contracted  as 
hardly  to  allow  the  introduction  of  a  probe.  The  only 
way  to  remove  this  disorder  is  by  an  operation.     A 
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though  they  never  uncovered  the  glans,  have  been  sub- 
ject to  phimosis  from  a  venereal  cause.  In  sonic,  it  is 
owing  to  gonorrhoea,  where  the  matter  lodged  between 
the  prepuce  and  the  glans  occasioned  the  same  excoria- 
tion as  the  discharge  before  mentioned  from  the  seba- 
ceous glands.  In  others,  it  proceeds  from  venereal 
chancres  on  the  prepuce,  the  glans,  or  the  frtenum ; 
which  producing  an  inflammation  either  on  the  pre- 
puce or  glans,  or  both,  the  extremity  of  the  foreskin 
contracts,  and  prevents  the  discharge  of  the  matter. 
The  parts,  in  a  very  little  time,  are  greatly  tumefied, 
and  sometimes  a  gangrene  comes  on  in  less  than  two 
days. 

PHLEBORRHA  GIA.  (From  <p\e^p,  a  vein,  and 
pmvvyn,  to  break  out.)     A  rupture  of  a  vein. 

PHLEBOTOMY.  (Phlebotomia ;  0Atd/,  a  vein,  and 
Ttuvw,  to  cut.)     The  opening  of  a  Vein. 

PHLEGM.  (I'ldegma,  atis.  n.;  from  <p\cyu>,  to  burn 
or  to  excite.)  In  chemistry  it  means  water  from  distil- 
lation, but,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  it 
is  a  thick  and  tenacious  mucus  secreted  in  the  lungs. 

Piilkomaro'oa..  (From  (ftAty/ja,  phlegm,  and  ayio, 
to  drive  out.)  Medicines  which  promote  the  discharge 
of  phlegm. 

Plll.r.GMA'SIA.  (From  ^Xtyu,  to  burn.)  An  in- 
flammation. 

Phleoma.SU  dolens.  A  very  improper  name  given 
by  Dr.  Hull  to  a  disease  noticed  by  some  of  the  French 
writers,  under  the  name  of  the  L'eafiure  desjambes  ct 
des  cuissea  de  la  femme  accouche'  ;  while  others  have 
called  it  diptt  du  lait,  from  its  supposed  cause.  By 
the  Germans  it  is  called  lEdema  lacteum,  and  by  the 
English  tile  white  leg.  This  disease  principally  affects 
women  in  the  puerperal  state:  in  a  few  instances  it 
has  been  observed  to  attack  pregnant  women;  and,  in 
one  or  two  cases,  nurses,  on  losing  their  children,  have 
been  affected  by  it.  Women  of  fill  descriptions  are 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  it  during  and  soon  after  child- 
bed; but  those,  whose  limbs  have  been  pained  or  ana- 
sarcous  during  pregnancy,  and  who  do  not  suckle  their 
offspring,  are  more  especially  subject  to  it.  It  has 
rarely  occurred  oftencr  than  once  to  the  same  female. 
It  supervenes  to  easy  and  natural,  as  well  as  to  diffi- 
cult and  preternatural  births.  It  sometimes  make-  its 
appearance  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  after 
deli  very,  and  at  other  limes,  not  till  a  month  or  six  weeks 
after ;  but,  in  general,  the  attack  takes  place  from  the 
tenth  to-the  sixteenth  day  of  the  lying-in.  It  has,  in  many 
instances,  attacked  women  who  were  recovering  from 
puerperal  fever;  and,  ill  some  cases,  has  supervened  or 
succeeded  to  thoracic  inflammation.  It  not  uncommonly 
begins  with  coldness  and  rigors ;  these  are  succeeded  by 
beat,  thirst,  and  other  symptoms  of  pyrexia  ;  and  then 
pain,  Stiffness,  and  other  symptoms  of  topical  inflam- 
mation supervene.  Sometimes  the  local  affection  is 
from  the  first  accompanied  wit li,  but  is  not  preceded  by, 
febrile  symptoms.  Upon  other  occasions,  the  topical 
affection  is  neither  preceded  by  puerperal  fever,  nor 

rigors,  &x.;  but  soon  after  it  has  taken  place,  the.  pulse 
becomes  more  frequent,  the  heal  of  the  body  is  in- 
creased, and  the  patient  is  affected  with  thirst,  head- 
ache, &c.  The  pyrexia  is  very  various  in  degree  in 
different  patients,  and  sometimes  assumes  an  irre- 
gular remittent  or  intermittent  type.  The  complaint 
generally  takes  place  on  one  side  only  at  first,  and  the 
part  where  it  commences  is  various;  but  it  most  com- 
monly begins  in  the  lumbar,  hypogastric,  or  inguinal 
region,  on  one  side,  or  in  the  hip,  or  top  of  the  thigh, 
and  corresponding  labium  pudendi.  In  this  case,  the 
patient  first  perceives  a  sense  of  pain,  weight,  and  stiff- 
ness, in  some  of  the  above-mentioned  parts,  which  are 
increased  by  every  attempt  to  move  the  pelvis,  or  lower 
limb.  If  the  part  be  carefully  examined,  it  generally  is 
found  rather  fuller  or  hotter  than  natural,  and  tender 
to  the  touch,  but  not  discoloured.  The  pain  Increases, 
always  becomes  very  severe,  and,  in  some  cases,  is  of 
the  most  excruciating  kind.  If  extends  along  the  thigh, 
and  when  it  lias  subsisted  for  some  time,  longer  or 
shorter  in  different  patients,  the  top  of  the  thigh  and 
the  labium  pudendi  become  greatly  swelled,  and  the 
pain  is  then  sometimes  alleviated,  but  accompanied 
with  a  greater  sense  of  distention.  The  pain  next  ex- 
tends down  to  the  knee,  and  is  generally  the  most  se- 
veie  mi  Hie  inside  and  back  of  the  thigh,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  internal  cutaneous  and  the  crural  nerves  ; 
when  it  has  continued  for  some  time,  the  whole  of  the 
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heved.  The  pain  then  extends  down  the  leg  to  the 
loot,  and  is  commonly  the  most  severe  in  the  direction 
01  the  posterior  tibial  nerve:  after  some  time,  the 
pari  lasl  attacked  begins  to  swell,  and  the  pain  abates 
in  violence,  but  is  still  very  considerable,  especially  on 
any  attempt  to  move  Hie  limb.  The  extremity  being 
now  swelled  throughout  its  whole  extent,  appears  per- 
fectly or  nearly  uniform,  and  it  is  not  perceptibly  les- 
sened by  an  horizontal  position,  like  an  oedematoee 
limb.  It  is  of  the  natural  colour,  or  even  whiter,  is 
hotter  than  natural  ;  excessively  tense,  and  exqursi  ely 
tender  when  touched.  When  pressed  by  the  finger  in 
different  parts,  it  is  found  to  be' elastic, little,  ifun  im- 
pression remaining,  and  that  only  for  a  very  short  time. 
If  a  puncture,  or  incision,  be  made  into  the  limb,  in 
some  instances,  no  fluid  is  discharged  ;  in  others,  a 
small  quantity  only  issues  out,  which  coagulates  soon 
after;  and  in  others  a  large  Quantity  of  fluid  escapes, 
which  does  not  coagulate  :  but  the  wholeof  the  effused 
matter  cannot  be  drawn  off  in  this  way.  Tin- swelling 
of  the  limb  varies  both  in  degree  ami  in  the  space  of 
time  requisite  for  its  full  formation.  In  most  instant  es, 
it  arrives  at  double  the  natural  size,  and  in  some  cases 
at  a  much  greater.  In  lav  habits,  and  in 
whose  legs  nave  been  very  much  affected  will]  ana- 
sarca during  pregnancy,  the  -wi  lling  takes  place  more 
rapidly  than  in  those  who  are  differently  circumstanced ; 
ii  sometimes  arrives,  in  the  former  class  of  patients,  at 
its  greatest  extent  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  less,  from  ihe 
first  attack. 

Instead  of  beginning  invariably  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  limb,  and  descending  10  the  lower,  thi-  complaint 
has  been  known  to  begin  in  the  foot,  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  the  ham,  and  the  knee.  In  whichsoever  Of  these 
parts  it  happens  to  begin,  it  is  generally  soon  diffused 
over  Ihe  whole  of  the  limb,  and,  when  this  has  taken 
place,  the  limb  presents  the  same  phenomena,  exactly, 
thai  have  been  stdted  above,  as  observable  when  the 
inguen,  &.c.  are  first  affected. 

After  some  days,  generally  from  two  to  eight,  the 

febrile  symptoms  diminish,  and  the  bwi  Ming,  heat,  ten- 
sion, weight,  and  tenderness  of  the  lower  extremity, 

begin  to  abate,  first  about  the  upper  pari  of  the  thigh, 
or  about  the  knee,  and  afterward  in  the  lei  and  foot. 
Some  inequalities  are  found  in  the  limb,  which,  at  first, 
feel  like  indurated  glands,  but,  upon  bi  ins  more  nicety 
examined,  their  edges  are  not  so  well  defined  as  those 
of  conglobate  glands:  and  they  appear  to  be  occasion- 
ed by  the  effused  matter  being  of  different  degrees  of 
consistence  in  different  points.  The  conglobate  glands 
of  the  thigh  and  leg  are  sometimes  fell  distinc'ly,  and 
are  tender  to  the  touch,  but  are  seldom  materially  en- 
larged: and  as  the  swelling  subsides,  it  has  ha 
that  an  enlargement  of  the  lymphatie  vessels,  in, 
some  part  of  the  limb,  has  been  fell,  or  been  supposed 
to  lie  felt. 

The  febrile  symptoms  having  gradually  disapp  a  red, 
the  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  limb  being  much  re- 
lieved, and  the  swelling  and  tension  In  ing  considerably 
diminished,  the  patient  is  debilitated  and  much  re- 
duced, and  the  limb  feels  stiff,  heavy,  benumbed,  and 
weak.  When  the  finger  is  pressed  strongly  against  it 
for  some  time,  ill  different  points,  it  is  found  to  be  less 
elastic  than  at  first,  In  some  places  retaining  Ihe  im- 
pression  of  the  linger  for  a  longer,  in  other  places  for 
a  shorter  time,  or  scarcely  at  all.  And,  if  the  limb  be 
suffered  to  hang  down,  or  if  the  patient  walk  much,  it 
is  found  to  be  more  swelled  in  the  evening,  and  as- 
sumes more  of  an  oedematose  appearance.  In  this 
slate  the  limb  continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
and  is  commonly  at  length  reduced  wholly,  or  nearly, 
to  the  natural  size. 

Hitherto  the  disease  has  been  described  as  affecting 
only  one  of  ihe  inferior  extremities,  and  as  terminating 
by  resolution,  or  the  effusion  of  a  fluid  that  is  removed 
by  Ihe  absorbents;  but,  unfortunately,  ii  somi  times 
happens,  that  after  it  abates  in  one  limb,  Ihe  oilier  is 
attacked  in  a  similar  way.  It  also  happens,  in  some 
eases, that  the  swelling  is  not  terminated  by  resolution ; 
for  sometimes  a  suppuration  takes  place  in  one  or  both 
legs,  and  ulcers  are  formed  which  aie  difficult  to  heal. 
In  a  few  cases,  a  gangrene  h;is  supervened.  In  some 
instances,  the  patient  has  been  destroyed  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disease,  before  either  suppuration  or  gan- 
grene have  happened. 

The  predisposing  cavscs  of  this  disease,  when  it 
occurs  during  the  pregnant  or  puerperal  state,  or  in  a 
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Bhort  time  afterward,  appear  to  be,  1st,  The  increased 
irritability  and  disposition  to  inflammation  which  pre- 
vail during  pregnancy,  and  in  a  still  highi  r  a 
some  tune  ojtcr  parturition.  2dly,  The  over-distend- 
ed, or  relaxed  state  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  inf,  nor 
part  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  lower  extremities,  produced 
during  the  latter  months  of  utero-gestation. 

Among  the  exciting  causes  of  this  disease  may  be 
enumerated,  Jst,  Contusions,  or  violent  exertions  of 
the  lower  portions  of  the  abdominal  and  other  muscles 
inserted  in  the  pelvis,  or  thighs,  or  of  the  muscles  of 
the  inferior  extremities,  and  contusions  of  the  cellular 
texture  connected  with  these  muscles,  during  a  tedious 
labour.  2dly,  The  application  of  cold  and  moisture, 
winch  are  known  to  act  Very  powerfully  upon  every 
system  iu  changing  the  natural  distribution  of  the  cir- 
culating fluids,  and,  consequently,  in  a  system  |.i,  ills- 
posed  by  parturition,  may  assist  in  producing  the  dis- 
ease, by  occasioning  the  fluids  to  be  impelled,  in  unu- 
sual quantity,  into  the  weakened  vessels  of  the  lumbar, 
hypogastric,  and  inguinal  regions,  and  of  the  inferior 
extremities.  3dly,  Suppression,  or  diminution  of  the 
lochia,  and  of  the  secretion  or  milk,  which,  by  inducing 
a  plethoric  state  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  may  occa- 
sion an  inflammatory  diathesis,  may  favour  congestion, 
ami  the  determination  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood 
to  the  vessels  of  the  parts  just  mentioned,  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  production  of  an  inflammation  of  these 
parts.  4lhly,  Food  taken  in  too  large  quantity,  and  of 
a  too  stimulating  quality,  especially  when  the  patient 
does  not  give  suck.  Tins  cause  both  favours  the  pro- 
duction of  plethora,  and  stimulates  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries to  more  frequent  and  violent  action  ;  the  effects  of 
which  may  be  expected  to  be  particularly  felt  in  the 
lumbar,  hypogastric,  or  inguinal  regions,  and  in  the 
lower  extiemities,  from  the  state  of  their  blnod-vi  bscIb. 
5thly,  Standing,  or  walking  ton  much,  before  the  arte- 
ries and  veins  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body  have  re- 
covered sufficiently  from  the  effects  of  the  distention 
which  existed  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy. 
This  must  necessarily  occasion  too  great  a  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  these" parts,  and  consequently  loo  great 
a  congestion  in  them  ;  whence  they  "ill  be  more  stimu- 
lated than  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  inflamma- 
tion will  sometimes  be  excited  in  them. 

From  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  whole  of 
the  phenomena  observable  in  this  disease,  and  of  its 
remote  causes  and  cure,  no  doubt  remains,  Dr.  Hull 
thinks,  that  the  proximate  cause  consists  in  an  inflam- 
matory affection,  producing  suddenly  a  considerable 
effusion  of  serum  and  coagulating  lymph  from  the  ex- 
halants  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  lymph. 

Phlegma  'si*.  The  plural  of  phlegmasia,  inflam- 
mations. The  name  of  the  second  order  in  the  class 
Pyrexia,  of  Cullen's  Nosological  arrangement,  charac- 
terized by  pyrexia,  with  topical  pain  and  inflammation  ; 
the  blood,  after  venesection,  exhibiting  a  bulfy  coat. 

PHLEGM  ATORRHA'GIA.  (From  ipXcyua,  mucus, 
and  pnyvvui,  to  break  out.)  A  discharge  of  thin  mu- 
cous phlegm  from  the  nose,  through  cold. 

PHLEGMON.  (Phlegmon,  onis.  m.;  from  qjXtyia, 
to  burn.)  Phlcgmone.  An  inflammation  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  with  a  throbbing  and  pointed  tumour,  tend- 
ing to  suppuration. 

PHLOGISTON.      (From  qj\oyiso>,  to  burn.)     The 
supposed  general  inflammable  principle  of  Smhl,  who 
imagined  it  was  pure  fire,  or  the  matter  of  fire  fixed 
in  combustible  bodies,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
fire  in  action,  or  in  a  state  of  liberty. 
Phlogisticated  air.     See  Nitrogen. 
Phlogisticated  alkali.    See  alkali  phlogisticated. 
Phlomstkated  gas.    See  Nitrogen. 
PHLOGO'SIS.     (From  <p\oyoa>,  to  inflame.)     In- 
flammation.    See  Inflammation. 

PHLOGOTICA.  (Phlogoticus ;  from  qj\tyo>,  to 
burn  i  The  name  of  the  second  order  ol  the  class 
Hiem'alica,  in  Good's  Nosology.  Inflammation  Its 
genera  are  Jipostema;  Phlcgmone;  Phyma;  Ionthvs  ; 
Phlysis;  Erythema;  Empresma;  Ophthalmia;  Catar- 
rhns:  Dysenteria;  Bucnemia;  Mrthrosia. 

PIILYC'IVE'NA.  (QXvKraivat,  small  bladders.; 
P/ilyetis ;  Phlysis.  A  small  pellucid  vesicle,  that  con- 
tains a  serous  fluid.  , 
PHLYSIS.  (From  0Xt)Cw,  to  burn.)  The  name  ol 
a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Uitma- 
tica ;  Order,  Phlogotica.  It  has  only  one  species, 
Pkb/sis  paronychia.  Whitlow. 
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PHLYZA'CIUM.  (From  ip\ify,  to  be  hot.)  A 
pustule  on  the  skin,  raciled  by  tire  or  heat.  See 
Pu  <t  ulf 

PH(ENIGMUS.  (From  qjoiviL  red.)  1.  A  redness 
of  the  skin,  such  as  is  produced  by  stimulating  sub- 

•1.  That  which  reddens  the  skin  when  applied  to  it. 

PHCE'NIX.  (4>ou'i£,  of  the  ancient  Green,  the  date 
palm-tree  ;  from  which,  as  a  primitive  wind.  I'/nrnicia, 
the  land  of  palm-trees,  seems  to  have  derived  its  name, 
as  likewise  lite  red  colour  phceniceus.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Diwcia;  Order,  Triandria. 
The  date  palm-tree. 

Piiojnix  dact.ylifera.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  date-tree.  Phanix-  ■frondibus  pinnutis ;  foliolis 
ensiformibus  complicates,  of  Linnaus.  The  lniii  is 
called  dactylus  or  dale.  Dates  are  oblong.  Before 
they  are  ripe,  they  are  rather  rough  and   astringent; 

but  When  perfectly  matured,  they  are  much  of  the  na 

lure  of  the  fig.  See  Ficus  curica.  Senegal  dales  are 
much  esteemed,  they  having  a  more  sugary,  agreeable 
flavour  than  those  of  /Egypt  and  other  places.  Dates 
are  aperient. 

PHONI.CA.  (Phonicus;  from  ipwvri,  the  voice.) 
The  name  of  the  first  order  of  the  class  Pneumatica, 
in  Good's  Nosology.  Diseases  affecting  the  vocal 
avenues.  It  has  six  genera,  viz.  Cory-.a  ;  Polypus; 
Rhonchus ;  Jlphonia;  Dysphoniof;  PsMismus. 

PHOSGENE  GAS.  {Phosgene :  so  called  by  its 
discoverer,  Doctor  John  Davy,  from  its  mode  of  pro- 
duction.) Chloro-carbonaceous  acid,  a  combination 
of  carbonic  oxide  and  chlorine,  made  by  exposing  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine,  and  carbonic 
oxide,  lo  the  action  of  light.  It  has  a  peculiar  pungent 
odour,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  resolved  into  carbonic 
and  muriatic  acid  gas. 

PHOSPHATE.  (Phosphas ;  from  phosphorus.)  A 
sail  formed  by  the  union  of  phosphoric  acid  with  sali- 
fiable bases;  thus,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  phosphate 
of  lime,  Ace. 

PHOSPHATIC  ACID.  Jlcidum  phosphaticum. 
"  This  acid  is  obtained  by  the  slow  combustion  of  cy- 
linders of  phosphorus  in  the  air.  For  which  purpose, 
il  is  mi  essary  that  the  air  be  renewed  to  support  the 
combustion;  that  it  he  humid,  otherwise  the  dry  coat 
of  phosphatic  arid  would  screen  the  phosphorus  from 
farther  action  of  the  oxygen;  and  that  t lit-  different 
cylinders  Of  phosphorus  be  insulated,  to  pi  event  the 
heat  from  becoming  too  high,  which  would  melt  or  in- 
flame them,  so  as  to  produce  phosphoric  acid.  The 
acid,  as  it  is  formed,  must  be  collected  in  a  vessel,  so 
as  to  lose  as  little  of  it  as  possible.  All  these  condi- 
tions may  he  thus  fulfilled:  We  take  a  parcel  of  glass 
tubes,  which  are  drawn  out  to  a  point  at  one  end;  we 
introduce  into  each  a  cylinder  of  phosphorus  a  little' 
shorter  than  the  tube  ;  we  dispose  of  these  tubes  along- 
side of  one  another,  to  the  amount  of  30  or  4(1,  in  a 
glass  funnel,  the- beak  of  which  passes  into  a  bottle 
placed  on  a  plate,  covered  with  water.  We  then 
cover  the  bottle  and  its  funnel  with  a  large  bell-glass, 
having  a  small  hole  in  its  top,  and  another  in  iis  Bide. 

A  film  of  phosphorus  firsl  evaporates,  then  combines 
with  the  oxygen  nil  the  water  of  theair,  giving  birth 
to  phosphatic  acid,  which  collects  in  small  drops  at  the 
end  of  the  glass  tubes,  and  falls  through  the  funnel 
inio  the  bottle.  A  little  phosphatic  acid  is  also  found 
on  the  sides  of  the  hell-glass,  and  in  the  water  of  the 
plate.     The  process  i<  a  very  slow  one. 

The  phosphatic  acid  thus  collected  is  very  dilute. 
We  reduce  it  to  a  viscid  consistence,  by  heating  it 
gently  ;  and  better  still,  by  putting  it,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  into  a  cajtsule  over  another  capsule  full 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  from  which  we  exhaust  the  air. 

The  acid  thus  formed  is  a  viscid  liquid,  without  co- 
lour, having  a  faint  smell  of  phosphorus,  a  strong  taste, 
reddening  strongly  the  tincture  of  litmus,  and  denser 
than  water  in  a  proportion  not  well  determined  Every 
thing  leads  to  the  belief  that  this  acid  would  be  solid, 
could  we  deprive  it  of  water.  When  it  is  heated  in  a 
retort,  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and 
phosphoric  acid  remains.  The  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
of  the  water  concur  to  this  transformation.  Phosphatic 
acid  has  no  action,  either  on  oxygen  gas,  or  on  the  at- 
mospheric air  at  ordinary  temperatures.  In  com- 
bining with  water,  a  slight  degree  of  heat  is  occasion- 
ed.   The  phosphatic  acid  in  its  action  on  the  uniifia- 
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Die  bases  is  transformed  into  phosphorous  and  phos- 
phoric acids,  whence  proceed  phosphites  and  phos- 
phates." 

PHOSPHITE.  Phosphis.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
combination  of  phosphorous  acid  with  salifiable  bases; 
thus,  aminoiiiacal  phosphite,  ice. 

Phosphorated  hydrogen.     See  Phosphorus. 
PIK  (SPHORESCENCE.  The  luminous  appearance 
which  is  given  off  by  phosphorescent  bodies. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  AciduiA  phosphoricum. 
"  The  base  of  this  acid,  or  the  acid  itself,  abounds  in 
tin'  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms.  In  the 
mineral  kingdom  it  is  found  in  combination  with  lead, 
in  the  green  lead  ore;  with  iron,  in  the  bog  ores, 
w  hioh  afford  cold  short  iron,  and  more  especially  with 
calcareous  earth  in  several  kinds  of  stone.  Whole 
mountains  in  the  province  of  Estremadura  in  Spain  are 
composed  of  this  combination  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
line.  Bowles  affirms,  that  the  stone  is  w  liitish  and 
tud  affords  a  blue  flame  without  smell  when 
thrown  upon  burning  coals.  Prout  describes  it  as  a 
dense  stone,  not  hard  enough  to  strike  fire  with  steel; 
and  says  that  it  is  found  in  strata,  which  always  lie 
horizontally  upon  quartz,  and  which  are  intersected 
wiih  veins  of  quartz.  When  this  stone  is  scattered 
upon  burning  coals,  it  does  not  decrepitate)  but  burns 
wiih  a  beautiful  green  light,  which  lasts  a  considerable 
time.  It  melts  into  a  white'  enamel  by  the  blow-pipe  ; 
is  soluble  with  heat,  and  some  effervescence  iu  the  ni- 
tric acid,  and  tonus  sulphate  of  lime  with  the  sulphu- 
ric arid,  while  the  phosphoric  arid  is  set  at  liberty  in 
the  fluid. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  abounds  with  phosphorus, 
or  its  acid.  It  is  principally  found  in  plants  that  mow 
in  marshy  places,  in  turf,  and  several  species  of  the 
White  woods.  Various  seeds,  potatoes,  agaric,* soot, 
and  charcoal,  afford  phosphoric  acid,  by  abstracting 
the  nitric  acid  from  them,  and  lixiviating  the  residue. 
The  lixivium  contains  the  phosphoric  acid,  which  may 
either  be  saturated  with  lime  by  the  addition  of  lime- 
water,  in  which  ease  it  forms  a  solid  compound';  or  it 
may  be  tried  hy  examination  of  its  leading  properties 
bj  other  chemical  methods. 

iii  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  found  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  bodies  of  animals  which  are  not  considera- 
bly volatile.  There  is  not,  in  all  probability,  any  part 
of  these  organized  beings  which  is  free  from  it.  It  has 
been  obtained  from  blood,  flesh,  both  of  land  and  water 
animals;  from  cheese;  and  it  exists  in  large  quantities 
in  bones,  combined  with  calcareous  earth.  Urine  con- 
tains it,  not  only  in  a  disengaged  state,  but  also  com- 
bined with  ammonia,  soda,  and  lime.  It  was  hy  the 
evaporation  and  distillation  of  this  exerementitious 
fluid  with  charcoal  that  phosphorus  was  first  made; 
the  charcoal  decomposing  the  disengaged  acid  and  the 
aiiiinoniacal  salt,  lint  it  is  more  cheaply  obtained  by 
the  process  of  Scheele,  from  hones,  by  the  application 
of  an  acid  to  their  earthy  residue  after  calcination. 

In  this  process  the  sulphuric  acid  appears  to  be  the 
most  convenient,  because  it  forms  a  nearly  insoluble 
compound  with  the  lime  of  the  bones.  Bones  of  beef, 
mutton,  or  veal,  heing  calcined  to  whiteness  in  an  open 
fire,  lose  almost  half  of  their  weight.  This  must  lie 
pounded,  and  rifled;  or  the  trouble  may  be  spared  hy 
buying  the  powder  that  is  sold  to  make  cupels  lbr  the 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  powder  of  burned  bones 
ready  silted.  To  three  pounds  of  the  powder  there 
may  be  added  about  two  pounds  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  Four  or  five  pounds  of  water  musl  be  af- 
terward added  to  assist  the  action  of  the  acid;  and 
during  the  whole  process  the  operator  must  remember 
to  place  himself  and  his  vessels  so  that  the  fumes  may 
he  blown  from  him.  The  whole  may  be  then  left  on  a 
gentle  sand  bath  for  twelve  hours  or  more,  taking  care 
to  supply  the  loss  of  water  which  happens  by  evapora- 
tion. The  next  day  a  large  quantity  of  water  must  be 
added,  the  whole  strained  through  a  sieve,  and  the  re- 
sidual matter,  which  i<  sulphate  of  lime,  must  be  edul- 
corated by  repeate.l  affusions  of  hot  water,  till  it  passes 
tasteless.  The  waters  contain  phosphoric  acid  nearly 
free  from  lime;  and  :.y  evaporation,  first  in  glazed 
earthen,  and  then  in  glass  vessels,  or  rather  in  vessels  Of 
ptatina  or  silver  tor  the  hot  acid  acts  upon  glass,  afford 

the  acid  in  a  conceiilrah  d  state,  which,  by  the  force  of 
Strong  heat  in  a  crucible,  may  he  made  to  acquire  the 
form  of  a  transparent  consistent  glass,  though  it  is 
usually  of  a  mllkv.  imuifit  nimwninM 
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For  making  phosphorus,  it  is  not  necessary  o  evapo^ 
rate  the  water  further  than  to  bring  it  to  the  consis- 
tence of  syrup  ;  and  the  small  portion  of  lime  it  con- 
tains is  not  an  impediment  worth  the  trouble  of  remov- 
ing, as  it  affects  the  produce  very  little.  But  when  the 
acid  is  required  in  a  purer  state,  it  is  proper  to  add  a 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which,  by  double 
elective  attraction,  precipitates  the  lime  that  was  held 
in  solution  by  the  phosphoric  acid.  The  fluid,  being 
then  evaporated,  affords  a  crystallized  aiiiinoniacal 
salt,  which  may  be  melted  in  a  silver  vessel,  as  the  acid 
acts  upon  glass  or  eauhen  vessels.  The  ammonia  is 
driven  off  by  the  heat,  and  the  acid  acquires  the  form 
of  a  compact  glass,  as  transparent  as  rock  crystal,  acid 
to  the  taste,  soluble  in  water,  and  deliquescent  in. 
the  air. 

This  acid  is  commonly  pure,  but  nevertheless  may 
contain  a  small  quantity  of  soda,  originally  existing  in, 
the  bones,  and  not  capable  of  being  taken  away  by 
this  process,  ingenious  as  it  is.  The  only  unequivocal 
method  of  obtaining  a  pure  acid  appears  to  consist  in 
first  converting  it  into  phosphorus  by  distillation  of  the 
materials  with  charcoal,  and  then  converting  it  again 
into  acid  by  rapid  combustion,  at  a  high  temperature, 
either  in  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air,  or  some  other  equi- 
valent process. 

Phosphorus  may  also  be  converted  into  the  acid  state 
hy  treating  it  with  nitric  acid.  In  this  operation,  a 
tubulated  retort  with  a  ground  stopper,  must  be  half 
filled  with  nitric  acid,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied.  A 
small  piece  of  phosphorus  being  then  introduced 
through  the  tube,  will  he  dissolved  with  effervescence, 
produced  by  the  escape  of  a  large  quantity  of  nitric 
oxide.  The  addition  of  phosphorus  must  beconlinued 
until  the  last  piece  remains  undissolved.  The  (ire 
being  then  raised  to  drive  over  the  remainder  of 
the  nitric  acid,  the  phosphoric  acid  will  be  found  in 
the  retort,  partly  in  the  concrete  and  partly  in  the  li- 
quid form. 

Sulphuric  acid  produces  nearly  the  same  effect  as  the 
nitric  ;  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  flying  off. 
But  as  it  requires  a  stronger  heat  to  drive  off  the  last 
portions  of  this  acid,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose.     The  liquid  chlorine  likewise  acidifies  it. 

When  phosphorus  is  burned  by  a  strong  heat,  suffi- 
cient to  cause  it  to  flame  rapidly,  it  is  almost  perfectly 
converted  into  dry  acid,  some  of  which  is  thrown  up 
by  the  force  of  the  combustion,  and  the  rest  remains 
upon  the  supporter. 

This  substance  has  also  been  acidified  by  the  direct 
application  of  oxygen  gas  pass,  d  through  hot  water, 
in  which  the  phosphorus  was  liquefied  or  fused. 

The  general  characters  of  phosphoric  acid  are:  1. 
It  is  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions,  producing  a 
specific  gravity,  which  increases  as  the  quantity  of  acid 
is  greater,  but'  does  not  exceed  2.687,  which  is  that  of 
the  glacial  acid.  2.  It  produces  heal  when  mixed  with 
water,  though  not  very  considerable.  3.  It  has  no 
smell  when  pure,  and  its  taste  is  .-our,  hut  not  corro- 
sive. 4.  When  perfectly  dry,  it  sublimes  in  close  ves- 
sels ;  but  loses  this  property  by  the  addition  of  water; 
in  which  circumstance  it  greatly  differs  from  the  bora- 
cic.  acid,  which  is  fixed  when  dry,  hut  r^es  by  the  help 
of  water.  5.  When  considerably  diluted  with  water, 
and  evaporated,  the  aqueous  vapour  carries  up  a  small 
portion  of  the  acid.  6.  With  charcoal  or  inflammable 
matter,  in  a  strong  heat,  it  loses  its  oxygen,  and  be- 
comes converted  into  phosphorus. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  difficult  of  crystallizing. 

Though  the  phosphoric  acid  is  scarcely  corrosive, 
yet,  when  concentrated,  it  acts  upon  oils,  which  it  dis- 
colours, and  at  length  blackens,  producing  best,  and  a 
strong  smell  like  that  of  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine; 
but  does  not  form  a  true  acid  soap.  It  has  most  effect 
on  essential  oils,  less  on  drying  oils,  and  least  of  all  on 
fat  oils.  Spirit  of  wine  and  phosphoric  acid  have  a 
weak  action  on  each  other.  Some  heat  is  excited  by 
this  mixture,  and  the  product  which  comes  over  in  dis- 
tillation of  the  mixture  is  strongly  acid,  of  a  pungent 
arsenical  smell,  inflammable  with  smoke,  missible  in 
all  proportions  with  water,  precipitating  silver  and 
mercury  from  their  solutions,  but  not  gold  ;  and  al- 
though not  nn  ether,  yet  it  seems  to  be  an  appioxima 
lion  to  that  kind  of  combination. 

Phosphoric  acid,  united  with  barytcs,  produces  an 
insoluble  salt,  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  white  powder, 
fusible  at  a  high  temperature  into  a  gray  enamel.   The 
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best  mode  of  preparing  it  is  hy  adding  an  alkaline  pbos- 
phate  to  the  nitrate  or  muriate  of  barytes. 

The  phosphate  of  strihaian  differs  from  Hie  preced- 
ing in  being  soluble  in  an  excess  of  iis  arid. 

Phosphate  of  lime  is  very  abundant  m  Hie  native 
state. 

The  phosphate  of  lime  is  very  difficult  lo  fuse,  but 
ma  glasshouse  furnace  it  softens,  and  acquires  the  se- 
tni-traiisparency  and  grain  of  porcelain.  Jt  is  insolu 
hie  in  water,  but  when  well  calcined,  forms  a  kind  of 
paste  with  it,  us  in  making  cupels.  Besides  thi-  use  of 
ii,  it  is  employed  for  polishing gems  and  metals,  for  ab- 
sorbing grease  (rom  cloth,  linen,  or  paper,  and  lor  pre- 
paring phospimnis.  in  medicine  ii  has  been  strongh 
recommended  against  the  ricked  by  Dr.  Bonhoinme  o'f 
Avignon,  either  alone  or  combined  with  phosphate  of 
soda.  The  burnt  hartshorn  of  the  shops  is  a  phosphate 
of  lime. 

An  acidulous  phosphate  of  lime  is  found  in  human 
urine,  and  may  he  crystallized  in  small  silky  filaments, 
or  shining  scales,  which  unite  together  into  - 
like  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  have  a  perceptibly 
acid  taste,  it  may  he  prepared  hy  partial! 
posing  the  calcareous  phosphate  of  hones  by  the  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  or  muriatic  acid,  or  by  dissolving  that 
phosphate  in  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  crystalliznble.  Exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  it 
softens,  liquefies,  swells  up,  becomes  dry,  and  may  he 
fused  into  a  transparent  class,  which  is  insipid,  insolu 
hie,  and  unalterable  in  the  air.  In  these  characters  it 
differs  from  the  glacial  acid  of  phosphorus.  It  is  partly 
decomposable  by  charcoal,  so  as  to  afford  phosphorus. 

The  phosphate  of  potassais  very  deliquescent,  and 
not  cry stallizable,  but  condensing  into  a  kind  of  jelly. 
Like  the  preceding  species,  it  first  undergoes  the 
ous  fusion,  swells,  dries,  and  may  be  fused  into  a  glass; 
but  this  glass  deliquesces.  It  has  a  sweetish  saline 
taste. 

The  phosphate  of  soda  was  first  discovered  com- 
bined with  ammonia  in  urine,  by  Schockwitz,  and  was 

Balled  fusible  or  microcosmic  salt.     Margraff obtained 

it  alone  by  lixiviating  the  residuum  left  alter  preparing 
phosphorus  from  this  triple  salt  and  charcoal.     Haupt. 

who  tirst  discriminated  the  two,  gave  the  phosphate  of 

soda  the  name  of  sal  mirabile perlalum.  Itoueile  very 
properly  announced  it  to  be  a  compound  of  soda  and 
phosphoric  arid.  Bergman  considered  it,  or  rather  the 
acidulous  phosphate,  as  a  peculiar  acid,  and  cave  i!  the 
name  ofperlate  acid.  Guyton-Morveati  did  the  same, 
hut  distinguished  it  by  the  name  ofouretic:  at  length 
Klaproth  ascertained  its  real  nature  to  he  as  Rouelle 
had  affirmed. 

This  phosphate  is  now  commonly  prepared  by  adding 
to  the  acidulous  phosphate  of  lime  as  much  cai  b 
of  soda  in  solution  as  will  fully  saturate  the  acid.   The 
carbonate  of  lime  which  precipitates,  being  separated 
bv  filtration,  the  liquid  is  duly  evaporati  d  so  as  to  crys- 
tallize the  phosphate  of  soda;  but  if  there  be  not  a 
slight  excess  of  alkali,  the  crystals  will  not  be  large  and 
regular.    Funcke,  of  Linz,  recommends,  as    a  more 
economical  and  expeditious  mode,  to  saturate  the  ex 
cess  of  lime  in  calcined  hones  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  dissolve  the  phosphate  of  lime  that  remains  in 
nitric  acid.     To  this  solution  he  adds  an  equal  quan- 
titv  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  recovers  the  nitiic  acid  by 
distillation.     He  then  separate-  the  phosphate  of  soda 
from  sulphate  of  lime  by  elutriation  and  crystallization, 
as  usual.    The  crystals  are  rhomboidal  prisms  of  dif- 
ferent shapes;  efflorescent;  soluble  in  :!  parts  of  cold, 
htid  U  of  hot  water.    They  are  capable  of  being  fus-  d 
into  an  opaque  white  alass,  which  may  he  again  dis- 
solved and  crystallized.     It  may  be  converted  into  an 
acidulous  phosphate  by  an  addition  of  acid,  or  by  either 
of  the  stron"  acids,  which  partially,  but  not  wholly, 
decompose  it.     As  its  taste  is  simply  saline,  without 
anv  thing  disagreeable,  it  is  much  used  as  a  purgative, 
chiefly  in  broth,  in  which  it  is  not  distinguishable  from 
common  salt.    For  this  elecant  addition  to  our  phar- 
maceutical preparations,  we  arc  indebted  to  Dr.  Pear- 
son'   In  assays  with  the  blow-pipe  it  is  of  ereat  utility  ; 
and  it'has  been  used  instead  of  borax  for  soldering. 

The  phosphateof  ammonia  crystallizes  in  prisms  with 
four  re-mtar  sides,  terminating  in  pyramids,  and  some- 
times in  bundles  of  small  needles.  Its  taste  is  cool, 
saline,  pungent,  and  urinous.  On  the  fire  it  compor  s 
itself  like  the  precedin"  species,  except  that  the  whole 
of  its  base  may  be  driven  off  by  a  continuance  of  the 
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heat,  leaving  only  the  acid  behind.  It  is  hut  little  more 
soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold,  which  takes  up  a 
Iburth  of  it-  weight.  It  is  pretty  abundant  in  human 
uiin.  paniculail)  after  it  has  become  putrid.  It  is  an 
excellent  Hux  both  for  assays  and  the  blow  pipe,  and  in 
the  fabrication  of  coloured  glass  and  aniticiai  gems. 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  crystallizes  in  irregular 
hexahedral  prisms,  obliquely  truncated;  but  is  com 
moniv  pulverulent,  as  it  effloresces  very  quickly,  it 
requires  fifty  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it.    Its  taste  is 

cool  and  sweetish.     This  salt  too  is  found  ill  mine. 

An  timmoftiaoo-maffnesiam  phosphate  has  been  die- 

rj   in  an  intestinal  calculus  ol  a  horse  by  FoOl 
d  since  by  Barlboldl,  and  likewise  by  the  lor- 
mer,  in  some  human  urinary  calculi. 

The  phesphaU  of  glucine  has  been  examined  by 
Vaiiquclin,  who  informs  us,  that  it  is  a  w  bite  pom  tier, 
..I  mucilaginous  mass,  without  any  perceptible  taste; 
fusible  but  not  decomposable  by  heal  ;  unalterable4u 

the  air,  and  insoluble  unless  in  an  excess  ol   its  acid. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  phosphoric  and, 
aided  by  heat,  acis  upon  silcx;  and  we  may  add,  that 
it  enters  into  many  artificial  gems  in  the  slate  of  a 
silicious  phosphate."— C/re's  Chemical  Dictionary. 

PHOSPHORITE.  A  subspecies  of  apatite.  1-  Cent- 
mnu  phosphorite.  This  is  ol  a  yellowish  white  colour, 
when  rubbed  in  an   iron  mortar,  or  thrown  otr  red-hot 

coals,    it  emits  a  green-cob id  phosphoric  light.    It 

is  found  in  Ksirf -madura,  in  Spain. 

&  Earthy  phosphorite.  Of  a  grayish  white  colour, 
and  consists  of  dull  dusty  particles,  which  phospho- 
glowing  coals.    It  is  found  in  Hungary. 

PHOSPHOROI  S  ACID.  Acidum  phosphoroswm. 
"This  acid  was  discovered  in  J812  hy  Sir  II.  Davy. 
When  phosphorus  and  corrosive  sublimate  ait  on 
each  other  at  an  elevated  temperature,  a  liquid  called 
protochloride  of  phosphorus  is  formed.  Water  added 
to  this,  resolves  it  into  muriatic  and  phosphorous  acids. 
A  moderate  heal  suffices  to  expel  the  former,  and  the 
latter  remains  associated  with  water.  It  has  a  very 
sour  taste,  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  neutralizes 
bases,  when  heated  strongly  in  open  vessels,  it  in- 
flames. 1'huspliuretted  hydrogen  flies  off,  and  phos- 
phoric add  remains.     Ten  pails  of  it  heated  in  close 

n*  e  off  one  half  of  bihydrogurei  of  phosphorus, 
and  leave  8£ofphosphoric  acid.  Hence  the  liquid  acid 
consists  of  80.7  acid  +  llJ-^  water.  lis  prime  equiva- 
lent is  2.5." 

PHOSPHORUS.  (From  0wc,  light,  and  <j>tpia,  to 
in,]).)  .  hihijiliosj/lioTus.  A  simple  substance  which 
has  never  been  found  pure  in  nature.  It  is  always 
met  with  united  to  oxygen,  or  in  the  state  of  phosphoric 
acid.  In  that  state  it  exists  very  plentifully,  and  is 
united  to  different  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  sub- 
stanci  s. 

"  If  phosphoric  acid  he  mixed  with  l-5th  of  its  weight 
of  powdered  charcoal,  and  the  mixture  distilled  at  a 
moderate  red  heat,  in  a  coated  earthen  retort,  whose 
beak  is  partial!}  immersed  in  a  basin  of  water,  drops 
of  a  waxy-looking  substance  will  pass  over,  and,  fall- 
ing into  the  water,  will  concrete  into  the  solid  called 
phosphorus.  It  must  he  purified,  hy  straining  it  through 
a  piece  Of  chamois  leather,  under  warm  water.  It  is 
yellow  and  semitransparent.  Jt  is  as  soft  as  wax,  but 
fully  more  cohesive  and  ductile.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.77. 
Il  melts  at  90°  F.  and  boils  at  5500. 

In  the  atmosphere,  at  common  temperatures,  it  emits 
aw  bite  smoke,  which,  in  the  dark,  appears  luminous. 
Tliis  smoke  is  acidulous,  and  results  from  the  slow 
oxygenation  of  the  phosphorus.  In  air  perfectly  dry, 
however,  phosphorus  does  not  smoke,  because  the  acid 

which  is  formed  is  solid,  and,  closely  incasing  tile  com- 
bustible, screens  n  from  tin  atmospherical  oxygen. 

W  hen  phosphorus  is  heated  in  the  an-  to  about  148°, 
it  takes  Jirr.  and  burns  with  a  splendid  white  light, 
and  a  copious  dense  smoke.  If  the  combustion  take 
place  Within  a  large  elass  receiver,  the  -moke  becomes 
condensed  into  Bnowj  looking  particles,  which  fall  in 
essive  shower,  coating  the  bottom  plate  with 
a  spongy  efflorescence  triphosphoric  acid.  This  acid 
soon  liquefies  by  the  absorption  of  aqueous  va- 
pour from  the  air. 

W  hen  phosphorus  is  inflamed  in  oxygen,  the  light 
and  heat  are  incomparably  more  intense:  the  former 
dazzling  the  eye,  and  the  latter  cracking  the  glass  ves- 
sel. Solid  phosphoric  acid  results ;  consisting  of  1.5 
phosphorus  -i-  2.0  oxvgen. 
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When  phosphorus  is  heated  In  highly  rarefied  air, 
three  products  are  formed  from  it :  one  is  phosphoric 
acid  ;  one  is  a  volatile  white  powder  ;  and  the  third  is 
a  red  solid  of  comparative  fixity,  requiring  a  heat  above 
that  ot'  boiling  water  for  it*  fusion.  The  volatile  sub- 
stance is  soluble  in  water,  imparting  acid  properties  to 
it.  It  M'ciiis  to  be  phosphorous  acid.  The  red  sub- 
stance is  probably  an  oxide  of  phosphorus,  since,  for 
its  conversion  into  phosphoric  acid  .il  requires  less 
oxygen  than  phosphorus  does.  See  Phosphoric,  Phos- 
phorous, and  Hypophusphorous  Acids'. 

Phosphorus  and  chlorine  combine  with  great  facili- 
ty, when  brought  in  contact  with  each  other  at  common 
temperatures. 

1.  When  chlorine  is  introduced  into  a  retort  ex- 
hausted of  air,  and  containing  pho'sphorus,  the  phos- 
phorus takes  tire,  and  burns  with  a  pale  flame,  throw- 
ing oit'sparks  ;  while  a  white  substance  rises  and  con- 
denses on  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

If  the  chlorine  be  in  considerable  quantity,  as  much  as 
12  cubic  inches  to  a  grain  of  phosphorus,  the  latter  will 
entirely  disappear,  and  nothing  but  the  white  powder 
will  be  formed,  into  which  about  9  cubic  inches  of  the 
chlorine  will  be  condensed.  No  new  gaseous  matter 
is  produced. 

The  powder  is  a  compound  of  phosphorus  and  chlo- 
rine, first  described  as  a  peculiar  body  by  Sir  H.  Davy 
in  lfilU ;  and  various  analytical  and  synthetical  experi- 
ments which  he  made  with  it,  prove  that  it  consists  of 
about  1  phosphorus,  and  6.8  chlorine  in  weight  It  is 
the  bichloride  of  phosphorus. 

Its  properties  are  very  peculiar.  It  is  snow-white, 
extremely  volatile,  rising  in  a  gaseous  form  at  a  tem- 
perature much  below  thai  of  boiling  water.  Under 
pneumatic  pressure  it  may  be  fused,  and  then  it  crystal- 
lizes in  transparent  prisms. 

It  acts  violently  on  water,  decomposing  it,  whence 
result  the  phosphoric  and  muriatic  acids;  the  former 
from  the  combination  of  the  phosphorus  with  the 
oxygen,  and  the  latter  from  that  of  the  chlorine  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  water.  It  produces  Maine  when 
exposed  to  a  lighted  taper.  If  it  be  transmitted 
through  an  ignited  glass  tube,  along  with  oxygen,  it  is 
decomposed,  and  phosphoric  acid  and  chlorine  are  ob- 
tained. The  superior  fixity  of  the  acid  above  the  chlo- 
ride,  seems  to  give  that  ascendancy  of  attraction  to  ihe 
oxygen  here,  which  the  chlorine  possesses  in  most  other 
cases.  Dry  litmus  paper  exposed  to  Its  vapour  in  a 
vessel  exhausted  of  air,  is  loudened.  When  introduced 
into  a  vessel  containing  ammonia,  a  combination  takes 
place,  accompanied  with  much  heat,  and  there  results 
a  compound,  insoluble  in  water,  undecomposable  by 
acid  or  alkaline  solutions,  and  possessing  characters 
analogous  to  earths. 

2.  T\)iprotochloridc  of  phosphorus  was  first  obtained 
in  a  pure  state  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  the  year  1809.  If 
phosphorus  be  sublimed  through  corrosive  sublimate, 
in  powder  in  a  glass  lube,  a  limpid  fluid  comes  over  as 
clear  as  waler,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.45. 
It  emits  acid  fumes  when  exposed  to  the  air,  by  decom- 
posing the  aqueous  vapour.  If  paper,  imbued  with  il, 
lie  exposed  lo  the  air,  il  becomes  acid  without  inflam- 
mation. It  does  not  redden  dp-  litmus  paper  plunged 
into  it.  lis  vapour  burns  in  me  tlaine  of  a  candle. 
When  mixed  with  water,  and  heated,  muriatic  acid 
flies  off,  and  phosphorous  acid  remains.  If  it  be  intro- 
duced into  a  vessel  containiiis  chloiine,  it  is  converted 
into  the  bichloride;  and  ifmadetoact  upon  ammonia, 
phosphorus  is  produced,  and  the  saaie  earthy-like  com- 
pound results  as  that  formed  by  the  bichloride  aud 
ammonia. 

The  compounds  of  iodine  and  phosphorus  have  been 
examined  by  Sir  H.  Davy  and  Gay  Lussac 

Phosphorus  unites  to  iodine  with  the  disengagement 
of  heat,  but  no  light.  One  part  of  phosphorus  and 
eight  of  iodine  form  a  compound  of  a  red  orange-brown 
colour,  fusible  at  about  212°,  and  volatile  at  a  higher 
temperature. 

One  part  of  phosphorus  and  16  of  iodine  produce  a 
crystalline  matter  of  a  grayish-black  colour,  fusible 
at  84°. 

One  part  of  phosphorus,  and  24  of  iodine,  produce  a 
black  substance  partially  fusible  at  115°. 

Phnsphurcttid  hydrogen.  Of  this  compound  there 
are  two  varieties;  one  consisting  it  a  prime  of  each 
constituent,  and  therefore  to  be  called  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  ;  another,  in  which  the  relation  of  phospho- 
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rus  Is  one  half  less,  to  be  called  thereforo  subphospliu 
retted  hydrogen. 

1.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen.  Into  a  small  retort 
filled  with  milk  of  lime,  or  potassa  water,  let  some 
fragments  of  phosphorus  be  introduced,  and  let  the 
heat  of  an  Argand  flame  be  applied  to  the  bottom  of 
the  retort,  while  its  beak  is  immersed  in  the  water  of  a 
pneumatic  trough.  Bubbles  of  gas  will  come  over, 
which  explode  spontaneously  with  contact  of  air.  It 
may  also  be  procured  by  the  action  of  dilute  muriatic 
acid  on  phosphuret  of  lime.  In  order  to  obtain  the  gas 
pure,  however,  we  must  receive  it  over  mercury.  Its 
smell  is  very  disagreeable.  Its  sp.  grav.  is  0.9022.  100 
cubic  inches  weigh  27.5  gr.  In  oxygen,  it  inflames 
with  a  brilliant  white  light.  In  common  air,  when  the 
gaseous  bubble  bursts  the  film  of  water,  and  explodes, 
there  rises  up  a  ring  of  white  smoke,  luminous  in  the 
dark.  Water  absorbs  about  l-40th  of  its  bulk  of  this 
gas,  and  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  a  bitter  taste,  and 
the  characteristic  smell  of  the  gas.  When  brought  in 
contact  with  chlorine  it  detonates  with  a  brilliant  green 
light ;  but  the  products  have  never  been  particularly 
examined. 

2.  Kul'phosphurctted  ht/dropen.  It  was  discovered 
by  Sir  11.  Davy  in  1812.  "When  the  crystalline  hydrate 
of  phosphorous  acid  is  heated  in  a  retort  out  of  the 
contact  of  air,  solid  phosphoric  acid  is  formed,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  subphosphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved. 
Its  smell  is  foetid,  but  not  so  disagreeably  so  as  that  of 
the  preceding  gas.  It  does  not  spontaneously  explode 
like  it  with  oxygen ;  but  at  a  temperature  of  300°  a 
violent  detonation  takes  place.  In  chlorine  it  explodes 
with  a  white  flame.  Water  absorbs  one-eighth  of  its 
volume  of  this  gas. 

It  is  probable  that  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  some- 
limes  contains  the  subphosphuret  and  common  hydro 
gen  mixed  with  it. 

'There  is  not,  perhaps,'  says  Sir  H.  Davy,  'in  the 
whole  series  of  chemical  phenomena,  a  more  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  theory  of  definite  proportions,  than 
that  offered  in  the  decomposition  of  hydrophosphoruus 
acid  into  phosphoric  acid,  and  hydropiiosphoric  gas. 

'  Four  proportions  of  the  acid  contain  four  propor- 
tions of  phosphorus  and  four  of  oxygen;  two  propor- 
tions of  water  contain  four  proportions  of  hydrogen 
and  two  of  oxygen  (all  by  volume.)  The  six  propor- 
tions of  oxygen  unite  to  three  proportions  of  phospho- 
rus to  form  three  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  four  pro- 
portions of  hydrogen  combine  with  one  of  phosphorus 
to  form  one  proportion  of  hydropiiosphoric  gas  (thai  is, 
subphosphuretted  hydrogen) ;  and  there  are  no  other 
products.' — Elements,  p.  297. 

Phosphorus  and  sulphur  are  capable  of  combining. 
Tin  y  may  be  united  by  molting  them  together  hi  a  tube 
exhausted  of  air,  or  under  water.  In  this  last  case, 
they  must  be  used  in  small  quantities:  as,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  action,  water  is  decomposed,  sometimes 
with  explosions.  They  unite  in  many  proportions. 
The  most  fusible  compound  is  that  of  one  and  a  half 
of  sulphur  to  two  of  phosphorus.  This  remains  liquid 
at  40°  Fahrenheit.  When  solid,  its  colour  is  yellowish- 
white.  It  is  more  combustible  than  phosphorus,  and 
distils  undecompounded  at  a  strong  heat.  Had  it 
consisted  of  2  sulphur — 3  phosphorus,  we  should  have 
had  a  definite  compound  of  1  prune  of  the  first — 2  of 
the  second  constituent.  This  proportion  forms  Ihe 
best  composition  for  phosphoric  fire-matches  or  bottle?. 
A  particle  of  it  attached  to  a  brimstone  match,  inflames 
when  gently  rubbed  against  a  surface  of  cork  or  wood. 
An  oxide  made  by  heating  phosphorus  in  a  narrow- 
mouthed  phial  with  an  ignited  wire,  answers  the  same 
purpose.  The  phial  must  be  kept  closely  coiked,  other- 
wise phosphorous  acid  is  speedily  formed. 

Phosphorus  is  soluble  in  oils,  and  communicates  to 
them  the  oroperty  of  appearing  luminous  in  the  dark. 
Alkohol  and  ether  also  dissolve  it,  but  more  spa- 
ringly." 

The  earliest  account  we  have  concerning  the  medi- 
cinal use  of  phosphorus,  is  in  the  seventh  volume  of 
Haller's  Collection  of  Theses,  relating  to  the  history 
and  cure  of  diseases.  The  original  dissertation  is  en- 
titled, l)e  Phosphori  Loco  J\ledicamenli  adsumpti  vir- 
tide  medico,  ntiquot  casibus  smg-ularibus  confirmata, 
Auctore  J.  Cfabi  Mi  n(z.  There  are  three  cases  of  sin- 
gular cures  performed  by  means  of  phosphorus,  nar- 
rated in  this  thesis;  the  history  of  these  cases  and 
cures  yv  as  scut  to  Dr.  Gabi  Mcuti,  by  his  father. 
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The  first  instance  Is  of  a  man  wlin  laboured  under  a 
putrid  fever. 

The  second,  is  that  of  a  man  who  laboured  under  a 
bilious  fever. 

The  third  case  is  entitled  a  malignant  catarrhal  fever 
with  petechia. 

The  dangerous  consequences  which  are  likely  to 
follow  the  injudicious  administration  of  phosphorus 
cannot  be  impressed  on  the  mind  more  strongly  than 
by  reading  the  cases  and  experiments  which  are  men- 
tioned by  V\  eickard,  in  the  fourth  part  of  his  miscella- 
neous writings,  (Vermischte  Medicineche  Schriffien, 
von  M.  A.  Weickard.) 

PHOSPHURET.  (Phosphuretum,  from  phosphorus.) 
A  combination  of  phosphorus,  with  a  combustible  or 
metallic  oxide. 

Phosphurettcd  hydrogen.     See  Phosphorus. 

PHOSPHURETUM.     See  Phosphuret. 

PHOT1CITE.  A  mixture  of  the  silicate  and  carbo- 
silicate  of  manganese. 

PHOTOPHO  BIA.  (From  0o)s,  light,  and  (pogea,  to 
dread.)  Such  an  intolerance  of  light,  that  the  eye,  or 
rather  the  retina,  can  scarcely  bear  its  irritating  rays. 
Such  patients  generally  wink,  or  close  their  eyes  in 
light,  which  they  cannot  bear  without  exquisite  pain 
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of  which  Satrlmmi  gives  an  account,  with  pain,  or  9 
peculiar  sense  of  uneasiness  of  the  head,  back,  loins,. 
and  joints-  in  some  cases,  with  tremor  of  the  limbs, 
and  intolerable  pains  of  the  hands,  feet,  and  legs.  It 
now  and  then  attacks  with  stupor  and  rigidity  of  the 
whole  bodvvsoinetinies  with  anxiety  and  a  sense  of 
tension  referred  to  the  breast,  often  accompanied  with 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  Sometimes  nausea  and  a 
painful  sense  at  weight  in  the  stomach,  are  among  the 
earliest  symptoms,  hi  other  cases,  the  patient  is  at- 
tacked with  vomiting,  or  complains  of  the  heart-burn, 
and  gripfog  pmus  in  the  bowels.  When  the  intimate 
connexion  which  subsists  between  the  brain  and  every 
part  of  the  system  is  considered,  the  variety  ol  the 
symptoms  attending  the  commencement  ol  phrenitis  is 
not  so  surprising,  nor  that  the  stomach  in  particular 
should  suffer,  wfich  so  remarkably  sympathizes  with 
the  brain.  These  symptoms  assist  in  forming  the  diag- 
nosis between  phrenitis  and  synocha.  The  pain  of 
the  head  soon  becomes  more  considerable,  and  some- 
times very  acute.  "  If  the  meninges,"  says  Dr.  For- 
dyce,  "are  affected,  the  pain  is  acute  ;  if  the  substance 
only,  obtuse,  and  sometimes  but  just  sensible."  And 
Dr.  Cullen  remarks,  "  1  am  here,  as  in  other  analogous 
cases,  of  opinion,  that  the  symptoms  above  mentioned 


or  confused  vision.     Tlie  proximate  cause  is  too  great  of  an  acute  inflammation,  always  mark  inflammations 

a  sensibility  in  the  retina.    The  species  are,  of  membraneous  parts,  and  that  an  inflammation  of 

1.  Photophobia  ivflammatoria,  or  dread  of  light  from  parenchyma,  or  substance  of  viscera,  exhibits,  at  least 
an  inflammatory  cause,  which  is  a  particular  symptom  commonly,  a  more  chronic  inflammation." 
of  the  internal  ophthalmia.  rrrh"  —- •  "f  *h°  "-""  ;°    •"">"-     "*■* 

2.  Photophobia,  from  the  disuse  of  light,  which  hap- 
pens to  persons  long  confined  in  dark  places  or  prisons  ; 


on  the  coming  out  of  which  into  light  the  pupil  con- 
tracts, and  the  persons  cannot  bear  light.  The  depres- 
sion of  the  cataract  occasions  this  symptom,  which  ap- 
pears as  though  fire  and  lightning  entered  the  eye,  not 
being  able  to  bear  the  strong  rays  of  light. 

3.  Photophobia  nervea,  or  a  nervous  photophobia, 
which  arises  from  an  increased  sensibility  of  the  ner- 
vous expansion  and  optic  nerve.  It  is  a  symptom  of 
the  hydrophobia,  and  many  disorders,  botli  acute  and 
nervous. 

4.  Photophobia,  from  too  great  light,  as  looking  at  the 
sun,  or  at  the  strong  light  of  modern  lamps. 

PHOTO'PSIA.  (From  <pios,  light,  and  o\ptc,  vision.) 
Lucid  vision.  An  affection  of  the  eye  in  which  the 
patient  perceives  luminous  rays,  ignited  lines,  or  co- 
ruscations. 

Piira'gmcs.  (From  (ppacow,  to  enclose,  or  fence:  so 
called  from  their  being  set  round  like  a  fence  of  stakes.) 
The  rows  of  teeth. 

PHRE'NES.    (Phrcn,  from  <ppnv,  the  mind ;  because 
the  ancients  imagined  it  was  the  seat  of  the  mind.) 
The  diaphragm. 
PHRENE'SIS.    See  Phrenitis. 
PHRENIC.      (Phrentcus  ;    from   (jipevtc,  the  dia- 
phragm.)    Belonging  to  the  diaphragm. 

Phrenic  artery.  The  arteries  going  to  the  dia- 
phragm. 

Phrenic  nerve.  Diaphragmatic  nerve.  It  arises 
from  a  union  of  the  branches  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  cervical  pairs,  on  each  side,  passes  between  the 
clavicle  and  subclavian  artery,  and  descends  from 
thence  by  the  pericardium  to  the  diaphragm. 

Phrenxc  vein.  The  veins  coining  from  the  dia- 
phragm. 

PHRENICA.     (Phrenicus  ;   from  ipprjv,  the  mind, 
or  intellect.)    The  name  of  the  first  order  of  diseases 
of  the  class  Neurotica,  in  Good's  Nosology.     Diseases 
affecting  the  intellect.     Its  genera  are,   Ecphoronia ; 
Empathema  ;  Musia;  Jlphlezia ;  Paroniria  ;  JHoria. 
PHRENI'TIS.     (Phrenitis,  idis.  f.  Vpcvtrts  ;   from 
(bpnv,  the  mind.)     Phrenesis  :  Phrenetiasis ;   Phrenis- 
mus  ■    Cephalitis  ;    Sphacctismus  ;     Cephalalgia  in- 
Aammatoria.    By  the  Arabians,  karabttus-    Phrenzy 
or  inflammation  of  the  brain.    A  genus  of  disease  in 
the  Class  Pyrexia,  and  Order  Phlegmasia,  of  Cullen  ; 
characterized  by  strong  fever,  violent  headache,  red- 
ness of  the  face  and  eyes,  impatience  of  light  and  noise, 
watchfulness,  and  furious  delirium.    It  is  symptomatic 
of  several  diseases,  as  worms,  hydrophobia,  &c.    Phre- 
aakes  its  attacks  with  a  sense  of  fulness  in 


The  seat  of  the  pain  is  various :  sometimes  it  seems 
to  occupy  the  whole  head;  sometimes,  although  more 
circumscribed,  it  is  deep-seated,  and  ill-defined.  lit 
other  cases,  it  is  felt  principally  in  the  forehead  or  oc- 
ciput. The  redness  of  the  face  and  eyes  generally  in- 
creases with  the  pain,  and  there  is  often  a  sense  of 
heat  and  throbbing  in  the:  head,  the  countenance  ac- 
quiring a  peculiar  fierceness.  These  symptoms,  for  the 
most  part,  do  not  last  long  before  the  patient  begins  to 
talk  incoherently,  and  to  show  other  marks  of  delirium 
Sometimes,  however,  Saalmaii  observes,  delirium  did 
not  come  on  till  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  day.  The- 
delirium  gradually  increases,  till  it  often  arrives  at  a 
state  of  phrenzy.  The  face  becomes  turgid,  the  eyes 
stare,  and  seem  as  if  bursting  from  their  sockets,  tears, 
and  sometimes  even  blood,  flowing  from  iheui  :  the  pa- 
tient, in  many  cases,  resembling  a  furious  maniac,  from 
whom  it  is  ofleii  impossible  to  distinguish  him,  except 
by  the  shorter  duration  of  his  complaint  The  delirium 
assists  in  distinguishing  phrenitis  and  synocha,  as  it  is 
not  a  common  symptom  in  the  latter.  When  delirium 
does  attend  synocha,  however,  it  is  of  the  same  kind  a* 
in  phrenitis. 

We  should,  a  priori,  expect  in  phrenitis  considerable 
derangement  in  the  different  organs  of  sense,  which  so 
immediately  depend  on  the  state  of  the  brain.  The 
eyes  are  incapable  of  bearing  the  light,  and  false  vision, 
particularly  that  termed  muscm  volitantes,  and  flashes 
of  light  seeming  to  dart  before  the  eyes,  are  frequent 
symptoms.  The  hearing  is  often  so  acute,  that  the 
least  noise  is  intolerable :  sometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  patient  becomes  deaf ;  and  the  deafness, 
Saalman  observes,  and  morbid  acuteness  of  hearing, 
sometimes  alternate.  Affections  of  the  smell,  taste, 
and  touch,  are  less  observable. 

As  the  organs  of  sense  are  not  frequently  deranged 
in  synocha,  the  foregoing  symptoms  farther  assist  the 
diagnosis  between  this  complaint  and  phrenitis. 

The  pulse  is  not  always  so  mtieh  disturbed  at  an 
earlier  period,  as  we  should  expect  from  the  violence 
of  the  other  symptoms,  compared  with  what  we  ob- 
serve in  idiopathic,  fevers.  When  this  circumstance  is 
distinctly  marked,  it  forms,  perhaps,  the  best  diagnosis 
between  phrenitis  and  synocha,  and  gives  to  phrenitis 
more  of  the  appearance  of  mania.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  fever  runs  as  high  as  the  delirium ;  then 
the  case  often  almost  exactly  resembles  a  case  of  vio- 
lent synocha,  from  which  it  is  the  more  difficult  to  dis 
tinguish  it  if  the  pulse  be  full  and  strong.  In  general 
however,  the  hardness  is  more  remarkable  than  in 
synocha,  and  in  many  cases  the  pulse  is  small  and  hard 
which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  diagnostics 
between  the  two  complaints,  the  pulse  in  synocha 
being  alwavs  strong  and  full.  In  phrenitis  it  is  some- 
times, though  rarely,  intermitting.    The  respiration  is 


nitis  often  mu«..D  ..- 

the  head  flushing  of  the  countenance,  and  redness  of 

the  eves  the  nulse  being  full,  but  in  other  respects  na-  times,  though  rarely,  intermitting.  The  respiration  is 
turil  As  these  symptoms  increase,  the  patient  be-  generally  deep  and  slow,  sometimes  difficult,  now  and 
comes  restless  his  sleep  is  disturbed,  or  wholly  for-  then  interrupted  with  hiccough,  seldom  hurried  and 
sakes  him     It  sometimes  comes  on,  as  in  the  epidemic,  |  frequent ;  a  very  unfavourable  symptom.    In  many  of 
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the  cases  mentioned  by  Saalman,  pneumonia  super- 
vened. 

The  deglutition  is  often  difficult,  sometimes  convul- 
sive. The  stomach  is  frequently  oppressed  with  bile, 
which  is  an  unfavourable  symptom ;  and  complete 
jaundice,  Che  skin  and  urine  being  tinged  yellow,  some- 
times supervenes.  Worms  in  the  stomach  and  bowels 
are  also  frequent  attendants  on  phrenitis,  and  Hick  is 
reason  to  believe,  may  have  a  share  in  producing  it. 
The  hydrocephalus  interims,  which  is  more  allied  to 
phrenitis  than  dropsy  of  the  brain,  properly  so  called, 
seems  often,  in  part  at  least,  to  arise  from  derange- 
ment of  the  prime  via?,  particularly  from  worms.  We 
cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  these  complaints. 

Instead  of  a  superabundance  of  bile  in  the  primte 
vi;e,  there  is  sometimes  a  deficiency,  which  seems  to 
afford  even  a  worse  prognosis.  The  alvine  fasces  be- 
ing of  a  white  colour,  and  a  black  cloud  in  the  urine, 
me  regarded  by  Lobb  as  fatal  symptoms.  The  i>lack 
Cloud  in  the  urine  is  owing  to  an  admixture  of  blood  ; 
when  unmixed  with  blood,  it  is  generally  pale. 

There  is  often  a  remarkable  tendency  to  the  worst 
species  of  hemorrhagica,  towards  the  fatal  termination 
of  phrenitis.  Hemorrhagy  from  the  eyes  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Hemorrhagy  from  the  intestines 
also,  tinging  the  stools  with  a  black  colour,  is  not  un- 
common. These  hemorrhagics  are  never  favourable  ; 
but  the  hemorrhagica  characteristic  of  synocha,  parti- 
cularly that  from  the  nose,  sometimes  occur  at  an 
earlier  period,  and,  if  copious,  generally  bring  relief. 
More  frequently,  however,  blood  drops  slowly  from  the 
nose,  demonstrating  the  violence  of  the  disease,  with- 
out relieving  it.  In  other  cases,  there  is  a  discharge  of 
thin  mucus  from  the  nose. 

Tremours  of  the  joints ,  convulsions  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  the  face  from  being 
florid  suddenly  becoming  pale,  involuntary  tears,  a  dis- 
charge of  mucus  from  the  nose,  the  urine  being  of  a 
dark  red  or  yellow  colour,  or  black,  or  covered  with  a 
pellicle,  the  faeces  being  either  bilious  or  white,  and 
very  fcetid,  profuse  sweat  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
shoulders,  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  general  convulsions, 
much  derangement  of  the  internal  functions,  and  the 
symptoms  of  other  visceral  inflammations,  particularly 
of  the  pneumonia,  supervening,  are  enumerated  by 
Saalman  as  affording  the  most  unfavourable  prognosis. 
The  delirium  changing  to  coma,  the  pulse  at  the  same 
time  becoming  weak,  and  the  deglutition  difficult,  was 
generally  the  forerunner  of  death.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  copious  hemorrhagy  from  the 
hemorrhoidal  vessels,  from  the  lungs,  mouth,  or  even 
from  the  urinary  passages,  when  the  delirium  is  reliev- 
ed by  sleep,  and  the  patient  remembers  his  dreams, 
when  the  sweats  are  free  and  general,  the  deafness  is 
diminished  or  removed,  and  the  febrile  symptoms  be- 
come milder,  there  are  hopes  of  recovery. 

In  almost  all  diseases,  if  we  except  those  which  kill 
suddenly,  as  the  fatal  termination  approaches,  nearly 
the  same  train  of  symptoms  supervenes,  viz.  those  de- 
noting extreme  debility  of  all  the  functions.  Saalman 
remarks,  that  the  blood  did  not  always  show  the  buffy 
coat 

Phrenitis,  like  most  other  complaints,  has  sometimes 
assumed  an  intermitting  form,  the  tits  coming  on  daily, 
sometimes  every  second  day.  When  phrenitis  termi- 
nates favourably,  the  typhus,  which  succeeds  the  in- 
creased excitement,  is  generally  less  in  proportion  to 
that  excitement,  than  in  idiopathic  fevers  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  assists  in  distinguishing  phrenitis  from 
synorha. 

The  imperfect  diagnosis  between  these  complaints  i3 
further  assisted  by  the  effects  of  the  remedies  employ 
ed.  For  in  phrenitis,  in  removing  the  delirium  and 
other  loeal  symptoms,  the  febrile  symptoms  in  general 
soon  abate.  Whereas  in  synocha,  although  the  deli- 
rium and  headache  be  removed,  yet  the  pulse  conti- 
nues frequent,  and  other  marks  of  indisposition  remain 
for  a  much  longer  time. 

It  will  be  of  use  to  present,  at  one  view,  the  circum- 
stances which  form  the  diagnosis  between  phrenitis  and 
synocha. 

Synocha  generally  makes  itsattack  in  the  same  man- 
ner .  its  symptoms  are  few  and  little  varied.  The 
symptoms  at  the  commencement  of  phrenitis  are  often 
more  complicated,  and  differ  considerably  in  different 
cases.    Derangement  of  the  internal  functions  is  com- 
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paratively  rare  in  synocha.  In  phrenitis  it  almost 
constantly  attends,  and  often  appears  very  early.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  the  derangement  of  the 
organs  of  sense.  In  synocha,  the  pulse  from  the  com- 
mencement is  frequent  and  strong.  In  phrenitis,  symp- 
toms denoting  the  local  affection  often  become  consi- 
derable before  the  pulse  is  much  disturbed.  In  phre- 
nitis, we  have  seen  that  the  pulse  sometimes  very  sud- 
denly loses  its  strength,  the  worst  species  of  hemor- 
rhages, and  other  symptoms  denoting  extreme  debility, 
showing  themselves ;  and  such  symptoms  aregenerally 
the  forerunners  of  death:  but  that  when  the  termina- 
tion is  favourable,  the  degree  of  typhus  which  succeeds 
it  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  preceding  excitement  than 
in  synocha.  Lastly,  if  we  succeed  in  removing  the 
delirium  and  other  symptoms  affecting  the  head,  the 
state  of  the  fever  is  found  to  partake  of  this  favourable 
change  more  immediately  and  completely  than  in 
synocha,  where,  although  we  succeed  in  relieving  the 
headache  or  delirium,  the  fever  often  suffers  little 
abatement. 

With  regard  to  the  duration  of  phrenitis,  Eller  ob- 
serves, that  when  it  proves  fatal,  the  patient  generally 
dies  within  six  or  seven  days.  In  many  fatal  cases, 
however,  it  is  protracted  for  a  longer  time,  especially 
where  the  remissions  have  been  considerable.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  the  longer  it  is  protracted,  pro- 
viding the  symptoms  do  not  become  worse,  the  better 
is  the  prognosis. 

On  the  first  attack  of  the  disease  we  must  begin  by 
bleeding  the  patient  as  largely  as  his  strength  will  per- 
mit: it  may  be  productive  of  more  relief  to  the  head, 
where  the  patient  cannot  spare  much  blood,  if  the 
temporal  artery,  or  the  jugular  vein  be  opened;  and  in 
the  progress  of  the  complaint  occasional  cupping  or 
leeches  may  materially  assist  the  other  means  employ- 
ed. Active  cathartics  should  be  given  directly  alter 
taking  blood,  calomel  with  jalap,  followed  by  some 
saline  compound  in  the  infusion  of  senna,  until  the 
bowels  are  copiously  evacuated.  The  head  should  be 
shaved,  and  kept  constantly  cool  by  some  evaporating 
lotion.  Antimonial  and  mercurial  preparations  may 
then  be  given  to  promote  the  several  discharges,  and 
diminish  arterial  action  :  to  which  purpose  digitalis 
also  may  powerfully  concur.  Blisters  to  the  back  of 
the  neck,  behind  the  ears,  or  to  the  temples,  each  per- 
haps successively,  when  the  violence  of  the  disorder  is 
lessened  by  proper  evacuations,  may  contribute  very 
much  to  "obviate  internal  mischief.  The  head  should 
be  kept  raised,  to  counteract  the  accumulation  ot  blood 
there  ;  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  must  be  observed 
in  the  fullest  extent.  Stimulating  the  extremities  by 
the  pediluvium,  sinapisms,  &c.  may  be  of  some  use  in 
the  decline  of  the  complaint,  where  an  irritable  state 
of  the  brain  appears. 

Phrenkti'asis.     See  Phrenitis. 

PHRENSY.     See  Phrenitis. 

PHTHEIBI'ASia  (From  (bdcio,  a  louse.)  See 
Phthiriasis. 

Phthki'rium.    See  Phtheiroctonum.  ■ 

PHTHEIRO'CTONUM.  (From  00«p,  a  louse,  and 
KTcivai,  to  kill ;  because  it  destroys  lice.)  Phtheirium. 
The  herb  Staves-acre.     See  Delphinium  staphisagria, 

PHTHIRI'ASIS.  (From  ff)&eip,  a  louse.)  Morbus 
pediculosus  ;  pediculatio  ;  phtheiriasis.  A  disease  in 
which  several  parts  of  the  body  generate  lice,  which 
often  puncture  the  skin,  and  produce  little  sordid 
ulcers. 

PHTHISIS.  (From  a)dio>,  to  consume.)  Tabes  pvl- 
monalis.  Pulmonary  consumption.  A  disease  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Cullen  as  a  sequel  of  ha-moptysis  :  it  is 
known  by  emaciation,  debility,  cough,  hectic  fever,  and 
purulent  expectoration. 

^pesics:  1.  Phthisis  incipiens,  incipient,  without  an 
expectoration  of  pus. 

2.  Phthisis  humida,  with  an  expectoration  of  pus. 

3.  Phthisis  scrophulosa,  from  scrofulous  tubercles 
in  the  lungs,  <fcc. 

4.  Phthisis  ha>">optoica,  from  hemoptysis, 

5.  Phthisis  ex  anthem  atica,  from  exanthemata. 

6.  Phthisis  chlorolica,  from  chlorosis. 

7.  Phthisis  syphilitica,  from  a  venereal  ulcer  in  the 
lunis. 

The  causes  which  predispose  to  this  disease  are  very 
numerous.  The  following  are,  however,  the  most  ge- 
neral: hereditary  disposition  :  particular  formation  of 
the  body,  obvious  by  a  long  neck,  prominent  shoulders. 
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and  narrow  chest ;  scrofulous  diathesis,  indicated  bv 
a  fine  clear  skin,  fair  hair,  delicate  rosy  complexion 
large  veins,  thick  upper  lip,  a  weak  voice,  and  great 
sensibility;  certain  diseases,  such  as  syphilis  Bcrofula 
the  small-pox,  and  measles;  particular  employments' 
exposing  artificers  to  dust,  such  as  needle  mimes' 
stone-cutters,  millers,  &c.  or  to  the  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals  under  a  confined  and  unwholesome  air  •  vio- 
lent passions,  exertions,  or  affections  of  the  mind  as 
grief,  disappointment,  anxiety,  or  close  application  to 
study,  without  using  proper  exercise;  frequent  and 
excessive  debaucheries,  late  watching,  and  drinkim- 
freely  of  strong  liquors:  great  evacuations,  as  diar- 
rhea, diabetes,  excessive  venery,  fluor  albus,  immo- 
derate discharge  of  the  menstrual  flux,  and  the  conti- 
nuing to  suckle  too  long  under  a  debilitated  stale-  and. 
lastly,  the  application  of  cold,  either  by  too  sudden  a 
change  of  apparel,  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  in 
damp  beds,  or  exposing  the  body  too  suddenly' to  cool 
air,  when  heated  by  exercise;  in  short,  by  any  thing 
that  gives  a  considerable  check  to  [he  perspiration. 
The  more  immediate  or  occasional  causes  of  phthisis 
are,  hemoptysis,  pneumonic  inflammation  proceeding 
to  suppuration,  catarrh,  asthma,  and  tubercles,  the  last 
of  which  is  by  tar  the  most  general.  The  incipient 
symptoms  usually  vary  With  the  cause  of  the  disease  : 
but  when  it  arises  from  tubercles,  it  is  usually  thus 
marked:  it  begins  with  a  short  dry  cough,  that  a! 
length  becomes  habitual,  but  from  which  nothing  is 
spit  up  for  some  time,  except  a  frothy  mucus  that 
seems  to  proceed  from  the  fauces.  The  breathing  is 
at  the  same  time  somewhat  impeded,  and  upon  the 
least  bodily  motion  is  much  hurried :  a  sense  of  strait- 
ness,  with  oppression  at  the  chest,  is  experienced  :  the 
body  becomes  gradually  leaner,  and  great  languor, 
with  indolence,  dejection  of  spirits,  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite, prevail.  In  this  state  the  patient  frequently  con- 
tinues a  considerable  length  of  time,  during  which  he 
is,  however,  more  readily  affected  than  usual  by  slight 
colds,  and  upon  one  or  other  of  these  occasions  the 
cough  becomes  more  troublesome  anjl  severe,  particu- 
larly by  night,  and  it  is  at  length  attended  with  an  ex- 
pectoration, Which  towards  morning  is  more  free  and 
copious.  By  degrees  the  mailer  which  is  cxpe<  lortiled 
becomes  more  viscid  and  opaque,  and  now  assumes  a 
greenish  colour  and  purulent  appearance,  being  on 
many  occasions  streaked  with  blood.  In  some  cases,  a 
more  severe  degree  of  hemoptysis  attends,  and  the 
patient  spits  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  florid,  frothy 
blood.  The  breathing  at  length  becomes  more  difficult, 
and  the  emaciation  and  weakness  go  on  increasing. 
With  these,  the  person  begins  to  be  sensible  of  pain  in 
some  part  of  the  thorax,  which,  however,  is  usually 
felt  at  first  under  the  sternum,  particularly  on  cough 
ing.  At  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  a  pain 
is  .sometimes  fell  on  one  side,  and  at  times  prevails  in 
so  high  a  degree,  as  to  prevent  the  person  from  lying 
easily  on  that  side  ;  but  it  more  frequently  happens, 
that  it  is  felt  only  on  making  a  full  inspiration,  or 
coughing.  Even  where  no  pain  is  felt,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  those  who  labour  under  phthisis  cannot  lie 
easily  on  one  or  other  of  their  sides,  without  a  fit  of 
coughing  being  excited,  or  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
being  much  increased.  At  the  first  commencement  or 
the  disease,  the  pulse  is  often  natural,  or  perhaps  is 
soft,  small,  and  a  little  quicker  than  usual  ;  but  when 
the  symptoms  which  have  been  enumerated  have  sub- 
sisted for  any  length  of  time,  it  then  becomes  full,  hard, 
and  frequent.  At  the  same  time  the  (ace  flushes,  par- 
ticularly after  eating;  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and 
soles  of  the  feet,  are  affected  with  burning  heat;  the 
respiration  is  difficult  and  laborious:  evening  exacer- 
bations become  obvious,  and,  by  degrees,  the  fever 
assumes  the  hectic  form.  This  species  of  fevet  is*vi- 
dently  of  the  remittent  kind,  and  has  exacerbations 
twice  every  day.  The  first  occurs  usually  about  noon, 
and  a  slight  remission  ensues  about  five  in  the  after- 
noon. This  last  is,  however,  soon  succeeded  by  an- 
other exacerbation,  which  increases  gradually  until 
after  midnight ;  but,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
a  remission  takes  place,  and  this  becomes  more  appa- 
rent as  the  morning  advances.  During  the  exacerba- 
tions the  patient  is  very  sensible  to  any  coolness  of  the 
air,  and  often  complains  of  a  sense  of  coW  when  his 
skin  is,  at  the  same  time,  preternaturally  warm.  Of 
these  exacerbations,  that  of  the  evening  is  by  far  the 
most  considerable.  From  the  first  appearance  of  the 
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hectic  symptoms,  the  urine  is  high  coloured,  and  depo> 
sites  a  copious  branny  ted  sediment.    The  app 
however,  fa  not  greatly  Impaired,  the  tongue  appears 

clean,  the  moulli   is  usually  inoisl,  and  the  Hurst   i>  in 

considerable.    A>  the  disease  advances,  the  fauces  put 

on  rather  an  inflamed  appearance,  and  are  beset  with 
aphtha-,  and  the  red  vessels  of  the  tunica  adnata  be- 
come of  a  pearly  white.  During  the  exacerbations,  a 
florid  circumscribed  redness  appears  on  each  cheek  ; 
but  at  other  times  the  face  is  pale,  and  the  countenance 

somewhat. dejected.  At  the  commencement  of  hectic 
fever,  the  belly  is  usually  costive;  but  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  it  a  diarrhtea  often  conies  on,  and 
this  continues  to  recur  frequently  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  disease  ;  colliquative  sweats  likewise  break 
out,  and  these  alternate  with  each  Other,  and  induce 
vast  debility.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease  the  ema- 
ciation is  so  great,  that  the  patient  has  the  appearance 
of  a  walking  skeleton  ;  his  countenance  is  altered,  his 
cheeks  are  prominent,  his  eyes  look  hollow  and  lan- 
guid, his  hair  falls  off,  his  nails  are  of  a  livid  colour, 
anil  much   incurvated,  and  his  feet  are  affected  wilh 

oadematous  swellings.  To  the  end  of  the  disease  the 
senses  remain  entire,  and  the  mind  is  confident  and 
full  of  hope.  It  is,  indeed,  a  happy  circumstance  at- 
tendani  on  phthisis,  that  those  who  labour  under  it  are 
seldom  apprehensive  or  aware  of  any  danger ;  and  it 
is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  meet  wilh  persons 
labouring  under  its  most  advanced  stage,  flattering 
themselves  with  a  speedy  recovery,  and  forming  dis- 
tant projects  under  that  vain  hope.  Some  days  before 
death  the  extremities  become  cold.  In  some  ca 
delirium  precedes  that  event,  and  continues  umil  life 
is  extinguished. 

As  an  expectoration  of  mucus  from  the  lungs  may 
possibly  be  mistaken  for  purulent  matter,  and  may 
thereby  give  us  reason  to  suspect  thai  the  patient 
labours  under  a  confirmed  phthisis,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  point  out  a  sine  criterion,  by  which  we  shall  always 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
medical  world  are  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Dai  win  for  the  discovery,  who  has  directed  the  experi- 
ment to  be  made  in  the  following  manner: 

Let  the  expectorated  matter  be  dissolved  in  vitrio- 
lic acid,  and  in  caustic  lixivium,  and  add  pure  water 
to  both  solutions.  If  there  is  a  fair  precipitation  in 
each,  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  the  presence  of  pus;  but 
if  there  is  not  a  precipitate  in  either,  it  is  certainlv 
mucus. 

Sir  Everard  Home,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  proper- 
ties of  pus,  informs  us  of  a  curious,  but  not  a  decisive 
mode  of  distinguishing  accurately  between  pus  and 
animal  mucus.  The  property  he  observes,  which  cha- 
racterizes pus,  and  distinguishes  it  from  most  other 
substances,  is,  its  being  composed  of  globules,  which 
are  visible  when  viewed  through  a  microscope; 
whereas  animal  mucus,  and  all  chemical  combina- 
tions of  animal  substances,  appear  in  the  microscope 
to  be  made  up  of  flakes.  This  property  was  first  no- 
ticed by  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter. 

Pulmonary  consumption  is  in  every  case  to  be  con- 
sideied  as  attended  with  much  danger;  but  it  is  more 
>n  when  it  proceeds  from  tubercles,  than  when  it  arises 
in  consequence  either  of  hemoptysis,  or  pneumonic 
suppuration.  In  the  last  instance,  the  risk  will  lie 
greater  where  the  abscess  breaks  inwardly,  and  gives 
rise  to  empyema,  than  when  its  contents  are  discharged 
by  the  mouth.  Even  cases  of  this  nature  have,  how- 
ever, been  known  to  terminate  in  immediate  death. 
The  impending  danger  is  generally  to  be  judged  of, 
however,  by  the  hectic  symptoms ;  hut  more  particu- 
larly by  the  fcetor  of  the  expectoration,  the  degree  of 
emaciation  and  debility,  the  colliquative  sweats,  and 
the  diarrhoea.  The  disease  has,  in  many  cases,  been 
found  to  be  considerably  retarded  in  its  progress  by 
pregnancy;  and  in  a  few  has  been  alleviated  by  an 
attack  of  mania. 

The  morbid  appearance  most  frequently  to  be  met 
with,  on  the  dissection  of  those  who  die  of  phthisis  jg 
the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  cellular  substance  of 
the  lungs.  These  are  small  tumours  which  have  the 
appearance  of  indurated  glands,  are  of  different  sizes 
and  are  often  found  in  clusters.  Their  firmness  is 
usually  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  when  laid  open 
in  this  state  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  of  a  con- 
sistence- nearly  approaching  to  cartilage.  Although  in- 
dolent at  first,  they  at  length  become  inflamed,  and 
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lastly  form  little  abscesses  or  vomicae,  which  breaking, 
and  pouring  their  contents  into  the  bronchia,  give  rise 
to  a  purulent  expectoration,  and  thus  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  phthisis.  Such  tubercles  or  vomicie  are  most 
usually  situated  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
lungs ;  but  in  some  instances  they  occupy  the  outer 
part,  and  then  adhesions  to  the  pleura  are  often 
formed. 

When  the  disease  is  partial,  only  about  a  fourth  of 
the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  lungs  is  usually 
found  diseased  ;  but,  in  some  cases,  life  has  been  pro- 
tracted till  not  one-twentieth  part  of  them  appeared,  on 
dissection,  lit  lor  performing  their  function.  A  singu- 
lar observation,  confirmed  by  the  morbid  collections  of 
anatomists,  is,  that  the  left  lobe  is  much  oftener  af- 
fected than  the  right.     The  indications  are, 

1.  To  moderate  inflammatory  action. 

2.  To  support  the  strength,  and  promote  the  healing 
of  ulcers  in  the  lungs. 

3.  To  palliate  urgent  symptoms. 

The  first  object  may  require  occasional  small  bleed- 
ings, where  the  strength  will  permit,  in  the  early  pe- 
riod of  the  disease ;  but  in  the  scrofulous  this  measure 
is  scarcely  admissible.  Local  pain  will  more  fre- 
quently lead  to  the  use  of  cupping,  with  or  without  the 
scarificator,  leeches,  blisters,  and  other  modes  of  de- 
riving the  nervous  energy,  as  well  as  blood,  from  the 
seal  of  the  disease.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  soluble 
by  gentle  laxatives,  as  cassia,  manna,  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, &c. :  and  diaphoresis  promoted  by  saline  medi- 
cines, or  the  pulvis  ipecacuanliEe  compositus.  The 
occasional  use  of  an  emetic  may  benefit  the  patient 
by  promoting  the  function  of  the  skin,  and  expectora- 
tion, especially  where  there  is  a  wheezing  respiration. 
The  inhalation  of  steam,  impregnated,  perhaps,  with 
hemlock,  or  e'her,  may  be  useful  as  soothing  the  lungs, 
and  facilitating  expectoration.  Certain  sedative  reme- 
dies, particularly  digitalis,  and  hemlock,  have  been 
much  employed  in  this  disease;  and  in  so  far  as  they 
moderate  the  circulation,  and  relieve  pain,  they  are 
clearly  beneficial:  but  too  much  reliance  must  not  be 
placed  upon  them.  Certain  sedative  gases  have  been 
also  proposed  to  be  respired  by  the  patient,  as  hydro- 
gen, &c. ;  but  their  utility  is  very  questionable. 
Among  the  tonic  medicines,  the  mineral  acids  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  generally  useful;  however,  myrrh  and 
chalybeates,  in  moderate  doses,  often  answer  a  good 
purpose.  But  a  great  deal  will  depend  on  a  due  regu- 
lation of  the  diet,  which  should  be  of  a  nutritious 
hind,  but  not  heating,  or  difficult  of  digestion :  milk, 
especially  that  of  the  ass;  farinaceous  vegetables; 
acescent  fruits;  the  different  kinds  of  shell-fish ;  the 
lichen  islandicns,  boiled  with  milk,  &c,  are  of  this 
description.  Some  mode  of  gestation,  regularly  em- 
ployed, particularly  sailing;  warm  clothing;  removal 
to  a  warm  climate,  or  to  a  pure  and  mild  air  in  this, 
may  materially  concur  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  in  its  incipient  stage.  Willi  regard  to  urgent 
symptoms,  requiring  palliation,  the  cough  may  be 
allayed  by  demulcents,  but  especially  mild  opiates 
swallowed  slowly  ;  colliquative  sweats,  by  acids,  par- 
ticularly the  mineral:  diarrhoea,  by  chalk  and  other 
astringents,  but  most  effectually  liy  small  doses  of 
opium. 

Phthisis  vv.vii.ux.    An  amaurosis. 

Phtbo'ria.  rrrom  QOopa,  an  abortion.)  Medicines 
which  promote  abortion. 

PHU.  (<pov,  or  to;  from  phua,  Arabian.)  The 
name  of  a  plant.     See  Valeriana  phu. 

PHYGE  TIILON.  (From  <pvut,  to  grow.)  A  red 
ami  painful  tubercle  in  the  arm-pits,  neck,  and  groins. 

I'll  VLACTE'RIUM.  (From  (pv\acao>,  to  preserve.) 
An  amulet  or  preservative  against  infection. 

PHYLLANTHUS.  (From  cpvMov,  a  leaf,  and 
avOos,  a  flower;  because  the  flowers  in  one  of  the 
original  species,  now  a  Jlylophytta,  grow  out  of  the 
leaves.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Mo- 
nacia ;  Older,  Monadelphia. 

Phyi.lanthus  emblica.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Indian  tree  from  which  the  emblic  myrobalan  is 
obtained. 

PHYLLiTIS.  (From  tfiAAov,  a  leaf:  so  called  be- 
cause the  leaves  only  appear.  See  Asplenium  scolu- 
pendrimn. 

PHYMA.  (From  6vu>,  to  produce.)  A  tubercle  on 
any  external  part  of  the  body. 

PHY'SALIS.    (From  Qvoaw,  to  inflate :  so  called 
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because  its  seed  is  contained  in  a  kind  of  bladder.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Physaus  alkekengi.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
winter  cherry.  Alkekengi;  Halicacabum.  This 
plant,  Ph.ysa.lis — foliis  geminis  integris  acutis  cault 
herbaceo,  inferni  subramosa,  of  Linnseus,  is  cultivated 
in  our  gardens.  The  berries  are  recommended  as  a 
diuretic,  from  six  to  twelve  for  a  dose,  in  dropsical  and 
calculous  diseases. 

PHYSALITE.  Prophysalite.  A  sub-species  of  pri- 
mitive topaz  of  Jameson.  A  greenish  white  mineral 
found  in  granite  in  Finbo,  in  Sweden. 

PHYSCO'NI A.  (From  tbvoicwv,  a  big-bellied  fellow.) 
Hyposarca ;  llypersarchidios.  Enlargement  of  the 
abdomen.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Cachexia, 
and  order  Tntumescenlia,  of  Cullen  ;  known  by  a  tu- 
mour occupying  chiefly  one  part  of  the  abdomen, 
increasing  slowly,  and  neither  sonorous  nor  fluctuating. 
Species:  1.  Jiepaticu.  2.  Splenica.  3.  Itcnalis.  i. 
Uterina.  5.  Ab  ovario.  6.  J\lescnterica.  7.  Omen- 
talis.    8.   Visceralis. 

PHYSE'MA.  (From  <f>vaau>,  to  inflate.)  Physesis. 
A  windy  tumour. 

PHYSE  TER.  (Physeter,  from  dmo-aw,  to  inflate  : 
so  named  front  its  action  of  blowing  and  discharging 
water  from  its  nostrils.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
whale-fish  in  the  Linnean  system. 

Physeter  macrocephalus.  The  spermaceti  whaie. 
Spermaceti,  now  called  in  the  pharmacopoeia  Cetaceum, 
is  an  oily,  concrete,  crystalline,  semi-transparent  mat- 
ter, obtained  from  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  of  several 
species  of  whales,  but  principally  from  the  Physeter 
macrocephalus,  or  spermaceti  whale.  It  was  formerly 
very  highly  esteemed,  and  many  virtues  were  attributed 
to  it ;  bul  it  is  now  chiefly  employed  in  affections  of 
the  lungs,  prima;  via;,  kidneys,  &c.  as  a  softening  remedy 
mixed  with  mucilages.  It  is  also  employed  by  sur- 
geons as  an  emollient  in  form  of  cerates,  ointments,  &c. 
See  also  Ambergris,  and  Bnltena  macrocephala. 

PHYSIOGNOMY.  (Physiognomia ;  from  <pvaic, 
nature,  and  ytvtovicu),  to  know.)  The  art  of  knowing 
the  disposition  of  a  person  from  the  countenance. 

PHYSIOLOGY.  (Physiologia ;  from  0u<r({,  na- 
ture, and  Aoynj,  a  discourse.)  That  science  which  has 
for  its  object  the  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  proper 
to  living  bodies.  It  is  divided  into  Vegetable  Physio- 
logy, which  is  employed  in  the  consideration  of  vege- 
tables; into  Animal  or  Comparative  Physiology,  which 
treats  of  animals;  and  into  Human  Physiology,  of 
which  the  special  object  is  man. 

PHYSIS.     .Nature. 

PHYSOCE'LE.  (From  (ftvaa,  wind,  and  Kn\n,  a 
tumour.)  A  species  of  hernia,  the  contents  of  which 
are  distended  with  wind. 

PHYSOCE'PHALUS.  (From  <bvaa,  wind,  and 
Kt(pa\t),  the  head.)  Emphysema  of  the  head.  See 
Pneumatosis. 

PHYSOME'TRA.  (From  (pvaaw,  to  inflate,  and 
unrpa,  the  womb.)  Hystsrophyse.  A  windy  swelling 
of  the  uterus.  A  tympany  of  the  womb.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  Cachexia,  and  order  Intumescentia, 
of  Cullen  ;  characterized  by  a  permanent  elastic  swell- 
ing of  the  hypogastrium,  from  flatulent  distention  of  the 
womb.  It  is  a  rare  disease,  and  seldom  admits  of  a 
cure. 

PHYTEU'MA.  (Phyteuma,  atis.  n.;  from  (bvrcvw, 
to  generate :  so  called  from  its  great  increase  and 
growth.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Pentandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Phytei;ma  orbicvlare.  Rapunculus  cornicula- 
tus.  Horned  rampions.  By  some  supposed  effica- 
cious in  the  cure  of  syphilis. 

PHYTOLA'CCA.  [Phytolacca;  from  (pvrov,  a 
plant,  and  Xokko,  gum  lac :  so  called  because  it  is  of 
the  colour  of  lacca.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Decandria;  Order,  Decagynia. 

Phytolacca  decandria.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Pork-physic  ;  Pork-weed  ;  Poke  weed  ;  Red- 
weed  of  Virginia;  Red  night-shade;  American  night- 
shade. Solatium  raccmosiim  americanitm  ;  Solanum 
magnum  oirginianum  rubrum.  In  Virginia  and  other 
parts  of  America,  the  inhabitants  boil  the  leaves,  and 
eat  them  in  the  manner  of  spinach.  They  are  said  to 
have  an  anodyne  quality,  and  the  juice  of  the  root  is 
violently  cathartic.  The  Portuguese  had  formerly  a 
:rick  of  mixing  the  juice  of  the  berries  with  their  red 
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wines,  in  order  to  give  them  a  deeper  colour:  but  it 
was  found  to  debase  the  flavour.  This  was  repre- 
sented to  his  Portuguese  majesty,  who  ordered  all  the 
stems  to  be  cut  down  yearly  before  they  produced 
flowers,  thereby  to  prevent  any  further  adulteration. 
This  plant  has  been  used  as  a  cure  for  cancers,  but  to 
no  purpose. 

PHYTOLOGY.  (Phylologia.  From  0UTOv,  an 
herb,  and  Aoyoc,  a  discourse.)  That  part  of  the  science 
of  natural  history,  which  treats  on  plants 

PHYTOMINERA'LIS.  (From  (pvrov,  a  plant,  and 
•miner alis,  a  mineral.)  A  substance  of  a  vegetable  and 
mineral  nature ;  as  amber. 

PI'A  MATER.  (Pia  mater,  the  natural  mother ; 
so  called  because  it  embraces  the  brain,  as  a  good  mo- 
ther folds  her  child.)  Loealis  membrana;  Mminx 
tenuis.  A  thin  membrane,  almost  wholly  vascular, 
that  is  firmly  accreted  to  the  convolutions  of  the  cere- 
brum, cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  and  medulla 
spinalis.  Its  use  appears  to  be,  to  distribute  the  vessels 
to,  and  contain  the  substance  of,  the  cerebrum. 

PICA.  (Pica,  the  magpie:  so  named  because  it  is 
said  the  magpie  is  subject  to  this  affection.)  Picalw  ; 
Malacia  ;  Mlotriophagio. ;  Citla ;  Cissa.  Longing. 
Depraved  appetite,  with  strong  desire  for  unnatural 
food.  It  is  very  common  to  pregnant  women  and 
chlorotic  girls,  and  by  some  it  is  said  to  occur  in  men 
who  labour  under  suppressed  hemorrhoids. 

PI'CEA.  (ILrvc,  pitch.)  The  common  or  red  fir 
or  pitch-tree  is  so  termed.  The  cones,  branches,  and 
every  part  of  the  tree,  affords  the  common  resin  called 
frankincense.    See  Pinus  abies. 

Pichu'rim.    See  Pechurim. 
I    PICNITE.    Pyenite.    See  Schorlile. 

PI'CRIS.  (From  iwcpoc,  bitter.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Hyngenesia ;  Order,  Polyga- 
mia  equates. 

Picris  echoidks.  The  name  of  the  common  ox- 
tongue. The  leaves  are  frequently  used  as  B  pot-herb 
by  the  country  people,  who  esteem  it  good  to  relax  the 
bowels. 

PICROMEL.  (From  mxpos,  hitter,  and  utyi,  honey  : 
so  called  from  its  taste.)  The  characteristic  principle 
of  bile.  If  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  five  parts  of 
waier,  be  mixed  with  fresh  bile,  a  yellow  precipitate 
will  fall.  Heat  the  mixture,  then  leave  it  in  repose,  and 
decant  off  the  clear  part.  What  remains  was  formerly 
called  resin  of  bile;  but  it  is  a  greenish  compound  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  picromel.  Edulcorate  it  with  wa- 
ter, and  digest  with  carbonate  of  barytes.  The  picro- 
mel now  liberated  will  dissolve  in  the  water.  On 
evaporating  the  solution,  it  is  obtained  in  a  solid  state. 
Or  by  dissolving  the  green  sulphate  in  alkohol,  and 
digesting  the  solution  over  carbonate  of  potassa  till  it 
cease  to  redden  litmus  paper,  we  obtain  the  picromel 
combined  with  alkohol. 

It  resembles  inspissated  bile.  Its  colour  is  greenish- 
yellow  ;  i's  taste  is  intensely  bitter  at  first,  with  a  suc- 
ceeding impression  of  sweetness.  It  is  not  affected  by 
infusion  of  galls ;  but  the  salts  of  iron  and  subacetate 
of  lead  precipitate  it  from  its  aqueous  solution.  It 
affords  no  ammonia  by  its  destructive  distillation. 
Hence  the  absence  of  azote  is  inferred,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  picromel. 

PICROTOXIA.  Picrotoxine.  The  poisonous  prin- 
ciple of  the  cocculus  indicus.  See  Jtlenispcrmum 
cocculus,  and  Cocculus  indicus. 

■  PICTO'NIUS.  (From  the  Pictoncs,  who  were  sub- 
ject to  this  disease.)  Applied  to  a  species  of  colic. 
It  should  be  rather  called  colica  pictorum,  the  painter's 
colic,  because,  from  their  use  of  lead,  they  are  much 
afflicted  with  it. 

Pie'strum.  (From  mcgai,  to  press.)  An  instrument 
to  compress  the  head  of  a  dead  foetus,  for  its  more  easy 
extraction  from  the  womb. 

Pie-nut.  The  bulbous  root  of  the  Bumum  bulbo- 
castanum,  of  Linnaeus:  so  called  because  pigs  are  very 
fond  of  them,  and  will  dig  with  their  snouts  to  some 
depth  for  them.    See  Bunium  bulbocastanum. 

PIGME'NTUM.  (Frompingo,  to  paint.)  Pigment. 
This  name  is  given  by  anatomists  to  a  mucous  sub- 
stance found  in  the  eye,  which  is  of  two  kinds.  The 
pigment  of  the  iris  is  that  which  covers  the  anterior 
and  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  and  gives  the  beau- 
tiful variety  of  colour  in  the  eyes.  The  pigment  vj 
the  choroid  membrane  is  a  black  or  brownish  mucus, 
iwhich  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  choroid  mem- 
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brane,  contiguous  to  the  retina  and  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  ciliary  processes.  . 

Pi'la  hystmcis.    The  bezoar  hystneis. 
Pila  marina.    A  species  of  alcyoiiium  found  on 
sea-coasts  among  wrack.    It  is  said  to  kill  worms,  and, 
When  calcined,  to  be  useful  in  scrofula. 
PILE.     See  Hmmorrhois. 
PILE-WORT-     See  Ranunculus  ftcaria. 
PILEl'S.     (Pilms,  a  hat.)   That  part  of  a  gymnos- 
perm  fungus  or  mushroom,  which  forms  the  upper 
round  part  or  head ;  as  in  Boletus,  and  Agaricus. 

Pi'li  conokniti.  The  hair  of  the  head,  eyebrows, 
aud  eyelids,  are  so  termed,  because  they  grow  in 
utero. 

Pi'li  postgeniti.  The  hair  which  grows  from  the 
surface  of  the  body  after  birth  is  so  termed,  in  contra- 
diction to  that  which  appears  before  birth;  as  the  hair 
of  the  head,  eyebrows,  and  eyelids. 

PILOSE  LLA.  (From  ptlus,  hair:  because  its 
leaves  are  hairy.)     See  Hieracium  pilocella. 

Pill,  aloitic,  with  myrrh.  See  Pilule  alois  cum 
myrrha. 

Pill,  compound  aloitic.    See  Pilule  alois  composite. 
Pill,   compound  calomel.       See  Pilulai  hydrargyri 
subuiuriutis  composita. 

Pili,  compound  galbanum.  See  Piiula;  galbani  com- 
posite. 

Pill,  compound  gamboge.  See  Pilule  cambogia  com* 
posit®. 

Pill,  compound  squill.     See  Pilulai  scille  composite!. 

Pill  of  iron  with  myrrh.    See  Pilule  ferri  composite!. 

Pill,  mercurial.     See  Pilule  hydrargyri. 

Pill,  soap,  with  opium.     See  Pilule  srponis  cum  opio. 

PILOSUS.    Hairy.    Applied  to  the  stems,  leaves, 

and  receptacles  of  plants,  as  that  of  the  Cerastium 

alpinum ;  and  to  the  nectary  of  the  Parnassus  palus- 

tr/s,  which  is  in  form  of  five  hairy  fascules  at  the  base 

of  the  stamina.   The  receptacle  of  the  Carthamus  tinc- 

torius. 

PI'LULA.  (Piiula,  m,  f;  diminutive  of  pila.)  A 
pill.  A  small  round  form  of  medicine,  the  size  of  a 
pea.  The  consistence  of  pills  is  best  preserved  by 
keeping  the  mass  in  bladders,  and  occasionally  moist- 
eniiiL'  it.  In  the  direction  of  masses  to  be  thus  divided, 
the  proper  consistence  is  to  be  looked  for  at  first,  as  well 
as  its  preservation  afterward  ;  tor  if  the  mass  then 
become  hard  and  dry,  it  is  unfit  for  that  division  for 
which  it  was  originally  intended;  and  this  is  in  many 
instances  such  an  objection  to  the  form,  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether,  for  the  purposes  of  the  pharmacopoeia, 
the  greater  number  of  articles  had  not  better  be  kept  in 
powder,  and  their  application  lo  the  formation  of  pills, 
left  to  extemporaneous  direction. 

Pilul/e  aloes  composite.  Compound  aloStic  pills. 
Take  of  extract  of  spike-aloe,  powdered,  an  ounce ;  ex- 
tract of  gentian,  half  an  ounce;  oil  of  caraway,  forty 
minims;  simple  syrup,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Beat 
them  together,  until  they  form  a  uniform  mass.  From 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  grains  prove  moderately  purga- 
tive and  stomachic. 

Pilule  aloes  cum  myrrha.  Aloetic  pills  with 
myrrh.  Take  of  extract  of  spike  aloe,  two  ounces; 
saffron,  myrrh,  of  each  an  ounce ;  simple  syrup,  as 
much  as  is  sufficient.  Powder  the  aloes  and  myrrh 
separately ;  then  beat  them  all  together  until  they  form 
a  uniform  mass.  From  ten  grains  to  a  scruple  of  this 
pill,  substituted  for  the  piiula  Rufi,  prove  stomachic 
and  laxative,  and  are  calculated  for  delicate  females, 
especially  where  there  is  uterine  obstruction. 

Pilul.e  ammoniareti  ccpri.  An  excellent  tonic 
and  diuretic  pill,  which  may  be  given  with  advantage 
in  dropsical  diseases,  where  tonics  and  diuretics  are 
indicated. 

PiluljE  cambooije  composite.  Compound  gam- 
boge pills.  Take  of  gamboge  powdered,  extract  of 
spike-aloe,  powdered,  compound  cinnamon  powder,  of 
each  a  drachm ;  soap,  two  drachms.  Mix  the  powders 
together  ;  then  having  added  the  soap,  beat  the  whole 
together  until  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  These 
pills  are  now  first  introduced  into  the  London  pharma- 
copoeia, as  forming  a  more  active  purgative  pill  than 
the  pil.  aloes  cum  myrrha,  and  in  this  way  supplying 
an  article  very  commonly  necessary  in  practice.  The 
dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple. 

Pill*l*  flrri  composite.  Compound  iron  pills 
Pills  of  iron  and  myrrh.  Take  of  myrrh,  powdered 
two  drachms ;  subcarbonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  iron' 
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«ugar,  of  each,  a  draclim.  Rub  the  myrrh  with  the 
subcarbonate  of  soda ;  add  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
rub  them  again ;  then  beat  the  whole  together  until 
they  are  thoroughly  Incorporated.  These  pills  answer 
the  same  purpose  as  the  niisiura  lerri  composita.  The 
dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  one  scruple. 

Pilui.*  i; alu am  composit.e.  Compound galbanum 
pills.  Formerly  called  pilulie  gummosa.  Take  of 
galbanum  gum  resin,  an  ounce;  myrrh,  sagapenum,  of 
each  an  ounce  and  half;  asafuetida  gum  resin,  half 
an  ounce  ;  simple  syrup,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Beat 
them  together  until  ihey  form  a  uniform  mass.  A 
stimulating  antispasmodic  and  emmeuagogue.  From 
hull'  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm  may  be  given  three 
limes  a  day  in  nervous  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, in  hysterical  affections  and  hypochondriasis. 

Pn.uL.t  hydraruyiu.  Mercurial  pills.  Often  from 
its  colour  caUed  the  blue  pill.  Take  of  purified  nur- 
cury,  two  drachms;  confection  of  red  roses,  three 
drachms ;  liquorice-root,  powdered,  a  drachm.  Rub 
the  mercury  with  the  confection,  until  the  globules  dis- 
nppear  ;  then  add  the  liquorice-root,  and  beat  the  whole 
together,  until  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  An 
alterative  and  auti-venereal  pill,  which  mostly  acts 
upon  the  bowels  if  given  in  sufficient  quantity  to  at- 
tempt the  removal  of  the  venereal  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  the  addition  of  opium.  The  dose  is  from 
five  grains  to  a  scruple.  Three  grains  of  the  mass 
contain  one  of  mercury.  Joined  with  the  squill  pill,  it 
forms  an  excellent  expectorant  and  alterative,  calcu- 
lated to  assist  the  removal  of  dropsical  diseases  of  the 
chest,  and  asthmas  attended  with  visceral  obstruction. 

PlLI'L.C      HYDRAROYRI      SIIBMITRIATIS     COMPOSIT.fi. 

Compound  pills  of  subinurialc  of  mercury.  Take  of 
subinuriate  of  mercury,  precipitated  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, of  each  a  drachm ;  guaiacum  resin,  powdered, 
two  drachms.  Rub  the  subinuriate  of  mercury,  first 
■with  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony,  then  with 
the  guiacum  resin,  and  add  as  much  acacia  mucilage 
ris  may  be  requisite  to  give  the  mass  a  proper  consist- 
ence. This  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  famed 
Plummer's  pill.  It  is  exhibited  as  a  alternative  in  a 
variety  of  diseases,  especially  cutaneous  eruptions, 
pains  of  the  venereal  or  rheumatic  kind,  cancerous  and 
Bchirrous  affections,  and  chronic  ophthalmia.  The 
dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains.  In  about  five  grains  of 
the  mass  there  is  one  grain  of  the  subinuriate  of  mer- 
cury. 

Pilule  sxroNis  cum  opto.  Pills  of  soap  and  opium. 
Formerly  called  pilula:  saponaces.  Take  of  hard 
opium  powdered,  half  an  ounce;  hard  soap,  two 
ounces.  Beat  them  together  until  they  are  thoroughly 
incorporated.  The  dose  is  from  three  to  ten  grains. 
Five  grains  of  the  mass  contain  one  of  opium. 

Pilll.e  scill.*:  composite.  Compound  squill 
pills.  Take  of  squill  root,  fresh  dried  and  powdered,  a 
drachm;  ginger-root,  powdered,  hard  soap,  of  each 
three  drachms:  amnior.iacuin,  powdered,  twodrachms. 
Mix  the  powders  together:  then  beat  them  with  the 
soap,  adding  as  much  simple  syrup  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  give  a  proper  consistence.  An  attenuant,  expecto- 
rant, and  diuretic  pill,  mostly  administered  in  the  cure 
of  asthma  and  dropsy.  The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to 
a  scruple. 

Pl'IiOS.     (IIiAoc,  wool  carded.) 

1,  In  anatomy  the  short  hair  which  is  found  all 
over  the  body.    See  Capillus. 

2.  In  botany,  a  hair :  which,  according  to  Limixus, 
ir,  an  excretory  duet  of  a  bristle-like  form.  They  are 
fine,  slender,  cylindrical,  flexible  bodies,  found  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  herbaceous  parts  of  plants.  Some  of 
them  are  the  excretory  ducts  of  glands,  but  many  of 
them  are  not :  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  satis- 
factory opinion  of  their  use  to  the  plant. 

When  placed  under  the  microscope  they  appear  to  be 
membraneous  tubes,  articulated  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, often  punctured,  and  in  some  plants,  as  the 
Berago  laxiflora,  covered  with  warts.  They  are  either 
simple  or  undivided,  compound  or  branched. 

1.  Pili  simplices,  the  most  common  form  of  a  simple 
hair  is  that  of  a  jointed  thread,  generally  too  flexible  to 
supporlitself,  and  thus  most  commonly  found  bent  and 
Waved.  According  to  its  decree  of  firmness,  its  quan- 
tity, and  the  mode  of  its  application  to  the  surfaces  of 
stems  and  leaves,  it  constitutes  the  characteristic  of 
surfaces:  thus,  the  surface  is  termed  pilosus,  or  hairy, 
when  the  hairs  are  few  and  scattered,  but  conspicuous, 
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as  In  Hieracium  pilocella ;— I anatus,  woolly,  when  they 
are  complicated,  but  nevertheless  the  single  hairs  are 
distinguishable,  as  in  Verbascum; — lomentosus,  shaggy, 
when  they  are  so  thickly  matted  that  the  individual 
hairs  cannot  be  distinguished,  and  when  the  position 
of  the  hair  is  nearly  paiallel  with  the  disk,  being  at  the 
same  time  straight,  or  very  slightly  curved,  and  thick 
although  umnatted:  it  constitutes  the  silky  surface, 
as  is  seen  on  the  leaves  of  Potentilla  anserina,  and 
Achemilla  alpiua.  In  some  instances  the  simple  feaif 
is  firm  enough  to  support  itself  erect ,  in  which  case  it 
is  usually  awl-shaped,  and  the  articulations  are  shorter 
towards  the  base,  as  in  Bryonia  alba.  It  does  not 
always,  however,  terminate  in  a  point,  but  sometimes 
in  a  small  knob,  as  in  the  newly-evolved  succulent 
shoots  of  ligneous  plants,  Belladonna,  &c.  In  some  in- 
stances also,  as  on  the  under  disk  of  the  loaves  of  the 
Symphitum  officinale,  the  simple  hair  is  hooked  towards 
apex;  which  occasions  the  velvety  feeling  when  the 
finger  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  those  leaves,  the 
convex  pan  of  the  curve  of  the  hair  being  that  only 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  finger.  Another  va- 
riety of  the  simple  hair  is  that  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  term  glanduloso-ciliata  :  it  is  a  slender  hollow 
thread,  supporting  a  small,  cup-shaped, glandular  body, 
and  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  stipate  gland. 

2.  Pili  compesiti  are  eitlier,  plumosus,  feathery, 
which  is  a  simple  hair  with  other  hairs  attached  to  it 
laterally,  as  in  Hieracium  undulatuni ;  or  it  is  ramosus, 
branched,  that  is,  lateral  hairs  are  given  off  from  com- 
mon stalks,  as  on  the  petiole  of  the  goosebeny  leaf,  or 
it  consists  of  an  erect  firm  stem,  from  the  summit  of 
which  smaller  hairs  diverge  in  every  direction,  as  i» 
Marrubium  peregrinum ;  or  it  is  stellatus,  star-like, 
being  composed  of  a  number  of  simple  diverging,  awl- 
shaped  hairs,  springing  from  a  common  centre,  which 
is  a  small  knob  sunk  in  the  cutis,  as  on  the  leaves  of 
marsh-mallow.  Some  authors  have  applied  the  terra 
ramenta  to  small,  flat;  or  stroplike  hairs  which  are 
found  on  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  genus  Begonia.— 
Thomson.     See  Pubescence. 

PIMELITE.  A  variety  of  steatite  found  at  Kose- 
uniiz,  in  Silesia. 

ITME'NTA.      (From  Pimicnta,   the  Spanish  fir » 
Pepper.    See  Myrtus  pimento. 
Pime'nto.     See  Myrtus  pimento. 
PIAtPERNEL.    SeeJlnagallis  arvensis. 
Pimpernel,  water.    See  Veronica  beccabunga. 
PIMPINE'LLA.      (Quasi  bipinella,  or   bipenula; 
from  the  double  pennate  order  of  its  leaves.)     1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Limusan  system- 
Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Digynia.     Pimpinella. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  the  Pimpinella  alba 
and  magna. 

Pim.pinei.la.  alba..  A  variety  of  the  pimpinella 
magna,  the  root  of  which  is  indifferently  used  with 
that  of  the  greater  pimpincll.  The  pimpinella  saxi- 
fraga  was  also  so  called. 

Pimpinella  anisum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
anise  plant.  .Inisum  ;  Jlnisum  vulgare.  Pimpinella 
—foliis  radical/bus  trifdis  iucisis,  of  Linnajus.  A 
native  of  Egypt.  Anise  seeds  have  an  aromatic  smell, 
and  a  pleasant,  wai  in,  and  sweetish  taste.  An  essen- 
tial oil  and  distilled  water  are  prepared  from  thein,whicu 
are  employed  in  flatulencies  and  gripes,  to  which  child- 
ren are  more  especially  subject ;  also  in  weakness  of 
the  stomach,  diarrhoeas,  and  loss  of  tone  in  the  pri- 
ma.' vice. 

Pimpjnella  iTALir-A.  The  root  which  bears  this 
name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  is  now  fallen  into  dis- 
use.    See  Sanguisorba  officinalis. 

Pimpinella  magna.     The  systematic  name  of  the 
greater  pimpinella.     Pimpinella  nigra.    The  root  of 
this  plant  has  been  lately  extolled  in  the  cure  of  erysi- 
pelatous ulcerations,  tinea,  capitis,  rheumatism,  and 
other  diseases. 
Pimpinella  nigra.     See  Pimpinella  magna. 
Pimpinella  nostras.     See  Pimpinella. 
Pimpinella  saxifraga.     The  systematic  name  of 
the  Burnet  saxifrage.     Tragoselinitm    Several  species 
of  pimpinella  were  formerly  used  officinaliy;  but  the 
roots  which  obtain  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica of 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  are  those  of  this  species 
of  saxifrage,  the  Pimpinella— foliis  pinnatis,  foliolit 
radicalibus  subrotundis.  vmmis  linearibus,  of  Lin- 
najus.   They  have  an  unpleasant  smell ;  and  a  hot, 
pungent,  bitterish  taste ;  they  are  recommended  by  se- 
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veral  writers  as  a  stomachic:  in  the  way  of  gargle 
they  have  been  employed  for  dissolving  viscid  mucus! 
and  to  stimulate  the  tongue  when  that  organ  becomes 
paralytic. 

Pi.naste'llum.  (From  pinus,  the  pine-tree-  so 
called  because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  pine- 
tree.)     Hog's  fennel.     See  Peucedanum  nlans. 

Pi'nea.    See  Ptnus  pinca. 

PINEAL.  (Pinealis;  from  pinca,  a  pine-apple 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  that  fruit.)  Formed 
like  the  fruit  of  the  pine. 

Pineal  gland.  Glandula  pinealis ;  Conarium  A 
small  heart-like  substance,  about  the  size  of  a  pea 
situated  immediately  over  the  corpora  quadri»enima' 
and  hanging  from  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum  hv 
two  crura  or  peduncles.  Its  use  is  not  known  it 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul 

PINEAPPLE.     See  Bromelia  ananus. 

Pine-thistle.     See  Atrcctylis  gummifera. 

Pi'.neis  pcrgans.     See  Jatropha  curcas. 

PINGUE'DO.  (From  pingms,  fat.)  Fat.  See 
Fat. 

PINGUTCULA.  (From  pinguis,  fat :  so  called  be- 
cause its  leaves  are  fat  to  the  touch.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Diandria;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia. 

Pi.sGticuLA  vulgaris.  Sanicula  montana  ;  Sani- 
eula  eboracensis ;  Viola  palustris  :  Liparis ;  Cucul- 
lata ;  Dodccathcon ;  Plum.  Bntterwort.  Yorkshire 
sanicle.  The  remarkable  unctuosity  of  this  plant  has 
caused  it  to  be  applied  to  chaps,  and  as  a  pomatum  to 
the  hair.  Decoctions  of  the  leaves  in  broths  are  used 
by  the  common  people  in  Wales  as  a  cathartic. 

Pinho'nes  indici.    See  Jatropha  cureas. 

PINITE-  Micarelle  of  Kirwan.  A  blackish  green 
mineral,  consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  and  oxide  of 
iron,  found  in  the  granite  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  Corn- 
wall, and  in  porphvry  in  Scotland. 

PINK,  INDIAN.     See  Spigelia. 

PINNA.  (TLivva,  a  wing.)  1.  The  name  of  the  late- 
ral and  inferior  part  of  the  nose,  and  the  broad  part  of 
the  ear 

2.  The  leaflet  of  a  pinnate  leaf.     See  Leaf. 

Pinna'ci  lum.  (Dim.  of  pinna,  a  wing.)  A  pinna- 
cle.    A  name  of  the  uvula  from  its  shape. 

PINNATIFIDUS.  Pinnatihd:  applied  to  leaves 
which  are  cut  transversely  into  several  oblong  paral- 
lel segments;  as  inlpomosis,  and  Myriophyllum  verti- 
cillatum. 

PINNATUS.  Applied  to  a  leaf  which  has  several 
leaflets  proceeding  laterally  from  one  stalk,  and  imi- 
tates a  pinnatifid  leaf.    Of  this  there  are  several  kinds. 

1.  Folium  pinnatum  cum  impari,  with  an  odd  or  ter- 
minal leaflet ;  as  in  roses. 

2.  F.  p.  cirrosum,  with  a  tendril,  when  furnished 
with  a  tendril  instead  of  the  odd  leaflet ;  as  in  the  pea 
and  vetch  tribe. 

3.  F.  abrupli  pinnatum,  abruptly,  without  either  a 
terminal  leaflet  or  a  tendril ;  as  in  the  genus  Mimosa. 

4.  F.  opposite"  pinnatum,  oppositely,  when  the  leaflets 
are  opposite  or  in  pairs;  as  in  saintfoin,  roses,  and  sium 
angustifolium. 

5.  F.  allematim  pinnatum,  alternately,  when  they 
are  alternate ;  as  in  Vi.-cia  dumetoruni. 

6.  F.  interrupts  pinnatum,  interruptedly,  when  the 
principal  leaflets  are  ranged  alternately  with  an  inter- 
mediate series  of  smaller  ones ;  as  in  Spiraa  filipen- 
dula  and  ulmaria. 

7.  *'.  articulate  vinnatum,  jointedly,  with  apparent 
joints  in  the  common  foot-stalk ;  as  in  Weinmannia 

8.  F.  decursivi  pinnatum,  decurrently,  when  the 
leaflets  are  decurrent ;  as  in  Eryngium  campestre. 

9  F .  lyrato  pinnatum,  in  a  lyrate  manner,  having 
the  termiuat  leaflet  largest,  and  the  rest  gradually 
Bmaller  as  they  approach  the  base;  as  in  Erysimum 
precox:  and  with  intermediate  smaller  leaflets;  as  in 
Geum  rivale,  and  the  common  turnip. 

10.  F.  verticillato  pinnatum,  in  a  whirled  manner, 
the  leaflets  cut  into  five  divaricated  segments,  embra- 
cing the  foot-stalk ;  as  in  Sium  verticillalum. 

PINNUL.A.  The  leaflet  of  bi  and  tripinnate 
leaves. 

PINUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaan  system.  Class,  Jlltnuecia;  Order,  Monadcl- 
vhia.    The  pine-tree. 

Pines  abiks.  Elate;  TheUia.  The  Norway 
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spruce  fir,  which  affords  the  Burgundy  pitch  and  com- 
mon frankincense.  .- 

1  Pn  oriilii.  Formerly  called  Ptx  burgundies, 
from  the  |Jace  it  was  made  at.  The  prepared  resin  of 
1'iiius  abiet— foliis  solitariis,  subtetragonis  acutius 
cults  distichis,   rami.*  infra  nudis  conts   cylindraceis, 

ofLinmcus.  it  is  of  a  solid  consistence,  y el  somewhat 
soft,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  not  disagreeable 
smell.  It  is  used  (Menially  as  a  stimulant  in  form  of 
plaster  in  catarrh,  pertussis,  anil  dyspnoea. 

2.  Abietis  resma;  Thus.  Common  frankincense 
This  is  a  spontaneous  exudation,  and  is  brought  in 
small  masses,  or  tears,  chiefly  from  Germany,  hut  partly 
and  purest  from  Prance,  it  is  applicable  to  the  same 
purposes  as  Burgundy  pitch,  hut  little  used  at  present. 

Purrs  balsamba.    The  systematic  name  of  the  tree 

which  affords  the  Canada  balsam.    Abies  canadensis 

The  Canada   balsam   is  one  of  the  purest  turpentines, 

procured  from  the  Ptnus  balsamea  or  I.inna  us,  and  iin- 

iiiMi  <  Vnada.  For  its  properties,  see  Turpentine. 

I'im  s  nonius.  The  wood  of  this  species,  cedar 
wood,  is  very  odorous,  more  fragrant  than  that  of  the 
fir,  and  it  possesses  similar  virtues. 

Pinos  cembra.  This  affords  the  Carpathian  bal- 
sam. Oleum  germanis ;  Carpathicum.  This  balsam 
is  obtained  both  by  wounding  the  young  branches  of 
the  Piwis—foliis  qiiiiius,  levibus  of  Linnaus,  and  by 
boiling  them.  It  is  mostly  diluted  with  turpentine,  and 
conns  to  us  in  a  very  liquid  and  pellucid  state,  rathei 
white. 

Pinus  larix.  The  systematic  name  of  the  tree 
which  gives  ns  the  agaric  and  Venice  turpentine.  The 
larch-tree.  The  Venice  turpentine  issues  spontane- 
ously through  the  bark  of  the  Pinus— foliis  fascicu- 
latis  mollibus  obtusiusculis  bracteis  extra  squamas 
strobilorum  extantibus.  Hort.  Kevv.  It  is  usually 
thinner  than  any  of  the  other  sorts;  of  a  clear  whitish 
or  pale  yellowish  colour  ;  a  hot,  pungent,  bitterish,  dis- 
agreeable taste;  and  a  strong  smell,  without  any  thing 
of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  Cliian  kind.  For  its 
virtues,  see  Terpentine.    See  also  Boletus  laricis. 

Pinos  picea.     The  systematic  name  of  the  silver  fir. 

Pints  tlNKA.  The  systematic  name  of  the  stone 
pine-tree.  The  young  and  fresh  fruit  of  this  plant  is 
eaten  in  some  countries  in  the  same  maimer  as  almonds 
are  here,  either  alone  or  with  sugar.  They  are  nutri- 
tive, aperient,  and  diuretic. 

I'im  s  sylvestris.     The  systematic  name  of  the 

Scotch  fir.   Pinus — foliis  geminis  rigidis,  conis,  ovato- 

longitudinc  foliorum  subgeminis  basi  rotunda- 

tis  of  l.imiiius,  which  affords  the  following  oflicinals. 

1.  Common  turpentine  is  the  juice  which  flows  out 
on  the  tree  being  wounded  iii  hot  weather.  See  Tur- 
pentine. 

2.  From  this  the  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation,  mostly 
with  water,  in  which  case  yellow  resin  is  left;  but  if 
without  addition,  the  residuum  is  common  resin,  or 
colophony.  The  oil  is  ordered  to  be  purified  in  the 
pharmacopoeia.     See  Oleum  lerebinthinoi  rectificatum. 

3.  Whenthecoal  begins  to  check  the  exudation  of  the 
juice,  part  of  this  concretes  in  the  wounds;  which  is 
collected,  and  termed  galipot  in  Provence,  barras  in 
Guiennc,  sometimes  also  white  resin,  when  thoroughly 
hardened  by  Icutfg  exposure  to  the  air.  See  Resma 
flava,  and  alba. 

4.  The  Fix  liquida,  or  tar,  is  produced  by  cutting  the 
wood  into  pieces,  which  are  enclosed  in  a  large  oven 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  well  known  for  its 
economical  uses.  Tar-water,  or  water  impregnated 
wiili  the  more  soluble  pans  of  tar,  was  some  time  ago 
a  very  fashionable  remedy  in  a  variety  of  complaints, 
but  is  in  the  present  practice  fallen  into  disuse. 

5.  Common  pitch  is  tar  inspissated ;  it  is  now  termed 
in  the  pharmacopoeia,  Resina  nigra. 

PITER,  (rit-fpi ;  from  tctttui,  to  concoct;  because 
by  its  heat  it  assists  digestion.!  Pepper.  The  name 
of  a  aenus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class 
Diandria  ;  Order,  Trigynia.  ' 

Piper  a:.bim.     See  Piper  nigrum. 

Piper  bRasilianum.     See  Capsicum  annuum. 

Piper  caleccticum.     See  Capsicum  annuum. 

Piper  caryophyllatcm.     See  Myrtus  pimenta 

Piper  caudatum.    See  Piper  cubeba. 

Piper  ccbiba.    The  plant,  the  berries  of  which  are 

called  cubebs.     Piper  caudatum ;    Cumamus.    Piper 

foliis  oblique  ovalis,  sen  oblongus  venosis  acutis,  spita 
aolitaria  pedunculata  oppoiitifolia,  fructibu*  pidtcel- 
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Uais,  of  Linusus.  The  dried  berries  are  of  an  ash- 
brown  colour,  generally  wrinkled,  and  resembling  pep- 
per, but  furnished  eacii  with  a  slender  sialk.  They 
are  a  warm  spice,  of  a  pleasant  smell,  and  moderately 
pungent  taste,  imported  from  Java:  and  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  all  cases  where  warm  spicy  medicines  are 
indicated,  but  they  are  inferior  to  pepper.  Of  late  they 
have  been  successfully  given  internally  in  the  cure  of 
venereal  gonorrhoea. 

Piper  decorticatum.    White  pepper. 

Piper  f.iv.isci.     The  clove-berry  tree. 

Piper  giinbense.     See  Capsicum  anntium. 

Piper  hispaniccm.    See  Capsicum  annuum. 

Piper  indiccm.     See  Capsicum  annuum. 

Piper  jamaicense.     Sec  Myrtus  pimenta. 

Piper  LONQUM.  .Macropiper ;  .Icapalli;  Catu-lri- 
piili :  Pimpilim.  Long  pepper.  Piper— foliis  cor- 
datis  peliolatis  sessilibusquc,  of  Linnaeus.  The  ber- 
ries or  grains  of  this  plant  are  gathered  while  green,  and 
dried  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  when  they  change  to  a 
blackish  or  dark-gray  colour.  They  possess  precisely 
the  same  qualities  as  the  Cayenne  pepper,  oidy  in  a 
weaker  decree. 

Piper  li'sitaniccm.    See  Capsicum  annuum. 

Piper  mi-rauc.    See  Scdum  acre. 

Piper  nigrum.  Melanopiper ;  Jilolagocodi ;  hada; 
Piper  aromaticum.  Black  pepper.  This  species  of 
peppei  is  obtained  in  the  East  Indies,  from  the  Piper 
— foliis  oralis  septem-nerviis  glabris,  pctiolis  sim/jli- 
eissimis,  of  Linnaeus.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  other  peppers.  The  black  and  white  pepper  are 
both  obtained  from  the  same  tree,  the  difference  de- 
pending on  their  preparation  and  degrees  of  maturity. 
Felletier  has  extracted  a  new  vegetable  principle  from 
black  pepper,  in  which  the  active  part  of  the  grain  re- 
sides, to  which  the  name  of  pipcrinc  is  given.  To  ob- 
tain it,  black  pepper  was  digested  repeatedly  in  alko- 
hol,  and  the  solution  evaporated- until  a  fatly  resinous 
matter  was  left.  This,  «>n  being  washed  in  warm 
water,  became  of  a  gocW  green  colour.  It  had  a  hot 
and  burning  taste;  dissolved  readily  inalkohol,  less  so 
in  aether.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  gave  it  a  fine 
scarlet  colour.  The  alkoholic  solution  after  some  days 
deposited  crystals;  which  were  purified  by  repeated 
crystallization  in  alkohol  and  aether.  They  then  form- 
ed colourless  four-sided  prisms,  with  single  inclined 
terminations.  They  have  scarcely  any  taste.  Boiling 
water  dissolves  a  small  portion;  but  not  cold  water. 
They  are  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  from  which  combina- 
tion feather-formed  crystals  are  obtained.  This  sub- 
stance fuses  at  212°  F.  The  fatty  matter  left  after  ex- 
tracting the  piperine,  is  solid  at  a  temperature  near 
32°,  hut  liquehes  nt  a  slight  heat.  It  has  an  extremely 
bitter  and  acrid  taste,  is  very  slightly  volatile,  tending 
rather  to  decompose  than  to  rise  m  vapour.  It  may  be 
considered  as  composed  of  two  oils,  one  volatile  and 
balsamic ;  the  other  more  fixed,  and  containing  the  ac- 
rimony of  the  pepper. 

PIPERINE.  The  active  principle  of  pepper.  See 
Piper  nigrum. 

Piperi'tis.  (From  piper,  pepper:  so  called  because 
its  leaves  and  roots  are  biting  like  pepper  to  the  taste.) 
The  herb  dittany  or  lepidium  and  peppermint. 

PII'ERITUS.     (Frompjper,  pepper.)     Peppered. 

PIPERITA  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in 
Linnaeus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting 
of  the  Piper,  and  such  as,  like  it,  have  flowers  in  a 
thick  spike. 

Piramidalia  corpora.     See  Corpus  pyramidale. 

PIRA.MIDA'LIS.  (So  called  from  its  form.)  Of  a 
pyramidal  figure. 

Piss-a-bcd.     See  Leontodon  taraxacum. 

PISIFORM.  (Pisiformis;  from  pisum,  a  pea,  and 
forma,  likeness.)     Pea-like. 

PISIFO  RME  OS.  The  fourth  bone  of  the  first  row 
of  the  carpus. 

["Pisolite.  This  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime 
occurs  in  globular  or  spheroidal  concretions,  usually 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  though  sometimes  larger. 
These  concretions  are  composed  of  distinct,  concentric 
layers,  and  almost  invariably  contain  a  grain  of  sand, 
or  some  other  foreign  substance,  as  a  nucleus.  The 
pisolite  is  nearly  or  quite  opaque,  and  has  a  dull  frac- 
ture. Its  colour  is  usually  white,  often  dull  or  with  a 
shade  of  yellow,  &c. 

"These  concretions,  sometimes  detached  and  scat- 
tered   are  more  frequently  united  by  a  calcareous 
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cement  Thus  united,  they  form  masses  of  varioni 
sizes,  and  also  continuous  beds,  which  are  sometimes 
covered  with  alluvial  depositee. 

"The  pisolite  has  been  found  chiefly  near  the  warm 
springs  of  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia,  and"  the  baths  of  St. 
Philip  in  Tuscany. 

"The  structure  of  the  pisolite,  and  the  situation  in 
which  it  is  found,  seem  to  indicate  the  mode  of  forma- 
tion. The  particles  of  sand,  or  nuclei  of  these  concre- 
tions, were  probably  raised  and  suspended  by  an  agi- 
tated or  rotary  motion  of  certain  springs  or  streams, 
strongly  impregnated  with  calcareous  ^articles.  These 
particles  were  then  deposited  aiound  the  floating  nu- 
clei, which,  being  thus  incrusted  with  a  series  of 
layers,  became  sufficiently  heavy  to  fall  through  the 
lluid." — Cleav.  jMui-     A.] 

PISMIRE.     See  Formica  rufa. 

PissASPHALTts.  (From  Tricoa,  pitch,  and  acr0aXro(, 
bitumen.)     The  thicker  kind  of  rock-oil. 

PISTACIA.  (Ilij-ajcia,  supposed  to  be  a  Syrian 
word.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna-an 
system.     Class,  JJiacia  ;  Order,  Pentandria. 

Pistacia  lentisc is.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  which  affords  the  mastich.  JMastiche ;  .Mastix. 
Pistacia — foliis  abrupte  pinnatis,  folwlis  lanceolatis, 
of  Linnaeus.  A  native  ot  the  south  of  Europe.  In  the 
island  of  Chio,  the  officinal  mastich  is  obtained  most 
abundantly ;  and.  according  to  Tournefort,  by  making 
transverse  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  from  whence 
the  mastlrh  exudes  in  drops,  which  are  suffered  to  run 
down  to  the  ground,  when,  after  sufficient  time  is  al- 
lowed for  their  concretion,  they  are  collected  for  use. 
Mastich  is  brought  to  us  in  small,  yellowish,  trans- 
parent, brittle  tears,  or  grains ;  it  has  a  light  agreeable 
smell,  especially  when  rubbed  or  heated;  on  being 
chewed,  it  first  crumbles,  soon  after  sticks  together, 
and  becomes  soft  and  white,  like  wax,  without  impress- 
ing any  considerable  taste.  No  volatile  oil  is  obtained 
from  this  substance  when  distilled  with  water.  Pure 
alkohol  and  oil  of  turpentine  dissolve  it ;  water  scarcely 
acts  upon  it ;  though  by  mastication  it  becomes  soft  and 
tough,  like  wax.  When  chewed  a  little  while,  how- 
ever, it  is  white,  opaque,  and  brittle,  so  as  not  to  be 
softened  again  by  chewing.  The  part  insoluble  in  al- 
kohol much  resembles  in  its  properties  caoutchouc.  It 
is  considered  to  be  a  mild  corroborant  and  adstringent; 
and  as  possessing  a  balsamic  power,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended in  haemoptysis,  proceeding  from  ulceration, 
leucorrhuea,  debility  of  the  stomach,  and  in  diarrhoeas 
and  internal  ulcerations.  Chewing  this  drug  has  like- 
wise been  said  to  have  been  of  use  in  pains  of  the  teeth 
and  minis,  and  in  some  catarrhal  complaints ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  present  day,  seldom  used  either  externally 
or  internally.  The  wood  abounds  with  the  resinous 
principle,  and  a  tincture  may  he  obtained  from  it, 
which  is  esteemed  in  some  countries  in  the  cure  of 
haemorrhages,  dysenteries,  and  gout. 

Pistacia  mx.    See  Pistacia  vera. 

Pistacia  terebisthts.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  gives  out  the  Cyprus  turpentine.  Tere- 
binthina  de  Chio.  Chio  or  Chian  turpentine.  This 
substance  is  classed  among  the  resins.  It  is  procured 
by  wounding  tlie  bark  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The 
best  Chio  turpentine  is  about  the  consistence  of  honey, 
very  tenacious,  clear,  and  almost  transparent ;  of  a 
white  colour,  inclining  to  yellow,  and  a  fragrant  smell, 
moderately  warm  to  the  taste,  but  free  from  acrimony 
and  bitterness.  Its  medicinal  qualities  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  turpentines.     See  Turpentines. 

Pistacia  vera.  The  systematic  name  of  a  large 
tree,  which  affords  the  pistachio-nut.  Pistacia  vera — 
folns  impart  pinnatis — foliolis  subovatis  recurvis,  of 
Linnteus.  An  oblong  pointed  nut,  about  the  size  and 
snaps  of  a  filbert,  including  a  kernel  of  a  pale  greenish 
colour,  covered  with  a  yellow  or  greenish  skin.  Pista- 
chio-nuts have  a  sweetish  unctuous  taste,  resembling 
that  of  sweet  almonds,  and,  like  the  latter,  afford  an  oil, 
and  may  be  formed  into  an  emuision. 

Pistachio-nut.     See  Pistacia  vera. 

Pistacite.    See  Epidote. 

PISTILLCM.  (Pistillum,  a  pestle,  from  its  like- 
ness.) A  pistil  or  pointal :  the  female  genital  organ  of 
a  flower,  which,  being  no  less  essential  than  the  male, 
stands  within  them  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  Lin- 
naeus conceived  the  pistil  originated  from  the  pith,  and 
the  stamens  from  the  wood,  and  hence  constructed  an 
ingenious  hypothesis;  relative  to  the  propagation  of 
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vegetables,  which  is  not  destitute  of  observations  and 
•analogies  to  support  it,  but  not  countenanced  by  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  parts. 
A  pistil  consists  of  three  parts. 

1.  The  germen,  or  rudiment  of  the  young  fruit  and 
Seed,  which  of  course  is  essential. 

2.  The  stylus,  or  style,  various  in  length  and  thick- 
ness, sometimes  wanting,  and,  when  present,  serving 
merely  to  elevate  the  third  part. 

3.  The  stigma,  which  is  indispensable.  Tlie  J\'ico- 
tiana  tabacum  has  these  organs  well  displayed 

Pistolo'chia.  (From  mTOS,  faithful,  andXovtia, 
parturition:  so  called  because  it  was  thought  to  pro- 
mote delivery.)     Birthwort.     See  Aristolochia. 

PISUM.  (An  ancient  name,  the  origin  of  which  is 
lost  in  its  antiquity.)  The  name  of,  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Diadelphia;  Order,  Decandria.    The  pea. 

Pisum  sativum.  The  common  pea.  A  very  nutri- 
tious, but  somewhat  flatulent  article  of  food. 

PITCAIRN,  Archibald,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1652.  He  applied  to  the  study  of  divinity,  and  after- 
ward of  the  law,  in  that  university,  with  such  intensity, 
that  he  was  threatened  with  symptoms  of  consumption, 
for  the  removal  of  which  he  went  to  Montpelier,  where 
his  attention  was  diverted  to  medicine;  on  his  return, 
he  applied  himself  zealously  to  the  mathematics,  which 
appearing  to  him  capable  of  elucidating  medical  sub- 
jects, he  was  determined  in  consequence  to  adopt  this 
profession.  After  attending  diligently  to  the  various 
branches  at  Edinburgh,  he  went  to  complete  his  me- 
dical studies  at  Paris,  and  then  returned  to  settle  in  his 
native  place,  where  he  quickly  obtained  a  large  prac- 
tice and  extensive  reputation.  In  1688  he  published  a 
little  tract  to  establish  Harvey's  claim  to  the  Discovery 
of  the  Circulation.  About  four  years  after  he  was  in- 
vited to  become  professor  of  physic  at  Eeydeli,  which 
he  accepted  accordingly ;  and  lie  ranked  among  his 
pupils  the  celebrated  Boerhaave.  However,  his  nuf- 
thematical  illustrations  of  medicine  not  being  favour* 
ably  received,  he  relinquished  the  appointment  in  about 
a  year.  He  returned  then  to  practise  at  Edinburgh, 
where  his  life  terminated  in  1713.  He  published  while 
at  Eeyden,  and  subsequently,  several  dissertations  to 
prove  the  utility  of  mathematics  in  medical  discussion  ; 
which  were  more  than  once  reprinted.  After  his 
death,  his  lectures  were  made  public,  under  the  title  of 
"  Elements  Medicina:  Physico-Mathematica." 

PITCH.     Pit.    See  Jiesina. 

Pitch,  Burgundy.     See  Pinus  abies. 

Pilch,  Jews'.     See  Bitumen  judaicum. 

Pitch-tree.     See  Pinus  abies. 

PITCHSTONE.  A  subspecies  of  indivisible  quartz 
of  a  green  colour,  and  vitreo- resinous  lustre  found  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Pitta'cium.    (From  mrra,  pitch.)     A  pitch  plaster. 

Pittizite.     Pitchy  iron  ore. 

Pitto'ta.  (FromiriTra,  pitch.)  Medicines  in  which 
pitch  is  the  principal  ingredient. 

PITUI'TA.  Phlegm,  that  is,  viscid  and  glutinous 
mucus. 

PITUITARY.    Of  or  belonging  to  phlegm. 

Pituitary  gland.  Olandula  pituitaria.  A  gland 
situated  within  the  cranium,  between  a  duplicature 
of  the  dura  mater,  in  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

Pituitary  membrane.  Membrana  pituitaria. 
Schneiderian  membrane.  The  mucous  membrane 
that  lines  the  nostrils  and  sinuses, communicating  with 
the  nose,  is  so  called,  because  it  secretes  the  mucus  of 
those  parts,  to  which  the  ancients  assigned  the  name 
of  pituita. 

PITYRIASIS.  (From  mrvpoi,  bran:  so  named 
from  its  branny-like  appearance.)  A  genus  in  the  se- 
cond order,  or  scaly  diseases,  of  Dr.  Willan's  cutaneous 
diseases.  The  pityriasis  consists  of  irregular  patches 
of  small  thin  scales,  which  repeatedly  form  and  sepa- 
rate, but  never  collect  into  crusts,  nor  are  attended  with 
redness  or  inflammation,  as  in  the  lepra  and  scaly  tet- 
ter. Dr.  Willan  distinguishes  pityriasis  from  the  por- 
rigo  of  the  Latins,  which  has  a  more  extensive  signifi- 
cation, and  comprehends  a  disease  of  the  scalp,  ter- 
minating in  ulceration;  whereas  the  former  is.  by  the 
be.'t  Greek  authors,  represented  as  always  dry  and 
scaly.  Thus,  according  to  Alexander  and  Paulus,  pity- 
riasis is  characterized  bv  "the  separation  of  slight  fur- 
furaceous  substances  from  the  surface  of  the  head,  or 
other  parts  of  the  body,  without  ulceration."  Then 
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account  of  this  appearance  is  conformable  to  expert* 
ence  •  and  the  two  varieties  of  it  which  they  have 
pointed  out  may  be  denominated,  Pityriasis  capitis, 
and  Pityriasis  versicolor. 

1.  Pityriasis  capitis,  when  it  affects  very  young  in- 
fants, is  termed  by  nurses  the  dandrlflf.  It  appears  at 
the  upper  edge  of  the  forehead  and  temples,  as  a  slight 
whitish  scon  set  in  the  form  of  a  hoisc-slioo;  on  otnei 
parts  of  the  head  there  are  large  scales,  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  flat,  and  semipelluctd.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  nearly  cover  the  whole  of  the  hairy 
scalp,  being  close  together,  and  imbricated.  A  similar 
appearance  may  take  place  in  adults;  but  it  is  usually 
the  effect  of  lepra,. scaly  letter,  or  some  general  disease 
of  the  skin. 

Elderly  persons  have  the  pityriasis  capitis  in  nearly 
the  same  ten  mas  infants;  the  only  difference  is,  that 
this  complaint  in  old  people  occasions  larger  exfolia- 
tions of  the  cuticle. 

2.  The  pityriasis  versicolor  chiefly  affects  the  arms, 
breast,  and  abdomen.  It  is  diffused  very  Irregularly; 
and  being  of  h  different  colour  from  the  usual  skin 
colour,  it  exhibits  a  singular  chequered  appearance. 
These  irregular  patches,  which  are  at  first  small,  and 
of  a  brown  or  yellow  hue,  appear  at  the  sciohiculus 
coidis,  about  the  mamma-,  clavicles,  &c.  Enlarging 
gradually,  they  assume  a  tesselated  form;  in  other 
cases  they  are  branched,  so  as  to  resemble  the  foliace- 
ous  lichens  growing  on  the  hark  of  trees;. and  some- 
times when  the  discoloration  is  not  continuous,  they 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  map  being  distributed  on  the  skin 
like  islands,  continents,  peninsulas,  6cc.  All  the  dis- 
coloured parts  are  slightly  rough,  with  minute  scales, 
which  soon  fall  off,  but  are  constantly  replaced  by 
others.  This  scurf,  or  scaliness,  is  most  conspicuous 
on  the  sides  and  epigastric  region.  The  cuticular  lines 
are  somewhat  deeper  in  the  patches  than  on  the  con- 
tiguous parts;  hot  there  is  no  elevated  border,  or  dis- 
tinguishing boundary  betwefti  the  discoloured  part  of 
the  skin,  and  that  which  retains  its  natural  colour 
The  discoloration  rarely  extends  over  the  whole  body. 
It  is  Strongest  and  fullest  round  the  umbilicus,  on  the 
breasts,  and  sides;  it  seldom  appears  in  the  skin  over 
the  sternum,  or  along  the  spine  of  the  back.  Inter- 
stices of  proper  skin  colour  are  more  numerous,  and 
largest  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  back, 
where  the  scales  are  often  small,  distinct,  and  a  little 
depressed.  The  face,  nates,  and  lower  extremities  are 
least  affected;  the  pah  lies  are  found  upon  the  arms, 
but  mostly  on  the  inside,  where  they  are  distinct  and 
of  different  sizes.  The  pityriasis  versicolor  is  not  a 
cuticular  disease;  for  when  the  cuticle  is  abraded  from 
any  of  the  patches,  the  sallow  colom  remains  as  be- 
fore in  the  skin  or  rete  mucosum.  This  singular  ap- 
pearance is  not  attended  with  any  internal  disorder, 
nor  with  any  troublesome  symptom,  except  a  little 
itching  or  irritation  felt  on  getting  into  bed,  and  after 
strong  exercise,  or  drinking  warm  liquors.  There  is 
in  some  cases  a  slight  exanthema,  partially  distributed 
among  the  discoloured  patches;  and  sometimes  an  ap- 
pearance like  the  lichen  pilaris;  but  eruptions  of  this 
kind  are  not  permanent,  neither  do  they  produce  any 
change  in  the  original  form  of  the  complaint.  The 
duration  of  the  pityriasis  versicolor  is  always  consider- 
able. Dr.  Willan  hasobserved  its  continuance  in  some 
persons  for  four,  five,  or  six  years.  It  is  not  limited  to 
any  age  or  sex.  Its  causes  are  not  pointed  out  with 
certainty.  Several  patients  have  referred  it  to  fruit 
taken  in  too  great  quantities;  some  have  thought  it 
was  produced  by  eating  mushrooms;  others  by  expo- 
sure to  sudden  alterations  of  cold  and  heat  In  some 
individuals,  who  had  an  irritable  skin,  and  occasion- 
ally used  violent  exercise,  the  complaint  has  been  pro- 
duced, or  at  least  much  aggravated,  by  wearing  flannel 
next  to  the  skin.  It  is  likewise-  often  observed  in  per- 
sons who  had  resided  for  a  length  of  time  in  a  tropical 
climate. 

PIX.  (Pix,  picis,  f. ;  from  maaa.)  Pitch.  See 
Resina. 

Pix  arida.     See  Pinus  abies. 

Pix  burgundica.     See  Pinus  abies. 

Ptx  liquida.  Tar  or  liquid  pitch.  See  Pinus  syl- 
vestris. 

PLACE'BO.  I  will  please:  an  epithet  given  to  any 
medicine  adapted  more  to  please  than  benefit  the  pa- 
tient. *^ 

PLACE'NTA.     (From  nXaxovc,  a  cake,  so  called, 
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from  its  resemblance  to  a  cake.)  The  afterbirth.  The 
me'mbranes  of  the  ovum  have  usually  been  mentioned 
as  two,  the  amnion  and  the  chorion ;  and  the  latter 
has  again  been  divided  into  the  true  and  the  false. 
The  third  membrane  (which,  from  its  appearance,  has 
likewise  been  called  the  villous  or  spongy,  and  from 
the  consideration  of  it  as  the  inner  lamina  of  the  ute- 
rus, cast  off  like  the  exuviae  of  some  animals,  the  de- 
cidual has  been  described  by  Harvey,  not  as  one  of 
the  membranes  of  the  ovum,  but  as  a  production  of 
the  uterus.  The  following  is  the  order  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  ovum,  at  the  full  period  of  gestation :  1st, 
There  is  the  outer  or  connecting,  which  is  flocculent, 
spongy,  and  extremely  vascular,  completely  investing 
the  whole  ovum,  and  lining  the  uterus.  SJdly,  The 
middle  membrane,  which  is  nearly  pellucid,  with  a 
very  few  small  blood-vessels  scattered  6ver  it,  and 
which  forms  a  covering  to  the  placenta  and  funis,  but 
does  not  pass  between  the  placenta  and  uterus.  3dly, 
The  inner  membrane,  which  is  transparent,  of  a  firmer 
texture  than  the  others,  and  lines  the  whole  ovum, 
making,  like  the  middle  membrane,  a  covering  for  the 
placenta  and  funis  with  the  two  last.  The  ovum  is 
clothed  when  it  passes  from  the  ovarium  into  the  ute- 
rus, where  the  first  is  provided  for  its  reception. 

These  membranes,  in  the  advanced  state  of  preg- 
nancy, cohere  slightly  to  each  other,  though,  in  some 
ova,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  collected 
between  them,  which,  being  discharged  when  one  of 
the  outer  membranes  is  broken,  forms  one  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  by  or  false  waters. 

Between  the  middle  and  inner  membrane,  upon  or 
near  the  funis,  there  is  a  small,  flat,  and  oblong  body, 
which,  in  the  early  part  of  pregnancy,  seems  to  be  a 
vesicle  containing  milky  lymph,  which  afterward  be- 
comes of  a  firm,  and  apparently  fatty  texture.  This 
is  called  the  vcsicula'umbilicalis  ;  but  its  use  is  not 
known. 

The  placenta  is  a  circular,  flat,  vascular,  and  appa- 
rently fleshy  substance,  different  in  its  diameter  in  dif- 
ferent subjects,  but  usually  extending  about  six  inches, 
or  upwards,  over  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  outside 
of  the  ovum  in  pregnant  women.  It  is  more  than  one 
inch  in  thickness  in  the  middle,  and  becomes  gradually 
thinner  towards  the  circumference  from  which  the 
membranes  are  continued.  The  placenta  is  the  prin- 
cipal medium  by  which  the  communication  between 
the  parent  and  child  is  preserved ;  but,  though  all  have 
allowed  the  importance  of  the  office  which  ii  performs, 
there  has  been  a  variety  of  opinions  on  the  nature  of 
that  office,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 
The  surface  of  the  placenta,  which  is  attached  to 
the  uterus  by  the  intervention  of  the  connecting  mem- 
Drane,  is  lobulated  and  convex  ;  but  the  other,  which 
is  covered  with  the  amnion  and  chorion,  is  concave 
and  smooth,  except  the  little  eminence  made  by  the 
blood-vessels.  It  is  seldom  found  attached  to  the  same 
part  of  the  uterus  in  two  successive  births;  and,  though 
it  most  frequently  adheres  to  the  anterior  part,  it  is  oc- 
casionally fixed  to  any  other,  even  to  the  os*  uteri,  in 
which  state  it  becomes  a  cause  of  a  dangerous  haemor- 
rhage at  the  time  of  parturition.  The  placenta  is  com- 
posed of  arteries  and  veins,  with  a  mixture  of  pulpy 
or  cellular  substance.  Of  these  vessels  there  are  two 
orders,  very  curiously  interwoven  with  each  other. 
The  first  is  a  continuation  of  those  from  the  funis, 
which  ramify  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  placenta, 
the  arteries  running  over  the  veins,  which  is  a  circum- 
stance peculiar  to  the  placenta  ;  and  then,  sinking  into 
its  substance,  anastomose  and  divide  into  innumerable 
small  branches.  The  second  order  proceeds  from  the 
uterus ;  and  these  ramify  in  a  similar  manner  with 
those  from  the  funis,  as  appears  when  a  placenta  is  in- 
jected from  those  of  the  parent.  The  veins,  in  their 
ramifications,  accompany  the  arteries  as  in  other  parts. 
There  have  been  many  different  opinions  with  respect 
to  the  maimer  in  which  the  blood  circulates  between 
the  parent  and  child,  during  its  continuance  in  the 
uterus.  For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that  the  inter- 
course between  them  was  uninterrupted,  and  that  the 
blood  propelled  by  the  powers  of  the  parent  pervaded, 
by  a  continuance  of  the  same  force,  the  vascular  sys- 
tem of  the  foetus ;  but  repeated  attempts  having  been 
made,  without  success,  to  inject  the  whole  placenta, 
funis  and  foetus,  from  the  vessels  of  the  parent,  or  any 
n.irt  of  the  uterus,  from  the  vessels  of  the  funis  it  is 
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now  generally  allowed,  that  the  two  systems  of  vessel* 
in  the  placenta,  one  of  which  may  be  called  maternal, 
the  other  foetal,  are  distinct.     It  is  also  admitted,  that 
the  blood  of  the  foetus  is,  with  regard  to  its  formation, 
increase,  and  circulation,  unconnected  with,  and  total 
ly  independent  of  the  parent;  except  that  the  matter 
by  which  the  blood  of  the  foetus  is  formed  must  be  de 
rived  from  the  parent.     It  is  thought  that  which  has 
probably  undergone  some  preparatory  changes  in  its 
passage  through  the  uterus,  is  conducted  by  the  uterine 
or  maternal  arteries  of  the  placenta  to  some  cells  or 
small  cavities,  in  which  it  is  deposited :  and  that  some 
part  of  it,  or  something  secreted  from  it,  is  absorbed 
by  the  foetal  veins  of  the  placenta,  and  by  them  con- 
veyed to  the  foetus  for  its  nutriment.     When  the  blood 
which  circulates  in  the  foetus  requires  any  alteration 
in  its  qualities,  or  when  it  has  gone  through  the  course 
of  the  circulation,  it  is  carried  by  the  arteries  of  the 
funis  to  the  placenta,  in  the  cells  of  which  it  is  depo- 
sited, and  then  absoibed  by  the  maternal  veins  of  the 
placenta,  and  conducted  to  the  uterus,  whence  it  may 
enter  the  common  circulation  of  the  parent.    Thus  it 
appears,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Harvey,  that  the 
placenta  performs  the  office  of  a  gland,  conveying  air, 
or  secreting  the  nutritious  juices  from  the  Jdood  brought 
from  the  parent  by  the  arteries  of  the  uterus,  and  car- 
ried to  the  foetus  by  the  veins  of  the  funis,  in  a  manner 
probably  not  unlike  to  that  in  which  milk  is  secreted 
and  absorbed  from  the  breasts.    The  veins  in  the  pla- 
centa are  mentioned  as  the  absorbents,  because  no  lym- 
phatic vessels  have  yet  been  found  in  the  placenta  or 
funis;  nor  are  there  any  nerves  in  these  parts;  so  that 
the  only  communication  hitherto  discovered  between 
the  parent  and  child,  is  by  the  sanguineous  system. 
The  proofs  ol  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  circulates 
between  the  parent  and  child  are  chiefly  drawn  from 
observations  made  upon  the  funis.     When  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  child  was  supplied  with  blood  in  a  di- 
rect stream  from   the  parent,  it  was  asserted  that,  on 
the  division  of  the  funis,  if  that  part  next  to  the  pla- 
centa was  not  secured  by  a  ligature,  the  parent  would 
l>e  brought  into  extreme  danger  by  the  hemorrhage 
which   must  necessarily  follow.      But  this  opinion, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  several  peculiarities  in 
the  management  of  the  funis  and  placenta,  is  proved 
not  to  be  true:  for,  if  the  funis  be  compressed  imme- 
diately after  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  while  the  circu- 
lation in  it  is  going  on,  the  arteries  between  the  part 
compressed  and  the  child  throb  violently,  but  those  be- 
tween the  compression  and  the  placenta  have  no  pulsa- 
tion; but  the  vein  between  the  part  compressed  and 
the  placenta  swells,  and  that  part  next  to  the  foetus 
becomes  flaccid;  but  if,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
the  funis  be  divided,  and  that  part  next  the  child  be 
not  secured,  the  child  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  its 
life  by  the  hamiorrhage ;  yet  the  mother  would  suffer 
no  inconvenience  if  the  other  part  was  neglected.    It 
is,  moreover,  proved,  that  a  woman  may  die  of  an 
haemorrhage  occasioned  by  a  separation  of  the  pla- 
centa, and  the  child  be  nevertheless  bom,  after  her 
death,  in  perfect  health.     But  if  the  placenta  be  in- 
jured, without  separation,  either  by  the  rupture  of  the 
vessels  which  pass  upon  its  inner  surface,  or  in  any 
other  way,  the  child  being  deprived  of  its  proper  blood, 
would  perish,  yet  the  parent  might  escape  without 
injury. 

The  receptacle  of  the  fructification  of  plants  has 
been  called  placenta.     See  Heceptaculum 

Place'ntula.    (Diminutive  of  placenta.)    A  small 
placenta. 

Pladaro'tis.     (From  ir\aSapog,  moist,  flaccid.)    A 
fungous  and  flaccid  tumour  within  the  eyelid. 
Plaited  leaf.    See  Plicatus. 

PLANT  AGO.  (From  planta,  the  sole  of  the  feet: 
so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  or  because  its 
leaves  lie  upon  the  ground  and  are  trodden  upon.)  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem. Class,  Tetrandria;  Order,  Monogynia.  The 
plantain. 
2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Plantago  major. 
Plantago  coronopos.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  biick's-horn  plantain.  Coronopodium ;  Cornucer- 
vinum;  Stella  terra.  Its  medicinal  virtues  aie  the 
same  as  those  of  the  other  plantains. 

Plantago  latifolia.    See  Plantago  major. 
Plantago  major.     The  systematic  name  of  the 
broad-leaved  plantain.    Centinervia ;  Hevtapleurum  ;■ 
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Polyneuron;  Plantago  latifolia.  Plantago— fol iis 
ovatis  glabris,  scapo  tereti,  spicaftosculis  imbruatis, 
of  Lhnieua.  This  plain  was  retained  until  very  latelj 
in  the  Materia  Medica-of  the  Edinburgh  College  to 
which  the  leaves  are  mentioned  as  the  pharmaceutical 
part  of  the  plant;  they  have  a  weak  herbaceous  smell, 
an  austere,  bitterish,  subsaline  taste ;  and  their  quali- 
ties are  said  to  be  refrigerant,  attenuating,  substyplic, 
and  diuretic. 

Plantago  psyllium.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
branching  plantain.  Psyllium;  Pulicans  herb  a ; 
Crystailion,  and  Cynomoia,  of  Oribasius.  Flea-wort. 
The  seeds  of  this  plant,  Plantago— caule  ramoso  her- 
baceo,foliis  subdentatis,  recurvatis ;  capilulis  aphyl- 
Its.  of  Linnasus,  have  a  nauseous  mucilaginous  taste, 
and  no  remarkable  smell.  The  decoction  of  the  seeds 
is  recommended  in  hoarseness  and  asperity  of  the  fauces. 

PLANTAIN.     See  Plantago. 

PLANTAIN-TREE.     See  Musaparadisiaca. 

PLANTA'BIS.  (From  planla,  the  sole  of  the  foot.) 
Tibialis  gracilis,  vulgo  plantarix,  of  Winslow.  Ex- 
tensor tarsi  minor,  vulgo  plantaris,  of  Douglas.  A 
raasele  of  the  foot,  situated  on  the  leg,  that  assists  the 
•soleus,  and  pulls  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee 
from  hetweei^lhe  bones.  It  is  sometimes,  though  sel- 
dom, found  wanting  on  both  sides.  This  long  and 
slender  muscle,  which  is  situated  under  the  gastrocne- 
mius externus,  arises,  by  a  thin  fleshy  origin,  from  the 
Upper  and  back  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  08 
femoris.  It  adheres  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
;oint ;  and  after  running  obliquely  downwards  and  out- 
wards, for  the  space  of  three  or  four  inches,  along  the 
second  origin  of  the  gastrocnemius  internus,  and  under 
the  gastrocnemius  externus,  terminates  in  a  long,  thin, 
and  slender  tendon,  which  adheres  to  the  inside  of  the 
teudo  Achilles,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inside  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  oa  (.litis.  This  tendon  sometimes 
sends  off  an  aponeurosis  that  loses  itself  in  the  capsular 
ligament,  but  it  does  not  at  all  contribute  to  form  the 
aponeurosis  tli.it  is  spread  over  the  sole  of  the  foot,  as 
was  formerly  supposed,  and  as  Its  name  would  seem  to 
imply.  Its  use  is  to  ;i->i>i  the  gastrocnemii  in  extend- 
ing the  foot.  It  likewise  serves  to  prevent  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  knee  from  being  pinched. 

PLANTS,  skual  system  or.  The  sexual  system 
of  plants  was  invented  by  the  Immortal  LinnffiUS,  pro- 
fessor of  physic  and  botany  at  (J peal,  In  Sweden.  It  is 
founded  on  the  parts  of  fructification,  viz.  the  stamens 
and  pistils;  these  having  been  observed  with  more 
accuracy  since  the  discovery  of  the  uses  for  which  na- 
ture has  assigned  them,  a  new  set  of  principles  has 
been  derived  from  them,  by  means  of  which  the  distri- 
bution of  plants  has  been  brought  to  a  greater  preci- 
sion, and  rendered  more  conformable  to  true  philo- 
sophy, in  this  system,  than  in  anyone  of  those  which 
preceded  it.  The  author  does  not  pretend  to  call  it  a 
natural  svstem,  he  gives  it  as  artificial  only,  and  mo- 
destly owns  his  inability  to  detect  the  order  pursued  by 
nature  in  her  vegetable  productions;  but  of  this  he 
seems  confident,  that  no  natural  order  can  ever  be 
framed  without  taking  in  the  materials  out  of  which 
he  has  raised  his  own  ;  and  urges  the  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting artificial  systems  for  convenience,  till  one  truly 
natural  shall  appear.  Linnaeus  has  given  us  his  Frag- 
menta  mcthodi  naturalis,  in  which  he  has  made  a  dis- 
tribution of  plants  under  various  orders,  putting  toge- 
ther in  each  such  as  appear  to  have  a  natural  affinity 
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to  each  other  ;  this,  after  a  long  and  fruitless  search 
alter  the  natural  method,  he  gives  as  the  result  of  his 
ow  n  speculation,  for  the  assistance  of  such  as  may 
engage  in  the  same  pursuit. 

Not  able  to  form  a  system  after  the  natural  method, 
Linnaeus  was  more  fully  convinced  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  adopting  an  artificial  one.  For  the  stu- 
dent to  enter  into  the  advantages  this  system  maintains 
overall  others,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  instructed  in 
the  science  of  botany,  which  will  amply  repay  him  for 
his  inquiry.  The  following  is  a  short  outline  of  the 
sexual  system. 

The  parts  of  fructification  of  a  plant  are, 

1.  The  calyx,  called  also  the  empaleuient,  or  flower- 
cup.     See  Calyx,  and  Anthodium. 

■2.  The  corolla,  or  foliation,  which  is  the  gaudy  part 
of  the  flower,  called  vulgarly  the  leaves  of  the  flower. 
See  Corolla. 

3.  The  stamens,  or  threads,  called  also  the  chives  ; 
these  are  considered  as  the  male  parts  of  the  flower. 
See  Stamen. 

4.  The  pistil,  or  pointal,  which  is  the  female  part 
See  Pis t ilium. 

5.  The  seed-vessel.    See  Pericarpium. 

6.  The  seed.     See  Semen. 

7.  The  receptacle,  or  base,  on  which  these  parts  ar« 
seated.     See  Reccptaculum. 

The  first  four,  are  properly  parts  of  the  flower,  and 
the  last  three  parts  of  the  fruit.  It  Is  from  the  number 
proportion,  position,  and  other  circumstances  attending 
these  parts  of  the  fructification,  that  the  classes  and 
orders,  and  the  genera  they  contain,  are  to  be  charac- 
terized, according  to  the  sexual  system. 

Such  flowers  as  want  the  stamens,  and  have  the 
pistil,  are  termed /eina/e. 

Those  flowers  which  have  the  stamens,  and  want 
the  pistils,  arc  called  male. 

Flowers  which  have  both  stamens  and  pistils  are 
said  to  be  hermaphrodite. 

JVcuter  flowers  are  such  as  have  neither  stamens 
nor  pistils. 

Hermaphrodite  flowers  are  sometimes  distinguished 
into  male  hermaphrodites  and  female  hermaphrodites. 
This  distinction  takes  place  when,  although  the  flower 
contains  the  parts  belonging  to  each  sex,  one  of  them 
proves  abortive  or  ineffectual ;  if  the  defect  be  in  the 
stamina,  it  is  a  female  hermaphrodite,  if  in  the  pistil, 
a  male  one. 

Plants,  in  regard  to  sex,  take  also  their  denomina- 
tions in  the  following  manner: 

1.  Hermaphrodite  plants  are  such  as  bear  flowers 
upon  the  same  root  that  are  all  hermaphrodite. 

2.  Androgynous  plants  are  such  as,  upon  the  same 
root,  bear  boih  male  and  female  flowers,  distinct  from 
each  other,  that  is,  in  separate  flowers. 

3.  Male  plants,  such  as  bear  male  flowers  only  upon 
the  same  root. 

4.  Female  plants,  such  as  bear  female  flowers  only 
upon  the  same  root. 

5.  Polygamous  plants,  such  as,  either  on  the  same 
or  on  different  roots,  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and 
flowers  of  either  or  both  sexes. 

The  first  general  division  of  the  whole  body  of  vege- 
tables is,  in  the  sexual  system,  into  twenty-four  classes  ; 
these  again  are  subdivided  into  orders  ;  the  orders  into 
genera ;  the  genera  into  species ;  and  the  species  into 
varieties,  where  they  are  worthy  of  note. 


Classes. 

1.  Monandria. 

2.  Diandria. 

3.  Triandria. 

4.  Tetrandria. 

5.  Pentandria. 
6    Hexandria. 

7.  Heptandria. 

8.  Octandria. 

9.  Enneandria. 

10.  Decandria. 

11.  Dodecandria. 

12.  Icosandria. 

13.  Polyandria. 

14.  Didynamia. 

15.  Tetradynamia. 

16.  Monadelphia. 
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A  Table  of  the  Classes  and  Orders. 

Orders. 

Monogynia.  Pigynia. 

Monogynia.  Digynia.     Trigynia. 

Monogynia.  Digynia.    Trigynia. 

Mono"vnia.  Pigynia.    Tetragynia. 

Monoevnia.  Digynia.    Trigynia.    Tetragynia.    Pentagynia.    Polygynia. 

Monc'vnia.  Digvnia.     Trigynia     Tetragynia.     Polygynia. 

Monogynia.  Pieynia.    Tetragynia.    Heptagynta. 

Monogynia.  Digynia.    Trigynia.    Tetragynia. 

Monogynia.  Trigynia.  Hexagynia 
Monogynia. 
Monogynia. 
Monogynia 
Monogynia 


Pigynia.    Trigynia.    Pentagynia. 
Trunin.     Trigynia.     Pentagynia. 


Pentagynia. 
Tetragynia. 


Pigynia 

Digvnia.    Trigynia 

Digynia.     Trigynia 
Gymnospermia.    Angiospermia. 
Siliculosa.       Siliquosa.  .  .       _    .         ,  .       _  , 

rentandria.    Decandria.    Enneandria.    Dodecandria.    Polyandna 


Decagynia. 

Podecagynia. 

Polygynia. 

Pentagynia.    Hexagynia.    Polygynia 
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Orders. 
Pentandria.    Hexandria. 
Pentandria.    Icosandria.    Polyandria. 
Polygamia  eequalis.    Polygamia  euperflua.  Polygamia  frustranea.   Polygamia  necessarian 

Polygamia  segregata.    Monogamia. 
Diandria.    Triandria.    Tctrandria.    Pentandria.    Hexandria.    Decandria.    Dodecandria. 

Polyandria. 
Monandria.    Diandria.    Triandria.    Tetrandria.   Pentandria.    Hexandria.    Heptandria. 

Polyandria.    Monadelphia.    Syngenesia.    Gynandria. 
Monandria.     Diandria,    Triandria.    Tetrandria.     Pentandria.      Hexandria.     Octandria. 

£nneandria.     Decandria.     Dodecandria.     Polyandria.     Monadelphia.     Syngenesia. 

Gynandria. 
Moncecia.    Dioecia.    Tricecia. 
Filices.    Musci.    Alga;.    Fungi. 
Palms. 


Classes. 
17   Diadelphia. 

18.  Polyadelphia. 

19.  Syngenesia. 

20.  Gynandria. 
31.  Moncecia. 
22.  Dioecia. 


23.  Polygamia. 

24.  Cryptogamia. 

Appendix. 


PLA'NUM  OS.  (Planus,  soft,  smooth;  applied  to 
a  bone  whose  surface  is  smooth  or  flat.)  The  papy- 
raceous or  orbital  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone  was  for- 
merly so  called. 

PLANUS.  Flat.  Applied  to  the  receptacle  of  the 
fruit  of  i  lants  ;  as  that  of  the  Heliantlms  aunuus. 

PLASMA.     A  mineral  of  grass  or  leek-green  colour. 
It  occurs  in  beds  associated  with  common  calcedony, 
and  found  also  among  the  ruins  at  Rome. 
PLASTER.     See  Emplastrum. 
Plaster.,    ammoniacum.     See    Emplastrum  ammo- 
niaci. 

Plaster,  ammoniacum,  with  mercury.  See  Emplas- 
trum anuiumiiici  cum  hydrargyro. 

Plaster,  blistering  fly.  See  Emplastrum  cantha- 
ridis. 

Plaster,  compound  galbanum.  See  Emplastrum 
galbani  composition. 

Plaster,  compound  pitch.  See  Emplastrum  picis 
compositum. 

Plaster,  cumin.    See  Emplastrum  cumini. 
Plaster,  lead.     See  Emplastrum  plumbi. 
Plaster,  mercurial.     See  Emplastrum  hydrargyri. 
Fluster  of  opium.     See  Emplastrum  opii. 
plaster  of  Paris.     See  Gypsum. 
Plaster,  resin-    See  Emplastrum  resin<r. 
Plaster,  soap.     See  Emplastrum  saponis. 
Plaster,  wax.    See  Emplastrum  eerrr. 
PLA'TA   (From  TrArtrus,  broad.)  The  shoulder-blade. 
PLATER,  Fblix,  was  borne  at  Basle,  in  1536,  his 
father  being  principal  of  the  College  there.    He  went  to 
complete  his  medical  studies  at  Montpolier,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  at  an  early  age,  and  obtained  his 
doctor's  degree  at  twenty.   He  then  settled  in  his  native 
place,  and  four  years  after  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  medicine,  and  became  the  confidential  physician  of 
the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  Upper  Rhine.     He  pos- 
sessed an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  branches   of 
science    connected    with    medicine,   and    contributed 
much  to  the  reputation  of  the  University,  where  he 
continued  a  teacher  upwards  of  fifty  years.     He  died 
in  1(514,  extremely  regretted  by  his  countrymen.    The 
followinc  are  his  principal  works:  "  De  Corporis  Hu- 
maai  Structura  et  Usu,"  in  three  books;  "DeFebri- 
bus  ;"  "  Praxeos  Medics,  tomi  tres ;"  "  Observationum 
Medicinaliiim,  libri  tres." 

PLATIA'SMUS.  (From  ir\arvc,  broad.)  A  defect 
in  the  speech  in  consequence  of  too  broad  a  mouth. 

PLA'TINUM.  (The  name  platina  was  given  to 
this  metal  by  the  Spaniards,  from  the  word  plala, 
which  signifies  silver  in  their  language,  by  way  of 
comparison  with  that  metal,  whose  colour  it  imitates : 
or  from  the  river  Plata,  near  which  it  is  found.)  Pla- 
tina. A  metal  which  exists  in  nature,  only  in  a  metal- 
lic state.  Its  ore  has  recently  been  found  to  contain, 
likewise,  four  new  metals,  palladium,  iridium,  osmium, 
and  rhodium,  besides  iron  and  chrome.  The  largest 
mass  of  Which  we  have  heard,  is  one  of  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  in  possession  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Ber- 
gara.  if  is  found  in  the  parishes  of  Novita  and  Cita- 
ria,  north  from  Choco  in  Peru,  and  near  Carthagena  in 
South  America.  In  was  unknown  in  Europe  before 
the  year  1748.  Don  Antonio  Ulloa  then  gave  the  first 
information  concerning  its  existence,  in  the  narrative 
of  his  voyage  with  the  French  academicians  to  Peru. 
"The  crude  platina  is  to  be  dissolved  in  nitro-mu- 
riruic  acid,  precipitated  by  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
exposed  to  a  very  violent  heat.  Then  the  acid  and 
alkali  are  expelled,  and  the  metal  reduced  in  an  ag- 
glutinated state,  which  is  rendered  more  compact  by 
pressure  while  red-hot. 


Pure  or  refined  platina  is  by  much  the  heaviest  body 
in  nature.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  21.5.  It  is  very  malleable, 
though  considerably  harder  than  either  gold  or  silver; 
and  it  hardens  much  under  the  hammer.  Its  colour  on 
the  touchstone  is  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  sil- 
ver. Pure  platina  requires  a  very  strong  heat  to  melt 
it;  but  when  urged  by  a  white  heat,  its  parts  will  ad- 
here together  by  hammering.  This  property,  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  welding,  is  peculiar  to 
platina  and  iron,  which  resemble  each  other  likewise 
in  their  infusibility. 

Platina  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  air ;  neither  is 
it  acted  upon  by  the  most  concentrated  simple  acids, 
even  when  boiling,  or  distilled  from  it. 

The  aqua  regia  best  adapted  to  the  solution  of  plati- 
na, is  composed  of  one  part  of  the  nitric  and  three  of 
the  muriatic  acid.  The  solution  does  not  take  place  with 
rapidity.  A  small  quantity  of  nitric  oxide  is  disengaged, 
the  colour  of  the  ilnid  becoming  fust  yellow,  and  after- 
ward of  a  deep  reddish  brown,  which,  upon  dilution 
with  water,  is  found  to  be  an  intense  yellow.  Tins  so- 
lution is  very  corrosive,  and  tinges  animal  matters  of  a 
blackish-Lrowncolour,it  allot  ds  crystals  by  evaporation. 

Muriate  of  tin  is  so  delicate  a  test  of  platina,  that  a 
single  drop  of  the  recent  sohiiiouof  tin  in  muriatic  acid 
gives  a  bright  red  colour  to  a  solution  of  muriate  of 
platina,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  water. 

If  the  muriatic  solution  of  platina  be  agitated  with 
ether,  the  ether  will  become  impregnated  with  the 
metal.  The  ethereal  solution  is  of  a  line  pale  yellow, 
does  not  stain  the  skin,  and  is  precipitable  by  ammonia. 

It"  the  nitro-inuriatic  solution  of  platina  be  precipi- 
tated by  lime,  and  the  precipitate  digested  lit  sulphuric 
acid,  a' sulphate  of  platinum  "ill  be  formed.  A  sub- 
nitrate  may  be  formed  in  the  same  manner.  A(  cord- 
ing to  chenevix,  the  insoluble  sulphate  contains  51.5 
oxide  of  platinum,  and  45.5  acid  and  «;it«-r ;  the  insolu- 
ble  muriate,  70  of  oxide;  and  the  subnitrate,  89  of 
oxide;  but  the  purity  of  the  oxide  of  platinum  in  these 
is  uncertain. 

Platinum  does  not  combine  with  sulphur  directly, 
but  is  soluble  by  the  alkaline  sulpliurets,  and  precipi- 
tated from  its  nilio-murialic  solution  by  sulphuretted 

hydrogen. 

Pelletior  united  it  with  phosphorus,  by  projecting 
small  bits  of  phosphorus  on  the  metal  healed  to  redness 
in  a  crucible;  or  exposing  to  a  strong  beat  four  pans 
each  of  platinum  and  concrete  phosphoric  acid  with 
one  of  charcoal  powder.  The  phosphuret  of  plathmm 
is  of  a  silvery-white,  very  brittle,  and  hard  enough  to 
strike  fire  with  steel. 

Platinum  unites  with  most  other  metals.  Added  in 
the  proportion  of  one-twelfth  to  gold,  it  forms  a  yellow- 
ish white  metal,  highly  ductile,  and  tolerably  elastic. 

Platinum  renders  silver  more  hard,  but  its  colour 
more  dull. 

Copper  is  much  improved  by  alloying  with  platinum. 

Alloys  of  platinum  with  tin  and  lead  are  very  apt  to 
tarnish. 

From  its  hardness,  infusibility,  and  dtfficulty  of 
being  acted  upon  by  most  agerrts,  platinum  is  of  great 
value  for  making  various  chemical  vessels.  These 
have  it  is  true,  the  inconvenience  of  being  liable  to 
erosion  from  the  caustic  alkalies  and  some  of  the  neu- 
tral salts. 

Platinum  is  now  hammered  in  Pans  into  leaves  of 
extreme  thinness.  By  enclosing  a  wire  of  it  in  a  little 
tube  of  silver,  and  drawing  this  through  a  steel  plate  in 
the  usual  way,  Dr.  Wollaston  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing platinum  wire  not  exceeding  l-3000th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. 
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There  are  two  oxides  of  platinum. 

1.  When  100  parts  of  the  protochloride,  or  muriate 
of  platinum  are  calcined,  they  leave  73.3  of  metal  20.7 
of  chlorine  escape.  Hence  the  prime  equivalent  of  the 
metal  would  seem  to  he  1-2.3.  When  the  above  pro- 
tochloride is  treated  with  caustic  potassa,  it  is  resolved 
into  a  black  oxide  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium. This  oxide  should  consist  of  12.3  metal  +  1 
oxygen. 

2.  The  peroxide  appears  to  contain  three  prime  pro- 
portions. Berzelius  obtained  it  by  treating  the  muriate 
of  platinum  with  sulphuric  acid,  at  a  distilling  heat, 
and  decomposing  the  sulphate  by  aqueous  potassa. 
The  precipitated  oxide  is  a  yellowish-brown  powder, 
easily  reducible  by  a  red  heat  to  the  metallic  state. 

According  to  E.  Davy,  there  are  two  phcsphurels 
and  three  sulphurets  of  platinum. 

The  salts  of  platinum  have  the  following  general 
characters : — 

1.  Their  solution  in  water  is  yellowish-brown. 

2.  Potassa  and  ammonia  determine  the  formation  of 
small  orange-coloured  crystals. 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  throws  down  the  metal  in 
a  black  powder. 

Ferroprussiate  of  potassa  and  infusion  of  galls  occa- 
sion no  precipitate." 

PLATYCO'RIA.  (From  jrXarus,  broad,  and  Kopn, 
the  pupil  of  the  eye.)    An  enlarged  pupil. 

Platyophtha'i.mum.  (From  TrXaruj,  hroad,  and 
oQdaXuos,  the  eye:  so  called  because  it  is  used  by 
women  to  enlarge  the  appearance  of  the  eye.)  An- 
timony. 

PLATYPHY'LLUM.  (From  rrXarvs,  broad,  and 
d>v\\ov,  a  leaf)     Broad-leaved. 

PLATY'SMA-MYOIDES.  (From  jrXarus,  broad, 
pvs,  a  muscle,  and  ei5os,  resemblance.)  Musculus  cu- 
toncus,  of  Winslow.  Quadratus  genm  vel  latissimus 
colli,  of  Douglas.  Latis'simus  colli,  of  Albums.  Quad- 
ratus  gence, sen  tctragonus,  of  Winslow;  and  thoraco 
mazilli  facial,  of  Dumas.  A  thin  muscle  on  the  side 
of  the  neck,  immediately  under  the  skin,  that  assists 
in  drawing  the  skin  of  the  cheek  downwards ;  and 
when  the  mouth  is  shut,  it  draws  all  that  part  of  the 
skin  to  which  it  is  connected  below  the  lower  jaw,  up- 
wards. m 

Ple'ctanjs.  (From  rrXt/crw,  to  fold.)  The  horns 
of  the  uterus. 

Plectrum.  (From  tt\tit1o>,  to  strike:  so  named 
from  their  resemblance  to  a  drum-slick.)  The  styloid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  tlie  uvula. 

PLEMPIUS,  Vopiscus  Fortunatus,  was  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  1601.  He  commenced  bis  medical  stu- 
dies at  Leyden,  then  travelled  for  improvement  to 
Italy,  and  took  his  degree  at  Bologna.  He  settled  as  a 
physician  in  his  native  city,  and  acquired  a  high  repu- 
tation there;  whence  he  was  invited  to  a  professor- 
ship at  Louvain,  whither  he  repaired  in  1633.  He 
adopted,  on  this  occasion,  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
took  a  new  degree,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the 
university.  He  was  soon  after  nominated  principal 
of  the  college  of  Breugel.  His  death  happened  in 
1671.  He  increased  the  reputation  of  Louvain  by  the 
extent  of  his  attainments,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
all  the  public  questions  that  came  under  discussion. 
He  was  author  of  many  works  in  Latin  and  Dutch; 
in  one  of  which,  entitled  "Fundamenta,  sou  Institu- 
tiones  Medicine,"  he  gave  a  satisfactory  proof  of  his 
candour,  by  strenuously  advocating  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  of  which  he  had  previously  expressed 
doubts.  _ ,     . 

PLEONASTE.    See  Celanite. 
Plero'sis.    See  Plethora. 
Plk'smonb.    See  Plethora. 

PLETHORA.     (From  TrXrfio),  to  fill.)     Flesmone. 
Plerosis.    1.  An  excessive  fulness  of  vessels,  or  a  re- 
dundance of  hlood.    •  . 
2.  A  fulness  of  habit  or  body. 
Pleumo'ma.    See  Pneumonia. 
PLEURA.    nXtuoo.    A  membrane  which  lines  the 
internal  surface  of  the  thorax,  and  covers  its  viscera. 
It  forms  a  great  process,  the  mediastinum,  which  di- 
vides the  thorax  into  two  cavities.    Its  use  is  to  ren- 
der the  surface  of  the  thorax  moist  by  the  vapour  it 
exhales.     The  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  every  where 
lined  by  this  smooth  and  glistening  membrane,  wnicn 
is  in  reality  two  distinct  portions  or  bags,  which,  Dy 
being  applied  to  each  other  laterally,  form  the  septum 
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called  mediastinum :  thus  divides  the  cavity  mto  twc» 
uirts  and  is  attached  posteriorly  to  the  vertebra  n( 
the  back  and  anteriorly  to  the  Sternum.  But  the  two 
lamina:  of  which  this  septum  is  formed,  do  not  every 
where  adhere  to  each  other;  for  at  the  lower  partol 
the  thorax  they  are  separated,  lo  atlord  a  lodgment 
to  the  heart;  and  at  the  upper  part  ot  the  cavity  they 
receive  between  them  the  thymus  gland.  1  he  pleura 
is  plentifully  supplied  with  arteries  and  veins  from  tha 
internal  mammary,  and  the  intercostals.  Its  nerves, 
which  are  very  inconsiderable,  are  derived  chiefly 
from  the  dorsal  and  intercostal  nerves.  The  surface 
of  the  pleura,  like  that  of  the  peritonamm  and  other 
membranes  lining  cavities,  is  constantly  bedewed  with 
a  serous  moisture,  which  prevents  adhesions  of  the 
viscera.  The  mediastinum,  by  dividing  the  breast  into 
two  cavtttes,  obviates  many  inconveniences  to  which 
we  should  otherwise  be  liable.  It  prevents  the  two 
lobes  of  the  lungs  from  compressing  each  other  when 
we  lie  on  one  side,  and  consequently  contributes  to  the 
freedom  of  respiration,  which  is  disturbed  by  the  least 
pressure  on  the  lungs.  If  the  point  of  a  sword  pene- 
trates between  the  ribs  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
the  lungs  on  that  side  cease  to  perform  their  office, 
because  the  air  being  admitted  through  the  wound, 
prevents  the  dilatation  of  that  lobe,  while  the  other 
lobe,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  the  mediastinum, 
remains  unhurt,  and  continues  to  perform  its  functions 
as  usual. 

PLEURALGIA.  (From  n-Xeopa,  and  iXyoc,  pain.) 
Pain  in  the  pleura,  or  side. 

["Pleurisy  root.  This  species  of  root  is  found 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  is  readily  distinguished 
from  other  roots,  by  its  bright  orange-coloured  flowers. 
The  root  when  dry  is  brittle,  and  easily  reduced  to 
powder.  Its  taste  is  moderately  bitter,  and  its  chief 
soluble  proportions  are  extractive  matter  and  ftecula. 
It  acts  medicinally  as  a  mild  diaphoretic,  expectorant, 
and  subtonic.  It  has  been  much  used  in  the  United 
States  in  catarrh,  bronchitis,  the  secondary  stages  of 
pneumonia,  and  in  phthisis  as  a  palliative.  From 
some  associations  of  this  kind,  it  is  known  in  many 
places  as  pleurisy  root.  It  has  the  property  of  pro- 
ducing diaphoresis  with  less  previous  heat  and  excite- 
ment than  attends  the  use  of  most  vegetable  sudorifies. 
Twenty  or  thirty  grains  can  be  given  three  times  a 
day,  or  a  gill  of  the  infusion,  prepared  like  that  of 
serpentaria." — Big.  Mat.  Med.     A.] 

PLEURI'TIS.  (Pleuritis,  idis.  f. ;  from  irXtupa,  the 
pleura.)  Pleurisy,  or  inflammation  of  the  pleura.  A 
species  of  pneumonia,  of  Cullen.  See  Pneumonia. 
In  some  instances  the  inflammation  is  partial,  or  affects 
one  place  in  particular,  which  is  commonly  on  the 
right  side;  but,  in  general,  a  morbid  affection  is  com- 
municated throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  disease 
is  occasioned  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  by  all  the  causes 
which  usually  give  rise  to  all  inflammatory  com- 
plaints; and  it  attacks  chiefly  those  of  a  vigorous  con- 
stitution and  plethoric  habit.  In  consequence  of  the 
previous  inflammation,  it  is  apt,  at  its  departure,  to 
leave  behind  a  thickening  of  the  pleura,  or  adhesions 
to  the  ribs  and  intercostal  muscles,  which  either  lay  the 
foundation  of  future  pneumonic  complaints,  or  render 
the  patient  more  susceptible  of  the  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  than  before. 

It  comes  on  with  an  acute  pain  in  the  side,  which  is 
much  increased  by  making  a  full  inspiration,  and  is 
accompanied  by  flushing  in  the  face,  increased  heat 
over  the  whole  body,  rigor*,  difficulty  of  lying  on 
the  side  affected,  together  with  a  cough  and  nausea, 
and  the  pulse  is  hard,  strong,  and  frequent,  and  vi- 
brates under  the  finger  when  pressed  upon,  not  unlike 
the  tense  string  of  a  musical  instrument.  If  blood  is 
drawn,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  it  will 
exhibit  a  thick,  sizy,  or  buffy  coat  on  its  surface.  If 
the  disease  be  neglected  at  its  onset,  and  the  inflam- 
mation proceeds  with  great  violence  and  rapidity,  the 
lungs  themselves  become  affected,  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  them  is  stopped,  and  the  patient  is  suffo- 
cated ;  or,  from  the  combination  of  the  two  affections, 
the  inflammation  proceeds  on  to  suppuration,  and  an 
abscess  is  formed.  The  prognostic  in  pleurisy  must 
lie  drawn  from  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  If  the 
fever  and  inflammation  have  run  high,  and  the  pain 
should  cease  suddenly,  with  a  change  of  countenance, 
and  a  sinking  of  the  pillse,  great  danger  may  be  appre- 
hended; but  if  the  heat  and  other  febrile  symptom* 
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■bate  gradually,  if  respiration  is  performed  with 
greater  ease  and  less  pain,  and  a  free  and  copious  ex- 
pectoration ensues,  a  speedy  recovery  may  be  expected. 
The  appearances  on  dissection  are  much  the  same 
as  those  mentioned  under  the  head  of  pneumonia,  viz. 
an  Inflamed  state  of  the  pleura,  connected  with  the 
lungs,  having  its  surface  covered  with  red  vessels,  and 
a  layer  of  coagulated  lymph  lying  upon  it,  adhesions, 
too,  of  the  substance  01  the  lungs  to  the  pleura.  Be- 
sides these,  the  lungs  themselves  are  often  found  in  an 
inflamed  state,  with  an  extravasation  either  of  blood 
or  coagulated  lymph  in  their  substance.  Tubercles 
and  abscesses  are  likewise  frequently  met  with.  See 
Pneumonia. 

Plei  koi -oi.le'sis.  (From  vrAtvpa,  the  pleura,  and 
xoAAuu),  to  adhere.)  An  adhesion  of  the  pleura  to  the 
lungs,  or  some  neighbouring  part. 

PLEURODYNIA.  (From  irXropa,  and  oSvvn,  pain.) 
A.  ;>ain  in  the  side,  from  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the 
pleura. 

PLEUROPNEUMONIA.  (From  TrXntpa,  and  mw 
uovia,  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs.)  An  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bums  and  pleura. 

PLEUROaTHOPN^E'A.  (From  irXtvpa,  the  pleura, 
opflof,  upright,  and  77MO),  to  breathe.)  A  pleurisy  in 
which  the  patient  cannot  breathe  without  keeping  his 
body  upright. 

PLEUBDSTHO'TONOS.  (From  irXcupov,  the  side, 
and  rtivu,  to  stretch.)  A  spasmodic  disease, in  which 
the  body  is  bent  to  one  side. 

PLE'XUS.  (From  plrctor,  to  plait  or  knit.)  A 
net  work  of  vessels.  The  union  of  two  or  more  nerves 
is  also  called  a  plexus. 

I'i.k.m  s  cardiacus.  The  card iac  plexus  of  nerves 
is  the  union  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  and  great 
sympathetic. 

Plexus  <  horoiues.  The  choroid  plexus  is  a  net- 
work of  vessels  situated  in  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the 
brain. 

Plexus  pampiniformis.  The  plexus  of  vessels 
about  the  spermatic  chord. 

Plexus  fulmokicus.  The  pulmonic  plexus  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  with 
the  great  sympathetic. 

Plexus  reticularis.  A  net-work  of  vessels  un- 
der the  fornix  of  the  brain. 

PLICA  (From  plico,  to  entangle.  This  disease  is 
commonly  distinguished  by  the  adjective  Polonica,  it 
being  almost  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Poland.) 
Helolis  ;  Kolto  ;  Rhopalosis ;  Plica  polonica.  Tri- 
choma. Plaited  hair.  A  disease  of  the  hairs,  in  which 
the]  heroine  long  and  coarse,  and  matted  and  glued 
into  inextricable  tangles.  It  is  peculiar  to  Poland,  Li- 
thuania, and  Tartary,  and  generally  appears  during 
the  autumnal  season. 

PLICA'RIA.  (From  plico,  to  entangle:  so  called 
because  its  leaves  are  entangled  together  in  one  mass.) 
Wolf's-claw,  or  club  moss.     See  Lycopodium. 

PLICATUS.  Plaited,  folded.  A  term  applied  to 
leaves,  when  the  disk,  especially  towards  the  margin, 
is  acutely  folded  up  and  down ;  as  in  Malva  crispa 
Pli'ntmius.  nAirrOioj.  The  fourfold  bandage. 
PLUM.  Pruna.  Three  sorts  of  plums  are  ranked 
among  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica;  they  are  all 
met  with  in  the  gardens  of  this  country,  but  the  shops 
are  supplied  with  them  moderately  dried,  from  abroad. 
1.  The  pruna  brignolensia;  the  Briguolo  plum,  or 
prunello,  brought  from  Brignole,  in  Provence;  it  is  of  a 
reddish  yellow  colour,  and  has  a  very  grateful,  sweet, 
tubal  id  taste.  2.  The  pruna  gallica;  the  common 
or  French  prune.  3.  The  pruna  damaseena,  or  dam- 
son. All  these  fruits  possess  the  same  general  quali- 
ties with  the  other  summer  fruits.  The  prunellors.  in 
which  the  sweetness  lias  a  greater  mixture  of  acidity 
than  in  the  other  soils,  are  used  as  mild  refrigerants  in 
fevers  and  other  hot  indispositions.  The  French 
prunes  and  damsons  are  the  most  emollient  and  laxa- 
tive; they  are  often  taken  by  themselves,  to  gently 
move  the  helly,  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  inflam- 
mations. Decoctions  of  them  afford  a  useful  basis  for 
laxative  or  purgative  mixtures,  and  the  pulp,  in  sub- 
stance, for  electuaries. 

Plum,  Malabar.     See  Eugenia  jambos. 
PLUMBA'GO.      (From  plumbum,  lead:  so  called 
because  it  iscovered  with  lead-coloured  spots.)    1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.     Class,  Pentandria ;  Or- 
der, Manogynia. 
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2.  Lead-wort.    See  Polygonum  persicaria. 

3.  Black  lead.  An  ore  of  a  shining  blue-black  «V- 
lour,  a  greasy  feel,  and  turberculated  when  fractured. 
See  Graphite. 

Plumbago  echopia.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tooth-wort.  Dentaria;  Dentillaria.  This  plant  is  to 
he  distinguished  from  the  pellitory  of  Spain,  which  is 
also  called  dentaria.  It  is  the  Plumbago— foliis  am- 
plcxicaulibus,  lanccolutis  ecabris,  of  Linnaeus.  The 
root  was  formerly  esteemed,  prepared  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  as  a  cure  for  the  tootliache,  arising  from  caries. 

Plumbi  acetas.  Cerussa  acetata.  Plumbi  super- 
aeetas.  Satcharum  saturni,  or  sugar  of  lead,  from  its 
sweet  taste.  It  possesses  sedative  and  astringent  quali- 
ties in  a  very  high  degree,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  internal  medicine  in  profuse  haemorrhages, 
especially  combined  with  opium ;  but  iis  use  is  not 
entirely  without  hazard,  as  it  has  sometimes  produced 
violent  colic  and  palsy  ;  wherefore  it  is  better  not  to 
continue  it  unnecessarily.  The  dose  may  be  from  one 
to  three  grains.  It  has  been  also  recommended  to 
check  the  expectoration,  and  colliquative  discharges  in 
phthisis,  but  will  probably  be  only  of  temporary  service. 
Externally  it  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
liquor  plumbi  subacetatis. 

Plumbi  acbtatis  liquor.  Solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  formerly  called  aqua  lithargyri  acetati.  Gou- 
lard's extract.  Take  of  semi-vitritied  oxide  of  lead, 
two  pounds ;  acetic  acid,  a  gallon.  Mix,  and  boil 
down  to  six  pints,  constantly  stirring;  then  set  it  by, 
that  the  feculencies  may  subside,  and  strain.  It  is 
principally  employed  in  a  diluted  state,  by  surgeons,  as> 
a  resolvent  against  inflammatory  affections. 

Plumbi  acetatis  liquor  dhutus.  Diluted  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead.  Aqua  lithargyri  acetati  com- 
potita.  Take  of  solution  of  s^b-acetate  of  lead,  a. 
fluid  drachm ;  distilled  water,  a  pint ;  weak  spirit,  a 
fluid  drachm.  Mix.  The  virtues  of  this  water,  the 
aqua  vegeto-tnincralis  of  former  pharmacopoeias,  ap- 
plied externally,  ate  resolvent,  refrigerant,  and  seda- 
tive. 

Plumbi  tarbonas.    See  Plumbi  svbearbonas. 

Plumbi  oxydum  semivitrecjm.    See  Lithar gyrus. 

Plumbi  suiharbonas.  Carbonas  plumbi.  Subcar- 
bonate  of  lead  commonly  called  cerusae,  or  white  lead 
This  article  is  made  in  the  large  way  in  white  lead 
manufactories,  by  exposing  thin  sheets  of  lead  to  the 
vapour  of  vinegar.  The  lead  is  curled  up  and  put 
into  pots  of  earthenware,  in  which  the  vinegar  is,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  rest  just  above  the  vinegar.  Hun- 
dreds of  these  are  arranged  together,  and  surrounded 
with  dung,  the  heat  from  which  volatilizes  the  acetic 
acid,  Which  is  decomposed  by  the  lead,  and  an  imper- 
feci  carbonate  of  lead  is  formed,  which  is  of  a  white 
colour.  This  preparation  is  seldom  used  in  medicine 
or  surgery  but  for  the  purpose  of  making  other  prepa- 
rations, as  the  superacctale.  It  is  sometimes  employed 
medicinally  in  form  of  powder  and  ointment,  to  chil- 
dren whose  skin  is  fretted.  It  should,  however,  be 
cautiously  used,  as  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
complaints  of  the  bowels  of  children  originate  from  its 
absorption.    See  Pulvis  cerussa  compositus. 

PLUMBUM.     See  Lead. 

Plumbum  uanpidum.     See  Tj'». 

Plumbum  cinereum.    Bismuth. 

Plumbum  nigrum.    Black-lead. 

Plumbum  rubeum.    The  philosopher's  stone. 

Plumbum  ustum.    Burnt  lead. 

Plumme'ri  pilule.  Plummet's  pills.  A  composi- 
tion of  calomel,  antimony,  and  guaiacum.  See  Pilula 
hudrargyri  submuriatis  composite. 

PLUMTJLA.  (A  diminutive  of  pluma,  a  feather.) 
A  little  feather.  The  expanding  embryo  or  germ  of  a 
plant  within  the  seed,  resembling  a  little  feather.  It 
soon  becomes  a  tuft  of  young  leaves,  with  which  the 
young  stem,  if  there  be  any,  ascends.  See  Corculum 
and  Cotyledon. 

Plunket's  cancer  remedy.  Take  crow's  foot, 
which  grows  in  low  grounds,  one  handful ;  dog's  fen- 
nel, three  sprigs,  both  well  pounded;  crude  brim- 
stone in  powder,  three  middling  thimblefuls;  white 
arsenic  the  same  quantity;  incorporated  all  in  a  mor 
tar,  and  made  into  small  balls  the  size  of  a  nutmeg 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  These  balls  must  be  powdered 
and  mixed  with  the  yelk  of  an  egg,  and  laid  over  the 
sore  or  cancer  on  a  piece  of  pig's  bladder,  or  stripping 
j  of  a  calf  w  hen  dropped,  which  must  be  cut  to  the  siz» 
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of  the  sore,  and  smeared  with  the  velk  of  an  egg 
This  must  be  applied  cautiously  to  the  lips  or  n.  .- 
any  part  of  it  get  down  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  laid  on  too 
broad  on  the  face,  or  too  near  the  heart,  nor  to  exceed 
the  breadth  of  half-a-crown  ;  but  elsewhere  as  far  as 
the  sore  goes.  The  plaster  must  not  be  stirred  until  it 
drops  otf  of  itself,  which  will  be  in  a  week.  Clean  ban- 
duties  are  often  to  be  put  on. 

PNEUMATIC.  ( I'neumaticus ;  from  7rv£uua,  wind, 
relating  to  air.)     Of  or  belonging  to  air  or  gas. 

Pnbcmatic  apparatus.  See  Apparatus,  pneu- 
matic. 

PNEUMATICS.  (From  irvtvuav,  the  lunc.)  The 
name  given  by  Dr.  Good,  to  the  second  class  of  dis- 
eases in  his  Nosology.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory 
function.     It  has  twoorders,  Pkonica  and  Pneumonica. 

PNEUMATOCELE.  (From  vvtnua,  wind,  and 
xr,Xn,  a  tumour.)  Any  species  of  hernia,  that  is  dis- 
tended with  flatus. 

PNELMATO  MPHALUS.  (From  nvtvua,  wind, 
and  ou<pa\os,  the  navel.)  A  flatulent,  umbilical 
hernia. 

PNEUMATOSIS.  (From  nvcvuaroo,,  to  inflate.) 
Emphysema.  Windy  swelling.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  Class  Cachexia:,  and  Order  Intumescentia:,  of 
Cullen,  known  by  a  collection  of  air  in  the  cellular 
texture  under  the  skin,  rendering  it  tense,  elastic,  and 
crepitating.  Air  in  the  cellular  membrane  is  confined 
to  one  place  ;  but  in  a  few  cases,  it  spreads  uni\ 
over  the  whole  body,  and  occasions  a  considerable 
degree  of  swelling.  It  sometimes  arises  spontaneously, 
which  is,  however,  a  very  rare  occurrence,  or  comes 
on  immediately  after  delivery,  without  any  evident 
cause;  but  it  is  most  generally  induced  by  some 
wound  or  injury  done  to  the  thorax,  and  which  affects 
the  lungs  ;  in  which  case  the  air  passes  from  these, 
through  the  wound,  into  the  surrounding  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  from  thence  spreads  over  the  whole  body. 

Pneumatosis  is  attended  with  an  evident  crackling 
noise,  and  elasticity  upon  pressure;  and  sometimes 
with  much  difficulty  of  breathing,  oppression,  and 
anxiety. 

We  are  to  consider  it  as  a  disease  by  no  means  unat- 
tended with  danger-;  but  more  probably  from  the 
causes  which  give  rise  to  it,  than  any  hazard  from  the 
complaint  itself. 

The  species  of  pneumatosis  are  : 

1.  Pneumatosis  spontanea,  without  any  manifest 
cause. 

2.  Pneumatosis  traumatica,  from  a  wound. 

3.  Pneumatosis  venenata,  from  poisons. 

4.  Pneumatosis  hysterica,  with  hysteria. 

PNEUMO  NIA.  (From  zsvtvpiav,  a  lung.)  Pneu- 
monitis ;  Peripneumonia;  Peripneumonia  vera.  In- 
flammation of  the  lungs.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
Class  Pijrriiaz,  and  Order  Phlegmasia,  of  Cullen; 
characterized  by  pyrexia,  difficult  respiration,  cough, 
and  a  sense  of  weight  and  pain  in  the  thorax.  The 
species  of  pneumonia,  according  to  the  above  nosolo- 
gist,  are, 

1  Peripneumonia.  The  pulse  not  always  hard,  but 
sometimes  soft:  an  obtuse  pain  in  the  breast:  the 
respiration  always  difficult;  sometimes  the  patient 
cannot  breathe,  unless  in  an  upright  posture  :  the  face 
swelled,  and  of  a  livid  colour;  the  cough  for  the  most 
part  with  expectoration,  frequently  bloody. 

2.  Pleuritts.  The  pulse  hard  a  pungent  pain  in 
one  side;  aggravated  during  the  lime  of  inspiration; 
an  uneasiness  when  lying  on  one  side  ;  a  very  painful 
cough,  drv  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  afterward 
with  expectoration,  and  frequently  bloody.  See 
Plciiritis. 

With  respect  to  pneumonia,  the  most  general  cause 
of  this  inflammation  is  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
body,  which  gives  a  check  to  the  perspiration,  and  de- 
termines a  meat  flow  of  blood  to  the  lungs.  It  attacks 
principally  those  of  a  robust  constitution  and  plethoric 
habit,  and  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  winter  season 
and  spring  of  the  year:  but  it  may  arise  in  either  of 
the  other  seasons,  when  there  are  sudden  vicissitudes 
from  heat  to  cold. 

Other  causes,  such  as  violent  exertions  in  singing, 
speaking,  or  plavingon  wiud  instruments,  by  producing 
an  increased  action  of  the  lungs,  have  been  known  to 
occasion  peripneumony.  Those  who  have  laboured 
under  a  former  attack  of  this  complaint,  are  much  pre- 
disposed to  returns  of  it. 
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The  true  peripneumony  comes  tm  with  nn  obtiiss 
pain  In  th<!  chest  or  side,  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
(particularly  in  a  recumbent  position,  or  when  lying 
mi  tin  -ale  affected,)  together  With  a  cough,  dryness  of 
i lie  skin.  heal,  anxiety,  and  thirst.  At  the  first  com* 
mencement  of  the  disease  the  pulse  is  usually  full, 
strong,  hard,  and  frequent;  but  in  a  more  advanced 
Btage  il  is  commonly  weak,  soft,  and  often  irregular. 
In  the  beginning,  the  cough  is  frequently  dry  and  with- 
out expectoration  ;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  moist,  even 
from  the  first,  and  the  matter  spit  up  is  various  both 
in  colour  and  in  consistence, and  is  often  streaked  with 
blood. 

If  relief  is  not  afforded  in  time,  and  the  inflammation 
proceeds  with  such  violence  as  to  endanger  suffocation, 
the  vessels  of  the  neck  will  become  turgid  and  swelled  ; 
the  lace  will  alter  to  a  purple  colour  ;  an  effusion  of 
blood  will  take  place  into  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
lungs,  so  as  to  impede  the  circulation  through  that 
organ,  and  the  patient  will  soon  be  deprived  of  life. 

If  these  violent  symptoms  do  not  arise,  and  the  pro- 
per means  lor  carrying  oil  the  inflammation  have  either 

been  neglected,  or  have  proved  ineffectual,  although 
adopted  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  a  suppura- 
tion may  ensue,  which  event  is  to  be  known  by  fre- 
quent slight  quiverings,  and  an  abatement  of  the  pain 
and  sense  of  fulness  in  the  part,  and  by  the  patient 
being  able  to  lie  on  the  side  which  was  affected,  with- 
out experiencing  great  uneasiness. 

When  peripneumony  proves  fatal,  it  is  generally  by 
an  effusion  of  blood  taking  place  in  the  cellular  texture 
of  the  lungs,  sn  as  to  occasion  suffocation,  which  usu- 
ally happens  between  the  third  and  seventh  days;  but 
it  may  likewise  prove  fatal,  by  terminating  either  in 
suppuration  or  gangrene. 

When  it  goes  off  by  resolution,  some  very  evident 
evacuation  always  attends  it ;  such  as  a  great  flow  of 
urine,  with  a  copious  sediment,  diarrhcea,  a  sweat  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  body,  or  a  hemorrhage  from  the 
nose;  but  the  evacuation  which  most  frequently  ter- 
minates the  complaint,  and  which  does  it  with  the 
greatest  effect,  is  a  free  and  copious  expectoration  of 
thick  white  or  yellow  matter,  slightly  streaked  with 
blood;  and  by  this  the  disease  is  carried  off  generally 
in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Our  opinion  as  to  the  event  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
symptoms  which  are  present.  A  high  degree  of  fever, 
attended  with  delirium,  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
acute  pain,  and  dry  cough,  denote  great  danger ;  on 
the  contrary,  an  abatement  of  the  febrile  symptoms, 
and  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain,  taking 
place  on  the  coming  on  of  a  free  expectoration,  or  the 
happening  of  any  other  critical  evacuation,  promises 
fair  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient.  A  termination  of 
the  inflammation  in  suppuration  is  always  to  be  con- 
sidered as  dangerous. 

On  dissection,  the  lungs  usually  appear  inflamed  ; 
and  there  is  often  found  an  extravasation,  either  or 
blood,  or  of  coagulable  lymph,  in  their  cellular  sub- 
stance. The  same  appearances  likewise  present  them- 
selves in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  within  the  peri- 
cardium.    The   pleura,   connected   with  the  lungs,  is 

also  in  an  inflated  state,  having  its  surface  every  where 

crowded  with  red  vessels.  Besides  these,  abscesses  are 
frequently  found  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  as  like- 
wise tubercles  and  adhesions  to  the  ribs  are  formed.  A 
quantity  Of  purulent  matter  is  often  discovered  also  in 
the  bronchia.  In  the  early  period  of  this  disss 
may  hope,  by  active  measures,  to  bring  about  imme- 
diate resolution;  but  when  it  is  more  advanced,  we 
must  look  for  a  discharge  by  expectoration,  as  Hie 
means  of  restoring  the  part  to  a  healthy  stale.  We 
should  begin  by  large  and  free  bleeding,  not  deterred 
by   the  obscure  pulse  sometimes  found  in  peripneu- 

|  mony,  carrying  this  evacuation  to  faintness,  or  to  the 

I  manifest  relief  of- the  breathing.  In  the  subsequent 
use  of  this  measure,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  violence 
of  the  disease  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  strength  of  the 
patient  on  the  other;  the  scrofulous,  in  particular, 
cannot  bear  it  to  any  extent;  and  it  is  more  especially 
in  the  early  part  of  the  complaint,  that  it  produces  a 

|  full  and  decisive  effect.  Under  doubtful  circumstances 
it  will  be  better  to  take  blood  locally,  particular!)  w  hen 

|  there  are  pleuritic  symptoms  ;  with"  which  blisters  may 

I  frT?-     .   T1'e  b"wels  must  be  wel1   evacuated  in 

the  first  instance,  and  subsequently  kept  regular  ;  and 

1  antimomals  may  be  given  with  great  advantage  coin 
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bined  often  with  mercuiials  to  promote  the  discharge?, 
especially  from  the  skin  atid  lunss.  Digitalis  is  proper 
-eoingthe  activity  of  the  circulation.  The 
antiphlogistic  regimen  is  to  be  obsened. except  that  the 
patient  will  not  bear  loo  free  exposure  to  cold.  To 
quiet  the  cough,  demulcents  may  be  of  some  use  or 
Booting  sialagogues:  but  where  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms  is  lessened  by  copious  depletion,  opiates  are 
more  to  be  relied  upon  :  a  little  syrup  of  poppy,  for  in- 
stance, swallowed  slowly  from  time  to  time;  or  a  full 
dose  of  opium  may  b.  .  to  procure  sleep, 

itb  calomel  and  antimony,  that  it  may  not 
heal  the  system,  but,  on  the  contrary,  assist  them  in 
promoting  the  secretions.  Inhaling  steam  will  occa- 
sionally assist  in-  bruising  about  expectoration;  or, 
where  there  is  a  wheezing  respiration,  squill  in  nau- 
seating or  sometimes  even  emetic,  doses  may  relieve 
:t  from  the  viscid  matter  collected  in  the  air 
When  the  .expectoration  is  copious  in  the 
decline  of  the  complaint,  tonic  medicines,  particularly 
myrrh,  with  a  more  nutritious  diet,  become  necessary 
to  support  the  strength:  and  the  same  means  will  be 
if  it  should  go  on  to  suppuration.  Where  ad- 
ave  occurred,  or  other  organic  change,  though 
the  symptoms  may  appear  trifling,  mm  h  caution  is  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  patient  falling  into  Phthisis  ;  on 
which  subject  see  the  management  of  that  disease  : 
1  serous  effusion  happen,  see  Hnirothvraz. 

PXECMOXICA.  ; From  -mijtuv,  the  lung.)  The 
name  of  the  second  order  of  diseases  in  the  Class 
Pucumatica  of  Good's  Nosology.  Diseases  affecting 
the  lungs,  their  membranes,  or  motive  power.  It  has 
six  genera,  viz.  Bez  ;  Dyspnea ,  Asthma;  Sphialtis  ; 
Jgia  ;   VlruT;  'j 

PXECMOPLEl'RI  TIS.  (From  TZvcvuiav,  thelungs, 
and  z:\evptTLi,  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura.)  An  in- 
flammation or  the  limns  and  pleura. 

l'XIGA'Uni.  From  xzviyut,  to  suffocate.)  The 
nightmare.  A  disorder  in  which  the  patient  appears 
to  be  suffocated. 

Psix.  ;F-rom  tzviyw,  to  suffocate.)  A  sense  of  suf- 
focation. 

POD.     See  Siliqua, 

PODA'GRA.  iFrom  sow,  the  foot,  and  aypa,  a 
taking,  or  seizure.)  Ftbris  podagrita.  Arthritic; 
Dolor  podagricus ;  The  gout  A  genus  of  disease  in 
the  Class  Pyrin*,  and  Order  Phlegmasia,  of  Culleu; 
known  by  pyrexia,  pain  in  Uie  joints,  chiefly  of  the 
great  toe,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  hands  and  feet,  return- 
ing at  intervals:  previous  to  the  attack,  the  functions 
of  the  stomach  are  commonly  disturbed.  The  species 
are, 

1.  Podagra  regular-is.  Arthritis  podagra ;  Arthri- 
tis rachialgica ;  Arthritis  astiva,  ot  Sauvages.  The 
regular  gout. 

2.  Podagra  atonica.  Arthritis  melanelwlica ;  hie* 
malis  ;  Morotica;  and  asthmatica,  of  Sauvages.  The 
atonic  gout. 

3.  Podagra  relrograda.    The  retrocedent. 

4.  Podagra    aherrans.       Misplaced    or   wandering 

gouL 

The  gout  is  a  very  painful  disease,  preceded  usually 
by  flatulency,  and  indigestion,  and  accompanied  by 
f<  ver  pains  in  the  joints  of  the  hands  and  feet,  particu- 
larly in  ihat  of  the  great  toe,  and  winch  returns  hy 
paroxysms,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  spring  and  begin- 
■ing  of  winter.  The  only  disorder  forwhich  the  regu- 
lar cout  can  possibly  he  mistaken,  is  the  rheumatism ; 
-  may  occur  wherein  there  may  be  some  diffi- 
ttillv  in  making  a  just  discrimination :  but  the  most 
certain  ivav  of  distinguishing  tiitm  will  b 
due  consideration  to  the  predisposition  in  the  habit,  the 
symptom  which  have  preceded,  the  parts  affected,  the 
recurrences  of  the  disease,  and  its  connexion  witli 
other  parts  of  the  system.  Its  attacks  are  much  con- 
fined to  the  male  sex.  particularly  those  of  a  corpulent 
habit,  and  robust  body  ;  but  every  now  and  then  we 
meet  with  instances  of  it  in  robust  females.  Those 
who  are  emploved  in  constant  bodily  labour,  or  who 
live  much  upon" vegetable  food,  as  likewise  those  who 
mnke  no  use  of  wine,  or  other  fermented  liquors,  are 
seldom  afficted  with  the  gout.  The  disease  seldom 
U  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  from  five-and- 
thirty  to  forty ;  and,  when  it  does,  it  may  be  presumed 
•m  an  hereditary  disposition.  Irdolence,  in- 
activity, and  loo  free  a  use  of  mrtareous  wines,  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  animal  food,  are  Uie  principal 
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causes  which  give  rise  to  the  gout ;  but  it  may  likewise 
be  brought  on  by  great  sensuality  and  excess  in  vcnei  y, 
intense  and  close  application  to  study,  long  want  of 
rest,  grief,  or  uneasiness  of  mind,  exposure  to  cold,  loo 
free  a  use  of  acidulated  liquors,  a  sudden  change  from 
a  full  to  a  spare  diet,  the  suppression  of  any  accus- 
tomed discharge,  or  by  excessive  evacuations ;  and 
that  it  sometimes  proceeds  from  an  hereditary  disposi- 
tion, is  beyond  all  doubt,  as  females  who  have  been 
remarked  for  their  great  abstemiousness,  and  youths 
of  a  tender  age,  have  been  attacked  with  it. 

1.  Podagra  regularis.  A  paroxysm  of  regular  gout 
sometimes  comes  on  suddenly,  without  any  previous 
warning:  at  otner  times  it  is  preceded  by  an  unusual 
coldness  of  the  feet  and  legs,  a  suppression  of  perspi- 
ration in  tbem,  and  numbness,  or  a  sense  of  prickling 
along  the  whole  of  the  lower  extremities :  and  with 
these  symptoms  the  appetite  is  diminished,  the  stomach 
is  troubled  with  flatulency  and  indigestion,  a  degree  of 
torpor  and  languor  is  felt  over  the  whole  body,  great 
lassitude  and  fatigue  are  experienced  after  the  least  ex- 
ercise, the"  body  is  costive,  and  the  urine  pallid.  On 
the  nisht  of  the  attack,  the  patient  perhaps  goes  to  bed 
in  tolerable  health,  and  after  a  few  hours  is  awakened 
by  the  severity  of  the  pain,  most  commonly  in  the  first 
joint  of  the  great  toe  :  sometimes,  however,  it  attacks 
other  parts  of  the  foot,  the  heel,  calf  of  the  leg,  or  per- 
haps the  whole  of  the  foot.  The  pain  resembles  that 
of  a  dislocated  bone,  and  is  attended  with  the  sensa- 
tion as  if  cold  water  was  poured  upon  the  part;  and 
this  pain,  becoming  more  violent,  is  succeeded  by  rigors 
and  other  febrile  symptoms,  together  with  a  severe 
throbbing  and  inflammation  in  the  part.  Sometimes 
both  feet  become  swelled  and  inflamed,  so  thai  neither 
of  them  can  be  put  to  the  ground :  nor  can  the  patient 
endure  the  least  motion  without  suffering  excruciating 
pain.  Towards  morning,  he  falls  asleep,  and  a  gentle 
sweat  breaks  out,  and  terminates  the  paroxysm,  a 
number  of  which  constitutes  what  is  called  a  fit  of  the 
gout.  The  duration  of  the  fit  will  be  longer  or  shorter, 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  body  to  the  disease, 
the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  age  and  strength  of 
the  patient.  When  a  paroxysm  has  thus  taken  place, 
althoush  there  is  an  alleviation  of  pain  at  the  expira- 
tion of  some  hours,  still  the  patient  is  not  entirely  re- 
lieved from  it ;  and,  for  some  evenings  eucccssh'ely.  he 
has  a  return  both  of  pain  and  fever,  which  continue, 
with  more  or  less  violence,  until  morning.  The  pa- 
roxysms, however,  prove  usually  more  mild  every-  day, 
till  at  length  the  disease  goes  off  either  hy  perspiration, 
urine,  or  some  other  evacuation ;  the  parts  which  have 
been  affected  becoming  itchy,  the  cuticle  falling  off  io 
scales  from  lliem.  and  some  slight  degree  of  lameness 
remaining.  At  first,  an  attack  of  gout  occurs,  perhaps, 
only  once  in  two  or  three  years;  it  then  probably 
comes  on  every  year,  and  at  length  it  becomes  more 
frequent,  and  is  more  severe,  and  of  longer  duration, 
each  succeeding  fit.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
various  parts  of  the  body  are  affected,  and  translations 
take  place  from  one  joint,  or  limb,  lo  another:  and, 
after  frequent  attacks,  the  joints  lose  their  strength  and 
flexibility,  and  become  so  stiff  as  to  be  deprived  of  all 
motion.  Concretions,  of  a  chalky  appearance,  aro 
likewise  formed  upon  the  outside  of  the  joints,  and 
nephritic  affections  of  the  kidneys  arise  from  a  depo- 
site  of  the  same  kind  of  matter  in  them,  which,  al- 
though fluid  at  first,  becomes  gradually  dry  and  firm. 
This  matter  is  partly  soluble  in  acids,  but  without  ei- 

:  and  Dr.  Wollaston  discovered  it  not  to  be 
carbonate  of  lime,  but  a  compound  of  the  uric  or  lithic 
acid  and  sotla. 

2.  Podagra  atonica.  Atonic  <ront.  It  sometimes 
happens  that,  although  a  gouty  diathesis  prevails  in 

tain  causes,  no  inflammatory 
affection  of 'the  joints  is  produced  :  in  which  case,  the 
stomach  becomes  particularly  affected,  and  the  patient 
is  troubled  with  flatulency,  indigestion,  loss  of  ap|ie- 
tite  eructations,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  severe  pains; 
affections  are  often  accompanied  with  much 
of  spirits,  and  other  hypochondriacal  symp- 
toms. In  some  cases,  the  head  is  affected  with  pain  and 
giddiness"  and  now  and  then  with  a  tendency  to  apo- 
n'exv  :  and  in  other  cases,  the  viscera  of  ti>e  thorax 
suffer  from  the  disease,  and  palpitations,  faintings,  and 
asthma  arise.    This  is  \\  bal  is  called  atonic  gout. 

3.  p.Jagra  relrograda.  Retrocedent  gout.  It  some- 
times happens,  that,  after  the  inflammation  has  oocvr 
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pied  a  joint,  instead  of  its  continuing  the  usual  time 

and  so  going  off  gradually,  it  ceases  suddenly,  and  is 
translated  to  some  internal  part.  The  term  retroce- 
dent  gout  is  applied  to  occurrences  of  this  nature 
When  it  falls  on  the  stomach,  it  occasions  nausea, 
vomiting,  anxiety,  or  great  pain;  when  OB  the  heart' 
it  brings  on  syncope  ;  when  on  the  lungs,  it  produces 
an  affection  resembling  asthma :  and,  when  it  oc- 
cupies the  head,  it  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  apoplexy,  or 
palsy. 

4.  Podagra  aberrant,  or  misplaced  gout,  is  when  the 
gouty  diathesis,  instead  of  producing  tiie  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  joints,  occasions  an  inflammatory  af- 
fection of  some  internal  parts,  and  which  appears 
from  the  same  symptoms  that  attend  the  inflammation 
of  those  parts  from  other  causes.  All  occurrences  of 
this  nature,  as  well  as  of  the  two  former,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  attacks  of  irregular  gout,  and  are  to  be  guarded 
against  as  much  as  possible. 

I"  the  regular  gout,  generally,  little  medical  interfe- 
rence is  necessary.  The  antiphlogistic  regimen  should 
be  observed,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  patient, 
the  bowels  kept  regular,  and  the  part  of  a  moderate 
temperature,  by  covering  it  with  flannel,  &c;  it  may 
be  useful  too  to  promote  a  gentle'diaphoresia  In  young 
and  robust  constitutions,  where  there  is  no  hereditary 
tendency  to  the  disease,  and  the  inflammation  and  lever 
run  high,  more  active  evacuations  may  sometimes  be 
required;  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  persons  advanced 
in  life,  who  have  suffered  much  from  the  disease,  and 
been  accustomed  to  a  generous  diet,  this  must  be  in 
some  degree  allowed,  even  during  the  paroxysm,  to 
obviate  a  metastasis  ;  recommending  fish  in  preference 
to  other  animal  food,  and  madeira  as  the  least  acescent 
wine.  The  applicafion  of  cold  to  the  part  is  a  danger- 
ous practice  ;  and  it  is  better  to  abstain  from  any  local 
measures,  lest  the  favourable  progress  of  the  disease 
should  be  interrupted.  When  the  paroxysm  is  termi- 
nated, any  remaining  stiffness  of  Lhe»joinl  will  probably 
be  gradually  removed  by  friction,  &c.  With  respect  to 
the  means  of  obviating  future  attacks,  the  chief  de- 
pendence is  to  be  placed  on  abstemiousness,  with  regu- 
lar moderate  exercise.  Proper  medicines  may  be  occa- 
sionally prescribed  to  remove  any  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
keep  the  bowels  regular,  the  skin  perspirable,  cbe.  If 
the  disease  appear  to  hang  about  the  patient  in  the 
atonic  form,  a  more  nutritious  diet,  with  Ionic  OJ  even 
stimulant  medicines,  may  be  required  to  re-establish 
the  health,  which  will  probably  not  be  accomplished 
without  a  paroxysm  intervening.  The  Bath  waters  have 
oftenbeen  found  useful  under  thesecircumslances.  in 
the  retrocedent  gout,  the  object  is  to  bring  back  the  in- 
flammation to  the  joint  as  soon  as  possible:  for  which 
purpose  a  sinapism,  or  other  stimulant  application, 
should  be  put  upon  the  part;  while  ammonia,  aroma- 
tics,  either  warm  wine,  or  brandy  and  water,  &c,  are 
administered  internally,  in  proportion  to  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms ;  but  in  general  the  best  form  of  me- 
dicine is  the  combination  of  opium  with  some  of  the 
stimulants  just  mentioned,  unless  where  congestion 
appears  in  the  head.  Sometimes  blisters  or  rubefacients 
may  be  properly  applied  over  the  internal  part  affected, 
where  this  is  of  importance  to  life,  or  even  the  local 
abstraction  of  blood  becomes  necessary.  This,  how- 
ever, holds  more  especially  whece  the  attack  is  inflam- 
matory, constituting  the  misplaced  gout,  and  a  more 
antiphlogistic  plan  must  then  be  pursued  :  but  evacu- 
ations cannot  be  borne  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  idi- 
opathic phlegmasia?. 

PODAGRA'RIA.  (From  podagra,  the  gout:  so 
called  because  it  was  thought  to  expel  the  gout.)  See 
JEgopodium  podagraria. 

PODECIUM.  (From  rrcj,  a  foot.)  The  name  given 
by  Acharius  to  the  peculiar  foot-stalk  of  the  tubercles 
in  the  cup  lichens. 

PODONI'PTRUM.  (From  sous,  a  foot,  and  iw7u, 
to  wash.)     A  bath  for  the  feet. 

PODOPHYLLUM.  (From  7Zouc,afoot,andipvAXoi<, 
a  leaf;  so  named  from  its  shape.)  A  species  ot  wolf's 
bane. 

["Podophyllum  peltatom.  Stem  erect,  two 
leaved;  leaves  peltate.  Inhabits  woods,  flowers  in 
May,  is  perennial.  Stem  one  foot  high ;  leaves  lobed ; 
flowers,  solitary,  white;  fruit  ovate.—  Torrey's  Com- 
pendium. 

"The  podophyllum pcltatum  is  an  American  plant, 
growing  hi  low  shady  situations,  froni  New-England 
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to  Georgia.     The  plant  has  only  two  leaves,  wkh  a 
flower  in  the  fork,  followed  by  a  yellow  acid  fruit. 
"The  root  is  creeping  and  jointed,  and,  when  dry, 

it  is  brittle  and  easily  reduced  to  powder,    lis  u 

unpleasant  and,  When  chewed  tor  M>me  time,  becomes 
intensely  bitter.  Water  anil  alkonol  attract  its  bitter- 
ness. It  contains  resin,  ficcula,  bitter  extractive,  and 
a  portion  of  gummy  substance. 

•■  Podophyllum  is  one  of  the  most  certain  and  elhca- 
CJOUS  of  the  cathartic  vegetables,  which  have  been 
examined  in  this  country.  It  very  nearly  resembles 
jalap  in  its  operation,  but  is  somewhat  slower,  and 
continues  its  effects  for  a  longer  time.  In  irritable  sto- 
machs it  sometimes  occasions  nausea,  but  not  more 
than  other  medicines  of  its  class,  in  small  doses,  it 
proves  a  gradual  and  easy  laxative;  in  large  ones,  a 
powerful  and  long  continued  purge.  It  has  been  par- 
ticularly recommended  in  dropsy,  to  which  di 
ii  seems  well  adapted,  by  the  Uirge  evacuations  it  oc- 
casions. 

"It  is  best  given  in  powder.  Ten  grains  taken  at 
night,  produce  a  free  operation  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  twenty  grains  purge  with  activity.  II  calo- 
mel be  combined  with  it,  it  operates  sooner  and  with 
less  griping.'*—  liig.  Mat.  Med.    A.] 

PODOTHR'GA.  (From  raouj,  a  foot,  and  r,0nui,  to 
put.)  A  shoe  or  stocking.  An  anatomical  prepara- 
tion, consisting  of  a  kind  of  shoe  of  the  si  art  skin, 
with  the  nails  adhering  to  it,  taken  from  a  dead  subject. 
POF.CILIA.  (IIoi(ciXia,  from  rroixiAoj,  versicolor.) 
The  specific  name  of  a  species  of  Epichrosig  in  Good's 
Nosology,  to  designate  the  pye-bald  skin,  or  that  ariection 
found  among  negroes,  in  which  it  is  marbled  generally 
with  alternate  spots,  or  patches  of  black'  and  white. 
Pointed  leaf.  See  Jlcuminatus. 
POISON.  Venerium.  That  substance  which,  When 
applied  externally,  or  taken  into  the  human  body,  uni- 
formly effects  such  a  derangement  in  the  animal 
economy  as  to  produce  disease,  may  be  defined  a 
poison.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  however,  to  give  a 
definition  of  a  poison  ;  and  the  above  is  subject  to  great 
inaccuracy.  Poisons  are  divided,  with  respect  to  the 
kingdom  to  which  they  belong, into  animal,  vegetable, 
mineral, and  halituous,  ot  aerial. 

Poisons,  in  general,  are  only  deleterious  in  certain 
doses;  for  the  most  active,  in  small  doses,  form  the 
most  valuable  medicines.  There  are  nevertheless, 
certain  poisons,  which  are  really  such  in  the  smallest 
quantity,  and  which  are  never- administered  medici- 
nally; as  the  poison  of  hydrophobia  or  the  plague. 
There  are  likewise  substances  which  are  innocent  win  u 
taken  into  the  stomach,  but  which  prove  deleterious 
when  taken  into  tho  lungs,  or  when  applied  to  an 
abraded  surface  ;  thus  carbonic  acid  is  continually 
swallowed  with  fermented  liquors,  and  thus  Hie  poison 
of  the  viper  may  be  taken  with  impunity;  while  in- 
spiring carbonic  acid  kills,  and  the  poisouof  the  viper, 
inserted  into  the  flesh,  often  proves  fatal. 

Several  substances  also  act  as  poisonous  when  ap 
plied  either  externally  or  internally ;  as  arsenic. 

When  a  substance  produces  disease,  not  only  in 
mankind,  but  in  all  animals,  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
term  common  poison ;  as  arsenic,  sublimate,  &c; 
while  that  which  is  poisonous  to  man  only,  or  to  ani- 
mals, and  often  to  one  genus  merely,  is  said  to  be  a 
relative  poison  ;  thus  aloes  arc  poisonous  to  dogs  and 
wolves:  the  Phellandrium  aquaticum  kills  horses, 
while  oxen  devour  it  greedily,  and  with  impunity.  It 
appears,  then,  that  substances  act  as  poisonous  only  in 
regard  to  their  dose,  the  part  of  the  body  they  are  up- 
plied  to,  and  the  subject. 

Poisons  enter  the  body  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  Through  the  resophagiis  alone,  orwith  the  food. 

2.  Through  the  anus  by  clysters. 

3.  Through  the  nostrils. 

4.  Through  the  lungs  with  the  air. 

5.  Through  the  absorbents  of  the  skin,  either  whole,. 
ulcerated,  cut,  or  torn. 

Poisons  have  been  arranged  in  six  classes: 
I. — Corrosive  or  escharotic  poisons. 

They  are  so  named  because  they  usually  irritate,  in- 
flame, and  corrode  the  animal  texture  with  which  they 
come  into  contact.  Their  action  is  in  general  more 
violent  and  formidable  than  that  of  the  other  poisons. 
The  following  list  from  Orfila  contains  the  principal 
bodies  of  this  class ; — 

1.  Mercurial   preparations ;   corrosive    sublimate, 
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red  oxide  of  mercury ;  turbetli  mineral,  or  yellow  sub- 
Mllphale  of  mercury;  permtrate  of  mercury;  mercu- 
rial vapours. 

2.  A rs,  meal  preparations  ;  such  as  white  oxide  of 
arsenic,  and  its  combination  with  the  bases,  called  ar- 
eeniatea  ;  arsenic  acid,  and  the  arseniates;  yellow  and 
red  sulphuret  of  arsenic;  black  oxide  of  arsenic,  or  fly- 
powder. 

3.  Antimonial  preparations  ;  such  as  tartar  emetic, 
or  (ream  tartrate  of  antimony  ;  oxide  of  antimony  ; 
kerines  mineral;  muriate  of  antimony;  and  antiiuo- 
nlal  wine. 

4.  Cupreous  preparations;  such  as  verdigris;  ace- 
tate of  copper;  the  cupreous  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  mu- 
riate; ammoniacal  copper;  oxide  of  copper ;. cupreous 
soaps,  or  grease  tainted  with  oxide  of  copper  ;.  and  cu- 
preous wines  or  vinegars. 

.">.   .Muriate  of  tin. 

ti.  Oxide  and  sulphate  of  zinc. 

7.  Jpitrate  of  siluer. 

8.  Muriate  of  gold. 

9.  Pearl-white,  or  the  oxide  of  bismuth,  and  the 
Bubnitrate  of  this  metal. 

10.  Concentrated  acids;  sulphuric,  nitric,  phospho- 
ric, muriatic,  hydriodic,  acetic,  &c. 

\l.  Corrosive  alkalies,  pure  or  subcarbonated  po- 
tassa,  soda,  and  ammonia. 

12.  The  caustic  eartlis,  lime  and  barytes. 

13.  Muriate  and  carbonate  of  barytes. 

14.  Olass  and  enamel  powder. 

15.  Cantharttlt s. 

II. — As-'ringent  poisons. 
1.  Preparations  of  lead,  such  as  the  acetate,  carbo- 
nate, wines  sweetened  with  lead,  water  impregnated 
with  its  oxide,  food  cooked  in  vessels  containing  lead, 
syrups  clarified  with  subacetate  of  lead,  plumbcan  va- 
pours. 

III. — Acrid  poisons. 

1.  The  gases;  ciilorine,  muriatic  acid,  sulphurous 
acid,  nitrous  gas,  and  nitro-muriatic  vapours. 

2.  ./ntropha  manihot,  the  fresh  root,  and  its  juice, 
from  which  cassava  is  made. 

3.  The  Indian  ricinus,  or  Molucca  wood. 
"  4.  Scammony. 

5.  O  amboge. 

6.  Seeds  of  Palma  CJtristi. 

7.  Elaterium. 

8.  Colocynth. 

i).    White  hellebore  root. 

10.  Black  hellebore  root. 

11.  Seeds  of  Stavcsacre. 

12.  The  wood  and  fruit  of  the  Ahovii  of  Brazil. 

13.  Rhododendron  chrysanthum. 

14.  ISulbs  of  Colchicum,  gathered  in  summer  and 
autumn. 

15.  The  milky  juice  of  the  Convolvulus  arvensis. 

16.  Jlsclcpias. 

17.  (Knanthcfistulosa  and  crocata. 

18.  Some  species  of  clematis, 

19.  Anemone  Pulsatilla. 

20.  Root  of  tVolf's-bane. 

21.  Fresh  roots  of  Arum  maculatum. 

22.  Berries  and  bark  of  Daphne  mezereura. 

23.  The  plant  and  emanations  of  the  Rhus  toxico- 
dendron. 

24.  Euphorbia  officinalis. 

25.  Several  species  of  Ranunculus,  particularly  the 
Aquatilis. 

20.  Nitre,  in  a  large  dose. 

27.  Some  muscles  and  Other  shell- fish. 

IV. — Narcotic  and  stupifying poisons. 

1.  The  gases ;  hydrogen,  azote,  and  oxide  of  azote. 

2.  Poppy  and  opium.    . 

3.  The  roots  of  the  Solanum  somnifernm ;  berries 
and  leaves  of  the  Solanum  nigrum;  those  of  the  Morel 
with  yellow  fruit. 

4.  The  roots  and  leaves  of  the  Atropa  mandragora. 

5.  Datura  stramonium. 

6.  Hijociamus,  or  henbane. 

7.  I.actnca  virosa. 

8.  Paris  uuilUrifolia,  or  herb  Paris. 

9.  I.aurorerasus,  or  bay  laurel  and  prussic  acid. 

10.  Berries  of  the  yew-tree. 

11.  Ervum .ervilia  ;  the  seeds. 

12.  The  seeds  of  J.alhyrus  ciccra. 

13.  Distilled  water  of  bitter  almonds. 

14.  The  effluvia  of  many  of  the  above  plants. 
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V. — Narcotico-acrid  poisons. 

1.  Carbonic  acid;  the  gas  of  charcoal  stove3  and 
fermenting  liquors. 

2.  The  manchitieel. 

3.  Faba  Sancti  Ignatii. 

4.  The  exhalations  and  juice  of  the  poison-tree  of 
Macassar,  or  Upas-Antiar. 

5.  The  Ticunas. 

6.  Certain  species  of  Strychnos. 

7.  The  whole  plant,  Lauro-cerasus. 

8.  Belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade. 

9.  Tobacco. 

10.  Hoots  of  while  bryony. 
'11.  Roots  of  the  Chuiropkijllum  sylvestre. 

12.  Cunium  maculatum,  or  spotted  hemlock. 

13.  JEthusa  eynapium. 

14.  Ciciita  virosa. 

15.  Anagallis  arvensis. 

16.  Mercurialis  perennis. 

17.  Digitalis  purpurea. 

18.  The  distilled  waters'  and  oils  of  some  of  the 
above  plants. 

19.  1'he  odorant  principle  of  some  of  them. 

20.  Woorara  of  Guiana. 

21.  Camphor. 

22.  Cocculus  indicus. 

23.  Several  mushrooms. 

24.  Secale  cornuium. 

25.  Lolium  lemulentum. 

26.  Slum  latifolium. 
$7.  Coriaria  myrtifolia. 

VI. — Septic  or  putrescent  poisons. 

1.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

2.  Putrid  effluvia  of  animal  bodies. 

3.  Contagious  effluvia,  or  fomites  and  miasmata. 

4.  Venomous  animals ;  the  viper,  rattlesnake,  scor- 
pion, mad  dog,  &c. 

Antidote  for  vegetable  poisons.  Drapiez  has  ascer- 
tained, by  numerous  experiments,  that  the  fruit  of  the. 
Feuillea  cordifolia  is  a  powerful  antidote  against  the  ve- 
getable poisons.  He  poisoned  dogs  with  the  rhus  toxi- 
codendron, hemlock,  and  nux  vomica ;  and  all  those 
which  were  left  to  the  effects  of  the  poison  died,  but 
those  to  which  the  above  fruit  was  administered  reco- 
vered completely,  after  a  short  illness.  To  see  whether 
the  antidote  would  act  in  the  same  way,  applied  exter- 
nally to  wounds,  into  which  vegetable  poisons  had 
been  introduced,  he  took  two  arrows,  which  had  been 
dipped  into  the  juice  of  the  manchenille,  and  slightly 
wounded  with  them  two  cats ;  to  one  of  these  wounds 
he  applied  a  poultice,  composed  of  the  fruit  of  the  feu- 
illea cordifolia,  while  the  other  was  left  without  any 
application.  The  former  suffered  no  inconvenience, 
except  from  the  pain  of  the  wound,  which  speedily 
healed  ;  while  the  other,  in  a  short  time,  fell  into  con- 
vulsions, and  died.  This  fruit  loses  these  valuable 
virtues,  if  kept  two  years  after  it  is  gathered. 

Dr.  Chishohn  states,  that  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane 
is  the  best  antidote  for  arsenic. 

Dr.  Lyman  Spalding,  of  New-York,  announces  in  a 
small  pamphlet,  that,  for  above  these  fifty  years,  the 
Scutellaria  lateriflora  has  proved  to  be  an  infallible 
means  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  hydrophobia, 
after  the  bite  of  rabid  animals.  It  is  better  applied  as 
a  dry  powder  than  fresh.  According  to  the  testimo- 
nies of  several  American  physicians,  this  plant,  not 
yet  received  as  a  remedy  into  any  European  Materia 
Mcdica,  afforded  perfect  relief  in  above  a  thousand 
cases,  as  well  in  the  human  species  as  in  the  brute 
creation  (dogs,  swine,  and  oxen). 

[From  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Spalding 
we  are  enabled  to  stale,  that  his  pamphlet  of  cases  of 
hydrophobia,  said  to  have  been  cured  by  the  Scutel- 
laria, has  led  both  the  French  and  English  physicians 
into  a  mistake,  in  relation  to  the  curative  virtues  of 
this  plant.  There  are  few  physicians  in  the  United 
State*  who  place  any  reliance  upon  it.  At  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  Dr.  Spalding's  pamphlet,  there 
was  gri  at  excitement  about  rabid  dogs,  and  much 
newspaper  discussion  on  the  virtues  of  Scutellaria 
lateriflora,  as  a  remedy  in  the  cure  of  hydrophobia. 
The  subject  being  very  poptdar,  Dr.  Spalding,  by  means 
of  the  newspapers,  collected  all  the  cases  of  alleged 
cure,  and  published  them  in  a  pamphlet,  without 
vouching  for  their  authenticity,  or  knowing  whether 
they  could  be  relied  on  as  correct.  Having  led  physi- 
cians into  a  belief  that  these  were  all  well  aulheu. 

as 
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ricated  cases,  the  Doctor  afterward  corrected  the 
mistake,  by  publishing  a  proper  explanation.  The 
writer  hereof  was  invited  by  the  attending  , 
to  see  a  patient  in  the  last  stage  of  hydrophobia,  who 
had  taken  the  Scutellaria  in  great  quantity,  from  the 
time  he  was  bitten  until  the  fatal  symptoms  occur- 
red.   A.] 

Method  of  detecting  poisons. 

"When  sudden  death  is  suspected  to  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  administration  of  poison,  either  u  ii 
fully  or  by  accident,  the  testimony  of  the  physician  is 
occasionally  required  to  confirm  or  invalidate  this  bus- 
picion.  He  may  also  be  »ometimes  called  upon  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  noxious  e it'ects  arising  frotfl 
Uie  presence  of  poisonous  substances  in  articles  of 
diet;  and  it  may,  therefore,  serve  an  important  purpose 
to  point  out  concisely  the  simplest  and  most  practica- 
ble modes  of  obtaining,  by  experiment,  the  necessary 
information. 

The  only  poisons,  however,  that  can  be  cleat ly  and 
decisively  detected,  by  chemical  means,  are  those  of 
the  mineral  kingdom.  Arsenic  anil  corrosive  subli- 
mate are  most  likely  to  be  exhibited  with  the  view  of 
producing  death ;  and  lead  and  copper  may  be  intro- 
duced undesignedly,  in  several  ways,  into  our  food 
and  drink.  The  continued  and  unsuspected  operation 
of  the  last  two  may  often  produce  effects  less  sudden 
and  violent,  but  not  less  baneful  to  health  and  life  than 
the  more  active  poisons  ;  and  their  operation  generally 
involves,  in  the  pernicious  consequences,  a  greater 
number  of  sufferers. 

Method  of  discovering  arsenic. — When  the  cause 
of  sudden  death  is  believed,  from  the  symptoms  pre- 
ceding it,  to  be  the  administration  of  arsenic,  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  must  be  attentively  examined. 
To  effect  this,  let  a  ligature  be  made  at  each  orifice,  the 
stomach  removed  entirely  from  the  body,  and  its  whole 
contents  washed  out  into  an  earthen  or  glass  vessel. 
The  arsenic,  on  account  of  its  greater  specific  gravity, 
will  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  may  be  obtained  sepa- 
rate, after  washing  off  the  other  substances  by  repeated 
effusions  of  cold  water.  These  washings  should  not 
be  thrown  away,  till  the  presence  of  arsenic  has  been 
clearly  ascertained.  It  may  be  expected  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  which 
must  be  carefully  collected,  dried  on  a  filter,  and  sub- 
mitted to  experiment. 

A.  Boil  a  small  portion  of  the  powder  with  a  few 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  in  a  clean  Florence  flask, 
and  filter  the  eolation. 

B.  To  this  solution  add  a  portion  of  water,  saturated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  If  arsenic  be  present, 
a  golden  yellow  sediment  will  fall  down,  which  will 
appear  sooner,  if  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  be  addict. 

C.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  the  addition  of 
sulphuret  of  ammonia,  or  hydrosulphoret  of  potassa. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that  these  tests 
are  decomposed  not  only  by  all  metallic  solutions,  but 
by  the  mere  addition  of  any  acid.  lint  among  these 
precipitates,  Dr.  Bostock  assures  us,  the  greatest  part 
are  so  obviously  different  as  not  to  afford  a  probability 
ef  being  mistaken ;  the  only  two  which  bear  a  cl<jse 
resemblance  to  it,  are  the  precipitate  from  tartarized 
antimony, and  that  separated  by  an  acid.  In  the  latter, 
however,  the  sulphur  preserves  its  peculiar  yellow  co- 
tour,  while  the  arsenic  presents  a  deep  shade  of  orange ; 
but  no  obvious  circumstance  of  discrimination  can  be 
pointed  out  between  the  hydroeulphurets  of  arsenic 
and  of  antimony.  Hence  Dr.  Bostock  concludes,  that 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  its  compounds  merit  our 
confidence  only  as  collateral  tests.  They  discover 
arsenic  with  great  delicacy,  sixty  grains  of  water,  to 
which  one-grain  only  of  liquid  sulphuret  (hydroguret- 
tcd  sulphuret?)  had  been  added,  was  almost  instantly 
xendered  completely  opaque  by  one-eightieth  of  a  grain 
of  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic  in  solution. 

D.  To  a  little  of  the  solution  A,  add  a  single  drop  of 
a  weak  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  and  after- 
ward a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
The  presence  of  arsenic  will  be  manifested  by  a  yel- 
lowish-green precipitate.  Or  boil  a  portion  of  the  sus- 
pected powder  with  a  dilute  solution  of  pure  potassa, 
and  with  this  precipitate  the  sulphate  of  copper,  when 
a  similar  appearance  will  ensue  still  more  remarkably, 
if  arsenic  be  present.  The  colour  of  this  precipitate 
is  perfectly  characteristic.  It  is  that  of  the  pigment 
called  Scheele's  green.  To  identify  the  arsenic  with 
IflS 
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still  "reatsr  certainty,  It  may  be  proper,  at  the  time  «t 
making  the  experiments  on  a  suspected  substance,  to 
perform  similar  ones,  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  on 

what  is  actually  known  to  be  arsenic.  Let  the  colour, 
therefore,  produced  by  adding  an  alkaline- solution  of 
the  substance  under  examination,  to  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  be  compared  with  that  obtained  by  a 
similar  admixture  of  a  solution  of  copper  with  one  of 
real  arienicin  alkali. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  different  ingredients 
are  employed,  Dr.  Bostork  has  found  to  have  consider- 
able influence  on  the:  distinct  exhibition  of  the  effect. 
Those  which  he  has  observed  to  answer  best,  were  one 
of  arsenic,  three  of  potassa,  (probably  the  subraibon 
ate  of,  or  common  salt  of  tartar,)  and  five  of  sulphate 
of  copper.  For  instance,  a  solution  of  one  grain  of 
arsenic,  and  three  grains  of  potassa,  in  two  drachma 
of  water,  being  mingled  with  another  solution  of  five 
grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  same  quantin  ol 
water,  the  whole  was  converted  into  a  beautiful 
green,  from  which  a  copious  precipitate  of  the 

Imr  sk)W)y  subsided,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquor 
transparent  and  nearly  colourless.  The  same  mate- 
rials, except  with  the  omission  of  the  arsenic,  being 
employed  in  the  same  manner,  a  delicate  sky-blue  re- 
sulted', so  different  froiffthe  former  as  not  to  admit  of 
the  possibility  of  mistake.  lathis  way,  one-fortieth  of 
a  grain  of  arsenic,  diffused  through  sixty  grains  of  wa 
ter,  afforded,  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
potassa  in  proper  proportions,  a  distinct  precipitate  of 
Scheele's  green.  In  employing  this  test,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  view  the  fluid  by  reflected  and  not  by  transpa- 
rent light,  and  to  make  the  examination  by  daylight. 
To  render  the  effect  more  apparent,  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  may  be  placed  behind  the  glass  in  which  the 
mixed  fluids  are  contained  ;  or  the  precipitation  may 
he  effected  by  mixing  the  fluids  on  a  piece  of  writing- 
paper. 

K.  The  sediments,  produced  by  any  of  the  foregoing 
experiments,  may  he  collected,  dried,  and  laid  on  red- 
hoi  charcoal.  A  smell  of  sulphur  will  first  arise,  and 
will  be  followed  by  that  of  garlic. 

F.  A  process  for  detecting  arsenic  has  been  projioscd 
by  Hume,  of  London,  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
for  May,  180!),  vol.  xxxiii.  The  test  which  he  has  sug- 
gested, is  the  fused  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic, 
which  he  employs  in  the  following  manner: — 

Into  a  clean  Florence  oil-flask,  introduce  two  or 
three  grains  of  any  powder  suspected  to  be  arsenic  ; 
add  not  less  than  eight,  ounce-measures  of  either  rain- 
or  distilled  water ;  and  heat  this  gradually  over  a  lamp, 
or  a  clear  coal  fire,  till  the  solution  begins  to  bod. 
Thin,  while  it  boils,  frequently  shake  the  flask,  which 
may  he  readily  done  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  leather 
round  its  neck,  or  putting  a  glove  upon  the;  hand.  To 
the  hot  solution,  add  a  grain  or  two  of  subcarbonate  of 
potassa  or  soda,  agitating  the  whole  to  make  the  mix- 
ture uniform. 

In  the  next  place,  pour  into  an  ounce-phial,  or  a 
mall  wine  glass,  about  two  table  spoonfuls  of  this 
olution,  and  present  to  the  mete  surface  of  the  fluid  a 
siick  of  dry  nitrate  of  silver  or  lunarcaustic.  If  there 
be  any  arsenic  present,  a  beautiful  yellow  precipitate 
will  instantly  appear,  which  will  proceed  from  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  nitrate  with  the  fluid  ;  and  set- 
tle towards  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  a  flocculent  and 
copious  precipitate. 

The  nitrate  of  silver,  Hume  finds,  also,  acts  very 
sensibly  upon  arsenate  of  polassa,  and  decidedly  dis- 
tinguishes this  salt  from  the  above  solution  or  arsenitc 
Of  polas>a:  the  colour  of  the  precipitate,  occasioned  by 
the  arsenate,  being  much  darker  and  more  inclined  to 
brick-red.  In  both  cases,  he  i*  of  opinion,  that  the  test 
of  nitrate  of  silver  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  sulphate 
of  copper;  inasmuch  as  it  produces  a  much  more 
copious  precipitate,  when  equal  quantities  are  sub- 
mitted to  experiment.  The  tests  he  recommends  to  he 
employed  in  their  dry  state,  in  preference  to  that  of 
solution  ;  and  that  the  piece  of  salt  he  held  on  the  sur- 
face only. 

A  modified  application  of  this  test  has  since  been 
projros.-d  by  Dr.  Marcet,  whose  directions  are  as  fol- 
■oV  :~J  ,  ll,le  flu,d'  8uspected  to  contain  arsenic,  lie 
filtered  ,  let  the  end  of  a  glass  rod,  wetted  with  a  solu- 
tion ol  pure  ammonia,  be  brought  into  contact  with 
this  fluid,  and  let  the  end  of  a  clean  rod,  similarly 
wetted  wuh  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  be  immersed. 
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In  the  mixture.  If  ilie  minutest  quantity  of  arsenic 
tie  present,  a  precipitate  of  a  bright-yellow  colour,  in- 
clining to  orange,  will  appear  at  the  point  of  contact, 
and  will  readily  subside  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
As  this  precipitate  is  soluble  iu  ammonia,  the  greatest 
care  is  necessary  not  to  add  an  excess  of  that  alkali. 
The  acid  of  arsenic,  with  the  same  test,  affords  a  brick- 
red  precipitate. — Hume,  it  may  be  added,  now  prepares 
his  test  by  dissolving  a  few  grams,  say  ten,  of  lunar 
can-tic  in  nine  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  distilled  water; 
precipitating  by  liquid  ammonia :  and  adding  cautious- 
ly, and  by  a  few  drops  at  once,  liquid  ammonia,  till  the 
precipitate  is  redissolved,  and  no  longer.'  To  obviate 
the  possibility  of  any  excess  of  ammonia,  a  small  quau- 
lily  of  the  precipitate  may  be  left  undissolved.  To 
apply  this  test,  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  dip  a 
rod  of  pj|a--s  into  this  liquor,  and  then  touch  with  it  the 
surface  of  a  solution  supposed  to  contain  arsenic,  which 
will  be  indicated  by  a  yellow  precipitate. 

Sylvester  has  objected  to  this  test,  that  it  will  not 
produce  the  expected  appearance,  when  common  salt 
is  present  He  has,  therefore,  proposed  the  red  acetale 
of  iron  as  a  better  test  of  arsenic,  with  which  it  forms 
a  bright-yellow  deposite;  or  the  acetate  of  copper,  which 
affords  a  green  precipitate.  Of  the  two,  he  recom- 
mends the  latter  in  preference,  but  advises  that  both 
should  be  resorted  to  in  doubtful  cases.  Dr.  Marcel, 
however,  has  replied,  that  the  objection  arising  from 
tin  presence  of  common  salt  is  easily  obviated  ;  for  if 
a  little  diluted  nitric  acid  be  added  to  the  suspected 
liquid,  and  then  nitrate  of  silver  very  cautiously  till  the 
precipitate  ceases,  the  muriate  acid  will  be  removed, 
but  the  arsenic  will  remain  iu  solution,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  ammonia  will  produce  the  yellow  precipitate 
in  its  characteristic  form.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  quantity  6f  ammonia  must  he  sufficient  to 
saturate  any  excess  of  nitric  acid,  which  the  fluid  may 
contain. 

A  more  important  objection  to  nitrate  of  silver  as  a 
test  of  arsenic  is,  that  it  affords,  witn  the  alkaline  phos- 
phates, a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  silver,  scarcely 
distinguishable  by  its  colour  from  the  arseniate  of  that 
metal  In  answer  to  this,  it  is  alleged  by  Hume,  that 
the  arsenite  of  silver  may  be  discriminated  by  a  curdy 
or  rlocculent  figure,  resembling  that  of  fresh  precipi- 
tated muriate  ol  silver,  except  that  its  colour  is  yellow  ; 
while  the  phosphate  is  smooth  and  homogeneous.  Tin' 
hetter  to  discriminate  these  two  arseintes,  lie  advises 
two  parallel  experiments  to  be  made,  upon  separate 
pieces  of  dean  writing-paper,  spreading  on  the  one  a 
tittle  of  the  fresh  prepared  arsenite,  and  on  the  other  a 
little  of  the  phosphate.  When  these  are  suffered  to 
dry,  the  phosphate  will  gradually  assume  a  black 
colour,  or  nearly  so,  while  the  arsenite  will  pass  from 
its  original  vivid  yellow  to  an  Indian  yellow,  or  nearly 
«  lawn  colour. 

Dr.  Paris  conducts  the  trial  in  the  following  manner: 
Drop  the  suspected  fluid  on  a  piece  of  while  paper, 
making  with  it  a  broad  line;  along  this  line  a  stick  of 
lunar  caustic  is  to  be  slowly  drawn  several  times  suc- 
cessively when  a  streak  will  appear  of  the  colour  rc- 
sembKng  that  known  by  the  name  of  Indian  yellow. 
This  is  equally  produced  by  arsenic  and  by  an  alkaline 
phosphate,  but  the  one  from  arsenic  is  rough,  curdy, 
and  lliNxulent,  like  that  from  a  crayon;  that  from  a 
phosphate  is  homogeneous  and  uniform,  resembling  a 
water  colour  laid  smoothly  on  with  a  brush.  But  a 
more  important  and  distinctive  peculiarity  soon  suc- 
- 1  ids :  for  in  less  than  two  minutes  the  phosphoric  yel- 
low fades  into  a  sail  green,  and  becomes  gradually 
darker,  and  ultimately  quite  black,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  arsenic  yellow  continues  permanent, or  nearly 
-o,  lor  some  time,  and  then  becomes  brown.  In  per- 
forming this  experiment,  the  sunshine  should  be 
avoided,  or  the  change  of  colour  will  take  place  too 
rapidly,  (jinn,  of  Phil.  x.  GO.)  The  author  of  the 
London  Dispensatory  adds,  that  the  test  is  improved 
by  brushing  the  streak  lightly  over  with  liquid  ammo- 
nia immediately  after  the  application  of  the  caustic, 
when,  if  arsenic  be  present,  a  bright  queen's  yellow  is 
produced,  which  remains  permanent  for  nearly  an 
hour ;  hut  that  when  lunar  caustic  produces  a  white 
yellow  before  the  ammonia  is  applied,  we  may  infer 
the  presence  of  some  alkaline  phosphate  rather  than 
of  arsenic. 

G.  Smithson  proposes  to  fuse  any  powder  suspected 
to  contain  arsenic  with  nitre;  this  produces  arseniate 
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of  potassa,  of  which  the  solution  affords  a  hrldt-rei 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  In  cases  where  any 
sensible  portion  of  the  alkali  of  the  nitre  has  been  set 
tree,  it  must  be  saturated  with  acetous  acid,  and  the 
saline  mixture  dried  and  redissolved  in  water.  So 
small  is  the  quantity  of  arsenic  required  for  this  mode 
of  trial,  that  a  drop  of  solution  of  oxide  of  arsenic  in 
water  (which,  at  54°  of  Fahr.  may  be  estimated  te 
contain  one-eightieth  its  weight  of  the  oxide),  mixed 
with  a  little  nitrate  of  potassa, and  fused  in  a  platinum 
spoon,  affords  a  very  sensible  quantity  of  arseniate  of 
silver.     (..Inn.  of  Phil.  JV.  S.  iv.  127.) 

II.  Dr.  Cooper,  President  of  Columbia  College,  finds 
a  solution  of  chromate  of  potassa  to  be  one  of  the  b.  si 
tests  of  arsenic.  One  drop  is  turned  green  by  the 
fourth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic,  by  two  or  three  drops  of 
Fowler's  mineral  solution,  or  any  other  arsenite  of  po- 
tassa. The  arsenious  acid  takes  oxygen  from  the 
chromic,  which  is  converted  into  oxide  of  chrome. 
To  exhibit  the  effect,  take  five  watch-glasses  ;  put  on 
one,  two  or  three  drops  of  a  watery  solution  of  white 
arsenic  ;  on  the  second,  as  much  arsenite  of  potassa; 
on  the  third,  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  white  arsenic  in 
substance ;  on  the  fourth,  two  or  three  drops  of  a  so- 
lution of  corrosive  sublimate ;  on  the  fifth,  two  or  three 
dropsof  a  solution  of  copper.  Addtoeach  three  or  four 
drops  of  a  solution  of  chromate  of  potassa.  In  half  an 
hour,  a  bright,  clear,  grass-green  colour  will  appear  in 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  unchangeable  by  anunonia;  number 
4  will  instantly  exhibit  an  orange  precipitate ;  and  num- 
ber 5  a  green,  which  a  drop  of  anunonia  will  instantly 
change  to  blue.     (Silliman's  American  Journal,  iii.) 

I.  But  the  most  decisive  mode  of  determining  the 
presence  of  arsenic  (which,  though  not  absolutely  .in- 
dispensable, should  always  be  resorted  to,  when  the 
suspected  substance  can  l»-  obtained  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity) is  by  reducing  il  to  a  metallic  state  ;  for  its  charac- 
lers  are  then  clear  and  unequivocal.  Fur  this  purpose, 
let  a  portion  of  the  while  sediment,  collected  from  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  be  dried  and  mixed  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  black  (lux  ;  or  if  this  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, with  two  parts  of  very  dry  carbonate  of  potassa 
(the  salt  of  tartar  of  the  shops),  and -one  of  powdered 
charcoal.  Dr.  Bostork  finds,  that  for  this  mixture  we 
may  advantageously  substitute  one  composed  of  half  a 
grain  of  charcoal,  and  twodropsof  oil,  to  a  grain  of  the 
sediment  Procure  a  tube  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 
and  one-fourth  or  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of 
thin  glass,  sealed  hermetically  at  one  end.  Then  put 
into  the  tube  the  mixture  of  the  powder  and  its  flux, 
and  if  any  should  adhere  to  the  inner  surface,  let  it  be 
wiped  off  by  a  feather,  so  that  the  inside  of  all  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube  may  be  quite  clean  and  dry. 
Stop  the  end  of  die  tube  loosely,  with  a  little  paper,  and 
heat  the  sealed  end  only,  on  a  chafing-dish  of  red-hot 
coals,  taking  care  to  avoid  breathing  the  fumes.  The 
arsenic,  if  present,  will  rise  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube,  on  the^«|er  surface  of  which  it  will  form  a  thin 
brilliant  cosAW|.  Break  the  tube,  and  scrape  off  the 
reduced  metal.  Lay  a  littleon  a  heated  iron,  when,  if 
it  be  arsenic,  a  dense  smoke  will  arise,  and  a  strong 
smell  of  garlic  will  be  perceived.  The  arsenic  may  be 
further  identified,  by  putting  a  small  quantity  between 
two  polished  plates  of  copper,  surrounding  it  by  pow- 
dered charcoal,  to  prevent  its  escape,  binding  these 
tightly  together  by  iron  wire,  and  exposing  them  to  a 
low  red  heat.  If  the  included  substanoes  be  arsenic,  a 
white  stain  will  be  left  on  the  copper. 

K.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  neither  the  sraia 
on  copper,  nor  the  odour  of  garlic,  is  produced  by  the 
white  oxide  of  arsenic,  when  heated  without  t*e  ad- 
dition of  some  inflammable  ingredient.  The  absence 
of  arsenic  must  not,  therefore,  be  inferred. «  no  smell 
should  be  occasioned  by  laying  the  white  powder  on  a 
heated  iron. 

Dr.  Black  ascertained  that  all  the  necessary  experi- 
ments, for  the  detection  of  arsenic,  may  be  made  on  a 
single  grain  of  the  white  oxide ;  this  small  quantity 
having  produced,  when  heated  in  a  tube  with  its  proper 
flux,  as  much  of  the  metal  as  clearly  established  its 

If  the  quantity  of  arsenic  in  the  stomach  should  be  so 
small,  which  is  "not  very  probable,  as  to  occasion  death, 
and  yet  to  remain  suspended  in  the  washings,  the 
whole  contents,  and  the  water  employed  to  wash  them 
must  be  filtered,  and  the  clear  liquor  assayed  for  arse- 
nic by  the  tests  B,  C,  D,  and  E. 
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tn  this  eaBe,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  that  the 
colour  of  the  precjpitate  is  not  modified  by  that  of  the 
liquid  found  in  the  stomach.  If  this  be  yellow,  the 
precipitate  by  sulphate  of  copper  and  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa  will  appear  preen,  even  though  no  arsenic  be 
present;  but  on  leaving  it  to  settle,  decanting  off  the 
fluid,  and  replacing  it  with  water,  it  will  evidently  lie 
blue  without  any  tinge  of  green,  being  no  longer  seen 
through  a  yellow  medium.— (Dr.  Paris.) 

The  liquid  contents  of  the  stomach  may  also  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  below  250°  Falrr.  and  the  dry 
mass  be  exposed  to  heat  at  the  bottom  of  a  Florence 
flask,  to  sublime  the  arsenic.  If  dissolved  in  an  oily 
fluid,  Dr.  Ure  proposes  to  boil  the  solution  with  dis- 
tilled water,  and  afterward  to  separate  the  oil  by  the 
capillary  action  of  wick  threads.  The  watery  'fluid 
may  then  be  subjected  to  the  usual  tests 

In  an  investigation,  the  eventof  which  is  to  affect  the 
life  of  an  accused  person,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one 
who  may  prepare  himself  to  give  evidence,  not  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  appearances  produced  by  any  one 
test  of  arsenic ;  but  to  render  its  presence  quite  un- 
equivocal by  the  concurring  results  of  several. 

Discovery  of  corrosive  stiblimate,  baryta,  Sec. — 
Corrosive  sublimate  (the  bichloride  or  oxymuriate  of 
mercury,)  next  to  arsenic,  is  the  most  virulent  of  the 
metallic  poisons.  It  may  be  collected  by  treating  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed ;  but  as  it  is  more  soluble  than  arsenic,  viz. 
in  about  nineteen  times  its  weight  of  water,  no  more 
water  must  be  employed  than  is  barely  sufficient,  and 
the  washings  must  be  carefully  preserved  for  examina- 
tion. 

If  a  powder  should  be  collected  by  this  operation, 
which  proves,  on  examination,  not  to  be  arsenic,  it 
may  be  known  to  be  corrosive  sublimate  by  the  follow- 
ing characters : 

A.  Expose  a  small  quantity  of  if,  without  any  ad- 
mixture, to  heat  in  a  coated  glass  tube,  as  directed  in 
the  treatment  of  arsenic.  Corrosive  sublimate  will  be 
ascertained  by  its  rising  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  lining 
the  inner  surface  in  the  form  of  a  shining  white  crust. 

B.  Dissolve  another  portion  in  distilled  water ;  and 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe  how  much  of  the  salt  the 
water  is  capable  of  taking  up. 

C.  To  the  watery  solution  add  a  little  lime-water. 
A  precipitate  of  an  orange  yellow  colour  will  instantly 
appear. 

D.  To  another  portion  of  the  solution  add  a  single 
drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of  sub-carbonate  of  potaasa 
(salt  of  tartar).  A  white  precipitate  will  appear ;  but, 
on  a  still  further  addition  of  alkali,  an  orange-coloured 
sediment  will  be  formed. 

E   The  carbonate  of  soda  has  similar  effects. 
F.  Sulphuretted  water  throws  down  a  dark-colour- 
ed sediment,  which,  when  dried  and  strongly  heated, 
is  wholly  volatilized,  without  any  odouyjf  garlic. 

For  the  detection  of  corrosive  subli^P'.  Sylvester 
has  recommended  the  application  of  galvanism,  which 
exhibits  the  mercury  in  a  metallic  state.  A  piece  of 
zinc  wire,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  of  iron  wire  about 
three  inches  long,  is  to  be  twice  bent  at  right  angles,  so 
as  to  resemble  the  Greek  letter  II.  The  two  legs  of 
this  figure  should  be  distant  about  the  diameter  of  a 
common  gold  wedding-ring  from  each  other,  and  the 
twb  ends  of  the  bent  wire  must  afterward  be  tied  to  a 
ring  of  this  description.  Let  a  plate  of  glass,  not  less 
than  three  inches  square,  be  laid  as  nearly  horizontal 
as  possible,  and  on  one  side  drop  some  sulphuric  acid, 
dilute*  with  about  six  times  its  weight  of  water,  till  it 
spreads  *>  the  size  of  a  halfpenny.  At  a  little  distance 
from  this,  vnvards  the  other  side,  next  drop  some  of 
the  solution  supposed  to  contain  corrosive  sublimate, 
till  the  edges  of  the  two  liquids  join  together ;  and  let 
the  wire  and  ring  prepared  as  above  be  laid  in  sorb  a 
way  that  the  wire  may  touch  the  acid,  while  the  gold 
rin"  is  in  contact  with  the  suspected  liquid.  If  the 
minutest  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  be  present, 
the  ring  in  a  few  minutes  will  be  covered  with  mer- 
cury on  the  part  which  touched  the  fluid. 

Smithson  remarks,  that  aU  the  oxides  and  saline 
compounds  of  mercury,  if  laid  in  a  drop  of  marine 
acid  on  gold,  with  a  bit  of  tin,  quickly  amalgamate  the 
gold.  In  this  way,  a  very  minute  quantity  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  or  a  drop  of  its  solution  may  be  tried, 
and  no  addition  of  muriatic  acid  is  then  required. 
Quantities  of  mercury  may  thus  be  rendered  evident, 
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which  could  not  he  so  by  any  other  means.  Even  th* 
mercury  of  Annabat  may  be  exhibited;  but  it  must 
previously  be  boiled  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
platinum  spoon,  to  convert  it  into  sulphate.  An  ex- 
ceedingly minute  quantity  of  metallic  mercury  in  any 
powder  may  be  discovered  by  placing  it  in  nitric  acid 
on  gold  dryirrgi  and  adding  muriatic  acid  and  tin. 

The  only  mineral  poison  of  graal  virulence  that  has 
not  been  mentioned,  and  which,  from  its  being  little 
known  to  act  as  such,  it  is  very  improbable  we  should 
meet  with,  is  the  carbonate  of  baryta.  This,  in  the 
country  where  it  is  found,  is  employed  as  a  poison  for 
rats,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  would  be  equally  de- 
structive to  human  life.  It  may  be  discovered  by  dis- 
solving  it  m  muriatie  acid,  and  by  the  insolubility  of 
the  precipitate  which  ibis  solution  >  ields  on  addin 
phuric  acid,  or  sulphate  Of  soda.  Soluble  barylia 
if  these  have  been  the  means  of  poison,  will  ne  eon 
tained  in  the  water  employed  to  wash  the  contend  of 
the  stomach,  and  will  he  detected,  on  adding  sulphuric 
acid,  by  a  copious  precipitate. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  failure  of  at- 
tempts lo  discover  poisonous  substances  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal  alter  death,  is  by  no  means  a  Sufficient  proof 
that  death  has  not  been  occasioned  by  poison.  Tor  it 
has  been  clearly  established,  by  experiments  made  on 

animals,  iliat  a  poison  may  besoc plelely  evacuated, 

that  no  traces  of  it  shall  be  found,  and  yet  that  death 
may  ensue  from  the  morbid  changes  which  it  has 
occasioned  in  the  alimentary  canal,  or  in  the  general 
system. 

Method  of  detecting  copper  or  lead. — Copper  and 
lead  sometimes  gain  admission  into  articles  of  food,  in 
consequence  of  the  employment  of  kitchen  utensils  of 
these  materials. 

1.  If  copper  he  suspected  in  any  liquor,  its  presence 
will  be  ascertained  by  adding  a  solution  of  pure  am- 
monia, which  will  strike  a  beautiful  blue  colour.  If 
ihe  solution  be  very  dilute,  it  may  be  concentrated  by 
evaporation  ;  and  if  the  liquor  contain  a  considerable 
excess  of,  acid,  like  that  used  to  preserve  pickles,  as 
much  of  the  alkali  must  be  added  as  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  saturate  Die  acid.  In  this,  and  all  Other  ex- 
periments of  the  same  kind,  the  fluid  should  be  viewed 
by  reflected,  and  not  by  transmitted  light 

If  into  a  newly  prepared  tincture  of  guaiacum  wood 
we  drop  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  salt  of  copper, 
the  mixture  instantly  assumes  a  blue  colour.  This 
effect  does  not  take  place  when  the  solution  is  very 
weak,  for  example,  when  there  is  not  above  half  a 
grain  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce  of  water;  but  then,  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  prussic  acid,  the  blue  colour 
is  instantly  developed  of  great  purity  and  intensity. 
This  colour  is  not  permanent,  but  soon  passes  to  a 
green,  and  at.  length  totally  disappears.  For  want  of 
prussic  acid,  distilled  laurel-water  may  be  employed. 
The  test  produces  its  effect,  even  when  the  proportion 
of  the  salt  of  copper  to  the  water  does  not  exceed 
t-4S000th.  In  this  minute  proportion  no  other  test, 
whether  the  prussiate  of  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia 
gives  the  least  indication  of  copper.— (Quart.  Journ. 

2.  Lead  is  occasionally  found,  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  be  injurious  to  health,  in  water,  that  has  passed 
through   leaden  pipes,  or  been  kept  in  leaden  ve 

and  sometimes  even  in  pump-water,  in  consequence  of 
that  metal  having  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
pump.  Acetate  of  lead  has  also  been  known  to  be 
fraudulently  added  to  bad  wines,  with  the  view  of  con- 
cealing their  defects. 

Lead  may  be  discovered  by  adding,  to  a  portion  of 
the  suspected  water,  about  half  its  bulk  of  water  im- 
pregnated with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  If  lead  be 
present  it  will  be  manifested  by  a  dark  brown,  or 
blackish,  tinge.  This  test  is  so  delicate,  that  water, 
condensed  by  the  leaden  worm  of  a  still-tub,  is  sensi 
My  affected  by  it.  Lead  is  also  detected-  by  a  similar 
r,fa° 'r^tasTa  °"  adUi,ion  of  sulphuret  of  ammo- 
The  adequacy  of  this  method,  however,  to  the  dis- 
covery of  very  minute  quantities  of  lead,  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Lambe,  the  author  of 
a  skilful  analysis  oj  the  springs  of  Leamington  Priors 
near  Warwick.     By  new  methods  of  examination   he 

|  has  detected  the  presence  of  lead  in  several  "prin* 
waters,  that  mamtest  no  change  on  the  addition  of  the 

|  sulphuretted  test ;  and  has  found  that  metal  in  the  pre! 
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ttfpitatc,  sepainted  from  such  waters  by  the  carbonate 
of  potaaaa  or  of  soda.  In  operating  on  these  waters, 
Dr  Lambe  noticed  the  following  appearances: 

a.  The  test  forms  sometimes  a  dark  cloud,  with  the 
precipitate  affected  by  alkalies,  which  has  been  redis- 
Kolved  m  nitric  acid. 

b.  Though  it  tonus,  in  other  cases,  no  cloud,  the  pre- 
cipitate itselfbecomes  darkened  by  the  sulphuretted  test. 

c.  The  test  forma  a  white  cloud,  treated  with  the 
precipitate  as  in  a.  These  two  appearances  may  be 
united. 

d.  Tlie  test  neither  forms  a  cloud,  nor  darkens  the 
precipitate. 

e.  in  the  cases  b,  c,  d,  heat  the  precipitate,  in  con- 
tact With  an  alkaline  carbonate,  to  redness;  dissolve 
out  the  carbonate  by  water;  and  treat  the  precipitate 
as  in  a.  The  sulphuretted  test  then  forms  a  dark  cloud 
With  the  solution  of  the  precipitate.  In  these  experi- 
ments, it  is  essential  that,  the  acid,  used  to  redissorve 
the  precipitate,  shall  not  be  in  excess;  and  if  it  should 
so  happen,  that  excess  must  be  saturated  before  the 
test  is  applied.  It  is  better  to  use  so  little  acid,  that 
some  of  the  precipitate  may  remain  undissolved. 

/.  Instead  of  the  process  8,  the  precipitate  may  be 
exposed,  without  addition,  to  a  red  heat,  and  then 
treated  as  in  a.  In  this  case,  the  test  will  detect  the 
metallic  matter  ;  but  with  less  certainty  than  the  fore- 
going one. 

The  nitric  acid,  used  in  these  experiments,  should  be 
perfectly  pure;  and  the  test  should  be  recently  pre- 
pared by  saturating  water  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
jas.  A  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  added  to  a  water  con- 
taining lead,  which  has  been  reduced  to  l-8th  or  110th 
its  bulk  by  evaporation,  and  then  followed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  hydriodate  of  potassa,  produces 
a  yellow  insoluble  precipitate. 

Another  mode  of  .Trial}  sis,  employed  by  Dr.  Lambe, 
consists  in  precipitating  the  lead  by  solution  of  com- 
mon salt;  but  as  muriate  of  lead  is  partly  soluble  in 
water,  this  lest  cannot  be  applied  to  small  portions  of 
suspected  water.  The  precipitate  must  be,  therefore, 
collected,  from  two  or  three  gallons,  and  heated  to  red- 
ness with  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Dis- 
solve out  the  soda;  add  nitric  acid,  saturating  any 
superfluity:  and  then  apply  the  sulphuretted  test. 
Sulphate  of  soda  would  be  found  more  effectual  ill  this 
process  than  the  muriate,  on  account  of  the  greater  In- 
solubility of  sulphate  of  lead.  This  property,  indeed) 
renders  sulphate  of  soda  an  excellent  test  of  the  pre- 
sence of  lead,  when  held  in  solution  by  acids,  for  it 
throws  down  that  imjt.nl,  even  when  present,  in  very 
small  quantity,  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  white  precipi- 
tate, which  is  not  soluble  by  acetic  acid. 

The  third  process,  which  is  the  most  satisfactory  of 
.-ill,  and  is  veiy  easy,  except  for  the  trouble  of  collect- 
ing  a  large  quantity  of  precipitate,  is  the  actual  reduc- 
tion of  the  metal,  and  its  exhibition  inaseparate  form. 
The  precipiiate  may  be  mixed  with  iisown  weight  of 
alkaline  carbonate,  and  exposed  either  with  or  \\  iihout 
the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  charcoal,  tor.  a 
heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  alkali.  On  breaking  the 
crucible,  a  small  globule  of  lead  will  be  found  reduced 
at  the  bottom  The  precipitate  from  about  fifty  gallons 
of  water  yielded  Dr.  Lambe,  in  one  instance,  about 
two  grains  of  lead. 

For  discovering  the  presence  of  lead  in  wine,  a  test 
Invented  by  Dr.  Hahnemann,  and  known  by  the  title  of 
Hahnemann's  wine  test,  may  be  employed.  This  test 
is  prepared  by  putting  together,  iu'o  a  small  phial,  six- 
teen grains  of  sulphuret  of  lime,  prepared  in  the  dry 
■  \  posing  to  a  red  heal,  in  a  covered  crucible, 
equal  weights  of  powdered  lime  and  sulphur,  accurate- 
ly mixed),  and  twenty  grains  of  bitartrate  of  potassa 
(creain  of  tartar).  The  phial  is  to  be  filled  with  water, 
well  corked,  and  occasionally  shaken  for  the  space  of 
ten  minutes.  When  the  powder  has  subsided,  decant 
the  clear  liquor,  and  preserve  it,  in  a  well-stopped  bot- 
tle, for  use.  The  liquor,  when  fresh  prepared,  dis- 
covers lead  by  a  dark  coloured  precipitate.  A  further 
proof  of  the  presence  of  lead  in  wines  is  t  tie  occurrence 
of  a  precipitate  on  adding  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
soda. 

Sylvester  has  proposed  the  gallic  acid  as  an  excellent 
test  of  thp  presence  of  had 

The  quantity  of  lead,  which  has  been  detected  in  so- 
phisticated wine,  may  be  estimated  at  forty  grains  of 
the  metal  in  every  fifty  gallons. 
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When  a  considerable  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead  hai 
been  taken  into  the  stomach  (as  sometimes,  owing  to 
its  sweet  taste,  happens  to  children),  after  the  exhibi- 
tion of  an  active  emetic,  the  hydro-sulphuret  of  potassa 
or  of  ammonia  may  be  given  ;  or  probably  a  solution  of 
sulphate-  of  soda  (Glauber's  salt)  would  reiider  it  in- 
noxious."—  Henry's  Chem. 

Poison-oak.     See  Rhus  toxicodendron. 

POLEMO'NTUM.  (An  ancient  name  derived  from 
■xoXtuos,  war :  because,  according  to  Pliny",  kings  had 
contended  for  the  honour  of  its  discovery.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liniiajan  system. 
Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Monody  uia. 

2.  Wild  sage,  or  Teucrium  scorodonia  of  Linnaius. 

PoLBMONlUM  c/EROLBDM.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Greek  valerian,  or  Jacob's  ladder,  ||§B.rootof  which 
is  esteemed  by  some  as  a  good  astringent  against  diar- 
rhceas  and  dvsentery. 

POLEY-MOUNTAIN.    See  Teucrium. 

POLIOSIS  .(From  7roAo$,  Candidas,  white  or  hoary.) 
The  specific  name  of  a  species  of  Trichosts  in  Good's 
arrangement,  in  which  the  hairs  are  prematurely  gray 
or  hoary. 

PO'LIUM.  (From  ntoXioj,  white :  so  called  from  its 
white  capillaments.)     Toley.     Teucrium  of  Linnaeus-. 

Polium  crkticum.     See  Teucrium  creticum. 

Pouuit  MONTAKUM.     See  Teucrium  capitatwm. 

POLLEN.  (Pollen,  inis.  n. ;  fine  flour,  or  dust.) 
The  powder  which  adheres  to  the  anthers  of  the  flow- 
ers of  plants,  and  which  is  contained  in  the  anther,  and 
is  thrown  out  chiefly  in  warm,  dry  weather,  when  the 
coat  of  the  latter  contracts  and  burstie  The  pollen, 
though  to  the'  naked  eye  a  fine  powder,  and  light 
enough  to  be  wafted  along  by  the  air,  is  so  curiously 
formed,  and  so  various  in  different  plants,  as  to  be  an 
interesting  and  popular  object  for  the  microscope. 
Each  grain  of  it  is  commonly  a  membranous  bng,  round 
or  angular,  rough  or  smooth,  which  remains  entire  till 
it  meets  with  anj  moisture,  being  contrary  in  this  re- 
spen  lo  the  nature  of  the  anther;  then  it  bursts  with 
great  force,  discharging  its  subtile  and  vivifying  vapour. 

In  the  HelianJJius  annuus,  the  pollen  is  ecJtinat*. 

In  Geraniums,  perforate. 

The  pollen  of  Symphalum  is  didymous. 

That  of  the  Mallow,  dentale. 

It  is  ungulate  in  Viola  udorata. 

Rcnifonne  in  Narcissus ;  and 

In  Borago,  convolute. 

POLLENIN.  The  pollen  of  tulips  has  been  ascer- 
tabled  by  Professor  John  to  contain  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance, insoluble  in  alkohol,  ajther,  water,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, naphtha,  carbonated  and  pure  alkalies;  ex- 
tremely combustible,  burning  with  great  rapidity  and 
flame;  and  hence  used  at  the  theatres  to  imitate  light- 
ning. 

POLLEX.    The  thumb,  or  great  toe. 

POLYADELPHIA.  (From  iroXuc,  many,  and  ait\- 
ipia,  a  brotherhood.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in 
the  sexual  system  of  Linna'iis,  embracing  plants  with 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  in  which  several  stamina  are 
united  by  their  filaments  into  three  or  more  distinct 
bundles. 

POLYA'NDRIA.  (From  jroAuj,  many,  and  avap,  a 
husband.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the  sexual 
system  of  Linnajus.  It  consists  of  plants  with  hermaplt- 
rodite  flowers,  furnished  with  several  stamina,  that 
are  inserted  into  the  common  receptacle  of  the  flower  ; 
by  which  circumstance  this  class  is  distinguished  from 
Icosandria,  in  which  the  striking  character  is  the  situa- 
tion of  the  stamina,  on  the  calyx  or  petals. 

POLYCHRE'STUS.  (From  coXvs,  much,  and 
XPI^os,  useful.)  Having  many  virtues,  or  uses.  Ap- 
plied to  many  medicines  from  their  extensive  useful- 
ness. 

POLYCHROITE.    The  colouring  matter  of  saffron. 

POLYDIPSIA.  (From  stoAuf,  much,  and  Std/ij, 
thirst.)  Excessive  thirst.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
Class  Locales,  and  Order  Dysorexia,  of  Cullen.  It  is 
mostly  symptomatic  of  fever,  dropsy,  excessive  dis- 
charges, or  poisons. 

POLY'GALA.  (From  roeXuf,  much,  and  yuXa,  milk: 
«o  named  from  the  abundance  of  its  milky  juice.)  L 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linruean  system. 
Class.  Diadilphta  ;  Order,  Octandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopeia!  name  of  the  common  milk 
wort.    See  Polygala  vulgaris. 

Polygala  amarl  This  isa  remarkably  bitter  plant 
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ana",  though  not  used  in  this  country,  promises  to  be  as 
efficacious  as  those  in  greater  repute.  It  has  been  given 
freely  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and,  like  other  remedies 
failed  in  producing  a  cure;  yet,  as  a  palliative,  it  claims 
attention,  its  virtues  axe  balsamic,  demulcent,  and 
corroborant. 

Polygala  senega.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
rattlesnake  milk-wort.  Scneka.  Polygala— Jioribus 
imperbibus  spicatis,  caule  erecto  herbaceo  simplicis- 
eimoyfoliis  ovato  lanceolatis,' of  L'umxus.  The  root 
of  this  plant  was  formerly  much  esteemed  as  a  specific 
against  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake,  and  as  an  anti- 
phlogistic in  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  &c. ;  but  it  is  now 
very  much  laid  aside.  Its  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains ;  but  whan  employed,  it  is  generally  used  in  the 
form  of  decoctiWi,  which,  when  prepared  according  to 
the  formula  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  may  be 
given  every  second  or  third  hour. 

Polygala  vulgaris.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  milk- wort.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  some- 
what similar  in  taste  to  that  of  the  seneka,  but  much 
weaker.  The  leaves  are  very  bitter,  and  a  handful  of 
them,  infused  in  wine,  is  said  to  be  a  safe  and  gentle 
purge. 

POLYGA'MIA.  (From  iroXus,  many,  and  yap.o^  a 
marriage.)  Polygamy.  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants 
in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnams,  consisting  of  poly- 
gamous plants,  or  plants  having  hermaphrodite  flow- 
ers, and  likewise  male  and  female  flowers,  or  both. 
The  orders  of-this  division  are  according  to  the  beauti- 
ful uniformity  or  plan  which  runs  through  this  inge- 
nious system,  distinguished  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Classes  Monacia,  JJiacia,  and  Tricecia.  It  has  tile 
five  following  orders : 

1.  Polygamia  aqualis.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
Class  Syngenesia,  of  the  sexual  system  of  plants.  The 
florets  are  all  perfect  or  united,  that  is,  each  furnished 
with  perfect  stamens. 

2.  Polygamia  frustranca.  Florets  of  the  disk,  with 
stamens  and  pistil :  those  of  the  radius  with  merely  an 
abortive  pistil,  or  with  not  even  the  rudiments  of  any. 

3.  Polygamia  neccssaria.  Florets  of  the  disk  with 
stamens  only,  those  of  the  radius  with  pistils  only. 

4.  Polygamia  scgregata.  Several  flowers,  either  sim- 
ple or  compound,  but  with  united  anthers,  and  with  a 
proper  calyx,  included  in  one  common  calyx. 

5.  Polygamia  su.perfl.ua.  Florets  of  the  disk,  with 
stamens  and  pistil  those  of  the  radius  with  pistil  ociv, 
but  each,  of  both  kinds,  forming  perfect  seed. 

POL  YGON  A'TUM.  (From  noAu  $,  many,  and  yovv, 
a  joint :  so  named  from  its  numerous  joints  or  knots.) 
Solomon's  seal.    See  Convallariapolygonatum. 

POLY'GONUM.  (From  tzoXuj,  many,  and  yovv,  a 
Joint:  so  named  from  its  numerous  joints.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnajan  system.  Class, 
Octandria  ;  Order,  Trigynia.    Knot-grass. 

Polygonum  aviculare.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  knot-grass.  Centumnodia ;  Polygonum  latrfolium; 
Polygonum  mas ;  Sanguinaria.  This  plant  is  never 
used  in  this  country ;  it  is  said  to  he  useful  in  stopping 
haemorrhages,  diarrhoeas,  &c. ;  but  little  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  this  account. 

Polygonum  bacciferum.  A  species  of  equisetuin, 
or  horse-tail. 

Polygonum  bistort  a.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
officinal  bistort.  Bistorta.  Polygonum — caule  sim- 
plicissimo  monostachio,  foliis  ovatis  inpetiolum  decur- 
rentibus,  of  Linnffius.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain. Every  part  manifests  a  degree  of  sty  pticity  to  the 
taste,  and  the  root  is  esteemed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  vegetable  astringents,  and  frequently 
made  use  of  as  such,  in  disorders  proceeding  from  a 
laxity  and  debility  of  the  solids,  for  restraining  alvine 
fluxes,  after  due  evacuations,  and  other  preternatural 
discharges,  both  serous  and  sanguineous,  it  has  been 
sometimes  given  in  intermitting  fevers ;  and  sometimes 
also,  in  small  doses,  as  a  corroborant  and  antiseptic,  in 
acute  malignant  and  colliquative  fevers;  in  which  in- 
tentions Peruvian  bark  has  now  deservedly  superseded 
both  these  and  all  other  adstringents.  The  common 
dose  of  bistort  root  in  substance,  is  fifteen  or  twenty 
grains :  in  urgent  cases  it  is  extended  to  a  drachm.  Its 
astringent  matter  is  totally  dissolved  both  by  water  and 
rectified  spirits. 

Polygonum  divaricate  m.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  eastern  buckwheat  plant.  The  roots,  reduced 
to  a  coarse  meal,  are  the  ordinary  food  of  the  Siberians. 
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Polygonum  fagopyrum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  buckwheat.  The  grain  of  tins  plant  constitute* 
the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland. 

Polygonum  hydropipkr.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  poor  man's  pepper.  Hydropiper.  Biting  arse-smart  | 
Lake-weed  ;  Water-pepper.  This  plant  is  very  com 
mon  in  our  ditches  ,  the  leaves  have  an  acrid,  burning 
taste,  and  seem  to  be  nearly  of  the  same  nature  with 
those  of  the  arum.  They  have  been  recommended  us 
possessing  antiseptic,  aperient,  diuretic  virtues,  and 
given  in  scurvies  and  cachexies,  asthmas,  hypochon- 
driacal and  nephritic  complaints,  and  wandering  gout. 
The  first  leaves  have  been  applied  externally,  as  a  sti- 
mulating cataplasm. 

Polygonum  latifolium.  Common  knot-grass.  See 
Polygonum  aviculare. 

Polygonum  mas;     Bee  Polygonum  aviculare. 

Polygonum  minus.  Rupture-wort.  See  Hernia* 
ria  glabra. 

Polygonum  persicaria.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Persicaria  of  the  old  pharmacopoeias.  Persicaria 
mitis;  Plumbago.  Arse-smart.  This  plant  is  said  to 
possess  vulnerary  and  antiseptic  properties;  with 
which  intentions  it  is  given  in  wine  to  restrain  the  pro- 
gress of  gangrene. 

Polygonum  selenoides.    Parsley  breakstone. 

POLYl'O  1MUM.  (From  coXuj,  many,  and  irovc, 
a  foot:  so  called  because  it  has  many  roots.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaian  system. 
Class,  Cryptogamia ;  Order,  Filiccs.  Fern,  or  poly- 
pody. 

Polypodium  acijleatum.  Filix  acuhata.  Spoar- 
pointed  fern.     Fallen  into  disuse. 

Polypodium  flux  mas.  jitpidium  JSliz  mat,  of 
Dr.  Smith;  PterU;  Ulancnon;  Orbasii;  lAnuUtU. 
Male  polypody,  or  fern.  The  root  of  this  plant  has 
been  greatly  celebrated  for  its  effects  upon  thetpnia 
osculU  superficialibus,  or  broad  tape-worm.  Madame 
Noufer  acquired  great  celebrity  by  employing  it  as  a 

specilic.  This  secret  was  though!  of  such  importance 
by  soffie  of  the  principal  physicians  at  Paris,  who  were 
deputed  to  make  a  complete  trial  of  its  efficacy,  that 
it  was  purchased  by  the  French  king,  and  afterward 
published  by  his  order.  The  method  of  cure  is  the 
following: — After  the  patient  has  been  prepared  by  an 
emollient  glyster,  and  a  supper  of  panada,  with  butter 
and  salt,  he  is  directed  to  take  in  the  morning,  while 
in  bed,  a  dose  of  two  or  three  drachms  of  the  powder- 
ed root  of  the  male  fern.  The  powder  must  be  washed 
down  with  a  draught  of  water,  aiid,  two  hours  after,  a 
strong  cathartic,  composed  of  calomel  and  scammony, 
is  to  be  given,  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient. If  this  does  not  operate  in  due  time,  it  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  dose  of  purging  salts,  and  if  the  worm 
be  not  expelled  in  a  few  hours,  this  process  is  to  be  re- 
peated at  proper  intervals.  Of  the  success  of  this,  or 
a  similar  mode  of  treatment,  in  cases  of  tumia,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  marry  proofs  in  this  country  afford 
sufficient  testimony  ;  but  whether  the  fern-root  or  the 
strong  cathartic  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  worm,  may  admit  of  a  question-  and  the 
latter  opinion,  Dr.  Woodville  believes,  is  the  more 
generally  adopted  by  physicians.  It  appears,  however 
from  some  experiments  made  in  Germany,  that  the 
(tenia  has,  in  several  instances,  been  expelled  by  the 
repeated  exhibition  of  the  root,  without  the  assistance 
of  any  purgative. 

[Polypodium  barometz.  See  Agnus  tartari- 
rus.    A.] 

PO'LYPUS.  (From  rooXuf,  many,  and  zsove,  a  foot  • 
from  its  sending  oft"  many  ramifications,  like  legs.)  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  zoophytes. 

2.  A  species  of  sarcoma  in  Cullen's  Nosology.  A 
polypus  is  a  tumour,  which  is  generally  narrow  where 
it  originates,  and  then  becomes  wider,  somewhat  like 
a  pear.  It  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  nose, 
uterus,  or  vagina ;  and  has  received  its  name  from  an 
erroneous  idea,  that  it  usually  had  several  roots,  or 
feet,  like  zoophyte  polypi. 

Polypi  vary  from  each  other  according  to  the  differ- 
ent causes  that  produce  them,  and  the  alterations  that 
happen  in  thtm.  Sometimes  a  polypus  of  the  nose  is 
owing  to  a  swelling  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  which 
swelling  may  possess  a  greater  or  less  space  of  the 
membrane,  as  also  its  cellularsubstance,  and  may  affect 
either  one  or  both  nostrils.     At  other  times,  it  arise* 
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ftom^Sn  ulcer  produced  by  a  caries  of  some  of  the 
bones  which  form  the  internal  surface  of  the  nostrils. 
Polypuses  are  sometimes  so  soft,  that  upon  the  least 
touch  they  are  lacerated,  and  bleed ;  at  other  times 
they  are  very  compact,  and  even  scirrhous.  Some 
continue  small  a  great  while ;  others  increase  so  fast 
as,  in  a  short  time,  to  push  out  at  the  nostrils,  or  ex- 
tend backwards  towards  the  throat.  Le  Dran  men- 
tions, that  he  has  known  them  till  up  the  apace  behind 
the  uvula,  and,  turning  towards  the  mouth,  have  pro- 
truded the  fleshy  arch  of  the  palate  so  far  forwards  as 
to  make  it  parallel  with  the  third  dentes  molares. 
There  are  others  which,  though  at  first  free  from  any 
malignant  disposition,  become  afterward  carcinoma- 
tous, and  even  highly  cancerous.  Of  whatever  nature 
the  polypus  is,  it  intercepts  the  passage  of  the  air 
through  the  nostril,  and,  when  large,  forces  the  septum 
nu.riu.in  into  the  other  nostril,  so  that  the  patient  is 
unable  to  breathe,  unless  through  the  mouth.  A  large 
polypus  pressing  in  like  manner  upon  the  spongy  bones, 
gradually  forces  them  down  upon  the  maxillary  bones, 
and  thus  compresses  and  stops  up  the  orifice  of  the 
ductus  lackrymalig ;  nor  is  it  impossible  for  the  sides 
of  the  canalis  ntisalis  to  be  pressed  together.  In  which 
case,  the  (ears,  having  no  passage  through  the  nose,  the 
eye  is  kept  constantly  watering,  and  the  sacchus  luchry- 
mulis,  not  being  able  to  discharge  its  contents,  is  some- 
times so  much  dilated  as  to  form  what  is  called  a  flat 
fistula.  The  above  writer  has  seen  instances  of  poly 
puses  so  much  enlarged  as  to  force  down  the  ossa  palati. 
The  polypus  of  the  uterus  is  of  three  kinds,  in  re- 
spect CO  situation.  It  either  grows  from  the  fundus, 
the  inside  of  the  cervix,  or  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
os  uteri.  The  first  case  is  the  most  frequent,  the  last 
the  most  uncommon.  Polypi  of  the  uterus  are  always 
shaped  like  a  pear,  and  have  a  thin  pedicle.  They  are 
almost  Invariably  of  that  species  which  is  denomi- 
nated fleshy,  hardly  ever  beiug  scirrhous,  cancerous, 
or  ulcerated. 

3.  The  coagulated  substance  which  is  found  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  of  those  who  are  some  time  in 
articulo  mortis,  is  improperly  called  a  polypus. 

POEYSA'RCIA.  (From  raoAuc,  much,  and  eap\, 
flesh.)  Polysomatia;  Ohesitas ;  Corpulentia;  Stea- 
tites.  Troublesome  corpulency,  obesity,  or  fatness. 
A  genus  of  diseases  in  the  Class  Cachexia,  and  Order 
Jntumescentia,  of  Cullen. 

POLYSOMA'TIA.  (From  soAus,  much,  and  awpa, 
a  body.)     See  Polysarcia. 

Polyspa'stum.  (From  aaXvg,  much,  and  ajau>, 
to  draw.)  A  forcible  instrument  for  reducing  luxa- 
tions. 

POLYTRI'CHUM.  (From  boXu?,  many,  and  8pil, 
hair:  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  woman's 
hair,  or  because,  in  ancient  times,  women  used  to  dye 
the  hair  with  it,  to  keep  it  from  shedding.)  Polytry- 
con.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
liaan  system.     Class,  Cryptogamia ;  Order,  Jit  it  sn. 

'-!.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  golden  maiden- 
hair.   See  Polytricum  commune. 

Polytricum  commune.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  golden  maidenhair.  Adianthum.  aureum.  It  pos- 
sesses, in  an  inferior  degree,  astringent  virtues:  and 
was  formerly  given  in  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  calcu- 

ous  complaints. 
POMACEiE.    (From  pomum,  an  apple.)    The  name 

of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linncus's  Fragments  of  a 

Natural  Method,  consisting  of  those  which  have  a 

fruit  of  a  pulpy,  esculent,  apple,  beny,  or  cherry  kind. 
POMA'CEUM.     (From  pomum,  an  apple.)    Cider, 

or  the  fermented  juice  of  apple. 
POMEGRANATE.     See  Punica granatum. 
POMPHOLYGO'DES.    (From  aUfi<po\vl,  a  bubble, 

and  uooc,  resemblance.)    Urine,  with  bubbles  on  the 

surface. 
ro'MPHOLYX.     (From  mop<poc,  a  bladder.)    1.  A 

small  vesicle,  or  bubble. 
2.  The  whitish  oxide  of  zinc,  which  adheres  to  the 

covers  of  the  crucibles  in  making  brass,  in  the  form  of 

small  bubbles. 
PO'MPHOS.     (From  acu<p<i>,  to  put  forth.)     Pom- 

pKus.    A  bladder,  or  watery  pustule. 
POMUM.    1.  An  apple. 
2.  in  botanical  distinctions  and  language  this  is  a 

fleshy  pericarpium  or  seed-vessel,  containing  a  capsule 

within  it,  with  several  seeds.    lis  species  are, 


2.  P.  baccatum ;  as  in  Pyrus  baccata. 
'J.  P.  muricatum;  as  in  Momordica  trifolfafaV 
4.  P.  hispidum;  as  in  Momordica  elateriuni. 
The  navel  like  remains  is  part  of  the  cal>.\. 
The  pomum  is  comprehended  by  partner  under  the 
different  kinds  of  bacca,it  being  sometimes  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  draw  the  line  between  them     See  Pyras  mulus. 
Pomuic  adami.      (Pomum,  an  apple:  so  called  in 
consequence  of  a  whimsical  supposition,  that  part  of 
the  forbidden  apple  v.hiih  Adam   ate,  stuck   in  the 
throat, and  thus  became  the  cause.)    The  protuberance 
in  the  anterior  part  of  tlie  neck,  formed  by  the  forepart 
of  the  thyroid  gland. 
Pomum  amoris.    See  Solatium  lycopersicum. 
Ponderous  spar.     See  Heavy  spur  and  Barytes. 
PCN8.    ADridge.    A  part  of  the  brain  is  so  called 
from  its  arched  appearance. 

Pons  varolii.    Corpus  annulare;  Processus  annu- 
laris ;   Eminentia  unnularis.     Varolius's  bridge.     An 
eminence  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  first  described  by 
Varolius.    It  is  formed  by  the  two  exterior  crura  of 
the  cerebellum  becoming  llattened  and  passing  over 
the  crura  of  the  cerebrum. 
Po'ntica  vina.    Acid,  feculent,  and  tartarous  wines. 
PoNTICUM  mel.     A  poisonous  honey. 
Viinr    man's  pepper.     See   Polygonum  hydrop7pert 
and  Lepidium. 
POPLAR.     See  Populus. 
FOTLES.    The  ham,  or  joint  of  the  knee. 
POPLITE'AL.     (Popliteus ;  irompoples,  the  ham.) 
A  small  triangular  muscle  lying  across  the  back  part 
of  the  knee-joint,  is  so  called. 

Popliteal  artery.     Arteria  poplitea.     The  con 
linuation  of  the  crural  artery,  through  the  hollow  of 
the  ham. 
POPPY.     See  Papaver. 
Poppy,  red  corn.    See  Papaver  rhaas. 
Poppy,  white.     See  Papaver  sommferum. 
POPULA'GO.    (From  populus,  the  poplar;  because 
its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  poplar.)      See  Caltha 
palustris. 

POPULUS.  (From  noAuj,  many;  because  of  the 
multitude  of  its  shoots.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Liniucan  system.  Class,  Diacia  ;  Order, 
Oclaniiria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  black  poplar. 
See  Populus  nigra.  i 

Populus  balsamifera.     See  Fagara. 
Populus  nigra.    The  systematic  nameof  the  black 
poplar.    JEgeiroa.     The  young  buds,  oculi,  or  rudi- 
ments of  the  leaves,  which  appear  in  the  beginning  of 
the  spring,  were  formerly  employed  in  an  officinal  oint- 
ment.   At  present  they  are  almost  entirely  disregarded, 
though  they  should  seem,  from  their  sensible  qualities, 
to  be  applicable  to  purposes  of  some  importance.    They 
have  a  yellow,  unctuous,  odorous,  balsamic  juice. 
Po'rcus.     A  name  for  the  pudendum  muliebre. 
Pori  biliarii.     The  biliary  pores  or  ducts,  that  re- 
ceive the  bile  from  the  penicilli  of  the  liver,  and  con- 
vey it  to  the  hepatic  duct.     See  Liver.  ( 
PORIFORMIS.     Resembling  a  pore:  applied  to  a 
nectary,  when  of  that  appearance,  as  that  of  the  hya- 
cinth, which  has  three  like  pores  in  the  germen. 

Poroce'le.      (From  rowpoj,  a  callus,  and  Kt)\n,  a 

tumour.)    A  hard  tumour  of  any  part,  but  especially 

of  the  testicle.  i 

Poro'mphalum     (From  sjuipoc,  a  callus,  and  oprba- 

Aoc,  the  navel.)     A  hard  tumour  of  the  navel. 

PORPHYRA.  Dr.  Good's  name  for  scurvy.  See 
Scorbutus. 

PORPHYRY.  A  compound  rock,  having  a  basis, 
in  which  the  other  contemporaneous  constituent  parts 
are  imbedded.  The  base  is  sometimes  clay-stone, 
sometimes  hornslone,  sometimes  compact  felspar ;  or 
pitchstone,  pearlstone,  and  obsidian.  The  imbedded 
parts  are  most  commonly  felspar  and  quartz,  which 
arc  usually  crystallized  more  or  less  perfectly,  and 
hence  they  appear  sometimes  granular.  According  to 
Werner,  there  are  two  distinct  porphyry  formations : 
the  oldest  occurs  in  gneiss,  in  beds  of  great  magnitude  ; 
and  also  in  mica-slate  and  clay-slate.  Between  Blair 
in  Athole  and  Dalnacardoch,  there  is  a  very  fine  ex- 
ample of  a  bed  of  porphyry-slate  in  mica.  The  second 
porphyry  formation  is  much  more  widely  extended. 
It  consists  principally  of  clay  porphyrv,  while  the 
former  consists  clucily  of  hornstoue  porphyry  and  fel- 
spar porphyry. 
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It  sometimes  contains  considerable  repositories  of 
Ore,  in  Veins.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  copper,  iron,  and 
manganese  occur  in  it ;  but  chiefly  in  the  newel  por- 
phyry, as  happens  with  the  Hungarian  mines 
curs  in  Arran,  and  in  Perthshire  between  Dalnacardoch 
and  Tummel-bridge. 

PORUET.    Bee  Allium porrum. 

PORRIGO.  (A  porrigendo;  from  its  spreading 
abroad.)  A  disease  very  common  among  children,' in 
which  the  skin  of  the  hairy  pan  of  the  head  becomes 
dry  and  callous,  and  comes  oil'  like  bran  upon  combing 
the  head. 

PORRUM.    See  .allium  porrum. 

PORTA.  (A  portando,  because  through  it  the  blood 
is  carried  to  the  liver.)  That  part  of  the  liver  where 
its  vessels  enter. 

Portj;  vena.     See  Vcna'portm.. 

Portaiguille.    The  adutenssculum. 

PORTIO.    A  portion  or  branch  :  applied  to  a  nerve. 

Portio  dura.  (One  branch  of  the  seven  pair  of 
nerves  is  called  portio  dura,  the  hard  portion,  cither 
from  its  being  more  linn  than  the  other,  or  because  it 
runs  into  the  hard  part  of  the  skull ;  and  theotliei  the 
portio  mollis,  or  soft  portion.)  Facial  nerve.  This 
nerve  arises  near  the  pons,  from  the  cms  of  the  brain, 
enters  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  gives 
oil' a  In  audi  into  the  l\  nipauuiii,  which  is  called  the 
chorda  tynipani,  and  then  proceeds  to  form  the  pes  an- 
serinus  on  the  face,  from  whence  the  integuments  of 
the  face  are  supplied  with  nerves.     See  Facial  nerve. 

Portio  mollis.  Auditory  nerve.  Acoustic  nerve. 
This  nerve  aiiscs  from  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  enters  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  hone,  and  is  distributed  on  the  internal 
ear,  by  innumerable  branches,  not  only  to  the  cochlea, 
bul  also  to  the  membrane  lining  the  vestibulum  and 
semicircular  canals,  and  is  the  immediate  organ  of 
hearing. 

Portland  powder.  A  celebrated  gout  remedy.  It 
consists  of  various    hitlers:  principally  of  huarhound, 

bithwort,  the  tops  and  leaves  of  germander,  ground- 
pine,  and  centaury,  dried,  powdered,  and  sifted.  It  is 
now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Portora'rium.  (From  porta,  a  door ;  because  it 
Is,  as  it  were,  the  door  or  entrance  of  the  intestines.) 
The  right  orifice  df  the  Btomach. 

PORTULACA.  (From  porto.  to  cany,  and  lac, 
milk;  because  it  increases  the  animal  milk.)  1,  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Eiunuan  system. 
Class,  DodeeaMria;  Order,  Digyma. 

2.  The  pbarmacopoeial  name  of  the  purslane.  See 
Portulaca  oleracea. 

Portulaca  oleracea.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  eatable  purslane.  Andrachne. ;  Allium  gallicum 
The  plant  which  is  so  called  in  dietelical  and  medical 
writings,  abounds  with  a  watery  and  somewhat  acid 
juice,  and  is  often  put  into  soups,  or  pickled  with  spices. 
It  is  said  io  be  antiseptic  and  aperient. 

PO'RUS.  Aporeorduct.  A  term  used  in  anatomy, 
and  botany;  the  pores  of  the  skin;  and  particularly 
applied  in  botanv  to  the  small  puncture-like  openings 
in  the  inferior  surface  of  the  genus  Boletus. 

Po'sca.     Vinegar  and  water  mixed. 

POSSE'TUM.  Posset.  Milk  curdled  with  wine, 
treacle,  or  any  acid. 

POSTERIOR.  Parts  arc  so  named  from  their  re- 
lative situation. 

Posterior  annularis.  Muscvlus  posterior  annu- 
laris. An  external  interosseal  muscle  of  the  hand, 
that  extends  and  draws  the  ring-finger  inwards. 

Posterior  auris.     See  Retrahentcs  auns. 

Posterior  indicis.  Musculus  posterior  tndicis. 
An  internal  interosseal  muscle  of  the  hand,  that  ex- 
tends the  fore-finger  obliquely,  and  draws  it  outwards 

Posterior  memi.  An  external  interosseal  muscle 
of  the  hand,  that  extends  the  middle  finger,  and  draws 

POTAMOGEI'TON.  (From  koto/ioc,  a  river,  and 
yew,  adjacent:  so  named  because  it  grows  about 
rivers.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants^in  tne  Lin- 
lltean  system.   Class,  Trtrandria;  Order,  Tetragyma. 

POTASH.     See  Potassa.  

POTA'SSA.  (Potassa,  <e.  f . ;  so  called  from  the 
pots,  or  vessels,  in  which  it  was  first  made.)  Vegetable 
alkali ;  so  called  because  it  is  obtained  in  an  impure 
state  by  the  incineration  of  vegetables,  Potass; 
Potash :  Kali.  An  hydrated  protoxide  of  potassium. 
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Table  of  the  saline  product  of  one  thousand  poJHidj  of 

ashes  of  the  following  vegetable*.-— 

Soime  products. 

Stalks   Of  Turkey  wheal  or  )    198  ,bg 

maise J 

Stalks  of  sun  flower, •>■*}> 

Vine  branches,  162.6 

Elm, llili 

Box, 1° 

Sallow, 102 

Oak, Ill 

Aspen, ''I 

Beech, 219 

In, 132 

_                    ,  i,,-^or  1-25  according 

Fern  cut  in  August, lib  (     toWildeiihem. 

Wormwood 748 

Fumitory, 360 

Ileal h, Ho  Wililenheim. 

On  these  tables  Kirwan  makes  the  following  re- 
marks : — 

1.  That  in  general  weeds  yield  more  ashes,  and 
then  ashes  much  more  salt,  than  woods  ;  and  that, -con- 
sequently, as  to  salts  of  the  vegetable  alkali  kind,  as 
potassa,  pearlasb, cashup, &c.  neither  America, Trieste, 
nor  the  northern  countries  have  any  advantage  over 
Inland. 

2.  That  of  all  weeds  fumitory  produces  more  sail, 
and  next  to  it  wormwood.  Hut  it  we  attend  only  to 
the  quantity  of  suit  in  a  given  weight  of  ashes,  the 
ashes  of  wormwood  contain  most.  Tiifoiiuiu  lihri 
iiuiii  also  produces  more  ashes  and  salt  than  fern. 

The  process  for  obtaining  pot  und  pcarlash  is  given 
by  Kirwan,  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  weeds  should  he  cut  just  before  they  seed, 
then  Spread,  well  dried,  and  gathered  clean. 

2.  They  should  be  burned  Within  doors  on  a  grate, 
and  the  ashes  laid  in  a  chest  as  last  as  tin  y  are  pro 
duced.  If  any  charcoal  be  visible,  it  should  he  picked 
out.  and  thrown  back  into  the  tin:.  If  the  weeds  be 
moist,  much  coal  will  be  found.  A  close  smothered 
lire,  which  has  been  recommended  by  some,  w  very 
prejudicial, 

3.  They  should  he  lixiviated  with  twelve  times  their 
Weight  of  boiling  water.  A  drop  of  the  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  w  ill  immediately  discover  when 
the  water  ceases ,tO  take  up  any  more  alkali.  The 
earthy  matter  that  remains  is  said  to  be  a  good  manure 
tor  clayey  soils. 

4.  The  ley  thus  formed  should  be  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  iron  pans.  Two  or  three  at  least  of  these 
should  be  used,  and  the  ley,  as  fast  as  it  is  concreted, 
passed  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Thus,  much  time  is 
saved,  as  weak  leys  evaporate  more  quickly  than  the 
stronger.  The  salt  thus  produced  is  of  a  dark  colour, 
and  contains  much  extractive  matter,  and  being  formed 
in  iron  pots  is  called  potassa. 

5.  This  salt  should  then.be  carried  to  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  in  which  the  extractive  matter  is  burned  off, 
and  much  of  the  water  dissipated  :  hence  it  generally 
loses  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  Par- 
ticular care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  meltiiiL',  as 
the  extractive  matter  would  not  then  be  perfectly  con- 
sumed, and  the  alkali  would  form  such  a  union  with 
the  earthy  parts  as  could  not  easily  be  dissolved.  Kir- 
wan  adds  this  caution,  because  Dr.  Lewis  and  Doeeie 
have  inadvertently  directed  the  contrary.  This  salt 
thus  refined  is  called  pearlash,  and  must  be  the  same 
as  the  Dantzic  pearlash. 

To  obtain  this  alkali  pure,  Bethollet  recommends,  to 
evaporate  a  solution  of  potassa,  made  caustic  by  boil- 
ing with  quicklime,  till  it  becomes  of  a  thickish  con- 
sist, nee  ;  to  add  about  an  equal  weight  of  alkohol,  and 
let  the  mixture  stand  some  time  in  a  close  vessel. 
Some  solid  matter  partly  crystallized  will  collect  at 
the  bottom  ;  above  this  will  be  a  small  quantity  of  a 
dark-coloured  fluid;  and  on  the  top  another  lighter. 
Phe latter, separated  by  decantation,  isto  be  evaporated 
quickly  in  a  silver  basin  in  a  sand-heat.  Class,  or 
almost  any  other  metal,  would  be  corroded  by  the  po- 
tassa.  Before  the  evaporation  has  been  carried  far, 
the  solution  is  Io  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and  suf- 
fered to  stand  at  rest .  when  it  will  again  separate  into 
two  fluids  The  lighter  being  poured  off,  is  again  to  be 
evaporated  with  a  quick  heat;  and  on  standing  a  day 
or  two  in  a  close  vessel,  it  w  ill  deposite  transparent 
!  crystals  of  pure  potassa.    If  the  liquor  be  evaporated 
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to  a  pellicle,  the  potassa  will  concrete  without  regular 
crystallization.  In  both  cases  a  high-coloured  liquor  is 
separated,  which  is  to  be  poured  off;  and  the  potassa 
must  be  kept  carefully  secluded  from  air. 

A  perfectly  pure  solution  of  potassa  will  remain  trans- 
parent on  the  addition  of  lime  water,  show  no  effer- 
vescence with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  not  give  any 
precipitate  on  blowing  air  from  the  lungs  through  it  by 
means  of  a  tube.  • 

Pure  potassa  for  experimental  purposes  may  most 
easily  be  obtained  by  igniting  cream  of  tartar  in  a  cru- 
cible, dissolving  the  residue  hi  water,  filtering,  boiling 
with  a  quantity  of  quicklime,  and  alter  subsidence, 
decanting  the  clear  liquid,  and  evaporating  in  a  loosely 
covered  silver  capsule,  till  it  flows  like' oil,  and  then 
pouring  it  out  on  a  clean  iron  plate.  A  solid  white 
cake  of  pure  hydrate  of  potassa  is  thus  obtained,  with- 
out tile1  agency  of  alkohol.  It  must  be  immediately 
broken  into  fragments,  and  kept  in  a  well  stoppered 
phial. 

As  100  parts  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa  are  equiva- 
lent to  about  71)  of  pure'  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol,  if 
into  a  measure  tube,  graduated  into  100  equal  parts, 
we  introduce  the  To  grains  of  acid,  and  till  up  the  re- 
maining space  with  water,  then  we  have  an  alkalimeter 
for  estimating  the  value  of  commercial  pearlaahes, 
which,  if  pure,  will  require  for  1U0  grains  one  hundred 
divisions  of  the  liquid  to  neutralize  them.  If  they  con- 
tain only  GO  per  cent,  of  genuine  subcarbonate,  then 
100  grains  will  require  oidy  00  divisions,  and  so  on. 
When  the  alkalimeter  indications  are  required  in  pure 
or  absolute  potassa,  such  as  constitutes  the  basis  of 
nitre,  then  we  must  use  102  grains  of  pure  oil  of  vitriol, 
along  with  the  requisite  bulk  of  water  to  fill  up  the 
volume  of  the  graduated  tube. 

The  hydrate  of  potassa,  as  obtained  by  the  preceding 
process,  is  solid,  white,  and  extremely  caustic  j  in  mi- 
nute quantities,  changing  the  purple  of  violets  and  cab- 
bage to  a  green,  reddened  litmus  to  purple,  and  yellow 
tumeric  to  a  reddish  brown.  It  rapidly  attracts  humi- 
dity from  the  air,  passing  into  the  oil  of  tartar  per  deli- 
quium  of  the  chemists,  a  name,  however,  also  given  to 
the  deliquesced  subcarbonate.  charcoal  applied  to 
the  hydrate  of  potassa  at  a  cherry-red  heat,  gives  birth 
tocarburetted  hydrogen,  and  an  alkaline  subcarbonate  ; 
but  at  a  heat  bordering  on  whiteness,  carburetted  hy- 
drogen, carbonous  oxide,  and  potassium,  are  formed. 
Several  metals  decompose  the  hydrate  of  potassa,  by 
the  aid  of  heat;  particularly  potassium,  sodium,  anil 
iron.  The  fused  hydrate  of  potassa  consist  of  6  deu- 
toxide  of  potassium  -f-  1.125  water  =  7.125,  which 
number  represents  the  compound  prime  equivalent.  It 
is  used  iu  surgery,  as  the  potential  cautery  for  forming 
eschars;  and  it  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine 
diluted  with  broths  as  a  lithontriptic.  Iu  chemistry,  it 
is  very  extensively  employed,  both  in  manufactures  and 
as  a  reagent  in  analysis.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  the  com 
mon  soft  soaps.  The  oxides  of  the  following  metals 
are  soluble  in  aqueous  potassa; — Lead,  tin,  nickel, 
arsenic,  cobalt,  manganese,  zinc,  antimony,  tellurium, 
tungsten,  molybdenum. 

The  preparations  of  this  alkali  that  are  used  in  medi- 
cine are : 

1.  Potassa  fusa. 

2.  Liquor  potassa1. 

3.  Potassa  cum  calce. 

4.  Subcarhonas  potassa:. 

5.  Carbonas  potassa-. 

6.  Sulphas  potasste. 

7.  Super-sulphas  potassse. 

8.  Tartras  potassa;. 
P.  Acetas  potasste. 

10.  Citras  potassa;. 

11.  Oxychloras  potassas. 

12.  Arsenias  potassa:. 

13.  Sulphuretum  potassa:. 

Potassa,  acetate  of.    See  Potassa  acetas. 

Potassa,  carbonate  of.    See  Potassa  carbonas. 

Potassa,  fused.    See  Potassa  fusa. 

Potassa,  solution  of.    See  Potasses  liquor. 

1  otassn,  subcarbonate  of.   See  Potasste  subcarbonas. 

Poiassa,  subcarbonate  of,  solution  of.  See  Potassa 
tubcarbonatis  liquor. 

Potassa,  sulphate  of.    See  Potassa  sulphas. 

Potassa,  sulphuret  of.    See  Potassa  sulphuretum. 

Potassa,  supersulphale  of.  See  Potassa  super- 
sulphas. 
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Potassa,  siipcrtartrate  of.    See  Tartarum. 

Potassa,  tartrate  of.     See  Potassa  tartras. 
with  tunc.     See  Poiassa  rum  calce. 

Potassa  <  t  m  calce.  Potassa  with  lime.  Call  cum 
kalipuro;  Causticum  commune  fortius ;  l.apis  infer- 
imlis  sire  septicus.  Take  of  solution  ot  'potassa  three 
pints  ;  fresh  lime,  a  pound.  Boil  the  solution  of  po- 
tassa down  to  a  pint,  then  add  the  lime,  previously 
slaked  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  mix  them  together 
intimately.  This  is  in  common  use  with  surgeons,  as 
a  caustic,  to  produce  ulcerations,  and  to  open  abscesses. 

Potassa  fcsa.  Fused  potassa.  Kali  purum  :  al- 
kali rt  getabile  fixum  causticum.  Take  of  solution  of 
potassa  a  gallon.  Evaporate  the  water,  in  a  clean  iron 
pot,  over  the  tile,  until,  when  the  ebullition  has  ceased, 
the  potassa  remains  in  a  stale  of  fusion  ;  pour  it  upon 
a  Clean  iron  plate,  into  pieces  of  convenient  form.  This 
preparation  of  potassa  is  violently  caustic,  destroying 
thi'  In  ing  animal  fibre  with  great  energy. 

Potassa  impura.    See  Potassa. 

Potass*  acetas.  Acetate  of  potassa.  Acetated 
vegetable  alkali.  Kali  acetatum;  Sal  diureticus; 
Terra  foliata  tartan  ;  Sal  sennerti.  Take  ofsubcar 
bonaie  of  potassa  a  pound.  .Strong  acetic  acid,  two 
pints.  Distilled  water,  two  pints.  Mix  the  add  with 
the  water,  and  add  it  gradually  to  the  subcarbonate  of 
poiassa  SO  long  as  may  he  necessary  foi  perfect  satura- 
tion. Let  the  solution  he  further  reduced  to  one-half 
by  evaporation,  and  strain  it:  then  by  means  of  a 
water-bath  evaporate  it,  so  that  on  being  removed  from 
the  fire,  it  shall  crystallize.  The  acetate  of  poiassa  is 
esteemed  as  a  saline  diuretic  and  deobstruent.  It  is 
given  in  the  dose  of  from  gr.  x.  to  3  ss.  three  times  a 
day  in  any  appropriate  vehicle  against  dropsies,  he- 
patic obstructions,  and  the  like. 

1'oTASs.K  ARSENIAS.     See  Liquor  arscnicalis. 

Potass je  oarbonas.  Carbonate  of  potassa.  Tins 
preparation,  which  has  bet  D  long  known  by  the  name 
of  Kali  aUratum,  appeared  in  the  last  London  Pharma- 
copoeia for  the  first  time.  It  is  made  thus: — Take  of 
subcarbonate  of  potassa  made  from  tartar,  a  pound: 
subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  three  ounces;  distilled 
waier,  a  pint.  Saving  previously  dissolved  the  sub 
carbonate  of  potassa  in  the  water,  add  the  subcarhn 
■rate  of  ammonia;  then,  by  means  of  a  sand  bath,  apply 
a  heat  of  180°  for  three  hours,  or  until  the  ammonia 
shall  he  driven  off;  lastly,  set  the  solution  by,  to  crys- 
tallize. The  remaining  solution  may  be  evaporated  in 
the  same  manner,  that  crystals  may  again  form  when 
it  is  set  by. 

This  process  was  invented  by  Berthollet.  The  po- 
tassa takes  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  ammonia,  which 
is  volatile,  and  passes  oil' in  the  temperature  employed. 
It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  detach  the  ammonia  en- 
tirely. Potassa  is  thus  saturated  with  carbonic  acid, 
of  which  it  contains  double  the  quantity  that  the  pure 
subcarbonate  of  potassa  does ;  it  gives  out  this  propor- 
tion on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  and  may  be  con- 
verted into  the  subsalt,  by  heating  it  a  short  time  to  red- 
ne^.  It  is  less  nauseous  to  the  taste  than  the  sub- 
carbonate ;  it  crystallizes,  and  does  not  deliquesce. 
Water,  at  the  common  temperature,  dissolves  one- 
fourth  it.-  weight,  and  at  212°,  five-sixths ;  but  this  latter 
heat  detaches  some  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

The  carbonate  of  potassa  is  now  generally  used  for 
the  purpose  of  imparting  carbonic  acid  to  the  stomach, 
by  giving  a  scruple  in  solution  with  a  table-spoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  in  the  act  of  effervescing. 

Potass*  chloras.  Formerly  called  oxymuriate  of 
potassa. 

Potass*  liquor.  Solution  of  potassa.  Aqua  kali 
puri ;  J.ixiciam  saponarium.  Take  of  subcarbonate 
of  potassa  a  pound,  lime  newly  prepared  half  a  pound. 
Boiling  distilled  water,  a  gallon.  Dissolve  the  potassa 
in  two  pints  of  the  water ;  add  the  remaining  water  to 
the  lime.  Mix  the  liquors  while  they  are  hoi,  stir  them 
together,  then  set  the  mixture  by  in  a  covered  \  essel ; 
and  after  it  has  cooled,  strain  the  solution  through  a 
cotton  bag. 

If  any  diluted  acid  dropped  into  the  solution  occasion 
the  extrication  of  bubbles  of  gas,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
add  more  lime,  and  to  strain  it  again.  A  pint  of  this 
solution  ought  to  weigh  sixteen  ounces. 

Potassje  nitras.    SeeJViire. 

Potass*  subcarbonas.  Subcarbonate  of  potassa, 
formerly  called,  Kali praparatum  ;  Sal  absinthii ;  Sal 
tartari;    Sal  plantarum.     Take  of  impure  potassa 
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powdered,  three  pounds ;  boiling  water,  three  pints  and 
o  half.  Dissolve  the  potassa  in  water,  and  filter ;  then 
.pour  the  solution  into  a  clean  iron  pot,  and  evaporate 
Hie  water  over  a  moderate  fire,  until  the  liquor  thickens  ; 
then  let  the  fire  be  withdrawn  and  stir  the  liquor  con- 
stantly with  an  iron  rod,  until  the  salt  concretes  into 
granular  crystals. 

A  purer  subcarbonate  of  potassa  may  be  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  from  tartar,  whieh  must  be  first  burned 
until  it  becomes  ash-coloured. 

This  preparation  of  potassa  is  in  general  use  to  form 
the  citrate  of  potassa  for  the  saline  draughts.  A  scru- 
ple is  generally  directed  to  be  saturated  with  lemon 
juice.  In  this  process,  the  salt  which  is  composed  of 
potassa  and  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed.  The  citric 
acid  having  a  greater  affinity  for  the  potassa  than  tin- 
carbonic,  seizes  it  and  forms  the  citrate  of  potassa  while 
the  carbonic  acid  flies  off  in  the  form  of  air.  The  sub 
carbonate  of  potassa  possesses  antacid  virtues,  and  may 
be  exhibited  with  advantage  in  convulsions  and  other 
spasms  of  the  intestines  arising  from  acidity,  in  calcu- 
lous and  gouty  complaints,  leucorrhcea,  scrofula,  and 
aphthous  affections.  The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to 
4ialf  a  drachm. 

PoTASS.fi     SUBCARBONATUS     LIQUOR.       Solution    of 

■subcarbonate  of  potassa.  Aqua  kali  prwparati;  Lix- 
ivium tarlari ;  Uleum  tartari  per  delii/ti/iun.  Take 
of  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  a  pound  ;  distilled  water, 
twelve  fluid-ounces.  Dissolve  the  subcarbonate  of  po- 
tassa in  the  water,  and  then  strain  the  solution  through 
paper. 

Potass*  sulphas.  Formerly  called  Kali  vitriola- 
lum. ;  Alkali  vegetabile  vitriolatum ;  Sal  dc  duobus ; 
Arcanum  daplicatum  ;  Sal  polyckrestus ;  Nit. rum  vit- 
riolatum ;  Tartarian  vitriolatum.  Take  of  the  salt 
which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  nitric  B(  id,  two 
JX)unds;  boiling  water,  two  gallons.  Mil  tliein  that 
the  salt  may  be  dissolved  ;  next  adil  as  much  subcarbo- 
nate of  potassa  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  saturation 
of  the  acid;  then  boil  the  solution,  until  a  pellicle  ap- 
pears upon  the  surface,  and,  alter  straining,  set  it  by, 
that  crystals  may  form.  Having  poured  away  the 
water,  dry  the  crystals  on  bibulous  paper.  lis  virtues 
are  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  deobstruent;  villi  which 
intentions  it  is  administered  in  a  great  variety  of  dis- 
eases, as  constipation,  suppression  of  the  lochia,  fevers, 
icterus,  dropsies,  milk  tumours,  &c.  The  dose  is  from 
one  scruple  to  half  an  ounce. 

Potass.-e  suLPHURETria.  Sulphuret  of  potassa. 
Kali  sulphur  alum ;  Hepar  sulpkuiis.  Liver  of  sul- 
phur. Take  of  washed  sulphur,  an  ounce  ;  subcarbo- 
nate of  potassa,  two  ounces;  rub  GDem  together,  and  put 
them  in  a  covered  crucible,  which  is  to  be  kept  on  the 
fire  till  they  unite.  In  this  process  the  carbonic  acid  is 
•drawn  off,  and  a  compound  formed  of  potassa  and 
sulphur.  This  preparation  has  been  employed  in  se- 
veral cutaneous  diseases  with  advantage,  both  inter- 
nally and  in  the  form  of  bath  or  ointment.  It  has  also 
heen  recommended  in  diabetes.  The  dose  is  from  five 
to  twenty  grains. 

Potass*  superarsenias.  See  Superarsenias  po- 
tassa. 

Potass  fi  supersulphas.  Supersulphate  of  potassa. 
Take  of  the  salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of 
nitric  a^id,  two  pounds;  boiling  water  four  pints.  Mix 
them  together,  so  that  the  salt  may  be  dissolved,  and 
strain  the  solution;  then  boil  it  to  one-half,  and  set  it 
by,  that  crystals  may  form.  Having  poured  away  the 
water,  dry  these  crystals  upon  bibulous  paper. 
Potass*  supertartras.  See  Turtarum. 
PoTvss.fi  tartras.  Tartrate  of  potassa,  formerly 
Called  Kali  lartarisatum;  Tartarum  solubilc  ;  Tarta- 
rus tartarisatus  :  Sal  vegetabilis ;  Alkali  vegetabile 
tartarisatum.  Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  six- 
teen ounces  ;  supertartrate  of  potassa,  three  pounds; 
boiling  water,  a  gallon.  Dissolve  the  subcarbonate  of 
potassa  in  the  water;  next  add  the  supertartrate  of  po- 
tassa, previously  reduced  to  powder,  gradually,  until 
bubbles  of  gas  shall  cease  to  arise.  Stiain  the  solution 
through  paper,  then  boil  it  until  a  pellicle  appear  upon 
the  eurface,  and  set  it  by,  that  crystals  may  form.  Hav- 
ing poured  away  the  water,  dry  the  crystals  upon  bibu- 
lous paper.  Diuretic,  deobstruent,  and  eccoprotic  vir- 
tues are  attributed  to  this  preparation. 

POTASSIUM.    The  metallic  basis  of  potassa.    "If 
a  thin  piece  of  solid  hydrate  of  potassa  be  placed  be- 
tween two  discs  of  platinum,  connected  with  the  ex- 
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tremltica  of  a  Voltaic  apparatus  of  200  double  plfltw, 
four  incjics  square,  it  will  soon  undergo  fusion  ;  oxy- 
gen will  separate  at  the  positive  surface,  and  small  me- 
tallic    globules    will    appear   at   the    negative   sum 

These  form  the  marvellous  metal  potassium,  thst  r»- 

vealsd  to  the  world  by  Sir  II.  Davy,  early  in  October, 
1807. 

It  iron-turnings  be  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  curved 
gun-barrel,  and  rmiassa  be  melted  and  made  slowly  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  turnings,  air  being  excluded, 
potassium  will  be  formed,  and  will  collect  in  lie 
part  of  the  tube.  This  method  of  procuring  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Gay  tinasac  andThenard,  in  1808.  It  may 
likewise  be  produced,  by  igniting  potassa  with  char- 
coal, as  Cur  audau  showed  the  same  year. 

Potassium  is  possessed  >i  verv  extraordinary  proper- 
lies;  It  is  lighter  than  water ;  itssp.gr.  being  li.H!,.">  to 
water  1.0.    At  common  temperatures  it  is  solid,  soft, 

and  easily  moulded  by  the  Angers.  At  130°  P.  il  fuses, 
and  in  a  heat  a  little  below  redness  it  rites  in  vapour. 
It  is  perfectly  opaque.  When  newly  cut,  its  colour  is 
splendent  white,  like  thai  of  silver,  but  it  rapidly  tar- 
nishes In  the  air.  To  preserve  il  unchanged,  we  must 
enclose  it  in  a  small  phial,  with  pure  naphtha.  Il  con- 
ducts electricity  like  the  common  metals.  When 
thrown  upon  water,  it  acts  with  great  violence,  and 
swims  upon  the  surface,  burning  with  a  beautiful  light 
of  a  red  colour,  mixed  with  violet.  The  water  be- 
comes a  solution  of  pure  potassa.  When  moderately 
heated  in  the  air,  it  inflames,  burns  with  a  red  light, 
and  throws  off  alkaline  fumes.  Placed  in  chlorine,  it 
spontaneously  burns  with  great  brilliancy. 

On  all  fluid  bodies  which  contain  water,  or  much 
oxygen  or  chlorine,  it  readily  acts  ;  and  in  its  general 
powers  of  chemical  combination,  says  its  illustrious 

discoverer,    potassium  may  be  compared   to  the  alka- 
hest, or  universal  solvent,  imagined  by  the  alchemists. 
Potassium  combines  with  oxygen  In  different  propor- 
tions.   When  potassium  Is  gently  heated  in  common 

air  or  in  oxygen,  the  result  of  its  combustion  is  an 
orange  coloured  fusible  substance.  For  every  grain  of 
the  metal  consumed,  about  1  7-10  cubic  inches  of  oxy- 
gen are  condensed.  To  make  the  experiment  accu- 
rately, the  metal  should  lie  burned  in  a  Hay  of  platina 
covered  with  a  coating  of  fused  muriate  of  potassa. 

The  substance  procured  by  the  combustion  of  potas- 
sium at  a  low  temperature,  was  first  observed  in  Octo- 
ber, 1807,  by  Sir  ft.  Davy,  who  supposed  it  to  be  the 
protoxide;  but  Gay  Lussac  and  Thcuard,  in  1810, 
showed  that  it  was  In  reality  the  deutoxide  or  peroxide. 
When  it  is. thrown  into  water,  oxygen  is  evolved,  and 
a  solution  of  the  protoxide  results,  constituting  com- 
mon aqueous  potassa.  When  it  isrf'used  and  brought 
in  contact  with  combustible  bodies,  they  burn  vividly, 
by  the  excess  of  its  oxygen.  If  it  he  heated  in  carbo- 
nic acid,  oxygen  is  disengaged,  and  common  subcar- 
bonate of  potassa  is  formed. 

When  it  is  heated  very  strongly  upon  platina,  oxy- 
gen gas  is  expelled  from  it,  and  there  remains  a  diffi 
cultly  fusible  substance  of  a  gray  colour,  vitreous  frao 
ture,  soluble  in  water  without  effervescence,  but  with 
much  heat.  Aqueous  potassa  is  produced.  The  above 
ignited  solid  is  protoxide  of  potassium,  which  becomes 
pure  potassa  by  combination  with  the  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  water.  When  we  produce  potassium  with  ig 
nited  iron-turnings  and  potassa,  much  hydrogen  is  dis- 
engaged from  the  water  or  the  hydrate,  while  the  iron 
becomes  oxidized  from  the  residuary  oxygen.  By  heat 
ing  together  pure  hydrate  of  potassa  and'boracic  acid, 
Sir  II.  Davy  obtained  from  17  to  18  of  water  from  100 
parts  of  the  solid  alkali. 

By  acting  on  potassium  with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  water,  or  by  heating  potassium  with  fused  potassa, 
the  protoxide  may  also  be  obtained.  The  proportion 
of  oxygen  in  the  protoxide  is  determined  by  the  action 
of  potassium  upon  water.  8  grains  of  potassium  pro- 
duce from  water  about  9".  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen ; 
and  from  these  the  metal  must  have  fixed  4}  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen.  But  as  100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen 
weigh  33.9  gr.  4J  will  weigh  l.fii.  Thus,  9.61  gr.  of 
the  protoxide  will  contain  8  of  metal ;  and  100  will 
contain  83.25  metal  -f- 16.75  oxygen.  From  these  data, 
the  prime  of  potassium  comes  out  4.969  ;  and  that  of 
the  protoxide  5.969.  Sir  If.  Davy  adopts  the  number 
75  for  potassium,  corresponding  to  50  on  the  oxygen 
scale.  .  j 

When  potassium  is  heated  strongly  in  a  small  quaa- 
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tity  of  common  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  its  conversion  into  potassa,  a  substance  is 
formed  of  a  grayish  colour,  winch,  when  thrown  into 
water,  effervesces  without  taking  fire.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  be  a  mixture  of  the  protoxide  and  potas- 
sium, or  a  combination  of  potassium  with  a  smaller 
proportion  of  oxygen  than  exists  in  the  protoxide.  In 
this  case  it  would  l)c  a  suboxide,  consisting  of  2  primes 
of  potassium  =10  +  1  of  oxygen  =  U. 

When  thin  pieces  of  potassium  are  introduced  into 
chlorine,  the  inflammation  is  very  vivid ;  and  then  po- 
tassium is  made  to  act  on  chloride  of 'sulphur,  there  is 
an  explosion.  The  attraction  of  chlorine  for  potas- 
sium is  much  stronger  than  the  attraction  of  oxygen 
for  the  metal.  Both  of  the  oxides  of  potassium  are 
immediately  decomposed  by  chlorine,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  rived  chloride,  and  the  extrication  of  oxygen. 

The  combination  or  potassium  and  chlorine  is  the 
substance  which  has  been  improperly  called  muriate 
of  potassa,  and  which,  in  common  cases,  is  formed  by 
causing  liquid  muriatic  acid  to  saturate  solution  of  po- 
tassa, and  then  evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness  and 
igniting  the  solid  residuum.  The  hydrogen  of  the  acid 
here  unites  to  the  oxygen  of  the  alkali,  forming  water, 
which  is  exhaled  ;  while  the  remaining  chlorine  and 
potassium  combine.  It  consists  of  5  potassium  +  4.5 
chlorine. 

Potassium  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  potassu- 
retted  hydrogen,  a  spontaneously  inflammable  gas, 
which  comes  over  occasionally  in  the  production  of  po- 
tassium by  the  gun-barrel  experiment.  Gay  LusSac 
and  Thenard  describe  also  a  solid  compound  of  the 
same  two  ingredients,  which  they  call  a  hydrurct  of 
potassium.  It  is  formed  by  heating  the  metal  a  long 
while  in  the  gas,  at  a  temperature  just  under  ignition. 
They  describe  it  as  a  grayish  solid,  giving  out  its  hy- 
drogen on  contact  with  mercury. 

When  potassium  and  sulphur  are  heated  together, 
•hey  combine  with  great  energy,  with  disengagement 
of  heat  and  light  even  in  vacuo.  The  resulting  sul- 
pburet  of  potassium,  is  of  a  dark  gray  colour.  It  acts 
with  great  energy  on  water,  producing  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  burns  brilliantly  when  heated  in  the  air, 
becoming  sulphate  of  potassa.  It  consists  of  2  sulphur 
-J-  5  potassium,  by  Sir  H.  Davy's  experiments.  Potas- 
sium has  so  strong  an  attraction  for  sulphur,  that  it 
rapidly  separates  it  from  hydrogen.  If  the  potassium 
be  heated  in  the  sulphuretted  gas,  it  takes  fire  and  limns 
With  great  brilliancy;  sulphuretof  potassium  is  formed, 
and  pure  hydrogen  is  set  free. 

Potassium  and  phosphorus  enter  into  union  with  the 
evolution  of  light;  but  the  mutual  action  is  feebler 
than  in  the  preceding  compound.  The  phospburet  of 
potassium,  in  its  common  form,  is  a  substance  of  a 
dark  chocolate  colour,  but  when  heated  with  potassium 
in  great  excess,  it  becomes  of  a  deep  gray  colour,  with 
considerable  lustre.  Hence  it  is  probable,  that  phos- 
phorus and  potassium  are  capable  of  combining  in 
two  proportions.  The  phosphuret  of  potassium  burns 
with  great  brilliancy,  when  exposed  to  air,  and  when 
thrown  into  water  "produces  an  explosion,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  immediate  disengagement  of  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen. 

Charcoal  which  has  been  strongly  heated  in  contact 
with  potassium,  effervesces  in  water,  rendering  ii  alka- 
line, though  the  charcoal  may  be  previously  exposed  to 
a  temperature  at  which  potassium  is  volatilized. 
Hence,  there  is  probably  a  compound  of  the  two  formed 
by  a  feeble  attraction. 

Of  all  known  substances,  potassium  is  that  which 
has  the  strongest  attraction  for  oxygen  ;  and  it  produces 
such  a  condensation  of  it,  that  the  oxides  of  potassium 
are  denser  than  the  metal  itself.  Potassium  has  been 
skilfully  used  by  Sir  H.  Davy  and  Gay  Lussac  and 
Thenard,  lor  delecting  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  bo- 
dies. A  number  of  substances,  undecomposable  by 
other  chemical  agents,  are  readily  decomposed  by 
this  substance."—  Urc's  Client.  Diet. 

Potassium,  ozide  of.    The  potassa  of  the  shops. 

POTATO.  The  word  potato  is  a  degeneration  of 
batatas,  the  provincial  name  of  the  root  in  that  part  of 
Peru  from  which  it  was  first  obtained.  See  Solatium, 
tuberosum. 

Potato,  Spanish.     See  Convolvulus  batatas. 
•  [Potato  fits.     See  Cantharides  vittata.     A.] 

[Potato,  wild.    Sue  Convolvulus  panduratus.    A.] 

POTENTIAL.       P„trntialis.      1.  dualities   which 
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are  supposed  to  exist  In  the  body  m  poUntta  only ;  ojr 
which  they  are  capable,  in  some  measure,  of  effecting 
and  impressing  on  us  the  ideas  of  such  qualities, 
though  not  really  inherent  in  themselves :  in  this  sense 
we  say,  potential  heat,  potential  cold,  &c. 

2.  In  a  medical  sense  it  is  opposed  to  actual :  hence 
we  say,  an  actual  and  potential  caustic.  A  red-hot 
iron  is  actually  caustic ;  whereas potassapura, and ni- 
tras  argentiaare  potentially  so,  though  cold  to  the  touch. 

Potential  cautery.  See  Potassa  fusa,  and  Argcnli 
nilras. 

POTENTI'LLA.  (A  potentia,  from  its  efficacy.) 
I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna-an  sys- 
tem.    Class,  Icosandria ;  Order,  Polygynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopecial  name  of  the  wild  tansy.  See 
Potentilla  anserina. 

Potentilla  anserina.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  silver-weed,  or  wild  tansy.  Argentina;  Anserina. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant,  Potentilla— Joins  dentatis, 
serratis,  caule  repente,  pendunculis  unifloris,  of  Lin- 
ua-us,  possess  mildly  adstringent  and  corroborant  qua- 
lities ;  but  are  seldom  used,  except  by  the  lower  orders. 

Potentilla  reptans.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  cinquefoil,  or  five-leaved  grass.  Pcntaphyl- 
lum.  The  roots  of  tllis  plant,  Potentilla— foliis  quina- 
tis,  caule  repente,  pedunculis  unifloris,  of  Linnaeus, 
have  a  bitterish  styptic  taste.  They  were  used  by  the 
ancients  in  the  cure  of  intermittents :  but  the  medi- 
cinal quality  of  cinquefoil  is  confined,  in  the  present 
day,  to  sic  > [>  diarrhoeas  and  other  fluxes. 

POTE'RIIJM.  (From  vsornpwv,  a  cup:  so  named 
from  the  Bhape  of  its  flowers.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnujan  system.  Class,  Moncecia  ; 
Order,  Folyandria. 

Poteru'm  sanouisorba.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Burnet  saxifrage,  the  leaves  of  which  are  often  put 
into  cool  tankards;  they  have  an  adstringent  quality. 

POTSTONE.  Lapis  ollarie.  A  greenish-gray  mi- 
neral, found  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the  lake 
Conio,  in  Lombard?,  kl  thick  beds  of  primitive  slate, 
and  fashioned  into  culinary  vessels  in  Greenland.  It 
is  a  subspecies  of  rhomboidal  mica  of  Jameson. 

POTT,  Percival,  was  born  in  London,  ii:  1713.  It 
was  the  wish  of  his  friends  to  bring  him  up  to  the 
church,  in  which  he  might  have  obtained  good  patron- 
age; but  be  had  an  irresistible  inclination  to  the  sur- 
gical profession.  He  was  accordingly  apprenticed  to- 
Mr  Nourse,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  who  gave 
anatomical  lectures;  for  which  he  was  employed  in 
preparing  the  subjects,  anil  thus  laid  the  best  founda- 
tion for  chirureical  skill.  In  1744,  he  was  elected  as- 
sistant-surgeon; and,  five  years  after,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal surgeons  at  the  hospital.  He  had  the  merit  of 
chiefly  bringing  about  a  great  improvement  in  bis  pro- 
fession, availing  himself  of  the  resources  of  nature 
under  a  lenient  mode  Of  treatment,  and  exploding  the 
freanent  use  of  the  cautery,  and  other  severe  methods 
formerly  resorted  to.  In  17at),  he  bad  the  misfortune 
to  receive  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg;  but  the 
confinement  occasioned  by  this  accident  led  him  to 
compose  bis  ''Treatise  on  Ruptures;"  which  was 
soon  followed  by  an  account  of  the  Hernia  Congenita. 
In  1758,  he  produced  a  judicious  essay  on  "Fistula 
Laihrymnlis;"  and,  two  years  after,  an  elaborate  dis- 
sertation "On  Injuries  of  the  Head  ;"  which  was  soon 
followed  bv  "  Practical  Remarks  nn  the  Hydrocele," 
&c.  In  17G4.  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society;  and  about  the  same  period  he  instituted  a 
course  of  tectureson  surgery.  In  the  following  year, 
his  treatise  "On  Fistula  in  Ano"  appeared,  in  which 
he  effected  a  very  great  improvement;  and,  in  ]7(i8, 
some  remarks  "On  Fractures  and  Dislocations"  wore 
added  to  a  new  edition  of  his  work  on  Injuries  of  the 
lleiiil.  Seven  years  alter  this,  lie  published  "  Chirui- 
gical  Observations"  on  Cataract,  Polypus  of  the  Nose, 
Cancer  of  the  Scrotum,  Ruptures,  and  Mortification  of 
the  lower  Extremities  :  this  was  soon  succeeded  by  a 
"Treatise  on  the  Necessity  of  Amputation  in  some 
Cases'"  and  bv  "Remarks  an  the  Palsy  of  the  lower 
Limbs',"  from  Curvature  of  the  Spine.  He  had  now 
attained;  the  greatest  eminence  in  bis  profession;  but, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1788,  a  severe  atttack  of 
fever,  neglected  at  first,  terminated  his  active  and  va- 
luable life.  ,.,,.. 

POUCH.  1.  Sacculus.  In  anatomy,  a  11101  bid  dda- 
tation  of  any  part  of  a  canal,  as  the  intestine. 

2    In  botany,  see  Silicula. 
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PotJPART'a  ligament.  T.igamentum  Poupartii. 
Fallopian  ligament.  Inguinal  ligament.  A  strong 
ligament,  or  rather  a  tendinous  expansion  of  the  exter- 
nal oblique  muscle,  going  across  from  the  inferior  and 
anterior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  crista  of 
the  os  pubis.  It  is  under  this  ligament  that  the  femoral 
vessels  pass;  and,  when  the  intestine  or  amentum 
passes  underneath  it,  the  disease  is  called  a  femoral 
Jiernia. 

Powder,  antimonial.     See  -tintimonialis  put  vs. 

Powder  of  burnt  hartshorn  with  opium.  See  Pul- 
n.5  cornu  usti  cum  opio. 

Powder,  compound,  of  aloes.  See  Pulvis  aloes  com- 
positus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  chalk.  See  Pulvis  crete 
compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  chalk,  with  opium.  See  Pul- 
vis Crete  compositus  cum  opio. 

Powder,  compound,  of  cinnamon.  See  Pulvis  cin- 
namomi  compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  contrayerva.  See  Pulvis  con- 
trayerve  compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  ipecacuanha.  See  Pulvis 
ipecacuanha  compositus. 

Powder,  compou.id,  of  kino.  See  Pulvis  kino  com- 
positus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  scammony.  See  Pulvis  scam- 
monee  compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  senna.  See  Pulvis  senna 
compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  tragacanth.  See  Pulvis  tra- 
gacanthe  compositus. 

Power,  muscular.  See  Irritability,  and  Muscular 
motion. 

Power,  tonic.     See  Irritability. 

Precipitate,  red.    See  Hydrargyri  nilrico-ojyilum. 

Precipitate,  white.  See  Hydrargyrum  pracipitatum 
album. 

PR^ECO'RDIA.  (Precordin,  orum.n.;  from  pre, 
before,  and  cor,  the  heart.)  The  forepart  of  the  re- 
gion of  the  thorax. 

Pr.kfi t'bsii;m.  (From  pre,  before,  and  furnus,  a 
furnace  )     The  mouth  of  a  chemical  furnace. 

PR.EMORSUS.  [From  premordev,  to  bite  off) 
Bitten  off'.  In  botany,  this  term  is  differently  applied  : 
the  radix  premorsa  is  an  abrupt  root,  naturally,  it  is 
supposed,  inclined  to  a  taper  root;  but,  from  some 
decay  or  interruption  in  its  descending  point,  it  be- 
comes abrupt,  or,  as  it  were,  bitten  off;  as  in  the  .Scn- 
biosa  Bueciea,  ami  Hedypnms  hirla. 

The  old  opinion  of  this  formed  root  is  thus  described 
in  Gerald's  Herbal:  "  The  great  part  of  the  n 
eth  to  be  bitten  away  :  old  fantasticke  charmers  report, 
that  the  divel  did  bite  it  for  envie,  because  it  is  an 
herbe  that  hath  so  many  good  vertues,  and  is  so  benefi- 
cial to  mankinde." 

The  folium  premorsum  is  jagged,  pointed,  jery 
blunt,  with  various  irregular  notches,  as  in  Efltden- 
drum  premorsum,  &c. 

Pr.epar\'mtia  medicamenta.  Medicines  which 
were  supposed  to  prepare  the  peccant  fluids  to  pass  off. 

Pr^eparantia  vasa.  The  spermatic  vessels  of  the 
testicles. 

PRiEPUOE.    See  Preputium.  , 

PRyEPU'TIVM.  (From  preputo,  to  cut  off  before, 
because  some  nations  used  to  cut  it  off  in  circumci- 
sion.) Epagogion  of  Dioscorides.  Posthr.  The  pre- 
puce. The  membranous  or  cutaneous  fold  that  covers 
the  elans  penis  and  clitoris. 

PR  APE.  A  green  leek-coloured  mineral,  found  in 
the  island  of  Bute,  and  in  Borrodale. 

Pra'sium.  (From  xpaaia,  a  square  border:  so 
called  from  its  square  stalks.)  Hoarhound.  See  Mar- 
rubnim  zulgare. 

Pra'st-m.  'From  upaia,  to  bum ;  because  of  its  hot 
taste.)    The  leek. 

PRAXIS.  'From  Troaaaa,  to  perform.)  The  prac- 
tice of  anv  thins,  as  of  medicine. 

PRECIPITATION.  (Pracipitatio ;  from  preapito, 
to  cast  down.  When  two  bodies  are  united,  for  in- 
stance, an  acid  and  an  oxide,  and  a  third  body  is 
added,  such  as  an  alkali,  which  has  a  greater  affinity 
with  the  acid  than  the  metallic  oxide  has,  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  alkali  combines  with  the  acid,  and 
the  oxide,  thus  deserted,  appears  in  a  separate  state  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  operation  is  per- 
formed. This  decomposition  is  commonly  knowu  by 
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;  the  name  of  precipitation,  and  the  substance  that 
sinks  is  named  a  precipitate.  The  substance,  by  the 
addition  of  which  the  phenomenon  is  produced,  is  de- 
nominated the  precipitant. 

PRE' DISPOSING.  {I'radisponens ;  from  prirdi.i- 
pono,  to  predispose.)  Causa  prof  •rumen  a.  That 
which  renders  the  body  susceptible  of  disease.  The 
most  frequent  predisposing  causes  of  diseases  are,  i  In: 
temperament  and  habit  of  the  body,  idiosyncrasy,  age, 
sex,  and  structure  of  the  part. 

PREDISPOSITION.  (.Pnedisposilto.  That  con- 
stitution, or  state  of  the  solids,  or  fluids,  or  of  both, 
which  disposes  the  body  to  the  action  of  disease. 

PREGNANCY.  Utero  gestation.  The  particular 
manner  in  which  pregnancy  takes  place  has  hitherto 
remained  involved  in  obscurity,  notwithstanding  the 
laborious  investigation  of  the  most  eminent  pli 
phers  of  all  ages.  Although  in  a  slate  which  (with 
a  fe.v  exceptions)  is  natural  to  all  women,  it  is  in  ge 
neral  the  source  of  many  disagreeable  sensations,  and 
often  the  cause «0f  diseases  Which  might  be  attended 
with  the  worst  consequences,  if  not  properly  treated. 

It  is  now,  however,  universally  at  knowlei.ged,  that 
those  women  who  bear  children  enjoy,  usually,  mora 
certain  health,  and  are  much  less  liable  to  dangerous 
diseases,  than  those  who  are  unmarried,  or  who  prove 
barren. 

ns  of  pregnancy. — The  womb  has  a  very  exten- 
sive influence,  by  means  of  its  nerves,  on  many  other 
parts  of  the  body  ;  hence,  the  changes  which  are  pro 
duced  on  it  by  impregnation,  must  be  productive  of 
changes  on  the  state  of  the  general  system.  These 
constitute  the  signs  of  pregnancy. 

During  the  first  fourteen  or  fifteen  weeks,  the  signs 
of  pregnancy  are  very  ambiguous,  and  cannot  be  de- 
pended mi ;  for,  as  they  proceed  from  the  irritation  of 
the  womb  on  other  pans,  they  may  be  occasioned  by 
every  circumstance  which  can  alter  the  natural  state 
of  thai  organ. 

The  first  circumstance  which  renders  pregnancy  pro- 
bable, is  the  suppression  of  the  periodical  evacuation, 
which  is  generally  accompanied  with  fulness  in  the 
breasts,  headache,  flushings  in  the  face,  and  heat  in 
llie  palms  of  the  hands. 

These  symptoms  are  commonly  the  consequences  of 
suppression,  and  therefore  are  to  be  regarded  as  signs 
of  pregnancy,  in  so  far  only  as  they  depend  on  it. 

As,  however,  the  suppression  of  the  periodical  eva- 
cuation often  happens  from  accidental  exposure  to 
i  old,  or  from  the  change  of  life  in  consequence  of  mar- 
riage, it  can  never  be  couriered  as  an  infallible  sign. 

The  belly,  some  weeks  after  pregnancy,  becomes 
flat,  from  the  womb  sinking,  and  hence  drawing  down 
the  intestines  along  with  it;  but  this  cannot  be  loo  kid 
upon  as  a  certain  si^n  of  pregnancy,  because  an  en- 
largement of  the  womb  from  any  other  cause  will  pro- 
duce the  same  effect. 

Many  women,  soon  afler  they  are  pregnant,  become 
very  much  altered  in  their  looks,  and  have  peculiar 
irritable  feelings,  inducing  a  disposition  of  mind  which 
renders  their  tempers  easily  ruffled,  and  inciting  an 
irresistible  propensity  to  actions  of  which,  on  other 
occasions,  they  would  be  ashamed. 

In  such  cases,  the  features  acquire  a  peculiar  Bbftfp- 
ness,  the  eyes  appear  larger,  and  the  mouth  wider,  than 
usual ;  and  the  woman  has  a  particular  appearance, 
which  cannot  be  described,  but  with  which  women  are 
well  acquainted. 

These  breeding  symptoms,  as  they  are  called, origi- 
nate trom  the  irritation  produced  on  the  womb  by  im- 
pregnation; and,  as  they  may  proceed  from  any  "other 
circumstance  which  can  irritate  that  orean,  bbej 
not  be  depended  on  when  the  woman  is  not  young,  or 
where  there  is  not  a  continued  suppression  for  at  least 
three  periods. 

The  irritations  on  the  parts  contiguous  to  the  womb 
are  equally  ambiguous;  and  therefore  the  sk-ns  of 
Pregnancy,  in  the  first  four  months,  are  always  to  be 
considered  as  doubt)  ul,  unless  everjr  one  enumerated  be 
distinctly  and  equivocally  present 

From  thefourth  month,  the  sitmsof  pregnancy  are  less 
ambiguous,  especially  after  the  womb  has  ascended 
into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  i„  general,  about  the 
fourth  month,  or  a  short  tune  after,  the  child  becomes 
so  much  enlarged,  that  its  motions  begin  to  be  felt  tw 
the  mother,  and  hence  a  sign  is  furnished  a.  tlm 
period  called  quickening.    Women  very  to.properiy 
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consider  this  sign  as  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of 
pregnancy ;  for  though,  when  it  occurs  about  the  pe- 
riod described,  preceded  by  the  symptoms  formerly  enu- 
merated, it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sure  indication 
that  the  woman  is  with  child,  yet,  when  there  is  an  ir- 
regularity, either  in  the  preceding  symptoms  or  in  its 
appearance,  the  situation  of  the  woman  must  be 
doubtful. 

This  fact  will  be  easily  understood ;  for  as  the  sensa- 
tion of  tin.' tion  of  the  child  cannot  lie  explained,  or 

accurately  described,  women  may  readily  mistake  other 
sensations  tor  that  of  quickening.  Flatus  has  often 
been  so  pent  up  in  the  Dowels,  that  the  natural  pulsa- 
tion of  tlie  great  arteries,  of  which  people  are  conscious 
only  in  certain  states  of  the  body,  has  frequently  been 
mistaken  lor  this  feeling. 

After  the  fourth  month,  the  womb  rises  gradually 
from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  enlarges  tne  belly,  and 
pushes  out  the  navel :  hence  the  protrusion  of  the  navel 
has  been  considered  one  of  the  most  certain  signs  of 
pregnancy  in  the  latter  months.  Every  circumstance, 
however,  which  increases  the  hulk  of  the  belly  ooca; 
sions  tins  symptom  ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  trusted 
to,  unless  other  signs  concur. 

The  progressive  increase  of  the  belly,  along  with  sup- 
pression, alter  Raving  been  formerly  regular,  and  the 
consequent  symptoms,  together  with  the  sensation  of 
quickening  at  the  proper  period,  aflord  the  only  true 
marks  of  pregnancy. 

These  .-inns,  however,  are  not  to  be  entirely  depend- 
ed on  ;  for  the  natural  desire  which  every  woman  has 
to  be  a  mother,  will  induce  her  to  conceal,  even  from 
herself,  every  Bymptom  which  may  render  her  situation 
doubtful,  and  to  magnify  every  circumstance  which 
can  tend  to  prove  that  she  is  pregnant. 

Besides  quickening  and  increase  of  bulk  of  the  belly, 
anothei  s.\  mptom  appears  in  the  latter  months,  which, 
when  preceded  by  the  ordinary  signs,  renders  pregnancy 
certain  beyond  a  doubt.  It.  is  the  presence  of  milk  in 
the  breasts.  When,  however,  there  is  any  irregularity 
in  the  preceding  symptoms,  this  sign  is  no  longer  to  be 
considered  of  any  consequence. 

As  every  practitioner  must  naturally  wish  to  distin- 
guish pregnancy  from  disease,  the  disorders  which  re- 
semble it  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  also 
their  diagnostics.  It.  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark, 
that  wherever  any  circumstance  occurs  which  affords 
the  most  distant  reason  to  doubt  the  case,  recourse 
ought  to  lie  had  to  the  advice  of  an  experienced  practi- 
tioner, and  every  symptom  should  be  unreservedly  de- 
scribed to  him, 

Prehe'nsio.  (Fromj;reftc7u2o,tosurprise:  sonamed 
from  its  sudden  seizure.)     The  catalepsy. 

1'UEIINITE.  Of  prismatic  prehnile  there  are  two 
subspecies,  the  foliated,  and  the  fibrous.  The  tir.-t  is 
of  an  apple-green  colour,  found  in  frame,  the  Savoy 
and  Tyrol,  and  beautiful  varieties  in  the  interior  of 
southern  Africa.  The  fibrous  is  of  a  siskin  green  co- 
lour, and  occurs  in  Scotland. 

PRESBYO'PIA.  (From  irpeetfvs,  old,  and  wip,  the 
eye;  because  it  is  frequent  with  old  men.)  That  de- 
tect of  the  sight  by  which  objects  close  are  seen  con- 
fusedly, but,  at  remoter  distances,  distinctly.  As  tilt 
myopia  is  common  to  infants,  so  the  presbyopia  is  a 
malady  common  to  the  aged.  The  proximate  cause  is 
a  tardy  adunation  of  the  rays  in  a  focus,  so  that  it  falls 
beyond  the  retina.     The  species  are, 

1.  Presbyopia  from  a  Hal ness  of  the  cornea.  By  so 
much  tin'  cornea  is  Matter,  so  much  the  less  and  more 
>ardy  il  refracts  the  rays  into  a4'ocus.  This  evil  arises, 
1st,  From  a  want  of  aqueous  or  vitreous  humour,  which 
is  common  to  the  aged;  or  may  arise  from  some  dis- 
ease; 2d,  From  a  cicatrix,  which  diminishes  the  con- 
vexity of  the  cornea :  3d,  From  a  natural  conformation 
of  the  cornea. 

2.  Presbyopia  from  too  flat  a  crystalline  lens.  This 
evil  is  most  common  to  the  aged,oritm&y  happen  from 

a  wastini;  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

3.  Presbyopia  from  too  small  density  of  the  cornea 
or  humours  of  the  eye.  By  so  much  more  these  hu- 
mours are  thin  or  ratified,  so  much  the  less  they  refract 
the  rays  of  light.  Whosoever  is  affected  from  this 
cause  is  cured  in  older  age;  for  age  induces  a  greater 
density  of  the  cornea  and  lens.  From  this  it  is  an  ob- 
served fact,  that  the  presbyopes  are  often  cured  spon- 
taneously and  throw  away  their  glasses,  which  younger 
persons  in  this  disease  are  obliged  to  use. 
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4.  Presbyopia  from  a  custom  T>f  viewing  continually 
remote  objects;  hence  artificers  who  are  occupied  in 
remote  objects  are  said  to  contract  this  malady.  The 
reason  of  this  phenomenon  is  not  very  clear. 

5.  Presbyopia  senilis.  From  a  multitude  of  causes 
aged  persons  are  presbyopes;  from  a  penury  of  hu- 
mours, which  render  the  cornea  and  lens  fla'tter,  and 
the  bulb  shorter.  When  in  senile  age,  from  dryness, 
the  bulb  of  the  eye  becomes  flatter  and  shorter,  and  the 
cornea  flatter,  those  who  were  short-sighted  orjuyopes 
before,  see  now  without  their  concave  glasses. 

6.  Presbyopia,  from  too  close  a  proximity  of  objects. 
The  focus  is  shorter  of  distant,  but  longer  of  nearer 
objects. 

7.  Presbyopia  from  a  coarctated  pupil. 

8.  Preebyopiamercurialis,  which  arises  from  the  use 
of  mercurial  preparations.  The  patient  feels  a  pressing 
pam  in  the  eye,  which,  from  beingtbuched,  is  increased, 
and  the  bulb  of  the  eye  appears  as  if  rigid,  and  with 
difficulty  can  be  moved.  JNear  objects  the  patient  can 
scarcely  distinguish,  and  distant  only  in  a  confused 
manner.  Many  have  supposed  this  disorder  an  imper- 
fect amaunsis. 

PaKSBYT.ii;.     See  Presbyopia. 

PRESBYTIA.  (From  ape.o6vs,  old ;  because  it  is 
usual  to  old  aeople.)     See  Presbyopia. 

Prksu'ra.  (From  rirjQio,  to  inflame.)  Inflamma- 
tion at  the  enis  of  the  fingers  from  cold. 

Priapki'a.    See  jYicotiaita  rustica. 

PiUAi'i'scns  (From  -npiairos,  the  penis.)  1.  A  tent 
made  in  the  torn  of  a  penis. 

2.  A  bougie. 

PRIAPISM.    See  Priapismus. 

PRIAPISM!!?..  (From  rrpia-nos,  a  heathen  god, 
whose  penis  is  always  painted  erect.)  Priapism.  A 
continual  erection  of  the  penis. 

PRIA'PUS.  'Ilpiairos,  a  heathen  god,  remarkable 
for  the  largeness  of  hfo  genitals.) 

1.  The  penis  or  meuibruiii  virile. 

2.  A  name  of  the  nepenthes,  or  wonderful  plant, 
from  the  appendages  at  the  end  of  the  leaves  resem 
bling  an  erected  penis. 

PRICKLE.    BeeJlcvltua. 

Prie.kUj-h.eat.    See  Lichen  tropicus. 

["Prickly  ash.  Xanihoxylum  fraxineum.  The 
Xanthoxylum  fraxineum  is  a  prickly  shrub,  found  in 
the  northern,  middle,  anj  western  parts  of  the  United 
States,  in  woods  and  moist  shady  declivities. 

"The  leaves  and  rind  of  the  fruit  resemble  those  of 
the  lemon  in  their  taste  and  smell,  and  possess  a  similar 
volatile  oil.  The  bark  possesses  a  separate  acrid  prin- 
ciple, which  is  communicated  to  water  and  alkohol, 
but  does  not  come  over  in  distillation.  The  acrimony 
is  not  perceived  when  the  bark  or  lifjuid  is  first  taken 
into  the  mouth,  but  gradually  devejopea  itself  by  a 
burning  sensation  on  the  tongue  and  fauces. 

"Prickly  ash  has  acquired  much  reputation  as  a 
remedy  in  chronic  rheumatism.  In  that  disease  it  has 
an  operation  analogous  to  thai  of  mezcreon  and  guaia- 
cum,  which  it  resembles  in  its  sensible  properties. 
Taken  in  full  doses,  ji  produces  a  sense  of  heat  in  the 
stomach,  a  tendency  to  perspiration,  and  a  relief  to 
rheumatic  .pains. 

"  Twenty  grains  can  betaken  three  times  a  day  in 
powder,  or  an  ounce  may  lie  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water, 
and  the  decoction  taken  during  twenty-four  hours." — 
Big.  Jim.  Med,    A.] 

FRTM.dE)  Yl/E.  The  first  passages.  The  stomach 
and  tlie  intestinal  tube  are  so  called,  because  they  are 
the  first  passages  of  what  is  taken  into  the  stomach; 
the  tacteals  the  secunda  vice,  because  the  nourishment 
next  noes  into  them;  and  lastly,  the  blood  vessels, 
which  are  supplied  by  the  lacteals,  are  called  viee 
tertice. 

PRIMARY.  Primarius.  A  term  in  very  general 
use  in  medicine  and  surgery.  It  is  applied  to  diseases, 
to  their  symptoms,  causes,  &c.  and  denotes  priority  in 
opposition  to  what  follows,  which  i>  secondary;  thus, 
when  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm  produces  furious 
delirium,  the  primary  disease  is  the  paraphrenia  ;  so 
when  gallstones  produce  violent  pain,  vomiting,  &c. 
which  are  followed  by  jaundice,  white  faces,  porter- 
coloured  urine,  &c  ;  the  pain  and  vomiting  are  primary 
symptoms,  the  jaundice  and  white  stools  are  second- 
ary, &c. 

'Primary  teeth.     Pee  Teeth. 

Primfose.    See  Primula  vulgaris. 
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PRIMULA.  (From  pnmulus,  the  beginning:  so 
called  because  it  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnean  system. 
Class,  Pcntandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Primula  vkris.  (From  primulus,  the  beginning- 
so  called  because  it  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  the 
spring.)  Perbasevlum.  The  cowslip,  paigil,  orpeagla 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a  moderately  strong  and 
pleasant  smell,  and  a  somewhat  mughish  bitter  taste 
Vinous  liquors  impregnated  with  their  flavour  bv  ma- 
ceration or  fermentation,  and  strong  infusion!  of  them 
drank  as  tea,  are  supposed  to  be  mildly  corroborant 
antispasmodic,  and  anodyne.  An  infusion  of  three 
pounds  of  the  fresh  flowers  in  five  pints  of  boiling 
water  is  made  in  the  shops  into  a  syrup  of  a  fine  yellow 
colour,  and  agreeably  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of 
the  cowslip. 

Primula  vulgaris.  The  primrose.  The  leaves  and 
root  of  this  common  plant  possess  sternutatory  pro- 
perties. 

Pri'nceps  alexipharmacorum.  The  Angelica  was 
formerly  so  much  esteemed  as  to  obtain  this  name. 

PRINCIPLES.  Prineipia.  Primary  Substances. 
Substances  or  particles  which  are  composed  of  two  or 
more  elements;  thus  water, gelatine,  sugar,  fibrins,  &c. 
are  the  principles  of  many  bodies.  Tnetc  principles 
are  composed  of  elemental  y  bodies,  as  otygen,  hydro 
gen,  azote,  &c.  which  are  undeeomposaMe. 

PRINGLE,  Sir  John,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1707, 
Having  determined  to  make  medicine  \m  profession,  he 
went  to  Edinburgh  for  a  year,  and  the.i  to  Leyden,  to 
profit  by  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Boerhaave, 
where  he  took  bis  degree  in  17I».  Then  settling  at 
Edinburgh,  he  obtained  four  years  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  professor  of  moral  philosophy  jointly  with  Mr. 
Scott.  In  1742  he  was  made  physician  to  the  Earl  of 
Stair,  who  then  commanded  the  British  army,  and  soon 
after  physician  to  the  military  hospital  in  Flanders. 
He  acquitted  himself  with  so  much  credit,  that  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  succeeded  to  the  command, 
appointed  bim,  in  1745,  physician-general  to  the  forces, 
and  subsequently  to  the  royal  hospitals,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  when  lie  resigned  his  Scotch  profi 
He  soon  after  accompanied  the  same  nobleman  in  his 
expedition  against  the  rebels  in  Scotland:  but  in  1747, 
went  again  to  the  army  abroad,  where  he  continued 
till  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapclle.  The  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland then"  appointed  him  liis  physician,  and  he  set- 
tled in  London;  but  the  war  o.''  1755  called  him  again 
to  the  army,  which,  however,  ne  finally  quitted  three 
years  after.  He  had  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1745,  and  on  settling  ir.  London,  contributed 
many  papers  to  their  Transactions,  particularly  his 
Experiments  on  Septic  and  Antiseptic  Substances,  for 
which  he  was  presented  with  the  Copleian  medal.  In 
1752  his  "Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army" 
first  appeared,  and  rapidly  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  was  translated  into  other  languages:  the 
utility  of  the  work,  indeed,  equalled  the  reputation  it 
acquired,  and  which  it  still  preserves,  especially  from 
the  importance  of  the  prophylactic  measures  suggested. 
After  quitting  the  army,  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate, 
and  his  fame  a--  a  physician,  as  well  as  philosopher, 
speedily  attained  a  higli  pitch ;  he  received  successively 
various  appointments  about  the  royal  family,  was  elect- 
ed a  fellow  of  the  College,  and  in  HOC  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  baronet.  Among  numerous  literary  ho- 
nours from  various  academies  of  science  in  Europe, 
the  highest  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1770,  being  then 
elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society  :  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  zealously  fulfilled  for  eight  years,  when 
declining  health  compelled  his  resignation.  His  dis- 
courses on  the  annual  presentation  of  the  Copleian 
medals  displayed  so  much  learning  and  general  infor- 
mation, that  their  publication  was  requested.  In  1780 
he  went  to  Edinburgh  for  the  improvement  of  his 
health ;  hut  the  want  of  his  accustomed  society,  and 
the  sharpness  of  the  air,  compelled  him  to  return  in  the 
following  year;  he  presented,  however,  to  the  College 
of  Physicians  there  before  his  departure  ten  folio 
volumes,  in  manuscript,  of  "Medical  and  Physical 
Observations,"  wilh  the  restriction  that  they  should 
not  be  published,  nor  lent  out  of  the  library.  His  death 
happened  ~oon  afier  his  return  to  London,  namely,  in 
the  beginning  of  1782. 

PRIONO'DES.     (From  itpiusv,  a  saw.)    Serrated: 
applied  in  old  writings  to  the  sutures  of  the  skull. 
SOS 
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PRIOR.    The  first ;  a  term  applied  to  souit  tu:isckt= 

from  their  order. 

Prior    annularis.      Musculus    prior    annularis. 
Fourth   intrrosseus,  of  Winslow.      An    internal    in 
us  muscle  of  the  hand.     See  Interossrt  manus. 

Prior  indicis.  Extensor  tcrtu  inttmodii  indicia, 
of  Douglas.  Scu-metacarpo-latcrip/ialangii  n,  of  Du 
mas.  An  internal  interosseal  muscle  of  the  hand, 
which  draws  the  fore-finger  inwards  towards  the 
thumb,  and  extends  it  obliquely. 

Prior  medii.  Mu.tc.ulus  prior  medii ;  Second  inter- 
esseus,  of  Douglas,  and  seu-metacarpo-laten  phaian 
n-'c«,  of  Dumas.  An  external  Interosseous  muscle  of 
the  hand.     See  Intcroasii  maims. 

Pro  re  nata.     A  term  frequently  used  in  extl 
raneous    prescriptions,  and   implies,    occasionally,  as 
the  occasion  may  require  ;  thus,  an  aperient  dose   is 
directed  to  be  taken  pro  re  nata. 

PROBANG.  A  flexible  piece  of  whalebone  with 
sponge  fi\ed  at  the  end. 

PROBE,  (from  probo,  to  try ;  because  surgeon's 
try  the  depth  and  extent  of  wounds,  tc.  with  it.) 
Stylus.  A  surgical  instrument  of  a  long  and  slender 
form. 

Pro'dolk.  (IIpoSoX)?,  a  prominence  ;  from  TrpofiaA- 
Ait>,  to  project)    See  Apophysis. 

PROBOSCIS.  (From  n'po,  before,  and  /Wkw,  to 
feed.)     A  snout  or  trunk,  as  that  of  an  elephant,  by 

Which  it  feeds  itself. 

PROCA'RDIUM.  (From  jrpo,  before,  and  /capita,  the 
stomach  or  heart.)     The  pit  of  the  Stomach. 

FROCATAROTIO.  (I'rocatarcticus ;  from  irpoica- 
Tapyo),  to  go  before.)     See  Etching  cause. 

PROCESS.     (Processus ;  from  procedo,  to  go  be- 
fore.)    An  eminence  of  a  bone ;  as  the  spinous  and 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra;. 
PROCESSUS.     See  Process. 
Processes  cjbci  vkrmiformis.    See  Int.rsiinc. 
Processus  caudatus.     See  Ijobulus  caudutus. 
Processus  ciliaris.     See  Ciliar  ligament. 
Processus  mamillares.   A  name  formerly  applied 
to  the  olfactory  nerves. 

PROCIDK  NTIA.  (From  procido,  to  fall  down.) 
A  falling  down  of  any  part;  thus,  procidentia  am, 
uteri,  vagina,  &c. 

pROCO  ndylus.  (From  ttcio,  before,  nnd  kov&vKuc, 
the  middle  joint  of  the  finger.)  The  first  joint  of  a  fin- 
ger in  \t  the  metacarpus. 

PROCTALGIA.  (From  Trpwxroc,  the  fundament, 
and  aXyoc,  pain.)  A  violent  pain  of  the  anus.  It  is 
mostly  symptomatic  of  some  disease,  as  piles,  senrhus, 
prurigo,  cancer,  &c. 

PROCTTCA.  (From  irpuxroc,  the  fundament.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology  ; 
Class,  Caliiica ;  ( Irdcr,  Entcrica.  Pain  or  derange- 
ment about  the  anus,  without  primary  inflammation. 
It  has  six  species,  viz.  Proctica  simplex,  spasmodica, 
callus  a-,  tenesmus,  marisca,  cxenia. 

PROCTI'TIS.  (From  Trpwitroc,  t-he  anus.)  Clmic- 
sia ,  Cyssotis.  Inflammation  of  the  internal  or  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum. 

Proctoleucorrhce'a.  (From  itpuiKToc,  the  anus, 
Xivkos,  white,  and  pew,  to  flow.)  Proctorrhea.  A 
purging  of  white  mucus. 

Proctorrihe'a.   (From  jrpwicroc,  the  anus,  and  pew, 
to  flow.)     See  Proctoleucorrhma. 
PRODUCTIO.     See  Apophysis. 
PRfJEOTIA.     (From  itptat,  premature.)    The  name 
of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology.    Class' 
netted;  Order,  Orgasiica.     Genila!  precocity.     It  has 
two  species,  viz.  Preotia  inasculina,  and  femfnlna. 

PROCUMBENS.    Procumbent.    Applied  to  stems, 
as  that  of  J,ysimnchia  nemorum. 
PIIOFLITVIUM.  (From/jrofluo,  to  run  down.)  A  flux. 
Profluvia.    Fluxes.    The  fifth  order  in  the  class 
,  of  Cullen's  Nosology,  characterized  by  py- 
rexia, with  Increased  excretions. 

Propi.ivii  CORTEX.     Sec  JVerium  antidyscntcricum* 

PROFUNDUS.     See  Flexor  profundus  verf or  ans. 

PROFU'SIO.  A  genu*  of  disease  in  the  class  /.o- 
eales,  and  order  Jlpoccnoscs,  of  Cullen.  A  passive  loss 
of  blood. 

Pkoolo'ssis.  (From  too,  before,  and  y\u>aoa,  the 
tongue.)     The  tip  of  the  tongue. 

PROGNOSIS.  (Prom  too,  before,  and  vivwitko), 
to  know.)  Tho  foretelling  the  event  of  diseases  fiom, 
particular  symptoms. 
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PROGNOSTIC.  (Prognosticus ;  from  npoyivwoKw, 
Id  know  beforehand.)  Applied  to  those  symptoms 
which  enable  the  physician  to  form  his  judgment  or 
prognosis  of  the  probable  cause  or  event  of  a  disease. 

Projecturv.    Bee  Apophysis. 

PROLA'PSUS.  (From  prulabor,  to  slip  down.) 
Procidentia;  Delapsio ;  Exania  ;  Proptoma;  Prop- 
tosis.  A  protrusion.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Locales,  and  order  Ectopia,  of  Culien  ;  distinguished 
by  the  falling  down  of  a  part  that  is  uncovered. 

Prole'pticus.  (.From  itpo\au$avo,  to  anticipate.) 
Applied  to  thflse  diseases,  the  paroxysms  of  which  an- 
ticipate each  other,  or  return  after  less  and  less  inter- 
vals of  intermission. 

PROLIFER.  (From  proles,  an  offspring,  and  fero, 
to  bear.)  Prolific,  or  proliferous :  applied  to  those 
stems  which  shoot  out  new  branches  from  the  summit 
of  the  former  ones,  as  in  the  Scotch  fir ;  Piuus  syl- 
vctlris. 

Promalacte'rium.  (From  irpo,  before,  and  uaXao- 
<rw,  to  soften.)  The  room  where  the  body  is  softened 
previous  to  bathing. 

Prometopi'diuh;.  (From  irpo,  before,  and  pcrwirov, 
the  forehead.)  Prometopis.  The  skin  upon  the  fore- 
head. 

Prometo'pis.     See  Prometopidium. 

PRONATION.  Pronatio.  The  act  of  turning  the 
palm  of  the  hand  downwards.  It  is  performed  by  rota- 
ting the  radius  upon  the  ulna,  by  means  of  several 
muscles  which  are  termed  pronators. 

PRONA'TOR.  A  name  given  to  two  muscles  of  the 
hand,  the  pronator  radii  quadratus,  and  pronator  radii 
teres  ;  the  use  of  which  is  to  perform  the  opposite  ac- 
tion to  that  of  the  supinators,  viz.  pronation. 

Pronator  quadratus.  See  Pronator  radii  quad- 
ratus. 

Pronator  radii  brevis.  See  Pronator  radii  quad- 
fatus. 

Pronator  radii  quadratus.  Pronator  quadratus, 
of  Douglas  and  Albinus;  Pronator  quadratus  sivc 
transversus,  of  Winslow;  Pronator  radii  brevis  seu 
quadratus,  of  Cowper;  Cubito  radial,  of  Dumas. 
This,  which  has  gotten  its  name  from  its  use  and  its 
shape,  is  a  small  fleshy  muscle,  situated  at  the  lower 
and  inner  part  of  the  forearm,  and  covered  by  the  ten- 
dons of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  hand.  It  arises  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  from  the  lower  and  inner  part  of  the 
ulna,  and  runs  nearly  in  a  transverse  direction,  to  be 
inserted  into  that  part  of  the  radius  which  is  opposite 
to  its  origin,  its  inner  fibres  adhering  to  the  interosseous 
ligament.  This  muscle  assists  in  the  pronation  of  the  j 
hand,  by  turning  the  radius  inwards 
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Prospb  oma.  (From  npoomryvvui,  to  fix  near.;  A 
fixing  of  humours  in  one  spot. 

Pro'stasis.  (From  irpotrnui,  to  predominate.)  An 
abundance  of  morbid  humours. 

PROSTATE.  (Olandula  prostata;  from  irpo,  be- 
fore, and  icirini,  to  stand  .  because  it  is  situated  before 
the  urinary  bladder.)  Corpus  gland ulos urn  ;  Ade- 
■Hoides.  A  very  large,  heart-like,  firm  gland,  situated 
between  the  neck  of  the  urinary  bladder  and  the  bul- 
bous part  of  the  urethra.  It  secretes  the  lacteal  fluid, 
which  is  emitted  into  the  urethra  by  ten  or  twelve 
ducts,  that  open  near  the  veruiuontauum,  during  coi- 
tion. This  gland  is  liable  to  inflammation  and  its  con- 
sequences. 

Prostata  inferior  muscle.  See  Transversis  perinei 
alter. 

PROSTRATUS.  Prostrate.  Applied  synonymously 
with  depressus,  depressed,  to  a  stem  which  lies  natu- 
rally remarkably  flat,  spreading  horizontally  over  the 
ground;  as  in  Coldenia  procumbens,  and  Coronopus 
Hcielli,  swine's  cress. 

PROTO'GALA.  (From  wpwros,  first,  and  yaXa, 
milk.)     The  first  milk  after  delivery, 

PROTOXYDE.     See  Oxide. 

PROTUBERANTIA.  1.  A  protuberance  on  any 
part. 

2.  An  apophysis. 

PROXIMATE.  {Causaproxima :  so  called  because 
when  the  exciting  cause  begins  to  have  effect  it  is  the 
proximum,  or  next  thing  that  happens.)  The  proxi- 
mate cause  of  a  disease  may  be  said  to  be  in  reality 
the  disease  itself.  All  proximate  causes  are  either 
diseased  actions  of  simple  fibres,  or  an  altered  state  of 
the  fluids. 

PRUI'NA.  (A  perurendo,  quod  fruges  peruent.) 
The  powder-like  appearance  after  the  bloom  observed 
on  ripe  fruit,  especially  plums. 

PRCNA.  (Pruna,  w.  f. ;  a  live  coal.)  The  carbun- 
cle.   See  Anthrax. 

PRUNE.     See  Plums. 

PRUNE'LLA.  (From  pruno,  a  burn  ;  because  it 
heals  burns.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Vidynamia;  Order, 
Gymnospcrmia. 

2.  The  pharmacoposial  name  of  the  self-heal.  See 
Prunella  vulgaris. 

3.  The  name  used  by  Paracelsus  for  sore  throat, or 
cynanche. 

Prunella  vulgaris.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
self-heal.  Prunella;  Consolida  minor;  Symphitum 
umius.  Prunella— foliis  omnibus  ovato  oblong  is,  ser- 
ratis,  petiolatis,  of  Linnams ;  it  is  recommended  as  an 


Pronator  radii  teres.     Pronator  teres,  of  Albi-    adstringent  In  hemorrhages  and  fluxes,  as  also  in  gar 


mis  and  Douglas ;  Pronator  teres,  sive  obliquus,  of 
Winslow  ;  K/iitrochloradial,  of  Dumas.  A  small 
muscle  situated  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
forearm.  It  is  called  teres,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
pronator  quadratus.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  outer  condyle 
of  theos  humeri;  and  tendinous  from  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess of  the  ulna,  near  the  insertion  of  the  brechialia 
in  tennis.  The  median  nerve  passes  between  these  two 
portions.  From  these  origins  the  muscle  runs  obliquely 
downwards  and  outwards,  and  is  inserted,  tendinous 
and  fleshy,  into  the  anterior  and  convex  edge  of  the 
radius,  about  the  middle  of  that  bone.  This  muscle, 
ns  its  name  indicates,  serves  to  turn  the  hand  in- 
wards. 

Pronerva'tio.  (From  pro,  before,  and  nervus,  a 
sti  iiiL'.)     A  tendon  or  string,  like  the  end  of  a  muscle. 

PROPAGO.    A  slip,  layer,  or  cutting  of  the  Wne. 

PROPHYLACTIC.  (Prophylacticus  ;  from  Trpo, 
and  (pvXaoau),  to  defend.)  Any  means  made  use  of  to 
health  and  prevent  disease. 

Proprieta'tis  elixir.  Sec  Tinctura  alols  com- 
posila. 

PROPTO'MA.  (From  irpo7r(jr7w,  to  fall  down.)  Pro- 
cidentia. A  relaxation,  such  as  that  of  the  scrotum, 
of  the  under  lip,  of  the  breasts  in  females,  of  the  pre- 
puce, or  of  the  ears. 

Propye'ma.  (From  trpo,  before,  and  irvov,  pus.)  A 
premature  collection  of  pus. 

PRO'RA.  (From  n-pwpa,  the  prow  of  a  vessel.)  The 
occiput. 

Prosarthro'sis.  (From  vpos,  to,  and  apBpou,  to 
articulate.)  The  articulation  which  has  manifest 
motion. 


glee  against  aphtha;  and  inflammation  of  the  fauces. 

PRUNUM.    (Prunum,  i.  n. ;  (torn  prunus.)    A  plum 
or  prune.    See  Plums. 
Prunelloe.    See  Plum. 

Prunum  gallicum.     See  Prunus  domestica. 

Prunum  sylvestre.     See  Prunus  spinosa. 

PRU'NUS.     (Prunus,  i.  f.)     1.  A  plum. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaaau 
system.     Class,  Icosandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Prunus  ak.mkmica.  Apricots,  which  are  the  fruit 
of  this  plant,  are,  when  ripe,  easily  digested,  and  are 
considered  as  a  pleasant  and  nutritious  delicacy. 

Prunus  avii  m.  The  systematic  name  of  the  black 
cherry -tree.  Prunus — umbellis  sessilibus,  foliis  ovato- 
lanceolalis. subtus pubescenttbus,  conduplicutis,o( Liu- 
na:us.  The  flavour  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  esteemed  by 
many,  and  if  not  taken  in  too  large  quantities,  they 
are  extremely  salutary.  A  gum  exudes  from  the  tree, 
whose  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  gum-arabic. 

Prunus  cerasus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
red  cherry-tree.  Prunus — umbellis  subpedunculatis, 
foliis  orato-lanceolatis,  glabris  conduplicatis,  of  Lin- 
meus.  The  fruit  of  this  tree,  Cerasa  rubra,  anglica, 
sativa,  possess  a  pleasant,  acidulated,  sweet  flavour, 
and  are  proper  in  fevers,  scurvy,  and  bilious  obstruc- 
tion". Red  cherries  are  mostly  eaten  as  a  luxury,  and 
are  very  wholesome,  except  to  those  whose  bowels  are 
remarkably  irritable. 

Prunus  domestica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plum  or  damson-tree.  Prunus — pedunculis  subsoli- 
tariis,  foliis  lanceolato  ovatis  eonvolutis,  ramis  muti- 
at;  gemma  fiorifer*  aphyllte,  of  Linnaius.  Prunes 
are'eonsideted  as  emollient,  cooling,  and  laxative,  espe 
cially  the  French  prunes,  which  are  directed  in  th# 
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decoction  of  senna,  and  other  purgatives ;  and  the  pulp 
is  ordered  in  the  elecluarium  c  senna.  The  damson 
is  only  a  variety,  which,  u  heu  perfectly  ripe,  affords 
a  wholesome  article  for  pies,  tarts,  &.c.  gently  opening 
the  body:  but  when  damsons  are  not  perfectly  mature, 
they  produce  colicky  pains,  diarrhoea,  and  convulsion* 
in  children.     See  Plums. 

Prunus  lauro-ckrasus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  poison  laurel.  J^auru-ccrusus.  Common  or  cherry 
laurel.  Prunus— Jloribus  raccmosis  foliis  sempervi- 
rcntibus  dorso  biglandulusis,  of  Linnteus.  The  leaves 
of  the  lauro-cerasus  have  a  bitter  styptic  taste,  accom- 
panied with  a  flavour  resembling  that  of  bitter-almonds, 
or  other  kernels  of  the  drupaceous  fruits :  the  flowers 
also  manifest  a  similar  flavour.  The  powdered  leaves, 
applied  to  the  nostrils,  excite  sneezing,  though  not  so 
strongly  as  tobacco.  The  kernel-like  flavour  which 
these  leaves  impart  being  generally  esteemed  grateful, 
has  sometimes  caused  them  to  be  employed  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  especially  in  custards,  puddings,  blanc- 
mange, &c;  and  as  the  proportion  of  this  sapid  mat- 
ter of  the  leaf  to  the  quantity  of  the  milk  is  commonly 
inconsiderable,  bad  effects  have  seldom  ensued.  But, 
as  the  poisonous  quality  of  this  laurel  is  now  indubita- 
bly proved  and  known  to  be  the  prussic  acid  which 
can  be  obtained  in  a  separate  form  (See  Prussic 
acid),  the  public  ought  to  he  cautioned  against  its  In- 
ternal use. 

The  following  communication  to  the  Royal  Society, 
by  Dr.  Madden,  of  Dublin,  contains  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal proofs  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  this  vegetable 
upon  mankind: — "  A  very  extraordinary  accident  thai 
fell  out  here  some  months  ago,  has  discovered  to  us  a 
most  dangerous  poison,  which  was  never  before  known 
to  be  so,  though  it  has  been  in  frequent  use  among  us. 
The  thing  I  mean  is  a  simple  water,  distilled  from  the 
leaves  of  the  lauro-cerasus ;  the  water  is  at  first  milky, 
but  the  oil  which  conies  over  being,  in  a  good  measure, 
separated  from  the  phlegm,  by  passing  it  through  B 
flannel  bag,  it  becomes  as  clear  as  common  water.     It 
has  the  smell  of  bitter  almonds,  or  peach  kernel,  and 
has  been  for  many  years  in  frequent  use  among  OUT 
housewives  and  cooks,  to  give  that  agreeable   flavour 
to  their  creams  and  puddings.     It  lias  also  been  much 
in  use  among  our  drinkers  of  drains;  and  the  propor- 
tion they  generally  use  it  in  has  been  one  pan  of  laurel- 
water  to  four  of  brandy.     Nor  lias  this  practice,  how- 
ever frequent,  ever  been  attended  with  any  apparent 
ill  consequences,  till  some  time  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1728,  when  it  happened  that  one  Martha  Boyse, 
a  servant,  who  lived  with  a  person  who  sold  great 
quantities  of  this  water,  got  a  bottle  of  it  from   her 
mistress,  and  gave  it  to  her  mother.     Ann  Boyse  made 
a  present  of  it  to  Frances  Eaton,  her  sister,  who  was 
a  shopkeeper  in  town,  and  who,  she  thought,  miglit 
oblige  her  customers  with  it.     Accordingly,  in  a  few 
days,  she  gave  about  two  ounces  to  a  woman  called 
Mary  Whaley,  who  drank  about  two-thirds  of  What 
was  filled  out,  and  went  away.     Frances  Eaton  drank 
the  rest.     In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  alter  Mary  Whaley 
had  drunk  the  water,  (as  I  am  informed,)  she  com- 
plained of  a  violent  disorder  in  her  stomach,  soon  after 
lost  her  speech,  and  died  in  about  an  hour,  without  any 
vomiting  or  purging,  or  any  convulsion.    The  shop- 
keeper, F.  Eaton,  sent  word  to  her  sister,  Ann  Boyse, 
of  what  had  happened,  who  came  to  her  upon  the 
message,  and  affirmed  that  it  was  not  possible  the  cor- 
dial (as  she  called  in  could  have  occasioned  the  death 
of  the  woman;  and,  to  convince  her  of  it,  she  filled 
out  about  three  ounces  and  drank  it.     She  continued 
talking  with  F.  Eaton  about  two  minutes  lonzer,  and 
was  so  earnest  to  persuade  her  of  the  liquor's  being 
inoffensive,  that  she  drank  about  two  spoonfuls  more, 
but  was  hardly  well  seated  in  her  chair  when  she  died 
without  the  least   groan,  or   convulsion.      Frances 
Eaton,  who,  as  before  observed,  had  drank  somewhat 
more  than  a  spoonful,  found  no  disorder  in  her  sto- 
mach, or  elsewhere;  but  to  prevent  any  ill  conse- 
quences, she  look  a  vomit  immediately,  and  has  been 
well  ever  since."— Dr.  Madden  mentions  another  case, 
of  a  gentleman  at  Kilkenny,  who  mistook  a  bottle  of 
laurel-water  for  a  bottle  of  ptisan.    What  quantity  he 
drank  is  uncertain,  but  he  died  in  a  few  minutes,  com- 
plaining of  a  violent  disorder  in  the  stomach.    In  ad- 
dition to  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  unfortunate  case  of 
Sir  Theodosius  Bonghion,  whose  death,  in  1780,  an 
English  jury  declared  to  be  occasioned  by  this  poison 
210 
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In  this  rase,  the  active  principle  of  the  lauro-eerasmr 

was  concentrated  by  repeated  distillations,  and  given 
to  ihr  quantity  of  one  ounce  ;  the  suddenly  fatal . 
of  which  must  be  still  in  the  recollection  of  Hie  public 
To  brute  animals  ibis  poison  is  almost  instantaneously 

mortal,  as  amply  appears  by  the  experiments  of  Mad 
den,  Mortimer,  Nuhoiis,  Fontana,  Langrisb,  Vatar, 

and  others.  The  experiments  conducted  by  these  gen- 
tlemen, show  that  the  laurel-water  is  destructive  to 
animal  life,  not  only  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  but 
also  on  being  injected  into  the  intestines,  or  applied 
externally  to  different  organs  of  the  body.  It  is  re- 
marked, by  Abbe  Fontana,  that  this  poison,  even 
'•  when  applied  in  a  very  small  quantity  to  the  eyes,  or 
to  the  inner  part  of  the  mouth,  without  touching  the 
oesophagus,  or  being  carried  into  the  stomach,  is  capa- 
ble of  killing  an  animal  in  a  few  minutes:  while,  ap- 
plied  in  a  much  greater  quantity  to  wounds,  it  has  so 
little  activity,  thai  the  weakest  animals,  such  as  pigeons, 
resist  its  action." 

The  poisonous  quality  of  the  species  of  laurel  is  tlie 
prussic  acid  ;  and  if  we  judge  from  its  sensible  quali- 
ties, an  analogous  principle  seems  to  pervade  many 
other  vegetable  substances,  especially  the  kernels  of 
drupaceous  fruits:  and  in  various  species  of  the  amyg- 
dalitis, this  sapid  principle  extends  to  the  flowers  and 
leaves.  It  is  of  importance  to  notice,  that  this  is  much 
less  powerful  in  its  action  upon  human  subjects  than 
upon  dogs,  rabbits,  pigeons,  and  reptiles.  To  |>oison 
man,  the  essential  oil  of  the  lauro-cerasus  must  be 
separated  by  distillation,  as  in  the  spirituous  or  common 
laurel-water;  and  unless  this  is  strongly  imbued  with 
tlie  oil,  or  given  in  a  large  dose,  it  proves  innocent. 
Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  the  sedative  power  of  the 
lauro  cerasus,  acts  upon  the  nervous  system  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  opium  and  other  narcotic  sub- 
stances, whose  primary  action  is  Upon  the  animal  func- 
tions; for  the  lauro-cerasus  does  not  occasion  sleep, 
nor  does  it  produce  local  inflanuiiation,  but  seems  to 
act  directly  upon  the  vital  powers.  Abbe  Fontana 
supposes  that  this  poison  destroys  animal  life,  by  ex- 
erting its  effects  upon  the  blood;  but  the  experiments 
and  observations  from  which  he  draws  this  opinion 
are  evidently  inconclusive.  It  may  also  be  remarked, 
that  many  of  the  Abbe's  experiments  contradict  each 
other.  Thus,  it  appears  from  the  citation  given  ,il 
that  the  poison  of  Ibis  vegetable,  when  applied  to 
wounds,  does  not  prove  fatal;  but  future  experiments 
led  the  Abbe  to  assort,  that  the  oil  of  the  lauro  cerasus, 
Whether  given  internally,  or  applied  to  the  wounds  of 
animals,  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  deadly  poisons 
known.  Though  this  vegetable  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  Scoerck,  yet  it  is  not  without  advocates 
for  its  medical  use.  Linnaeus  informs  us,  that  la 
Switzerland  it  is  commonly  and  successfully  used  in 
pulmonary  complaints.  Langrisb  mentions  its  efficacy 
in  agues;  and  as  Bergius  found  hitter  almonds  to  have 
this  effect,  we  may,  by  analogy,  conclude  that  this 
power  of  the  lauro-cerasus  is  well  established.  Bay- 
lies found  that  it  possessed  a  remarkable  power  of  di- 
luting the  blood,  and  from  experience,  recommended 
it  in  all  cases  of  disease  supposed  to  proceed  from  too 
dense  a  state  of  that  fluid;  adducing  particular  in- 
stances of  its  efficacy  in  rheumatisms,  asthmas,  and 
scirrhous  affections.  Nor  does  this  author  seem  to 
have  been  much  afraid  of  the  deleterious  quality  of 
lauro-cerasus,  as  he  directs  a  pound  of  its  leaves  to  be 
macerated  in  a  pint  of  water,  of  which  he  gives  from 
thirty  to  sixty  drops  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Prunus  padus.  The  systematic  name  of  the  wild 
cluster,  or  bird  cherry-tree.  Padus.  The  bark  and 
berrieeof  this  shrub  are  used  medicinally.  The  former, 
when  taken  from  the  tree,  has  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a 
bitter,  subastringent  taste,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
bitter  almonds.  Made  into  a  decoction,  it  cures  inter- 
mittents,  and  it  has  been  recommended  in  the  cure  of 
several  forms  of  syphilis.  The  latter  are  stid  to  cure 
the  dysentery. 

Prunus  shnosa.  The  systematic  name  of  the  sloe 
tree.  Prunus  sylvestris  ;  Prunus— peduncults  soltfa 
rus,  foliis  lanctolatis,  glabris,  ramis  spinosis,  of 
Linivjfius.  It  is  sometimes  employed  in  gargles,  u> 
tumefactions  of  the  tonsils  and  uvula,  and  from  iu 
adstringent  taste  was  formerly  much  used  in  haemor- 
rhages, Sec. 

PRURIGO.  (From  prurio,  to  itch.)  Pruritus  • 
Scabies ;  Psora ;  Parta ;  Libido  ;  Pavor.    Tha  prul 
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rtgo  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  order  Papulous  crup- 
Cmns  of  Dr.  Willan's  cautaneous  diseases.  As  it 
arises  from  different  causes,  or  at  different  periods  of 
life,  and  exhibits  .sonic  varieties  in  its  form,  he  describes 
it  under  the  titles  of  prurigo  mitis,  prurigo  formicans, 
and  prurigo  senilis.  In  these,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
bkin  is  usually  affected ;  but  there  are  likewise  many 
cases  of  local  prurigo,  which  will  be  afterward  noticed 
according  to  their  respective  situations. 

1.  The  Prurigo  mitis  originates  without  any  pre- 
vious indisposition,  generally  in  spring,  or  the  beginning 
of  summer.  It  is  characterized  by  soft  and  smooth 
elevations  of  the  cuticle,  somewhat  larger  than  Die 
papula;  of  the  lichen,  from  which  they  also  differ  by 
retaining  the  usual  colour  of  the  skin  ;  for  they  seldom 
appear  red,  or  much  inflamed,  except  from  violent 
friction.  They  are  not,  as  in  the  other  case,  accom- 
panied with  tingling,  hut  with  a  sense  of  itching  almost 
incessant.  This  is,  however,  felt  more  particularly  on 
undressing,  and  often  prevent  rest  for  some  hours  after 
getting  into  a  bed.  When  the  tops  of  the  papula;  are 
removed  by  nibbing  or  scratching,  a  clear  fluid  oozes 
out  from  them,  and  gradually  concretes  into  thin  black 
scabs. 

This  species  of  prurigo  nioslly  affects  young  per- 
sons; and  its  cause  may,  I  think,  says  Dr.'Willan,  in 
general  be  referred  tosordes  collected  cm  the  skin,  pro- 
ducing some  degree  of  irritation,  and  also  peventing 
the  dec  discharge  of  the  cutaneous  exhalation  ;  the 
had  consequences  of  which  must  necessarily  by  fell  at 
that  season  of  the  year  when  perspiration  is  the  ntosl 
copious.  Those  who  have  originally  a  delicate  or 
irritable  skin,  must  likewise,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
be  the  greatest  sufferers. 

The  eruption  extends  to  the  arms,  breast,  hack,  and 
thighs,  and  often  continues  during  two  or  three  months 
of  the  summer,  if  not  relieved  by  proper  treatment. 
When  persons  affected  with  it  neglect  washing  the 
skin,  or  are  uncleanly  in  their  apparel,  the  eruption 
grows  more  inveterate,  and  at  length,  changing  its 
form,  often  terminates  in  the  itch.  Pustules  arise 
among  the  papula;,  some  filled  with  lymph,  others  with 
pus.  The  acarus  scabici  begins  to  breed  in  the  furrows 
of  the  cuticle,  and  the  disorder  becomes  contagious. 

2.  The  Prurigo  formicans  is  a  much  more  obstinate 
and  troublesome  disease  than  the  foregoing.  It  usually 
affects  persons  of  adult  age,  commencing  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  indifferently ;  and  its  duration  is  from 
four  months  to  two  or  three  years,  with  occasional 
short  intermissions.  The  papula:  are  sometimes 
larger,  sometimes  more  obscure,  than  in  the  preceding 
species;  but  are,  under  every  form,  attended  with  an 
incessant,  almost  intolerable  itching.  They  are  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  body,  except  the  face,  feet,  and 
palms  of  the  hands;  they  appear,  however,  in  the 
greatest  number  on  those  parts  which,  from  the  mode 
of  dress,  are  subjected  to  tight  ligatures ;  as  about  the 
neck,  loins,  and  thighs. 

The  itching  is  complicated  with  oilier  sensations, 
which  are  variously  described  by  patients.  They 
sometines  feel  as  if  small  insects  were  creeping  on  the 
skin;  sometimes  as  if  stung  all  over  by  ants;  some- 
times as  if  hot  needles  were  piercing  the  skin  in  divers 
places.  On  standing  before  a  lire,  or  undressing,  and 
more  particularly  on  getting  into  bed,  these  sensations 
become  most  violent,  and  usually  preclude  all  rest 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  night.  The  prurigo 
formicans  is  by  most  practitioners  deemed  contagious, 
and  confounded  with  the  itch.  In  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  justness  of  this  opinion,  Dr.  Wilkin  has 
been  led  to  make  the  following  remarks:  1.  The  erup- 
tion is,  for  the  most  part,  connected  with  internal  dis- 
order, and  arises  when  no  source  of  infection  can  be 
traced.  2.  Persons  affected  may  have  constant  inter- 
course with  several  others,  and  yet  never  communicate 
the  disease  to  any  of  them.  3.  Several  persons  of  one 
family  may  have  the  prurigo  formicans  about  the  same 
time;  but  he  thinks  this  should  be  referred  rather  to  a 
common  predisposition  than  ,o  contagion,  having  ob- 
served that  individuals  of  a  family  are  often  so  affected 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  even  when  they  reside 
at  a  distance  from  each  other. 

Although  the  prurigo  formicans  is  never,  like  the 
former  species,  converted  into  the  itch,  yet  it  does  oc- 
casionally terminate  in  a  pustular  disease,  not  con- 
tagious. 

3.   Pruricro  smili.t.      This  affection  does  not  differ  | 
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much  In  its  symptoms  and  external  appearances  from 
the  prurigo  formicans ;  but  has  been  thought  by  medical 
writers  to  merit  a  distinct  consideration  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  inveteracy.  The  prurigo  is  perhaps  asgra- 
vated,  or  becomes  more  permanent  in  old  age  from  the 
dry,  condensed  state  of  the  skin  and  cuticle  w  hich 
often  takes  place  at  that  period.  Those  who  are  af 
fected  with  it  in  a  high  degree  have  little  more  comfort 
to  expect  during  life,  being  incessantly  tormented  with 
a  violent  and  universal  itching.  The  state  of  the 
skin  in  the  prurigo  senilis,  is  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  an  insect,  the  pediculus  humanus,  more 
especially  to  the  variety  of  it  usually  termed  body-lice. 
These  insects,  it  is  well  known,  are  bred  abundantly 
among  the  inhabitants  of  sordid  dwellings,  of  jails, 
workhouses,  &c.  and  in  such  situations  prey  upon 
persons  of  all  ages  indiscriminately.  But  in  the  prurigo 
senilis  they  arise,  notwithstanding  every  attention  to 
cleanliness  or  regimen,  and  multiply  so  rapidly  that  the 
patient  endures  extreme  distress,  from  their  perpetual 
irritation.  The  nits  or  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  small 
hairs  of  the  skin,  and  the  pediculi  are  only  found  on 
the  skin,  or  on  the  linen,  not  under  the  cuticle,  as  some 
authors  have  represented.  In  connexion  with  the 
foregoing  series  of  complaints,  Dr.  Willan  mentions 
some  prurlgiuous  affections  which  are  merely  local. 
He  confines  his  observations  to  the  most  troublesome 
of  these,  seated  in  the  podex,  praputium,  urethra, 
pubes,  scrotum,  and  pudendum  muliebre.  Itching  of 
the  nostrils,  eyelids,  lips,  or  of  the  external  ear,  being 
generally  symptomatic  of  other  diseases,  do  not  require 
a  particular  consideration. 

1.  Prurigo  podicis.  Ascarides  in  the  rectum  excite 
a  frequent  itching  and  irritation  about  the  sphincter  aid, 
which  ceases  when  the  cause  is  removed  by  proper 
medicines.  A  similar  complaint  often  arises,  indepen 
dently  of  worms,  hemorrhoidal  tumours,  or  other 
obvious  causes,  which  is  mostly  found  to  affect  persons 
engaged  in  sedentary  occupations  ;  and  may  be  referred 
to  a  morbid  state  of  secretion  in  the  parts,  founded, 
perhaps,  on  a  diminution  of  constitutional  vigour. 
The  itching  is  not  always  accompanied  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  papula;  or  tubercles  ;  it  is  little  troublesome 
during  the  day-time,  but  returns  every  night  soon  after 
getting  into  bed,  and  precludes  rest  for  several  hours. 
The  complaint  continues  in  this  form  during  three  or 
four  months,  and  has  then  an  intermission, till  it  is  pro- 
duced again  by  hot  weather,  fatigue,  watching,  or  some 
irregularity  in  diet.  The  same  disease  occurs  at  the 
dec  line  of  life,  under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

Women,  after  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia,  are 
liable  to  be  affected  with  this  species  of  prurigo,  more 
especially  in  summer  or  autumn.  The  skin  between 
the  nates  is  rough  and  papulated,  sometimes  scaly,  and 
a  little  humour  is  discharged  by  violent  friction. 
Along  with  this  complaint,  theie  is  often  an  eruption 
of  itching  papulte  on  the  neck,  breast,  and  back ; 
a  swelling  and  inflammation'  of  one  or  both  ears,  and  a 
discharge  of  matter  from  behind  them,  and  from  the 
external  meatus  auditorius.  The  prurigo  podicis 
sometimes  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  the  lues  venerea. 

2.  The  prurigo  prmp ut it  is  owing  to  an  altered  state 
of  secretion  on  the  glans  penis,  and  inner  surface  of 
the  prceputium.  During  the  heat  of  summer  there  Is 
also,  in  some  persons,  an  unusual  discharge  of  mucus, 
which  becomes  acrimonious,  and  produces  a  trouble- 
some itching,  and  often  an  excoriation  of  these  parts. 
Washing  of  them  with  water,  or  soap  and  water,  em- 
ployed from  time  to  time,  relieves  the  complaint,  and 
should  indeed  be  practised  as  an  ordinary  point  of 
cleanliness,  where  no  inconvenience  is  immediately 
felt.  If  the  fluid  be  secreted  in  too  large  a  quantity, 
that  excess  may  be  restrained,  by  washes  made  with 
the  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis,  or  by  applying  the  mi 
guentum  plumbi  superacetatis. 

3.  Prurigo  urethralis.  A  very  troublesome  itching 
sometimes  takes  place  at  the  extremity  of  the  urethra 
in  females,  without  any  manifest  cause.  It  occurs  as 
well  in  young  women  as  in  those  who  are  of  an  ad- 
vanced age.  On  examination,  no  stricture  or  tumour 
lias  been  found  along  the  course  of  the  urethra.  Pro- 
bably, however,  the  itching  may  be  occasioned  by  a 
morbid  slate  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  being  in  soma 
instances  connected  with  pain  and  difficulty  of  making 
water. 

An  itching  at  the  extremity  of  ihe  urethra  in  men  is 
produced  by  calculi,  and  by  some  diseases  of  the  blad- 
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der.  In  cases  of  stricture  an  itching  is  also  felt,  but 
near  the  place  where  the  stricture  is  situated.  An- 
other cause  of  it  is  small  broken  hairs,  which  are 
sometimes  drawn  in  from  the  pubes,  between  the  pne- 
putium  and  glans,  and  which  afterward  becoming  fixed 
in  the  entrance  of  the  urethra,  occasion  an  itching,  or 
slight  stinging,  particularly  on  motion.  J.  Pearson, 
surgeon  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  has  seen  five  cases  of 
this  kind,  and  gave  immediate  relief  by  extracting  the 
small  hair  from  the  urethra. 

4.  Prurigo  pubis.  Itching  papula  often  arise  on  the 
pubes,  and  become  extremely  soie  if  their  tops  are  re- 
moved by  scratching.  They  are  occasioned  sometimes 
by  neglect  of  cleanliness,  but  more  commonly  by  a 
species  of  pediculus,  which  perforates  the  cuticle,  and 
thus  derives  its  nourishment,  remaining  fixed  in  the 
same  situation.  These  insects  are  termed  by  Linnaeus, 
&.C.  pediculi  pubis ;  they  do  not,  however,  alfeel  the 
pubes  only,  but  often  adhere  to  the  eyebrows,  eyelids, 
and  axilla;.  They  are  often  found,  also,  on  the  breast! 
abdomen,  thighs,  and  legs,  in  persons  of  the  sanguine 
temperament,  who  have  those  parts  covered  with 
strong  hairs.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  seldom  or 
never  fix  upon  the  hairy  scalp.  The  great  irritation 
produced  by  them  on  the  skin,  solicits  constantly 
scratching,  by  which  they  are  torn  from  their  attach- 
ments :  and  painful  tubercles  arise  at  the  places  where 
they  had  adhered.  When  the  pediculi  are  diffused 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  the 
patient's  linen  often  appears  as  if  sprinkled  with  dtops 
of  blood. 

5.  Prurigo  scroti.  The  scrotum  is  affected  with  a 
troublesome  and  constant  itching  from  ascarides  within 
the  rectum,  from  friction  by  violent  exercise  in  hot 
weather,  and  very  usually  from  the  pediculi  pubis. 
Another  and  more  important  form  of  the  complaint  ap- 
pears in  old  men,  sometimes  connected  with  the  pru- 
rigo podicis,  and  referrible  to  a  morbid  state  of  the 
skin,  or  superficial  gland  of  the  part.  The  scrotum,  in 
this  case,  assumes  a  brown  colour,  often  also  becoming 
thick,  scaly,  and  wrinkled.  The  Itching  extendi  to  the 
skin  covering  the  penis,  more  especially  along  the 
course  of  the  urethra  ;  and  has  little  respite,  either  by 
day  or  night. 

6.  The  Prurigo  pudendi  muiiebris,  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  prurigo  scroti  in  men.  It  is  often  a 
symptomatic  complaint  in  the  lichen  and  lepra  ;  it  like- 
wise originates  from  ascarides  irritating  the  rectum, 
and  is  in  some  cases  connected  with  a  discharge  of  the 
fluor  albus. 

A  similar  affection  arises  in  consequence  of  a 
change  of  state  in  the  genital  organs  at  the  time  of  pu- 
berty, attended  with  a  series  of  moaUlistressing  sensa- 
tions. Dr.  VVillan  confines  his  attention  to  oi 
the  disorder,  which  may  be  considered  as  idiopathic, 
and  which  usually  affects  women  soon  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  catainenia.  It  chiefly  occurs  in  those  who 
are  of  the  phlegmatic  temperament,  and  inclined  to 
corpulency.  Its  seat  is  the  labia  pudendi,  and  entrance 
to  the  vagina.  It  is  often  accompanied  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  tension  or  fulness  of  those  parts,  and 
sometimes  with  inflamed  itching  papula:  on  the  labia 
and  mons  veneris.  The  distress  arising  from  a  strong 
and  almost  perpetual  itching  in  the  above  situation, 
may  be  easily  imagined.  In  oider  to  allay  it  in  some  de- 
gree, the  sufferers  have  frequent  recourse  to  friction, 
and  to  cooling  applications ;  whence  tiiey  are  neces- 
sitated to  forego  the  enjoyment  of  society.  An  excite- 
ment of  venereal  sensations  also  takes  place  from  the 
constant  direction  of  the  mind  to  tlie  puns  uriected,  as 
well  as  from  the  means  employed  to  procure  allevia- 
tion. The  complicated  distress  thus  arising,  renders 
existence  almost  insupportable,  and  often  produces  a 
state  of  mind  bordering  on  frenzy. 

Deep  ulcerations  of  the  parts  seldom  take  place  in 
the  prurigo  pudendi :  but  the  appearance  of  aphthae  on 
the  labia  and  nymphs,  is  by  no  means  unusual.  From 
intercourse  with  females  under  these  circumstances, 
men  are  liable  to  be  affected  with  aphthous  ulcerations 
on  the  glans,  and  inside  of  the  pt.-eputiuin,  which 
prove  troublesome  for  a  length  of  time,  and  often  ex- 
cite an  alarm,  being  mistaken  for  chancres. 

Women,  after  the  fourth  month  of  their  pregnancy, 
often  suffer  greatly  from  the  prurigo  pudendi,  attended 
with  aphthae.  These,  in  a  lew  cases,  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  extensive  ulcerations,  which  destroyed  the 
nympha-,  and  produced  a  fatal  hectic  :  such  instances 
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arc,  however,  extremely  rare.  The  complaint  has,  in. 
general,  some  intervals  or  remissions;  and  the  aphtha 
usually  disappear  s<mmi  alter  delivery,  whether  at  the 
full  time,  or  by  a  miscarriage. 

PRU1U  TUd.    (From  prurio,  to  itch.)  bee  Prurigo- 

Prussian  alkali.     See  Alkali,  phlogisticated. 

Prussian  blue.    Bee  Blue,  Prussian. 

PRUSSIATE.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
prussic  acid,  or  colouring  matter  of  Prussian  blue,  with 
a  sail  liable  basis  :  thus,  prussiate  of  potassa,  &c. 

PRUSSIC  ACID.  JJcidum  priissirum.  Jlcidum 
hydrocyanicum.  Hydrocyanic  acid.  "The  combina- 
tion of  this  acid  with  iron  was  long  known,  and  used 
as  a  pigment  by  the  mime  of  Prussian  blue,  before  its 
nature  was  understood.  Scheele'a  method  of  obtaining  it 

is  this  —.Mix  four  ounces  of  Prussian  blue  with  two  of 
red  oxide  of  mercury  prepared  by  nitric  acid,  and  boil 
them  in  twelve  ounces  by  weight  of  water,  till  the 
whole  becomes  colourless;  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to 
it  one  ounce  of  clean  iron  filintis,  and  six  or  seven 
drachms  of  sulphuric  acid.  Draw  oil' by  distillation 
about  a  fourth  of  the  liquor,  which  will  be  prussic 
acid  ;  though,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  a 
portion  of  sulphuric,  to  render  it  pure,  it  may  be  recti- 
fied by  redistilling  il  from  carbonate  of  lime. 

This  prussic  acid  has  a  strong  smell  of  peach-blos- 
soms, or  bitter  almonds;  its  taste  is  at  first  sweetish, 
then  acrid,  hot,  and  virulent,  and  excites  coughing;  it 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  assume  the  form  of  gas ;  it 
has  been  decomposed  in  a  high  temperature,  and  by  the 
contact  of  light,  into  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  car- 
buretted  hydrogen.  It  does  not  completely  neutralize- 
alkalies,  and  is  displaced  even  by  the  carbonic  acid  ;  it 
has  no  action  upon  metals,  but  unites  with  their  oxides, 
and  forms  salts  lor  the  most  part  insoluble  ;  it  likewise 
unites  into  triple  salts  with  these  oxides  and  alkalies; 
the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  decomposes  it. 

The  peculiar  smell  of  the  prussic.  acid  could  scarcely 
rail  to  suggest  its  affinity  with  the  deleterious  principle 
that  rises  in  the  distillation  of  the  leaves  of  the  lauro- 
eerasus,  bitter  kernels  of  fruits,  and  some  other  vege- 
table productions;  and  Schrader,  of  Berlin,  has  ascer- 
tained the  fact,  thai  these  vegetable  substances  do  con- 
tain a  principle  capable  of  forming  a  blue  piecipitate 
with  iron  ;  and  that  with  lime  they  afford  a  test  of  the 
presence  of  iron  equal  to  the  prussiate  of  that  earth. 
Dr.  Bucholz,  of  Weimar,  and  Roloff,  of  Magdeburg, 
confirm  this  fact.  The  prussic  acid  appears  to  come 
over  in  the  distilled  oil. 

Prussic  acid  and  its  combinations  have  been  lately 
investigated  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Vauquelin  in  France, 
and  Potrett  in  England. 

To  a  quantity  of  powdered  Prussian  blue  diffused  in? 
boiling  waler,  let  red  oxide  of  mercury  be  added  in 
successive  portions  till  the  blue  colour  is  destroyed. 
Filter  tire  litpiid,  and  concentrate  by  evaporation  till  a 
pellicle  appears.  On  cooling,  crystals  of  prussiate,  or 
cyanide  of  mercury,  will  be  formed.  Dry  these,  and 
put  them  into  a  tubulated  glass  retort,  to  the  beak  of 
which  is  adapted  a  horizontal  tube  about  two  feet  long, 
and  fully  half  an  inch  wide  at  its  middle  part.  The 
first  third  part  of  the  tube  next  the  retort  is  filled  with 
small  pieees  of  white  marble,  the  two  other  thirds 
with  fused  muriate  of  lime.  To  the  end  of  this  tube- 
is  adapted  a  small  receiver,  which  should  be  artificially 
refrigerated.  Pour  on  the  crystals  muriatic  acid,  in 
rather  less  quantity  than  is  sufficient  to  saturate  the 
OXideof  mercury  which  formed  them.  Apply  a  very 
gentle  heat  to  the  retort.  Prussic  acid,  named  hydro- 
cyanic by  Gay  Lussac,  will  be  evolved  in  vapour,  and 
will  condense  in  the  tube.  Whatever  muriatic  acid 
may  pass  over  with  it,  will  be  abstracted  by  the  mar- 
ble, while  the  water  will  be  absorbed  by  the  mu- 
riate of  lime.  By  means  of  moderate  heat  applied  to 
the  tube,  the  prussic  acid  may  be  made  to  pass  succes- 
sively along;  and  after  being  left  some  time  in  contact 
with  the  muriate  of  lime,  it  may  be  finally  driven  into- 
the  receiver.  As  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  mar- 
ble by  the  muriatic  is  apt  to  carry  off  some  of  the  prus- 
sic acid,  care  should  be  taken  to  conduct  the  heat  so  as 
to  prevent  the  distillation  of  this  mineral  acid. 

Prussic  acid  thus  obtained  has  the  following  proper- 
ties :— It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  100811  Bring  a  strong 
odour;  and  the  exhalation,  if  incautiously  snuffed  up 
the  nostrils,  may  produce  sickness  or  fainting.  Its 
taste  is  cooling  at  first,  then  hot,  asthenic  iu  a  Uigh 
degree,  and  a  true  poison. 
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This  acid,  when  compared  with  the  other  animal 
products,  is  distinguished  by  the  great  quantity  of  ni- 
trogen it  contains,  by  its  small  quantity  of  hydrogen, 
and  especially  by  the  absence  of  oxygen. 

When  this  acid  is  kept  in  well-closed  vessels,  even 
though  no  air  be  present,  it  is  sometimes  decomposed 
ill  less  than  an  hour.  It  has  been  occasionally  kept  15 
days  without  alteration ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  it  can  be 
kept  louder,  without  exhibiting  signs  of  decomposition. 

It  begins  by  assuming  a  reddish-brown  colour,  which 
becomes  deeper  and  deeper;  and  it  gradually deposites 
a  considerable  carbonaceous  matter,  which  gives  a 
deep  colour  to  both  water  and  acids,  and  emits  a  strong 
smell  of  amlnonia.  If  the  bottle  containing  the  prus- 
sic  acid  be  not  hermetically  sealed,  nothing  remains 
hut  a  dry  charry  mass,  which  gives  uo  colour  to  water. 
Thus  a  prussiate  of  ammonia  is  formed  at  the  expense 
of  a  part  of  the  acid,  and  anazoturet  of  carbon.  When 
potassium  is  heated  in  prussic  acid  vapour  mixed  with 
hydrogen  or  nitrogen,  there  is  absorption  without  in- 
flammation, and  the  metal  is  converted  into  a  gray 
spongy  substance,  which  melts,  and  assumes  a  yellow 
colour. 

Supposing  the  quantity  of  potassium  employed  capa- 
ble of  disengaging  from  water  a  volume  of  hydrogen 
equal  to  50  parts,  we  find  after  the  action  of  the  po- 
tassium, 

1.  That  the  gaseous  mixture  has  experienced  a  dimi- 
nution of  volume  amounting  to  50  parts. 

2.  On  treating  this  mixture  with  potassa  and  ana- 
lyzing the  residue  by  oxygen,  that  50  parts  of  hydrogen 
have  been  produced. 

3.  And  consequently  that  the  potassium  has  absorbed 
100  parts  of  prussic  vapour ;  for  there  is  a  diminution 
of  50  parts  which  would  obviously  have  been  twice  as 
great  had  not  50  parts  of  hydrogen  been  disengaged. 
The  yellow  matter  is  prussiate  of  potassa ;  properly  a 
prusside  of  potassium,  analogous  in  iis  formation  to  the 
chloride  and  iodide,  when  muriatic  and  hydriodic  gases 
are  made  to  act  on  potassium. 

The  base  of  prussic  acid  thus  divested  of  its  acidi- 
fying hydrogen,  should  be  called,  agreeably  to  the  same 
chemical  analogy,  prussine.  Guy  Lussac  styles  it  cy- 
anogen, because  it  is  the  principle  which  generates 
blue;  or,  literally,  the  blue-maker. 

Hike  muriatic  and  hydriodic  acids  also,  it  contains 
half  its  volume  of  hydrogen.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  the  former  have  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge simple  radicals,  chlorine  and  iodine,  while  that 
Of  the  latter  is  a  compound  of  one  volume  vapour  of 
carbon,  and  half  a  volume  of  nitrogen.  This  radical 
forms  true  prussides  with  metals. 

If  the  term  cyanogen  be  objectionable  as  allying  it  to 
oxygen,  instead  of  chlorine  and  iodine,  the  term  hydro- 
cyanic acid  must  be  equally  so,  as  implying  that  it 
contains  water.  Thus  we  say,  hydrouitric,  hydromuri- 
atic,  and  hydrophosphoric,  to  denote  the  aqueous  com- 
pounds of  tin'  nitric,  muriatic,  and  phosphoric  acids. 

As  llie  singular  merit  of  Gay  Lu.-sac,  however,  has 
Commanded  a  very  general  compliance  among  chemists 
with  his  nomenclature,  we  shall  use  the  terms  prussic 
acid  and  hydrocyanic  indifferently,  as  has  long  been 
done  with  the  words  nitrogen  and  azote. 

The  prusside  or  cyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  very 
alkaline  solution  in  water,  even  when  a  great  excess 
of  hydrocyanic  vapour  has  been  present  at  its  forma- 
tion. In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  chlorides 
and  iodides  of  that  metal,  which  are  perfectly  neutral. 

Haiytes,  potassa.  and  soda  combine  with  prussine, 
forming  true  pi ussides  of  these  alkaline  oxides;  ana- 
logous to  what  are  vulgarly  (-ailed  oxymuriates  of 
lime,  potassa,  and  soda.  The  red  oxide  of  mercury 
acts  so  powerfully  on  prussic  acid  vapour,  when  as- 
sisted by  heat,  that  the  compound  which  ought  to  re- 
sult is  destroyed  by  the  heat  disengaged.  The  same 
tiling  happens  when  a  little  of  the  concentrated  acid  is 
poured  upon  the  oxide.  A  great  elevation  of  tempe- 
rature lakes  place,  which  would  occasion  a  dangerous 
explosion  if  the  experiment  were  made  upon  consider- 
able quantities.  When  the  acid  is  diluted,  the  oxide 
dissolves  rapidly,  with  a  considerable  heat,  and  with- 
out the  disengagement  of  any  gas.  The  substance 
formerly  called  prussiate  of  mercury  is  generated, 
which  whan  moist  may,  like  the  muriates,  still  re- 
tain that  name;  but  when  dry  is  a  prusside  of  the 
metal. 

When  the  cold  oxide  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  ' 
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acid,  dilated  into  a  gaseous  form  by  hydrogen,  Its  va- 
pour is  absorbed  in  a  few  minutes.  The  hydrogen  is 
unchanged.  When  a  considerable  quantity  of  vapour 
has  thus  been  .absorbed,  the  oxide  adheres  to  the  Side 
of  the  tube,  and  on  applying  heat,  water  is  obtained. 
The  hydrogen  of  the  acid  has  here  united  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  oxide  to  form  the  water,  while  their  two 
radicals  combine.  Red  oxide  of  mercury  becomes  an 
excellent  reagent  for  dejecting  prussic  acid. 

By  exposing  the  dry  prusside  of  mercury  to  heat 
in  a  retort,  the  radical  cyanogen  or  prussine  is  ob- 
tained. 

From  the  experiments  of  Magendie  it  appears  that 
the  pure  hydrocyanic  acid  is  the  most  violent  of  all 
poisons.  When  a  rod  dipped  into  it  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  tongue  of  an  animal,  death  ensu*  'Woie 
the  rod  can  be  withdrawn.  If  a  bird  be  h.  „  o 
nient  over  the  mouth  of  a  phial  containing  this  acid,  it 
dies.  In  the  Annates  de  Cllimie  for  1814,  we  find  this 
notice: — M.  B.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  left  by  accident 
on  a  table  a  flask  containing  alkohol  impregnated  with 
prussic  acid ;  the  servant,  enticed  by  the  agreeable  fla- 
vour of  tl>e  liquid,  swallowed  a  small  glass  of  it.  In 
two  minutes  site  dropped  down  dead,  as  if  struck  with 
apoplexy.    The  body  was  not  examined. 

"  Scharinger,  a  professor  at  Vienna,"  says  Orfila, 
"  prepared,  six  or  seven  months  ago,  a  pure  and  concen- 
trated prussic  acid  ;  he  spread  a  certain  quantity  of 
it  on  his  naked  arm,  and  died  a  little  time  thereafter." 

Dr.  Magendie  has,  however,  ventured  to  introduce 
its  employment  into  medicine.  He  found  it  beneficial 
against  phthisis  and  chronic  catarrhs.  His  formula;  is 
the  following  : — 

Mix  one  part  of  the  pure  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid 
of  Gay  Lussac  with  8i  of  water  by  weight.  To 
this  mixture  he  gives  th"e  name  of  medicinal  prussic 
acid. 

Of  this  he  takes  1  gros.  or        59  grs.  Troy. 
Distilled  water,   1   lb.      or    75G0  grs. 
Pure  sugar,  14  oz.    or      T08J  grs. 

And  mixing  the  ingredients  well  together,  he  adminis- 
ters a  table-spoonful  every  morning  and  evening.  A 
well-written  report  of  the  use  of  the  prussic  acid  in 
certain  diseases,  by  Dr.  Magendie,  was  communicated 
by  Dr.  Granville  to  Mr.  Brande,  and  is  inserted  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Science. 

For  the  following  ingenious  and  accurate  process  for 
preparing  prussic  acid  for  medicinal  uses,  I  am  indebt- 
ed to  Dr.  Nimmo  of  Glasgow. 

<:  Take  of  the  ferroprussiate  of  potassa  100  grains, 
of  the  piotosulphaie  of  iron  84J  grains,  dissolve  them 
separately  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  mingle  them. 
After  allowing  the  precipitate  of  the  protoprussiate  of 
iron  to  settle,  pour  oil"  the  clear  part,  and  add  water  to 
wash  the  sulphate  of  potassa  completely  away.  To 
the  protoprussiate  of  iron,  mixed  with  four  ounces  of 
pure  water,  add  135  grains  of  the  peroxide  of  mercury, 
and  boil  the  whole  till  the  oxide  is  dissolved.  With 
the  above  proportions  of  peroxideof  mercury,  the  pro- 
toprussiate of  iron  is  completely  decomposed.  The 
vessel  being  kept  warm,  the  oxide  of  iron  will  fall  to 
the  bottom  ;  the  clear  part  may  be  poured  off  to  be  fil- 
tered through  paper,  taking  care  to  keep  the  funnel 
covered,  so  that  crystals  may  not  form  in  it  by  refri- 
geration. The  residuum  may  be  treated  with  more 
water,  and  thrown  upon  the  filter,  upon  which  wain 
water  ought  to  be  poured,  until  all  the  soluble  p»rt  is 
washed  away.  By  evaporation,  and  subsequent  rest 
in  a  cool  place,  145  grains  of  crystals  of  the  prusside, 
or  cyanide  of  mercury  will  be  procured  I*  quadrangu- 
lar prisms. 

"The  following  process  for  elimir-'"1?  the  hydrocy- 
anic acid  I  believe  to  be  new:—  T-»«eot the  cyanide  of 
mercury  in  fine  powder  one  -'Unce,  diffuse  it  in  two 
ounces  of  water,  and  to  hV tfslow  degrees,  add  a  solu- 
tion of  hvdrosulphurct(Vbarytes,  made  by  decompos- 
ing sulphate  of  baryt**  Wl,n  charcoal  m  the  common 
way.  Of  the  sulpljret  of  barytes  take  an  ounce,  boil 
it  with  six  ounce' of  water,  and  filler  it  as  hot  aspossi- 
ble.  Add  this  'n  small  portions  to  the  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury, agita*'"g  tlle  whole  very  well,  and  allowing  suf- 
fice ill  ti,,c  wr  tMP  cyanide  to  dissolve,  while  the  de- 
compo-'tion  is  going  on  between  it  and  the  hydrosul- 
phur«<i  as  'l  ls  added.  Continue  the  addition  of  the 
liyarosulphuret  so  long  a9  a  dark  precipitate  of  sujphu- 
njtof  mercury  falls  down,  and  even  allowing  a  small 
excess.    Let  the  whole  be  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and 
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kept  warm  till  the  fluid  drops  through ;  add  more  water 
to  wash  tl»:  sulphuret  of  mercury,  until  eight  ounces 
of  fluid  have  passed  through  the  filler,  and  it  lias  be- 
come tasteless.  To  this  fluid,  which  contains  the  prus- 
siateof  barytes,  with  a  small  excess  of  hydrosulpburel 
of  barytes,  add  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  and  allowed  to  become  cold,  so  long 
as  sulphate  of  barytes  falls  down.  The  excess  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  will  be  reirJbved  by  adding  a  suffi 
cient  portiou  of  carbonate  of  lead,  and  agitating  very 
well.  The  whole  may  now  be  put  upon  a  filter,  which 
must  be  closely  covered  ;  the  fluid  which  passes  is  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  of  what  is  called  the  medical  stand- 
ard strength." 

Scheele  found  that  prussic  acid  occasioned  precipi- 
tates with  only  the  following  three  metallic  solutions  : 
nitrates  of  silver  and  mercury,  and  carbonate  of  silver. 
The  first  is  white,  the  second  black,  the  thud  green, 
becoming  blue. 

The  hydrocyanates  are  all  alkaline,  even  when  a 
great  excess  of  acid  is  employed  In  their  formation,  and 
they  are  decomposed  by  the  weakest  acids." — Dre'« 
Chcm.  Diet. 

PRUSSINE.  Prussic  gas.  Cyanogen.  This  is  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  the  prusside  or  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury by  heat. 

When  the  simple  mercurial  prusside  is  exposed  to 
heat  in  a  small  glass  retort,  or  tube,  shut  at  one  extre- 
mity, it  soon  begins  to  blacken.  It  appears  to  melt  like 
an  animal  matter,  and  then  the  prussine  is  disengaged 
in  abundance.  This  gas  is  pure  from  the  beginning 
of  the  process  to  the  end,  provided  always  that  the 
heat  he  not  very  high;  for  if  it  were  not  sufficiently 
intense  to  melt  the  glass,  a  little  azote  would  be  evolv- 
ed. Mercury  is  volatilized  with  a  considerable  quan 
tity  of  prusside,  and  there  remains  a  charry  matter  of 
the  colour  of  soot,  and  as  light  as  lampblack.  The 
prusside  of  silver  gives  out  likewise  prussine  when 
heated  ;  but  the  mercurial  prusside  is  preferable  to 
every  other. 

Prussine  or  cyanogen  is  a  permanently  elastic  fluid. 
Its  smell,  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  Is  very 
strong  and  penetrating.  Its  solution  in  water  has  a 
very  sharp  taste.  The  gas  hums  with  n  bluish  flame 
mixed  with  purple.  Its  sp.  gr.,  compared  to  that  of 
air,  is  1.H064. 

Prussine  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  pretty  high  heat, 
without  being  decomposed.  Water,  agitated  with  it 
for  some  minutes,  at  the  temperature  of  69",  absorbed 
about  4J  times  its  volume.  Pure  alkohol  absorbs  23 
times  its" volume.  Sulphuric  aether  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine dissolve  at  least  as  much  as  water.  Tincture  of 
litmus  is  reddened  by  prussine.  The  carbonic  acid 
proceeds.no  doubt,  from  the  decomposition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  prussine  and  water.  It  deprives  the  red 
sulphate  of  manganese  of  its  colour,  a  property  which 
prussic  acid  does  not  po 

Phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  iodine  may  he  sublimed 
by  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  in  prussine,  without  occa- 
sioning any  change  on  it  Its  mixture  with  hydrogen 
was  not  altered  by  the  same  temperature,  or  by  passing 
electrical  sparks  through  it.  Copper  and  gold  do  not 
combine  with  it;  but  iron,  when  heated  almost  to 
whiteness,  decomposes  it  in  part. 

In  the  cold,  potassium  acts  but  slowly  on  prussine, 
because  a  crust  is  formed  on  its  surface,  which  presents 
an  ob=«.acle  to  the  mutual  action.  On  applying  the 
spirit-laiM),  the  potassium  becomes  speedily  incan- 
descent; tht absorption  of  the  gas  begins,  the  inflamed 
disc  gradually  diminishes,  and  when  it  disappears  en- 
tirely, which  tah->,  place  in  a  few  seconds,  the  absorp- 
tion is  likewise  at  a»en(i. 

The  compound  of  prussine  and  potassium  is  yellow- 
ish. It  dissolves  in  watei  without  effervescence,  and 
the  solution  is  strongly  alka;,^.  ns  taste  is  the  same 
as  that  of  hydrocyanate  or  sluice  prussiate  of  potassa, 
of  which  it  possesses  all  the  progtrfes. 

When  a  pure  solution  of  potassa^  introduced  into 
this  gas,  the  absorption  is  rapid.  If  he  alkali  be  not 
too  concentrated,  and  be  not  quite  situated,  it  is 
scarcely  tinged  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour.  xjut  if  the 
orussine  be"  in  excess,  we  obtain  a  brown  >olution, 
apparently  carbonaceous.  On  pouring  potass*,  com- 
bined with  prussine  into  a  saline  solution  of  a  iMck 
oxide  of  iron,  and  adding  an  acid,  we  obtain  Prussim 

blue-  , .         ,_       ,    •        <• 

The  instant  an  acid  is  poured  into  the  solution  ot 
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prussine  in  potassa,  a  strong  effervescence  of  carbonic 
acid  Is  produced,  and  at  the  same  time  a  strong  smell  of 
prussic  acid  becomes  perceptible.  Ammonia  is  like- 
wise formed,  which  remains  combined  with  the  acid 

employed  and  which  ma\   he  rendered  very  sensible  to 

the  smell  by  the  addition  of  quicklime.  Since,  there- 
fore, we  are  obliged  to  add  an  acid  in  order  to  form 
Prussian  blue,  its  formation  occasions  no  farther  diffi- 
culty. ...  — 

Soda,  barytes,  and  strontites  produce  the  same  effect 
as  potassa.  We  must,  therefore,  admit  that  prussine 
forms  particular  combinations  with  the  alkalies,  which 
are  permanent  till  some  circumstance  determines  the 
format  ion  of  new  products.    These  combinations  are 

true  salts,  which  may  be  regarded  as  analagous  to  those 
formi  d  by  acids.  In  fact,  prussine  possesses  acid  cha- 
racters. It  contains  two  elements,  azote  and  carbon, 
the  iii st  of  which  is  Btrongly  acidifying,  according  to 

Gay  Lussac.     Prussine  reddens  the  tincture  of   litmus, 

and  neutralizes  the  bases.    On  the  other  hand,  ll  arts 

as  a  simple  body  when  it  combines  with  hydrogen  \  and 
it  is  this  double    function  of  a  simple   and  C pound 

body,  which  renders  Its  nomenclature  bo  embarrassing. 

Be  this  as  it  maj  ,lhe  compounds  of  prussine  and  the 
alkalies,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  term  jims- 
rides.  ilo  not  separate  in  water  like  the  alkaline  chlo- 
rurels  (oxy muriates),  which  produce  chlorates  and  mu 
nates. 

The  metallic  oxides  do  not  seem  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  changes  on  prussine  as  the' alkalies. 

Prussine  rapidly  decomposes  the  carbonates  at  a  dull 
red  heat,  and  prussides  of  the  oxides  are  obtained. 
When  passed  through  sulphuret  of  barytes,  it  combine* 
without  disengaging  the  sulphur,  and  renders  it  very 
fusible  and  of  a  brow  nish  black  colour.  When  put 
into  water,  we  obtain  a  colourless  solution,  but  which 
gives  a  deep  brown  (maroon)  colour  to  muriate  of 
iron.  What  does  not  dissolve  contains  a  good  deal  of 
sulphate,  which  is  doubtless  formed  during  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  sulphuret  of  barytes. 

On  dissolving  prussine  in  the  sulphuretted  hydrosul- 
phuret  ot  barytes,  sulphur  is  precipitated,  which  is 
again  dissolved  when  the  liquor  is  saturated  with  prus- 
sine, and  we  obtain  a  solution  having  a  very  deep 
brown  maroon  colour.  This  gas  does  not  decompose 
sulphuret  of  silver,  nor  of  potassa. 

Prussine  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  combine  slowly 

with  each  other.  A  yellow  substance  is  obtained  in 
line  needles,  which  dissolves  in  water,  does  not  precipi- 
tate nitrate  of  lead,  produces  no  Prussian  blue,  and  is 
composed  of  1  volume  prussine  (cyanogen),  and  1J 
volumes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Aininoniacal  gas  and  prussine  begin  to  act  on  each 
other  whenever  they  come  in  contact ;  but  some  hours 
are  requisite  to  render  the  effect  complete.  We  per- 
ceive at  first  a  white  thick  vapour,  which  soon  disap- 
pears. The  diminution  of  volume  is  considerable,  and 
the  glass  in  which  the  mixture  is  made  becomes  opaque, 
its  inside  being  covered  with  a  solid  brown  matter. 
On  mixing  90  parts  of  prussine,  and  227  ammonia,  they 
combined  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1£.  This 
compound  ::ives  a  dark  orange-brown  colour  to  water, 
but  dissolves  only  in  a  very  small  proportion.  The 
liquid  produces  no  Prussian  blue  with  the  salts  of 
iron. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the 
Arts,  Sir  H.  Davy  has  stated  some  interesting  particu- 
lars relative  to  prussine.  By  heating  prusside  of  mer- 
cury in  muriatic  acid  gas,  he  obtained  pure  liquid 
prussic  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate.  By  heating 
iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  in  contact  with  prus- 
side of  mercury,  compounds  of  these  bodies  with  prus- 
sine or  cyanogen  may  be  formed.  That  of  iodine  is  a 
very  curious  body.  It  is  volatile  at  a  very  moderate 
heat ;  and  on  cooling  collects  in  flocculi,  adhering  to- 
gether like  oxide  of  zinc  formed  by  combustion.  It  has 
a  pungent  smell,  and  very  acrid  taste. 

1'SALLOrnES.  (From  \paX\oc,  a  stringed  instru- 
ment, and  £«5o5,  a  likeness :  because  it  appears  as  if 
stringed  like  a  dulcimer.)  Applied  by  the  ancients  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  fornix  of  the  brain. 

PSALTE'RIUM.  (A  harp:  because  it  is  marked 
with  lines  that  give  itthe  appearance  of  a  harp.)  Lyra. 
The  medullary  body  that  unites  the  posterior  crura  of 
the  fornix  of  the  brain. 

PSAMMi'SMUS.  (From  xpa/iuoc,  sand.)  An.  »a- 
plication  of  hot  sand  to  any  part  ofthe  body. 
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FSAMMO'DES.  (From  da^oc,  sand.)  Applied  to 
■urine  wliicli  depositee  a  sandy  sediment. 

PSELLT8MU&  (From  d/cXX<£u,  lo  have  a  hesita- 
tion of  speecta.)  Psellotis.  Defect  of  speech.  A  ge- 
nus of  disease  in  the  Class  Locales,  and  Order  Dysci- 
ncsitc,  of  ("alien. 

PsSho'tIS.     See  Psellismus. 

PSEUDA'CORUS.  (From  \).cvivs,  ^Ise,  and  axo- 
poi-,  the  acorus  plant :  because  it  resembled  and  was 
substituted  for  that  plant.)     See  Iris  Pseudacorus. 

PSEUDO.  (tcvSns,  false.)  Spurious.  This  word 
is  fixed  to  the  name  of  several  diseases,  because  they 
resemble  them,  but  are  not  those  diseases  ;  as  Pseudo- 
pneumonia,  Pscudo-phrcnitis.  It  is  also  prefixed  to 
many  substances  which  are  only  fictitious  imitations; 
as  Pscudniimmuni,  a  spurious  kind  of  amomum,  &c. 

1VF.UDOBLEPSIS.  (From  \ptvins,  false,  and 
6Xti|i5,  sight.)  Phantasma ;  Sujf'usio.  Imaginary 
vision  of  objects.  A  geniis  of  disease  in  the  Class  Lo 
cales,  and  Order  Dysesthesia,  of  Cullen;  characterized 
by  depraved  sight, creating  objects,  or  representing  them 
different  from  what  they  are.    Species : — 

1.  Pseudoblepsis  imaginari't.,  in  which  objects  are 
perceived  that  are  not.  present. 

2.  Pseudoblepsis  viutans,  in  which  objects  that  are 
present  appear  somewhat  changed. 

PSEUDOCYESIS.  (From \pcvirn, false,  and icvnoic, 
pregnancy.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  disease  in  Good's 
Nosology.  Class,  Oenetica  ;  Order,  Carpotica.  False 
conception.  It  lias  two  species,  viz.  Pseudocyesis  mo- 
laris,  and  inanis. 

PSEUDOMELANTHIUM.  (From  ^tvins,  false, 
and  mClanthium,  the  name  of  a  plant.)  See  Agro- 
stemma  gtlhago. 

PSEUDOPYRETHRUM.  (From  JtuJijs,  false,  and 
ptjrcthrum,  the  name  of  a  plant :  so  called,  because 
when  the  flowers  are  chewed  they  impart  a  warmth 
somewhat  like  that  of  pyrethruin  root.)  See  AchiUaa 
ptarmica. 

PSI'DllJM.  (Altered  by  Linnams  from  ipidias  of 
the  ancient  Greeks.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnuian  system.  Class,  leosandria;  Order,  Me- 
nogynia. 

PsiniuM  pomiferum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
apple  guava.  This  plant,  and  the  pyriferum,  bear 
fruits,  the  former  like  apples,  the  latter  like  pears.  The 
apple  kind  is  most  cultivated  in  the  Indies,  on  account 
of  the  pulp  having  a  line  acid  flavour,  whereas  the  pear 
■pec  ies  is  sweet,  and  therefore  not  so  agreeable  in  warm 
climates.  Of  the  inner  pulp  of  either,  the  inhabitants 
make  jellies;  and  of  the  outer  rind  they  make  tarts, 
marmalades,  &c.  The  latter  they  also  stew  and  eat 
with  milk,  and  prefer  them  to  any  other  stewed  fruits. 
They  have  an  astringent  quality,  which  exists  also  in 
every  part  of  the  tree,  and  abundantly  in  the  leaf  buds, 
which  are  occasionally  boiled  with  barley,  and  liquor- 
ice, as  an  excellent  drink  against  diarrhoeas.  A  sim- 
ple decoction  of  the  leaves,  used  as  a  bath,  is  said  to 
cure  the  itch,  and  most  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Psidium  pyriferum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
pear  guava.     See  Psidium  pomiferum. 

Psilo'thra.  (From  UyiAou,  to  denudate.)  Appli- 
cations to  remove  the  hair. 

1'sn.o  thrum.  (From  \pi\oto,  to  depilate:  so  called 
because  it  was  used  to  remove  the  hair.)  The  white 
briony. 

Psimmy'thium.  (From  d/iw,  to  smooth:  so  called 
because  of  its  use  as  a  cosmetic.)  Cerusse,  or  white 
lead. 

PSO'jE.  (toat,  the  loins.)  Alopcccs ;  Ncfromctra ; 
Neurometeres.    1.  The  loins. 

2.  The  name  of  two  pair  of  muscles  in  the  loins. 

PSO' AS.  (From  \poai,  the  loins.)  Belonging  to  the 
loins. 

Psoas  abscess.    See  Lumbar  abscess. 

Psoas  Magnus.  Psoas,  seu  lumbaris  internus,  of 
Winslow.  Pre-lumbo-trorhantin,  of  Dumas.  This  is 
a  long,  thick,  and  very  considerable  muscle,  situated 
close  to  the  forepart  and  sides  of  the  lumbar  vertebra 
It  arises  from  the  bodies  of  the  last  vertebra;  of  the  back, 
and  of  all  the  lumbar  vertebra  laterally,  as  well  as  from 
Ihe  anterior  surfaces  of  their  transverse  processes  by 
distinct  tendinous  and  fleshy  slips,  that  are  gradually 
collected  into  one  mass,  which  becomes  thicker  as  it 
till  it  reaches  the  last  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse, 
where  it  grows  narrower  again,  and  uniting  its  outer 
— "'   ""■«"■*—  «'i"«  Inihara  it  hioins  tn  heroine  tendi- 
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nou9)  with  the  iliacus  internus,  descends  along  with 
that  muscle  under  the  ligameuluni  Fallopii,  and  goes  to 
be  inserted  tendinous  at  the  bottom  of  the  trochanter 
minor,  of  the  os  femoris,  and  fleshy  into  the  bone  a 
little  below  that  process.  Between  "the  tendon  of  this 
muscle  and  the  ischium,  we  find  a  considerable  bursa 
mucosa.  This  muscle,  at  its  origin,  has  some  connex- 
ion with  the  diaphragm,  and  likewise  with  the  quadra- 
tus  lumborum.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  flexors 
of  the  thighs  forwards,  and  may  likewise  assist  in 
turning  it  outwards.  When  the  inferior  extremity  is 
fixed,  it  may  help  to  bend  the  body  forwards,  and  in  an 
erect  posture  it  greatly  assists  in  preserving  the  equili- 
brium of  the  trunk  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 

Psoas  parvus.  Pre-lumbo-pubitn,  of  Dumas.  This 
muscle,  which  was  first  described  by  Riolanus,  19  situ- 
ated upon  the  psoas  magnus,  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
loins.  The  psoas  parvus  arises  thin  and  fleshy  from 
the  side  of  the  uppermost  vertebra  of  the  loins,  and 
sometimes  also  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  last  vertebra 
of  the  back,  and  from  the  transverse  process<»s  of  each 
ot  these  vertebra?:  it  then  extends  over  part  of  the 
psoas  magnus,  and  terminates  in  a  thin,  flat  tendon, 
which  is  inserted  into  that  part  of  the  brim  of  the  pel- 
vis, where  the  os  pubis  joins  the  ilium.  From  this 
tendon  a  great  number  of  fibres  are  sent  off,  which  form 
a  thin  fascia,  that  covers  parts  of  the  psoas  magnus  and 
iliacus  internus,  and  gradually  loses  itself  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  thigh.  In  the  human  body,  this  muscle  is 
very  often  wanting  ;  but  in  a  dog,  according  to  Douglas, 
il  is  never  deficient.  Riolanus  was  of  opinion,  that  it 
occurs  ottener  in  men  than  in  women.  Winslow  as- 
serts just  the  contrary  ;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
it  is  as  often  wanting  in  one  sex  as  in  the  other.  Its 
use  sei  ins  to  be  to  assist  the  psoas  magnus  in  bending 
the  loins  forwards ;  and  when  we  are  lying  upon  our 
back,  it  may  help  lo  raise  the  pelvis. 

Psoas  sive  lumbaris  internus.  See  Psoas  mag 
nus. 

PSO'RA.  Vupa.  Scabies.  The  itch.  Agenusof 
disease  in  the  Class  Locales,  and  Order  Dyalyses,  of 
Cullen :  appearing  first  on  the  wrists,  and  between  the 
fingers,  in  small  pustules  with  watery  heads.  Itiscon- 
tagious. 

PSORALEA.  (From  ipupaXcoc,  scabby  ;  because  the 
calyx,  and  other  parts  of  I  lie  plant,  are  more  or  less 
besprinkled  with  glandular  dots,  giving  a  scurfy  rough- 
ness.) The  name  of  a  melius  of  plants.  Class,  Via- 
delphia;  Order,  Decandria. 

Psora lka  PENTAPHYLLA.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Chexicum  cdntrayerva,  Contrayerva  nova,  which 
is  by  many  as  much  esteemed  as  the  Dorstenia.  It  was 
introduced  into  Europe  soon  after  the  true  plant,  from 
Guiana  as  well  as  Mexico. 

PSORI'ASIS.  (Vvom  xpuipa,  the  itch.)  The  disease 
to  which  Dr.  Willan  gives  this  title  is  characterized  by 
a  rough  and  scaly  state  of  the  cuticle,  sometimes  con- 
tinuous, sometimes  in  separate  patches,  of  vaiious 
sizes,  but  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  for  the  moot  part 
accompanied  with  rhagades  or  fissures  of  the  skin. 
From  the  lepra  it  may  be  distinguished,  not  only  by  the 
distribution  of  the  patches,  but  also  by  its  cessation 
and  recurrence  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  by 
the  disorder  of  the  constitution  with  which  it  is  usually 
attended.     Dr.  Willan  gives  the  following  varieties  : 

1.  Psoriasis  guttata.  This  complaint  appears  in 
small,  distinct,  but  irregular  patches  of  laminated 
scales,  with  little  or  no  inflammation  round  them. 
The  patches  very  seldom  extend  to  the  size  of  a  six- 
pence. They  have  neither  an  elevated  border,  nor  the 
oval  or  circular  form  by  which  all  the  varieties  of 
lepra  are  distinguished  ;  but  their  circumference  is 
sometimes  angular,  and  sometimes  goes  into  small  ser- 
pentine processes.  The  scale  formed  upon  each  of 
them  is  thin,  and  may  be  easily  detached,  leaving  a  red, 
shining  base.  The  patches  arc  often  distrituted  over 
the  greatest  part  ol-  the  body,  but  more  particularly  on 
the  back  part  of  the  neck,  the  breasts,  arms,  loins, 
thighs,  and  legs.  They  appear  also  upon  the  face, 
which  rarely  happens  in  lepra.  In  that  situation,  they 
arc  red  and  more  rough  than  the  adjoining  cuticle,  but 
not  covered  with  scales.  The  psoriasis  guttata  often 
appears  on  children  in  a  sudden  eruption,  attended 
with  a  sliulit  disorder  of  the  constitution,  and  spreads 
over  the  body  within  two  or  three  days.  In  adults  it 
commences  with  a  few  scaly  patches  on  the  extremi- 
ties, proceeds  very  gradually,  and  has  a  longer  duration 
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than  in  children.  Its  first  occurrence  is  usually  in  the 
spring  season,  after  violent  pains  in  the  head,  stomach, 
and  limbs.  During  the  summer  it  disappears  sponta 
neously,  or  may  be  soon  removed  by  proper  applica- 
tions, but  it  is  apt  to  return  again  early  in  ihe  ensuing 
spring,  and  continues  so  to  do  for  several  i 
years.  When  the  scales  have  been  removed,  and  the 
disease  is  about  to  go  off.  the  small  patches  have  a 
shining  appearance,  and  they  retain  a  dark  red,  inter- 
mixed with  somewhat  of  a  bluish  colour,  for  many 
days,  or  even  weeks,  before  the  skin  is  restored  to  its 
usual  state.  In  the  venereal  disease  there  is  an  erup- 
tion which  very  much  resembles  the  psoriasis  guttata, 
the  only  difference  being  a  slighter  degree  of  scaliness, 
and  a  different  shade  of  colour  in  the  patches,  approach- 
ing to  a  livid  red,  or  very  dark  rose  colour.  The 
patches  vary  in  their  extent,  from  the  section  of  a  pea, 
to  the  size  of  a  silver  penny,  but  are  not  exactly  cir- 
cular. They  rise  at  first  very  little,  if  at  all,  above  the 
cuticle.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  scales  appear  on 
them,  they  become  sensibly  elevated ;  and  sometimes 
the  edge  or  circumference  of  the  patch  is  higher  than 
the  little  scales  in  its  centre.  This  eruption  is  usually 
seen  upon  the  forehead,  breast,  between  the  shoulders, 
or  in  the  inside  of  the  forearms,  in  the  groins,  about 
the  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  upon  the  akin  covering  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  syphilitic  psoriasis 
guttata  is  attended  with,  or  soon  followed  by,  an  ul- 
ceration of  the  throat.  It  appears  about  six  or  eight 
weeks  after  a  chancre  has  been  healed  by  an  ineffectual 
course  of  mercury.  A  similar  appearance  takes  place 
at  nearly  the  same  period,  in  some  cases  where  no  local 
symptoms  had  been  noticed.  When  a  venereal  sore  is 
in  a  discharging  state,  this  eruption,  or  other  secondary 
symptoms,  often  appear  much  later  than  the  period 
above  mentioned.  They  may  also  be  kept  back  three 
months,  or  even  longer,  by  an  inefficient  application  of 
mercury.  If  no  medicine  he  employed,  the  syphilitic 
form  of  the  psoriasis  guttata  will  proceed  during  several 
months,  the  number  of  the  spots  increasing,  and  their 
bulk  being  somewhat  enlarged,  but  without  any  other 
material  alteration. 

2.  The  Psoriasis  diffusa  spreads  into  large  patches 
irregularly  circumscribed,  reddish,  rough,  and  chappv, 
with  scales  interspersed.  It  commences,  in  general, 
with  numerous  minute  asperities,  or  elevations  of  the 
cuticle,  more  perceptible  by  the  touch  than  by  sight. 
Upon  these,  small  distinct  scales  are  soon  after  formed, 
adhering  by  a  dark  central  point,  while  their  edges  may 
be  seen  white  and  detached.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  weeks  all  the  intervening  cuticle  becomes  rough 
and  chappy,  appears  red,  and  raised,  and  wrinkled,  the 
iinesof  the  skin  sinking  into  deep  furrows.  The  scales 
which  form  among  them  are  often  slight,  and  repeat- 
edly exfoliate.  Sometimes,  without  any  previous  erup- 
tion of  papuls,  a  large  portion  of  the  skin  becomes  dry, 
harsh,  cracked,  reddish,  and  scaly,  as  above  described. 
In  other  cases,  the  disorder  commences  with  separate 
patches  of  an  uncertain  form  and  size,  some  of  them 
being  small,  like  those  in  the  psoriasis  guttata,  some 
much  larger.  The  patches  gradually  expand  till  they 
become  confluent,  and  nearly  cover  the  part  or  limb  af- 
fected. Both  the  psoriasis  guttata  and  diffusa  like- 
wise occur  as  a  sequel  of  the  lichen  simplex.  This 
transition  takes  place  more  certainly  after  frequent  re- 
turns of  the  lichen.  The  parts  most  affected  by  psori- 
asis diffusa  are  the  cheeks,  chin,  upper  eyelids,  and 
corners  of  the  eyes,  the  temples,  the  external  ear,  the 
neck,  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  the 
forearm,  from  the  elbow  to  the  back  of  the  hand,  along 
the  supinator  muscle  of  the  radius.  The  fingers  are 
sometimes  nearly  surrounded  with  a  loose  scaly  in- 
crustation; the  nails  crack  and  exfoliate  superficially. 
The  scaly  patches  likewise  appear,  though  less  fre- 
quently, on  the  forehead  and  scalp,  on  the  shoulders, 
back,  and  loins,  on  the  abdomen,  and  instep.  This 
disease  occasionally  extends  to  all  tjie  parts  above  men- 
tioned at  the  same  time ;  but,  in  general,  it  affects  them 
successively,  leaving  one  place  free,  and  appearing  in 
others ;  sometimes  again  returning  to  its  first  situation. 
The  psoriasis  diffusa  is  attended  with  a  sensation  of 
heat,  and  with  a  very  troublesome  itching,  especially 
at  night.  It  exhibits  small,  slight,  distinct  scales, 
having  less  disposition  than  the  lepra  to  form  thick 
crusts.  The  chaps  or  fissures  of  the  skin,  which  usually 
make  a  part  of  this  complaint,  are  very  sore  and  pain- 
ful, but  seldom  discharge  any  fluid.  When  the  scales 
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are  removed  by  frequent  washing,  or  by  the  application 
of  unguents,  the  surface,  though  laised  and  uneven, 
appears  Binooth  anil  shining  ,  and  tin  deep  furrows  of 
the  cuticle  are  lined  by  a  Blight  scahncss.  .Should  any 
portion  of  the  diseased  surface  he  forcibly  excoriated, 
there  issues  out  a  thin  lymph,  mixed  with  some  drops 

of  blood,  which  slightly  slains  and  stiffens  the  linen, 
but  soon  concretes  into  a  thin  dry  scab;  this  is  again 
succeeded  by  a  white  scaliness,  gradually  increasing, 
and  spreading  in  various  directions.  As  the  complaint 
declines,  the  roughness,  chaps,  scales,  &x.  disapiiear, 
and  a  new  cuticle  is  formed,  at  first  red,  dry,  and 
shrivelled,  but  which,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  acquires 
the  proper  texture.  The  duration  of  the  psoriasis  dif- 
fusa is  from  one  to  four  months.     If,  in  some  consliln 

tions,  it  does  not  then  disappear,  hut  becomes,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  permanent,  there  is,  at  least,  an  aggrava- 
tion or  extension  of  it,  about  the  usual  periods  of  its 
return.  In  other  cases,  the  disease,  at  the  vernal  re- 
turns, differs  much  as  to  its  extent,  and  also  with  re- 
spect to  the  violence  of  the  preceding  symptoms.  The 
eruption  is,  indeed,  often  confined  to  a  single  scaly 
patch,  red,  itching,  and  chapped,  of  a  moderate  size, 
but  irregularly  circumscribed.  Tins  solitary  patch  is 
sometimes  situated  on  the  temple,  or  upper  part  of  the 
cheek,  frequently  on  the  breast,  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
about  the  wrist,  or  within  and  a  little  below  the  elbow 
joint,  but  especially  at  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  be- 
hind. It  continues'  in  any  of  these  situations  several 
months,  without  much  observable  alteration.  The 
compluint,  denominated  with  us  the  bakers'  itch,  is  an 
appearance  of  psoriasis  diffusa  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  commencing  with  one  or  two  small,  rough,  scaly 
patches,  and  finally  extending  from  the  knuckles  to  the 
wrist.  The  rhagades,  or  chaps,  and  fissures  of  the 
skin,  are  numerous  about  the  knuckles  and  ball  of  the 
thumb,  and  where  the  back  of  the  hand  joins  the  wrist. 
They  are  often  highly  inflamed,  and  painful,  but  iiave 
no  discharge  of  fluid  from  them.  The  hack  of  the  hand 
is  a  little  raised  or  tumefied,  and,  at  an  advanced 
period  of  the  disorder,  exhibits  a  reddish,  glossy  surface, 
without  crusts  or  numerous  scales.  However,  the 
di  ep  furrows  of  the  cuticle  are,  for  the  most  part, 
whitened  by  a  slight  scaliness.  This  complaint  is  not 
general  among  bakers;  that  it  is  only  aggravated  by 
their  business,  and  affects  those  who  are  otherwise 
disposed  to  it,  may  be  collected  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstances: I.  It  disappears  about  midsummer,  and 
returns  in  the  cold  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year ;  2.  Persons  constantly  engaged  in  the  business, 
after  having  been  once  affected  with  the  eruption, 
sometimes  enjoy  a  respite  from  it  for  two  or  three 
years ;  3.  When  the  business  is  discontinued,  the  com- 
plaint does  not  immediately  cease.  The  grocers'  itch 
has  some  affinity  with  the  bakers'  itch,  or  tetter ;  but, 
being  usually  a  pustular  disease  at  its  commencement, 
it  properly  belongs  to  another  genus.  Washer-women, 
probably  from  the  irritation  of  soap,  are  liable  to  be  af- 
fected with  a  similar  scaly  disease  on  the  hands,  and 
arms,  sometimes  on  the  face  and  neck,  which,  in  par- 
ticular constitutions,  proves  very  troublesome,  and  of 
long  duration. 

3.  The  Psoriasis  gyrala  is  distributed  in  narrow 
patches  or  stripes,  variously  figured ;  some  of  them  are 
nearly  longitudinal ;  some  circular,  or  semicircular, 
with  verniform  appendages;  some  are  tortuous,  orser- 
pentine;  others  like  earth-worms  or  leeches:  the  fur- 
rows of  the  cuticle  being  deeper  than  usual,  make  the 
resemblance  more  striking,  by  giving  to  them  an  annu- 
lled appearance.  There  is  a  separation  of  slight  scales 
from  the  diseased  surface,  but  no  thick  incrustations 
are  formed.  The  uniform  disposition  of  these  patches 
is  singular.  I  have  seen  a  large  circular  one  situated 
on  each  breast  above  the  papilla;;  and  two  or  three 
others  of  a  serpentine  form,  in  analogous  situations 
along  the  sides  of  the  chest.  The  back  is  often  varie- 
gated in  like  manner,  with  convoluted  tetters,  similarly 
arranged  on  each  side  of  the  spine.  They  likewise  ap- 
pear, in  some  cases,  on  the  arms  and  thighs,  intersect- 
ing each  other  in  various  directions.  A  slighter  kind 
of  this  complaint  affects  delicate  young  women  and 
children  in  small  scaly  circles  or  rings,  little  discolour- 
ed ;  they  appear  on  the  cheeks,  neck,  or  upper  part  of 
the  breast,  and  are  mostly  confounded  with  the  herpe- 
tic, or  pustular  ringworm.  The  psoriasis  gyrata  has 
its  remissions  and  returns,  like  the  psoriasis  diffusa ;  it 
also  exhibits,  in  some  cases,  patches  of  the  latter  dis- 
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order  on  tlie  face,  scalp,  or  extremities,  while  the  trunk 
of  the  body  is  chequered  with  the  singular  figures  above 
described. 

4.  1'turiasis  pnlmaria.  This  very  obstinate  species 
of  tetter  is  nearly  confined  to  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It 
commences  with  a  small,  harsh,  or  scaly  patch,  which 
gradually  spreads  over  the  whole  palm,  and  sometimes 
appears  iu  a  slight  degree  on  the  inside  of  the  fingers 
and  wrist.  The  surface  feels  rough  from  the  detached 
and  raised  edges  of  the  scaly  lamina; ;  its  colour  often 
changes  to  brown  or  black,  as  if  dirty  ;  yet  the  most 
diligent  washing  produces  no  favourable  effect.  The 
culicular  furrows  are  deep,  and  cleft  at  the  bottom 
longitudinally,  in  various  places,  so  as  to  bleed  on 
stretching  the  fingers.  A  sensation  of  heat,  pain,  and 
stillness  in  the  motions  of  the  hand,  attends  this  com- 
plaint. It  is  worse  in  winter  or  spring,  and  occa- 
sionally disappears  in  autumn  or  summer,  leaving  a 
soft,  dark-red  cuticle;  but  many  persons  are  troubled 
with  it  for  a  series  of  years,  experiencing  only  very 
slight  remissions.  Every  return  or  aggravation  of  it  is 
preceded  by  an  increase  of  heat  and  dryness,  with  in- 
tolerable itching.  Shoemakers  have  the  psoriasis  pa- 
maria  locally,  from  the  irritation  of  the  wax  they  so 
constantly  employ.  In  braziers,  tinmen,  silversmiths, 
&c.  the  complaint  seems  to  be  produced  by  handling 
cold  metals.  A  long  predisposition  to  ii  from  a  weak, 
languid,  hectical  state  of  the  constitution,  may  {live 
eflect  to  different  occasional  causes.  Dr.  VVillan  has 
observed  it  in  women  after  lying-in  ;  in  some  persons 
it  is  connected  or  alternates  with  arthritic  complaints. 
When  the  palms  of  the  hands  are  affected  as  above 
stated,  a  similar  appearance  often  takes  place  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet;  but  with  the  exception  of  rhagades  or 
fissures,  which  seem  less  liable  to  form  there,  the  feet 
being  usually  kept  warm  and  covered.  Sometime*, 
also,  the  psoriasis  pahnaria  is  attended  with  a  thickness 
of  the  pra-piiiium,  with  scaliness  anil  painful  cracks. 
These  symptoms  at  las'  produce  a  phimosis,  and  ren- 
der connubial  intercourse  difficult  or  impracticable  ; 
60  great,  in  some  cases,  is  the  obstinacy  of  them,  that 
remedies  are  of  no  avail,  and  the  patient  can  only  be 
relieved  by  circumcision.  This  affection  of  the  praepu- 
tium  is  not  exactly  similar  to  any  venereal  appearance; 
but  rhagades  or  fissures,  and  indurated  patches  within 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  take  place  in  syphilis,  and  some- 
what resemble  the  psoriasis  palmaria.  The  venereal 
patches  are,  however,  distinct,  white,  and  elevated, 
having  nearly  the  consistence  of  a  soft  corn.  From  the 
rhagades  there  is  a  slight  discharge,  very  offensive  to 
the  smell.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  likewise,  in  this 
case,  affected  with  the  patches,  not  with  rhagades. 
When  the  disease  yields  to  the  operation  of  mercury, 
the  indurated  portions  of  cuticle  separate,  and  a  smooth 
new  cuticle  is  found  formed  underneath.  The  fingers 
and  toes  are  not  affected  with  the  patches,  &.C.  in 
venereal  cases. 

5.  Psoriasis  labialis.  The  psoriasis  sometimes  af- 
fects the  lip  without  appearing  on  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  Its  characteristics  are,  as  usual,  scaliness,  in- 
termixed with  chaps  and  fissures  of  the  skin.  The 
scales  are  of  a  considerable  magnitude,  so  that  their 
edges  are  often  loose,  while  the  central  points  are 
attached;  a  new  cuticle  gradually  forms  beneath  the 
scales,  but  is  not  durable.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  it  becomes  dry,  shrivelled,  and  broken ;  and, 
while  it  exfoliates,  gives  way  to  another  layer  offender 
cuticle,  which  soon,  in  like  manner,  perishes.  These 
appearances  should  be  distinguished  from  the  light 
chaps  and  roughness  of  the  lips  produced  by  very 
cold  or  frosty  weather,  but  easily  removed.  The 
psoriasis  labialis  may  he  a  little  aggravated  by  frost  or 
sharp  winds,  yet  it  receives  no  material  alleviation  from 
an  opposite  temperature.  It  is  not,  indeed,  confined 
within  any  certain  limit,  or  period  of  dmation,  having, 
in  several  instances,  been  protracted  through  all  the 
seasons.  The  under  lip  is  always  more  affected  than 
the  upper;  and  the  disease  takes  place  more  especially 
in  those  persons  whose  lips  are  full  and  prominent. 

8.  Psoriasis  ecrotalis.  The  skin  of  the  scrotum 
may  be  affected  in  the  psoriasis  diffusa  like  other  parts 
of  the  surface  of  tlie  body;  but  sometimes  a  roughness 
and  scaliness  of  the  scrotum  appears  as  an  independent 
complaint,  attended  with  much  heat,  itching,  tension, 
and  redness.  The  above  symptoms  are  succeeded  by 
a  hard,  thickened,  brittle  texture  of  the  skin,  aid  by 
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be  heated.  This  complaint  is  sometimes  produced 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  prurigo  scroti, 
and  appears  to  be  in  some  cases  a  sequel  of  it.  A 
species  of  the  psoriasis  scrotalis  likewise  occurs  in  the 
lues  venerea,  btlt  merits  no  particular  attention,  being 
always  combined  With  other  secondary  symptoms  of 
the  disease. 

?.  Psoriasis  infantilis.  Infants  between  the  ages 
of  two  months  and  two  years,  are  occasional  y  subject 
to  the  dry  tetter.  Irregular  scaly  patches,  of  various 
sizes  appear  on  the  cheeks,  chin,  breast,  bath,  nates, 
and  thighs.  They  are' sometimes  red,  and  a  little  rough 
or  elevated  ;  sometimes  excoriated,  then  again  covered 
with  a  thin  incrustation;  and,  lastly,  intersected  by 
chaps  or  fissures.  The  general  appearances  nearly  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  psoriasis  diffusa:  but  there  are 
several  peculiarities  in  the  tetters  of  infants,  which 
require  a  distinct  consideration. 

ti.  The  Psoriasis  inveterata  is  characterized  by  an 
almost  universal  scaliness,  with  a  harsh,  dry,  and 
thickened  state  of  the  skin.  It  commences  from  a  few 
irregular,  though  distinct  patches  on  the  extremities. 
Others  appear  afterward  on  different  parts,  and,  be- 
coming confluent,  spread  at  length  overall  tlie  surface 
of  the  body,  except  a  part  of  the  face,  or  sometimes  the 
palms  Of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet.  The  skin  is 
red,  deeply  furrowed,  or  wrinkled,  Stiff  and  rigid,  so  as 
somewhat  to  impede  the  motion  of  the  muscles,  and 
of  the  joints.  So  quick,  likewise,  is  the  production 
and  separation  of  scales,  that  large  quantities  of  them 
arc  found  in  the  bed  on  which  a  person  affected  Willi 
the  disease  has  slept.  They  fall  off  in  the  same  pro- 
portion by  day,  and  being  confined  within  tlie  linen, 
excite  a  troublesome  and  perpetual  itching. 

1'so  iu<  a.  (From  \]/<opa,  the  itch.)  Medicines  to 
cure  the  itch. 

PSOROPHTHALMIA.  (From  4>apa,  the  itch,  and 
odtiaXuoi,  an  eye.)  An  inflammation  of  the  eyelids, 
attended  with  ulcerations,  which  itch  very  much.  By 
nsoropbthalmy,  Mr.  Ware  means  a  case  in  which  the 
inflammation  of  the  eyelids  is  attended  with  an  ulcera- 
tion of  their  edges,  upon  which  a  glutinous  matter 
lodges,  and  becomes  hard,  so  that  in  sleep,  when  they 
have  been  long  iu  contact,  they  become  so  adherent, 
that  they  cannot  be  separated  without  pain.  The 
proximate  cause  is  an  acrimony  deposited  in  the  glands 
of  the  eyelids.    The  species-of  the  psorophthalmia  are, 

1.  Psorophthalmia  crustosa,  which  forms  dry  or  hu- 
mid crusts  in  the  margins  of  the  eyelids. 

2.  Psorophthalmia  hcrprtica,  iu  which  small  papultc, 
itching  extremely,  and  terminating  in  scurf,  are  ob- 
served. 

Psyciiago'qica.  (From  uVuxfi  'he  mind,  and  ayoi, 
to  move.)  Medicines  which  recover  in  syncope  or 
apoplexy. 

PSYCHO'TROPHUM,  (From  uWjXoc,  cold:  be- 
cause it  grows  iu  cold  places.  A  name  altered  by  Lio- 
nums  from  the  Psychotrophum  of  Browne,  which 
alludes  to  the  shady  place  of  growth  of  most  of  the 
species.  Voxorputfrov  is  an  ancient  name  for  an  herb- 
loving  shade.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Lmnsan  system.  Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia. 

Psychotria  emetica.    See  Callicocca  ipecacuanha. 

Psycho  trophum.  (From  uVu^oj,  cold,  and  Tpt<t>w, 
to  nourish:  so  called  because  it  grows  in  places  ex- 
posed to  the  cold.)  The  herb  betony.  See  Bctonica 
officinalis. 

Psyciirorc'trum.  (From  t/tixofi  co'^i  an<J  \ovoi, 
to  wash.)    A  cold  bath. 

Psy'chtica.  (From  uVuxf,  t0  refrigerate.)  Refri- 
gerating medicines. 

PSYDRA'CIA.  (From  tfvxoc,  cold.)  Red  and 
somewhat  elevated  spots,  which  soon  form  broa.l  and 
superficial  vesicles,  such  as  those  produced  by  the 
Stinging-nettle,  the  bites  of  insects,  &c.     Fee  Pustule. 

PSYLLI 'UM.  (From  uVvAAoc,  a  flea:  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  thought  to  destroy  fleas.)  See  Plantago 
psyllii-m. 

PTARMICA.  (From  irraipui,  to  sneeze:  so  called 
because  it  irritates  the  nose,  and  provokes  sneezing.) 


Jneezewort     See  Achilliea  ptarmica. 
PTE  RIS.     (Ft 


rom  irrtpov,  a  wing:  so  called  from 

the  likeness  of  its  leaves  to  wings.)    The  name  of  a 

genus  of  plants  in  the  Linneean  system.    Class,  Crt/p- 

togaviia;  Order,  Filices. 

Pteris  aquilina.    The  systematic  name  of  the 
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•ommon  erake,  oT  female  fern.  Filiz  famina.  The  l 
plant  which  is  thus  called,  in  the  pharmacopeias,  ii  I 
not  the  Pulypodtum  filix  famiina,  but  the  Ptcris—fron- 
tli/ius  suprudecompositis,  foltolis  pinnatis,  pinnis 
lanceolatis,  infimis,  pinnaHJidi*,  siipcrioribus  minori- 
/<«.--,  of  Linmeus.  The  root  is  esteemed  as  an  anthel 
miiitic,  and  is  supposed  to  be  as  efficacious  in  destroy- 
ing the  tapeworm  as  the  root  of  the  male  fern. 

PTEROCA'RPUS.  (From  tftpov,  a  wing,  and 
Kap-nof,  fruit.)  The  name  of  a  genua  of  plants  in  the 
Liuna.-aii  system. 

Ptkrocarpus  santaunvs.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  red  sauuders-lree.  Svntatum  rubrum.  There 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  several  red  woods,  capa- 
ble of  communicating  this  colour  to  spirituous  liquors, 
are  sold  as  red  saunders;  but  the  true  olticinal  kind 
appears, on  the  best  authority,  to  beot  this  tree,  which 
is  extremely  hard,  of  a  bright  garnet  red  colour,  and 
bears  a  fine  polish.  It  is  only  the  inner  substance 
of  the  wood  thai  is  used  as  a  colouring  matter,  and  the 
more  florid  red  is  mostly  esteemed.  On  being  cut,  it 
is  said  to  manifest  a  fragrant  odour,  which  is  more 
especially  observed  in  old  trees.  According  to  Lewis, 
this  wood  is  ot  a  dull  red,  almost  blackish  colour  on 
the  outside,  and  a  deep  brighter  red  within  ;  its  fibres 
are  now  and  then  curled,  as  in  knots.  It  has  no  mani- 
fest smell,  and  little  or  no  taste ;  even  of  extracts 
made  from  it  with  water,  or  with  spirit,  the  taste  is 
not  considei  able. 

To  watery  liquors,  it  communicates  only  a  yellowish 
tinge,  but  to  rectified  spirit  a  fine  deep  red.  A  small 
quantity  of  an  extract,  made  with  this  menstruum, 
tinges  a  large  one  of  fresh  spirit  of  the  same  colour; 
though  it  does  not,  like  most  other  resinous  bodies,  dis- 
solve  in  expressed  oils.  Of  distilled  oils,  there  are 
some,  as  that  of  lavender,  which  receive  a  red  tincture 
from  the  wood  itself,  and  from  its  resinous  extract,  but 
the  greater  number  do  not  lied  saunders  lias  been 
esteemed  as  B  medicine;  but  its  only  use  attaches  to  its 
colouring  property.  The  juice  of  litis  tree,  like  thai 
of  some  others,  affords  a  species  of  sanguis  draconis. 

PTERYGIUM.  {lYItovl,  a  wing.)  A  membra 
neous  excrescence  which  grows  upon  the  internal  can- 
thus  of  the  eye  chiefly,  and  expands  itself  over  the 
albuginea  and  cornea' towards  the  pupil.  It  appears 
to  be  an  extension  or  promulgation  of  the  fibres  and 
vessels  of  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  or  semi-lunar 
membrane,  appearing  like  a  wing.  The  species  of 
pterygium  are  tour: 

1.  Pterygium  tenue,  sen  ungida,  is  a  pellucid  pelli- 
cle, thin,  ot  a  cineritious  colour,  and  unpainful;  grow- 
ing out  from  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  or  membrana 
semilunaris. 

2.  Pterygium  crassum,  sea  pavmis,  diners  trom  tne 
un"ula  byTts  thickness,  red  colour,  and  fulness  of  the 
red  vessels  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  and  it  stretches 
over  the  cornea  like  fasciculi  of  vessels. 

3.  Pterygium  malignum,is  a  pannus  of  various  co- 
lours, painful,  and  arising  from  a  cancerous  acrimony. 

4.  Pterygium  pivgue,  seu  pinguicula,  i*  a  molecule 
like  lard  or  fat,  soft,  without  pain,  and  of  a  light  yel- 
low colour,  which  commonly  is  situated  in  the  external 
angle  of  the  eye,  and  rarely  extends  to  the  cornea ;  but 
often  remains  through  life. 

PTERYGO.  Names  compounded  of  this  word  be- 
long to  muscles  which  are  connected  with  the  ptery- 
goid process  of  the  sphenoid  bone  ;  as  ptcrygo-pharyn- 
geus,  &c. 

Pterygo-pharyngecs.  See  Constrictor  pharyngis 
superior. 

Pterygo-staphilinus  externus.  See  Levator 
pal'iti. 

PTERYGOID.  {Ptcrygoides  ;  from  ir7cov\,  a  wing, 
and  u«5o$,  resemblance.)    Resembling  the  wing  of  a 

Pterygoid  process.  A  wing-like  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

Pterygoide'um  os.    See  Ethmoid  bone. 

Pteryooideus  externus.  (Pterygoideus,  from 
its  belonging  to  the  processus  pterygoides.)  Pterygoid 
deus  minor,  of  Winslow.  Pterygo-colli-maxillaire, 
of  Dumas.  Musculus  alaris  externus.  A  muscle 
placed,  as  it  were,  horizontally  along  the  basis  of  the 
skull,  between  the  pterygoid  process  and  the  condyle 
of  the  lower  jaw.  It  usually  arises  by  two  distinct 
heads  ;  one  of  wr.Vch  is  thick,  tendinous,  and  fleshy, 
from  the  outer  wing  of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  os 
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snhenoides,  and  from  a  small  part  of  the  os  maxillarc 
adjoining  to  it:  the  other  is  thin  and  fleshy,  from  a 
ridae  in  the  temporal  process  ol  the  sphenoid  bone,  just 
behind  the  slit  that  transmits  the  vessels  to  the  eye. 
Sometimes  this  latter  origin  is  wanting,  and,  in  that 
case  part  of  the  temporal  muscle  arises  Irom  this 
mine  Now  and  then  it  allords  a  common  origin  to 
both  these  muscles.  From  these  origins  the  muscle 
forms  a  strong,  fleshy  belly,  which  descends  almost 
transversely  outwards  and  backwards,  and  is  inserted, 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  Into  a  depression  in  the  forepart 
of  the  condyloid  process ol  the  lower  jaw,  and  into  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  capsulu  ligament  that  sur- 
rounds the  articulation  of  that  bone.  All  that  part  of 
this  muscle,  which  is  not  hid  by  the  pterygoideus  in- 
terims, is  covered  by  a  ligamentous  expansion,  which 
is    broader  than  thai  belonging  to  the  pterygoideus 

interims,  and    originates   from    the    inner    edge  ol    the 

glenoid  cavity  of  the  lowei  jaw,  immediately  before 

the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  extends 
obliquely  downwards,  forwards,  and  outwards,  to  the 
inner  surface  6f  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  When  these 
muscles  act  together,  they  bring  the  jaw  horizontally 
•forwards.    When  they  act  singly,  the  jaw   is  moved 

forwards,  and  to  the  opposite  side.  The  fibres  that 
air  inserted  into  the  capsular  ligament,  serve  likewise 

to  bring  the  moveable  cartilage  forwards. 

Pteryooideus  internus.  pterygoideus  major, 
of  Winslow.  Ptcri/go-unguli-niaiiUnire,  of  Dumas. 
This  muscle  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  external  ala  of  the  pterygoid  pro- 
cess, filling  all  the  space  between  the  two  wings  ;  and 
from  that  process  of  the  os  palati  that  makes  part  of 
the  pterygoid  fossa,  from  thence,  growing  larger,  it 
descends  obliquely  downwards,  forwards,  and  out- 
wards, and  is  inserted,  by  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres, 
into  the  inside  of  the  lower  jaw,  near  its  angle.  This 
muscle  coven  a  great  part  of  the  pterygoideus  exter- 
nus ;  and  along  Its  posterior  edge  we  observe  a  liga- 
mentous hand,  which  extends  from  the  back  part  of 
the  styloid  process  to  the  bottom  of  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw  .  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  raise  the 
lower  jaw,  and  to  pull  it  a  little  to  one  sid". 

PtERYOOIDEDS  major.    See  Pterygoideus  internus. 

PTERYOOIDEUS  minor.    See  Pterygoideus  externus. 

PTILCSIS.    (From  7r7iXos,  bald.)    See  Madarort*. 

PTI'SANA.  (From  titicooj,  to  decorticate,  bruise, 
or  pound.)  Ptissana.  1.  liarley  deprived  of  its  husks, 
pounded,  and  made  into  balls. 

2.  A  drink  is  so  called  by  the  French,  made  mostly 
of  farinaceous  substances ;  as  barley,  rice,  grits,  and 
the  like,  boiled  with  water,  and  sweetened  to  the 
palate. 

PTO'SIS.  (From  iri;r7u>,  to  fall.)  IUcpharaptosis 
An  inability  of  raising  the  upper  eyelid.  The  affec- 
tion may  be  owing  to  several  causes,  the  chief  of 
which  are  a  redundance  of  the  skin  on  the  eyelid  ;  f 
paralytic  slate  of  the  levator  muscle,  and  a  spasm  of 
the  orbicularis. 

Ptosis  iridis.  Prolapsus  iridis.  A  prolapsus  of 
the  iris  through  a  wound  of  the  cornea.  It  is  known 
by  a  blackish  tubercle,  which  projects  a  little  from  the 
cornea  in  various  forms.  The  species  of  the  ptosis  of 
the  iris  are, 

1.  Ptosis  recens,  or  a  recent  ptosis  from  a  side  wound 
of  the  cornea,  as  that  which  happens,  though  rarely, 
in  or  after  the  extraction  of  the  cataract. 

2.  Ptosis  inveterata,  in  which  the  incarcerated  pro 
lapsed  iris  is  grown  or  attached  to  the  wound  or  ulcer, 
and  has  become  callous  or  indurated. 

PTYALAGO'GUE.  (From  nlvalov,  spittle,  and 
ayu>,  to  excite.)  Medicines  which  promote  a  discharge 
of  the  saliva,  or  cause  salivation. 

PTYALI'SMOS.     See  PlyaUsmus. 

PTYALI'SMUS.  (From  7r7uaX^a>,  to  spit.)  A 
ptyalism  or  salivation,  or  increased  secretion  of  saliva 
from  the  mouth. 

PTY'ALUM.  (From  ir7uw,  tospitup.)  Tbesaliva 
or  mucus  from  the  bronchia. 

Ptyasmaqo'ga.  (From  ^Ivaapa,  sputum,  and  ayu», 
to  expel)  Medicines  which  promote  the  secretion  of 
saliva. 

PU'BES.  1.  The  external  part  of  the  organs  of 
generation  of  both  sexes,  which  after  puberty  is  covered 
with  hair. 

2  The  down  or  pubescence  on  leaves,  seeds,  &c  of 
some  plants. 
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PtTDaa  beminis.    See  Pappus. 

PUBESCENCE.  Pubcscentia.  Under  this  term  is 
included  all  kinds  of  down,  hairs,  and  bristle-like  bo- 
dies found  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  stems,  pods, 
&c.  of  plants.  They  differ  considerably  in  form  and 
texture,  but  consist  of  small,  slender  bodies,  which  are 
either  soft  and  yielding  to  the  slightest  impression,  or 
rigid  and  comparatively  unyielding:  the  former  are, 
property  speaking,  pili,  or  hairs ;  the  latter  bristles, 
seta:  ;  and,  therefore,  under  these  two  heads  every 
kind  of  pubescence  may  be  arranged.  See  Pilus  and 
Seta. 

PUBESCENS.  Pubescent:  applied  to  the  stigma 
of  the  genus  Vici*. 

Pubis  os.  A  separate  bone  of  the  foetal  pelvis.  See 
Innominatum  os. 

PUDE'NDUM.  (From  puior,  shame.)  The  parts 
of  generation. 

I'UDENDA'GRA.  (From  pudenda,  the  private 
pans,  and  aypa,  a  seizure.)  Cedma.  The  venereal  dis- 
ease has  been  so  named  by  some.  A  pain  in  the  private 
parts. 

Pudendum  muliebre.  The  female  parts  of  gene- 
ration. 

PUDI'CAL.  (Pudicus  ;  from  pudor,  shame.)  Be- 
longing to  the  pudenda. 

POdical  artkry.  Artcria  pudica.  Pudendal  ar- 
tery. A  branch  of  the  internal  iliac  distributed  on  the 
organs  of  generation. 

Puf.ri'lis  morbus.    The  epilepsy. 

PUERPERAL.  Puerperalis.  Appertaining  to 
child-bearing  ;  as  puerperal  convulsions,  fever,  &c. 

PUFFBALL.     See  l.ycopcrdon. 

PUGI'LLUS.  (From  pugnus,  the  fist.)  Dragmis. 
A  pugil,  or  handful. 

PULE'GIUM.  (From  pulez,  a  flea;  because  the 
smell  of  its  leaves,  burned,  destroys  fleas.)  See  Mentha 
pulegium. 

Pulugium  cervinum.  Hart's  pennyroyal.  The 
Mentha  cervina,  of  Linnaeus. 

PULICA'RIA.  (From  pulez,  a  flea :  so  named  be- 
cause it  was  thought  to  destrpy  fleas  if  hung  in  a 
chamber.)     See  Plantago  psyllium. 

PU'LMO.  {Pulmo,  onio  m.  Plin.  misvpiav-  Altice 
T\tvuu>v,  unde,  per  metathesin  pulmo.)  The  lung. 
See  f.ung. 

PULMONA'RIA.  (From  ymimo,  the  lung;  so  called 
because  of  its  virtues  in  affections  of  the  lungs.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogynia.    Lungwort. 

Pulmonaria  arborea.     See  Lichen  pulmonarius. 

Pulmonaria  maculata.  Sec  Pulmonaria  offici- 
nalis. 

Pulmonaria  officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  spotted  lungwort.  Pulmonaria  maculata; 
Symphytum  maculnsum.  Jerusalem  cowslips;  Jerusa- 
lem saee.  This  plant  is  rarely  found  to  grow  wild  in 
England  ;  but  is  very  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens, 
where  its  leaves  become  broader,  and  approach  more 
to  a  cordate  shape,  'jf  he  leaves,  which  are  the  part 
medicinally  used,  have  no  peculiar  smell ;  hut,  in  their 
recent  state,  manifest  a  slightly  adstringent  and  muci- 
laginous taste:  hence  it  seems  not  wholly  without 
foundation  that  they  have  been  supposod  to  be  demul- 
cent and  pectoral.  They  have  been  recommended  in 
hirmoptoes,  tickling  coughs,  and  catarrhal  defluxions 
upon  the  lungs.  The  name  pulmonaria,  however, 
seems  to  have  arisen  rather  from  the  speckled  appear- 
ance of  these  leaves  resembling  that  of  the  lungs,  than 
from  any  intrinsic  quality  which  experience  discovered 
to  be  useful  in  pulmonary  complaints. 

PULMONARY.  Pulmonaris.  Belonging  to  the 
lungs. 

Pulmonary  artery.  The  pulmonary  artery,  am 
tcriapulmonalis,  arises  from  the  right  ventricle  of  tiff 
heart,  and  soon  divides  into  the  right  and  left,  which 
ramify  throughout  the  lungs,  and  form  a  beautiful  net- 
work on  the  air  vesicles,  where  they  terminate  in  the 
veins,  venttpulmonalcs,  whose  branches  at  length  form 
four  trunks,  which  empty  themselves  into  the  left  au- 
ricle of  the  heart. 

Pulmonary  consumption.     See  Phthisis. 

Pulmonary  vein.    See  Pulmonary  artery. 

Pulmo'nica.  (From  pulmo,  the  lungs.)  Medicines 
for  the  lungs. 

PULMOM'TIS.    (From  pulmo,  the  lungs.)    An  in- 
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Pulsatilla  nigricans.  (From  pvlso,  to  beat 
about  :  so  called  from  its  being  perpetually  agitated 
by  the  air.)     See  Anemone pratensis. 

PLLSE.  Pulsus.  The  beating  of  the  heart  and 
arteries.  The  pulse  is  generally  felt  at  the  wrist,  by 
pressing  the  radial  artery  with  the  fingers.  The  action 
depends  upon  the  impulse  given  to  the  blood  by  the 
heart ;  hence  physicians  feel  the  pulse,  to  ascertain  the 
quickness  or  tardiness  of  the  blood's  motion,  the 
strength  of  the  heart,  &c.    See  Circulation. 

PULSILE'GIUM.  (From  pulsus,  the  pulse,  and 
lego,  to  tell.)    An  instrument  for  measuring  the  pulse. 

Pulvi'nar.  (From  pultus,  dust  or  chaff,  with  which 
they  are  filled.)    A  medicated  cushion. 

Pulvina'rium.    Sec  Pulvinar. 

PU'LYIS  (Pulvis,  ocris.  m.)  A  powder.  Pulvi- 
narium.  This  form  of  medicine  is  either  coarse  or 
very  tine,  simple  or  compound.  In  the  compounded 
powders,  the  intimate  and  complete  admixture  of  the 
several  ingredients,  and  more  especially  in  those  to 
which  any  of  the  more  active  substances,  as  opium, 
scaminony,  &c.  are  added,  cannot  be  too  strongly  re- 
commended, and  for  this  purpose  it  may  be  proper  to 
pass  them,  after  they  are  mixed  mechanically,  through 
a  fine  sieve. 

Pulvis  aloes  r  ompositi's.  Compound  powder  of 
|  aloes.  Formerly  called  pulvis  aloes  cum  guaiaco. 
I  Take  of  extract  of  spiked  aloe,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
guaiacum  resin,  atc'ince  ;  compound  powder  of  cinna- 
mon, half  an  ounce.  Powder  the  extract  of  aloe  and 
guaiacum  resin  separately  ;  then  mix  them  with  the 
compound  powder  of  cinnamon.  The  dose  is  from 
gr.  x.  to  3j.  It  is  a  warm,  aperient,  laxative  powder, 
calculated  for  the  aged,  and  those  affected  with  dys- 
peptic gout  attended  with  costiveness  and  spasmodic 
complaints  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  canella.  A  cathartic,  deob- 
struent  powder,  possessing  stimulating  and  aloe" tic  pro- 
perties omitted  in  the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia,  as 
rather  suited  to  the  purpose  of  extemporaneous  pre- 
scription. 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  ferro.  This  possesses  aperient 
and  deobstruent  virtues;  and  is  mostly  given  in  chlo- 
rosis and  constipation.  In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
this  prescription  is  omitted  for  the  same  reason  as  pul- 
vis aloes  cum  canella. 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  guaiaco.  See  Pulvis  aloes  com- 
positus. 

Pulvis  antimonialis.     See  Antimonialis pulvis. 

Pulvis  aromaticus.  See  Pulvis  cinnamomi  com- 
positus. 

Pulvis  ceruss^  compositus.  This  is  mostly  used 
in  the  form  of  collyrium,  lotion,  or  iujection,  as  a  mu- 
cilaginous sedative. 

Pulvis  chei.arum  cancri  compositus.  An  anta- 
cid and  adstringent  powder,  mostly  given  to  children 
with  diarrhoea  and  acidity  of  the  prims  vise. 

Pulvis  cinnamomi  compositus.  Compound  pow- 
der of  cinnamon.  Formerly  called  pulvis  aromaticus  : 
species  aromatica:  species  diambriB  sine  odoratis. 
Take  of  common  cinnamon  bark,  two  ounces ;  carda- 
mom seeds,  an  ounce  and  a  half:  ginger-root,  an  ounce ; 
long  pepper,  half  an  ounce.  Rub  them  together,  so 
as  to  make  a  very  fine  powder.  The  dose  is  from  five 
to  ten  grains.  An  elegant  stimulant,  carminative,  and 
stomachic  powder. 

Pulvis  cobbii.  Pulvis  tunguinensis.  This  once 
celebrated  powder  consists  of  sixteen  grains  of  musk, 
and  forty-eight  grains  of  cinnabar.  It  is  directed  to  be 
mixed  in  a  gill  of  arrack. 

Pulvis  contrajerv*  compositus.  Take  of  con- 
trajerva  root  powdered,  five  ounces ;  prepared  shells,  a 
pound  and  a  half.  Mix.  A  febrifuge  diaphoretic,  mostly 
given  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  two  scruples ,in  slight 
febrile  affections. 

Pulvis  cornu  usti  cum  opio.  Powder  of  burnt 
hartshorn  with  opium.  Pulvis  opiatus.  Take  of  hard 
opium,  powdered,  a  drachm;  hartshorn,  burned  and 
prepared,  an  ounce :  cochineal,  powdered,  a  drachm; 
Mix.  This  preparation  affords  a  convenient  mode  of 
exhibiting  small  quantities  of  opium,  ten  grains  con- 
taining one  of  the  opium.  It  is  absorbent  and  ano- 
dyne. 

Pulvis  crkt«  compositus.  Compound  powder  of 
chalk.  Pulvis  e  bolo  compositus  spine  opio.  Species 
e  scordio  sine  opio.  Diascordium,  1720.  Take  of  pre- 
pared chalk,  naif  a  pound;  .cinnamon   bark,  roar 
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ounces:  tormentil  root,  acacia  gum,  of  each  three 
ounces:  long  pepper,  half  an  ounce.  Reduce  them 
separately  into  a  very  fine  powder  and  then  mix.  The 
dose  is  from   3  ss.  to  3  i.    All  astringent,  carminative, 

and  stomachic  powder,  exhibited  in  Hie  cure  of  diar- 
rhea, pyrosis,  and  diseases  arising  from  acidity  of  the 
bowels,  inducing  much  pain. 

.  Pulvis  crist.*:  compositus  cum  opio.  Compound 
powder  of  Chalk  with  opium.  Pulvis  e  bolo  composi- 
tus cam  opio.  Species  e  cordio  cum  opio.  Take  of 
compound  powder  of  chalk,  six  ounces  and  a  half. 
Hard  opium,  powdered,  lour  scruples.  Mix.  The 
dose  from  one  scruple  to  two.  The  above  powder, 
with  tiie  addition  of  opium,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
grain  to  two  scruples. 

Pin  is  u?K(  uiA.sH.t  co.MrosiTi-s.  Compound  pow- 
der of  ipecacuanha.  Take  of  ipecacuanha  root,  pow- 
dered, hard  ujiain  powdered,  of  each  a  drachm;  sul- 
phate of  potasea,  powdered,  an  ounce.  Mix.  A  dia- 
phoretic powder,  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Dover,  which 
gained  such  repute  in  the  cure  of  rheumatisms,  and 
other  diseases  arising  from  obstructed  perspiration  and 
spasm.     The  dose  is  from  five  grains  to  a  scruple. 

Pulvis  kino  compositus.  Compound  powder  of 
kino.  Take  of  Mno  15  drachms;  cinnamon  hark,  half 
an  ounce;  hard  opium,  a  drachm.  Reduce thein  sepa- 
rately to  a  very  line  powder ;  and  then  mix.  The  pro- 
portion of  opium  this  astringent  contains  is  one  part 
to  twenty.     The  dose  is  from  five  grains  to  a  scruple. 

Pulvis  myrrhs:  compositus.  A  stimulant,  anti- 
spasmodic, and  emmenagogue  powder,  mostly  exhi- 
bited in  the  dose  of  from  fifteen  grains  to  two  scruples, 
in  uterine  obstructions  and  hysterical  affections. 

Pulvis  opiatus.     See  Pulvis  cornu  usti  cum  opio. 

Pulvis  SCaMHONEjB  compositus.  Compound  pow- 
der of  BCammony.  Putins  comitis  IVarwiciiiiis. 
Take  of  scaminony  gum  resin,  hard  extract  of  jalap, 
of  each  two  ounces;  ginger-root,  half  an  ounce.  Re- 
duce them  separately  to  a  wry  line  powder,  and  then 
mix.  From  ten  to  fifteen  grains  or  a  scruple  are  exhi- 
bited as  a  stimulating  cathartic. 

Pulvis  scammonii  cum  aloe.  A  stimulating  cathar- 
tic, in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains. 

Pulvis  scammonii  cum  calomelane.  A  vermi- 
fugal cathartic,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
grains. 

Pulvis  sknn*  compositus.  Compound  powder  of 
senna.  Pulvis  diasennm.  Take  of  senna  leaves,  su- 
pertartrate  of  potassa,  of  each  two  ounces;  scammony 
gum  resin,  half  an  ounce;  ginger-root,  two  drachms. 
Reduce  the  scammony  gum  resin  separately,  the  rest 
together,  to  a  very  fine  powder ;  and  then  mix.  The 
dose  is  from  one  scruple  to  one  drachm.  A  saline  sti- 
mulating cathartic. 

Pulvis  tragacanth*:  compositus.  Compound  pow- 
der of  tragacanth.  Species  dialragacunt/ia;  frigiice. 
Take  of  tragacanth  powdered,  acacia  gum  powdered, 
starch,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a  half,  refined  sugar  three 
ounces.  Powder  the  starch  and  sugar  together ;  then 
add  the  tragacanth  ap.d  acacia  gum,  and  mix  the  whole. 
Tragacanth  is  very  difficultly  reduced  to  powder.  The 
dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm.  A  very  useful 
demulcent  powder,  which  may  be  given  in  coughs,  diar- 
rhoeas, strangury,  &c. 

[Pulvis  parturikns.  In  a  letter  from  Dr.  John 
Stearns,  of  Saratoga  county,  to  Dr.  9.  Akerly,  dated 
Waterford,  January  25th,  1807,  is  the  following  nar- 
ration : — 

"  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  hereby  trans- 
mit you  a  sample  of  the  pulvis  parturiens,  which  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  for  several  years  with 
the  most  complete  success.  It  expedites  lingering  par- 
turition, and  saves  to  the  accoucheur  a  considerable 
portion  of  time,  without  producing  any  bad  effects  on 
the  patient.  The  cases  in  which  I  have  generally 
found  this  powder  to  be  useful,  are  when  the  pains  ar. 
lingering,  have  wholly  subsided,  or  are  in  any  way  in 
competent  to  exclude  the  frxtus.  Previous  to  itscxhibi 
tion,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  ascertain  the 
presentation,  and  whether  any  preternatural  obstruc- 
tion prevents  the  delivery:  as  the  violent  and  almost 
incessant  action  which  it  induces  in  the  uterus  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  turning.  The  pains  produced 
by  it  are  peculiarly  forcing,  though  not. accompanied 
with  that  distress  and  agony  of  which  the  patients  fre- 
quently complain  when  the  action  is  much  less.  My 
method  of  administering  it  is  either  in  decoction  or 
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powder.  Poil  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  in  half  » 
pint  of  water,  and  give  one-third  every  twenty  mi- 
nutes  till  the  pains  commence.    In  powder,  I  give 

from 'five  to  ten  grains;  some  patients  require  larger 
doses,  though  I  have  generally  found  these  sufficient. 

•  ■  ii  the  dose  is  large,  it  will  product  nausea  nt>d 
vomiting.     In    most  cases,  you  will   be  surprised  with 
the  suddenness  of  its  operation;  ii  is,  then 
sary  to  be  completely  ready  before  you  give  the  medi- 
cine, as  the  urgency  of  the  paint  will  allow  you  hut  a 

short  time  afterward.  Since  1  have  adopted  the  use 
of  this  powder,  I  have  seldom  found  a  case  that  de- 
tained me  more  than  three  hours.  Other  physicians, 
who  have  administered  it,  concur  with  me  in  the  suc- 
cess of  its  operation. 

"The  modus  operandi  I  feel  incompetent  to  explain. 
At  the  same  time  that  it  augments  the  action  of  the 
uterus,  it  appears  to  relax  the  rigidity  of  the  muscular 
nines.      May  it    not  produce   the   beneficial   effects  of 

bleeding,  without  inducing  that  extreme  debility  which 

is  always  consequent  upon  copious  depletion  !  This 
appears  to  he  corroborated  by  its  nauseating  effects  on 
the  stomach,  and  the  known  sympathy  between  this 
viscus  and  the  uterus. 

"  It  is  a  vegetable,  and  appears  to  he  a  spurious 
growth  of  rye.  On  examining  a  granary,  where  rye 
is  stored,  you  will  be  able  to  procure  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity from  among  thai  grain.  Rye,  which  grows  in  low, 
wet  ground,  yields  it  in  greatest  abundance." — JVeio- 
York  Med.  Kepos. 

This  substance,  which  Dr.  Stearns  called  pulvis  par- 
turiens, (more  correctly  pulvis  ad  parturandum)  is  the 
ergot,  or  spurred  rye,  or  the  secale  cornutum.  The 
above  nolice,  from  the  Med.  Rep.,  was  the  first  publica- 
tion in  the  United  Slates,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  spur- 
red rye  in  cases  of  parturition..  Since  then,  to  the  present 

time  (1829),  many  trials  have  been  made,  and  many 
cases  reported  of  its  efficacy  in  difficult  labours.  Some 
physicians  have  condemned  its  use,  as  often  proving  fatal 
to  the  file  of  the  child  in  delivery.  Dr.  Itigelow,  of 
Boston,  however,  has  introduced  it  into  his  Materia 
Medic  a,  and  given  the  following  account  of  its  use. 

"  Various  species  of  grain  and  grasses  are  subject  to 
a  morbid  excrescence  on  some  part  of  the  ear  or  spike, 
to  which  the  French  name  ergot,  has  been  applied. 
Rye  is  more  frequently  affected  with  this  appendage 
than  any  other  grain.  Different  conjectures  have  been 
offered  relative  to  the  nature  of  this  excrescence,  the 
most  probable  of  which  is  that  of  Decandolle,  who 
considers  the  ergot  to  be  a  parasitic  vegetable,  of  the 
tribe  of  fungi,  and  genus  sclerotium. 

"  Ergot  resembles  a  grain  of  rye,  elongated  to  seve- 
ral times  the  common  length,  of  an  irregular  form,  and 
a  dark  colour.  It  has  a  light  and  brittle  texture,  and 
an  unpleasant  taste.  According  to  Vauquelin,  it  con- 
tains a  pale-yellow  colouring  matter;  nn  oily  matter ; 
a  violet  colouring  matter ;  an  acid,  probably  phospho- 
ric ;  and  a  vegeto-animal  matter. 

"  This  substance  was  formerly  susiiected  of  pro- 
ducing certain  epidemic  diseases — the  dry  gangrene, 
and  raphania  but  the  suspicion  was  probably  un- 
founded. In  regard  to  its  immediate  effect  on  the  sys- 
tem, the  reports  of  medical  authors  differ  widely,  some 
considering  it  highly  deleterious.  From  my  own  ob- 
servations, I  have  found  that  it  produces  nausea  and 
vomiting,  in  doses  of  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  ;  that 
it  seldom  operates  upon  the  bowels;  and  that  large 
doses  produce  headache  and  temporary  febrile  symp- 
toms. It  has  very  little  acrimony,  and  does  not  prove 
sternutatory  when  snuffed  up  the  nostrils. 

"  Besides  these  more  general  effects,  ergot  has  a  spe- 
cific power  of  stimulating  the  uterus  during  the  pro- 
cess of  parturition,  in  a  manner  that  is  not  known  to 
be,  produced  by  any  other  medicinal  agent.  This  effect 
y  m  wholly  unequivocal,  and  cannot  he  confounded  with 
e  trie  common  uterine  efforts.  It  is  moreover  certain,  or 
at  least  its  failures  are  not  more  frequent  than  those  of 
any  of  our  most  common  operative  drugs.  This  ope- 
ration consists  in  a  powerful,  incessant,  and  unremit- 
ting contraction  of  the  uterus,  not  alternating  with  in- 
tervals of  ease,  as  in  common  labour,  but  continuing 
without  intermission  until  the  child  is  expelled.  When 
ergot  is  prematurely  or  injudiciously  administered,  the 
child  does  not  breathe  at  birth,  is  difficult  to  resusci- 
tate, and  is  sometimes  irrecoverably  dead.  This  effect 
has  been  attributed  to  a  poisonous  quality  in  the  ergot, 
but  is  obviously  the  consequence,  simply,  of  long-con 
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tinned  mid  unremitting  pressure  on  the  child,  a  fact 
pointed  out  in  the  New-  England  Journal,  as  early  as 

ma. 

"  A  few  medical  writers,  principally  in  Europe, 
in  consequence,  probably,  of  not  being  furnished 
with  a  genuine  article,  in  an  unimpaired  state, 
have  doubted  the  power  of  ergot  to  effect  or  alter  the 
action  of  the  uterus.  But  I  may  safely  assert,  that, 
after  fifteen  years,  during  which  this  drug  has  attracted 
notice  a.nong  us,  there  is  scarcely  an  article  of  the  ma- 
teria medica,  upon  the  character  of  which  the  minds 
of  the  profession  in  this  country  are  more  fully  made 
up,  than  upon  this.  Indeed  our  medical  journals,  and 
books  of  materia  medica,  have  teemed  with  evidences 
of  its  activity. 

"  For  obvious  reasons,  ergot  should  never  be  given 
in  natural  and  favourable  cases  of  labour.  It  is 
strongly  contraindicated,  at  all  times,  by  earlinesa  of 
the  stage,  rigidity  of  the  soft  parts,  any  unfavourable 
conformation,  or  any  presentation  which  requires 
changing.  It  is  admissible  in  lingering  cases  of  chil- 
dren ascertained  to  be  dead,  and  in  lingering  cases  of 
abortion.  It  is  useful  in  retained  placenta  ;  and,  from 
its  power  of  causing  contraction  of  the  uterus,  it  ar- 
rests flooding  after  delivery.  In  females  habitually 
subject  to  profuse  hemorrhage  at  this  period,  there  is 
perhaps  no  better  preventive  than  a  full  dose  of  ergot, 
administered  just  before  delivery.  Its  efficacy  has 
been  repeatedly  attested. 

"  Spurred  rye  has  been  administered  as  an  emmena- 
gogue  with  various  success.  Its  action  on  the  impreg- 
nated uterus  is  much  less  than  it  displays  in  labour; 
yet  the  result  of  many  trials  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
in  favour  of  its  emmenagogue  power. 

"Ergot  is  commonly  given  in  powder,  boiled  or  in- 
fused iu  hot  water.  A  drachm  may  be  prepared  in  this 
way  for  a  puerperal  patient,  and  one  quarter  of  the 
mixture,  while  turbid,  given  every  twenty  minutes,  till 
its  etfect  becomes  perceptible.  In  amenorrhcea,  ten  or 
fifteen  grains  may  be  given,  three  times  a  day,  and 
increased  if  nausea  does  not  ensue." — Bigcloio's  Ma- 
teria Medica.     A.] 

PUMICE.  A  mineral  of  which  there  are  three  spe- 
cies, the  glossy,  common,  and  porphyritic,  found  in  the 
Lipari  islands  and  Hungary. 

PUMPION.    See  Cucurbita. 

PI'NCTATUS.  Dotted.  Applied  to  petals  of  the 
MelaiithiuHi  capense:  receptacle  of  the  Lcontodon  ta- 
raxacum. 

PU'NCTUM.  A  point.  The  opening  or  commence 
ment  of  a  duct  of  the  eye  has  received  this  name, 
because  its  projection  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  spot. 

Punctom  aokkum.  Formerly,  when  a  hernia  of 
the  intestines  was  reduced  l>y  an  incision  made  through 
the  skin  and  membrana  adiposa,  quite  down  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  spermatic  vessels,  a  golden  wire  was 
fixed  and  twisted,  so  as  to  prevent  the  descent  of  any 
thing  down  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Functum  lachrimai.e.  Lachrymal  point.  Two 
small  orifices,  one  of  which  is  conspicuous  in  each  eye- 
lid, at  the  extremity  of  the  tarsus,  near  the  internal  can- 
thus,  are  called  puncta  lachrymalia. 

PU'NICA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaan  system.     Class,  Icosandria;   Order,  Mono- 


pomegranate.  Oranaium.  Punica—folii.i  lanceola- 
tis,  caulc  arboreo,  of  Linnams.  The  rind  of  the  fruit 
and  the  flowers  called  Balaustine  flowers,  are  the 
parts  directed  for  medicinal  use.  In  their  smell  there 
is  nothing  remarkable,  but  to  the  taste  they  are  very 
odstringent,  and  have  successfully  been  employed  as 
such,  in  diseases  both  internal  and  external. 

PUPIL.  (Papilla;  from  pupa,  a  babe:  because  it 
reflects  the  diminished  image  ot  the  person  who  looks 
upon  it  like  a  puppet.)  The  round  opening  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  iris,  in  which  we  see  ourselves  in  the  eye  of 
another. 

PUPILLA.    See  Pupil. 

PITILEA'RIS.    Of  or  belonging  to  the  pupil. 

Pi  m.i.ARis  mkmbrana.  (From  pupilla,  the  pupil.) 
See  M(  mbrana  pupillaris. 

Pvpilc.je  vki.i'm      See  M-mbrana  pupillaris. 

PURGAME'NTUM.     A  purge. 

PURGATIVE.  Whatever  increases  the  peristaltic 
motion  of  the  bowels,  so  as  to  considerably  increase 
tho  nlvina  evacuation*.     See  Catkartic. 
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Purging  flar.     See  Linum  catAarticuni 

Purgrng-nut.     See  Jatropha  curcas. 

PUItlFORM.  (Puriformis;  from  pus,  and  forma- 
reseinblance.)     Like  unto  the  secretion  called  pus. 

PURPURA.  (flop0vpa,  the  name  of  a  shell  of  a 
purple  colour :  hence  purpura,  apuiple  colour.)  An 
efflorescence  consisting  of  small,  distinct,  purple  specks 
and  patches,  attended  with  general  debility,  but  not  al- 
ways with  fever,  which  are  caused  by  an  extravasa- 
tion of  the  vessels  under  the  cuticle.  It  is  divided  into 
the  five  following  species: 

1.  Purpura  simplex.  This  has  the  appearance  of 
petechia;,  without  much  disorder  of  the  constitution, 
except  languor,  pain  in  the  limbs,  and  a  sallow  coin 
plexion.  The  petechia;  are  most  numerous  on  the 
breast,  inside  of  the  arms  and  legs,  and  are  of  various 
sizes,  and  commonly  circular.  There  is  no  itching  01 
other  sensation  attending  the  petechia;. 

2.  Purpura  hemorrhagica  is  considerably  more  se- 
vere ;  the  petechia;  are  of  larger  size,  and  interspersed 
with  vibices  and  ecchymoses,  resembling  the  marks 
left  by  the  strokes  of  a  whip,  or  by  violent  bruises. 
They  appear  first  on  the  legs,  afterward  on  the  thighs, 
arms,  and  trunk  of  the  body ;  the  hands  being  more 
rarely  spotted  with  them,  and  the  face  generally  free. 
They  are  of  a  bright  red  colour  when  they  first  appear, 
but  soon  become  purple  or  livid;  and  when  about  to" 
disappear  they  change  to  a  brown  or  yellowish  hue; 
the  cuticle  over  them  appears  smooth  and  shining,  but 
is  not  sensibly  elevated ;  in  a  few  cases,  however,  it 
has  been  seen  raised  into  a  sort  of  vesicle,  containing 
black  blood.  This  more  particularly  happens  in  the 
spots  which  appear  on  the  tongue,  gums,  and  palate, 
and  inside  of  the  cheeks  and  lips  where  the  cuticle  is 
extremely  thin ;  the  gentlest  pressure  on  the  skin,  even 
feeling  of  the  pulse,  will  often  produce  a  purple  blotch, 
like  that  which  is  left  alter  a  severe  bruise. 

The  same  state  of  habit,  which  gives  rise  to  these 
effusions  under  the  cuticle,  produces  likewise  copious 
discharges  of  blood,  especially  from  the  internal  parts; 
they  are  often  very  profuse,  and  suddenly  prove;  fatal ; 
but  in  other  cases  they  are  less  copious ;  sometimes 
returning  every  day  at  stated  periods,  and  sometimes 
less  frequent,  and  at  regular  intervals;  and  sometimes 
there  is  a  slow  and  almost  incessant  oozing  of  blood. 
The  bleeding  occurs  from  the  gums,  nostrils,  throat, 
inside  of  the  cheeks,  tongue,  and  lips,  and  sometimes 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  eyelids,  the  urethra, 
and  external  ear;  and  aiso  from  the  internal  cavities 
of  the  lungs,  stomach,  bowels,  uterus,  kidneys,  and 
bladder. 

This  disease  is  often  preceded  by  great  lassitude, 
falntness,  and  pains  in  the  limbs;  but  not  unfieqiiently 
it  appears  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  apparent  good 
health.  It  is  always  accompanied  with  extreme  de- 
bility and  depression  of  spirits;  the  pulse  is  commonly 
feeble,  and  sometimes  quickened;  and  heat,  flushing, 
peiBpiiaUuB,  and  other  symptoms  of  febrile  irritation, 
occasionally  attend.  When  the  disease  has  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  the  patient  becomes  sallow,  and 
much  emaciated  ;  and  some  degree  of  cede  ma  appears 
on  the  lower  extremities,  which  afterward  extends  to 
other  parts  of  the  body.  This  disease  is  extremely 
uncertain  in  its  duration  ;  in  some  instances  it  has  ter- 
minated in  a  few  days,  while  in  others  it  has  continued, 
not  only  for  many  months,  but  even  for  years. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are  by  no  means  e'early 
ascertained:  it  occurs  at  every  period  of  lite,  and  in  both 
sexes,  but  especially  in  women  and  in  boys  before  the 
age  of  puberty,  particularly  those  who  are  employed  in 
sedentary  occupations,  and  who  live  in  close  and  crowd- 
ed situations.  It  has  sometimes  occurred  asksequsla, 
of  small-pox,  and  of  measles,  and  some! hues  in  the 
third  or  fourth  week  of  puerperal  confinement  It  is 
supposed  that  some  local  visceral  obstruction  is  the 
cause  of  the  disease  in  different  instances,  as  artificial 
bleeding,  and  purging,  tend  greatly  to  relieve  it.  The 
ancient  physicians  attributed  the  hremorrhagiea  from 
the  nose,  gums,  and  other  parts,  to  the  morbid  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen. 

In  the  slighter  deerees  of  purpura  occurring  in  chil- 
dren who  are  ill  fed  and  nursed,  and  who  reside  in 
Close  places,  or  ill  women  shut  up  in  similar  situations, 
and  debilitated  by  anxiety  of  mind,  want  of  proper 
food,  and  by  fatigue,  the  use  of  tonics,  with  the  mineral 
acids,  and  wine,  will  doubtless  be  adequate  to  the  cure 
of  the  disease,  especially  where  exercise  in  the  open 
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air  can  be  employed  at  the  same  time.  But  when  It 
occurs  in  adults,  especially  those  who  already  have  the 
oenefit  of  exercise  In  the  air  of  the  country,  and  who 
have  suffered  no  privation  with  respect  to  diet,  when 
it  is  accompanied  with  a  white  ami  loaded  tongue,  B 
quick  and  somewhat  small  though  sharp  pulse  oc- 
casional chills  and  heats,  and  other  Bymptoi 
feverishness,  however  moderate,  and  if  there  be  at 
the  same  time  fixed  internal  pains,  a  dry  cough,  and  an 
irregular  state  of  the  bowels  (symptoms  which  may  be 
presumed  to  indicate  some  local  congestion);  then  the 
administration  of  tonic  medicines,  particularly  Wine, 
cinchona,  and  other  warmer  tonics  will  be  found  inef- 
ficacious, if  not  decidedly  injurious.  In  such  cases,  free 
and  repeated  doses  of  medicines  containing  the  sub- 
muriate  of  mercury,  and  regulated  by  their  effects  on 
the  symptoms  of  the  complaint,  and  by  the  appearance 
of  the  excretions,  from  the  intestines,  will  be  found 
most  beneficial. 

If  the  pains  are  fixed,  the  marks  of  febrile  irritation 
considerable,  and  the  spontaneous  hemorrhage  not 
profuse,  local  or  general  blood-letting  may  be  employed 
with  great  benefit,  especially  in  robust  adults.  When 
the  urgency  of  hemorrhagic  tendency  has  been  dimi- 
nished by  these  means,  the  constitution  rallies,  though 
not  rapidly,  with  the  assistance  of  the  mineral  acids, 
and  cinchona  or  cascarilla,  or  some  preparation  of  iron, 
together  with  moderate  exercise  and  nutritious  diet 

3.  Purpura  urticans  is  distinguished  by  commencing 
in  the  form  of  round*  d  and  reddish  elevations  of  the 
cuticle,  resembling  wheals,  which  are  not  accompanied 
like  the  wheals  of  urticaria  by  any  sensation  of  tingling 
and  itching.  These  tumours  gradually  dilate,  but 
within  one  or  two  days  they  subside  to  a  level  of  the 
surrounding  cuticle,  and  their  hue  becomes  darker, 
and  at  length  livid.  They  are  most  common  on  the 
legs  where  they  appear  with  petechias,  but  also  appear 
on  the  arms,  thighs,  breast,  &c. 

It  usually  occurs  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  lasts 
from  three  to  five  weeks.  Some  interna  of  the  ex- 
tremities usually  accompanies  it,  and  it  is  occasionally 
preceded  by  a  stiffness  and  weight  of  the  limbs.  The 
same  rules  of  treatment  apply  to  this  as  to  the  pre- 
ceding varieties  of  the  disease. 

4.  Purpura  senilis  appears  principally  along  the  out- 
side of  the  forearm,  in  elderly  women,  in  successive 
dark  purple  blotches,  of  an  irregular  form,  and  \  ai  ious 
magnitude;  each  of  these  continues  from  a  week  to 
ten  days,  when  the  extravasated  blood  is  absorbed. 

Tonics  or  any  other  expedient  do  not  appear  to  exert 
any  influence  over  the  eruption. 

5.  Purpura  contagiosa,  is  an  eruption  of  petechia 
which  occasionally  accompanies  typhoid  fevers ;  where 
they  occur  in  close  situations,  they  are  merely  symp- 
tomatic, and  are  very  rarely  seen. 

Purpura  alba.  Purpura  rubra.  Many  writers 
term  the  miliary  fever,  when  the  pustules  are  white, 
purpura  alba;  and  when  they  are  red,  purpura  rubra. 

Purpura  scorbutica.  Petechial  eruptions  in  scurvy. 

PURPURIC  ACID.  Jlcidumpurpuricum. :  so  called 
from  its  fine  red  colour.  The  excrements  of  the  ser- 
pent, Boa  constrictor,  consist  of  pure  lithic  acid. 
Dr.  Prout  found  that  on  digesting  this  substance  thus 
obtained,  or  from  urinary  calculi,  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
an  effervescence  takes  place,  and  the  lithic  acid  is  dis- 
solved; forming  a  beautiful  purple  liquid.  The  excess 
of  nitric  acid  being  neutralized  with  ammonia,  and  the 
whole  concentrated  by  slow  evaporation,  the  colour  of 
the  solution  becomes  of  a  deeper  purple  ;  and  dark  red 
granular  crystals,  sometimes  of  a  greenish  hue  exter- 
nally, soon  begin  to  separate  in  abundance.  These 
crystals  are  a  compound  of  ammonia  with  the  acid 
principle  in  question.  The  ammonia  was  displaced 
by  digesting  the  salt  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa, 
till  :he  red  colour  entirely  disappeared.  This  alkaline 
solulion  was  then  gradually  dropped  into  dilute  sulphu- 
ric acid,  which,  uniting  with  the  potassa,  left  the  acid 
principle  in  a  state  of  purity. 

This  acid  principle  is  likewise  produced  from  lithic 
acid  by  chlorine,  and  also,  but  with  more  difficulty,  by 
iodine.  Dr.  Prout,  the  discoverer  of  this  new  acid,  has, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  called  it  purpuric 
acid,  because  its  saline  compounds  have  for  the  most 
part  a  red  or  purple  colour. 

This  acid,  as  obtained  by  the  preceding  process, 
usually  exists  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder,  of  a 
slightly  yellowish  or  cream  colour ;  and  when  examined 
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with  a  magnifier,  'especially  under  water,  appears  to 
poeaeM  a  pearly  lustre.  It  has  no  smell,  nor  taste.  It* 
spec.  grav.  is  considerably  above  water.  It  is  scarcely 
soluble  m  water.    One-tenth  of  a  grain,  boiled  for  a 

considerable  time  in  1000  gram.-  of  water  was n 

tirely  dissolved.  The  water,  however,  assumed  a 
purple  lint,  probably,  Dr.  Prout  thinks,  from  the  forma- 
tion of  a  little  purpurate  of  ammonia.  Purpuric  acid 
is  insoluble  in  alkohol  and  relher.  The  mineral  acids 
dissolve  it  only  when  they  ar>  concentrated. 
PURSLANE.  See  Portulaca. 
PURULENT.  (Purulens,  from  pus.)  Having  the 
appearance  of  pus. 

PUS.  Matter.  A  whitish,  bland,  creamlike  fluid, 
heavier  than  water,  found  in  phlegmonous  abscesses, 
or  on  the  surface  of  sores.  Il  is  distinguished,  accord- 
ing to  its  nature,  into  laudable  or  good  pus,  scrofulous, 
serous,  and  ichorous  pus,  &C. 

Pus  taken  from  B  healthy  ulcer,  near  the  source  of 
circulation,  as  on  the  arm  or  breast,  Sir  Everard  Home 
observe^  readily  separates  from  the  surface  of  the 
sure,  the  granulations  underneath  being  small,  pointed, 
and  of  a  florid  red  colour,  and  has  the  following  pro- 
perties: it  is  nearly  of  the  consistence  of  cream;  is  of 
awhile  colour;  has  a  mawkish  taste  ;  and,  when  cold, 
is  inodorous  ;  but,  when  warm,  has  a  peculiar  smell. 
Examined  in  a  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
two  parts,  of  globules,  and  a  transparent  colourless 
fluid  ;  the  globules  are  probably  white,  at  least  they 
appear  to  have  some  degree  of  opacity.  lis  specific 
gravity  is  greater  than  thai  of  water.  It  does  not 
readily  go  into  putrefaction.  Exposed  to  heat,  it 
evaporates  to  dryness ;  but  docs  not  coagulate.  It  does 
not  unite  with  water  in  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  falls  to  the  bottom ;  yet,  if  kept  in  a  considerable 
degree  of  heat,  it  rises  and  diffuses  itself  through  the 
wal/r,  and  remains  mixed  with  il,  even  after  having 
bei  n  allowed  to  cool,  the  globules  being  decomposed. 

Pus  varies  in  its  appearance,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  which  affect  the  ulcer  thai  forms 
it;  such  as,  the  degree  of  violence  of  the  inflammation. 
also  its  nature,  whether  healthy  or  unhealthy ;  and 
these  depend  upon  the  state  of  health,  and  strength  of 
the  parts  yielding  pus.  These  changes  arise  more 
from  indolence  and  irritability,  than  from  any  absolute 
disease;  many  specific,  diseases,  in  healthy  constitu- 
tions, producing  no  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
matter  from  then  specific  quality.  Thus,  the  matter 
from  a  gonorrhoea^  from  the emall-pox  pustules,  or  the 
chicken-pock,  has  the  same  appearance,  and  seems  to 
be  made  up  of  similar  parts,  consisting  of  globules 
floating  in  a  transparent  fluid,  like  common  pus;  the 
specific  properties  of  each  of  these  poisons  being  su 
peradded  to  those  of  pus.  Matter  from  a  cancer  may 
be  considered  as  an  exception ;  but  a  cancerous  ulcer 
is  never  in  a  healthy  state. 

In  indolent  ulcers,  whether  the  indolence  arise  from 
the  nature  of  the  parts,  or  the  nature  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, the  pus  is  made  of  globules  and  flaky  particles- 
floating  in  a  transparent  fluid  ;  and  globules  and  (lakes 
are  in  different  proportions,  according  to  the  degree  of 
indolence:  this  is  particularly  observable  in  scrofulous 
abscesses,  preceded  by  a  small  degree  of  inflammation. 
That  this  flaky  appearance  is  no  part  of  true  pus  is 
well  illustrated  by  observing,  that  the  proportion  it 
bears  to  the  globules  is  greater  where  there  is  the  least 
inflammation;  and  in  those  abscesses  that  sometimes 
occur,  which  have  not  been  preceded  by  any  inflamma- 
tion at  all,  the  contents  are  wholly  made  up  of  a  curdy 
or  flaky  substance  of  different  degrees  of  consistence 
which  is  not  considered  to  he  pus,  from  its  not  Imvine 
the  properties  stated  in  the  definition  of  that  fluid  ° 
The  constitution  and  part  mast  be  in  health  to  form 
good  pus;  for  very  slight  changes  in  the  general  health 
are  capable  of  producing  an  alteration  in  it  and  eve,, 
of  preventing  its  being  formed  at  all,  and  substituting 
in  its  place  coagulating  lymph.  «"»uiuung 

This  happens  most  readily  in  ulcers  in  the  lower  ex 
[remittee,  owing  to  their  distance  from  the  source  of 
the  circulation  rendering  them  weaker.  And  it  is  eu 
rious  to  observe  the  influence  that  distance  alone  ln« 
upon  the  appearance  of  pus. 

Pus  differs  from  chyle  in  its  globules  being  larger 

not  coagulating  by  exposure  to  the  air,  nor  hv  bent' 

which  those  of  chyle  do.  y    ea,« 

The  pancreatic  juice  contains  globulw.  but  thev  are 

much  smaller  than  those  of  ;ius.  ' 


ruz. 

Milk  is  composed  of  globules,  nearly  of  the  same 
size  as  those  of  pus,  but  much  more  numerous.  Milk 
coagulates  l>y  runnet,  which  pus  does  not;  and  con- 
tains oil  and  sugar,  which  are  not  to  be  discovered  in 
pus. 

The  cases  in  which  pus  is  formed,  are,  properly 
speaking,  all  reducible  to  one,  which  is,  the  state  of 
parts  consequent  to  inflammation,  For  as  far  as  we 
yet  know,  observes  S?ir  E.  Home,  pus  has  in  no  in- 
stance been  met  with,  unless  preceded  by  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  although,  in  some  cases,  a  fluid  has  been 
formed  independent  of  preceding  inflammation,  it  dif- 
fers from  pus  in  many  of  its  properties. 

In  considering  the  time  required  for  the  formation  of 
pus,  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  periods  which 
are  found,  under  different  circumstances,  to  intervene 
between  a  healthy  or  natural  state  of  the  pans,  and 
the  presence  of  that  fluid  after  the  application  of  some 
irritating  substance  to  the  skin. 

In  cases  of  wounds  made  into  muscular  parts,  where 
blood-vessels  are  divided,  tbe  first  process  which  takes 
place  is  the  extravasation  of  red  blood  ;  the  second  is 
the  exudation  of  coagulating  lymph,  which  afterward 
becomes  vascular ;  and  the  third,  the  formation  of 
matter,  which  last  does  not,  in  common,  take  place  in 
less  than  two  days;  the  precise  time  will,  however, 
vary  exceedingly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  state  of  the  parts  at  the  time. 

If  an  irritating  substance  is  applied  to  a  cuticular 
surface,  upon  which  it  raises  a  blister,  pus  will  be 
formed  in  about  twenty-four  hours. 

IM'STULA.     A  little  pustule.     See  Pustule. 

Pustitla  oris.     See  Mphlhce. 

PUSTULE.  {Puslula,  a  little  pustule;  from  pus, 
matter.)  Ecthyma;  Eczema.  Dr.  Willan  defines  a 
pustule  to  be  an  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  sometimes 
glohate,  sometimes  conoidal  in  its  form,  and  containing 
pus,  or  a  lymph  which  is  in  general  discoloured.  Pus- 
tules are  various  in  their  size,  but  the  diameter  of  the 
largest  seldom  exceeds  two  lines.  There  are  many 
different  kinds  of  pustules,  properly  distinguished  iii 
medical  authors  by  specific  appellations;  as,  1.  Pldy- 
tacium,  a  small  pustule  containing  pus,  and  raised  on  a 
hard,  circular,  inflamed  base,  of  a  vivid  red  colour.  It 
is  succeeded  by  a  thick,  hard,  dark-coloured  scab.  2. 
Psydracium,  according  to  Dr.  Willan,  a  minute  pus- 
tule, irregularly  circumscribed,  producing  but  a  slight 
elevation  of  the  cuticle,  and  terminating  in  a  laminated 
scab.  Many  of  these  pustules  usually  appear  toge- 
ther, and  become  confluent.  When  mature,  they  con- 
tain pus;  and,  after  breaking,  discharge  a  thin  watery 
humour. 

PUTA'MEN.  (From  puto,  to  cut.)  The  bark  or 
paring  of  any  vegetable,  as  the  walnut.  See  Juglans 
regia. 

PUTAMINEjE.  The  name  of  an  order  in  Lin- 
meus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  embracing 
those  which  have  an  outer  shell,  or  putamen,  over  a 
hard  fruit ;  as  in  Capparis  and  Merisoma. 

PUTREFACTION.  (Putrefactio  ;  from  putrefacio, 
to  become  rotten,  to  dissolve.)  Putrid  fermentation. 
Putrefactive  fermentation.  The  spontaneous  decom- 
position of  such  animal  and  vegetable  matters  as  ex- 
hale a  foetid  smell.  The  solid  and  the  fluid  matters 
are  resolved  into  gaseous  compounds  and  vapours, 
which  escape  and  unite  an  earthy  residuum.  Th/;  re- 
quisites to  this  process  are,  1.  A  certain  degree  of  hu- 
midity. 2.  The  access  of  atmospheric  air.  3.  A  cer- 
tain degree  of  heat:  hence  the  abstraction  of  the  air 
and  water,  or  humidity,  by  drying,  or  its  fixation 
by  cold,  by  salt,  sugar,  spices,  &c,  will  counteract  the 
processor  putrefaction,  and  favour  the  preservation  of 
food,  on  which  principle  some  patents  have  been  ob- 
tained.   See  Fermcntntion. 

["  Puzzolana.  This  usually  occurs  in  small  frag- 
ments, or  friable  masses,  which  have  a  dull,  earthy 
aspect  and  fracture,  and  seem  to  have  been  baked.  Its 
solidity  does  not  exceed  that  of  chalk.  It  is  seldom 
tumefied  ;  and  its  pores  are  neither  so  large  nor  nume- 
rous as  those  of  scoria.  Its  colours  are  gray,  or  whitish, 
reddish,  or  nearly  black. 

posure  to  heat,  it  loses  its  power  of  affecting 
the  in  idle,  and  melts  into  a  black  slag.  A  variety, 
examined  by  Bergman,  yielded  silex,  55  to  60;  alu- 
mine,  19  to  20;  iron,  15  to  20;  lime,  5  to  6.  It  often 
contains  distinct  articles  of  pumice,  quartz,  and 
icorii. 
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"  Some  mineralogists  suppose  the  black  puzzolana 
to  be  altered  scoria ;  the  white  to  be  pumice,  and 
has  proceeded  from  argillaceous  minerals,  baked  or 
calcined  in  the  interior  of  the  volcano. 

"  But,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  it  is  ex- 
tremely useful  in  the  preparation  of  a  mortar,  which 
hardens  quickly,  even  under  water.  When  thus  em- 
ployed, it  is  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  lime, 
perhaps  one-third.  Mr.  Kirwan  supposes,  that  the 
rapid  induration  of  this  mortar  arises  from  the  very 
low  oxidation  of  the  iron.  If  the  mortar  be  a  long 
time  exposed  to  the  air,  previous  to  its  use,  it  will 
not  harden. 

"  The  best  puzzolana  is  said  to  occur  in  old  currents 
of  lava  ;  but,  when  too  earthy,  it  loses  its  peculiar  pro- 
perties. That  which  conies  from  Naples  is  generally 
gray.'' — Cltav.  Min.     A.] 

Putrid  Fever.     See  Typhus  gravior. 

PYLORIC.  (Pyloricus;  from  pylorus.')  Belong- 
ing to  the  pylorus. 

Pyloric  artery.  Arteria pylorica.  A  branch  of 
the  hepatic  artery. 

PYLO  RUS.  (From  71-11X17,  an  entrance,  and  owpot, 
a  guard ;  because  it  guards,  as  it  were,  the  entrance 
of  the  bowels.)  Janitor;  Portorarium  ;  Ostiarius. 
The  inferior  .aperture  of  the  stomach,  which  opens 
into  the  intestines. 

Pyopok'tic  (From  nvov,  pus,  and  TrotctJ,  to  make.) 
Suppurative. 

Pyorrhoea.  (From  nvov,  pus,  and  ptw,  to  flow.) 
A  purulent  discharge  from  the  belly. 

Pvotu'ria.  (From  ttvov,  pus,  and  ovpov,  urine.) 
Pyuria.     A  mucous  or  purulent  urine. 

PYRAMIDA'LIS.  (From  iropapif,  a  pyramid.)  A 
muscle  in  the  front  of  the  belly.  Fallopius,  who  is 
considered  as  the  first  accurate  describer  of  this  mus 
cle,  gave  it  the  name  of  pyramidalis,  from  its  sluqie. 
hence  it  is  called  pyramidalis  Fallopii,  by  Douclaj- 
But  Vesalius  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  I, 
and  to  have  described  it  as  a  part  of  the  rectus.  It  is 
called  pi/rumiilalis  vel succenturiatus,  by  Cowper;  mil 
pubio-ombilical,  by  Dumas.  It  is  a  very  small  nui'cle, 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  forepart  of  the  -cctus, 
and  is  covered  by  the  same  aponeurosis  that  loins  the 
anterior  part  of  the  sheath  of  that  muscle.  Il  arises 
by  short,  tendinous  fibres,  from  the  upper  and  Drepart 
of  the  os  pubis.  From  this  origin,  which  is  leldom 
more  than  an  inch  in  breadth,  its  fibres  ascent  sunn 
what  obliquely,  to  be  inserted  into  the  linea  alia,  and 
inner  edge  of  the  rectus,  commonly  at  about  tie  dis- 
tance of  two  inches  from  the  pubes,  and  frequently  at 
a  greater  or  less  distance,  but  always  below  tie  umbi- 
licus. In  some  subjects,  the  pyramidalis  is  waiting  oil 
one  or  both  sides;  and,  when  this  happens,  tie  inter- 
nal oblique  is  usually  found  to  be  of  greater  tlickness 
at  its  lower  part.  Now  and  then,  though  rareP,  there' 
are  two  at  one  side,  and  only  one  at  the  other,  aid  Sa- 
bntier  has  even  seen  two  on  each  side.  Fallopiis,  and' 
many  others  after  him,  have  considered  it  as  tie  con- 
gener of  the  internal  oblique ;  but  its  use  seens  to  be 
to  assist  the  lower  part  of  the  rectus. 

Pyramidalis  faciei.  See  Levator  labii  suprrioris 
alifi/ue  nasi. 

PYRENEITE.  A  grayish-black  coloured  irrneraf, 
found  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Pyrenoi'des.  (From  avprrv,  a  kernel,  and  ticof, 
likeness:  so  called  from  its  kernel-like  shape.)  Ap- 
plied to  the  odontoid  process  of  the  second  vertebra. 

Pyrete'rium.  (From  sup,  fire,  and  Tijptw,  to  kacp.) 
The  fire-hole  of  a  furnace. 

PYRE'THRUM.  (From  Sup,  fire,  because  of  the 
hot  taste  of  its  root.)    See  Jlnthemis  pyrethrum. 

Pyrethrum  6ylvestre.    See  Achillea  ptarmita. 

PYRETICA.  The  name  given  by  Or.  Good  to  an 
order  of  his  class  Hamatica.  Fevers.  It  has  four 
genera:    Ephemera;  Jinctus  ;   Epanetus ;  Enecia. 

PYRETOLOGY.  (Pyretolngia ;  from  -nvnt)^, 
fever,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.)  A  discourse,  or  dec- 
trine  on  fevers. 

PYREXIA.     (From  zsvp,  fire.)     Fever. 

Pyrexi.*:.  Febrile  diseases.  The  first  class  of  Cul- 
len's  Nosology  ;  characterized  by  frequency  of  pulse 
after  a  cold  shivering,  with  increase  of  heat,  and  esjie- 
cially,  among  other  impaired  functions,  a  diminution 
of  strength. 

PYREXIAL.  (From  pyrexia,  fever.)  Appertain- 
ing to  fever. 
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PYRIFORMIS.  (From  pyrus,  a  pear,  and  forma, 
a  shape;  shaped  like  a  pear.)  A  small  radiated  mus- 
cle of  the  pelvis,  situated  under  the  gluta-us  maximus. 
along  the  inferior  edge  of  the  gluteus  maximus.  /y 
rifyrmis,  seu  tUucus  ex  tenuis,  ol  Douglas  andCowper. 
Spigelius  was  the  first  who  gave  a  name  to  this  muscle 
which  he  called  pyriformis,  from  its  supposed 
blance  to  a  pear.  Jl  is  the  pyriformis  sive  pyramida- 
lis  of  Wmslow  ;  and  sacrotruchanlcrien  of  Dumas,  it 
arises  by  three,  and  sometimes  four,  tendinous  and 
fleshy  origins,  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourtli  pieces  of  ihe  os  sacrum,  so  that  this 
part  of  it  is  within  the  pelvis.  From  these  origins,  the 
muscle  grows  narrower,  and  passing  out  of  toe  pelvis, 
below  the  niche  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  Ilium,  from 
which  it  receives  a  few  fleshy  fibres,  is  inserted  by  i 
roundish  tendon,  of  an  incli  i'n  length,  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  cavity,  at  the  root  of  the  trochanter  major. 
The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  assist  in  moving  the  thigh 
outwards,  and  moving  it  a  little  upwards. 

PYRI'TES.  (From  aup,  fire:  so  called  because  it 
strikes  fire  with  steel.)  Native  compounds  of  metal 
with  sulphur. 

Pyrites  arsenicalis.  Sulphuret  of  iron  with 
arsenic. 

PYRMONT.  The  name  of  a  village  in  the  circle 
of  Westpnalia,  in  Germany,  in  which  is  a  celeorated 
mineral  spring.  Pyrinont  water.  Aqua  pyrmontana 
is  of  an  agreeable,  though  strongly  acidulated  taste, 
and  emits  a  large  portion  of  gas;  which  affects  the 
persons  who  attend  at  the  well,  as  well  as  those  who 
drink  the  fluid,  with  a  sensation  somewhat  resembling 
that  produced  by  intoxication.  A  general  view  of  the 
tnalysis  of  this  waler  will  show  that  it  stands  the  first 
ii  rank  of  the  highly  carbonated  chalybeates,  and  emi- 
tting such  an  abundance  of  carbonic  acid,  as  not  only 
to  hold  dissolved  a  number  of  carbonic  salts,  but  to 
smw  all  the  properties  of  this  atfd  uncombined,  and 
ill  is  most  active  form.  Pyrinont  water  is  likewise  a 
stroig  chalybeate,  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of 
iron-  and  it  is,  besides,  a  very  hard  water,  containing 
much  aelenite  and  earthy  carbonates.  The  diseases  to 
which  this  mineral  waler  may  be  advantageously  ap- 
plied, ae  the  same  as  those  for  which  the  Spa,  and 
others  »f  the  acidulated  chalybeates,  are  resorted  to; 
that  is,in  all  cases  of  debility  that  require  an  active 
tonic  tint  is  not  permanently  beating ;  as  various  dis- 
orders ti  the  alimentary  canal,  especially  bilious  vo- 
miting, and  diarrhoea,  and  complaints  that  originate 
from  obtruded  menstruation.  At  Pyrinont,  the  com- 
pany generally  drink  this  water  by  glassfuls,  in  a  morn- 
ing, to  he  quantity  of  two,  three,  or  more  English 
pints,  ts  common  operation  is  by  urine ;  but,  if  taken 
copious},',  it  generally  proves  laxative ;  and  when  it 
has  nottliis  effect,  and  that  effect  is  wanted,  they  com- 
monly nix,  with  the  first  glass  drank  in  the  morning, 
from  ore  to  five  or  six  drachms  of  some  purging  salts. 

PYRJACETIC  ACID.  (Acidum  pycitricum  ;  so 
called  because  it  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  lire  on  the 
acetic  jcid.)  Pyroacetic  spirit.  Obtained  by  the  de- 
structite  distillation  of  the  acetates,  from  which  a  mo- 
dified rinegar  escapes,  called  pyroacetic  or  spirit 

PYEOC1TRIC  ACID.  Acidum  pyrocilricum.  A 
new  ajid  obtained  by  distilling  citric  acid. 

"  When  citric  acid  is  put  to  distil  in  a  retort,  it  begins 
at  first  by  melting;  the  water  of  crystallization  sepa- 
rates almost  entirely  from  it  by  a  continuance  of  the 
fusion  ;  then  it  assumes  a  yellowish  tint,  which  gradu- 
ally deepens.  At  the  same  time  there  is  disengaged  a 
white  vapour  which  goes  over,  to  be  condensed  in  the 
receiver.  Towards  the  end  of  the  calcination  a  brown- 
"  ish  vapour  is  seen  to  form,  and  there  remains  in  the 
bottom  of  the  retort  a  litiht  very  brilliant  charcoal. 

The  product  contained  in  the  receiver  consists  of  two 
different  liquids.  One  of  an  amber  yellow  colour,  and 
anoily  aspect,  occupies  the  lower  part;  another,  colour- 
less and  liquid  like  water,  of  a  very  decided  acid  taste, 
floats  above.  After  separating  them  from  one  another, 
we  perceive  that  the  first  has  a  very  strong  bituminous 
odour,  and  an  acid  and  acrid  taste ;  that  it  reddens 
powerfully  the  tincture  of  litmus,  but  that  it  may  be 
deprived  almost  entirely  of  that  acidity  by  agitation 
with  water,  in  which  it  divides  itself  into  globules, 
which  soon  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  are  not 
long  in  uniting  to  one  mass,  in  the  manner  of  oils  hea- 
vier than  water. 

In  this  state  it  possesses  some  of  the  properties  of 
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these  substances ;  it  is  soluble  in  alkohol,  tether,  and 
the  caustic  alkalies.  However,  it  does  not  long  con- 
tinue thus;  it  becomes  acid,  and  sometime*  even  it  is 

observed  to  deposite  at  the  end  of  some  days,  white 
crystals,  which  have  a  very  strong  acidity;  it  we  then 
agitate  i'l  anew  with  WKter,  it  dissolves  in  a  great  una 
sure,  and  abandons  a  yellow  or  brownish  pitchy  mat 
ter  of  a  very  obvious  empyrciimalic  smell,  and  which 
has  much  analogy  with  the  oil  obtained  in  the  d 
tion  of  other  vegetable  matters.  The  same  effect  takes 
place  when  we  keep  it  under  water;  it  diminishes 
gradually  in  volume,  the  water  acquires  a  sour  taste, 
and  a  thick  oil  remains  at.  Ihe  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

This  liquid  may  be  regarded  as  a  combination  (of 
little  permanent  e  indeed)  of  the  peculiar  acid  with  the 
oil  formed  in  similar  circumstances. 

A-  to  the  liquid  ami  colourless  portion  which  floated 
over  this  oil,  it  was  ascertained  to  contain  no  citric 
acid  carried  over,  nor  acetic  acid  ;  first,  because  on 
saturating  it  with  carbonate  of  lime,  a  soluble  calca- 
reous salt  was  obtained  ;  and,  secondly,  because  this  salt, 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  evolved  no  odour  of  acetic 
acid. 

From  this  calcareous  salt  the  lime  was  separated  by 
oxalic  acid ;  or  the  salt  itself  was  decomposed  with 
acetate  of  lead,  and  the  precipitate  treated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  By  these  two  processes,  this  new 
acid  was  s  -paratcd  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Properties  of  the  pyrocitric  acid. — This  acid  is  white, 
inodorous,  of  a  strongly  acid  taste.  Jt  is  difficult  to 
make  it  crystallize  in  a  regular  manner,  but  it  is  usually 
presented  in  a  white  mass,  formed  by  the  interlacement 
of  very  fine  small  needles.  Projected  on  a  hot  body  it 
melts,  is  converted  into  white  very  pungent  vapours, 
and  leaves  some  traces  of  carbon.  When  heated  in  a 
retort,  it  affords  an  oily-looking  acid,  and  yellowish 
liquid,  and  is  partially  decomposed.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alkohol;  water  at  the  temperature  of 
10°  C.  (50°  F.)  dissolves  one-third  of  its  weight.  The 
watery  solution  has  a  strongly  acid  taste,  it  does  not 
precipitate  lime  or  harytes  water,  nor  the  greater  part 
of  metallic  solutions,  with  the  exception  of  acetate  of 
lead  and  protonitrate  of  mercury.  With  the  oxides  it 
forms  salts  possessing  properties  different  from  the  ci- 
trates. 

The  pyrocitrate  of  potassa  crystallizes  in  small  nee 
dies,  which  are  white,  and  unalterable  in  the  air.  It 
dissolves  in  about  4  parts  of  water.  Its  solution  gives 
no  precipitate  will)  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  harytes  ; 
while  that  of  the  citrate  of  harytes  forms  precipitates 
with  these  salts. 

The  pyrocitrate  of  lime  directly  formed,  exhibits  a 
white  crystalline  mass,  composed  of  needles,  opposed 
to  each  other,  in  a  ramification  form.  This  salt  has  a 
sharp  taste.  It  dissolves  in  '25  parts  of  water  at  50° 
Fahr. 

The  solution  'of  the  pyrocitric  acid  saturated  with 
harytes  water,  lets  fall,  at  the  end  of  some  hours,  a  very 
white  crystalline  powder,  which  is  pyrocitrate  of  ha- 
rytes. This  salt  is  soluble  in  150  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  in  50  of  boiling  water. 

The  pyrocitrate  of  lead  is  easily  obtained  by  pouring 
pyrocitrate  of  potassa  into  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 
The  pyrocitrate  of  lead  presents  itself  under  the  form 
of  a  white  gelatinous  seinilraiisparent  mass,  which  be- 
comes dry  in  the  air." 
PYROGOM.  A  variety  of  diopside. 
PYROLA.  (From  pyrus,  a  pear:  so  named  be- 
cause its  leaves  resemble  those  of  a  pear-tree.)  1.  The 
nameol'agenusofplantsiii  the  Linmean system.  Class, 
Decandria ;  Order,  Monoiryma. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  wintergreen.  See 
Pyrola  rotundifolia. 

Pyrola  rotundifolia.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  round-leaved  wintergreen.  This  elegant  little 
plant,  common  in  our  woods,  is  now  forgotten  in  ihe 
practice  of  medicine.  It  possesses  gently  udslringcnt 
qualities,  and  has  a  somewhat  bitter  taste. 

['Pyrola  umbellata  The  pyrola  umbellata,  or 
wintergreen,  is  a  common  plant  of  the  American 
forest.  Its  leaves  have  a  taste  intermediate  between 
sweet  and  bitter,  which  in  the  stalk  and  roots,  is  com- 
bined with  some  pungency.  Spirit  extracts  these  pro- 
perties ;  likewise  water,  though  less  perfectly  This 
plant  has  been  formerly  used' in  rheumatism'  More 
recently  it  has  been  found  a  very  useful  palliative  in 
strangury  and  nephritis,  both  in  this  country  and  iu 
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Europe.  In  dropsy  It  has  sometimes  exhibited  striking 
effects  as  a  diuretic,  a  pint  of  the  saturated  infusion 
being  taken  every  twenty-four  hours.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  more  common  diuretics,  that  it  does 
not  offend  the  stomach,  but,  on  the  contrary,  invigo- 
rates that  organ,  and  assists  digestion.  The  bruised 
leaves,  externally  applied,  act  as  a  rubefacient  and  a 
discutieol  to  indolent  swellings." — Bigclow's  Materia 
Medial.     A] 

PY/ROLltiNEOUS  ACID.  (Jlcidum  pyrolignosum  ; 
so  called  because  it  is  procured  by  distilling  wood.) 
"  In  the  destructive  distillation  of  any  kind  of  wood,  an 
acid  is  obtained,  which  was  formerly  called  add  spirit 
of  wood,  and  since,  pyroligneous  acid.  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin  showed  that  the  acid  was  merely  the  acetic, 
contaminated  with  empyreumatic  oil  and  bitumen.  Sec 
Jlcetic  acid. 

Under  Acetic  Acid  will  be  found  a  full  account  of 
the  production  and  purification  of  pyroligneous  acid. 
Monge  discovered  about  two  years  ago,  that  this  acid 
has  the  property  of  preventing  the  decomposition  of 
animal  substances.  Mr.  William  Dinsdale,  of  Field 
Cottage,  Colchester,  three  years  prior  to  the  dale  of 
Monge's  discovery  did  propose  to  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  to  apply  a  pyroligneous  acid, 
(prepared  out  of  the  contact  of  iron  vessels,  which 
blacken  it,)  to  the  purpose  of  preserving  animal  food, 
wherever  their  ships  might  go.  As  this  application 
may  in  mariy  cases  afford  valuable  anti-scorbutic  arti- 
cles of  food,  and  thence  be  eminently  conducive  to  the 
health  of  seamen,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  Lordship's 
will,  ere  long,  carry  into  effect  Mr.  Dinsdule's  ingenious 
plan,  as  far  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  plunge  meal,  for  a  few  moments  into  this  acid, 
even  slightly  empyreumatic,  to  preserve  it  as  long  as 
you  please.  '  Putrefaction,'  it  is  said,  '  not  only  stops, 
but  retrogrades.'  To  the  empyreumatic  oil  a  part  of 
this  effect  has  been  ascribed  ;  and  hence  has  been  ac- 
counted for,  the  agency  of  smoke  in  the  preservation  of 
tongues,  hams,  herrings,  &c.  Dr.  Jorg  of  Leipsic  has 
entirely  recovered  several  anatomical  preparations 
from  incipient  corruption  by  pouring  this  acid  over 
them.  With  the  empyreumatic  oil  or  tar  he  has 
smeared  pieces  of  flesh  already  advanced  in  decay,  and 
notwithstanding  that  the  weather  was  hot,  they  soon 
became  dry  and  sound.  To  the  above  statements  Mr. 
Ramsay  of  Glasgow,  an  eminent  manufacturer  of  py- 
roligneous acid,  and  well  known  for  the  purity  of  his 
vinegar  from  wood,  has  recently  added  the  following 
facts  in  the  5th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal.  If  fish  besimply  dipped  in  redistilled  pyroligne- 
ous acid,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.012,  and  afterward 
dried  in  the  shade,  they  preserve  perfectly  well.  On 
boiling  herrings  treated  in  this  manner,  they  were  very 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  had  nothing  of  the  disagree- 
able empyreuma  which  those  of  his  earlier  experiments 
had,  which  were  steeped  for  three  hours  in  the  acid. 
A  number  of  very  fine  haddocks  were  cleaned,  splii, 
and  slightly  sprinkled  with  salt  for  six  hums.  After 
being  drained,  they  were  dipped  lor  about  three  seconds 
iii  pyroligneous  and,  then  hung  up  in  the  shade  lor  six 
days.  On  being  broiled,  the  fish  were  of  an  uncom- 
monly fine  flavour,  and  delicately  white.  Beef  treated 
in  the  same  way  had  the  same  flavour  as  Hamburgh 
beef,  and  kept  as  well.  Mr.  Ramsay  has  since  found, 
that  his  perfectly  purified  vinegar,  specific  gravity 
1.034,  being  applied  by  a  cloth  or  sponge  to  the  surface 
of  fresh  meat,  makes  it  keep  sweet  and  sound  for  se- 
veral days  longer  in  summer  than  it  otherwise  would. 
Immersion  for  a  minute  in  his  purified  common  vim  gar, 
specific  gravity  1.008,  protects  beef  and  fish  from  all 
taint  in  summer,  provided  they  be  hung  up  and  dried 
in  the  shade.  When,  by  frequent  use,  the  pyroligneous 
acid  has  become  impure,  it  may  be  clarified  by  beating 
up  twenty  gallons  ol  it  with  a  dozen  of  eggs  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  heating  the  mixture  in  an  iron  boiler. 
Before  boiling,  the  egffs  coagulate,  and  bring  the  impu- 
rities to  the  surface  of  the  boiler,  which  are  of  course  to 
be  carefully  skimmed  off.  The  acid  must  be  imme- 
diately withdrawn  from  the  boiler,  as  itactson  iron." 

PI  ROLITHIC  ACID.  "When  uric  acid  concre- 
tions are  distilled  iii  a  retort,  silvery  white  plate  sub- 
lime. These  are  pyrolithate  of  ammonia.  When  their 
solution  is  poured  into  thatof  subacetate  of  lend,  a  py 
roiu  hate  of  lead  falls,  which,  after  proper  washing,  is  to 
be  shaken  with  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.    The  supernatant  liquid  is  now  a  solu- 
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tion  of  pyrolithic  acid,  which  yields  small  acicular 
crystals  by  evaporation.  By  heal,  these  melt  and  sub- 
lime in  white  needles.  They  arc  soluble  in  four  parti 
of  cold  water,  and  the  solution  reddens  vegetable  blues. 
Boiling  alkohol  dissolves  the  acid,  but  on  cooling  it 
depositesit,  in  small  whitcgrains.  Nitric  acid  dissolves 
without  changing  it.  Hence,  pyrolithic  is  a  different 
acid  from  the  lithic,  Which,  by  nitric  acid,  is  convert- 
ible into  purpurate  of  ammonia.  The  pyrolithate  of 
lime  crystallizes  in  stalactites  which  have  a  bitter  and 
slightly  acrid  taste.  It  consists  of  'J1.4  acid  +  8.6  lime. 
Pyrolithate  of  barytes  is  a  nearly  insoluble  powder 
The  salts  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  are  soluble, 
and  tie'  former  two  cryslallizable.  At  a  red  heat,  and 
by  passing  it  over  ignited  oxide  of  copper,  it  is  decom- 
posed, into  oxygen  44.32,  carbon  28.29,  azote  16.84,  hy- 
drogen 10." 

PYROMALIC  ACID.  "  When  malic  or  sorbic  acid 
for  they  are  the  same,  isdislilled  in  a  retort,  an  acid 
sublimate,  in  white  needles,  appears  in  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  and  an  acid  liquid  distils  into  the  receiver.  This 
liquid,  by  evaporation,  affords  crystals,  constituting  a 
peculiar  acid  to  which  the  above  name  has  been  given. 
They  are  permanent  in  the  air,  melt  at  118°  Fain.,  and 
on  cooling,  form  a  pearl-coloured  mass  of  diverging  nee- 
dles. When  thrown  on  red-hot  coals,  they  completely 
evaporate  in  an  acrid,  cough-exciting  smoke.  Exposed 
to  a  strong  heat  in  a  retort,  they  are  partly  sublimed  in 
needles,  and  are  partly  decomposed.  They  are  very 
soluble  in  strong  alkohol,  and  in  double  their  weight  of 
water,  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  solution 
reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  yields  white  flocculenl 
precipitates  with  acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury ;  but  produces  no  precipitate  with  lime-water. 
Iiv  mixing  it  with  barytes  water,  a  white  powder  falls, 
which  is  redissolved  by  dilution  with  water,  after 
which,  by  gentle  evaporation,  the  pyromalatc  of  bary- 
tes may  be  obtained  in  silvery  plates.  These  consist  of 
100  acid,  and  185.142  barytes,  or  in  prime  equivalents, 
of  5,25  +  9.75." 

PYROMETER.  (Fromtsup,  fire,  and  pcrpov,  mea- 
sure.) To  measure  those  higher  degrees  of  heat  to 
which  the  thermometer  cannot  be  applied,  there  have 
been  other  instruments  invented  by  different  philoso- 
phers: these  are  called  pyrometers.  The  most  cele- 
brated instrument  of  this  kind,  and  which  has  been 
adopted  into  general  use,  is  that  invented  by  the  late 
ingenious  Mr.  Wedgwood. 

This  instrument  is  also  sufficiently  simple.  It  con- 
sists of  two  pieces  of  brass  fixed  on  a  plate,  so  as  to  be 
6 -  lUthsof  an  inch  asunder  at  one  end,  and  3-10ths  at 
the  other  ;  a  scale  is  marked  upon  them,  which  is  di- 
vided into  240  equal  parts,  each  1-lOth  of  an  inch  ;  and 
with  ibis  Ins  gauge,  are  furnished  a  sufficient  number 
of  pieces  of  baked  clay,  which  must  have  been  pre- 
pared in  a  red  heat,  and  must  be  of  given  dimensions. 
These  pieces  of  clay,  thus  prepared,  are  first  to  be  ap- 
plied cold,  to  (he  rule  of  the  gauge,  that  there  may  no 
mistake  take  place  in  regard  to  their  dimensions.  Then 
any  one  of  them  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  heat  which  Is 
to  be  measured,  till  it  shall  have  been  completely  pene- 
trated by  it.  It  is  then  removed  and  applied  to  the 
gauge.  The  difference  between  its  former  and  its  pre- 
sent dimensions  will  show  how  much  it  has  shrunk; 
and  will  consequently  indicate  to  what  degree  the  in- 
tensitv  ol  the  heat  to  which  it  was  exposed  amounted. 
High  temperatures  can  thus  be  ascertained  with  ac- 
curacy. Each  degree  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer  is 
equal  to  130°  of  Fahrenheit's. 

PVROMUCIC  ACID.  (Jlcidum •  pyromucicum  ;  be- 
cause it  was  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  gum.) 
PyromuCOUS  acid.  "This  acid,  discovered  ill  1818,  by 
lloulon  Labillardiere,  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  mucic  acid.  When  we  wish  to  procure  it, 
the  operation  must  be  performed  in  a  glass  retort  fur- 
nished with  a  receiver.  The  acid  is  formed  in  the 
brown  liquid,  which  is  produced  along  with  it,  and 
which  contains  water,  acetic  acid,  and  empyreumatic 
oil ;  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  pyromuclc  acid  re- 
maining attached  to  the  vault  of  the  retort,  under  the 
form  of  crystals.  These  crystals  being  coloured,  are 
added  to  the  brown  liquor,  which  is  then  diluted  with 
three  or  four  times  its  quantity  of  water,  in  order  to 
throw  down  a  certain  portion  of  oil.  The  whole  is 
next  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  a  suitable  degree.  A 
great  deal  of  acetic  acid  is  volatilized,  and  then  the 
new  acid  crystallizes.    On  decanting  the  mother  wa- 
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tors,  and  concentrating  them  farther,  they  yn  Id  rrys 
lals  anew  ;  but  as  these  are  small  and  yellowish,  n  hi  ne- 
cessary to  make  them  undergo  a  second  distillation  to 
render  ttiem  susceptible  of  being  perfectly  purified  bj 
crystallization.  150  pans  of  mucic  arid  furnish  aboul 
00  of  brown  liquor,  from  which  we  can  obt.i 
of  inire  pyromucic  acid. 

This  acid  is  white,  inodorous,  of  a  strongly  acid 
taste,  and  a  decided  action  on  litmus.  Exposed  to  heal 
in  a  retort  it  melts  at  the  temperature  of  366°  p.,  then 
volatilizes,  and  condenses  into  a  liquid,  which  passes 
on  cooling  into  a  crystalline  mass,  covered  with  verj 
line  needles.  It  leaves  very  slight  traces  of  residuum 
in  the  bottom  cf  the  retort. 

On  burning  coals,  it  instantly  ditt'iues  white,  pun- 
gent  vapours.  Air  has  no  action  on  it.  Water  at  60° 
dissolves  one  twenty-eighth  of  its  weight  Boiling  wa- 
ter dissolves  it  much  more  abundantly,  and  on  cooling 
abandons  a  portion  of  it.  In  small  elongated  plates, 
which  cross  in  every  direction." 

Pyro  mucous  acid.    See  Pyromucic  add. 

PYROPE.  A  subspecies  ofdodecahedral  garnet,  of 
a  dark  blood-red  colour.  It  conies  from  (saxony,  and 
is  highly  esteemed  as  a  gem. 

PYROPHORUS.  Anartificial  product,  which  takes 
Bra  or  becomes  ignited,  on  exposure  to  the  air.  it  is 
prepared  from  alum  by  calcination,  with  the  addition 
of  \arions  inflammable  bodies. 

PYROPHYSALITE.      See  l'l,„s„l,tr. 
PYRO'SIS.     (From  tsupou),  to  burn.)     Pyrosis  sue- 
cini,  of  Sau vanes.      Cardialgia   sputatoria,  of   I. in 

nails.      A   disease  called  in   Scotland  the  water  brash  ; 

in  England,  black  water.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
Class  Neuroses,  and  order  Spasmi,  of  Cullcn  ;  known 
by  a  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  attended  w  iih  co- 
pious eructation,  generally  of  a  watery  insipid  fluid. 

l'\  wis.M  VLJTE.  A  liver-coloured  mineral,  which 
(iiinrs  from  vVermeland. 

i'\  BOTARTARIC  ACID.  (.-Icidum  pyrt 
cum;  so  called  because  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  tartaric  acid.;  "Into  a  coated  glass  re- 
tort  introduce  tartar,  or  rather  tartaric  acid,  till  it  is 
half  full,  and  fit  to  it  a  tubulated  receiver.  Apply 
heat,  which  is  to  be  gradually  raised  to  redness.  Pyro 
tartaric  acid  of  a  brown  colour,  from  impurity,  is  found 
in  the  liquid  products.  We  must  lilter  these  through 
paper  previously  welted,  to  separate  the  oily  matter. 
Saturate  the  liquid  with  carbonate  of  potassa  ;  e\  apo- 
rate  to  dryness ;  redissorve,  and  filter  through  clean 
moistened  paper.  By  repeating  this  process  of  evapo- 
ration, solution,  and  filtration,  several  times,  we  suc- 
ceed in  separating  all  the  oil.  The  dry  sail  is  then  to 
be  treated  in  a  glass  retort,  at  a  moderate  beat,  with 

dilute  Sulphuric  acid.  There  passes  over  into  the  re- 
ceiver, first  of  all.  a  liquor  containing  evidently  acetic 
acid;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  there  is 
condensed  in  the  vault  of  the  retort,  a  white  and  fo- 
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Hated  sublimate,  which  is  the  pyrolartaric  acid,  per> 
fectly  pure. 

It  has  a  very  sour  taste,  and  reddens  powerfully  tho 
tincture    of  turnsole       Heated    in  .  I,  the 

acid  rises  in  a  white  smoke,  without  leaving  the  char- 
coaly  residuum  winch  is  left  In  -i  retort,  ii  is  vet 
bible  in  water,  from  which  it  is  separated  in  crystals 
by  spontaneous  evaporation.  The  bases  combine  with 
it  forming  pyrotattarates,  of  which  those  of  pi 
soda,  ammonia,  barytee,  stronlites,  and  lime,  are  very 
soluble  Thai  of  potassa  i-  deliquescent,  soluble  In 
alkohol,  capable  of  crystallizing  in  plates,  like  the  ace- 
tan  of  potassa.  Ties  pyrotartarate  precipitates  both 
acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  mercury  while  the  acid 
itself  precipitates  only  the  latter.  Hose  is  the  disco 
verer  of  ibis  acid,  which  was  formerly  confounded 
with  the  acetic." 

tartaroUB  (•rid.     See  Pyro  tartaric  acid. 

\'\  rote'i  hma.  (From  nrtip,  fire,  and  rtx»"/,  an  art.) 
Chemistry,  or  that  art  by  which  the  properties  of  bo- 
dies are  examined  by  me. 

Pyro'tica.     (From  uvpout,  to  burn.)     Caustics. 

PYROXENE.    Bee 

PY'RUB.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
l.inhaaii  Bystem.    Class,  fcosandria;    Order,  Penta- 

g  i/n  in. 

I'vius  communis.  The  pear-tree.  The  fruit  is 
analagous  to  thai  of  the  apple,  but  more  delicately  fla- 
voured.    Its  juice,  when  fi  i inenied,  forms  perry. 

l'vui  s  cydonia.  The  systematic  name  of  the  quince- 
tree.  The  fruit  is  termed  Cydonium  malum, 01  quince. 
The  tree  which  affords  ibis  fruit  is  the  Pyrus—foliis 
inteeerrimis)floribusl  solitariis,  of  l.inna  us.  Quince 
.-eeds  are  directed  by  the  London  College  to  be  made 
into  a  decoction,  which  is  recommended  in  aph- 
thous affections,  and  excoriations  of  the  mouth  and 

I'vius  mai.i  s.  The  systematic  name  of  the  apple- 
tree.  The  common  crab  tree  is  the  parent  of  all  the 
vast  variety  of  apples  at  present  cultivated.     Apples, 

in  genera],  when  ripe,  atlbrd  a  pleasant  and  easily  di- 
gestible  fruit  for  the  table;  but,  when  the  stomach  is 

weak,  they  are  very  apt  to  remain  unaltered  for  some 
days,  and'  to  produce  dyspepsia.  Sour  fruits  are  to 
be  considered  unwholesome,  except  when  boiled  or 
baked,  and  rend  red  soft  and  mellow  with  the  addition 
of  sugar. 

Pvu'lodm.  (From  zzvov,  pus,  and  eX/cu),  to  draw.) 
An  instrument  to  extract  the  pus  from  the  cavity  of 

any  sinuous  diet  r. 

Pi  i  1:1  \.    gee  Pimiui  in. 

PyaacaMih..  (From  si^o?,  box,  and  aicavQa,  a 
thorn.)      The  barberry,  or  thorny  box  tree. 

PY'XIS.  {Pyxis,  idii.  f . ;  so  called  because  it  was 
made  with  the  nv\oi,  or  box-tree.)  Properly  a  box; 
but,  from  its  resemblance,  the  cavity  of  the  hip-bone, 
or  acetabulum,  has  been  sometimes  so  called. 
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QP.  An  abbreviation  of  quantum  placet,  as  much 
•    as  you  please. 

Q.  S.  The  contraction  for  quantum  svffir.it,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity. 

Q.  V.  An  abbreviation  of  quantum  vis,  as  much  as 
you  w  ill. 

QUADRANGULUS.  Quadrangular.  Often  used 
to  express  form  of  muscles,  leaves,  S^>  The  recepta 
cle  of  the  Dorstenia  houstonii,  and  contrayerva,  is 
quadrangular,!. 

QUADB  V'TUS.  From  quadra,  square:  so  called 
from  its  figure.)     Bee  I 

Qi  apkai'i  s  femokis.  Tuber  ischiotrochanterien, 
of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  thigh,  situated  on  the 
outside  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  a  flat,  thin,  and  fleshy 
muscle,  but  not  of  the  shape  its  name  would  sei  m  to 
indicate.  It  is  situated  immediately  below  the  gi  mini. 
It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  exti 
face  and  lower  edge  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
and  is  inserted  by  short  tendinous  fibres  Into  a  ridjre 
which  is  seen  extending  from  the  bases  of  the  trochan- 
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ler  major  to  that  of  the  trochanter  minor.  Its  use  is  to 
bring  the  o>  femoris  outwards. 

QoadRatcs  OEN*.     See  I'lati/sma-myoides. 

QdadRatus  LAtiii  Inferioris.  See  Depressor 
rioris. 

ti.  iDRATCS  LCMBORUM.  QuadraluS,  sen  lumbaris 
externus, oi  Winslow.  lUo-lumbicostalfof  Dumas.  A 
muscle  situated  within  the  cavit]  of  the  abdomen.  This 

111,  flat,  and  oblong  muscle,  that  has  gotten  the 
name  ol  quadratus,  from  its  shape,  which  is  that  of  an 
irregular  square,  it  it  situated  laterally,  at  the  lower 
pan  ol  the  spine.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from 
about  two  inches  from  the  posterior  part  oi  the  spine 
"<  the  ilium.  From  this  broad  origin  it  a-cendg 
obliquely  inwards,  and  is  inserted  into  i he  transverse 
processes  oi  the  four  superior  lumbar  vertebras  into 
the  lower  edge  of  the  last  rib,  and,  by  a  small  tendon 
thai  passes  up  under  the  diaphragm  into  the  side  of  the 
lasi  vetebraol  the  back.  When  this  muscle  octseinely 
it  draws  the  loins  to  one  side;  when  both  muscles  act' 
they  servo  to  support  the  spine,  and  perhaps  to  bend  it 
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forwards.  In  laborious  respiration,  the  quadratus  Ium- 
boruin  may  assist  in  pulling  down  the  ribs. 

Quadratus  maxill/e  inferiors.  See  Platysma- 
nyotdi  i. 

Quadratus  radii.     Bee  Pronator  radii  quadratus ■ 

Quadri'oa.  (From  quatuer,  four,  and  jvgwii,  a 
yoke.)  A  bandage  winch  resembles  the  trappings  of  a 
four-horse  cart. 

["Quadroxalate  of  potassa.  This  may  be  com- 
posed by  several  methods.  It  was  formed  by  Dr. 
ii  by  digesting  the  bin-oxalate  in  nitric  or  mu- 
riatic acid.  The  alkali  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which  unites  with  the  mineral  acid,  and  the  other 
half  remains  in  combination  with  the  oxalic  acid.  It 
forms  beautiful  crystals,  which  may  he  obtained  pure 
by  solution,  and  a  second  crystallization. 

"If  three  parts  by  weight  of  the  quadroxalate  be 
decomposed  by  burning,  and  the  alkali,  which  is  thus 
disengaged,  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
the  crystallized  salt,  the  latter  is  exactly  neutralized. 
Hence  tin-  quadroxalate  contains  tour  times  the  acid 

that  exists  in  the  oxalate.  The  analysis  of  this  class 
of  stilts,  from  which  Dr.  Wollaston  drew  a  striking  ex- 
emplification of  the  law  of  simple  multiples  discovered 
by  Mr.  Dalton,  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows : 

Atoms  of     Atoms  Equiv. 

base.      of  acid.  Base.      Acid.       num. 

Tlie  oxalate  consists  of  1    +     1    48  +     M>  =      84 

The  bin-oxalate 1     -4-     2    48  +     72  =     120 

The  quadroxalate....  l  +  4  48+144=  193 
'•  Estimating,  therefore,  from  the  weights  of  their 
atoms,  100  of  potassa  should  be  united,  in  the  oxalate, 
with  75  of  acid ;  in  the  bin-oxalate  with  150;  and  in 
the  quadroxalate  with  300." — IVcb-'s  Manual  of  Clie- 
nustry.     A.] 

QIJARTA'iYA.  Febris  quartana.  A  fourth-day 
ague.  Of  this  species  of  ague,  as  well  as  the  other 
kinds,  there  are  several  varieties  notice  (1  by  authors. 
The  most  frequent  Of  these  are,  1.  The  double  quar- 
tan, with  two  paroxysms,  or  fits,  on  the  first  day,  none 
on  the  second  .and  third,  and  two  .again  on  the  fourth 
day.  2.  Trie  double  quartan,. with  a  paroxysm  on  the 
first  day,  another  on  the  second,  but  none  on  the  third. 
3.  The  triple  quartan,  With  three  paroxysms  every 
fourth  day.  4.  The  triple  quartans  with  a  slight 
paroxysm  every  day,  every  fourth  paroxysm  being 
similar.     Bee  also  Febris  intermittens. 

QJJABTATION»  An  operation,  in  assaying,  by 
which  the  quantity  of  one  thing  is  made  equal  *o  a 
fourth  part  of  the  quantity  of  another  thing. 

QUARTZ.  This  name  is  given  to  a  genus  of  min- 
erals which  Jameson  divides  into  two  species,  rhom- 
boids! quartz,  and  indivisible  quariz. 

The  rhombpidal  contains  fourteen  subspecies.  1. 
Amethyst.  2.  Kock  crystal.  3.  Milk  quartz,  which  is 
of  a  rose  red,  and  milk-white  colour.  It  is  found  in  Ba- 
varia. 4.  Common  quartz  of  many  colours,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  a  I  in  in  I  a  ni  minerals  in  naliiie.  6.  Cat's 
eye.  7.  Fibrous  quartz  of  a  graj  isfa  or  yellowish  white 
colour,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Moldau,  in  Bohemia. 
8.  Iron  flint  9.  Hornstone.  10.  flinty  slate.  11. 
Flint.     13.  Calcedony.     13.  Heliotrope.     14.  Jasper. 

The  indivisible  quartz  has  nine  subspecies,    l.  Float- 
stone.     '-.   Quartz  or  siliceous  sinter,  of   which  there 
lnee  kinds,  (lie  common,  opaline,  anil   pearly.     3. 
Hyalite.       4.    OpaL      5.    iMenilile.      (i.    Obsidian.      7. 
I'ilchslone.     8.    IVarlstone.     <).   Pumicestone. 

[ilivKTZ   KKStMi'K   COMMUNE.    See  Ualb-opal  ■    A.] 

QUA'SSIA.    (From  a  slave  of  the  Dame  of  Quassi, 

who   lirsl    used    it  with   uncommon  success  as  ; 

remedy  in  the  malignant  endemic  fevers  which  Ore 
quently  prevailed  at  Surinam.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system.  Class,  De- 
caiulrin  ;   Order,  Jttom 

2  The  pliarinacopnial  name  of  the  bitter  quassia. 
See  Quassia  amara. 

Quassia  amara.  The  systematic  name  of  the  bit- 
lei  quassia  tree.  The  root,  bark,  and  wood  of  this 
tree,  Quassia— fioribus  kermaphroditis,  foliis  impart- 
pinuatis,  foliolis  oppositis,  sessilibus,  petiolo  articulato 
alato,  fioribus  racemosis,  of  Linnasus,  are  all  i 
tended  in  the  catalogues  of  the  materia  medica.     The 

toe  is  a  native  of  South  America,  particular!]  of  Suri- 
nam, and  also  of  some  of  Hie  Weal  India  islands. 

The  roots  are  perfectly  ligneous ;  they  may  be  medi- 
cally considered  in  the  same  Unlit  as  the  wood,  whii  h 
is  now  most  generally  employed,  and  seems  to  differ 
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from  the  bark  in  being  leas  intensely  bitter  ;  the  latt&f 
is  therefore  thought  to  be  a  more  powerful  medicine! 
Quassia  has  no  sensible  odour ;  its  taste  is  that  of  a 
pure  bitter,  more  intense  and  durable  than  that  of 
almost,  any  other  known  substance ;    it  imparts  its 
virtues  more  completely  to  watery  than  to  spirituous 
menstrua,  and  its  infusions  are  not  blackened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  sulphate  of  iron.    The  watery  extractisfrom  a 
sixth  loa  ninth  of  the  weight  of  the  wood,  the  spirituous 
about  a  twenty-fourth.     Quassia,  as  before  observed, 
derived  its  name   from  a  negro   named   Quassi,  who 
employed  it  with  uncommon snecess  as  a  secret  remedy 
in   the   malignant  endemic  fevers,  which   fiequently 
prevailed  at  Surinam.     In  consequence  of  a  valuable 
consideration,  this  secret  was  disclosed  to  Daniel  Ro- 
lander,  a  Swede,  u  ho  brought  specimens  of  thequassia 
wood  to  Stockholm,  in  the  year  1756  ;  and  since  then 
the  effects  of  this  drug  have  been  generally  tried  in 
Europe,  and  numerous  testimonies  of  its  efficacy  pub- 
lished by  many  respectable  authors.    Various  experi- 
ments with  quassia  have  likewise  been  made,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  its  antiseptic  powers;  from  which  it 
appears  to  have  considerable  influence  in  retarding  the 
tendency  to  putrefaction  ;  and  this,  Professor  Murray 
thinks,  cannot  be  attributed  to  its  sensible  qualities,  as  it 
possesses  no  adstringency  whatever;  nor  can  it  depend 
upon  its  bitterness,  as  gentian  is  much  bitterer,  yet  less 
antiseptic.     The  medicinal  virtues  ascribed  to  quassia 
are  those  of  a  tonic,  stomachic,  antiseptic,  and   febri- 
fuge.    It  has   been   found  very  effectual    in   restoring 
digestion,  expelling  flatulencies,  and  removing  habitual 
COStiveness,  produced  from  debility  of  the  intestines, 
and  common  to  a  sedentary  life.    Dr.  Lettsoin,  whose 
extensive  practice  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  trying 
the  effects  of  quassia  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  says, 
"In  debility,  succeeding  febrile  diseases,  the  Peruvian 
bark  is  mosl  generally  more  tonic  and  salutary  than 
any  other  vegetable  hitherto  known  ;  but  in  hysterical 
atony,  to  which  the  female  sex  is  so  prone,  the  quassia 
affords  more  vigour  and  relief  to  the  system  than  the 
other,   especially   when    united    with    the    vitriolum 
album,  and  still  more  with  the  aid  of  some  absorbent." 
in  dyspepsia,  arising  from  haul  drinking,  and  also  in 
diarrhoeas,  the  doctor  exhibited  ilu:  quassia  with  great 
Success.     Hut  with  respect  to  the  tonic  and    febrifuge 
qualities  of  quassia,  he  says,  "  1  by  no  means  subscribe 
to  the   Liinncean  opinion,   where  the  author  declares, 
'me  quidem  judice  chinchinam  longe- superat,'"    It 
is  very  well  known,  thai  there  are  certain  peculiarities 
of  the  air,   and  idiosyncrasies  of  constitution,  unfa- 
vourableto  the  exhibition  of  Peruvian  bark,  even  in  the 
most  clear  intermissions  of  fever;    and  writers  have 
repeatedly  noticed  it.     Hut  this  is  comparatively  rare. 
About  midsummer,  1785,  Dr.  I.,  met  with  several  in- 
i  low  remittent  and  nervous  levers,  wherein 
the  bark  uniformly  aggravated  the  symptoms,  though 
given  in  intermissions  the  most  favourable  to  its  success, 

and  wherein  quassia,  or  snakeroot,  was  successfully 
substituted.  In  such  cases,  he  mostly  observed,  that 
there  was  greal  congestion  in  the  hepatic  system,  and 
the  debility  at  the  same  time  disi  ouraged  copious  eva- 
cuations. And  in  many  fevers,  without  evident  remis- 
sions to  warrant  the  use  of  the  bark,  while  at  the  time 
increasing  debility  began  to  threaten  the  life  of  the 
patient,  the  Honor  found  that  quassia,  or  snakeroot, 
singly  or  combined,  upheld  the  vital  powers,  and  pro- 
moted a  critical  intermission  of  fever,  by  which  an 
opportunity  \\  as  afforded  for  the  bark  to  effect  a  cure. 
It  may  be  given  in  infusion,  or  in  pills  made  from  the 
watery  extract  ;  the  former  is  generally  preferred,  in 
the  proportion  of  three  or  four  scruples  of  the  wood  to 
lincesof  water. 
Qi  \<si\  siMAROUBA.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
siniaioulia  quassia.  Simarouba;  Simaraba ;  F.uony- 
iiiii.--;  Quassia  —fioribus  monoicis,  foliis  abrupte  pin- 
natis,  folii  rubpctiolatis  petiolo  nudo  fiori- 

bus paniculatis,  of  Liiuueus.    The  bark  of  this  tree, 
which  is  met  with  in  the  shops,  is  obtained  from   the 
mI,  act  cording  to  Dr.  Wright  of  Jamaica,  it  is 
ily,  and  warted ;  the  inside,  when  fresh,  is  a 
full  yellow,   but   when  dried,  paler :    it  has  but  little 
smell;  the  taste  is  bitter,  but  not  disagreeable.    It  is 
esteemed  in  the  West  Indies,  in  dysenteries  and  other 
fluxes,  a-  restoring  tone  to  the  intestines,  allaying  their 
motion-,  promoting  the  secretions  by  urine 

and  perspiration,  and  removing  lowness  of  spirits  at- 
tending those  diseases.     It  is  said  also  that  it  soon 
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part,  separates  itself  from  the  caseous  part.  When 
these  parts  appear  perfectly  distinct,  pour  the  whole 
upon  a  strainer,  through  which  the  whey  will  pass, 
while  the  cuids  remain  behind.  This  whey  is  alwav « 
rendered  somewhat  whitish,  by  a  very  small  ami 
much  divided  portion  of  the  caseous  part;  but  it  mav 
be  separated  in  suctra  manner,  that  the  whey  will  re 
main  limpid  and  colourless,  and  this  is  what  is  called 
clarifying  it.  Put  into  a  basin  the  white  of  an  egg,  a 
glass  of  the  serum  of  milk,  and  a  few  grains  of  t«r- 
taric  acid  in  powder;  whip  the  mixture  with  an  ozier 
twig,  and,  having  added  the  remainder  of  the  unclaii- 
fied  whey,  place  the  mixture  again  over  the  fire  until 
it  begins  to  boil.  The  tartaric  acid  completes  the  co- 
agulation of  the  while  part  of  the  milk  which  remains ; 
the  white  of  egg,  as  it  becomes  hot,  coagulates  and  en- 
velopes the  caseous  part.  When  the  whey  is  clear, 
filter  it  through  paper:  what  passes  will  be  perfectly 
limpid,  and  have  a  greenish  colour.  This  is  clarified 
whey. 

Re'ncess.  (From  renuo,  to  nod  the  head  back  in 
sign  of  refusal:  so  called  from  its  office  of  jerking  back 
the  head.)     A  muscle  of  the  head. 

REPANDU9.  Repand  :  wavy:  a  leaf  is  so  called 
Which  is  bordered  with  many  acute  angles,  and  small 
segments  or  circles  alternately  ;  as  that  of  the  Meny- 
anthes  nympheeoides. 

REPELLENT.  (Repellent  ;  from  repello,  to  drive 
back.)  Applications  are  sometimes  so  named  which 
make  diseases  recede,  as  it  were,  from  the  surface  of 
the  body. 

REPENS.  Creeping;  often  used  in  botany:  caulis 
repens,  one  that  creeps  along  the  earth,  as  that  of  the 
Ranunculus  repens.  Applied  to  a  root,  it  means  run- 
ning transversely,  and  here  and  there  giving  off  new 
plants  ;  as  that  of  the  Glycyrrluza  glabia,  and  Sambu- 
cus  ebulns. 

REPULSION.  All  matter  possesses  a  power  which 
is  in  constant  opposition  to  attraction.    This  agency, 

which  is  equally  powerful  and  equally  obvious,  a.  is 
an  important  part  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  is 
called  the  potatr  of  repuirion, 

That  such  a  force  exists,  which  opposes  the  approach 
of  bodies  towards  each  other,  is  evident  from  numbes- 
less  facts. 

Newton  has  shown,  that  when  a  convex  lens  is  put 
upon  a  flat  glass,  it  remains  at  a  distance-  of  the  one- 
huneln  el ■and-ilnity  seventh  part  of  an  inch,  and  a 
very  considerable  pressure  is  required  to  diminish  tins 
distance;  nor  docs  tuiy  force  which  can  he;  applied 
brin;;  ihein  inio  actual  mathematical  contact  A  force 
may  indeed  be  applied  sufficient  to  break  the  glasses 
into  pieces,  but  it  may  be  demonstrated  thai  it  eloc-B 
not  diminish  their  distance  much  beyond  the;  one  Hion- 
sandlh  part  of  an  inch.  There'  is,  therefore,  a  repul- 
sive force,  which  prevents  the  two  glasses  from  touch- 
in';  each  other. 

Boscovieh  has  shown,  that  when  an  ivory  billiard- 
ball  sets  another  in  motion,  by  striking  against  it,  an 
equal  quantity  of  Us  own  motion  is  lost,  and  the  ball 
at  rest  begins  to  move  while  the  other  is  still  at  a 
distance. 

There  exists,  therefore,  a  repulsion  between  bodies); 
this  repulsion  takes  place  while;  they  are  yet  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other  ;  and  it  opposes  their  approach 
towards  each  other. 

The  cause  or  the  nature  of  this  force  is  equally  in- 
scrutable with  that  of  attraction,  hut   its   exi 
undoubted:  it  increases,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained, 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  consequently 
at  the  point  of  contact  it  is  infinite. 

The  following  experiments  will  serve  to  prove  the 
energy  of  repulsion  more  fully. 

Experiment. — When  a  glass  tube  is  immersed  in 
water,  the  fluid  is  attracted  by  the  glass,  and  drawn  up 
into  the  tube;  but,  if  we  substitute  mercury  instead  of 
water,  we  shall  find  a  different  effect.  If  a  glass  tube 
of  any  bore  be  immersed  in  this  fluid,  it  does  not  rise, 
but  the  surface  of  the  mercury  is  considerably  below 
the  level  of  that  which-surrounds  it,  when  the  diame- 
ter of  the  tube  is  very  small. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  a  repulsion  takes  place  be- 
tween the  glass  and  the  mercury,  which  is  even  consi- 
derably greater  than  the  attraction  existing  between 
the  particles  of  the  mercury;  arid  hence  the  latter  can-  I 
not  rise  in  the  tube,  but  is  repelled,  and  becomes  dc-  . 
pressed. 
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I  Experiment  —  When  we  present  the  north  pole  of  • 
'  magnet  A,  to  the  same  pole  of  another  magnet  B,  sus- 
pended i'ii  a  pivot,  and  at  liberty  to  move,  the  magnet 
i)  will  recede  as  the  other  approaches;  and,  by  follow- 
ing it  vv  uh  A,  at  a  proper  distance,  it  may  be  made  to 
turn  round  on  us  pivot  with  considerable  velocity. 
In  this  case,  there  is  evidently  some  agency,  which 

opposes  the  api ich  of  the  north  |H>les  of  A  and  B, 

which  acta  as  an  antagonist,  and  causes  the  moveable 
magnet  to  retire  before  the  other.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  repulsion  between  t)>e  two  magnets,  a  repulsion 
which  increases  with  the  power  of  the  magnets, 
which  may  he  made  so  great,  that  all  the  force  of  a 
strong  man  is  insufficient  to  make  the  two  north  poles 
touch  each  other.  The  same  repulsion  is  equally  ob- 
vious in  electrical  bodies,  lor  instance: 

Experiment. — If  two  small  cork  balls  be  suspended 
from  a  body,  so  as  to  touch  one  another,  and  if  we 
charge  the  body  in  the  usual  manner  with  electricity. 
the  two  cork  halls  separate  from  each  other,  and  stand 
at  a  distance  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity 
with  which  the  body  is  charged;  the  balls,  of  course, 
repel  each  other. 

Experiment. — If  we  rub  over  the  surface  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  the  fine  dust  of  lycopodium,  or  puff  ball,  and 
then  let  water  fall  on  it  in  small  quantities,  the  water 
will  instantly  be  repelled,  and  form  itself  into  distinct 
drops,  which  do  not  touch  the  lycopodium,  but  roll 
over  it  with  uncommon  rapidity.  That  the  drops  do 
not  touch  the  lycopodium,  but  are  actually  kept  at  a 
(list a i ice.  above  it,  is  obvious  from  the  copious  reflection 
of  white  light. 

Experiment. — If  the  surface  of  water  contained  in  a 
basin  be  covered  over  with  lycopodium,  a  solid  sub- 
stance, deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  fluid,  may  he 
taken  out  of  it  with  the  hand,  without  wetting  it.  In 
this  case,  the  repulsion  is  so  powerful  as  to  defend  the 
hand  e  onipletely  from  the  contact  of  the  fluid. 
BcES.     A  thing. 

Res  natukales.  The  naturals.  According  to  Boer- 
liaavc,  these  are  life,  the  cause  of  life,  and  its  effects 
These,  he  says,  remain  in  some  degree,  however  disor 
el,  reel  a  person  may  be. 

His  min-naturales.     See  Non-naturals. 
RESE'DA.      (From  reseda,  to  appease:    so  called 
from  its  virtue  of  allaying  inflammation.)    The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnueaii  system.    Class, 
Dodecandria;  Order,  Trigynia. 

2.-  The  name,  in  some  pharmacopoeias,  of  the  dyers' 
weed.     See  Reseda  Inteola. 

Keseda  LiTEOLk.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
dyers'  weed.  Dioscorides  mentions  it  as  useful  in 
jaundice. 

RESIN.  Resina.  The  name  resin  is  used  to  de- 
note solid  inflammable  substances,  of  vegetable  origin 
soluble  in  alkohol, usually  affording  much  soot  by  their 
combustion.  Theyare  likewise  soluble  in  oils,  butnot 
at  all  in  water;  and  are  more  or  less  acted  upon  by  the 
alkalies.  *         ' 

All  tlutTfsins  appear  to  be  nothing  else  but  volatile 
oils  rendered  concrete  by  their  combination  with  oxy- 
gen. "I  he  exposure  of  these-  to  the  open  air  and  the 
decomposition  of  acids  applied  to  them,  evidently  Drove 
tin-  conclusion.  f'«»«> 

There  are  some  among  the  known  resins  which  are 
very  pure,  and  perfectly  soluble  in  alkohol,  such  as  the 
balsam  oi  Mecca  and  of  (apivi,  turpentines,  tacama- 
baca,  elemi  :  others  are  less  pure,  and  contain  a  small 
portion  of  extract,  which  renders  them  not  totally  solu- 
ble it.  alkohol ;  such  are  mastic,  sandarach,  guaiacum 
laudanum,  and  dragon's  blood.  ' 

The  essential  properties  of  resin  are,  being  in  the 
solid  form,  insoluble  in  water,  perfectly  soluble  in  alko- 
hol, and  inessential  and  expressed  oils,  and  being  in- 
capable Of  being  volatilized  without  de.com, KisiVion 

Resins  are  obtain,-,)  chiefly  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, either  by  spontaneous  exudation,  w  from  inci 
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sions  made  into  vegetables  edbrdin 


juices  which  con- 


tain tins  principle.  These  juices  contain  a  portion  of 
essential  oil,  which,  from  expossrre  to  the  air,  is  e  ther 
volatilized  or  converted  into  resinous  matter,  or  some- 
times the:  oil  is  attracted  by  distillation.  In  som* 
plants  the  resin  is  deposited,  in  a  concrete  state  in  tm> 
Of  the  wood,  or  other  parts  of  the  nf'ant 
Resins,  when  concrete,  are  brittle,  and  have  gene- 
rally a  smooth  and  conchoidal  fracture;  then  lustre  is 
peculiar,  lh.;y  are  more  or  less  transparent  and I  of  I 
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l"Qi}(Rcvt  tinctoria.  Black  oak,  ThU  ti  alio 
ft  native  species,  the  bark  of  which  affords  the  extract 
known  to  dyers,  by  the  name  of  quercitron.  Its  pro- 
perties are  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding.  Both  are 
very  common  trees,  and  are  properly  substituted  for 
the  quercus  robur,  of  European  Dispensatories,  which 
is  not  found  here." — Big.  Mat.  JUetl.     A.] 

[Q.UEHCI  Americans:.  American  oaks  Thesehave 
been  described  and  delineated  by  Andrew  Michaux,  in 
liis  history  of  tne  oaks  of  America.  He  describes 
twenty-nine  species  and  varieties  of  oaks  growing 
spontaneously  in  North  America.  He  arranges  tbein 
in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

"  Methodical  (Imposition  of  American  oaks. 

SECTION  I. 

Quercus,  foliis  adultu>  planta:  muticis;  fructu  pedun- 

culalo;  fructihcatioue  annua: — Specie  6ta  bienni. 

Division  1. 

Foliis — lobatis. 

Species  1.  Quercus  obtusiloba,  upland  white  oak,  iron 

oak. 

2.  Q.  macrocarpa,  over  cup,  white  oak. 

3.  Q.  lyrata,  water  white  oak. 

-  -      4.  Q.  alba-variety,  pennatijida,  I  whiteoaks. 
repanda,        J 
Division  2. 
Foliis — dentatis. 
Species  5.  Q.Pnnus — var.  palustris — swamp  chesnut 
oak. 
monlicola — mountain  ches- 
nut oak,  rock  oak. 
acuminata  —  narrow  leaf 

chesnut  oak. 
pumila — Chinquapin  oak. 
tomentosa — Illinois  oak. 
Division  3. 
Foliis — iulegris. 
Species  6.  Quercus  virens.— Live  oak  of  Carolina. 
SECTION  II. 
Quercus,  foliis  adults  plantar  setaceo-mucronatis ; 
fructu  subsessili  ;  fructificatione  bienni. 
Division  "1. 
Foliis  integris. 
Species  7.  Q.  Phellos— var.  sylvatica,  willow  oak. 

maritima,  sea  willow  oak. 
pumila,  dwarf  willow  oak. 
Species   8.  Q.  Cinerea — upland  willow  oak. 

9.  Q.  Imhricaria — shingle  willow  oak. 
10.  Q.  Laurifolia — swamp  willow  oak. 
obtusiloba. 
Division  2. 
Foliis — breviter  lobatis. 
Species  11.  Q.  Aquatica — water  oak. 
12.  Q.  Nigra — black  oak. 
..  ,.13.  Q. Tinctoria— var.  angulosa,  great  black- 
oak,    Champlain    black 

oak.  m 

sinuosa — quercitron  oSK. 
Species  14.  Q.  Triloba— downy  black  oak. 
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Division  3. 

Foliis  profunde  multifidis. 
Species  15.  Q.  Banisteri— running  downy-oak. 

16.  Q.  Falcata — downy  red-oak. 

17.  Q.  CatestaEi — sandy  red-oak; 

18.  Q.  Coccinea — scarlet-oak. 

19.  Q.  Palustris — swamp  red-oak. 
..      20.  Q.  Rubra—  red-oak. 

"We  have  bewt  the  more  particular  to  exhibit  this 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  oaks,  because  we  be- 
lieve it  will  be  welcome  to  our  readers,  and  enable 
them  better  to  understand  this  difficult  genus  of  plants." 
— Med.  Renos.    A.] 

QUESNAY,  Francis,  was  born  near  Paris  in  1694. 
Though  of  humble  parentage,  and  almost  without  edu- 
cation, he  displayed  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  know- 
ledge, and  after  studying  medicine  in  the  French  me- 
tropolis,  he  settled  at  Mantes.  Having  ably  controvert- 
ed the  doctrines  of  Silva  respecting  blood-letting,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Surgery; 
but  the  duties  of  tliie  office  having  unpaired  his  health, 
he  graduated  in  physic,  and  was  made  consulting  phy- 
sician to  the  king.  He  was  subsequently  honoured 
with  letters  of  nobility,  and  other  marks  of  royal  fa- 
vour ;  and  became  a  member  of  several  learned  socie- 
ties. He  died  in  1774.  He  left  several  works,  winch 
display  much  research  and  observation,  but  with  too 
great  partiality  to  hypothesis.  Besiues  the  essays  in 
favour  of  bleeding  in  many  diseases,  his  preface  to  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  gained  him  con- 
siderable applause:  as  likewise  his  Researches  into  the 
ii  Surgery  in  France,  though  the  accuracy  of 
some  of  his  statements  was  controverted. 

Quick-grass.     See  Triticum  repens. 

Quicklime.     See  IJme. 

QUICKSILVER.    See  Mercury. 

Quid  pro  quo.  These  words  are  applied  the  same 
as  succedaneum,  when  one  thing  is  made  use  of  to  sup- 
ply the  defect  of  another. 

QUIESCENT.     Quiescens.    At  rest. 

Quiescent  affinity.     See  Affinity  quiescent. 

Quina  quina.    The  Peruvian  bark. 

QUINCE      See  Pyrus  cydonia. 

Quince,  Bengal.    See  Kratcva  marmelos. 

QUINCY.    See  Cynanche. 

QUINIA.     See  Cinchonina. 

QUININA.     See  Cinchonina. 

Qi'imn.k  sulphas.  Sulphate  of  quinine.  Sulphate 
of  cinchonina.  A  saline  combination  of  sulphuric 
acid,  with  the  active  principle  of  cinchona  bark.  See 
Cinchonina. 

Quiiunr,  sulphate  of.     See  Quinina  sulphas. 

QUINUl'F.Fo  J,UM.  (From  quim/ue,  live,  and 
folium,  a  leaf:  so  called  because  it  has  live  leaves  on 
each  foot-stalk.)  Pentaphyllum.  Cinquefoil,  or  five- 
leaved  grass.     See  Polentilla  reptans. 

Quinquina.    Sec  Cinchona. 

QUOTIDIAN.    See  Febris  intermittens. 
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Ror  BV.  This  letter  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
*  a  prescription,  a*  a  conti  action  of  recipe,  take: 
thus,  B;  Magnrs,  3j.  signifies,  Take  a  drachm  of  mag- 
nesia, "  In  ancient  times,  such  was  the  supposed  im- 
portance," says  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  most  excellent  work 
on  pharmacology,  "of  planatory  influence,  that  it  was 
Usual  to  prefix  a  symbol  of  the  planet  under  whose 
relgil  the  ingredients  were  to  be  collected  ;  and  it  is  not 
perhaps  generally  known,  that  the  character  which  we 
at  this  day  place  at  the  head  of  our  prescriptions,  anil 
which  is  understood  and  is  supposed  to  mean  recipe, 
is  a  relict  of  the  astrological  symbol  of  Jupiter,  as 
may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  older  works  on  phar- 
macy." 

RAH  BIT.  A  well  known  animal  of  the  hare  kind: 
the  /.epus  cuniculus  of  Linnreus,  the  flesh  of  which  is 
temler,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

RABIES.  (From  rabio,  to  be  mad.)  Madness. 
Generally  applied  to  that  disease  of  a  dog,  under  which 


the  saliva  has  the  property  of  producing  hydrophobia 
in  man.     See  Hydrophobic. 

Rabies  canina.     See  Hydrophobia. 

RACE'MUS.  (Raeemus,  i.  m.  ;  from  ramus.)  A 
raceme  or  cluster.  A  species  of  inflorescence,  consist- 
ing of  a  cluster  of  flowers,  rather  distant  from  each 
other,  each  on  its  own  proper  stalk,  the  tops  of  the 
lower  ones  not  coming  near  to  the  tops  of  the  upper 
ones,  as  in  a  corymb,  and  all  connected  by  one  com- 
mon stalk;  as  a  bunch  of  currants.  It  is  therefore  a 
kind  of  pedunculated  spike. 

From  the  division  of  the  common  stalk,  it  is  deno- 
minated, 

1.  Simple,  not  having  any  branches;  as  m  Ribes 
rubra,  and  Acer  pseudo-platanus. 

2.  Compound,  being  branched ;  as  in  Vitis  vini- 
fera. 

3.  Conjugate,  two  clusters  going  from  the  end  of  the 
common  peduncle. 
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4.  Aggregate,  Bereta}  being  gathered  together ;  as  tn 
A  eta? a  racemosa. 

5.  Unilateral,  the  proper  stalks  of  the  flowers  pro- 
ceeding from  one  side  only  of  the  common  stalk  ;  as  in 
Pyrola  secunda. 

6.  Second,  the  proper  stalks  of  the  flowers  conic  from 
every  part  of  the  common  stalk,  yet  they  all  look  to  one 
side  only ;  as  in  Andromeda  racemosa,  Teucrium  sco- 
rodonia,  &c. 

From  the  direction  of  the  racemuB, 

7.  Ercctus ;  as  in  Chenopodium.  album,  Ribes  alpi- 
num,  ami- Astragalus  austriacus. 

8.  Pendulus  ;  as  in  Cytisus  laburnum. 

9.  Laxiis,  easily  bent ;  as  in  C'elosia  trigynia,  and 
Solatium  carolinense. 

10.  Strictus,  bent  witli  difficulty;  as  in  Ononis 
cernua. 

From  its  vesture, 

11.  JVudus ;  as  inVaccinium  legustrinum. 

12.  Pilosus;  as  in  Ribes  nigrum. 

13.  Foliatus ;  as  in  Chenopodium  ambroaioides. 

14.  Bracteatus ;  as  in  Andromeda  racemosa. 
RACHIA'LGIA.      (From   p«x'Si    ""'  spme,   and 

aXyos,  pain.)  A  pain  in  the  spine.  It  was  formerly 
applied  to  several  species  of  colic  which  induced  pain 
in  the  back. 

RACHIS.     Bee  Rhnrhis. 

RACHITIS.  (Rachitis,  idis.  f. ;  from  paxtc,  the 
epme  of  the  back:  so  called  because  it  was  supposed 
to  originate  In  a  fault  of  the  Bpinal  marrow.)  Cyrto- 
nosus.  The  English  disease.  The  rickets.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  tin.  Class  Cachexia,  and  Order  Intumes- 
centia,  of  Cuilen  ;  known  bj  a  large  bead,  prominent 
forehead,  protruded  sternumjiattened  ribs,  big  belly, 
and  emaciated  limbs,  with  great  debiUty.  it  is  usually 
contini.'d  in  its  attack  between  the  two  periods  of  nine 
months  and  two  yean  of  age,  seldom  appeal  ing  sooner 
than  the  former,  or  showing  itself  for  the  first  time,  after 
the  latter  period.  The  muscles  become  flaccid,  the 
head  enlarges,  the  carotids  art  distended,  the  limbs 
waste  away,  and  their  epiphyses  increase  in  hulk. 
The  bones  .and  spine  of  the-  hack  are  variously  dis- 
torted ;  disinclination  to  muscular  exertion  follows;  the 
abdomen  swells  and  growB  haul;  tin'  stools  are  fre- 
quent and  loose;  a  slow  fever  succeeds,  with  cough 
and  difficulty  of  respiration  ;  atroph)  i.>  confirmed,  and 
death  ensues.  Frequently  it  happens  that  a: 
stores  the  general  health,  and  leaves  the  limbs  dis 
totted. 

After  death,  the    liver   and    the   spleen    lime    hem 

(bund  enlarged  andsclrrl a;  the  mi  •  nteric  glands  in- 
durated, and  tin-  In ngs  either  charged  with  vomica?,  01 
adhering  to  the  pleura;  the  bones  soft,  the  brain  fjac- 
cid.  or  oppressed  with  lymph,  and  the  distended  bowels 
loaded  most  frequently  with  slime,  sometimes  with 
worms. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  kindred  disease,  which 
Hoffman  and  Sauvages  call  the  atrophy  of  infants,  we 
have  many  of  the  Bane  symptoms  and  the  same  ap- 
pearances nearly  after  death.  They  who  perish  by 
this  disease,  says  Hoffman,  have  the  mesenteric  glands 
enlarged  and  scirrhous;  the  liver  and  spleen  obstructed, 
and  increased  in  ~iz<- :  the  intestines  are  much  inflated, 
and  are  loaded  with  black  and  tie  t  id  matters,  and  the 
muscles,  more  especially  of  the  abdomen,  waste  away. 

In  the  treatment  of  rickets,  besides  altering  any  im- 
proprieties in  the  regimen,  \\  bich  may  have  co-operated 
in  producing  it.  those  means  should  be  employed,  bj 
which  the  system  may  be  invigorated.  Tonic  medi- 
cines are  therefore  proper,  particularly  chalybeates, 
which  are  easily  given  to  children;  and  the  cold  hath 
may  be  essentially  beneficial.  The  child  should  be 
regularly  well  exercised, kept  clean  and  dry,  and  a  pore 
air  selected;  the  food  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion. 
When  the  appetite  is  much  impaired,  an  0 
gentle  emetic  may  do  good;  more  frequently  tonic 
aperients,  as  rhubarb, will  he  required  to  regulate  the 
bowels;  or  sometiini  9  ado.-e  of  calomel  in  gi 
Of  late,  certain  compounds  of  lime  have  been  strongly 
recommended,  particularly  the  phosphate,  which  is  the 
earthy  basis  of  the  hones;  though  it  does  not  appear 
likely  to  enter  the  system,  unless  rendered  soluble  by 
an  excess  of  acid.  Others  have  conceived  tl 
to  arise  from  an  excess  of  acid,  and  therefor 
mended  alkalies;  which  may  certainly  he  useful  in 
correcting  the  morbid  prevalence  of  acid  in  the  prima; 
vie,  so  frequent  in  children.  When  tile  bones  Uie 
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Inclined  to  bend,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  throw  the 
weight  oi  the  body  too  much  ih>"»  them. 

Kdn-nu  BALSAMDM.    See  Hiitsamum  rackasira. 

BACO'SIS.  (From  pcucof,  a  rag.)  A  ragged  exco- 
riation  of  n laved  Bcrotum. 

i;  \  IK  1.1  I'll'.,  John,  was  born  at  Wakefield,  York- 
skire,    in    1650.      lie  went   to  Oxford   at  the  age  of  15  ; 

and  ha\  ing  determined  upon  the  medical  profession,  be 
passed  rapidly  through  the  preliminary  studies,  though 
with  verj  little  profoundness  of  research ;  and  having 
taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  in  Moo,  he 
immediately  began  to  practise  there.  He  professed  to 
pay  verj  little  regard  to  the  rules  generally  followed, 
which  naturally  drew  upon.him  the  enmity  of  the  old 
practitioners;  yet  his  vivacity  and  talents  procured 
him  a  gieal  number  of  patients,  even  of  the  In 
rank.     In  1684,  he  removed   to  London,  having  taken 

two  years  before,  and   his   sui 
was   unusually  rapid;  in  the  second  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark; 
and   after  the   Revolution,  he  was  consulted   by  king 
William,      liy   his   lough  independence  of  spirit  and 

freedom  of  language,  however,  he  ultimately  lost  all 
favour  at  court ;  though  he  is  said  to  have  been  still 

privately  consulted  in  cases  of  emergency.  In  1703, 
he  had  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  which  had  nearly  proved 

fatal  from  his  own  imprudence.  He  continued,  after 
his  recovery,  in  very  extensive  practice,  notwithstand- 
ing the  caprice  which  he  continually  displayed  :  hut  his 
declining  to  attend  queen  Anne  in  her  last  illness, 
though  itiloes  not  appear  that  he  was  sent  for  officially, 
excited  the  popular  resentment  strongly  against  him; 

and  his  apprehensions  of  the  coiiseipiences  are  sup- 
posed to  have  accelerated  his  own  death,  which  hap- 
pened about  three  months  after,  in  1714.  lie  was 
buried  in  St.  Mary's  church  at  Oxford.  He  founded  a 
noble  library  and  infirmary  at  that  university;  and 

also  endowed  two  travelling  medical  fellowships,  with 

an  annual  income  of  3002.  attached  to  each,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  attempted  to  write ;  and, 
indeed,  he  is  believed  to  have  been  very  little  conver- 
sant with  books;  yet  the  universal  reputation  which  he 
acquired  and  maintained,  notwithstanding  his  capri- 
cious conduct,  seem  t0  sanction  the  testimony  of  Dr 
al.  ad,  that  "  i  rvedly  at   the  head  of  his 

pidhssion,  on  accountofhis  great  medical  penetration 
and  expel 

RADIAL.  (limliiilis ;  from  radius,  the  name  of  a 
Belonging  to  the  radius. 

Radial  artery.  Arteria  radialis.  A  branch  of 
the  humeral  artery  that  runs  down  the  side  of  the 
radius. 

Radialis  externus  brevior.  See  Extensor  cami 
radialis  brt  vior. 

Radialis  externus  longior.  See  Extensor  carpi 
longior. 

K.vniAi.is  externus  primus.  See  Extensor  carpi 
win/Its  longior. 

Radialis  INternus.     See  Flexor  carpi  radialis. 

IUiiialis  8ECUNDU3.  See  Extensor  carpi  radialis 
tremor. 

RADICAL.  In  chemistry,  this  term  is  applied  to 
mat  which  is  considered  as  constituting  the  distin- 
guishing pan  of  an  acid,  by  its  union  with  the  acidi- 
lyitig  principle  or  oxygen,  which  is  common  to  all 
acids.  bus  sulphur  is  the  radical  of  the  sulphuric 
and  sulphurous  acids,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  base 
of  the  acid  ;  but  base  is  a  term  of  more  extensive 
application. 

Itiuhrul  vinegar.    See  rfcetum. 

RADICALIS.     Radical:  applied  to  leaves.     Folia 

Ofte  cSwrtjp        ^  BP     B  "'""  'hC  r0O,•  Uke  those 

B  MtlCA.NS.     A  botanical  term,  applied  to  a  stem 

which  chugs  to  any  other  body  for  support   by  mean" 

ItAUKiLA.  (Diminutive  of  radix,  a  root!  1  A 
radicle,  rootlet,  or  little  root.  I.  probably  ^n^s  the 
fibres  whii  b.  come  from  the  main  root,  ami  wl     h  1* 

"■  most  essentia]  to  the  life  of  the    da    ,   hey on  v 

imbibing  the  nourishment.  '        y        y 

2-  Applied  to  the  origin  of  vessels  and  nerves. 
3.   J  he  common  radish  is  sometimes  so  called      Sn« 

Raplian  c"'     °<w 

RADISH.     See  Cochleafia  and  Raphanus.- 
Radish,  gardin.     See  Raphanus  sativus. 
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toadisk,  horse.    See  Cochlearia  armoraeia. 

RADIUS.  1.  A  bone  of  the  forearm,  which  has 
gotten  its  name  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
spoke  of  a  wheel,  or  to  a  weaver's  beam  ;  and  some- 
times, from  its  supporting  the  hand,  it  has  been  called 
manubrium  manus.  Like  the  ulna,  it  is  of  a  triangular 
figure,  but  it  differs  from  that  bone,  in  growing  larger 
as  it  descends,  so  that  its  smaller  part  answers  to  the 
larger  part  of  the  ulna,  and  vice  versd.  Of  its  two 
extremities,  the  uppermost  and  smallest  is  formed  into 
a  small  rounded  head,  furnished  with  cartilage,  and 
hollowed  at  its  summit,  for  an  articulation  with  the 
little  head  at  the  side  of  the  pulley  of  the  os  humeri. 
The  round  border  of  this  head,  next  the  ulna,  is  formed 
for  an  articulation  with  the  Vest  siemoid  cavity  of 
that  bone.  This  little  head  of  the  radius  is  supported 
by  a  neck,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  laterally,  is  a  con- 
siderable tuberosity,  into  the  posterior  half  of  which  is 

inserted  the  posterior  tendon  of  the  biceps,  while  the 
interior  half  is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  surrounded 
with  a  capsular  ligament,  so  as  to  allow  this  tendon  to 
slide  upon  it  as  upon  a  pulley.  Immediately  below 
this  tuberosity,  the  body  of  the  bone  may  be  said  to 
begin.  We  tiiut  it  slightly  curved  throughout  its 
whole  length,  by  which  means  a  greater  space  is 
formed  for  the  lodgment  of  muscles,  and  it  is  enabled 
to  cross  the  ulna  without  compressing  them.  Of 
the  three  surfaces  to  be  distinguished  on  the  body 
of  the  bone,  the  external  and  Internal  ones  are  the 
broadest  and  flattest  The  anterior  surface  is  nar- 
rower and  more  convex.  Of  its  angles,  the  external 
and  internal  ones  are  rounded;  but  the  posterior 
angle,  which  is  turned  towards  the  ulna,  is  formed  into 
a  sharp  spine,  which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the 
interosseous  ligament,  of  Which  mention  is  made  in 
the  description  of  the  ulna.  This  strong  ligament, 
which  is  a  little  interrupted  above  and  below,  serves 
not  only  to  connect  the  bones  of  the  forearm  to  each 
other,  but  likewise  to  afford  a  greater  surface  for  the 
.lodgment  of  muscles.  On  the  f<  repart  of  the  bone, 
and  at  about  one-third  of  its  length  from  its  upper 
end,  we  observe  a  channel  for  vessels,  slanting  ob- 
liquely upwards.  Towards  its  lower  extremity,  the 
radius  becomes  broader,  of  an  irregular  shape,  and 
somewhat  flattened,  affording  three  surfaces,  of  which 

the  posterioi  one  is  the  smallest ;  the  second,  which  is 
a  continuation  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  bodj  "1' 
the  bone,  is  broader  and  flatter  than  the  first ;  and  the 
third,  which  is  the  broadest  of  tiie  three,  answers  i" 

the  anterior  and  external  surface  of  the  body  of  the 
bone.  On  this  last,  we  observe  Beveral  sinuosities, 
covered  with  a  thin  layei  of  cartilage,  upon  which 

Slide  the  tendons  of  several  muscles  of  the  wrist  and 

fingers.    The  lowest  pan  of  the  b is  formed  into  an 

oblong  articulating  ca\  ity,  divided  into  two  by  a  Blight 
transverse  rising.  This  cavity  is  formed  for  an  articu- 
lation with  the  hones  of  the  wiist.  Towards  the  an- 
terior and  convex   surface  of  the  hone,  this  cavity  is 

defended  by  a  remarkable  eminence,  called  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius,  which  is  covered  with  a  carti- 
lage that  is  extended  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
ulna  ;  a  ligament  is  likewise  stretched  from  it  to  the 
wrist.  Hesides  this  large  cavity,  the  radius  has 
another  much  smaller  one,  opposite  its  styloid  process, 
which  is  lined  with  cartilage,  and  receives  the  rounded 
surface  of  the  ulna.  The  articulation  of  the  radius 
with  the  less  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  is  strength- 
ened by  a  circular  ligament  which  is  attached  to  the 
two  extremities  of  that  cavity,  and  from  thence  sur 
rounds  the  head  of  the  radius.  This  ligament  is  nar- 
rowest, hut   thickest  at  its  middle  part.     Bnt,  hesides 

this  ligament,  "huh  connects  the  two  bones  of  the 

forearm  with  each  Other,  the  ligaments  which  secure 
the  articulation  of  the  radius  with  the  06  humeri,  are 
common  both  to  it  and  to  the  ulna,  and  therefore  can- 
not (veil  i>e  understood  till  both  these  hones  are  de- 
scribed.     These  ligaments  are  a  capsular  and   two 

lateral  ligaments.    The  capsular  liga ot  is  attached 

to  the  anterior  and  posterior  surface  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  os  humeri,  to  tin'  upper  edges  and  sides 
of  tin-  cavities,  we  remarked,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pulley  and  little  head,  and  likewise  to  some  part  Of  the 
Condyles:  foim  thence  it  is  spread  over  the  ulna,  to  the 
edges  of  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity,  so  as  to  include  in 
it  the  end  of  the  olecranon  and  of  the  coronoid  process; 
and  it  is  hkexvise  fixed  round  the  neck  of  the  radius, 
so  as  to  include  the  head  of  that  bone  within  it.    The 
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lateral  ligaments  may  be  distinguished  into  external 
and  internal,  or,  according  to  Winslow,  into  brachio- 
rndialis  and  brachio-cubilalis.  They  both  descend 
laterally  from  the  lowest  part  of  each  condyle  of  the 
os  humeri,  and,  from  their  fibres  spreading  wide  as  they 
descend,  have  been  compared  to  a  goose's  foot.  The 
internal  ligament  or  brachio-cubitalisy  which  is  the 
longest  and  thickest  of  the  two,  is  attached  to  the  co- 
ronoid process  of  the  ulna.  The  external  ligament,  or 
hrar  hio  radialis,  terminates  in  the  circular  ligament  of 
the  radius.  Both  these  ligaments  adhere  firmly  to  the 
capsular  ligament,  and  to  the  tendons  of  some  of  the 
adjacent  muscles.  In  considering  the  articulation  of 
the  forearm  with  the  os  humeri,  we  find  that  when 
both  the  bones  are  moved  together  upon  the  os  humeri, 
the  motion  of  the  ulna  upon  the  pulley  allows  only  of 
flexion  and  extension  ;  whereas,  when  the  palm  of  the 
hand  is  turned  downwards  or  upwards,  or,  in  other 
winds,  in  pronation  and  supination,  we  see  the  radius 
moving  upon  its  axis,  and  in  these  motions  its  head 
turns  upon  the  little  head  of  the  os  humeri  at  the  side 
of  the  pulley,  while  its  circular  edge  rolls  in  the  less 
Sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
forearm  the  edge  of  the  ulna  is  received  into  a  super 
final  cavity  at  the  side  of  the  radius.  This  articula- 
tion, which  is  surrounded  by  a  loose  capsular  ligament, 
concurs  with  the  articulation  above,  in  enabling  the 
radius  to  turn  with  ureat  facility  upon  its  axis;  and  it 
is  chiefly  with  the  assistance  of  this  hone  that  we  are 
enabled  to  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards  or 
downwards,  the  ulna  having  but  a  very  inconsiderable 
share  in  these  motions. 

2.  The  ferm  radius,  in  botany,  is  applied  to  the 
marginal  part  of  the  corolla  of  compound  flowers; 
thus,  in  the  daisy,  the  marginal  white  flowrels  form 
the  rays  or  radius,  and  the  yellow  central  ones  the  dis- 
cus or  disk.     See  Discus, 

The  radii  of  a  peduncle  of  a  compound  umbel  are 
the  common  stalks  of  the  umbel,  and  pedicelli  are  the 
stalks  of  the  flowrets. 

RA'DIX.  (Radix,  dieis.f.)  A  root.  I.  In  botany, 
that  pait  of  a  plant  which  imbibes  its  nourishment, 
producing  the  herbaceous  part  and  the  fructification, 
and  which  consists  of  the  cuudcz,  or  body,  and  radi- 
cles.—  I. ill  lid  "... 

That  part  of  the  plant  by  which  it  attaches  itself  to 
the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  or  to  the  substance  i  n 
which  it  feeds,  and  is  the  principal  organ  of  nutrition. 
— Keith. 

In  all  plants,  the  primary  root  is  a  simple  elongation 
of  that  part  which,  during  the  germination  of  the  <t<-t\, 
is  first  protruded,  and  is  denominated  the  radicle ;  and 
as  the  plant  continues  to  grow,  the  root  gradually  as- 
sumes a  determinate  form  and  stiuciure,  which  differH 
materially  in  different  plants,  but  always  is  found  -inu- 
lar  in  .ill  the  individuals  of  the  same  species.  From 
the  figure,  duration,  direction,  and  insertion,  roots  are 
arranged  into, 

From  their  figure, 

1.  Radix  fusiformis,  spindle-shaped,  of  an  oblong, 
tapering  form,  pointed  at  its  extremity;  as  in  Daunts 
carota,  the  carrot;  Beta  vulgaris,  beet;  Pustinuca 
parsnip,  &c. 

•2.  Radix  ramosa,  branched,  which  consists  of  a 
caudex,  or  main  root,  divided  into  lateral  branches, 
which  are  again  subdivided  ;  so  that  it  resembles  in  its 
divisions  the  stem  and  branches  inverted.  Most  trees, 
shrubs,  and  many  herbaceous  plants,  have  this  form  of 
root. 

X  Radix  fibrosa,  fibrous,  consisting  wholly  of  small 
radicles;  as  the  Hordeum  tndgare,  common  barley, 
and  most  grasses. 

4.  Radix  pramorsa,  abrupt  or  truncated,  appearing 
as  if  bitten  off  Close  to  the  top  ;  as  in  Scabiosa  succisa, 
the  devil's  bite ;  Plantago  major,  larger  plantain ;  Hic- 

raciltai  pnraiarsiim,  fee. 

5.  Hnilix  globosa,  globose,  having  the  caudex  round, 
or  subrotund,  sending  off  radicles  in  many  places;  as 
in  Cyclamen  curopcum,  sow-bread;  Brassica  rapa, 
turnip,  &c. 

(i.  Radix  tuberosa,  tuberose,  furnished  with  farina- 
ceous tubers;  as  in  Solanum  tuberosum,  [he  potato: 
HelianlAus  tuberosus,  Jerusalem  artichoke,  &c. 

T.  Radix  pendttla,  pendulous,  consisting  of  tubers 
connected  to  the  plant  by  thin,  or  filiform  portions;  as 
a  filipondula,   common   drop  wort;   Pvoniq, 
.,  pxony,  &c. 
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8.  Radi*  granulata,  granulated,  formed  of  many 
■mall  globules;  as  iu  Saxifraga  granulata,  meadow 
saxifrage,  &c. 

9.  Hadix  articulata,  articulated,  or  jointed,  appa- 
rently formed  of  distiun  pieces  united,  as  if  one  piece 
grew  nut  of  another,  with  radicles  proceeding  from 
each  joint :  as  in  Oxalis  acelocclla,  woodsorrel ;  Asa- 
rum  canailctise,  wild  ginger,  &c. 

10.  Hadix  dentata,  toothed,  which  has  a  fleshy cau 
dex,  with  teeth  like  prolongations;  as  in  Ophrys  coral- 
lorhiza. 

11.  Radix  squamosa,  scaly,  covered  with  fleshy 
scales  ;  as  in  Lathraa  squamarta,  toothwort,  &c. 

12.  Radix  fascicularis,  bundled,  or  fasciculate :  as 
in  Ophrys, -nidus  av<$,  &c. 

13.  Radix  cava,  hollow;  as  in  Fumaria  cava. 
There  are  other  distinctions  of  modern  botanists  de- 
rived from  the  form;  as  conical,  subrotund,  napiform, 
pl3centiform,  filiform,  capillary,  tutted,  funiliform,  ge- 
niculate, contorted,  moniliform,  &c. 

From  the  direction,  roots  are  distinguished  into, 

14.  Radix  perpendicularis,  perpendicular,  which 
descends  in  a  straight  direction ;  as  in  Daucus  corota, 
Beta  vulgaris,  Scorzonera  hispanica,  &.C. 

15.  kudu  hori-.ontalis,  horizontal,  whiph  is  extended 
under  the  earth  transversely  ;  as  in  Laserpitium  pru- 
theninm,  &c. 

10.  Radix  obliqua,  oblique,  descending  obliquely;  as 
in  Iris  grrmanica,  &.C. 

17.  Radix  repents,  creeping,  descending  transversely, 
but  here  and  there  Bending  off  new  plants ;  as  in  Sam- 
burns  ebulus ,  Qlycyrrhiia  glabra;  Ranunculus  re- 
pens,  &.C. 

The  duration  affords, 

18.  Radix  annua,  yearly,  which  perishes  the  same 
year  with  the  plant;  as  Draba  cerna,  and  all  annuals. 

19.  Radix  biennis,  biennial,  which  vegetates  the  first 
year, flowers  the  next,  and  Iben  perishes;  as  the  CEno- 
t/iera  biennis,  Beta  vulgaris,  Sec 

20.  Radix  pm  tuns,  perennial,  which  lives  for  many 
years;  as  trees  and  shrubs. 

Roots  are  also  distinguished  from  their  situation  into, 

21.  Tcrrcna,  eaith -root,  which  grow  only  in  the 
earth  ;  as  the  roots  of  most  plants. 

82.  Aquatics,  water-root,  which  grow  only  in  the 
water,  and  perish  when  out  of  it;  as  Trupa  natans, 
J\ ,H  in  pit  tea  alba. 

23.  Parasitica,  parasitical,  which  inserts  the  root 
Into  another  plant ;  as  in  Epidendrum  vanilla,  &c. 

24.  Arrihza,  Which  does  not  insert  radicles,  but  Co- 
heres toother  plants  by  an  anastomosis  of  vessels;  as 
in  Viscum  album,  Horanthus  evropaus,  &c. 

11.  In  anatomy,  the  term  radix  is  applied  to  some 
parts  which  are  inserted  into  others,  as  the  root  of  a 
plant  is  in  the  earth  ;  as  the  fangs  of  the  teeth,  the 
origin  of  some  of  the  nerves,  &c. 

Radix  bengale.     See  Cassumuniar. 

Radix  brasiliensis.     See   Callicocca  ipecacuanha. 

Radix  dulcis.     See  Glycyrrhiia. 

Radix  Indiana.     See  Callicocca  ipecacuanha. 

Radix  rosea.    See  Rhodtola. 

Radix  rubra.    See  Rubia  tinctorum. 

Radix  ursi.na     See  JElhusa  meum. 

RA'DULA.  (From rado,  to. scrape  off.)  A  wooden 
spatula,  or  scraper. 

RAGWORT.    See  Scnecio  Jacobaa. 

RAISIN.     See  Vitis  mnifera.  . 

Ra.ma'ms  vena.  (From  ramale,  a  dead  bough.) 
Applied  to  the  vena  porta;,  from  its  numerous  ramifi- 
cations, which  resemble  a  bough  stripped  of  its  leaves. 

RAMAZZINI,  Rernardin,  was  born  at  Carpi,  in 
Italy,  in  1(133.  He  graduated  at  Parma  at  the  age  of 
20,  and,  after  studying  some  time  lontter  at  Rome,  set 
tied  in  the  dtitchy  of  Castro:  but  ill  health  obliged  him 
speedily  to  return  to  his  native  place.  His  reputation 
increasing,  he  removed  to  Modena  in  1671,  where  lie 
iri"t  with  considerable  success;  and,  in  1682,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  theory  of  medicine  in  the 
university  recently  established  there,  which  office  he 
rilled  for  eighteen  years  with  great  credit.  He.  was 
then  inviied  to  a  similar  appointment  at  Padua,  and 
exerted  himself  with  laudable  ardour  for  three  years  ; 
when  he  was  attacked  with  a  disease  of  the  eyes, 
which  ultimately  deprived  him  of  sight.  In  1708.  the 
senate  of  Venice  appointed  him  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  that  capital,  and  in  the  following 
year  raised  him  to  the  first  professorship  of  the  prac- 
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tlce  of  medicine.  He  continued  to  perform  die  duties' 
of  these  offices  with  great  diligence  Bnd  reputation  till 
his  death  in  1714.  He  was  a  member  of  many  of  the 
academies  of  science,  established  in  Germany,  iic.  ; 
and  hit  several  works  in  the  Latin  language,  remark- 
able for  the  elegance  of  their  style,  and  other  merits. 
The  principal  of  these,  and  winch  will  be  ever  held  in 
estimation,  la  entitled  "He  Morbus  Artificum  Diatri- 
ha,"  giving  an  account  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  dif- 
ferent  artists  and  manufacturers. 

RAMENTl  M  A  species  of  pubescence  of  plants, 
consisting  of  hairs  in  form  of  flat,  strap-like  portions, 
resembling  shavings,  seen  on  the  leaves  of  some  of  the 
genus  Itigonia.     See  I'tltts. 

RAMEUS.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  bough  or  branch; 
applied  to  branch  leaves,  which  are  so  distinguish- 
ed, because  they  sometimes  differ  from  those  of  the 
main  stem;  as  is  the  case  in  Melumpyrum  arvense ; 
and  also  to  a  leaf-stalk  when  it  comes  directly  from  the 
main  branch ;  as  in  Kugcnia  malaccenms.. 

Ra'mkx.  (From  ramus,  a  branch :  from  its  pro- 
truding forwards,  like  a  bud.)  An  obsolete  term  for  a 
rupture. 

RAMOSISSIMUS.  Much  branched.  Applied  to  a 
stem  which  is  repeatedly  subdivided  into  a  great  many 
branches,  without  order;  as  those  of  the  apple,  pear, 
and  gooseberry  tree. 

RAMOSUS.  Branched.  Applied  to  the  roots,  and 
especially  those  of  trees. 

RAMUS.  A  branch,  or  primary  division  of  a  stem 
into  lateral  stems.  In  the  language  of  botanists  rami, 
or  branches,  are  denominated, 

1.  Oppositi,  when  they  go  off,  or  pair  opposite  to 
each  other,  as  they  do  in  Mentha  arvensis. 

2.  Alterni,  one  after  another,  alternately ;  as  in  Al- 
thsea  officinalis. 

3.  Verticillati,  when  more  than  two  go  from  the 
Stem  in  a  whirlwind  manner;  as  in  Pinus  abies. 

4.  Sparsi,  without  any  order. 

5.  JErecti,  rising  close  to  the  stem ;  as  in  Populus  dl 
latata. 

B.  Pdtentes,  descending  from  the  stalk  at  an  ob- 
tuse angle;  as  In  Galium  mollugo,  and  Cistus  italicus 

7.  I'atiiiiissiiiii,  descending  at  a  right  angle;  as  in 
Ammania  ramosior. 

8.  Bruc/iiul.i,  the  opposite  spreading  branches  cross- 
ing each  other ;  as  in  Pisonia  aculeata,  and  Panisteria 
brachiata. 

9.  Deflect,  arched,  with  the  apex  downwards ;  as  in 
Pinus  larix. 

10.  Rtjlrji,  hanging  perpendicularly  from  the  trunk; 
as  in  theSalix  babylonica. 

11.  Retroflexi,  turned  backwards ;  as  in  Solanum 
dulcamara. 

12.  Fastigiati,  forming  a  kind  of  pyramid ;  as  iu 
Chrysanthemum  corymbosum. 

13.  Vergati,  twig-like,  long  and  weak ;  as  in  Salix 
virnialis. 

RA'NA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  animals.  Class, 
Amphibia;  Order,  Reptilia.    The  frog. 

Rana  ksculknta.  The  French  frog.  The  flesh  of 
this  species  of  frog,  very  common  in  France,  is  highly 
nutritious  and  easily  digested. 

RANCID.  Oily  substances  are  said  to  have  become 
rancid,  when,  by  keeping,  they  acquire  a  strong, offen 
sive  smell,  and  altered  taste. 

RANCIDITY.  The  change  which  oils  undergo  by 
exposure  to  air,  which  is  probably  an  effect  analogous 
to  tin-  oxidation  of  metals. 

RANINE.  (Raninus,  from  rana,  a  frog.)  1;  Apper- 
taining to  a  frog.  , 

2.  The  name  of  an  artery,  called  also  Arteria  ra- 
mna.  Sublingual  artery.  The  second  branch  of  the 
external  carotid. 

RAN  0  LA .  (From  rana,  a  frog  :  so  culled  from  ita 
resemblance  to  a  frog,  or  because  it  makes  the  patient 
croak  like  a  frog.)  Batrachos  ;  Hypoglossus ;  Hypo- 
glostum;  Rana.  An  inflammatory  or  indolent  tu- 
mour, under  the  tongue.  These  tumours  are  of  va- 
rious siz.s  and  degrees  of  consistence,  seated  on  either 
side  of  ii,.-  frasnum.  Children,  as  well  as  adults,  are 
sometimes  affected  with  tumours  of  this  kind  ;  in  the 
former,  they  impede  the  action  of  sucking;  in  the  latter 
of  mastication,  and  even  speech.  The  contents  of 
them  are  various;  in  some,  they  resemble  the  saliva. 
ii  others,  the  g.airy  matter  found  in  the  cells  of  swelled 
joints.    Someumes  it  is  said  that  a  fatty  matter  has 
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been  found  In  them  ;  but  from  the  nature  and  structure 
of  the  parts,  we  are  sure  that  this  can  seldom  happen  ; 
and,  in  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  we  find 
that  the  contents  resemble  the  saliva  itself.  This,  in- 
deed, might  naturally  be  expected,  for  the  cause  of 
these  tumours  is  universally  to  be  looked  for  in  an  ob- 
struction of  the  salivary  ducts.  Obstructions  here 
may  -arise  from  a  cold,  inflammation,  violent  fits  of 
the  toothache,  attended  with  swelling  in  the  inside  of 
the  mouth  ;  and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  we  find  the  ducts 
obstructed  by  a  stony  matter,  seemingly  separated  from 
the  saliva,  as  the  calculous  matter  is  from  the  urine ; 
but  where  Inflammation  has  been  the  cause,  we  always 
find  matter  mixed  with  the  other  contents  of  the  tu- 
mour. As  these  tumours  are  not  usually  attended  with 
much  pain,  they  are  sometimes  neglected,  till  they 
burst  of  themselves,  which  they  commonly  do  when 
arrived  at  the  bulk  of  a  large  nut.  As  they  were  pro- 
duced originally  from  an  obstruction  in  the  salivary 
duct,  and  this  obstruction  cannot  be  removed  by  the 
bursting  of  the  tumour,  it  thence  happens  that  they 
eave  an  ulcer  extremely  difficult  to  heal,  nay,  which 
cannot  be  healed  at  all  till  the  cause  is  removed. 

R  ANUNCULOl'DES.  (From  ranunculus,  and  £«5os, 
resemblance  :  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
ranunculus.)  The  marsh  marigold.  See  Caltha  pa- 
lustris. 

RANUNCULUS.  (Diminutive  of  rana,  a  frog: 
because  it  is  found  in  fenny  places,  where  frogs 
abound.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liu 
nsati  system.     Class,  Polyandria ;  Order,  Polygynia. 

The  great  acrimony  of  most  of  the  species  of  ranuncu- 
lus is  such,  that,  on  being  applied  to  the  skin,  they  excite 
itching,  redness,  and  inflammation,  and  even  produce 
blisters,  tumefaction,  and  ulceration  of  the  part.  On 
being  chewed,  they  corrode  the  tongue  ;  and,  if  taken 
into  the  stomach,  bring  on  all  the  deleterious  effects  of 
an  acrid  poison.  The  corrosive  acrimony  which  this 
family  of  plants  possesses,  was  not  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  as  appears  from  the  writings  of  Dioscorides; 
but  its  nature.and  extent  had  never  been  investigated 
by  experiments,  before  those  instituted  by  C.  Krapf,  at 
Vienna,  by  which  we  learn  that  the  most  virulent  of 
the  Liumean  species  arc  the  bulbosus,  sceleratus,  acris, 
arvensis,  thora,  and  illyrious. 

The  effects  of  these  were  tried,  either  upon  himself 
or  upon  dogs,  and  show  that  the  acrimony  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  is  often  confined  to  certain  parts  of  the 
plants,  manifesting  itself  either  in  the  roots,  stalks, 
leaves,  flowers,  or  buds;  the  expressed  juice,  extract, 
decoction,  and  infusion  of  the  plants,  were  also  sub 
jected  to  experiments.  In  addition  to  these  species 
mentioned  by  Krapf,  we  may  also  notice  the  R.  Flam- 
mula,  and  especially  the  R.  Alpestris,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Haller,  is  the  most  acrid  of  this  genus.  Curtis 
observes,  that  even  pulling  up  the  ranunculus  acris,  the 
common  meadow  species,  u ■Inch  possesses  the  active 

principle  of  this  tribe,  in  a  very  considerable  degree, 
throughout  the  whole  herb,  and  carrying  it  to  some 
little  distance,  excited  a  considerable  inflammation  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand  in  which  it  was  held.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  remark,  that  the  aciimonious  quality  of 
these  plants  is  not  of  a  fixed  nature;  for  it  may  he 
completely  dissipated  by  heat;  and  the  plant  on  being 
thoroughly  dried,  becomes  perfectly  bland.  Krapf  at- 
tempted to  counteract  this  venomous  acrimony  of  the 
ranunculus  by  means  of  various  other  vegetables,  none 
of  which  was  found  to  answer  the  purpose,  though  he 
thought  that  the  juice  of  sorrel,  and  that  of  unripe  cur- 
ranis,  bad  some'  effect  in  this  way;  yet  these  were 
much  less  availing  than  water;  while  vinegar,  honey, 
sugar,  wine,  spirit,  mineral  acids,  oil  of  tartar,  p.  d. 
and  oilier  sapid  substances,  manifestly  rendered  the 
acrimony  more  corrosive.  It  may  be  also  noticed,  thai 
the  virulency  of  most  of  the  plants  of  this  genus  de- 
pends much  upon  the  situation  in  which  they  grow, 
und  is  greatly  diminished  In  the  cultivated  plant. 

Ranunculus  A.BORTIVU8.  The  systematic  name  of 
a  specie*  of  ranunculus,  which  possesses  acrid  and  ve- 
sicating properties. 

Rani-nc  i  r.tts  acris.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
meadow  crow  foot.  Ranunculus  pratensis.  This, 
and  some  oilier  species  of  ranunculus,  have,  for  me- 
dical purposes,  been  chiefly  employed  externally  as  a 
vesicatory,  and  are  said  lo  have  the  advantage  of  a 
common  blistering  plaster,  in  producing  a  quicker  ef- 
fect, and  never  causing  a  strangury ;  but,  on  the  other 
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hand,  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  ranunculus  Is  less 
certain  in  its  operation,  and  that  it  sometimes  occasions 
ulcers,  which  prove  very  troublesome  and  difficult  to 
heal.  Therefore  their  use  seems  to  be  applicable  only 
to  certain  fixed  pains,  and  such  complaints  as  require 
a  long-continued  topical  stimulus  or  discharge  from  the 
part,  in  the  way  of  an  issue,  which,  in  various  cases, 
has  bee n  found  to  be  a  powerful  remedy. 

Ranunculus  albus.  The  plant  which  bears  this 
name  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is  the  Anemone  nemorosa, 
of  LiniKi  us.     See  Jinemone  nemorosa. 

Ranunculus  bulbosus.  Bulbous-rooted  crow-foot 
The  rouls  and  leaves  of  this  plant,  Ranunculus — caly- 
cibus  rctrofiexis,  pedunculis  sulcatis,  caule  erecto  mul- 
tifloro,  fvlns  composttis,  of  Linnreus,  have  no  consider- 
able smell,  but  a  highly  acrid  and  fiery  taste.  Taken 
internally,  they  appear  to  be  deleterious,  even  when  so 
far  freed  from  the  caustic  matter  by  boiling  in  water,  as 
to  discover  no  ill  quality  to  the  palate.  The  effluvia, 
likewise,  when  freely  inspired,  are  said  to  occasion 
headaches,  anxieties,  vomitings,  &c.  The  leaves  and 
roots,  applied  externally,  inflame  and  ulcerate,  or.  vesi- 
cate the  parts,  and  are  liable  to  affect  also  the  adjacent 
parts  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Ranunculus  ficakia.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
pilewort.  C/ielidonium  minus;  Scrophularia  minor; 
Chclidonia  rolundifulia  minor;  Cursuma  hmmorrhoi- 
dalis  lurba;  Ranunculus  vernus.  Less  celandine, 
and  pilewort.  The  lcaves.and  root  of  this  plant,  Ra- 
nunculus— foliis  cordutis  angulatis  petiolatis,  caule 
unifloro,  of  Linnaeus,  are  used  medicinally.  The 
leaves  are  deemed  anti-scorbutic,  and  the  root  reck- 
oned a  specific,  if  beat  into  cataplasms,  and  applied  to 
the  piles. 

Ranunculus  flammula.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  smaller  water  crowfoot,  or  spearwort.  Surrecta 
nlba.  '1'he  roots  and  leaves  of  this  common  plant,  Ra- 
nunculus— fvliis  ovatislanccolatis,  petiolatis,  caule 
dcclmato,  of  Linnaeus,  taste  very  acrid  and  hot,  and 
when  taken  in  a  small  quantity,  produce  vomiting, 
spasms  of  the  stomach,  and  delirium.  Applied  exter- 
nally, they  vesicate  the  skin.  The  best  antidote,  after 
clearing  the  stomach,  is  cold  water  acidulated  with 
lemon  juice,  and  then  mucilaginous  drinks. 

Ranunculus  palustris.  Water  crow-foot.  See 
Ranunculus  sceleratus. 

Ranunculus  pratensis.  Meadow  crow-foot  See 
Ranunculus  acris. 

Ranunculus  sceleratus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  marsh  crow-foot.  Ranunculus  palustris.  The 
leaves  of  this  species  of  crow-foot  are  so  extremely 
acrid,  that  the  beggars  in  Switzerland  are  said,  by  rub- 
t  legs  with  them,  to  produce  a  very  I'eetid  and 
acrimonious  ulceration. 

RATA.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

RAPE.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

KAPHA  MA  (From  raphanus,  the  radish,  or 
charlock;  because  the  disease  is  said  to  be  produced 
by  eating  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  raphanus.)  Con- 
vulsio  ab  ustilagine ;  Convulsio  raphania;  Eclamp- 
sia typhodrs  •  Convulsio  saloniensis  ;  Jfccrosis  usti- 
laginea.  Cripple  disease.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  Neuroses,  and  order  Spasmi,  of  Cullen  ;  charac- 
terized hy  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  joints,  with 
convulsive  motions,  and  a  most  violent  pain  return- 
ing at  various  periods.  It  begins  wiih  cold  chills  and 
lassitude,  pain  in  the  head,  and  anxiety  about  the 
praconlia.  These  symptoms  are  followed  by  spas- 
modic twitchings  in  the  tendons  of  the  fingers  and  of 
the  feet,  discernible  to  the  eye,  heat,  fever,  stupor,  de- 
lirium, sense  of  suffocation,  aphonia,  and  horrid  con- 
vulsions of  the  limbs.  After  these,  vomiting  and  diar- 
rhoea come  on,  with  a  discharge  of  worms,  if  there  are 
any.  About  the  eleventh  or  the  twentieth  day,  co- 
pious sweats  succeed,  or  purple  exanthema,  or  tabes,  or 
rigidity  ol  all  the  joints. 

K  A  I'll  ANISTRUM.  The  trivial  name  of  a  species 
of  raphanus. 

RA'PHANUS.  (Pa'Pavos  aapa  to  paSuas  (patveedat  : 
from  its  quick  growth.)  1.  A  genus  of  plants  in  tire 
Limuean  system.  Class,  Tetrad ynamia ;  Order,  SiH- 
culosa. 

2.  The  radish.     Pee  Raphanus  sativus. 

RapBanus  BORTUNSIS.     See  Raphanus  sativus. 

Raphanus  Niger.    See  Raphanus  sativus. 

Raphanus  rusticanus.    See  Cochlearia  armoraeia 

Raphanus  sativus.    The  systematic  name  of  thai 
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radish  plant.  Raphanus  horttnsis  ;  Raduula  ;  Rapha- 
nus ntger.  The  radish.  The  several  varieties  ofthis 
plant,  are  said  to  be  employed  medicinally  in  th 
of  calculous  affections.  The  juice,  madi  into  a  syrup, 
is  given  to  relieve  hoarseness.  Mixed  with  ho- 
ney or  sugar,  it  is  administered  in  pituitouj  asthma; 
and  as  antiscorbutics,  their  efficacy  is  generall]  a< 
knowledged. 

Raphams  sylvestris.     See  J.rpidium  sativum. 

RA'PHE.  (?a<pn,  a  suture.)  A  BUture.  Applied 
to  parts  which  appear  as  it'  they  were  sew  ed  together  ; 
as  the  Raphe  scroti,  cerebri,  &.c. 

Raphe  cerebri.  The  longitudinal  eminence  of  the 
corpus  calloeum  ot'the  brain  is  so  called,  because  it  ap- 
pears somewhat  like  a  suture. 

Raphe  scroti.  The  rough  eminence  which  divides 
the  scrotum,  as  it  were,  in  two.  li  proceeds  from  the 
root  of  the  penis  inferiorly  towards  the  periiiaum. 

RAPI'STRUM.  (From  rapa,  the  turnip;  because 
its  leaves  resemble  tliose  of  turnip.  Originally,  the 
wild  turnip :  so  called  from  its  affinity  to  Rapa,  the 
cultivated  one.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Tetradynamia  ;  Older,  Siliculosa, 

2.  The  name  of  two  species  of  Crambe,  '.he  oriental  is 
and  kispanica. 

RA'PI'M.     (Etymology  uncertain.) 

1.  The  turnip.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

2.  The  Campanula  rapunculus. 

R  A  PUN  C  II,  IS.  (Diminutive  of  rapa,  the  turnip.) 
The  trivial  name  of  a  species  of  Campanula. 

Rapuncvlus  corhicdlatus.  See  Phyteuma  orbi- 
tulare. 

Rapdnctjlos  virginianur.  The  name  given  by 
Morrison  to  the  blue  cardinal  Aowcr.    Bee  Lobelia. 

RA'PUS.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

RASH.     See  Exanthema. 

Raspato'rioi.  (From  ratio,  to  scrape.)  A  sur- 
geon's rasp. 

RASPBERRY.     See  Ilnbus  idtsus. 

RASU'RA.     (From  rado,  to  scrape.) 

1.  A  rasure  or  scratch. 

2.  The  raspings  or  shavings  of  any  substance. 
RAT1FIA.   A  liquor  prepared  by  imparting  toardenl 

spirits  the  flavour  of  various  kinds  of  fruits. 
RATTLESNAKE.  Sec  Crotalus  horn 
RattUsnakt-root.     Bi  enega. 

RAUCE'DO.     (From   raiu  Rdueitas. 

Hoarseness.     It  is  always  symptomatic  of  some  other 

disease. 

Rav  of  a  jlnwcr.     B 

REAGENT.    Test.    A  Bubstance  used  in  chemis- 
try to  detect  the  presence  of  other  bodies.    In  th 
plication  of  tests  there  are  two  circumstances  to  be  at- 
tended to,  viz.  to  avoid  deceitful  appi  arani  i  s,  and  to 
have  good  tests. 

The  principal  tests  are  the  following  : 

1.  Litmus.  The  purple  of  litmus  is  changed  to 
red  by  every  acid;  so  thai  this  is  the  test  gi 
made  use  of  to  detect  excessofacid  in  any  fluid.  It 
may  he  used  either  hv  dipping  into  the  water  a  paper 
stained  with  litmus, or  bj  adding  a  drop  of  the  tincture 
to  the  water  to  be  examined,  and  comparing  its  hue 
with  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  tincture  in  dis 
tilled  water. 

Litmus  already  reddened  by  an  acid  will  have  its 
purple  restored  by  an  alkali  ;  and  thus  it  may  also  be 
used  as  a  test  for  alkalies,  but  it  is  much  less  active  than 
other  direct  alkaline  tests. 

2.  Red  cabbage  has  been  found  by  Watt  to  furnish 

as  delicate  a  test  for  acids  as   Lit s,  and  to  be  still 

more  sensible  to  alkalies.  The  natural  colour  6f  an 
infusion  of  this  plant  is  blue,  which  is  changed  to  red 
by  acids,  and  to  green  by  alkalies  in  veryininute  quan- 
tities. 

3.  Brazil  wood.  When  chips  of  this  weed  are  in- 
fused in  warm  water  they  yield  a  red  liquor,  which  rea- 
dily turns  blue  by  alkalies, either  caustic  or  carbonated 
It  is  also  rendered  blue  by  the  carbonated  earths  held 
in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  so  thai  it  is  not  an  unc 
quivocal  test  of  alkalies  till  the  earthy  carbona  i 

been  precipitated  hv  boiling.    Acids  chance  to 
thenatural  redof  Brazil  wood, and  restore  the  led  when 
changed  by  alkalies. 

4.  Violets.  The  delicate  blue  ofthe  common  scented 
violet  is  readily  chanced  to  green  by  alkalies,  and  this 
affords  a  delicate  test  for  these  substances.  Syrup  of 
violets  is  generally  used  as  it  is  at  hand,  being  u;ed  in 
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medicine.    But  a  tincture  of  the  flower  will  answer  OS 

r>  Turmeric.  This  is  a  very  delicate  test  for  nlka- 
lieV  and  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  is  the  beat  The  na- 
tural colour  either  in  watery  or  spirituous  infusion  is 
yellow,  which  is  changed  to  a  brick  or  orange  red  by 

alkalies  caustic  or  carl ated,  but  not  by  carbonated 

earths,  on   which  account  it  is  preferable  to. Brazil 

wood. 

The  pure  earths,  such  as  lime  and  barytes,  produce 
the  same  change 

6.' Rhubarb,  infusion  or  tincture  of  rhubarb  under- 
goes a  similar  change  with  turmeric,  and  is  equally 
delicati . 

7  sulphuric  arid.  A  drop  or  two  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  added  to  water  that  contains  carbonic 
and,  free  or  in  combination;  i  auses  the  latter  to  escape 
with  a  pretty  brisk  effervescence,  wherdby  the  presence 

of  this  gaseous  acid  nun  he  detected. 

8.  Nitric  and  oxymuriattc  ai  id  \  \»  cullar  use  at- 
tends the  employment  •/  these  acids  in  the  sulphuretted 
waters,  as  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed  by 
them,  its  hydrogen  absorbed,  and  the  sulphur  separated 
in  its  uatural  form. 

!).  Oxalic  and  and  oxalate,  of  ammonia.  These  are 
the  most  delicate  tests  foi  lime  and  all  soluble  calca 
icons  salts.  Oxalate  of  lime,  though  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  dissolves  in  a  tnoderate  quantity  in  its  own  or 
any  other  acid,  and  hence  in  analysis  oxalate  of  am- 
monia  is  often  preferred,  as  no  excess  of  this  salt  can 
redissolve  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime.  <»n  the 
other  hand,  the  ammonia  should  not  exceed,  otherwise 
it  might  give  a  false  indication. 

II).  Oallic  acid  nod  tincture  of  galls.  These  are 
tesls  of  iron.  Where  the  iron  is  in  very  minute  quan- 
tities, and  the  wain    somewhat  acidulous,  these  tests 

do  not  always  produce  a  precipitate,  but  onlj  a  slight 
reddening,  bui  their  action  is  much  heightened  by  pre- 
viously adding  a  few  drops  of  any  alkaline  solution 

11.  Prussiate  of  potassa  or  lime.  The  presence  of 
iron  in  water  is  equally  well  indicated  h\  these  prus- 
slates,<  ausing  a  blue  precipitate:  and  if  the  prussiate  of 
potassa  is  properly  prepared,  it  will  only  be  precipi- 
tated bj  a  metallic  salt,  so  thai  manganese  and  copper 
u  ill  also  be  dete<  ted,  the  formei  ci\  ing  a  white  precipi- 
tate, the  lattei  a  red  precipitate. 

12.  Iaou  water  is  the  commontest  for  carbonic  acid  , 
it  di  composes  all  the  magnesian  >aiis,  and  likewise  the 
aluminous  stilts ;  it  likevt  ise  produces  a  cloudiness  with 
most  oi  the  sulphates,  owing  to  the  formation  of  sclc 

llite. 

i:t.  Ammonia.  This  alkali  when  perfectly  caustic 
serves  as  a  distinction  between  the  salts  of  lime  and 
those  ot  magnesia,  as  it  precipitates  the  earth  liom  the 
latter  salts,  but   not   from  the   tinnier.     There  are  two 

sources  of  error  to  be  obviated,  one  is  that  of  carbonic 
acid  being  present  in  tin;  water,  the  other  is  the  pre- 
sence of  aluminous  salts. 

11.  Carbonated  alkalies.  These  are  used  to  precipi- 
i  in- 1  ai  ths ;  where  carbonate  of  potassa  is  used, 
particular  care  should  be  taken  of  its  purity,  asit  gene- 
rally contains  silex. 

15.  Muriated  alumine.  This  test  is  proposed  by  Mr. 
Kirwan  to  deti  <  i  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  cannot, 
like  carbonated  lime,  be  separated  by  ebullition,  butre- 
mainstill  the  whole  liquid  is  evaporated 

Ifi.  Barylic  sails.  The  nitrate,  muriate,  and  ace- 
tate i,i  barytes  are  till  equally  good  teats  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  any  combination. 

17.  Salts  of  silver.  The  salts  of  silver  are  the  most 
delicate  tests  of  muriatic  acid,  in  any  combination, 
producing  the  precipitated  luna  cornea.  All  the  salts 
of  silver  likewise  cue  a  dark  brown  precipitate  with 
the  sulphuretted  waters,  which  is  as  delicate  a  test  as 

18.  The  nitrate  and  acetate  of  lead 

are  the  salts  of  this  metal  employed  as  tests.  They 
will  indicate  the  sulphuric, muriatic,  and  boracic  acids, 
and  sulphur)  tted  hydrogen  or  sulphuret  of  potassa. 

IS.  .s,,«/(.     A  solution  of  soap  in  distilled  water  orin 
alkohol  i-  curdled  by  water  containing  any  earthy  or 
salt 

This  acid  is  of  use  in  distin- 

'    potassa  (with  which  it  forms  a 

precipitate  of  cr<  am  of  tartar), from  those  of  soda,  from 

w  ''•'  '■  '  i  pit  ate.    The  potassa,  however, 

.  must  exist  in  tome  quantity  to  be  detected  by  the  test 
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21.  Jfitro-muriate  of  platinum.  This  Bort  Is  Btlll 
more  discriminative  between  potassa  and  the  other 
alkalies,  than  acid  of  tartar,  and  will  produce  a  precipi- 
tate with  a  very  weak  solution  of  any  salt  with  po- 
tassa. 

-■I.  Alkohol.  This  most  useful  reagent  is  applicable 
in  a  variety  of  ways  in  analysis.  As  it  dissolves  gome 
substances  found  in  fluids,  and  leaves  others  untouched, 
it  is  ;i  means  of  separating  them  into  two  classes,  which 
saves  considerable  trouble  in  the  further  investigation. 
Those  salts  which  it  does  not  dissolve,  it  precipitates 
from  their  watery  solution,  but  more  or  less  completely 
according  to  Hie  sal!  contained,  and  the  strength  of  the, 
alkoliol,  and  as  a  precipitant  it  also  assists  in  many  de- 
compositions. 

REALGAR.  Arlada;  Arladar ;  Auripigmentum 
rubrum;  Arsenicum  rubrum  factitium;  Abcssi.  A 
native  ore  of  suiphuret  of  arsenic. 

RECEIVER.  A  chemical  vessel  adapted  to  the 
neck  or  beak  of  a  retort,  alembic  and  other  distilla- 
tory vessel,  to  receive  and  contain  the  product  of  dis- 
tillation. 

RECEPTA'CTJLUM.  (From  rcapio,  to  receive.) 
1.  A  name  given  by  tin'  older  anatomists  to  a  part  of 
the  thoracic  duct.    See  Receptaculum  ehyli. 

2.  in  botany,  the  common  basis  or  point  of  connexion 
ol  Hie  other  parts  of  the  fructification  of  plants;  by 
some  called  the  Thalamus  and  the  I'lacenta. 

It  is  distinguished  by  botanists  into  proper  and  cmn- 
iiiiiii  :  one  flower  only  belongs  to  the  former,  and  it  is 
formed  mostly  from  the  apex  of  the  peduncle  or  scape; 
as  in  Tulipa  geeneriana,  and  /.ilium  candidum.  The 
latter  has  many  flowers;  as  in  Helianthus  annuus. 

The  proper  receptacle  ot  apex  of  the  pedum 
in  some  flowers,  and  becomes  the  frail ;  thus  the  FYa- 
garia,  vesca  is  not  a  berry,  but  ajleshy  receptacle,  with 
its  naked  seeds  nestling  on  its  surface:  so,  in  the  //,, 
venia  dulcis,  the  peduncles  swell  into  a  thick  fleshy  re 
ceptacle  on  which  there  are  small  capsules  ;  and,  in  the 

.•i  n  in- 1,  nil  a  in  occidental,  the  peduncle  swells  into  a  re- 
ceptacle, on  which  the  nut  rests. 
The  varieties  of  the  common  receptacle  are, 

I.  Planum  ;  as  in  Helianthus  animus. 

'2.  Ciiiu-i  xniii ;  as  iii  Leontodon  taraxacum, 

3.  i  n  a  u- a  hi  ;  as  in  Billisperennis. 

4.  Piniitatum  ;   as  in  / .rnntuiiun  taraxacum. 

5.  Globosumj  as  in  Cephalanthus. 

6.  Ovale-,  as  in  Dorstenia drakenia. 

7.  Ovatum  ;  as  in  Omphalea. 

8.  Favusiim,  cellular  on  the  surface,  honeycomb 
like;  as  in  Onopardium. 

9.  Scrobiculutum,  Inning  round  and  deep  holes  ;  as 
in  Helianthus  ait 

10.  Subulat tun  .   ;is  \nScabiosa  alropurpurca. 

11.  Quadrangulum ;  as  in  Dorstenia  houstonii,  and 
Contrayi  ria. 

12.  Turbinatum  ;  as  in  Pirns  carica. 

111.  Digitiforme )  as  in  .hum  maculatum,  and  Calla 
mthiopii 

II.  Filiforme,  thread-like;  as  in  the  catkins  and 
corylus, 

I.").  Occlusum.     The  Ficus  carica  is  a  connivent 
■  ptacle  enclosing  the  florets. 

Hi.   .Yiii/nm,  without  any  vesture  ;  as  in  /.nitiica,  and 
Leontodon  turn  i  arum. 
17    Pilosum  ;  asm  Cart havtus  tinctorius. 
1H.   Villoswn  ;  as  in  .  Iririnisia  absynthium. 
19.  Setosum ;  as  in  Echynops  spharocephalus,  and 
I 'i  nlaari  a. 

'JO.  Palcai  iiiiii,  covered  wilh  chatty  scales;  as  in  7.<- 
ranl/ii  innm,   />i/isaril.1,  &.C. 

On  the   receptacle   and  seed  down   ale  founded   the 

d  generic  characters  of  syngenesious  plants, 
admirably  illustrated  by  the  Inimitable  Gartner. 

The  term  receptacle  is  sometimes  extended  by  I. in 
najus  to  i  \pie>s  the  base  of  a  flower,  or  even  its  inter- 
nal part  between  the  stamens  and  pistils,  provided 
there  he  any  thing  remarkable  in  such  pails,  without 

reference  to  the  foundation  of  the  whole  fructification. 
Ii  also  expresses  the  pan  to  w  Inch  the  seeds  are  attach- 
ed in  ,i  seed  vessel,  and  the  common  stalk  of  a  spike, 
or  spikeiei,  in  grasses. 

&ECEPTACULUM     <  IIYII.        Ilrrrptarulu in    prcqurti, 

because  Pecquet  fust  attempted  to  demonstrate  II ;  Di- 
versorium;  Sacculus  chyliferus.     The  existence  of 

BUCh  a  receptacle  in  the  human  body  is  doubted.  In 
brute  animals  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle  i*  situated  on 
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the  dorsal  vertebrae  where  the  lacteals  all  meet.    See 

Absorbents.  j, 

Reciprocal  affinity.     See  Affinity,  reciprocal. 

RECLINATIJS.  Reclining:  applied  to  stems,  leaves, 
ice.  which  are  curved  towards  the  ground;  as  the 
stem  of  the  bramble,  and  leaves  of  the  Leonurus  car- 
diaca. 

RECTIFICATION.  (Rectificatio  ;  from  rectifico, 
to  make  clear.)  A  second  distillation,  in  which  sub- 
stances are  purified  by  their  more  volatile  parts  being 
raised  by  heat  carefully  managed  ;  thus,  spirit  of  wine, 
ajtlier,  &.C.  are  rectified  by  their  sepaialion  from  the 
less  volatile  and  foreign  matter  which  altered  or  de- 
based their  properties. 

Re'ctor  spiritcs.  The  aromatic  part  of  plants. 
See  Aroma- 

RE'CTUM.  (Rectum  intestinum :  so  named  from 
an  erroneous  opinion  that  it  was  straight.)  Apeuthys- 
menos ;' Longanon ;  Lungaon;  Archos ;  Cyssaros. 
The  last  portion  of  the  large  intestines  terminating  in 
l he  anus.     .See  Intestine. 

RECTUS.  Straight.  Several  parts  of  the  body, 
particularly  muscles,  are  so  catled  from  their  direction. 

Parts  of  plants  also  have  this  term  ;  as  Cuulis  rectus, 
the  straight  stem  of  the  garden-lily,  spinarecta,  &c. 

Rectos  abdominis.  Pubio-sUmal,  of  Dumas.  A 
lone  and  straight  muscle  situated  near  its  fellow,  at  the 

middle  and  forepart  of  the  abdomen,  parallel  to  the 
tinea  alba,  ami  between  the  aponeuroses  of  the  other 
abdominal  muscles.  It  arises  sometimes  by  a  single 
broad  tendon  from  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  os 
pubis,  hut  more  cbmmonly  by  two  heads,  one  of  which 
is  fleshy,  and  originates  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
pubis,  and  the  other  tendinous,  from  the  inside  of  the 
symphysis  pubis,  behind  the  pyramidalis  muscle. 
from  these  beginnings,  the  muscle  runs  upwards  the 
whole  length  of  the  lima  alba,  and  becoming  broader 
and  thinner  as  it  ascends,  is  inserted  by  a  thin  aponeu- 
rosis into  the  edge  of  the  cartilago  ensiformis,  and  into, 
the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs.J 
This  aponeurosis  is  placed  under  the  pectoral  muscle,' 
and  sometimes  adhores  to  the  fourth  rib.  Thetibresof 
this  muscle  are  commonly  divided  by  three  tendinous 
intersections,  which  were  fust  noticed  by  Berenger,  or 
as  he  is  Commonly  called,  Carpi,  an  Italian  anatomist, 
who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century.  One  of  these 
intersections  is  usually  where  the  muscle  runs  over  the 
cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib;  another  is  at  the  umbili- 
cus; and  the  thiol  is  between  these  two.  Sometimes 
there  is  one,  and  even  two,  between  the  umbilicus  and 

the  pubes.  When  one  or  both  of  these  occur,  how- 
ever, they  seldom  extend  more  than  half  way  across 

the  muscle.  As  these  intersections  seldom  penetrate 
through  the  whole  substance  of  the  muscle,  they  are 

all    of  them    -I   apparent    on    its    anterior  surface, 

where  they  tii inly  adhere  to  the  sheath;  the  adhesions 
of  the  rectus  lo  the  posterior  layer  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique, aie  only  by  means  of  cellular  membrane,  and  of 
a  lew  vessels  w  Ini  h  pass  from  one  to  another. 

Alhiimsand  some  others  have  seen  this  muscle  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum. 

The  use  of  the  rectus  is  to  compress  the  forepart  of 
the  abdomen,  hut  more  particularly  the  lower  part; 
and  according  to  the  different  positions  of  the  body,  it 
may  liki  wise  serve  to  bend  the  trunk  forwards,  or  to 
raise  the  pelvis.  Its  situation  between  the  two-  layers 
of  the  internal  oblique,  and  its  adhesions  to  this  sheath, 
secure  it  ill  its  place,  and  prevent  i!  from  rising  into  a 
prominent  form  when  in  action:  and,  lastly,  its  ten- 
dinous intersections  enable  it  to  contract  at  any  of  the 
intermediate  spaces. 

Rectus   abducens   oculi.      See  Rectus  externus 

OCIlli. 

ItECTrs  AiinrcES's  OCULI.  See  Rectus  internus 
Oinli. 

Rectus  anterior  BREVis.  See  Rectus  capitis  in- 
ternus  miliar. 

1!  r:i  n  s  anterior  LONofS.  See  Rectus  capitis  in- 
terims major. 

Recti  s  attollrns  oculi.  See  Rectus  superior 
oculi. 

Rectus  capitis  anticis  longus.  See  Rectus  ca- 
pias ill/trims  major. 

I  MM  lis  INTERNUS  MAJOR.  A  muscle  situ- 
ated on  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  close  to  the  ver- 
tebrte.  Rectus  internus  major,  of  Alhinns,  Douglas, 
and  Cotvper.     Trachclabasilaire,  of  Dumas.     Rectus 
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%%?"  longxu'  of  Wilwl°w  It  was  known  to  most 
otthe  ancient  anatomists,  but  was  not  distinguished  bv 
any  particular  name  until  Cowper  gave  it  the  present 
appellation,  and  whicli  has  been  adopted  by  most 
TnH  k"  e"eP«  w'"sIow.  It  is  a  long  muscle,  thicker 
ana  broader  above  than  below,  where  it  is  thin,  and 
terminates  in  a  point.  It  arises,  by  distinct  and  Sal 
tendons,  trom  the  anterior  points  of  the  transverse  pro 
cesses  of  the  five  inferior  vertebra;  of  the  neck,  and  as 
cending  obliquely  upwards  is  inserted  into  the  anterior 
part  ot  the  cuneiform  process  of  the  occipital  bone, 
trie  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  bend  the  head  torn  aids. 

Rectus  capitis  internus  minor.  Cowper,  who 
was  thehrst  accurate  describe!  of  this  little  muscle, 
gave  it  the  name  of  rectus  internus  minor,  whicli  lias 
been  adopted  by  Douglas  and  Alliums.  Winslow  calls 
It  rectus  anterior  brcris,  and  Duma,  petit-lrachelo- 
oastlaire.  It  is  in  part  covered  by  the  rectus  major.  It 
arises  fleshy  from  the  upper  and  forepart  ofihebody 
of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  near  the  origin  of  ils 
transverse  process,  and,  ascending  obliquely  inwards, 
is  inserted  near  the  root  of  the  condyloid  process  of  the 
occipital  bone,  under  trie  last  described  muscle,  It  as- 
sists in  bending  the  head  forwards. 

Rectus  capitis  lateralis.  Rectus  lateralis  Ful- 
iopti,  of  Douglas.  Trausversalis  antieus  primus,  of 
Winslow.  Rectus  lateralis,  of  Cowper;  and  Tra- 
theli-attoido  basilaire,  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  seems 
to  have  been  first  described  by  Fallopius.  Winslow 
calls  it  transversalis  antieus  primus.  It  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  rectus  minor,  but  resembles  it  in  shape, 
and  is  situated  immediately  behind  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  at  its  coming  out  of  the  cranium.  It  arises  fleshy 
from  the  upper  and  forepart  of  the  transverse  process 
of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and,  ascending  a  little 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  is  inserted  into  the 
occipital  bone,  opposite  to  the  stylomastoid  hole  of  the 
os  temporis.  This  muscle  serves  to  pull  the  head  to 
one  side. 

Rectus  capitis  posticus  major.  This  muscle, 
whicli  is  the  rictus  major  of  Douglas  and  Winslow,  the 
rectus  capitis  posticus  minor  of  Albinus,  and  the  x/iiut:- 
azoido  occipital  of  Dumas,  is  small,  short,  and  flat, 
broader  above  than  below,  and  is  situated,  not  in  a 
straight  direction,  as  its  name  would  insinuate,  but  ob- 
liquely, between  the  occiput  and  the  second  veitebra 

of  the  neck,  immediately  under  the  complexus.  It 
arises,  by  a  short,  lliiek  tendon,  from  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  second  ver- 
tebra of  the  neck;  it  soon  becomes  broader,  and,  as- 
cending obliquely  outwards,  is  inserted,  by  a  flat  ten- 
don, into  the  external  lateral  part  of  (the  lower  semi- 
circular ridge  of  the  os  occipitis.  The  use  of  this  is  to 
extend  the  head,  and  pull  it  backwards. 

Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor.  This  isthercedrs 
minor  of  Douglas  and  Winslow,  and  the  tuber-altoido- 
occipital  of  Dumas.  It  is  smaller  than  the  last-described 
muscle,  but  resembles  it  in  shape,  and  is  placed  close 
by  its  fellow,  in  the  space  between  the  recti  majores. 
It  arises,  by  a  short,  thick  tendon,  from  the  upper  ami 
lateral  part  of  a  little  protuberance  in  the  middle  of  the 
back  part  of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and,  be- 
coming broader  and  thinner  as  it  ascends,  is  inserted, 
by  a  broad,  flat  tendon,  into  the  occipital  bone,  imme- 
diately under  the  jnsertion  of  the  last-described  muscle. 
The  use  of  it  is  to  assist  the  rectus  major  in  drawing 
the  head  backwards. 

Rectus  cruris.    See  Rectus  femons. 

Rectus  deprimens  oculi.  See  Rectus  inferior 
ocuh. 

Rectus  externus  oculi.  The  outer  straight  inus- 
'.leof  the  eve.  Abductor  oculi ;  Iracuudus ;  Indigna- 
bundus.  It  arises  from  the  bony  partition  between  the 
foramen  opticum  and  lacerum,  being  the  longest  of  the 
straight  muscles  of  the  eve,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
sclerotic  membrane,  opposite  to  the  outer  canthus  of 
the  eye.     Its  use  is  to  move  the  eye  outwards. 

Rectus  femoris.  A  straight  muscle  of  the  thigh, 
situated  immediately  at  the  forepart.  Rectus  cive  Gra- 
nt's anterior,  of  Winslow.  Rectus  cruris,  of  Albinus ; 
and  Ilio-rotulien,  of  Dumas.  It  arises  fibm  the  os 
ilium  bv  two  tendons.  The  foremost  and  shortest  of 
these  sp'rings  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  inferior  and 
anterior  spinous  proces*  of  the  ilium  ;  the  posterior  ten- 
don, which  is  thicker  and  longer  than  the  other,  arises 
from  the  posterior  and  outer  part  of  the  edae  of  the 
cotyloid  cavity,  and  from  the  adjacent  capsular  liga- 
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ment.  These  two  tendons  soon  unite,  and  form  an 
aponeurosis,  which  spreads  over  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  muscle ;  and  through  its  V  hole 
length  wc  observe  a  middle  tendon,  towards  which  its 
Beany  fibres  run  on  each  side  in  an  oblique  direction, 
so  t hlit  it  may  be  styled  a  penniform  muscle.  It  is  in- 
serted tendinous  bite  the  upper  edge  and  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  patella,  and  from  thence  sends  ofT  a  thin 
aponeurosis,  which  adheres  to  the  superior  and  lateral 
part  of  the  tibia.    Its  use  is  to  extend  the  leg. 

Rictus  inferior  oculi.  The  inferior  of  the  straight 
muscles  of  the  eye.  Depressor  oculi;  Deprimens  ; 
Humilis;  .Hmatorius.  It  arises  within  the  socket, 
from  below  the  optic  foramen,  and  passes  forwards  to 
he  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  membrane  of  the  bulb  on 
the  under  part.     It  pulls  the  eye  downwards. 

Rei  irs  internus  fl-moris.     See  Gracilis. 

Rectus  internus-  oculi.  The  internal  straight 
muscle  of  the  eye.  Adducens  oculi;  Adductor  oculi; 
ISilntoriiis.  It  arises  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  fora- 
men opticum,  between  the  obliquua  superior,  and  the 
rectus  inferior,  being,  from  its  situation,  the  shortest 
muscle  of  the;  eye,  and  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic 
memrjrane  opposite  to  the  inner  angle.  Its  use  is  to 
turn  the  eye  towaids  the  nose 

Rectus  lateralis  fallopii.     See  Rectus  capitis 

lateralis. 

Rectus  major  capitis.  See  Rectus  capitis  posti- 
cus major. 

Rectus  superior  oculi.  The  uppermost  straight 
muscle  of  the  eye.  Attollcns  oculi.  Levator  oculi. 
Super  bus.  It  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  foramen 
opticum  of  the  sphenoid  bone  below  the  levator  palpe- 
bral superiorly,  and  runs  forward  to  be  inserted  into  the 
superior  and  forepart  of  the  sclerotic  membrane  by  a 
broad  and  thin  tendon. 

RECURRENT.  (Recurrens :  so  named  from  ita 
direction.)    Reflected. 

Recurrent  nerve.  Two  branches  of  the  par  va- 
gum  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  are  so  called.  The 
rit'lii  is  given  off  near  the  subclavian  artery,  which  it 
surrounds,  and  is  reflected  upwards  to  the  thyroid 
gland  ;  the  left  a  little  lower,  and  reflected  around  the 
aorta  to  the  (Bsophagus,  as  far  as  the  larynx.  They 
are  both  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and 
pharynx. 

RECURVU8.  Recurved;  reflexed ;  turned  back- 
ward :  applied  to  the  leaves  of  Ihe  Erica  retorta. 

Red  sounders.     See  Pterocarpus  santalinus. 

REDDLE.  A  species  of  ochre  or  argillaceous  earth, 
of  a  dark  red  colour,  which  has  been  used  medicinally 
as  a  tonic  and  antacid. 

REDUCTION.  Revivification.  -This  word,  in  its 
most  extensive  sense,  is  applicable  to  all  operations  by 
which  any  substance  is  restored  to  its  natural  slate,  or 
which  is  considered  as  such  :  but  custom  confines  it  to 
operations  by  u  bich  metals  are  restored  to  their  metal 
Ic state,  after  they  have  been  deprived  of  this,  either  by 
combustion,  as  the  metallic  oxides,  or  by  the  union  of 
some  heterogeneous  matters  which  disguise  them,  as 
fulminating  gold,  luna  cornea,  cinnabar,  and  other 
compounds  of  the  same  kind.  These  reductions  are 
also  called  revivifli  at  ions. 

REFXEXU8.  Reflected;  recurved;  bent  backward : 
applied  to  the  leaves  of  plants,  as  the  Erica  retorta,  and 
to  the  border  of  the  flower-cup  of  the  (Enothera  bien- 
nis, ami  the  petals  of  the  Pancratium  zeylanicum. 

REFRIGERANT.  (Refrigerans ;  from  refrigero, 
to  cool.)  Medicines  which  allay  the  heat  of  the  body 
or  of  the  blei  d. 

REFRIGERATO'RIUM.  (From  refrigero,  to  cool.) 
A  vessel  filled  with  water  to  condense  vapours,  or  to 
make  cool  any  substance  which  passes  through  it. 

REGIMEN.  (From  rego,  to  govern.)  A  term  em- 
ployed Ui  medicine  to  express  the  plan  or  regulation  of 
the  diet. 

REGI'NA.  A  queen.  A  name  given  by  way  of 
excellence  to  some  plants. 

Regin-a  prati.     See  Spiraa  ulmaria. 

REGION.  (Rrgio,  onis.  f.  drego.)  A  part  of  the 
body ;  generally  applied  to  external  pans,  under  which 
is  some  particular  viscus.that  the  particular  place  may 
be  known.  Anatomists  have  divided  the  regions,  or 
several  parts  of  the  body  when  entire,  as  follows: 

Into  caput,  or  head ;  truncus,  or  trunk ;  and  txtremi 
tatrs,  or  extremities. 

A.  The  head  ia  divided  into, 
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1.  Facitt,  the  face. 

9.  Pars  capillata,  the  scalp. 

The  regions  of  the  scalp  are, 
a    Vertex  the  top  or  crown  of  the  head. 

b.  Synciput,  the  forepart  of  the  scalp. 

c.  Occiput,  the  back  part  of  the  head. 

d.  Partes  lateralis,  the  sides. 

The  regions  of  the  face  are, 

a.  Prons,  the  forehead. 

b.  Tempora,  the  temples. 

c.  Jfasus,  the  nose,  on  which  are,  the  radix,  or  root ; 
the  dorsum  or  bridge ;  the  apex,  or  tip ;  and  the  ale, 
or  sides. 

d.  Oculus,  the  eye.    ' 

e.  Os,  the  mouth,  the  external  parts  of  which  are, 
labia,  the  lips ;  anguli  oris,  where  the  lips  meet ;  phil- 
trum,  an  oblong  depression  in  the  middle  of  the  upper 
lip. 

f.  Mentum,  the  chin,  the  hair  of  which  is  called 
barba,  whereas  that  of  the  upper  lip  is  termed  mistax. 

g.  Buccal,  the  cheeks. 

h.  Auris,  the  ear,  on  which  are  the  auricula,  helix, 
antihelix,  tragus,  anlitragus,  concha,  scapha,  and  lo- 
bular. 

B.  The  trunk  is  divided  into  the  collum,  or  neck; 
the  thorax,  or  chest;  the  abdomen,  or  belly. 

1.  Collum,  the  neck,  which  has, 

a.  Pars  antica,  in  which  is  the  pemum  adami,  or 
larynx. 

b.  Pars  postica,  in  which  is  the  fossa,  and  nucha,  or 
nape  of  the  neck. 

2.  Thorax,  the  chest,  which  is  divided  into, 

a.  The  front,  on  which  is  mamma,  the  breasts,  and 
scrobiculus  cordis,  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

b.  The  back  part,  or  dorsum. 

c.  The  sides. 

3.  Abdomen,  is  divided  into  the  forepart,  which  is 
strictly  the  abdomen,  or  belly ;  the  hindpart,  or  lumbi, 
the  loins  ;  the  lateral  parts  or  sides. 

On  the  abdomen,  or  forepart,  are  the  following  re- 
gions : — 

The  Epigastric,  the  sides  of  which  are  termed  hypo- 
chondria. 

The  Umbilical,  the  sides  of  which  are  termed  the 
epicolic  regions. 

The  Hypogastric,  the  sides  of  which  are  the  ilia. 

The  Pubes  is  the  region  below  the  abdomen,  covered 
with  hair ;  in  women,  termed  mons  veneris  :  the  sides 
are  inguina,  or  groins. 

Below  the  pubes  are  the  part%of  generation  in  men, 
the  scrotum  and  penis  ;  in  women,  the  labia  pudendi, 
and  the  rima  vulva.  The  space  between  the  genitals 
and  imus  is  railed  perincrum,  or  fork. 

C.  The  extremities  Eire  the  superior  and  the  inferior. 
The  upper  extremity  has, 

1.  The  shoulder  or  top,  under  which  is  the  axilla,  or 
arm-pit. 

2.  The  brachium,  or  arm. 

3.  The  amtibrachium,  or  fore-arm,  in  which  arc  the 
bend,  or flexura,  and  elbow. 

4.  The  manus.ot  hand,  which  has  vola,  the  palm  ; 
and  dorsum,  the  back  ;  and  is  divided  into  lUe-carpus, 
<>r  wrist,  the  metacarpus,  and  ringers. 

The  lower  extremny  embraces, 

1.  The  femur,  or  thigh,  the  upper  and  outer  part  of 
which  is  called  coxa,  or  the  regio  ischiadica. 

2.  The  crus,  or  leg,  in  which  are  the  genu,  or  knee, 
cavum  popletis,  or  ham,  and  the  sura,  or  calf. 

3.  Thepcs,  or  foot,  which  is  divided  into  the  tarsus, 
metatarsus,  and  toes. 

The  upper  part  of  the  tarsus  laterally  has  the  mal- 
leolus extcrnus  and  mternus,  or  the  inner  and  outer 
ankle. 

REGIUS.  (From  rex,  a  king.)  Royal :  applied  to 
a  disease,  and  to  a  chemical  preparation  ;  to  the  former, 
the  jaundice,  because  in  it  the  colour  of  the  skin  is  like 
gold  ;  and  to  the  latter,  because  it  dissolves  gold. 

REGULAR.  Regularis.  A  term  applied  to  dis- 
eases, which  observe  tlnir  UJual  course,  ill  opposition 
to  irregular,  in  which  the  course  of  symptoms  deviate 
from  what  is  usual,  as  regular  goui,  regular  small- 
pox, &c. 

Regular  gout.    See  Arthritis. 

RE'GULUS.  (Diminutive  of  rex,  a  king :  so  called 
because  the  alchemist  expected  to  tind  gold,  the  king  of 
metals,  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  after 
fusion.)    The  name  regulus  was  given  by  chemists  to 
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metallic  matters  when  separated  from  other  iub»tauo*< 
by  fusion.  This  name  was  introduced  by  alchemists, 
who,  expecting  always  to  find  gold  in  the  metal  col- 
lected at  the  bottom  of  their  crucibles  after  fusion, 
called  this  metal,  thus  collected,  regulus,  as  containing 
gold,  tne  king  of  metal-.  It  was  afterward  applied  to 
the  metal  extracted  from  the  ores  of  the  semi-metals, 
which  formerly  bore  the  name  that  is  now  given  to  the 
semi-metals  themselves.  Thus  we  had  regulus  of  an- 
timony, regulus  of  arsenic,  and  regulus  of  cobalt. 

Regulus  of  antimony.     See  Antimony. 

Regulus  of  arsenic      See  Arsenic. 

REME'DIUM.  (A  re,  and  medeor,  to  cure.)  A  re- 
medy, or  that  which  is  employed  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent, palliate,  or  remove  a  disease. 

RemeoKjm  bivim'm.     See  fmperatoria. 

RK.MEDY.     See  Remedium. 

REMINISCENCE.     See  Memory. 

REMITTENT.  {Remittens ;  from  remitto,  to  as- 
suage or  lessen.)  Any  disorder,  the  symptoms  of  which 
diminish  very  considerably,  and  return  again,  so  as  not 
to  leave  the  person  ever  free. 

Remittent  fever.     See  Febris  intermittens. 

Rk'mora  aratri.  (From  remoror,  to  binder,  and 
arulrum,  a  plough.)     See  Ononis  spinosa. 

Remote  cause.     See  Exciting  cause. 

REN.  (Ren,  ms,  m.  Ren,  ano  rov  puv ;  because 
through  them  the  urine  flows.)  The  kidney.  See 
Kidney. 

RENAL.  (Renalis;  from  ren,  the  kidney.)  Ap- 
pertaining to  the  kidney. 

Renal  artery.    See  Emulgent  artery. 

Renal  gland.  Olandula  renalis.  Renal  capsule. 
Supra-renal  gland.  The  supra-renal  glands  are  two 
hollow  bodies,  like  glands  in  fabric,  and  placed,  one  on 
each  side,  upon  the  kidney.  They  are  covered  by  a 
double  tunic,  and  their  cavities  are  rilled  with  a  liquor 
of  a  brownish  red  colour.  Their  figure  is  triangular ; 
and  they  are  larger  in  the  foetus  than  the  kidneys  ;  but, 
in  adults,  they  are  less  than  the  kidneys.  The  right  is 
affixed  to  the  liver,  the  left  to  the  spleen  and  pancreas, 
and  both  to  the  diaphragm  and  kidneys.  They  have 
arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves;  their  arteries 
arise  from  the  diaphragmatic,  the  aorta,  and  the  renal 
arteries.  The  vein  of  the  right  supra-renal  gland 
empties  itself  into  the  vena  cava;  that  of  the  left  into 
the  renal  vein;  their  lymphatic  vessels  go  directly  into 
the  thoracic  duct;  they  have  nerves  common  alike  to 
these  glands  and  the  kidneys.  They  have  no  excre- 
tory duct,  and  their  use  is  at  present  unknown.  It  is 
supposed  they  answer  one  use  in  the  foetus,  and  an- 
other in  the  adult,  but  what  these  uses  are  is  uncertain. 
Boerhaavc  supposed  their  use  to  consist  in  their  fur- 
nishing lymph  to  dilute  the  blood  returned,  after  the 
secretion  of  the  urine,  in  the  renal  vein ;  but  this  is 
vers  improbable,  since  the  vein  of  the  right  supra-re- 
nal gland  goes  to  the  vena  cava,  and  the  blood  carried 
back  by  the  renal  vein  wants  no  dilution.  It  has  also 
been  said,  that  these  glands  not  only  prepare  lymph,  by 
which  the  blood  is  fitted  for  the  nutrition  of  the  deli- 
cate foetus;  but  that  in  adults  they  serve  to  restore  to 
the  blood  of  the  vena  cava  the  irritable  parts  which 
it  loses  by  the  secretion  of  bile  and  urine.  Some, 
again,  have  considered  them  as  diverticula  in  the  foe- 
tus, to  divert  the  blood  from  the  kidneys,  and  lessen 
the  quantity  of  urine.  The  celebrated  Morgagni  be- 
lieved their  office  to  consist  in  conveying  something  to 
the  thoracic  duct.  It  is  singular,  that  in  children  who 
are  born  without  the  cerebrum,  these  glands  arc  ex- 
tremely small,  and  sometimes  wanting. 

Renal  vein.    See  Emulgent  vein. 

I/rnnl  vssfeis.     See  Emulgent. 

RENIFORM1S.  Kidney-Shaped.  1.  In  anatomy, 
this  term  is  applied  to  any  deviations  of  parts  as- 
suming a  kidney-like  form. 

2  In  botany,  leaves,  seeds,  &c.  are  so  called  from 
their  shape;  it  is  a  short,  broad,  roundish  leaf,  the 
base  of  which  is  hollowed  out,  as  that  of  the  Asarum 
europwum,  and  Sibthorpia  curopaa,  and  the  seeds  of 
Betn  and  Phasevlus. 

RENNET.  Runnet.  The  gastric  juice  and  con» 
tents  of  the  stomach  of  calves.  It  is  much  employed 
in  preparing  cheese,  and  in  pharmacy,  for  making 
whey.  To  about  a  pound  of  milk,  in  a  silver  or 
earthen  basin,  placed  on  hot  ashes,  add  three  or  four 
grains  of  rennet,  diluted  with  a  little  water;  as  it  be- 
comes cold,  the  milk  curdles,  and  the  whey,  or  serous 
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disposes  the'patient  to  sleep  ;    takes  ofl"  tfeegi 
tenesmus,  and  changes  the  stools  to  their  natural  colour 
and  consistence. 

Qua'trio.  (From  guntuor,  four :  bo  called  because 
it  has  four  sides.)    The  astragalus. 

Queen  of  the  meadow.     ?*cr  .Spirtra  ulmaria 

Qhbrcsra.    Bee  Epiahu, 

[Quercitron.     See  Querent;  tinctoria.     A.] 
tiUKRi  i  la.       [Quereula ;    diminutive  pf   guercus, 

the  oak  :  so  called  because  it  lias  leaves  like  the  oak.) 

An  antiquated  name  of  the  germander.     See  Teucrium 

ehamadrys. 

OUE'RCDS.      (From  guero,  to  inquire;    because 

divinations   were    formerly  given    from   oaks   by   the 

Druids.)     The  oak. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan 
system.     Class  Monmcia  ;  Order,  Polijamlria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  oak.  Sec  Quer- 
ents robur. 

Qi  lrci's  cerris.  The  systematic  name  of  the  tree 
which  affords  the  JWx  galla.  (inlla  maxima  orbicu- 
lata.  The  gall-out.  By  this  name  is  usually  denoted 
any  protuberance,  tubercle,  or  tumour,  produced  by 
the  puncture  of  meeds  on  plants  and  trees  of  different 
kinds.  These  sails  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes, 
and  do  lees  different  with  regard  to  their  internal 
ture.  Some  have  only  o a\ity,  and  others  a  num- 
ber of  small  cells,  communicating  with  each  other. 
Some  of  them  are  as  haul  as  the  wood  of  the  tree  they 
grow  on,  while  others  are  soft  and  spongy;  the  flrst 
being  termed   gall  nuts,  and  the   latter   berry-galls,  or 

apple-galls. 

The  gall  used  in  medicine  is  thus  produced  : — the 
cijidjis  gutrrus  folii,  an  insect  of  the  fly-kind,  depositee 
its  eggs  in  the  leaves  and  other  tender  parts  of  the  tree. 
Around  each  puncture  an  excrescence  is  presently 
formed,  within  which  the  egg  is  hatched,  and  the  worm 
passes  through  all  the  stages  of  its  metamorphosis, 
until  it  becomes  a  perfect  insei  t,  when  ii  eats  its  n  ay 
outof  its  prison.  The  best  oak-galls  are  heavy  ,  knotted, 
and  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  an-  obtained  [rein  Aleppo. 
They  are  nearly  entirely  soluble  in  water,  with  the 
ince  ot  heat.  Prom  500  grains  of  Aleppo  nails, 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  obtained  by  infusion  t€5  grains  of 
solid  matter,  which  on  analysis  appeared  to  consist  of 
tannin  Kit);  mucilage, and  matter  rendered  insoluble 
by  evaporation,  12;  gallic  acid,  with  a  lit  tie  extractive 
matter,  31  ;  the  remainder,  calcareous  earth  and  saline 
matter,  13.  Another  sort  come-  from  the  south  of 
Europe, of  a  light  brownish  or  w  hiiish  colour,  smooth, 
round,  easily  broken,  less  compact,  and  of  a  much 
larger  size.  Tint  iwo  sorts  differ  only  in  size  and 
strength,  two  of  tin-  blue  galls  being  supposed  equiva 
lent  in  this  respect  to  three  of  the  others. 

Oak-galls  are  supposed  to  be  the  strongest  adstringent 
in  the  vegetable-  kingdom.  Both  water  and  spirit  take 
up  nearly  all  their  virtue,  though  the  spirituous  extract 
is  the  strongest  preparation.  The  powder  is,  bowe\  er, 
the  best  form  ;  and  the  dose  is  from  a  tew  grains  to 
half  a  drachm. 

They  are  not  much  used  in  medicine,  though  they 
are  said  to  be  beneficial  in  intermittents.  Dr.  Cullen 
has  cured  acnes,  hv  giving  half  a  drachm  of  the  pow- 
der of  galls  every  two  or  three  hours  during  the  inter- 
mission ;  and  by  it  alone,  or  joined  with  camomile 
flowers,  has  prevented  tire  return  of  the  paroxysms. 
But  the  Doctor  states  the  amount  of  his  results  only  to 
be  this:  that, "  in  many  cases,  the  galls  cured  the  inter 
mittents;  bin  that  it  failed  also  in  many  cases  in  which 
the  Peruvian  bark  afterward  proved  successful."  A 
fomentation,  made  by  macerating  half  an  ounce  of 
bruised  "alls  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water  for  an  hour,  has 
been  found  useful  for  the  piles,  the  prolapsus  ani.  and 
the  floor  albus,  applied  cold.  An  injection,  simply  ad- 
striiiL'ent,  is  made  hv  diluting  this  fomentation,  and 
used  in  gleets  and  ieucorrhcia.  The  camphorated 
ointment  of  galls  has  been  found  also  serviceable  in 
piles,  after  the  use  of  leeches  :  and  is  made  by  incor- 
porating half  a  drachm  of  camphor  with  one  ounce  of 
lion's  lard,  and  adding  two  drachms  of  galls  in  very  fine 

powder.     In  fact,  galls  may  be  employed  for  the  Si 

purposes  as  oak-bark,  and  are  used  under  the  same 
forms. 

QuERcrs  kscui.us.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Italian  oak,  whose  acorns  are,  in  times  of  scarcity,  said 
to  afford  a  meal  of  which  bread  is  made. 

Quercus  marina.    Sec  Fucus  vesiculosus. 
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u-i.i cs  The  systematic  name  of  the 
willow  leaved  oak,  the  acorns  of  which  are  much 
sweeter  than  chesnuU,  and  much  eaten  by  the  Indians. 
They  afford,  by  expression,  an  oil  little  inferior  to  ort 
of  almonds. 

(ic  ircus  robur.  Theoak-tree.  Balanot,  Qts 
fti/,,s    oblongis,    glabria    Btnuatie,    loins   rotundit, 

njps,ot  LiniKius.  Tins  valuable-  i 
Indigenous  to  Britain,  lis  adstringent  effects  were 
sufficiently  known  to  the  ancients,  but  it  is  the  bark 
w  liu  ii  i-  now  directed  foi  medicinal  use  by  our  phar- 
niac  ccpoias.  Oak-bark  manifests  to  the  taste  a  strong 
adstringenc]  , accompanied  with  a  modi  rati-  blttei 
Like  Othei  adstringenls,  il  has- been  recommended  in 
agues,  and  for  restraining  hemorrhages,  alvine  fluxes, 

and  other  immoderate  evaluations.  A  decoction  ofit 
has  likewise  been  advantageously  employed  as  a 
gargle,  and  as  a  fomentation  or  lotion  in  procidentia. 
recti  tt  uteri. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  was  the  food  of  the  first  ages ; 
but  when  corn  was  cultivated,  acorns  wire  neglected. 
They  are  of  little  use  with  us,  except  for  fattening  hogs 
and  oilier  cattle  and  poultry.  Among  the  Spaniard*, 
the  acorn,  organs  iberica,  is  said  to  have  long  remain- 
ed a  delicacy,  and  to  have  been  served  up  ill  the  form 
id'  a  dessert.  In  dearths,  acorns  have  been  sometimes 
clued,  ground  into  meal,  and  baked  as  bread.  Bar- 
tholin relates  that  they  are  used  in  Norway  for  this 
purpose.  The  inhabitants  of  Ohio  held  out  a  long 
sic  -^e-  without  any  other  food  ;  and  in  a  time  of  scarcity 
in  France,  A.  1).  L709,  thej  recurred  to  this  food.  But 
they  are  said  to   be  haul  of  digestion,  and  to  occasion 

headache;,  flatulency,  and  colics,  in  Smoland,  how 
ever,  man]  instances  occur,  in  which  they  have  sup- 
plied a  salutary  and  nutritious  (bod.  YViih  this  wevv 
they  are  previously  boiled  in  water  and  separated  from 
their  busks,  and  then  dried  and  ground;  and  the  pow 
der  is  mixed  with  about  one-half,  or  one- third  of  com 
flour.  A  decoction  of  acorns  is  reputed  good  against 
dysenteries  and  colics  :    and  a  pessary  of  ibeni  is  said 

to  be  useful  in  immoderate  fluxesof  the  menses.  Some 
have  recommended  the-  powder  of  acorns  in  intermit 
lent  fever ;    and  in  Bronsvt  ick,  they  mix  it  with  w  arm 

ale,  a e eel  administer  i!  for  producing  a  sweat  in  cases  of 
erysipelas.      Acorns  roasted  anil  bruised  have  restrain 

ed  a  violent  diarrhoea.     For  other  medical  uses  to 

which  they  have-  been  applied,  see  Murray's  Appar 
Medic .  vol.  i  page  100. 

Prom  some  late  reports  Of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
at  Petersburg]!,  we  learn  that  acorns  are  the  beat  sub 
Btitute  to  coffee  thai  has  been  hitherto  known.  To 
communicate  to  them  the  oily  properties  of  coffee,  the 
following  process  is  recommended.  When  the  acorns 
have  been  toasted  brown,  acid  fresh  butter  in  small 
pieces  to  then:,  while  hot  in  the  ladle,  and  stir  them 
w  ith  can-,  cover  the  ladli  and  shake-  it,  that  the  w  hole 
may  be  will  mixed.  The  acorns  of  the  Holm  oak  are 
formed  at  Venice  into  cups  about  one  inch  and  a  hah 

in  diameter,  and  some  what  less   in  depth.     They  are 

used  for  dressing  leather,  and  instead  of  galls  for  dying 

woollen  cloth  black. 

0,1  er<  is  sibkr.  The  systematic  name  of  the  cork- 
Suber.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  much  more  nu- 
trilious  than  our  acorns,  and  is  sweet  and  often  eaten 
when  roasted  in  some  parts  of  Spain.  The  bark, 
called  cork,  when  burned,  is  applied  as  an  astringent  ap- 
plication to  bleeding  piles,  and  to  allay  the  pain  usually 
ni  on  hemorrhoids,  when  mixed  with  an  oint- 
ment. Pessaries  and  other  chirurgioal  instruments  are 
also  made  of  this  useful  bark. 

["Uii.ucis  AiiiA.  White  oak.  Most,  and  perhaps 
all  tie-  Bpecies  of  e,ak,  have  a  high  degree  of  astrin- 

ding  upon  tannin,  which  they  possess  in 
great  quantities,  and  on  account  of  which  they  are  ex- 
tensively  \i^rd  in  the  preparation  of  leather.  The 
white  oak  is  one  of  the  American  species,  which  is 
most  esteemed  for  this  property.  The  bark  of  the 
young  branches  is  probably  more  astringent  than  that 
of  the  trunk,  on  accountjf  the  mass  of  dead  cortical 
layers,  w  Inch  constitutes  a  part  of  the  thickness  of  the 
latter.  Oak-bark  ha-  been  given  in  some  instances  as 
a  substitute  tor  cinchona,  to  which,  however,  it  is 
greatly  inferior.  lis  chief  use  is  an  external  astrin- 
gent  and  antiseptic.  A  strong  decoction  is  employed 
wiih  advantage  as  a  gargle  in  cynancbe,  and  as  a  lotion 
in  gangrenous  ulcers  and  offensive  discharges  of  differ- 
ent kiiula."— Big.  Mai.  Med.    A.l 
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tolour  which  is  usually  some  shade  of  yellow,  or 
brown;  they  are  of  a  greater  specific  gravity  than 
water;  they  are  often  odorous  and  sapid,  easily  fusi- 
ble, and,  on  cooling,  became  solid. 

Resin,  black.     See  H 

Jit  sin,  elastic-     Bee  Caoutchouc. 

Resin-tree,  elastic.     Sen  Caoutchouc. 

Resin,  whitt  <ia  alba. 

Resin,  yellow.    See  Retina  fiava. 

RESIN  A.  (From  ocui,  to  flow:  because  it  flows 
spontaneously  from  the  tree.)    See  Resin. 

.  alba.    The  inspissated  juice  of  the  Ptuas 
sylvestrir,  ivc   la  so  called;  and  sometimes  the  resi- 
duum of  the  distillation  of  oil  of   turpentine.     See 
liana. 

Kesina  elastica.     See  Caoutchouc 

Kksina  fi.ava.  Rrstita  alba.  Yellow  rc^in,  what 
remains  in  the  r-t ill  after  distilling  oil  of  turpentine,  by 
adding  water  to  the  common  turpentine.  Ii  i,  of  very 
extensive  use  in  surgery  as  an  active  detergent,  and 
forms  the  baseof  the  unguentum  resinat  flavm. 

Rbsina  nigra.  Colophauia.  What  remains  in  the 
relent    alter  distilling   the  till   of   turpentine  from   the 

common  turpentine.  This  name  is  also  given,  In  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  to  pitch. 

Uk.sina  novi  iiEi.cai.    See  Botany-bay. 

RESOLUTION.  (Retolutio;  from  rcsolvo,  to 
loosen.)  A  termination  of  inflammation  in  which  the 
disease  disappears  without  any  abscess,  mortification, 
&c.  being  occasioned. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  dispersion  of  swell- 
ing's, Indurations,  sen. 

RESOLVENT.  (.Resolvent;  from  resotvo,  to 
looses.)  This  term  is  applied  by  surgeons  to  such 
substances  as  discuss  inflammatory  and  other  tumoure. 

RESPIRATION.  {Respiratio ;  from  respire,  to 
take  breath.)  To  comprehend  the  important  function 
of  breathing  or  respiration,  il  Is  nol  only  necessary  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  ot  the  thoracic 
viscera,  the  form  of  the  parietes,  of  the  chest,  and  to 
comprehend  the  mechanism  by  which  the  air  enters 
and  passes  out  of  it,  but  also  to  be  well  acquainted 
With  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  air, 
and  the  circulation  of  (he  blood. 

The  hums  are  two  spongy  and  vascular  organs  Of  a 
considerable  size,  situated   in   the   lateral  pails  of  the 

chest.    Their  parenchyma  is  divided  and  subdivided 

Into  lobes  and  lobules,  the  forms  and   dimensions  ot 

which  it  Is  difficult  to  determine. 

We  learn,  by  the  careful  examination  of  a  pulmo- 
nary lobule,  Hint  it  is  formed  of  a  Bpongy  tissue,  the 
of  which  are  so  small  that  a  strong  lens  is  ne- 
cessary to  observe  them  distinctlj  ;  these  areola  all 

communicate  With  each  other,  and  they  are  surrounded 

by  a  thin  layer  of  cellular  tissue  which  separates  them 
from  the  adjoining  lobules. 

Into  each  lobule  enters  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
bronchia,  and  one  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  this  last  i 

distributed  in  the  hod;,  or  the  lobule  in  a  mannMthat 
is  not  well  known  ;  u  seems  to  he  transformed  into  nu- 
merous radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins.     Dr.  Magen- 

die  believes  that  these  numerous  small  vessels,  bj 
which  ihr  artery  terminates  and  the  pulmonary  veins 
begin,  by  crossing  and  joining  in  different  manners, 

form    the    areolae   ot   the   tissue  of  the    lohules.     The 

small  bronchial  division  that  ends  in  the  lobule, doe 
not  enter  into  the  interior  of  it,  hut  breaks  off  as  soon 
as  ii  has  arrived  at  the  parenchyma. 

This  last  circumstance  appears  remarkable;  be- 
cause, since  the  bronchia  do  not  penetrate  into  the 
spongy  tissue  of  the  hums,  it  is  not  probable  thai  the 

surface  of  the  cells  u  ith  which  the  air  is  in  contact  is 

covered  by  He-  mucous  membrane.    The  most  minute 

anatomy  cannot  prove  its  existence  in  this  place. 

A    pail    of  the    nerve  of  the   eighth   pair,  and  some 

filaments  of  the  sympathetic,  me  expended  on  the 
ii   it   is  not  known  bow  they  are  distributed ; 

the  surface  of  the  organ  is  covered  by  the  pleura,  a 
sennis  membrane,  similar  to  the  peritonaeum  in  its 
Structure  and  functions. 

Round  the  bronchia,  and  near  the  place  where  they 

enter  Into  the  tissue  of  the  hums,  a  certain  number  of 

tit  glands  exist,  the  colour  of  which  is  almost 

id  to  which  the  small  number  of  lymphatic 

Which    spring    from  the  surface  and  from  the 

interior  of  tin'  pulmonarj  iissue  are  directed.        • 
Wiih  regard  to  the  lungs,  wc  receive  from  the  ait  of 


delicate  injections  some  Information  that  we  ought  not 
to  neglect. 

If  we  inject  mercury,  or  even  coloured  water,  into 
the  pulmonary  artery,  the  injected  matter  passes  im- 
mediately into  the  pulmonary  veins,  but  at  the  same 
tune  a  part  enters  the  bronchia,  and  goes  out  by  the 
If  the  matter  be  injected  into  a  pulmonary 
vein,  it  passes  partly  into  the  artery  and  partly  into  the 
bronchia.  Lastly,  if  it  be  introduced  into  the  trachea, 
it  very  .soon  penetrates  into  the  artery,  into  the  pulmo- 
nary veins,  and  even  into  the  bronchial  artery  and 
vein 

The  lungs  fill  up  a  great  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  and  enlarge  and  contract  with  it;  and  as  they 
communicate  with  the  external  air  by  the  trachea  and 
the  larynx,  every  time  that  the  chest  enlarges  it  is  dis- 
tended by  the  air,  which  is  again  expelled  when  the 
chest  resumes  its  former  dimensions.  We  must  then 
necessarily  stop  to  examine  this  cavity. 

The  breast,  or  the  thorax,  is  of  the  form  of  a  cone, 
the  summit  of  which  is  above,  and  the  base  below. 

The  apparent  form  and  dimensions  of  the  breast  are 
determined  by  the  length,  disposition,  and  motions  of 
the  i  lhs  upon  the  vertebra. 

The  chest  is  capable  of  being  dilated  vertically, 
transversely,  forward  and  backward,  that  is,  in  the 
direction  of  its  principal  diameters. 

The  principal,  and  almost  the  only,  agent  of  the 
vertical  dilatation,  is  the  diaphragm,  which,  in  contract- 
ing, tends  to  lose  its  vaulted  form,  and  to  become  a 
plane ;  a  mot  ion  which  cannot  take  place  without  the 
pectoral  motion  of  the  thorax  increasing,  and  the  ab- 
dominal portion  diminishing. 

The  sides  of  this  muscle,  which  are  fleshy,  and  cor- 
respond with  the  lungs,  descend  farther  than  the  cen- 

Ife,  which,  being  aponeurotic,  can  make  no  effort  by 
iiself,  and  which  is,  besides,  retained  by  its  union  with 
the  sternum  and  the-pericardium. 

In  mosl  eases  this  lowering  of  the  diaphragm  is  suffi- 
cienl  for  the  dilatation  of  the  breast  ;  but  it  often  hap- 
pen, thai  the  sternum  and  the  i  ihs,  in  changing  the  po- 
siiinn  between  them  and  the  vertebral  column,  produce 
a  sensible  augmentation  in  the  perioral  cavity. 

In  the  general  elevation  of  the  thorax,  its  form  ne- 
cessarily changes,  as  well  as  the  relations  of  the  bones 
of  which  it  is  composed:  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs 
seem  particularly  intended  to  assist  these  changes;  as 
soon  as  they  are  ossified,  and  consequently  lose  their 
elasticity,  the  breast  becomes  immoveable. 

While  the  sternum  is  carried  upwards,  its  inferior 
extremity  isdirected  a  little  forward  :  it  thus  undergoes 
a  slight  s\\  inging  morion  ;  the  ribs  become  less  ohlupie 
upon  the  vertebral  column ;  they  remove  a  little  from 
each  other,  and  their  inferior  edge  is  directed  outward 
by  a  small  tension  of  the  cartilage.  All  these  pheno- 
mena are  not  very  apparent  except  in  the  superior  ribs. 

A  general  enlargement  of  the  thorax  takes  place  by 
its  elevation,  as  well  from  front  to  back,  as  trans- 
versely, and  upwards 

This  enlargement  is  called  inspiration.  It  presents 
three  degrees:  1st,  ordinary  inspiration,  which  takes 
place  by  the  depression  of  the  diaphragm,  and  an  al- 
mosl  insensible  elevation  of  the  thorax;  2dly,  the  great 
inspiration,  in  which  there  is  an  evident  elevation  of 
the  thorax,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  depression  of  the 
diaphragm  ;  3dly,  forced  inspiration,  in  which  the  di- 
mensions of  the  thorax  are  augmented  in  every  direc- 
tion, as  far  as  the  physical  disposition  of  this  cavity 
u  Ml  permit 

Expiration  succeeds  to  the  dilatation  of  the  thorax; 
that  is,  the  return  of  the  thorax  to  its  ordinary  position 
and  dimensions. 

The  mechanism  of  this  motion  is  the  reverse  of 
what  we  have  just  described.  It  is  produced  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  cartilages,  and  by  the  ligaments  of  the 
ribs,  which  have  a  tendency  to  resume  their  former 
shape,  by  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles  that  had 
raised  the  th>ua\,  and  by  the  contraction  of  a  great 
number  of  muscles,  so  disposed  that  they  lower  and 
contract  the  chest 

The  contraction  of  the  thorax,  or  expiration,  pre- 
sents also  three  degrees:  Is!,  ordinary  expiration; 
id,  great  expiration  ;  3d,  forced  expiration. 

In  ordinary  expiration,  the  relaxation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, pressed  upwards  by  the  abdominal  viscera, 
which  are  themselves  urged  DJ  the  anterior  muscles  01 

tins  cavity,  produces  the  diminution  of  the  vertical 
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diameter ;  vehement  expiration  19  produced  by  the 
relaxation  of  the  Inspiring  muscles,  and  a  slight  con- 
traction of  those  of  expiration,  which  permits  the  ribs 
to  assume  their  ordinary  relations  with  the  vertebral 
column.  But  the  contraction  of  the  chest  may  go  -till 
farther.  If  the  abdominal  and  oilier  ezpirator]  mus- 
tiest contract  forcibly,  a  greater  depress! I  the  dia- 
phragm takes  place,  the  ribs  descend  lower,  thi 
of  the  conoid  shrinks,  and  there  is,  consequently,  a 
greater  diminution  of  tlie  capacity  of  the  thorax. 
This  is  called  forced  expiration. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  air  as  an  clastic  fluid, 
which  possesses  the  property  of  exerting  pressure 
upon  the  bodies  it  surrounds,  and  upon  the  sides  of  the 
vessels  that  contain  it.  Tins  property  supposes,  in  the 
particles  of  air,  a  continual  tendency  to  repulse  each 
other. 

Another  property  of  the  air  iscomprcssibtlity ;  that  is, 

its  volume  changes  with  the  pressure  which  it  supports. 

The  air  expands  by  heat  like  all  Other   bodies;  its 

volume  augments  1-480,  by  an  increase  of  one  degree 

of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

The  air  has  weight,  tins  is  ascertained  by  weighing 
a  vessel  full  of  air,  and  then  weighing  the  same  vessel 
after  the  air  has  been  taken  out  by  the  air-pump. 
The  air  is  more  or  less  charged  with  humidity. 
Air,  notwithstanding  lis  thinness  and  transparency, 
refracts,  11  ►c.rcepts,  and  reflects  the  light. 

The  air  is  composed  of  two  gases  that  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  their  properties. 

1st,  Oxygen:  this  gas  is  a  little  heavier  than  air,  in 
the  proportion  of  11  to  10,  and  it  combines  with  all  the 
simple  bodies  ;  it  is  an  element  of  water,  of  vegetable 
and  animal  matters,  and  of  almost  all  known  bodies  ; 
it  is  essential  for  combustion  and  respiration,  -dly, 
A,zote:  this  gas  is  a  little  lighter  than  air ;  it  is  an  ele- 
ment of  ammonia  and  of  animal  substances  ;  it  extin- 
guishes bodies  in  combustion. 

It  has  been  thus  found  that  10t)  parts  in  weight  of  air 
contain  21  parts  of  oxygen  and  W  of  azote.  These 
proportions  are  the  same  in  every  place  and  at  all 
heights,  and  have  not  sensibly  changed  lor  these  fifteen 
years,  since  they  were  positively  established  by  che- 
mistry. 

Besides  oxygen  and  azote,  the  aircontains  a  variable 
quantity  of  the  vapour  of  water,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  and  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
the  proportion  of  which  has  not  vet  been  positively 
'fixed. 

The  air  is  decomposed  by  almost  all  combustible 
bodies,  at  a  temperature  which  is  peculiar  to  each.  In 
this  decomposition  they  combine  with  the  oxygen,  and 
set  the  azote  at  liberty. 

Of  inspiration  and  expiration. — If  we  call  to  mind 
the  disposition  of  the  pulmonary  lobules,  the  extensi- 
bility of  their  tissue,  their  communication  with  tin- 
external  air  by  means  of  the  bronchia,  of  the  trachea, 
and  of  the  larynx,  we  will  easily  conceive  that  every 
time  the  breast  dilates,  the  air  immediately  enters  the 
pulmonary  tissue,  in  a  quantity  proportionate  to  the 
degree  of  dilatation.  When  the  breast  contracts,  a 
part  of  the  air  that  it  contains  is  expelled,  and  passes 
out  by  the  glottis. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  slottis  in  inspiration,  or  to 
go  outwards  in  expiration,  the  air  sometimes  traverses 
the  nasal  canal  and  sometimes  the  mouth  :  the  position 
of  the  velum  of  the  palate,  in  these  two  cases,  de 
serves  to  be. described  When  the  air  traverses  the 
nasal  canals  and  the  pharynx  to  enter  or  to  pass  out 
of  the  larynx,  the  velum  of  the  palate  is  vertical,  and 
placed  with  its  anterior  surface  against  the  posterior 
part  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  so  that  the  moufb  has 
no  communication  with  the  larynx.  When  the  air  tra- 
verses the  mouth  in  inspiration  or  expiration,  the 
velum  of  the  palate  is  horizontal,  its  posterior  edge  is 
embraced  by  the  concave  surface  of  the  pharynx,  and 
all  communication  is  cut  off  between  the  inferior  parts 
of  thepharvnx  and  the  superior  part  of  this  canal,  as 
well  as  with  the  nasal  canals.  Thence  the  necessity  01 
making  the  sick  breathe  by  the  mouth,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  tonsils  or  the  pharynx. 

These  two  ways  for  the  air  to  arrive  at  the  glottis 
were  necessary,  for  they  assist  each  other  :  thus  when 
the  mouth  is  full  of  food,  the  respiration  takes  place 
by  the  nose;  it  takes  place  by  the  mouth  when  the 
nasal  canals  arc  obstructed  by  mucus,  by  a  slight 
cwellinq  of  the  membrane,  or  any  other  cause.  1  he 
340 
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glottis  opens  In  the  instant  of  Inspiration,  and,  on  tha 
contrary,  it  shuts  in  the  expiration. 

It  appears  that  in  a  given  time  the  number  of  In- 
spirations made  by  one  person  are  very  different  from 
those  of  another.  Haller  thinks  there  are  twenty  in  the 
apace  of  a  minute.  A  man  upon  whom  Menzies  made 
experiments  respired  only  fourteen  times  in  a  minute. 
Sir  II  Davy  Informs  us  that  he  respires  in  the  same 
period  twenty  six  01  twenty  seven  tunes,  Dr.  Thomson 
Bays  thai  he  respires  generally  nineteen  times;  and  Dr. 
Magendie  onlj  respires  fifteen  tunes.  Taking  twenty 
tunes  in  a  minute  lor  the  mean,  this  w  ill  give  28,800 
inspirations  in  twenty  lour  hours.  Bill  this  number 
probably  t  ai  lee  according  to  many  circumstances,  such 
as  the  state  of  sleep,  motion,  distention  of  the  sto- 
mach by  food,  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  moral  affec- 
tions, &c.  What  quantity  of  air  enters  the  chest  at 
each  inspiration  ?  What  quantity  goes  out  at  each 
expiration  >     How  much  generally  remains? 

According  to  Menzies,  the  mean  quantity  of  air  that 
enters  the  lungs  at  each  Inspiration,  is  111  cubic  inches. 
Goodwin  thinks  thai  the  quantity  remaining  after  a 
complete  expiration  is  109  cubic  inches;  Menzies  af- 
lirms  thai  this  quantity  is  greater,  and  that  it  amounts 
to  179  cubic  inches. 

According  to  Davy,  after  a  forced  expiration,  hi* 
lungs  contained  41  cubic  inches. 

After  u  natural  expiration 118 

After  a  natural  inspiration 135 

After  a  forced  inspiration 254 

By  a  forced  expiration,  alter  a  forced  in- 
spiration, there  passed  out  of  the  lungs  190 

After  a  natural  inspiration 78.5 

After  a  natural  expiration 67.5  c.  I. 

Dr.  Thomson  thinks  that  we  should  not  be  far  from 
the  truth  in  supposing  that  the  ordinary  quantity  of 
air  contained  in  the  lungs  is  280,  and  that  there  enter 
or  no  out  at  each  inspiration,  or  expiration,  40  inches. 
Thus,  supposing  90  inspirations  iii  a  minute,  the  quan- 
tity of  air  that  would  enter  and  pass  out  in  this  time 
would  he  800  inches;  which  makes  48,000  in  the 
hour,  and  in  24  hours  1,152,000  cubic  inches.  A  great 
number  of  experiments  have  been  made:  by  chemists 

10  determine  if  the  volume  of  air  diminishes  while  it 
remains  in  the  lungs.  In  considering  the  latest  expe- 
liinents,  it  appears,  that  in  most  cases  there  is  no 
diminution  ;  thai  it,  a  volume  of  expired  air  is  exactly 
the  same  as  one  of  inspired  air.  When  this  diminu- 
tion takes  place  it  appears  to  be  only  to  cidental. 

By  successively  traversing  the  mouth  or  the  nasaM 
cavities,  the  pharynx,  the  larynx,  the  trachia,  and  th* 
bronchia,  the  inspired  air  becomes  of  a  similar  tern 
perature  with  the  body.  It  most  generally  becomel 
heated,  and  consequently  lanlicd,  so  that  the  samft 
quantity  in  weight  of  air  occupies  a  much  greater 
space  in  the  luims  than  it  occupied  before  it  entered 
them.  Besides  this  change  of  volume,  the  inspired  air 
is  charged  with  the  vapour  that  it  carries  away  from 
the  laucous  membranes  of  the  air-passages,  and  in 
this  slate  always,  not  and  humid,  it  arrives  in  the 
pulmonary  lobules;  also  this  portion  of  air  of  which 
we  treat  "mixes  with  that  which  the  lungs  contained 
before. 

But  expiration  soon  succeeds  to  inspiration:  an 
interval,  only  of  a  few  seconds,  passes  in  general  be- 
tween them;  the  air  contained  by  the  lungs,  pressed 
by  the  powers  of  expiration,  escapes  by  the  expiratory 
canal  in  a  contrary  direction  to  (hat  of  the  inspired  air. 
We  must  here  remark  that  the  portion  of  air  expired 
is  not  exactly  that  which  was  inspired  immediately 
before,  but  a  portion  of  the  mass  which  the  lungs  con- 
tained after  inspiration  ;  and  if  the  volume  of  air  that 
the  lungs  usually  contain  is  compared  with  that  which 
is  inspired  and  expired  at  each  motion  of  respiration, 
we  will  be  inclined  to  believe  that  inspiration  and 
expiration  are  intended  to  renew  in  part  the  consider- 
able mass  of  air  contained  by  the  lungs. 

This  renewal  will  he  so  much  more  considerable  as 
the  quantity  of  air  expired  is  greater,  and  as  the  fol- 
lowing inspiration  is  more  complete. 

Physical  mid  chemical  changes  that  the  air  under- 
goes in  the  lungs. — The  air,  in  its  passage  from  the 
lungs  ha-  ■  temperature  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
body:  there  escapes  with  it  from  the  breast  a  great 
quantity  of  vapour  called  pulmonary  transpiration ; 
beSh.es,  its  chemical  composition  is  different  from  that 
of  the  inspired  air.    The  proportion  of  azote  is  much 
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the  same,  but  that  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  is 
quite  different. 

In  place  of  0.21  of  oxygen,  and  a  trace  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  the  atmospheric  air  presents,  Ibe  expired 
air  gives  O.lti  or  0.19  of  oxygen,  and  0.3  to  0.4  of  car- 
bonic acid  :  generally,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
exactly  represents  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  has 
disup;>eared ;  nevertheless,  the  la?t  experiments  of  Gay 
Lussac  and  Davy  give  a  small  excess  of  acid ;  that  is, 
there  is  a  little  more  acid  formed  than  the  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed. 

In  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
sumed by  an  adult  in  24  hours,  we  have  only  to  know 
the  quantity  of  ail  respired  in  this  time.  According  to 
Lavoisier,  and  Sir  11.  Davy,  32  cubic  inches  are  con- 
sumed in  a  minute,  which  gives  for  24  hours  46,037 
cubic  inches. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  that  passes  out  of  the  lungs  in  the  same 
time,  since  it  nearly  represents  the  volume  of  oxygen 
that  disappears.  Thomson  values  it  at  40,000  cubic 
inches,  though  he  says  ii  is  probably  a  little  less:  now 
this  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  represents  nearly  12 
ounces  avoirdupois  of  carbon. 

Some  chemists  say  that  a  small  quantity  of  azote 
disappears  during  respiration;  others  think,  on  the 
contrary,  that  its  quantity  is  sensibly  augmented ;  but 
there  is  nothing  positive  in  this  respect. 

We  are  Informed  of  the  degree  of  alteration  that 
the  air  undergoes  in  our  lungs  by  a  feeling  which  in- 
clines us  to  renew  it:  though  this  is  scarcely  sensible 
in  ordinary  respiration,  because  we  always  continue  it, 
it  nevertheless  becomes  very  painful  if  we  do  not 
satisfy  it  quickly;  carried  to  this  degree,  it  is  accom- 
panied wilh  anxiety  and  fear,  an  instinctive  warning 
of  the  importance  of  respiration. 

While  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs  is  thus  modified 
in  it.s  physical  and  chemical  properties,  the  venous 
blood  traverses  tin:  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  of  which  the  tissue  of  the  lobules  of  the  lung- 
is  partly  formed :  it  passes  into  the  radicles  of  the  pul- 
monary veins,  and  very  soon  into  these  veins  them- 
selves ;  but  in  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  it 
changes  its  nature  from  venous  to  arterial  blood. 
Regt-hohroio.  See  Ononis  spinosa. 
Rk'sta  bovis.  The  'plant  named  in  English  rest- 
harrow :  so  called  because  it  hinders  the  plough;  and 
hence  resta  bovis-     pee   Ononis  spinosa. 

RESUPINATUS.  Kesupinato.  Reversed:  applied 
to  leaves,  fee.  when  the  upper  surface  is  turned  down- 
wards ;  as  in  the  leaf  of  the  I'harus  latifolius. 

RESUSCITATION.  (.Rcsuscttntio ;  from  resvscito, 
to  rouse  and  awake.)  Revivification.  The  restoring 
of  persona,  apparently  dead,  to  life.    Under  this  head, 

strictly  Speaking,  is  considered  the  restoring  of  those 
who  faint,  or  have  breathed  noxious  air;  yet  it  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  restoring  of  those  who  are  ap- 
parently dead  from  being  immersed  in  a  fluid,  or  by 
hanging.  Dr.  Curry  lias  written  a  very  valuable  treatise 
on  this  subject ;  from  which  the  following  account  is 
taken. 

"  From  considering,"  he  observes,  "  that  a  drowned 
person  is  surrounded  by  water  instead  6f  air,  and  thai 
in  this  situation  he  makes  strong  and  repeated  efforts 
to  breathe,  we  should  expect  that  the  water  would 
enter  and  completely  till  the  lungs.  This  opinion,  in- 
deed, was  once  very  general,  and  it  s.iii  continues  to 
prevail  among  the  common  people.  Experience,  how- 
ever, has  shown,  thai  unless  the  body  lies  so  lpng  in  the 
water  as  to  have  its  living  principle  entirely  destroyed, 
the  quantity  o!  fluid  present  in  the  luiiL's  is  inconsider- 
able ;  and  it  would  seem  that  some  of  this  is  the  natu- 
ral moisture  of  the  part  accumulated  ;  for,  upon  drown- 
ing kittens,  puppies,  fcc.  in  ink,  or  other  coloured  li 
quors, and  afterward  examining  the  lungs,  ii  is  found 
that  verv  little  of  the  coloured  liquor  lias  gained  admit- 
tance to" them.  To  explain  the  reason  why  the  lungs 
of  drowned  animals  are  so  free  from  water,  it  i 
sary  lo  observe,  that  the  muscles  which  form  the  open- 
ing into  the  wind-pipe  are  exquisitely  sensible,  and  con- 
tract violently  upon  the  leas)  irritation,  as  we  frequent 
ly  experience  when  any  part  of  the  food  or  drink  hap- 
pens to  touch  that  part.  In  the  efforts  made  by  a 
drowning  person,  or  animal,  to  draw  in  air,  the  water 
rushes  into  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  is  applied  to 
these  parts,  which  immediately  contract  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  shut  ud  the  passage  into  the  lungs.    This  con- 


tracted state  continues  as  long  as  the  muscles  retain  the 
principle  of  life,  Upon  which  the  power  of  muscular 
contraction  depends ;  when  that  is  gone,  they  become 
relaxed,  and  the  water  enters  the  wind-pipe,  and  com- 
pletely tills  it.  On  dissecting  the  body  of  a  recently 
drowned  animal,  no  particular  fulness  of  the  vessels 
within  the  skull,  nor  any  disease  of  the  brain  or  its 
membranes,  are  visible.  The  lungs  are  also  sound,  and 
the  branches  of  the  wind-pipe  generally  contain  more 
or  less  of  a  frothy  matter,  consisting  chiefly  of  air, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  colourless  fluid.  The 
rigid  cavity  of  tiie  heart,  and  the  trunks  of  the  large 
interna]  veins  which  open  into  it,  and  also  the  tiunk 
and  larger  branches  of  the  artery  which  carries  the 
blood  from  this  cavity  through  the  lungs,  are  all  dis- 
tended with  dark-coloured  blood,  approaching  almost 
to  blackness.  The  left  cavity  of  the  heart,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  nearly,  or  entirely  empty,  as  are  likewise  the 
large  veins  of  the  lungs  which  supply  it  with  blood, 
and  the  trunk  and  principal  branches  of  the  great  arte- 
ry which  conveys  the  blood  from  hence  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  body.  The  external  blood-vessels  are 
empty;  and  the  fleshy  parts  areas  pale  as  if  the  ani- 
mal had  been  bled  to  death.  When  a  body  has  lain  in 
the  water  for  some  time,  other  appearances  will  also 
be  observable  ;  such  as,  the  skin  livid,  the  eyes  blood- 
shot, and  the  countenance  bloated  and  swoln  ;  but 
these  appearances,  though  certainly  unfavourable,  do 
not  absolutely  prove  that  life  is  irrecoverably  gone.  It 
is  now  known,  that  in  the  case  of  drowning,  no  injury 
is  done  to  auv  of  the  parts  essential  to  lite  ;  but  that 
the  right  cavity  of  the  heart,  together  with  the  veins 
and  arteries  leading  to  and  from  that  cavity,  are  turgid 
with  blood,  while  every  other  part  is  almost  drained  of 
this  fluid.  The  practice  of  bedding  up  the  bodies  of 
drowned  persons  by  the  heels,  or  rolling  them  over  a 
cask,  is  unnecessary;  the  lungs  not  being  filled  with 
any  thing  that  can  be  evacuated  in  tins  way.  There- 
fore sin  h  a  practice  is  highly  dangerous,  as  the  violence 
attending  it  may  readily  burst  sora* of  those  vessels 

which   are  already  overcharged  with  blood,  and  thus 

i  hat  was  only  suspended  animation,  into  abso- 
lute and  permanent  death.  The  operation  of  inflating 
the  lungs  is  a  perfectly  safe,  and  much  more  effectual 
method  of  removipg  any  frothy  matter  they  may  con- 
tain :  and  while  it  promotes  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  them,  aiso  renders  it  capable  of  stimulating 
tin:  /,  ft  cavilv  ol'  the  heart,  and  exciting  it  to  contrac- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  body  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  it 
should   be  stripped  of  auv  clothes  it  may  have  on,  and 

be  immediately  well  dried.  It  should  then  be  wrapped 
in  dry,  warm  blankets,  or  in  the  spare  clothes  taken 
from  some  of  the  by-standers,  and  be  removed  as 
quickly  as  jiossible  to  the  nearest  house  that  can  be  got 
convenient  for  the  purpose.  The  fittest  will  be  one 
thai  has  a  tolerably  large  apartment,  in  which  a  fire  is 
ready  or  can  be  made.  The  body  may  be  carried  in 
men's  arms,  or  laid  upon  a  door;  or,  in  case  the  house 
be  at  a  distance  from  the  place,  if  a  cart  can  be  pro- 

the  body  be  placed  in  it,  on  one  side,  upon 
some  siaw,  with  "the  head  and  upper  part  somewhat 
raised  ;  and  in  this  position  a  brisk  motion  will  do  no 
harm  Whatever  be  the  mode  of  conveyance  adopt 
ed,  particular  can-  should  be  taken  that  the  head  be 
neither  suffered  to  hang  backwards,  nor  to  bend  down 

hin  upon  the  breast.  When  arrived  at  the 
house,  lay  the  body  on  a  matrass,  or  a  double  blanket, 

n  a  low"  table,  or  upon  a  door  supported  by 
stools;  the  head  and  chest  being  elevated  by  pillows. 
As  the  air  of  a  room  is  very  soon  rendered  impure  by 
a  number  of  people  breathing  in  it,  for  this  reason,  as 
well  as  to  avoid  the  confusion  and  embarrassment  at- 
tending a  crowd,  no  more  persons  should  be  admitted 
into  the  apartment  where  the  body  is  placed,  than  are 
lo  assist  immediately  in  the  recovery:  in 

,  w  ill  he  found  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and 
these  should  he  the  most  active  and  intelligent  of  the 
by-standers.  It  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  di- 
vide the  assistants  into  two  sets;  one  set  being  em- 
ployed in  restoring  the  heat  of  the  body,  while  the 
Other  institutes  an  artificial  breathing  in  the  best  man- 
ner they  are  able.  Every  skilful  person  should  be  pro 
vided  with  a  flexible  tube  made  of  elastic  gum,  half  a 
yard  in  length,  to  introduce  into  the  wind-pipe,  and 
also  with  a  similar  tube  to  which  a  syringe  can  be 
alined,  to  be  put  into  the  oesophagus.  Should  these 
not  be  at  hand,  air  should  be  thrown  into  the  lungs  In 
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the  best  manner  that  can  be  suggested  at  the  t tm<- 
Should  it  still  be  found  that  the  air  does  nol  p 
ly  into  the  lungs,  immediate  recourse  mud 
another  and  more  effectual  method  for  obtaining  that 
object.     As  this  method,  however,  require*   address, 
and  also  some  knowledge  of  [he  parts  about  the  throat, 
we  would  recommend  that  when  there  h  m 
cal  gentleman  present,  the  mode  already  described,  be 
tried  repeatedly  before  this  be  alti  mpted.     As  a  quan- 
tity ol  frothy  ma, to.   occupying  the 
Windpipe,  and  preventing  the  entrance  of  the  air  into 
the  lungs,  is  generally,  the  circumstance  which  renders 
this  mode  o<  inflation  necessary,  the  mouth  should  be 
opened  Irom  time  10  time  to  remove  thia  matter  as  il  is 
discharged.    While  onesei  ol  the  assistanl 
gaged  in  performing   artificial  respiration,  the  other 
should  be  employed  in  communicating  heal   to  the 
body.    The  warm  bath  has  been  usuallj  recommend)  '1 
for  this  purpose ;  but  wrapping  the  body  '»  blankets, 
or  woollen  clothe,  strongly  wrung  out  of  warm  water, 
and  renewing  tin  row  cold  besides  being  a 

speedier  and  more  practicable  method  of  imparling 
heat,  has  this  great  advantage,  thai  il  admits  of  the 
operation  of  inflating  the  lungs  being  carried  on  w  ith- 
out  knterruptioni  Until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  warm 
water  can  be  "oi   ready,  other   methods  of  restoring 

warmth  may  be  employed;  such  as  the  applicati I 

dry  warm  blankets  round  the  body  and  limbs  ;  bagsojE 
warm  grains  or  Band,  bladders  or  bottles  of  hot  water, 
or  hot  bricks  applied  to  the  bands,  feet,  and  under  the 
aim-pits,  the  botlh  ■  and  bricks  being  covered  with  lian- 
nel:  or  the  body  may  be  placed  before  the  fire,  or  in 
the  sunshine,  if  strong  at  the  time,andbegentlyrubbed 
by  the  assistants  with  their  warm  hands,  or  with 
cloths  heated  at  the  fire  by  a  warming  pan.    The  re 

iteration  of  heal  si Id  always  be  gradual,  and  the 

warmth  applied  oughl  never  to  be  gn 
Comfortably  borne  by  the  assistants,  [f  the  weather 
happen  to  be  cold,  and  especially  if  the  body  lias  been 
exposed  to  it  for  some  time,  heat  should  be  applied  in  a 
very  low  degree  al  first:  and  if  the  weather  beunder 
ihe  freezing  point,  and  the  body,  when  stripped,  feel 
eo  d  a  d  nearly  in  the  same  condition  with  one  thai  i- 
frozen,  it  will  be  tiecessarj  al  flrsl  i  i  rub  it  well  with 
snow,  in  wash  u  with  cold  wain  :  th°  sudden  applica 
till  of  heal  in  such  cas<  found  verj  pet 

In  a  -h< hi  ti  ne,  however,  wai  mill 
gradually  applied.    To  assist  in  rousing  the  a 
the  vital  principle,  it  has  been  customary  to  apply  va- 
ii  itisstiiniila  iir_'  matters  to di fieri  nl  parts  ol  the  body. 

me  of  these  applications  are  in  themselves 
hurtful,  and  the  others  serviceable  only  according  to  the 
time  and  manner  of  lln-ir  employment,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  consider  them  particularly,     The  applii 
all  such  matters  i  i  parent  death,  is  founded 

upon  the  supination  lhal  the  skin  still  retain 
lity  enough  lo  be  affected  by  thein.     It  is  well  known, 
however,  thai  even  during  lif".  the  skin  loses  Bensibi 
li:y  in  proportion  as  it  is  deprived  of  heat,  and  docs 
not  recover  it  again  until  the  natural  degree  of  warmth 
be  restored.     Previous  to  the  restoration  of  heat,  there- 
fore, to  a  drowned  body,  all  stimulating  applications 
are  nseleas,  and  so  far  as  they  interfere  with 
measures,  are  also  prejudicial:    The  practiceof  rubbing 
the  body  with  salt  or  spirits  is  now  justly  condemned. 
The  .-alt  quickly  frets  the  skin,  and  lias.  j 
produced  sores,  which  were  very  painful  and  difficult 
to  heal  after  recovery.     Spirits  of  all   kinds  evaporate 
fast,  and  thereby,  instead  of  creaiiii','  warmth,  as  tinw- 
are expected  to  do,  carry  off  a  greal  deal  of  heal  from 
the  body.     Spirit  of  hartshorn,  or  of  sal    volatile,  are 
liable  to  the  same  objection  as  brand*  or  other  distilled 
spirits,  and  are  besides  very  distressing  to  the  i 
{he  assistants.     When  there  is  reason  to  think  the  -kin 
has  in  any  degree  recovered  its  sensibility,  let  an  assist- 
ant mois:en  his  hand  with  spirit  ol  hartshorn,  or  eau 
dc  lace,  and  ho'd  it  closely  applied  to  one  part :  in  this 
way  evaporation  is  prevented,  and  the  full  stimulant 
effect  of  the  application  obtained.     A  llnimen 
posed  of  equal  parts  of  spirit  of  hartshorn  and  sallad 
oil,  well  shaken  together,  would  appear  to  be  sufli 
stimulating  for  the  purpose,  and  a^  itevaporati 
slowly,  will  admit  of  being  rubbed  on  without  produi  ing 
co'd.'  The  places  to  which  such  remedies  are  usually 
applied,  are.  the  wrists,  ankles,  temples,  and  the  parts 
opposite  the  stomach  and  heart.    The  intestines,  from 
their    internal    situation   and    peculiar   constitution, 
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retain   their   Irritability  longer  than  the  oilier  part* 

of  the   body,  and,  ai  •   menni 

foi  in.  n  asing  the  action  ol  Hum  fibres 
I  i  he  «  hole  system, 
of  clyster,  is  what 
i  w  lib  this  \  lew,  a 

inn  ui  lor  administering  u iki -  a 

'part  of  the  apparatue  whieh  ib  at  present  distributed  by 
ii„. ,!,;,,  established   for  the  recoven  of 

drowned  persona.  Of  late,  however,  the  use  of  tobac- 
co-smoke has  been  objected  to,  and  upon  very  strong 
grounds;  for  when  we  consider  lhal  the  same  remedy 
Bfullj  employed  with  the  very  opposite  inten- 
tion, namely,  thai  of  lessening  the  power  of  contrac- 
tion in  the  muscles,  and  occasioning  the  greatest  relaxa- 
tion consistent  with  Hie,  it  musl  !»•  acknovi  ledged  n>  be 
doubtful,  if  nol  dangerous  remedy,  where  the 

powers  Of  life  are  already  nearly  exhausted.      Instead 

,.!  tobacco-smoke,  then,  we  would  recommend  a  cl 
consisting  of  a  pinl  or  more  of  water,  moderately 
warmed,  with  tile  addition  Of  one  or  two  table 

-pint  of  hartshorn,  a  heaped  tea  s| lul  of 

mustard,  <>r  a  table  spoonful  of  essence  of  pep- 
permint :  indefeel  of  oi i  other  of  these,  half  a  gill  or 

more  of  rum,  brandy,  or  gin  may  be  added,  or  the  warm 

water  Tins   Btep,  however,    need    i. 

taken,  until  artificial  respiration  has  been  begun  ;  for  it 

will  answer  hut    little  purpose    to  stimulate  the  heart 

through  the  medium  of  the  intestines,  unless  we  al  the 
same  time  supply  the  left  cavity  with  blood  lilted  to 
apt  Upon  it;  which  we  cannot  do  without  first  n- 
tao\  inn  the  collapsed  slate  of  the  luncs,  and  promoting 

the  passage  of  the  blood  through  them  by  a  regular  In- 
Ration.  As  the  stomacfi  is  a  highly  sensible  part,  ami 
intimately  connected  with  the  heart  and  brain,  the  In- 
troduction of  some  moderately  warm  and  stimulating 
liquor  into  it,  seems  well  calculated  to  rouse  the  dor- 
mant powers  of  life.  This  is  very  conveniently  done 
by  means  of  the  syringe  and  flexible  tube.  The  quanti- 
ty of  fluid  thrown  in  ought  not  to  exceed  half  a  pint, 
ami  ma)  be  either  warm  neeus,  iii  water  with  the  addi- 
tion n!  one  in  other  oi  the  stimulating  matters  recom 
in.  nili  il  above,  using,  however  onlj  half  the  quantities 
mentioned  there.  As  soon  as  the  pulse  or  beating  of 
the  heart  can  he  fell,  Die  Inside  of  the  nostrils  tnt 

tally  touched  with  a  leather  dippc  d  in   spirit  of 
hartshorn,  or  shai  p  mustard  ;  ii  being  found  b>  expeii- 

ii  any  irritation  given  to  .the  nosi 

influence  in  exciting  the  action  of  the  muscles 
concerned  in  respira  ion.  When  the  natural  breathing 
commences,  the  flexible  tube  and  canula  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  any  farther  inflation  that  may  he  ne- 
cessary, performed  bj  blowing  into  the  nostril.  l.,t 
ting  blood  has  been  generally  thought  requisite  in  every 
case  of  suspended  animation.    The  practice,  however, 

il  appear  to  have  been  founded  upon  any  ra- 
tional principle  at  Srst,  and  it  has  been  continued  from 

■  of  i  ostom,  rather  than  from  any  expt  , 
of  its  good  effects.  In  the  case  of  drowned  persons 
theie  is  trot,  as  in  those  who  suffer  from  banging  or 
apoplexy,  any  unusual  fulm  —  of  ihe  vessels  ol  the 
brain;  and  the  quantity  of  blood  that  can  !«•  drawn 
from  the  external  veins,  will  not  sensibly  diminish  ihe 
accumulation  of  il  in  those  near  the  heart.  Ili 
blood-letting,  which  always  tends  to  listen  the  action 
of  the  heait  ami  arteries  in  the  living  body,  cannot  be 

d  i"  have  a  directly  opposite  effect  in  ca 
nl  il  ail, :  i,n  the  contrary,  if  employed  here  it 
will  hazard  the  entire  destruction  of  those  feeble  powers 
whieh  ui  remain,  and  to  increase  and  support  which 
ail  our  endeavours  should  be  directed.    When  n 
veral  measures  recommended  above  have  b<  en  steadily 

pursued  for  an  hour  en  more,  will t  any  appearani  e 

of  returning  life,  electricity  should  he  tried;  i 
ence  having  shown  it  to  be  one  of  the  mosl  powerful 
stimuli  yet  known,  and  capable  of  exciting  contraction 
in  the  heart  and  other  muscles  of  the  body,  after  every 
other  stimulus. had  ceased  to  produce  the  least  effect. 

Moderate  slunk-   are   found   to   answer  best,  and  tin  so 

Bhould,  at  interval.-,  be  pa— <  d  through  the  chest  In  dif- 
order,  ii  possible,  to  rouse  the  heart 
to  act.  Shocks  may  likewise  be  sent  through  the  limbs, 
and  along  the  spine  ;  but  we  are  doubtful  how  far  it  is 
useful  to  pass  them  through  the  brain,  a-  some 
have  recommended.  The  body  may  be  conveniently 
insulated,  by  placing  it  on  a  door,  supported  by  a  num- 
ber of  quart- bottles,  whose  sides  are  previously  wiped 
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With  a  towel,  to  remove  any  moisture  ttiey  may  have 
contracted.  By  experiments  made  on  different  animals, 
it  is  found  that  the  blood  passes  through  the  lungs  most 
readily  when  they  aru  fully  distended  with  air;  conse- 
quently, that  if  the  Kings  of  a  drowned  persorfare  in 
Mated,  and  kept  in  the  expanded  Btate  while  the  elec- 
tric shock  is  passed  through  the  chest,  the  blood  accu- 
mulated in  the  right  cavity  ol  the  heartand  its  vessels 
will  move  forward  without  anj  resistance,  should  the 
hearl  <  <  contract  upon  it.    As  soon  as  the 

.shock  is  giveif,  let  the  iumjs  be  emptied  of  the  air  thej 
contain,  and  ailed  again  with  fresh  air;  thou  pass 
aribthei  shock,  and  repeat  this  until  the  heart  Is  brought 
into  action,  or  until  it  appear  that  all  farther  attempts 
are  useless,     in  order  more  certainly  to  pass  the  shock 
through  the  heart,  place  the  knoh  of  one  discharging 
rod  above   the  collar-bone  of  the  right  side,  and  the 
knoii  of  the  other  above  the  Bhort  ribs  of  the  hit    1 1 1  ■  - 
position   of   Die   discharging   rods,  however,  may  be 
changed  occasionally,  so  as  to  vary  the  direction  ol  the 
shock.    Two  thick  brass  wires,  each  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  passed  through  two  glass  tubes,  or  wooden 
cases,  will  varnished,  ami  having  at  one  end  a  knoh, 
and  at  the  other  ariiej  to  fasten  the  braes  chain  to,  form 
very  convenient  discharging  rods;  and   by  means  of 
Uiein,  the  shock  may  he  administered  without  the  risk 
of  its  being  communicated  to  the  assistants,  or  carried 
off  by  the  skin  being  wet.     When  the  patient  is  so  far 
recovered  as  to   he  able  lo  swallow,  he  should  be  put 
into  a  warm  lied,  with  his   head  and  shoulders  some- 
what rai-cd  by  means  of  pillows.      Plenty  ol    warm 
wine  Whey,  ale-posset,  and  other  light  and  moderately 
nourishing  drink,  should  now  he  given,  and  gentle 
sweating  promoted,  by  wrapping  the  fe  I  and  legs  in 
flannels  well  wrung  out  of  hot  water.    If  the  stomach 
and  bowels  feel  distended  and  uneasy,  a  clyster,  eon 
sisting  oi'  a  pint  of  warm  water,  with  a  table 
of  common  salt,  or  an  ounce  or  more  of  Glauber's  or 
Epsom  salt,  dissolved  in  it.  may  he  administered.    The 
general  pra<  tice  in  this  case,  is  to  give  an  emetic  ;  but 

considering   that   the  powers  of  the    machine  are  still 

very  weak,  the  agitation  of  vomiting  is  certainly  ha- 
zardous     The  patient  should  on  no  account 
alone, until  the  senses  are  perfectly  restored,  and  he  be 
able  to  assist  himsi  If:  several  persons  having  relapsed 

and  1 n  lost  from  want  of  proper  attention  to  them, 

alter  the  vital  functions  were,  to  all  appearance,  com- 
pletely established.  Either  from  the  chstc  ntion  w  Inch 
the  arteries  of  the  lungs  have  suffered,  or  from  the  sudden 

chair  e  from  great  COldpess  to  considerable  warmth,  II 
now  and  Ihen  happens,  that  the  patient  is  attacked  soon 

after  recovery,  with  inflammation  of  some  ol  the  parts 
within  the  chest.  This  occurrence  is  pointed  out  by 
rain  in  thehnast  or  side,  increased  on  inspiration,  and 

accompanied  with  frequent,  and  full  or  bard  pulse,  ami 

sometimes  with  cough.     Here  the  taking  away  s 

blood   from    the    arm,  or    the    application   ol  CI 

ei  he-,  or  a  blister,  over  the  seal  id  the  pain, 
will  be  very  proper;  but  the  necessity  for  these  mea- 
sures as  well  as  the  iimes  lor  putting  them  in  practice, 

should  he  left  lo  the  judgment  and  di.-rri  lion  01 

cal person.    Dull  pain  in  the  head,  lasting  sometimes 
for  two  or  three  days,  is  by  no  means  an  unfl 
complaint  in   those  who  are    recovered    from   till 
from    the  other  stales  of  suspended  animation  ;    and 

here  also  a  moderate  bleeding  from  the  neck,  either 
witli  the  lam-et  or  with  cupping-glasses,  may  prove 
serviceable.  ,  .  ,         __„ 

In  hanging,  the  external  veins  of  the  neck  are  corn- 
preyed  by  the  cord,  and   the  return  of  the  blood  from 

the  head  thereby  impeded,  from  the  momenl  thai  sus- 
pension takes  place  ;  hut  as  the  hi  arl  continues  to  act 
,,  few  seconds  after  the  wind-pipe  is  closed,  the 
blood  which  is  sent  to  the  head  dining  this  interval,  is 
necessarily  accumulated  there.  Hence  it  is,  that  III 
hanged  persons  the  fare  is  greatly  swoln,  and  ol  a  dark 
red  or  purple  colour:  the  eyes  are  commonly  suffused 
with  blood,  enlarged,  and  prominent.  On  dissection, 
Ihe  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  are  found  considerably 
distended;  hut,  in  general,  no  further  marks  ol  dis- 
ease   appear  within  the   skull.     The  Iuiil's   are  lound 

generally  quite  collapsed  ami  free  from  frothy  matter. 

The   heart,  and   the   lame  blood  vessels  ad, ling  to  II 

exhibit  the   same    aiiuea.  ance>    as    in    the    bofl 

drowned  persons.  From  the  great  accumulation  of 
blond  in  the  vessels  of  the  bead,  many  have  been  ol 
opinion,  that  hanging  kills  chiefly  by  inducing  apo- 
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plexy;  but  the  following  experiment  made  at  Edin- 
burgh several  years  ago,  by  an  eminent  medical  pro- 
tessor  there,  clearly  prove.-  that  in  hanging  as  well  as  in 
drowning,  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  lungs  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  death.  A  dog  was  suspended  by 
the  neck  with  a  cord,  an  opening  having  been  previ- 
Eute  in  tliew  ind-pipe,  below  the  place  w  here  the 
cord  was  applii  d  so  as  to  admit  air  into  the  lungs.  In 
this  state  he  w  e.s  allowed  to  hang  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  during  which  time  the  circulation  ami  breath- 
ing Went  on.  1 1  •  was  then  cut  down  without  a|  pear- 
ing  to  have  suffered  much  from  tin:  experiment.  The 
cord  was  now  shifted  below  tie-  opening  into  the  wind- 
pipe, so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  air  to  the  lunf 
and  the  animal  being  again  suspended,  he  was  com. 
pletely  dead  in  a  few  minutes.  Upon  thu  whole,  then, 
it  appears,  that  tire  same  measures  recommended  for 
drowned  persons,  are  also  necessary  here;  with  this 
addition,  that  opening  the  jugular  veins,  or  applying 
cupping-glasses  to  the  neck,  will  tend  considerably  to 
facilitate  the  restoration  ol  life,  bj  lessening  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  of  the  In 
and  thereby  taking  off  the  pressure  from  the  brain, 
Except  in  persons  who  are  very  full  of  blood,  the 
quantity  taken  away  need  seldom  excel  d  an  ordinary 
lea-cupful,  Which  will  in  general  be  sufficienl  to  un- 
load the  vessels  of  the  head  w  ilhoutw  eakening  the  pow- 
ers oi  lite." 

RE'TE.  A  net.  Applied  to  cellular  membranes. 
Vessels,  nerves,  parts  of  plants,  &c.  which  aie  formed 
ofmesbes,  like  a  net. 

Rete  MALnoim.  The  fine  net  work  of  the  extre- 
mities of  the  pulmonary  arteries. 

Ri  ie  mikamle.    A  network  of  blood-vessels  in  the 
ol  ihe  brain  of  quadrupeds. 

I,'i  ii.  wucostTM.  Corpus  reticuldre;  Corpus  vtuco 
sum:  Mucus  malpigii.  A  mucous  substance,  depo- 
sited in  .a  net-like  form, between  ihe  epidermis  and 
cutis,  which  covers  tint  sensible  cutaneous  papilla:, 
cts\lhe  epidermis  with  the  cutis,  and  gives  the 
colour  to  ihe  body:  in  Europeans  it  is  of  a  white  co- 
lour, in  Ethiopians  black.    See  Skin. 

RETIC1  LAR.  [Reticularis;  from  rrte,  a  net.) 
Interwoven  likeancl. 

RETlFORM.  (.Retiformis ;  from  rcrc,  a  net,  and 
forma,  I  'Net-like. 

RE'TINA.     (FromMte,  a  net.)     Jimphibltslroxdes. 
The  third,  or  innermost  membrane  of  the  eye,  ex- 
panded round  the  choroid  coat.  10  th<-  ciliary  ligament. 
It  is  the  true  organ  of  vision,  and  is  formed  by  an  ex- 
ol   Ihe  pulp  of  the  optic  nerve.     See  Vision. 

Retina'culum.      (From    retineo,    to    prop   or    re- 
strain.)    An  instrument  for  keeping  the  bowels  in  their 
place. 
'    RETIN-ASPHALTUM.    See  Rettntte. 

RETINITE  Retin  asphalt  of  Hatchet.  A  yellow- 
ish ami  reddish-brown  coloured  mineral,  composed  of 
resin,  asphalt,  and  earth  ;  found  at  Bovey  Tracy,  in 
Devonshire,  adhering  to  coal. 

RETORT.  [Retorta  ;  from  retorqueo,  to  bend  hark 
again:  probably  so  called,  because  Ha  neck  was  curved 
and  bent  back  again.)  A  chemical  vessel  employed  lor 
many  distillations,  and  most  frequently  for  those  which 
require  a  degree  of  heat  superior  to  that  of  boiling  water. 
They  differ  in  form  and  materials:  when  pierced  with  a 
hilli.  hole  in  their  roof,  they  are  called  tubulated  re- 
torts. They  are  made  of  common  glass,  stone-ware, 
and  iron.  _,         _     ,  .  .    . 

RETRA'CTOR.  A  muscle,  the  office  of  which  is 
to  retract  ihe  pari  into  which  it  is  inserted. 

Retractor  inqum  oris.    See  Buccinator. 

RETRAHENS.     Drawing  back. 

RETR  uik ss  .u-r.is.  Post,  rior  awns,  of  V\  mslow. 
Retrakms  auricula,  of  Albinus.  Vepnmens  auncul*. 
of  Douglas.  Retrahens  aunculam,  ol  Cowperj  and 
Mastoido-'concMnien,  of  Dumas.  Two  small  bundles 
of  muscular  fibres  which  arise  from  the  external  and 
oosteiiorpart  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
hone  immediately  above  the  insertion  of  the  sterno- 
cMdo-mastoideus  muscle.  Tiny  are  inserted  into 
that  nart  of  the  back  of  the  ear  which  is  opposite  to 
,l„.  Jentum  which  divides  the  concha  and  srapha 
is  to  draw  the  ear  backwards,  and  stretch 

tin-  concha.  ,  _   '  , 

RETROCEDENT.      Hetroctdens.      lirtrnrrraiius 

When  a  disease   that    moves  about   fro lie    part  to 

another,  and  is  sometimes  fixed,  lias  been  some  time  in 
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I  from  |[,  It  h 
tdiil  to  be  retrocedent. 

RETROGRADE  Int. 

Retrocedent  eout.    See  Arthritis. 

RETROVERSION.     Retra, 
lien  of. 

RETUSUS.  Retuse.  Applied  Co  a  leaf,  which  ends 
in  a  broad  shallow  notch,  as  in  th  ,«„>. 

REUSSITE. 
as  an  efflorescence  on  the  surface,  in  the  counuy  round 
Seidlitz  and  Seidschuiz. 

REVERBERATORY.    5ae  Furnace. 

REVOLUTUS.  Revolute.  rolled  back.  Applied  in 
n  leaf,  the  margin  of  which  Is  turned  or  rolled  back- 
wards, as  in 

REVULSll  IN.     {X  ,  revello,   to  draw 

away.)     An   old  term  used  by  the  humoral  patholo- 
ying  the  drawing  of  humours  a  contrary 
n  ay. 

RHABARBARUM.      (From    Rha,  and   barbarus, 
wild    so  called  because  ii  was  brought  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rha,  now  called  the  Wolga,  in  Russia.)    See 
im. 

RHABABBABPM    ALBUM.      Sr     ConUolvUlltS 

CUIIIHI. 

Rhabarbarum  axtiquorum.    Bee  Rheum  rhapon- 

tu  iiiii. 

Rhabarbarum  dioscoridis.     See  Rheum  rhapon* 

Hhabarbakum    MONAI  nor.r.M.       S<  e    Rumci    pa- 

t'<  ill  nl. 

RHABARBARUM  RH.UMNTK  1  K.      Sir  Rhi.iiui  . 
liana. 
Rhabarbarum  siberu  im.    See  Rheum  uvdulatum, 
Rhabarbari  h  tartaRii  i  m.     See  Rheum. 
Rhabarbari  m  \  ,i:i  m.     Bee  Rheum. 
RHAC'HI  \  l.i.'l  \.    (from  paxK\  ll"'  "I1'1"'  »(  {he 
back,  and  aX/o;,  pain.)     A  pain  i  i  thcspiui  uf  the  back. 
RHA'CHIS.     [Pax't,  the  spine  of  the  back.)    1.  In 

anal v.  the  Bpine. 

-'.  In  botany,  the  common  stalk  or  receptacle  of  the 
florcis  m  the  apikelets  of  grasses,  or  of  the  spikelets 
themselves;  a-,  in  folium,  Triticum,  ffordeum,  See. 
Ii  also  means  the  nil  or  leaf-stalk  of  ferns,  which  is 
often  \\  irrged  or  bordered. 

RHACHISA'GU  \-    'From  oa\ts,  the  spine  of  the 
back,  and  ,i;  pa,  a  prey,  i      \  sudden  pain  In  the  spine, 
applied  to  goul  fixed  in  the  spun-  of  the  back. 
It  h  ai  mii  a.    'l'i"  pine  of  the  back.)  A 

belonging  to  the  spine  of  the  back. 
Rm  villus. 

RHACO'SIS.  (From  pixos,  a  rag.)  A  ragged  ex- 
coriation. 

RHA'GAS.  (Rhagas,  adit*  f. ;  from  pnyvbui,  to 
break  or  Inn  A'iiapor  cleft.   A  malig- 

nant, dry,  and  deep  cutaneous  fissure. 

Rhagoidbs.      From  aa\<  a  pra  1  arJoc, 

a  likeness:  bo  called  from  its  likeness  in  colour  to  a 

grape-seed,  i    Applied  to  the  retifbnn ie.of  the  eye. 

RHA'MNI  -  use  of 

its  many  thorns.)     1.  Tin- name  of  a  genus  ol  plants 

in  the  Li can  -  ,    Pentandria;  Order, 

Monogynia.    Buckthorn. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia)  name  of  the  purging  buck- 
thorn.    See  Rhamnus  catharticus. 

Rhamm  s  catharticus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  buckthorn.  Spina  r.rrrinn;  Rhamnus  solutivus ; 
:i  infrctoria;  Cervispina.  Purging  buckthorn. 
The  fruit  or  berries  of  this  shrub,  Rhamnus — spinit 
terminations  ionibus  quadrifidis  dioicis,  foliii 
eoHkereeto.ofLinnajus,  have  been  longn  reived  into  the 
materia  medica:  they  contain  a  pulpy,  deep  green  juice, 
of  a  faint  unpleasant  smell,  a  bitterish,  acrid,  nauseous 
taste,  which  operates briskl)  by  stool,  producing  thiisi. 
dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  severe  gripings, 
unless  some  diluting  liquor  be  drank  plentifully  after 
it:  at  present  ir  is  rarely  prescribed  except  as  a  drastic 
purge.  The  dose  is  said  to  be  about  twenty  of  the 
fresh  berries  in  substance:  twice  or  thrice  that  number 
in  decoction  :  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the 
dried  berries  ;  an  ounce  of  the  expressed  juice,  or  half 
an  ounce  of  the  rob  or  extract,  obtained  by  inspissating 
the  juice. 

Rhamnus  frangiti.a.    The  systematic  name  of  the 
black  alder.     Frangula  almts ;  Jilnus  nigra',  Rham- 
nus— inermis  fioribus  monogipiisherntaphroditistfoliis 
integcrrimis,  of  LinuiEUS. 
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All  the  pai  !,s  well  as  of  the  common 

alder,  are  astringent  and  bitter.    The  batk  is  most  ao- 
,ii  of  il   has  cured  agues,   and   is 
often  used  lo  r<  pel  Inflammatory  tumours  of  die  throat, 
l,v  „  ,, ,  J  he  inner  yellow  bark  of  the  tiunk, 

to  JiJ,  vomits,  purges,  and  gripes;  but 
u  nil  aromallcs,  ii  operates  more  agreeably.   An 
■  ii  in  water,  inspissated  to  an  ex- 
tract, acts  yel  more  mildly  than  these.     It  is  mostly 
riupiie,  .i  i",  the  common  people  in  dropsy  and  othtr 
lea  <d'  aider  are  purgative.    They 
under  thrir  own  name,    but   are  Often 
ited  for  buckthorn  berries  ;  lo  discover  which,  it 
erved,  thai  the  berries  of  the  black  alder 

have  a  black  skin,  a  blue  juice,  and  tWO  Seeds  in  each 

of  them;  whereas  the  buckthorn1  berries  baveagreen 

juice,  and  commonly  tour  snds.     The  substitution  of 

the  other  is  not  of  material  consequence,  as  the 

to  the  same  geuus,  and  the  berries  do  not 

differ  greatly. 

hi.  Murray,  of  Gottingen,  recommends,  from  his 
own  experience,  the  leaves  of  alder  chopped  In  small 

pieces,   and   heated   over  the    fire,  as  the    best    remedy 

with  which  be  is  acquainted  for  dispersing  milk  in  die 
breasts. 

Rhamnus  zjztphus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
hich  affords  the  jujubs.  A  half-dried  fruit  of 
the  plum  kind,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  olive 
Jujubes,  when  in  perfection,  have  an  agreeable,  sweet 
nd  in  the  southet  n  pans  of  Europe,  w  here  they 
are  common,  they  make  an  article  of  food  in  their  re- 
cent state,  and  of  medicine  when  half  dried. 

RHA'PHANUS.    See  Rapkanus. 

RHAPO'NTICUM.  (The  Rha  of  Pontus,  i.e.  the 
Rha,  in  Russia,  a  river  on  the  banks  of  which  it  grew.) 
See  Rheum  rhaponticum. 

•untie  rhubarb.    .See  Rheum  rhaponticum. 

Rhaponticum  vulgar*  oifkinarum.     bee  Ccn- 

RHATA'NIA.    See  Krameria. 
RHAZES,  was   born  at   Rhei,   in  the  province  of 
Khurasan,  about  the  yeai  858.     He  is  said  not  to  have 
commenced  ihe  stud]  of  medicine  till  more  than  thhty 
old,  having  previously  removed  to  Bagdad :  but 
by  indefatigable  applii  lined  the  highest  re 

nutation;  and  was  selected  to  superintend  the  ceJe- 

hospital  of  that  city,  lie  has  been  considered  as 
the  Galen  at  the  Arabians ;  and  from  his  assiduous  at- 
tention during  the  irst  of  a  long  life,  to  the  varieties  of 

he  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  i  zpet  i< -nri.it 
Mr  travelled  much  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  particu- 
larly into  his  native  country;  and  was  much  consulted 
by  Almanzor,  the  chief  of  that  province,  to  whom  se- 
veral  of  bis  writings  are  dedicated,  as  well  as  by  other 
princes.    Abl  Osbaia  enumerated  226  treatises  cora- 

1  Rhazes,  but  only  a  few  of  these  are  preserved 
through  the  medium  of  Latin  translations.  The  ten 
books  dedii  and  to  Almanzor,  were  designed  by  him  as 
a  complete  body  of  physic,  and  indeed  may  be  regarded 

""■nl  magazine  of  all  the  Arabian  medicine; 
the  ninth  book  in  particular,  treating  of  the  cure  of 
diseases,  was  in  such  general  estimation   lor  several 

.1    text-book  by  prop 
However,  they  contain  little  more  than  the  substance 
of  the  writings  of  the  Greek   physicians;  though  cer- 
tainly the  small  pox.  and  a  tew  other  diseases,  art 
distinctly  described  by  Rhazes.    lie  was  authoi 
of  the  tiist  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  children.    The 

oeinicai  preparations  in  medicine  appears  like 
wise  to  have  originated  with  him,  or  at  least  with  some 

of  the  Arabians,    lie  died  in  the  year  932.    Besides 

the  ten  book- above  mentioned,  and  the  tract  on  small- 
pox,  there  are  extant   by  bim  a  sort  of  common 
book,  entitled  "Continensf  ami  six  books  of  Apho- 
ri-ms,  under  the  title  of  "De  Becretis." 

RHE'UM.    (from  /</<n,  a  river  in  Russia,  now  called 

ii   He-   banks  of  which   it  was   first 

brought.)     I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
em.      Class,   Enneandria;   Order,   Tri- 
ijiinni.    Rhubarb. 

2.  The  pbftrmacopoeial  name  of  the  officinal  rhu 
barb.     Bee  Rheum  palmatum. 

Rheum  palmatom.  The  systematic,  name  of  the 
officinal  rhubarb.  Rhabarbarum;  Rheon  ;  Rhazum; 
Hnrlinria  ;  Lapathum  oriental*;  Lapathumchinen*e; 
Rhabarbarum  rn-um  ;  Rhaburbarumtiirtariruni.  Rhu- 
barb,   it  was  not  until  the  year  1TJU  that  natuialits 
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became  acquainted  with  any  plant  which  seemed  to 
afford  the  rhabarbarum  officinale;  when  some  (pants 
received  from  Russia  by  Jussieu  at  F;iris,  and  Rhuud 
at  Chelsea,  were  said  to  supply  this  important  desidera- 
tum, and  as  such  were  adopted  by  Liunaus,  in  his  first 
edition  of  the  Species  1'lantarum,  under  the  name  of 
Rheum  rhabarbarum.  This,  however,  was  not  gene- 
rally received  as  the  genuine  rhubarb  plant ;  and  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  this  mat  tern  l<  ire  completely  KawBoer- 
haave  procured  from  a  Tartarian  rhubarb  merchant  the 
seeds  of  those  plants  whose  roots  lie  annually  told,  and 
which  were  admitted  at  Petersburgh  to  lie  the  true  rhu- 
barb. These  seeds  were  soon  propagated,  and  were 
discovered  by  Be  Gorter  to  produce  two  distinct  spe- 
cies, viz.  the  Rheum  rhabarbarum  of  Linmeus,  or  as  it 
has  since  been  called,  the  Rheum  umiultUum,  and  an- 
other species,  a  specimen  of  which  was  presented  to 
Linnaeus,  who  declared  it  to  be  a  new  one  ;  and  it  was 
first  mentioned  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Species 
Plantarum,  in  176-2,  by  the  name  of  Rheum  palmatum. 
Previous  to  this  time,  De  Gorter  had  repeatedly  sent  its 
seeds  to  Linnajus,  but  the  young  plants  which  they 
produced  constantly  perished  ;  at  length  he  obtained 
the  fresh  root,  which  succeeded  very  well  at  Upsal, 
and  afterward  enabled  theyoungei  Linneus  to  describe 
this  plant,  ami.  1707.  But  two  years  antecedent  to 
this,  Dr.  Hope's  account  of  the  Rht  am  palmatum,  as  it 
grew  in  the  Botanic  Garden  near  Edinburgh)  had  been 

read  before  the  Royal  Society  at  London;  and  of  the 
great  estimation  in  which  this  plant  was  held  by  him, 
we  have  the  following  proof: — "  From  the  perfect  simi- 
larity of  this  root  with  the  best  foreign  rhubarb,  in 
taste,  smell,  colour,  and  purgative  qualities,  we  cannot 
doubt  of  our  being al  last  possessed  of  the  plant  which 
produces  the  true  rhubarb,  and  may  reasonably  enter- 
lain  the  agreeable  expectation  of  its  proving  a  very  im- 
portant acquisition  to  Britain." 

But  from  the  relation  we  have  given,  it  appears  that 
both  the  seeds  of  the  R.  palmatum,  and  the  R.  undiila- 
tum,  were  transmitted  to  Petersburgh,  as  those  of  the 
true  rhubaib:  we  are  therefore  to  conclude,  that  the 
former  species  has  an  equal  claim  to  this  importance 
with  the  latter;  and  from  further  inquiries  made  in 
Russia,  there  is  the  best  authority  for  believing  thai  the 
R.  compaction  also  affords  this  wry  useful  drug.  The 
seeds  of  the  R.  palmatum  were  first  introduced  into 
Britain  in  1763,  by  Dr.  Hounsy(who  sen)  them  from 
Russia),  and  were  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  Him  already 
mentioned;  and  since  their  prosperous  cultivation  by 
the  late  professor  of  botany  at  Edinburgh,  the  propa- 
gation of  this  plant  has  been  gradually  extended  to 
most  of  our  English  gardens,  and  with  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess which  promises,  in  time,  to  supersede  the  imports 
tion  of  the  foreign  root.  Two  sorts  of  rhubarb  roots 
are  usually  imported  into  this  country  tor  medical  use  ; 
viz.  the  Chinese  and  the  Tartary  rhubarb  ;  the  ihst  is 
in  oblong  pieces,  tlatlish  on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the 
other;  compact,  hard,  heavy,  internally  of  a  dull  red 
colour,  variegated  with  yellow  and  while,  and  when 
recently  powdered,  appears  yellow,  but  on  being  kept 
becomes  gradually  redder.  The  second  is  the  most 
valuable,  and  is  brought  to  us  in  roundish  pieces,  with 
a  large  hole  through  the  middle  of  each;  it  is  more 
soft  and  friable  than  the  former  sort,  and  exhibits,  when 
broken,  many  streaks  of  a  bright  red  colour.  '-The 
marks  of  the  goodness  of  i  huliaib  are,  the  liveliness  of 
its  colour  when  cut  :  its  being  linn  and  solid,  but  not 
flinty  or  hard  ;  its  being  easily  pulverablc,  and  appear- 
ing when  powdered  of  a  line  bright  yellow  colour :  us 

imparting  to  the  spittle  when  chewed  a  deep  saffron 
tinge,  and  not  proving  slimy  or  mucilaginous  in  the 
mouth;  its  taste  is  subacrid,  biltei  i.-h,  and  somewhat 
styptic;  the  smell  lightly  aromatic." 

The  purgative  qualities  of  rhubarb  are  extracted 
more  perfectly  by  water  than  by  rectified  spirit:  the 
part  remaining  after  the  action  of  water  is  almost,  if 
not  wholly,  inactive  ;  whereas  after  repeated  digestion 
in  spirit,  it  proves  still  very  considerably  purgative. 
The  virtue  of  a  watery  infusion,  on  being  inspissated 
by  a  gentle  heal,  is  so  much  diminished,  thata  drachm 
of  the  extract  is  said  to  have  scarcely  any  greater  effect 
than  a  scruple  of  the  root  in  substance,  The  spirituous 
tine  i  ii  re  loses  less;  half  a  drachm  of  this  extract  proving 
sly  purgative.  The  qualities  of  this  root,  says 
Dr.  Utillen,  are  thai  of  a  penile  purgative,  and  BO  gentle 
that  it  is  often  inconvenient  on  account  of  the  bulk  of 
the  dose  required,  which  in  adults,  must  be  from  3ss. 
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to  3  j.  When  given  in  a  large  dose  it  will  occasion 
some  griping,  as  other  purgatives  do;  but  it  is  hardly 
ever  heating  to  the  system,  or  shows  the  other  effects 
ot  the  more  drastic  purgatives.  The  purgative  quality 
is  accompanied  with  a  Bitterness,  which  is  often  useful 
in  restoring  the  tone  of  the  stomach  when  it  has  been 
lost;  and,  for  the  most  pan,  its  bitterness  makes  it  sit 
better  on  the  stomach  than  many  other  purgatives  do. 
Its  operation  joins  well  with  neutral  laxatives:  and 
both  together  operate  in  a  less  dose  than  either  of 
them  would  singly.  Somedegreeof  stypticity  isalways 
evident  in  this  medicine;  and  as  'this  quality  acts 
when  that  of  the  purgative  has  ceased,  so  in  cases  of 
diarrhoea,  when  any  evacuation  is  proper,  rhubarb  has 
been  considered  as  the  most  proper  remedy  to  he  em- 
ployed. It  must,  however,  be  remarked  here,  that,  in 
many  cases  of  diarrhoea,  no  further  evacuation  than 
what  is  occasioned  by  the  disease,  is  neo 
proper.  The  use  Of  rhubarb,  in  substance,  for  keeping 
the  belly  regular,  for  which  it  i>  frequently  employed, 
is  by  no  mi  ans  proper,  as  the  astringent  quality  is  ready 
to  undo  what  the  purgative  has  done;  but  it  is  found 
that  the  purpose  mentioned  may  be  obtained  by  it,  if 
the  rhubarb  is  chewed  in  the  mouth,  and  no  more  is 
swallowed  than  what  the  saliva  has  dissolved.  And  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  in  this  way  employed  it  is  very 
useful  to  dyspeptic  persons.  Analogous  to  this,  is  the 
use  of  rhubarb  in  solution,  in  which  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  astringent  quality  is  not  so  largely  extracted  as 
to  operate  so  powerfully  as  \\  hen  the  rhubarb  was  em- 
ployed in  substance. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  this  drug  are,  a  watery 
and  a  villous  infusion,  a  simple  and  a  compound  tinc- 
ture,   it  is  also  an  ingredient  in  different  compositions. 

Rheum  rh  lpontii  dm.    The  systi  matic  name  of  the 

rhapontic  rhubaib.    Rhaponticum  ,  Rhabarbarum  dios- 

atridis ;    Rhabarbarum    antiqvvrum.       The   root   of 

les  appears  to  have  been  the  true  rhubarb  of 

the  ancients.  By  some  il  is  confounded  with  the  mo- 
dern rhubarb,  though  considerably  different  from  that 
root   in  ap]  well  as  in  quality.     The  ilia 

pontic  is  of  a  dusky  colour  on  ils  surface,  and  a  loose 
spongy  texture  ;  is  more  adstringent  than  rhubarb,  and 
less  purgative;  in  this  last  intention,  two  or  three 
drachms  are  required  for  a  dose. 

Rheum  i  nsulati  m.    The  systematic  name  of  the 
Siberian  rhubarb.    The  Rheum — foliis  subvill 
"iclis  xgualibus,  of  Linnsus.     Ii  | 
similar  virtues  to  those  of  the  palmate  species,  and  is 
in  common  usi:  in  Russia. 

RHE'UMA.    (From  p«o>,  to  flow.)    The  discharge 

from  the  nostrils  or  lungs  at  i.-h ig  from  cold  ,  hence  the 
following  lines  of  the  school  of  Salernum  : 

Sijluit  mi  i>i  rt us.  dicatur  rheuma  catarxhus, 
ad  nares  esto  coryza  ! 

RHEUMA'lTSMUS.  (From  ptvaanfa,  to  be  af- 
flict! il  with  derluxions  )  Dolores  rht  umatici  ei  arthri- 
tni.  of  II  ol  I'm  an.  .Myositis,  of  Sagai.  This  is  a  genua 
of  disease  in  the  Class  I'm ,  i  \a,  and  ( Irder  /'/. 

oft  'iiilcu  :  characterized  by  pyrexia,  pains  in  the  joints, 
inoreased  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  belonging  to  the 
joint,  and  heat  of  the  part.  The  blood,  after  venesec- 
tion! exhibits  an  inflammatory  crust.  Rheumatism  is 
distinguished  into  amir  and  chroliic;  The  acute  is  pre- 
ceded by  shivering,  heat,  thirst,  and  frequent  pulse; 
alter  which  the  pain  commences,  and  soon  fixes  on  the 
joints.  The  chronic  rheumatism  is  distinguished  by 
pain  in  the  joints,  without  pyrexia,  and  is  divided  into 
three  species;  lumbago,  affecting  the  loins;  sciatica, 
affecting  the  hip;  and  arthrodynia,  or  pains  m  the 
joints.      The  acute  rheumatism  mostly  terminates  in 

one  pf  these  spi 

Rheumatism  may  arise  al  all  times  of  the  year,  when 
there  are  frequent  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  from 
heal  to  cold,  but  the  spring  and  autumn  are  the  seasons 
in  which  it  is  most  prevalent;  and  n  attacks  persona 
of  all  ages  ;  but  very  young  people  are  less  subject  to  it 
than  adults. 

Obstructed  perspiration,  occasioned  either  by  wear* 
ing  wet  clothes,  lying  in  damp  linen,  or  damp  rooms,  or 
bv  being  exposed  to  cool  air  when  the  body  has  been 
much  heated  by  exercise,  is  the  cause  which  usually 
produces  rheumatism.  Those  who  are  much  afflicted 
with  this  complaint,  are  very  apt  to  be  sensible  of  the 
approach  of  wet  weather,  by  finding  wandering  pains 
about  them  at  that  period. 

Acute  rheumatism  usually  conies  on  with  lassitude 
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and  rigours,  succeeded  by  heat,  thirst,  anxiety,  restless- 
ness,  and  a  hard  pulse;  soon  after  which,  ew  ruciatine, 

pains  are  felt  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  re 

particularly  in  the  joints  of  the  shoulder,  wrist,  knees, 

and    ankles,  01   perhaps    in   the    hip;   and  these  Iteep 
shifting  from  one  joint  to  another,  li 
and  swelling  in  every  pari  the]  have  occupied,  as  like 
ndemess  to  the  touch.    Towards  evi 
ning  there  i>  usually  an  exacerbation,  or  in 
lever;  and  during  the  nijilit,  the  pains  become  more 
severe,  and  shift  from  one  joint  to  another. 

Early  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  some 

!  usually  occius;  but  it  is  seldom  so  copious  as 

c  I'll  r  10  remove  the  pains  or  to  prove  critical.    In  the 

beginning,  the  urine  is  without  sediment  ;  but  as  the 

s  in  its  progress,  and  the  fever  admits 

ofconsid  rabie  remissions,  a  l  nent  isde 

; .   but  this  by  no  means  proves  critical. 

Chronic  rheumatism  is  attended  with  pains  in  the 
bead,  shoulders,  knees,  and  other  large  joints,  which, 
at  times,  are  confined  to  one  particular  pan,  ami  ai 
Others  shift  from  one  joint  to  another,  without  occa 
stoning  any  fever ;  and  in  this  maimer  the  complaint 
continues  often  for  a  considerable  time,  and  at  length 

goes  off. 

No  danger  i-  attendant  on  chronic  rheumatism;  bul 
a  person  having  been  once  attacked  with  it,  is  evei 

afterward  in or  less  liable  to  returns  of  it;  ami  an 

Incurable  anchylosis  is  sometimes  formed,  in  conse- 
quence of  very  frequent  relapses.  .Neither  is  the  acute 
rheumatism  frequently  accompanied  with  much  dan- 
ger;  but,  in  a  lew  instances,  the  patient  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  general  Inflammation,  and  now  and  then  by 
a  metastasis  to  some  vital  pari,  such  as  the  head  anil 
lungs.  Acute  rheumatism,  although  accompanied  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  inflammation  in  particular 
parts,  has  seldom  been  known  lo  terminate  in  suppu- 
ration ;  bul  a  serous  or  gelatinous  efl'u 

Rheumatism  seldom  proving  fatal,  verj  lew  appor 

tunities  have  offered  for  dissections  of  the  disease.     In 

the  lew  which  have  occurred,  the  same,  appearances 

ed  as  in  inflammator]  fevi  r,  effusion 

within  the  cranium,  and  now  and  then  afl 

In  tiie  acme  rheumatism  the  general  antiphlogistic 
plan  of  treatment  is  to  in-  pursued,  so  long  as  the  fe 
1 1  ile  and  inflammatory  symptoms  an'  seven-,  li  maj 
noes'  pioper  10  begin  by  a  moderate  abstraction 
of  blood,  where  the  patient  L-,  young  and  plethorii 
.in. I  11  the  disease   attacks   any    important    part,  this 

I    lively    puisll 

it  does  not  appeal  necessary.     Even  tin-  local  ahstrac- 

hardly  advisable,  unless  the 
:..■  verj   much   lived  to  one  part,  and   the  symptoms 
on!  it  may  be  said,  that  most  local  applica 
lions  are  rather  likely  to  drive  the  disease  from  one 
pari  to  another,  than  to  afford  permanent  relief.    After 
he   bowels,  the  chief  object   is  to  en 
:.nd  mild  diapl 
antimonial  and    mercurial   prepare  ions,   a 

.  vv  Inch  may  also  allev  iate  the 

ionally  by  the  warm  bath,  •■• 
skin  i-  particularly' harsh  and  dry.     Digitalis,  by  mo- 

ledicines.     As  the  t". ■-,  • 
i  appeals  impaired,  tonics  should  be 
given  to  promote  the  convalescence  of  the  p 

a   relapse:  and   where  the  inflammation  re 
mam--  lived  in  a  particular  joint,  after  the  p; 
ceased,  and  i  thei    local  mi 

lo  the  state  of  the  part,  may  be  employed  for 
iis  removal.  In  the  arthrodynia,  01  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, as  it  is  commonly  called,. the  remedies  of  chief 
efficacy  are  stimulant  diaphoretics  in  moderate  doses 
regularly  persevered  in,  assisted  by  various  local 
means  of  promoting  the  circulation  through  the  affected 

part.  Anodynes  may  be  also  used  with  advantage 
both  internally  and  locally:  and  attention  should  be 
paid  to  suppori  the  strength,  and  correct  any  observa- 
ble deficiency  in  the  several  functions. 

RHE'UME  (From  poi>,  to  flow.)  A  defluxion,  a 
comni 

RHEUMIC  ACID.  \n  acid  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
rhubarb,  but  no]  ycl  sufficiently  examined. 

Rhibe'sia.    (From  ribes,  a  currant.)    See  Ribcs. 

RHI.V:  ■<■    musculas;  from  pi v 

the  nose.  |     See  Compressor  n  ""'*■ 
24C 
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RhikknchVtes.    (From  pir,  the  ■ose,  and  cyx*->f 

to  pour  in.       A  syringe  lor  the  nose 

RHINOPHO'NIA.  (l'rom  pir,  the  nose,  and  tpioiti, 
iiu  voii  e.      A  nasal  voice. 

Rhiza  ura  ' ''■  i""1  «>'i«"<",  to 

seize.)  An  Instrument  lor  taking  out  the  roots  or 
.-tumps  of  lei  tie 

Kin  > •  > I  \.    See  Rhodiola. 

RHODIOLA.      (A    diminutive  of   Rkodia:    from 

poiov,  a  rose;  so  called  because  lis  root  smell- lit 

The  n ■one  of  a  genua  Of  plauls.    Class, 
Oimcia  ;  Order,  Octandria. 

Rhodiola    ROBEA,      The    radix    rhodiic    of 
pharmacopoeias  is  the  produce  of  the  Rhodiola  ■ 
of  Linnaeus,  called  rosewort    When  dry.il  has  a  very 
pleasant  smell,  resembling  that  of  the  damask 
In  this  odorous  matter  the  medical  virtue  of  tbi 
resides     Poultices  in  which  ibis  root  enters  as  a  chial 
ingredient  are  said  to  allay  violent  pains  of  the  bend. 

KUO  Dll  .M.     (From  pooov,  arose;  a   wood  which 

smell-  like  rosesj    L  Rhodium,  or  rosewood. 

••.  A  new  metal  discovered  among  the  grains  ol  ■ 
platina,  by  Dr.  Wbllaston.    The  mode  of  obtaining  it 
in  the  state  of  a  tuple  salt  combined  with  muriatic  acid 

ida    has  been  given  under  the  article  Palladium. 

This  neiv  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  metal  preci- 
pitated iiom  it  in  a  black  powder  by  zinc 

This  powder,  exposed  to  heat,  continues  black  ;  but 
with  bora.v  it  acquires  a  white  metallic  lustre,  though 
it  remains  infusible.  Sulphur,  or  arsenic,  however, 
lenders  it  fusible,  and  may  afterward  be  expelled  by 
continuing  the  hem.  The  button,  however,  is  not 
malleable.  Its  specific  gravity  appears  not  to  ex- 
ceed li. 

Rhodium   unites  easily  with  e\);i\  metal  that  lias 

been    tried   except    mercury.      Willi    gold   or  silver    it 

forms  a   very   malleable  alloy,  no!   oxidated    by  a  high 

of  heat,  but  becoming  incrusted  with  a  black 

ovule  when  slowly  cooled.     One-sixth  of  it  does  not 

perceptibly  alter  the  colotrrof  gold,  bul  lenders  it  much 

ilne.     Neither   nunc    nor    nitro  niui  lalic    acid 

i  it  in  eiiherof  these  alloys;  bul  ii  it  be  fused 

with  three  parts  of  bismuth,  lead,  or  copper,  the  alloy 

iv  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  mine  acid  with  two 

pan-  of  muriatic, 

The  oxide  was  soluble  in  every  acid   Dr.  Wollasion 

tried.  The  solution  in  muriatic  acid  did  noi  crystal 
li/.e  by  evaporation,  its  residuum  formed  a  ro  t 
coloured  solution  with  alkohol.  Muriate  of  ammonia 
and  of  soda,  and  nit i  ale  oi  potassa,  occasioned  no  pi  i 

iii  the  muriatic  solution,  bul  l< ed  with  i lie 

ovide  triple   sails,    which   were    insoluble   in    alkohol. 

lis  solution  in  nitric  acid  likewise  did  noi  crystallize, 
bul  silver,  copper,  and  other  metals  precipitated  it. 

The  solution  of  the  triple  salt  with  muriate  of  soda 
ioi  precipitated  by  muriate,  carbonate,  or  hydro- 
siiiphurei  of  ammonia,  by  carbonate  or  ferropru 
of  potassa,  or  by  carbonate  of  soda.  The  caustic 
alkalies  however  throw- down  a  yellow  ovide,  soluble 
in  i  so  is  of  alkali  ;  and  a  solution  of  platina  occasions 
in  it  a  yellow  precipitate. 

The  title  of  this  product  to  be  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinct metal  was  tit  first  questioned;  IJftt  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Wollaston  have  since  been  confirmed  by 

Rhodium  lionuk.    Bee  Jlspulatiuu  eanai 

RHODODENDRON.     (From  po<W,   a   rose,  and 

oevtipov,  a  tn  e  :  so  calli  d  because  iis  flowers  resemble 

therose.)     I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 

Linmeon  system.     Class,  Deeamdria;  Order,  Mono- 

1.  The  pharmacopreial  name  of  the  oleander.  See 
Rhododt  ndron  chrysanthemum. 

Rhododendron,  chrysanthemum.    The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  oleander,  rosebay,  or  yellow  rhodo- 
dendron.   This  species  rrf  rhododendron,  foKU  obUtn- 
rabny  oenorusimis,  corolla  ro- 
tata  "'  "/  Horifera  ferrutrinco-lotmaitow. 

reduced  in  'liritain  ;  it  is  a  native 
oi  Siberia,  affectine  mountainous  situations,  and  ftow- 
enng  in  June  and  July. 

dical    virtues   were  first   de- 

Gmelin  and  Halter.    Little  atten- 

■inl  to  it,  till  the  year  177(1.  when 

amended  bv  Koelpin  as  an  effiea- 

medii  me,  ,,■  |  only  in  rheumatism  and  gout,  but 

even  in  venereal  cases ;  and  it  is  now  very  generally 
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employed  in  chronic  rheumatisms,  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  The  leaves,  which  are  the  part  directed  for 
mi  ilicinul  use,  have  a  bitterish  Bubadstringeni  taste. 
Taken  in  a  huge  dose,  they  prove  a  narcotic  poison; 

and,  in derate  doses  the)  are  Baid  to  occasion  heat, 

thirst,  a  degree  of  delirium,  and  a  peculiar  sensation 
of  the  parts  afli 

Asa  powerful  and  active  medicine,  this  shrub,  says 
Dr.  Woodville,  may  probably  be  found  an  addition  to 
the  materia  mealca.  Dr.  Borne,  who  tried  it  unsuc- 
cessfully in  some  oases  of  acute  rheumatism,  says, 
"It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  sedatives 
which  we  have,  as,  in  most  of  the  trials,  it  made  the 
1  it  slow,  and  in  one  patient  reduced  it  to 
thirty-eight  heats.  Ami  in  other  eases,  in  which  the 
rhododendron  lias  b<  en  used  at  Edinburgh,  it  bas  been 
productive  of  good  effects,  and  accordingly  it  is  now- 
introduced  into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  The 
manner  of  using  this  plant  by  tlw;  Siberians,  was  by 
putting  two  drachms  of  the  dried  leaves  in  an  earthen 
pot,  with  about  ten  ounci  s  of  boiling  water,  keeping 
it  near  a  boiling  heat  for  a  night ;  and  this  they  took  in 
tin;  morning,  and  by  repeating  it  three  or  four  times, 
generally  effected  a  cure. 

Kiiorio'MKi.i.  (From  porW,  the  rose,  anil  jccAc, 
honey.)     Honey  of  roses. 

RHCEADEjE.     (from  rhmas,  the  red  poppy.)     The 

name  of  an  order  in   l.iiinirus's  Frag nts  of  a  JS'atu- 

ral  .Method,  consisting  of  poppy  and  similar  plants, 
the  calyx  of  which  is  caducous,  and  the  fruit  a  capsule 
or  selyna. 

EtHCE'AS.  (Rhmas,  ados.  m. ;  from  pew, to  flow.) 
The  wild  poppy  is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Papaver 
rhaas. 

RHCETIZITE.  A  glistening  and  pearly  white 
mineral,  which  is  found  in  primitive  rocks,  with 
quartz  I'sitzsci,  in  the  T.\  ml. 

RHOMBOIDE'I  S.  (From  po/<fiof,  a  geometrical 
figure,  whose  sides  are  equal  bu l  i  ed,aiid 

twos,  resemblance.)  Rhomboidcus  major  and  minor. 
Rhomboides,  of  Douglas,  Wmslow,  and  Cowper;  and 
Ceroid  dorso  scapulaire,  of  Dumas.  This  muscle, 
which  is  so  named  from  its  shape,  is  situated  imme- 
diately under  the  trapezius.  We  find  it  usually,  though 
not  always,  divided  into  two  portions,  which  Albums 
describes  as  two  distincl  muscles.    The  uppermost  of 

these,  or  rkomHoidejts  minor,  arises  tendi i-  from  the 

spinous  process)  a  of  the  three  inferior  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  and  from  the  ligamentum  colli ;  the  lowermost, 
or  rhonihniileiis  major,  arises  tendinous  from  the 
.  spinous  processes  of  the  back:  the  former  Is  ii 
into  the  basis  of  the  scapula,  opposite  to  its  spine  ;  the 
latter  into  all  the  basis  of  the  scapula,  below  its  spine. 
Its  usi-  is  to  draw  the  scapula  obliquely  upwards,  and 
directly  backwards. 

RHOMBSPAR.    See  Bitterspar. 

RHOMBUS.     Diam l-ehaped,  approaching  to  a 

square:  applied  to  leaves,  &c. ;  as  those  of  the  i 
podium  olidum,  and  to  the  |hkI  of  Cicer  arientinum. 

RHONCHUS.     r.ju«(,  rhonehus,  stertor.)  8 ing. 

RHOPALO'SIS.  (From  poira\ov,  a  club.j  A  disor- 
der in  which  the  halrclea  i  d  hangs  down 

in  clusters  resembling  clubs.  The  plaited  hair.  See 
Plica. 

RHUBARB.    See  Rheum. 

Rhubarb,  monk's.    See  Rumez  patientia. 

Rhubarb,  rhaponfic.    See  Rheum  rhapenticum. 

RHUS.  (From  piw,  n>  flow:  so  called  because  it 
stops  fluxes.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system,  ('hiss,  Pentandria;  Order,  Trigy- 
nia.    The  sumach-tree. 

Rhus  belgica.  The  Dutch  myrtle  is  sometimes  so 
termed.    See  Myrica  gale. 

Rhus  coriaria.  Sumach.  Kim  leaved  sumach. 
This  plant,  Rhus—foliis  pinndtis  obtusiuscule serratus 

llosis,  of  Linnseus,  is  a  small 
native  of  the  south  of  Eu  ope.  Ii  is  singular  that  this 
is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  rims  which  is  per- 
fectly innocenl  :  the  others  l><  inn  active  poisons.  Both 
flie  leaves  and  berries  of  this  plant  are  used  n 
nally,  as  astringents  and  tonics;  the  formei  are  the 
most  powerful,  and  have  been  long  iii  common  use, 
when'  they  maj  be  easily  obtained  in  various  com- 
plaints indicating  tins  class  of  remedies.  The  berries, 
wHich  are  red,  and  of  a  roundish  compressed  figure, 
contain  a  pulpy  matter,  in  which  is  lodged  a  brown, 
hard,  oval  seed,  manifesting  a  considerable  degree  of 
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ndstringency.  The  pulp,  even  when  dry,  Is  grateful, 
and  has  been  discovered  to  contain  an  essential  salt, 
similar  to  that  of  wood-sorrel.  An  infusion  of  the 
dried  fruit  is  not  rendered  black  by  a  solution  of  iron  ; 
hence  it  appears  to  be  destitute  of  adstringency.  But 
its  acidity  is  extremely  grateful ;  therefore,  like  many 
other  fruits,  these  berries  may  be  advantageously  taken 
to  allay  febrile  heat,  and  to  correct  bilious  putrescent  y. 

[Rhus  gluiium.  The  berries  of  this,  and  several 
other  American  species  of  sumach,  have  a  strong,  acid 
taste,  and  at  times  exhibit  crystallized  or  saline  parti- 
cles on  their  surface.  Dr.  Harsefield  supposes  the  acid 
they  contain  to  be  tartaric  :  but  it  is,  not  improbably, 
an  acid aui 'generis.  The  acidulous  infusion  of  these 
berries  is  use.l  as  a  refrigerant  in  fevers,  and  a  gargle 
in  sore  throats.  The  bark  and  leaves  of  the  shrub  are 
highly  astringent,  and  are  used  in  tanning  leather. — 
Big.  Mat.  Med,    A.] 

Ruts  RAD1CANS.     See  Rhus  remix. 

Kins  Tii-niMM.  The  systematic  name  of  the  Vir- 
ginian sumach,  the  seeds  of  which  are  said  to  be  useful 
in  stopping  hemorrhages. 

lines  toxicodendron.  Poison  oak,  or  sumach. 
This  plant  is  a  native  ot  \orth  America.  The  stems, 
ifjeut,  exude  a  milky  juice,  which  inflames  the  skin. 
The  leaves,  now  inserted  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  are  in- 
odorous, and  have  a  mawkish,  subacrid  taste.  Their 
virtues  are  extracted  more  perfectly  by  water  than  by 
alkohol.  They  prove  stimulant  and  narcotic,  when 
taken  internally.  Dr.  Alderspn,  of  Hull,  found  them 
successful   in  several  cases  Of  paralysis.     They  excite 

■<  -i  ii-e  6f  heal  and  pricking,  and  irregular  twitches  in 

the  affected  limfs.    They  have  been  sometimes  useful, 

abo,  in  herpetic  eruptions.     The  dose  may  be  from 

■hi.  gradual  I  j  increased,  to  foui  grains,  two 

i inn  s  .i-day. 

Kins  vir-,i\.      Rhus  radiants.      The  .systematic 

name  of  a  poisonous  plant,  the  efficacy  of  which  Dr. 

Fresnoi  1 mvoured  to  prove,  in  the  disease  called 

and   he:  petic  afli  ctione.     He,  in  outer  that 
suffer  by  his  experiments,  began  by 
taking  an  infusion  of  one  of  the  three  foliola  ot  which 
each  leaf  of  tills  planl  consists;  and,  as  this  d 
duced   no  sensible  effect,  he  increased  the  number  to 
His  urine  and  perspiration  were  inoreased  in 
.mil  In-  had  -mm ■  pains  in  his  belly.     He  re- 
lates seven  cases,  in  which  bethinks  he  can  remove 
all  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  tins  infusion,  in  herpetic 
affections.    From  these,  the  following  arc  selected  : 
"  \    countrywoman,"  -av-   Dr.   Fiesnoi,  "came  to 

me  in  the  i uh  of  July.  1780,  to  consult  me  about  the 

herpes  farinosa,  with  which  her  face  had  been  covered 

I m  i nine  ilian  a  year.     She  was  ordered  to  take  an  in- 

his  plant;  and,  in  six  weeks,  was  entirely 

the  disease." 

lie  likewise  relates  live  cases  of  paralysis,  which 

were  cured  by  the  use  of  this  plant. 

The  leaves  Of  this  plant  are  to  he  cut  when  in  the 
rigour,  about  the  month  of  June.    "Those 

who    cut   this    plant,"    says    Dr.    F.,  -'wear    leathern 

gloves,  on  account  of  its  poisonous  qualities."  The 
same  gentleman  observes,  be  saw  one  case  in  which 
inflammation  of  the  eyelids  was  produced  by  the  va- 
pour from  the  plant,  four  pounds  of  the  leaves,  b<  ing 
distilled  With  Chirty-tWO  pounds  of  water,  give  it  a 
slinhi  odour,  although  the  plant  is  entirely  free  from  it. 
li-  taste  i-  pungent,  and  inflames  the  mouth.  The  de- 
coction  which  remains  in  the  still  is  brown,  and  is 
generally  covered  with  a  light  brown  pellicle.  When 
strained  and  evaporated,  it  gives  a  shining  black  ex- 
tinct. The  leaves  inflame  and  swell  the  hands  and 
aims  of  these  who  take  them  out  of  tile  still,  and 
bring  on  an  itching,  which  remains  for  several  days. 
Forty-two  pounds  or  the  haves  afford  twenty  ounces 
i.  of  a  proper  consistence  for  pills. 
"A  girl,  in  Flanders,"  says  Dr.  Fresnoi,  "already 
subject  to  liis  laid  down  si  me  Bowers  in  her  bedroom. 
Nexl  day  she  told  me  thai  she  had  undergone  a  great 
change:  that  she  had  had  no  tits.  and  s|ept  much  bet- 
curred  to  me,"  that  the  flowers 

Next  d ay,  the  Mowers  being 
removed   andthe  window  opened,  the  convulsions  re- 
introd  ii  i  d,  the  li  s  dis- 
ii    plainly  ii  was  the  effect  of 
the    flowers.     The    success   of   the   extract,   in    tussis 

convulsiva,  exceeded  my  hopes:  forty-two  children 
being  cured  of  this  disorder  in  Valenciennes,  during 
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the  end  of  the  year  1786.  Four  pains  of  extract  are 
to  be  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  syrup,  of  which  one 
table-spoonful,  given  to  the  child  every  third  hour,  ge- 
nerally abates  the  cough,  and  mostly  leaves  them." 

RHY'AS.  ('Pvafi  a  disease  <»f  the  eye.)  Ail' 
or  defect  of  the  lachrymal  caruncle.  The  proximate 
cause  is  a  native  defect ;  or  it  may  originate  from  exci- 
sion, erosion,  or  acrimony.  This  disorder  iscommonlj 
incurable,  and  il  induces  an  incurable  epiphora,  or  a 
continual  weeping. 

RHVPIA.  (From  'Pupoc,  sordes.)  Foul,  sordid, 
ill-conditioned. 

Rhytido'sis.    See  Rutidosis. 
'    RIB.     Costa.    The  ribs  me  the  long  curved 
which  are  placed  in  an  oblique  directional  the  - 
the  chest.    Their  number  is  generally  twelve  on  each 
side;  but,  in  some  subjects,  il  has  been  found  to  be 
thirteen,  and  in  others,  though  more  rarely,  only  ele- 
ven.   They  are  distinguished  into  true  and  false  ribs. 
The  seven  upper  ribs,  which  are  articulated  to  the  ster- 
num, are  called  true  ribs;  and  the  five  lower  ones, 

which  are  not  immediately  attached  to  thai  I 

called  false  ribs.  At  the  posterior  extremity  of  each 
rib,  we  observe  a  small  head,  divided  by  a  middle 
ridge  into  two  articulating  surfaces,  covered  w  ith  car 
tilage,  which  are  received  into  two  cavities,  contiguous 
to  each  other,  and  former]  in  the  upper  and  lower  pari 
of  each  dorsal  vertebra,  as  we  have  observed  in  our 
description  of  the  spine.  This  articulation,  which  is 
secured  by  a  capsular  ligament,  is  a  species  of  gingly- 
mus,  and  allows  only  of  motion  upwards  and  down- 
wards. The  head  oi  each  rib  is  supported  by  a  Bhorl 
neck,  and  immediately  beyond  this  we  find  a  flattened 
tubercle,  affording  an  oblong  ami  slightly  convex  sur- 
face,  which  is  articulated  wiih  the  transverse  process 
of  the  lowest  of  the  two  dorsal  vertebra;,  with  which 
its  head  is  articulated.  At  some  little  distance  from 
this  tuberosity,  the  rib  makes  ;,  considerable  curve, 
which  is  usually  called  its  angle.  From  the  tubercle  lo 
the  angle,  the  ribs  are  of  considerable  tl 
approaching  to  a  cylindrical  shape;  but,  from  the  on 
gle  to  their  anterior  extremity,  they  become  thinner  ami 
flatter.  To  this  anterior  extremity  is  fixed  n 
broad,  and  strong  cartilage,  which,  in  each  of  the  true 
ribs,  reaches  to  the  sternum,  where  its  articulation  i- 
i|  by  a  capsular  ligament,  and  by  other  ii. 
'ires.  The  cartilages  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
ribs  In  ing  longer  than  the  rest,  toe  extendi  d  up 
in  order  to  reach  the  sternum,  the  inferior  portion  of 
which  is  about  on  a  level  «  ith  the  fifth  rib.  The  carti- 
lages of  these  two  libs  are  usually  united  into  one,  so 
as  to  leave  no  space  between  them.  Tin-  false  ribs  are 
supported  in  B  different  manner;  their  (  I 
minate  in  an  acute  point  before  they  reach  the  sternum, 
the  eighth  rib  being  attached  by  its  cartilage  to  the 
lower  edL'c  of  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh,  or  last  of 
the  true  ribs;  the  ninth  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
eighth:  and  Ihe  tenth  to  the  ninth  ;  Ihe  cardial 
each  rib  being  shorter  than  that  of  the  rib  above  it. 
The  eleventh  and  twelfth,  which  are  t!e  two  lower- 
most ribs,  are  not  fixed  at  their  anterior  extn 
like  the  other  ribs,  but  ham.'  loose,  and  .are  supported 
only  by  their  ligamentous  libres,  and  by  muscles  and 
other  soft  pans. 

The  external  surface  of  each  rib  is  somewhat  con- 
vex, and  its  internal  surface  slightly  concave.  <  >u  the 
inferior  and  interior  surface  of  these  bones  we  observe 
a  long  fossa,  for  the  lodgment  of  ihe  [nten 
and  nerves.  This  channel,  however,  does  not  extend 
throuch  the  whole  length  of  the  rib,  being  observable 
neither  at  the  posterior  extremity,  when 
have  not  vet  reached  the  bone,  nor  at  the  fore-end, 
where  they  tire  distributed  lo  the  parts  between  the 
ribs.  We  seldom  see  any  marks  of  it  in  the  short  ribs, 
as  in  the  first,  second,  eleventh,  and  twelfth. 

Thus  far  we  have  given  a  description  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  ribs  in  general;  but,  as  we  find  them 
differing  from  each  other  in  shape,  lenzth,  situation, 
and  other  respects,  il  will  be  right  to  speak  of  each  rib 
in  particular. 

The  first  rib,  which  is  the  shortest  of  any,  is  like- 
wise trie  most  curved.  It  is  broader  than  the  other 
ribs,  and,  instead  of  being  placed,  as  they  are,  ob- 
liquely, and  with  its  edges  upwards  and  downwards, 
it  is  situated  nearly  in  a  transverse  direction,  one  of 
its  edges  being  placed  inwards,  or  nearly  so.  Of  these 
edges,  the  inner  one  is  sharp,  and  the  outer  one 
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somewhat  rounded.     Us  inner  surface  is  smooth,  and 

its  superior  surface  is  sometimes  slightly  depressed 
I  v  by  the  clavicle.  The  head  of  this  rib,  in- 
stead of  "hring  angular,  is  flattened,  and  slightly  con- 
vex, in  in"  received  into  a  cavity,  which  is  formed 
wholly  in  the  firsl  vi  rtebra,  and  not  by  two  vertebras, 
as  in  t'h,-  case  w  nil  the  other  ribs. 

The  tecond  rib  is  longer  than  the  first,  but  shorter 
than  the  ribs  I"  low  ii.  Its  angle  is  placed  at  a  small 
its  tuberosity,  and  its  head  is  articulated 
vviili  two  vertebra,  like  the  oilier  ribs.  The  other  ten 
ribs,  the  last  two  only  excepted,  differ  from  the  general 
ion  we  have  given, -chiefly  in  the  difference  of 
their  length,  which  goes  on  gradually  increasing,  from 
the  firsl  or  uppermost,  to  the  seventh  or  last  of  the  true 
ribs,  and  as  gradually  diminishing  from  that  to  the 
twelfth.  Their  obliquity,  in  respect  to  the  spine,  like- 
wise increases  as  they  descend,  as  does  the  distance 
between  the  head  and  angle  of  each  rib,  from  the  first 
rib  lo  the  ninth.  The  two  lowest  ribs  diner  from  all  the 
rest  in  the  following  particulars : — Their  heads,  like 
that  of  the  fust   rib.  are   rounded,  and   received  into  a 

cavity  formed  entirely  in  the  body  of  one  vertebra; 
they  have  no  tubercle  for  their  articulation  with  the 

to  which   they  are   only   I 
fixed  by  ligaments,  and,  in  this  respect,  the  tenth  rib  is 
sometimes  found  to  agree  with  item:  they  are  much 

shorter  than  the  rest  of  the  false  ribs,  and  Ihe  twelfth 
is  still  shinier  than  the  eleventh.  The  length  of  the 
latter,  however,  is  different  in  different  subjects,  and  is 
mil  always  found  lo  he  ihe  same  on  both  sides.  Ante 
riorly,  as  we  have  already  observed,  their  cartilages 
are  short  ami  loose,  not  being  attached  lo  the  cartilages 
of  the   other  ribs;  and   this  seems  to   he,  because  the 

most  considerable  morions  of  the  trunk  are  not  pet 
formed  on  ihe  lumbar  vertebra?  alone,  but  likewise  on 

Ihe  lower  vern 'brie  of  the  back  ;  so  that  if  these  two 
ribs  had  been  confined  anteriorly,  like  the  rest,  and 
likewise  united  to  ihe  bodies  of  two  vertebra,  and  to 
the  Iran-',  cm'  process,  ibis  disposition  would  have  im- 
peded ihe  mo:  inn  of  ihe  two  last  vertebrae  Of  the  back, 
and  consequently  would  have  affected  the  motion  of 
the  trunk  in  general.  | 

The  ii  e  of  the  ribs  is  to  give  form  to  the  thorax, 
and  to  cover  and  defend  Ihe  lungs;  also  to  assist  in 
breathing  ;  foi  i  bree  by  regu- 

:  3,  which  allow  of  short    motions,  and   to  the 
sternum  by  cartilages,  which  yield  to  (tie  motion  of  the 

ribs,  and  return  again  when  the  muscles  cease  to  act. 
Ribbed  lenf.    SeeNcrvosus. 
RI'BES.    The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linntean  system.     Class,  1'cnlandria;  Order,  Mono- 
'irrant-tree. 
Ribes  nigrum,      lllack  currant.     This  indigenous 
plant,   Ribes — raeemis   pilosis,  fioribus  oblongis,  of 
Linnaeus,  atiords  larger  berries  than  i hose  of  the  red, 
which  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  useful  jn  sore  ihroats, 
and  to  possess  a  diuretic  power  in  a  very  considerable 
degree,    'ihe  leaves  of  the  black  currant  are  extremely 
fragrant,  and   have  been  likewise  recommended  for 
I  heir  medicinal   virtue,  which    Bergius   stales    to  be 
mundificans,  pc-llens,  diuretica.     The  officinal  prepara- 
tions of  the  beriies  are  Ihe  syrupus  ribis  nigri,  and  the 
succus  ribis  yiirrri  inspissatus. 

Ribes  rubruH.     Orossularia  non  spinosa.    The 
red  currant.     Ribr.s — inerme  ;  racemis  glabris  pendu- 
lis,  fioribus  planiuseulis,  of  Linnams.      The  white 
currant-tree  is  merely  a  variety  of  Ihe  red,  the  fruit 
of  both  is  perfectly  analogous;  therefore,  what  is  said 
of  the  one  applies  to  the  other.  The  red  currant  is  abun- 
dantly cultivated  in  gardens,  and,  from  its  grateful  aci- 
ntiiversally  acceptable, 'iiheras  nature  presents 
it,  or  variously  prepared  by  art,  with  the  addition  of 
•  red  medicinally,  it  is  esteemed  to  he 
i  ely  refrigerant,  antiseptic,  attenuant,  and  ape- 
rient.    It  may  be  used  with  considerable  advantage  to 
allay  thirst,  in  most  febrile  complaints,  to  lessen  an  in- 
ii  of  bih',  and  to  correct  a  putrid  and 
■    of  the   fluids,  especially   in  sanguine 
:   but,   in    constitutions  of  a  contrary 
kind,  it  is  apt  to  occasion  flatulency  and  indigestion. 
RIBWORT.     He.:  Plantago  lanceolata. 
RICE.    See  Oryza. 

RI'CINUS.  (Quasi,  piv  Kvvof,  a  dog's  nose :  be- 
cause  they  stick  to  ihe  noses  of  dogs.)  1.  The  nameof 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  I.innaean  system.  Class,  Jlfe 
nxcia;  Order,  .Monaddphia 
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2.  The  pharraacopceial  name  of  the  plant  that  affords 
the  seed  from  which  the  castor-oil  is  prepared. 

Ricinus  communis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
castor-oil  plant.  Cataputia  major;  Kerva ;  Ricinus 
vulgaris;  Palma  christi  Ricinus — foliis  peltatis  sub- 
palmatis  serrat.is,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  appears  to 
ne  the  Kuci,  or  Kporwv,  of  Dioscorides,  who  observes, 
thai  the  seeds  are  powerfully  cathartic ;  it  is  also  men- 
tioned by  AC-tius,  Paulus  ^Egtneta,  and  Pliny.  The 
ricinus  was  Bret  cultivated  in  England,  in  the  time  of 
Turner,  and  is  now  annually  reared  in  many  gardens 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London;  and  in  that  of  Dr. 
Saunders,  at  Highbury,  the  plant  grew  to  a  state  of 
great  perfection.  An  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  of 
this  plant,  and  known  by  the  name  of  oleum  ricini, 
palma  ohristi,  or  castor-oil,  is  the  drug  to  which  the 
pharmacopoeias  refer,  and  which  has  lately  come  into 
frequent  use,  as  a  quick  but  gentle  purgative.  The 
London  College  directs  this  oil  to  be  expressed  from  the 
seeds  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  oil  of  almonds, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  heat,  by  which  the  oii 
would  seem  to  be  obtained  in  the  purest  state.  How- 
ever, we  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  this  method 
is  seldom  practised,  and  that  the  oil  usually  employed 
here  is  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is 
commonly  prepared  in  the  following  manner: — "  The 
being  freed  from  the.  husks,  or  pods,  which  are 
gathered  upon  their  turning  brown,  and  when  begin- 
ning to  burst  open,  are  first  bruised  in  a  mortar,  alter 
ward  tied  up  in  a  linen  bag,  and  then  thrown  into  a 
large  pot,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  (about 
eight  gallons,  to  one  gallon  of  the  seeds),  and  boiled  till 
the  oil  is  risen  to  the  surface,  when  it  is  carefully 
skimmed  off,  strained,  and  kept  for  use.  Thus  pre 
pared,  the  oil  is  entirely  free  from  acrimony,  and  Will 
stay  upon  the  stomach  when  it  rejects  all  otb  n 
eines."  Mr.  Long  remarks,  that  the  oil  intended  for 
medicinal  use,  is  more  frequently  cold  drawn,  or  ex- 
tracted   from    the  bruised  seeds  by  means  of  a  hand 

press.     But  this  is  thought  more  acrii ions  than  that 

prepared  by  coction.  Dr.  Brown  is  also  of  this  opi- 
nion, and  prefers  the  oil  prepared  by  coction  to  that  by 
expression  ;  he  attributes  its  greater  mildness  to  the 
action  of  the  fire,  observing  that  the  expressed  oil,  as 
well  as  the  mixed  juices  of  the  seeds,  are  far  more  ac- 
tive and  violent  in  their  operation. 

Dr. Cullen  observes,  that  "this  oil,  when  the  sto- 
mach  ran  be  reconciled  to  it,  is  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able purgatives  we  can  employ.  It  has  this  particular 
advantage,  that  it  operates  sooner  after  its  exhibition 
than  any  other  purgative  IJknow  of,  as  it  commonly 
operates  in  two  or  three   hours,     [t  seldom  gives  any 

griping,  and  its  operation  is  generally  moderate,  pro- 
duemgone,  two,  or  three  stools  only.  It  is  particularly 
suited  to  cures  of  costlveness,  and  even  to  cases  of 
spasmodic  c  olic. 

In  the  West  Indies,  it  is  found  to  be  one  of  li\r  most 
certain  remedies  in  the  dry  belly  ache,  or  colics  picto 
num.  It  is  seldom  found  heating  or  irritating  to  the 
rectum ;  and,  therefore,  is  sufficiently  well  suited  to 
hemorrhoidal  p 

The  only  inconvenience  attending  the  use  of  this 
medicine  is  thai  as  an  oil  it  is  nauseous  to  some  per- 
sons; and  that,  when  the  dose  is  large,  it  occasions 
siekoess  at  the  stomach  to:  sometime  after  il  is  taken. 
To  obviate  these  incont  eniences,  several  means  have 
been  tried  ;  and  it  is  found  thai  the  most  effectual  means 
is  the  addition  of  a  little  ardent  spirit  In  the  West 
Indies,  they  employ  turn;  but  »aat  I  might  not  with 
draw  any  part  of  the  purgative,  I  employed  the  Tine. 
senna*  comp.  This,  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
three  parts  of  the  oil,  and  very  intimately  mixed,  by 
beinc  shaken  together  in  a  phial,  both  makes  the  oil 
is  to  the  taste,  and  makes  it  sit  more  easy 
on  the  stomach.  The  common  dose  of  this  oil  is  a 
table  spoonful,  or  half  an  ounce;  but  many  persons  re- 
quire a  double  quantity." 

Ricinus  major.    See  Jatropha  curcas. 

Ricinus  vulgaris.    See  Ricinus. 

RICKETS.    See  Rachitis. 

RICTUS.  This  term  is  applied  by  botanists  to  the 
grinning  mouth  or  opening  between  the  two  lips  of  a 
ringent  or  personate  (lower. 

Rl'GOR.  A  sudden  coldness,  attended  by  a  shiver- 
ing, more  or  less  perfect. 

RIMA.  A  fissure, or  opening;  as  the  rima  lanjngis, 
rima  vutt'ir. 
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Rima  qlottidis.  The  opening  of  the  larynx, 
through  which  the  air  passes  in  and  out  of  the  lungs. 

RI'MTJLA.  (Diminutive  of  rima,  a  fissure.)  A 
small  fissure. 

BDiaS'TJS.  (From  piv,  the  nose.)  See  Compressor 
naris. 

RIXG-WORM.    A  species  of  herpes.     See  Herpes. 

RINGENS.  Ringent:  a  term  applied  to  flowers  or 
their  corolla,  which  are  irregular  and  gaping,  like  the 
mouth  of  an  animal ;  as  those  of  the  nettle,  Sec. 

A  ringent  flower  is  also  called  a  lipped  or  labiate  by 
some  botanists. 

Ri  sagon.     See  Cassumuniar. 

Risigaliam.  The  auripigmenrum  was  so  called. 
See  jlrsenious  acid. 

RI'SUS.     Laughter ;  laughing. 

Risrs  cAMNis.  A  kind  of  laughter  in  which  the 
lips  are  contracted,  so  as  to  show  all  the  teeth. 

Rises  sardosicus.     See  Sardonic  laugh. 

RIVERIUS,  Lazarus,  was  horn  at  Moutpelier,  in 
1589.  Being  naturally  slow  in  his  attainments,  he 
failed  in  his  rirst  examinations  for  a  degree;  but  this 
only  stimulated  him  to  redoubled  exertions,  so  that  in 
the  folio  win.'  sprint:  he  accomplished  his  object  at  the 
iige  of  -22.  His  attachment  to  study  became  then  very 
[treat,  and  eleven  years  after  that  period  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  professorship  of  medicine  in  the  univer- 
sity; which  office  he  filled  with  great  honour  till  his 
death  in  1655.  Riverius  published  some  valuable 
works,  .especially  one,  entitled  "Praxis  Medica;" 
which  appeared  tit  first  in  a  concise  form,  as  a  sort  of 
text-book  ;  but  finding  il  very  favourably  received  by 
the  public,  he  enlarged  and  improved  it  considerably  : 
and  it  added  greatly  to  his  reputation,  having  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  as  well  in  the  original,  as 
translated  into  French  and  English. 

RIYIxrs,  Augustus  Qiirisis,  was  son  of  a 
learned  physician  and  critic,  Andrew  Baclnnann, 
whose  name  was  Latinized  into  Rivinus,  and  born  at 
Leipsic,  in  1652.  He  graduated  at  the  age  of  24,  and 
fifteen  years  after  obtained  the  professorships  of  physi- 
ology and  botany  in  bis  native  university  ;  he  was  also 
associated  with  many  learned  bodies;  and  he  filled 
these  appointments  with  honour  to  himself  till  his 
death,  in  17-2/i.  Rivinus  distinguished  himself  chiefly 
as  a  systematic  botanist ;  but  his  arrangement  was  very 
ill  fee  live.  being  founded  on  the  number  of  the  petals, 
andiheir  being  regular,  or  irregular.  Though  by  no 
means  eminent  as  a  practical  anatomist,  he  is  said  to 
have  discovered  a  new  salivary  duct.  Asa  medical 
writer,  he  has  the  merit  of  faithful  observation  and 
description  in  his  treat  is-  "  De  lv-teLipsieiisi,"  pub- 
lished in  1680.  He  wrote  also  on  dyspepsia,  on  inter- 
mittents,  and  various  other  subjects.  His  "  Censura 
.Medieamenioium  ohVinaliuni,"  ranks  very  high,  on 
I hi  of  the  freedom  with  which  he  attacked  opi- 
nions, however  generally  received,  which  he  believed 
erroneous  ;  and  to  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit  we  owe 
thegreal  simplification, and  other  improvements,  which 
the  Materia  Medica  exhibits  tit  present. 

ROASTING.  A  chemical  process,  generally  per- 
formed  in  crucibles,  by  which  mineral  substances  are 
divided,  some  of  their  principles  being  volatilized,  and 
Others  changed,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  other  opera- 
lions. 

ROB.  (Rob,  dense,  Arabian.)  An  old  term  for  an 
inspissated  juice. 

ROBORANT.  (Roborans ;  from  roboro,  to  strength- 
en.!    That  which  is  strengthening.    See  Tonic. 

ROCGE'LLA.    SeeZ.w»eil  rocceUa. 

Rochetle-saU.     See  Soda  tarlarisata. 

ROCKAMBOLE.  The  Allium  s.-orodnprasum,  of 
Liun.Tus.  The  root  is  used  for  pickles  and  high-sea- 
soned dishes. 

ROCK-BUTTER.  A  greasy  mineral  which  oozes 
out  Of  rorks  that  contain  alum,  at  the  Hurlet  alum- 
work,  near  Paisley. 

Rock  curl,-.    See  Asbestos. 

ROCK-CRYSTAL.  A  white  and  brown-coloured 
crystallized  silicious  mineral,  found  of  great  size  and 
beauty  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  and  Dauphiny  affords 
most  magnificent  groupes. 

Rock  oil.    See  Petroleum. 

ROCK-SALT.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds,  the 
foliated  and  the  fibrous.  The  principal  deposite  of  this 
salt  in  Great  Britain  is  in  Cheshire.  In  1000  parts  are 
contained,  accordine  to  Henrv,  983  of  muriate  of  soda, 
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64  sulphate  of  lime,  a  little  muriate  of  lime  and  mu- 
riate of  magnesia,  ami  10  pans  insoluble  matter. 

Rock-samphire.     See  Crilhnnim  maritimun. 

Hock,  wood.    The  ligniform  abestos. 

SOCKET,     Sec  Brassicu  nuca. 

Jiocket,  Unman,     See  Brassica  irnra. 

Rocket,  mild.     Bee  Brasaica  irucastrum. 

[ROMAYNE,  .Nil  solas,  M  It.  w  as  burn  in  thecit} 
of  New-York  in  September,  I7.")(i,  and  obtained  his 
elementary  educational  Hackensack  in  Ne«  Jersey, 
under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Peter  Wilson,  the  late  pro 
feasor  of  languages  in  Columbia  College.  About  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  went 
abroad,  and  completed  his  medical  studies  at  Edin- 
burgh,   He  ni.-<>  visited  the  continent,  and  spent  tuo 

sin  Paris.    Upon  his  return  to  New-York  he  c 

menced  his  professional  career.  He  u  as  advantage 
Ously  known  as  an  able  private  lecturer  on  many 
branches  of  medical  science,  and  ii  is,  with  pleasure  I 
bear  witness  to  bis  efficient  instrumentality,  in  the 
foundation  of  the  t  lollege  of  Phj  bii  ians  and  Sui 
He  was  its  first  president,  and  gave  instructions  in  that 
Institution  on  Anatomy  and  the  institutes  of  Medicine. 
His  address  as  president,  delivered  at  Hie  first  opening 
of  the  college  in  November,  i~i)7,  is  an  honourable 
specimen  of  bis  diversified  attainments  and  talent. 
He  died  in  New-York  in  1817. 

"  Dr.  Romayne,"  says  Dr.  M'Leod,  "  was  a  man  of 
strong  mind,  well  cultivated  and  much  improved  by 
reading,  by  the  socii  iy  of  Ii  arned  men,  and  by  travel- 
ling. I  knew  him  in  h-  alth  and  in  the  midst  of  disease  ; 
in  affluence  and  in  adversity.  He  had  much  bi  If-com 
ma  nit,  though  naturall)  of  powerful  passions,  and  very 
tender  sensibilities.  Bereaved  of  all  bis  children  in 
their  infancy,  he  could  not  endure  the  recollection  of 
their  endearment.  On  the  last  evening  Qf  hi.-  life  he 
gave  testimony  to  a  dear  friend,  ol  his  respecl  foi  the 
Scriptu  p  irti  <l  too  suddenly  for  me 

him  oh  his  death  bed.*' —  Tha  A.J 

i  otundifolia. 

ROS.     Dew. 

Idn  uusiiiM-    The  official  manna 

so  U  i  i.i'd. 

Roe  si, i. is.     See  Drosera  rotun 

EtO'SA.  I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linruean  sj  Order,   Poly 

gynia. 
"  2.    \ 

-  like  thai  ol  i 

Rosa  \  in  v.    The  white  rose.    The  Bowers  of  this 
species  possess  similar  but  inferior  virtues  to  I  i< 
the  dama.-k. 

IIkjiamna.    Iiosasylvo!  hodon;  Oy- 

nosbalns.  The  dog  rose,  or  wild  brier,  or  hip-lire. 
Rosa — germinibus  ilisque  glabn 

•pet, ,ii  ■-.  of  Linn,!  ii-.    The  I'ruil  of  this 

tree,  called  heps,  or  hips,  has  a  bo  and  ob- 

tains a  place  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  in  the 
form  of  conserve.  It  is  seldom  employed  bui  to  uni- 
form to  more  active  remedies,  in  pills,  boluses,  line- 
tuses,  &c. 

Rosa  centifolia.    The  pharmacopceial  a 
matic  name  of  the  damask  rose.     Rot 
Rosa  pallida.     The  damask  rose.     The  pharmaco- 
poeias direct  a  syrup  to  be  prepared  from  the  pi  tills  of 
this  rose,  Rosa — germinibus  oralis  pedunculisq 
pidis,caule  h  mibus,  of  Lin- 

naeus; which  is  found  to  be  a  plea  I  laxa- 

tive for  children,  or  to  obviate  costiveness  in  adults. 
Most  of  the  roses,  though  much  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens, are   far    from    being    distinctly   i 
Those  denominated  varieties  are  eztremi 
and  often  permanently  uniform  ;  and   the  specific  dif- 
ferences, as  hitherto  pointed  out,  are  ir\  many  I 
so  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  satisfactory  discrimi- 
nation,  that  it  becomes  a  difficult  matter  to  disti 
which  are  species  and  which  are  varieties  only.    The 
damask  rose  seems  to  be  anothi 
ferent  from  the  centjfbiia,  as  appears  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  by  I)n  Roi  and  Miller. 

The  petals  are  directed  for  medical  use;  they  are  ol 
a  pale  red  colour,  and  of  a  very  I 
to  most  people,  is  i 
this  and  mosi  of  the  olbi 
nosegays.     U'e  may  remark,  however,  that  it 
instances,   they  have,   under   certain    circumstances, 
produced  alarming  symptoms.     The  petals  "impart 
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their  odorous  matter  to  watery  liquors,  both  by  Infusion 
and  distillation.    Six  pound  -impregnate, 

by  distillat ,  agallon,or  more,  of  water,  strongly  «  Ith 

their  fine  flavour.     On  distilling  large  quantities,  there 

es  be  watery  fluid  a  small  portion  of  a 

buiyraceous  oil,  which  liquefies  by  heat,  and 

appeals  yellow,  but  concieli-s  ill  the  cold  into  a  white 

ma— .  A  hundred  pounds  of  the  flowers,  according 
in  the  experiments  of  Tachenlus  and  Hoffman,  at 
forded  scarcely  Btdf  an  ounce  of  oil."  The  smell  of 
the  oil  exactly  resembles  that  of  roses,  and  is  therefore 
much  used as-a  perfume.  It  possesses  very  little  pun 
gency.and  has  bee*  highly  recommended  foi  us  cordial 
and  analeptic  qualities.  These  (lowers  also  contain  a 
bitterish  substance,  which  is  extracted  by  water  along 

with  the  odorous  principle,  and   remains  entire  in  the 

ii tion  afti  r  the  lain  t  has  been  separated  by  di.-ul- 

i  vaporation. 

This  ii\i  d  sapid  mailer  of  the  petals  manifests  a  pur- 
gative quality;  and  ii  is  on  this  account  that  the  flowers 
are  received  in  the  Materia  Medica. 

Rosa  damascena.    See  Rosa  centifolia. 

Roe  <,  sallica.  The  pharmacopoeia]  and  systematic 
ii. inn  ni  the  red  rose.  Rosa  rubra.  The  flowers  of 
this  species,  Rosa — germinibus  oyatis  pedunculitque 
hispidis,  caule  petiolissue  hispido  acuuatis,  of  I.iu- 
iiseus,  arc  %  aim  d  for  then  adstringent  qualities,  which 

are  most  considerable   before  tha    petals  expand  ;   and 

■re  in  this  state  they  are  chosen  for  medicinal  use, 
and  ordered  by  the  pharmacopoeias  in  different  prepa- 
rations, as  those  of  a  conserve,  oi  confection,  a  honey, 
an  infusion,  and  a  syrup.    The  Infusion  of  roses  is  a 
grateful  cooling  subadstringent,  and  useful  in  hemop- 
tysis, and  other  hemorrhagic  complaints:  Its  efficacy, 
ii,  depends  chiefly  on  the  sulphuric  acid  added. 
centifolia. 
lios »  in  iii!  v.     See  Rosa  galbica. 
Rosa  svlvbstris.     Si  e  Rosa  canina. 
ROSA'CEUS.      Rose-like.      I.  Applied   to  corolla 

■  e,  as  those  of  the  Dryas. 
2.  Tin  term  gvlta  rosacea  i-  applied  to  iillle  rosy- 
coloured  spots  upon  the  face  B 
ROSACIC  ACID.    There  is  deposited  from  the  urine 

Of  |  i  i  -i. ns,  labouring  under  goul  and   inllai atorj  le 

edimeni  of  a  rose  colour,  occasionally  mud 
dish  crystals  This  u  as  tii-i  discovered  to  be  a  peculiar 
acid  by  M.  Proust,  and  afterward  examined  by  ,\l. 
Vauquelin.  Tins  acid  is  solid,  or  a  lively  cinnabar 
hue,  without  smell,  with  a  faint  taste,  but  reddening 
erj  sensibly.  <  In  burning  coal  u  isdecomposed 
into  a  pungent  vapour,  which  has  not  the  odour  of 
burning  animal  matter.  It  is  very  soluble  iii  water, 
and    it  even  softens  in  the  air.      ll  is  soluble  in  alkohol. 

It  form  soda,  ammonia,  ha- 

ul's, Btrontites,  and  lime.    It  gives  a  slight  to 
loured  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead.    It  also  com- 
bines wiih  liiiuc  acid,  forming  bo  intimate  a  union,  that 
hie  acid  in  precipitating  from  urine,  carries  the 
other,  though   a  deliquescent  substance,  down  along 
1    i-  obtained  pure  by  acting  on  the  sediment 
with  alkohol. 
ROSALIA.     A  name  in  some  authors  for  the  mea- 

a  disease  very  like  the  measles. 
ROSE.    See 

a  centifolia. 

Rose,  dog.  una. 

I!  isea  radix.  See  Rhodiola. 
/•'"  '•  red.  Sei  Rosa  gallica. 
ROSE  ROOT.  See  Rhodiola. 
Rose,  white.    See  Rosa  alba. 

lUno  herb.    See  Epilobium  an  austi folium. 
ROSEMARY.    See  Rosmarinus. 

im  rosa,  a  rose-,  so  called  from  the 
colour  of  the  rash.)     A  rose-coloured  efliorescence, 
Iy  figured,  without  wheals,  or  papula.-,  and    not 
contagious.     Ii   is   mostly  symptomatic,  occurring  in 
connexion   with  different  febrile  complaints,  and  re- 
quiring m,  deviation  from  the  treatment  respectively 
them. 
I,s  !'  comprised  under  the  seven 

i  'lie  face  and 

.  day  or  two  i-  distributed 

producing  a  considerable  degree 

of  itching  and  tingling.     It  is  distributed  into  separate 

small  patches,  of  various  figure,  but  laiger  and  more 

irregular  forms  than  in  the  measles.    It  is  at  first  red 
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but  soon  assumes  its  (loop  roseate  hue.  The  fauces 
are  tinged  with  the  game  colour,  and  a  slight  rough- 
ness of  the  tonsils  is  felt  in  swallo* 

The  rash  continues  vivid  through  the  second  day; 
after  which  it  declines  in  brightness,  slight  specks  onlj 
remaining  of  a  dark  hue,  on  the  fourth  day;  which, 
with  the  constitutional  affection,  wholly  disappear  on 
the  fifth. 

The  efflorescence  sometimes  is  partial,  extending 
only  over  portions  of  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  part  of 
the  bn  as)  and  shouldi  i  slightly  elevated, 

and  itching  considerably,  but  in  this  form  the  disease 
continues  a  week  or  longer,  the  rash  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing several  times :  sometimes  from  taking  warm 
liquors,  and  sometimes  without  any  apparent  cause. 
The  retrocessi  >n  is  usually  accompanied  with  disorder 
of  the  stomach,  headache,  and  faintness  ;  which  are 
immediately  n  lievedon  lis  appearance.  It  commonly 
occurs  iu  females  of  irritable  constitution  in  summer. 
Light  diets  and  acidulated  drinks,  with  occasional  lax- 
atives, palliate  the  symptoms. 

2.  The  Roseola  autvmnalis  occurs  in  children,  In  the 
autumn,  in  distinct  circular  or  oval  patches,  which 
gradually  increase  to  the  size  of  a  Bhilling,  and  are  of 
a  dark  damask  rose  hue.  It  appeals  chiefly  on  the 
arms, sometimes  desquamating,  and  its  de 
to  lie  expedited  By  the  internal  use  of  sulphuric  acid. 

:t.  The  Roseola  annulata  occurs  on  almost  every 
part  of  the  hoily,  in  r<»e  coloured  riiius.  with  central 
areas  of  the  usual  colour  of  the  skin.  When  accom- 
panied wilh  fever  its  duration  is  short ;  at  other  limes, 
without  any  constitutional  disorder,  it  continues  for  a 
considerable  and  uncertain  period.  The  riiiL's  are,  at 
first,  from  a  line  to  two  I s  in  diameter,  hill  gradually 

dilating  leave  a  larger  central  space,  sometimes  of  the 
of  half  au  inch.  The  efflorescence  is  less 
vivid  ami  in  the  chronic  form  usually  fades)  in  the 
morning,  but  increases  in  the  evening  or  night,  ami 
produces  a  heat  and  itching  in  the  skiu.  When  ii  be 
comes  very  faint  in  colour  for  several  days,  the  sto- 
mach is  disordered,  and  languor,  giddiness,  ami  pains 
of  the  limbs  ensue,  which  are  relieved  by  the  use  of 
the  warm  hath. 

Sea  bathing  and  the  mineral  acids  afford  much  relief 
in  thechronic  forms  of  ihis  rash. 

4.  a,,-  is  a  closer  rash  occurring  in  in- 
fants dui  in'.'  the  irritation  of  dentition,  of  di 
bowels,  and  in  fevers.     It  is  very  irregular  in  its  ap- 

inetimes   continuing  oni>    for  a  night, 
sometimes  appearing  ami  disa|  pearing  for  several  suc- 

days  « i'h   violent    disorder,   and 
aiisiiiL'  in  single  pan  lies  in  different  pans  ol 
successively.     Ii  is  alleviated  by  the  remedies  adapted 
to    relieve    bowel     complaints,    painful   den 

other  febrile  affections  with  which  it  is  connected. 

5.  n, i  pre*  iou  ly  to 

Inn:  h  ii  .  I      I    small   pov,  hut 

seldom  before  the  limner.      It  appears  ill  the  inoculated 

day  of  the  eruptive  fever,  which 
lly  the  ninth  or  tenth  after  inoculai 
fust  >een  on  the  arms,  breast,  and  face;  ami  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  it  extends  over  the  trunk,  a  d  extremities. 

Sometimes    it    is    distributed    in    oblong    irregulai 

fused  Willi  numerous  in 
it    forms  an   almost  continue 

over  the  whole  body,  being  in  some  pans  slightly  ele- 
vated,    ft  continues  about  three  days,  on  the 
last  of  which,  the  variolous  pustules  ma) 
guished,  in  tin-  general  redness,  by  their  rounded  cle\  a- 
tion,  hardness,  and  whiti  ness  of  their  tops. 

generally  in  a  congeries 
of  dots  ami  small  patches,  hut  sometimes  diffuse  like 
the  former;  takes  place  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  after 
vaccination,  at  the  place  of  inoculation,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  the  areola  that  is  formed  round  the  ve- 
sicle, from  whence  it  spreads  irregularly  over  the  whole 

of  the  hoily. 
It  is  usual!-,  attended  with  a  very  quick  pulse,  white 
tongue,  and  great  resrli 

uption  of 
miliary  vesicles  n 

wiih  attacl  ihc  febrile  rh 

accompanied  n  ith  consi  sin  me  languor 

.  and  tor- 
pid bowels,  and  terminates  on  the  se;  enth  day  by  des- 
quamation. 

- i:\VOOD.    See  Rhodium  lismnn. 


ROSEWORT.    See  Rhodiola. 

ROSIN.     See  Resina. 

ROSMARI'NUS.  (Quasi  rosa,  cpvpva, because  it 
smells  like  myrrh.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Diandria ;  Order, 
nyia. 

2.  Tin-  pharinacopaeial  name  of  the  common  rose- 
mary. 

Rosmarinus  iiortensis.  See  Rosmarinus  offici- 
nalis. 

Rosmarinus  officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  rosemary.  Rosmarinus  iiortensis  ; 
Libanotis  corvnaria  :  IJendroUbanus  ;  Rosmarinus,  of 
Limueus.  The  leaves  and  tops  of  this  plant  have  a 
fragrant  aromatic  smell,  and  a  bitterish  pungent  taste. 
Rosemary  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
those  plants  which  stimulate  and  corroborate  the 
nervous  system  :  it  has  therefore  been  recommended  in 
various  affections  supposed  to  proceed  from  debility,  m 
defective  excitement  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  as  in 
certain  headaches,  deafness,  giddiness^  and  in  some 

hysterical  and  dyspeptic  symptoms.     The  officinal  pre- 
parations of  rosemaiy  are,  an  essential  oil    from   their 

leaves,  or  from  the  herb  in  flower,  a  conserve  of  the 
mil  a  spirit  formerly  called  Hungary  water, 
from  the  flowery  tops.  The  tops  are  also  used  in  the 
compound  spirit  of  Lavender,  and  soap  liniment. 

Rosmarinus  svlvbstrxs.    See  Ledum  paluscre. 

ROSTELLTJM.  A  little  beak.  Applied  to  that 
part  of  tin  seed  which  is  pointed,  penetrates  the  earth, 
and  becom  rutiim. 

ROSTRATUS.  Rostrate.  Applied  to  the  pod  of 
the  Sinajn 

ROSTRUM.  (From  rodo,  to  niaw;  because  birds 
Use  it  Id  tear  their  food  wilh.  1      1.   A  beak. 

2.  The  piece  of  flesh  which  lianas  between  the  di 
virion  of  the  hare-lip  is  called  rostrum  leporinum. 

3.  Applied  iii  botany  to  some  elongation  of  a  seed- 
vessel,  originating  from  the  permanent   style;   as  in 

.    though  it  is  also  used  foi  naked  seeds;  as 

IU  1 1' \<T..i:.  (From  rota,  a  wheel.)  The  name  of 
an  order  of  plants  in  Linneeus's  Fragments  ol  aNatural 
Method,  consisting  of  those  which  have  one  flat  wheel- 
shaped  petal. 

ROTACISMUS.  The  harsh  or  asperated  vibration 
of  the  leii'  r  /•  or  go,  which  is  very  common  in  the 
i  parts  of  England. 

Rl  (TANG.      See  (  ,;,'  imns    I 

ROTA  TOR.  (From  roto,  to  nun.)  A  muscle  the 
offii  e  of  which  is  to  wheel  about  the  thigh. 

ROTAT1  S.     Rotate,  or  wheel-like;  salver-shaped. 
&c.;  as  the  nectary  of 
irolia  "i"  the  Borago  o 
RO'TULA.     (Diminutive  Of  rota,  a  wheel;  su  called 

nape  i    See  .' 
ROTUNDUS. 

ROUGE.     See  Carthamus  tinctorius. 
ROUND.     Rotundus.     Many  parts  of  animals  and 
ive  this  trivial  name  from  their  shape; 
as  round  ind  foramen,  &cj  and  leaves, 

■  ..'ol  the  Pisum  Brassica, kC. 
I.  See  Rumex  scutatus. 
Round  ligaments.  Ligamenta  rotunda.  A  bun- 
dle of  vessels  and  fibres  contained  in  a  duplicative  of 
the  peritonaeum,  that  proceed  from  the  sides  of  the 
uterus,  through  the  abdominal  rings,  and  disappear  in 
the  pudenda. 

RUHE'DO.  (From  ruber,  red.)  A  diffused,  but  not 
spoiled,  redness  in  any  part  of  the  skin  ;  such  as  that 
which  arises  from  blushing. 

RUBEFACIENT.  Rub  faciens;  from  rubefacio, 
to  make  red.;  That  substance  which,  when  applied 
a  certain  lime  to  the  skiu,  induces  a  redness  without 
blistei  iiiL'. 

RUBELITE.     Red  tourmalin. 

RUBE'OLA.     (From  ruber,  red:  or  from  rubeo,  to 

The  measles.     A  genus  of 

the  Class  Pyrexia?,  and  Order  Exanthemata, 

of  Cullen;  known  by  synocha,  hoarseness,  dry  cough, 

1  ■    fourth  day,  eruption 

red  points,  discernible  by  the  touch,  which, 

i  m.    The 

m,  exhibits   an   inflammatory. 

crust.     In  addition  to  the  symptoms  already  related,  it 

is  remarkable,  that  tl s  and  eyelids  always  show 

ii  ,■  of  this  disease,  being  somewhat  inflamed 
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anJ  suffused  with  tears.  The  syoocha  continues  dur- 
ing the  whole  progress  of  the  disease.  In  systems  of 
nosology,  BeveraJ  varieties  of  measles  are  mentioned 
but  they  may  be  all  comprehended  under  two  heads- 
the  one  attended  with  more  or  less  of  the  symptoms 
of  general  inflammation;  the  other  accompanied  by  a 
putrid  diathesis. 

The  measles  may  prevail  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
as  an  epidemic,  but  the  middle  ol"  winter  is  the  time 
they  are  usually  most  prevalent:  and  they  attack  per- 
rons of  all  ages,  hut  children  are  most  liable  to  Iheni. 
They  prove  most  unfavourable  to  such  as  an 
plethoric  or  scrofulous  habit.  Like  the  small-].,  i 
never  affect  persons  but  once  in  their  life;  their  con- 
tagion appears  to  be  of  aspecific  nature.  The  eruption 
is  usually  preceded  by  a  general  uneasiness,  chilliness, 
and  shivering,  pain  in  the  head*  in  grown  pet 
but  in  children  a  heaviness  and  soreness  in  the  throal  ; 
sickness  and  vomiting,  with  other  affections,  such  as 
happen  in  most  fevers:  bnt  the  chief  i 
symptoms  are,  a  heaviness  aboul  the  eyes,  with 
swelling,  inflammation,  and  a  deflation  of  sharp  tears, 
and  greai  acuteness of  sensation,  si.  thai  they  cannot 
bear  the  light  without  pain,  together  with  a  discharge 
of  6uch  serous  humour  from  the  nostrils,  which  pro- 
duce sneezing.  The  heal  and  other  febrile  symptoms, 
increase  very  rapidly  ;  to  which  succeeds  a  frequent 
and  dry  cough,  a  stuffing,  great  oppression,  and 
times  retching  to  vomit,  with  violent  pains  in  the  loins, 
and  sometimes  a  looseness  ;  at  ether  times  there  is 
great  sweating,  the  tongue  foul  and  white,  the.  thirst 
very  great,  and,  in  general,  the  lever  runs  much  higher 
than  in  the  milder  sort  of  the  regular  small-pox.  The 
eruptions  appear  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and 
sometimes  about  the  end  of  the  third.  On  the  third  01 
fourth  day  from  their  fust  appearance,  the  redness  di- 
minishes, the  spots,  or  very  small  papula;,  dry  up,  the 
cuticle  peels  off,  and  is  replaced  by  a  new  one.  The 
symptoms  do  not  good'  on  the  eruption,  a|  in  the  small- 
pox, except  the  vomiting;  the  cough  and  heai 
continue,  with  the  weakness  and  defluxion  on  the 
eyes,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  fever.  On  the 
ninth  or  eleventh  day,  no  traoe  of  redness  i-  to  be 
found,  bin  the  skin  assumes  tat  wonted  appearance.; 
yet,  without  there  have  been  some  considerable 
cuations  either  by  the  skin,  or  by  vomiting,  ihe  patient 
will  hardly  recover  strength,  but  the  cough  will  eon 
tinue,  the  fever  return  with  new  violence,  and  bring 
on  great  distress  and  danger. 

In  the  more  alarming  cases,  spasms  of  the  limbs, 
subsultus,  tendiiuim,  delirium,  or  what  more  frequently 
happens,  coma,  supervene.  This  last  sj  niptom  so  fre- 
quently attends  the  eruptive  fever  of  measli  s,  thai  by 
some  practitioners  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  its  diag- 
nostics. 

In  measles,  as  in  other  febrile  diseases,  the  symp- 
toms generally  suffer  some  remission  towards  the 
morning,  returning  however  towards  the  evening  with 
increased  severity. 

The  measles,  even  when  violent,  tire  not  < 
attended  with  a  putrid  tendency  ;   but  ii  sometimes 
happens,  that  such  a  disposition  prevails  both  in  the 
course  of  the  disease  and  at  its  termination.     In  sdeh 
cases,  petechia;  are  to  be  observed  interspersed  among 
the  eruptions,  and  ihese  last  become  livid,  or  a 
almost  a  black  colour.    Haemorrhages  break  oul 
different  parts  of  the  body,  the  pulse  b<  comes  frequent, 
feeble,  and  perhaps  irregular,  universal  debility  en- 
sues, and  the  patient  is  destroyed. 

In  those  cases  where  there  is  much  fever,  with  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  anil  other  symptoms  of  pneu- 
monic inflammation,  or  where  there  is  great  debility, 
with  a  tendency  to  putrescency,  there  will  alwa 
considerable  danger ;  but  the  consequences  attendant 
on  the  measles  are  in  general  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  immediate  disease  ;  for  although  a  person  may  get 
through  if,  and  appear  for  a  lime  to  be  recovered,  still 
hectic  symptoms  and  pulmonary  consumption 
afterward  arise,  and  destroy  him,  or  an  ophthalmia 
shall  ensue. 

Measles,  as  well  a?  small-pox,  not  unfrequcntly  call 
into  action  a  disposition  to  scrofula,  where  such  hap- 
pens to  exist  in  the  habit.  Another  bad  consequence 
of  the  measles  is,  that  the  bowels  are  often  left  by  them 
in  a  very  weak  state  ;  a  chronic  diarrhoea  remaining, 
■which  has  sometimes  proved  fatal.  Dropsy  has  also 
been  known  as  a  consequence  of  measles. 
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The  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dissec- 
tions of  those  who  die  of  measles  are  pretty  much 

c ined  to  the  lungs  and  Intestines:    the  former  of 

which  always  show  strong  marks  of  inflammation,  and 
sometimes  a  tendency  to  sphacelus.  Where  the  pa- 
lient  dies  uudei  the  eruption,  the  trachea  and  larger 
branches  of  the  bronchia,  as  in  the  small  pox,  are  often 
covered  with  It,  which  may  account  tor  the  increase  of 
the  cough  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disorder,  as  it  usually  ap- 
pears, the  object  is  to  moderate  the  accompanying 
synocha  fever,  and  attend  to  the  stale  of  certain  or- 
particularly  the  lungs  and  the  bowels.  When 
there  are  no  urgent  local  symptoms,  ii  will  be  com- 
monly  sufficient  to  pursue  the  general  antiphlogistic 

plan,  (avoiding,  however,  too  free  or  sudden  exposure 
to   cold.1    keeping  the    bowels  open,    and   encouraging 

diaphoresis  bj  mild  antimonials,  &c.  Sometimes, 
however,  hi  plethoric  habits,  especially  where  the  lungs 

are  weak,  il  will  be  proper  to  begin  by  a  moderate 
abstraction  of  blood.  Where  the  eruption  litis  been 
imprudently  checked,  much  distress  usually  follows, 
audit  will  be  advisable  to  endeavour  to  bring  it  out 

again  by  the  warm  balh,  with  other  means  of  iucreas- 

ing   the  acti if  the  cutaneous  vessels.     Should  an 

inflammatory  determination  of  the  lungs  occur,  moie 
active  evacuations  must  be  practised,  as  explained 
under  the  bead  of  Pneumonia.  The  cough  may  be  pal- 
liated by  opium,  joined  with  expectorants,  demulcents, 
&c.:  and  an  occasional  emerrc  will  be  proper,  when 
there  is  much  wbee/.ing.  Where  diarrhea  takes 
place,  it  is  better  nol  to  attempt  to  suppress  it  at  once; 
but  if  troublesome,  moderate  it  by  small  doses  of  opium, 
assisted  perhaps  by  astringents.  At  the  decline  of  the 
disorder,  much  attention  is  often  required  to  prevent 
phthisis  pulinnnalis  supervening.  Should  the  disorder 
ever  pul  on  a  putrid  character,  the  general  plan  pointed 
OUt  under  Typhus  must  be  pursued. 

ItU'itlA.  (From  rutur,  red:  so  called  from  its  red 
roots.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  ill  the  Lin- 
ncean  system.     Class,  Tetrandria;  Order,  JSonogynia. 

■!.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  madder  plant, 
Rubia  HncloTum. 

Ri  bia  TiNCTORi  m.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
madder  plant.  Erythrodanum ;  RvJbia  major  ;  Radix 
rubra.  Ilyers'  madder.  Rubia— foliia  annuity  caulc 
a,  uleato,  of  Linnaeus,  The  roots  of  this  plant  have  a 
bitterish,  somewhat  austere  lasle,  and  a  slight  smell, 
not  of  the  agreeable  kind.  It  was  formerly  considered 
as  a  deobstruent,  detergent,  and  diuretic,  but  it  is  now 
Idom  used. 

RUBI'GO.  {Rnbigo,  inis.f.;  A  colore  rubro,  from 
Its  red  colour.)     Rust. 

Ki  BIOO  (  i  nti.     See  Verdigris. 

Rubiqo  i  ERin.     Sec  Ferri  subcarbonas. 

Rubi'nus.  (from  ruber,  red:  so  named  from  its 
colour.)     A  carbuncle.     See  Jlnthrax. 

RdBlNUS  verts.     See  Anthrax. 

KUBULI.    (From  rubus,  a  blackberry  or  raspberry.) 
ic  name  in  Good's  Nosology  of  Ihe  yaws. 

RU'BUS.     (From  ruber,  red:  so  called  from  its  red 

fruit.)     The  name  ol   a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnian 

Class,  Icosandria;  Older,  Polygyria. 

Rims  AitoTiei's.      The  systematic   name   of  the 

shrubby  strawberry.     Rubus— foliis  altcrnatis,  taule 

uniflora.     The   berries,  Buccal  norlandica,  are 

recommended  by  Linnaeus  as  possessing  antiseptic,  re- 

frigcrant,  and  antiscorbutic  qualities. 

Ri  in  a  i  ;  sirs.  The  systematic  name  of  the  dew- 
berry plant,  the  fruit  of  which  resembles  the  blackberry 
in  appearance  and  qualities. 

Rubus  i  it  im.i  moris.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
cloudberry  tree.  Chamamorus;  Chamarubus foliis ribit 

!  uncas- 

trensi  humihs  Jlnglicus.    Cloudberries 

and  kneil.,  .,;,..     The  ripe  fruit  of  this  plant,  Rubus 

—foliis  simphcibus  lobatis,caule  intcrno  unijloro.  of 

pared  into  a  jam  ;  and  is  recommended 

Stc.  in  fevers,  phthisical  diseases,  haj- 

mnptysis,  &c.     As  an  antiscorbutic,  it  is  said  to  excel 

sea  and  other  vegetables  of  that  tribe  in 

common  u  e. 

Ri  bi  s  i  umcosus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  bramble,  which  affords  blackberries.  The 
berries  are  eaten  in  abundance  by  children  and  are 
wholesome  and  gently  aperient.  Too  large  quantities 
however,  when  the  stomach  i*  weak,  produce  vomit' 
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log  and  great  distention  of  the  belly,  from  flatus.    See 
fruits,  summer. 

Rcbus  idjeus.    The  systematic  name  of  the  rasp- 
berry.    Balinon  ;  Moron.    Rubus— foliis  quinato-pin- 
natis  ternatisque,  caule  aculeato,  petiotis  canaliculars, 
of  Lirmaius.    The  fruit  of  this  plant  has  a  pleasant 
sweet  taste,  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  grateful  fla- 
vour, on  account  of  which  it  is  chiefly  valued,     lis 
virtues  consist  in  allaying  heat  and  thirst,  and  promot- 
ing the  natural  excretions.     A  grateful  syrup  prepared 
from  the  juice  is  directed  for  officinal  use. 
[Rubus  triviams.     See  Blackberry.     A.] 
[Rubus  villosus.     See  Blackberry.     A.] 
RUBY.     See  Sapphire. 
RU'CTUS.     An  eructation. 
RUE.     See  Rata  graaeolens. 
Rue,  goats.    See  Galega. 

Ruki  pimjlje.  Rufus's  pills.  A  compound  very 
similar  to  the  alofitie  pills  with  myrrh.  See  Pilula 
ali'-  B  i  urn  myrrha. 

RUFUS,  the  Ephesian,  a  physician  and  anatomist 
of  considerable  eminence  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  es- 
teemed by  Galen  one  of  the  most  able  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  traced  the  origin  of  the  nerves  in  the 
brain  by  dissecting  brutes,  and  considered  some  of  them 
as  contributing  to  motion,  others  to  sensation.  He  even 
observed  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  in  the  eye. 
He  considered  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  life,  and  of  the 
animal  heat,  and  as  the  origin  of  the  pulse,  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  its  left  ventricle  and  of  tie- 
arteries.  There  is  a  very  respectable  treatise  by  him 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  and  the  .Method 
of  curing  them.  He  also  wrote  a  good  work  on  Pur- 
gative Medicines;  and  a  little  treatise  on  the  Names 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  different  Parts  of  tie  Bodj 
Galen  affirms  also,  that  Ruins  was  the  author  of  an 
Essiyon  the  Materia  Medica,  in  verse;  and  Suidas 
mentions  others  on  the  Atra  bilis,  &c,  but  these  are 
all  lost. 

EUGOSUS.  Rugged.  A  term  applied  to  a 
leaf,  when  the  veins  are  tighter  than  the  snrtace  be- 
tween them,  causing  the  latter  to  swell  into  little  ine- 
qualities,  as  the  various  species  of  sage.  The  seeds  ol 
the  Lithospernium  arvense  are  rugose. 

RUM.  A  spirituous  liquor,  well  known,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  sugar-cane. 

RU'MEX.  yRumex,  ids.  m. ;  a  sort  of  pike,  spear,  or 
halberd,  Which  the  shape  of  the  leaves  in  various  spe 
cies  much  resembles.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linim-an  system.  Class,  Jlcxaiulria ;  Order, 
Trirrynia.     The  dock. 

Rumex  ACETOSA.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  sorrel.  Acetosa;  Acetosamulgaris ;  Acetosa 
pratensis;  Acetosa  arvensis.  Sorrel;  sour-dock.  Rn- 
mex—foliis  oblongU  sagittate,  florib 
Linnajus.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  sour,  but  not 
the  root,  Which  is  bitter.  It  grows  in  the  meadow. sand 
common  fields. 

Rumex  aci.tis.  The  systematic  name  ol  the  sharp- 
pointed  wild-dock.  Oxylapathum;  Lapalhum.  Ru- 
mex—floribus  htrmaphroditis ;  valvulis  dental 
nifcris,  foliis  cordate  oblongis  aeuminatis,  ol  Lin- 
n.Tiis.  The  decoction  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  used 
in  Germany  to  cure  the  itch;  ami  it  appears  to  have 
been  used  in  the  time  of  Dioscorides,  in  the  cure  ol 
leprous  and  impetiginous  affections,  both  alone  and 
boiled  with  vinegar. 

R.0MEX  ILPINUS.  The  systematic  name  ol  the  plant 
Which  affords  the  monk's  rhubarb.  See  Rumex  pa- 
tientia. .  ,  .  , 
RrjMEI  AQUATirrs.  See  Rvmrr  Injdrohipallium. 
["Rumex  bkitanmca.  Tile  common  American 
water-dock,  which  crows  in  wet,  boggy  soils,  and 
upon  the  margin  of  ditches,  is  a  moderately  stimulating 
and  astringent  plant.  It  is  esteemed  by  many  conn- 
try  practitioners  as  a  local  application  to  indolent  and 
ill-conditioned  ulcers.  A  strong  decoction  of  the  root  is 
usually  employed  as  a  wash  in  these  cases.  Some 
times  an  ointment,  formed  by  simmering  the  root  m 
hog's  lard,  is  beneficially  applied  in  herpes.  The  use 
of  this  plant,  according  to  Colden,  was  learned  from  the 
Indians."— Big.  Mat.  Med.    A.] 

Rumex  crispus.  Thesystematic  name  of  the  crisp 
leaved  dock. 

Rumex  hydrolapathum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  water-dock.  Hydrolapathum;  Rumex aguaticus ; 
Hcrba  Britannica ;  Lapalhum  aquaticum.    The  wa- 
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ter  dock.  Rumet—floribus  hermaphroditis,  valvulis 
integris  graniferis,  foliis  lanceolatis,  of  Linnsus. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  manifest  considerable  acidity, 
and  are  said  to  possess  a  laxative  quality.  The  root  is 
strongly  adstrmgent,  and  has  been  much  employed, 
both  externally  and  internally,  for  the  cure  of  some 
diseases  of  the  skin,  as  scurvy,  lepra,  lichen,  &c.  The 
root  powdered  is  said  to  bean  excellent  dentifrice. 

["  Rumex  obtusifolius.  This  species  of  dock  is  a 
foreign  plant,  naturalized  as  a  weed  in  the  cultivated 
grounds  in  this  country.  The  root  is  bitterish  and  as- 
tringent.  A  decoction,  taken  internally,  is  laxative. 
Externally  it  is  applied  for  the  cure  of  ulcers  and  cuta- 
neous diseases,  and  sometimes  with  very  good  effect. 
The  Rumex  crispus,  or  curled  dock,  another  important 
weed,  resembles  this  in  its  qualities,  and,  in  the  form 
of  ointment  or  decoction,  is  found  to  cure  mild  cases  of 
psora  and  other  eruptions." — Big.  .Mat.  JUcd.    A.] 

Rumex  patientia.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
garden  patience.  Rhabarbarum  monachorum ;  Hip- 
polapathum,  Patientia.  Monk's  rhubarb.  The  root 
id'  this  plant,  and  that  of  the  Rumex  alpinus,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Murray,  is  supposed  to  possess  the 
\  utiles  of  rhubarb,  but  in  an  inferior  degree.  It  is  ob- 
viously more  adstringent  than  rhubarb,  but  comes  very 
far  short  of  its  purgative  virtue. 

I'.i  jiks  sanguineus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
bloody  dock,  the  root  of  which  has  an  austere  and  ad- 
stringent taste,  and  is  sometimes  given  by  the  vulgar 
in  the  cure  of  dysentery. 

Rimex  scutatus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
French  sorrel,  sometimes  called  acetosa  rotundifolia, 
in  the  shops.  Acetosa  romana;  Acetosa  rotundifolia 
hortensis.  Roman,  or  garden  sorrel.  Rumez— foliis 
cordate  hastotis,  ramie  dircrgentibus,  floribus  her- 
maphroditis,  of  Linnseus.  It  is  common  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  in  many  places  is  known  by  the  culinary 
name  of  Green-sauce.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those 
Of  common  sorrel.     See  Rumex  acetosa. 

1U. NCI. WITS.  Ruminate:  applied  to  leaves 
which  are  shaped  like  the  tooth  of  a  lion:  that  is,  cut 
into  Beveral  transverse,  acute  segments,  pointing  back- 
ward-: as  in  Leontoaon  taraxacum,  called  from  the 
shape  of  its  leaf,  dens  de  lion,  and  hence  Dandelion. 

Ri  eiii.LENsis  sal.    (From  Jlupilla,  Rochella,  where 
it  was  fust  made.)     Rochelle  salt.     See  Soda  tartari- 
zata. 
RUPTU'RA.    See  Hernia. 
RUPTURE.     See  Hernia. 
RUPTIUE  WORT.     See  Herniaria. 
RU  S(  I  S.     i .  /  russa  colore,  from  the  carnation  co- 
lour of  ii*  berries.)     1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnean  system.     Class,  Ditzcia;  Order,  Syn- 
genesia. 

•2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  butcher's  broom. 
Ruscue  acultiilus. 

I!i  si  is  aculeatus.  The  systematic  name  of 
butcher's  broom,  or  knee  holly.  Bruscus ;  Ozymyr- 
r/tinr  ;  Ol  ymyrsine ;  .Vi/rtacantha  ;  Myacantka  ;  Sco- 
pa  regia.  '  Wild  myrtle.  A  small  evergreen  shrub, 
i  foliis  supra  fiorifaris  nwiis  of  Linnsus. 
It  grows  in  woods  and  thickets  in  this  country.  The 
toot,  which  is  somewhat  thick,  knotty,  and  furnished 
with  long  fibres,  externally  brown,  internally  white, 
and  of  a  bitterish  taste,  has  been  recommended  as  an 
aperient  and  diuretic  in  dropsies,  urinary  obstructions, 
and  nephritic  cases.  It  is  seldom  used  in  this  country. 
See    Rn 

Rusi  t  s  hypoglossum.  The  systematic  name  of 
he  miliaria.  This  plant  was  formerly  used  against 
relaxation  of  the  uvula,  but  is  now  laid  aside  for  more 
■stringent  remedies. 

RUSH.    See  Arundo. 

["RUSH,  Benjamin,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  December, 
1745,  near  the  my  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  he  died  in  that  city  in  April,  1813,  aged  68  years. 
Dr.  Rush  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  but  of  a  strong 
and  vigorous  mind.  Duriiii.'  the  eventful  period  of  his 
life,  be  occupied  the  distinguished  consideration  of  his 
countrymen,  as  one  of  the  patriots  of  the  American  Re- 
voluiion.  as  an  able  physician,  as  a  professor  in  the  me- 
dical school  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  philanthropist,  and  as 
an  exemplary  Christian.  His  writings,  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  his  professional  pursuits,  are  numerous, 
and  worth}  the  attention  of  members  of  the  profession. 
Such  as  were  printed  during  his  life-time,  treat  on  the 
following  subjects,  viz. :— "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nam- 
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nil  History  of  Medicine  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  and  a  comparative  View   of  l 
and  Remedies,  with  those  of  ci\  ilized  Nations.' 
Account  of  the  Climate  of-Pennsylvania,  and  us  Influ- 
ence u|miu  the  Human  Body."--"  Vn   \ 
Bilious  Remitting  Pev(  r,  as  it  appeared  in  Philti 
in  the  Summer  and  Autumo  01  i.  ■'()."• — 'An  \ 
of  thi 

delpnia  in  17,-3  and    1784."— "An  Liqu 
Cause  and  Cure  of  the  Cholera  Infantub 
vations  on  the  Cynanche  Trachealis."-r-"  Vn  A 
of  tin-  Efficacy  of  Blisters  and  Bli 
obstinate  Intermitting  Fevers."—11  An  Account  of  the 
Disease  occasioned  bj  drinking  CoMWaiei  in  Warm 
Weather,  and  the  Method  of  curing  it." — "  An  v 
of  tiie  Efficacy  of  common  Salt  m  the  cu 
ty.-is." — "Thoughts  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Pul 
moiiary  Consumption."—41 

in  the  alimentary  Canal,  and  upon  anthelmintic  Medi- 
cines."— "  An  Account  of  the  external  use  of  Arsenic 
in  the  cure  of  Cam  vations  on  ll 

tanus." — "The  Result  of  Observations  made  upon  the 
Diseases  which  occurred  in  the  Military  Hospil 
the  United  States,  during  the  Revolutionary  War."— 
"  An  Account  of  the  Influence  of  military  and  pi 
Events  of  the  American  Revolution  ifpon  the  lliiinan 
Body." — "An  Inquiry  into  the  Relations  of  Tastes  and 
Alimeiils  on  each  other,  and  upon  I  lie  In  tin  em  -    o 
Relation  upon  Health  and  Pleasure." — "The  oew  Meth- 
6d  of  inoculating  for  the  Small-pox." — "  Anlnquirj  into 
the  Effects  of  ardent  Spirits  upon  the  Human  Mind  and 
Body,  with  an  Account  of  the  .Means  of  preventing. 
and  the  Remedies  foi  curing  them." — "Observal 
the  Duties  of  Physicians,  and  the  .Method-  of  improving 

Medicines';  accon lated  to  the  present  State  of  So 

ciety  and  Manners  in  tin  " — An  In 

quiry  into  the  Causes  and  Cure     I  -"An 

Accotrhl  ot'tiii-  State  of  the  Body  and  Mind  in  ( >:<l  Age, 
with    Observations   on  iis  Diseases  and  theii    i 
dii's. " — "An  Inquiry  into  the   Influence  of  Physical 
-  upon  the  Moral  Faculty."—"!  ibservations  upon 
tne  Cau-e  and  Cure  of  Pulmonary  Consumption."— 

bi  vat  ion-  u| (lie  Symptoms  and  Cure  of  Drop 

'—"Inquiry  into  I  he  Cause  and  t  'ure  of  Cout." — 
"Observatinns  on   the    Nature  and  Cine  of  II 
phobia  "— "  An    \ccount  0 

peared  in  Philadelphia  in  the  Spring  of  1789."— «  An 
Account  of  the  Influenza,  as  ii  appeared  in  Philadel- 
phia in  the  vcu-  I790and  1791."  -"  Vnl 

of  Animal   Life."  -"  I  lutlim  a  ol   a  Theory  of 

"— ••  An  Account  of  the  I'.il s   Yellow   I 

appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1793,  and  of  ea< 
till  1805."— "An  Inquiry  in 
tie  usual  Forms  ol  the  Summer  and   Au- 
tumnal Diseases  in  the  United  States,   ■ 
of  preventing  them."—"  I  n 
Yellow  Fever  not  i 

letting,  as  a  Remedy  in  i  e  tain  Di  i  aa  -  "  An  Inquiry 
into  the  comparatj  h  dicine  in  Philadel- 

phia, between  the  years  1760  and  I76G  and   i 
'■A    Volume  of  Essays:  Literary,   Moral,   and 
sophical,   in  which  the  (i 
cussed:— A  Plan   for  establishing    Publii 
Philadelphia,  and  fo  ably 

to  a  Republican  Form  of  Government, 
the  Legislature  and  Citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
year  1786. — Of  the  Mode  of  Education  proper  in  a  Re- 
public.— Observations  upon  the  S  i  in  and 
Greek  Languages,  as  a  Branch  of  liberal  Education; 
with  Hints  of  a  Plan  of  liberal  Instruction  without 
them,  accommodated  to  the  pres 
Manners,  and  Government,  in  the  United  State>— 
Thougbts   upon  the   Amusements  and   Punishments 

which  are  proper  for  Schools^— Thoughts  in; I 

Education,  accommodated  to  the  present  Stale  of  So- 
ciety Manners,  and  Government,  in  the  United 
of  America.— A  Defence ofthefiible  as  a  School-book.— 
An  Address  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospi 
nomination  in  the  United  States, upon  Subjects  interest- 
ing to  Morals.— An  Inquiry'  into  Ihe  Consistency  ol  the 
Punishment   of  Murder  bv  Death,  with   Reason  and 
Revelation.— A  Plan  of  a  Peace  Office  for  the  United 
States.— Information  to  Europeans  who  are  dUp 
emigrate  to  the  United  States  of  A  me  ica  -An  '. 
0fth\  Population,  Agriculture,  Manners, 

and  Government,  in  Pennsylvania.— An  Account  of 
the  Manners  of  the  German  Inhabitants  of  Pennsyl- 
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(  'ommon  Sen-'  \n    Account  of 

.  the  Indians  of  North  Ami  I 

upon  ihe  Influence  of  Ihe  Habitual  i 

ii  Health,  Morals,  and  Prpperty.— An   \c- 

i  niied  Stales       \u 

Lite  and  Death  of  Edward  Drinker,  who 

di.  d  unihe  17th  of  Novetnbi  i  one  hundred 

i   Circumstances 

uiion  and     Life  ol    Inn  Woods,  an  old 

\\" i  ix    years    of   age.— Biographical 

lamin    Lay!— Biographical 

Paradise  of  Negro  Slaves, 
Qulogium   upon  Mi.  William  Ciillen.— Eu- 

logium   upon   David  Rittenl se."     "A    Volume    of 

introductory  to  his 
annual  t  lourse  of  Lectures  on  the  Institutes  and  Prac 
111    il    Inquiries  and  llli 

tious  on  the  Diseases  of  the   Mind." — Thaek.  .Mid. 

A.] 
Rush  ntut. 

•inl/ius,  and 

RUSSELL,  Alexander,  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh, 
w  here  he  n  cei\  ed  his  medical  education,  and 
ward    became    physician   to  the    English    factory   at 
Aleppo,  where  he  resided  se\  eral  j  ears.    He  soon  ob- 

a  proud  pre  eminence  above  all  the  practitioners 
there,  and  was  consulted  b>  persons  of  everj  descrip- 

i  be  pacha  particularly  distinguished  liim  by  his 
friendship,  and  sought  his  advice  on  everj  acl  of  Im- 
portance. In  1755,  he  published  his " Natural  History 
of  Abppo,"  a  valuable  and  interesting  work,  contain- 
ing especially  some   important   observations  relative 

Plague.  On  his  return  to  England  lour  years 
after,  he  settled  in  London,  and  was  elected  physician 
to  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  which  office  be  retained  till 
his  ilea  Hi  in  17T0.     He  presented  sei  eral  valuabli 

itions  to  the  Royal  Society,  as  also  to  the  Medi 

Cal  Society. 

Ki  'SSELL,  Patrick,  was  brother  of  the  preceding, 
and  his  successor  an  physician  to  the  English  factory 
al  Aleppo,  lie  published  a  copious  treatise  on  the 
Plague,  having  had  ample  opportunities  of  treating  that 
during- 1760,  and  the  two  following  years.  In 
this  work  lie  has  fully  discussed  the  Important  Bubject 

mine,   Lazaretto*  --,    and   the    Police    ,,. 

tii  b.     lie  likewise  gave  to 
ihe  pul  tlition  oi  his  brother's  work  on  a 

very  enlarged 

I  he  impure  pntassn,  as  imported 

of  iron. 

I"  «.).  to  preserve,  because  it  pre- 

health.)    1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 

the  Liuua.au  system.    Class,  Decandria;  Order,  Mo- 

'- 

■J.  The   pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  common  rue. 

Si  e  Rutn   'jrnr  nit  ns. 

h  enialic  name  of  the 

common  rue.  ■  ,„.,.  fc. 

of  Liniianis.     Rue  has  a  strong 
f'ul  smell,  and  a  bitter,  hot,  penetrating  i 

bj  much  handling  they 
have  been  known  to  irritate  ami  inflame  the  skin  ■  and 
ihe  plant,  in  it:,  natural  or  uncultivated  stale,  is  said  to 
sensible  qualities  still  more  powerfully. 
The  imaginary  quality  of  the  rue,  In  resisting  and  ex- 
pelling contagion,  is  now  disregarded.     Ii  isdoub  Ii 
powerful  stimulant,  and  is  considered,  like  other  Dic- 
ing, de- 
obstruent,  and  antispasmodic  powers.     In  the  former 
London  Pharmacopoeia  it  wa-  directed  in  the  Conn  of 
an  extract  ;  and  was  also  an  ingredient  in  the  pul 
"  now  omitted.     Tin 
ruples. 
Hi  i  s  mi  hi.vria.     SeeAsplenium  ruta  muraria. 
RUTIDO'SIS.    A  corrugation  and  subsiding  of  the 

the  eye.     The  specil 

'•  '■  »  a  wound  or  puncture  penetratioi 

til     COI 

•1    Rutidosis,  from  a  fi-tula  penetrating  the  cornea 

3.  Rutidosis,  from  a  deficiency  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, i',  inch  happens  from  ,,t  a„d 

is,  ami  in  extreme  dryness  of  the 
air. 

4.  Rutidosis,  of  dead   persons,  when  the  aqueous 
I  humour  exhales  through  the  cornea,  and  no  fresh  hu- 
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mour  is  secreted  ;  so  tliat  tlie  cornea  becomes  obscure 
and  collapsed  :  this  is  a  most  certain  sign  of  death. 

RUTILE.    Aii  ore  of  titanium. 

Ruiula.  (From  ruiu,  rue.)  A  small  species  of 
rue. 

RUYSCH,  Fb.bdbrii  k,  was  horn  at  the  Hague,  in 
iAbt  going  through  the  preliminary  studies  w  iili 
goat  zeal,  he  graduated  at  Leyden  in  1664,  and  then 
settled  in  iiis  native  city.  In  the  following  year  he 
published  bis  treatise  on  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  invited  to 
the  chair  of  anatomy  at  Amsterdam,  from  that  pe- 
riod his  alieiition  was  chiefly  devoted  to  anatomical 
researches',  both  human  and  comparative;  ami  he  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  in- 
jecting, for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  minute  struc- 
ture, and  preserving  the  natural  appearance  of  parts. 
Bis  museum  became  ultimately  the  most  magnificent 
that  any  private  individual  had  ever  accumulated; 
and  being  at  length  purchased  by  the  czar  Peter  for 
thirty  thousand  florins,  he  immediatel)  set  about  a  new 
collection,  lie  appears  not  to  have  paid  sufficient  at- 
tention to  inform  himself  of  the  writings  of  others, 
whence  he  sometimes  arrogated  to  himself  what  was 
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really  before  known,  which  led  him  into  several  con- 
troversies ;  hut  his  indefatigable  researches  in  anatomy 
were  certainly  rewarded  with  many  discoveries.  In 
1685,  lie  was  appointed  professor  of  physic,  and  re- 
ceived subsequently  several  marks  of  distinction,  as 
well  in  his  ou  ii  as  from  foreign  countries.  In  lTiis,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  thigh  by  a  tall  in  his 
i  hamper,  and  the  remainder  of  Ins  life,  for  about  three 
years,  was  chiefly  occupied  in  proceeding  with  bis  new 
museum,  in  whii  Ii  his  youngest  daughter  asafeted  him. 
Besides  his  controversial  tracts,  he  published  several 
other  works,  elderly  anatomical  ;  "  Observaiionum 
Anat.  Chirurg.  Centuria;"  twelve  essays  under  the 
title  of  "Thesaurus  Anatomicus,"  at  different  periods, 
the  last  containing  Remarks  on  the  Anatomy  of  Vege- 
tables ;  a  •'  Thesaurus  Anhnalium,"  with  plates  ; 
three  decades  of  "  Adversaria  Anat.  Chirurg.  Me- 
dica,"  &.r. 

Ri'yschiana  tunica.  The  internal  surface  of  the 
choroid  membrane  of  the  human  eye,  which  this  cele- 
brated anatomist  imagined  was  a  distinct  lamina  from 
the  external  surface. 

I!v  vs.     See  Wards. 
RYE.     See  Scenic  cercale. 


s 


W     A.  The  contraction  of  secundum  artem. 

"•    S,  or  ss.    Immediately  following  any  quantity, 

imports  semis,  or  half. 

Sauadilla.    See  Cevadilla, 

SABI'NA.  Named  from  the  Sabines,  whose  priests 
used  it  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  See  Juniperus 
stiliiau. 

S  \lil;hOIJS.  (Sabulosis ;  from  sabulum,  fine  gravel  ) 
Gritty,  sandy.  Applied  to  the  calcareous  matter  in 
urine. 

SABU'RRA.  Dirt,  sordes,  tilth.  Foulness  of  the 
stomach,  of  which  authors  mention  several  kinds,  as 
the  acid,  the  bitter,  the  empyreumatic,  the  insipid,  the 
putrid. 

SACCATED.  (Siiccntus,  encysted.)  Encysted  or 
contained  in  a  bay  like  membrane,  applied  to  tumours, 
&c.    See  <;!us. 

Saoihaki  aciiu  m.    See  Mucic  acid. 

SA'CCHARUM.  (£axxapov,  from  sachar,  Ara- 
bian.) 1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  i  lie  Lin- 
neean  system.  Class,  Triandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 
tl  cane. 

2.  The  sweet  substance  called  sugar.    Sei 

i  inn  If. 
SACCHARUM  ACERNDM.      Sei  inunl. 

Sm  ciiardm  M.m  m.     Refined  sugar. 
Saccharum  vi.i  minis.    Alum  mixed  with 
blood  and  dried. 
Saccharum  canadense.  Sei  oplatanus. 

St  i  iiutiM  candid)  m.    Sugar-candy. 
Sa<  ruAKi  u  sos  i- 1  aiFicATim.    Brown  sugar. 

BaCCHARUM  OFFICINALE. 

Sloane.  The  systematic  nameol  the  cane  from  which 
sugar  is  obtained.  Sue/tar;  Svcchar ;  Sutter;  '/.n- 
char ;  Zucaro;  Zozar  of  the  Arabians.  Sti/crap  >/ 
oaicxapov,  of  the  Greeks.)  Sugar  is  prepan 
West  and  Easl  Indies  from  the  expressed  juice  of  this 
plant  boiled  with  the  addition  ofquii  k  line  or  common 
vegetable  alkali.  It  may  be  extracted  also  from  a 
number  of  plants,  as  the  maple,  birch,  wheat,  com, 
beet-root,  skirret,  parsnips,  and  dried  grapes,  &c.  by 
in  alkohol.    The  alkohol  dissolves  the  sugar, 

and  leaves  the  extractive  matter  untouched,  which 
falls  to  the  bottom.  It  may  he  taken  into  the  stomach 
in  very  large  quantities,  without  producing  any  bad 
consequences,  although  proofs  are  not  wanting  of  its 
mischievous  effects*  by  relaxing  the  stomach,  and  thus 
Inducing  disease.  It  is  much  used  in  pharmacy,  as  it 
forms  the  basis  of  syrups,  lozenges,  and  other  prepara- 
tions. Ii  is  verj  useful  as  a  medicine,  although  it 
cannot  be  considered  to  possess  much  power,  to  favour 
ition  or  suspension  of  resins,  oils,  &c.  in  water, 
and  is  given  as  a  purgative  for  infants.  Dr.  Oullen 
classes  it  with  the  atlentianlia,  and  Bergius  slates  u  to 


be  saponacea,  edulcorans,  relaxans,  pectoralis,  vulne- 
raiia,  antiseptica,  nutriens.  In  catarrhal  affections, 
both  sugar  and  honey  are  frequently  employed  :  it  has 
also  been  adv  antageouslj  used  in  calculous  complaints  ; 
and  from  iis  known  power  in  preserving  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  from  putrefaction,  it  l 
given  with  a  view  to  ii>  antiseptic  effects.  Sugar 
candy,  by  dissoh  ing  slow  ly  in  the  mouth,  is  well  suited 
in  relieve  tickling  coughs  and  hoarseness.  Sugar  is 
every  where  the  basis  of  thai  which  i>  called  sweetness. 
lis  presence  is   previously  necessary  in  order  to  the 

taking  place   of  vinous  fe nation,     lis  extraction 

from  plants,  Which  afford  it  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
finement  for  the  common  uses  ol  life,  in  a  pure 

among  the  most  Important  of  the  chemical 
manufactures. 

The  follow  mil;  is  the  mode  of  its  manufacture  in  the 
West  Indies:  The  plants  are  cultivated  in  rows,  on 
fields  enriched  by  such  manures  as  can  most  easily  be 
procured,  and  tilled  wiih  the  plough.  They  are  an- 
nually cut.  The  cuttings  are  carried  to  the  null.  They 
aie  (ill  into  short  pieces,  and  arranged  in  small  bundles. 
The  null  IS  vviiiiulil  by  water,  wind,  or  cattle.  The 
parts  which  acl  on  the  canes  are  upright  cylinders. 
Between  these  the  canes  an-  inserted,  compressed  till 
all  their  juice  is  obtained  from  them,  and  themselves, 
sometimes,  even  reduced  to  powder.  One  of  these 
mills,  of  thp  be.-l  construction,  bruises  canes  to  such  a 
quantity  as  to  afford,  in  one  day.  10,000  gallons  of 
juice,  when  wrought  with  only  ten  mules.  The  ex- 
.eiv  ill  into  a  leaden  bed.     It  is  thence 

into  a  vessel  called  the  receiver.  The  juice 
is  found  tC  consist  of  eight  parts  of  pure  water,  one  part 
of  sugar,  one  part  of  oil  and  gummy  mucilage.  From 
the  greener  parts  of  the  canes  there  isapl  to  he  at  times 
derived  an  acid  juice,  which  tends  to  bring  the  whole 
uliseas ibly  into  a  state  of  ai  id  fermentation.  Frag- 
ments of  the  ligneous  part  of  the  cane,  some  portions  of 

d  oi  diit  which  unavoidably  remain  on  the  canes, 

and  a  blac  kish  substance  called  the  crust,  which  coated 

al  the  joints,  are  also  apt  to  enter  into  couta- 

inixture  with  the  juice.  From  the  receiver 
li  ted  along  a  wooden  gutter  lined  with 
lead',  to  the  boiling-house.  In  the  boiling-house  it  is 
received  into  copper  pans  or  caldrons,  which  have  the 
name  ofclarifiers.  Of  these  clarhiers  the  number  and 
the  capacity. xnusl  he  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
canes,  and  the  extent  of  the  siijar  plantation  on  which 

i  ■  carried  on.  Each  clatilier  has  a  syphon  or 
cock,  by  which  the  liquor  is  to  he  drawn  off.     Each 

-  a  separate  fire;  and  this  lire  must  he  so 
confined,  that  by  the  drawing  of  an  iron  slider  litted  to 
tlie  chimney,  the  tire  may  he  at  any  time  put  out.  I* 
the  progress  of  the  operations,  the  stream  of  juice  from 

2oo 
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the  receiver  fills  the  clarifiers  with  I'resli  liquor.  Line 
in  powder  is  added  in  order  to  take  up  the  oxalic  acid, 
and  the  carbonaceous  matters  which  B 
the  juice.  The  lime  also  iu  the  new  salta 
composition  of  which  it  now  enters,  adds  il 
sugar,  as  a  part  of  that  which  is  to  be  obtained  from 
the  process.  The  lime  is  to  be  put  in  the  proportion  ol 
somewhat  less  than  a  pint  of  lime  to  every  hundred  gal- 
lons ofllquor.  When  it  ism  too  neat  quantities,  bow 
ever,  it  is  apt  to  destroy  a  part  of  the  pun'  saccharine 
matter.  Some  persons  employ  alkaline  a* In ■>,  as  pre- 
ferable to  lime,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  extra- 
neous matter;  but  it  is  highly  probable  thai  lime,  judi 
ciously  used,  might  answer  better  than  any  other  sub 
stance  whatsoever.  The  liquor  is  now  to  be  heated 
almost  to  ebullition.  The  heat  dissolves  lb 
meal  union,  and  thus  favours  the  chemical  changes  in 
its  different  parts.  When  the  proper  hi  at  appears  from 
a  rising  scum  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor  to  have  heen 
produced,  the  fire  is  then  extinguished  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  damper.  In  this  state  of  the  liquor,  the 
greater  part  of  the  impurities,  being  different  in  spe- 
cific gravity  from  the  pure  saccharine  solution,  and 
being  also  of  such  a  nature  as  to  yield  more  readily  to 
the  chemical  action  of  heat,  arc  brought  up  to  the  sur- 
face in  a  scum.  Alter  this  scum  lias  been  sufficiently 
formed  on  the  cooling  liquor,  this  liquor  is  carefully 
drawn  off,  either  by  a  syphon,  which  raises  a  pure 
stream  through  the  scum,  or  by  a  rock  drawing  the 
liquor  at  the  bottom  from  under  the  scum.  The  scum, 
in  either  case,  sinks  down  unbroken,  as  the  liquoi 
flows;  and  is  now,  by  cooling,  of  such  tenacity,  as  not 
to  tend  toany  intermixture  with  the  liquor.  The  liquor 
drawn,  after  this  purification  from  the  boiler,  is  re 
ceived  into  a  putter  or  channel,  by  which  it  is  convey- 
ed to  the  grand  copper,  or  evaporating  boiler.  If  made 
from  good  canes,  and  properly  clarified,  it  will  now  ap 
pear  almost  transparent.  In  this  copper  the  liquor  is 
heated  to  actual  ebullition.  The  scum  raised  to  the 
surface  by  the  boiling  is  skimmed  off  as  it  rises.  The 
ebullition  is  continued  till  there  be  a  considerable  di- 
minution in  the  quantity  Df  the  liquor.  'J' he  liquor  now 
appears  nearly  of  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine,  it  is  at 
last  transferred  into  a  second  and  smaller  copper.  An 
addition  of  lime-water  is  here  made,  both  to  dilute  the 
thickening  liquor,  tq^etach  the  super-abundant  acid, 
and  to  favour  the  formation  of  the  sugar.  If  the  liquor 
be  now  in  its  proper  state,  the  scum  rises  In  large  bub- 
bles, with  very  little  discoloration.  The  skin 
the  evaporation  together  produce  a  considerable  dimi- 
nution in  the  quantity  of  the  liquor.  It  is  then  trans- 
ferred into  another  smaller  boiler.  In  this  last  boiler, 
the  evaporation  is  renewed,  and  continued  till  the  li- 
quor is  brought  to  that  degree  of  thickness  at  which  it 
appears  tit  to  be  finally  cool  d.  In  the  coole 
low  wooden  vessel  of  considerable  length  and  w  ideness, 
commonly  of  such  a  size  as  to  contain  a  hogshead  or 
sugar,)  the  sugar,  as  it  cools,  granulates,  or  runs  int.  an 
imperfect  crystallization,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
the  molasses,  a  mixed  saccharine  matter  too  impure  to 
be  capable  even  of  this  imperfect  crystallization.  To 
determine  whether  the  liquor  befit  to  be  taken  from 
the  last  boiler  to  be  finally  cooled,  it  is  ni 
take  out  a  portion  from  the  boiler,  and  try  si  parately, 
whether  it  does  not  separate  into  granulated 
melasses.  From  the  cooler,  the  sugar  i-  removed  to 
the  curing-house.  This  is  a  spaciou 
It  is  provided  with  a  capacious  cistern  for  the  n  ception 
of  melasses,  and  over  the  cistern  is  erected  a  frame  of 
strong  joist-work,  unfilled  and  uncovered.  Empty 
hogsheads  open  at  the  head,  bored  at  the  bottom  with 
a  few  holes,  and  having  a  stalk  of  plantain  leaf  thrust 
through  each  of  the  holes,  while  it  rises  at  the  same 
time  through  the  inside  of  the  hog-head,  are  disposi  d 
upon  the  frames.  The  rna-s  of  the  saccharine  matter 
from  the  coolers  is  put  into  these  hogsheads.  The  me- 
lasses drip  into  the  cistern  through  the  spongy  plantain 
stalks  in  the  holes.  Within  the  spare  of  thl 
the  melasses  are  sufficiently  drained  off,  and  the  sugar 
remains  dry.  By  this  process  it  is  at  last  brought  into 
the  state  of  what  is  called  muscovado  or  raw  sugar. 
This  is  the  general  process  in  the  British  West  Indie- 
In  this  state  our  West  India  sugar  is  imported  into 
Britain.  The  formation  of  loaves  of  white  sugar  is  a 
subsequent  process.  In  the  French  West  India  isles 
it  has  long  been  customary  to  perforin  the  last  part  of 
this  train  of  processes  in  a  manner  somewhat  different, 
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and  which  affords  the  sugar  In  a  state  of  greater  purity. 
This  preparation,  taking  the  sugar  from  the  cooler, 
then  puts  it,  not  into  hogsheads  with  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom as  above,  but  into  conical  pots,  each  of  which  has 
ai  n-  bottom  a  hob'  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  thnt  is,  in 

■  ii cement  of  the  process,  slopped  with  a  plug. 

remaining   sometime  in  the  pot,  the  sugar  be- 
come- perfectly  cool  and  fixed.    The  plug  taint 
moved  oui  of  the  hole;  the  pot  Is  placed  over  a  large 
jar,  and  the  melasses  are  suffered  to  drip  away  from  it. 

Alter  as  much  of  the   melasses  as  will   easily  run  off 

has  been  thus  drained  away,  the  surface  of  the  sugar 

in  the  jar  is  covered  with  ii  Stratum  of  line  clay,  and 
water  is  poured  upon  the  clay.  The  water  oozing 
gently   through    the    pores    of  the    clay,    pervades    the 

whole  mass  of  sugar  redissolves  the  melasses,  still  re- 
maining in  it,  with  some  pails  of  the  sugar  itself,  and 
carrying  these  offby  the  boles  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
renders  thai  which  resists  the  solution  much  purer 
than  the  muscovado  sugar  made  in  the  English  way. 
The  sugar  prepared  in  ibis  manner  is  (tilled  clayed 
sugar.  It  is  sold  lor  a  higher  price  in  the  European 
markel  than  the  muscovado  sugar;  but  there  is  a  lose 
of  sugar  in  the  process  by  claying,  which  deters  the 
British  planters  from  adopting  this  practice  so  gene- 
rally as  do  the  French. 

The  raw  sugars  are  still  contaminated  and  debased 
by  a  mixture  of  acid,  carbonaceous  matter,  oil,  and 
colouring  resin.  To  free  them  from  these  is  the  bmsi- 
ol  the  European  sugar-bakers.  A  new  solution ; 
clarification  with  alkaline  substances  fitted  to  attract 
away  the  oil,  arid,  and  other  contaminating  matter:,, 
slow  evaporation;  and  a  final  cooling  in  suitable 
moulds,  are  the  processes  which  at  last  produce  loaves 
of  W  bife  sugar. 

The  melasses  being  nothing  else  but   a  very  impure 
of  the  sugar  from  u  nich  they  drip,  are  suscepti- 
ble of  being  employed  in  a  new  ebullition,  by  which  a 
second  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  obtained   from  them 
The  remainder  Of  the  melasses  is  employed  to  yield  rum 

by  distillatiom  Inrum,alkohol  is  mixed  with  oil,  water, 
oxalic  acid,  .and  a  mixture  of  enipyrc.imntic  matter. 
The  French  prepare,  from  the  mixture  of  melasses  with 
water,  a  species  of  wine  of  good  quality.  In  its  pre 
pa  i  at  ion,  the  sol  ii  tion  is  brought  into  fermentation,  then 
passe  d  through  strainers  to  purify  It,  then  put  in  casks, 
after  clearing  Itself  in  these,  transferred  into  others, 
in  which  ii  is  to  be  preserved  for  use.  The  rati 
these  processes  is  extremely  beautiful;  they  are  all  di- 
rected to  put  ify  ibesiigarTiom  contaminating  mixtures, 
and  to  reduce  it  into  thai  state  ol  dryness  or  crystalli 
zalion,  in  which  il  is  susceptible  of  being  the  most  con- 
veniently preserved    for   agreeable   use.     The   heat  ill 

general  acts  both  mechanically  to  effect  a  sufficient  dis- 
solutlon  of  the  aggregation  of  the  parts  of  the  cane  juice, 
and  chemically  to  produce  in  it  new  combinations  into 
which  caloric  musi  enter  as  an  ingredient.  The  first 
gentle  heat  is  intended  chiefly  to  operate  with  the 
mechanical  influence,  raising  to  the  surface  impurities, 
which  are  more  easily  removed  by  skimming,  than  by 
any  other  means  ;  a  gentle,  not  a  violent  heat,  is  in  this 
instance  employed,  because  a  violent  heal  would  pro- 
duce empj  reumatic  salts,  the  production  of  which  is  to 
i  fully  avoided.  A  boiling  heat  is,  in  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  processes,  made  use  of,  because,  after 
the  lirst  imparities  have  been  skimmed  off,  contami- 
nating erapyreumatic  salts  are  less  readily  formed, 
because  a  boiling  beat  is  necessary  to  effect  the  com- 
plete developement  of  the  saccharine  matter,  and  be- 
causethe  gradual  concentration  of  the  sugar  is,  by  such 

a  beat,  to  be  best  accompli-hed.     Lime  is  employed,  be- 

cause  it  hasa  stronger  affinity  than  sugar  with  all  the 
contaminating  matters,  and  particularly  because  ii  at 
tracts  into  ,,  neutral  combination  that  excess  of  oxalic 
acids  which  is  apt  to  exist  in  the  saccharine  solution. 
Skimming  removes  the  new  salts,  which  the  most  easily 
assume  a  solid  form.  The  drippings  carries  away  amix- 
ture  of  »  ater,  oil,  earth,  and  sugar,  from  the  crystallized 
sugar:  for,  in  all  our  crystallizations,  we  can  never  per- 
form the  process  in  the  greal  way,  with  such  nicety  as 
rve  n  tree  from  an  inequality  of  proportions  that 
must  necessarily  occasion  a  residue.  Repeated  solu- 
tion, clarification,  evaporation,  are  requisite  to  produce 
pure  white  sugar  from  the  brown  and  raw  sugars; 
because  the  complete  purification  of  this  matter  from 
acid  and  colouring  matter,  is  an  operation  of  great 
i  difficulty,  and  not  to  be  finally  completed  without  pro- 


teases  which  are  longer  than  ran  be  conveniently  per- 
formed, at  the  first,  upon  the  sugar  plantation.  From 
vegetables  of  European  growth,  sugar  is  not  to  he 
easily  obtained,  unless  the  process  of  germination  be 
first  produced  in  them  ;  or  unless  they  have  been  pene- 
trated by  intense  trust  Germination,  or  thorough 
freezinn,  developed  sugar  into  all  vegetables  in  whieh 
its  principles  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  «  itb  a  small  pro- 
portion of  oxygen,  exist  in  an)  considerable  plenty.  It 
is  not  improbable,  but  that  if  penetration  bj  a  freezing 
cold  could  be  commanded  at  pleasure  with  sufficient 
cheapness,  it  would  enable  us  to  obtain  saccharine  mat- 
ter in  a  large  proportion,  from  a  variety  of  Bubstances, 
from  which  even  generation  does  not  yield  a  sulfifcient 
quantity.  In  the  beet,  and  some  other  European  vege- 
tables, sugar  is  naturally  tunned  by  (he  functions  of 
vegetation  to  perfect  combination.  Prom  these  the 
sugi ii  is  obtained  by  rasping  down  the  vegetable,  ex- 
tracting by  water  its  saccharine  juice,  evaporating  the 
water  charged  wfth  the  Juice  to  the  consistency  of 
syrup,  clarifying,  purifying,  and  crystallizing  it,  just  in 
tiie  same  mannei  as  sugar  from  t li<-  sugar  cane.  It  is 
afforded  by  the  maple,  the  birch;  wheal,  and  Turkey 
corn.    Margraaf  obtained  it  from  the  roots  of  beet,  red 

beet,  skin  II,  parsnips,  and  dried  crapes. 

in  Canada,  the  inhabitants  extract  BUgar  from  the 
maple.  At  the  commencemenl  of  spring,  they  heap 
snow  in  the  evening  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  in  which 
they  previously  make  apertures  for  the  passage  of  the 

returning  sap.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  this  juice 
afford,  by  evaporation,  fifteen  of  a  brownish  sugar. 
The  quantity  prepared  annually  amounts  to  fifteen 
thousand  weight. 

The  Indians  likewise  extract  sugar  from  the  pith  of 

the  bamboo. 

The  beel  has  lately  been  much  cultivated  in  Germany, 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  sugar  from  its  root.  Poi 
tins  the  roots  are  .taken  up  in  autumn,  washed  clean, 

wiped,    slued     lengthwise,    Strung     on     threads,    and 

hung  up  to  dry.  From  these  the  sugar  is  extracted  bj 
maceration  in  a  small  quantity  of  \\  ater ;  drawing  off 
Ibis  upon  fresh  routs,  and  adding  fresh  water  to  the 
fresh  runts,  which  Is  again  to  be  employed  the  same 
way,  so  as  lu  get  out.  all  their  sugar,  and  saturate  the 
water  as  much  as  possible  with  it.  This  \\  ater  is  to  be 
strained  and  boiled  down  for  the  sugar. 

Some  morel]  express  the  juice  from  the  fresh  roots, 
and  boil  this  down;  others  boil  the  roots;  but  the  sugar 
extracted  in  either  of  these  ways  is  not  equal  in  quality 
iu  the  first. 

Professor  Lampadius  obtained  from  no  lbs.  of  the 

i s,  I  lbs.  of  well-grained  white  powder  sugar;  and 

the  residiiuins  afforded  7  pints  of  a  spirit  resembling 
rum.    Achard  says,  thai  ahum  a  ton  or  roots  produced 

him  JIM)  lbs.  nl  raw  sugar,  which  gave  ,ri5  lbs.  of  refined 

sugar,  and  2r>  lbs.  of  treacle. 

Sugar  is  very  soluble  in  \\  ater,  and  is  a  good  medium 
foi  uniting  thai  fluid  with  oil)  matters.  H  is  mueh 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  appears  on  the  w  Hole 

iu  be  a  valuable  and  wholes* article  of  food,  the 

,t  which  are  must  probably  restricted  by  its  high 

price. 

It  appears  that  sugar  has  the  property  01  rendering 
soi i  the  earths  soluble  iu  water. 

The  union  of  SUgST  with  the  alkalies  has  been   long 

known;  but  this  is  rendered  mo  evident, 

irbonated  potassa  or  soda,  for  instance,  decom 
posing  the  solutions  of  lime  and  strontia  in  sugar,  by 
double  affinity. 

In  making  solutions  of  unrefined  sugar  for  culinary 
purposes,  a  gray  coloured  substance  is  found  lre- 
quently  precipitated.  It  is  probable  thai  this  proceeds 
from  a  superabundance  of  lime  Which  has  been  used 
in  .  iaut\  iug  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  at  the  planta- 
tions abroad.  Sugar  with  this  imperfection  is  known 
among  the  refiners  of  this  article  by  the  name  ol  weak. 
And  it  is  justly  termed  so,  the  precipitated  matter 
being  nothing  bui  lime  which  has  attracted  carbonic 
ai  id  from  the  sugar  (of which  then-  is  a  gnat  proba 
bililv),  ur  from  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.     A  bottle,  in 

which  Dr.  Ure  kept  a  solution  of  lime  in  sugar  for  ai 
least  four  years,  closely  corked,  was  entirely  incrusted 
with  a  yellowish  coloured  matter,  which  on  examina- 
tion was  found  to  be  entirely  carbonate  of  rime. 

Kirchoff  an  ingenious  Russian  chemist,  accidentally 
discovered,  thai  starch  is  convertible  into  sugar,  by 
being  boiled  lor  some  time  with  a  very  dilute  sulphuric 
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acid.    Saussure  showed,  that  100  parts  of  starch  yield 
110  of  sugar. 

Braconnot  has  recently  extended  our  views  concern- 
ing the  artificial  production  of  sugar  and  gum.  Sul- 
phuric arid  (sp.  gr.  1.827)  mixed  with  well-dried  elm- 
dust,  became  very  hot,  and  on  being  diluted  with 
water,  and  neutralized  with  chalk,  afforded  a  liquor 
which  became  gummy  on  evaporation.  Shreds  of 
linen,  triturated  in  a  gla>s  mortar,  with  sulphuric  acid, 
yield  a  Similar  gum.  .Nitric  acid  has  a  similar  power. 
If  the  gummy  matter  from  linen  be  boiled  for  some 
time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  a  crystal* 
lizable  sugar,  and  an  acid,  which  Braconnot  calls  the 
vegeto-sujphuric  acid.  The  conversion  of  wood  also 
into  sugar,  will  no  doubt  appear  remarkable;  and 
when  persons  not  familiarized  with  chemical  specula- 
tions are  told,  that  a  pound  weight  of  rags  can  be  Con- 
verted into  more  than  a  pound  weight  of  sugar,  they 
may  regard  the  statement  as  a  piece  of  pleasantry, 
though  nothing,  says  Braconnot,  can  be  more  real. 

Silk  is  also  convertible  into  gum  by  sulphuric  acid 
Twelve  grammes  of  glue,  reduced  to  powder,  were 
digested  with  a  double  weight  of  concentrated  sul 
plum.,  acid  without  artificial  heat.  In  twenty  hours 
the  liquid  was  nor  more  coloured  than  if  mere  water 
had  been  employed.  A  decilitre  of  water  was  thcu 
1,  and  the  whole  was  boiled  for  rive  hours,  with 
renewal  of  the.  water,  from  time  to  time,  as  it  wasted. 
It  was  next  diluted,  saturated  with  chalk,  filtered,  and 
evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  left  in  repose 
for  a  mouth.  In"  this  period  a  number  of  granular 
crystals  had  separated,  which  adhered  pretty  strongly 
to' the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  had  a  very  decided 
saccharine  taste.  This  Bugar  crystallizes  much  more 
easily  than  COIN  suuar.  The  crystals  are  gritty  under 
the  teeth,  like  sugarcandy;  ami  in  the  form  of  flat- 
tened prisms  ur  tabular  groupes.  Its  taste  is  nearly 
lugar ;  its  solubility  in  water 
scarcely  exceeds  thai  of  sugar  of  milk.  Boiling  alko- 
hol,  even  when  diluted,  has  no  action  on  this  sugar 
By  distillation  it  yields  ammonia,  Indicating  the  pre- 
Bence  of  azote.  This  sugar  combines  intimately  with 
niiric  acid,  withoul  sensibly  decomposing  it, .even  with 
the  assistance  <>*'  heat,  and  there  results  a  peculiar 
crystallized  acid,  to  which  the  name  nitro-saccharine 
has  been  given.  Annates  de  Gttoris,  .xii.,  or  Tillock't 
Magazine,  vols.  Iv.  and  hi. 

The  varieties  of  sugar  are:  cane  sag  »aple  sugar, 
liquid  sugar  of  fruits,  sugar  of  tigs,  m .,.  ,  i  f  grapes, 
standi  sugar,  the  mushroom  sugar  of  Bracon  tot,  man 
na,  sugar  of  gelatin,  sugar  of  honey,  and  ugar  of 
diabetes. 

Sugar  of  grapes  dms  not  affect  a  peculiar  form.  It 
is  dip,  .sited,  from  its  alkoholic  solution,  ill  small  grains, 
which  have  little  consistence,  are  grouped  together, 
and  which  constitute  tubercles,  similar  to  those  of 
cauliflowers.  When  put  in  the  mouth,  it  produces  at 
isation  of  coolness,  to  which  succeeds  a  sac- 
cbarine  taste,  imi  iny  strong.  Hence  to  sweeten  to 
an  equal  degree  the  same  quantity  of  water,  we  must 
employ  two  and  a  half  times  as  i,  inch  sugir  of  grapes 
.as  of  thai  of  the  cane.  In  othel  ispects,  it  possesses 
all  the  properties  of  cane  sugar.  Its  extraction  is  very 
easy.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  grapes  is  composed 
of  water,  sugar,  mucilage,  bitarlrate  of  potassa,  tar- 
trate of  lime,  and  a  small  quantity  of  other  saline  mat- 
ters. We  pour  into  it  an  excess  of  chalk  in  powder, 
or  rather  of  pounded  marble.  There  results,  especially 
on  agitation,  an  effervescence,  due  to  the  unsaturated 
tartaric  acid.  The  liquor  is  then  clarified  with  whites 
of  eggs  or  blood.  Itisnexteva  ated  in  copper  pans, 
till  it  marks  a  density  of  1.32  ;.  Uie  boiling  tempera- 
ture. It  is  now  allowed  to  cool.  At  the  end  oi  some 
days,  it  concretes  inteacrystalline  mass,  which,  when 
drained,  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  strongly 
compressed,  constitutes  sugar. 

In  the  south  of  France,  where  this  operation  was 
some  years  hack  carried  on  on  the  great  scale,  to  pre- 
vent fermentation  of  the  must,  there  was  added  to 
this  a  little  sulphate  of  lime,  or  it  was  placed  in  tuns, 
iu  which  sulphur  matches  had  been  previously  made 
to  hum.  The  oxygen  of  the  small  quantity  of  air  left 
in  the  tuns  being  thus  abstracted  by  the  sulphurous 
acid,  fermentation  did  nol  take  place.  By  this  means 
the  must  can  he  preserved  a  considerable  time;  where- 
as in  the  ordinary  way,  it  would  lose  its  saccharine 
taste  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  and  become  vinous 
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Must  thus  vested,  is  said  to  bo  muted  The  syrup  was 
evaporated  to  the  density  of  only  I  985k—  Proust.  .  inn. 
de  Chnnie,  lvii.  131.;  and  the  Collection  of  Mtmoirs 
published  by  1'nrmt utter  in  1813. 

It  is  this  species  of  suuar  which  is  obtained  from 
starch  and  woody  fibre  by  the  action  of  dilute  bu) 
phuric  acid. 

Sugar  of  diabetes  has  sometimes  the  Bweetening 
force  of  sugar  of  grapes  ;  occasionally  much  less. 

Braconnofs  mushroom  sugar  is  much  less  Bwcel 
than  that  of  ilie  cane,  li  crystallises  with  remarkable 
facility,  forming  long  quadrilateral  prisma  with  Bquare 
bases.    It  yields  alkohol  by  fermentation. 

All  honeys  contain  two  species  of  sugar ;  onesimi 
lar  to  sugar  of  the  grape,  another  like  the  uncrystal 
lizable  sugar  of  the  cane  (melasses).  These  combined 
and  mingled  in  different  proportions  with  an  odoranl 
matter,  constitute  the  honeys  of  good  quality.    Those 
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nr  in)-  ■'  certain  quantity 

i.i  wax  and  acid  :  the  honeys  ol  Uritanuy  contain  even 
an  aiinnal  secretion  {couvain)  to  which  thej  owe  their 
putrescent  qualitj  \  slight  washing  with  a  little 
alkohol  Bepaiaiesihe  uncrj  slullizable  sugar,  and  l< 
the  other,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  a 
very  little  more  alkohol. 

"The  relation,"  says  Dr.  Prout,  "which  exists  be 
tWeen  urea  a  ms  to  explain  in  a  satlsfae- 

Lon  manner  Ui>-  phe mi. a  ol  diabeli  s,  w  hich  n 

considered  as  a  depraved  secretion  of  sngar.  The 
weight  of  the  atom  of  BDgar,  is  jusl  half  thai  of  the 
weighl  of  the  atom  of  urea  ;  the  absolute  quaritit}  of 
hydrogen  in  a  given  weight  of  both  is  equal ;  wbil 
absolute  quantities  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  a  given 
weighl  of  sugar,  are  precisely  t«  ice  those  ef  una." 

The  constituents  of  these  t«"  bodies  and  lithic  at  id, 
are  thus  expressed  by  that  ingenious  philosopher:— 
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The  above  compounds  appear  to  be  formed  by  the 
union  of  more  simple  compounds  :  as  sugar,  of  carbon 
and  water;  urea,  of  carbu  retted  hydrogen  and  ni- 
trousoxide;  lithic  acid, of  cyanogen  and  water,  sec; 
whence  it  is  Inferred,  thai  their  artificial  formation 
falls  within  the  limits  of  chemical  operations. 

Saccharum  offk  inaRi  m  .      The  systematic   name 
in  some  phannaco|Keias  of  the  sugar  cane.     See   Sen 
charum. 

Sacciiarim  Ft  KiFIc  ATUM.  Double  I  (-fined,  or  loaf- 
sngar.     See  Sacekamm. 

DACCBAKCM    BATCRNI.      See  I'himbi  nrilns. 

SACCHOLACTIC.  So  called,  because  it  is  sugar 
prepared  from  milk. 

Saecho-lactic  acid.  Jicidum  sneclwhulicam.  See 
Mucic  arid. 

SACCHOLATE.  Saceliolas.  A  salt,  formed  by 
(be  combination  of  the  saccholactic  acid  with  salifia- 
ble bases,  as  saccholate  of  iron,  Baccholate  of  ammo- 
nia, &.C.  &c. 

SACCULUS.  (Dim.  of  saceus,  a  bag.)  A  little 
bag. 

Saccules  adiposus.  The  bursa;  mucosas  of  the 
joints. 

Sacculus  chyliferis.     See  Receptaculum  chyli. 

Sacculus  cordis.     The  pericardium. 

SaCCULUS   Lachrymalis.     See  SacCUS  Imhrijiniilis. 

SACCUS.     A  bag 

Saccus  lachrymalis.  The  lachrymal  sac  i>  siiu 
ated  in  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye,  behind  the 
lachrymal  caruncle,  in  a  cavity  formed  by  the  os 
unguis.  It  receives  the  tears  from  the  puncta  larb 
rytnalia,  and  conveys  them  into  the  ductus  lachry- 
malis. 

SA'CER.  (From  su/rur,  secret,  Heb.)  Sacred. 
Applied  to  some  diseases  which  wen-  supposed  to  be 
immediately  inflicted  from  heaven;  ae  sacer  r»o 
the  epilepsy,  sacer  ignis,  erysipelas,  Sic.  A  bone  is 
called  the  os  sacrum,  because  it  was  once  offered  hi 
sacrifices.  Sacer  also  means  belonging  to  the  os 
sacrum. 

SACK.  A  wine  used  by  our  ancestors,  which  some 
have  taken  to  be  Rhenish,  and  others  Canary  wine. 
Probably  it  was  what  is  called  dry  mountain,  or  some 
Spanish  wine  of  that  sort.  Bowel,  in  his  French  and 
English  Dictionary,  1650,  translates  sack  by  the  words 
vin  d'Espagne.     Vin.  sec. 

BACLACTATE.     A  combination  of  saccholactic 
acid  with  a  salifiable  basis. 
SACLACTIC  ACID.    See  Mucic  acid.. 
Sacra  herba.     Common  vervain. 
Sacra  tinctura.   Made  of  aloes,  canella,  alba,  and 
mountain  wine 
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SACRAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sacrum;  assacra 
arteries,  veins,  nerves,  &.c. 

BA'l  Ki>.  Words  compounded  of  this  belong  to  the 
sacrum. 

Ssi  ko  <  on  yo.fm's.  A  muscle  arising  from  the 
sacrum,  and  inserted  into  the  os  cw  i 

Sacro-mtmbalis.  Sacra  lumbaris,  of  authors. 
Cumbo-eosto  trachelien  of  Dumas.  A  long  muscle, 
thicker  and  broader  below  than  above,  and  extending 
from  the  os  sacrum  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  under 
the  serrati  i»i>iici  rhomboideus,  trapezius,  ami  larlssj 
mus  dorsi.  It  arises  in  common  with  the  longissimua 
dorsi,  tendinous  without,  and  fleshy  within,  from  the, 
posterior  part  of  the  os  sacrum;  from  the  posierioi 
edge  of  the  spine  of  Che  ilium;  from  all  the  spinous 

process;    and    from    near   the   rools  of   the   transversa 

processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebras.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  back  ii  separates  from  the  longissimus  dorsi,  with 
wine  b  it  bad  before  formed,  as  it  were,  only  one'  mus 

Cle,    and   ascending  obliquely  outwards,  gradually   di 

minishes  in  thickness,  and  terminates  above  in  a  very 
narrow  point.    Prom  the   place  where  it  quits  Hie 

niiis  dorsi,  to  thai  oi  its  termination,  we  find  it 
fleshy  at  its  posterior,  and  tendinous  at  its  anterior 
edge.  This  tendinous  side  sends  off  as  many  long  and 
thin  tendons  as  there  are  ribs.  The  lowermost  of  these 
tendons  are  broader,  thicker,  and  shorter  than  those 
above;  tiny  are  inserted  into  the  inferior  edge  of  eadi 
rib,  where  it  begins  to  be  curved  forwards  towards  the 
sternum,  exceptiog  only  the  uppermost  and  last  tendon, 
which  ends  in  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
transverse  process  of  the  lasl  vertebra  ol  the  neck 
From  the  upper  part  of  the  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine, 
ten,  oi  eleven  lower  ribs,  (for  the  number,  though  most 
commonly  seven  or  eight,  varies  in  different  subjects  i 
arise  as  many  thin  bundles  of  fleshy  fibres  which 
after  a  very  short  progress,  terminate  in  the  inner  side 
■■I  this  muscle,  andhave  been  named  by  Steno,  mutxuli 

ro  lumbalem  accessorii.  Besides  these  we  find 
the  muscle  sending  off  a  fleshy  slip  from  its  upper  part, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  and  inferior  nan 
of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  five  inferior  vertebra 
ol  the  neck,  bj  as  many  distinct  tendons  This  is 
generally  described  as  a  distinct  muscle  Dieroei 
broeck,  and  Douglas,  and  Albums  after  Inn,  call  it 
Window  names  it  transver- 
Mi.     Morgagnl  considers   il    a-    ,„ 

appendage  to  the  sacro  lumbalis.  The  uses  of  tins 
muscle  are  to  assist  in  erecting  the  trunk  of  the  bodv 
in  turning  it  upon  its  axis  „,  t„  ,„„.  s,d,.  ;iIlll  in  d  'I 
ing  the  ribs  downwards.  Bv  means  of  its  upper  slio 
it  serves  to  turn  the  neck  obliquely  backwards  or  to 
oue  side.  »  „«■ 
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SacRo-sciatk    ligaments.     The  ligaments  which 
connect  the  ossa  iuiiouiinatii  unli  the  us  sacrum. 

SA'CRUM.     'Ho  called  from  suet  • 
«  "!<K  formerly  offered   in  sai  ril  icrum  ; 

Osbasilan  .  'I'll.-  ,,s  sacruin  derives  its  name  from  n- 
being  oflered  in  sacrifice  by  the  ancients,  or  pdrhaps 
from  its  supporting  the  organs  of  generation,  which 
they  considered  as  sacred.  In  young  subjects  ii  is 
composed  of  five  01   si\  pieces,   united   i>\  cartilage; 

but  in  more  advanced  age  ii   bee< s  one  bone,  in 

which,  however,  we  may  mill  easily  distinguish  the 
marks  ,.t  the  former  separation.  Its  shape  has  been 
sometimes  compared  in  an  irregnlai  triangle;  ami 
Bomelimes,  and  perhaps  imue  properly,  to  a  pyramid, 
flattened  before  ami  behind,  with  us  basis  placed 
towards  the  lumbar  vertebra?,  and  its  point  terminating 
in  the  coccyx.  We  find  it  convex  behind,  and  slightly 
concave  before,  with  its  inferior  portion  bent  a  little 
forwards,  its  anterior  surface  is  smooth,  and  affords 
lour,  ami  Bometimes  five  transverse  lines,  of  a  colour 
different  fromthe  resl  of  the  bone.  These  are  the  re 
'minis  of  ihc  intermediate  cartilages  i>\  which  iis 
several  pieces  were  united  in  infancy,  its  posterior 
convex  surface  lias  several  prominences,  in.'  most  re 
markable  ofwhichare  its  spinous  processes;  these  are 
visually  three  in  number,  ami  gradually  become  shorter 
so  that  the  third  is  not  -,,  long  as  the  Becond  n 
second  as  the  first  This  arrangement  enables  us  to 
sit  wiin  ease.  Its  trans\eis,<  processes  are  ion, 
one  oblong  process,  which  becomes  gradually  smaller 
as  it  descends.  At  the  superior  part  of  the  bone  we 
observe  two  oblique  processes,  of  a  cylindrical  shape, 
an. I  somewhal  eonca\  e,  which  air  articulated  u  iththe 
last  of  tiir  lumbar  vertebra;.  At  the  base  of  each  of 
Hies.'  oblique  processes  is  a  notch,  which,  with  such 
another  in  the  vertebra  above  ii,  forms  a  passage  foi 
in.'  twentj  fourth  spinal  nerve.  In  view  ing  this  bone, 
eltbet  before  or  behind,  we  observe  four,  and  some 
times  five  holes  on  each  side,  situate  at  each  extremitj , 
of  Hi.-  transverse  lines  which  mark  the  dh  isionsof  the 
bone.  Of  these  boles,  the  anterior  one's,  ami  of  these 
again  the  uppermost,  are  the  largest,  ami  afford  a  pas 
Bageto  the  nerves.  The  posterior  holes  are  smaller, 
covered  with  membranes,  and  destined  for  the  nam. 
purpose  as  the  former  Sometimes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hour  there  is  only  a  notch,  and  sometimes  there  is 
a  hole  common  to  il  and  the  os  coccygis.  The  ,  a\  ity 
between  the  body  of  this  hour  ami  its  processes,  foi 
(In-  lodgment  of  the  spinal  marrow,  is  triangular,  ami 

bee s  smaller  as  it  descends,  till  at  length  it  termi 

nates  obliquely  on  each  Bide  at  the  lower  pari  of  the 

I) •    Below  the  third  .livision  of  the  bone,  however, 

the  cavity  is  no  longer  completely  bony,  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  spine,  but  is  defended  posteriorly  only  by  a 
very  strong  membrane;  bence  a  wound  in  this  part 
may   be    att. •mini  witii    the    most  dangerous  conse 

quences.    Tins  l>. is  articulated  above,  with  the  last 

lumbar  vertebra:    laterally  it  is  firmly  united,  bj  a 
broad  irregular  surface  J  to  the  ossa  innominata,  or  hip- 
bones    and  below  il  is  joined  to  the  os  coccygis.     in 
women  the  os  sacrum  is  usually  shorter,  broader  and 
more  curved  than  in  men,  by  which  means  the  cai  it] 
of  the  p.'i\  is  is  more  enlarged. 
S  IFFLOWER.    See  Carthamts. 
SAFFRON.    See  I 
Saffron,  bastard.    See  Cartl 
Saffron,  meadote.    See  Colchicum. 
.Soft  ran  of  steel     A  red  oxide  of  iron. 
SAGAPE'NUM.     (The  name  isderived  from  some 
eastern  dialect.)     Serapinum.     Ii  is  conjectured  that 
this    concrete  gummi-resinous   juice  is  the   produc 
tion  of  an  oriental  umbelliferous  plant.    Sagapenum 
is  brought  from  Persia  and  Alexandria  in  large  masses, 
external!]  yellowish.-interiiall]  pain,  ami  of  a  horny 
(Irani.-.-.,    lis  ta  ite  is  liot  and  luting,  iis  smell  of  the 
alliaceous  and  foMid  kind,  and  its  virtues  are  similai 
to  those  which  have  been  ascribed  ta  asafcetida,  bul 
w  eaker,  and  consequently  it  is  less  powerful  in  itseffects. 

SAG  E.     See  Salvia. 

Soft  of  Bethlehem.    See  Pulmondria. 

Sage  of  Jerusalem.     Bee  Pulmonaria  officinalis. 

Sagt  of  virtue.     Sec  Salvia  hortensis  m 

SAGENITE.     Acicular  rutile. 

SAGITTAL.    (Sagittalis ;  from  sagitta,  an  arrow.) 
Shaped  like  an  arrow. 

Saoittai   si  i  hue.      Satwa    sagittalis,  virgata, 
aOcUa,  r/iaodotdcs.    Tile  suture  which  unites  the  two 
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meg.  Ii  has  been  named  sagittal,  from  its 
lying  between  the  coronal  and  larubdoidar sutures,  as 
an  arrow  between  the  Btring  and  the  l><>w. 

SAGITTA  RIA.    (So  called  from  sagitta,  an  arrow, 

m  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves  in  the  original 

Others.)     The  nam.'  of  a  genus  of 

plants    in    ti„.    lunna-aii  system.      Class,   Monacick! 

Order,  Polyindria. 

SaGITTARIA     ALEXIPStARMICA.        Malacca;      (mini, 

""'""  •'  Tin'  systematic  name  of  the 

plant  cultivated  with  great  care  in  the  Wesl  Indies,  tor 

hich  i  posed  to  I..'  a  remedy  tor  the 

rows.     The  root  of  thisspecies, 

called  radii  Malacca,  i-  sometimes  used  medicinally. 

Saoittaria  sagittikolia.  The  systematic  name 
ot  the  common  arrow  -head,  the  roots  of  which  are  es- 
culent, I. ui  not  very  nutritious. 

SAGITTATUS.  (From  sdgittas,  an  arrow.)  Ar- 
row -shape, I :  applied  to  leaves,  See.  which  are  triangular 
ami  hollowed  out  very  much  at  the  base;  as  the  leaves: 
of  the  Sagittaria  sagittifolia. 

SAGt ;.    s,  e  i  'yeas  circinalis. 

Sw:i  .     See  Cycas  circinalis. 

S  VHLITE.  Malacholite.  A  sub-species  of  oblique 
edged augite,  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  found  in  I'nst 
in  Shetland,  in  Tiree,  and  Glcnlilt. 

Saint  Anthony's  fire.     See  Erysipelas. 

sniiii  Ignatius' s bean.    See  Ignatia  amara. 

Saint  James's  wort.    See  Senecio  jacoboia. 

Smut  John's  wort.     See  Hypericum. 

Saint  Vitus'*  dance.    Sec  <  horta sancti  eiti. 

SAL,     (Sal,  salis.   in.  and,  rarely,  neut.  from  the 
\,  sah.;     Hall.     Hr.-  Saline. 

Sal  vusiNTim.    See  Potassm  subcarbonas. 

Sad   s,  ktoki.i.  i..    See  Oxalis  acetocella. 

sol  alembroth.  A  compound  muriate  of  mercury 
and  ammonia. 

HaI.    U.KALINUS    FtXUB.      See  .'1/l.uli  Juiiiii. 

Sal  m.!-.  mims  volatilis.    See  JOnmonia. 
i  Sal  ammoniac.     (So  called  because  it  was  found  in 
Egypt,  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.)     Murias 
ammonia.    A  saline  concrete  formed  by  the  comnina 

1 of  the  muriatic  acid  with  ammonia.    This  salt  is 

obtained  from  several  sources. 

I.  It  is  found  in  places  adjacent  to  volcanoes.  It 
appears  in  the  form  of  an  efflorescence,  orgroupes  ol 
needles,  separate  or  compacted  together,  generally  of  a 
yellow  or  red  colour,  and  mixed  with  arsenic  and 
orpiment  ;  hut  no  use  is  made  of  that  which  is  procured 
in  tins  way.  This  native  sal  a loniac  is  distin- 
guished bj  mineralogists,  into,  I.  Volcanic,  which 
occurs  in  efflorescences,  imitative  shapes,  and  crystal 
lized  in  the  vicinity  of  burning  beds  of  coal,  both  in 

= lai  id  and  England,  al  Solfeterra,  Vesuvius, ./Etna, 

&c.     .'.  Conchoidal,  which  occurs  in  angular  pieces, 
it  i-  said,  along  u  nh  sulphur,  ill  beds  of  indurated  clay, 
-late,  in  the  country  of  Buchana. 

-'    In  Egypt  il  i- made  in   great   quantities  from  tile 

sqol  of  camel's  dung,  which  is  burned  at  Cairo  instead 
of  woi  ,1.  This  sool  is  put  into  large  round  bottles,  a 
foot  and  a  hall   in  diameter,  and  terminating  in  a  neck 

two  inches    long      The  hollies  are  tilled  up  with  this 

matter  to  vt  ithin  four  inches  of  the  neck.  Each  bottle 
holds  about  fort]  pounds  of  soot,  and  affords  nearly 

six  pounds  of  .-alt.  The  vessels  are  put  into  a  furnace 
in  the  form  of  an  oven,  go  that  only  the  necks  npp,  ar 

above.    A  fire  of  camel's  dung  is  kindled  beneath  it, 

and  continued  for  three  days  and  three  nights.  On 
the  second  and  the  third  days  the  sail  is  sublimated. 
The  bottles  are  then  broken,  and  the  salt  is  taken  out 
in  cakes.  These  cakes,  which  are  senl  just  as  they 
have  been  taken  oul  of  the  bottles  in  Egypt,  are  con- 
vex, and  unequal  on  the  one  side;  on  the  middli 

this  side  they  exhibit  each  a  turbercle  corresi ding 

to  the  neck  of  the  bottle  iii  which  it  was  prepared. 
The  lower  side  is  concave,  and  both  are  sooty. 

:i.  In  this  country,  sal  ammoniac  is  likewise  pre- 
pared in  goal  quantities.  The  volatile  alkali  is  ob- 
tained from  sool,  hones,  and  other  substances  known  to 
contain  it.  To  this  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  so  funned,  is  decomposed  by 

i iate  of  soda,  or  common  sail,   through  a  double 

affinity.  The  liquor  obtained  in  consequence  of  this 
decomposition  contains  sulphate  of  soda  and  muriate 
of  ammonia.  The  fust  is  crysatUized,  and  the  second 
sublimated  so  as  to  form  cakes,  which  are  then  exposed 
to  sale. 
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AiUiiiumacal  muriate  has  a  poignant, add.  and  jrinoi  - 
taste.  Its  crystals  are  in  the  form  (,r  |,,„„  hexabedral 
pyramids;  a  number  of  thru,  are  sometimes  united 
together  in  an  acute  angular  direction,  ao  as  to  exhibii 
the  form  of  feathers.  Home  de  Wle  thinks  the  cry  " 
tals  of  ammoniacal  muriate  to  be  octahedrons  bundled 
together.  This  salt  is  sometimes,  but  no)  frequently, 
found  in  cubic  crystals  in  the  middle  or  Uie  concave 
hollow  part  ot  the  sublimated  cake*  li  possess,  s  one 
singular  physical  property,  a  kind  of  ductility  or  elas 
ticity,  which  causes  it  to  yield  under  the  hammer,  or 
even  the  Lingers,  and  makes  n  difficull  to  reduce  to  a 
powder.  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  totally  volatile,  hut 
a  very  strong  tire  is  requisite  to  sublime  it.  It  is  liable 
to  no  alteration  from  air;  it  may  he  kept  tor  a  Ion- 
time  without  suffering  any  change;  it  dissolves  very 
readily  in  water.  Six  parts  of  cold  water  aresufflcienl 
to  dissolve  one  of  the  salt.  A  considerable  cold  is  pro 
duced  as  the  solution  takes  place,  and  this  cold  is  still 
keener  when  the  salt  is  mixed  with  ice.  Tins  ar 
tificial  cold  is  happily  applied  to  produce  several  phe- 
nomena, such  as  the  congelation  of  water  on  certain 
occasions.  Hi,-  crystallization  of  certain  salts,  the  n\ 
ationand  preservation  of  certaiu  liquids,  naturally  very 
subject  to  evaporation,  &c. 

Salammo.niacum  ACBTOSUM.  See  Ammonia  acctatis 
liquor. 

Sal  ammoniacum  liquidum.  See  Ammonia  accta- 
tis liquor. 

Sal  ammoniacum  martiale.  See  Fcrrum  ammo- 
niatum. 

SAL  AMMON1ACUM   SECRET! M   (JI.AIBEItl.      See    Sal 

phas  ammonia. 

Sal  ammoniacum  veqbtabilb.  See  Ammonia  acc- 
tatix  liquor. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  nxva.  The  muriate  of  lime  was 
formerly  so  termed. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  mi  noses.     See  JVitras  ammonia;. 

Sal  antimonii.    Tartar  emetic. 

Sal  aroenti.     See  Argenti  nitras. 

Sal  cathartici  s  AMARUS.  See  Jlugacsia  sul 
phas. 

Sal  catharticus  anolkanus.  See  Magnesia  sul- 
pha*. 

Sal  catharticus  glauberi.     See  Suda  sulphas. 

Sal  communis.     See  Sud,r  murias. 

Sal  cornu  cervi  volatile.  See  Ammonia  subcar- 
bonas. 

Sal  culinaris.    See  Sods  m 

Sal  de  duobus.    See  Potassa  i  alphas 

Sal  diureticus.    See  Polassa  acetas. 

Sal  dioestivus  syi.vh.    See  Murias  potassa. 

Sal  epsomknsis.    See  Magnesia  sulphas. 

Sal  ferrifugus  syi.vii.     See  Murias  jiutassa. 

Sal  fontr'M.    See  Soda;  </> 

Sal  fossihs.    See  Soda:  murias. 

Sal  UEMM.E.    See  Sotlm  mt 

Sal  glaubkrh.    See  Soda  sulphas. 

Sal  herbarum.    See  Potassa  subcarbuius. 

Sal  marinus.     See  Soda  in 

Sal  martis.     See  Fcrri  sulphas. 

Sal  martis  muriaticum  sublimatum.  See  Fcr- 
rum ammoniatum. 

Sal  microcosmicus.  The  compound  saline  matter 
obtained  by  inspissating  human  urine. 

Sal  mirabilis  glauberi.     See  Soda  sulphas. 

Sal  muriaTICUS.     See  Sndat  am: 

Sal  plantarvm.    See  Potassa  subcarbonas. 

Sal  polychrestus.    See  Putussa  sulphas. 

Sal  polychrestus  glaseri.  See  Polassa  sal 
phas. 

Sal,  polychrestus  seigsetti.    See  Soda  tartan- 

zata.  a 

Sal  prunella.  Nitrate  of  potassa  cast  into  flat 
cakes  or  round  balls. 

Sal  rupellensis.    See  Soda  tartarizala. 

Sal  saturni.    See  Plumbi  acetas. 

Sal  sedativus.    See  Boracic  acid. 

Sal  seidlicensis.    See  Magnesia  sulphas. 

Sal  seionetti.    See  Soda  tartarizala. 

Sal  sucriNl.    See  Succinic  acid. 

SaltartaRI.    See  Tartaric  acid. 

Sal  thermarum  carolisarum.  See  Magnesia 
sulphas. 

Sal  veoetabilis.    See  Potassa  tartras. 

Sal  volatile.    See  Spiritus  ammonia:  aromatitus, 
and  Ammonia  subcarbonas. 
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.lis    AMMoMvti.      See   Ammonia 
S  \I.IT.      *<it,iji-     Si  e  I  I 

s  \  i.k    \i;i  a.     I  From  .-"'<  c,  aw  illow 

,,'s  io  those  ol  the  willow.)    See 

BALK  '  I  B.NIA.  The  name  ol  a  genus  ol  plains  Intba 
1,11111,1  an  system.  Class, Monandria  ,  Order, Monogynia, 

Balicornia  europjBa.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
jointed  glass  went,  which  is  gathered  by  the  country 

people  and  sold    for  samphire       ll  tonus  a  e I   pickle 

with  vinegar,  and  is  little  inferior  to  theaampi 

SAl.il'iAiu.i:.    Having  the  property  ol  forming  a 

salt.  The  alkalies,  and  those  earths,  and  metallic  ox- 
ides, which  have  the  power  of  neutralizing  aciditj  ,  en 
tirely  or  in  pari,  and  producing  salts,  are  called  salifi- 
able liases. 

SALINE.    (Salinus;    from  sal,  salt.)     Of  a  salt 
nature.    The  number  of  saline  substances  is  verj  con 
siderable;  and  they  possess  peculiar  characters  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  other  substances,    'i 
characters  are  founded  on  certain  properties,  which,  it 
niusi  be  confessed,  arenoi  accurately  distinctive  of  their 
true  nature.    All  such  substances,  however,  as  pi 
several  of  the  four  following  properties,  are  considered 
as  saline:  1.  A  Btrong  tendency  to  combination,  or  a 
very  strong  affinity  of  composition ;   -J.  A  greatei  oi 
less  degree  of  sapidity;   3.  A  greater  or  less  degree 
of  solubility  in  water;  J.  Perfect  incombustibility. 
SALINUS.    See  .n„(/„c. 
Salinui  \.     See  Valeriana ccltica. 
SALIVA.     (So  called,  n  salino  sapore,  from  ils  salt 
Inste,  or   from    <nu>o?,  spittle.)      The   fluid    which   is 
d  bj  the  salivary  glands  Into  the  cavity  ol  the 
month.    The  secretory  organ  is  composed  of  three 
pair  of  salivary  '.-lands.     I.  The  parotid  glands,  which 
evacuate  their  saliva  bj  means  of  the  Stenonian  duct, 
behind  the  middle  dens  molaris  ot  the  tipper  jaw.    il. 
The  submaxillary  glands,  which  pour  out  their  saliva 
through  the  '/  arthonian  ducts  on  each  side  of  the  h. 
iiiiIhiii  of  the  tongue  by  a  narrow  oscuhun.    3.  The 
sublingual  glands,  situated  between  the  internal  sur- 
tte  maxilla  and  the  tongue,   which  pour  out 
their  saliva  through  numerous  Rivinian  duets  ;it  the 
apes  of  the  tongue. 

The  saliva  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  has  mixed 
with  it,  I.  The  mucus  of  tht  mouth,  which  exhales  from 
tin;  labial  ami  genal  glands.  -•  The  roscid  vapour, 
from  the  whole  surface  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
The-  saliva  is  continually  swallowed  with  or  without 
masticated  food,  and  some  is  .also  spit  out.  It  has  no 
nilnar  nor  smell;  it  is  tasteless,  although  it  contains  a 
little  salt,  to  which  the  nei  ves  of  the  tongue  are  accus- 
tomed. Its  specific  gravity  is  somewhat  greater  than 
water.  Its  consistence  is  rather  plastic:  anil  spumous, 
from  the  entangled  atmospheric  air.  The  quantity  of 
twelve   pounds   is  supposed   t<>   be  secreted    in    twelve; 

During  mastication  and  speaking,  the  secretion 
i--  augmented,  from  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the 
muscles  upon  the  salivary  glands.  Those  who  are 
hungry  secrete  a  great  quantity,  from  the  sight  of 
agreeable  food,  it  is  imperfectly  dissolved  by  water; 
somewhat  coagulated  by  olkohol;  and  congealed  with 
more  difficulty  than  water.  It  is  inspissated  by  a  small 
dose,  and  dissolved  in  a  large  dose,  of  mineral  acids. 
It  is  also  soluble  in  carbonated  alkali.  Caustic'  alkali 
and  quick-lime  extract  volatile  alkali  from  saliva.  It  <  oi 

ipper  and  iron  ;  and  precipitates  silver  and  lead 
from  containing  muriatic  acid.  It  assists  thespiriti 
fermentation  of  farinaceous  substances;  hence,  barhar- 
ousnations  prepare  an  inebriating  drink  from  the  chewed 
roots  of  the  Jalropha  manihot  and  Piper  imtlnsticum. 
It  possesses  an  antiseptic  virtue,  according  to  the  ex- 
periment* of  the  celebrated  Prinjle.  It  easily  becomes 
putrid  in  warm  air,  and  gives  off  volatile  alkali. 

Saliva  appears  to  consist 
in  a  healthy  state  of  the  body,  of  water,  which  i  oi 
tutes  01  least  four-fifths  of  its  bulk,  mucilage,  albumen, 
muriate  phate  of  lime,  and  phospha  e  of 

ammonia. 

Tin  -n  -e  of  the  saliva  is,  Mt  augments  the  taste  of  the 
the  food,  by  evolution  of  sapid  matter.  2.  During  mas- 
tication i.  ftxc;s  with,  dissolves,  aad  resolves  into  its 
principles,  the  lood  :  and  changes  It  into  a  pultaceous 
i  to  bts  swallowed  :  hence  it  commences  chv- 
mincation.  3.  It  moderates  thirst,  by  moistening  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  and  fauces. 
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SALIVAL.  (.Salivalis;  from  saliva,  the  spittle.) 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  saliva. 

Salival  ducts.  The  excretory  ducts  of  the  saliva] 
glands.  That  of  the  parotid  gland  is  called  the  Steno- 
nian  duct ;  those  of  the  submaxillary  glands,  the  War- 
thonian  ducts;  and  those  of  the  sublingual,  the  Rivi- 
nian  ducts. 

Salival  glands.  Those  elands  which  secrete  the 
saliva  are  so  termed.     See  Saliva. 

SALIVA'NS.  (From  saliva,  spittle.)  That  which 
excites  salivation. 

SALIVA'RIA.  (From  saliva,  the  spittle  ,  so  called 
because  it  excites  a  discbarge  of  saliva.)    See  Anthcmis 

pun  thrum. 

Salivaris  iikrba.     See  Anthem  is  pyrcthrum. 
SALIVA'TIO.      An  increased  secretion  of  saliva. 
See'  Vtyalisnau. 

SALIX.  (From  snla,  Heh.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Diatcia  ; 
Order,  Diandria.     The  willow. 

'2.  The  pharniacopojial  name  of  Salix.  See  Saliz 
fragHis. 

Saux  alha.     See  Salix  fragilis. 
Salix  caprea.     The  systematic  name  of  a  species 
of  willow,  the  bark  of  the  branches  of  which  possess 
the  same  virtues  with  that  of  the  fragilis.    See  Salix 
fragilis. 

Salix  fraqilis.  The  systematic  name  of  the  com- 
mon crack  willow.  Salix.  The  bark  of  the  branches 
of  this  species  manifests  a  caaridi  rable  di  | 
terness  to  the  taste,  and  is  very  adstringent.  It  is  re- 
commended  as  a  good  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark, 
and  is  said  to  cure  intermittent!  and  oilier  diseases  re- 
quiring tonic  and  adsttingent  remedies.    Not  only  the 

bark  of  this  species  oT  salix,  but   those  also  of  several 

others,  possess  similar  qualities,  particularly  of  the 
Salix  alba  and  Salii  pentandria,  both  of  which  are 
recommended  in  the  foreign  pharmacopeias.  But  Dr. 
Woodviiie  is  of  opinion  thai  the  bark  of  the  S.-ilix  tri- 
andria  i.s  more  effectual  than  thai  of  any  other  of  this 
genus;  atleasl  iis  sensible  qualitii  i  give  ii 
preference.  The  trials  Dr.  t  lullen  made  were  with  the 
bark  of  the  Salix  pentandria,  taken  from  us  branches, 
the  third  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  of  four  or  five  years' 
growth.  Nevertheless,  he  adds,  in  intermittent  lexers, 
Bergius  alwaj  a  failed  with  this  hark. 

Salix  pentandria.  The  bark  of  the  branches  of 
ibis  species  of  willow  possesses  the  same  virtues  as 
that  of  the  fragilia     See  Salix  fragilis. 

Sm.i\  vitulina.  The  bark  of  the  branches  of  this 
species  of  willow  may  be  substituted  for  the  fragilis. 
Hee  Salii  fra 

S  A  l,M<  i.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  or- 
der Abdominales.     The  salmon. 

Salmo  llpinus.  The  red  charr.  This  beautiful 
and  delicate  little  fish,  and  the  Palmo  earpio,  or  gill 
charr,  are  found  in  our  hikes  of  Westmoreland,  in 
Wales,  and  Scotland.  They  are  very  rich,  ami  hard 
of  digestion. 

SaLMO  ■PBRLANVS.  The  smelt.  A  beautiful  little 
fish,  found  in  meat  abundance  in  the  Thames  and  river 
Dee,  ami  ill  the  European  seas,  between  November  and 
Februai  | 

Salmo  FARIO.  Thecommon  fresh-water  trout,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  very  delicate  and  rich. 

Salmo  i.a<  i  BTRis.     The  hike  trout. 

SaLMO  SALAR.  The  systematic  name  of  the  com- 
mon sail i.    This  fish  is  considered  as  one  of  the 

greatest  delicacies,  ii  is  rich,  and  of  difficult  digestion 
to  weak  Btomachs,  .-iinl  with  some,  whose  stomachs  are 
not  particularly  feeble,  it  uniformly  disagrees:  The 
pickled,  sailed,  and  smoked,  though  much  eaten,  are 
only  lined  for  the  very  strong  and  active. 

Salmo  balmolus.  The  samlet:  the  least  of  the 
British  species  of  the  salmo  germs.  It  is  found  in  the 
river  Wye.  and  up  the  Set  era. 

Salmo  thymalli  a  The  graling  salmon,  which  is 
somewhat  like  our  trout  It  Inhabits  the  rivet*  of 
Derbyshire,  and  someofthe  north,  and  mar  Christ- 
church  in  Hampshire.  Ii  is  much  esteemed  forthe  del 
its  flesh,  which  is  white,  firm,  and  of  a  fine 
flavour;  and  is  considered  as  In  the  highest  season  in 
the  depth  of  winter. 

Salmo  trdtta.    The  systematic  name  of  the  sal 
mon  trout,  or  hill  trout. 

SALMON.    Sto  Salmo. 

SALPINGO.     'From  XaXmi  F,  bucJiw.  a  trumpet.) 
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Names  compounded  of  this  word  belong  to  the  palate, 
and  are  connected  with  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Salpingo-pharynqeub.  This  muscle  is  composed 
of  a  few  fibres  of  the  palalopharvtmeus,  which  it  as- 
sists in  dilating  the  mouth  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Salpingo-staphilinus.     See  Levator  palati. 

Salpingo  btaphilikus  internus.  See  Levator 
palati. 

SALSAFY.     Sec  Tragopogon  pratense. 

SALSO'LA.  (So  called  from  its  saline  properties ; 
hence  ihe  English  word  saltwort,  most  of  the  species 
affording  the  fo'ssile  alkali.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Liunu-au  system  Class,  Pentandria ; 
Order,  Digynia. 

Salsola  kali  Kali  spinosum  cnchleatnm ;  Tra- 
gus, sive  Tragvm  JWatthioli.  Snail-seeded  glass- 
wort  or  salt-wort.  'Die  systematic  name  of  a  plant 
which  affords  the  mineral  alkali.     See  Soda. 

Salsola  sativa.  The  systematic  name  of  a  plant, 
which  affords  the  mineral  alkali.     Sec  Soda. 

Salsola  soda.  The  systematic  name  of  a  plant 
which  affords  mineral  alkali.     See  Soda. 

SALT.  This  term  has  been  usually  employed  to 
denote  a  compound,  iu  definite  proportions,  of  acid 
matter,  \\  ith  tin  alkali,  earth,  or  metallic  oxide.  When 
lions  of  the  constituents  are  so  adjusted,  that 
the  re  lilting  substance  does  not  affect  the  colour  of 
infusion  of  litmus  or  red  cabbage,  It  is  then  called  a 
neutral  salt.  When  the  predominance  of  acid  is 
evinced  by  the  reddening  of  these  infusions,  the  salt  is 
said  to  be  acidulous,  end  the  prefix,  super,  or  bi,  is  used 
to  indicate  this  excess  of  acid.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
acid  matter  appears  to  be  in  defect,  or  short  of  the 
quantity  necessarv  lor  neutralizing  the  alkalinity  of  the 
base,  the  salt  is  then  said  to  be  with  excess  of  base,  and 
tbeprefu  sub  is  attached  to  its  name.  The  discoveries 
of  Sir  II.  Davy  have,  however,  taught  chemists  In 
modify  their  opinions  concerning  saline  constitution. 
Man)  bodies,  such  as  culinary  salt,  and  muriate  of 
lime,  to  which  the  appellation  of  s.iit  cannot  be  re- 
fused, have  not  been  proved  to  contain  either  acid  or 
alkaline  matter;  but  must,  according  to  the  sti 
of  chemistry,  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  chlorine 
u  nil  metals. 

Salt,  acid  This  is  distinguished  by  its  sour  taste 
when  diluted  u  Ith  u  ater.    See  .  had. 

Salt,  alkaline.  Possesses  a  urinous,  burning,  and 
caustic  taste,  turns  the  s>  rup  of  violets  to  a  green,  has 
a  strong  affinity  for  acids,  dissolves  animal  substances, 

Unites  readily  with   water,  combines  with  oils  and  fat, 

ami  renders  them  miscible  with  water,  diseoiveB  sul- 
phur, ami  is  cryetallizable.    See  .  Ilkali. 

Salt,  ammoniacal,  fixed.     Muriate  of  lime. 

Salt,  bitter  purging.    Sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Salt,  cathartic.  See  Magnesia  sulphas,  and  Soda 
Sulphas. 

Su/i.  common.    See  Sodie  murias. 

Salt,  \i  elate  of  potassa. 

Salt,  diuretic.    Acetate  of  potassa. 

Salt,  Epsom.     See  Magnesia  sulphas 

Salt,  febrifuge,  of  Sylvius.     Muriate  of  potassa. 

suit,  fossil.    A  salt  round  in  the  earth. 

Salt, fusible.     Phosphate  of  ammonia. 

Salt,  fusible,  of  urine.  Triple  phosphate  of  soda 
and  ammonia. 

*«/',  micriicosmic.  Triple  phosphate  of  soda  and 
ammonia. 

Salt,  nitrous  ammoniacal.     Nitrate  of  ammonia. 

Salt,  neutral.  Secondary  salt.  Under  the  name  of 
neutral  or  secondary  salts  are  comprehended  such  mat- 
ters as  are  composed  of  two  primitive  saline  substances 
combined  together  in  a  certain  proportion.  These  salts 
ate  called  neutral,  because  they  do  not  possess  the  cha- 
racters of  primitive  sails :  thai  is  to  say,  they  ate  nei- 
ther acid  nor  alkaline  :  such  as  Epsom  salts,  nitre,  ice. 
lint  in  many  secondary  sails  the  qualities  of  one  ingre- 
dient predominate;  as  tartar,  or  supertartrate  of  pa 
lass.i,  has  an  excess  of  acid  ;  borax,  or  suhhorate  of 
soda,  an  excess  of  base.  The  former  are  termed  aci- 
dulous,  the  latter  sub-alkaline  .salw. 
SALT-PETEE.    See  JVi'lre. 

Salt  of  amber.     Succinic  acid. 
Salt  of  benzoin.    Benzoic  and. 

soli  of  coleothar.    Sulphate  of  iron. 
Salt  of  lemons.    Superoxylate  of  potassa. 
Salt  oj   s.iiurii.     A.,  tee  of  lead. 
Salt  of  Seidttti.    Sulphate  of  magnesia. 
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Salt  of  sorrel.    Superoxylate  of  p 
Salt,  RochclU  .    Bee  Soda  tartarizata. 

Sail,  sen.     E 

Sail  of  steel.     See  h'em  sul/i/ias. 
SaM,poh/threst.     Sulphate  of  petassa 
Soft,  SI  enndaeij.     See  ,V<  utriU  salt. 

Salt,  t>t  dni i re.    Boracic  acid. 

Sal/,  spirit  of.    Muriatic  arid. 

salt  of  vitriol.    Purified  sulphate 

Salt  of  wisdom.    Sal  alembroth. 

Salt,  primitive.    Simple  Bait     I  adei   this  ordei   ii 

comprehended  those  saltan  hich  »n,'  former!)  i iglil 

to  be  simple  or  primitive,  and  which   a asionall) 

called  simple  salts.    The  accurate  experiments  ol  tin 
modems  have  proved  thai  thi  most  pari 

compounded;   but  the  term  is  retained  with  greater 
propriety  when  it  is  observed,  thai  these 
posed,  when  united,  salts  which  are  tern*  ci 
These  Bafts  are  never  met  with  perfect)}  pui 

ture,  but  require  artificial  i :esses  to  render  them  so. 

This  order  is  divided  into  three  genera,  comprehending 
saline  terrestrial  substanci  9,  alkalies,  and  acids. 

SALTWORT.    See  Salsol 

SALVATeTLLA.  (From  solus,  healUi,  because 
the  opening  of  tins  vein  was  formerl)  tliought  to  be  "i 
singular  use  in  melancholy.)  This  vein  runs  along  tlie 
little  finger,  unites  upon  the  i>a<  k  of  the  hand  with  the 

cephalic  of  the  thumb,  and  empties  n  >  bl I  into  the 

internal  and  external  cubit  al  veins. 

SA'LVIA.  (./J  salvendo.)  I  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  l.inn.ian  system.  Class,  Diandria, 
Order,  Monogynia      Sage. 

•J.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  ol  the  common  sage 

See  Solvit 

Sai.vi  v    UOB  l  U  NSIS    MINOR       Till    -mall  ■ 

of  virtue.     \  variety  bl  the  officinal  sage,  possessing 
timilar  virtues. 

Salvia  officinalis.    The  systematic  namoof  the 
garden  sage.     Eleliaphm 
oralis  inlegris  en  nulatis,floribus  apical  is,  calycibua 

acutis,  of  Linmcus.    In  ai ni  i -  sage  was  cele 

brated  as  a  remedy  of  greal  i  iticai  . ,  as  n  ould  appeal 
from  the  follow  ing  lim  .  of  the  si  liool 
"Car  moriatur  homo,  cui  se,  hortol 

Contra  vim  mortis,  non  est  m  dicam.  a  tn  hortie  .' 

Salvia  salvatriz,  no  itrii . 

Salvia  cum  rata  faciunt  t'l"  pocula  lata." 

But  at  present  it  is  not  considered  aa  an  article  of 
much  importance.  It  has  a  fragrant,  strong  smell;  and 
a  warm,  bitterish,  aromatic  taste,  like  othei  . 
taining  an  essential  oil  Ii  has  a  remarkable  propert) 
in  resisting  the  putrefaction  "i  annual  substances,  and 
is  in  frequent  use  among  the  <  lunr-e  as  a  tonic,  in  the 
form  of  tea,  in  debility  of  the  stomach  and  nervous 
system. 

Salvia  solaria.  The  systematic  name  of  the  gar- 
den clary,  called  horminum  in  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Sclarea  hispanica.  The  leaves  and  seeds  are  recom- 
mended as  corroborants  and  antispasmodics,  particu- 
larly in  leucorrboeas  and  hysterical  weaknesses,  They 
have  a  bitterish,  warm  taste,  and  a  strong  sun  II  of  the 
aromatic  kind  The  seeds  are  infused  in  white  wine, 
and  imitate  muscadel. 

SAMARA.  (The  name,  according  to  Pliny,  of  the 
fruit  of  the  elm.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linmean  system.  Class, ^Tetrandria;  Order,  JU0- 
nozyuiti. 

2.  A  species  of  capsule  of  a  compressed  form,  and 
dry  coriaceous  texture,  with  one  or  two  cells,  nevei 
bursting,  but  failing  off  entire,  and  dilated  into  a  kind 
of  win^  at  the  summit  or  sides.  In  Fraxinus,  it  goes 
from  the  summit  of  the  seed:  in  Jle< r  and  Batula, 
from  the  side:  in  Ulmus  campestris,  it  goes  all  round. 

SAMBU'CUS.  (From  sabucca,  Heb.  a  musical  in- 
strument formerly  made  of  this  tree.)     Eider. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  ol'  plants  in  the  Linmean 
system.     Class,  Ptntandria;  Order,  Trigynia. 

2.  The  pharmacoposial  name  of  the  elder-tree.  See 
Sambucus  nigra. 

Sambi  t  is  kucli-s.  The  systematic  name  of  thi 
dwarf-elder.     Ebulus  .   I  Sambucus  liana 

lis;  Sambucus  hi  rbneeu.  Dwarf  elder,  01  dane-wort. 
The  root,  interior  hark,  leaves,  Mowers,  berries,  and 
seeds  of  this  herbaceous  plant,  Sambucus-  eumis  tri 
£dis,  stipulis  foltacds,  eanlc  herbaeeo,  of  Linns>us, 
iiave  ail  been  axlminjstered  medicinally,  in  moderate 
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doses  ■""'  deobstruenti,  and,  in  larger 

,   .     The  plant  is  chiefly  employed 

bi  the  1 r  of  tliis  country,  among  w  horn  11  is  in  com 

niou  USO  a-  .1  pei-. line,  hut  Dr.  Cullen  speaks  of  it  as 

;l  \  ml.  ui  reined) . 

Sambucus  niora.    The  systematic  name  of  the  el- 

mbueus   vulgaris;    Sambucus  arborea ; 

lignum.      Sambucus    cymis   guinqus- 

nalis,  cault    arboreo,   of   Llnnams, 

us     pi. ml    has    an     unpleasant     narcotic, 

.null, .i<  have  reported  its  exhal 

•    noxious,  as  to  under  it    unsafe  to  sleep  undei 

its  shade.  The  pans  of  this  tree  thai  are  proposed  foi 
inal  use  in  lie'  pharmacopoeias  an-  the  inner 
Rowers,  and   the  berries.      The  flrsl    has 

.   any  smell,  anil  very  little  taste  ;  on  Inst  chew 

impresses  a  degree  of  sweetness,  which  is  fbl 

1 1  Blight  imi  durable  acri \,  m  w  huh  in 

powers  seem  to  reside.     From  Its  cathartic  propert}  11 

is  nun mini  as  an  effectual  bydrogogue  b)  Syden 

ham  anil  lioerhaave:    tin   I ler  directs  three  liamjliils 

,,i    il  to  be  l« 'ill  1 1  111  a  ipiail  ol    nil  Ik  and  Water,  nil  only 

a  pint  11  wains,  of  «  bush  one  half  is  to  be  taken  night 
and  morning,  ami  repeated  I'oi  several  days;  it  usually 
operates  both  upwards  ar.  i  dovt  nvt  ards,  and  upon  the 
evacuation  il  produces,  its  utilitj  depends.  Hoerhaave 
gave  iis  expressed  juice  in  doses  from  a  drachm  to  half 

an   ounce.      In  sniallii    doses   il    is  said    In  he  a  Useful 

11  ami  liroii  iiiirni  in  various  chronic  disorders. 
The  I  lowers  have  an  agreeable  flavour;  and  i  illusions 
of  them,  when  fresh,  are  gently  laxative  and  aperient. 
When  ih  \ ,  the)  are  said  to  promote  chiefly  the  cuticu- 
lar  excretion,  and  to  he  particular!)  sen  iceable  in  ery- 

s  and  eruptive  disordecg.     Externally  they  are 

list  d  in  fomentations,  &.c.  and  in  the  London  pharma 
fopii'ia  are  directed  In  the  form  of  an  ointment.  The 
berries  in  taste  ore  somewhat  sweetish,  and  nol  un- 
pleasant; on  expression  the)  yield  a  fine  purple  juice, 
winch  proves  a  useful  aperient  and  resolvent  in  sun- 
dry chronic  disi  ases,  gently  loosening  the  belly,  and 
promoting  the  mine  ami  perspiration. 

Samp/nre.    See  Crithmum  maritimum. 

Sam  PS  oi  uus.     See  Thymus  mastichina. 

Sampsycbum.  (From  o-oui,  to  preserve,  and  ipoxii 
the  uiiiiii ;  because  of  us  cordial  qualities.)  Mar- 
joram. 

SANATI'VES.     '  From  sano,  to  cure.)     That  which 

Sam n  iNTONli  lONis.     See  Erysipelas. 
SANCTOR1US,  Sanctokius,  was  born  in  1561.  at 
Capo  d  Istua.    He  studied  medicine  at  Padua,  where 

he    look    his   degree,   and   then   settled    at    Venice,  and 

practised  with  considerable  success.  \i  the  age  "i 
fifty,  however,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  the- 
ne  at  Padua ;  in  which  office  lie  distal 
guished  himsell  for  thirteen  years.  He  was  then  al 
lowed  to  retire  on  Ins  salary,  finding  his  health  im- 
paind  by  the  fatigue  of  the  \isiis,  which  be  was  fire 
quently  obliged  to  make  in  his  professional  capacity,  to 
Venice,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
great  reputation,  tin  his  death,  in  1636,  a  statue  of 
marble  was  raised  to  his  memory  ;  and  an  annual  ora- 
tion was  instituted  by  the  College  oftPhysicians,  to 
whom  hi'  had  bequeathed  an  annuity,  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  benevolence.  Sanctorius  fust  called  the 
attention  of  physicians  to  the  cutaneous  and  pulmo- 
nary transpiration,  which  he  proved  to  exceed  the  other 
excretions  considerably  in  weight;  and  he  maintained 
that  this  function  must  have  a  material  influence  on 
tern,  and  was  deserving  of  greal  consideration 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much 
trmli,  in  this  general  observation;  bul  in  its  applica- 
tion to  practice,  be  appears  to  have  gone  to  an  extra- 
vagant length,  and  to  have  contributed  much  to  pro- 
long the  reputation  of  the  humoral  pathology.  His 
treatise,  entitled  "  Are  de  Stalica  Hedicina,"  was  first 
published  in  Hill,  and  passed  through  more  than 
twenty  editions,  including  translations,  with  various 
commentaries:   it   is  written  in  mi  elegant   and  pcr- 

-  Latin  style,  lie  was  also  author  of  a  Method 
of  avoiding  Errors  in  Medicine,  to  which  was  after 
ward  added  an  essay  "  lie  ln\ enlione  Hoinedioriim  t" 
and  of  Commentaries  on  some  of  the  ancient  phys'i- 
cians.  Besides  the  statical  (hair,  by  which  he  con- 
trived to  determine  the  weigbl  of  the   [ngesta  and 

in-  invented  an  instrument  An  measuring  the 
force  01  the  pulse,  and  ieveraJ  others  for  surgical  use  • 
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and  he  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  determine  the  i 
temperature  of  the  body  l>y  a  thermometer,  of  which, 
indeed,  be  is  considered  as  t lie  inventor. 

Sanctum  semkn.  The  worm-seed,  or  santo- 
tiicum. 

B  x  NCTUS.  Holy.  A  term  formerly  applied  to 
diseasi-s,   herbs,   &.c.     See   Chorea,    Carduus  beiiedic- 

SANDALIFOKMIS.  Sand;d  or  slipper-like.  Ap- 
plied  to  llir  nectary  of  the  Oypripedium  calceolus. 

SAN DARA'CUA.  (From  saghad  narak,  Arabian.) 
J.  A  gummy  risui. 

2.  A  sort  of  arsenic. 

Sasdaracha  arabum.  Arabian  sandarach.  This 
resinous  juice  appears  to  have  been  the  produce  of  a 
large  species  of  juniper-tree. 

Saxdbatk.    See  Lath. 

SANDERS.     See  Ptcrocarpus  santalinus. 

Sandrack.  (An  Arabian  word.)  See  Junipcrus 
communis. 

Sandyx.  (From  sani  dak,  red,-  Arabian.)  Cerusse 
burnt  till  it  becomes  red. 

SANGUIFICATION.  (Savguificatio ;  from  san- 
guis, blood,  and  faseo,  to  make.)  A  natural  function 
of  the  body,  by  which  the  chyle  is  changed  into  blood. 
The  uses  Of  sanguification  are  the  generation  of  blood, 
which  serves  to  nil  the  blood-vessels,  to  irritate  and 
stimulate  the  heart  and  arteries,  to  generate  or  cause 
heat,  to  secrete  the  humours,  and  to  excite  the  vital 
actions. 

Sasulinalis.  (From  sanguis,  blood:  so  named 
from  its  use  in  stopping  bleedings.)  The  Polygonum 
uiirulare,  or  Knot  ^i;i--,  is  sometimes  so  <  ailed. 

SanouINARIA.  (From  sanguis,  blood:  so  named 
from  its  use  in  stopping  bleedings.)  See  Polygonum 
aviculurc. 

[tinaria  canadensis.    Sec  Mood-root.    A.] 
SANGUINEOUS.     Bloody.     Appertaining  to  the 
blood.    Applied  to  certain  conditions  of  the  body  and 

diseases,  and  appearances  of  solids  and  fluids;  as  san- 
guineous temperament,  sanguineous  apoplexy. 

Sanguineous  apoplexy.    See  Apoplexy. 

Sanoi  Ii'i  ROIl  H.  I "i mil  sang uis,  blood,  OBipurgo, 
to  purge.)  A  gentle  fever,  or  such  a  one  as  by  its  dis- 
charges is  supposed  to  purify  the  blood. 

SA  MGUIS,     I  Sanguis,  guinis.  in.)     See  Blood. 

Ehurauis  dkaconis.    See  Calamus  rotang. 

Banquis  BERCULIS.      A  name  for  the  crocus. 

SANGUISO'RBA.  (Probably  so  named  originally 
from  the   blood  led  colour  of  its  Mowers,  although  the 

juices  of  ibis  plant,  being  astringent,  the  medicinal 
properties  it  possesses  of  stepping  haemorrhages  may 
be  a  better  warrant  for  its  name.;  The  name'  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  l.iniiaan  system.  Class,  Triandria; 
Order.  Monogynia. 

Sanguisorba  officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the   Italian  pimpuiel,  which  was  formerly  much  es 

teemed  as  an  astringent,  bul  is  nol  now  in  use. 

SANGUfSU  <;  \.     (F sanguis, blood,  and  ntgo, 

10  sack.]     The  leech  01  blood  sucker.     See  Leech. 

SANICLE.    See  Sanicula. 

Santcle,    Yorkshire     See  Pingnicula. 

SWIM  LA.  (From  sano,  to  heal:  so  called  from 
lis  virtues  in  healing.) 

I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  l.iiiiiaan 
system.     Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Vigynia. 

■J.  The  pliarmacoprjeial  name  of  sanicle. 

Bank  i  m  ebokai  ensis.     See  Pmguicula  vulgaris. 

Sanicula  europea.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
sanicle.  Cueullata;  Dodecafieon. ;  Symphytum  pe- 
tiauni;  Sanicula  mas:  Diapensia  eorlusa.  This 
beih  «a-  formerly  recommended  as  a  mild  adstringent, 

and  is  sujiposed  lo  have  received  its  name  from  ils  sa- 

native  power.    Its  sensible  qualities  are  a  bitterish  and 

somewhat  austere  taste,  followed  by  an  acrimony 
which  chiefly  affects  the  throat.  Il  is  only  in  use  in 
the  present  day  among  the  country  people. 

Bank  i  la  m  vs.     See  Sanicula  europea. 

S\  Ml'.S.  Irli.ir.  This  term  is  sometimes  applied 
to  a  thin,  limpid,  and  greenish  discharge;  and  at  other 
times  to  a  thick  anil  bloody  kind  of  pus. 

SANTA  I, I'M.  (From  zaiulal.  Arabian.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna-an  system. 
trandria;  Order,  Monogynia.    Saunders. 

Swtai.um  ALBUM.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
yellow  saunders.  Sanlalum  citrinum  ;  Santalum  pal- 
lidum-   Yellow  sauuders.     White  suuiiueis  wood  is 


of  a  pale  white  colour,  often  with  a  yellowish  tinge, 
and,  being  destitute  of  taste  or  odour,  it  is  superseded 
by  the  santalum  citrinum,  which  is  of  a  brownish  yel- 
low colour,  of  a  bitterish  aromatic  taste,  and  of  a 
pleasant  smell,  approaching  to  that  of  the  rose.  Both 
kinds  are  brought  from  the  East  Indies  in  billets,  con- 
sisting of  large  thick  pieces,  which,  according  to  Rum- 
phius,  are  sometimes  taken  from  the  same,  and  some- 
times from  different  trees.  For  though  the  white  and 
yellow  saunders  are  the  wood  of  the  same  species  of 
tree,  yet  the  latter,  which  forms  the  central  part  of  the 
tree,  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
repay  the  trouble  and  expense  of  procuring  it,  espe- 
cially, unless  tiie  trees  be  old;  while  the  white,  which 
is  the  exterior  part  of  the  wood,  is  always  more  abun- 
dant, and  is  consequently  much  cheaper. 

Yellow  saunders,  distilled  with  water,  yields  a  fra- 
grant essential  oil,  which  thickens  in  the  cold  into  the 
consistence  of  a  balsam,  approaching  in  smell  to  am- 
bergris, or  a  mixture  of  ambergris  and  roses;  the 
remaining  decoction,  inspissated  to  the  consistence 
of  an  extract,  is  bitterish,  and  slightly  pungent. 
Rectified  spirit  extracts,  by  digestion,  considerably 
more  than  water,  the  colour  of  the  tincture  is  a 
rich  yellow.  The  distilled  spirit  is  slightly  impreg- 
nated with  the  flavour  of  the  wood;  the  remaining 
brownish  extract  has  a  weak  smell,  and  a  moderate 
balsamic  pungency.  The  wood  is  valued  highly  on 
account  of  its  fragrance;  hence  the  Chinese  are  said 
to  fumigate  their  clothes  with  it,  and  to  bum  il  in  their 
temples  in  honourof  their  gods.  Though  still  retained 
in  the  Materia  Medica,  it  cannot  he  thought  to  possess 
derable  share  of  medicinal  power.  Hoffman 
considers  its  virtues  as  similar  to  those  of  ambergris; 
anil  some  others  have  esteemed  it  ill  the  character  of  a 
Corroborant  and  restorative. 

["  The  sandal-wood,  which  is  found  on  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea,  lias  been  a  great  article  of  com- 
merce for  tbe  Chinese  market.  The  following  extract  of 
a  letter  from  Coles  Fanning  &.  Co.  to  Dr.  .Miichiii  gives 
il  of  the  trade  and  employment  of  this  wood  as 

a  pi  rliuiic. 

"  III  the  month  of  August,  1806,  we  despatched  the 
ship  Hope.  C'apt.  Brumley,  from  New-York,  on  a 
voyage  Ul  the  Fejee  islands,  to  procure  a  cargo  of  San- 
dal wood,  fin  the  Canton  market.  The  Hope  having 
succeeded  at  the  island  of  Taconrvba.  in  procuring  a 
full  cargo  for  herself,  and  in  part  freighting  an  English 
hrii;  that  she  met  with  at  said  island,  arrived  in  No 
vember  1807,  al  Canton,  where  both  cargoes  weie  sold 
at  about  -Jo  cents  per  pound.  While  at  the  Fejee 
islands  the  Captain  of  the  Hope  contracted  and  paid  in 
part  to  the  chief  of  the  island  liir  about  270  tons  more 
of  sandal-Wood,  (this  being  about  the  whole  quantity 
Of  good  wood  remaining  on  the  islands)  lo  be  taken 
awaj  in  a  certain  time.  In  order  therefore  to  Beta  so 
profitable  a  speculation  while  there  were  so  few  to  par 
ticipale  in  it,  WC  built  and  sent  the  ship  Tonquin,  com- 
manded by  E.  Fanning,  in  Hay,  1-07,  to  meet  the  Hope 
at  (anion";  but  the  Hope  not  having  arrived  ill  time 
for  ('apt.  Fanning  to  fulfil  our  original  intentions,  the 
season  «;is  so  far  wasted  as  to  compel  him  to  load  the 
Tonquin  for  New  York,  and  he  met  the  Hope  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris  or  (Canton  river).  Both  vessels 
will,  therefore,  return  to  the  United  States  under  no 
expectations  that  the  trespasses  of  European  nations 
would  compel  our  government  to  inhibit  their  depar- 
ture again  on  said  voyage.  Being  thus  situated  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  address  you  for  your  advice, 
whether,  under  the  embargo  law,  or  ihe  supplements, 
the  Executive  will  nol  have  sufficient  authority  to 
permit  us  to  proceed  immediately  with  a  ship  sufficient 
to  bring  the  above  quantity  of  wood,  and  by  that 
means  gave  to  ourselves  and  our  country  at  least 
$130,000,  which  will  probably,  if  such  permission  is  re- 
fused, fall  into  English  hands:  for  you  will  please  to 
observe,  that  there  was  ill  the  first  plac"  bul  a  small 
patch  of  the  wood  on  one  of  the  islands,  that  the  Hope 
left  four  English  vessels  there,  selecting  from  the  refuse 
a  little  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  in  expectation  too 
that  some  accident  would  prevent  our  ship  from  re- 
tnrning  within  the  limited  time,  which  would  release 
the  chief  from  his  engagement,  and  leave  him  at  liberty 
to  sell  the  good  wood  purchased  by  ('apt.  Brumley  to 
them.  From  the  knowledge  Cant  Brumley  has  of  the 
chiefs  conduct,  we  rely  as  confidently  on  bis  keeping 
lib  engagement  for  the  time  Imnicd  as  w  e  would  on  tutt 
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chief  of  the  most  civilized  nation.  You  will  no  doubt 
recollect  that  the  Chinese  have  long  considered  sandal 
wood  as  possessing  religious  properties  they  are  ac 
customed  to  burn  it  on  their  altars  as  incense;  their 
god  .tosh  is  supposed  always  out  of  humour,  unless  Ins 
nose  is  regaled  with  its  delightful  effluvia.  We  have 
enclosed  a  small  piece  of  the  wood,  thai  you  maj  have 

an  opportunity  of  judging  how  far  a  Pagai d"s  taste 

may  be  deemed  exquisite.    The  Hope  is  the  first  vessel, 

to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  that  ever  proceed 

the  United  States  on  this  voyage,  and  on  her  renin,,  w  ,■ 

presume  she  will  pay  about  $-10,000  into  tl 

lor  duties  from  the  proceeds  of  the  wood,  n  bicli  origi 

ginally  cost  only  about  nine  hundred  dollars.'  "-JU  d. 

Jtepos.     A.] 

Santaloi  CITRtNtTM.     See  Sanlalum  album. 
SantaLIIM  PALLIDUM.     See  Santalum  album. 
Santalum  ribrum.    Red  saundei s.    See Plerocar- 
pus  santaliuu.t. 

8ANTOLI/NA.  (From  tantalum,  saunders;  be- 
cause it  smells  like  the  saunders-wood.)  See  Jtrtemisia 
santonica. 

Santoi.iva  chaM.k  -CYPARI8SU8.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  lavender  cotton. 

Santonicum.      (Fioiii    Sun/,  111, ii,   its   native    place 
See  Artemisia  samonieC. 

SAPHE'XA.  (From  <r/ls*ijc,  visible.)  I'mn snp/ima. 
The  large  vein  of  the  leg,  which  ascends  along  the  little 
toe  over  the  external  ankle,  ami  evacuates  part  of  the 
blood  from  the  foot  into  the  popliteal  veins. 

Sapibnti.*:  dkntks.  (Siijm  nun.  wisdom,  discre- 
tion :  so  tailed  because  they  appear  when  the  person  is 
supposed  to  he  at  years  of  discretion.)    See  Teeth. 

SAPI'NDCS.  (That  is,  Sapa  Indus,  Indian  soap: 
the  rind  of  the  fruit  serving  instead  Of  BOap  to  cleanse 
linen,  but  not  without  hazard  of  injury  to  the  texture 
of  the  cloth.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  (.'lass, 
Octandria ;  Order,  Digyuia.    The  soap-tree. 

Sapiniii  s  baponakia.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  affords  soap  nuts.  Sapanaria  nucula;; 
Bacon  bermudensis.    Snap  berries.    A  spherical  fruit, 

about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  the  conical  part  of  which  is 

yellow,  glossy,  and  bo  transparent  as  to  show  the  Bphe 
riral  black  nut  which  rattles  within,  and  which  Includes 
a  white  kernel.  The  tree  grows  in  Jamaica.  It  is  said 
that  the  cortical  part  of  this  fruit  lias  a  hitter  taste,  and 
no  smell ;  that  it  raises  a  soapy  froth  with  water,  and 
has  similar  effects  with  soap- In  washing;  that  it  is  a 
medicine  of  singular  and  specific  virtue  in  chlorosis. 
They  are  not  known  in  the  -Imps  of  this  country. 

SA'PO.  (Sapo,  nis.  m.)  (soap.  A  compound,  in 
definite  proportions,  of  certain  principles  in  oils,  fats,  or 
resin,  with  a  salifiable  base.  When  this  base  is  potassa 
or  soda,  the  compound  is  used  as  a  detergent  in  wash- 
ing clothes.  When  an  alkaline  earth,  or  oxide  ol  a 
common  metal,  as  litharge,  is  the  salifiable  base,  the 
compound  is  insoluble  in  water.  The  first  of  these 
combinations  is  scarcely  applied  to  any  use,  if  we  ex- 
cept that  of  linseed  oil  with  lime-water,  sometimes  pie- 
scribed  as  a  liniment  against  hums;  anil  the  last  is 
known  only  in  surgery  as  the  basis  of  certain  plasters. 
Concerning  the  chemical  constitution  of  soaps  and 
saponification,  no  exact  ideas  were  entertained  prior  to 
Chevreiiifs  researches. 

Fats  are  compounds  of  a  solid  and  a  liquid  substance  : 
the  former  railed  stearin*, the  latter  resembling  vegeta 
ble  oil,  and  therefore  called  elafne.  When  tat  is  treated 
with  a  hot  ley  of  potassa  or  soda,  the  constituents  unci 
on  one  another,  so  as  to  generate  the  solid  pearly  mat- 
ter margaric  acid,  and  the  fluid  matter  oleic  mill,  both 
of  which  enter  into  a  species  of  saline  combination 
with  the  alkali  ;  while  the  third  matter  that  is  pro- 
duced, the  sweet  principle,  remains  free.  We  must 
therefore  regard  our  common  soap  as  a  mixture  of  an 
alkaline  margarate  and  oleate,  in  proportions  deter- 
mined by  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  acit 
ducible  from  the  peculiar  species  of  fat.  It  is  probable, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  soap  formed  from  vegetable 
oil  Is  chiefly  an  oleate.  No  chemical  researches  have 
hitherto  been  made  known,  on  the  compounds  of  rceifl 
with  alkalies,  though  these  constitute  the  brown  soaps 
bo  extensively  manufactured  in  this  country.  All  oils 
or  fats  do  not' possess  in  an  equal  degree  the  property 
of  saponification.    Those  which  saponify  best,  are, 

1.  Oil  of  olives,  and  of  sweet  almonds. 

2.  Animal  oils;  as  hog  s  lard,  tallow,  butter,  arid 
liorse-oil. 
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3.  Oil  of  colza,  or  rape  seed  oil.  ..    . 

4.  tni  of  Leech  mas,  and  poppy  seed,  when  mixed 
with  olive-oil  or  tallow. 

;,.    ii,,.  several  fish  oils,  mingled  like  the  preceding. 
0.  Heinpsi  ed  oil. 
7.   I\,n  ml  anil  huseed  oil. 
a    Palm  oil. 
9.  RosUi. 

In  general,  the  only  soaps  employed   in  commerce, 
live  oil,  tallow,  hud,  palm  oil.  anil 

\  species  of  Boap  can  also  be  formed  by  the  union  of 
beeswax  with  alkali;  but  this  has  no  detergent  appli 
canon,  heiim  used  onlj  lot  painting  in  tniautto. 

The  specific  gravhj  of  soap  is  in  general  gn  ater  than 
that  oi  waten  listasie  is  faintl)  alkaline.  When  sub 
jected  to  heal  it  speedilj  fuses,  swells  up,  and  is  then 
decomposed.     Exposed  10  the  air  in  linn  slices,  it  soon 

be sdiy:  but  the  whole  combined  water  does  not 

leave  it,  even  by  careful  desiccation  on  a  sand  bath, 

Soap  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water. 
Tins  solution  is  insinntiv  disturbed  by  the  greater  nuni 
ber  of  acids,  w  hit  h  seizing  the  alkali,  etuiei  separate 

the  faux  principle-:,  or  untie  xvilh  them  into  an  acido 
soapj  emulsion.  The  solution  is  likewise  decompose! 
by  almost  ail  the  earthj  and  metallic  salts,  which  give 

birth  to  insoluble  c pounds  of  lite  oleic  and  margaric 

acids,  \\  nh  tin  salifiable  bases. 

Soap  is  soluble  in  alkohbl,  and  in  large  quantltj  by 
tin-  aid  of  heal.  When  boiling  alkohol  is  saturated 
with  soap,  the  liquid,  on  cooling,  forms  a  consistent 
transparent  mass  of  B  yellow  colour.  Winn  this  mass 
is  dried,  it  still  retains  its  transparency,  provided  the 
soap  he  a  compound  of  talloxx  and  soda;  and  in  thid 
slate  it  is  sold  by  the  perfumers  in  this  country. 

Cood  snap  possesses  the  property  of  removing  from 
linen  and  cloth  the  greater  part  of  fatly  substances 
Which  may  have  been  applied  to  them. 

The  medicinal  soap,  sapo  amygdoUnus,  Is  made'  with 
oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  halt  its  weigh)  of  caustic 
alkali.  Common  or  .-oil  soap,  sapji  mollis,  is  made  of 
.mil  oil,  or  tallow.  Spanish,  or  Castile  soap, 
sapo  durus,  of  oil  of  olives  and  soda,  or  barilla.  Black 
soap  is   tl  composition  Of  train  oil  and  an  alkali  ;   and 

green  soap  of  hemp,  linseed,  or  rape  mi,  with  an  alkali. 
The  white  Spanish  soap,  being  made  of  the  finei  kinds 
oi'  olive  oil,  is  the  best,  and  therefore  preferred  for  In- 
ternal use.    Soap  was  imperfectly  known  to  the  an 

chnls.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  made  of  lal  and 
ashes,  and  as  an  invention  of  the  Cauls.  Aretaus  and 
others  Inform  us,  that  the  Creeks  obtained  their  know 
ledge  of  its  medical  use  from  the  Romans.  Its  virtues, 
according  to  Bergius,  tin:  detergent,  resolvent,  and 
aperient,  and  its  use  recommended  in  Jaundice,  gout, 
calculous  complaints,  and  obstruction  of  the  viscera. 
The  efficacy  of  soap,  in  the  first  of  these  diseases,  was 

experienced  by  Sylvius,  and  since  recommended  very 
generally  by  various  authors  who  have  written  on  this 
complaint  ;  and  it  has  also  been  thought  of  use  in  sup 
plj  niL'  the  place  of  bile  in  the  prima;  via-.  The  utility 
of  tins  medicine  in  icterical  cases  was  inferred  chiefly 
from  its  supposed  power  of  dissolving  biliary  cot 
lions  ;  but  this  medicine  has  lost  much  of  its  reputation 
in  jaundice,  since  it.  is  noxv  known,  that  gall  slones 
have  been  found  in  many  after  death  who  had  been 
daily  taking  soap  for  several  months,  and  even  years. 
Of  its  got  d  i  fleets  in   urinary  calculous  affections,  we 

h.ue  the  testimonies  or  several,  especially  when  dis 
solved  in  lime-water,  by  which  its  efficacy  is  considera- 
bly increased;   for  it  thus  becomes  a  powerful  solvent 

of  mucus,  which  an  ingenious  modern  author  supposes 
to  he  the  chief  agenl  in  the  formation  of  calculi;  it  is, 
however, only  in  the  incipient  state  of  the  disease  that 
these  remedies  promise  effectual  benefit,  though  they 
generally  abate  the  more  violent  symptoms  where  they 
cannot  remove  tin  cause.     With  lioerhaaxe,  soap  was 
a  general  medicine;  for  as  he  attributed  most  com 
plaints  to  viscidity  of  the  fluids,  he,  and  most  of  the 
Boerhaavian  -i  hool,  prescribed  it,  in  conjunction  x\  it), 
different  resinous  and  other  substances,  in  gout,  rheu- 
matism, and  various  visceral  complaints.    Soap  is  also 
loyi  d  as  a  resolvent,  and  gixes  name  t<> 
preparations. 
["  Tl  n  rsonal  cleanliness  is  very  impor- 

tant, and  has  been  lamentably  neglected.    Pliny,  in  bin 
■ .  treating  of  strumous  EwellingB, makes 
I   »opo.     Oalliarum  hoc 
tapillii.     Fit  «i  seboet  cttiire. 
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Opthnus  ex  fagino  et  caprino  :  duobis  modis,  spissus 
ac  liquidus  :  uterque  apud  Germanus  majurc  in  usu 
viris  quam  fwminis.  "  Soap  is  good  for  them.  This 
teas  invented  in  Gaul,  and  used  for  reddening  the 
hair.  It  is  made  of  fat  and  ashes.  The  best  is  pre- 
pared from  the  ashes  of  the  beach-tree  and  the  suit  of 
Vie  goat.     There  are  two  sorts-,  the  thick  and  the  liquid. 

Vtng  tin:  (,,  rmnit.i,  both  kinds  are  more  used  by  the 
tlu  n  than  by  the  women."  Priscian  writes  of  "  S;i[hj 
Gallicua,"  or  Gaulish  soap;  and  Martial  of  "Spuma 
Batava,"  or  Dutch  lather,  and  "  Spuina  Caustica,"  or 
iic  foam.  The  German  soap  was  reckoned  the 
beat  and  cleanest.  The  Gaulish  was  next  in  quality 
and  v  able. 

It  is  clear,  and  President  Goguct  is  of  the  same 
opinion,  (in  his  history  of  the  origin  of  laws,  &.c.)  that 
ine  ancient  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans  knew  no- 
thing of  soap.  These  nations  used  to  supply  the  want 
Of  it  by  various  other  means.  From  the  barbarous 
people  of  the  north,  the  knowledge  and  employment 
of  soap  passed  to  the  Romans ;  and  from  the  Romans 
was  made  known  to  the  Greeks.  A  very  remarkable 
fact ! 

When  the  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with 
soap,  they  called  it"  UnguentumCineris,"  or  (Hutment 
of  ashes.  So  prevalent  was  the  idea  of  its  origin,  that 
several  writers  have  treated  of  il  under  tin;  denomina- 
tion of  "Oinis,"  or  ashes,  itself.  And  those  who  con- 
sumed  soap  were  in  those  days  called  "  Cinerarii,"  or 
Jlshes  users. 

After  a  while,  however,  this  detergent  ointment  was 

distinguished  among  the  Romans  by  the  word  "  Sa|«>." 
This  term  probably  is  of  Gothic  or  Barbarian 
Some  of  the  Parthian  and  oilier  nations  bordering  on 
the  frontier  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  distin- 
guished their  rulers  or  chiefs  by  the  name  "Sapor"  or 
"Sapores."  The  good  they  derived  from  the  t  nguen- 
turn  Oineris  was  so  great  and  excellent,  and  it  was  so 
powerful  in  overcoming  bodily  Inconveniences,  and  so 
conducive  to  personal  comfort,  that  they  called  this 
preserver  of  private  health,  by  a  name  corresponding 
to,  and  derived  from  Hie  sovereigns  who  presided  over 
their  public  safety.  Prom  Sapor,  thus  was  derived 
Bapp;  iwo  terms  significant  of  the  powers  which  pro- 
tected  lie  political  and  the  individual  bodies  of  the 
people.  The  Romans  adopted  Sapo,  ami  naturalized 
it  to  their  language.  From  them  the  Greeks  borrowed 
their  oimwv.    The  French  bave  derived  their  "  Bavon" 

from  the  same  source,  and  so  have  the    English  their 

"  soap." 

Hul  if  soap  was  so  late  an  invention,  and  learned 
from  the  rougher  nations  nf  the  north  of  Europe  al  bo 
advanced  a  period  of  the  history  of  their  southern 
neighbours,  how  comes  it  to  pass  i  he  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted nub  ii,  as  we  lead  in  Hie  English  version  of 
I  he  I  hide,  translated  under  the  auspices  of  king  .lames  ! 
The  term  "  soap"  does  indeed  occur  there  [a.  Jeremiah, 
chap.  ii.  v.  i!2,  and  in  Malailn,    chap.  iii.  V.  '-'.       Vel 

there  can  scarce!}  be  entertained  a  doubt,  that  the 
translators  were  mistaken.  This  opinion  of  their  having 
misinterpreted  the  text  is  supported  bj  the  Latin  vul- 
gnte  version,  which  expresses  the  former  of  these  pas 
sages  by  the  words,  "herbam  borith,"  and  the  latter 

by  "  herba  fulloimm."  What,  now,  is  the  plant  Bo- 
rith,  and    what  is   Ihr  Fuller's  herb?     Calmit,  ill  his 

Diciiouai  v  of  the  Bible,  states,  that  ii  is  the  kali  or  sa- 
line \  egetahle, of  WhOse ashes  "ley  and  soap  are  made." 
Gogtttl  thinks  it  was  salt  won,  a  plain  very  Common 

in  Syria,  Judca,  Egypt,  and  Arabia j  which,  If  burned 
io  ashes,  ami  the  ashes  mingled  with  water,  formed  a 
strong  lev  iii  for  cleansing  and  Whitening  cloths,  and 

doubtless  they  were  right. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  authority,  llrza  evidently 
missed  the  true  meaning  of  the  original,  which  he  ex- 
i  both  the  before  mentioned  texts,  by  the  sub- 
stantive "smegma."  Bui  John  Jacob  Schmidt,  in  bis 
Biblischer  Medic  us,  mentions  this  cleansing  article  by 
the  Hebrew  name  of  "  lior."  This  substantive  being 
derived  from  the  root  "  ur"  fire,  plainly  indicates  that 
the  purifying  material  In  question  was  obtained  by  or 
through  fire.    Borith  would  thus  seem  to  be  the  plan) 

winch,  by  tin-  action  of  the  fire,  yielded  Hur,  that  is, 
the  detergent  article  of  the  washers  and   fullers.     Or 

the  two  words  might  be  used  indifferently  to  signify 
the  plant  both  before  and  after  incineration.  Hence, 
it  may  he  inferred,  the  plant  was  a  species  of  Salsola  or 
Glass-wort,  and  thai  the  saline  residuum,  alter  bin n 
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ing,  was  help  or  barilla  ;  a  material  possessing  qualities 
similar  to  the  oriental  natron  or  mineral  alkali.  The 
same  thing  has  been  latterly  called  Soda,  whence  comes 
Aa  Sonde  of  the  French,  and  the  Suits  or  Alkaline 
lixivium  of  the  English."— New-  York  Med.Hepos.  A.l 

Sapo  terkbinthin.e.    Starkey's  soap. 

R.  kali  preparati  calidi,  zj.  Olei  terebinth,  jiij. 
The  hot  kali  preparatum  is  to  have  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine gradually  blended  with  it,  in  a  healed  mortar. 
Indolent  swellings  were  formerly  rubbed  with  this  ap- 
plication, and  perl  i ironic  affections  of  the 
joints  might  still  be  benefited  by  it. 

SAPONA'RLA.  (From  sapo,  soap:  so  called  be 
cause  its  juice,  like  soap,  cleans  cloths.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Einna-an  system.  Class, 
Diriiniliia;  Order,  Digynia. 

•2.  The  pliarmacopuiial  name  of  the  soap-wort.  See 
Sapon  a  ria  ofii  r.  in  a  lis. 

Saponaria  nucila.    See  Sapindus  saponaria. 

Saponaria  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of 
wort,  called  also  bruise-wort.  Stri.thium  ; 
J. anuria  ;  Lychnis  sylvestris  ;  Ibiiuma.  The  root 
Of  this  plant,  Saponaria — cahjeibus  cylindricis,  foliis 
iiiiiiii-laiicrolati.-i,  of  Liinnssus,  is  employed  medicin- 
ally; it  has  no  peculiar  smell;  its  taste  is  sweetish, 
glutinous,  and  somewhat  bitter.  On  being  chewed  for 
some  lime,  it  is  said  to  discover  a  degree  of  acrimony, 
which  continues  to  affect  the  mouth  for  a  considerable 
time.  According  to  -Neuinan,  two  ounces  of  the  root 
yielded  eleven  drachms  of  watery  extract;  but  Cartheu- 

ser,  from  a  like  quantity,  only  obtained  six  drachms, 
and  twenty-four  grains.     This  extract  manifested  a 

sweetish  taste,  followed  by  an  acrid  quality.  The 
spirituous  extract  is  less  in  quality,  hut  of  a  more  pene- 
trating acrid  taste.     Decoctions  of  the  root,  on   being 

sufficiently  agitated,  produces  a  saponaceous  froth;  a 

similar  soapy  quality  is  observable  also  in  the  extract, 
and  still  more  manifestly  in  the  leaves,  insomuch  that 
they  have  been  used  by  the  mendicant  monks  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  soap  in  washing  of  their  clothes;  and  Ber- 
lins, who  made  several  experiments  with  thesapomrm, 
declares  that  it  had  all  the  effects  of  soap  itself. 

From  these  peculiar  qualities  of  the  saponaria,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  possessing  a  considerable  share 
of  medical  efficai  y,  which  Dr.  WoodviUe says  he  could 
wish  to  find  faithfully  ascertained. 

The  diseases  for  which  the  saponai  ia  is  recommend- 
ed, as  syphilis,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  jaundice,  are 
not,  perhaps,  the  complaints  in  which  its  use  is  most 
availing;  for  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  roots  of  sa- 
ponaria with  those  of  BarsaparUla,  seems  to  have  led 
physicians  to  think  them  similar  in  their  effects ;  and 
hence  they  have  both  been  administered  with  the  same 
intentions,  particularly  i"  fixed  pains,  and  venereal  af- 
fections. Bergius  says,  "in  aithiitide,  enra  meicuii- 
ale,  cVc.  nullum  aptlorein  potum  novi."  However,  ac- 
cording to  several  writers,  the  most  inveterate  cases  ot 
syphilis  were  cured  by  a  decoction  of  this  plant,  with- 
out the  nee  of  mercury, 

llaller  informs  us  that  Iloeihaave  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  its  efficacy  in  jaundice  and  other  visceral 
obstructions. 

SAPONULE.  Saponulus.  A  combination  of  a  vo- 
latile or  essential  oil  with  different  bases;  as  saponuts 
of  ammonia,  &.C. 

Bapota.  (fhe  West  Indian  name  of  several  sorts 
Of  I,  nits  of  the  plum  kind.)     See  Acras  sapota. 

SiPPAN  i.ionim.     See  Ifiriiiatiiii/lon  caiitpechianum. 

SAPPHIRE.  Tclesic  of  Ilaiiy.  Perfect  rorundum 
of  Bournon.  The  oriental  ruby  and  topaz  are  sap 
phires.  Sapphire  is  a  subspecies  of  ihomhuidal  corun- 
dum.    It  is  one  of  the  esteemed  precious  stones,  a  sap 

phire  often  carats' weight  being  worth  fifty  guineas. 

Its  colours  are  blue,  red,  and  also  may,  while,  green, 
and  yellow.  It  is  found  in  blunt  edged  pieces,  in 
roundish  pebbles,  and  crystallized  after  tho  diamond. 
It  is  the  hardest  substance  in  nature. 

Svithiuina  aqi'a.  (So  called  from  its  sapphire  or 
lour.)  .Iijua  capri  ammotiiali.  Made  by  a  so- 
lution of  sal  ammoniac  in  lime-water,  standing  in  a 
copper  vessel. 

Saracens  consound.    See  Solidago  rirga  aurea. 

S  \  B  \T«  IGA.     The  name  of  a  county  in  Hie  State 

of  New-York,  in  America,  celebrated  for  its  springs  of 
mineral  water,  which  aie  numerous  throughout  a  cir- 
cuit of  several  miles  near  the  centre  of  that  county. 
The  ground  throughout  this  circuit  is,  generally  speak- 
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ing,  flat,  and  in  two  or  liner  places  is  coveted  wuli  ex 
tensive  sheets  of  limpid  water,  which  are  ltd  by 
streams  that  take  their  origin  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains of  granite  and  gneiss.  The  soil  in  which  tin- 
springs  rise  is  sandy,  and  rests  upon  a  bed  of  compact 
limestone,  or  argillaceous  slate,  or  gray  wacke;  and 
they  are  apparently  more  numerous  where  these  spe- 
cimens of  the  transition  and  secondary  formation  are 
ascertained  to  meet.  There  is  more  variety  in  the  de 
gree  of  mineral  impregnation  at  two  points,  about 
seven  miles  distant  from  each  other,  where  accommo- 
dation has  been  more  liberally  provided  for  . 
and  which  have  taken  the  nanus  of  Saratoga  and 
Ballston  Spa.  The  fbrmerof  these  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Indians  before  the  formation  of  European 
settlements,  and  was  pointed  out  by  them  to  So  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  in  ]7tiT.  it  was  called  in  their  language 
the  spring  of  Life,  and  is  in  temperature  about 
Fahrenheit.  Most  of  the  American  chemists  have 
made  the  analysis  of  the  Saratoga  water  an  object  of 
inquiry  and  publication,  and  though  one  or  two  of 
them  ditl'er  as  to  the  existence  of  some  of  the  more  tri 
fling  impregnations,  they  agree  generally  that  ii 

tains  carbonic  acid  gas,  i late  of  soda,  carbonate  of 

soda,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  iron,  atrd  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia. 

In  two  or  three  of  the  springs,  then'  is.  besides,  Bl)l 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and   In  one  at  least  traces  of 

silica  and  alumina.  These  incidental  varieties  give 
rise  to  Blight  different  es  in  the  medicinal  effects  of  the 
springs;  but,  as  a  general  rule  for  guiding  strangers  in 

their  selection,  il  may  be  slated,  that  the  more  alum 

dant  the  muriate  of  soda,  ami  oarbonatesof  soda,  lime, 
and  magnesia,  the  mote  aperient  and  diuretic  will  be 
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F.vcrv  species  ol  sarcoeele  consists  primarily  in  nn 
enlargement  induration,  and  obstruction  of  thi 
culai  part  oi  the  testicle;  but  this  alteration  Is,  in  dif- 
ferent people  alien, led  with  such  a  vaiiely  ol  circuin 
stances  as  to  produce  several  different  appearances, 
and  u>  occasion  the  many  distinctions  which  have 
been  made. 

[fthi  bodyol  tin  testicle,  though  enmrged,  and  indu- 
rated to  some  di  gree,  be  perli  i  Uy  equal  m  its  surface, 
vjuI  of  pain,  has  no  appearance  of  fluid  in  its  tunica 
vaginalis,  and  produces  verj  little  uneasiness,  except 
whal  is  occasioned  by  us  mere  weight,  11  is  usually 
called  a  simple  sardfceele,  or  nn  indolent  scirrhus;  ii; 
al  ihesniue  time  thai  the  testis  is  enlarged  and  harden- 
ed, there  be  a  palpable  act  mutilation  of  fluid  in  the  va 
ginal  coat,  the  disease  has  by  many  been  named  a 
he  lower  pan  of  the  spermatic  ves- 
sels, and  the  epididymus  were  enlarged,  hard,  and 
knotty,  they  supposed  it  to  be  a  fungous,  or  morbid  ac- 
cretion, and  called  ii  the  earo  adnata  ad  rasa:  if  the 
testicle  itself  was  unequal  in  us  surface,  bul  at 

same  time  not  painful,  thev  distinguish  il  by  the  title  of 
caro  adnata  adtestem;  11  it  w  a  tolerably  equal,  not 
very  painful,  nor  frequentl}  so,  bul  at  the  tame  time 
hard  and  large,  thej  gave  it  the  appellation  of  an  occult 
or  benign  cancer;  ii  it  was  ulcerated,  subject  to/re 
quant  acute  pain,  to  haemorrhage,  &c  it  was  know  n  by 
ihai  of  a  malignant  or  confirmed  cancer.  These  dif- 
ferent appearances,  though  distinguished  by  dilfeient 
lilies,  are  really  no  more  than  SO  many  stages  (as  it 
were)  Of  the  same  kind  of  disease,  and  depend  a  great 

d.ai  on  several  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  age, 

habit,  manner  of  living,  &C     It  is  true,  that  many  peo- 
ple pass  several  years  w  illi  this  disease,  under  its'  most 


the  water;  while  the  greater  the  quantity  of  carbonic    favourable  appearances,  and  without  encountering  any 


acid  and  of  iron,  in  proportion  to  the  former  ingre 
dients,  the  more  powerful  will  be  its  tonic  effects. 

The  great  superiority  of  these  American  mineral 
waters  over  every  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in 
Europe,  consists, 

1st,  In  their  containing  a  greater  quantity  of  carbo 
nic  acid,  or  fixed  air,  by  which  they  are  capable  of  re- 
taining in  solution  a  much  larger  proportion  of  useful 

saline  matter,  of  a  particular  character,  than  any  Euro- 
pean mineral  water. 

2dly,  In  their  possessing  more  efficient  purgative  pro 
perties  than  any  of  the  springs  of  Europe,  with  the  ex 
cepiion  of  Harrow  gate,  and  perhaps  Cheltenham,  which 
ar"  both  not  only  destitut"  of  the  refreshing  taste  given 
by  thi'  carbonic  'acid,  bit;  contain  (fclarrowgate  in  pai 
ticular)  matters  which  render  them  to  the  palate  in 
some  degree  offensive. 

.'Idly,  In  containing  such  a  combination  of  materials, 
in  the  most  eligible  form,  as  lit  them  to  become  al  once 
a  most  refreshing  beverage  to  all.  andtothosi 
from  the  diseases  about  to  hi'  mentioned  in  particular, 
a  more  perfect  union  of  what  is  agreeable  with  that 
Which  is  necessary  anil  useful  in  the  way  of  medicine, 
than  any  that  has  hitherto  been  provided,  either  by  na- 
ture or  art. 

The  diseases  in  which  the  Saratoga  waters  have 
been  found  to  "lie  productive  of  the  best  efl 
dyspepsia,  cutaneous  diseases,   scrofulous  affections, 
dropsy,  chlorosis,  and  other  affections  peculiar  to  the 
female  sex,  nephritic  affections  and  gravel. 

SARCI'TBe.     (From rapi;,  flesh.)     gee  Anasarca. 

SA'RCHJM.  (Diminutive  of  aafa  flesh.)  A  carun- 
cle, or  small  fleshy  excrescence. 

SARCOCE'LE.  (From  oaL.\,  flesh,  ami  <o;Aj7,  a  tu- 
mour.) Hernia  carnosa.  This  is  a  disease  of  the 
body  of  thelestiele,  anil  as  the  term  implies 
in  general,  in  such  an  alteration  made  in  the  structure 
of  it,  as  produces  a  resemblance  to  a  hard  I 
stance,  instead  of  that  tine,  soft,  vascular  texture,  ol 
which  il  is,  in  a  natural  and  healthy  state,  composed. 

The  ancient  writers  have  made  a  great  numbei  of 
distinctions  of  the  different  kinds  of  this  dii 
cording  to  its  different  appearances,  and  according  to 
the  mildness,  nr  malignity  o?  the  symptoms  with  which 
it  may  chance  to  be  attended.  Thus,  the  garcBcele,the 
kydro-sarcocele,  the  seirrkus,  the  canct  >•,  the  earo  ad 
nata  ad  testem,  and  the  caru  adnata  ad  rasa,  which 
are  really  little  more  than  descriptions  of  different 
states  and  circumstances  of  the  same  disease,  are 
reckoned  as  so  many  different  complaints,  requiring  a 
variety  of  treatment,  and  deriving  their  origin  from  a 
rariety  of  diflerenl  humours. 
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Of  its  worst:  but,  on  the  oilier  hand,  there  are  many, 

wlio,  in  a  Very  short  space  ol  time,  run  through  all  its 
■stages.     They  who  are  most  conversnnl  with  it,  know 

how  very  convertible  iis  mildest  symptoms  are  Into  its 
most  dreadful  ones,  and  how  very  short  a  space  of  lime 
often  intervenes  between  the  one  ami  the  oilier. 
There  is  hardly  any  disease  affecting  the  human 

body,  which  is  subject  to  more  variety  than  this  is,  both 
Willi  regard  to  its  first  manner  Of  appearance,  anil  tin; 
changes  which  it  may  undergo. 

Sometimes  the  firsi  appearance  is  a  mere  simple  en- 
largement and  induration  of  the  body  of  the  testicle; 
void  of  pain,  without  Inequality  of  surface,  and  pro- 
ducing no  uneasiness,  or  inconvenience,  except  what 
is  occasioned  by  its  mere  weight.  And  some  people 
are  SO  fortunate  to  have   it   remain  in  this  slate  for  a 

very  considerable  length  of  time  without  visible  or  ma 
teriai  alteration.    On  the  other  hand,  it  somel 

happens  that  very  soon  after  its  appearance  in  this 
mild  manner,  il  suddenly  becomes  unequal  and  knotty, 

ami  i>  attended  with  very  acute  pains  darting  up  to  the 
loins  am!  back,  inn  still  remaining  entire,  thai  is,  not 
bursiiiiL'  through  the  integuments.  Sometimes  the  fury 
of  the  disease  brooks  no  restraint,  bul  making  its  way 

th '-rh  all  the  membranes  which  envelope  the  testicle, 

it  either  produces  a  large,  foul,  stinking,  phagedenic 
Ulcer,  With  hard  edges,  or  it  thrusts  forth  a  painful 
gleeting  fungus,  subject  to  frequent  hemorrhage. 

iinilalion  of  water  is  made  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  producing  Unit  mixed  appearance, 
called  the  hydros arcocele. 

'inns  there  is  no  fluid  at  all  in  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis:  but  the  body  of  the  testicle  itself  i- 
formed  into  ells,  containing  either  a  turbid  kind  of 

water,  a  bl Ij   sanies,  or  a  purulent  foetid  matter. 

Sometimes  the  disorder  seems  to  he  merely  local,  that 
"ml  io  the  testicle,  not  proceeding  from  a  taint- 
ed  habit,  nor  accompanied  with  diseased  viscera,  the 
natieni  having  ail  the  general  appearances  and  cir 

incesol  health,  and  deriving  his  local  mischief 
from  an  external  injury.  Al  other  times,  a  pallid 
leaden  indigestion,  frequent  nausea   co- 

licky pains,  sudden  purpings,  <Slc.  sufficiently  indicate 
a  vitiated  habit,  and  diseased  viscera,  which  dl 
viscera  may  also  sometimes  be  discovered  and  felt 

Tie-  progress  also  which  ii  makes  from  the  testis  up- 
ward toward  the  process,  is  very  uncertain;  the  dis- 
ease occup)  ing  the  testicle  only .  without  affecting  the 
spermatic  process,  in subjects,  for  a  meat  length 

of  time;    while,  in  others,  il   totally  spoils  the  testicle 
■on,  and  almost  ua  soon  seizes  on  the  spermatic 
^  chord. 
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SARCOCOLLA.  (From  capl,  flesh,  and  /coXAa, 
glue,  because  of  its  supposed  power  of  grains;  together 
wounds.)  A  spontaneous  exudation  from  ;i  tree  of 
the  fur  kind,  which  grows  i"  Persia,  supposed  to  be 
similar  to  olibanum  or  frankincense. 

SARCOEPIPLOCE'IJk  Enlarged  testicle,  with 
rupture,  containing  omentum. 

S  IRCOIjITE.    A  variety  of  analcime. 

SARCO  LoOY.  (Sarcologia;  from  <rapi-,  flesh,  and 
Xoyos,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of  the  muscles  and 
soft  pa 

S  A  If  ( .'( )  M  A.  (Sarcoma,  atis.  n.;  from  oaph  flesh.) 
.  Parvus,;  Sarcophyia;  JV"</  reus.  A  flesliy 
excrescence.  A  genus  of  disease  in  Uie  Class  Locales, 
awl  Order  Tumori  s.  ofCullen. 

SARCO'MPHALUS.  (From  aap\,  flesh,  and  ou.ipa- 
Xos,  the  navel.)     A  fleshy  excrescence  about  the  navel. 

Sarcophyia.  (From  oap\,  flesh,  and  ipvui,  to  grow.) 
A  fleshy  excrescent  e. 

Sarcopyoiu-.s.  (From  oap\,  flesh,  and  xzvov,  pus.) 
Applied  to  the  purulent,  fleshy  discharge,  which  is 
thrown  up  in  son, i-  Btages  of  consumption. 

BARCO'SIS.  (From  oapi,,  flesh.)  1.  A  fleshy  tu- 
mour. 

2.  The  generation  of  flesh. 

SaRCOtii  v.  (From  oap|,  flesh.)  Medicines  which 
promote  1 1 1« :  generation  of  flesh  in  wounds. 

SARJ>E.  Sardoin.  A  variety  of  cornelian  of  a 
deep  blood  red  colour. 

Sarmasis.  (From  mpiavtt),  tin-  sardonia,  or  herb, 
which,  being  ea  ivulsive  laughter.)    See 

Sardonic  laugh. 

Sardonia.  (From  Sardonia,  its  native  soil.)  A 
Kind  of  smallage, 

SARDONIC  LAUGH.  (Risus  sardonic** :  so 
called  from  the  UBrb  sardonia,  which  being  eaten  is 
saul  in  caHse  a  deadly  convulsive  laughter.)  A  kind 
of  convulsive  laugh,  or  spasmodic  grin.  See  Spasmus 
cynieas. 

Sardonicus"  Risus.    See  Sardonic  laugh. 

SARDONYX.  A  variety  of  cornelian  composed  of 
layers  of  white  and  red. 

SARMENTACEjE.  The  name  of  a  natural  order 
,V  Linneus's  Fragmenta  :  embracing  the  plains  with 
twining  or  trailing  stems. 

SARMENTOSUS.  (From  iormentitm,  a  twig,  or 
trailing  stalk.)  Trailing.  Applied  toa  creeping  stem, 
barren  of  flowers,  thrown  out  from  the  root  for  the 
purpose  oi  increase. 

SARMENTUM.  (Sarmen;  from  sarpio,  to  prune, 
lop,  or  cut  oil'.)     a  twig,  a  runner. 

SABSAPARI'LLA.       (Tins    word    is    of    Spanish 

origin,  signifying  a  red  tree.)    See  Smilax  sarsapa- 

rilla. 

SarsapaRilla  oermamca.    See  Carea  arenaria. 

SAU'TOKits.  (From  sartor,  a  tailor 
tailors  eioss  their  leus  w  nil  it.)  Sartorius  si  «  longiS' 
slums  femoris,  of  <  towper  :  llu>  cresti  tibial  of  Dumas. 
Tins  Mat  and  Blender  muscle,  which  is  the  longest  of 
the  human  body,  and  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  in  breadth,  is  situated  Immediately  under  the 
Integuments,  and  extends  obliquely  from  be  upper 
ami  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  to  the  upper,  anterior, 
and  inner  part  of  the  tibia,  being  enclosed  by  a  thin 
membraneous  sheath,  which  is  derived  from  the  adja- 
cent fascia  lata,  li  at  is.  s.  by  a  tendon  of  about  half 
an  inch  in  breadth,  from  the  outer  surface  and  inferior 
edge  of  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  but  soon  becomes  fleshy,  and  inns  down  a  little 
way  obliquely  inwards,  and  then  for  some  space  upon 

the  rectus,  nearl)  in  a  straight  direction,  after  which 
it  passes  obliquely  over  the  vastus  interims,  and  the 
lower  pari  of  the  adductor  longus,  and  then  running 

down  between  the  tendons  of  the  addiirlor  magnus, 
and  the  gracilis,  is  inserted,  by  a  thin  tendon,  into  the 
inner  part  of  the  tibia,  near  the  Inferior  part  of  its  tu- 
berosity, and  lor  the  space  of  an  inch  or  two  below  it. 
This  tendon  sends  off  a  thin  aponeurosis,  which  is 
spread    over  the  upper  and  posterior  part   of  the  leg. 

This  muscle  serves  to  bend  the  leg  obliquely  Inwards, 
or  to  roll  the  thigh  outwards,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  bring  one  leu  across  the  other,  on  which  account 
Bpigellus  tii  st  gave  it  the  name  of  sartorius,  01  the 
tailor's  muscle. 

SA'SSAFRAS.  (Quasi  sajifniga;  from  saxum, 
a  stone,  and  frango,  to  break  ;  so  called  because 
a  decoction  of  its  wood  was  supposed  good  for  the 
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stone  ;  or,  which  is  most  probable,  from  the  river  Sas- 
in  America,  on  the  banks  of  which  it  grows  in 
abundance.)    See  /.minis  sassafras. 

SASSOLINE.  Native  boracic  acid,  found  on  the 
edges  ni'  hot  springs  near  Sasso  in  Florence.  It  con- 
sists of  boracic  acid  80,  ferruginous  sulphate  of  man- 
ganese 11,  and  sulphate  of  lime  3. 

SATELLITE.     The  veins  which  accompany  the 
brachial  artery  as  far  as  the  bend  of  the  cubit,  are  so 
called. 
SATIN  SPAR.    A  species  of  fibrous  limestone. 
Saturantia.     Medicines  which  neutralize  the  acid 
in  the  stomach. 

SATURATION.  Saturatio.  A  term  employed  in 
pharmacy  and  chemistry  to  express  the  state  of  a  body 
which  has  a  power  of  dissolving  another,  to  a  certain 
extent  only,  in  w  bich  i:  Ices  effected  that  degree  of  so- 
lution. Some  substances  unite  in  all  proportions. 
Such,  for  example,  are  acids  in  genera],  and  some  other 
salts  with  water;  and  many  of  the  metals  with  each 
other.  But  there  are  likewise  many  substances  which 
cannot  be  dissolved  in  a  fluid,  at  a  certain  temperature, 
in  any  quantity  beyond  a  certain  proportion.  Thus 
water  will  dissolve  only  about  one-third  of  its  weight 
of  common  salt,  and,  if  more  be  added,  it  will  remain 
solid.  A  fluid,  which  holds  in  solution  as  much  of  any 
substance  as  it  can  dissolve,  is  said  to  be  saturated  with 
it.  Bill  saturation  with  one  substance  does  not  de- 
prive the  fluid  Of  its  power  of  acting  on  and  dissolving 
some  other  bodies,  and  in  many  cases  it  increases  this 
power.  For  example,  water  saturated  with  salt  will 
dissolve  sugaf  ;  and  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid 
will  dissolve  iron,  though  without  this  addition  its  ac- 
tion on  this  metal  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  wind  saturation  is  likewise  used  in  another 
sense  by  chemists :  The  union  of  two  principles  pro- 
duces a  body,  the  properties  of  which  differ  from  those 
of  its  component  parts,  but  resemble  those  of  the  pre- 
dominating principle.  When  the  principle;  are  in 
such  proportion  that  neither  predominates;  they  are 
said  to  be  saturated  with  each  other;  but  it'  otherwise, 
the  most  pi  <  dominant  principle  is  said  to  be  subsaturated 
or  undersaturated,  and  the  other  supersaturated  or  over- 
saturated. 

SATUREI'A.  (From  satyri,  the  lustful  satyrs;  be- 
cause it  makes  those  who  eat  it  lascivious.  Blanch.) 
I.  The  name  of  a  genua  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan sys- 
tem.    Class,  Didynamia;  Older,  Qymnospermia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name-  of  the  summer  savory. 

Satureia  cantata.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
(iliated  savory,  Thymus  creticus.  It  possesses  simi- 
lar virtues  to  our  tin  me,  but  in  a  stronger  degree. 

iv  BORTENSIS.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  summer  savory.  Satureia  sativa;  Culina  sativa 
riiim  ;  Thymbra.  This  low  shrub  is  cultivated  in 
our  gardens  for  culinary  purposes.  It  has  a  warm, 
aromatic,  penetrating  taste,  and  smells  like  thyme,  but 
milder.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  most  of  the  warm  stews 
and  made  dishes. 

SaTUREIA  sativa.     Bee  Satureia  hurtensis. 

SATU'RNUS.  (From  the  planet  or  heathen  god, of 
thai   name.)     The  chemical  name  of  lead. 

SATYRl  ASB3.  (From  trumpo?,  a  satyr,  because 
tiny  are  Baid  to  he  greatly  addicted  to  venery.)  Saty- 
riasiiius;  Priapismus ;  Salacitas ;  Brachuna ;  Jlras- 
,ini.  Bxcessive  and  violent  desire  for  coition  in  men. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Locales,  and  Order 
Dysorexits,  ofCullen. 

SATY'RION.  (From  aarvpo;,  an  animal  given  to 
venery  :  so  called    because   it  was  supposed  to  excite 

venery  if  only  held  in  the  baud.)    See  orchis  musculo. 
SATYRIUM.    See  Orchis  musculo. 
Sauce  alone.    See  Erysimum  alUaria. 

SAUNDERS.     See  Sanlahim  album. 
Saunders,  nil.      See  In  rocarpus. 

Sauh  kkut.  Cabbage  preserved  in  brine.  An  ar- 
ticle of  food  common  in  Germany,  like  our  pickled 
cabbage. 

SAUSSUIUTE.   A  hard  mineral,  placed  by  Jameson 

near  Ajidalusile,  of  white  and  gray  or  green   colour, 
found  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rosa. 

SAI  \  AGES,  Francis  Boissiir  de,  was  bom  at 
■\lais  in  Lower  Languedoc,  in  170b.  He  graduated 
at  Montpchcr  when  only  90,  but  still  continued  his 
studies,  and  four  years  alter  went  for  farther  Im- 
provement to  Paris.  On  his  return  to  Montpeher  he 
obtained  a  professorship  in  1734;  but  his  reputation 
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for  Ingenuity  of  speculation  is  said  to  have  obstructed 
his  success  in  practice.  In  1752  he  was  made  professor 
of  botany,  having  for  twelve  years  before  officiated  as 
demonstrator  of  the  plants  in  the  botanic  garden.  His 
death  occurred  in  17G7.  He  was  a  member  of  several 
of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe,  and  ubtaii 
prizes  given  by  many  public  bodi 
on  given  subjects.  Among  his  earlici  publications 
was  one,  entitled  "Nouvehes  Classes  des  Maladies," 
the  outline  of  me  system  of  Nosology,  which  lias  ren- 
dered his  name  illu.-triuu*,  but  which  did  not  appeal  in 
its  complete  form,  nil  alter  an  additional  labour  ol 
thirt)  yearshadbeen  Bestowed  upon  ii.  This 
consisting  of  rive  octavo  volumes,  contains  an  immense 
body  of  information,  indeed,  almost  ever}  thing  then 
known  concerning  the  species  ol  disease;  bui  the  who* 
is  very  loosely  arranged.  He  had  collected  many  new 
observations  and  descriptions,  with  a  view  to  incorpo- 
rate them  in  a  second  edition  :  which,  however,  he  did 
not  live  10  accomplish.  These  materials  were  used  by 
Dr.  Cramer  alter  bis  death.  Besides  this  valuable 
work,  Sauvages  was  author  of  numerous  others  on 
different  subjects  relating  to  medicine. 

SAVIN.     See  Juniperus  aabina. 

Savin  ointment.     See  Ceratum  sabinic. 

Savina.     See  Juniperus  sabina. 

SAVOURY.     See  Satureia. 

SAXITKACA.    (From  saxum,  a  stone,  mdfrango, 
lo  break  :  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  bi 
against  the  stone  in  the  bladder.)     The  name  of  a  ge 
mis  of  plants  in  the  Liniuean  system.    Class,  Decan 
dria ;  Order,  JDigynia. 

Saxifraga  aliia.     See  Saxifraga  griinidata. 

Saxifraga  aniii.ica.      See  I'i  nr.nl  a  num. 

Saxifraga  cbassifoua.    The  root  of  this  species  of 
saxifrage  is  extolled  by  professor  Pallas  as  an  antiseptic. 

Saxifraua  oram  i.\  i  v.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  white  saxifrage.  Saxifraga  alba.  Called  bi 
basins  Bcstu.  Sanieula  eedum.  Linnreus  di 
the  taste  of  this  plant  to  be  acrid  and  pungent,  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover;  neither  the  tuber 
ties  of  the  root  nor  (Deleaves  manifesl  to  the  organs 
of  taste  any  quality  likely  to  be  of  medicinal  us<  and 
therefore,  though  this  species  of  saxifrage  has  been 
long  employed  as  a  popular  rented}  in  nephritic  and 
gravelly  disorders,  yel  we  do  not  find  either  from  its 
sensible  qualities,  or  from  any  published  instances  of 
its  efficacy,  that  it  deserves  a  place  in  the  Materia  Me 
dica.  The  superstitious  doctrine  of  signatures  sug- 
gested the  use  of  the  root,  which  is  a  l'o<,m  example  of 
what  Linneus  has  termed  radix  granulata.    The  bulbs 

or  tubercles  of  such  roots  answer  ai portani   pin 

pose  in  vegetation,  by  supplying  the  plants  with  nou 
rishment  and  moisture,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to 
resist  the  effects  of  that  drought  to  which  the  dry  soils 
they  inhabit  peculiarly  expose  them. 

Saxifraga  rubra.    See  Spiraa  filipend 

Saxifragv  vi  lgakis.     See  Peucedanum  silaus. 

SAXIFRAGE.     See  Saxifraga. 

Saxifrage,  burnet.    See  Pimptnella  saxifraga. 

Saxifrage,  English.    See  Peucedanum  silaus. 

Saxifrage,  men, inn-.    See  Peucedanum 

Saxifrage,  ic/nie.     See  Saxifraga  granulata. 

Saxon  bine.     See  Blue,  saxon. 

SCAB.  A  hard  substance  covering  superficial  ulcera- 
tions, and  formed  hy  a  concretion  of  the  fluid  <lis 
charged  from  them. 

SCABER.  Bough  to  the  touch  from  any  little  rigid 
inequalities:  applied  to  several  parts  of  plants. 

SCA'BIES.  (Scabies,  ci.  f;  fioin  scabo,  to  scratch.) 
See  Psora. 

SCABIO'SA.    (From  scaler,  rough:  so  called  from 
its  rough  hairy  surface.)     1.  The  name  ol  a  c<  m 
plants   in   tlieLiima.au   system,      Ckus,  Tclrandrta ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  common  scabi- 
ous.   See  Scabiosa  or: 

Scabiosa  arvenms.     The  systematic  name  ol  the 
common  held  scabious.     This  herb,  Seal 
ouadrifidis  radiantibus;  foltia 
entile  hispido,  of  Linnaeus,  and   its  flov 
times  used  medicinally.    The  whole  pla 
hitler  and  subadstringent  taste,  and  was  formerly  much 
employed  in  the  cure  of  some  leprous  affections  and 
diseases  of  the  lungs 

Scabiosa  succisa.     The  systematic  name  of  the 
devil's  bit  scabious. 
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8CABIUDE./E.    (From  scaber,  rough.)    The  name 

ol    m  order  of  plants   in    Linnii-us's    Fragments  of  u 
.Natural  Method,  consisting  of  plants  Willi  rough  leaves, 

Incomplete  and  inelegant  tower* 

SC  \  I. A.     A  ladder  or  staircase. 

s.  ila  tymi'ani.    The  superior  spiral  cavity  of  the 

cochlea.  ... 

Si  al  v  \  F.sniii  li.     The  lulenor  spiral  cavity  of  the 

<(    u  .1).     See  Jlmbustio. 

I    head,     See  Tinea  capitis. 
i.,:.     Squama.     &   lamina  of  morbid  cuticle, 
111,  :.,  n,  ,i,  vv  nitisli,   and  opake,  of  a  very  small 
id  irregular,  often  increasing  into  layers,  deno- 
minated crusts.     Bolhscales  and  crusts  repeatedly  fall 
oil',  and  are  n  produced  in  a  short  time. 

us,  sc.  Masculue  ;-from  aiea- 
\ijvos,  irregular  or  unequal.)  A  muscle  about  which 
anatomical- Writers  have  differed  greatly  in  ibeir  de- 
scriptions, n  i  situated  at  the  side  of  the  necl 
tween  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  veri 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax.  The  am  lents  who 
gave  it  ils  name  from  its  resemblance  to  an  irregular 
triangle,  considered  h  as  one  muscle.  Vesalius  and 
Wiuslow  divide  it  into  two,  Fallopius  and  Cow  per  into 

three,  Douglas  into  lour,  and  Albinus  into  fivei 

which  they  describe  as  distinct  muscles.  Without 
cle\  iating  ill  the  least  from  anatomical  accuracy,  it  may 
be  considered  as  one  muscle  divided  into  three  portions. 
The  anterior  portion  arises  commonly  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  six  inferior  velebiu1  of  I  he  neck, 
by  as  many  short  tendons,  and  descending  obliquely 
outward,  is  inserted  tendinous  and  fleshy,  Into  the 
upper  side  ol'  the  lirst  rib,  near  ils  cartilage.  The 
axillary  artery  passes  through  this  portion,  anil  some 
times  divides  II  into  two  slips,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  above  ils  insertion.  The  middle  portion  arises  by 
distinct   tendons,  from  the  transverse    processes  of  the 

lour  lasi  vertebra'  of  the  neek,  and  descending  obliquely 
outwards  and  a  little  backwards,  is  Inserted  tendinous 

into  the  outer  and    upper  pari    ol   the  tiist  rib,  front  ii: 

root  to  within  the  distance  of  an  inch  from  ifscartil 
The  space  between  tins  and  the  anterior  portion,  af- 
fords a  passage  to  the  nerves  going  to  the  uppi 
tremities.    It  is  in  part  covered  bythe  third  or  posterior 
portion,  which  is  the  thinnest  and  longest  of  the  three. 

This    arises    from    the     transverse     p isses    ol     Mir 

second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  vertebra;  of  the  neck, 
by  distinct  tendons,  and  is  inserted  into  the  uppei 
of  the  secofld  rib,  at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  from  its  articulation,  by  a  broad  flaf  tendon, 

The  use  of  the  scalenus  is  to  move  the  neek   : 
side,  when  ii  acts  singly, or  to  bend  il  forwards,  when 
both  muscles  acl  ;  and  when  the  neck  is  fixed,  it  serves 
io  eli  vate  the  ribs,  and  dilate  the  chest 
Scalenus  primus.     See  Scalenus. 

Si   w.km  -    sm  i   Mil's.      Si  e  Si  all  nils. 

Scalenus  tertius.    See  Scalenus. 

SCALPEXLUM.     A  scalpel  or  common  dissecting 
kaJfe.  6 

s.  wcrum.     A  denticular  raspetory,  used  in  tre- 
panning. 

seal//.     See  Squamosus. 

MMO'NIUM.     (A  corruption  of  the  Arabian 

Word  ,  Uamaxah.)      See  (  an  ralrnl  ik  SI  amnion, a. 
SCAMMONY.      See  I  an  rol  nil  us  siaminniiia. 

SCAMir.NS.     Climbing,  either  with  spiral  tendrils 
upport, orbv  adhesive  fibres.    Applied  to  stems, 
fcc.  as  thai  of  the  Vitis  vinifera,  and  Urn, una  i 

SCA'NDIX.     The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnssan  system.    Class  Pentandria;  Order,  Digynia. 
on    CBRiroLicM.     The  systematic  name  of 
ffi(  mai    chervil.      Cerefolium;    CluerophyUwm; 
Mum.     Chervil.     This    plant,    Se,anilir—scmi'- 
mlias  nitidis,  ovato-subulatis  ;  umfiellis sessilibus  late- 
ral,l, ik.   of  Linnreus,   is   a  salubrious  culinary  herb 
sufficiently  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  stomach' 
slightly  aromatic,  gently  aperient,  and  diuretic. 

Scandix   oiiorvia.      The  systematic  name  of  the 
sweet  cicely,  myrrkis,  which  pos-esses  virtues  similar 
to  the  common  chervil.     See  Standi*  eirrf,,l,nm. 
BCA'PHA.      'A  skill",' or  cockboat;    from   OKCMTU 
■   hollow      because    formerly  it  was  made   hy 
excavating  a  largetree.)     I.  The  excavation  or  cavity 
of  the  auricula,  or  external  ear,  between  the  helix  and 
antihclix. 
2.  The  na>nc  of  a  double  headed  roller. 
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SCAPHOID.    See  Scaphoides. 

SCAPHOIDES.  (From  aKoAn,  a  liule  vessel,  or 
boat,  and  ctSos,  resemblance.)  Bo"at-like.  See  JVaei- 
culnre  os. 

SCAPOUTE.  Pyramidal  felspar.  Professor  Jame- 
son  divides  tins  Into  foui  subspecies  : 

1.  Radiated,  ol  .1  graj  colour,  resinous,  and  pearly 
in  distinct  concretions,  and  crystallised,  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Arendal,  in  Norway,  associated  with 
magnetic  ironstone,  and  felspar. 

'2.  Foliated  scapolite,  crystallized  and  of  a  gray, 
green,  and  black  colour,  found  in  granular  granite,  or 
whitestone,  iii  tiir  Saxon  Erzegebirge. 

3.  Compact  scapalite,  of  a  red  colour,  found  with 
the  former  species. 

4.  Elaolite. 

SCAPULA.  (From  the  Hebrew  schlpha.)  Omo- 
plutu  ;  Us  homovlata ;  Scoptula;  Epinotion.  The 
shoulder-blade.  Tins  bone,  which  approaches  nearly 
to  a  triangular  figure,  is  fixed,  not  unlike  a  buckler,  to 

the   Upper,   posterior,   and   lateral    part  of  the   thorax, 

extending  from  the  i\r=.t  to  about  the  seventh  rib.  The 
anterior  and  internal  surface  is  irregularly  concave, 
from  the  impression,  not  of  the  ribs,  as  the  generality 
01  anatomists  have  supposed,  but  of  the  subscapularis 

muscle.  Its  posterior  anil  external  surface  is  convex 
and  divided  into  two  unequal  fossa  by  a  considerable 
spin.,  which,  rising  small  from  the  posterior  edge  ol 
the  scapula,  becomes  gradually  higher  and  broader,  as 

it  approaches  the  anterior  and  superior  angle  of  the 
hone,  till  at  length  it  terminates   in  a  broad   and  Hat 

process,  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  (ailed  the  processus 

acromion.  On  the  anterior  edge  ol'  this  processus 
acromion,  we  observe  an  oblong,  concave,  articulating 
surface  covered  with  cartilage,  tor  the  articulal ol 

iila  with  the  clavicle,      At   ils  lower  pail,  the 

acromion  is  hollowed,  to  allow  a  passage  to  the  supva 
and  infra  spinati  muscles.  The  ridge  of  the  spine  af- 
fords two  rough,  Hat  surfaces,  for  the  insertion  of  the 
trapezius  and  deltoid  muscles.  Of  the  two  fossa;  into 
which  the  external  surface  of  the  hone  is  divided  by 
the  spine,  the  superior  one,  which  is  the  smallest,  serves 
to  lodge  the  supra  spiuatus  muscle;  and  the  inferior 
fossa,  which  ismuch  larger  than  the  other,  :■ 

to  the  infra  spiuatus.  The  triangular  shape  of  the 
scapula   leads  us  to  consider  its  angles  and    its   sides. 

The  upper  posterior  angle  is  neither  so  thick,  nor  has 
so  rough  a  surface,  as  the  inferior  one;  hut  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  three  armies  of  this  bone  ia  the  an 
terior  one,  which  is  of  great  thickness,  and  formed 
into  a  glenoid  cavity  of  an  oval  shape,  thi 
diameter  of  which  is  from  below  upwards.  Tins 
cavity,  in  the  recent  subject,  is  furnished  with  cartilage, 
and  receives  the  head  of  the  os  humeri.  The  cartila- 
ginous crust,  which  surrounds  its  brims,  makes  it  ap 
pear  deeper  ui  the  fresh  aubjfeel  than  in  the  skeleton. 
A  little  beyond  this  glenoid  cavity,  the  hone  becomes 
narrower,  so  as  to  gii  e  the  appearance  "i  a  net  i-  and 
above  this  rises  a  considerable  process,  w  It 

being  thick  at  its  origin,  bee es  thinner,  and,  in  some 

degree, flattened  at  its  extremity.    Tins  process  projei  is 

Considerably,   and    is  curved   downwards.       From    lis 

supposed  resemblance  to  a  beak  of  .a  bird,  it  is  called 
the  eoracoid  proofs.  Prom  the  whole  external  side 
of  this  process,  a  strong  and  broad  ligament  :s  stretched 
to  the  processus  acromion,  becoming  narrower  as  11 
approaches  the  latter  process,  so  as  to  be  of  a  some- 
what triangular  shape.  This  ligament,  and  the  two 
with  which  it  is  connected,  are  evidently  in- 
tended tin  the  protet  lion  of  the  joint,  and  to  prevent  a 

luxation  of  the  os  humeri  upwards.     Of  the  three 

sides  of  the   scapula,  the  posterior  one,  which   is  the 

longest,  is  called  the  basis.  Tins  side  Is  turned  towards 
the  vertebras,  lis  other  two  sides  are  Called  cost*. 
The  superior  casta,  which  is  the  upper  and  shortest 

■ide, is  likewise  thinner  than  the  other  two,  having  a 
sharp  edge.  It  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  parallel  with 
the  second  rib  ;  and  is  interrupted  near  the  basis  of  the 
eoracoid  process,  by  a  semicircular  niche,  which  is 
closed  by  a  ligament  that  extends  from  01 nd  of  it  to 

the  other,  and  affords  a  passage  to  '.  essels  and  nei  v  es. 
Besides  this  passage,  there  are  other  niches  in  lire 
scapula  for  the  transmission  of  vessels;  viz.  one  be- 
ivvcen  the  eoracoid  process  and  the  head  of  the  lone. 
and  another  hetw*een  us  neck  and  the  processus  aero 
mion.  The  third  side  of  the  scapula,  or  the  inferior 
*"°'°  ■•  ■•  ■«  ra\\eA.  la  nf  considerable  thickness,  and 
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extends  obliquely  from  the  neck  of  the  bone  to  lu» 
inferior  angle,  reaching  from  about  the  third  to  the 
eighth  rib.  The  scapula  has  but  very  little  cellular 
substance,  and  is  of  unequal  thickness,  being  very 
thin  at  us  middle  part,  where  it  is  covered  by  a  great 
number  of  muscles,  and  having  ils  neck,  the  acromion, 
and  eoracoid  process,  of  consider  able  strength.  In  the 
lietus,  the  basis  and  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  together 
with  ils  glenoid  cavity,  acromion,  eoracoid  process, 
and  the  ridge  of  the  spine,  are  so  many  epiphyses  with 
respect  to  the  restoftbc  bone,  to  which  they  are  not 
completely  united  till  a  considerable  time  after  birth. 
The  scapula  is  articulated  to  the  Clavicle  and  os  hu- 
meri, f>  which  last  it  serves  as  a  fulcrum  ;  and,  by 
altering  its  position,  it  affords  a  greater  scope  to  the 
bones  of  the  arm  in  their  different  motions.  It  likewise 
affords  attachment  to  a  great  number  of  muscles,  and 
posteriorly  serves  as  a  defence  to  the  tiiorax. 

SCAPULAE.  {.Scapularis ;  from  scapula,  the 
shoulder  bone.)  Belonging  to  tie  scapula ;  asthesca- 
pulary  arteries  and  veins,  which  are  branches  of  the 
subclavian  and  axillary. 

SCAPULA'RTA.  (.From  scapula,  the  shoulder- 
bone.)  A  scapularv.  A  bandage  for  the  shoulder- 
blade. 

SCAPUS.  (Scapus,  1.  m.  ;  from  qjcanra,  to  leaner 
rest  upon:  because  il  rests  as  it  were  on  the  root  or 
base.)  A  stalk  which  springs  from  the  root,  and  bears 
the  flowers  and  fruit,  but  not  the  leaves.  The  prim 
rose  and  cow  slip  are  good  examples  of  it. 

The  follow  ing  are  the  principal  varieties  : 

I.    Teres  ;  as  in  Plantago  major. 

'J.  Angulosus     as  in  Plantago  lanceolata. 

3.  Ventricosut,  hollow  at  the  bottom;  as  in  Allium 

I.  Flezuosvs;  as  in  Orchis  ilexuosa. 

5.  .1,111/1.1;  as  Ahum angulosum. 

6.  Filiformit;  a~  Bellie  beUidoidea 

',.    Triquetrus ;  as  Allium  Iriipietrum. 
a.  Spiralis;  as  Anthericunr  spirale,  and  that  won- 
derful plain,  Vnlisiici  ra  spiralis. 

•J.  Pentagon*.*;  as  Ophris  paludosa. 
in.  Articulates;  as  Stance  echioidee. 

I I.  Erei  tus  .  in  Tulipa  gesneriana. 

IJ.  c/)scendens ;  in  Silyiuhriiim  viinineum. 

13.  Dcclmafus;  as  Astragalus  incanus. 

1-1.  Decumbent ;  as  I'otentilla  sabacaulis. 

i.">.  Dichetomus;  as  Statice  tartaric*. 

Hi.  .Yiuliis;   as  t  onvnllaiia  rnajalis. 

17.  Foliosus ;  as  Opbris  inseclifera. 

18.  Braeteatus,  ami  most  of  the  Oicbidea. 

10.    Imlji-iralii.'  ;   as  Tussilago  larfara. 
20    Selaceus;  as  Schamus  bulboaus. 
21.   paginal us ;  as Arethusa bulbo 
When  »  if  the  same  plant  have  a  sea 

pus,  and  it  -is  wanting  in  one  of  the  same  species,  it  is 
termed  •  tssapus ;  as  in  Astragalus  exscapus. 

SC  \Ki;i  >K<  >l  <;il.  1.  The  name  of  a  town  in  York- 
shire, noted  lor  its  ferruginous  spring.  There  are  two 
species  of  chalybeate  water  found  111  this  spot,  and 
thej  diflei  considerablj  in  their  composition,  though 
they  use  nearly  contiguous  to  each  other.  The  one  is 
a  simple  carbonated  chalybeate,  similar  to  the  Tuti- 
bridge   water;   the  other,  which   is  better  known  and 

re  frccpicriled,  and  more   particularly  distinguished 

as  Scarhdioiiuh  water,  has,  in  conjunction  with  the 
iron,  a  considerable  admixture  of  a  purging  salt,  which 
adds  nmch  to  ils  value.  The  diseases  in  which  it  is 
ordered  art'  similar  to  those  in  which  Cheltenham 
water  is  prescribe^  only  ii  is  necessary  to  increase  the 
purgative  effect  of  this 'water  by  adding  similar  salts. 
11  is.  theieloie.ciJi.lly  as   an  alterative  thai  Ibis  water 

can  I mployed  in  its  natural  stale. 

Scarborough  has  an  advantage  belonging  to  its  situ- 
ation which  Cheltenham  does  not  possess,  that  of  af- 
fording  an  opportunity  for  sea  bathing,  the  use  of 
which  will,  in  many  cases,  much  assist  in  the  plan  of 
cure  for  many  of  the  disorders  for  which  the  mineral 
water  is  resorted  to 
'i.  The  name  of  a  physician.     Sir  Charles,  born 

;,| 1  the  vear  llilti.     Intending  to  follow  the  medical 

profession,  be  went  to  stud;  at  Cambridge,  .and  applied 
himself  particularly  to  the  mathematics,  in  winch  he 
in  ide  great  proficiency.  During  the  civil  vvars  be  was 
obliged  to  remove  to  Oxford,  where  he  entered  under 
the  celebrated  Harvey,  then  warden  of  Merton  Col- 
li-. ,  who.  being  employed  m  writing  his  treatise  "  De  ' 
51  «tia 
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Generatione  Anlmalium,"  gladlj  accepted 
ance  of  Mr.  Scarborough.  Upon  taking  the  d 
doctor  of  medicine,  he  settled  in  the  metropolis,  where 
he  practised  with  greal  reputation.  He  became  a  lei 
low  of  the  college  of  physicians,  in  which  he  was  mui  Ii 
respected  for  his  talents;  and  being  appointed  to  intro- 
duce the  Marquis  of  Dorchester,  who  was  admitted 
into  thai  body  in  lf>58,  be  made  an  elegant  Latin  speech 
on  that  occasion.  In  the  mean  lime  he  began  to  deli 
ver  anatomical  lectures  at  Surgeons'  Hall,  which  were 
highly  approved,  ami  continued  for  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years.  In  1669  the  order  of  knighthood  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Charles  II.,  who  also  appointed  him  his 
duel  physician;  and  he  enjoyed  the  same  office  under 
the  two  succeeding  monarchs.  He  was  likewise  made 
physician  to  the  Tower  of  London,  which  appoint 
ment  he  retained  till  his  death  about  the  year  1702. 
The  works  left  by  him  were  chiefly  mathematical. 

SCARF-SKIN.    See  Cuticle  and  Skin 

SCARIFICATION.  (Scarificatio ;  from  aearifico, 
to  scarify.)  A  superficial  incision  made  with  a  lancet, 
or  a  chirurgical  instrument  called  a  scarificator,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  away  blood,  or  letting  orfl  fluids,  &c. 

SCARIFICATOR.  An  instrument  used  by  sur- 
geons and  cuppers  to  evacuate  blood.     It  is  made  In 

form  of  a  box,  in  which  are  fitted,  ten,  twelve,  or  re 

lancets,  all  perfectly  in  the  same  plane;  which  being, 
as  it  were,  cocked,  by  means  of  a  spring  are  all  dis- 
charged at  the  same  time,  by  pulling  a  kind  of  trigger, 
and  driven  equally  within  the  skin. 

SCARI'OLA.     See  I,aclucascariola. 

Scariola  oallorum.     See  Lactuca  scariola. 

SCARLATI'NA.  (From  scarlatlo,  the  Italian  for 
a  deep  red.)  The  scarlet  fever.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  Class  Pyrexia!,  and  Order  Exanthemata,  of 
Cullen ;  characterized  by  contagious  synocha;  the 
fourth  day  the  face  swells;  a  scarlet  eruption  appears 
on  the  skin  in  patches  ;  which,  after  three  or  four  days, 
ends  in  the  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  and  is  often 
succeeded  by  anasarca.     It  lias  two  species: 

1.  Scarlatina  simplex,  the  mild. 

2.  Scarlatina  cynanchica,  or  anginosa,  with  ulcerated 
sore  throat. 

Dr.  VVillan  has  added  to  these  a  third,  called  vmliir- 
/>»,  agreeing  with  the  cynanche  maligna,  of  Cullen. 
Some  have  asserted  thai  scarlatina  never  attacks  the 

same  person  a  second  time;  more  extensive  observa 
lion  has  confuted  this  opinion.  It  seizes  persons  of  all 
;ilms,  hut  children  and  young  jiersons  are  most  subject 
to  it,  and  it  appears  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  hut  it  is 
more  frequently  met  with  towards  the  end  of  autumn, 
or  beginning  of  winter,  than  at  any  other  periods,  ai 
which  time  it  very  often  becomes  a  prevalent  epi 
demic.  It  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  very  contagious  dis- 
ease. 

The  one  to  which  it  benrs  the  greatest  resemblance 
is  the  measles;  but  from  this  it  is  readily  to  he  distin 
euished  by  the  absence  of  the  cough,  watery  eye,  run 
ning  at  the  nose  and  sneezing,  which  are  the  predo- 
minant symptoms  in  the  early  stage  of  the  mi 
which  do  not  usually  attend  on  the  scarlatina,  or  at 
least  in  any  high  degree. 

It  begins,  like  other  fevers,  with  languor,  lassitude, 
confusion  of  ideas,  chills,  and  sblveririgs,  alternated  by 
fits  of  heat.  The  thirst  is  considerable,  the  skin  dry, 
and  the  patient  is  often  incommoded  with  anxiety, 
nausea,  and  vomiting.  About  the  third  day,  the  scar- 
let efflorescence  appears  on  the  skin,  which  seldom  pro 
duces,  however,  anv  remission  of  the  fever.  On  the 
departure  of  the  efflorescence,  which  usually  continues 
out  only  for  three  or  four  days,  a  gentle  sweat  comes 
on,  the  fever  subsides,  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin  then 
falls  off  in  small  scales,  and  the  patient  gradually  re- 
gains his  former  strength  and  health. 

On  the  disappearance  of  the  efflorescence  in  scarla- 
tina, it  is,  however,  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  an 
anasarcous  swelling  to  affect  the  whole  body,  but  this 
is  usually  of  a  very  short  continuance. 

Scarlatina  anginosa,  in  several  instances,  approaches 
very  near  to  the  malignant  form.  The  patient  is  seized 
not'only  with  a  coldness  and  shivering,  hut  likewise 
with  great  languor,  debility,  and   sickness,  sue 
by  heat,  nausea,  vomiting  of  bilious  ma 
of  the  throat,  inflammation,  and  ulceration  in  the  ton- 
sils, &c,  a  frequent  and  laborious  breathing 
quick  and  small  depressed  pulse.     When  the  el 
cence  appears,  which  is  usually  on  the  thud  day,  it 
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.,-,  ,,.|„.|     on  the  contrary,  the  symptoms  arc 
much  aggravated,  ami  fresh  ones  arise 

In  the  progress  of  Hie  disease,  one  universal  redness 
unattended  "however,  by  anv  pustulai  eruption,  per 
v  i,k-  the  face, body,  and  limbs,  which  parts  appeal 
„ what    swollen.     The   eyes    and    nostrils    p.uiake 

likewise  mot less  of  i  he  redness,  ami,  in  proportion 

as  the  former  have  an  inllained  appearance, 80  0088  the 

tendency  to  delirium  prevail 

On  the  first  attack,  the  fauces  are  often  much  in- 
llained; bin  this  is  usually  soon  succeeded  by  grayish 
sloughs,  Which  L'ive  the  parts  a  speckled  appearance, 
and  render  the  breath  more  or  less  fetid.  The  patient 
is  often  cut  oil'  In  a  tew  days  :  and  even  if  he  reco- 
vers., it  will  be  by  slow  degrees ;  dropsical  swellings,  or 
tumours  of  the  parotid,  and  other  glands,  slowly  sup 
purating,  being  very  apt  to  follow.  In  the  malignant 
form  vi'  the  disease  the  symptoms  at  first  are  pretty 
much  the  same;  but  some  of  the  following  peculiari- 
ties are  afterward  observable.  The  pulse  is  small,  in- 
distinct, and  irregular;  the  tongue,  teeth,  anil  lips, 
covered  with  a  brown  or  black  incrustation;  a  dull 
redness  of  the  eyes,  with  a  dark  red  Hushing  of  the 
cheeks,  deafness,  delirium,  or  coma;  the  breath  is  ex 
tremely  foetid  ;  the  respiration  rattling  ami  laborious, 
partly  from  viscid  phlegm  clogging  the  fauces  ;  the  de- 
glutition is  constricted  and  painful;  and  there  is  a  ful- 
ness and  livid  colour  of  the  neck,  with  retrai  lion  of 
the  head.  Ulcerations  are  observed  on  the  tonsils  and 
adjoining  parts,  covered  with  daik  sloughs,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  livid  base  ;  and  the  tongue  is  often  so  ten 
der  as  to  he  excoriated  by  the  slightest  touch.  An  acrid 
discharge  Hows  from  the  nostrils,  causing  soreness,  or 
chaps,  nay,  even  blisters,  about  the  nose  and  lips  ;  the 
fluid  discharged  being  at  first  thin,  but  afterward  thick 
and  yellowish.  The  rash  is  usually  faint,  except  in  a 
few  irregular  patches  ;  and  it  presently  changes  to  a 
dark,  or  livid  red  colour  :  it  appears  late,  is  very  uncer 
tain  in  its  duration,  and  often  intermixed  with  pete 
chia'  :  it  sometimes  disappears  suddenly  .a  few  hours 
alter  it  is  formed,  and  comes  out  again  at  the  expira 
lion  of  two  or  three  days.  In  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease,  w  here  petechia',  and  oilier  symptoms  eha 
racleiislic  of  piitresceiicy,  an'  present,  ha'inori  hage.s 
frequently  break  forth  from  the  nose,  mouth,  and  other 
parts. 

When  scarlatina  is  to  terminate  in  health,  the 
fiery  redness  abates  gradually,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 

brown  colour,  the  skin  becomes  rough,  and  peels  olj'iu 
small  scales,  the  tumefaction  subsides,  and  health  is 
gradually  restored.  Dn  tin-  contrary,  when  it  is  to  lei 
initiate  fatally,  the  febrile  symptoms  run  \  erv  high  from 
the  first  of  its  attack,  the  skin  is  intensely  hot  and  dry, 
the  pulse  is  very  frequent  lint  small,  great  thirst  pre- 
vails, the  breath  is  very  foetid,  the  efflorescence  makes 
its  appearance  on  the  second  day, or  sooner,  and  about 
the  third  or  fourth  is  probably  interspersed  Willi  large 
livid  spots;  and  a  high  degree  of  delirium  ensuing,  or 
hannorrhages  breaking  out,  the  patient  is  cut  oil'  about 
the  sixlh  or  eighth  day.  In  some  cases  a  severe  purging 
arises,  which  never  (ails  to  prove  fatal.  Some,  again, 
where  the  symptoms  do  not  run  so  high,  instead  of  re- 
covering, as  is  usual,  about  the  time  the  skin  begins  to 

regain  i's  natural  colour,  become  dropsical,  fall  into  a 
kind  of  lingering  way,  and  are  carried  off  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks. 

Scarlatina,  in  its  inflammatory  form,  is  not  usually 
attended  with  danger,  although  a  considerable  degree 

Of  delirium  sometimes  prevails  for  a  dav  or  two;   hut 
when  il  partakes  much  of  tin-  malignant  characti 
degenerates  into  typhus  putrida, which  it  is  apt  to  do, 

it  often  proves  fatal.  (In  dissection  of  those  who  die 
of  this   disease,  the  fauces  ;ue   iiiMamed,  suppurated, 

and  gangrenous;  and  the  trachea  and  larynx  an-  like 
wise  ina  state  of  inflammation,  and  lined  with  a  viscid 
foetid   matter.     In   many   instances   the    inflammatory 

affection  extends  to   the    lungs   themselves.     Large 

swellings  of  the  lymphatic  L.|ands  about  the  neck,  oc- 
casioned by  an  absorption  of  the  acrid  matter  poured 
out  in  the  fauces,  are  now  and  then  to  be  found.  The 
same  morbid  appearances  which  are  to  he  met  with  in 
putrid  fevor,  present  themselves  in  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

The  plan  to  be  pursued  will  differ  according  to  the 
form  of  the  disease,  in  the-  scarlatina  simplex  little  is 
required,  except  clearing  the  Ihiw.Is,  find  observing  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen,     iiui  where  the  throat  ia  af- 
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fectcd,  and  the  fever  runs  higher,  more  active  means 
become  necessary,  varying  according  to  the  type  of 
Hits,  whether.  synochal,  or  typhoid,  in  general,  we 
may  begin  by  exhibiting  a  nauseating  emetic,  which, 
besides  its  effect  on  the  fever,  may  be  useful  in  check- 
ing inflammation  in  the  throat  ;  and  occasionally  the 
repetition,  of  such  a  remedy  after  a  time,  may  answer  a 
good  purpose:  but  commoul)  it  will  I"-  belter  to  follow 
up  the  thst  by  some  cathartic  remedy  of  sufficient  ac- 
tivity. Then,  so  long  as  the  strength  will  allow,  we 
may  endeavour  to  model  ate  the  fever  by  mercurial  and 
anliinonial  preparations,  or  oilier  medicines  promoting 
the  several  secretions,  i>y  steadilj  pursuing  the  anti- 
phlogistic regimen,  ami  occasionally  applying  cold 
water  to  the  skin,  when  this  is  very  hot  and  dry. 
Sometimes  severe  inflammation  in  the  throat  ai  an 
early  period  may  render  it  advisable  to  apply  a  few 
ixtemally,  or  blisters  behind  the  ears;  and  gar- 
gles of  nitrate  of  potassa,  the  mineral  acids,  &c.  should 

he  used  from  tune  to  time.  Tint  where  the  disordl  i 
exhibits  the  typhoid  character,  with  ulcers  in  the  throat, 
tending  perhaps  to  gangrene,  ii  is  necessary  to  support 
the  Bystem  by  a  nutritious  diet  with  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  wine,  and  tonic  or  stimulant  medicines,  as  the 
ciuchona,  calumba,  ammonia,  capsicum,  &c. ;  the 
acids  will  also  he  very  proper  from  their  antiseptic,  as 
well  as  tonic  power;  and  stimulant  antiseptic  gargles 
should  he  frequently  emploj  ed,  as  the  mineral  acids  suf 
tic iei i My  diluted,  with  the  addition  of  tincture  of  myrrh, 
or  these  mixed  with  the  decoction  of  hark,  &.c.  '  lie 
Bides  the  general  measures,  thus  varied  according  to 
the  character  of  the  disease,  particular  alarming  symp- 
toms may  require  to  he  palliated  ;  as  vomiting  by  the 
effervescing  draught,  and  occasionally  a  blister  to  the 
stomach,  if  there  he  tenderness  on  pressure;  diarrhoea 
by  small  doses  of  opium,  &c.     The  management  of 

these,  however,  as  well  as  of  the  dropsical  swelling;, 
and  other  sequels  of  the  disease,  will  he  understood 
from  what  is  said  under  those  heads  respectively. 

Sl'Altt.ATINA  ANGINOSA.       See   Si  II rlittlml. 

Scarlatina  cynanchica.    See  Scarlatina. 

Scarlatina  simplex.     See  Scarlatina. 

Scarlet  fever.     See  Scarlatina. 

BcELOTYRBE.  (From  (r/ctXos,  the  leg,  and  riinfii/, 
not,  intemperance.)  A  debility  of  the  legs  from  scurvy, 
or  an  intemperate  way  of  life. 

Schaalstein.     See  Tabular  spur. 

Schaum  earth.     See  Jivhrite. 

S<  lll'.lti  1  MA.  A  dryness  of  the  eye  from  the  want 
of  the  lachrymal  fluid.  Theeffects  of  this  lachrymal 
fluid  being  deficient  .'ire,  the  eyes  become  dry,  and  in 
then  motions  produce  a  sensation  as  though  sand,  01 
some  gritty  substances,  were  between  the"  eye  and  the 
eyelid  :  the  \  ision  is  obscured,  the  globe  of  the  eye  ap- 
pears loulish  and  dull,  winch  is  a  had  omen  In  acute 
diseases.    The  species  arc, 

1.  Schenma  febrile,  or  a  dryness  of  the  cms,  which 
is  observed  in  levers  complicated  with  a  phlogistic  den 
sitv  of  tin- 1 tours. 

'2.  Scneroma  exhesustorum,  which  happens  after  great 
evacuations,  ami  in  persons  dj  ing. 

:!.  Scheroma  inflammatorum,  which  is  a  symptom  of 
the  ophthalmia  sicca. 

I.  s,  in  rum  a  iii  iii -i -ii  ii  i  iii  in, i>r  the  .dryness  of  the  eyes, 
which  happens  in  sandy  places,  to  travellers,  as  in  hot 
Syria,  or  from  dry  winds,  which  dry  up  the  humidity 
necessary  for  the  motion  of  the  eyes, 

SriiitiM  v.  nos.  (From  « vows,!  a  splinter.)  A  lon- 
gitudinal fracture  of  the  bone. 

SCHILLER  SPAR.  This  mineral  contains  two 
Bubspei 

1.  See  I', run 

2.  The  commbn  Schiller  spur,  which  is  of  an  olive 
ii  colour,  and  occurs  imbedded  in  serpentine  in 

Shetland,  Cornwall,  &c. 

Si  nisei,  mm,  (From  axtvoc,  mastich,  and  cXaiov, 
oil.  i    <  Ml  of  mastieh. 

8CHN  ELDER,  (  'o\i:  in  Victor,  was  horn  at  Hitter 
feid,  in  MJsnia.  He  tilled  the  offices  of  professor  of 
anatomy,  botany,  ami  medicine,  at  VVittemberg,  with 
great  reputation:  and  was  father  of  the  faculty  when 
he  dud  in  1680,  lie  wrote  many  treatises ;  those  on 
anatomical  subjects  relating  chiefly  to  the  hones  of  the 
cranium,  and  to  the  pituitary mbrancofthe  nostiils, 

to  whirl,  bjg   name    is  still  attached,      lie  refuted    an 

ancient  enar,  thai  the  mucus  incatarrh  distilled  through 

tlte cribriform  bone  from  the  brain,  show  itig  that  it  was 
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secreted  by  ihe  pituitary  membrane.  In  other  respects, 
his  writings,  except  in  anatomy,  arc  diffuse  and  ob- 
scure, and  full  of  ancient  hypothetical  doctrines. 

Schneider's  membrane.  So  called  from  i's  dis- 
■uiia. 

SCHCENA'NTHUS.     (From  axoivoc,  a  rush,  and 

SOW  ei    i       Se,  Uhust 

Si  H0ENOLAG1  r.t  s.  I' loin  a  yum,,  a  rush,  \ayug,  a 
bare,  and  oupa,atail:  bo  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a   hare's  tail.)     Hare's-tail.     The    Trifolium  ar- 

SCHORL.  V  sub-spei  iesof  rbomboidal  tourmaline, 
of  a  velvet  black  colour,  found  imbedded  in  granite, 
gneiss,  &.c.  in  Scotland  and  Cornwall. 

Schorl,  blue.     A  \anety  of  llauyne. 

Schorl,  red  nml  titanic.     Rutile. 

SCHORLITE.  Schoi  lous  topaz.  Pycnite  of  Wer- 
ner. This  mineral  is  of  a  straw-yellow  colour,  and 
becomes  electric  by  heating.  It  is  found  at  Altenberg 
in  Saxony,  in  a  rock  of  quartz  and  mica  in  porphyry. 

SCIATIC  (Sciaticus,  frotctischialicus.)  Belong- 
ing to  the  ischium. 

Si  i\ni  arTRry.  Arteria  Sciatica.  Ischiatic  re- 
tery.    A  branch  of  the  internal  iliac. 

Sciatic  nerve.  JVerwua sciaticus.  Ischiatic  nerve. 
A  branch  of  a  nerve  of  the  lower  extremity,  formed  by 
the  union  ol  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves.  It  is 
divided  mar  the  popliteal  cavity  into  the  tibial  and 
peroneal,  which  are  distributed  to  the  leg  and  foot. 

SCIATIC  NOTCH.  Ischiatic  notch.  See  Imtomina- 
liaii  us. 

Sciatic  m:i\  Vena  sciatica.  The  vein  which  ac- 
companies the  sciatic  artery  in  the  thigh. 

sciatica.  A  rheumatic  affection  of  the  hip- 
joint. 

Sciatica  cresses.    See  Lcp 

SCI  I.I. A.  (From  axiWu),  to  dry  :  so  called  from 
its  property  of  drying  up  humours.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linincan  system.  Class,  Hexr 
andria  ;  Order  Monogynia. 

'.'.  The  pharmacopusial  name  of  the  medicinal  squill 

See  Scilla  iii  ii  r  1 1  i  mo . 

Scilla  nisPANii  v.    The  Spanish  squill. 

SfclLLA  MU'.rin  v.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
officinal  squill.  Ornithogalum  maritimum;  Squilla. 
Scilla — nudifiora,  bracteis  refractis,  of  lannicus.  A 
native  ol  Spain.  Sicily,  and  Syria,  grow  ing  on  the  sea- 
coast  The  red  rooted  variety  has  been  supposed  to  he 
more  efficacious  than  the  white,  ami  is.  therefore,  htill 
preferred  for  medicinal  use.  The  root  of  the  sipiill, 
which  appears  to  have  been  known  as  a  medicine  in 
the  earl)  ages  of  Greece,  and  has  so  well  maintained  its 
character  ever  since,  as  to  he  deservedly  in  great  esti- 
malion,  andof  verj  frequent  use  at  this  time,  seems  to 
manifest  a  poisonous  quality  to  several  animals.  In 
proof  of  this,  w  e  have  the  testimonies  of  Minefield,  Ber- 

gius,  \  ol'cI,  and  others.  Its  acrimony  is  so  L'reat,  that 
even  if  niiich  hamlled.il  e\ulceia!es  the  skin,  and  if 
given  in  large  doses,  and  frequently  repeated,  it  not 
only  excites  nausea,  tormina,  and  violent  vomiting, 
hut  it  has  heeu  known  to  produce  strangury,  bloody 
urine,  hypercatharsis,  cardialgia,  haemorrhoids,  con- 
vulsions, with  fatal  inflammation,  and  gangrene  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  lint  as  many  of  the  active  arti- 
clesof  the  Materia  Medica,  bj  injudicious  administra- 
tion, become  equally  deleterious,  these  edicts  of  the 
.■-cilia  do  not  derogate  from  its  medicinal  virtues ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  feel  ourselves  fully  warranted,  says 
Dr.  Wood!  die,  iii  representing  this  drug,  under  proper 
management,  and  in  certain  cases  and  constitutions,  to 
he  a  medicine  of  gnat  practical  utility  and  real  im- 
portance iii  the  cure  of  many  obstinate  diseases.  Eta 
effects,  as  stated  In  Bergius,  are  incidens,  diuretics, 
emetica,  subpurgans,  bydragoga,  expectorans,  emme* 
nagoga.  In  dropsical  cases  it  has  long  been  esteemed 
the  most  certain  aid  effectual  dlureMi  with  which  we 
are  acquainted ;  and  in  asthmatic  affections,  or  dysp- 
noea, oi  i  asioned  by  the  lodgement  of  tenacious  phlegm, 
it  has  been  the  expectorant  usually  employed.  The 
squill,  especially  in  large  doses,  is  apt  to  stimulate  the 

Stomach,  and  to  prove  emetic  ;  and  it  sometimes  acts 

on  the  intestines,  and  becomes  purgative;  hut  when 
rations  take  place,  the  medicine  is  prevented 
liinii  reaching  the  blood  vessels  and  kidneys,  and  the 
p.ue  in  is  deprived  of  its  diuretic  effects,  which  are  to 
he  obtained  by  giving  the  squill  in  smaller  doses,  re- 
peated at  nine  distant  intervals,  or  by  the  kiiniug  of  an 
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opiate  to  this  medicine,  which  was  found  bv  T)r  Cullen 
to  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  Doctor  furthei  ou 
serves,  that  I  mm  a  continued  repetition  of  the  squill  the 
dose  may  he  gradually  increased,  and  the  interval  ol 
its  exhibitions  shortened;  and  when  in  this  way  the 
dose  becomes  to  be  tolerably  large,  ttfe  opiate  may  l»; 
most  conveniently  employed  to  direci  the  operation  <>i 
the  squill  more  certainly  in  the  kidneys.  "  In  casesoi 
dropsy,  that  is,  when  then  is  an  effusion  of  watei  into 
the  cavities,  and  therefore  less  wi  he  kid- 

neys, we  arc  ol  opinion  that  neutral  salt,  accompany- 
ing the  squill,  may  he  of  use  in  determining  this  thud 
more  certainly  to  the  kidneys  ;  and  whenever  it  can  be 
perceived  that  it  takes  this  course,  we  arc  persuaded 
that  it  will  he  always  useful,  and  generally  safe,  during 
the  exhibition  of  the  squills,  to  increase  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  drink." 

The  diuretic  effects  of  squills  have  been  supposed  to 
be  promoted  by  the  addition  of  some  mercurial;  and 
the  less  purgative  preparations  of  mercury,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  Cullen,  are  best  adapted  to  this  purpose; 
he  therefore  recommends  a  solution  of  corrosive  aublii 
male,  as  being  more  proper  than  any  other,  bi 
most  diuretic.  Where  the  prima:  via?  abound  with 
mucous  mailer,  and  tire  lungs  are  oppressed  Willi  \  iscid 
phlegm,  this  medicine  is  likewise  in  general  estima- 
tion. 

As  an  expectorant,  the  squill  may  he  supposed  not 
only  to  attenuate  the  mucus  in  the  follicles,  but  also  to 
excite  a  more  copious  secretion  of  it  from  the  lungs, 
and  thereby  lessen  the  congestion,  upon  which  the 
difficulty  of  respiration  very  generally  depends.  There 
fore  in  all  pulmonic  affections,  excepting  only  those  of 
actual  or  violent  inflammation,  ulcer,  and  spasm,  the 
squill  has  been  experienced  to  be  a  useful  medicine. 
The  officinal  preparations  of  squills  are,  a  conserve, 
dried  squills,  a  syrup,  and  vinegar,  an  oxyniel,  and 
pills.  Practitioners  have  not, however,  confined  them- 
selves to  these.  When  this  root  wag  intended  as  a 
diuretic,  it  has  most  commonly  been  used  in  powder, 
as  being,  in  ibis  slate,  less  disposed  to  nauseate  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  to  the  powder  ii  has  been  the  practice  to 
add  neutral  salts,  as  nine,  or  crystals  of  tartar,  esps 
daily  if  the  patient  complained  of  much  thirst;  others 
recommend  calomel;  and  with  a  view  to  t> 
squills  less  offensive  to  the  stomach,  ii  baa  been  usual 
to  conjoin  an  aromatic.    The  dose  of  dried  squills  is 

from  one  to  four  or  six  grains  once  a  day.  or  half  this 
quantity  twice  a  day;  afterward  to  be  regulated  ac 
cording"  io  its  effects.  The  dose  of  the  other  prepara- 
tions of  this  drug,  when  freeb, should  be  five  limes  ibis 
weight;  for  this' root  loses  in  the  process  of  (hying 
four-fifths  of  its  original  weight,  and  Ibis  loss  is  merely 
a  watery  exhalation. 

SciLMTM.  (from  axiXka,  tbc  squill.)  A  wine 
impregnated  with  squills. 

SCILLITIN.  A  white  transparent,  acrid  substance, 
extracted  by  Vosel  from  squills. 

SCI'NCtJS.  'From  sheyuc,  Hebrew.)  The  skink. 
This  amphibious  animal  is  of  the  lizard  kind,  and 
caughi  about  the  Nile,  and  thence  broughtdried  into 
this  country,  remarkably  smooth  and  glossy,  as  if  var- 
nished. The  flesh  of  the  animal,  particularly  of  the 
belly,  has  been  said  Io  be  diuretic,  alexiphannic,  aphro- 
disiac, and  useful  in  leprous  disorders. 

SCIRRHOMA.  (From  cKippuio,  to  harden.)  See 
Scirrhiis. 

BCT'RRHUS.  (From  oxipoow,  to  harden.)  Scir- 
rhoma; Scirrhosis.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  f  'lass 
Locales,  and  Order  Tumores,  of  Cullen;  known  by  a 
hard  tumour  of  a  glandular  part,  indolent,  and  not 
readily  suppurating.  The  following  observations  of 
Pearson  are  deserving  of  attention.  A  scirrbus,  he 
Bays,  is  usually  defined  to  be  a  hard,  and  almost  insen- 
sible tumour,  commonly  situated  in  a  glandular  part, 
and  accompanied  with  little  or  no  discoloration  of  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  Tins  description  agrees  with  the 
true  or  exquisite  scirrhus:  but  when  it  has  proceeded 
from  the  indolent  to  the  malignant  slate,  the  tumour  is 
then  unequal  in  its  figure,  it  becomes  painful,  the  skin 
acquires  a  purple  or  livid  hue,  and  the  cutaneous  veins 
are  often  varicose.  Let  us  now  examine  whether  tins 
enumeration  of  symptoms  be  sufficiently  accurate  lor 
practical  purposes. 

It  is  probable,  that  any  eland  in  the  living  body  may- 
be the  seat  of  a  cancerous  disease,  hut  it  appears  more 
frequently  as  an  idiopathic  affection  in  those  glands 
2;  2 
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thai  form  the  several  secretions  than  In  the  absorbent 
.■lands    and  of  the  secreting  organs,  those  whti  I 
Fate  fluids  that  are  to  be  employed  in  the  anlm 
„on,v,   sutler   much    nftei.er   than    the    glands   which 
Becrcte  the  excrementitious   pans  ol    the  blood.     ln- 
,,,.,1   J,   „,ay  be  doubled  whethci   an  absorbenl  eland 
be  ever  the  primary  seat  of  a  true  scirrhus.     Daily 
experience  evinces,  thai  lh«>se  glands  may  sun. 
lamination  from    their  connexion  with   a    cancerous 
pan-  but  under  such  circumstances,  this  morbid  altera- 
tion being  the  effect  ol  a  disease  in  that  neighbouring 
part  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  oi  i 
quenl  affection.    I  nevei  yel  mel  with  an  unequivocal 
ol  a  primary  si  irrhus  in  an  absorbent  gland  ;  and 
if  a  larger  experience  shall  confirm  this  observation. 
and  establish  n  as  a  general  rub-,  it  will  afford  material 

assistance   in   forming  the   diagnosis   of  Ibis  dj 
The  general  term  scirrhus  bath  been  applied,  with  too 

litttti  discrimination,  to  indurated  tumours  of  lymphatic 

glands.  When  these  appendages  of  t  lie  absorbent  gys- 
ilarge  in  the  early  pari  of  life,  the  disease  U  com 
nioniy  treated  as  strumous.;  but  as  a  similar  alteration 
of  these  pans  may,  and  often  does,  occur  at  a  more 
advanced  period,  there  ought  to  be  some  very  good 
reasons  for  ascribing  malignity  to  one  rather  than  the 

i, I  her.      In  old  people  the  tumour  is  indeed  Often  ll 
more  indurated,  and   less  tractable  than  in  children, 
but  when   the  alteration    originated   in  the  lympliylie 
glands,  it  will  very  rarely  be  found  to  possess  any  thing 

c;i ioiis  iii  ils  nature. 

If  every  other  morbid  alteration  in  a  part  were  at 
tended  with  pain  and  softness,  then  Induration  and 
defective  sensibility  might  poinl  out  the  presence  of  a 
scirrhus.  Bai  tins  is  solar  from  being  the  case,  thai 
even  encysted  tumours,  ai  their  commencement 
quentty  excite  the  sensation  of  impenetrable  ban) 

All  glands   are  contained    in   capsul.c,  mil  mm 
that    almost  e\  ery   species  of  elnonic    en! 
menl  of  these  bodies  loiisl  be  haul  ;   hence  this  iinlni .i 

Hon  is  rather  owing  to  the  structure  of  ihe  pan,  than 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  disease;  ami  as  glands  in 
their  healthy  state  are  endowed  u  ui,  much  sensibility, 
every  disease  thai  gradually  produces  induration,  will 

rather  diminish  than  increase  then  perceptive  powers. 
Induration  and  insensibility  ioa\ ,  iheiel'oie,  prove  thai 
the  affected    pan   does  not   labour  under  an  aeuir 

ease;  bul  these  symptoms  alone  can  yield  no  certain 
information  concerning  the  true  nature  of  the  morbid 
alteration.    Those  indolent  affections  of  the   gl 
that  so  frequently  appear  alter  the  meridian  of  life, 
commonly  manifest  a  hardness  and  wanl  of  scnsal 
not  inferior  to  that  which  accompanies  a  true  sc  in 
and  yel  these  t  union  is  will  often  admit  of  a  cure  by  the 
same  mode  of  treatment  which  we  find  to  be  sue  - 
fill  in  scrofula;   and  when  they  prove  unconquerable 
by  the  powers  of  medicine,  we  generally  see  them  con 

tinue  stationary  and  innocent  to  the  latest  period  of 
life.  Writers  have  indeed  said  much  about  certain 
tumours  changing  their  nature,  and  assuming  a  new 
character;  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  mutation  of  diseases  into  each  other,  stands  up 
very  uncertain  foundation.  Improper  treatment  may, 
Without  doubt,  exasperate  diseases,  and  render  a  com- 
plaint, which  appeared  to  be  mild  and  tractable,  dan- 
gerous, or  destructive ;  but  to  aggravate  the  symptoms', 
and  to  change  the  form  of  the  disease,  are  things  thai 
ought  not  to  be  confounded.  I  do  not  affirm,  that  a 
breast  which  bas  be.  n  the  seal  of  a  mammary  ah- 
or  a  eland  lhal  has  been  affected  with  scrofula,  may 
come  cancerous:  for  they  might  have  suffered 
from  tins  disease  bad  no  previous  complain!  existed; 
but  these  morbid  alterations  generate  no  greater  ten- 
dency to  cancer  than  if  the  parts  had  always  retained 
iben  natural  condition.  There  is  no  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  cancer  and  any  other  disea*  nor 
bas   it  been   proved    that  one   is  convertible   into   the 

oilier. 

Chirnrgical  writers  have  generally  enumerated  m 
mow  as  an  essential  symptom  of  the  BCJrrhua-  and  it 
Is  very  true,  that  this  disease  is  often  accompanied 
With  an  increase  of  bulk  in  the  part  affected.  From 
long  and  careful  observation,  I  am  however  induced  to 
think,  that  an  addition  to  the  quantity  of  matter  is 
rather  an  accidental  than  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  presence  ol  this  affection. 

When  the  breasl  is  the  seal  of  a  scirrhus,  the  altered 
part  is  hard,  perhaps  unequal  in  its  figure,  and  definite 
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hut  these  symptoms  are  not  always  connected  with  an 
actual  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  the  breast.  On 
the  contrary,  the  true  scirrhus  is  frequently  accompa- 
nied with  a  contraction  and  diminution  of  bulk,  a  re- 
traction of  the  nipple,  and  a  puckered  state  of  the 
skin. 

The  irritation  produced  by  an  indurated  substance 
lying  in  the  breast,  will  very  often  cause  a  determina- 
tion of  blood  lo  that  orcan,  and  a  consequent  enlarge- 
ment of  it ;  but  I  consider  this  as  an  inflammatory  state 
of  the  surrounding  parts,  excited  by  the  scirrhus,  act- 
ing as  a  remote  cause,  and  by  no  means  essential  to  the 
original  complaint.  From  the  evident  utility  of  topical 
blood  letting  under  these  circumstances,  a  notion  has 
prevailed  that  the  scirrhus  is  an  inflammatory  disease  ; 
but  the  strongly-marked  dissimilarity  of  a  phlegmon 
nnd  an  exquisite  scirrhus,  in  their  appearances,  pro- 
gress, and  mode  of  termination,  obliges  me  to  dissent 
from  that  opinion.  That  one  portion  of  the  breastmay 
be  in  a  scirrhous  stale,  while  the  other  parts  are  in  a 
state  of  iiiflarnmaLion,  is  agreeable  to  reason  and  ex- 
perience ;  but  that  an  inflammation,  which  is  an  acute 
disease,  and  a  scirrhus,  whose  essential  characters  are 
almost  directly  the  reverse  of  inflammation,  shall  be 
coexistent  in  the  same  part,  is  not  a  very  intelligible 
proposition.  Tumour  and  Inflammation  are  commonly 
met  with  on  a  variety  of  other  occasions,  and  in  this 
particular  instance  they  may  be  the  effects  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  are  not  essentially  connected  with  its  presence. 

An  incipient  scirrhus  is  seldom  accompanied  with  a 
discoloration  of  the  skin  ;  and  a  dusky  redness,  purple, 
or  even  livid  appearance  of  the  surface,  is  commonly 
seen  when  (here  is  a  malignant  scirrhus.  The  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  colour  can,  however,  at  the  best, 
afford  us  but  a  very  precarious  criterion  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  complaint  When  the  disease  is  clearly 
known,  an  altered  state  of  the  skin  may  assist  us  in 
judging  of  the  progress  it  has  made;  but  as  the  skin 
may  suffer  similar  variations  in  a  number  of  very  dis- 
similar diseases,  it  would  be  improper  to  found  an  opi- 
nion upon  so  delusive  a  phenomenon, 

HCITAMINE^E.  (From  scitamentum,  a  dainty.) 
The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnsus's  Frag- 
ments of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  those  which 
have  an  herbaceous  stalk,  broad  leaves,  and  the  ger- 
inen  obtusely  angled  under  an  irregular  corolla;  as 
itnmiiDi,  canna,  muse,  &c. 

BCLA'REA.  (From  cxXjjpof,  hard;  because  its 
stalks  are  hard  nnd  dry,  Blanch.)     Bee  Salvia  selarea. 

Set, area  iiispanica.     See  Salvia  selarea. 

8CLEKIA8I8.  (From  axXripou,  to  harden.)  Scle- 
rema; Sclerosis.  A  hard  tumour  or  induration;  a 
scirrhus. 

SCLEROPHTHA'LMlA.  (From  ok\th>os,  hard, 
and  o</>0uA/ioc,  the  eye.)  A  protrusion  of  the  eyeball. 
An  inflammation  of  the  eye,  attended  with  hardness 
of  the  parts. 

S<  i.krosarcoma.  (From  oxXqpoc,  and  a«f»cu»/a,  a 
fleshy  tumour.)  A  hard  fleshy  excrescence  on  the 
gums. 

Sclerosis.    Bee  Scleriasi*. 

SCLERO'TIC.  (Sclrroticus ;  from  <ricXi7po(i),  to 
harden.)    The  name  of  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye. 

Bee  Srlrrolic  in  id. 

Sc  xerotic  <oat.  Tunica  sclerotica ;  Mcmbrana 
.rrlemtica ;  Sclrratis.  The  outermost  coat  of  the  eye, 
of  a  white  colour,  dense,  and  tenacious.  Its  anterior 
part,  which  is  transparent,  is  termed  the  cornea  trans- 
parent. It  is  into  this  coat  of  the  eye  thai  the  muscles 
of  tin'  bulb  are  inserted. 

SCLERO  'CIS.     See  Sclerotic  coat. 

S< xoi'ktaki i  aijia.  (From  tclopetun,  a  gum:  so 
called  from  its  supposed  virtues  in  healing  gun-shot 
wounds.)  Arquelnisade.  It  is  made  of  sage,  mug- 
wort,  anil  mint,  distilled  in  wine. 

SCLOPETOPLA'GA,  (from  setapettan,  a  gun, 
and  flora,  a  wound.)     A  gun  shot  wound. 

SCOLI'ASIS.  (From  (jko\ioui,  to  twist.)  A  dis- 
tortion of  the  spine. 

BCOLOPR'NDRIA.    See  Jtsplenluf*  rctemch. 

»  i  ILOPE'NDRIUM.  (From  ffA-oAoTrrvcpa,  the  ear- 
wig: mi  called  because  its  leaves  resemble  the  earwig.) 
See  .■Isplenium  ceterach. 

Scolopomai 'ii.ciiiiTM.  (From  (tkoXujtu?,  the  wood- 
cock, and  uaxmpa,  n  knife:  so  called  because  it  is  brut 
l  little  at  the  end  like  a  woodcock's  bill.)  An  incision- 
knife. 
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SCCLYMUS.  (From  oko\oc,  a  thorn  t  so  named 
from  its  prickly  leaves.)     See  Cinara  scolymus. 

SCOMBER.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the 
order  Thoractci. 

Scomber  scomber.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  mackarel,  a  beautiful  fish,  of  easy  digestion, 
which  frequents  our  shore  in  vast  shoals,  between  the 
months  of  April  and  July. 

Scomber  thynnis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tunny-fish,  which  frequents  the  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and,  though  a  coarse  fish,  was  much  esteemed 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is  still  considered  a  de- 
licacy by  some. 

Scorx  REGiA.    See  Ruscus  aculeatus. 

Scorbu'tia.  (From  scorbutus,  the  scurvy.)  Me- 
dicines for  the  scurvy. 

SCORBU'TUS.  (From  schorboet,  Germ.)  Gingi- 
brachium,  when  the  gums  and  arms,  and  gingipedium, 
when  the  gums  and  legs,  are  affected  by  it.  The  scurvy. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Cachexia,  and  Order 
Impetigines,  of  Cullen  ;  characterized  by  extreme  de- 
bility ;  complexion  pale  and  bloated;  spongy  gums; 
livid  spots  on  the  skin;  breath  offensive;  (Edematous 
swellings  in  the  legs  ;  haemorrhages;  foul  ulcers;  foetid 
urine;  and  extremely  offensive  stools.  The  scurvy  is 
a  disease  of  a  putrid  nature,  much  more  prevalent  in 
cold  climates  than  In  warm  ones,  and  which  chiefly 
affects  sailors,  and  such  as  are  shut  up  in  besieged 
places,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  their  being  deprived 
of  fresh  provisions,  and  a  due  quantity  of  acescent 
food,  assisted  by  the  prevalence  of  cold  and  moisture, 
and  by  such  other  causes  as  depress  the  nervous 
energy,  as  indolence,  confinement,  want  of  exercise, 
neglect  of  cleanliness,  much  labour  and  fatigue,  sad- 
ness, despondency,  &c.  These  several  debilitating 
Causes,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  diet  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  salted  or  putrescent  food,  will  be  sure  to  pro- 
duce this  disease.  It  seems,  however,  to  depend  more 
on  a  defect  of  nourishment,  than  on  a  vitiated  state; 
and  the  reason  that  salted  provisions  are  so  productive 
of  the  scurvy,  is.  most  probably,  Because  they  are 
drained  of  their  nutritious  juices,  which  are  extracted 
and  run  off"  in  brine.  As  the  disease  is  apt  to  become 
pretty  general  among  the  crew  of  a  ship  when  it  has 
once  made  its  appearance,  it  has  been  supposed  by 
many  to  be  of  a  contagious  nature  ;  but  the  conjecture 
seems  by  no  means  well  founded. 

A  preternatural  saline  state  of  the  blood  has  been 
assign  d  as  its  proximate  cause.  It  has  been  con- 
tended, by  some  physicians,  that  the  piimary  morbid 
affection  in  this  disease  is  a  debilitated  state  of  the 
solids,  arising  principally  from  the  want  of  aliment. 
The  scurvy  comes  on  gradually,  with  heaviness,  wea- 
riness, and  Unwillingness  to  move  about,  together  with 
dejection  of  spirits,  considerable  loss  of  strength,  and 
debility.  As  it  advances  in  its  progress,  the  counte- 
nance becomes  sallow  and  bloated,  respiration  is  hur- 
ried on  the  least  motion,  the  teeth  become  loose,  the 
gums  are  spongy,  the  breath  is  very  offensive,  livid 
spots  appear  on  different  pails  of  the  body,  old  wounds 
which  have  been  long  healed  up  break  out  afresh,  se- 
vere wandering  pains  are  felt,  particularly  by  night,  the 
skin  is  dry,  the  urine  small  in  quantity,  turning  blue 
vegetable  infusions  of  a  green  colour  :  and  the  pulse  is 
small,  frequent,  and,  towfards  the  last,  intermitting; 
but  the  intellects  are,  for  the  most  part,  clear,  and  dis- 
tinct. By  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  the  disease, 
in  its  last  stage,  exhibits  a  most  wretched  appearance. 
The  joints  become  swelled  and  stiff*,  the  tendons  of  the 
legs  are  rigid  and  contracted,  general  emaciation  en- 
sues, hxniorriinges  break  forth  from  different  parts, 
foetid  evacuations  are  discharged  by  stool,  and  a  diar- 
rhoea or  dysentery  arises,  which  soon  terminates  the 
tragic  scene. 

Scurvy,  as  usually  met  with  on  shore,  or  where  the 
person  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  re- 
mote causes  before  enumerated,  is  unattended  by  any 
violent  symptoms,  as  slight  blotches,  with  scaly  erup- 
tions on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  a  sponginess 
of  the  gums,  are  the  chief  ones  to  be  observed. 

In  forming  our  judgment  as  to  the  event  of  the  dis- 
ease, we  are  to  be  directed  by  the  violence  of  the  symp- 
toms, by  the  situation  of  the  patient  with  respect  to  a 
vegetable  diet,  or  other  proper  substitutes,  by  his  for- 
mer state  of  health  and  by  his  constitution,  not  having 
been  impaired  by  previous  diseases. 

Dissections  of  scutvy  have  always  discovered  Ifet 
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blood  to  be  in  a  very  dissolved  state/  The  thorax 
usually  contains  more  or  less  of  a  watery  fluid,  which, 
In  many  cases,  possesses  so  high  a  degree  of  acrimony, 
as  to  excoriate  the  hands  by  coming  in  contact  with  it ; 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  contains  lhe  same  kind  of 
fluid  ;  the  lungs  are  black  and  putrid  ;  and  the  heart 
iiself  has  been  found  in  a  similar  slate,  with  its  cavity 
filled  with  a  corrupted  fluid.  In  many  instances,  the 
epiphyses  have  been  found  divided  from  the  bones,  the 
cartilages  separated  from  the  ribs,  and  several  of  the 
bones  themselves  dissolved  by  caries.  The  brain  sel- 
dom shows  any  disease. 

In  the  cure,  as  well  as  the  prevention  of  scurvy,  much 
more  is  to  be  done  by  regimen,  than  hy  medicines,  ob- 
viating as  far  as  possible  the  several  remote  causes  of 
the  disease,  bin  particularly  providing  the  patient  with 
a  more  wholesome  diet,  and  a  large  proportion  of  fresh 
vegetables;  and  it  has  been  found  that  those  articles 
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which  he  lived,  whence  he  appears  to  have  been  a  per- 
son of  inferior  education. 

SCROBICIJL  ATI'S.  (Scrobiculus,  a  ditch,  or  fur- 
row )  Hollowed;  having  a  deep,  round  foramina: 
annlied  to  the  receptacle  of  the  Hrhanthus  annuus. 

iSCROBrCUliUH  CO  RIMS.  (Diminutive of  scrobr, 
a  ditch.)     The  pit  of  the  slomacli. 

SCROFULA.  (From  «crr;/a,  aswme;  because  this 
animal  is  said  to  be  much  subject  to  a  similar  disorder.) 
Scrophula;  Struma;  Coiras ;  Chrtras ;  Eerurllrs ;  Fr. 
Scrofula.  The  king's  evil.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
Class  Cachexia,  and  Order  Imprtigines,  of  Cullen.  He 
distinguishes  four  species.  1.  Scrofula  vulgaris,  when 
it  is  without  other  disorders  external  and  permanent. 
2.  Scrofula  mesenterica,  when  internal,  with  loss  of 
appetite,  pale  countenance,  swelling  of  the  belly,  and 
an  unusual  fretor  of  the  excrements.  3.  Scrofula 
fu»ax.     This  is  of  the  most  simple  kind;  it  is  seated 


lull    ill. ii    uiunc  aiui-if  »    m                —  —  ■                                     .     .,           ,   -                                   .      __..„..| 

are  especially  useful,  whi.  h  contain  a  native  acid,  as  only  about  the  neA,  and  for  the  most  part  »J«U»ed 

oranges,  lemons,  ice.  Where  these  cannot  be  procured,  by  absorption  from  sores  on   the   head.    4.  Bcrolu  a 

various  substitutes  have  been  proposed,  of  which  the  americana,  when  it  re  joined  with  the  yaws.    Scrotn  a 

best  appear  to  be  the  inspissated  juices  of  the  same  consists  in  hard  indolent  tumours  of  the  congloba  c- 

fruits,  nr  the  crystallized  citric  acid.     Vinegar,  soar  glands  in  various  parts  of  th.  body;  but  particularly 


crout,  and  farinaceous  substances  marie  to  undergo  the 
acetous  fermentation,  have  likewise  been  used  with 
much  advantage:  also  brisk  fermenting  liquors,  as  spruce 
beer,  cider,  and  the  like  Formerly  many  plants  of  the 
Class  Tctradynamia,  as  mustard,  horse-raddish,  &c. 
likewise  garlic,  and  others  of  a  stimulant  quality,  pro- 
moting the  secretions,  were  much  relied  upon,  and,  no 
doubt,  proved  useful  to  a  certain  extent.  The  spongy 
state  of  the  gums  may  be  remedied  by  washing  the 
mouth  with  some  of  the  mineral  acids  sufficiently  di- 
luted, or  perhaps  mixed  with  decoction  of  cinchona. 
The  stiffness  of  the  limbs  by  fomentations,  cataplasms, 
and  friction  ;  anil  sometimes  in  hot  climates,  the  earth- 
hnth  has  afforded  speedy  relief  to  this  symptom. 

SCO  RDII'.M.  (From  oA-opo<5oi»,  garlic:  so  called 
because  it  Bmells  like  garlic.)  See  Teucrium  stor- 
dium. 

SCO'RIjE.  (Scoria;  from  e>Ku>, excrement.)  Dross. 
The  refuse  or  useless  parts  of  any  substance. 

Scof odoprasum.  ( From  acopofov,  garlic,  and rpaaov, 
the  leek.)     The  wild  garlic,  or  leek  shalot. 

SCO'RODUM.  (Airo  rou  oicwp  c-lctv,  from  Its  filthy 
smell.)     Garlic. 

Scorpiaca.  (From  GKopirws,  a  scorpion.)  Medi- 
cines against  the  bite  of  serpents. 

SCOKPIOl'DF.8.  (From  oicoprnoj,  a  scorpion,  and 
eiooj,  B  likeness:  so  called  because  its  leaves  resemble 
the  tail  of  a  scorpion.)  Scerpiums.  The  Myosurus 
scorpioides. 

SCORPIU'RTTS.  See  Seorpioidcs. 
SCORZA.  A  variety  of  epidote. 
SCORZONERA.  (From  rscoria,  a  serpent, 
Spanish :  so  called  because  it  is  said  to  be  effectual 
against  the  bice  of  all  venomous  animals.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna:an  system. 
Class,  Svngenesia  ;  Order,  Polygamia  aqualis. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  viper  grass.  See 
Scorzonera  hiimilis. 

Scorzonera  hispanica.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  esculent  vipers'  grass.  Serpentaria  hispanica. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  mostly  sold  for  that  of  the 

hnmilis.  . 

Scorzonera  htmilis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
officinal  vipers'  grass.  F.scorzonera  ;  Viperaria;  Ser- 
pr.vtariahispa.nica.  Goats' grass;  Vipers' grass.  The 
roots  of  this  plant,  Scorzonera— caule  subnudo,  vni- 
floTo  ■  foHis  lato-lanccolatis,  vrrrosis,  plants,  of  Lin- 
na?ns,  have  been  sometimes  employed  medicinally  as 
alexipharmics,  and  in  hypochondriacal  disorders  and 
obstructions  of  the  viscera.  The  Scorzonera  hispanica 
mostly  supplies  the  shops,  whe*e  root  is  esculent,  olera- 
ceous,  and  against  diseases  inefficacious. 
SCOTODINE.  See  Srotodinu.o. 
SCOTODI'NUS.  (From  oieoroc,  darkness,  and  otvos, 
n  giddiness.)  Scotodinia  ;  Scolodhox  ;  Scotoma  •  Sco- 
todive  ■  Smtomia.    Giddiness,  with  impaired I  sight. 

SCOTOMA.  (From  okotoc,  darkness.)  Blindness. 
See  Scotodinus.  . 

SCRIBONIT'S,  Larccs,  a  Roman  physician  in  tne 
reign  of  Claudius,  who  wrote  a  trca'i-e,  "  De  Cr 


in  the  neck;  behind  the  ears,  and  underthechin,  which, 
after  a  time,  suppurate  and  degenerate  into  ulcers,  from 
which,  instead  of  pus,  a  while  curdled  matter,  some- 
what resembling  ihecoagulum  of  milk  is  discharged. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  disease  is  most  usually 
between  the  third  and  seventh  year  of  the  child's  age; 
but  it  may  arise  at  any  period  between  this  and  the 
age  of  puberty;  after  which  it  seldom  makes  its  first 
attack.  It  most  commonly  affects  children  of  a  lax 
habit,  with  smooth,  fine  skins,  fair  hair,  and  rosy 
cheeks.  It  likewise  is  apt  to  attack  such  children  as 
show  a  disposition  to  rachitis,  marked  by  a  protuberant 
forehead,  enlarged  joints,  and  a  tumid  abdomen.  Like 
this  disease,  it  seems  to  lie  |>eculiar  to  cold  and  variable 
climates,  being  rarely  met  with  in  warm  ones.  Scio- 
fula  is  by  no  means  a  contagious  disease,  but,  beyond 
all  dpllbt,  il  Of  SO  hereditary  nature,  and  Is  Often  entailed 
by  parents  on  their  children  There  are,  indeed,  MM 
practitioners  who  wholly  deny  that  this,  or  any  other 
disease,  can  be  acquired  by  an  hereditary  rieht;  hut 
that  a  peculiar  temperament  of  body,  or  predisposition 
in  the  constitution  of  some  diseases,  may  extend  from 
both  father  and  mother  to  their  oflspriiig,  is,  observes 
Dr.  Thomas,  very  clearly  proved.  For  example,  we 
very  frequently  meet  with  gout  in  young  persons  of 
both  sexes,  who  could  never  have  brought  it  on  by 
intemperance,  sensuality,  or  improper  diet,  but  must 
have  acquired  the  predisposition  to  it  in  this  way. 

Where  there  is  any  predisposition  in  the  constitution 
to  scrofula,  and  the  person  happens  to  contract  a 
venereal  taint,  this  frequently  excites  into  action  the 
causes  of  the  former;  as  a  venereal  bubo  not  infre- 
quently, becomes  scrofulous,  as  soon  as  the  virus  is 
destroyed  by  mercury.  The  late  Dr.  Cullen  mppoaed 
scrofula  to  depend  upon  a  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
lymphatic  system.  The  attneks  of  the  disease  seem 
much  affected  or  influenced  by  the  periods  of  the  sea- 
sons. They  begin  usually  some  time  in  llie  winter  and 
spring,  and  oftfen  disappear,  or  are  greatly  amended  in 
summer  and  autumn.  The  first  apiiearance  of  the  dis- 
order is  commonly  in  that  of  small  oval,  nr  spherical 
tumours  under  the  skin,  unattended  by  any  pain  or 
discoloration.  These  appear,  in  general,  upon  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  below  the  ear,  or  under  the  chin; 
but,  in  some  cases,  the  joints  of  the  elbows  or  ankles, 
or  those  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  are  the  parts  first 
affected.  In  these  instances,  we  do  not,  however,  find 
small  moveable  swellings;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
tumour  almost  uniformly  surrounding  the  joint,  and 
interrupting  its  motion. 

After  some  length  of  time  the  tumours  become  larger 
and  more  fixed,  the  skin  which  covers  them  acquires 
a  purple  or  livid  colour,  and,  being  much  inflamed, 
they  at  last  suppurate,  and  break  into  little  holes,  from 
which,  at  first,  a  matter  somewhat  piirifnrm  oozes  out- 
but  this  change-  hy  decrees  into  a  kind  of  viscid  serous 
discharge,  much  intermixed  with  small  pieces  of  a  white 
substance,  resembling  the  curd  of  milk. 

The  tumours  subside  gradually,  while  the  ulcers  at 


the  same  time  open  more,  and  spread  unequally  in 

Bin."     Many  of  :le-:e  formulas  |  various  directions.    After  a  time  some  of  the  ulcers 

a  e  perfr  t     tr  ifli  ",  and  sliperrtiUous ;  ad  the  whole    Heal;  but  other  tumours  quickly  form  ,n  different  parts 

v-o-k7l  «P  avs  a  great  attachment  to  empiricism.    The    of  the  body,  and  proceed  on,  in  the  same  slow  manner 

style ■  i« "also  very  deficient  in  elegance  for  the  time  in  1  as  the  former  nn.-s,  to  suppuration.     In  thia  manner 
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the  disease  goeB  on  for  some  years,  ano  appearing  at 
last  to  have  exhausted  itself,  all  the  ulcers  heal  up, 
without  being  succeeded  by  any  fresh  swellings ;  but 
leaving  behind  them  an  ugly  puckering  of  the  skin, 
and  a  scar  of  considerable  extent.  This  is  the  most 
mild  form  under  which  scrofula  ever  appears.  In 
more  virulent  cases,  the  eyes  are  particularly  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  and  are  affected  with  ophthalmia,  giving 
rise  to  ulcerations  in  the  tarsi,  and  inflammation  of  the 
tunica  adnata,  terminating  not  unfrequenlly  in  an 
opacity  of  the  transparent  cornea. 

In  similar  cases,  the  joints  become  affected,  they 
swell  and  are  incommoded  by  excruciating  deep-seated 
pain,  which  is  much  increased  upon  the  slightest  mo- 
tion. The  swelling  and  pain  continue  to  increase,  the 
muscles  of  the  limb  become  at  length  much  wasted. 
Matter  is  soon  afterward  formed,  and  this  is  dis- 
charged at  small  openings  made  by  the  bursting  of  the 
skin.  Being,  however,  of  a  peculiar  acrimonious  na- 
ture, it  erodes  the  ligaments  and  cartilages,  and  pro- 
duces a  caries  of  the  neighbouring  bones.  By  an  ab- 
sorption of  the  matter  into  the  system,  hectic  fever  at 
last  arises,  and,  in  the  end,  often  proves  fatal. 

When  scrofula  is  confined  to  the  external  surface, 
it  is  by  no  means  attended  with  danger,  although  on 
leaving  one  part,  it  is  apt  to  be  renewed  in  others  ;  bill 
when  the  ulcers  are  imbued  with  a  sharp  acrimony- 
spread,  erode,  and  become  deep,  without  showing  any 
disposition  to  heal  ;  when  deep-seated  collections  of 
matter  form  among  the  small  bones  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  or  in  the  joints,  or  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  with 
hectic  fever,  arise,  the  consequences  will  be  fatal. 

On  opening  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of 
this  disease,  many  of  the  viscera  are  usually  found  in 
a  diseased  state,  but  more  particularly  the  glands  of  the 
mesentery,  which  are  not  only  much  minified,  but  often 
ulceraled.  The  lungs  are  frequently  discovered  beset 
with  a  number  of  tubercles  or  cysts,  which  contain 
matter  of  various  kinds.  Scrofulous  glands,  on  being 
examined  by  dissection,  feel  somewhat  softer  to  the 
touch  than  in  their  natural  state,  and  when  laid  open, 
they  are  usually  found  to  contain  a  soil  curdy  matter, 
mixed  with  pus.  The  treatment  consists  chiefly  in  the 
use  of  those  means,  which  are  calculated  to  improve 
the  general  health;  a  nutritious  diet,  easy  of  digestion, 
a  pure  dry  air,  gentle  exercise,  friction,  cold  battling, 
es|iecially  in  the  sea,  and  strengthening  medicines,  as 
the  preparations  of  iron,  myrrh,  &c. ;  but,  particu- 
larly the  Peruvian  bark,  with  soda.  Various  mineral 
waters,  and  other  remedies  which  moderately  pro- 
moie  tiie  secretions,  appear  also  to  have  been  often 
useful.  In  irritable  states  of  the  system,  hemlock  has 
been  employed  with  much  advantage.  Mercury  is 
generally  injurious  to  scrofulous  persons,  when  carried 
so  far  as  to  affect  the  mouth;  yet  they  have  sometimes 
Improved  under  the  use  of  tile  milder  preparations  of 
that  metal,  determined  principally  towards  the  skin 
Moderate  anliinonials  also,  decoctions  of  sarsaparilla, 
mezereon,  giiaiacum,  &c,  burnt  sponge,  muriate  of 
lime,  and  other  such  remedies,  have  been  serviceable 
in  many  cases,  perhaps  chiefly  in  the  same  way.  The 
application  to  scrofulous  in  mours  and  ulcers  must  vary 
according  to  the  state  of  the  parts,  whether  indolent  or 
irritable :  where  the  tumours  show  no  disposition  to 
enlarge,  or  become  inflamed,  it  is,  perhaps,  best  to  in- 
terfere little  with  them  ;  hut  their  inflammation  must 
be  checked  by  leeches,  &.c,  and  when  ulcers  exisl, 
stimulant  lotions  or  dressings  must  be  used  to  give 
them  a  disposition  to  heal ;  but  if  they  are  in  an  inita- 
bie  stale,  n  cataplasm,  made,  perhaps,  with  hemlock, 
or  other  narcotic. 

SCROPIULA.  See  Scrofula. 
BCBOPHULA'RIA.  (From  scrofula,  the  king's 
evil  ;  so  called  from  the  unequal  tubercles  upon  its 
roois,  like  scrofulous  tumours.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class,  Didynamia  ; 
Order,  .'Ingiospcrmia.     The  tig-wort. 

ScROPUVLARIA  aqi'atioa.  Betonita  aquatica.  Great- 
er water  fig-wort.  Water-betony.  The  leaves  of  tin's 
plant,  Sem/ih  uluria—foli  is  cordatisobtusis,  petiolatis, 
deeurrcniibus ;  r.aule  membranis  angulato  ;  racemis 
tcrminulibus,  of  Linna-us,  are  celebrated  as  correctors 
of  the  ill-flavour  of  senna.  They  were,  also,  formerly 
in  high  estimation  against  piles,  tumours  of  a  scrofu- 
lous nature,  inflammations,  &c. 

Scrophularia  minor.  The  pile  wort  i?  sometimes 
so  called.    See  Ranunculus  ficariu.  I 
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ScRor-HpimiA  rodosa.    The  systematic  name  of 

the   fig-wort.     Scrophularia  vulgaris  ;  Millcmorbia  ; 
Scrophvlaria.    Common  fig-wort  or  kernel-wort.  The 
root  and  leaves  of  this  plant,  Scrophularia— foliis  cor- 
datis,    trtnervalis ;    caule   oblusangulo,   of  Linnaeus, 
have  been  celebrated  both  as  an  internal  and  external 
remedy  against   inflammations,  the   piles,  scrofulous 
tumours  and  old  ulcers ;  but  they  are  now  only  used  in 
this  country  by  tl.e  country  people. 
Scrophvlaria  vulgaris.  See  Scrophularia  nodosa. 
SCROTAL.     Belonging  to  the  scrotum. 
Scrotal  hernia.     Scrotoccle.    A  protrusion  of  any 
part  of  an  abdominal  viscus  or  viscera  into  the  scrotum. 
See  Hernia. 

SCROTIFORMIS.  Bag-like:  applied  to  the  nectary 
of  the  genus  Satyrium. 

SCROTOCE'LE.  (From  scrotum,  and  Kn\n,  a  tu- 
mour.)    A  rupture  or  hernia  in  the  scrotum. 

SCRO'TUM.  (Quasi  scrotum,  a  skin  or  hide.) 
Bursa  tcstium ;  Oschcus  ;  Oscheon;  Orchea,  of  Galen 
The  common  integuments  which  cover  the  testicles. 

SCRU'PULUS.  (Dim.  of  scrupus,  a  small  stone.) 
A  scruple  or  weight  of  20  grains. 

SCULTETUS,  John,  was  bornatUlm,  in  1595,  and, 
after  the  requisite  studies,  graduated  at  Padua.  He 
then  practised  with  considerable  reputation  in  his 
native  city,  as  well  in  surgery  as  in  physic,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  bold  in  his  operations.  He 
was  carried  off  by  an  apoplectic  stroke,  in  1645.  His 
principal  work  is  entitled,  "Armamentarium  Chirur- 
gicum,"  with  plates  of  the  instruments;  which  was 
published  after  his  death,  and  has  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  been  translated  into  most  European 
languages. 

SCURF.     Furfura.    Small  exfoliations  of  the  cuti- 
cle, which  take  place  after  some  eruptions  on  the 
skin,  a  new  cuticle  being  formed  underneath  during 
the  exfoliation. 
SCURVY.     See  Scorbutus. 
Scurvy-grass.     See  Cochtearia  officinalis. 
Scurvy-grass,  lemon.     See  Cochtearia  officinalis. 
Scurvy-grass,  Scotch.     See  Convolvulus  soldanella. 
SCUTIFORM.     (Scutiformis ;  from  ckvtoc,  a  shield, 
and  £i<5oc,  resemblance.)     Shield-like.     See    Thyrotd 
cartilage. 

SCCTIFORH  CARTILAGE.     See  Thyroid  cartilage. 
SCUTELLA.    A  little  dish  or  cup.     Applied  to  the 
round,  flat,  or  shallow  fruit,  of  the  calyculate  alga, 
seen  in  Lichen  stellarit. 

SCUTELLARIA.  (From  scutella,  a  small  dish  or 
saucer,  apparently  in  allusion  to  the  little  concave  ap- 
pendage which  crowns  the  calyx.  Some  have  thought 
it  to  be  more  directly  derived  from  scutellum,  a  little 
shield,  to  which  they  have  compared  the  shield.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system. 
Class,  JJidynamia  ;  Order,  Oymnospermia. 

Scutellaria  gai.kriculata.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  skull-cap.  Tertianaria.  The  Scutellaria,  foliis 
cordalo  lanccolatis,  crenatis ;  floribut  axitlarilms,  of 
Linnsus,  which  is  common  in  the  hedges  and  ditches 
of  this  country.  It  has  a  bitter  taste  and  a  garlic 
smell,  and  is  said  to  be  serviceable  against  that  species 
of  ague  which  attacks  the  patient  every  other  day. 

SCY'BALUM.  TxvSaXa  Dry  hard  excrement, 
rounded  like  nuts  or  marbles. 

Scvthicus.  (From  Scythia,  its  native  soil.)  An 
epithet  of  the  liquorice  root,  or  any  thing  brought  from 
Scythia. 

SEA.  Mare.  The  air  of  the  sea,  the  motion  of  the 
vessels,  the  exhalation  from  the  tar  as  well  as  the 
water  of  the  ocean,  and  its  contents  all  come  under  the 
attention  of  the  physician. 

1.  Sea-air  is  prescribed  in  a  variety  of  complaints, 
being  considered  as  more  medicinal  and  salubrious  than 
that  on  land,  though  not  known  to  possess  in  its  com- 
position a  greater  quantity  of  oxygen.  This  is  a  most 
powerful  and  valuable  remedy.  It  is  resorted  to  with 
the  happiest  success  against  most  cases  ot  d  bility,  and 
particularly  against  scrofulous  diseases  arlecting  the 
external  parts  of  the  body.     See  Bath,  cold. 

2.  Seasickness.  A  nausea  or  tendency  to  vomit, 
which  varies,  in  respect  of  duration,  in  different  per- 
sons upon  their  first  going  to  sea.  With  some  it  con- 
tinues only  for  a  day  or  two;  while  with  others  it  re- 
mains throughout  the  voyage.  The  diseases  in  which 
sea  sickness  is  principally  recommended  are  asthma 
and  consumption. 
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3.  Sca-vaUr.  This  is  arranged  among  the  simple 
saline  waters.  Its  chemical  analysis  gives  a  propor- 
tion of  one  of  saline  contents  to'  aU>ut  twenty-three 

and  one-fourth  of  water;  hut  on  our  shores  ii  is  not 
greater  than  one  of  salt  to  about  thiriv  of  water.     Sea- 
wuter  on  the  British  coast  maj  therefore  be  calculated 
to  contain    in  the  wine   pint  of   miniated   soda   lH(i  r> 
grains,  of  miniated  magnesia  Bay-one,  of  Belenitesii 
grains;  total  -243  one-hail  grains;  or  half  an  ounce  and 
three  and  one-half  grains  of  saline  contents.     The  dis- 
orders for  which   the  internal   use  of  sea-water  has 
been  and  may  he  resorted  to,  are  in  general  the  same 
for  which  all  the  simple  saline  waters  may  be  used. 
The  peculiar  power  ol 'sea- water  and  sea-salt  as  a  dis- 
culient,   employed  either  internally  or  externally   in 
scrofulous  habits,  is  well  known,  and  is  attended  with 
considerable  advantage  when  judiciously  applied. 
Sea-holly.     See  F.ryngium. 
Sea-moss.     See  Fucus  helminthocorton. 
Sra-ouk.     See  fucus  vesiculosus. 
Sea-onion.     See  Scilla. 

SEA-SALT.     Muriate  of  Soda.    See  Soda  murias. 
SEA-WAX.      Maltha.      A   white,   solid,   tallowy- 
looking  fusible  substance,  soluble  in  alkohol,  found  on 
the  Baikal  lake,  in  Siberia. 

Sea-toruck.     See  Fucus  vesiculosus. 
Sealed  earths.     See  Sigillata  terra. 
SEARCHING.      The   operation    of   introducing  a 
metallic  instrument  through  the  urethra  into  the  blad- 
der for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  patient 
lias  the  stone  or  not. 

SEBACEOUS.  'Scbaccus ;  from  sebum,  suet.)  A 
term  applied  to  glands,  which  secrete  a  suelty  hu- 
mour. 

SEBACIC  ACID.  Subject  to  a  considerable  heat,  7 
or  8  pounds  of  hog's  lard,  in  a  stoneware  retort  capa- 
ble of  holding  double  the  quantity,  and  connect  its 
beak  by  an  adopter  with  a  cooled  receiver.  The  con- 
densiblc  products  are  cliiedy  fat,  altered  by  the  fire, 
mixed  with  a  little  acetic  and  sebacic  acids.  Treat 
this  product  with  boiling  water  several  times,  agitating 
the  liijuor.  allowing  it  to  cool,  and  decanting  each 
time.  Pour  at  lust  into  the  watery  liquid, solution  of 
acetate  of  lead  in  excess.  A  white  (loceulent  precipi- 
bate  of  lead  will  instantly  fall,  which  must  he 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  dried.  Put  the  sebate 
of  lead  into  a  phial,  and  pour  upon  it  lis  own  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  five  or  six  timisils 
weight  of  water.  Expose  this  phial  to  a  heat  of  about 
212°.  The  sulphuric  add  combines  \\  ith  the  oxide  of 
lead,  and  sets  the  sebacic  acid  at  liberty.  Filter  the 
Whole  while  hot.  As  the  liquid  cools,  the  sebacic  acid 
crystallizes,  which  must  be  washed  to  free  it  com- 
pletely from  the  adhering  sulphuric  acid.  Let  it  bi- 
llion dried  at  a  gentle  heat. 

The  sebacic  acid  is  inodorous;  its  taste  is  slight,  but 
it  perceptibly  reddens  litmus  paper ;  its  specific  gravity 
is  above  that  of  water,  and  its  crystals  are  small  white 
needles  of  little  coherence.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  melts 
like  fat,  is  decomposed,  and  partially  evaporated.  The 
air  has  no  effect  upon  it.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in 
hot  than  in  cold  water;  hence  boiling  water  saturated 
with  it,  assumes  a  nearly  solid  consistence  on  cooling. 
Alkoboi  dissolves  it  abundantly  at  the  ordinary  tempe- 

With  the  alkalies  it  forms  soluble  neutral  salts ;  but 
if  we  pour  into  their  concentrated  solutions,  sulphuric, 
nitric,  or  muriatic  acids,  the  sebacic  is  immediately  de- 
posited in  large  quantity.  It  affords  precipitates  with 
the  acetates  and  nitrates  of  lead,  mercury,  and  silver. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Thenard  of  tins  acid, 
in  the  thiitl  volume  of  his  Traite  <le  Chimie,  published 
in  1815.  Berzelius,  in  1806,  published  an  elaborate  dis- 
sertation, to  prove  that  Theuard's  new  sebacic  acid 
was  only  Die  benzoic  contaminated  by  the  fat,  from 
which  however  it  may  be  freed,  and  brought  to  the 
state  o  common  benzoic  acid.  Thenard  takes  no  no- 
tice of  Berzelius  whatever,  but  concludes  his  account 
by  slating  that  it  has  been  known  only  for  twelve  or 
thirteen  years,  and  that  it  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  acid  formerly  called  sebacic,  which 
?  stioii"  disgusting  odour,  and  was  merely  acetic  or 
muriatic  acid  :  or  fat  u  hah  bad  been  changed  in  some 
way  or  other  according  to  the  process  used  in  the  pre- 
paration. 

Sebadixla.    Sec  Ccvadilla. 

SEHATE.    {Set-as;  from  sebum,  suet.)    The  name 
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in  the  neutral  compound  of  the  acid  of  fat,  wilha  sali- 
fiable base  _  __     ..  _ 

Bbbkstbk.    (An  Egyptian  word.)    See  Cord.amyza. 

BECA'LE.      {^eate,  ,.  uvM.     A   name  ta ,  Pliny, 

which  .o„,e etymologists,  among  whom  is  DeTheis, de- 
rive from  the  Celtic  srgal.  This,  says  he,  comes  from 
sera  a  sickle  In  the  Mine  language,  and  thence  seges, 
the  Latin  appellation  of  all  grain  that  is  cut  with  a  si- 
milar instrument.  Those  who  have  looked  no  farther 
for  an  etymology  than  the  Latin  scco,  to  cut  or  mow, 
have  tome  to  the  same  conclusion.)  1.  The  name  ol 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna-an  system.  Class,  Tri- 
andriu  ;  Order,  Digynia.     Rye. 

9.  The  common  name  of  the  seed  of  the  Secale  ce- 
reale,  of  Linna'us. 

Skcalk  oereale.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
rye-plant.  Rye-corn  is  principally  used  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  diet,  and  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  is 
employed  for  affording  an  anient  spirit.  Bye  bread  is 
common  among  the  northern  parts  of  Europe;  it  is 
less  nourishing  than  wheat,  but  a  sufficiently  nutritive 
and  wholesome  grain.  It  is  more  than  any  other  grain 
strongly  disposed  to  acescency  ;  hence  it  is  liable  to  fer- 
ment in  the  stomach,  and  to  produce  pinging,  which 
people  on  the  first  using  it  commonly  experience. 

Secale  cornutum.  Seeale  corniculatum ;  Claviui 
serotinus.  Mutterkom  korniapfeu,  of  the  Germans. 
Ergot;  Seigle  ergote  of  the  French.  A  black, curved, 
morbid  excrescence,  like  the  spur  of  a  fowl,  which  is 
found  in  the  spike  of  the  Secale  cereale  of  Liimaus,  es- 
pecially in  hot  climates,  when  a  great  heat  suddenly 
succeeds  to  much  moisture.  The  seed,  which  has  this 
diseased  growth,  gives  off,  when  powdered,  an  odour 
which  excites  sneezing,  and  fifilales  the  nose,  like  to- 
bacco. It  has  a  mealy,  and  then  a  rancid,  nauseous, 
and  biting  taste,  which  remains  a  long  time,  and 
Causes  the  mouth  and  fauces  to  become  dry  ;  which 
sensation  is  not  removed  by  watery  fluids,  but  is  soon 
relieved  by  milk.  The  cause  of  this  excrescential  dis- 
ease in  rye  appears  to  be  an  insect  which  penetrates 
the  grain,  feeds  on  its  amylaceous  part,  and  leaves  its 
|x>isi)ii  in  the  parenchyma  ;  hence  it  is  full  of  small 
foramina  or  perforatlooVmade  by  the  insect. 

The  secale  cornutum  h,:s  a  singular  effect  on  the 
animal  economy.  The  meal  or  flour  sprinkled  on  a 
Wound  coagulates  the  blood,  ex'ites  a  heat  and  then  a 
numbness  in  the  pari,  and  soon  after  in  theextrcmilies. 
Bread  which  contains  some  of  it,  does  not  ferment 
well,  nor  hake  well,  and  is  glutinous  and  nauseous. 
The  bread  when  eaten  produces  intoxication,  lassitude, 
a  sense  of  something  creeping  on  the  skin,  weakness 
of  the  joints,  with  convulsive  movements  oectiri  ing  pe- 
riodically. This  state  is  what  is  called  raphanio,  and 
convulsiones  cerealim.     Of  those  so  affected,  some  can 

only  breathe  in  an  upright  posture,  some  become  ma- 
niacal, others  epileptic,  or  tabid,  and  some  have  a  thirst 
not  to  be  quenched;  and  livid  eruptions  and  cutaneous 
ulcers  are  not  uncommon.  The  disease  continues 
from  ten  days  to  two  or  three  mouths  and  longer. 
Those  who  have  formication,  pain,  and  numbness  or 
the  extremities  in  the  commencement,  generally  lose 
the  feeling  in  these  parts,  and  the  skin,  from  the  fin- 
gers to  the  fore-arm,  or  from  the  toes  to  the  middle  of 
the  tibia,  becomes  dry,  hard,  and  black,  as  if  covered 
with  soot.  This  species  of  mortification  is  called 
Necrosis  ccrealis. 

Asa  medicine,  the  secale  cornutum  is  given  internally 
to  excite  the  action  of  the  uterus  in  an  atonic  state  of 
that  organ,  producing  amenorrhea,  &.C.  and  during 
parturition.  Given  in  the  dose  of  ten  grains,  it  soon 
produces  a  desire  to  make  water,  and  the  labour  pains 
quickly  follow;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  medicine,  the 
effect  not  being  controllable. 

The  antidote  to  the  ill  effects  produced  in  the  mouth 
and  fauces  by  eating  bread  which  has  this  poison,  is 
milk.  Against  the  convulsions,  vomits,  saline  purga- 
tives, clysters,  submuriate  of  mercury  as  a  puigalive, 
arelirst  to  he  given,  and  after  the  prima'  via-  have  been 
duly  cleaned,  stimulants  of  camphire,  ammonia,  and 
ether  with  opium.  To  the  necrosis,  rectified  oil  of 
turpentine  is  very  beneficial  in  stopping  its  progress, 
and  then  warm  stimulating  fomentations  and  poultices. 
[Seepnlvis  parturiens.     A.] 

SECONDARY.  This  term  denotes  something  that 
acts  as  second  or  in  subordination  to  another.  Thus, 
in  diseases,  we  have  secondary  symptoms.  Sec  Pri- 
mary. 
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Secondary  fever.  That  febrile  affection  which 
arises  alter  a  crisis,  or  the  discharge  of  some  morbid 
matter,  as  after  the  declension  of  the  small-pox  or  the 
meadea. 

SECRETION.  Secretin.  "The  generic  name  of 
■secretion  is  given  to  a  function,  by  which  a  part  ol  the 
blood  escapia  from  the  organs  of  circulation,  and  dif- 
fuses Itself  without  or  within  ;  either  preserving  its 
chemical  properties,  or  dispersing  after  its  elements 
have  undergone  another  order  of  combinations. 

The  secretions  are  generally  divided  into  three  sorts; 
the  exhalations,  the  follicular  secretions,  and  tile 
glandular  secretions. 

Exhalations— The  exhalations  take  place  as  well 
Within  the  body  as  at  the  skin,  or  in  the  mucous  mem- 
branes ;  thence  their  divisions  into  external  and  in- 
ternal. 

Internal  exhalations. — Wherever  large  or  small  sur- 
faces are  in  contact,  an  exhalation  lakes  place ; 
wherever  fluids  are  accumulated  in  a  cavity  without 
any  ap|Kirenl  opening,  they  are  deposited  there  by  ex- 
halations :  the  phenomenon  of  exhalation  is  also  mani- 
fested in  almost  every  part  of  the  animal  economy.  It 
exists  in  the  serous,  the  synovial,  the  mucous  mem- 
branes; in  the  cellular  tissue,  the  interior  ol'  vessels, 
the  adipose  cells,  the  interior  of  the  eye,  of  the  ear,  ttie 
parenchyma  of  many  of  the  organs,  such  as  the  thymus, 
thyroid  glands,  the  capsule  suprarcnales,  4tc.  &c.  It  is 
toy  exhalation  that  the  watery  humour,  Hie  vitreous 
humour,  the  liquid  of  the  labyrinth,  are  formed  and 
renewed.  The  fluids  exhaled  in  these  different  parts 
have  not  all  been  analyzed;  among  those  that  have 
been,  several  approach  more  or  less  to  the  elements  of 
the  blood,  and  particularly  to  the  serum;  such  are  the 
fluids  of  the  serous  membranes  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
of  tlie  chambers  of  the  eye ;  others  differ  more  from  it, 
as  the  synovia,  the  fat,  fee. 

Serous  exhalation. — All  the  viscera  of  the  head,  of 
the  chest,  and  the  abdomen,  are  covered  with  a  serous 
membrane,  which  also  lines  the  sides  of  these  cavities, 
so  that  the  viscera  are  not  in  contact  will)  the  sides,  or 
with  the  adjoining  viscera,  except  by  the  intermedia- 
tion of  the  same  membrane;  and  as  its  surface  is  very 
smooth,  the  viscera  can  easily  change  their  relation 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  sides.  The  principal 
circumstance  which  keeps  up  the  polish  ol  their  sur- 
face is  the  exlialatiou  of  which  they  are  the  seat;  a 
very  thin  fluid  constantly  passes  out  of  every  point  of 
the  membrane,  and  mixing  with  that  of  the  adjoining 
parts,  forms  with  it  a  humid  layer  that  favours  the 
frictions  of  tile  organs. 

It  appears  that  this  facility  of  sliding  upon  each 
other  is  very  favourable  to  the  action  of  the  organs, 
for  as  soon  as  they  are  deprived  of  it  by  any  malady 
of  the  serous  membrane,  their  functions  are  disordered, 
and  they  sometimes  cease  entirely. 

In  the  state  of  health,  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  serous 
membranes  appears  to  be  the  serum  of  the  blood,  a 
certain  quantity  of  albumen  excepted. 

Serous  exhalation  of  the  cellular  tissue. — This 
tissue,  which  is  called  cellular,  is  generally  distributed 
through  animal  bodies;  it  is  useful  at  once  to  separate 
and  unite  (he  different  organs,  and  the  parts  of  the 
organs.  The  tissue  is  every  where  formed  of  a  great 
number  of  small  thin  plates,  which,  crossing  in  a 
thousand  different  ways,  form  a  sort  of  felt.  The 
size  and  arrangement  of  the  plates  vaiy  according  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  one  place  they  are 
larger,  thicker,  and  constitute  large  cells;  in  another, 
tnev  are  very  narrow  and  thin,  and  form  extremely 
small  cells;  in  Borne  points  the  tissue  is  capable  of 
extension  ;  ill  others,  it  is  little  susceptible  of  it,  and 
presents  a  considerable  resistance.  But  Whatever  is 
the  disposition  of  the  cellular  tissue,  its  plates,  by  their 
two  surfaces,  exhale  a  fluid  which  has  the  greatest 
analogy  with  that  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  which 
api>ears  to  have  the  same  uses ;  these  are  to  render  the 
frictions  of  the  plates  easy  upon  each  other,  and  there- 
fore to  favour  the  reciprocal  motions  of  the  organs, 
and  even  the  relative  changes  of  the  different  parts  of 
which  they  are  composed. 

Fatty  exhalation.— Independently  of  the  serosity,  a 
fluid  Is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  a 
very  different  nature,  which  is  the  fat. 

Under  the  relation  of  the  presence  of  the  fat,  the 
cellular  tissue  may  be  divided  into  three  sorts  ;  that 
which  contains  it  always,  that  which  contains  it  some- 
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times,  and  that  which  never  contains  It.  The  orbit, 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  pulp  of  the  fingers,  that  of  the 
toes,  always  present  fat;  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  and  that  which  covers  the  heart,  veins,  &c. 
present  it  often  ;  lastly,  that  of  the  scrotum,  of  the  eye- 
lids, ol  the  interior  of  the  skull,  never  contain  it. 

The  fat  is  contained  in  distinct  cells  that  never  com- 
municate with  the  adjoining  ones.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, from  this  circumstance,  that  the  tissue  that 
contains,  and  that  forms  the  fat,  was  not  the  same  as 
that  by  which  the  serosity  is  formed  ;  but  as  these  tatty 
cells  have  never  been  shown,  except  when  full  of  fat, 
this  anatomical  distinction  seems  doubtful.  The  size, 
the  form,  the  disposition  of  these  cells,  are  not  less 
variable  than  the  quantity  of  fat  which  they  contain. 
Ill  some  individuals  scarcely  a  few  ounces  exist,  while 
in  others  there  are  several  hundred  pound.-. 

According  to  the  last  researches,  ihe  human  fat  is 
composed  of  two  parts,  the  one  fluid,  the  other  con- 
crete, which  are  themselves  compounded,  but  indif- 
ferent proportions,  of  two  new  proximate  principles. 

Synovial  exhalations. — Round  the  moveable  ariicu 
lations  a  thin  membrane  is  found,  which  has  much 
analogy  with  the  serous  membranes  ;  but  which,  how- 
ever, differs  from  them  by  having  small  reddish 
prolongations  that  contain  numerous  blood-vessels. 
These  are  called  synovial  fringes;  they  are  very 
visible  in  the  great  articulations  of  the  limbs. 

Internal  exhalation  'of  the  eye,— The  different  hu- 
mours of  the  eye  are  also  formed  by  exhalation  ;  they 
are  each  of  llicin  separately  enveloped  in  a  membra. .0 
that  appears  intended  for  exhalation  and  absorption. 

The  humours  of  the  eye  are,  the  aqueous  hiiinou", 
the  formation  of  which  is  at  present  attributed  to  th; 
ciliary  processes;  the  vitreous  humour,  secreted  by 
the  hyaloid  ;  the  crystalline,  the  black  matter  of  the 
choroid  :  and  that  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris. 

Bloody  exhalations.— In  all  the  exhalations  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  principle  of 
the  blood  that  passes  out  of  the  vessels ;  the  blood 
itself  appears  to  spread  in  several  of  the  organs,  and  fill 
in  them  the  sort  of  cellular  tissue  which  forms  their 
parenchyma;  such  are  the  cavernous  bodies  of  the 
penis  and  of  the  clitoris,  the  urethra  and  the  glnns, 
the  spleen,  the  niamilla,  &c.  The  anatomical  exami- 
nation of  these  different  issues  seems  to  show  that 
they  are  habitually  filled  with  venous  blood,  the 
quantity  of  which  is  variable  according  to  different 
circumstances,  particularly  according  to  the  slate  of 
anion  or  inaction  of  the  organs. 

Many  oilier  interior  exhalations  exist  also,  among 
those  ot  ihe  cavities  Of  the  internal  ear,  of  the  paieu- 
chyina,  of  the  thymus,  of  the  thyroid  gland  ;  thai  if 
the  cavity  of  the  capsules  suprarcnales,  &c:  but  the 
fluids  formed  in  these  different  parts  are  scarcely  un 
derstood  ;  they  have  never  been  analyzed,  and  their 
Uses  are  unknown. 

External  exhalations. — These  are  composed  en- 
tirely of  the  exhalationsof  the  mucous  membranes,  and 
of  that  of  the  skin,  or  cutaneous  transpiration. 

Exhalation  of  the  mucous  membranes. — There  are 
two  mucous  membranes ;  the  one  covets  the  surface 
of  the  eye,  the  lachrymal  ducts,  the  nasal  cavities,  the 
sinuses,  the  middle  ear,  the  mouth,  all  the  intestinal 
canal,  the  excretory  canals  which  terminate  in  it; 
lastly,  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  and  the  bronchia. 

The  other  mucous  membrane  covers  the  organs  of 
generation  and  of  the  urinary  apparatus. 

Cutaneous  transpiration.— A  transparent  liquid,  of 
an  odour  more  or  less  strong,  salt,  acid,  usually  passes 
through  the  innumerable  openings  of  the  epidermis 
See  Perspiration,  Tins  liquid  is  generally  evapo- 
rated as  soon  as  it  is  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  at 
other  times  it  flows  upon  the  surface  of  Ihe  skin.  In 
the  first  case  it  is  imperceptible,  and  bears  the  name 
of  insensible  transpiration;  in  the  second  it  is  called 
sweat, 

follicular  secretions, — The  follicles  are  small  hollow 
organs  lodged  in  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes,  and 
which  on  that  account  aie  divided  into  mucous  and 
cutaneous. 

The  follicles  are,  besides,  divided  into  simple  and 
compound.  The  simple  mucous  follicles  are  seen 
upon  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, where  i hey  are  more  or  less  abundant;  how- 
ever, there  are  points  of  considerable  extent  of  these 
membranes  where  liiey  are  not  seen. 
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The  bodies  that  bear  the  name  of  fungous  papilla 
of  the  tongue  the  amygdala',  the  glands  of  the  cardin, 
the  prostate,  &.c.  arc  considered  by  anatomists  as 
collections  of  simple  follicles.  Perhaps  this  opinion  is 
not  sufficiently  supported. 

The  fluid  that  they  secrete  is  little  known  ;  It  appears 
analogous  to  the  mucous,  and  to  have  the  same  uses. 
In  almost  all  the  points  of  the  skin,  little  openings 
exist,  which  are  the  orifices  of  small  hollow  organs, 
with  membranous  sides,  generally  filled  witli  an  al- 
buminous and  fatty  matter,  the  consistence,  the  colour, 
the  odour,  and  even  the  savour  of  which  are  variable, 
according  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  which 
is  continually  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

These  small  organs  are  called  the  follicles  of  the 
skin  ;  one  of  them  at  least  exists  at  the  base  of  each 
hair,  and  generally  the  hairs  traverse  the  cavity  of  a 
follicle  in  their  direction  outwards. 

The  follicles  form  that  mucous  and  fatty  matter 
Which  is  seen  upon  the  skin  of  the  cranium,  and  on  that 
of  the  pavillion  of  ihe  ear;  the  follicles  also  secrete 
the  cerumen  in  the  auditory  canal ;  that  whitish  mat- 
ter, of  considerable  consistence,  that  is  pressed  out  of 
the  skin  of  the  face,  in  the  form  of  small  worms,  is 
also  contained  in  follicles  ;  it  is  the  same  matter  which, 
by  its  surface  being  in  contact  with  the  air,  becomes 
black,  and  produces  the  numerous  spots  that  are  seen 
upon  some  persons'  faces,  particularly  on  the  sides  of 
the  nose  and  cheeks. 

The  follicles  also  appear  to  secrete  that  odorous, 
whitish  matter,  which  is  always  renewed  at  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  genital  parts. 

By  spreading  on  the  surface  of  the  epidermis,  of  the 
hair  of  the  head,  of  the  skin,  &c,  the  matter  of  the 
follicles  supports  the  suppleness  and  elasticity  of  those 
parts,  renders  their  surface  smooth  and  polished,  favou  rs 
their  frictions  upon  one  another.  On  account  of  its 
unctuous  nature,  it  renders  them  less  penetrable  by 
humiditv,  &c. 

Glandular  Secretions.— The  name  of  gland  is  given 
to  a  secreting  organ  which  sheds  the  fluid  that  it  forms 
upon  the  surface  of  a  mucous  membrane,  or  of  the 
skin,  by  one  or  more  excretory  glands. 

The  number  of  glands  is  considerable ,  the  action  of 
each  bears  the  name  of  glandular  secretion.  There 
are  six  secretions  of  this  sort,  that  of  the  tears,  of  the 
saliva,  of  the  bile,  of  the  pancreatic  fluid,  of  the  urine, 
of  the  semen,  and  lastly,  that  of  the  milk  We  may 
add  the  action  of  the  mucous  glands,  and  of  the  glands 

°  Setretton  of  Tears.— The  gland  that  forms  the  tears 
is  very  small;  it  is  situated  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye, 
above  and  a  little  outward ;  it  is  composed  of  small 
erains,  united  by  cellular  tissues;  its  excretory  canals, 
small  and  numerous,  open  behind  the  externa,  angle  o 
the  upper  eyelid:  it  receives  a  small  artery,  a  branch 
of  the  ophthalmic,  and  a  nerve,  a  division  ol  the  h(th 

Pain  a  state  of  health,  the  tears  are  insmall  quantity ; 
the  liquid  that  forms  them  is  limpid,  without  odour,  of 
a  salt  savour.  Fourcroy  and  \  auquchn,  who  ana- 
lyzed it,  found  it  composed  of  much  water,  of  some  cen- 
tesimals  of  mucus,  muriate  and  phosphate  of  soda, 
and  a  little  pure  soda  and  lime.  What  are  ca  led  tears, 
are  not,  however,  the  fluid  secreted  entirely  by  the 
lachrymal  eland;  it  is  a  mixture  of  this  fluid  with  the 
matter  secreted  by  the  conjunctiva,  and  probably  with 
that  of  the  glands  of  Meibomius. 

The  tears  form  a  layer  before  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eye,  and  defend  it  from  the  contact  of  air;  they  facili- 
tate the  frictions  of  the  eyelids  upon  the  eye,  favour 
the  expulsion  of  foreign  bodies,  and  prevent  the  action 
of  irritating  bodies  upon  the  conjunctiva;  in  this  case 
the  quantity  rapidly  augments.  They  are  also  a  means 
of  expressing  the  passions:  the  tears  flow  from  vex- 
ation  pai,  joy,  and  pleasure.  The  nervous  system 
has  therefore  a  particular  influence  upon  their  secre- 
tin This  influence  probably  takes  place  by  means 
of  "he  nerve  that  the  fifth  pairof  cerebral  nerves  sends 

^r^T^La.-T^c  salivary  glands  are 
1st  the  two  parotids,  situated  before  the  ear  and  behind 

illaries,  situated  below  and  on  the  front  of  the  body  01 
this  bone-  3d,  lastly,  the  sublinguals,  placed  imniedi- 
^y  Celo'w  the  tongue.  The  parotids  and  the  sub 
maiiixaries  have  only  one  excretory  canal ,  the  subim 
Tfo 
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gualshave  several^  All  .hese  jrland.^  fornted^ 
^m-^s-'tlX^vea, «*»£»*£%« 

,l''ri!e''slaliva'which  these  glands  secrete  flows  con- 
sta  ,  v  into  the  mouth,  and  occupies  the  lower  part  of 
t  ,t  is  at  first  placed  between  the  anterior  and  lateral 
part  of  the  tongue  and  the  jaw  ;  and  when  the  space  is 
rilled  it  passes  into  the  space  between  the  lower  lip,  the 
cheek,  and  the  external  side  of  the  jaw.  Being  thus 
deposited  in  the  mouth,  it  mixes  with  the  fluids  se- 
creted by  the  membranes  and  the  mucous  follicles. 

Secretion  of  the  Pancreatic  Juice.-The  pancreas  is 
situated  transversely  in  the  abdomen,  behind  the  Bto- 
mach.  It  has  an  excretory  canal,  which  opciiB  into  the 
duodenum,  beside  that  of  the  liver.  The  granulous 
structure  of  this  gland  has  made  it  be  considered  a 
salivary  gland;  but  it  is  difierenl  from  them  by  the 
smallness  of  the  arteries  that  it  receives,  and  by  not 
appearing  to  receive  any  cerebral  nerve. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  use  ot  the  paucreatic 

^Secretion  of  the  Bile.— The  liver  is  the  largest  of  all 
the  glands ;  it  is  also  distinguished  by  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance among  the  secretory  organs,  that  it  is  con- 
stantly traversed  by  a  great  quantity  of  venous  blood, 
besides  the  arterial  blood,  which  it  receives  as  well  as 
every  other  part.  Its  parenchyma  does  not  resemble, 
in  any  respect,  that  of  the  other  glands,  and  the  fluid 
formed  by  it  is  not  less  different  from  that  of  the  other 
glandular  fluids. 

The  excretory  canal  of  the  liver  goes  to  the  duode- 
num ;  before  entering  it,  it  communicates  with  a  small 
membiannus  bag,  called  vesicula  fcllis,  and  on  this 
account,  that  it  is  almost  always  filled  with  bile. 

Few  fluids  are  so  compound,  and  so  different  from 
the  blood,  as  the  bile.  Its  colour  is  greenish,  its  taste 
very  bitter ;  it  is  viscous,  thready,  sometimes  limpid, 
and  sometimes  muddy.  It  contains  water,  albumen,  a 
matter  called  resinous  by  some  chemists,  a  yellow  co- 
louring principle,  soda,  and  some  salts,  viz.  muriate, 
phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  lime 
and  oxide  of  iron.  These  properties  belong  to  the  bile 
contained  in  the  gall  bladder.  That  which  goes  out 
directly  from  the  liver,  called  hepatic  bile,  has  never 
been  analyzed  j  it  appears  to  be  of  a  less  deep  colour, 
less  viscous,  and  loss  bitter  than  the  cystic  bile.  The 
formation  of  the  bile  appears  constant. 

Ihe  liver  receiving  venous  blood  at  the  same  time  by 
the  vena  porta,  and  arterial  blood  by  the  hepatic  artery, 
physiologists  have  been  very  eager  to  know  which  of 
the  two  it  is  that  forms  the  bile.  Several  have  said 
that  the  blood  of  the  vena  porta,  having  more  carbon 
and  hydrogen  than  that  of  the  hepatic  artery,  is  more 
;  roper  for  furnishing  the  elements  of  the  bile.  Bichat 
lias  successfully  contested  this  opinion  ;  he  has  shown, 
that  the  quantity  of  arterial  blood  which  arrives  at  the 
liver  is  more  in  relation  with  the  quantity  of  bile 
formed  that  that  of  the  venous  blood ;  that  the  volume 
of  the  hepatic  canal  is  not  in  proportion  with  the  vena 
porta;  that  the  fat,  a  fluid  much  hydrogenated,  is  secre- 
ted by  the  arterial  blood,  &c.  lie  might  have  added, 
thai  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the  blood  of  the  vena 
porta  has  more  analogy  with  the  bile  than  the  arterial 
blood.  We  shall  take  no  part  in  this  discussion ;  both 
opinions  are  equally  destitute  of  proof.  Besides,  no- 
thing repels  the  idea,  that  both  sorts  of  blood  serve  in 
the  secretion.  This  seems  even  to  be  indicated  by 
anatomy;  for  injections  show  that  all  the  vessels  of  the 
liver,  arterial,  venous,  lymphatic,  and  excretory,  com- 
municate with  each  other. 

The  bile  contributes  very  usefully  in  digestion,  but 
the  manner  is  unknown.  In  our  present  ignorance 
relative  to  the  causes  of  diseases,  we  attribute  noxious 
properties  to  the  bile,  which  it  is  probably  far  from 
possessing. 

Secretion,  of  the  Urine. — This  secretion  is  different 
in  several  respects  from  the  preceding.  The  liquid 
which  results  from  it  is  much  more  abundant  than  that 
of  any  other  gland  ;  in  place  of  serving  in  any  internal 
uses,  it  is  expelled  ;  its  retention  would  be  attended  by 
the  most  dangerous  consequences.  We  are  advertised 
of  the  necessity  of  its  expulsion  by  a  particular  feel- 
ing, which,  like  the  instinctive  phenomena  of  this 
sort,  becomes  very  painful  if  not  quickly  attended  to. 
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In  explaining  tin:  glandular  secretions,  physiologists 
have  given  lull  scope  to  their  imagination.  The  glands 
have  been  successively  consideied  as  sieves,  tillers,  as 
a  locus  of  fermentation.  Bordeu,  and,  more  recently, 
liichal,  have  attiibuicd  a  peculiar  motion  and  sensibi- 
kty  to  their  particles,  by  which  they  choose,  in  the 
blood  which  traverses  them,  the  panicles  that  aie  lit  lo 
enter  into  the  fluids  that  Ihey  seciete.  Atmospheres 
and  compartments  have  been  allotted  to  them;  they 
have  been  supposed  susceptible  of  erection,  of  sleep, 
tec.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  many  learned 
men,  the  tiuth  is,  that  what  passes  in  a  gland  when  it 
acts,  is  entirely  unknown.  Chemical  phenomena  ne- 
cessarily lake  place- 
Several  secreted  fluids  are  acid,  while  the  blood  is 
alkaline.  The  most  of  them  contain  proximate  prin- 
ciples which  do  not  exist  in  the  blood,  and  which  are 
formed  in  the  glands  ,  but  the  particular  mode  of  these 
combinations  is  unknown. 

We  must  not,  however,  confound  among  these  sup- 
positions upon  the  action  of  the  glands,  an  ingenious 
conjecture  of  Dr.  Wollaston.  This  learned  man  sup- 
poses that  very  weak  electricity  may  have  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  secretions.  He  rests  his  opinion 
upon  a  curious  experiment,  of  which  we  will  heie  give 
an  account. 

Dr.  Wollaston  took  aglass  tube,  two  inches  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter  :  he  closed  one  of 
its  extremities  with  a  bit  of  bladder.  He  poured  a  lit- 
tle water  into  the  lube,  with  1-240  parts  of  its  weight 
of  muriate  of  soda.  He  wet  the  bladder  on  the  out- 
side, and  placed  it  on  a  piece  of  silver.  He  then  bent 
a  zinc  wire,  so  that  one  of  its  ends  touched  the  silver, 
and  the  other  entered  the  tube  the  length  of  an  inch. 
In  Hie  same  instant  ihe  external  face  of  the  bladder 
gave  indications  of  the  presence  of  pure  soda;  so  that, 
under  the  influence  of  this  very  weak  electricity,  there 
was  a  decomposition  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  a  pas- 
sage of  the  soda,  separated  from  the  acid,  through  the 
bladder.  Dr.  Wollaston  thinks  it  is  not  impossible  that 
something  analogous  may  happen  in  the  secretions ; 
but,  before  admitting  this  idea,  many  other  proofs  are 
necessary. 

Several  organs,  such  as  the  thyroid  and  thymus  bo- 
dies, the  spleen,  the  supra-renal  capsules,  have  been 
called  glands  by  many  anatomists.  Professor  Chaus- 
aier  has  substituted  for  this  denomination  that  of  the 
glandiform  ganglions.  The  use  of  these  parts  is  en- 
tirely unknown.  As  they  are  generally  more  nume- 
rous in  the  foetus,  they  are  supposed  to  have  important 
functions,  but  there  exists  no  proof  of  it.  Works  of 
physiology  contain  a  great  many  hypotheses  intended 
to  explain  their  functions." — Alagendie's  Physiology. 
Sectio  c/lsarka.  See  Omtanan  operation. 
Sectio  franconia.  See  Lithotomy. 
SECUNDINES.  The  after-birth,  and  membranes 
which  are  expanded  from  its  edge,  and  \  Inch  form  a 
complete  involucrum  of  the  foetus  and  its  waters,  go 
under  the  term  of  secundines.     See  Placenta. 

SECUNDUM  ARTEM.  According  lo  art.  A  term 
frequently  used  in  prescription,  and  denoted  by  the  let- 
ters S.  A.,  which  are  usually  affixed,  when  the  making 
up  of  the  recipe  in  perfection  requires  some  uncommon 
care  and  dexterity. 

SECUNDUS.  Applied  by  botanists  to  leaves  and 
parts  of  the  fructification  which  are  unilateral,  all 
leaning  towards  one  side ;  as  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
the  Csnvallaria  majalis. 

Securidaca.  (From  securis,  an  axe:  so  called  be- 
cause its  leaves  resemble  a  small  axe.)  SeeHyoscy- 
amus  nii;rr. 

SEDATIVE.  (Sedativus;  from  sedo,  to  ease  or 
assuage.)  Sedatitia.  Medicines  which  have  the  power 
of  diminishing  the  animal  energy,  without  destroying 
life.  They  are  divided  into  sedativa  sopurifica,  as 
opium,  papaver,  hyoscyamus;  and  sedativa  refrige- 
ranlia,  as  neutral  salts,  acids,  &.c. 

Sedative  salt.     See  Boracic  acid. 

Sedentaria  ossa.  The  bones  on  which  we  sit. 
The  os  coccygis  and  ischia. 

SEDGE.     See  Iris  pseudacorus. 

SEDIMENT.  The  heavy  parts  of  liquids  which  fall 
to  the  bottom. 

Sediment,  laterilious.     See  I.ateritious  sediment. 

SEDLITZ.  Seydschtiti.  The  name  of  a  village 
of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Saartz,  where  Hoffman 
discovered  a  simple  mineral  water,  Aqua  Sedlitiiana. 
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From  chemical  analysis  it  appears,  that  it  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  Epsom  salt, 
and  it  is  lo  this,  along  with,  probably,  the  small  quan- 
tity of  muriate  of  magnesia,  that  it  owes  its  bitter  and 
saline  taste,  and  its  purgative  properties.  The  diseases 
in  which  this  water  is  recommended  are,  crudities  of 
the  stomach,  hypochondriasis,  amenorrhea,  and  the 
anomalous  complaints  succeeding  the  cessation  of  the 
catamenia,  (edematous  tumours  of  the  legs  in  literary 
men,  hemorrhoidal  affections,  and  scorbutic  erup- 
tions. 

SE'DUM.  (From  sedo,  to  assuage :  so  called  because 
it  allays  inflammation.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  Ihe  Linna-an  system.  Class,  Decandria  ; 
Order,  Pcntagynia. 

Sedum  acre.  Illecebra ;  Vermicularis ;  Piper  mu- 
ralc  ;  Sedum  minus.  Wall-pepper;  Stone-crop.  The 
plant  thus  called  is,  in  its  recent  state,  extremely  acrid, 
like  the  hydropiper;  hence,  if  taken  in  large  doses,  it 
acts  powerfully  on  the  prima;  via-,  proving  both  emetic 
and  cathartic;  applied  to  the  skin  as  a  cataplasm,  it 
frequently  produces  vesications  and  erosions.  Boer- 
haave  theiefore  imagines,  that  its  internal  employment 
must  be  unsafe ;  but  experience  has  discovered,  that  a 
decoction  of  this  plant  is  not  only  safe,  but  of  great  effi- 
cacy in  scorbutic  complaints.  For  which  purpose,  a 
handful  of  the  herb  is  directed,  by  Below,  to  be  boiled 
in  eight  pints  of  beer,  till  they  are  reduced  to  lour,  of 
which  three  or  four  ounces  are  to  be  taken  every,  or 
every  other  morning.  Milk  has  been  found  lo  answer 
this  purpose  better  than  beer.  Not  only  ulcers  simply 
scorbutic,  but  those  of  a  scrofulous  or  even  cancerous 
tendency,  have  been  cured  by  the  use  of  this  plant;  of 
which  Marquee  relates  several  instances.  He  likewise 
found  it  useful  as  an  external  application  in  destroying 
fungous  flesh,  and  in  promoting  a  discharge  in  gan- 
grenes and  carbuncles.  Another  effect  for  which  this 
plant  is  esteemed,  is  that  of  slopping  intermittent 
fevers. 

Sedum  luteiim  .murale.     Navel-wort. 

Sedum  majus.     See  Sempervivum  tcctorum. 

Sedum  minus.     See  Sedum  acre. 

Sedum  telkphium.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
orpine.  Fabacrossa  ;  Tclephium  ;  h'ubariu  crassula; 
Anacampseros.  The  plant  which  bears  these  names  in 
j  various  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Sedum— foliis  planivs- 
culis  serratis,  corymbo  foliosoy  caule  erecto,  of  Lin 
nams.  It  was  formerly  ranked  as  an  antiphlogistic,  but 
now  forgotten. 

SEED.     See  Semen. 

Seed  vessel.     See  Pericarpium. 

SEEING.     See  Fision. 

Seiqnette's  salt.  A  neutral  salt :  first  prepared 
and  made  known  by  Peter  Seignette,  who  lived  at 
Rochelle,  in  France,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     See  Soda  tartmizata. 

SELENI'TES.  (From  otcXijvi;,  the  moon.)  1.  Sparry 
gypsum,  a  sulphate  of  lime. 

2.  A  while  stone  having  a  figure  on  it  resembling  a 
moon. 

SELENIUM.  (From  oc\rjvrt,  the  moon:  so  called 
from  its  usefulness  in  lunacy.)     1.  A  kind  of  peony. 

2.  A  new  elementary  body  extracted  by  Berzeliua 
from  the  pyrites  of  Fahliin,  which,  from  its  chemical 
properties,  he  places  between  sulphur  and  tellurium, 
though  it  has  more  properties  in  common  with  the  for- 
mer, than  with  the  latter  substance. 

SELF-HEAL.     See  Prunella. 

SELINE.  (From  cclyvti,  the  moon ;  because  they 
are  opake,  and  look  like  little  moons.)  A  disease  of 
the  nails,  in  which  white  spots  are  occasionally  seen  in 
their  substance. 

SELINIC  ACID.  Acidum  selinicum.  If  selinium 
be  heated  to  dryness  it  forms  with  nitric  acid,  a  vola- 
tile and  crystalli/.able  compound,  called  selinic  acid, 
which  unites  to  some  of  the  metallic  oxides  producing 
salts,  called  selemates. 

SELCNUM.  (The  ancient  generic  name  of  The- 
ophrastus  and  Dioscorides,  whose  ScXiov  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  irapu  to  cv  cXci  ipvcodai,  on  account  of  its 
growing  in  mud ;  whence  Homer's  t\co6pcir7ov  atSivov. 
De  Theis  says,  that  selinum  is  derived  from  ctAr/i/r/, 
the  moon,  because  of  the  shape  of  its  erowing  seeds; 
and  that  it  is  the  foundation  of  many  other  compound 
names  of  umbelliferous  plants  among  the  Greeks,  as 
opcoachvov,  vcrpoacXtvov,  &c.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.    Class,  Penlandria;  Order,  Digynia. 
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SELLA.  (Sella,  quasi  sedda  ;  from  sedeo,  to  sit.) 
A  saddle. 

Sella  turcica.  (So  called  from  its  supposed  re- 
semblance to  a  Turkish  saddle.)  Epkippium.  A  cavity 
in  the  sphenoid  bone,  containing  the  pituitary  gland 
surrounded  by  the  four  clinoid  processes. 

SELTZER.  The  name  of  a  place  in  Germany, 
Neider  Seltzer,  about  ten  miles  from  Frankfort  on  the 
Mayne,  where  asaline  mineral  water  rise?,  which  is 
BUghtly  alkaline,  highly  acidulated  with  carbonic  acid, 
containing  more  of  this  volatile  principle  than  is  suf- 
ficient to  saturate  the  alkali,  and  the  earths  which  it 
holds  in  solution.  It  is  particularly  serviceable  in  re- 
lieving some  of  the  symptoms  that  indicate  a  morbid 
affection  of  the  lungs;  in  slow  hectic  fever,  exanthe- 
tnatous  eruptions  of  the  skin,  foulness  of  the  stomach, 
bilious  vomiting,  acidity,  and  heartburn,  spasmodic 
pains  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  bloody 
or  highly  offensive  stools.  On  account  of  its  property 
in  relieving  spasmodic  pains,  and  from  its  rapid  deter- 
mination to  the  kidneys,  and  perhaps  its  alkaline  con- 
tents, it  has  been  sometimes  employed  with  great  advan- 
tage in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  especially  those 
that  are  attended  with  the  formation  of  calculus.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  Seltzer  water,  either  genuine  or  arti- 
ficial, that  is  consumed  in  this  country,  is  for  the  relief 
of  these  disorders.  Even  in  gonorrhoea,  either  simple 
or  venereal,  Hoffmann  asserts,  that  advantage  is  to 
be  derived  from  this  medicine.  The  usual  dose  is  from 
half  a  pint  to  a  pint. 

SEMECA'RPUS.  (From  arnieiu),  to  mark,  and  icap- 
:ros,  a  fruit:  a  name  evidently  derived  from  the  use 
that  is  made  of  its  nut  in  the  East  Indies  to  mark  table 
linen  and  articles  of  apparel.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  Class  Pentandria ;  Order,  Trigynia. 

StMKCAKPi-s  anacardii'm.  The  marking  nut-tree. 
The  systematic  name,  according  to  some,  of  the  tree 
which  is  supposed  to  afford  the  Malacca  bean.  See 
Jicicenna  tomentosa. 

Semeio'sis.  (From  annciou),  to  notify.)  See  Se- 
tuiuticc 

SE'MEN.  {Semen,  inis.  n. ;  sero,  to  sow.)  A.  The 
seed  or  prolific  liquor  of  animals  secreted  in  the  testi- 
cles, and  carried  through  the  epididymis  and  vas  defe- 
rens into  the  vesicula;  seminales,  to  be  emitted  sub 
coitu  r.ito  the  female  vagina,  and  there,  by  its  aura,  to 
penetrate  and  impregnate  the  ovulum  in  the  ovarium. 
In  castrated  animals,  and  in  eunuchs,  the  vesicuke 
seminales  are  small,  and  contracted;  and  a  little  lym- 
phatic liquor,  but  no  semen,  in  found  in  them.  The 
semen  is  detained  for  some  time  in  the  vesicula  semi- 
nales, and  rendered  thicker  from  the  continual  absorp- 
tion of  its  very  thin  part,  by  the  oscula  of  the  lym- 
phatic vessels.  In  lascivious  men,  the  semen  is  some- 
times, though  rarely,  propelled  by  nocturnal  pollution 
from  the  vesiculae  seminales,  through  the  ejamlatory 
ducts  (which  arise  from  the  vesicula;  seminales,  per- 
forate the  urethra  transversely,  and  open  themselves 
by  narrow  and  very  nervous  mouths  at  the  sides  of  the 
caput  gallinaginis),  into  the  urethra,  and  from  it  to 
some  distance.  But  in  chaste  men,  the  greatest  part  is 
again  gradually  absorbed  from  the  vesicula;  seminales 
through  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  conciliates  strength 
to  the  body.  The  smell  of  semen  is  specific,  heavy, 
affecting  the  nostrils,  yet  not  disagreeable.  The  same 
odour  is  observed  in  the  roots  of  the  orchis,  the  iuli  of 
chesnuts,  and  the  anthers  of  many  plants.  The  smell 
of  the  semen  of  quadrupeds,  when  at  heat,  is  so  pene- 
trating, as  to  render  their  flesh  foetid  and  useless,  unless 
castrated.  Thus  the  flesh  of  the  stag,  tempore  coitus, 
is  unfit  to  eat.  The  taste  of  semen  is  fatuous,  and 
somewhat  acrid.  In  the  testes,  its  consistence  is  thin 
and  diluted ;  but  in  the  vesiculse  seminales,  viscid, 
dense,  and  rather  pellucid;  and  by  venery  and  debility 
it  is  rendered  thinner. 

Specific  gravity.  The  greatest  part  of  the  semen 
sinks  to  the  bottom  in  water,  yet  some  part  swims  on 
its  surface,  which  it  covers  like  very  fine  threads  mu- 
tually connected  together  in  the  form  of  a  cobweb. 

Colour.  In  the  testicles  it  is  somewhat  yellow,  and 
in  the  vesicula;  seminales  it  acquires  a  deeper  hue. 
That  emitted  by  pollution  or  coition,  becomes  white 
from  its  mixture  with  the  whitish  liquor  of  the  prostate 
gland  during  its  passase  through  the  urethra.  In  those 
people  who  labour  under  jaundice,  and  from  the  abuse 
of  saffron,  the  semen  has  been  seen  yellow,  and,  in  an 
atrabilarv  young  man  black. 
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Quality.  Semen,  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  air, 
loses  in  pelluc  iclity,  and  becomes  thick,  but  after  a  few 
hours  ll  is  again  rendered  more  fluid  and  pellucid  than 
it  was  immediately  after  its  emission.  This  phenome- 
non cannot  arise  from  water  or  oxygen  attracted  Irom 
the  air.  At  length  it  deposites  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
forms  a  corneous  crust. 

Experiments  -with  semen  prove,  that  it  turns  the  syrup 
of  violets  green,  and  dissolves  earthy,  neutral,  and  me- 
tallic salts.  Fresh  semen  is  insoluble  in  water,  until  it 
has  undergone  the  above  changes  in  atmospheric  air. 
It  is  dissolved  by  alkaline  salts.  By  athereal  oil  it  is 
dried  intoapellucid  pellicle,  like  the  cortex  of  the  brain. 

It  is  dissolved  by  all  acids,  except  the  oxymuriatic, 
by  which  it  is  coagulated  In  the  form  of  white  flakes. 
It  is  also  acted  upon  by  alkohol  of  wine. 

Vauquelin,  who  analyzed  it,  found  it  composed  of 

1.  Water 900 

2.  Animal  mucilage 60 

3.  Soda M 

4.  Phosphate  of  lime 30 

5.  Examined  by  the  microscope,  a  multitude  of  ani- 
malcula  are  observed  in  it,  which  appear  to  have  a 
round  head  and  a  long  tail;  these  aiiimalcula  move 
with  considerable  rapidity  ;  they  seem  to  fly  the  light, 
and  to  seek  the  shade.  6.  The  odorous  principle, 
which  flies  off  immediately  from  fresh  semen.  It  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  a  peculiar  vital  principle,  and  by  the 
ancients  was  called  aura  seminis. 

Use.  1.  Emitted  into  the  female  vagina,  sub  coitu, 
it  possesses  the  wonderful  and  stupendous  power  of 
impregnating  the  ovulum  in  the  female  ovarium.  The 
odorous  principle,  or  aura  spermatic  a  only,  appears  lo 
penetrate  through  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  and  Fallopian 
tubes  to  the  female  ovarium,  and  there  to  impregnate 
the  albuminous  latex  of  the  mature  ovulum  by  its  vital 
power.  The  other  principles  Of  the  semen  appear  to 
be  only  a  vehicle  of  the  seminal  aura.  2.  In  chaste 
men,  the  semen  returning  through  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels into  the  mass  of  the  blood,  gives  strength  to  the 
body  nod  mind;  hence  the  bull  is  so  fierce  and  brave, 
the  castrated  ox  so  gentle  and  weak  ;  hence  every 
animal  languishes  post  roitum  ;  and  hence  tabes  dcr- 
salis  from  onanism.  3.  It  is  by  the  stimulus  of  the 
semen  absorbed,  at  the  age  of  puberty,  into  the  mass 
cf  the  humours,  that  the  beard  and  hair  of  the  pubes, 
but  in  animals,  the  horns,  are  produced  ;  and  the  weep- 
ing voice  of  the  boy  changed  into  that  of  a  man. 

II.  The  seed  of  plants  or  nucleus  formed  in  the  ger- 
inen  of  a  plant,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  its  spe- 
cies, the  sole  "  end  and  aim"  of  all  the  organs  of  fruc- 
tification. Every  other  part  is  in  some  manner  subser- 
vient to  the  forming,  perfecting,  or  dispersing  of  these. 
A  seed  consists  of  several  parts,  some  of  which  are 
more  essential  than  others,  viz. 

1.  The  hilum,  or  scar. 

2.  The  funiculus  umlilicalis,  or  filament,  by  which 
the  immature  seed  is  connected  to  the  receptacle. 

3.  The  testa,  or  tunica  seminis. 

4.  The  seed  lobes,  or  cotyledons.  These  parts  are 
beautifully  seen  by  macerating  the  seeds  of  a  kidney 
or  other  bean,  or  gourd,  in  water. 

The  less  essential  parts  are, 

1.  The  arillus.        4.  The  capsula. 

2.  The  pappus.      5.  The  ala. 

3.  The  cauda. 

From  the  difference  in  the  form,  surface,  situation, 
and  number,  rise  the  following  distinctions  of  seeds. 

1.  Semina  arillata  ;  as  in  Jasminum. 

2.  Paposa;  as  in  J,eontodon  taraxacum. 

3.  Caudata ;  as  in  Clematis  vitalba. 

4.  Calyculata,  covered  with  a  bony  calyx ;  as  in  CW» 
lackryma. 

5.  Jilata.;  as  in  Bignonia. 

0.  Hamosa,  furnished  with  one  or  three  hooks;  aa 
in  Daucus  muricatus. 

1.  I.anata,  covered  with  wool ;  as  in  Bombax,  Oe#- 
sipium,  and  Anemone  hortensis. 

8.  Rotuda  ;  as  in  Pisum,  and  Brassica. 

9.  Rotunda-compressa  ;  as  Ervum  lens. 

10.  Oblonga  ;  as  in  Boerkavia  diffusa. 

11.  Conica  ;  as  in  Bellium. 

12.  Ovata  ;  as  in  Quercus  robur. 

13.  Triquetra  ;  as  in  Rheum,  and  Rumez. 

14.  Lanceolala  ;  as  in  Fruzinus. 

15.  Acuminata  ;  as  Cucumis  salivus. 

16.  Reniformia  ;  as  in  Phaseolus. 
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17.  Aculeata ;  as  Ranunculus  arvensis. 

18.  Cochlcata  ;  as  in  Salsola. 

19.  Cymbiformia  ;  as  in  Calendula  officinalis. 

20.  J.incuria  ;  as  in  Crucianella. 

21.  Arislata  ;  as  in  Uolcus  sar.charatas. 

22.  Kchtnata;  as  in  Verbena  lapulacea. 

23.  llitpida ;  as  Daucus  carota. 

24.  Hirsuta  ;  as  in  Scandix  trichosperma. 

25.  Muricata ;  as  Ranunculus  parvijiorus. 
2ti.    (Habra  ;   as  in  Cfalium  montanum. 

27.  Rugosa;  as  in  Ulhospermum  arvense. 

28.  Callusa  ;  as  in  Citrus  medica. 

29.  Lapidea  ;  as  in  I.ithospermum. 

30.  Color ata  ;  as  ill  Charophyllum  aureum. 

31.  Striata ;  as  in  Conium  maculalum. 

32.  Sulcata  ;  as  in  Scandix  odurala. 

33.  Transvtrsim  sulcatu  ;  as  Picns. 

34.  JVuda  ;  as  in  theGymnosperinial  plains. 

35.  Tccta;  as  in  Angiospermial  plants. 

36.  JVidulantia,  adhering  to  the  external  surface  ;  as 
In  Fragaria  vesca. 

37.  1'endula,  suspended  by  a  filament  external  to  the 
seed  vessel ;  as  in  Magnolia  grand/flora. 

38.  Pauca,  when  few  in  number. 

39.  Plurima,  many ;  as  in  Papaver. 

The  parts  of  a  seed  when  germinating  are, 

1.  Cotijlcdones. 

2.  Corculum. 

The  variety  of  forms  of  seeds  are  not  without  their 
uses,  and  the  various  modes  by  which  seeds  are  dis- 
persed, cannot  fail  to  strike  an  observing  mind  with 
admiration.  "  Who  has  not  listened,"  says  Sir  James 
Smith,  "in  a  calm  and  sunny  day,  to  the  crackling  of 
furze  bushes,  caused  by  the  explosion  of  their  little 
elastic  pods ;  nor  watched  the  down  of  innumerable 
seeds  floating  on  the  summer  breeze,  till  they  are  over- 
taken by  a  shower,  which,  moistening  their  wings, 
stops  their  further  flight,  and  at  the  same  time  accom- 
plishes its  final  purpose,  by  immediately  promoting  the 
germination  of  each  seed  in  the  moist  earth  ?  How  little 
are  children  aware,  as  they  blow  away  the  seeds  of 
dandelion,  or  stick  burs,  in  sport,  on  each  other's 
clothes,  that  they  are  fulfilling  one  of  the  greatest  ends 
of  nature.  Sometimes  the  calyx,  beset  witli  hooks, 
forms  the  bur;  sometimes  hooks  encompass  the  fruit 
itself.  Pulpy  fruits  serve  quadrupeds  and  birds  as 
food,  while  their  seeds,  often  small,  hard,  and  indigesti- 
ble, pass  uninjured  by  them  through  the  intestines,  and 
are  deposited  far  from  their  original  place  of  growth, 
in  a  condition  peculiarly  fit  for  vegetation.  Even  such 
seeds  as  are  themselves  eaten,  like  the  Various  sorts  of 
nuts,  are  hoarded  up  in  the  cracked  ground,  and  occa- 
sionally forgotten,  or  the  earth  swells  and  encloses 
them  The  ocean  itself  serve9  to  waft  the  larger 
kinds  of  seeds  from  their  native  soil  to  far  distant 
shores." 

Semen  adjowaen.    A  seed  imported  from  the  East, 
nf  a  pleasant  smell,  a  grateful  aromatic  taste,  some- 
what like  savory.     It  possesses  excitins,  stimulating, 
and  carminative  virtues,  and  is  given  in  the  East  m 
nervous  weakness,  dyspepsia,  flatulency,  and  heartburn. 
Siken  aoave.     An    East  Indian  seed,  exhibited 
there  in  atonic  gout. 
Semen  contra.    See  Artemisia  santonica. 
Semen  sanctum.     See  Artemisia  santonica. 
SEMI.     (From  npiov,  half.)     Semi,  in  composition, 
universally  signifies  half;  as  semicupium,  a  half-bath, 
or  batli  up  to  the  navel ;  semilunaris,  in  the  shape  of  a 
half- moon. 

SEMICIRCULAR.  Semicircularis.  Of  the  shape 
of  half  a  circle. 

Semicircular  canals.  These  canals  are  three  in 
number,  and  take  their  name  from  their  figure.  They 
biking  to  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  are  situated  in  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  open  into 
the  veslibulum. 

SEMICU'PIUM.  A  half-bath,  or  such  as  receives 
only  the  hips,  or  extremities. 

SEMICYLINDRACEUS.  Semicyliridrical ;  flat  on 
one  side,  round  on  the  other,  as  the  leaves  of  the  Con- 
cilium gibbosum. 

Semi  interosseus  indicis.    See  Abductor  indicis 
manus. 
SEMILUNAR.     Semilunaris.    Half  moon  shaped. 
Semilunar  valves.    The  three  valves  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  are  so 
termed,  from  their  half-moon  shape. 
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SEMIMEMBRANOSUS,  fschio-poplitifcmoral, 
of  Dumas.  Tata  muscle  arises  from  the  outer  suiface 
of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  by  a  broad  flat  ten- 
don which  is  three  inches  in  length.  From  this  tendon 
it  has  gotten  the  name  of  semi-mciubranotus.  It  then 
begins  to  grow  fleshy,  and  runs  at  first  under  the  long 
head  ol  the  biceps,  and  afterward  between  that  mus- 
cle and  the  semi-tendinosus.  At  the  lower  part  of  the 
thigh  it  becomes  narrower  again,  and  terminates  in  a 
short  tendon,  which  is  inserted  chiefly  into  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  but  some  of 
its  fibres  are  spread  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  knee.  Between  this  cupsular 
ligament  and  the  tendon  ol"  the  muscle,  we  find  a  small 
bursa  mucosa.  The  tendons  of  this  and  the  last- 
described  muscle  form  the  inner  ham-string.  This 
muscle  bends  the  leg,  and  seems  likewise  to  prevent  the 
capsular  ligament  from  being  pinched. 
Semi  nervosus.  See  Semitendinosus. 
Seminis  cauda.  See  Cauda  seminis. 
Seminis  ejaculator.  See  Accelerator  urina. 
Semi  opal.    See  Opal. 

Semi-orbicularis  oris.    See  Orbicularis  oris. 
SEMIO'TICE.     (From  ortuuov,  a  sign.)     Cemeiosis. 
That  part  of  pathology  which  treats  on  the  signs  of 
diseases. 

Semi-spinalis  coldi.  Scmi-spinalis  sive  trans- 
verso- spinalis  colli,  of  Winslow  ;  Spinalis  cervicis,  of 
Albinus;  Spinalis  colli,  of  Douglas;  Transversalis 
colli,  of  Cowper ;  and  Transversospinal,  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck, 
which  turnsthe  neck  obliquely  backwards,  and  a  little 
to  one  side.  It  arises  from  the  iransverso  processes  of 
the  uppermost  six  vertebree  of  the  back  by  as  many 
distinct  tendons,  ascending  obliquely  under  the  coin- 
plexus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes  of  all 
the  vertebra'  of  the  neck,  except  the  first  and  last. 

Semi-spinalis  dorsi.  Semi-spinalis  externus  seii 
tran.vvcrso-spinaiis  dorsi,  of  Winslow.  Semi  spina 
tus,  of  Cowper;  and  Transversospinal,  of  Dumns. 
A  muscle  situated  on  the  back,  which  extends  the 
spine  obliquely  backwards.  It  atises  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  vertebra;  of  the  back,  by  as  many  distinct  ten- 
dons, which  soon  grow  fleshy,  and  then  become  tendi- 
nous again,  and  are  inserted  into  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  all  the  vertebra;  of  the  back  above  the  eighth, 
and  into  the  lowermost  of  the  neck,  by  as  many  ten- 
dons. 
Semi-spinalis  externus.  See  Semi-spinalis  dorsi. 
SeMI-SPINATUS.  See  Scmi-spinalis  dorsi. 
Skmi-tendinosus.  This  muscle,  which  is  the  semi- 
nervosru,  of  Douglas  and  Winslow;  and  Ischio-creti- 
tibial,  of  Dumas,  is  situated  obliquely  along  the  back 
part  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from 
the  Inferior,  posterior,  and  outer  part  of  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium,  in  common  with  the  long  head  of  the 
biceps  cruris,  to  the  posterior  edge  of  which  it  conti- 
nue to  adhere,  by  a  great  number  of  oblique  fibres,  for 
the  space  of  two  or  three  inches.  Towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  os  femoris,  it  terminates  in  a  round  ten- 
don, which  passes  behind  the  inner  condyle  of  the  thigh 
bone,  and,  becoming  flat,  is  inserted  into  the  upper  and 
inner  pait  of  the  ridge  of  the  tibia,  a  little  below  its 
tuberosity.  This  tendon  sends  off  an  aponeurosis, 
which  helps  to  form  the  tendinous  fascia  that  covers 
the  muscles  of  the  leg.  This  muscle  assists  in  bend- 
ing the  leg,  and  at  the  same  time  draws  it  a  little  in- 
wards. 

SEMPERVIRENS.  Evergreen.  Applied  to  leaves 
which  are  permanent  through  one,  two,  or  more  win- 
ters, so  that  the  branches  are  never  stripped  ;  as  the 
ivv,  fir,  laurel,  hay,  &c. 

SEMPERVI'VUM.  (From  semper,  always,  and 
vivo,  to  live :  so  called  because  it  is  always  green.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan 
system.  Class,  Dodecandria ;  Order,  Polygynia. 
2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  some  plants. 
Sempervivum  acre.  The  stone-crop  is  occasionally 
so  termed.    See  Cedum  acre. 

Sempervivum  tectorum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  houseleek.  Cedum  majxis ;  JSonion ;  Aiioum  ; 
Aizoon ;  Barba  jovis.  Houseleek,  or  sengreen.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  have  no  remarkable  smell,  but  dis- 
cover to  the  taste  a  mild  subacid  austerity  ;  they  are 
frequently  applied  by  the  vulgar  to  bruises  and  old 
ulcers. 
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BENAC,  John,  was  born  In  Gascony,  about  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is  slated  u>  have 
received  Hie  degree  of  doctor  at  Rheiuis,  and  tliat  of 
bachelor  of  physic  at  Paris.  He  was  a  man  of  pro- 
found erudition,  united  with  great  modesty;  and  by 
his  industry  acquired  much  experience.  His  merits 
procured  him  the  favour  of  Louis  XV.  who  appointed 
him  his  consulting,  and  afterward  Ins  chief  physician, 
which  office  he  retained  till  his  death  in  177U.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  iNancy.  He  left 
some  works,  which  will  probably  maintain  a  lasting 
reputation,  particularly  his  tieaiise  on  the  Structure, 
Function,  and  Diseases  of  the  Heart.  An  edition  of 
Heister's  Anatomy,  with  some  interesting  Observa- 
tions, was  published  by  him  when  young.  A  paper 
en  Drowning,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  refuting  certain  erroneous  opinions  respecting 
the  Cause  of  Death,  and  the  Treatmen  founded  upon 
them,  is  also  due  to  him ;  as  well  as  some  other  minor 
publications. 

SENE'CIO.  (Senecio  ;  from  senesco,  to  grow  old  : 
so  called  because  it  has*  a  grayish  down  upon  it,  like 
the  beard  of  old  men.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan 
system.  Class,  Syngenesia;  Order,  Polygamia  su- 
ptrfi.ua. 

2.  The  pharmacopecial  name  also  of  the  groundsel. 
See  Senecw  vulgaris. 

Senecio  jac:ob.*:a.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Jacobcca,  of  old  writers.  St.  James's  wort.  Ragwort. 
The  leaves  of  this  common  plant  have  a  roughish, 
bitter,  sub-acrid  taste,  extremely  nauseous.  A  decoc- 
tion is  said  to  have  been  of  infinite  service  in  the  cure 
of  epidemic  camp  dysentery.  A  poultice  made  of  the 
fresh  leaves  is  said  to  have  a  surprising  elfect  in  re- 
moving pains  of  the  joints,  and  to  remove  the  sciatica, 
or  hip  gout,  in  two  or  three  applications  when  ever  so 
violent.  The  root  is  of  an  ndsiringent  nature.  A  de- 
coction of  it  was  formerly  good  for  wounds  and 
bruises. 

Sekecio  MADRAsrATAlTUS.  See  Senecio  pseudo- 
china. 

Senecio  pseudo-china.  China  supposita;  Sene- 
cio madru.-patiinus.  Bastard  China.  It  grows  in 
Malabar.  The  root  greatly  resembles  the  China  root 
in  appearance  and  qualities. 

Senecio  vti.oAtus.  Krigerum;  Scnecio ;  Erige- 
ron.  Groundsel.  This  very  common  plant  is  fre- 
quently applied  bruised  to  Inflammation*  and  ulcers,  as 
a  refrigerant  and  antiscorbutic. 

Senecta  anguium.  The  cast  skin  of  a  serpent ;  its 
decoction  is  said  to  cure  deafness. 

SENECTUS.    See  Age. 

[Seneca  oil.    See  Gcnessec  oil.] 

SENEGA.  (So  called  because  the  Seneca  or  Sene- 
gaw  Indians  use  it  against  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.) 
See  Polygala  senega. 

Senegal  gum.     See  Mimosa  Senegal. 

Senegaw  milkwort.     See  Polygala  senega. 

SE'NEKA.    See  Senega. 

SENGREEN.     See  Sempervivum  lectorum. 

SENNA.  (From  senna,  an  Arabian,  word,  signi- 
fying acute:  so  called  from  its  sharp-pointed  leaves.) 
See  Cassia  senna. 

Senna  alexakdrina.     See  Cassia  senna. 

Senna  italica.    Tee  Cassia  senna 

Senna  pauperum.    Bastard  senna,  or  milk-vetch. 

Senna  scorpicm.     The  scorpion  senna. 

Senn.e  extractuh.    Extract  of  senna. 

SENNERTUS,  Daniel,  was  born  at  Brcslaw  in 
1572.  He  was  sent  to  Wittemberg  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one, and  exhibited  such  marks  of  talent,  that  every 
opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  visiting  the  other  ce- 
lebrated universities  of  Germany.  On  his  return  in 
1601,  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  the  next 
year  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  of  medicine.  He 
distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  eloquence  and 
sound  knowledge,  and  his  publications  concurred  in 
raisintr  his  fame,  insomuch  that  he  was  consulted  by 
patients  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  towards  whom 
he  evinced  great  disinterestedness.  The  plague  pre- 
vailed seven  times  at  Wittemberg,  while  he  was  pro- 
fessor there,  yet  he  never  quitted  his  post,  nor  declined 
his  services,  even  to  the  poorest  sick  :  however,  he  was 
at  last  a  victim  to  that  disease  in  1637.  Sennertus  was 
a  voluminous  writer,  and  has  been  represented  by 
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some  as  a  mere  compiler;  but  his  works  are  valuable, 

' intaini.ig  a  full  and  clear  epitome  ol  ancient  learn- 

.  ami  be'nles,  display  mud,  judgment,  and  free- 
dom in  criticising  their  doctrines,  which  indeed  in- 
volved hin.  in  many  controversies.  He  Ursl  introduced 
the  study  of  chemistry  at  WiUMUborg;  and  m  his 
writincs  he  maintained  the  propuely  ol  admitting  che- 
mical as  well  as  Galenical  theories  and  remedies  into 
medicine. 

SENSATION.  Sensalio.  Sensation,  or  feeling,  la 
the  consciousness  of  a  change  taking  place  in  any  part, 
from  the  contact  of  a  foreign  body  with  the  extremi- 
ties of  our  nerves.  The  seat  of  sensation  is  in  the  pulp 
of  the  nerves. 

The  impression  produced  on  any  organ  by  the  action 
of  an  external  body  constitutes  sensation.  This  sen- 
sation, transmitted  by  nerves  to  the  brain,  is  perceived, 
that  is,  felt  by  the  organ  :  the  sensation  then  becomes 
perception  ;  and  this  first  modification  implies,  as  must 
be  evident,  the  existence  of  a  central  organ,  to  which 
impressions  produced  on  the  senses  are  conveyed.  The 
cerebral  fibres  are  acted  on  with  greater  or  less  force 
by  the  sensations  propagated  by  all  the  senses  iuitu- 
enced  at  the  same  lime ;  and  we  could  only  acquire 
confused  notions  of  all  bodies  that  produce  them,  if 
one  particular  and  stronger  perception  did  not  oblite- 
rate the  others,  and  fix  our  attention.  In  this  collective 
state  of  the  mind  on  the  same  subject,  the  brain  is  weakly 
affected,  by  several  sensations  which  leave  no  tiace 
behind.  It  is  on  this  principle  that,  having  read  a  book 
with  great  attention,  we  forget  the  different  sensations 
produced  by  the  paper  and  character. 

When  a  sensation  is  of  short  duration,  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  it  is  so  weak,  that  soon  afterward  there 
does  not  remain  any  knowledge  of  having  experienced 
it.  In  proportion  as  a  sensation,  or  an  idea,  v>  Inch  is 
only  a  sensation  transformed  or  perceived  by  the  cere- 
bral organ,  has  produced  in  the  fibres  of  this  organ  a 
stronger  or  weaker  impression,  the  remembrance  of  it 
becomes  more  or  less  lively  and  permanent.  Thus  we 
have  a  reminiscence  of  it,  that  is,  call  to  mind  that  we 
have  already  been  atl'ec  ted  in  liie.  same  maimer ;  a 
memory,  or  the  act  of  recalling  the  object  of  the  sensa- 
tion with  some  of  its  attributes,  as  colour,  volume,  tec. 

When  the  brain  is  easily  excitable,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  accurately  preserves  impressions  received,  it  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  representing  to  itself  ideas  with 
all  their  connexions,  and  all  the  accessory  circum- 
stances by  which  they  are  accompanied,  of  reproducing 
them  in  a  certain  degree,  and  of  recalling  an  entire  ob- 
ject, while  the- memory  only  gives  us  an  idea  of  its 
qualities.  This  creative  faculty  is  called  imagination. 
When  two  ideas  are  brought  together,  compared,  and 
their  analogy  considered,  we  are  said  to  form  a  judg- 
ment; several  judgments  connected  together  consti- 
tute reasoning.  Besides  the  sensations  that  are  carried 
from  the  organs  of  sense  to  the  brain,  there  are  others, 
internal,  that  seem  to  be  transmitted  to  it  by  a  kind  of 
sympathetic  reaction.  It  is  well  known  what  uneasi- 
ness the  affection  of  certain  organs  conveys  to  the 
mind,  how  much  an  habitual  obstruction  of  the  liver  is 
connected  with  a  certain  order  of  ideas ;  these  internal 
sensations  arc  the  origin  of  our  moral  faculties,  in  the 
same  manner  as  impressions  that  are  conveyed  by  the 
organs  of  sense  are  the  source  of  intellectual  faculties. 
We  are  not  on  that  account  to  place  the  seat  of  the 
passions  of  the  mind  in  the  viscera ;  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  the  appetites,  whence  arise  the 
passions,  reside  in  their  resiiective  organs,  and  are  a 
phenomenon  purely  physical,  while  passion  consists, 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  intellectual  exertion.  Thus 
an  accumulation  of  semen  in  the  cavities  that  are  em- 
ployed as  a  reservoir  for  it,  excites  the  appetite  for 
yenery,  very  distinct  from  the  passion  of  love,  although 
"  m?y  be  frea>iently  tbe  determinate  cause  of  it. 

The  senses  may  be  enumerated  under  the  following 
heads,  viz.  the  sense  of  vision,  hearing,  smelling, 
tasting,  touching.  ' 

SENSIBILITY.  Sensibilitat.  That  action  of  the 
brain  by  which  we  receive  impressions,  either  from 
within,  or  from  without. 

"  VVhla,,.u  8a.id  of  sensation  generally,  is  applicable 
o  sensibility ;  for  this  reason,  we  only  mention  here 
that  this  faculty  exerts  itself  in  two  ways  very  dif- 
ferent In  the  first,  the  phenomena  happens,  unknown 
to  us;  in  the  second,  we  are  aware  of  it,  we  perceive 
I  the  sensation.    It  is  not  enough  that  a  body  may  act 
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«pon  one  of  our  senses,  that  a  nerve  transmits  to  the 
brain  the  impression  which  is  produced— it  is  not 
enough  that  this  organ  receive  the  impression :  in  order 
that  there  may  he  really  a  sensation,  the  brain  must 
perceive  the  impression  received.  An  impression  thus 
perceived  is  called,  in  Ideology,  a  Perception,  or  an 
idea. 

These  two  modes  of  sensibility  may  be  easily  verified 
upon  ourselves.  For  example,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a 
number  of  bodies  have  a  continual  action  upon  our 
senses  without  our  being  aware  of  it :  this  depends  in 
a  great  measure  upon  habit. 

Sensibility  is  iiitinitely  variable:  in  certain  persons 
it  is  very  obtuse ;  in  others  it  is  very  elevated :  gene- 
rally a  good  organization  keeps  between  the  extremes. 

Sensibility  is  vivid  in  infancy  and  youth ;  it  con- 
tinues in  a  degree  something  less  marked  until  past  the 
age  of  manhood  ;  in  old  age  it  sutlers  an  evident  dimi- 
nution ;  and  very  old  persons  appear  quite  insensible 
to  all  the  ordinary  causes  of  sensations." 

All  parts  possessed  of  a  power  of  producing  a  change, 
so  as  to  excite  a  sensation,  are  called  sensible;  those 
which  are  not  possessed  of  this  property,  insensible. 
To  the  insensible  parts  by  nature  belong  all  our  fluids, 
the  blood,  bile,  saliva,  &.c.  and  many  of  the  solids,  the 
hair,  epidermis,  nails,  tec. ;  but  the  sensible  parts  are 
the  skin,  eyes,  tongue,  ear,  nose,  muscles,  stomach,  in- 
testines, &.C. 

SENSO'RIUM.  The  organ  of  any  of  the  senses. 
See  Cerebrum. 

Sbnsorium  commune.    See  Cerebrum. 

SENSUS.  {Sensus,  Us.  in.;  a  sentiendo.)  The 
senses  are  distinguished  into  external  and  internal. 
The  external  senses  are  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smell- 
ing, and  feeling.  The  internal,  imagination,  memory, 
judgment,  attention,  and  the  passions. 

SENTICOSjE.  (From  sentis,  a  brier.)  The  name 
of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnams's  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method,  consisting  of  such  as  resemble  the 
bramble,  rose,  &.c. 

SENTIENT.  This  term  is  applied  to  those  parts 
which  are  more  susceptible  of  feeling  than  others,  as 
the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves,  &c. 

Skntis  caninus.  {Sentis,  a  thorn ;  from  its  being 
prickly  like  a  thorn.)     See  Rosa  canina. 

Separato'rium.  (From  separo,  to  separate.)  An 
instrument  for  separating  the  pericranium  from  the 
skull,  and  a  chemical  vessel  for  separating  essential 
parts  of  liquids. 

SE'PI  A.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fish,  of  the  Class, 
Femes  ;  Order,  Molusca.    The  cuttle-fish. 

Sepia  officinalis.  Scpium;  Pracipitans  magnum. 
The  cuttle-fish.  The  systematic  name  of  the  fish,  the 
shell  of  which  is  a  phosphate  of  lime,  and  is  often 
mixed  into  tooth-powders. 

Sepi*  os.     See  Sepia  officinalis. 

SEPIAIUVE.  (From  sepes, a  hedge.)  Thenameof 
an  o:der  of  plants  in  Linnteus'a  FragmenLsof  a  Natural 
Method,  consisting  of  woody  plants,  which  form  a 
hedge-like  appearance  ;  the  flowers  are  mostly  a  thy- 
mus or  panicle. 

SE'PIUM-    See  Sepia  officinalis. 

SEPTARIA.  L.udi  helmontii.  Spheroidal  concre- 
tions that  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter. 
When  broken  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  the  interior 
of  the  mass  is  observed  intersected  by  a  number  of  fis- 
sures, sometimes  empty,  sometimes  filled  with  calcare- 
ous spar.  The  body  of  the  concretion  is  ferruginous 
marie.  From  these  septaria  is  manufactured  that  ex- 
cellent material  for  building  under  water,  called  Parke's 
cement,  or  Roman  cement 

Septenary  years.  Climacteric  years.  A  period,  or 
succession  of  years  in  human  life,  at  which,  important 
constitutional  changes  are  supposed  to  take  place ;  and 
the  end  of  this  period  is  therefore  judged  critical.  This 
period  is  fixed  at  every  seventli  year.  The  grand  cli- 
macteric is  fixed  at  63,  and,  passing  that  time,  age,  it  is 
considered,  may  be  protracted  to  90.  So  general  is  this 
belief,  that  the  passing  of  60  generally  gives  much 
anxiety  to  most  people. 

SEPTFOIL.    See  Tormentilla. 

SEPTIC.  (Septicus ;  from  oyTro,  to  putrefy.)  Re- 
lating to  putrefaction. 

SEPTIFO'LIA.  (From  septem,  seven,  and  folium, 
a  leaf:  so  named  from  the  number  of  its  leaves.)  Co- 
ralwort,  or  sept  foil  toothwort. 

8EPTINE  RVIA.  (From  septem,  seven, and  norvus, 
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a  string :  so  called  from  the  seven  strings  »pon  Its  leaf.) 
A  species .  of  plantain.  ' 

SE'PTUM.    A  partition. 

I  Mi -run  cerebklli.  A  process  of  the  dura  mater, 
dividing  t„e  cerebellum  perpendicularly  into  two  prin 
cipal  parts.  v 

Septum  cerebri.  The  falciform  process  of  the  dura 
mater  is  sometimes  so  called.     See  Falciform  process. 

Septum  cordis.  {Septum  ;  from  sepio,  to  separate  ) 
1  he  partition  between  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart. 

Septum  lucidum.  Septum  pcUuudum.  The  thin 
and  tender  portion  of  the  brain,  dividing  the  lateral 
ventricles  from  each  other. 

Septum  narium.  Intcrseplum.  The  partition  be- 
tween the  nostrils. 

Septum  palati.    The  partition  of  the  palate. 

Septum  pellucidum.    See  Septum  lucidum. 

Septum  thoracis.    See  Mediastinum. 

Septum  transversum.     See  Diaphragm. 

SERA'PIAS.  (From  Serapis,  a  lascivious  Idol:  so 
called  because  it  was  thought  to  promote  venery  ;  or 
from  the  testiculated  shape  of  its  roots.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linuxan  system.  Class,  Gy- 
nandriu  ;  Older,  IHandria. 

Serapi'num.  The  gum-resin  sagapenum  is  some- 
times so  called.     See  Sagapenum. 

SERAPION,  of  Alexandria,  lived  about  280  years 
before  Christ,  and  is  affirmed  by  Celsus  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  the  empiric  sect  of  physicians ;  though 
others  have  attributed  the  origin  of  this  sect  to  Phi- 
linus. 

SERAPION,  John,  an  Arabian  physician  who  lived 
between  the  time  of  Mesue  and  Rhazes,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  writer  on  physic  in  the  Arabic  language. 
Haly  Abbas  describes  his  writings  as  containing  only 
the  cure  of  diseases,  without  any  precepts  concerning 
the  preservation  of  health,  or  relating  to  surgery :  and 
they  are  frequently  quoted  by  Rhazes.  He  often  tran- 
scribes the  remarks  of  Alexander  Trallian,  with  whom 
the  other  Arabians  appear  to  be  little'  acquainted. 
Some  confusion  appears  to  exist  respecting  another  Se- 
rapion,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  180  years  later, 
a'id  to  have  been  Uie  author  of  a  work  on  the  Materia 
Medic:,,  entitled  "  De  Medicamentistam  simplicibus, 
quam  compositis ;"  in  which  authors  are  quoted,  much 
posterior  to  Rhazes,  Avenzoar  for  instance,  so  that  it 
must  have  been  written  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

SER  SCUM.  Silk.  A  species  of  hairy  pubescence 
of  plants,  which  consists  of  a  white  shining  silkiness: 
hence  the  leaves  of  the  Potentilla  anserina,  Alche- 
inilla  Pipina,  &c.  are  called  Folia  sericea. 

SERl'PHIUM.  (Seems  to  have  been  applied  to  this 
genus  on  account  of  the  analogy  in  its  habit  and  foliage 
with  the  Artemisia  poulica  of  Pliny,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Xepc(piov-  The  origin  of  this  name  may  be 
traced  to  Seriphion,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Serpho,  an 
island  in  the  iEgean  sea,  the  soil  of  which  is  of  so  dry 
and  sterile  a  nature,  as  only  to  abound  in  plants  of  this 
rough  kind.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 
Syngenesia;  Order,  Polygamia segregata.)  Flix-weed. 

SE'RIS.     Srpij.    Endive. 

SERMOUNTAIN.    See  Laserpitium  siler. 

SEROUS.  {Serosus;  from  serum.)  Relating  to 
serum. 

Serous  apoplexy.     See  Apoplezia. 

SERPENTARIA.  {Serpcntaria,  e.  {.:  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  roots  of  the  plant  which 
first  bore  this  name  to  the  tail  of  the  rattle-snake.)  See 
-Iristolochia  serpentaria. 

Serpentaria  oallorum.     See  Arum  dracunculus. 

Serpentaria  hispanica.  The  viper's  grass.  See 
Scorzoncra  hispanica. 

Serpentaria  virginiana.  See  Aristolochia  ser- 
pentaria. 

SERPENTINE.  A  bard  mineral,  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds,  the  common  and  precious.  The  com 
mon  is  of  a  green  colour,  and  is  found  in  various  moun- 
tains in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Of  the  precious,  there 
are  two  species ;  the  splintery,  found  in  Corsica,  and 
is  cut  into  snuff  boxes ;  and  the  conchoidal,  which  is  of 
a  leek  green  colour. 

Serfentum  lionum.  See  Ophioxylwn  serventi- 
num. 

Serpentum  radix.    See  Ophiorrhiia  mungos. 

SERPIGO.     (From  terpo,  to  weep;   because  it 
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creeps  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  by  degrees.)    A  ring- 
worm, or  tetter.    See  Herpes. 

BERPY'LLL'M.     (From  £p7ru),  to  creep,  or  d  ser- 
pendo,  by  reason  of  its  creeping  nature.)    See  Thymus 
strpyllum. 
i  Serpyllum  citratum.     See  Thymus  serpyllum. 

Serpyllum  vuloare  minus.  See  Thymus  ser- 
pyllum. 

SERRATA.  (From  serra,  a  saw :  so  called  from 
its  serrated  leaves.)     See  Serratula. 

SERRATULA.  (From  serra,  a  saw:  so  called 
from  its  serrated  leaves.;  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaun  system.  Class,  Syngenesia ; 
Order,  Polygamia  trqualis. 

Serrati-la  amara.  The  systematic  name  of  a  spe- 
cies of  saw-wort,  which  is  said  to  cure  agues. 

Serratula  arvgnsis.  The  common  creeping  way- 
thistle.  Carduus  arvensis ;  Carduus  hamorrhoidalis  : 
Ctrcium  arvcn.ie.  This  plant  was  formerly  used  in  an 
application  to  resolve  scirrhous  tumours,  and  is  now 
considered  useful  against  piles. 

SERRA'TUS.     (From  serra,  a  saw.)     Serrated  ;  a 
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from  the  spinous  process  of  the  last  vertebra  of  tfwi 
net  k  and  the  two  or  three  uppermost  of  the  hack,  ami 
i>  inserted  Into  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  mm* 

times  tilth  ribs,  by  as  many  distinct  slip*.  Its  use  is  In 
expand  the  thorax,  by  pulling  the  nhs  upwards  and 
out  wauls.  ,i.  i. 

SERRUL  ITU8.  Minutely  serrate:  applied  tosuch 
saw  like  edged  haves  which  have  their  teeth  very  fine; 

as  in  Polygonum ampblblum. 

Skkti'i.a  (ampana.     See  Trifoliummclilotus. 

SE  Itl'M.  (.From  servs,  late ;  because  it  is  the  re- 
mainder of  the  milk,  after  its  belter  parts  have  been 
taken  from  it.) 

1.  Whey. 

2.  The  vellow  and  somewhat  greenish  fluid,  which 
separates  from  the  blood  when  cold  and  at  rest.  See 
Blood. 

Serum  aluminosum.     Alum  whey. 
Scrum  lactib.    Whey. 

BERVETU8.  Michael,  was  bom  at  Villanueva,  in 
Arrngou,  in  1509.  He  first  studied  the  law  at  Tou- 
louse; hut  his  attention  was  drawn  to  theology  by  the 
botanical  term  applied  to  [eaves  when' the  teeth  are  '  discussions  of  the  reformers ;_  and^asjie  was  disposed 
sharp,  and  resemble  those  of  a  saw,  pointing  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  leaf,  as  in  Urtica  ;  and  the  petals 
of  the  Dianthiis  arborens,  and  Cystus  polyfoMua. 

Some  leaves  are  called  duplicato-serrate ;   these  are 
doubly  serrate,  having  a  series  of  smaller  serratures  in- 
termixed with  the  larger;  as  in  Campanula  trachelium. 
Serratus  anticus.     See  Peetoralis  minor. 
Serratus  maonus.     (So  called   from  its  saw-like 
appearance.)     Serratus  major  anticus,  of  Douglas  and 
Cowper.      Serratus  major,  of  Winslow ;  and   Costo 
basi-scapulaire,  of  Dumas.    This  muscle  is  so  named 
by  Albinus.     Douglas  calls  it  Serratus  major  anticus, 
but  improperly,  as  it  is  seated  at  the  side,  and  not  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax.     It  is  a  broad  fleshy  muscle, 
of  a  very  irregular  shape,  and  is  in  part  covered  by  the 
subscapulars,     peetoralis,  and    latissiinvis  dorsi.     It 
arises,  by  fleshy  dictations,   from   the   eight   superior 
ribs,  and  is  Inserter]  fleshy  into  the  whole  basis  of  the 
scapula  internally,  between  the  insertion  of  the  rhoui- 
boides,  and  the  origin  of  the  sub-scapularis,  being  fold- 
ed, as  it  were,  about  the  two  angles  of  the  scapula.  /  approach  to  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  : 
This  muscle  may  easily  be  divided  into  two  and  even 
three  portions.    The  latter  division  has  been  adopted 
by  Winslow.     The  first  of  these  portions  is  the  thick 
and  short  part  of  the  muscle  that  arises  from  the  first 
and  second  ribs,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  angle  of 
the  scapula,  its  fibres  ascending  obliquely  backwards. 
The  second  portion  arises  from  the  second  rib,  behind 
the  origin  of  the  first  portion,  and  likewise  from  the 
third  and  lourth  ribs ;  this  portion  is  thin  and  short, 
and  its  fibres  run  nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction,  to  he 
inserted  into  the  basis  of  the  scapula.    The  third,  and 
most  considerable  portion,  is  that  which  arises  from 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ribs,  and  is  Inserted 
into  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula.    The  serratus  mag 
nus  serves  to  move  the  scapula  forwards,  and  it  is 
chiefly  by  the  contraction  of  this  muscle  that  the  shoul- 
der is  supported,  when  loaded  with  any  heavy  weight. 
The  ancients,  and  even  many  of  the  moderns,  particu- 
larly Douglas  and  Cowper,  supposed  its  chief  use  to  he 
to  dilate  the  thorax,  by  elevating  the  ribs  ;  but  it  can 
only  do  this  when  the  scapula  is  forcibly  raised. 

Serratus  major  anticus.  See  Serratus  magnus. 
Serratus  minor  anticus.  See  Peetoralis  minor. 
Serratus  posticus  inferior.  Dorso-lumbo-costal, 
of  Dumas.  This  is  a  thin  muscle  of  considerable 
breadth,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  back,  under  the 
middle  part  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  It  arises  by  a 
broad  thin  tendon,  in  common  with  that  of  the  last- 
mentioned  muscle  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
two,  and  sometimes  of  the  three  inferior  dorsal  verte- 
brae, and  from  three,  and  sometimes  four  of  those  of  the 
lumbar  vertebra;.  It  then  becomes  fleshy,  and,  ascend- 
ing a  little  obliquely  outwards  and  forwards,  divides 
into  three,  and  sometimes  four  fleshy  slips,  which  are 
inserted  into  the  lower  edges  of  the  three  or  four  infe- 
rior ribs,  at  a  little  distance  from  their  cartilages.  Its 
use  seems  to  be  to  pull  the  ribs  downwards,  backwards, 
and  outwards. 

Serratus  superior  posticus.  Cervici-dorso-cos 
tal,  of  Dumas.  This  is  a  small,  flat,  and  thin  muscle, 
situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  immediately 
under  the  rhomboideus.  It  arises,  by  a  broad  thin 
tendon,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ligamentum  colli, 
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to  carry  his  dissent  from  the  church  of  Rome  even  to  a 
greater  length,  he  judged  it  prudent  to  retire  into  Swit- 
zerland, where  he  published  his  opinions  concerning 
the  Trinity.  He  afterward  went  to  study  physic  at 
Paris,  where  he  look  his  degree,  and  then  gave  mathe- 
matical lectures,  while  he  followed  the  profession  of  a 
physician:  but  having  quarrelled  with  the  faculty,  and 
his  "  Apology"  being  suppressed  by  the  parliament,  he 
removed  to  Charlieu,  and  soon  after  to  Vienna,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  archbishop.  Here  he  published  a 
more  full  account  of  his  religious  opinions  under  a 
feigned  name;  but  Calvin,  the  reformer,  in  whom  he 
had  confided,  betrayed  him  to  the  magistrates,  so  that 
he  was  thrown  into  prison,  from  which,  however,  he 
escaped.  But  as  he  was  passing  through  Geneva, 
Calvin,  whoso  treachery  he  did  not  suspect,  procured 
his  arrest,  and  a  charge  of  blasphemy  and  heresy  to  be 
brought  against  him;  of  which,  being  found  guilty,  he 
was  cruelly  burnt  alive  in  155.1.  Servetus  is  num- 
bered among  those  anatomists  who  made  the  nearest 


n  the  work  already  mentioned,  which  led  to  his  death, 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  is  clearly 
staled.  He  iv.v  a  man  of  gieat  learning  and  unfeigned 
piety,  and  generally  admired  for  his  worth  and  talents, 
and  the  discoveries  which  he  made  in  medicine,  as 
well  as  other  branches  of  knowledge. 

Service-tree.     See  Sorbus  aucuparia. 

SESAMOID.  (Os  aesamoideum;  from  anna/tr),  an 
Indian  grain,  and  etSoc,  likeness.)  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  little  hones,  which,  from  their  supposed 
general  resemblance  to  the  seeds  of  the  sesamum,  are 
called  Oysa  aesamoidca.  They  are  found  at  the  articu- 
lation ot  the  great  toes,  and  sometimes  at  the  joints  of 
the  thumbs;  now  and  then  we  meet  with  them  upon 
the  condyles  of  the  os  femoris,  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  fibula,  under  the  os  cuboides  of  the  tarsus,  &c. 
They  do  not  exist  in  the  foetus  ;  but  as  we  advance  in 
life,  begin  first  to  appear  in  a  cartilaginous  state,  and,  at 
length,  in  adult  subjects,  are  completely  ossified.  Age 
and  hard  labour  seein  to  add  to  the  number  and  size  of 
these  bones,  and  being  most  commonly  found  wherever 
the  tendons  and  ligaments  are  most  exposed  to  pressure 
from  the  action  of  the  muscles,  they  are  now  generally 
considered  by  anatomists  as  the  ossified  parts  of  ten- 
dons and  ligaments.  These  bones  a'e  usually  smooth 
and  flat  on  the  side  of  the  bone  on  which  they  are 
placed  :  their  upper  surface  13  convex,  and,  in  general, 
adheres  to  the  tendon  that  covers  it,  and  of  which  it 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  considered  as  a  part.  Al- 
though their  formation  seems  to  be  owing  toaccidental 
circumstances  ;  yet,  as  the  two  at  the  first  joint  of  the 
great  toe  are  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  are  seldom 
wanting  in  an  adult,  it  would  seem  as  if  these  bones 
were  of  some  utility;  perhaps  by  removing  the  ten- 
dons farther  from  the  centre  of  motion,  and  thus  in 
creasing  the  power  of  the  muscles.  The  ossa  aesa- 
moideaof  the  great  toe  and  thumb  seem  likewise  to  be 
of  use,  by  forming  a  groove  for  lodging  the  flexor  ten- 
doas  secure  from  compression. 

Sesamoidal  bones.     See  Sesamoid. 

SESAMUM.     (An  Egyptian  word.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liniueaa 
system. 
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2.  The  pharmaeopreial  name  of  the  oriental  sesa- 
mum.    See  Sesamum  orientate. 

Sesamum  oribntale.  Sesamum.  The  seeds  of 
this  plant  are  in  much  esteem  in  South  Carolina,  where 
they  are  called  oily  grain ;  they  are  made  into  soups 
and  puddings,  after  the  manner  of  rice.  Toasted  over 
the  fire,  they  are  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  and 
stewed  into  a  delicious  food.  The  fresh  seed  affords 
a  considerable  quantity  of  a  warm  pungent  oil,  other- 
wise not  unpalatable.  In  a  year  or  two  the  pungency 
leaves  it  when  the  oil  is  used  for  salad,  &c.  The  seeds 
of  the  Sesamum  indicum  are  used  in  the  same  manner. 
The  leaves  are  also  used  medicinally  in  some  countries, 
being  of  a  mucilaginous  quality.  [See  Benne  seedand 
Benneoil.     A.] 

SESELI.  (llapa  to  aauaai  cWov ;  because  it  is 
salutary  for  young  fawns.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentan- 
dria  ;  Qrder,  Digynia. 

2.  An  old  name  of  the  hart-wort.  See  Lascrpitium 
tiler. 

Seseli  creticum.  There  is  great  confusion  among 
the  species  of  the  seseli.  The  plant  which  bears  this 
epithet  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is  the  Tordylium  offici- 
nale, of  Linnseus.  The  seeds  are  said  to  be  diu- 
retic. 

Seseli  massiliense.    See  Seseli  tortuosum. 

Seseli  tortuosum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
hart-wort  of  Marseilles.  Seseli  masiliense.  The  seeds 
of  this  plant  are  directed  for  medicinal  use,  and  have 
a  warm  biting  taste,  and  a  greater  degree  of  pungency 
than  those  of  the  I^ascrpitinm. 

SESO.UI.  This  word,  joined  with  any  number, 
weight,  measure,  tec.  signifies  one  integer  and  a  half; 
as  srsqui  granum,  a  grain  and  a  half. 

SESSILIS.  (Scss'ilis,  that  sitteth,  as  it  were.)  Ses- 
sile. This  term  is  applied  to  many  parts  of  plants,  as 
flowers,  leaves,  and  parts  of  the  fructification,  and  im- 
plies that  they  are  without  footstalk,  flowerstalk,  or 
what  often  supports  them  :  hence,ftores  tetsilis,  as  in 
Centaurea  calciptrapa ;  folia  sessilia,  as  in  Pinguicula 
vulgaris  ;  stieina  sessile,  Tulipagesncriana,  &c. 

SETA.  (5tta,  <e.  f.;  from  xt-ira,  a  bristle.)  A.  The 
fruitstalk  of  mosses,  which  is  either  solitary,  aggregate, 
terminal!  axillary,  or  lateral. 

B.  A  bristle,  as  applied  in  botanical  language  to  a 
hollow,  rigid,  sharp-pointed  pubescence,  which  either 
wounds  the  finger  when  it  is  pressed  upon  it,  or  gives 
a  very  harsh  scabrous,  or  prickly  character  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  stem,  or  of  the  leaves  when  the  finger  is 
rubbed  over  them. 

Bristles  are  often  arranged  into  aculei  in  elementary 
works,  but  they  have  more  affinity  to  hairs.  They 
arc  simple  and  compound. 

1.  Set<E  simplices  are  of  two  kinds,  awl-shaped  and 
spindle-shaped. 

a.  The  subulate  is  the  most  common  of  the  simple 
bristles  ;  it  is  slightly  curved,  and  gradually  tapering 
from  the  base  to  the  apex,  which  is  rigid  and  very- 
sharp.  These  bristles,  when  they  all  incline  in  the 
same  direction,  produce  the  scabrous  character  of  some 
leaves,  as  in  symphitum  orientate.  A  variety  of  the 
awl-shaped  bristle,  found  on  the  stem  and  branches  of 
the  sensitive  plant,  is  barbed  on  its  sides;  and  another 
variety,  as  exemplified  on  the  leaves  of  the  Bo- 
ruiro  officinalis,  is  seated  on  a  vesicular  tubercle  con- 
taining a  fluid,  which  is  ejected  through  the  bristle 
when  ii  is  compressed,  so  as  to  wound  the  finger,  and 
which  being  left  in  the  wound  excises  inflammation 
in  the  part.  But  the  sting  of  the  nettle  is  the  best  ex- 
ample of  this  form  of  bristle. 

*.  The  fusiform  is,  as  its  name  implies,  thickest  in 
the  centre,  and  accumulated  at  each  end.  It  lies  pa- 
rallel to  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  to  which  it  is  affixed  by 
a  very  small  footstalk,  is  hollow,  and  contains  a  co- 
loured liquid,  which  apparently  enters  it  through  the 
footstalk.  This  form  of  bristle  is  peculiar  to  the  genus 
Malphigia. 

2.  Srtie  composite.  These  are  almost  always  solid. 
The  term  comprehends  two  species  of  bristles,  furcata 
and  fasciculate?. 

a.  The  forked  are,  in  some  inslances,  merely  rigid 
hair-like  bodies  terminating  in  two  or  three  diverging 
points,  as  in  Thrincin  hispida  :  but  in  other  instances, 
as  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  hop  plant,  the  stalk  of 
the  bristle,  which  is  supported  on  a  firm  cellular  tubercle, 
Is  very  short,  and  its  forking  extremities  resemble  two 
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flatfish,  awl-shaped  bristles,  pointing  in  opposite  dlree* 
tions. 

b.  The  fasciculated  consist  of  a  number  of  simple, 
straight  bristles,  diverging  from  a  papillary  knob;  as  in 
Cactus  flagilliformis. 

There  is  still  another  species  of  pubescence  which 
cannot  properly  be  arranged  with  the  pilus  or  seta:  it 
is  found  on  a  species  of  house-leek,  extending  like  a 
very  fine  thread,  stretching  from  the  tip  of  one  leaf  to 
that  of  another,  and  resembling  so  exactly  a  spider's 
web,  that  the  plant  has  been  named  Arachnoideum. — 
Thompson. 

Bristles  are  also  distinguished  into  erect,  as  in  Leon- 
todon  hirtum  ;  hamose,  as  in  the  pericarp  of  t  Arcti- 
cum  lappa;  stellate  and  plumpse.  The  L  ties  of 
plants  have  received  other  denominations. 

1.  Slriga,  that  variety  of  the  subulate  which  is  seen 
in  Borago  officinalis. 

2.*  Hamus,  that  which  is  hooked  at  its  extremity  ;  as 
in  Galium  aperine,  Caucalis  daucoides,&c. 

3.  Oloc/iis  when  several  sharp  tooth-like  processes 
are  turned  back  from  the  apex  of  the  bristle. 

5.  Arista,  a  long  bristle  proceeding  from  the  husk  of 
grasses  ;  as  in  Hordeum  vulgare. 

SETACEUM.  (From  seta,  a  bristle;  because  horse- 
hairs were  first  used  to  keep  open  the  wound.)  A  ae- 
ton.    See  Seton. 

SETACEUS.  Bristly.  Applied  to  the  petals  of 
Trapieolum  majus. 

SETIFORMIS.  Setiform  :  bristly.  Applied  to  the 
nectary,  as  that  of  the  Periploea  grasca. 

SETCW.  Setaceum.  An  artificial  ulcer  made  un- 
der the  skin  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the 
seton  needle, -which  carries  with  it  a  portion  of  thread 
or  silk,  that  is  moved  backwards  or  forwards,  and  thus 
keeps  up  a  constant  irritation. 

SBTOSUB.  Setose  :  bristly  ;  applied  to  the  recepta- 
cle of  the  Echvnops  spha-roccphalus,  and  of  Centaurea. 

BETTERWOET.     See  Helleburous  fatnlus. 

SEVERINUS,  Marcos  Aitrblitjs,  was  born  in 
Caklbria,  in  1580.  He  graduated  at  Naples,  where  he 
became  one  of  the  most  celebiated  prof-ssoisin  anato- 
my and  surgery.  He  was,  however,  somewhat  harsh 
in  his  practice;  and  in  his  work,  "  De  Efficaci  Medi- 
cina,"  condemned  his  contemporaries  for  neglecting  the 
use  of  the  cautery,  and  of  the  knife,  ;is  practised  by 
the  ancients.  He  died  in  1656.  Many  publications 
were  written  by  him,  evincing  much  boldness  and  ori- 
ginality of  thought,  but  too  great  attachment  to  para- 
dox. His  treatise  on  abscesses,  in  eight  books,  passed 
through  many  editions.  He-  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  comparative  anatomy,  on  which  subject  some 
of  his  works  are  composed. 

SE'VUM.     Suet.    See  Fat. 

Sevum  CETI.     See  Physetcr  macroccphalus. 

SBVUM  ovii.k.     Scrum  urilliim.     Mutton  suet 

SEXUAL.     Appertaining  to  the  sexes. 

Sexual  actions.  Sexual  functions.  Those  func- 
tions proper  to  each  sex,  by  which  the  species  is  pro- 
pagated, as  the  excretion  of  semen  in  men;  menstru- 
ation, conception,  the  evolution  of  the  foetus,  parturi- 
tion, &c.  ill  women. 

Sexual  organs.  See  Generation,  organs  of,  Sta- 
men, and  Pist  ilium. 

Sexual  system.    See  Plants. 

SEYDSCHUTZ.     See  Scdlitz. 

[SHAD.    See  Clupea  alosa.    A.] 

SHADDOCK.    A  variety  of  orange. 

SHALLOT.     A  species  of  allium. 

SHARP.    1.  See  Acutus. 

2.  Samuel,  an  able  and  distinguished  surgeon  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  was  a  pupil  of  Cheselden, 
and  afterward  studied  with  great  zeal  at  Paris.  He  is 
said  to  have  commenced  his  profession  rather  late  in 
life  ;  nevertheless,  after  settling  in  London,  and  becom- 
ing surgeon  to  Guy's  hospital,  his  genius  and  assiduity 
soon  procured  him  great  celebrity  and  extensive  prac- 
tice. He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  a  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris. 
He  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  his  art  by  two 
valuable  publications,  which  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions, and  were  translated  into  several  foreign  Ian 
guages.  The  fiist  of  these  was  a  "Treatise  on  the 
Operations  of  Surgery,"  with  an  Introduction  on  the 
Nature  and  Treatment  of  Wounds,  &x.  The  other 
work  was  entitled  "A  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  pre- 
sent State  c«f  Surgery,"  first  printed  in  1750. 
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SIL 

"three  parts  of  pure  potassa  in  a  silver  crucible,  dissolve 
the  fused  compound  in  water,  add  to  the  solution  a 
quantity  of  acid,  equivalent  to  saturate  the  alkali,  and 
evaporate  to  dryness,  we  shall  obtain  a  fine  gritty  pow- 
der, which  being  well  washed  with  hot  water,  and 
ignited,  will  leave  pure  silica.  By  passing  the  vapour 
of  potassium  over  silica  in  an  ignited  tube,  Sir  H.  Davy 
obtained  a  dark-coloured  powder,  which  apparently 
contained  silicon,  or  silicium,  the  basis  of  the  earth. 
Like  boron  and  carbon,  it  is  capable  of  sustaining  a 
high  temperature  without  suffering  any  change. 

SILICON.    The  base  of  silica. 

SILICULA.  A  pouch,  or  pod,  that  is  scarcely 
longer  than  it  is  broad.    It  is, 

1.  Orbiculate,  in  Thlaspt  arvense. 

2.  Cordate,  in  Isatis  armena. 

3.  Obcordate,  in  Thlaspi  bursa  parloris,  alpestre, 
and  Myogram  perfoliatum. 

4.  Lanceolate,  in  I^epedium  alpinum,  and  Isatis 
tinctoria.  , 

5.  Angulatc,  in  Myagrum  mgyptiacum. 

6.  Emarginate,  in  Alyssum,  and  Cochlearia. 

7.  Drupaceous,  if  the  membrane  is  double,  soft 
externally,  and  hard  within ;  as  in  Erucago  and 
Bunias. 

SILIGO.    XiXiyvtj.    Fine  wheat  or  rye. 

SI'LIQUA.  (From  silo,  a  nose  turned  up,  ahooked 
nose.)  A  long,  dry,  membranaceous  pericarpium,  or 
seed-vessel,  of  two  valves,  separated  by  a  linear  recep- 
tacle, along  the  edges  of  each  of  which,  the  seeds  are 
arranged  alternately.  The  dissepiment  is  a  partition 
dividing  a  siliqua  and  silicula  into  two  loculamenls,  or 
cells.    Botanists  distinguish, 

1.  The  round  pod  in  Fumaria  lutea,  and  Cheiran- 
thus  tricus  pidatus. 

2  The  compressed,  with  level  valves,  in  Chciranthus 
annuus. 

3.  The  four-edged,  in  Erysimum  ;  Chciranthus  ery- 
simoides,  and  Brassica  orientalis. 

4.  Articulate,  in  Raphanus  raphanistrum. 

5.  The  tortulosc,  which  has  elevated  nodes  here  and 
there,  in  Raphanus  sativus- 

6.  Rostrate,  having  the  partition  very  prominent  at 
the  apex;  as  in  Sinapisalba. 

Siliqua  dulcis.  See  Ceratonia  siliqua. 

Siliqua  hirsuta.    See  Dolichos  prurient. 

Siliq.ua/strum.  (From  siliqua,  a  pod:  named 
from  its  pods.)  Judas-tree.  The  Capsicum,  orGuinea- 
pepper,  was  so  termed  by  Pliny.     See  Capsicum. 

SILIOUO'S^E.  (From  siliqua,  a  pod.)  Crucifor- 
mts.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnams's 
Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  such  as 
have  a  siliqua  or  silicula,  the  flower  tetradynamous 
and  cruciate. 

Soliquosa  inmca.  An  American  plant ;  its  juice 
is  alexipharmic. 

SILK-WORM.     See  Bombyr.. 

Silk-worm,  acid  of.     See  Bombic  acid. 

Si'lphium.  (7-nlaph,  Arabian.)  Asafoetida,  or  the 
plant  which  affords  it. 

SILVER.  Argentum.  This  metal  is  found  both 
native  and  mineralized,  and  combined  with  lead,  cop- 
per, mercury,  cobalt,  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c.  The 
principal  ores  of  this  metal  are  the  following  :  Native, 
silver;  antimoniated  silver;  sulphuret  of  silver; 
sulphuretted  oxide  of  silver  and  antimony ;  muriate  of 
silver ;  native  oxide  of  silver,  &c.  It  is  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth.  The  mines  of  the  Er/.ge- 
biirge  or  the  metalliferous  rocks  of  Mexico  and  Potosi, 
Bohemia,  Norway,  Transylvania,  &c.  are  the  richest. 

JVativc  silver  possesses  all  the  properties  of  this 
metal,  and  it  appears  in  series  of  octahedra  inserted  in 
one  another;  in  small  capillary  flexible  threads  in- 
twined  together;  in  plates;  or  in  masses.  The  colour 
of  native  silvtr  is  white,  often  tarnished.  Silver  al- 
loyed v/ith  gold  forms  the  auriferous  native  silver  ore. 
The  colour  of  this  ore  is  a  yellowish  white.  It  h:-s 
much  metallic  lustre.  The  antimoniated  silver  ore 
belongs  to  this  class.  Silver,  combined  with  sulphur, 
forms  the  sulphuretted  oxide  of  silver,  or  vitreous 
silver  ore.  This  ore  occurs  in  masses,  sometimes  in 
threads,  and  sometimes  crystallized  in  cubes  or  regular 
(ctahedra.  Its  colour  is  dark  bluish  gray,  inclined  to 
black.  Its  fracture  is  uneven,  and  its  lustre  metallic. 
It  is  soft  enough  t«  be  cut  with  a  knife.  It  is  sometimes 
found  alloyed  with  antimony  (gray  silver  ore).  Silver 
united  with  muriatic  acid  fbtmsthe  corneous  silver  ore 
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(muriate  of  silver),  which  appears  under  different 
colours  and  shapes.  Silver  united  to  oxygen  consti- 
tutes i  lie  culifurin  silver  ore,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties.  The  colour  of  these  ores  is  a  lead  gray,  or 
grayish  black.  They  occur  massive,  disseminated,  and 
crystallized. 

Germany,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  but  more 
especially  Peru  and  Mexico  in  South  America,  contain 
the  principal  silver  mines.  There  are,  however,  silver 
mines  in  Ireland,  Norway,  France,  and  many  other 
parts  in  the  world. 

Method  of  obtaining  silver. — Different  methods  are 
employed  in  different  countries  to  extract  silver  from 
its  ores.  In  Mexico,  Peru,  &c.  the  mineral  is  pounded, 
roasted,  washed,  and  then  triturated  with  mercury 
in  vessels  filled  with  water.  A  mill  is  employed  to 
keep  the  whole  in  agitation.  The  silver  combines  by 
that  means  with  the  mercury.  The  alloy  thus  obtained 
is  afterward  washed,  to  separate  any  foreign  matters 
from  it,  and  then  strained  and  pressed  through  leather. 
This  being  done,  heat  is  applied  to  drive  off  the  mer- 
cury from  the  silver,  which  is  then  melted  and  cast  into 
bars  or  ingots. 

In  order  to  extract  silver  from  sulphuretted  or  vit- 
reous silver  ore,  the  mineral  is  roasted,  and  then  melted 
with  lead  and  borax,  or  some  other  flux  to  assist  the 
fusion.  By  the  first  operation  the  sulphur  is  volatilized, 
and  by  the  second  the  silver  is  obtained,  though  for 
the  most  part  alloyed  with  other  metals,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  cupellation,  or  fusion  with  lead  or 
bismuth. 

"Silver  is  the  whitest  of  all  metals,  considerably 
harder  than  gold,  very  ductile  and  malleable,  but  less 
malleable  than  gold  ,  for  the  continuity  of  its  parts 
begins  to  break  when  ii  is  hammered  out  into  leaves 
of  about  the  hundred  and  sixty  thousandth  of  an  inch 
thick,  which  is  more  than  one-third  thicker  than  gold 
|eaf;  in  this  state  it  docs  nol  transmit  the  light.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  from  10.4  to  10.5.  It  ignites  be- 
fore melting,  and  requires  a  strong  heat  to  fuse  it.  The 
heat  of  common  furnaces  is  insufficient  to  oxidize  it; 
but  the  heat  of  the  most  powerful  burning  lenses 
vitrifies  a  portion  of  it,  and  causes  it  to  emit  fumes  ; 
which  when  received  on  a  plate  of  gold,  aie  found  to 
be  silver  in  the  metallic  state.  Tt  lias  likewise  been 
partly  oxidized  by  twenty  successive  exposures  to  the 
heat  of  the  porcelain  furnace  at  Sevres.  By  passing  a 
strong  electric  shock  through  a  silver  wire,  it  m;>y  be 
converted  into  a  black  oxide  ;  and  by  a  powerful  gal- 
vanic battery,  silver  leaf  may  be  made  to  burn  with  a 
beautiful  green  light.  Lavoisier  oxidized  it  by  the 
blow-pipe  and  oxygen  gas;  and  a  line  silver  wire 
bums  in  the  kindled  united  stream  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases.  The  air  alters  n  very  little,  though  it 
is"  disposed  to  obtain  a  thin  purple  or  black  coating 
from  the  sulphureous  vapours  which  are  emitted  from 
animal  substances,  drains,  or.  pulriiying  matters. 
This  coating,  alter  a  long  series  of  years,  has  been  ob- 
served to  scale  off  from  images  of  silver  exposed  in 
chinches;  and  was  found,  on  examination,  to  consist 
of  silver  united  with  sulphur. 

Theie  seems  to  he  only  one  oxide  of  silver,  which  is 
formed  either  by  intense  ignition  in  an  open  vqesel, 
when  an  olive-coloured  glass  is  obtained  ;  or  by  adding 
a  solution  of  caustic  barytes  to  one  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  heating  the  precipitate  to  dull  redness.  Sir 
H.  Davy  found  that  100  of  silver  combined  with  7.3  of 
oxygen  in  the  above  oxide ;  and  if  we  suppose  it  to 
consist  of  a  prime  equivalent  of  each  constituent,  we 
shall  have  13.7  for  the  prime  of  silver.  Silver  leaf 
burned  with  a  voltaic  battery,  affords  the  same  olive- 
coloured  oxide. 

Silver  combines  with  chlotine,  when  the  metal  is 
heated  in  contact  with  the  gas.  This  chloride  is,  how- 
ever usually  prepared  by  adding  muriatic  acid  or 
a  muriate,  to  nitrate  of  silver.  It  has  been  long  known 
by  the  name  of  luna-rornea,  or  horn  silver,  because 
though  a  while  powder,  as  it  falls  down  from  the 
nitrate  solution,  it  fu-es  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  forms 
a  horny-looking  substance  when  it  cools.  It  consists 
of  13.875  silver  -4-  4..r>  chlorine. 

The  sulphuret  of  silver  is  a  brittle  substance,  of  a 
black  colour  and  metallic  lustre.  It  is  formed  by  heat- 
ing to  redness  thin  plates  of  silver  stratified  with  sul- 
phur.    It  consists  of  13  875  silver  -4-  'J  sulphur. 

Silver  is  soluble  in  th»  sulphuric  arid  when  concen- 
tratod  and  boiling,  and  the.  lie  la!  in  a  state  of  division 
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The  muriatic  acid  does  not  act  upon  it,  but  the  nitric 
acid,  if  somewhat  diluted,  dissolves  it  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  with  a  plentiful  disengagement  of  nitroue 
gas ;  which,  during  its  extrication,  lives  a  blue  or  green 
colour  to  the  acid,  and  entirely  disappears  if  the  silver 
made  use  of  be  pure;  if  it  contain  copper,  the  eola- 
tion remains  greenish  ;  and  if  the  acid  contain  either 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  these  combine  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  silver,  and  form  scarcely  soluble  compounds, 
which  fall  to  the  bottom.  If  the  silver  contain  gold, 
this  metal  separates  in  blackish-coloured  flocks. 

The  nitric  acid  dissolves  more  than  halt  its  weight 
of  silver;  and  the  solution  is  very  caustic,  that  is  to 
say,  it  destroys  and  corrodes  annual  substances  very 
powerfully. 

The  solution  of  silver,  when  fully  saturated,  deposites 
thin  crystals  as  it  cools,  and  also  by  evaporation. 
These  are  called  lunar  nitre,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  A 
gentle  heat  is  sufficient  to  fuse  them,  and  drive  off  their 
water  of  crystallization.  In  this  situation  the  nitrate, 
or  rather  subnitrale,  for  the  heat  drives  off  part  of  the 
acid,  is  of  a  black  colour,  may  be  east  into  small  sticks 
in  a  mould,  and  then  forms  the  lapis  inteinahs,  or 
lunar  caustic  used  in  surgery.  A  stronger  heat  decom- 
jioses  nitrate  of  silver,  the  acid  flying  off,  and  the  silver 
remaining  pure.  It  is  obvious  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  the  lunar  caustic,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suffer 
the  salt  to  crystallize,  but  that  it  may  he  made  by  eva- 
porating the  solution  of  silver  at  once  to  dryness  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  salt  is  fused,  and  ceases  to  boil,  it  may  be 
poured  out.  The  nitric  acid  driven  off  from  nitrate  of 
silver  is  decomposed,  the  products  being  oxygen  and 
nitrogen. 

The  sulphate  of  silver,  which  is  formed  by  pouring 
sulphuric  acid  into  the  nitric  solution  of  silver,  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water:  and  on  this  account  forms 
crystals,  which  are  so  small,  that  they  compose  a  white 
powder.  The  muriatic  acid  precipitates  from  nitric 
acid  the  saline  compound  called  lnna-cornea,ot  horn- 
silver ;  which  has  been  so  distinguished!  because, 
when  melted  and  cooled,  it  forms  a  semitraiurparsnl 
and  partly  flexible  mass,  resembling  horn.  It  is  sup 
posed  thai  a  preparation  of  this  kind  lias  given  ise  to 
the  accouni  of  malleable  grass.  This  effect  takes  place 
with  aqua  regis,  which  acts  strongly  on  silver,  but 
precipitates  it  in  the  form  of  muriate,  as  fast  aj  it  is 
dissolved. 

If  any  salt  with  base  nf  alkali,  containing  the  muriatic 
acid,  be  added  to  the  nitric,  solution  of  sil\  cr,  the  same 
eflect  takes  place  by  double  allinily  ;  the  alkaline  base 
uniting  with  the  nitric,  acid,  and  the  silver  falling  down 
in  combination  with  the  muriatic  acid. 

Sulphur  combines  very  easily  with  silver,  if  thin 
plates  imbedded  in  it,  be  exposed  to  a  heat  sufficient  to 
melt  the  sulphur.  The  sulphuret  is  of  a  deep  violet 
colour,  approaching  to  black,  with  a  degree  of  metallic 
lustre,  opake,  brittle,  and  soft.  It  is  more  fusible  than 
silver,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
combined  with  it.  A  strong  heat  expels  part  of  the 
sulphur. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  soon  tarnishes  the  surface  of 
polished  silver,  and  forms  on  it  a  thin  layer  of  sul- 
phuret. 

The  alkaline  sulphurets  combine  with  it  by  heat,  and 
form  a  compound,  soluble  in  water.  Acids  precipitate 
sulphuret  of  silver  from  this  solution. 

Phosphorus  left  in  a  nitric  solution  of  silver,  becomes 
covered  with  the  metal  in  a  dendritic  form.  By  boil- 
ing this  becomes  first  white,  then  a  light  black  mass, 
and  is  ultimately  converted  into  a  light  brown  phos- 
phuret.  The  best  method  of  forming  a  phosphuret  of 
silver  is  Pelletier's,  which  consists  in  mixing  phos- 
phoric acid  and  charcoal  with  the  metal,  and  exposing 
the  mixture  to  heat. 

Most  metallic  substances  precipitate  silver  in  the 
metallic  state  from  its  solution. 

Silver  unites  with  gold  by  fusion,  and  forms  a  pale 
alloy,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  in  treating  of  that 
metal.  With  platina  it  forms  a  hard  mixture,  rather 
yellower  than  silver  itself,  and  of  difficult  fusion. 

Silver  very  readily  combines  with  mercury.  A  very 
sensible  degree  of  heat  is  produced,  when  silver  leaf 
and  mercury  are  kneaded  together  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  With  lead  it  forms  a  soft  mass,  less  sonorous 
than  pure  silver.  With  copper  it  becomes  harder  and 
more  sonorous,  at  the  same  time  that  it  remains  suf- 
ficiently ductile:  this  mixture  is  used  in  the  British 
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coinage.  12J  parts  of  Bilver,  alloyed  with  one  of  cop- 
per, form  the  compound  called  standard  itrVST.  Tile 
mixture  of  silver  and  iron  has  been  little  examined. 
With  tin  It  forms  a  compound,  which,  like  that  of  gold 
with  the  same  metal,  has  been  said  to  be  brittle,  how- 
ever small  the  proportion;  though  there  is  probabl)  as 
little  foundation  for  the  assertion  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  Willi  bismuth,  arsenic,  zinc,  and  antimony, 
it  forms  brittle  compounds.  It  does  not  unite  with 
nickel.  The  compound  of  silver  and  tungsten,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  was 
extended  under  the  hammer  during  a  few  strokes;  hut 
afterward  split  in  pieces. 

The  uses  of  silver  are  well  known:  it  is  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  the  forming  of  various  utensils  lor  domestic 
use,  and  as  the  medium  ol'  exchange  in  money.  Its 
disposition  to  assume  a  black  colour  by  tarnishing,  and 

its  softness,  appear  to  be  the  chief  objection  to  fi 

in  the  construction  of  graduated  instruments  for  astro- 
nomical and  other  purposes,  in  which  a  good  white 
metal  would  be  a  desirable  acquisition.  The  nitrate 
of  silver,   besides  its  gnat   use  as  a  caustic,  has  been 

employed  as  a  medicine." 

SILVER-WEED.     See  Pntrntilla  anserina. 

SIMAROU'BA.  (A  patronymic  name  of  America.) 
See  Quassia  simarovba. 

Si'nu.e  lapis.    See  Bsioar  simim. 

Simple  affinity.     See  Affinity  simple. 

Simple  attraction.     Bee  Affinity  simple. 

Simple  leaf.     See  J.raf. 

Simple  substance.     See  Element. 

SIMPLEX.  Simple:  applied  very  generally  in 
every  department  of  nature  to  designate  that  which  is 
not  compound. 

Simple  C  oouli's.     A  bandage  for  the  eye. 

SINAl'lv     See  Sinapis. 

SINAPELJE'UM.  (From  otvam,  mustard,  and 
cXatov,  oil.)    Oil  of  mustard. 

SlNA'Pl.    See  Sinapis. 

SINA'PIS.  /On  civet  tov{  u>rrac,  because  it  hurts 
the  eves.)      I.  The  name  Of  a  gen  US  of  plants  in   the 

Linmean  system.    Class,  Tctradynamia ;  Order,  Sili- 
guosa.    Mustard. 

^  2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  black  mustard. 
See  Sinapis  nigra. 

SiNA.ru  alba.  The  systematic  name  of  the  white 
mustard  plant,  which  is  directodfoi  medicinal  use  lu  (ha 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  It  is  somewhat  less  nun- 
gent  than  the  black  species.     See  Sinapis  m: 

Sinapis  nioh.v.  The  systematic  name  of  the  com- 
mon black  mustard.  JVapus;  Erven;  s,napc;  si 
napi.  Common  black  mustard.  Sinapis— sUiouis 
glabris  raetmo  appressist  of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  of 
this  Bpecies  of  mustard,  which  are  directed  by  the'  Lon- 
don College,  and  those  ol  the  Sinapis  alba,  which  are 
preferred  by  that  of  Edinburgh,  manifest  no  remark- 
able difference  to  the  taste,  nor  in  their  effects,  and, 
therefore,  answer  equally  well  for  medicinal  and  culi- 
nary purposes.  They  have  an  acrid  pungent  taste, 
ami.  when  bruised,  this  pungency  shows  its  volatility 
erfnlly  afleciing  the  organs  of  smell.  Mustard 
is  considered  as  capable  of  promoting  appetite,  assist 
ing  digestion,  attenuating  viscid  juices,  and,  by  stimu- 
lating the  libres,  it  proves  a  general  remedy  in  paralytic 
affections.  .Lined  to  its  stimulant  qualities,  it  fre- 
quently, if  taken  in  considerable  quatiti:y,  opens  the 
body,  and  increases  the  urinary  discbarge,  "and  hence  it 
has  been  found  useful  in  dropsical  complaints.  Kxter 
nally,  flower  of  mustard  is  frequently  used  mixed  with 
vinegar,  as  a  stimulant  or  sinapism. 

firLNAPI'SMUS.  Sinapismum;  Cataplasma  sina- 
pws.  A  sinapism  or  mustard  poultice.  A  term  given 
to  a  mixture  of  mustard  and  vinegar  in  form  of  ponlti,  e 
generally  applied  to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  itt  soles  of  the 
teet,  as  a  stimulant,  and  employed  in  low  states  of 
fevers  and   other  diseases,  and  intended  to  supercede 

..I.NAPILM.  (From  mvam,  mustard.)  An  in- 
fusion or  decoction  of  mustard-seed  ;  n 

s!  \rHt'7ui  TI!?li'r<I';''-t»'  'I'ehead.    See  Caput. 

SII^L  PARI  Several  muscles,  veins,  arteries 
&c.  are  so  called  which  are  without  a  fellow  sS 
Aiygos.  oee 

SIMM  ■■ieXv%altTraCti°n-     Sf'e  •*$***  SimPle- 
SIM. I    LTUS.     J.ygmos.     The  hiccough.     A  con- 

Vl«,  vr' vti' •"  "''  £"  *■!*«■■  !l"u  i':lrls  accent 
blMJArXb.     feumated:   applied  to  leaves  which 
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are  cut  into  rounded  or  wide  openings ;  as  in  Statice 
sinaata. 
Sl'NUS.     1.  A  cavity  or  depression. 

2.  In  surgery  it  means  a  long,  narrow,  hollow  track, 
leading  from  some  abscess,  diseased  bone,  &.C. 

3.  The  veins  of  the  dura  mater  aie  termed  sinuses. 
They  are  several  in  number,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
1.  The  longitudinal  sinus,  which  rises  anteriorly 
from  the  crista  galli,  ascends  and  passes  between  the 
t\yo  lamina-  of  the  falciform  process  to  where  this  pro- 
cess ends.  It  then  opens  into,  2  Two  lateral  sinuses, 
distinguished  into  right  and  left,  which  lie  in  the  cru- 
cial spine  of  the  os  occipitis  :  3.  The  inferior  longitu- 
dinal, which  is  a  small  sinus  situated  at  the  acute  in- 
ferior margin  of  the  falx. 

Mini's  coxa:.    The  acetabulum. 

Sim  s  oksje  riTuiTAiuus.  See  Antrum  of  High- 
more. 

Sinus  lateral.     See  Lateral  sinuses. 

Sinus  longitudinalis.     See  Longitudinal  sinus. 

Sinus  maxillaris.    See  Jintrumof  Highmore. 

Sisrs  MinKBRis.    The  vagina. 

Sinus  vknj.  portarum.  The  entrance  into  the 
liver. 

Si'philis.    See  Syphilis. 

SIPHO'NIA.  (From  aiqiuv,  a  pipe ;  alluding  to  the 
uses  made  of  the  exudation  of  the  tree,  called  Indian 
rubber.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.     Class,  Monacia  ;  Order,  Jlonadtlphia. 

Siphonia  elastica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
elastic  resin  tree.     See  Caoutchouc. 

Slfil'ASIS.  (From  oipot,  a  cavity.)  An  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  peculiar  to  children,  and  attended 
with  a  hollowness  of  the  eyes  and  depression  of  the 
unitatiella. 

Si  mum  myrtjfouum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  afford  the  yellow 
eaunders.     See-  SaMalum  album. 

SI'SARUM.    (Sisa,  Hebrew.)   Siser  or  skirret.   See 

£itir:i  sis'irmn. 

SI'SER.     Sec  Slum  sisarvm. 

SI  SON.  (Xktwv.  A  name  adopted  by  Dioscorides.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria, 
Order,  Jlonogynia. 

Sison  ammi.  The  systematic  name  of  the  plant 
Which  affords  the  ammi  verum  of  the  shops.  The 
Beeds  of  this  plant,  Sison— foliis  tripinnatis,  radicali- 
bus  linearibus.  caulinis  selaceis  stipularibus  longio- 
ribus.  of  Linmeus,  have  a  grateful  smell,  somewhat 
like  that  of  origanum,  and  were  formerly  administered 
as  a  carminative. 

SISYMBRIUM.  (From  atavBot,  fringe :  so  named 
from  its  fringed  roots.)  The  uainc  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Limucan  system.  Class,  Tetradynamia ;  Order, 
Siliquosa. 

Sisymbrium  n-sti-ktium.  The  systematic  name 
of  I  he  water-cress.  jYasturtium  aquaticum  ;  leaver 
qdoratum;  CraUaaJ  sunn;  Cressi :  Cardamines.  Water- 
cress. This  indigenous  plant,  Sisymbrium — silir/uis 
dr.clinatis,  foliis  punuitis,  foliulis  subcordatis,  of 
Linnsus,  trows  plentifully  in  brooks  and  stagnant 
waters.  The  leaves  have  a  moderately  pungent  taste, 
emit  a  quil  k  penetrating  smell,  like  that  of  mustard- 
seed,  bin  much  weaker.  Water-cresses  obtain  a  place 
in  the  Materia  Medica,  for  their  antiscorbutic  quali- 
ties, which  lias  e  been  long  very  generally  acknowledged 
by  physicians.  The  most  pleasant  way  of  administer- 
ing them  is  in  form  of  a  salad. 

Sisymbrium  sophia.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
herb  Sophia.  Sophia  chirurgorum.  This  plant  is  now 
almost  banished  from  practice.  It  was  formerly  in  high 
estimation  in  the  cure  of  wounds.  It  has  been  given 
internally  in  hysterical  affections  and  uterine  hsemor- 
rhages,  and  the  seeds  are  said  tp  be  efficacious  in  de- 
Btroyinc  intestinal  worms. 

SiTIOLOGY.  (Sitiologia:  from  <ri7of,  aliment, 
and  Aoi'oj ,  a  discourse  or  treatise.)  A  doctrine  or  trea- 
tise  on  aliment. 

SIUM.  (From  ceitu,  to  move ;  from  its  agitation  in 
water.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
n;eaii  system.    Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopccial  name  of  the  creeping  water- 
parsnip., 

Sium  aromaticum.  The  amentum  is  sometimes  so 
called. 

Sium  ninsi.  The  systematic  name  of  the  plant,  the 
root  of  which  is  called  radix  ninsi ;  Ninzin  :  Nindsin. 
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This  root  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  ginseng 
It  now  appears,  however,  to  be  the  produce  of  this  plant. 
It  possess  similar,  though  weaker  properties,  than 
ginseng. 

Sium  nodiflorum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
creeping  water-parsnip.  Tiiis  plant  was  admitted  into 
the  London  pharmacopoeia  in  the  character  of  an  anti- 
scorbutic. It  is  not  nauseous,  and  children  take  it  rea- 
dily if  mixed  with  milk. 

Sium  sisarum.  The  siser  or  skirret.  The  root  of 
this  plant  is  eatable,  but  now  out  of  use,  though  culti- 
vated in  the  days  of  Cerarde  and  Parkinson.  Its  flavour 
is  said  to  be  aromatic,  with  a  sweetness  not  acceptable 
to  every  palate,  and  of  a  flatulent  and  indigestible 
quality. 

SKELETON.  (.Sceletus ,  from  okcMu,  to  dry.) 
Sceleton.  When  the  bones  of  the  body  are  preserved 
in  their  natural  situation,  and  deprived  of  the  flesh,  the 
assemblage  is  called  a  skeleton.     See  Bone. 

Skeleton,  artificial.  The  assemblage  of  all  the 
bones  of  the  animal,  when  hung  in  their  respective 
situations  by  means  of  wire.    See  Bone. 

Skeleton,  natural.  A  skeleton  is  so  termed  in 
opposition  to  an  artificial  one,  when  the  bones  are  re- 
tained in  their  proper  places  by  means  of  their  natural 
ligaments. 

SKIN.  Atpptc.  Pellis;  Cutis.  The  skin,  though 
apparently  a  simple  membrane,  is  in  reality  laminated, 
consisting  of  several  subdivisions;  the  outermost  lamina 
is  termed  with  us  scarf  skin,  or  cuticle ;  the  second  has 
no  English  name,  is  known  only  to  anatomists,  and  is 
called  rete  mucosnm.  After  these  two  are  removed,  we 
come  to,  as  is  commonly  thought,  the  surface  of  the  skin 
itself. 

When  a  blister  has  been  applied  to  the  skin  of  a  ne- 
gro, if  it  has  not  been  very  stimulating,  in  twelve  hours 
after  a  thin  transparent  grayish  membrane  is  raised, 
under  which  we  find  a  fluid.  This  membiane  is  the 
cuticle  or  scarf  skin.  When  this,  with  the  fluid,  is  re- 
moved, the  surface  under  them  appears  black;  but  if 
the  blister  had  been  very  stimulating,  another  mem- 
brane, in  which  this  black  colour  resides,  would  also 
have  been  raised  with  the  cuticle.  This  is  the  rete 
mucosum,  which  is  itself  double,  consisting  of  another 
gray  transparent  membrane,  and  of  a  black  web,  very 
much  resembling  the  nigrum  pigmentum  of  the  eye. 
When  this  membrane  is  removed,  the  surface  of  the 
true  skin  (as  has  hitherto  been  believed)  comes  in  view, 
and  is  white,  like  that  of  a  European.  The  rete  mu- 
cosum  gives  the  colour  to  the  skin  ;  is  black  in  the  Ne- 
gro; white,  brown,  or  yellowish,  in  the  European.  The 
reason  why  this  membiane  is  black  in  the  Negro,  is, 
perhaps,  that  his  body  may  be  better  able  to  defend  itself 
against  the  sun's  rays,  and  that  the  heat  may  be  pre- 
vented from  penetrating.  The  intention  of  a  similar 
membrane  behind  the  retina  in  the  eye,  appears  to  be 
not  only  that  of  absorbing  the  superfluous  rays  of  light, 
but,  like  the  amalgam  behind  the  looking-glass,  it  may 
enable  the  retina  to  reflect  the  rays,  in  order  to  perfect 
vision.  It  is  not  very  improbable  that  some  such  pur- 
pose, as  enabling  the  cuticle  to  reflect  the  sun's  rays  in 
those  warm  climates,  where  the  inhabitants  originally 
go  naked,  may  be  the  intention  of  nature,  in  giving 
them  the  black  membrane.  Perhaps,  too,  the  circum- 
stance of  the  countenance  becoming  brown,  when  ex- 
posed to  tlie  sun's  rays  in  summer,  in  our  own  climate, 
maybe  a  process  of  nature  to  defend  herself  agaiast  the 
access  of  external  heat  into  the  body. 

Both  cuticle  and  rete  mucosum  send  innumerable  pro- 
cesses into  the  pores  of  the  true  skin.  The  process  of 
the  rete  mucosum  is  always  within  that  of  the  cuticle, 
and  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  pore,  as  formed  by 
the  true  skin.  These  processes  are  remarkable  in  the 
cuticle  and  rete  mucosum  of  the  elephant,  some  of  them 
are  ,Hlmost  an  inch  long ;  the  cuticle,  or  rete  mucosum, 
or  a  membrane  very  similar,  having  the  same  proper 
ties  with  these,  appears  to  be  also  continued  into  the 
inside  of  the  mouth,  over  the  tongue,  internal  surface 
of  the  lungs,  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestinal  tube. 
In  most  of  the  last-named  parts,  the  cuticle,  however, 
forms  sheaths  for  villi,  and  not  processes  which  line 
pores.  On  viewing  the  surface  of  the  skin,  even  with 
the  naked  eye,  we  find  it  porous ;  more  so  in  some  places 
than  in  others  ;  and  the  pores  are  also  larger  in  some 
parts  than  others.  Some  of  these  pores  are  ducts  of 
sebaceous  glands,  and  others  serve  not  only  to  transmit 
hairs,  but,  it  is  supposed,  the  greatest  part  of  the  per 
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spirable  matter  itself.  Absorption  on  the  skin  also,  in 
all  probability,  begins  on  the  sides  of  these  pores.  They 
are  particularly  remarkable  about  the  mouth,  nose, 
palms  of  the  hands,  soles  of  the  feet,  external  cur, 
scalp,  mona  veneris,  and  around  the  nipple  in  women. 

The  skin  itself  was  givin  to  man  not  only  for  feeling 
in  a  general  sense,  but  for  perspiration,  absorption,  ana 
particularly  for  touch,  in  which  he  excels  all  other  ani 
nials,  and  which  resides  principally  in  the  tips  of  t/ie 
fingers.  He  was  intended  for  examining,  reasoning, 
forming  a  judgment,  and  acting  accordingly;  be  was 
fitted  by  this  sense  to  examine  accurately  the  properties 
of  surrounding  bodies,  not  capable  of  being  examined 
by  his  other  senses.  This,  among  other  reasons,  was 
one  why  he  was  made  erect,  that  the  point  of  his  rin- 
gers should  not  be  made  callous,  or  less  sensible,  by 
walking  on  tin  in. 

When  carefully  dissected  off  and  separated  from  all 
adventitious  matter  in  a  middle-sized  man,  the  skin 
weighs  about  four  pounds  and  a  half. 

The  skin  of  human  bodies  is  always  of  a  white  colour, 
in  the  dead  body,  let  the  colour  of  the  rele  mucosum  lie 
what  it  may  :  it  is  extremely  full  of  pores,  and  ex- 
tremely vascular ;  a  child  in  full  vigour  comes  Into  the 
world  from  this  circumstance,  scarlet ;  it  is  endowed 
v\iih  intense  sensibility.  Almost  all  the  pain,  in  the 
different  operations  of  surgery,  is  past  w  hen  we  have 
divided  the  skin.  Some  parts  of  the  skin  have  more 
feeling  than  others;  the  lips,  for  example,  as  llaller 
says,  "  ad  basia  dcslinala."  The  giant  clitaridis,  and 
the  glans  penis,  with  a  similar  intention  ;  there,  though 
the  nerves  are  not  so  large  as  in  some  other  parts,  they 
are  longer,  more  numerous,  and  endowed  with  more 
exquisite  feeling  ;  but  where  the  common  offices  of  life 
merely  are  intended,  the  marks  of  superior  feeling  or 
touch,  in  the  skin,  are  the  projections,  above  the  com- 
mon surface,  of  those  packets  of  arteries,  veins,  and 
absorbents,  called  villi.  The  nerves  are  there  not  only 
also  longer,  but  larger,  as  in  the  points  of  the  fingers  and 

toes. 

We  are  not  certain  that  the  skin  is  muscular,  but  it 
has  properties  very  like  those  of  muscle;  it  contracts, 
relaxes,  and  even  Vibrates  in  some  places,  on  certain 
occasions.  It  is  extremely  distensible  ;  the  skin  of  the 
pirinaium  has  stretched  in  labour  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  six  inches.  It  is  also  extremely  elastic,  and  in- 
stantly after  labour  has  returned  again  to  the  original 
quarter  of  an  inch  ;  it  is  thickest  on  those  parts  intend- 
ed by  nature  to  bear  weight  or  pressure  ;  of  course  it  is 
thickest  on  the  back,  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  palms 
of  the  hands.  It  is  thinner  on  the  forepart  of  the  body, 
on  the  insides  of  the  arms  and  legs,  and  where  Its  sur- 
faces touch  opposite  surfaces.  It  is  extremely  thin  on 
the  lips,  and  allows  the  colour  of  the  blood  to  shine 
through  it.  It  is  also  extremely  thin  on  the  glans  penis 
in  men,  glans  cldoridis  in  women,  and  on  the  inside 
of  the  labia  pudendi.  Skin  dried  and  dressed  is  ex- 
tremely strong  and  durable,  and  therefore  employed  in 
making  harness  tor  horses,  clothing  for  men,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  purposes. 

Skin,  scarf.    See  Cuticle,  and  Skin. 
SKINK.    See  Scincus. 

SKORODITE.  An  arsenate  of  iron,  without  cop- 
per, of  a  green  colour,  found  in  quartz  and  hornstone 
in  primitive  rocks  in  Saxony. 

SKULL.     Cranium.    The  skull,  or  that  bony  box 
which  contains  the  brain.    It  forms  the  forehead,  and 
every  part  of  the  head,  except  the  face.     It  consists  of 
eisht  bones,  namely,  one  os  frontis,  one  os  occipitis,  one 
.  03  sphenoides,  one  os  ethmoideum,  two  ossa  tempora- 
lia,  and  two  ossa  parietalia. 
[Skunk  cabbage.    See  Dracontium.    A.] 
Slaters.    See  Oniscus  asellus. 
SLEEP.    Somnus.    That  state  of  the  body  in  which 
the  internal  and  external  senses  and  voluntary  motions 
are  not  exercised.    The  end  and  design  of  sleep  is  both 
to  renew,  during  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  night, 
the  vital  energy  which  has  been  exhausted  through  the 
day,  and  to  assist  nutrition. 

"  When  the  time  of  being  awake  has  continued  for 
sixteen  or  eighteen  hours,  we  have  a  general  feeling  of 
fatigue  and  weakness ;  our  motions  become  more  diffi- 
cult, our  senses  lose  their  activity,  the  mind  becomes 
confused,  receives  sensations  indistinctly,  and  governs 
muscular  contraction  with  difficulty.  We  recognise, 
by  these  signs,  the  necessity  of  sleep  ;  we  choose  such 
a.  position  as  can  be  preserved  with  little  effort ;  we 
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seek  obscurity  and  silence,  and  sink  into  the  arms  of 
oblivion. 

The  man  who  slumbers  loses  successivi  lj  the  use  ol 
In-  senses.     The  sight  tiist  ceases  to  act  by  the  i 
of  the  eyelids,  the    smell   becomes  dormant  only  utter 

the  taste,  the  hearing  after  the  smell,  and  the  touch 

after  the  hearing:  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  being 
relaxed,  cease  to  act  before  those  that  Support  the 
head,  and  these  before  those  of  the  spine.  In  propor- 
tion 8S  these  phenomena  proceed,  tin    resplratii 

COmea  slower  and  more  deep;  the  circula.ion  dirul 
nishes;  the  blood  proceeds  in  greater  quantity  to  the 
head;  animal  heat  sinks  ;  the  different  secretions  he- 
come  less  abundant.  Man,  although  plunged  In  this 
sopor,  has  not,  however,  lost  Lhe  feeling  of  hie  exi 
he  is  conscious  of  most  of  the  changes  thai  happen  in 
him,  and  which  are  not  without  their  charms;  ideas, 
more  or  less  incoherent,  succeed  each  other  in  bistriind; 
he  ceases,  finally,  to  be  sensible  of  existence:  he  is 
asleep. 

During  sleep,  the  circulation  and  respiration  are  re- 
tarded, as  well  as  the  different  secretions,  and,  In  conse 
quence,  digestion  becomes  less  rapid. 

I  know  not  on  what  foundation  the  most  pari  Of  an 

ay  that  absorption  alone  acquires  more  energy. 

Since  the  nutritive  functions  continue  in  sleep, il  Is  e\  i 
(lent  that  the  brain  has  ceased  to  act,  only  with  regard 
to  muscular  contraction,  and  as  an  organ  of  lntelhj 
and  that  it  continues  to  influence  the  muscles  of  respi- 
ration, the  heart,  the  arteries,  the  secretions,  and  nu- 
trition, 

Sleep  is  profound  when  strong  excitants  are  neces- 
sary to  arrest  it ;  it  is  light  when  it  ceases  easily. 

Sleep,  such  as  it  has  been  described,  is  perfect,  that 
is,  it  results  from  the  suspension  of  the  action  ol  the 
relative  organs  of  life,  and  from  the  diminution  of  the 
action  of  the  nutritive  functions  ;  but  it  is  not  extraor- 
dinary for  some  of  ihe  relative  organs  of  life  to  preserve 
their  activity  during  sleep,  as  it  happens  when  one  sleeps 
standing  ;  it  is  also  frequent  tor  one  or  moreo!  the  senses 

to  remain  awake,  and  transmit  the  Impressions  which 

it  perceives  to  the  brain  ;  it  is  still  more  common  tin  the. 
brain  to  lake  cognizance  Of  different  internal  sensations 
that  are  developed  during  sleep,  a-  want-,  ilesiies,  pain, 
&c.  The  understanding  Itself  may  be  in  exercise  in 
man  during  sleep,  either  in  an  irregular  and  Incohl 
manner,  as  in  most  dreams,  or  in  a  consequent  and  re- 
gular manner,  as  it  happens  in  some  persons  happily 
organized. 

The  turn  which  the  ideas  assume  during  sleep,  or 
the  nature  of  dreams,  depends  mini  Ii  on  the  stale  ol  i  In 
organs.  If  the  stomach  b  overcharged  with  indig 
food,  the  respiration  difficult  on  account  of  position,  or 
other  causes,  dreams  are  painful,  fatiguing  ;  if  hunger 
is  felt,  the  person  dreams  id'  eating  agreeable  fobi 
it  is  the  venereal  appetite,  the  dreams  are  erotic,  &c. 
The  character  of  dreams  is  no  less  Influenced  by  ha- 
bitual occupations  of  the  mind  ;  tlie  ambitious  dream 
of  success  or  disappointment,  the  poet  makes  verses, 
the  lover  sees  his  mistress,  Ace.  It  is  because  the  judg- 
ment is  sometimes  correctly  exercisi  d  in  dreams,  with 
regard  to  future  events,  that  in  times  of  ignorance  the 
gift  of  divination  was  attributed  to  them. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  in  the  study  of  sleep  than 
the  history  of  sleep-walkers. 

Those  individuals  being  first  profoundly  asleep,  rise 
all  at  once,  dress  themselves,  see,  hear,  speak,  employ 
their  hands  with  ease,  perform  certain  exercises,  write, 
compose,  then  go  to  bed,  and  preserve,  when  they 
awake,  no  recollection  of  what  happened  to  them. 
What  difference  is  there,  then,  between  a  sleep  walker 
of  this  kind,  and  a  man  awake  1  A  very  evident  dif- 
ference,— the  one  is  conscious  of  his  existence,  and  the 
other  is  not. 

Many  hypotheses  have  been  offered  on  the  proximate 
cause  of  sleep,  as  the  depression  Of  the  lamina:  of  the 
cerebrum,  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the  brain,  &c.  Sleep, 
which  is  the  immediate  effect  of  the  laws  of  organiza- 
tion, cannot  depend  on  any  physical  cause  of  this 
kind.  Its  regular  return  is  one  of  the  circumstances 
that  contributes  the  most  to  the  preservation  of  health  ; 
its  suppression,  even  for  a  short  time,  is  often  attended 
with  serious  inconvenience,  and  in  no  case  can  it  be 
carried  beyond  certain  limits. 

The  ordinary  duration  of  sle<  p  is  va.  iahle ;  generally, 
it  is  from  six  to  eight  hours.  Fatigue  of  the  muscular 
system,  strong  exertions  of  the  mind,  lively  and  multi- 
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plied  sensations,  prolong  it,  as  well  as  habits  of  Idle- 
ness, the  immoderate  use  of  wine,  and  of  too  strong 
illiniums  Infancy  and  youth,  whose  life  of  relation  is 
very  active,  have  need  of  longer  revise.  Riper  aire, 
more  frugal  of  time,  and  tortured  with  cares,  devotes 
to  it  but  a  small  portion.  V  ery  old  people  present  two 
opposite  modifications  ;  either  they  are  almost  always 
Blumbering,  or  their  sleep  is  very  light  ;  but  the  reason 
of  this  latter  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  foresight  they 
have  of  their  approaching  end. 

By  uninterrupted  peaceable  sleep,  restrained  within 
proper  limits,  the  powers  are  restored,  and  the  organs 
el  the  facility  of  action;  but  if  sleep  is  troubled 
by  disagreeable  dreams,  and  painful  impressions,  or 
even  prolonged  beyond  measure,  very  far  from  repair- 
ing,  it  exhausts  the  strength,  fatigues  the  organs,  and 
sometimes  becomes  the  occasion  of  serious  diseases, 
asidioiism  and  madness." 

SLICKENSIDES.  The  specular  variety  of  galena 
is  so  (ailed  in  Derbyshire. 

SLOK.    See  Prunus  sylvestris. 

SMALLAGE.     Sec;  Ji-pivm  gravcolens. 

SMALLPOX.     See  Variola. 

SMALT.     See  Zaffre. 

SMARAGDITE.    See  Diallage. 

SMARAGDUS.    See  Emerald. 

SM  I'.l.l.li;,  William,  was  born  in  Scotland,  where 
he  practised  midwifery  for  nineteen  years,  and  then 
settled  in  London,  lie  attained  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  a  lecturer,  which  hi  tave  merited  by 
his  assiduity  and  talents.  He  introduced  many  im- 
provements in  the  instruments  employed  in  that 
bradDh  of  the  profession,  and  established  some  useful 
rules  for  their  application.  He  was  the  first  writer 
who,  by  accurately  determining  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  pelvis,  and  of  the  head  of  the  fcetus,  and  consider- 
ing its  true  position  in  utero,  clearly  pointed  out  the 
whole  progress  of  paturition :  and  his  opinions  were 
subsequently  confirmed,  especially  by  his  pupil,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  W.  Hunter,  lie  abolished  many  super- 
stitious notions,  and  erroneous  customs,  that  prevailed 
i.u  the  management  of  parturient  women,  and  of  the 
children  ;  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  most  of 
these  Improvements  adopted,  as  well  in  this  as  in  other 
countries  of  Europe.  In  IT.'iJ,  he  published  the  sub- 
stance of  his  lectures  in  an  octavo  volume  ;  to  which 
be  added,  two  years  after,  a  second  volume  of  cases; 
and  a  third  appeared  about  five  years  alter  his  death, 
in  lTlir1.  In  17."it,  he  also  published  a  set  of  anatomi- 
cal plates,  of  a  large  folio  size,  to  elucidate  his  doctrines 
farther. 

SM  ELL.  "  There  escapes  from  almost  every  body 
in  nature  certain  particles  of  an  extreme  tenuity, 
which  are  carried  by  the  air  often  to  a  great  distance. 
These  particles  constitute  odours.  There  isonesense 
destined  to  perceive  and  appreciate  them.  Thus  an 
important  relation  between  animals  and  bodies  is  esta- 
blished. 

All  bodies  of  which  the  atoms  are  fixed  are  called 
inodorous. 

The  difference  of  bodies  is  very  great  relative  to  the 
manner  in  which  odours  are  developed.  Some  permit 
them  to  escape  only  when  they  are  heated  ;  others  only 
when  rubbed.  Some  again  produce  very  weak  odours, 
while  others  produce  only  those  which  are  highly  pow- 
erful. Such  is  the  extreme  tenuity  of  odoriferous  par- 
ticles,  that  a  body  may  produce  them  for  a  very  long 
time  without  losing  weight  in  any  sensible  degree. 

Every  odoriferous  body  hae  uu  odour  peculiar  to 
itself. 

As  these  bodies  are  very  numerous,  there  have  been 
attempts  made  to  class  them,  which  have  nevertheless 
all  failed. 

Odours  can  be  distinguished  only  into  weak   and 
strong,  agreeable  and  disagreeable.    We  can  recognise 
odours  which  are  musky,  aromatic,  fectid,  rancid,  sper- 
matic, pungent,  muriatic,  &c  Some  are  fugitive, others 
tenacious.  In  most  cases  an  odour  cannot  be  distinguish- 
ed but  by  comparing  it  with  some  known  body.    There 
have  been  attributed  to  odours  properties  which  are 
nourishing,  medical,  and  even  venomous;  but  in  the 
\\  lib  I)  have  given  rise  to  these  opinions,  might 
not  the  Influence  of  odours  have  been  confounded  with 
the  effects  of  absorption'!     A  man  who  pounds  jalap 
mie  time  will  be  purged  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
he  had  actually  swallowed  part  of  it.    This  ought  not 
to  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  odours,  hut  rather  to 
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the  panicles  which,  being  spread  around,  float  in  the 
air,  and  are  introduced  either  with  the  saliva  or  with 
the  breath.  We  ought  to  attribute  to  the  same  cause 
the  drunkenness  of  persons  who  are  exposed  for  some 
time  to  the  vapours  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  air  is 
the  only  vehicle  of  odours ;  it  transports  them  to  a 
distance  ;  they  are  also  produced,  however,  in  vacuo, 
and  there  are  bodies  which  project  odoriferous  parti- 
cles with  a  certain  force.  This  matter  has  not  yet 
been  carefully  studied ;  it  is  not  known  if,  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  odours,  there  be  any  thing  analogous  to 
the  divergence,  the  convergence,  to  the  reflection,  or 
the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light.  Odours  mix  or 
combine  with  many  liquids,  as  well  as  solids.  This  is 
the  means  employed  to  fix  or  preserve  them.  Liquids, 
gases,  vapours,  as  well  as  many  solid  bodies  reduced 
to  powder,  possess  the  property  of  acting  on  the  organs 
of  smell. 

apparatus  for  smelling. — The  olfactory  apparatus 
ought  to  be  represented  as  a  sort  of  sieve,  placed  in  the 
passage  of  the  air,  as  it  is  introduced  into  the  chest, 
and  intended  to  stop  every  foreign  body  that  maybe 
mixed  with  the  air,  particularly  the  odours. 

This  apparatus  is  extremely  simple ;  it  differs  essen- 
tially from  that  of  the  sight  and  the  hearing  ;  since  it 
presents  no  part  anterior  to  the  nerve,  destined  for  the 
physical  modification  of  the  external  impulse,  the 
nerve  is  to  a  certain  degree  exposed.  The  apparatus 
is  composed  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  which  covers 
the  nasal  cavities,  of  the  membrane  which  covers  the 
sinuses,  and  of  the  olfactory  nerve. 

The  pituitary  membrane  covers  the  whole  extent  of 
the  nostrils,  increases  the  thickness  of  the  spongy  hones 
very  much,  is  continued  beyond  their  edges  and  their 
extremities,  so  that  the  air  cannot  traverse  the  nostrils 
but  in  a  long  narrow  direction.  This  membrane  is 
thick,  and  adheres  strongly  to  the  bones  and  cartilages 
that  it  covers.  Its  surface  presents  an  infinity  of  small 
as,  which  have  been  considered  by  some  as 
nervous  papilla,  by  others  as  mucous  follicles,  but 
which,  according  to  all  appearance,  are  vascular. 

These  small  projections  give  to  the  membrane  an 
appearance  of  velvet.  The  pituitary  is  agreeable  and 
soft  to  the  touch,  and  it  receives  a  great  number  of 
vessels  and  nerves.  The  passages  through  which  the 
air  proceeds  to  arrive  at  the  fauces  deserve  attention. 
These  are  three  in  number.  They  are  distinguished  in 
anatomy  by  the  names  of  inferior,  middle,  and  superior 
meatus'  The  inferior  is  the  broadest  and  the  longest, 
the  least  oblique  and  least  crooked  ;  the  middle  one  is 
the  narrowest,  almost  as  long,  but  of  greater  extent 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  superior  is  much  shorter, 
more  oblique,  and  narrower.  It  is  necessary  to  add  to 
these  the  interval,  which  is  very  narrow,  and  which 
separates  the  partition  of  the  external  side  of  the  nos- 
trils in  its  whole  extent.  These  canals  are  so  narrow, 
that  the  least  swelling  of  the  pituitary  renders  the  pas- 
sage of  the  air  in  the  nostrils  difficult,  and  sometimes 
impossible. 

The  two  superior  meatus  communicate  with  certain 
cavities,  of  dimensions  more  or  less  considerable, 
which  are  hollowed  out  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  and 
are  called  sinuses.  These  sinuses  are  the  maxillary, 
the  palatine,  the  sphenoidal,  the  frontal;  and  those 
whirJ)  are  hollowed  out  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  ethmoidal  cells. 

The  sinuses  communicate  only  with  the  two  supe- 
rior meatus. 

The  frontal,  the  maxillary  sinus,  the  anterior  cells 
of  the  ethmoid  bone,  open  into  the  middle  meatus  ;  the 
sphenoidal,  the  palatine  sinus,  the  posterior  cells  of 
the  ethmoid,  open  into  the  superior  meatus.  The 
sinuses  are  covered  by  other  soft  membranes,  very  lit- 
tle adherent  to  the  sides,  and  which  appear  to  be  of  the 
mucous  kind.  It  secretes  more  or  less  abundantly  a 
matter  called  nasal  munis,  which  is  continually  spread 
over  the  pituitary,  and  .seems  very  useful  in  smelling. 
A  more  considerable  extent  of  the  sinus  appears  to  co- 
incide with  a  greater  perfection  of  the  smell.  This  is 
at  least  one  of  the  most  positive  results  of  comparative 
phvsiology. 

The  olfactory  nerve  springs,  by  three  distinct  roots, 
from  the  posterior,  inferior,  and  internal  parts  of  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  brain.  Prismatic  at  first,  it  pro- 
ceeds  towards  the  perforated  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 
all  at  once,  and  then  divides  itself  Into  a 
izreat   number  of  small   threads,  which  spread  them.7 
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selves  upon  the  pituitary  membrane,  principally  on  the 
superior  part  of  it. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  tliefilaments  of  the  ol- 
factory nerves  have  never  been  traced  upon  the  infe- 
rior spungy  bones,  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the 
middle  meatus,  nor  in  any  of  the  sinuses.  The  pitui- 
tary membrane  receives  not  only  the  nerves  of  the  first 
pair,  but  also  a  great  number  of  threads,  which  spring 
from  the  internal  aspect  of  the  spheno-palatine  gan- 
glion. These  threads  are  distributed  in  the  meatus. 
and  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  membrane.  It  covers 
also,  for  a  considerable  length,  the  ethmoidal  thread  of 
the  nasal  nerve,  and  receives  from  it  a  considerable 
number  of  filaments.  The  membrane  which  covers 
the  sinus  receives  also  a  number  of  nervous  ramifi- 
cations. 

The  nasal  fossa  communicate  outwardly  by  means 
of  the  nostrils,  the  form  and  size  of  which  are  very  va- 
riable. The  nostrils  are  covered  with  hair  on  the  in- 
side, and  are  capable  of  being  increased  in  size  by 
muscular  action.  The  nasal  fossa;  open  into  the  pha- 
rynx by  the  posterior  nostrils. 
"Mechanism  of  Smelling.— Smell  is  exerted  essen- 
tially at  the  moment  when  the  air  traverses  the  nasal 
Ibssii:  in  proceeding  towards  the  lungs.  We  very  rarely 
perceive  any  odour  when  the  air  proceeds  from  the 
lungs  ;  it  happens  sometimes,  however,  particularly  in 
organic  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

The  mechanism  of  smell  is  extremely  simple.  It  is 
only  accessary  that  the  odoriferous  particles  should  be 
stopped  upon  the  pituitary  membrane,  particularly  in 
the  places  where  it  receives  the  threads  of  the  olfac- 
tory nerves. 

As  it  is  exactly  In  the  superior  part  of  the  nasal 
fossa;,  where  the  extremes  are  so  narrow,  that  they  are 
covered  with  mucus,  it  is  also  natural  that  the  parti- 
cles should  stop  there. 

We  may  conceive  the  utility  of  mucus.  Its  physical 
properties  are  such  that  it  appears  to  have  a  much 
greater  affinity  with  the  odoriferous  particles  than  with 
air;  it  is  also  extremely  important  to  the  olfactory 
Ken-..  .  that  the  nasal  mucus  should  always  preserve  the 
same  physical  properties.  Whenever  they  are  changed, 
as  it  is  observed  in  different  degrees  of  coryza,  the 
smell  is  either  not  exerted  at  all,  or  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  the  distribution  of  the  ol- 
factory nerves,  it  is  evident  that  the  odours  that  reach 
the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  cavities  will  be  perceived 
with  greater  facility  and  acuteness :  for  this  reason, 
when  we  wish  to  feel  more  acutely,  and  with  greater 
exactness,  the  odour  of  any  body,  we  modify  the  air  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  directed  towards  this 
point.  For  the  same  reason,  those  who  lake  snuff  en- 
deavouT  also  to  make  it  reach  the  upper  part  of  the 
nasal  fossa.  The  internal  face  of  the  ossa  spongiosa 
appears  well  disposed  to  slop  the  odours  at  the  instant 
the  air  passes.  And,  as  there  is  an  extreme  sensibility 
in  this  point,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  here  the 
smell  is  exerted,  though  the  filaments  of  the  first  pair 
have  not  been  traced  so  far. 

Physiologists  have  not  yet  determined  the  use  of  the 
external  nose  in  smelling;  it  appears  intended  to  direct 
the  air  charged  with  odours  towards  the  superior  part 
of  the  nasal  cavities. 

Those  persons  who  have  their  noses  deformed,  par- 
ticularly if  broken  ;  those  who  have  small  nostrils,  di- 
rected forward,  have  in  general  almost  no  smell.  The 
loss  of  the  nose,  either  by  sickness  or  accident,  causes 
almost  entirely  the  loss  of  smell.  Such  people  recover 
the  benefit  of  this  sense  by  the  use  of  an  artificial 

The  only  use  of  the  sinuses  which  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, is  that  of  furnishing  the  greater  part  of  the 
nasal  mucus.  The  other  uses  which  are  attributed  to 
them  are,  to  serve  as  a  depot  to  the  air  charged  with 
odoriferous  particles,  to  augment  the  extent  of  the  sur- 
face which  is  sensible  to  odours,  and  to  receive  a  por- 
tion of  the  air  that  we  inspire  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
the  power  of  smell  in  action,  stc.  These  are  far  from 
being  certain. 

Vapours  and  gases  appear  to  act  in  tha  same  manner 
upon  the  pituitary  membrane  as  odours.  The  mecha- 
nism of  it  ought,  however,  to  be  a  little  different. 
Bodies  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  have  a  very  strong 
action  on  this  membrane ;  even  their  first  contact  is 
painful ;  but  habit  changes  the  pain  into  pleasure,  as  is 
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seen  in  the  case  of  taking  snuff.  In  medicine,  this  pro-' 
perty  of  the  pituitary  membrane  is  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  a  sharp  Instantaneous  pain. 

In  the  history  of  smell,  the  use  of  those  hairs  with 
which  the  nostrils  and  the  nasal  fosste  are  provided, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Perhaps  they  are  Intended  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  along  with  the 
air  into  the  nasal  fosste.  In  this  case,  they  would  bear 
a  strong  analogy  to  the  eyelashes,  and  the  hairs  with 
which  the  ear  is  provided. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  olfactory  nerve  is  es- 
pecially employed  in  transmitting  to  the  brain  the  im- 
pressions produced  by  odoriferous  bodies;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prove  that  the  other  nerves,  which  are 
placed  upon  thepirut'.arjr,  as  well  as  those  near  it,  may 
not  concur  in  the  same  function." — JUagendie's  Phy- 
siology. 

Sl\f  ELT.     See  Salmo  eperlanus. 

SMI'LAX.  (From  auiXcvw,  to  cut:  so  called  from 
the  roughness  of  its  leaves  and  stalk.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnrean  s>  stem.  Class,  JJixcia  ; 
Order,  Octandria.     Rough  bind -weed. 

Smilax  china.  The  systematic  name  of  the  China 
root  tree.  China;  China  orientalis  ;  Sankira ;  Gua- 
quara  ;  Smilax  aspera  Chinensis.  China  root.  It  was 
formerly  in  esteem,  as  sarsaparilla  now  is,  in  the  cure 
of  the  venereal  disease,  and  cutaneous  disorders. 

Smilax,  Chinese.    See  Smilax  china. 

Smilax  sarsaparilla.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  affords  the  sarsaparilla.  Sarsaparilla; 
Smilax  aspera  Peruviana  ;  Sarsa ;  Carivillandi ;  Iva 
pecanga;  Macapatli;  Zarza;  Zarzuparilla;  Salsa- 
parilla;  Zarcaparilla.  The  root  of  this  plant,  Smilax 
— caule  aculeato  angulato,  foliis  inermibus  ovatis  re- 
tuso  mucronatis  tri7ierviis,  of  Linnaeus,  has  a  farina- 
ceous, somewhat  bitter  taste,  and  no  smell.  About  two 
centuries  ago  it  was  introduced  into  Spain,  as  an  un- 
doubted specific  in  syphilitic  disorders;  but  owing  to 
difference  of  climate,  or  other  causes,  it  has  not  an- 
swered the  character  which  it  had  acquired  in  the 
Spanish  West  Indies.  It  is  now  considered  as  capable 
of  improving  the  general  habit  of  body,  after  it  has  been 
reduced  by  the  continued  use  of  mercury. 

To  refute  the  opinion  that  sarsaparilla  possesses  an- 
tisyphilitic  virtues,  Mr.  Pearson,  of  the  Lock  Hospital, 
divides  the  subject  into  two  distinct  questions.  1,  Is 
the  sarsaparilla  root,  when  given  alone,  to  be  safely  re- 
lied on  in  the  treatment  of  lues  venereal  The  late  Mr. 
Bloomfield,  his  predecessor,  and  during  some  years  his 
colleague  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  has  given  a  very  de- 
cided answer  to  this  question  :  "I  solemnly  declare," 
says  he,  "  I  never  saw  a  single  instance  in  my  life 
where  it  cured  that  disorder  without  the  assistance  of 
mercury,  either  at  the  same  time  with  it,  or  when  it 
had  been  previously  taken  before  the  decoction  was  di- 
rected." Pearson's  experience,  during  many  years, co- 
incides entirely  with  the  observations  of  Bloomfield. 
He  has  employed  the  sarsaparilla,  in  powder  and  in  de- 
coctions, in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  cases,  and 
feels  himself  fully  authorized  to  assert,  that  this  plant 
has  not  the  power  of  curing  any  one  form  of  the  lues 
venerea.  The  sarsaparilla,  indeed,  like  the  guaiacum, 
is  capable  of  alleviating  symptoms  derived  from  the 
venereal  virus;  and  it  sometimes  manifests  the  power 
of  suspending,  for  a  time,  the  destructive  ravages  of 
tliat  eontagion ;  but  where  the  poison  has  not  been  pre- 
viously bubd.it.fi  by  mercury,  the  symptoms  will  quick- 
ly return ;  and,  in  addition  to  them,  we  often  see  the 
most  indubitable  proofs  that  the  disease  is  making  an 
actual  progress,  during  the  regular  administration  of 
the  vegetable  remedy. 

2.  When  the  sarsaparilla  root  is  given  in  conjunc- 
tion with  mercury,  does  it  render  the  mercurial  course 
more  certain  and  efficacious  1  In  replying  to  this  query, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  phrase,  "  to  increase 
the  efficacy  of  mercury,"  may  imply,  that  a  smaller 
quantity  of  this  mineral  antidote  will  confer  security 
on  an  infected  person,  when  sarsaparilla  is  added  to  it ; 
or  it  may  mean,  that  mercury  would  be  sometimes  un- 
equal to  the  cure,  without  the  aid  of  sarsaparilla.  If  a 
decoction  of  this  root  did  indeed  possess  so  admirable 
a  quality,  that  the  quantity  of  mercury,  necessary  to 
effect  a  cure,  might  be  safely  reduced,  whenever  it  was 
given  during  a  mercurial  course,  it  would  form  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  Materia  Medica.  This  opi- 
nion has  been,  however,  unfortunately  falsified  by  the 
most  ample  experience,  and  whoever  shall  be  so  un 
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wary  as  to  act  upon  such  a  presumption,  will  besure  to 
find  his  own  and  bis  patient's  expectations  egregiously 
disappointed. 

If  the  sarsaparilla  root  be  a  genuine  antidote  against 
the  syphilitic  virus,  it  ought  to  cure  the  disease  ad- 
ministered alone ;  but,  if  no  direct  proof  can  be  ad- 
duced of  its  being  equal  to  this,  any  arguments  founded 
on  histories  where  mercury  has  been  previously  given, 
or  where  both  the  medicines  were  administered  at  the 
same  time,  must  be  ambiguous  and  undecisive. 

It  appears  probable,  that  Sir  William  Fordyce,  and 
some  other  persons,  entertained  a  notion,  that  there 
were  certain  venereal  symptoms  which  commonly  re- 
sisted the  potency  of  mercury,  and  that  the  sarsapa- 
rilla was  ati  appropriate  remedy  in  these  cases.  This 
opinion,  it  is  presumed,  is  not  correct,  for  it  militates 
against  all  Mr.  P.  has  ever  observed  of  the  progress 
and  treatment  of  lues  venerea.  Indeed,  those  patients 
who  have  lately  used  a  full  course  of  mercury,  often 
complain  of  nocturnal  pains  in  their  limbs;  they  are 
sometimes  afflicted  with  painful  enlargements  of  the 
elbow  and  knee-joints ;  or  they  have  membranous 
nodes,  cutaneous  ex  ulcerations,  and  certain  other  symp- 
toms, resembling  those  which  are  the  offspring  of  the 
venereal  virus. 

It  may  and  does  often  happen,  that  appearances  like 
these  are  mistaken  for  a  true  venereal  affection,  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  error,  mercury  is  administered, 
which  never  fails  to  exasperate  the  disease.  Now,  if  a 
strong  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  root  be  given  to  per- 
sons under  these  circumstances,  it  will  seldom  fail  of 
producing  the  most  beneficial  effects;  hence  it  has  been 
contended,  that  symptoms  derived  from  the  contagion 
of  lues  venerea,  which  could  not  be  cured  by  mercury, 
have  finally  yielded  to  this  vegetable  remedy.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  representations  of  this  kind 
have  a  specious  and  imposing  air;  nevertheless,  Mr. 
Pearson  endeavours  to  prove,  that  they  are  neither  ex- 
act nor  conclusive.  If  any  of  the  above-named  symp- 
toms should  appear  near  the  conclusion  of  a  course  of 
mercury,  when  that  medicine  was  operating  power- 
fully on  the  whole  system,  it  would  be  a  strange  and 
inexplicable  thing  if  they  could  possibly  be  derived  im- 
mediately from  the  uncontrolled  agency  of  the  vene- 
real virus. 

This  would  imply  something  like  a  palpable  contra- 
diction that  the  antidote  should  be  operating  with  suffi- 
cient efficacy  to  cure  the  venereal  symptoms,  for  which 
it  was  directed,  while,  at  the  same  time  the  venereal 
virus  was  proceeding  to  contaminate  new  parts,  and  to 
excite  a  new  order  of  appearances. 

One  source,  and  a  very  common  one,  to  which  some 
of  the  mistakes  committed  upon  this  subject  may  be 
traced,  is  a  persuasion  that  every  morbid  alteration 
which  arises  in  an  infected  person  is  actually  tainted 
with  the  veutfreal  virus,  and  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  it 
as  its  true  cause. 

Every  experienced  surgeon  must,  however,  be  aware, 
that  very  little  of  truth  and  reality  exists  in  a  represen- 
tation of  this  kind.  The  contagious  matter,  and  the 
mineral  specific  may  jointly  produce,  in  certain  habits 
of  body,  a  new  series  of  symptoms,  which,  strictly 
■peaking,  are  not  venereal,  which  cannot  be  cured  by 
mercury,  and  which  are  sometimes  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  simple  and  natural  effects  of  the  venereal  virus. 

Some  of  the  most  formidable  of  these  appearances 
may  be  sometimes  removed  by  sarsaparilla,  the  vene- 
real virus  still  remaining  in  the  system  ;  and,  when  the 
force  of  that  poison  has  been  completely  subdued  by 
mercury,  the  same  vegetable  is  also  capable  of  freeing 
the  patient  from  what  may  be  called  the  sequels  of  a 
mercurial  course. 

The  root  of  the  sarsaparilla  is  sometimes  employed 
in  rheumatic  affections,  scrofula,  and  cutaneous  com- 
plaints, where  an  acrimony  of  the  fluids  prevails. 

["  SMITH,  Eliiiu  H  ,  M.  D.  Dr.  Smith  was  one  of 
the  first  projectors  of  the  New-York  Medical  Reposi- 
tory, uniting  with  Drs.  Mitchill  and  Miller  in  establish- 
ing one  of  the  first  Medical  and  Scientific  Journals  in 
this  country,  lie,  however,  survived  but  a  short  time 
after  its  commencing,  having  died  of  the  Yellow-Fever 
in  New  York,  in  1798.  Dr.  E.  H.  Smith  was  born  in 
Litchfield,  in  Connecticut,  in  1771,  and  died  in  the 
27th  year  of  his  age. 

"  In  announcing  the  death  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  sur- 
viving editors  of  the  Medical  Repository  thus  speak : 
As  a  Physician  his  loss  is  irreparable.  He  had  explored 


at  his  early  age  an  extent  of  Medical  learning,  for  which 
the  longest  lives  are  seldom  found  sufficient.  The 
love  of  science,  and  the  impulse  of  philanthropy,  di- 
rected his  whole  professional  career,  and  left  little  room 
for  the  calculations  of  emolument.  He  had  formed 
vast  designs  of  medical  improvement,  which  embraced 
the  whole  family  of  mankind ;  was  animated  by  the 
soul  of  benevolence,  and  aspired  after  every  object  of  a 
liberal  and  a  dignified  ambition.  He  was  ripe  for  the 
highest  honours  of  his  profession ;  his  merits  were  every 
day  becoming  more  conspicuous,  and  nothing  but  his 
premature  fate  deprived  him  of  that  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  public  confidence  which  awaited  a  longer  con- 
tinuance of  his  life." — JV.  Y.  Med.  Repos.  A.] 

Smy'rnion  HORTeNSE.    Sec  Imperaloria  ostruthium. 

SMY'RNIUM.  (So  called  from  auvova,  myrrh,  the 
smell  of  the  seed  resembling  thatof  myrrh  very  much.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria; 
Order,  Digynia. 

Smyrnium  olusatrum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  called  Alexanders.  Hipposchnum  ;  .Smyr- 
nium ;  Macerona ;  Maccdonisium ;  Herba  alexan- 
drina;  Orielum;  Agrioselinum.  Common  Alexan- 
ders. This  plant  was  formerly  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens, for  culinary  use,  but  is  now  superseded  by  scelery. 
The  seeds  are  bitter  and  aromatic,  and  the  roots  are 
more  powerfully  bitter.  They  stand  recommended  as 
resolvents,  diuretics,  and  emmenagogues,  though  seldom 
used  in  medical  prescriptions. 

Smvrnium  rotundifomum.  The  blanched  leaves 
of  this  species  are  said  to  be  more  agreeable  than  those 
of  the  olusatrum. 

SNAIL.    See  Umax. 

Snail-seeded  glassxort.    See  Salsola  kali. 

SNAKE.  Anguis.  The  flesh  was  formerly  made 
into  broth  as  a  restorative. 

Snake,  common.    The  Coluber  natrix,  of  Linnaeus. 

Snake,  rattle.    See  Coluber. 

SNAKEROOT.  See  Aristolochia  serpentaria,  and 
Polygala  senega. 

[Snake-root,  black.     See   Cimicifuga.    A. 

SNAKEWEED.     See  Polygonum  bistorta, 

SNAKEWOOD.    See  Colubrmum  lignum. 

Snake-killing birthwort.  See  Aristolochia  anguicida. 

SNAP-DRAGON.     See  Antirrhinum. 

SNEEZEWORT.  (So  called,  because  the  dried 
flowers  and  roots,  when  powdered,  cause  sneezing  when 
applied  to  the  nose.)     See  Achillea  ptarmica. 

SNEEZING.  Snernutatio.  A  convulsive  action 
of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  from  irritation  of  the  nos- 
trils. 

SNUFF.    See  Mcotiana. 

SOAP.    See  Sapo. 

SOAP-BERRY.     See  Saponaria  officinalis. 

SOAP,  MOUNTAIN.  A  pale  brownish  black  mi- 
neral, which  has  a  greasy  feel ;  writes,  but  does  not 
soil :  and  occurs  in  trap  rocks  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  It  is 
lived  in  crayon  painting. 

SOAP-STONE.    See  Steatite. 

SOAP-TREE.    See  Saponaria, 

SOAP-WORT.    See  Saponaria. 

Socotorine  alois.  Alois  brought  from  Socotora 
See  Aloe. 

SO'DA.  (An  Arabian  word.)  The  name  now 
universally  given  by  chemists  and  physicians  to  the 
mineral  alkali. 

It  is  obtained  from  several  sources,  but  principally 
from  plants  growing  on  the  sea  coast.  It  occurs  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  united  with  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and 
boracic  acids;  it  is  also  found  in  large  quantities  in 
Egypt,  combined  with  carbonic  acid.  It  appears  to  be 
deposited  in  large  impure  masses,  under  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  in  various  countries,  from  which  it  is  ex- 
tracted by  running  waters.  Thus  it  is  found,  after  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  water,  mixed  with  sand 
in  the  bottom  of  lakes  in  Hungary;  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bilin  in  Bohemia  ;  and  in  Switzerland.  It 
occurs  also  in  China,  and  near  Tripoli ;  in  Syria,  Egypt, 
Persia,  and  India.  It  frequently  oozes  out  of  walls  and 
crystallizes  on  their  surface.  Like  potassa,  it  is  pio- 
cured  by  lixivialion  from  the  ashes  of  burnt  plants,  but 
only  from  those  which  grow  upon  the  sea-shores.  The 
variety  of  plants  employed  for  this  purpose  is  very 
considerable.  In  Span:,  soda  is  procured  from  different 
species  of  the  Salsola  and  Salicornia,  and  the  Satis 
maritima.  The  Zostcra  maritima  is  burnt  in  some 
places  on  the  borders  of  the  Baltic    In  this  couutiy 
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we  burn  the  various  species  ot  fuei;  and  in  France 
they  burn  the  Ckenopodtum  murilimum.  See  Soda 
impura. 

The  alkali  thus  procured  is  more  or  less  pure,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  particular  plant  from  which 
it  is  obtained.  The  greatest  part,  however,  is  a  sub- 
carbonate  of soda 

"  To  procure  pure  soda,  we  must  boil  a  solution  of 
the  pure  carbonate  with  half  its  weight  of  quicklime, 
and  after  subsidence  decant  the  clear  ley,  and  evapo- 
rate in  a  clean  iron  or  silver  vessel,  till  the  liquid  flows 
quietly  like  oil.  It  must  then  be  poured  out  on  a  po- 
lished iron  p!ate.  It  concretes  into  a  hard  white  cake, 
which  is  to  he  immediately  broken  in  pieces,  and  put 
up,  while  still  hot,  in  a  phial,  which  must  be  well 
corked.  If  the  carbonate  of  soda  be  somewhat  im- 
pure, then,  after  the  action  of  lime,  anil  subsequent 
concentration  of  the  ley,  alkohol  must  be  digested  on 
it,  which  will  dissolve  only  the  caustic  pure  soda,  and 
leave  the  heterogeneous  salts.  By  distilling  of  the  al- 
kohol in  a  silver  alembic,  the  alkali  may  then  be  ob- 
tained pure. 

This  white  solid  substance  is,  however,  not  absolute 
soda,  but  a  hydrate,  consisting  of  about  100  soda  +28 
water ;  or  of  nearly  77  -+-  93,  in  100.  If  a  piece  of  this 
soda  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  softens  and  he. 
jiasty ;  but  it  never  deliquesces  into  ;m  oily  looking  li- 
quid, as  potassa  does.  The  soda  in  fact  soon  becomes 
drier,  because  by  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air  it  passes  into  an  efflorescent  carbonate.  Soda 
is  distinguishable  from  potassa  by  sulphuric  acid, 
which  forms  a  very  soluble  salt  with  the  former,  and  a 
sparingly  soluble  one  with  the  latter;  by  muriate  of 
platina  and  tartaric  acid,  which  occasions  precipitates 
with  potassa  salts,  but  not  with  those  of  soda. 

The  basis  of  soda  is  a  peculiar  petal,  called  sodium, 
discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1S07,  a  few  days  after  he 
discovered  potassium.  It  may  be  procured  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  potassium,  by  electrical  or  chemi- 
cal decomposition  of  the  pure  hydrate.  A  rather  higher 
degree  of  heat,  and  greater.  \  oit.iic  power,  are  required 
to  decompose  soda  than  potassa.  Sodium  resembles 
potassium  in  many  of  Its  characters.  It  is  as  while  as 
silver,  possesses  great  lustre,  and  is  a  good  conductor 
of  electricity.  It  enters  into  fusion  at  about  280J  Fahr., 
and  rises  in  vapour  at  a  strong  red  heat.  Its  sp.  gr.  Is, 
according  to  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  0.97-J,  at  the 
temperature  of  5U°  Fahr.  In  the  cold,  it  exercises 
scarcely  any  action  on  dry  air,  or  oxygen.  Bui  when 
heated  strongly  in  oxygen  or  chlorine,  it  burns  with 
great  brilliancy.  When  thrown  upon  water,  it  effer- 
vesces violently,  but  does  not  inflame,  swims  on  the 
surface,  gradually  diminishes  with  great  agitation,  and 
renders  the  water  a  solution  of  soda.  It  acts  upon 
most  substances  in  a  manner  similar  to  potassium,  but 
with  less  energy.  It  tarnishes  in  the  air,  but  more 
slowly ;  and,  like  potassium,  it  is  best  preserved  under 
naphtha. 

Sodium  forms  two  distinct  combinations  with  oxy- 
gen ;  one  is  pure  soda,  whose  hydrate  is  above  de- 
scribed ;  the  other  is  the  orange  oxide  of  sodium,  ob- 
served, like  the  preceding  oxide,  first  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in 
1807,  but  of  which  the  true  nature  was  pointed  out,  in 
1810,  bv  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard. 

Pure  soda  may  be  formed  by  burning  sodium  in  a 
quantity  of  air,  containing  no  more  oxygen  than  is 
sufficient  for  its  conversion  into  this  alkali ;  i.  e.  the 
metal  must  be  in  excess :  a  strong  degree  of  heat  must 
be  employed. 

Pure  soda  is  of  a  gray  colour,  it  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity,  of  a  vitreous  fracture,  and  requires  a  strong 
red  heat  for  its  fusion.  When  a  little  water  is  added 
to  it,  there  is  a  violent  action  between  the  two  bodies ; 
the  soda  becomes  white,  crystalline  in  its  appearance, 
and  much  more  fusible  and  volatile.  It  is  then  the 
substance  commonly  called  pure  or  caustic  soda ;  but 
properly  styled  the  hydrate. 

The  other  oxide  or  peroxideof  sodium  may  be  formed 
by  burning  sodium  in  oxygen,  in  excess.  It  is  of  a  deep 
orange  colour,  very  fusible,  and  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity.  When  acted  on  by  water,  It  gives  off 
oxygen,  and  the  water  becomes  a  solution  of  soda.  It 
deflagrates  when  strongly  heated  with  combustible 
bodies. 

The  proportions  of  oxygen  in  soda,  and  in  the  orange 
peroxide  of  sodium,  are  easily  learned  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  water  and  on  oxygen.    If  a  given  weight  of 
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-odium  in  a  little  glass  tube,  he  thrown  by  meant  of 
the  finger  under  a  graduated  inverted  Jar  tilled  with 
water,  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  win  Indicate 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  combined  with  the  metal  to 
form  soda;  and  when  sodium  is  slowly  burned  in  a 
rav  of  platina  (lined  with  dry  common  salt),  in 
oxygeningreat  excess,  from  the  quantity  of  oxygen  ai> 
Borbed  the  composition  of  the  peroxide  may  be  learned. 
From  Sir  n.  Davy's  experiments,  compared  with 
of  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  it  appears  thai  the  prime 
equivalent  of  sodium  is  H.0,  and  that  of  dry  soda,  or 
protoxide  of  sodium,  4.0;  while  the  orange  oxide  or 
deutoxide  is  5.0.  The  numbers  given  by  Thenard  are, 
for  the  first,  100  metal  +  33.995  oxygen ;  and  for  the 
second,  100  metal  +  67.990 oxygen. 

Another  oxide  is  described  containing  less  oxygen 
than  soda:  It  is  therefore  a  sub  oxide.  When  sodium 
is  kept  for  some  time  in  a  small  quantity  of  moist  air, 
or  when  sodium  in  excess  is  healed  with  hydrate  of 
soda,  a  dark  grayish  substance  is  Conned,  more  inflam- 
mable than  sodium,  and  which  affords  hydrogen  by  its 
action  upon  water. 

Only  one  combination  of  sodium  and  chlorine  is 
known.  This  is  the  importantsubstance,com»«07i  saii. 
It  may  be  formed  directly  by  combustion,  or  by  il 
posing  any  compound  of  chlorine  by  sodium.  Sodium 
has  a  much  stronger  attraction  for  chlorine  than  for 
oxygen:  and  soda,  or  its  hydrate,  is  decomposed  by 
chlorine,  oxygen  being  expelled  from  the  first,  and 
oxygen  and  water  from  the  second. 

Potassium  has  a  stronger  attraction  forchlorine  than 
sodium  has;  and  one  mode  of  procuring  sodium  easily, 
is  by  healing  together  to  redness  common  salt  and  po- 
tassium.  The  chloride  of  sodium,  improperly  called 
the  muriate,  consists  of  4.5  chlorine  •+  3.0  sodium. 
There  is  no  known  action  between  sodium  and  hydro- 
gen or  azote. 

Sodium  combines  readily"  with  sulphur  and  with 
phosphorus,  presenting  similar  phenomena  to  those 
presented  by  potassium.  The  sulphurets  and  phos- 
pfauretS  Of  sodium  agree  in  their  general  properties 
with  those  of  potassium,   except    that  they   are   rather 

less  Inflammable.    They  form,  by  burning,  acidulous 

compounds  of  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid  and  soda. 

Potassium  and  sodium  combine  with  great  facility, 

and  form  peculiar  compounds,  which  differ  in  their 
properties,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  constitu- 
ents. By  a  small  quantity  of  sodium,  potassium  is 
rendered  fluid  at  common  temperatures,  and  its  sp.  gr. 
is  considerably  diminished.  Eight  parts  of  potassium, 
and  one  of  sodium,  form  a  compound  that  swims  in 
naphtha,  and  that  is  fluid  at  the  common  temperature 
of  the  air.  Three  parts  of  sodium,  and  one  of  potas- 
sium, make  a  compound  fluid  at  common  tempera- 
tures. A  little  potassium  destroys  the  djfhility  of  so- 
dium, and  renders  it  very  brittle  and  soBJPSince  the 
prime  of  potassium  is  to  that  of  sodium  as  5  to  3,  it 
will  require  the  former  quantity  of  potassium  to  elimi- 
nate the  latter  quantity  of  sodium  from  the  chloride. 
The  attractions  of  potassium,  for  all  substances  that 
have  been  examined,  are  stronger  than  those  of  so- 
dium. 

Soda  is  the  basis  of  common  salt,  of  plate  and 
crown  glass,  and  of  all  hard  soaps." 

The  compounds  of  soda  used  in  medicine  are  the 
following: 


1.  Sodx  acetas. 

2.  boras. 

3. carbonas. 

4.  subcarbonas 


6.  Soda;  murias. 

7.  phosphas 

8.  sulphas. 

9.  tartras. 

ex-  10.  Soda  tartarizata. 
11.  Sapo  durus. 


siccata. 

Soda  acktata.  A  neutral  salt  formed  of  a  combi- 
nation of  acetic  acid  with  the  mineral  alkali.  Its  vir- 
tues are  similar  to  those  of  the  acetate  of  potassa. 

Soda  boraxata.    See  Borax. 

Soda,  carbonate  of.    See  Soda  carbonas. 

Soda  hispamca.     See  Soda  impura. 

Soda  hispanica  purificata.  See  Soda;  subcar- 
bonas. 

Soda  impura.  Impure  soda.  Soda  ;  Barilla ;  Ba- 
riglia;  Barillor ;  JJnatron  ;  Natron;  Jinaton  ;  JVY- 
trum  antiquorum  ;  Aphronitrum  ;  Baurach;  Sal  alka- 
Unas  fizus  fossilus  ;  Carbonas  soda;  impurus  ;  Sub- 
carbonas soda:  impura.  Soda.  Barilla  is  the  term 
given,  in  commerce,  to  the  impure  mineral  alkali,  or 
imperfect  carbonate  of  soda,  imported  from  Spain  and 
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toe  Levant.  Tt  is  made  by  burning  to  ashes  different 
plant*  that  grow  on  the  sea-shore,  chiefly  of  the  genus 
Salsola.  Many  have  referred  it  to  the  Salsola  kali,  of 
Linnaeus;  but  various  other  plants,  on  being  burned, 
are  found  to  afford  this  alkali,  and  some  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  this:  these  are, 

1.  The  Salsola  sativa,  of  Linnaeus.     Salsola  sonda, 
of  Lotting.     Kali  hispanuum  supinum  annuum  sedi- 
/-.      Kali  d'alicante.    This  grows  abun- 
dantly on  that  part  of  the  Spanish   coast  which  is 
led  by  the  Mediterranean  sea.    This  plant  is  de- 
ftly  first  enumerated   by  Professor  Murray,  as  it 
supplies  :,ll  toe  best  smla  consumed  in  Europe,  which 
by  "  -    niisli  or  Alicanr  soda,  and  by  the 

Spanish  merchant  Barilla  de  Alicante. 

la  soda,  of  Linnaeus.     Kali  majus  cochlealo 

semme;  Lt  Salicur.     This  species,  which   grows  on 

the  French  Mediterranean  coast,  is  much  used  in  Lan- 

guedoc  for  the  preparation  of  this  salt,  which  is  usually 

I  to  Sicily  and  Italy. 

3.  Salsola  tragus,  of  Linnaeus,  affords  an  ordinary 
kind  of  soda,  with  which  the  French  frequently  mix 
that  made  in  Languedoc.  This  adulteration  is  also 
practised  by  the  Sicilians,  who  distinguish  Uie  plant  by 
the  term  salvaggia. 

4.  Salicornia  herbaeta,  of  Linnaeus,  is  common  in 

-  and  on  toe  sra-shore  all  over  Europe. 
Linnaeus  prefers  the  soda  obtained  from  this  plant  to 
that  of  all  the  others;  but  though  the  quantity  of  al- 
kali which  it  yields  is  very'  considerable,  it  is  mixed 
with  much  common  salt. 

5.  Salicornia  arabica,  of  Linnaeus,  and  also  the  Me- 
sembryanthemum  nodiflorum,  and  Plantago  squarrosa. 
All  these,  according  to  Alpiiius,  afford  this  alkali.     It 

ilso  been  procured  from  several  of  the  fuci,  espe- 
cially F.  resicolosus,  and  distinguished  here  by  the 
name  kelp.  Various  other  marine  plants  might  also 
he  noticed  as  yielding  an  impure  soda  by  combustion; 
but  the  principal  are  confined  to  the  genus  salsola,  and 
that  of  salicornia.  The  salsola  kali,  on  the  authority 
of  Rawolf.  is  the  species  from  which  the  salt  is  usually 
obtained  in  eastern  countries;  which  is  brought  to  us 
in  hard  porous  masses,  of  a  speckled  brown  colour. 
Kelp,  a  still  more  impure  alkali,  made  in  this  country  by 
burning  various  sea-weeds,  is  sometimes  called  British 
barilla.  The  marine  plants,  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  barilla  in  this  country,  are  the  Salsola  kali, 
aropa,  Zostera  maritima,  Triglochen  ma- 
ritimiim,  Chcnopodium  m  iritunuru.  Atriplez  portula- 
Coid(>  ft  UttoraUs,  Plantaso  maritima.  iTamarn tal- 
lica, Krungium  mantimum,  Stdum  telephium,  Uipsa- 
cus  fulloniim,  Sec.  &.C. 

It  i~  to  hi-  regrettl  (I,  that  the  different  kinds  of  soda 
which  are  brought  to  European  markets  have  not  been 
sufficiently  analyzed  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  tole- 
rable certainty  the  respective  value  of  each  ;  and,  in 
deed,  while  the  practice  of  adulterating  this  salt  con- 
tinues, any  attempt!  of  this  kind  are  likely  to  prove 
fruitless.  The  beat  Information  on  this  subject  is  to  be 
had  from  J  lie,  Cadet,  Bolare,  and  Ses- 

tini.     In  those  plans  where  the  preparation  of  soda 
forme  a  considerable  branch  of  commerce,  as  on  the 
■  of  the  Mediterranean,  seeds  of  the  salsola  arc  re- 
gularly sown  in  a  proper  situation  near  the  sea,  which 
usually  shoot  abov  -ground  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight. 
About  the  time  the  seeds  become  ripe,  the  plants  are 
pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  exposed  in  a  suitable  place 
to  dry,   where  their  si  eds  are  collected;    this  being 
done,  tiie  plan's  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  burned  in 
li  ted  tor  the  purpose,  where  the  ashes 
are  then,  while  hot,  continually  stirred  with  long  poles. 
The  saline  matter,  mi  becoming  cold,  forms  a  hard 
solid  mass,  which  is  broken  in  pieces  of  a  convenient 
ition. 
ug  to  chemical  analysis,  the  impure  sodas  of 
commerce  generally  contain  a  portion  of  vegetable  al- 
kali, and  neutral  saits.  as  muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate 
-  !.  and  not  unfrequently  some  portion  of  iron 
is  contained  in   the  mass ;   they  are,  therefore,  to  be 
I  as  more  or  less  a  compound,  and  their  good- 
ness to  be  estimated  accordingly.     The  Spanish  soda, 
of  the  best  sort,  is  in  dark-coloured  masses,  of  a  bluish 
-  Tiorous,  dry  to  the  touch,  and 
with  small  cavities,  without  any 
-Hill,  m.it  very  salt  to  the  taste;  if  long  ex-  | 
•!ie  air.  it  undergoes  a  degree  of  spontaneous 
calcination.    The  be~t  French  soda  is  also  dry,  sono- 
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rous,  brittle,  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  approaching  to 
black.    The  soda  which  is  mixed  with  small  stones, 
w  Inch  gives  out  a  foetid  smell  on  solution,  and  is  white, 
soft,  and  deliquescent,  is  of  the  worst  kind. 
Soda  mcriata.     See  Soda  murias. 
Soda  mcriatica.     See  Soda  murias. 
Soda  phosphorata.     Phosphorated  soda.     Alkali 
minerale  phosphoratum,  of  Bergman.    This  prepara- 
tion is  a  compound  of  phosphoric  acid  and  soda.    It  is 
cathartic  in  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce ; 
dissolved  in  gruel  it  is  not  unpleasant,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  useful  in  scrofula,  bronchocele,  rachitis,  and  gout, 
in  small  doses. 

Soda,  subcarbonate  of.     See  Soda  subcarbonas. 
Soda,  subcarbonate  of,  dried.    See  Soda  subcarbo- 
nas etsiccata. 

Soda,  sulphate  of.  See  Soda  sulphas. 
Soda  tartarizata.  Tartarized  soda,  formerly 
known  by  the  names  of  sal  rupellensis,  sal  polychres- 
tum  Seignetti,  and  lately  by  that  of  natron  tarlari- 
latum.  Take  of  subcarbonate  of  soda  twenty  ounces; 
supertarlrate  of  potassa,  powdered,  two  pounds ;  boil- 
ing water  ten  pints.  Dissolve  the  subcarbonate  of  soda 
in  the  water,  and  add  gradually  the  supertarlrate  of  po- 
tassa; filter  the  solution  through  paper,  and  evaporate 
it  until  a  pellicle  forms  upon  the  surface;  then  set  it 
by  that  crystals  may  form.  Having  poured  away  the 
water,  dry  these  crystals  upon  bibulous  paper.  This 
salt  consists  of  tartaric  acid,  soda,  and  potassa,  the  soda 
only  combining  with  the  superabundant  acid  of  the 
super  salt ;  it  is  therefore  a  triple  salt,  and  it  has  been 
judged  by  the  London  College  more  convenient  to  ex- 
press this  difference  by  the  adjective  tartarizata,  than 
to  introduce  the  three  words  necessary  to  its  descrip- 
tion. It  possesses  mildly  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  deob 
struent  virtues,  and  is  administered  in  doses  from  one 
drachm  to  an  ounce,  as  a  cathartic,  and  in  the  dose  of 
twenty  to  thirty  grains  in  abdominal  pbysconia,  and 
torpidity  of  the  k 

Soda  tartarized.     See  Soda  tartarizata. 
Son  e  boras.     See  Borax. 

Sod.*:  carbonas.  Carbonate  of  soda.  Take  of 
subcarbonate  of  soda,  a  pound ;  subcarbonate  of  am- 
monia, three  ounces;  distilled  water,  a  pint.  Having 
previously  dissolved  the  soda  in  water,  add  the  ammo- 
nia, then  by  means  of  a  sand  bath  apply  a  heat  of 
ISO©  for  three  hours,  or  until  the  ammonia  be  driven 
off  Lastly,  set  the  solution  by  to  crystallize.  The  re 
maining  solution  may  be  evaporated  and  set  by  in  the 
same  manner,  that  crystals  may  again  form.  This  salt, 
which  is  called  also  aSrated  soda,  and  natron,  bears  to 
the  subcarbonate  of  soda  the  same  relation  that  the  car- 
bonate of  potassa  does  to  its  subcarbonate.  It  is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way,  possesses  the  same  compara- 
tive advantages,  and  contains,  in  like  manner,  double 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

Sod.e  mi  rias.     Muriate  of  soda.     Alkali  minerale 
salinum  ;  Sal  communis  ;  Sal  culinaris  ;  Sal  fonlium ; 
Sal  gemma;  Sal  mannus  ;  Natron  mnriatum ;  Soda 
murxata.    Common  culinary  salt.    This  salt  is  more 
abundant  in  nature  than  any  other.     It  is  found  in  pro- 
digious masses  in  the  internal  part  of  the  earth,  in  Ca- 
l.ibria,  in  Hungary,  in  Muscovy,  and  more  especially 
Weilicska,  in  Poland,  near  Mount  Capax,  where  the 
mines  are  very  large,  and  afford  immense  quantities  of 
salt.     It  is  also  obtained  by  several   artificial  means 
from  sea-water.     It  possesses  antiseptic,  diuretic,  and 
resolvent  qualities,  and  is  frequently  employed  in  form 
of  clyster,  fomentation,  lotion,  pediluvium,  and  bath, 
in   obstipation,  against   worms,   gangrene,  scrofulous 
tumours,  herpetic  eruptions,  arthritis,  tc 
SoDi  scbboras.     See  Borax. 
Sodje   stbcarboxas.     Subcarbonate  of  soda,  for- 
merly called  natron  prcrparatum  and  sal  soda.     Take 
of  iuipure  soda,  powdered,  a  pound;  boiling  distilled 
water,  half  a  gallon.    Boil  the  soda  in  the  water  for 
half  an  hour,  and  strain  the  solution  ;  let  the  solution 
evaporate  to  two  pints,  and  be  set  by,  that  crystals  may 
form.      Throw  away  the  remaining  solution.      The 
pure  crystals,  thus  formed  of  Alicant  barilla,  are  co- 
lourless,   transparent,    lamellated,    of  a    rhomboidal 
figure;  and  one  hundred  parts  are  found  to  contain 
twenty  of  alkali,  sixteen  of  afirial  acid,  and  sixty-four 
of  water ;  but  upon  keeping  the  crystals  for  a  length 
of  time,  if  the  air  be  not  excluded,  the  water  evapo- 
ind  they  assume  the  form  of  a  white  powder. 
According  to  Islin,  one  ounce  of  water,  at  the  ternpe- 
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rature  62°  of  Fahr.  dissolves  five  drachms  and  fifteen 
grains  of  the  crystals.  This  salt  consists  of  soda  im- 
perfectly saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  is  there- 
fore called  sodte  subcarbonas.  It  is  given  Indmeaof 
from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm  as  an  attenuant  and 
antacid ;  and  joined  with  bark  and  aromatics,  it  is 
highly  praised  by  some  in  the  cure  of  scrofula.  It  is 
likewise  a  powerful  solvent  of  mucus,  a  deobstruent 
and  diuretic  ;  and  has  been  thought  an  antidote  against 
oxide  of  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate.  The  other 
diseases  in  which  it  is  administered  are  those  arising 
from  an  abundance  of  mucus  in  the  prima;  viae,  calcu- 
lous complaints,  gout,  some  affections  of  the  skin, 
rickets,  tinea  capitis,  crusta  lactea,  and  worms.  Exter- 
nally it  is  recommended  by  some  in  the  form  of  lotion, 
to  be  applied  to  scrofulous  ulcers. 

Sod/e  subcarbonas  kxsiccata.  Dried  subcarbon- 
ate of  soda.  Take  of  stibcarbonate  of  soda,  a  pound. 
Apply  a  boiling  heat  to  the  soda  in  a  clean  iron  vessel, 
until  it  becomes  perfectly  dry,  and  constantly  stir  it 
with  an  iron  rod.  Lastly,  reduce  it  into  powder.  Its 
virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  subcarbonate. 

Soda-  sulphas.  Sulphate  of  soda,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  natron  vilriolatum,  and  formerly  sal 
coiharticus  glauberi.  Take  of  the  salt  which  remains 
after  the  distillation  of  muriatic  acid,  two  pounds.  Boil- 
ing water,  two  pints  and  a  half.  Dissolve  the  salt  In 
the  water,  then  add  gradually  as  much  subcarbonate 
of  soda  as  may  be  required  to  saturate  the  acid  ;  boil 
the  solution  away  until  a  pellicle  forms  upon  the  sur- 
face, and,  after  having  strained  it,  set  it  by,  that  crys- 
tals may  form.  Having  poured  away  the  water,  dry 
these  crystals  upon  bibulous  paper.  It  possesses  cathar- 
tic and  diuretic  qualities,  and  is  in  high  esteem  as  a  mild 
cathartic.  It  is  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom  formed 
by  nature,  but  that  which  is  used  medicinally  is  pre- 
pared by  art.  The  dose  is  from  one  drachm  to  one  ounce. 

SODALITE.  A  green-coloured  mineral  discovered 
in  a  bid  of  mica  slate  in  West  Greenland. 

SODIUM.     See  Soda. 

SOL.  The  sun.  Gold  was  so  called  by  the  older 
chemists. 

SOLA 'MEN.  (From  solor,  to  comfort.)  Anise- 
seed  is  named  solamen  intestinoruun,  from  the  comfort 
it  affords  in  disorders  of  the  intestines. 

SOLANO'IDES.  (From  solarium,  night-shade,  and 
tiioc,  likeness.)     Bastard  night-shade. 

SOLA'NUM.  (From  solor,  to  comfort,  because  it 
gives  ease  by  its  stupifying  qualities.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liuna-an  system.  Class, 
Pentandria :  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  solanum  nigrum. 

Solanum  dulcamara.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  bitter-sweet.  Dulcamara  ;  Solanum  scandens  ; 
Glycypicros,  sive  amaradulcis ;  Sol/mum  lignosum. 
"Zrpvxvos  of  Theophrastus.  Woody  night-shade.  So- 
lanum— caule  inermi  frutescente  flexuosa ;  foliis  supe- 
rioribus  hastatis ;  racemis  cymosis,  of  Linnaeus.  The 
roots  and  stalks  of  this  night-shade,  upon  being  chewed, 
first  cause  a  sensation  of  bitterness,  which  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  considerable  degree  of  sweetness ;  and 
hence  the  plant  obtained  the  name  of  bitter-sweet.  The 
berries  have  not  yet  been  applied  to  medical  use  ;  they 
seem  to  act  powerfully  upon  the  prima?  viae,  exciting 
violent  vomiting  and  purging.  Thirty  of  them  were 
given  to  a  dog,  which  soon  became  mad,  and  died  in 
the  space  of  three  hours;  and,  upon  opening  his  sto- 
mach, the  berries  were  discovered  to  have  undergone 
no  change  by  the  powers  of  digestion ;  there  can,  there- 
fore, be  little  doubt  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  these 
berries  ;  and,  as  they  are  very  common  in  the  hedges, 
and  may  be  easily  mistaken,  by  children,  for  red  cur- 
rants, which  they  somewhat  resemble,  this  circumstance 
is  the  more  worthy  of  notice.  The  stipites,  or  younger 
branches,  are  directed  for  use  in  the  Pharm.,  and  they 
may  be  employed  either  fresh  or  dried,  making  a  pro- 
portionate allowance  in  the  dose  of  the  latter  for  some 
diminution  of  its  powers  by  drying.  In  autumn,  when 
the  leaves  are  fallen,  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  plant 
are  said  to  be  the  strongest ;  and,  on  this  account,  it 
should  be  gathered  in  autumn  rather  than  spring.  Dul- 
camara does  not  manifest  those  strong  narcotic  quali- 
ties which  are  common  to  many  of  the  night  shades ;  it 
is,  however,  very  generally  admitted  to  be  a  medicine 
of  considerable  efficacy.  Murray  says  it  promotes  ail 
the  secretions  ;  Halier  observes,  that  it  partakes  of  the 
milder  powers  of  the  night  shaut  joined  to  a  insolvent 
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Bad  saponaceous  quality  ;  and  the  opinion  of  Bergius 
seems  to  coincide  «  mi  thai  ol  Murray  :— "  Vinos  ;  pel- 
lens  urinam,  sodorum,  menses,  lochia,  sputa  ;  mundlfl- 
cans  "    The  disease*  in  \\  Men  we  find  H  recommended 

by  different  authors,  are  extremely  various;  but  ller- 
tius  confines  its  use  to  rheumatisms,  retentio  mensium, 
et  tochlorum.  Dulcamara  appears,  also,  by  tiie  experi- 
ments of  Razoux  and  others,  to  have  been  used  with 
advantage  in  some  obstinate  cutaneous  affections.  Dr. 
Cullen  says,  "  We  have  employed  only  the  stipites,  or 
slender  twi^s  of  this  shrub;  but,  as  we  have  collected 
them,  they  come  out  very  unequal,  some  parcels  of 
them  being  very  mild  and  inert,  and  others  of  them  con- 
siderably acrid.  Li  the  latter  state,  we  have  employed 
a  decoction  of  them  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  some- 
times with  advantage,  But  at  other  times  without  any 
effect.  Though  the  dulcamara  is  here  inserted  in  the 
catalogue  of  diuretics,  it  has  never  appeared  to  us  ad 
powerful  in  this  way  ;  for,  in  all  the  trials  made  here, 
it  has  hardly  ever  been  observed  to  be  in  any  measure 
diuretic."  This  plant  is  generally  given  in  decoction, 
or  infusion,  and,  to  prevent  its  exciting  nausea,  it  is 
ordered  to  be  diluted  with  milk,  and  to  begin  with  small 
doses,  as  large  doses  have  been  found  to  produce  very 
dangerous  symptoms.  Razoux  directs  the  following: 
ft.  Stipituui  dulcum.  rec.  drac.  ss  in  aquae  font.  uhc. 
16  coquater  ad  unc.  8.  This  was  taken  in  the  dose  of 
three  or  four  drachms,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  milk,  every  four  hours.  Linnsus  directs  two 
drachms,  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  stipites,  to  be 
infused  half  an  hour  in  boiling  water,  and  then  to  be 
boiled  ten  minutes ;  and  of  this  decoction  he  gives  two 
teacups  full  morning  and  evening.  For  the  formula  of 
a  decoction  of  this  plant,  according  to  the  London 
Pharm.  See  Dccoctum  dulcamara. 

(solanum  raiTiDUM.     The  thorn-apple  plant.    See 
Datura  stramonium. 
Solanum  lethalb.    See  Atropa  belladonna. 
Solanum  honosum.     See  Solanum  dulcamara. 
Solanum    lvcopkrsicum.     The  love-apple    plant. 
The  fruit  of  this,  called  Tomato  and  love-apple,  is  so 
mncli  esteemed  by  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards, 
that  it  is  an  ingredient  in  almost  all  their  soups  and 
sauces,  and  is  by  them  considered  as  cooling  and  nu- 
tritive. 

Solanum  melongen  a.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
mad-apple  plant.  Its  oblong  egg-shaped  fruit  is  often 
boiled  in  their  native  places,  in  soups  and  sauces,  the 
same  as  the  love-apple ;  is  accounted  very  nutritive 
and  is  much  sought  after  by  the  votaries  of  Venus. 

Solanum  nigrum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
garden  night-shade,  which  is  highly  deleterious. 

Solanum  sanctum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Palestine  night-shade.  The  fruit  of  which  is  globular, 
and  in  Egypt  much  eaton  by  the  inhabitants. 

Solanum  tuberosum.  Batatas ;  Solanum  escu- 
lent um  ;  Kippa;  Kelengu ;  Papas  Americanus  ;  Pap- 
pus Americanus ;  Convolvulus  Indicus.  The  potato 
plant,  a  native  of  Peru,  fust  brought  into  Europe  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  1486,  and  planted  in  London.  See 
Potato. 

Solanum  vesicarium.    The  winter-cherry  plant  Is 

so  called  by  Caspar  Bauhin.     See  Physalis  alkekengi. 

SOLDANELLa.     (A  solidando ;   from  its  uses  in 

healing  fresh  wounds.)     The  sea  convolvulus.    See 

Convolvulus  soldanella. 

SO'LEN.  Xu>A>7v.  A  tube  or  channel.  A  cradle 
for  a  broken  limb. 

SOLENA'RIUM.  (Diminutive  of  co>\riv,  a  tube.) 
A  catheter. 

SO'LEUS.  (From  solea,  a  sole:  from  its  shape 
being  like  the  sole-fish.)  See  Gastrocnemius  internus. 
SOLIDA'GO.  (From  soiirfo,  to  make  firm:  so  called 
from  its  uses  in  consolidating  wounds.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Syn 
genesia;  Order,  Polygamia  superfiua.  The  herb 
comfrey. 

Soliuauo  virgaurea.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
golden  rod.  V,rga  aurea ;  Hcrba  dorea ;  Conyza  coma 
aurea;  Symphytum;  Petramm  ;  Klichrysum  ;  Conso- 
lida  saracenica  and  aurea.  Golden  rod.  The  leaves 
and  flowers  of  this  plant  are  recommended  as  aperients 
and  corroborants  in  urinary  obstructions,  ulcerations 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  it  is  said  by  some  to  b*> 
particularly  useful  in  stopping  Internal  haemorrhages.  ' 
SOLIDS.  In  anatomy,  are  the  bones,  ligaments: 
membranes,  muscles,  ueive?,and  vessels. 
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SOLITARIUS.  Solitary.  Applied  to  worms  in  the 
body,  and  to  leaves,  stems,  footstalk,  &c.  when  either 
single  on  a  plant,  or  only  one  in  the  same  place. 

SOLIUM.  (From  solus,  alone :  so  called  because  it 
Infests  the  body  singly.)    The  tape-worm.   See  Tenia. 

Solomon's  seal.    See  Convallaria  polygonatum. 

SOLSE'QUIUM.  (From  sol,  the  sun,  and  sequor, 
to  follow :  so  called  because  it  turns  its  flowers  toward 
the  sun.)    Marigold  or  turnsole.    See  Heliolropium. 

SOLVENT.    See  Menstruum. 

SOLUTION.  Solutio.  An  intimate  commixture 
Of  solid  bodies  with  fluids,  into  one  seemingly  homoge- 
neous liquor.  The  dissolving  fluid  is  called  a  men- 
struum or  solvent. 

SOLUTI'VA.  (From  solvo,  to  loosen.)  Laxative 
medicines,  gentle  purgatives. 

SOMMITE.    See  mpheline. 

SOMNAMBULISM.    See  Oneirodynia. 

SOMNI'FEROUS.  (Somniferus ;  from  somnus, 
sleep,  and/ero,  to  bring.)  Having  the  power  of  inducing 
sleep. 

[Somnium.  This  is  a  term  introduced  by  Dr. 
Mitchill,  to  designate  the  state  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  In  which  persons  perform  acts  of  which  they 
are  unconscious.  It  includes  all  those  states  of  the 
system  in  Which  persons  walk,  talk,  sing,  dream,  &c. 
during  which  they  are  neither  perfectly  asleep  nor 
awake.  This  state  of  Somnium  may  be  divided  into 
Symptomatic,  and  Idiopathic, 

/.  Symptomatic  Somnium. 

1.  Somnium,  from  indigestion  (a  dyspepsia),  when 
from  too  much  food,  or  too  feeble  a  condition  of  the 
stomach,  there  is  a  fermentation  with  acidity,  eructa- 
tions, and  pain  or  uneasiness,  followed  by  troublesome 
dreams. 

2.  Somnium  from  the  nightmare  (ab  incubo),  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  some  impediment  to  the  free  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  through  the  heart  and  lungs ;  always 
unpleasant  and  sometimes  frightful.  The  memory 
here  is  active,  but  the  will  is  suspended,  and  the  efforts 
to  exert  it  fails.  Persons  are  supposed  to  have  died  in 
(its  of  incubus. 

3.  Somnium  from  effusions  of  water  in  the  chest  (ab 
hydrothorace),  believed  to  proceed  from  anxiety  about 
the  vital  parts,  caused  by  lymph  in  the  pericardium  or 
thorax.  Terrifying  dreams  rousing  the  patientsuddenly 
are  the  common  consequences  of  this  disorder.  This 
and  the  preceding  are  the  Oneirodynia  of  Nosologists. 

4.  Somnium  from  a  feverish  state  of  the  body  (a 
febre),  caused  by  an  undue  and  irregular  excitement  of 
the  brain.  This  is  known  by  the  name  of  high  deliri- 
um, or  sometimes  furor. 

5.  Somnium  from  debility  (cum  debilitate),  where 
there  is  not  excitement  enough  to  embody  ideas  in 
steady  trains.  Memory  and  Imagination  act  in  a  con- 
fused and  irregular  manner.     Low  delirium. 

6.  Somnium  from  fainting  (cum  asphyxia),  where, 
though  there  is  an  exhaustion  of  vital  power,  and  the 
Individual  appears  to  be  dead,  there  is  life  enough  in 
the  body  to  prevent  putrefaction.  The  animal  func- 
tions do  not  seem  to  be  so  much  depressed  as  the  vital ; 
for,  on  recovery,  the  individual  relates  what  he  witness- 
ed during  the  trance  in  which  he  lay,  while  in  the 
Very  lowest  ebb  of  life. 

7.  Somnium  from  fresh  and  vivid  occurrences  (a  re- 
centibus),  as  when  dreams  can  be  traced  to  some  con- 
versation  or  occurrence  of  the  day,  or  to  some  actual 
condition  of  the  body.    Common  dreaming. 

8.  Somnium  from  old  and  forgotten  occurrences  (ab 
nhsoletis),  when  long  lost  images  are  renewed  to  the 
memory,  and  dead  friends  are  brought  before  us. 

9.  Somnium  from  an  overloaded  brain  (a  plethora), 
with  symptoms  bordering!  on  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  and 
catalepsy.    Sometimes  called  typhomania. 

10.  Somnium  of  a  prospective  character  (a  prophe- 
tia),  when  the  dreamer  is  engaged  in  seeing  funeral  pro- 
cessions, and  foretelling  events  by  a  sort  of  second 
sight,  as  it  is  called.  This  disease  is  symptomatic  of  a 
peculiar  state  of  body,  running  in  families  like  gout, 
Consumption  and  insanity. 

11.  Somnium,  from  vivid  impressions  on  the  inter- 
nal organ  of  sight  (a  visione),  where  visual  images  are 
bo  strong,  that  the  dreamers  are  called  Seers,  because 
they  see  so  much,  and  their  sights  are  termed  Visions, 
inasmuch  as  the  eyes  are  so  peculiarly  concerned. 

12.  Somnium  from  the  conditions  of  other  corporeal 

. „,  ..oinmrjtui,  causing  dreams. 
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13.  Somnium  (a  respiratione)  from  inhaling  nitrous 
oxide  gas,  depriving  the  person  of  consciousness  and 
will,  and  inspiring  delightful  sensations. 

14.  Somnium  (a  toxico)  from  doses  of  opium,  hyos- 
cyamus  datura,  and  other  narcotic  plants,  taken  into 
the  stomach,  disturbing  the  will  and  exciting  strange 
fancies. 

15.  Somnium  from  drunkenness  (abebrietate),  caused 
by  drinking  spirituous  liquors,  overcoming  conscious- 
ness and  spontaneity. 

//.  Idiophalhic  Somnium. 

1.  Somnium,  from  abstraction,  where  the  internal 
senses  are  so  engaged  that  there  is  no  knowledge,  or  an 
imperfect  one,  of  the  passing  events,  constituting  what 
is  termed  Reverie  ;  where  fanciful  trains  of  the  thought 
are  indulged  at  considerable  length. 

2.  Somnium,  with  partial  or  universal  lunacy  (cum 
insanitate),  vitiating  the  mind  with  some  fundamental 
error  on  a  particular  subject,  or  disturbing  and  con- 
founding all  the  operations  of  the  animal  mind.  This 
characterizes  some  forms  of  madness  and  melancholy. 

3.  Somnium,  with  talking  (cum  sermone),  where 
the  ideas  of  the  mind  are  uttered  in  audible  words,  as 
in  a  wakeful  state :  called  frequently,  Soinndoquism,  or 
sleep  talking  on  ordinary  subjects. 

4.  Somnium,  with  walking  (cum  ambulatione), 
where  the  person  rises  from  bed,  walks  about,  fre- 
quently goes  abroad,  without  the  smallest  recollection 
that  any  volition  had  been  exerted  on  the  occasion  : 
the  whole  affair  is  forgotten,  and  not  a  trace  left  in  the 
memory  :  this  is  called  somnambulism. 

5.  Somnium,  with  invention  (cum  invenlione),  as 
when  unbidden  ideas  rise  in  the  mind  in  a  methodical 
series,  and  form  a  poetical  sonnet,  different  from  any- 
thing known  before,  and  unattainable  by  the  waking 
powers.  These  are  sometimes  reduced  to  writing  at 
the  time  and  found  afterward,  though  the  act  of  com- 
mitting them  to  paper  is  generally  forgotten.  On  other 
occasions  the  memory  preserves  the  particulars  of  such 
dreams. 

6.  Somnium,  (cum  hallucinatioue)  with  mistaken 
impressions  of  sight,  and  sometimes  of  hearing,  so 
strong  as  to  enforce  a  conviction  of  their  reality.  Many 
visions,  conversations,  and  mistaken  representations 
gain  currency  in  this  way.  The  patient,  being  unwit- 
tingly deceived  themselves,  propagate  with  an  honest 
zeal  their  delusions,  and  labour  to  gain  the  assent  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintances. 

7.  Somnium,  with  singing  (cum  musica),  wherein 
the  person,  though  unable  to  raise  a  note  when  awake, 
becomes  capable  in  the  somnial  condition  of  uttering 
sounds  in  most  melodious  accents. 

8.  Somnium,  with  ability  to  pray  and  preach  (cum  re- 
ligione),  or  to  address  the  Supreme  Being  and  human 
auditors  in  an  instructive  and  eloquent  manner,  with- 
out any  recollection  of  having  been  so  employed,  and 
with  utter  incompetency  to  perform  sucli  exeicisesof 
devotion  and  instruction  when  awake. 

See  these  states  of  Somnium,  illustrated  by  cases, 
published  in  New- York,  in  1815,  under  the  tii  i 
"  Devotional  Somnium,"  &c.  containing  the  account 
of  Rachel  Baker,  &c.     Notes  from  Dr.  M.'s  lectures 
on  Mat.  Med.    A.] 

SONCHI'TES.  (From  aoyx"^  tne  sow  thistle  :  so 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  sonchus.)  The 
herb  hawkweed. 

SO'NCHUS.  (Ilupa  roffuov,  xt£<v  ;  from  its  whole- 
some juice.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia;  Older,  Polyga- 
mia  mqualis.     The  sow-thistle. 

Sonchus  olerackus.  The  systematic  name  of  the' 
BOW-lhistle.  Most  of  the  species  of  sonchus  abound 
with  a  milky  juice,  which  is  very  bitter,  and  said  to 
possess  diuretic  virtues.  This  is  sometimes  employed 
with  that  intention.  Boiled  it  may  be  eaten  as  a  sub 
stitute  for  cabbage. 
SOOT.    See  Fuligo. 

SOPHIA.  (From  <ro0oj,  wise:  so  named  from  iu 
great  virtues  in  stopping  fluxes.)  Flix-weed  or  flux- 
weed.  See  Sisymbrium. 
Sophia  chirirgorum.  See  Sisymbrium  Sophia. 
SOPHISTICATION.  A  term  employed  in  phar- 
macy, to  signify  the  counterfeiting  or  adulterating  any 
medicine.  This  practice  unhappily  obtains  with  most 
dealers  in  drugs,  &c;  and  the  cheat  is  carried  on  so 
artificially  by  many  as  to  prevent  a  discovery  even  by 
petsons  of  the  most  discerning  faculties. 
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SOPHORA.  (A  name  of  most  whimsical  origin. 
Sophcra  is,  according  to  Prosper  Alpinuaj  the  Egyptian 
denomination  ol*  a  species  of  cas-ia,  the  Cassia  so- 
pkera  of  Linncus,  nearly  related  to  Una  genua.  Lin 
nanis,  spelling  it  sophora,  CBiie  ii  a  germs  sophorum, 
or  of  wise  men  ;  as  teaching  that  separate  stamens,  in 
the  papilionaceous  family,  if  ever  the  limits  of  thai 
family  can  be  determined,  afford  so  decisive  a  mark  of 
discrimination,  as  almost  to  exclude  the  plants  furnish- 
ed with  such,  from  the  same  natural  class,  or  order, 
with  those  the  filaments  of  which  are  combined.]  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Decandria ;  Order, 
Moiwgynia. 

Sophora  heptaphylla.  The  systematic  name  of 
tlic  shrub,  the  root  and  seeds  of  which  arc  sometimes 
called  antichulerica  :  they  are  both  intensely  bitter, 
and  said  to  he  useful  in  cholera,  colic,  and  dysury. 

SOPHROMSTE  RES.  (From  ouxjipovigu,  to  be- 
come wise  :  so  called  because  tbej  do  not  appear  till 
after  puberty.)    The  last  of  the  grinding-teeth. 

SOPIE'NTIA.  (From  sopio,"to  make  sleep.)  Me- 
dicines which  procure  sleep. 

SO'POR.     Profound  Bleep. 

SOPORIFEROUS.  (Soporiferus ;  from  sopor, 
sleep,  and  fero,  to  hear.)  A  term  given  to  whatever 
induces  sleep.     See  Anodyne. 

So'ra.     (Aiabian.)     The  nettle-rash. 

SoRBASTRfcLLA.         (FlOllI     SOVbSO,     tO     Slick     tip;    1|C- 

cause  it  stops  haemorrhages.)  The  herb  buniet.  See 
Pinwinella  saxifraga. 

SORBATE.  A  compound  of  Borbic  or  malic  acid, 
with  the  salifiable  basis. 

BORBIC  ACID.  (Acidum  sorbicutti ;  from  sorbus, 
the  mountain  ash,  from  the  berries  of  which  il  is  ob- 
tained.) "The  acid  of  apples  called  malic,  may  be 
obtained  most  conveniently  and  in  greatest  purity  from 

the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  called  lorblis, Or pyrus 
aucupuria,  and  hence  the  present  name,  Borbic  acid. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  a  new  and  peculiar  acid  by 
Donovan  and  Vauquelin,  who  wrote  good  disscrta 
tions  upon  it.  But  it  now  appears  that  the  aorbic  and 
pure  malic  acids  are  identical. 

Bruise  the  ripe  benies  in  a  mortar,  and  then  squeeze 
them  in  a  hnen  bag.  They  yield  nearly  half  their 
weight  of  juice,  ofthespecifii  gravityof  1.077.  This  vis- 
cidjuice,  by  remaining  for  about  a  fortnight  in  a  warm 
temperature,  expi  riences  the  vinous  fermentation,  and 
would  yield  a  portion  of  alkohol.  By  this  change,  il 
'  has  become  bright,  clear,  ami  passes  easil}  through  the 
filter,  while  the  sorbic  aci\  itself  is  not  altered.  Mix 
the  clear  juice  with  filtered  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 
Separate  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  and  wash  it  with 
cold  water.  A  large  quantity  of  boiling  water  is  then 
to  be  poured  upon  the  filter,  and  allowed  to  drain  into 
glass  jars.  Al  the  end  of  some  hours,  the  solution  de- 
positee  crystals  of  great  lustre  and  beauty.  Wash  these 

With  cold  water,  dissolve  them  in  boiling  water,  tiller, 
and  crystallize.  Collect  the  new  crystals,  and  I, ml 
them  for  half  an  hour  in  2.:i  times  their  weigh!  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  specific  gravity  1.000,  supplying  water  as 
last  as  it  evaporates,  and  stirring  the  mixture  diligently 
with  a  glass  rod.  The  dear  liquor  is  to  be  decanted 
into  a  tall  narrow  glass  jar,  and  while  still  hot,  a  Stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  to  be  passed  through  it. 
When  the  lead  has  been  all  thrown  down  in  a  Bulphu- 
ret,  the  liquor  is  to  be  filtered,  and  then  boiled  in  an 
open  vessel  to  dissipate  the  adhering  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen.    It  is  now  a  solution  of  sorbic  acid. 

When  it  is  e\  apotated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup, 
it  forms  manimelated  masses  of  a  crystalline  structure. 
It  still  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and 
deliquesces  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Its  solution  is 
transparent,  colourless,  void  of  smell,  but  powerfully 
acid  to  the  taste.  Lime  and  barytes  waters  are  not 
precipitated  by  solution  of  the  sorbic  acid,  although  the 

soi bate  of  lime  is  nearly  insoluble.    Oneofth i 

characteristic  properties  of  tliis  acid,  is  the  precipitate 
which  it  gives  with  the  acetate  of  lead,  which  is  dt first 
white  and  flocculent,  but  afterward  assumes  a  bril 
liant  crystalline  appearance.  With  potasaa,  soda,  and 
ammonia,  it  forms  crystallizable  salts  containing  an 
excess  of  acid!" 

SO'RBUS.  (From  sorbeo,  to  suck  up;  because  its 
fruit  stops  fluxes.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linntean  system.  Class,  Icosandna ;  Order,  Tri- 
gynia.    The  service-tree. 

Sorbus  auoiparia.    The  wild  seivice-trce.    The 
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berries  of  this  plant  are  adstrtngent,  nnd,  il  is  asicL 
have  been  found  serviceable  in  allaying  the  pain  of 
caicui. mis  atli  ctions  iii  the  kidneys. 

SO'RDES.      When  the  matter  discharged    (rotu   ul 

i. -ii her  viscid,  glutinous,  of  a  brownish  red  co 

lour,  somewhat  resembling  the  ;; mis  ol  c 

grumous  blood  mixed  with  water.il  la  Hms  named. 

r,  and  Ichor,  are  ail  of  them  mucl ire 

fuetid  than  purulent  matter,  and  none  of  them  an 

gether  free  from  acrimony  :  but  that  which  is  generally 
termed  Tehor,  is  by  mi  acrid  of  them,  being 

frequentl)  so  sharp  and  corrosive  as  to  destroj 
quantities  of  the  neighbouring  parts. 

Sore,  bay.    A  disease  which  Dr.Moserj 
a  true  cancer,  commencing  with  an  ulcer.    Il  is  ende- 
mic al  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

SORE-THROAT.    See  <  ynanehe. 

SORREL.     See  Runu  i  acetosa. 

Sorrel,  French.    See  Rumei  scutatus. 

Sorrel,  round-leaved.     SeeRumei  scutatus. 

Sorrel,  wood.    See  Oxalis  acttosella. 

SOUND.  1.  An  instrument  which  Burgeons  intro- 
duce through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  to  dl 

whether  there  is  a  stone  in  lliis  \  i.-cusor  not. 
2.     See  Hairing. 

SOU1!  DOCK.    See  Rumex  acetosa. 
SOUTHERNWOOD.    See  Artemisia  abrotanwn. 
SOW  BREAD.     See  Cyclamen. 
SPA.    A  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  the 

Ourte,  famous  for  its  mineral  water,  which  appears  to 

be  a  very  strongly  acidulous  chalybeate,  containing 
more  iron  and  carbonic  acid  than  any  other  mineral 
spring.  What  applies  to  the  use  of  chalj  heates  will 
Bpplj  to  this  water. 

SPADIX.  An  elongated  receptacle  or  flower  beat  ing 
column,  whichemerges,  mostly,  from  a  spat  he  or  sheath, 
as  it  does  in  Arum  maculatum,  Calla  athiopica,  and 
palustris  ;  but  the  Acorns  calamus  has  a  spadix  with- 
out any  sheath. 

The  inflorescence  of  palms,  and  some  other  plants, 
is  a  branched  spadix;  as  the  Chamatrops  hunilis,  Jhftc- 
sa,  &.C 

Sjmin.pl  Hilary  of.      See  .'Inl/niuis  pyrethrum. 

Spanish  fly.    See  <  antharis. 

Spanish  liquorice.     See  Glycyrrhiza. 

Spar,fluor.     See  Fluor. 

Sjiar,  jionili  runs.     See  llior y-sp nr,  and  Barytes. 

Spur,  tubular.      See   Tabular  .'//or. 

SI'AKCANO'SIS.  (From  onupyaw,  to  swell.)  A 
milk  abscess. 

Sparry  anhydrite.  A  sulphate  of  lime.  See  Anhy- 
drite. 

SPARRY  IRON.  A  carbonate  of  iron,  or  a  pale 
yellowish  gray  colour,  found  in  limestone  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  in  large  quantities  in 

SPARSUS.  Dispersed,  irregularly  scattered.  Fre- 
quently used  in  medicine,  anatomy,  and  botany,  to 
eruptions,  glands,  leaves,  Mower-stalks. 

SPA'RTIUM.  (Xirapdiov  of  Dioscorides:  so  called 
from    <T7Turi7»/,  a  rope;   because  ol   the  use  of  the  long, 

slender,  tough  branches,  or  bark,  in  making  cordage.) 
Tin-  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnean  bj 
'.phia;  Ouler.  DecanUria. 
Sparticm  scoparii  m.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  broom,  Genista.  The.  tops  and  leaves  of 
this  indigenous  plant,  spurtium—foliis  temctis  solita- 
riisqui  rmibus   angulatis,  of  Linnaeus,  are 

the  parts  that  are  employed  medicinally;  they  have  a 

-ie,  and  are  recommended  for  their  purgative 
talities,  in  hydropic  cases. 
SPASMI.    Spasmodic  disi  ases.    The  third  order  of 
,    of  Cullen;  characterized   by  a 
mortrid  contraction  or  motion  of  muscular  fibn  s. 

SPASMODIC.  Sjia.imodicus.  Belonging  to  a  cpasm, 
or  com  i 

Spa  See  Colica. 

SPASMOLOGY.     [Spasmologia ;  from  o-naopios,  a 
and  Aoyos,  a  discourse.)    A  treatise  on  convul- 
sions. 

SPASMUS.  'Spasmus;  from  aTraoi,  to  draw.)  A 
cramp  Ii  a.      An   involuntary  con- 

traction of  the  muscular  fibres,  or  that  state  of  the  con- 
which  is  not  spontaneously  dis- 
posed to  alternate  with  relaxation  is  properly  termed 
Wen  the  contractions  alternate  with  relax- 
ation, and  aie  frequently  and  preternaturally  repeated, 
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Ihey  are  called  convulsions.  Spasms  are  distinguished 
by  authors  into  clonic  and  tonic  spasms.  In  clonic 
spasms,  which  .ire  the  true  convulsions,  the  contrac- 
tions and  relaxations  are  alternate,  as  in  epilepsy  ;  but 
in  tonic  spasms  the  member  remains  rigid,  us  in 
locked  jaw.  See  Convulsion,  Tonic  spasm,  and  Te- 
tanus. 

Spasmus  cynicus.  Sardonic  laugh.  A  convulsive 
affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  lips  on  both 

sides,  which  involuntarily  forces  the  muscles  of  those 
parts  into  a  specie*  of  grinning  distortion.  If  one  side 
only  be  affected,  the  disorder  is  Dominated  torturaoris. 
When  the  masseter,  buccinator,  temporal,  nasal,  and 
labial  muscles,  are  involuntarily  excited  to  action,  ur 
contorted   by   contraction  or  relaxation,  thi 

species  of  malignant  sneer,  it  sometimes  arises  from 
eating  hemlock,  or  other  acrid  poisons,  or  succeeds  to 
an  apoplectic  stroke. 

SPATHA.  (From  otto**?,  a  slice,  or  ladle.)  Abota- 
nical  term.  A  sheath,  or  covering  of  an  immature 
Rower  which  bursts  longitudinally,  and  is  more  or  l<  ss 
remote  from  the  Bower.    From  the  number  of  mem- 

which  are  called  valves,   and  of  thi 
and  their  duration,  ii  is  named, 

I-  SpaU  having  only  one  membranous 

ulatum,  and  Crocus  sativus. 

M.  Bivalvis,  in  StraUates  alioidet. 

3.  Dimidiata,  Ol  laeera,  there  being  only  one  valve, 
and  that  covering  the  flower  only  partially;  as  in  Uia 
unifiora,  and  africana. 

4.  Volga,  the  common  sheath  enclosing  several  par- 
tial ones  ;  as  in  Iris  germaniea,  and  helonii 

lifiora,  containing  only  one  flower ;  as  the  JWtr- 

posticus,     Pseudo-narcissus,    and    Amaryllis 

for  must 

(i.  Bifiora,  with  two;  as  in  Alpina  racemosa,  and 

■;.  Multifiora;  as  in  Allium,  JVarcissus  jonquiUa, 
and  Pancreatium  carabeum. 

B.  Spai  ,  remaining  with  the  fruit;  as 

in  Heticonia  bibai. 

9.  Marcescens,  withering  before  or  soon  after  the 
flowering;  as  in  A  Ilia  and  I  .mm. 

SPATHOME'LE.  (Frbm  mraftj,  a  sword,  and 
f/»;A>7,  a  probe.)      An  edged  probe. 

SPA'TULA,  (Diminutive  Of  spatha,  a  broad  in- 
strument.) An  instrument  for  spreading  salve.  Also 
a  name  of  the  herb  spurgewort,  from  its  broad  leayes. 

SPATULATUS.  Spatulate:  applied  to  leaves, Sec. 
of  ;i  roundish  figure,  tapering  into  an  oblong 

U    ut.tr*. 

SPEARMINT.    See  Mentha  oiridia. 
Spearwort,  water.    See  Ranunculus  jlammula. 
SPECIFIC.    Specificus.    A  remedy  that  has  an  in 
fallible  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  disorders.     The  exist- 

eni  i  ol  such  remedies  is  doubted. 

.   gravity.    See  Gravity,  specific. 

i  GLUM.  (From  specio,  to  examine.)  A 
probe. 

SPE'CULTJM.  (From  specie,  to  view.)  An  instru- 
ment for  opening  or  obtaining  a  view  of  parts  within 
each  oilier;  as  Specular^  oculi,  Speculum  oris,  Specu- 
la :ti  it  in.  Vc. 

1 1  m  am.  An  instrument  tor  distending  the 
anus,  while  an  operation  is  performed  upon  the  parts 
within. 

i  ltricis.     Aii  instrument  to  assist  in 
any  manual  operation  belonging  to  the  womb. 

i  ii.     An  instrument  used  by  oculists 
to  keep  the  eyelids  open  and  the  ej  e  fixed. 

is.    An  instrument  to  force  open  the 
mouth. 
Speculum  veneris.    See  Achillea  millefolium. 

SPEECH.      See  /  , 

SPEEDWELL;    See  Veronica. 

,n  ell,  female.     See  Antirrhinum  elatine.' 
'•u.     See  Veronica. 
SPERM  A  CETI,     (From  tnrsaua,  seed,  and  cere,  or 
cetits,  the  w  hale.)    See  halns. 

BPERMA'TIC.     (Spermaticus ;  from  atrepua,  seed.) 
Belonging  lo  the  testicle  and  ovary;  as  the  sperma 
I .  clued,  and  veins. 
SPERMATOCELE.      (From    oircp/ia,    seed,    and 
/,;;>>/,  a  tumour.  swelling 

Of  the  testicle  or  epididymis  from  an  accumulation  of 
semen,    it  is  known  hv  a  swelling  of  thosi 


Spermatopoe'tica.  (From  etttppa,  and  nouu,  X0 
make.)  Medicines  which  increase  the  generation  of 
seed. 

SPERMORRHCE'A.  (From  c-ntpua,  semen,  and 
ptu,  fluo.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's 
Nosology.  Class,  Gcnetica";  Order,  Cenotica.  Semi 
nal  flux.  It  has  two  species,  viz.  Upcrniorrhieaento 
lata,  and  atonica. 

SPHACEL1  SMUS.  (From  c<j>aKt\ilo>,  to  gan- 
grene.)    1.  A  gangrene. 

2.  A  phn 

SPHA'CELUS.  (From  aibaKu,  to  destroy.)  A 
mortification  of  any  part.    See  Gangrene. 

SI'II.E  NOIDES.     Sec  Sphenoides. 

SPH/ERI'TIS.  (From  cQuipa,  a  globe :  so  called 
from  its  round  liead.)  Sphatroccpkaliaelatior.  Spha- 
rocephalus.    The  globe-thistle. 

SI'II.EROCE'PHALUS.     See  Sphairitis. 

SPHjERO'MA.  (From  <r0ttipa,  a  globe.)  A  fleshy, 
globular  protuberance. 

SI'ILERULITE.  A  brown  and  gray-coloured  mi- 
neral, found  in  imbedded  roundish  bails  and  g'ains, 
in  pearlstone  and  pitchstone  porphyries,  near  Schem- 
nitz. 

SPHE'NO.  Names  compounded  of  this  word  be- 
long to  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Spiieno-maxillaius.  An  artery,  and  a  fissure  of 
the  orbit  of  the  eye,  is  so  called. 

Spheno  SALHNoo-sTArHYi.iNcs.    See  Circumjkxus. 

Spheno-staphyui  itorpalati. 

SPHENOIDAL.  Sphcnoidalis.  Belonging  tc  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

Sphenoidal  suture.  Sutura  sphenoi&alis.  The 
sphenoidal  and  ethmoidal  sutures  are  those  which 
surround  the  many  irregular  processes  of  these  two 
ind   join  them  to  each  oilier  and  to  the  rest 

SPHENOI'DES  OS.  (From  a(bm>,  a.wedge,  and 
eiSos,  a  likeness;  because  il   is    fixed    m    the  craiiuin 

tike  a  wed 

azygos;   Papitlare  os  ;  Basilareos ;   Os  polymorphos. 

Pterygoid  bone.    The  os  sphenoides,  or  cuneiform^,  as 

ii  is  called  from  its  Wedge  like  situation  amidst  the 
other  bones  of  the  head,  is  of  a  more  irregular  fituie 

than  any  other  bone.     It  has! n  compared  to  a  bat 

with  its  wings  extended.  This  resemblance  is  but 
faint,  but  it  would  be  difficult  perhaps  lo  find  any  tiling 
ii  resembles  more. 

We  distinguish,  in  this  bone,  its  body  or  middle  |art, 
and  its  wings OT  sides,  which  are  much  more  extensive 
than  ii-  I 

Bach  of  its  wings  or  lateral  processes  is  divided  jntd 
two  pints.  Of  these,  the  uppermost  and  most  consi 
derabte  portion,  helping  to  form  the  deepest  part  of  the 
temporal  fossaon  each  side,  is  called  the  Ei  mporaliro- 
cess.  The  oilier  portion  makes  a  part  of  the  oibit.and 
is  therefore  named  the  orbitar  process.     The  back 

ach  wing,  from  its  running  out  sharp  i i<  t 

trosum,  has  been  culled  the  spinous 
and  the  two  processes,  which  stand  out  almost  perpen- 
dicular to  the  basis  of  the  skull,  have  been  named  ;>'/'- 
rygoidoi  aliform  processes,  though  they  may  bi  said 

rather  to  resemble  the  legs  than  the  wings  ol  the  bat. 

Each  of  these  processes  has  two  plates  and  a  middle 
fossa  facing  backwards;  of  these  plates,  the  external 
one  is  the  broadest,  and  the  internal  one  lie-  longest. 
The  lower  end  of  the  internal  plate  forms  a  kind  of 
-  the  round  tendon  of  til-  nuis- 

umflexus  palati.    Besides  these,  we  observe 
a  sharp  middle  ridge,  which  stands  out  from  the  mid- 
dle Of  the  bone'.     The  forepart  of  it,  where  it  joins  the 
1 1  I  In.  of   the    ethmoidal    hone,    is    thin   and 
straight ;    the  lower  part  of  it  is  thicker,  and  is  re- 
to  the  vomer. 
The  cavities,  observable  on  the  external  surface  of 
here  it  helps  to  form  the  temporal, 
nasal,  .and  orbital 

It  has  likewise;  two  fossa  in  its  pterygoid  processes. 
Behind  the  edge,  which  separates  these  two  los-ie,  we 
Obseri  e  a  small  groove,  made  by  a  branch  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  nerve,  ill  its  pas-age  to  the  temporal 
muscle.      I  ;!  Ii. is  other  depressions, which 

igin  of  the  muscles. 

Its  foramina  an  h  side.    The  three  first 

serve  for  the  passage  of  the  optic,  superior  maxillary, 

ind  inferior  maxillary  nerves;   the  fourth  transmits 

artery  of  the  dura  mater.    On  each  side  we 

observe  a  considerable  fissure,  which,  from  its  situa- 
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don,  may  be  called  the  superior  orbitar  fissure. 
Through  it  pass  the  third  and  fourth  pair  of  nerves,  8 
branch  of  the  fifth,  and  likewise  the  sixth  pair. 
Lastly,  at  the  basis  of  each  pterygoid  process,  we  ol> 
serve  a  foramen  which  is  named  pterureUean,  and 
sometimes  Vidian,  from  Vidius,  who  first  described  it. 
Through  it  passes  a  branch  of  tl.e  external  carotid,  to 
be  distributed  to  the  nose. 

The  os  sphenoides,  on  its  internal  surface,  affords 
three  fossa:.  Two  of  these  are  considerable  ones; 
they  are  formed  by  the  lateral  processes,  and  make 
part  of  the  lesser  fossa;  of  the  basis  of  the  skull.  The 
third,  which  is  smaller,  is  on  the  top  of  the  body  of 
the  bone,  and  is  called  sella  turcica,  from  its  lesem- 
blance  to  a  Turkish  saddle.  In  this  the  pituitary  gland 
is  placed.  At  each  of  its  four  angles  is  a  pi 
They  are  called  the  clinoid  processes,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  their  situation  into  anterior  and  posterior 
processes.  The  two  latter  are  frequently  united  into  one. 

Within  the  substance  of  the  oa  sphenoides,  imme- 
diately under  the  sella  turcica,  we  find  two  cavities, 
separated  by  a  thin  bony  lamella.  These  are  the  sphe- 
noidal sinuses.  They  are  lined  with  the  pituitary 
membrane,  and,  like  the  frontal  sinuses,  separate  a 
mucuj  which  passes  into  the  nostrils.  In  some  sub- 
jects, there  is  only  one  cavity  ;  in  others,  though  more 
rarely,  we  find  three. 

In  infants,  the  os  sphenoides  is  composed  of  three 
pieces,  one  of  which  forms  the  body  of  the  bone  and 
its  pterygoid  processes,  and  the  other  two  its  lateral 
processes.  The  clinoid  processes  may  even  then  be 
perceived  in  a  cartilaginous  state,  though  some  writers 
have  bsaarted  the  contrary  ;  but  we  observe  no  appear- 
ance of  any  sinus. 

This  bone  is  connected  with  all  the  bones  of  the 
cranium,  and  likewise  with  the  ossa  maxillarlu,  ossa 
malarum,  ossa  palati,  and  vomer.  Its  uses  may  be 
collected  from  the  description  we  have  given  of  it. 

SPHINCTER.  (From  oQiylu,  to  shut  up.)  The 
nau.e  of  several  muscles,  th<  office  of  which  is  to  shut 
or  close  the  aperture  around  which  they  are  placed. 

Sphincter  a.m.  Sphincter  cxternus,  of  Albinos  and 
Douglas.  Sphincter  cutaneus,  of  Winslow  ;  and  coc- 
cigio-cutani-sphincter,  of  Dumas.  A  single  mtlBCje 
ol  the  anus,  which  shuts  the  passage  through  the  anue 
into  the  rectum,  and  pulls  down  the  bulb  of  the  ure- 
thra, by  which  it  as>ists  in  ejecting  the  urine  and 
semen.  It  arises  from  the  skin  and  fat  that  surrounds 
the  verge  of  the  anus  on  both  sides,  nearly  as  far  as  tho 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  the  fibres  are  gradually  col- 
lected into  an  oval  form,  and  surround  the  extremity 
of  the  rectum.  It  is  inserted  by  a  narrow  point  into 
the  perineum,  accelerators  urina-,  and  transversi  pe- 
rinei ;  and  behind  into  the  extremity  of  the  os  coccygis, 
by  an  acute  termination. 

Sphincter  am  cutaneus.    See  Sphincter  ant. 

Sphincter  am  extkrnus.     See  Sphincter  ani. 

Sphincter  ani  interncs.  Albinos  and  Douglas 
call  the  circular  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
rectum,  which  surround  its  extremity,  by  this  name. 

Sphincter  cutaneus.     See  Sphincter  ani. 

Sphincter  externcs.     See  Sphincter  ani. 

Sphincter  gul/1.  The  muscle  which  contracts 
the  top  of  the  throat. 

Sphincter  labiorum.     See  Orbicularis  oris. 

Sphincter  oris.     See  Orbicularis  oris. 

Sphincter  vagin.e.  Constrictor  cunni,  of  Albiuus. 
Second  muscle  of  the  clitoris,  of  Douglas;  and  anulo- 
syndtsmo-clitoridien,  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  arises 
from  the  sphincter  ani  and  from  the  posteiior  side  of 
the  vagina,  near  the  perineum ;  from  thence  it  runs  up 
the  side  of  the  vagina  near  its  external  orifice,  opposite 
to  the  nymplKe,  covers  the  corpus  cavemosum,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  crus  and  body,  or  union  of  the  crura 
clitoridis.  Its  use  is  to  contract  the  mouth  of  the  vagina. 

Sphingo'nta.  (From  a^iyjoi,  to  hind.)  Astringent 
medicines. 

SPHONDY'LHTM.  (From  arov&vKos,  vertebra; 
named  from  the  shape  of  its  root,  or  probably  because 
it  was  used  against  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  called  oiroi  < V 
,\(S.)  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  branckursine.  See 
Acanthus  mollis. 

SPHR AGIDE.     A  species  of  Lemnian  earth. 

SPHRONGIDirM.     See  Columnula. 

SPICA.     A  spike.     I.  A  species  of  inflorescence, 
consisting  of  one  common  sialk  bearing  numerous  flow- 
ers, all  ranged  along  it  without  any,  or  having  very 
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small  partial  stalks,  as  the  flower-stalk  of  the  greater 
plantain,  rrom  its  Bgure.  the  situation  of  the  flowers, 
and  its  vesture,  It  is  called, 

I.  Cuhndrna  ;  as  in  Vlantago  media,  and  albicans. 

8.  onit.:.  in  Sang%i»«rba  officinalis. 

:i  .lrinul.it",  With  joints;  as  in  Salicornea  herba- 
cea,  and  Poly/gown*  artusulatvm- 

4.  Conjuguta,  two  s|«kes  going  Irom  the  summit  of 
the  peduncle  ;  as  in  Hihotropium  europaum  and  par- 
viHoruni. 

5.  Ramosa,  divided  into  branches;  as  in  Chenopc- 
dium  bonus  hniiuus.  and  Osmunda. 

6.  Imbrictitn  ;  as  in  Salvia  hispauica. 

7.  Secunda,  the  flowers  leaning  all  to  one  side ;  as  in 
jinchusa  officinalis. 

H.  Interrupta,  in  separate  groupes ;  as  in  Betonica 
officinalis,  and  Gomphmia  interrupta. 

9.  Ditticka,  two  series  of  spikes ;  as  in  Gladiolus 
alopecvroidet. 

10.  Terminalii;  as  in  I.avendula. 

II.  Jlxillares  ;  as  in  Juslilia  spinosa. 

12.  Foliosa,  leaflets  bet  ween  the  flowers ;  asin^irri- 
monia  cupatoriu. 

13.  Comosa,  having  a  leafy  bundle  at  the  apex ;  as  in 
Lavendula  staichas,  and  Bromelia  ananas. 

14.  Ciliata,  hairs  between  the  flowers ;  as  in  Jfardus 

oil  l  oris. 

11.  An  ear  of  corn. 

III.  A  bandage  resembling  an  ear  of  corn. 

Spica  br e vis.     The  Jilopecuris  pratensis. 

Spica  celtica.     See  Valeriana  celtica. 

Spica  f.emina.     Common  lavender. 

Spica  indica.     See  Nardus  indica. 

Spica  inouinalis.  A  bandage  for  ruptures  in  the 
groin. 

Spica  inouinalis  duplex.  Double  bandage  for 
ruptures. 

Spica  mas.    Broad-leaved  'avendar. 

Spica  nardi.     See  Nardus  indica. 

Spica  simplex.     A  common  roller  or  bandage. 

SPICUIjA.  Aspikelct.  A  term  applied  exclusively 
to  grasses  that  have  many  florets  on  one  calyx,  such 
florets  ranged  on  a  little  stalk,  constituting  the  spikelet, 
which  is  therefore  a  part  of  the  flower  Itself,  and  not 
of  the  efflorescence ;  as  in  briia  minor,  and  Poa  aqua- 
tion.     Locust  a  means  the  same  as  spicula. 

SPIGE'LIA.  (So  called  by  Linnajus  in  commemo- 
ration of  an  old  botanist,  Adrian  Spigelius,  who  wrote 
Jsagoge  in  rem  herbarium,  in  1606.)  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  for  the  Spi- 
gelia marilandica. 

SpiOELiA  anthelmia.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
spigelia  of  some  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  directed  as  an 
anthelmintic;  its  virtues  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  Indian  pick.     See  Spire  liamarilandica. 

Spigelia  lonicera.     See  Spigelia  marilandica. 

Spigelia  marilandica.  Spigelia  lonicera.  Pe- 
rennial worm-grass,  or  Indian  pink.  Spigelia — caule 
tetragono,  foliis  omnibus,  oppositis,  of  Linnsus.  The 
whole  of  this  plant,  but  most  commonly  the  root,  is  em 
ployed  as  an  anthelmintic  by  the  Indians,  and  inhabit 
ants  of  America.  Dr.  Hope  has  written  in  favour  of 
this  plant,  in  continued  and  remitting  low  worm  fevers. 
Besides  its  property  of  destroying  the  worms  in  the 
prima;  via;,  it  acts  a9  a  purgative. 

Spigclion  lube.     See  J  Aver. 

SPIGKLIUS,  Adrian,  was  born  at  Brussels,  in  1578. 
He  studied  at  Louvain,  and  afterward  at  Padua, 
where  he  took  his  degree.  He  became  thoroughly 
skilled  in  every  branch  of  his  profession,  parlicularly 
in  anatomy  and  surgery  ;  and  after  travelling  some 
time  to  the  different  schools  in  Germany,  he  settled  in 
Moravia,  Where  he  was  soon  appointed  ohysician  to 
the  States  of  the  Province.  In  1016  he  was  invited  to 
occupy  the  principal  professorship  in  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery at  Padua,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with  so 
much  success,  that  he  was  created  a  knight  of  St. 
Mark, and  p  esented  with  a  collar  of  gold.  He  died  in 
1925.  His  hi  iiiiiL's  evince  him  to  have  possessed  very 
extensile  medical  knowledge.  The  first,  which  he 
published,  contains  some  interesting  information  con* 
cernirig  the  virtues  of  plants,  respecting  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  learned  much  from  the  Italian  peasantry 
He  wrote  also  concerning  some  diseases  and  other  mat- 
ters,   but  the  most  valuable  of  his  works  are  those 
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composed  on  anatomical  subjects,  published  after  his  ] 
death,  by  his  son-in-law,  Crema. 

SP1GNEL.    See  JEthusa  meum. 

SPIKE  LET.    See  Spicula. 

SPIKENARD.    See  Jfardui  indica. 

SPILA'NTHUS.  (From  omUs,  a  spot,  and  av0oy, 
a  flower;  because  of  its  dotted  or  speckled  flowers.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plantB.  Class,  Syngenesia ; 
Order,  Pohjgamia  aqualis. 

Spilantiius  acmella.  Achmella.  Achamella.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  balm-leaved  spilanthus,  which 
possesses  a  glutinous  bitter  taste,  and  a  fragrant  smell. 
The  herb  and  seed  are  said  to  be  diuretic  and  enime- 
nagogoe,  and  useful  in  dropsies,  jaundice,  fluor  albus, 
ana  calculous  complaints, given  in  infusion. 

SPINA.  (Quasi  spiculma,  diminutive  of  spica.) 
A.  thorn. 

A.  The  back-bone:  so  called  from  the  thorn-like 
processes  of  the  vertebrae.    See  Vertebra,  and  Spine. 

B.  The  shin-bone. 

C.  A  thorn  of  a  plant.  A  prickly  armature  of  plants, 
jot  easily  removed  by  the  finger,  and  proceeding  from 
be  woody  part  of  the  plant.     It  is  either, 

1.  Culme;  as  in  Prunus  spinosa. 

2.  Terminal,  at  the  end  of  a  branch ;  as  in  Rhamnus 
catharticus. 

3.  Foliar,  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf;  as  in  Carduus 
maifaniM. 

4.  Marginal,  on  the  margin  of  the  leaf;  as  in  Ilex 
aquifi  ilium. 

5.  Aiillary,  going  from  the  axilla  of  the  leaf;  as  in 
Gleditschia  triacanthos. 

6.  Calycine,  on  the  calyx  ;  as  in  Carduus  marianus. 

7.  Periearpial,  onlhe  pod  ;  asin  Datura  stramonium. 
H.  Stipular,  on  the  stipule;  as  in  Mimosa  nilotica, 

and  In  ip  i  Ida. 

9.  Straight ;  as  in  Mimosa  nigra. 

10.  Recurve;  as  in  Costus  nohilis. 

11.  Decussate ;  as  in  Genista  lucitanica. 

12.  Setaceous  ;  as  in  Cactus  opuntia. 

13.  Subulate;  B8  in  Cactus  tuna. 

14.  Therm,  covered  with  soft  and  not  prickly  spines, 
»lso  called  muricate ;  as  in  Convolvulus  niuricatus,  and 
Alimosa  muricata. 

15.  Simple,  when  not  divided  ;  as  Genista  anglica. 

16.  (terminal;  as  in  Limonia  trifoliala. 

17.  Ternatc  ;  as  in  Zanlhiuin  spinosiiin. 

18.  Ramose;  as  in  Gleditschia  horrida. 
Spina  acida.     See  Berberis. 

Spina  acuta.    The  hawthorn. 

Spina  xoyptiaca.  The  Egyptian  thorn  or  sloe-tree. 
See  Acacia  vera. 

Spina  alba.    The  white-thorn  tree. 

Spina  arabica.    The  chardon,  or  Arabian  thistle. 

Spina  bifida.  Hydrops  medulla  spinalis ;  Hydro- 
eele  spiv  alia  ;  Hydroracnytis  spinosa.    A  tumour  upon 

the  spine  of  new-born  children,  it ediately  about  the 

lower  vertebra  of  the  loins,  and  upper  parts  of  the 
■acrum  ;  at  first,  it  is  of  a  dark  blue  colour ;  but  in  pro- 
portion as  it  increases  in  size,  approaches  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  colour  of  the  skin,  becoming  perfectly 
diaphanous. 

Prom  the  surface  of  this  tumour  a  pellucid  watery 
fluid  sometimes  (  xudes,  and  tins  circumstance  has  been 
noticed  by  diffeient  authors.  It  is  always  attended 
wiiii  a  weakness,  or  More  properly  speaking,  a  para- 
lysis of  the  lower  extremities  The  opening  Of  it 
rashly  has  proved  quickly  fatal  to  the  child.  Tulpitis, 
therefore,  Btrongly  dissuade*  us  from  attempting  this 
operation.  Acrel  mentions  a  case  where  a  nurserashly 
Opened  a  tumour,  which,  as  he  described  it,  was  a 
blood  bag  on  the  back  of  the  child  at  the  time  of  its 
birth,  in  bigness  equal  to  a  hen's  egg.in  two  hours  after 
which,  the  child  died.  From  the  dissection  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  bladder  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  os 
sacrum,  and  consisted  of  a  coat,  and  some  strong  mem- 
brane, which  proceeded  from  a  long  fissure  of  the 
bones.  The  extremity  of  the  spinal  marrow  lay  bare, 
and  the  spinal  duct,  in  the  os  sacrum,  was  uncommon- 
ly wide,  and  distended  by  the  pressure  of  the  waters. 
Upon  tracing  it  to  the  head,  the  brain  was  found  nearly 
in  its  natural  state,  but  the  ventricles  contained  so 
much  water,  that  the  infundibulum  was  quite  dis- 
tended with  it,  and  the  passage  between  the  third  and 
fourth  ventricle  was  greatly  enlarged. 

He  likewise  takes  notice  of  another  case,  where  a 
child  lived  about  eight  years  labouring  under  this  com- 


plaint, during  which  time  it  seemed  to  enjoy  tolerable 
health,  though  pale.  Nothing  seemed  amiss  in  him, 
but  such  a  degree  of  debility  as  rendered  him  incapable 
to  stand  on  his  legs. 

The  tumour,  as  in  the  former  case,  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  os  sacrum,  of  the  bigness  of  a  man's  fist, 
with  little  discolouring ;  and  upon  pressing  it  became 
less.  When  opened  it  was  found  full  of  water,  and  the 
coats  were  the  same  as  in  the  former,  but  the  separa- 
tion of  the  hones  was  very  considerable.  The  spinal 
marrow,  under  the  tumour,  was  as  small  as  a  pack- 
thread, and  rigid  ;  but  there  were  no  morbid  appear- 
ances In  the  brain. 

Spina  burgiii  monspeliensis.    Evergreen  privet. 

Spina  cervina.  (So  called  from  its  thorns  resem- 
bling those  of  the  stag.)     See  Rhamnus  catharticus. 

Spina  HIBCI.  The  goat's-thorn  of  France,  yielding 
gum-tragacanth. 

Spina  INFECTORIA.     See  Rhamnus  catharticus. 

Spina  piroatrix.    The  purging  thorn. 

Spina  kolstitialis.  The  calcitrapa  officinalis. 
Barnaby's  thistle. 

Spin  v  ventosa.  (The  term  of  spina  seems  to  have 
been  applied  by  ih<'  Arabians  to  this  disorder,  because 
it  occasions  a  prickling  in  the  flesh  like  the  puncture  of 
thorns ;  and  the  epithet  ventosa  is  added,  because, 
upon  touching  the  tumour,  it  seems  to  be  filled  with 
wind,  though  this  is  not  the  cause  of  the  distention.) 
Spina  ventositas  ;  Teredo  ;  Fungus  artiruli ;  Ar- 
throcace  :  sidcralio  ossis  ;  Cancer  ossis  ;  Oangrarna 
ossis,  and  some  French  authors  term  it  exostosis. 
When  children  are  the  subject!  of  this  disease,  Seve- 
rinus  calls  it  Padarthrocace.  A  tumour  arising  from 
an  internal  cariesof  a  bone.  It  most  frequently  occurs 
in  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  and  is  known  by  a  continual 
pain  in  the  bone,  and  a  red  swelling  of  the  skin,  which 
lias  a  spongy  feel. 

Spina'chia.     See  Spinacia. 

BPINA'CIA.  (From  I<j7ravia,  Spain,  whence  it  ori- 
ginally came;  or  from  its  spinous  seed.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  /Jieccia  ;  Order,  Pentandria. 
Spinage 

Spinacia  oleracea.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Spinuchia.  Spinach.  Spinage.  This  plant  is  some- 
times directed  for  medicinal  purposes  in  the  cure  of 

phthisical  complaints  ;  made  into  a  poultice,  by  boiling 
the  leaves  and  adding  some  oil,  it  forms  an  excellent 
emollient.  As  an  article  of  food  il  may  be  considered 
as  similar  to  cabbage  and  other  oleraceous  plants.  See 
lirassica  capitata, 
Bpihje  (rates.  The  spine  of  the  back. 
Spin,*:  ventositas.  A  caries,  or  decay  of  a  bone. 
See  Spina  ventosa. 

SPINAL.  Spinalis.  Belonging  to  the  spine  of  the 
back. 

Spinal-marrow.     See  Medulla  spinalis. 
SPINALIS.    See  Spinal. 

Spinalis  cbrvicib.  This  muscle,  which  is  situated 
close  lo  the  vertebra'  at  the  |iosterior  part  of  the  neck 
and  upper  part  of  the  hack,  arises,  by  distinct  tendons, 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  five  or  six  upper- 
most vertebra;  of  the  back,  and  ascending  obliquely 
under  the  eomplezue,  is  inserted,  by  small  tendons,  into 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  third, 
and  second  vertebra;  of  the  neck.  Its  use  is  lo  extend 
the  neck  obliquely  backwards. 
Spinalis  colli.  See  Semi-spinalis  colli. 
Spinalis  dorsi.  Transvcrsalis  dorsi,  of  Winslow; 
and  inter-ipineuz,  of  Dinfias.  This  is  the  name  given 
by  Albinus  to  a  tendinous  and  fleshy  mass,  which  is 
situated  along  the  spinous  processes  of  the  back  and  the 
inner  side  of  the  longissimus  dorsi. 

It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  uppermost  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  and  the 
lowermost  ones  of  the  back,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  nine  uppermost  vertebra;  of  the 
back. 

Its  use  is  to  extend  the  vertebrae,  and  to  assist  in 
raising  the  spine. 
Spinalis  lumbori'm.  Muscles  of  the  loins. 
SPINK.  (Spina;  from  spina,  thorn  :  so  called  from 
the  spine-like  processes  of  the  vertebrae.)  1.  Spina 
dorsi ;  Columna  spinalis  ;  Columna  vertebralis.  A 
bony  column  or  pillar  extending  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  trunk  froni  the  great  occipital  foramen  to  the  sa 
crtini.  It  is  composed  of  twenty-four  bones  called 
vertebrae.    See  Vertebra. 
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S.  An  armature  of  plants.     Sec  Spina. 

SPINEL.    A  foctohedral  corundum,  of 

a  red  colour,  ami  equal  value  wiili  a  diamond     li 
■  in  Pegu  and  <  !i  >  Ion. 

SPINEJjLANE.    A  plumb,  blue-coloured  crystal- 
blind  "ii  Che  shores  of  the  laki 

SPINESCENS.  Spinescent  Becoming  thorny,  ap- 
plied 10  the  leaf-stalk,  when  it  hardens  Into  a  thorn, 
and  the  leaf  falls,  as  is  the  case  in  Rhamnua  catharti- 
cus,  and  Robinia  spinosa,  and  10  the  Blipuhe  of  the  Ro- 
binia  pseudacacia,  which  also  become  thorns. 

Spi'nosa.    See  Spina  bifidi. 

Sputo'suM  svRiinM.     The  Syrian  broom. 

SPINTHERE.  A  greenish  gray-coloured  mineral, 
believed  to  be  a  variety  of  prismatic  titanium  ore. 

Sl'IR.E'A.  (From  Spira,*  pillar:  so  named  from 
its  spiral   s:alk  weet.     The  name  of  a 

genus  (if  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Icosan- 
dria ;  Order,  Pcntagynia. 

Spiriea  africana.     African  meadow  sweet. 

Spir.*a  filipkndcla.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
officinal  dropwort     Filipendv  ago  rubra. 

Dropwort  The  root  of  this  plant,  Spiraa—foliis  pen- 
nutis,  foliolis  uniformibus  scrratis  ;  cattle  hrrhac.ro  J 
fioribus  corymbosts,  of  Linnaeus,  possesses  adstringent, 
and,  it  is  said,  lilhontiiplic  virtues.  It  is  seldom  used 
in  the  practice  ol'tlie  present  day. 

Spirsa  ulmaria.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
meadow-sweet.  Ulmaria;  ReginA  prati ;  Bar'ba 
eapra.  Meadow-sweet.  Queen  of  the  meadows,  This 
is  a  beautiful  and  fragrant  plant  The  leaves  are  re- 
commended as  mild  ndstringents.  The  (lowers  have  a 
strong  smell,  resembling  that  of  May;  thej 
posed  to  possess  antispasmodic  and  diaphoretic  \  irlues, 
and  as  they  aie  very  rarely  used  in  medicine,  Linnaeus 

suspects  thai  the  neglect  of  them  lias  arisen  from  the 
plant  being  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  some  noxious 

qualities,  which  it  seemed  to  lietiay  by  its  being  left 
untouched   by  cattle.     It  may  lie  observed,   however, 

that  the  cattle  also  refuse  the  Angelica  ami  other  herbs, 
Whose  innocence  is  apparent  from  daily  expi 

iSi'iRtA  TRiroLiATA.     See  Qillern 

BP1  RITUS  {Spirilus,us.  m. ;  spirit.)  This  name 
was  formi  rly  given  to  all  volatile  substances  collected 

Uatlon.     Three    principal    Kinds   w  - 
guished:    inflammable  or   anient  spirits,  acid  spirits, 
and  alkaline  spirits.     The  word  spirit  is  now  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  alkoliol. 

SPIRITUS    /ITilERIS    NITRICI.      Spu. 

mtri  ilidcis.  Take  Of  rectified  spirits, 
two  pints;  nitric  acid,  by  weight,  three  Ounces;  add 
the  acid  gradually  to  the  spirit,  and  mix  them,  taking 
care  that  the  heat  do  not  exceed  120°";  then  with  a 
gentle  heat  distil  twenty-four  fluid  ounces.  A  febri- 
fuge, diaphoretic,  and  diuretic  compound  mostly  ad- 
ministered in  asthenia,  nervous  affections,  dysuria,  and 
calculous  complaints. 

Spiritus  *theris  AROMATtccs.  Take  of  cinna- 
mon-bark,  bruised,  three  drachms;  cardamom  seeds 
powdered,  a  drachm  and  a  half;  long  pepper  powder- 
ed, ginger-root  sliced,  each  a  drachm ;  spirit  of  sul- 
phuric tether,  a  pint ;  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  in  a 
closed  glass  vessel,  and  strain.  An  excellent  stimu- 
lating and  stomachic  compound,  which  is  adm 
in  debility  of  the  stomach  and  nervous  affections. 

Spiritus  jetueris  sulphurii  i.  Spiritus  vitrioli 
didcis  ;  Spiritus  atheris  nlnolici.  Take  of  sulphuric 
aether,  half  a  pint;  rectified  spirit,  a  pint:  mix  them. 
A  diaphoretic,  antispasmodic,  and  tonic  preparation, 
mostly  exhibited  in  nervous  debility  and  weakness  of 
the  primae  via. 

Spiritus  «theris  sulphurici  compositus.  Take 
of  spirit  c  sulphuric  aether  a  pint  ;  aitherial  oil,  two 
fluid  drachms;  mix  them.  A  stimulating  anodyne, 
supposed  to  be  similar  to  the  celebrated  limi 
rahs  anodynus,  of  Hoffman.  It  is  exhibited  in  fevers, 
nervous  affections,  hysteria,  &c. ;  and  in  most 
fever  where  medicines  are  rejected  by  the  stomach, 
this  is  of  infinite  service. 

Spiritus  ammom.e.  Spirit  of  ammonia.  Formerly 
called  Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci dulcis  ;  Spiritus  salts 
ammoniaci.  Take  of  proof  spirit,  three  pints  :  muriate 
of  ammonia,  four  ounces:  subcarbnnateof  pota 
ounces:  mix  them,  and,  with  a  gentle  tire,  let  a  pint 
and  a  half  If 

lating  antispasmodic,  01  casionally  exhibited  is. 
asphyxia,  asthenia,  and  in  nervous  d.seases,  but  ujostly 
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used  as  an  external  stimulant  against  rheumatism, 
oka.  . 

■MoM.t:  ARoMA'iiets.  Aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia.  Formerly  known  by  the  nameol  Spiritus 
ammo*  itusw: 
StotrttiM  salis  child, s  oleosut.     Take  ol  .  lima n- 

bark bruised, clovesbrulsed.eachtwo drachms j  lemon- 
peel     lour    ounces;    siibcail He   ol    pola-sa,    hall    a 

pound;  muriate  of  ammonia,  live  ounce-;  rectified 
spirit,  lour  pints;  water,  a  gallon;  mix  and  distil  six 

pints.    A  stimulating  antispasmodic  ami  Budorifl 
very  general  use,  to  smell  al  in  faintings  ami  lot 
of  spirits.    It  is  exhibited  internally  in  nervous , ■mic- 
tions, hysteria,  and  weakness  ol    the  stomach.     The 
dose  is  from  hall  a  drachm  to  a  drat  Inn. 

Spiritus  ajmmonue  poitidi  b.     Foetid  spirit  of  am- 

da     Formerlj   called  spiritus   volatilis  fatidui. 

if  spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints;  asafcetida,  two 
ounces.  Macerate  for  twelve  hours,  then  by  a  gentle 
nl  a  pint  and  a  half  into  a  cooled  receiver.  A 
stimulating  antispasmodic,  often  exhibited  to  children 
against  convulsions,  and  to  gouty  and  asthmatic  pei 
soih.     The  dose  is  from  half  to  a  whole  fluid  drachm. 

Spiritus  AMMo-.i  i  sue  c  in  si  is.  Succinaled  spirll 
of  ammonia,  Formerly  known  by  the  names  of  Eau 
ili  luce  :  Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci  succinatus  ;  Liquor 
natus.  Take  of  mastlch.  three 
drachms;  rectified  spirit,  nine  fluid  drachms;  oil  of  la- 
vender, fourteen  minims;  oil  of  amber,  four  minims , 
BOlution  of  ammonia,  ten  fluid  ounces.  Macerate  the 
masticb  in  the  spirit  thai  it  may  dissolve,  and  pour  oil 

the  clear  tincture ;  to  this  add  the  remaining  articles, 
and  shake  them  together:  This  preparation  is  much 
esteemed  as  a  stimulant  and  nervine  medicine,  and  is 
employed  internally  and  externally  against  spasms, 
hysteria,  syncope,  vertigo,  and  the  stinus  of  insects. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  minims  to  half  a  fluid  drachm. 

Spiritus  anisi.  Spirit  of  aniseed.  Formerly  called 
Spirit ns  anisi  compositus ;  Aqua  seminum  anisi  cam- 
Take  of  aniseed,  bruised,  half  a  pound  ;  proof 
spirit,  a  gallon  ;  water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuina. 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by 
a  gentle  foe.    A  stimulating  carminative  mid  stomachic 

'•d    to    relieve    flatulency,   hoi  hi  in  minis,  colic, 

and  spasmodic  affections  of  tlie  bowels.    The  da 
from  half  to  a  whole  fluid  drachm. 

Spiritus  armoraci*  compositus.  Compound 
spirit  of  horse  radish,  formerly  called Spirttufraphani 

ilus;  Aqua  ravhani  composita.    Take  of  hi 
radish  root,  fresh  and  sliced,  dried  orange-peel,  of  each 

a   pound  ;    nutmegs,    bruised,    half  an    ounce;    proof 

spirit, a  gallon  ;  water suffii  ieni  to  prevent  empyreuma. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  dislil  a  gallon  by  a 

ore.      A  very  warm    stimulating    compound, 

given  in  gouty,  rheumatic,  and  spasmodic  affections  of 

the  Stomach,  and  in  scorbutic  disorders.  The  dose  is 
from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid  ouni  e. 

Spiritus  camphor*.  Spirit  of  camphor.  For- 
merly known  by  the  names  of  Spiritus  camphor atus ; 
Spiritus  vinosus  camphoratus;  Spiritus  vinicampho- 
rutus.  Take  of  camphor,  four  ounces  ;  rectified  spirit, 
two  pints.  Mix,  that  the  camphor  may  be  dissolved. 
A  stimulating  medicine,  used  as  an  external  application 
against  chilblains,  rheumatism,  palsy,  numbness,  and 
gangrene. 

itus  carui.  Spirit  of  caraway.  Formerly 
called  Jlqua  scmiuum  carui.  Take  of  caraway  seed, 
bruised,  a  pound  and  a  half;  proof  spirit  a  gallon  ; 
water  sullicienl  to  prevent  eiripyieuma.  Macerate  for 
24  hours,  and  dislil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  The  dose 
is  from  a  fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Bpiriti  s  (innamomi.  Spirit  of  cinnamon.  For* 
merly  called  Jlqua  cinnamomi  spirituosa  ;  Aqua  i  in- 
namomi fortis.  Take  of  cinnamon-bark,  bruised,  a 
pound  ;  proof  spirit  a  gallon  ;  water  sufficient  to  pre 
vent  empyreiiina.  Macerate  for  24  hours,  and  dislil  a 
gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  Spirit  of  cinnamon  is  mostly 
a  conjunction  with  other  carminatives  to  give  a 
pleasant  flavour;  it  may  be  exhibited  alone  as  a  car- 
minative and  stimulant.  The  dose  is  from  a  fluid 
drachm  to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  cornu  cervi.  See  Ammonia:  subcar- 
bonos. 

Spiritus  jumpkri  compositus.     Compound  spirit 
of  juniper.    Formerly  called  Aqua 
Take  of  juni|  b  uised,  a  pound    can 

seeds,  bruised,  fennel-seeds,  bruised,  of  eacli  an  ouncf 
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and  a  half;  proof  spirits,  a  callon  ;  water  sufficient  to 
prevenl  empyreuma.  Macerate  for  24  hours, and  distil 
a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire. 

Spiritus  t..\\  enoii.e.  Spirit  of  lavender.  For- 
merly called  Spiritus  lavemdula  simplex.  Take  of 
fresh  lavender  flowers,  two  pounds;  rectified  spirit,  a 
gallon;  water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.  Ma- 
cerate  for  ^4  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire. 
Though  mostly  used  as  a  perfume,  this  spirit  maybe 
given  internally  as  a  stimulating  nervine  and  antispas- 
modic.   The'  dose  is  from  a  fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid 

Spiritus  lavendttlx  composittjs.  Compound 
spirit  of  lavender.  Formerly  called  Spiritus  laven- 
ihihr  compositus  iiiiitilnir.  Take  of  spiritof  lavender, 
three  pints;  spiritof  rosemary,  a  pint;  cinnamon-bark, 
bruised,  nutmegs,  bruised,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  red 
saunders  wood, Sliced,  an  ounce.  Macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain.  Anelegam  and  useful  antispasmodic 
and  stimulant  in  very  general  use  against  nervous 
diseases,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  weakness  of  the 
stomach,  taken  on  a  lump  nf  sugar. 

Spiriti  s  lumbricOrum.  The  spirit  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  the  earth-worm  is  similar  to  harts- 
horn. 

Spiritus  Mentha  piperita.  Spirit  of  pepper- 
mint Formerly  called  Spiritus  mentha  piperitidit , 
Aqua  mentha piperitidis spirituosa.  Take  of  pepper- 
mint, dl  ii  d,  a  pound  and  a  hall';  proof  spirit,  a  gallon  ; 
water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate  for 
-I  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  tin'.  This  pos- 
sesses all  the  properties  of  tie-  peppermint,  with  the 
stimulating  virtues  of  the  spirit.  The  dose  from  one 
fluid  drachm  to  a  fluid  onnce. 

Spiritus  mentii.k  viridis.  Spirit  of  spearmint. 
Formerly  called  Spirit*  a  ;  ■  Iqua  mi  «///« 

spirituosa.  Take  of  Spearmint,  dried,  a 
pound  and  a  half;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon;  water  suffi- 
cienl  to  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate  Cor  24  hours, 
and  disaj)  a  gallon.  Tin-  is  most  commonly  added  to 
carminative  or  antispasmodic  draughts,  and  seldom 
exhibited  alone.  The  dose  from  one  fluid  drachm  to 
a  fluid  oum  e. 

Spiritis  millepedakum.  A  volatile  alkali,  the 
virtue's  of  winch  are  similar  to  hartshorn. 

Spiritus  mindereri.   See  Ammonia  acetatis  liquor. 

Spiritus  myristicje.  Spirit  of  nutmeg.  Formerly 
called  Aqua  nucis  mosehata.  Take  of  nutmegs, 
lam  ed,  two  ounces;  proof,  spirit,  a  gallon;  water  sup 
ficient  io  prevenl  empyreuma.  Macerate  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  A 
stimulatin  ble  spirit  possessing  the  virtues 

Of  the  nutmeg.  The  dose  from  one  fluid  drachm  to  a 
fluid e 

Spiritus  nitri  iiilcis.    See  Spiritus  a- 1  her  is  ni- 

Si  mi  us  nii  iu  DUPLEX.     The  nitrous   acid.    See 
nilrosum,  and  JVi'tric  m  id. 

Spiritus  mtri  umass.  See  Acidum  nitrosum, 
and  A'///  .  ,: 

Spiritus  nitri  olauberi.  See  Acidum  nitrosum, 
and  . 

■i  simplex.    The  dilute  nitrous  acid. 
dUutum. 

Spiritus  mibi  vulgaris.  This  is  now  called  aci- 
(Iiiim  nitrii  nni  illlil'iii.-i. 

Spiritui  ri-n.vj  r  Spiril  of  pimento.  Formerly 
called  Spiritus  pimento.  Take  allspice,  bruised",  two 
ounces:  proof  spirit,  a  gallon ;  water  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent empyreuma.  Macerate  for  24  hours,  and  distil  a 
gajjon  by  a  gentle  fire.  A  stimulating  aromatic  tincture 
mostly  employed  with  adstringeni  and  carminative 
medicines.    The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to 

half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  pi  leou.  Spirit  of  pennyroyal.  For- 
ii  icily  called.  Igua  pulegii  spirituo.  a.  Talc  of  penny- 
roj  si,  lined,  a  pound  and  a  half;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon  ; 

iifficieni  lo  prevent  empj  reuma, 
for  M  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  hie. 
This  is  in  very  general  use  as  an  emmenagogue  among 
the  lower  orders.  It  possesses  net  >  ine  and  carminative 
The  dose  is  from  hall  a  fluid  drachm  to  half 
a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  rector.  Boerhnave  and  other  chemists 
give  tin-  i:  i  ated  principle,  in  which 

the  smell  of  odorant  bodies  peculiar!;,  reside.  It  is 
now  called  aroma, 
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Spiritus  rosmarini.  Spirit  of  rosemary.  Tat* 
of  rosemary  Tons,  fresh,  two  pounds;  proof  spirit,  a 
gallon  ;  water  sufficient  lo  prevent  empyreuma.  Ma- 
cerate for  -'4  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  lire 
A  very  fragrant  spirit,  mostly  employed  for  external 
purposes  in  conjunction  wilh  other  resolvents. 

Si-iritus  balis  ammoniac!  Aquosus.  See  Ammo- 
nia! subcarbonas. 

Spiritus  salis  amjioniaci  dulcis.     See  Spiritus 

Si-iritus  salis  ammoniac]  simplex.    See  Ammo- 
nite subcarbonas. 
Spiritus  salis  olauberi.    See  Muriatic  arid. 

SPIRITUS   salis  marini.     See  Muriatic  acid. 

Spiritus  vim  rectipicatus.  See  Alkokol.  Rec- 
tified spiritof  wine  is  in  general  use  to  dissolve  resinous 

and  other  medicines.  It  is  seldom  exhibited  internally, 
though  it  exists  in  the  diluted  state  in  all  vinous  and 
spil  ituous  liquors. 

Spiritus  vini  tenuior.  Proof  spirit,  which  is 
about  half  the  strength  of  rectified,  is  much  employed 
for  preparing  tinctures  of  resinous  juices,  barks, 
roots,  &.c. 

Spiritus  vitrioli.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 
■  Spiritus  vitrioli  dulcis.    See  Spiritus  mtheris 

svlpkurir.i. 

Spiritus  volatilis  poztidus.  See  Spiritus  am- 
monia faitidus. 

SPISSAME'NTUM.  (From  spisso,  to  thicken.) 
A  substance  put  into  oils  and  ointments  to  make  them 
thick. 

Spitting  of  blood.  See  Hamatemesis  and  Haemop- 
tysis. 

SPLANCHNIC.  (Splanchnicus ;  from  oir\ayxvov, 
an  entrail.)     Belonging  to  the  viscera. 

Splanchnic  nerve.     The  great  intercostal  nerve. 

See  Intercostal  iwrvr. 

Spla'ni  BNICA)  (From  <r7rXayxl""'>  an  intestine.) 
Remedb  s  foi  diseased  bowels. 

Sl'LANCIINOLOGY.  (Splancknologia ;  from 
o-^Aoyxvoi',  an  entrail,  and  Aoyos,  a  discourse.)  The 
of  the  viscera. 

SPLEEN.  £irXip>.  Lien.  The  spleen  or  milt  is  a 
spong]  v  iscusof  a  livid  colour,  and  so  variable  in  form, 
situation,  and  magnitude,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine 
either.  Nevertheless,  in  a  healthy  man  it  is  always 
placed  on  the  left  side,  in  the  left  hypochondriuni,  be- 
iw  cen  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  false  ribs,  lis  circum- 
ference is  oblong  and  round,  resembling  an  oval  liimre. 
It  is  larger,  to  speak  generally,  when  the  stomach  is 
empty,  ami  Smaller  when  it  is  compressed,  or  evacuated 

by  a  lull  stomach. 
Ii  should  particularly  be  remembered  of  this  \  iscus, 

that  il  is  convex  towards  the  rihs,  and  concax  e  mier- 
nally  ;  also,  that  it  has  an  excavation,  into  which  ves- 
sels are  inset  ted. 

li  is  connected  with  the  following  parts:  1.  With  the 
Stomach  by  a  ligament  and  shoit  vessels.  2.  With  the 
on  i  num.  and  tin  left  kidney.     .'!.  With  tin  diaphragm, 

by  a  portion  of  the  peritonaeum.  4.  With  the  begin- 
ning of  the  pancreas,  by  vessels.  5.  With  a  colon,  by 
a  ligament. 

In  man  the  spleen  is  covered  with  one  simple,  Ann 
membrane,  arising  from  the  peritoneum,  which  ad- 
heres to  the  spleen,  very  firmly,  by  the  intervention  of 
cellular  structure. 

The  vessels  of  the  spleen  are,  the  splenic  artery  com- 
ing  from  the  (celiac  artery,  which,  considering  tiie  size 
of  the  spleen,  is  much  larger  than  is  requisite  for  the 
mere  nutrition  of  it.  This  goes  by  serpentine  move- 
ments, out  of  its  course,  over  the  pancreas,  and  behind 
the  stomach,  and  after  having  given  off  branches  to  the 
adjacent  parts,  it  is  inserted  into  the  concave  surface  of 
the  spleen.  It  is  afterward  divided  into  smaller 
branches,  which  are  again  divided  into  other  yet 
smaller,  delivering  their  blood  Immediately  to  the  veins, 
but  einittiiiL'  il  nowhere  else.  The  veins,  at  length, 
come  together  into  one,  called  the  splenic  vein,  and 
having  received  the  larger  coronary  vein  of  the  sto- 
mach, he-ides  others,  it  constitutes  the  left  principal 
branch  of  the  vena  porta?. 

The  nerves  of  the  spleen  are  small;  they  surround 
l  he  arte  ries  with  their  branches;  they  come  from  a  par- 
ticular plexus,  which  is  formed  of  theposterior  branches 
of  the  eighth  pair,  and  the  great  intercostal  nerve. 

Lymphatic  vessels  are  almost  only  seen  creeping 
along  the  surface  of  the  human  spleen. 
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The  use  of  the  spleen  has  not  hitherto  been  deter- 
mined ;  yet  if  the  situation  and  fabric  be  regarded, one 
would  imagine  its  use  to  consist  chiefly  in  affording 
some  assistance  to  the  stomach  during  the  progress  of 
digestion. 

SPLEEN-WORT.  See  Jlsplenium  ceterac/i,  and 
Aspli  tuum  tnchu manes. 

SPLENA'LUIA.  (From  cn\t)v,  the  spleen,  and 
a.Xyosi  pain.)     A  pain  in  the  spleen  or  its  region. 

SPLENETIC  ( Spleneticus ;  fro m  <rrr\r}v,  the 
spleen.)     Belonging  to  the  spleen. 

SPLENITIS.  (From anXnv,  the  spleen.)  Inflam- 
mation of  the  spleen.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class 
Fyreiim,  and  Order  Phlegmasia,  of  Cullen  ;  charac- 
terized by  pyrexia,  tension,  heat,  tumour,  and  pain  in 
the  left  hypocliondrium,  increased  by  pressure.  This 
djsaase,  according  to  Juncker,  comes  on  with  a  re- 
markable shivering,  succeeded  by  a  most  intense  heat, 
and  very  great  thirst ;  a  pain  and  tumour  are  perceived 
in  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  the  paroxysms  for  the 
most  part  assume  a  quartan  form;  when  the  patients 
expose  themselves  for  a  little  to  the  free  air,  their  extre- 
mities immediately  grow  very  cold  If  a  haemorrhagy 
happen,  the  blood  flows  out  of  the  left  nostril.  The 
other  symptoms  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  hepa- 
titis. Like  the  liver,  the  spleen  is  also  subject  to  a 
chronic  inflammation,  which  often  happens  after  agues, 
and  is  called  the  ague  cake,  though  that  name  is  also 
frequently  given  to  a  scirrhous  tumour  of  the  liversuc- 
ceeding  intermittents.  The  causes  of  this  disease  are 
in  general  the  same  with  those  of  other  inflammatory 
disorders ;  but  those  which  determine  the  inflammation 
to  that  particular  part  more  than  another,  are  very 
much  unknown.  It  attacks  persons  of  a  very  plethoric 
and  sanguine  habit  of  body  rather  than  others. 

During  the  acute  stage  of  splenitis,  we  must  follow 
the  antiphlogistic  plan,  by  general  and  topical  bleedings, 
by  purging  frequently,  and  by  the  application  of  blis- 
ters near  the  part  affected.  If  it  should  terminate  in 
suppuration,  we  must  endeavour  to  discharge  the  pus 
externally,  by  fomentations  or  poultices.  When  the 
organ  is  in  an  enlarged  scirrhous  State,  mercury  may  be 
successful  in  preventing  its  farther  progress,  or  even 
producing  a  diminution  of  the  part :  but  proper  CBU 
tion  is  required  in  the  use  of  it,  lost  the  remedy  do 
more  harm  than  the  disease. 

Splk'niitm.  (From  otrAni/,  the  spleen:  so  called 
from  its  efficacy  in  disorders  of  the  spleen.)  1.  Spleen- 
wort. 
2.  A  compressed  shape  like  the  spleen. 
SPLE'NIUS.  (From  <nrXr;v,  fbe  spleen:  so  named 
from  iis  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  spleen, or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  it  derives  its  name  from  tplenium,  a.  ferula, 
or  splint,  which  surgeons  apply  to  the  sides  of  a  fiac- 
lured  bone.)  Splenius  capitus,  and  splenius  colli,  of 
AlbulUS;  and  cerDico-dorsi-mastoidien  el  dorso-trache- 
lien,  of  Dumas.  The  splenius  is  a  flat,  broad,  and 
oblong  muscle,  in  part  covered  by  the  upper  part  of  the 
trapezius,  and  obliquely  situated  between  the  back  of 
the  ear,  and  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  neck. 

It  arises  tendinous  from  the  four  or  five  superior 
spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae;  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  last  of  the  neck,  and  tendinous 
from  the  ligamentum  colli,  or  rather  the  tendons  of  the 
two  splenii  unite  here  inseparably ;  but  about  the 
second  or  third  vertebrae  of  the  neck  they  recede  from 
each  other,  so  that  part  of  the  complexus  may  be 
seen. 

It  is  inserted,  by  two  distinct  tendons,  into  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  two  first  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
sending  off  some  few  fibres  to  the  complexus  and  le- 
vator scapulas  ;  tendinous  and  fleshy  into  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  mastoid  process,  and  into  a  ridge' 
on  the  occipital  bone,  where  it  joins  with  the  root  of 
that  process. 

This  muscle  mav  easily  he  separated  into  two  parts. 
Eustachius  and  Fallopius  were  aware  of  this  ;  Win- 
slow  has  distinguished  them  into  the  superior  and  infe- 
rior portions;  and  Albums  has  described  them  as  two 
distinct  muscles,  calling  tiiat  part  which  is  inserted  into 
the  mastoid  process  and  os  occiputs,  splenius  capitis, 
and  that  which  is  inserted  into  the  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  splenius  colli.  We  have  here  followed  Douglas, 
and  the  genetality  of  writers,  in  describing  these  two 
portions  as  one  muscle,  especially  as  they  are  intimately 
united  near  their  origin. 
When  this  muscle,  acts  singly,  it  draws  the  head  and 
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unoer  vertebra    of   tho   neck   obliquely  backwards  | 
wTn   boTh   act,  they   pull   the  head    directly    back- 
wauls. 
Splenius  capitis.     See  Splenius. 
Splenius  colli.     See  Splenius. 
SPLEiNOOE'LE.  (From  onXnv,  the  spleen,  and  KnAq, 
a  tumour  )     A  hernia  of  the  spleen. 

SPLINT.  A  long  piece  ot  wood,  tin,  or  strong 
pasteboard  employed  for  preventing  the  ends  ol  broken 
hones  from  moving,  80  as  to  interrupt  the  process  by 
which  fractures  unite. 

SPO'DIUM.  ~Zaoiiov.  The  spodium  of  Diosco- 
rides  and  of  Oaten  are  now  not  known  in  the  shops. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by  burning  cadmia 
alone  in  the  furnace ;  for  having  thrown  it  in  small 
pieces  into  the  fire,  near  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  they 
blow  the.  most  fine  and  subtle  parts  against  the  roof  of 
the  furnace:  and  what  was  reflected  from  theme  was 
called  spodium.  It  differed  from  the  pompholyx  in  not, 
being  so  pure,  and  in  being  more  heavy.  Pliny  disiin- 
guishee  several  kinds  of  it,  as  that  of  copper,  silver, 
gold,  and  lead. 

Spodium   arabum.     Burnt  ivory,  or  ivory  black. 
See  Abaisir. 
Spodium  or*corum.    The  white  dung  of  dogs. 
SPODUMENE.     Prismatic  triphane  spar  of  Mohs. 
A  mineral  of  a  greenish  white  colour,  first  found  in 
the  island  of  Uton,  in  Sudermannland,  and  lately  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dublin.     It  contains  the  new  alkali 
called  lethia. 
Spolia'rium.    A  private  room  at  the  baths. 
SPONDY'LIUM.     (From  ctttovSvXoc,  a  vertebra:  bo 
named  from  the  shape  of  its  root,  or  probably  because 
it  was  used  against  the  bite  of  a  serpent  called  oitov- 
(SuAif)     See  Heracleum  spondylium. 

SPO'NDYLUS.  XaovduAoc.  Some  have  thought 
fit  to  call  the  spine  or  backbone  thus,  from  the  shape 
and  fitness  of  the  vertebras,  to  move  every  way  upon 
one  another. 

SPONGE.     See  Spongia. 
SPONGE-TENT.     See  Spongia  praparata. 
SPONGIA.      Xn-oyyoc;     Xn-oyyia.      Sponge.      See 
Spongia  officinalis. 

Spongia  Officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
sponge.  A  sea-production  :  the  habitations  of  insects. 
A  soft,  light,  very  porous  and  compressible  substance, 
readily  imbibing  water,  and  distending  thereby.  It  is 
found  adhering  to  rocks,  particularly  in  the  Mediterra 
mail  sea,  about  the  islandsof  the  Archipelago.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  to  he  a  vegetable  production,  but  is 
now  classed  among  the  zoophytes ;  and  analyzed,  it 
yields  the  same  principles  with  animal  substances  in 
general.  Burnt  sponge  is  said  to  cure  effectually  the 
bionchocele,  and  to  be  of  infinite  utility  in  scrofulous 
complaints.  Sponge  tents  are  employed  by  surgeons  to 
dilate  fistulous  ulcers,  &c. 

Spongia  pr*parata.  Prepared  sponge.  Sponge 
tent.  This  is  formed  by  dipping  pieces  of  sponge  in 
hot  melted  emplastrum  cera:  compositum,  and  pressing 
them  between  two  iion  plates.  As  soon  as  cold,  the 
substance  thus  formed  may  be  cut  into  pieces  of  any 
shape.  It  was  formerly  used  for  dilating  small  open- 
ings, for  which  it  was  well  adapted,  as  when  the  wax 
n.elted,  the  elasticity  of  the  sponge  made  it  erpind  and 
distend  the  opening,  in  which  it  bad  been  put.  Sir 
Ashley  Cooper  informs  us  that  the  best  modern  sur- 
geons seldom  employ  it. 

Spongiausta.  Burnt  sponge.  Cut  the  sponge  into 
pieces,  and  beat  it,  that  any  extraneous  matters  may 
lie  separated  ;  then  burn  it  in  a  close  iron  vessel  until  it 
becomes  black  and  friable  ;  lastly,  rub  it  to  a  very  fine 
iwwder.  This  preparation  is  exhibited  with  bark  in 
the  cure  of  scrofulous  complaints,  and  forms  the 
basis  of  a  lozenge,  which  has  been  known  to  cure  the 
brouchocele  in  many  instances.  The  dose  is  from  a 
scruple  to  a  drachm. 

Sponoiosa  ossa.  O  ss  a  turbinata  inferior  a;  Ossa 
concoluta.  These  bones  are  situated  in  the  under  part 
of  the  side  of  the  nose  ;  they  are  of  a  triangular  form 
and  s|Mingy  appearance,  resembling  the  os  spongiosum 
superius;  externally  they  are  convex  ;  internally  they 
are  concave ;  the  convexity  is  placed  towards  the  sep- 
tum nasi,  and  the  concavity  outwards.  The  under 
edge  of  each  bone  is  placed  horizontally  near  the  outer 
part  of  the  nose,  and  ending  in  a  sharp  point  behind. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  bone  are  two  processes,  the 
anterior  of  which  ascends  and  forms  part  of  the  lachry- 
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Wral  groove,  and  the  posterior  descends  and  forms  a 
booh  to  make  part  of  the  maxillary  sinus. 
The  connexion  of  this  bone  is  to  the  os  maxillare,  os 
iti,  and  os  unguis,  b>  a  distinct  suture  in  the  young 
Subject :  hut  in  tin:  adult,  by  a  concretion  of  substance. 
»  spongiosa  afford  a  large  suriace  for -extend- 
ing toeorcran  of  smell  by  allowing  the  membrane  of  the 
nose  to  be  expanded, on  which  the  olfactory  nerves  are 
dispersed. 

In  the  fcBtUS,  these  bones  are  almost  complete. 

i.io'sii.M  os.    I.  Tie  ethmoid  bone. 
%  See  Spongioid  os.ia. 
SPONGiO'SUS.    Spongy. 

SPONGQI'DES.     (X^'jy/otiu^j,-  from  <rcjoyyoc,  a 
1  Je,  and  aSos,  forma]  shape  :  so  called  because  it  is 
\  ami  porous,  like  a  sponge  or  sieve.)     See  Etk- 
bone. 
SPORADIC.     {Sporadicus ,   from  oncipw,  to  sow.) 
\>i  epithet  for  such  infectious  and  other  diseases  as 
seise  a  few  person';  at  any  time  orseason. 
Spotted  lung-wort.    See  t'ulnumaria. 
SPRAIN,     See  Sublv  tatio. 

SPRAT.  Tin.'  Clitp'ea  sprattus,  of  Linnaius.  A 
small  herring-like  fish  which  comes  to  us  between  No- 
vember and  Marc:<,  and  are  eaten  fried  and  pickled. 
I'hey  are  strong  and  hard  of  digestion. 
SPBONG1DIUM.  See  Cohmnula. 
SP11I  rCE.  1.  A  particular  species  of  fir.  See  Pinus 
I 

2.  A  fermented  liquor  called  spruce  beer  prepared 
from  the  spruce  fir.     From  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  it  contains,  it  is  found  a  useful  antiscorbutic. 
Spurgtfiai  ■     See  Daphne  gnidium. 
Spurge  lhu>  I.     See  Daphne  laarevla. 
',- .    Bee  Daphne  meter eum. 

ing.     See  Euphorbia  corollata. 
'  >  i.  ■      iee  parturiensi    A.] 

SPUTA'MEN.     See  Sputum. 
SPU'TUM.     (Fuom  spuo,  to  spit.)     Sputamen.    Sa- 

\  ny  kiiul  of  expet  toruliun. 
Squama'r4a.      (from   eqjiama,  a  scale:   so  called 
from  its  scaly  roots.)     The  great  tooth- wort,  or  i'lum- 
•  ropea. 
SttUAMATUS.     Scaly:  applied  to  the  nectary  of 
the  Ranunculus  genus,  &c.     See  Nectarium. 

S(  il'A.Mt  )SK.     i  Sj  '  i  uosus  ;  from  squama,  a  scale, 
:  ie  the  bones  lie  over  each  other  like  scales.) 

;.  aly. 

Squamose  suture.  The  suture  which  unites  the 
squamose  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  with  the  pa- 
rietal. 

3Q.UAMG9US.      Squamose.     Scaled:    applied  to 
which  are  covered  with  lleshy  scales  ;  as  in  £o- 
t/iraa 
SQI    IRROSU9.    (From  squarra;  rough.)   Squar- 
Rough,  scabby,  scaly.    Applied  to  plants,  Sec; 
as  .fatten 
SQUILL     SeeScilla. 
Scji  i'i.i.a.     Sec  S(  ilia. 

Us.  vinegar  of.     See  Aeetum  scillm. 

-.     (From  squinanthia,  the  quinsy!  so 

..'ill  its  uses  in  the  quinsy.)     See  Andropogon 

in  thus. 

ST  v  Ti  I  VS.    (Sravufi  a  spike  i  so  named  from  its 

spicated  stalk  and   eed.)     I.  The  name  of  M  genus  of 

plants    in    the    l.inu.i  an  system.      Class,  Didijnuinia; 
/mntspt  rmia. 
:.  Some  ?Ud  sage,  and  hoarhound,  nettle, 

called. 
iiin.     Vehou  archangel.     Ilcdge-net- 
uigra. 
Stachys  l'Ai.i'siRis.    Clown's  woundwort  or  all- 
heal 

STA'CTE.  (Yi,nn,  from  gogp,  to  distil.)  This 
term  signifies  thai  kind  of  myrrh  which  distils  or  falls 

from  the  trees,      If  is  also  used  by  some  writers 

foi  a  more  liquid  kind  of  amber  than  what  is  commonly 
t  with  in  the  shops  ;  whence  in  ScriboniusLargus, 

PaulUS  .Kgiuela,  and  some  others,  we  ineel  u  ith  a  col- 
!    i  niei,  and  several  other  forms,  wherein  this  was  the 
ingredient,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
■ 

Instillation  :  also  an  eye-water. 
i.i.     (From  s-a|(ti,  to  distil.)     1.  Any  distilled 

itriolii:  acid. 
ST.UI1.,  UiioROK  Ernest,  was  born  at  Anspacb, 
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in  1GG0.  He  graduated  at  Jena,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
four,  and  immediately  commenced  a  course  of  private 
lectures  there  ;  and  about  three  years  after  he  was  made 
physician  to  the  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar.  On  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  university  of  Halle,  in  1694,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  medical  professorship,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Hoffman  :  and  he  became  the  leader  of  a  sect  of 
physicians,  in  opposition  to  the  mechanical  theorists, 
in  which  he  was  followed  by  many  eminent  persons, 
as  well  in  Germany  as  in  other  countries,  notwith- 
standing the  very  fanciful  nature  of  the  hypothesis,  on 
which  his  system  was  founded.  Tt  had  been  always  ob- 
served, that  there  is  a  certain  power  in  the  animal  body 
of  resisting  injuries,  and  correcting  some  of  its  disor- 
ders ;  and  Van  Helmont  had  ascribed  some  degree  of 
intelligence  to  this  power:  but  it  was  reserved  for 
Srahl  to  refer  it  entirely  to  the  rational  soul,  which,  he 
affirmed,  not  only  originally  formed  the  body,  but  is 
the  sole  cause  of  all  its  motions,  in  the  constant  ex- 
citement of  which  life  consists.  Whence  diseases 
were  generally  regarded  as  salutary  efforts  of  the  pre- 
ii,  to  avert  the  destruction  of  the  body.  This 
hypothesis,  besides  its  visionary  character,  was  justly 
deprecated,  as  leading  to  an  inert  practice,  and  the  ne- 
glect of  the  collateral  branches  of  medical  science,  even 
of  anatomical  researches,  which  Stahl  maintained,  had 
little  or  no  reference  to  the  anof  healing.  And  in  fact 
both  he  and  his  followers,  trusting  principally  to  the 
Operations  of  nature,  zealously  opposed  the  use  of  some 
of  the  must  efficacious  remedies,  as  opium,  cinchona, 
and  mercury;  and  were  extremely  reserved  in  the  em- 
ploymenl  of  bleeding,  vomiting,  &.c,  although  their 
system  led  them  to  refer  most  diseases  to  plethora. 
This  hypothesis  was  maintained  by  Stahl  with  much 
ingenuity  in  several  publications,  particularly  in  his 
I'Theoria  Medics  vera,"  printed  in  1708.  The  merits 
of  Stahl,  as  a  chemical  philosopher,  are  of  a  much 
higher  character ;  and  the  school,  which  lie  founded  in 
I  his  science,  has  only  been  superseded  of  late  by  far- 
ther discoveries.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  cele- 
brated theory  of  phlogiston,  which  appeared  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon  of  combustion,  and  was  received 
every  where  with  high  applause.  His  chief  chemical 
work  was  entitled  K  Fundamenta  Chemise  dogmatics 
et  Experimentalis,"  firsl  printed  in  1729:  but  this  had 
been  preceded  more  than  thirty  years,  by  others,  in 
which  his  doctrine  was  fully  displayed.  Stahl  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  NatttTffi  Curioso- 
ruui:  and  he  was  called,  in  IT  1(1,  to  visit  the  king  of 
Prussia  al  Berlin,  whither  he  went  also  on  several  buW 
sequent  occasions,  and  on  one  of  these  he  was  attacked 
with  a  disease,  which  proved  fatal,  in  the  74th  year  of 
his  age. 

STALACTITES.  The  calcareous  substances  found 
suspended  from  vaults,  being  formed  by  the  oozing  of 
water  charged  with  calcareous  particles  gradually  eva- 
porating,  and  leaving  these  particles  behind. 

STALAGMI'TIS.  (From  g-aAuy^oc,  a  dropping  or 
distillation,  because  the  gum  which  it  yields  escapes  iu 
that  manner.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Polygamia;  Order,  JUonacia. 

Stalaomitis  cambomoides.  This  is  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  tree  which  affords  gamboge.  This 
drug,  from  its  supposed  virtues,  is  also  called  gummi  ad 
podagram;  gummi gutta;  and,  by  corruption, gotta; 
gutta  gumba ;  gamon;  germandra  ;  catagemu ;  gam 
boidca,  &c.  ;  and,  from  its  gold  colour,  ckrysopus;  and, 
from  its  purgative  quality,  succus  luxations  ;  euccus 
n-gans;  and  scammonium  orientate.  Gam- 
boge is  a  concrete  vegetable  juice,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  produce  of  tun  trees,  both  called  by  the  Indians, 
Caracnpulli,  and  by  Linmeus,  Oambogia  gutta;  but 
Kienig  ascertained  its  true  source.  It  is  partly  of  a 
gummy,  and  partly  of  a  resinous  nature.  It  is  brought 
to  us  chiefly  from  Gainbaja.  in  the  East  Indies,  either 
in  form  of  orbicular  masses,  or  of  cylindrical  rolls  of 
various  sizes ;  and  is  of  a  dense,  compact,  and  firm 
texture  and  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour.  In  medi- 
cine it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  drastic  purge;  it  operates 
powerfully  both  upwards  and  downwards.  Some 
condemn  it  as  tiding  with  too  great  violence,  while 
Others  are  of  a  contrary  opinion.  The  dose  is  from  two 
to  four  grains,  as  a  cathartic:  from  four  to  eight  grains 
it  proves  emetic  and  purgative.  The  roughness  of  its 
operation  is  said  to  be  diminished,  by  giving  it  in  a 
liquid  form  aufficientlydiluted.  Rubbed  with  almonds, 
from  its  want  of  taste,  if  is  a  good  laxative  for  chilrireu. 
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It  has  been  given  in  dropsy,  with  cream  of  tartar,  to 
correct  its  operation.  It  has  also  bean  recommended 
by  some,  to  tilt1  extent  of  fifteen  grams,  joined  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  vegetable  alkali,  lo  destroy  the  tape- 
worm. This  dose  is  ordered  in  the  morning,  and  i I  tin 
worm  is  not  expelled  in  two  or  three  hour*,  it  is  re- 
peated even  to  the  third  time,  with  safety  and  efficacy. 
It  is  asserted,  that  it  has  been  given  to  thu  exb  nt  even 
in  delicate  habits.  This  is  said  to  be  the  remedy  al- 
luded lo  by  Dr.  Van  Swielen,  which  was  employed  by 
Dr.  Herenchwand,  and  with  him  proved  so  successful 
in  the  removal  of  the  tenia  lata.  It  is  an  ingredient, 
and  probably  the  active  one,  in  most  of  the  nostrums 
for  expelling  Uenin. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  that,  on  account  of  the  quick  pas- 
sage of  gamboge  through  the  intestines,  be  was  Induced 
to  give  it  in  small,  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  as 
three  or  four  grains,  rubbed  with  a  little  sugar,  ever) 
three  hours;  and  thus  found  it  operate  without  griping 
or  sickness,  and,  in  three  or  four  exhibitions,  evacuate 
agreat  quantity  of  water,  both  by  stool  and  urine. 

STALA  C.MUS.  (From  s-uAugui,  to  distil.)  Distil- 
lation. 

Sta'ltha.  (From  fcWoi,  to  contract.)  Healing 
applications. 

STAMEN-     The   male   genital  organ  of  plants, 

found  generally  within  the  corolla,  near  the  pistil. 
Stamens  were  formerly  culled  chives.  They  are  va- 
rious in  number  in  different  Sowers,  from  one  to  m 

hundreds.  This  organ  is  essential  to  a  plant,  no  one 
hat.  ing  yet  been  discovered,  after  the  most  careful  re- 
search, thai  rs  destitute  of  it,  either  in  the  same  flowi  r 
with  the  pistils,  or  a  separate  one  of  t lie  same  species. 

A  stamen  consists  of  three  pans. 

1.  The  filamsntum, 01  filament,  the  part  which  sup 
purls  the  anther. 

■2.  The  OBtAera,  placed  on  the  filament,  and  the  most 
essential  part  of  all. 

3.  The  pollen,  or  powder  adhering  to  the  anther. 

Stanni  l'ti.vis.  Till  finely  divided  is  exhibited  in 
lernally  as  a  vermifuge.  It  acts  mechanically,  and  the 
line  filings  are  more  effectual  than  the  pow  der. 

STANNIC  ACID.      A  name  which   lias    been  given 
10  the  peroxide  of  tin,  because  ll  is  soluble  in  alkalies. 
STA  .VMM.     See  Tin. 
StaPe'dis  KUSCOLUS.     See  Stapedius. 
STAPE'DIUS.      (Stapedius,  sc.   musculus;    from 
slopes,  one  of  ihe  bonesof  theear.)    Musculus  stapes, 
of  Cowper;  and  pyratmdal-slapedicn,  of  Dumas.     A 
muscle   of  the  internal  ear,  which  draws  the  stapes 
obliquely  upwards  towards  the  cavern,  by  which  the 
posterior  part  of  its  base  is  moved  inwards,  and  the 
anterior  part  outwards. 

STATES.     (In  quo  pes  slat,  a  stirrup.)     A  bone  of 
the   internal  ear,  so  called  from   its  resemblance  to  a 
stirrup. 
STAPI'ILINUS.    See  Aiygos  uvula;. 
Staphimnus  externijs.     See  Circumflexus. 
STA'PIIIS.     Zra0i{,  is  strictly  a  grape,  or  a  bunch 
of  grapes;  whence,  from  their  likeness  thereunto,  it  is 
applied  to  many  other  things,  especially  the  glands  of 
the  body,  whether  natural  or  diseased. 

STAPH ISA'GRIA.  Y.Ta(f>u  aypta,  wild  vine  ;  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  lo  those  of  the  vine.)  Sec 
Delphinium. 

STAPI1YLE.  (Zra0uX>7.  A  grape  or  raisin,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance.)     The  uvula. 

STAPHYLI'NUS.      (Staphylinus ;    from   $a<t>v\ri, 
the  uvula.)     See  Jlzygos  uvula. 
Stvphvlinis  extkrnus.    See  Circumflexus. 
Staphylinus  uraxorhm..     Staphylinus  sylvestris. 
The  wild  carrot. 

STAPHYLOMA.  (From  ra0i)Xj),  a  grape:  so 
named 'from  its  being  thought  to  resemble  a  grape.) 
Staphylosis.  A  djsease  of  the  eyeball  in  which  the 
cornea  loses  its  natural  transparency,  rises  above  the 
level  of  the  eve,  and  successively  even  projects  beyond 
the  eyelids,  in  the  form  of  an  elongated,  whitish,  or 
pearl-coloured  tumour,  which  is  sometimes  smooth, 
sxwiUinies  uneven,  and  is  attended  with  a  total  loss  of 
r.iVM.  The  proximate  cause  is  an  effusion  of  thick 
iiumour  between  the  lamella  of  the  cornea,  so  that  the 
internal  and  external  superfices  of  the  cornea,  very 
much  protuberates.  Tlie  remote  causes  are,  an  ha- 
bitual ophthalmia,  great  contusion,  and  frequently  a 
deposition  of  the  variolous  humour  in  the  small-pox. 
The  sriecies  are  : 
30$ 
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1st    Staphyloma  total,;  which  occupies  the  Whofi? 
transparent  cornea  ;  this  is  the  most  frequent  sp 
The  symptoms  are,  the  opaque  cornea  proluberi 
and  if  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  increasing  m  magnliudi 
u  pushes  out  and  inverts  the  lower  .  vlicl  ;  Bid  some- 
times the  morbid  cornea  is  so  elongated.  as  to  he  on  the 

cheek  causing  friction  and  excoriation.  Ihe  bulb  ,,t 
the  eye  being  exposed  to  the  air,  sordes  generate,  th< 
Inferioi  palpebra  is  nutated  by  the  cilia;  and  very 
painful  red  and  small  papilla-  are  observable. 

2d  staphyloma  raccmosum,  is  a  Staphyloma  lormed 
by  carnous  tubercles,  about  the  size  of  a  small  pin's 
head. 

3d.  Staphyloma  partiale,  which  occupies  some  part 
of  the  cornea  :  it  exhibits  an  opaque  tumour  prominent 
from  the  cornea,  similar  lo  a  small  bluish  grape. 

4th.  staphyloma  sclerotica  is  a  bluish  tumour  at- 
tached to  some  patt  ol  the  sclerotica,  but  arises  from 
the  tunica  albugmea. 

5th.  Staphyloma  pejlucidum,  in  which  the  cornea  la 
not  thickened  or  incrassatcd,  but  very  much  extended 
an, I  pellucid. 

6th.  Staphyloma  complicatum,  winch  is  complicated 
with  an  ulcer,  ectiopium,  caruncles,  or  any  other  dis- 
order of  the  eye. 

7th.  Staphyloma  iridis.  For  this  species,  see  Ptosis 
iridis. 

star  thistle.     Sec  Carlina  acaulis. 

STARCH.     Jlmtilam.     Awhile,   insipid,  coiuhusli 

ble  substance,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  forming  a 
jelly  with  boiling  water.  It  exists  chiefly  in  the  white 
and  brittle  parts  of  vegetables,  particularly  in  tuberose 
roots,  ami  the  seeds  of  the  gramineous  plants,  ll  may 
be  extracted  ly  pounding  these  parts,  and  agitating 
them  in  cold  water;  when  the  parenchyma.,  or  fibrous 
parts,  will  first  subside;  and  these  being  removed,  a 
line,  white  powder,  diffused  through  the  water,  will 
gradually  subside,  which  is  the  starch.  Or  the 
pounded  pi  grated  substance,  as  the  roots  of  arum, 
potatoes,  acorns,  or  horse  chesnuts,  for  instance,  may 
be  pin  Into  a  hair  sieve,  and  the  starch  washed  through 

With   cold    water,   leaving   the- grosser  matters   behind. 

Farinaceous  seeds  may  be  ground  and  treated  in  a 
similar  maimer,    oily  seeds  require  to  have  the  oil  ex- 
pressed from  them  before  the  farina  Is  extracted. 
Starch  is  one  of  the  constituent  parte  in  all  mealy 

farinaceous  seeds,  fruits,  roots,  ami  other  parts  of 
plants.  Our  common  Starch  is  made  from  wheat.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  grain  be  first  bruised  in  mills. 
The  entire  corn,  well  cleansed,  is  soaked  in  cold  water 
until  Ihe  husks  separate;  and  the  grains,  having  be- 
come quite  soft,  give  out,  by  pressure,  a  milky  fluid. 
The  grains  are  then  taken  out  of  the  water  by  means 
of  a  sieve,  put  into  a  coarse  linen  sack,  and  transfer- 
red into  the  treading  tub  ;  where  they  are  trodden, 
after  cold  water  lias  been  poured  upon  them. 

Ry  this  operation  the  slarchy  part  is  washed  out, 
and,  mingling  with  the  water,  makes  it  milky.  The 
water  is  now  drawn  off,  running  through  a  sieve  into 
Ihu  settling-tub.  Fresh  water  is  again  etl'used  upon 
the  grains,  and  the  tame  operation  is  continued  till  the 
water  in  the  treading-tiib  is  no  longer  rendered  milky. 
The  starch  here  precipitates  by  repose  from  the  water 
that  held  it  suspended  ;  during  which,  especially  in  n 
warm  season,  the  mucilaginous  saccharine  matter  of 
the  flour,  that  was  dissolved  by  the  water,  goes  into 
the  acetous  fennentation.  From  this  cause  the  starch 
grows  still  purer  and  whiter.  The  water  is  next  let 
off  from  the  starch,  which  is  several  times  more 
washed  with  clear  fresh  water;  the  remaining  part  of 
which  is  suffered  to  drip  through  linen  cloths,  sup- 
ported by  hurdles,  upon  which  the  wel  starch  is  placed. 
When  the  starch  has  fully  subsided,  it  is  wrapped  in,1 
wrung  between  these  cloth-,  or  pressed,  to  extort  still, 
more  of  the  remaining  liquid. 

It  is  afterward  cut  into  pieces,  which  are  laid  in  airy 

places,  on  slii'htly  burnt  bricks,  to  be  completely  dried, 

partly  by  the  tree  currency  of  air,  and  partly  bv  the 

bricks  imbibing  their  moisture.     Lastly,  the  oiiter'crust 

raped    off,   and    they   are   broken    into   smaller 

1 1  starch  be  subjected  to  distillation,  it  gives  out 
1  water  impregnated  with  empyreumatic  acetous  acid,  a 
little  red  or  brown  oil,  a  great  deal  of  carbonic  acid, 
i  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  Its  coal  is  bulkv,  easily 
I  burned,  and  leaves  a  very  small  quantity  of'potassa 
I  and  phosphate  of  lime     If  when  diffused  in  water  it 
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be 'exposed  to  a  heat  of  G0°  F.,  or  upward,  it  will  fer- 
ment, and  turn  sour;  but  much  more  so  it'  it  be  not 
freed  from  the  gluten,  extract,  and  colouring  matter. 
Tims,  in  starch-making,  the  farina  i\  riiientB  and  be- 
comes sour,  but  the  starch  that  does  not  undergo  fer- 

mentatioo  is  rendered  the  more  pure  by  this  process.    'V"alaL';,Jlf  "gnm  . . iu.j 

Some  water,  already  soured,  is  mixed  with  the  flour    J'T>?,nn  w"n  charcoal   A  trace 

and  water,  which  regulates  the  fermentation,  and  pre-  '  L 
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vents  tin-  mixture  from  becoming  ffulrid  ;  and  in  this 
stale  it  is  left  about  ten  days  in  gammer,  and  fifteen  in 
winter,  before  the  scum  is  removed,  and  the  water 
ixiured  off.  The  starch  is  then  washed  out  from  the 
bran,  and  dried,  first  in  the  open  air,  and  finally  in  an 
oven. 

With  boiling  water,  starch  forms  a  nearly  transpa- 
rent mucilage,  emitting  a  peculiar  smell,  neither  disa- 
greeable nor  very  powerful.  This  mucilage  may  be 
dried,  and  will  then  be  semllransparent,  nr.d  much 
resembling  gum,  all  the  products  of  which  it  affords. 
When  dissolved,  it  is  much  more  easily  digested  and 
nutritious  than  before  it  baa  undergone  this  ope- 
ration. 

Both  acids  and  alkalies,  combined  with  water,  dis- 
solve it.  It  separates  the  oxides  of  several  metals  from 
their  solutions,  and  takes  oxygen  from  many  of  them. 
Ii  is  found  naturally  combined  wiih  all  the  immediate 
principles  of  vegetables,  and  may  easily  be  united  with 

mosi  of  th.Mn  by  art. 

When  starch  is  triturated  with  iodine,  it  forms  com- 
binations "t' varioni  colour*  When  the  proportion  of 
iodine  is  small,  these-  compounds  are  violet;  when 
somewhat  greater,  blue  ;  and,  when  still  greater,  black. 

We  can  always  obtain  tin'  finest  blue  colour,  by 
treating  starch  with  an  excess  of  iodine,  dissolving  the 
compound  in  liquid  potassa.  and  precipitating  by  a 
vegetable  arid.  The  colour  is  manifested  even  at  the 
instant  of  pouring  water  of  iodine  into  a  liquid  which 
contains  starch  diffused  through  it.  Hence  iodine  be- 
comes an  excellent  test  for  detecting  starch  j  and  starch 
for  detecting  iodine.  Besides  these  combinations,  it 
appears  that  there  is  another  of  a  white  colour,  in 
Which  the  iodine  exists  in  very  small  quantity.  All  of 
them  possess  peculiar  properties. 

Starch  is  not  affected  in  the  cold,  by  water,  alkohol. 

or  ether.  Hut  it  dissolves  readily,  when  triturated 
with  potassa  water. 

Stanh  is  convertible  into  sugar  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.    To  produce  this  change  we  must  take  9000  parts 

of  starch,  diffuse  them  in  f(HK)  parts  of  water,  con 
tabling  40  parts  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol;  and  boil  the 
mixture  for  3t>  hours  in  a  basin  of  silver  or  lead,  taking 
care  to  stir  the  materials  with  a  wooden  rod.  during 
the  first  hour  of  ebullition.  At  the  end  of  this  time. 
tin'  m ass  having  become  liquid,  does  not  require  to  be 
stirred,  except  at  intervals.  In  proportion  as  the 
water  evaporates,  it  ought  to  be  replaced.  When  the 
liquid  has  been  sufficiently  boiled,  we  must  add  to  it 
chalk  and  animal  charcoal,  then  clarity  with  white  of 
egg,  lilter  the  mixture  through  a  flock  of  wool,  and 
tlen  concentrate  the  liquid  till  it  has  acquired  a  syrupy 
i  nnsistence.  After  this,  the  basin  must  be  removed 
from  the  lire,  in  order  that,  by  cooling,  I  be  greater  part 
Of  the  sulphate  of  lime    may  fall  down.      The    pure 

syrup  Ls  now  to  be  decanted  off,  and  evaporated  to  the 
proper  dryness.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  acid  em- 
ployed, the  less  ebullition  is  required  to  convert  the 
starch  Into  the  saccharine  matter. 

The  discovery  of  the  preceding  process  is  due  to 
Kirchoffj  of  St.  Petersburg!!. 

The  presence  of  sulphuric  arid  is  not  indispensable 
for  obtaining  sugar  from  starch.  It  may  also  be  ob 
lained  by  leaving  the  starch  to  itself,  either  with  or 
without  contact  of  air,  or  by  mixing  it  with  dried 
gluten.  At  the  same  time,  indeed,  several  other  pro- 
duels  are  formed.  M.  Theod.  de  Baussurc's  interest- 
ing observations  on  this  subject  are  published  in  the 
.humlr.-  ilc  (  hnnir  ft  ,h  Physique,  xi.  B79.  The  starch, 
brought  to  the  siate  of  a  pulpy  mass,  must  be  left  to 
spontaneous  decomposition.  The  products  are,  1st,  a 
sugar,  like  the  sugar  of  grapes;  '2d,  Gum,  like  that 
from  roasted  starch;  3d,  Ainidine.  a  body  whose  pro 
parties  are  intermediate  between  those  of  stari  h  and 
gum:  and  4th,  an  insoluble  substance,  like 
matter.  In  there  experiments,  the  mass  on  which  he 
operated  was  made  by  pouring  12  parts  of  boiling 
water  on  1  of  starch.  When  fi  was  fermented  by 
dried  gluten,  he  obtained  — 
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Potato  starch  differs  perceptibly  from  that  of  wheat ; 
it  is  more  friable;  is  composed  of  ovoid  grains,  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  other. 

As  starch  forms  the  greatest  part  of  flour,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  but  that  it  is  the  principal  alimentary  sub- 
stance contained  in  our  bread.  In  a  medical  point  of 
view,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  demulcent;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, it  forms  the  principal  ingredient  of  an  offi- 
cinal lozenge  in  catarrhs,  and  a  mucilage  prepared 
from  it  often  produces  excellent  efl'ects,  both  taken  by 
the  mouth  and  in  the  form  of  clyster,  in  dysenteries 
and  diarrhrea,  from  irritation  of  the  intestines.  Milk 
and  starch,  with  the  addition  of  suet  finely  shred,  and 
incorporated  by  boiling,  was  the  soup  employed  by  Sir 
John  Pringle,  in  dysenteries,  where  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines  had  been  abraded.  Externally, 
surgeons  apply  it  as  an  absorbent  in  erysipelas. 

STATICE.  (From  s'ariCw,  to  stop :  so  named  from 
its  supposed  property  of  restraining  hemorrhages.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  sys- 
tem. Class,  I'entandria ;  Order,  I'aUugynia.  The 
herb  sea-thrift 

Btatici  lihjonium.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
sea-thrift.  Sea-lavender,  or  rod  behen.  Bchen  ru- 
brum  ;  Jjimonium:  Jjmonium  mnjus  ;  Rehen.  The 
roots  possess  astringent  and  strengthening  qualities, 
but  not  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 

Stationa'ria  febris.  A  stationary  fever.  So 
Sydenham  called  those  fevers  which  happen  when 
there  are  certain  general  constitutions  of  the  years, 
which  owe  their  origin  neither  to  heat,  cold,  dryness, 
nor  moisture;  but  rather  depend  on  a  certain  secret 
and  inexplicable  alteration  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
whence  the  air  becomes  impregnated  with  such  kinds 
Of  effluvia  as  subject  Hie  body  to  particular  distempers, 
so  long  as  that  kind  of  constitution  prevails,  which, 
after  a  certain  course  of  years,  declines  and  givos  way 
to  another. 

STAT  ROUTE,     Crrtiatite,  or  prismatic  garnet. 

STAUROTIDE.  Grenatite.  Prismatic  garnet.  A 
crystallized,  dark,  reddish-brown  garnet,  found  in  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland. 

BTAVESACRE.     See  Delphinium  staphisagria. 

STEARINE.     See  Fat. 

STEATITE.  Soapstone.  A  subspecies  of  rhom- 
boidal  mica. 

STEATOCE'LE.  (From  $cap,  suet,  and  (07X17,  a 
tumour.)  A  collection  of  a  suety  substance  in  the 
scrotum. 

STEATOMA.  (From  ?cap,  suet.)  An  encysted 
tumour,  the  contents  of  which  are  of  a  suety  con- 
sistence. 

STEEL.  Chah/ba.  The  best,  hardest,  finest,  and 
closest  grained  iron,  combined  with  carbon  by  a  parti- 
cular process. 

STEINHEILTTE.    The  blue  quartz  of  Finland. 

STELOCHI'TES.    See  Ostcocolla. 

STE'LLA.  (From  ftXAu,  to  arise.)  A  star.  A 
bandage  with  many  crossings,  like  a  star. 

STELLA'RIA.  (From  Stella,  a  star:  so  named 
from  the  star-like  appearance  of  its  flowers.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Dccandria ;  Or- 
der, Trifrynia.    Stitchwort 

STELLATUS.  (From  stella,  a  star.)  Stellate. 
Starlike.     Applied  to  the  nectary  of  the  Slapelia,  &c. 

8TELLAT.E.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in 
Linmeus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting 
Of  surh  as  have  stellate  leaves,  and  quadrified  corolla. 
mostly  leirandious;  as  Galium,  Asperula,  Rubea  tine 
toriini.  See. 
STE  MA.  From  ™m,  to  stand.)  The  penis. 
tless  milkveteh.     See  Jlttrgdhu  rzcapus. 

STENO,  Nicholas,  was  born  at  Copenhagen,  in 

1638.  Having  Studied  with  great  diligence,  under  the 
celebrated  Bartholin:  he  pas-ed  several  years  in  visiting 
the  best  schools  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  His  re- 
putation was  then  increased,  so  that  aboyj  the  age  of 
■2<>  he  was  appointed  Physician  to  Ferdinand  II.  Grand 
JJuko  of  Tuscany,   with  a  liberal    salaiy.    He  was 
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afterward  honoured  wit'i  the  esteem  of  Cosmo  III.  who 

;  .1  him  as  preceptor  to  his  boo.    Be  had  been  li  d, 

by  the  elo nice  of  Bossuet,  to  change  fi  >m  the  Pro 

:i  to  [in-  Roman   Catholic    persuasion  . 
proved  an  obstacle  to  bis  invitation  oi 

Frederick  III.  to  return  to  Copenhagen ;  but  Ui 

timark,  not  ir  .  l^ious 

restraint,  he  was  induced  aboul  Hi 
his  native  city,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
anatomy.    But  finding  his  situatio 
fa  •  bad  expected,  he  resumed  the  edui 

.  prince  at  I';  time  alter  this  he 

embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  was  ipei  dily  ap 
pointed  a  bishop,  and  then  vicar  ill  the 

slates  of  the  north,  in  winch  capacity  be  became  a 
zealous  preacher  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  and 
died  in  tin-  course  of  bis  labours  111  1686.    The  works 

li;-  him  relate  principally  to  medical  si 
Be  was  a  diluent  cultivator  01  madi 

!->iiir  di  coverles  relative  to  the  minuti  - 
eye,  and  other  parts;    which  aic  detailed  in  papers 
communicated  to  the  academy  of  Copenhagen,  and  in 
i '•  small  works  published  by  himself. 

kmothorVcbs.  (From  $cvos,  narrow,  andflwpaL 
'nose  who  have  narrow  chests  are  so  culled. 

BRIL1  !'V.     S  In  « oiuen 

labour,  i, 'j  e i'. j.  sonii  t»f  i 

tiuses  is  Die  suppress  i 
!'\\.     There  *re  other  causes,  however,  arising 
f,  mi  \  .1  ious  di  leases  incident  to  those  pi 
the  i.'  i  iiii  to  receive  or  retain  tin;  male 

I  be  tuba;  Fallopiane  beint 
hm  ing  lost  their  i  recti* 

'|i i  can   take  place  : — from  on 

debilii;  i  i  lie  j^e 

rUtal  -  .  .mil  means  1 1 1 ■  ■  pai 

•  tile  p^ we,-,  the  semen  Is  I 
off  immediately  post  eoitum ;— from  hnperforation  of 
e,  or  tram  if 

STERNO.     Names  compounded  of  (his  wi 
long  ti       i  cleB~whii  tl  to  the  sternum ;  as, 

I    u«. 

Bn 

hi:  1    . 

Dongtas  and   Cowptu ;    and   stern 

of  Dumas.  I  ior  and  Ian  nil  part 

of  the  neck,  which  nim-  tin    head  in  one  side,  and 

li   nds  i!  foi  ward       ll 

nam  near  its  junction  With  tile  clavicle  ;  tin-  po 
fleshy,  from  the  upper  and  anteriot  :  ivicle. 

Both  unite  a  little  above  the  anterioi  articulation  of  the 
le,  to  form  one  muscle,  which  urns  obliquely  up- 
wards and  outwards  to  foe  inserted,  by  a  thii  I 
ten/Ion,  into  the  mastoid  process  ol  tlieti 
which  it  surrounds;  and  gradually  becoming  thinner, 
is  inserted  as  far  hack  as  the  lauibdoidnl  Buti 

STBRHO  '  081  \i.i;s.        ','•■ 

forming  a  single  m  a  triangular 

shape;     hence    we    find    the    name    of 

adopted  by  Douglas  ami  Albrnus;  but  Verheyen,  who 

first  tan. -it  thai  they  ought  to  he  described  as  four  or 

five  distinct    .  !  (hem  the   n  : 

testates;  and  in  tins  he  is  very  properly  followed  hy 

Winalow,  Haller,  anil  Lieutaud. 

These  muscles  are  situated  at  each  side  of  the  under 
Ftirface  of  the  sternum,  upon  the  cartilages  of  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs.     Their  number  varies  in 
different  subjects;    very  often  there  are  only   I 
lines  five,  and  even  six,  but  most  usually  v. 
only  four. 

The  lowermost  of  the  sterno-costales,  or  what  v 
be  called  the  inferior  portion  of  the  triangularis, 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  edge  and  inner 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  cartilago  ensirbrmia,  u  hi 
fibres  intermix  with  those  of  the  diapbiagm  and  trim 
versalis  abdominis.     Its  fibres  run  nearly  in  a  i 
vrse  direction,  and  are  inserted,  hy  a  broad  thin 
don,  into  the  inner  surface  of  the  cartilage  of  the  sixth 
rib,  and  lower  edge  of  that  of  the  fifth. 

The  s<  '!.  ,i  and  largest  of  th    Bterno-costales 
tendi  ious  from  file  ei  rtilag  i  ensiformia  a 
of  ihe  sternum,  laterally,  a.  I,  running  a  ii 
outwards,  is  inserted  into  tiie  lower  edge  of  the  car- 
tilage of  the  fifth,  and  sometimes  of  the  fourth  rib. 
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The   third   arises  tendinous   from   the  sides'  of  tha 

middle  part  ol  tha       muni,  near  lartilages  of  the 

fourth  aim  tilth  ribs,  and  ascending  obliquel)  outwards, 

■  into  the  cartllag the  third  rib. 

hi    ■       the  most  n<  • 

idinous  from  n  e  beginning 

of  the  cartilage  of  the  third  riband  tie'  adjacent  pan 

,,,.   ami  running  abnosi  perpendicularly 

upwards,  is  insi  rted  by  a  thi  i  tendon  (w  ti 

part  of  the  second   internal  Intercostal,)   Into  th 

ginning  of  the    bony  pail  of  the  second 
rib.' 

All  these  muscles  are  mi  rmixed  with 

one  another  at  their  origin,  ami  this   pn 

them  to  foe  cons., lend  as  one  muscle.     Fallo- 
pius  informs  us,  that  the  plate  \  i  en  of 

iln  mi  -.mi-  taken  from  a  dog,  in  whit  h  anil 
larger  than  in   man.      Dougl 

.  hut  his  explanation  is  far 
from  being  satisfactory. 
Sterno-hyoidbus.     As  this  mi,  n  Hie 

;i  as  from  the  sternum,  Winslow  calls  it 
ll  is  a  long,  flat,  and  thin  min- 
iated obliquely   betvi  num  and  os 
behind  the  lower  part  of  tl  .  ami 
coverini   I 

i  car- 

rtot't  rib,  1 

num,  from  the  capsular  ligament  that 

\  uii  the  chr.  .       union  ly 

small  pari  of  the  clai  icle  il  I  lience, 

anterior   and   lateral   part  of  the 

neck,  u.   -  k  ;t  united  to  its  fellow  the  in- 

Mie  larynx,   by   means  of  a   thin    mi  in 

Inane,  Which   forms  a  kind  of  linea  alba.      Mier  this 

in,  and  each  passing  over 

le  thyroid  cm  i  rted  into  thu 

basis  of  the  ii,  hyoides,  immediately  behind  the  Inser- 

ii  ,ii  of  the  la  i  described  in 

lis  use  is  to  diaw  the  OS  hyoides  doWTlfl 
S  rmiNo-M  LSTOIDI  I 

Steb  Stermo  thyroidien,   of   Du- 

mas.    This  is  Hat  and  thin,  like  the  Bterno-hyoideuB, 

er  and  broader,    it  is  situated  at  the  foi 
of  the  neck,  h,e,       i  the  Btefnuui  and  thyroid  carti- 
d  behind  the  sterno-hyoideus.    It  arises  broad 
i   the  upper  and  inner  part  ol   the  ster- 

niim,  between  the  cartilages  of  the  firsi  ami  second 

ribs,  from  each  of  which  ii  i 

as  well  as  from  the  clavicle,  where  it  J 

cricoid  cartilage,  is  inserted  tendim  lower 

and  posterior  edge  of  the  rough  line  of  the  thyroid  car- 

i,in  of  the  - 
hyoideus.     Now  ami   I 

to  the -os  hyoides.    1,  Iraw  the  thyroid  ear- 

ly the  larynx,  downv 
H  VI  M.     Pectoris  os.    Th  The 

os  pectoris,  or  breast  bone,   is  the  oblong. 

flat   hone,  placed  at  the  forepart  of  the  thorax.     The 

ossifii  ation  of  this  hone  in  the  foetus  begins  from  many 

,    points  ai  the  same  time,  we  find  il,   in   \ 

composed  of  several  bones  united  by  carti- 

,it  as  we  advance   in  life,   most   of  these  ear- 
ium,  in  the  adult  state,  isi 
found  to  consist  of  three,  and  .sometimes  only  of  two 
the  two  lower  portions  being  united  into  one- 
and  very  often,  in  old  subjects,  the  whole  i-  formed  into 
one  hone.      Cut.  even   in   the  latter  case,  we  may  still 
observe  Hie  marks  of  its  former  divisions;  so   that,   in 
properly  divide  it 
per,  middle,  and  interior  portions. 
The  upper  portion  forms  an  irregular  square, which 
without  much  reason,  has,  by  many  writers,  beencom- 
i  the  ii-  ue  oi  a  heart  as  it  is  painted  on  , 

d   rahle  thickni  u  ns  upper 

part,    lis  anterior  suriar-e  is  irregular,  and  slightly  con- 
vex;   posteriorly,    it  is  somewhat  concave.     Its  upper 

middle  pan  is  hollowed,  to  make  way  tor  the  trachea. 

superiorly,  we  observe  an  oblong  articu- 

i  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  sub- 

[rnrhe- 

i    side,    the  thine    becomes 

thinner,  and  ..  :„ ,.  !Cif  receiving 

"iein" 
tlge  of  this,  we  flnd  the  half  of  such  another 
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surface,  which,  combined  with  a  similar  surface  in  the 
middle  portion  of  the  sternum,  serves  for  ihe  articula- 
tion of  the  i  i  (  oi!il  rib. 

The  middle  portion  i  r,  narrower,  and 

thinner  than  the  former ;  bul  i-  somewhat  broader  an.l 
thinner  below  ilian  above,  where  it  is  connected  with 
the  upper  portion.  The  whole  of  us  anterior  surface 
itly  convex,  and  within  it  is  slight!]  concave,  its 
edge,  on  each  side,  affords  four  articulating  surfaces, 
for  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs;  and  parts  of 
articulating  surfaces  at  its  upper  and  lower  parts,  for 
the  seeond  and  seventh  niis  .■  boui  the  middle  of  this 
portion  of  the  sternum  we  sometimes  find  a  consider- 
able Mole,  large  enough  in  some  subjects  to  admit  the 
end  of  the  little  finger.  Sylvius  seems  to  have  been 
the  lust  who  described  it.    Riolanus  and  some  others 

after  him  have,  without  reason,  supposed  it  to  be e 

frequent  in  women  than  in  men.    In  the  n 

irtilagiuous  substance;    and,  n>  it 
does  n  essels, 

ime  w ri'  is  bavi 
properly,  with  Uuuauld,  consider  it  as  an  accidental 
circumstance,  occasioned  by  an  interruption  ol  the  os- 
sification, before  the  whole  of  this  pan  of  the  bone  is 
completely  ossified. 

The  t  hi  ol  and  inferior  portion  of  the  sternum  is  sepa 
rated  from  the  fortnei  by  a  line,  which  is  seldom  alto- 
gether obliterated,  even  in  the  oldest  subjects,     it  i 
smaller  than  the  other  part?  of  the  hone,  and  d« 
between  the  ribs,  BO  H  -  ideied  as  an 

appendix  to  the  res)  of  the  sternum.    From  i 

and  its  being  constantly  in  a  slate  of  cartilage  in  young 

subjects,  a  has  been  loimnoniy  named 

phoidas,  ensiformis,  or  sword-like  cartilage;  though 

many  of  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  xiphoides  to  the 

whole  sternum ;  comparing  the  firsl  two  bones  to  the 

handle,  and   this  appendix   to  the   blade  of  the  sword. 

The  shape  of  ibis  appendix  varies  in  ditii 

in  some  it  is  longer  and  more  pointed,  in  others 

and' more  obtuse.     Veslingiua  has  seen  ii  reaching  as 

low  as  the  navel,  and  incommoding  the  motion  of  the 

trunk  forwards.    In  general  ii  terminates  .obtusely,  01 

in  a  single  point ;  sometimes,  however,  ii  is  bifui 

and  Eustachius  and  Haller  have  seen  it  trifid.     Ven 

often  we  bud  it  perforated,  for  the  transmission  of 

branches  of  the  mammary  artery.    In  tee  adult  jt  is 

lj  ossified  and  'i  iu  id  \-  ith  i  ai  tilage,  bul  il 
often  coiitun  ons  through  life,  and  Hallel 

Once  found  it  in  this  .-tale  in  a  woman  Who  died  iu  her 
liiindii  dth  year. 

e  of  the  sternum,  inl 

light,  spongy   (e.vliii  I   a  thin 

bui  plate;  hence  it  happens  that  this  bone  i 
frai  tured.  From  the  description  we  have  given  of  it, 
its  uses  may  he  easih  understood.  We  have 
serving  for  the  articulation  of  seven  une  ribs  on  each 
side,  and  hence  we  shall  find  it  of  considerable  use  in 
respiration.  We  likewise  obs  rved,  that  it  is  articu- 
lated with  each  of  the  clavicles.  It  serves  for  thebrigin 
and  In  it  supports  the  medi- 

astinum; and  lastly,  defends  the  heart  and  lungs ;  and 
11  is  observable,  that  we  find  a  similar  bone  in  almosi 
all  animals  thai  have  lungs,  and  even  in 
no  libs,  of  which  latter  we  have   an  instance  in  the 
frog. 
Stem  ix.    So  railed  : 

SIT.  KTort.     A  noi 

STHE'NIA.    A  term  employed  by  the  followers  of 
Dr.  Brow  n,  to  deni  I  the  body  w  hi 

poses  to  inn  eases,  in  opposition  to  those 

of  debility,  \\  hich  arise  from  asthenia 

STIBLA  I  IS       Ft  un  siibium,  antimony.)   An  anli- 
monial  or  medicine,  the  chief  ingredient  ol  wl 
antimony. 

STrBIC  ACID.  Berzelius's  name  ofthe  yellow  oxide 
of  until' 

Snaii  isskntu.    Antimonial  wine. 

STIBIOUS  ACID.     So   Berzelius  calls  the  white 
oxide  of  antimony. 

STI'BIUM      IXrtftov:  ftom  ?t\6u,  to  -bine)     An 
•me  of  antimony.    s<  e  .  /» 

STI'GMA.    {SrtYita:  from  j-^oj,  to  indict  blows.) 
I.  A  small  red  speck  in  the  skin,  • 
■  i.wi  oi  ihe  cuticle.    Stigmata  arc  generally  distinct,  or 
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apart  from  each  olher.    They  sometimes  assume  a  livid 
colour,  and  are  then  termed  pel 

II.  A  natural  mark  or  sjiot  on  the  skin.     See  JVavus 

in  ill rr  ii  US. 

III.  That  part  of  the  female  "organ  of  a  plant  which 
is  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  style.  Ii  is  an  indispen- 
sable part  ol  the  fructification,  and  consists  of  a  vast 
number  of  absorbing  papilla;,  rarely  observable  by  the 
naked  eye,  but  best  seen  in  the  MirabilU  jalapa.  Bo- 
tanists distinguish  the  following  differences  in  the  form 
of  sii"inas: 

1.  lilobose;  as  in  Trackcliinn. 

2.  Capitate,  round,  but  flat  below;  as  in  Sorbus  and 
Viiiiu. 

3.  .  leute,  ending  in  a  point ;  as  in  Piscidia. 

4.  Obtust  ;   a>  in  .'»' 

5.  Clubbed;  as  in  Genipi. 

fi.  Em arginate,  cut ;  as  in  Dentaria. 

7.  Peltate;  as  in  Garcmia. 

8.  Uncinate,  acute  and  reflected  J  as  in  Lantana. 

r  ;  as  in  •  .ilium  candid*  .1. 

10.  Trilobed;  as  in  Tulipa  gesneriana, 

11.  P.etalifurm;  as  in  Iris  gcrmamca. 

12.  Convolute;  as  in  1 

13.  Revolutt  ;   as  in  l.tontodon. 

14.  Pehnicilliform,  resembling  a  pencil-brush  j  as  in 
.Milium  paspalium. 

\'i.  Perforatum;  as  in  Sloanea 
16.   <  'oncave ;  as  in  Viola. 

anlkts. 

18.      Tit,  :   .jlll.l. 

li).  Multtjld;  as  in  Castus, 
20.  Strjr.ite ;  as  in  Papaver- 
2L  Plumose,  on  each  side,  like  a  hairy  pen;  as  in 

11.  Four-sided;  wain  Jltnyris. 

:.':(.  Pubescent,  covered  with  hair;  as  in  Vicio. 

24.  siiuj.lt ,  noi  differing 1  the  stile  at  its  summit ; 

;;s  in  OalanlAus  and  Hippuris. 

25.  See.  He,  on  Lhegermen;  there  being  no  stile. 

rma  is  always  more  or  less  moist  with  a  pecu- 
liar viscid  fluid,  which  in  some  plants  is  so  conspicu- 
ous as  to  p,  though  never  big  enough  to 
fall  to  the  ground.  This  moisture  is  designed  lor  ihe 
reception  of  the  pollen,  which  exploded  on  meeting  with 
it  ;  and  hem  e  the  !-rrit-i  .ire  rendered  capable  of  ripen- 
ing, u  Inch,  though  in  many  plants  fully  formed,  they 
iVould  not  otherwise  be. 

STfLBITE.    See   Zeolite. 

STILBO'MA.  (From  s-iX6'u>,  to  polish.)  A  cosmettt 

STILLICI'DIUM.  'Ii.  ni  slillo,  to  drop,  and  i.ado, 
to  fall.)  l    of  the  mine  drop 

pan 
STILPNOSIDERli  E.    A  brownish  black 
mineral,  said  to  conts      phosphoric  acid.    It  occurs 
ni,  inow  11  1.0,1  in  Saxony  and  Bavaria. 
'  '  MMI.     z.Ttft;it.    Antiiu  my. 
SI  .Ml   I.  INT        '  ,   from  stiinulo,  to  stir 

up.)     Thai  wbe  I   power  of  exciting  the 

animal  energy.    Stimulants  are  divided  into, 

,   as  sinapi,   canlharides,  /ty. 
drarg] 

i.liuitni  dijj'usibilia;  as  alkali  volatile,  dec 

cardiaca  ;  as  cinnamomum,  mix  mos- 

11  r,  &.C. 

[Stimulus,  i.  111. :  from  sriyuof,  sttg* 
sync,  stimulus,  a  sting  01  spur.)  1  bat  which 
rouses  the  a<  fion  01  1  nergy  of  a  pan. 
.... 
BTINKSTONE.    S\  .  aiiety  of  com- 

STIPES.  {Styes,  in.-,  tit.-  from  the  Greek,  swoj.) 
A  stipe,  or  stem  ol  a  fungus,  urn,  or  palm. 

stum  LA.    A  leafy  appendage  to  the  proper  leaves, 

or  to  thee  es  U   >  are  so 

like  unto  leaves,  that  they  are  believed  to  be  so,  and 

■  distinguished  from  leaves  oy  their  situation 

on  the  footstalk.    Stipules  are, 

1.  Solitary;  as  in  Astragalus  onobryciis. 
lira  :  as  in  Lotkyrus  anamus. 

X  I  .'ii  rid,  on  the  side  ol  the  footstalk  ;  as  iu  Lotus 
tetraphyllus. 

4.  Opposit\foliar,  iu  the  side" of  the  opposite  leaves; 

as  ill    Trifuliuin  pruli  u.<c. 

\iemal  with  resnect  to  the  leaf 
or  footstalk  ;  as  in  Astragalus  oiwbrictiis. 
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6.  Intrafoliaceous,  internal ;  as  in  Moras  nigra  and 
alba. 

7.  Caducous,  falling  off  before  the  leaves  are  ex- 
panded ;  as  in  Prunus  avium. 

8.  Persistent,  remaining  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  as 
i;i  Trifolium  pratense. 

9.  Deciduous,  falling  with  the  leaves ;  as  in  many 
stipulated  plants. 

10.  SjjiuLSccnt,  becomes  thorns  ;  as  in  Robinia  pseu- 
dacacia. 

11    Sessile;  as  in  Pisum  sativum. 

12.  .lilnate;  as  in  Ilosa  cam n a. 

13.  1 ), current;  as  in  Crotullaria  sagittalis. 

14.  Sheathed ;  as  in  Hedysum  vaginale. 

15.  Lanceolate;  as  in  Cistus  helianthcmum. 

16.  Subulate  ;  as  in  Cassia  glandulosa. 

17.  Sagittate;  as  in  .Pisum  maritimum. 

18.  Lunate;  as  in  Lathyrus  tingitanus. 

19.  Ovate  ;  in  Ononis  reft  w. 

20.  Cordate;  in  Ocymum  sanctum. 

21.  Filiform;  in  Ononis  mauritanica. 

22.  Fallacious  ;  in  Sambucus  ebulus. 

23.  F,ntire  ;  in  Kict'o  craeca. 

24.  Serrate;  in  Pisum  sativum. 

25.  Ciliate  ;  in  Passifiora  falida. 

26.  Toothed;  m  Orobus  lathyrotdes. 

27.  Pinnatifid  ;  in  Viola  tricolor. 
STIIM'LARIS.    Stipular:  belonging  to  the  stipnla 

of  plants  :  BSthe^iitartipitJaruofthe  Mimosa  nilotica 
and  lion  ida 

STIZOLO'BIUM.    The  cowage.     Fee  Dolichos. 

STOECHAS.  (From  j-oixafos,  the  islands  on  which 
it  grew.)     See  Lavendula  stachas. 

Stokchar  arabica.     See  Lavendula  stachas. 

Stokciias  citrina.     See  Oiitiphtilium  star/ins. 

BTOLO.  (Stolo,  onis.  in. ;  a  shoot,  branch,  or  twig.) 
A  sucker  or  soyon.  A  runner  which  proceeds  from  Un- 
roots of  some  plants,  and  takes  root  in  the  earth.  Il  is 
distinguished  into  a  suprutcrrancovs,  which  runs  on 
tin  surface  above  ground  ;  as  in  Fugnria  vesca,  and 
PotentUla  reptms;  and  subterraneous,  which  runs 
under  the  surface,  as  In  Tritiev.TR  repent,  the  stolos  of 
which  are  erroneously  taken  for  the  roots. 

STOMACA'CB;  [Stomaeaee,  es.  f . ;  from  s-o/ua, 
the  mouth,  and  kokos,  evil.)  Canker.  A  fetor  in  the 
mouth,  with  a  bloody  discharge  from  the  sums,  it  is 
generally  a  symptom  of  the  scurvy.  It  is  also  a  naiye 
for  the  scurvy. 

STOMACH.  (Stomachus,  chi.  m.;  from  s-o/ia,  the 
mouth,  and  xtw,  to  pour.)  Vontriculus ;  called  also 
Anocalia  ;  Ouster  ;  Jfedys.  A  membraneous  recep- 
tacle, situated  in  the  epigastric  region,  which  receives 
the  food  from  the  oesophagus;  its  figure  is  somewhat 
oblong  and  round :  it  is  largest  on  the  left  side,  and 
gradually  diminishes  towards  its  lower  orifice,  where 
it  is  the  least.  Its  superior  orifice,  where  tin-  oesopha- 
gus terminates,  is  called  l\\e  cardia :  the  inferior  orifice, 
where  the  intestine  begins,  the  pylorus.  The  anterior 
surface  is  turned  towards  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
the  posterior  opposite  the  lumbar  vertebra;.  It  has  two 
curvatures :  the  first  is  called  the  great  curvature  of  the 
stomach,  and  extends  downwards  from  one  orifice  to 
the  other,  having  the  omentum  adhering  to  it;  the 
second  is  the  small  curvature,  which  is  also  between 
both  orifices,  but  superiorly  and  posteriorly.  Th( 
inach,  like  the  intestinal  canal,  is  composed  of  three 
coats,  or  membranes:  1.  The  outermost,  which  is  very 
firm,  and  from  the  peritoneum.  2.  The  muscular, 
which  is  very  thick,  and  composed  of  various  muscular 
fibres;  and,  3.  The  innermost,  or  villous  coat,  which 
is  covered  with  exhaling  and  inhaling  vessels,  and  mu- 
cus. These  coa's  are  connected  together  by  cellular 
membrane  The  glands  of  the  stomach  which  sepa- 
rate the  mucus  are  situated  between  the  villous  and 
muscular  coat,  in  the  cellular  structure.  The  arteries 
of  the  stomach  come  chiefly  from  the  coeliae  artery, 
and  are  distinguished  into  the  coronary,  gastroepiploic, 
and  short  arteries ;  they  are  accompanied  by  veins 
which  have  similar  names,  and  which  terminate  in  the 
vena  porta?.  The  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  come  from  the  eighth  pair  and  intercostal 
nerves.  The  lymphatic  vessels  are  distributed  throush- 
out  the  whole  substance,  arid  proceed  immediately  to 
the  thoracic  duct.  The"  use  of  the  stomach  is  to  excite 
huneer  and  partly  thirst,  to  receive  the  food  from  the 
oesophagus,  and  to  retain  it,  till,  by  the  motion  of  the 
'stomach,  the  admixture  of  various  fluids,  and  many 
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Other  changes,  it  is  rendered  fit  to  pass  the  right  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  and  aflbrd  chyle  to  the  intestines. 
Stumtuh,  inflammation  of.     See  OastriHs. 

■Hill  POMP.     This  is  an  instrument  introduced 

of  late  tor  the  purpose  of  emptying  the  Btomach  ofita 

contents    whir,    poison  has  been    swallowed.      Il    is  a 

ion"  catheter  made  of  gum  elastic,  which  being  intro- 
duced Into  the  mouth,  is  passed  into  the  OBBOpbagUI  anil 
pie.— cil  forwards,  until  the  point  reaches  the  stomach 
\  syringe  adapted  tothe  upper  end  is  then  applied,  and 
the  stomach  is  emptied  of  its  fluid  contents.  If  poison 
be  swallowed  in  a  liquid  State,  it  may  thus  be  most  ef- 
fectually removed,  and  rendered  harmless.     A.] 

STOMACHIC.  (Stomachicus ;  from  ^opa\oi,  the 
stomach.)  That  which  excites  and  strengthens  the 
action  of  the  stomach. 

Stoma'chica  l-Assio.  A  disorder  in  which  there 
is  an  aversion  to  food  ;  even  the  thought  of  it  begets  a 
nausea,  anxiety,  cardialgia,  and  ell'usion  of  saliva,  and 
often  a  vomiting.  Fasting  is  more  tolerable  than  eat- 
ing ;  if  obliged  to  eat,  a  pain  follows  that  is  worse  than 
hunger  itself. 

STO'MACHUS.    See  Stomach. 

STONK.    See  Calculus. 

ST<  »NE  CROP.     See  Sedum  acre. 

BTO'BAX.     YTopa\.     See  Styrax 

Storax,  liquid.    See  Liquidambra. 

StoraJC  LIQUIBA.     See  JJquidambra. 

Storax  rubra  officinalis.  Cascarilla  barK  was 
so  called. 

Storax,  uUite.    See  Myroxylon  peruiferum. 

STORCK,  Anthony,  a  medical  professor  of  con- 
siderable note  at  Vienna,  who  succeeded  the  cele- 
brated Van  Swieten  as  president  and  director  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine  in  that  university,  and  was  also 
honoured  with  the  appointment  of  principal  consulting 
physician  to  ihe  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  He  distin- 
guished himself  chiefly  by  a  long  and  assiduous  course 
of  experiments,  with  various  narcotic  vegetables,  as 
hemlock,  henbane,  stramonium,  nconite,  colchlcum, 
&.C. ;  of  which,  though  he  appears  to  have  overrated 
tin'  efficacy,  yet  certainly  he  had  the  merit  of  calling 
the  attention  of  practitioners  to  a  class  of  active  reme- 
dies, which  may  often  be  highly  useful  under  prudent 
management.  His  various  tracts  on  these  subjects 
were  printed  between  1760  and  1771,  and  they  have 
since  passed  through  several  editions  and  translations. 
He  was  also  author  of  a  collection  of  cases,  which  oc- 
curred under  his  observation  in  the  hospital  at  Vienna  ; 
and  this  work  was  afterward  continued  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Dr.  Collin. 

STRAHAI.ISMUS.     See  Strstismns. 

STRABISMUS.  (From  s-pa/?«gw,  to  squint.)  Slra- 
balismus :  Strabositas.  Squinting.  An  affection  of 
the  eye  by  which  a  person  sees  objects  in  an  oblique 
manner,  from  the  axis  of  vision  being  distorted.  Cul- 
lin  arranges  this  disease  in  the  Class  locales,  and 
Order  Dyscinesia.    He  distinguishes  three  species: — 

1.  Strabismus  habitualis,  when  from  a  custom  of 
using  only  one  eye. 

•2.  Strabismus  commodis,  when  one  eye  in  comparison 
with  the  other,  from  greater  weakness,  or  mobility, 
cannot  accommodate  itself  tothe  other. 

3.  Strabismus  nrxrssarius,  when  some  change  takes 
place  in  the  situation  or  figure  of  the  eye,  or  a  part 
of  it. 

STRABOSITAS.    See  Strabismus. 

STRAHLSTEIN.     See  JtetinoUte. 

Stra'mkn  cAMKLonrjM.  Camel's  hay.  See  Andro- 
pogon  sehwnanthus. 

Strammo'mcm.     See  Stramonium. 

BTEAMO'NIUM.  (From  stramen,  straw  :  so  called 
from  its  fibrous  roots.)     See  Datura  stramonium. 

Stramonium  officinale.  See  Datura  stramonium. 

Stramonium  spinosum.     See  Datura  stramonium. 

Stra'noalis.  (From  ^payytvu,  to  torment.)  A 
hard,  painful  tumour  in  the  breast,  from  milk. 

STRANGURIA.     See  Strangury. 

STRA'NGURY.  (Stranguria,  a.  f . ;  from  j-fwyr, 
a  drop,  and  ovpov,  urine.)  A  difficulty  in  making 
water,  attended  with  pain  and  dripping.  See  Ischuria 

STRATIO'TES.  (From  croalos,  an  army:  so  named 
from  its  virtues  in  healing  fresh  wounds,  and  its  use- 
fulness to  soldier*.)    See  Achillea  millefolium. 

Stratto'ticum.     See  Achillea  millefolium. 

STRAWBF.RRY.     See  Fragaria. 

STREATHAM.    A  village  in  Surrey,  where  is  a 
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tveak  purging  water,  drunk  to  the  amount  of  one,  two, 
or  more  pints  in  a  morning. 

STitE'MMA.  {Zrptnna:  from  $pt(P<j>,  to  turn.)  A 
strait,  or  sprain  of  the  parts  about  a  joint. 

BTRIATU8.  Striate.  Applied  to  stems,  seeds, &c; 
as  the  stem  of  the  CEuanthe  fistula,  and  seeds  of  the 
Conium  maculatum. 

STRICTURE.     Striclura.    A  diminution,  or  con- 
•late  of  some  tube,  or  duel,  of  the  body,  as  the 
msDphagus,  intestines,  urethra,  vagitia,  &.C.    They  are 
irganic  or  spasmodic. 

STR1CTUS.  In  botanical  language  it  means  straight, 
litis  strictus. 

STRIDOR.     A  noise  of  crashing. 

Stridor  dentium.    Grinding  of  the  teeth. 

STRIGA.  A  species  of  pubescence  of  plants,  white, 
bristle-like,  with  broad  bases  mostly  decumbent ;  as  in 
liorngo  officinalis. 

Stiuc.il.  Strigilis.  An  instrument  to  scrape  off 
the  sweat  during  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the 
ancients,  and  in  their  baths:  strigils  were  made  of 
metal,  horn,  or  ivory,  and  were  curved.  Some  were 
made  of  linen. 

Striomk'ntum.  The  strigment,  filth,  "or  sordes, 
scraped  from  the  skin,  in  baths  and  places  of  exercises. 

STROBILUS.  A  cone.  A  species  of  pericarpium, 
or  seed  vessel.  A  catkin  hardened  and  enlarged  Into  a 
seed  vcss.-i;  an  example  of  which  is  in  the  pinus,  or 
fir.  It  is  either  conic,  cylindric,  ovati ,  globose,  Sana- 
mose,  or  spurious,  consisting  of  membraneous  and  not 
woody  stales  ;  as  in  Origanum  marjoram 

STRONTIA.  (So  called  because  it  was  first  found 
in  a  lead  mine  at  Strontian,  in  Scotland.)  A  grayish 
white-coloured  earth,  found  in  combination  with  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  mineral  called  Stroutianite. 

Purostrontia  is  of  a  grayish-white  colour;  apungerrt, 
acrid  taste;  and  when  powdered  in  a  mortar,  the  dust 
that  rises  irritates  the  lungs  and  nostrils.  Its  specific 
gravity  approaches  thai  of  barj  tea.  it  requires  rather 
more  than  lot)  parts  of  water  at  00°  to  dissolve  il  ;  but 
of  boiling  water  much  less.  On  cooling,  it  crystallizes 
In  tbiii,  transparent,  quadrangular  plates,  generally 
parallelograms,  seldom  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  Inch 
in  length,  and  frequently  adhering  together.  The  edges 
are  most  frequently  bevelled  from  each  side.  Some- 
times they  assume  a  cubic  form.  These  crystals  con- 
tain about  .68  of  water;  are  soluble  in  51.4  times  their 
weight  of  water  at  (iO°,  and  in  little  more  than  twice 
their  weight  of  boiling  water.  They  give  a  blood-red 
colour  to  llie  Maine  of  burning  alkoliol.     The  solution 

of  strontia  changes  vegetable  blues  to  a  green.  Suron- 
tia  combines  with  sulphur  either  in  the  wet  or  dry  way, 
and  its  BUlphuret  is  soluble  in  water. 

In  its  properties,  strontia  has  a  considerable  affinity 

to  barytes.    H  differs  ft ii  chiefly  in  being  infusible, 

i h  less  soluble,  of  a  different  form,  weaker  in  its 

affinities,  ami  not  poisonous.  Its  saline  compounds 
atl'ord  differences  more  marked. 

The  basis  of  strontia  is  strontium,  a  metal  first  pro- 
cured by  Sir  II.  Davy,  in  1808,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  barium,  to  which  it  is  very  analogous,  but 
has  less  lustre.  It  appeared  fixed,  difficultly  fusible, 
and  not  volatile.  It  became  converted  into  strontia  by 
exposure  to  air,  and  when  thiown  into  water,  decom- 
posed ii  with  great  violence,  producing  hydrogen  gas, 
and  making  the  water  a  solution  of  strontia  By  ig- 
niting the  mineral  strontianile  intensely  with  charcoal 

powder,  strontia  is  cheaply  procured. 

Strontianite.     See  Henry  spar. 

STRONTIUM.  The  metallic  base  of  strotnia.  See 
Strontia. 

STROPHIOLUM.  A  little  curved  gland-like  part 
near  the  scar  or  base  of  some  seeds;  as  that  of  .isnrum, 
hut  especially  In  several  papilionaceous  genera,  as 
Spartium,  &c. 

Stro  phos.  (From  j-pt^u,  to  turn.)  A  twisting  of 
tin-  intestines. 

STROPHULUS.  A  papulous  eruption  peculiar  to 
Infants,  and  exhibiting  a  variety  of  forms,  which  are 

i  by  Dr.  Willan,  under  the  titles  of  intertinc- 
tus,  albidus,  covftrtus,  volaticus,  and  candidus. 

1.  Strophulus  intertinctus,  usually  called  the  red 
Mm,  and,  by  the  French,  Effloresce  ce  bemgne.  The 
papules  characterizing  this  affection,  rise  sensibly  above 
the  level  of  the  CUtlcle,  are  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and 

commonly  distinct  from  each  other.  Their  number 
and  extent  vary  much  in  different  cases,     tin}   ap 
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pear  most  constantly  on  the  cheeks,  forearm,  and  back 
of  the  hand,  but  are  sometimes  diffused  over  the  whole 
body.  The  papulte  are,  in  many  places,  intermixed 
with  stigmata,  and  often  with  red  patches  of  a  larger 
size,  which  do  not,  however,  occasionally  elevation  of 
the  cuticle.  A  child's  skin  thus  variegated,  somewhat 
resembles  a  piece  of  red  printed  linen;  and  hence  this 
eruption  was  formerly  called  the  red  gown,  a  term 
which  is  still  retained  in  several  counties  of  England, 
and  may  lie  found  in  old  dictionaries.  Medical  writers 
have  changed  the  original  word  for  one  of  a  similar 
sound,  but  not  more  significant.  The  strophulus  inter- 
tinctus has  not,  in  general, any  tendency  to  become  pus- 
tular ;  a  few  small  pustules,  containing  a  straw-coloured 
watery  fluid,  occasionally  appear  oh  the  back  of  the 
hand,  but  scarcely  merit  attention,  as  the  fluid  is  al- 
ways reabsorbed  in  a  short  time,  without  breaking  the 
cuticle.  The  eruption  usually  terminates  in  scurf,  or 
exfoliation  of  the  cuticle ;  its  duration,  however,  is  very 
uncertain;  the  papula.'  and  spots  sometimes  remain  for 
a  length  of  time  without  an  obvious  alteration;  some- 
times  disappear  and  come  out  again  daily  ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  one  eruption  of  them  succeeds  another,  at 
longer  intervals,  and  with  more  regularity.  This  com- 
plaint occurs  chiefly  within  the  first  two  months  of 
lactation.  Ii  is  not  always  accompanied  with,  or  pre- 
ceded by  any  disorders  of  the  constitution,  but  appears 
occasionally  in  the  strongest  and  most  healthy  children. 
Some  authors  connect  it  with  aphthous  ulcerations 
common  in  children,  supposing  the  latter  to  be  a  part 
of  the  same  disease  diffused  along  the  internal  suriac  ■« 
of  the  mouth  and  intestines.  The  fact,  however,  seems 
to  be,  that  the  two  affections  alternate  with  each 
other:  for  those  infants  who  have  the  papulous  erup- 
tion on  the  skin  are  less  liable  to  aphtha;;  and  when 
llie  aphtha-  take  place  to  a  considerable  degree,  lho 
skin  is  generally  pale  and  free  from  eruption.  The 
Strophulus  intertinctus  is,  by  most  writers,  said  to 
originate  from  an  acidity,  or  acrimonious  quality  of 
the  milk  taken  into  a  child's  stomach,  communicated 
afterward  to  the  blood,  and  stimulating  the  cutaneous 
excretoi  ies.  This  opinion  might,  without  difficulty,  be 
proved  to  have  little  foundation.  The  predisposition 
to  the  complaint  may  be  deduced  from  the  deli 

e  of  the  skin,  and  from  the  strong  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  surface,  which  evidently  takes 
place  in  infants.  The  papulous  eruption  is,  in  many 
eases,  connected  with  a  weak,  irritable  state  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  consequent  indigestion.  For  if 
il  he  by  any  means  suddenly  repelled  from  He 
diarrhoea,  vomiting,  spasmodic  affections  of  the  bowels, 
and  often  general  disturbance  of  the  constitution  suc- 
ceeil ;  hut  as  soon  as  it  reappears,  those  internal  com- 
plaints are  wholly  suspended.  Dr.  Armstrong  and 
others  have  particularly  noted  this  reciprocation,  which 
makes  the  red  gum,  at  times,  a  disease  of  some  Import- 
ance, though  in  its  usual  form  it  is  not  thought  to  be  ill 
any  respect  dangerous.  On  their  remarks  a  ni 
caution  is  founded,  not  to  expose  infants  to  a  stream 
of  very  cold  air,  nor  to  plunge  them  unseasonably  in  a 
cold  bath.  The  most  violent,  and  even  fatal  symp- 
toms, have  often  been  the  consequence  of  such  impru- 
dent conduct. 

'2.  The  Strophulus  albidus,  by  some  termed  the 
white  gum,  is  merely  a  variety  of  strophulus  intertinc- 
tus, hul  deserves  some  notice  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ent appearance  of  its  papule  In  place  of  those  de- 
scribed as  characterizing  the  red  gum,  there  is  a  num- 
ber of  minute  whitish  specks,  a  little  elevated,  and 
sometimes,  (bough  not  constantly,  surrounded  by  a 
slight  redness.  These  papula;,  when  their  tops  are 
removed,  do  not  discharge  any  fluid;  it  is,  however, 
probable,  that  they  are  orientally  formed  by  the  depo- 
sition of  a  fluid,  which  afterward  concretes  under  the 
cuticle.  They  appear  chiefly  on  the  face,  neck,  and 
breast,  and  aie  more  permanent  than  the  papulte  of  the 
red  gum.  In  oilier  respects,  they  have  llie  same  nature 
and  tendency,  and  require  a  similar  plan  of  treatment. 
Although  a  distinctive  name  has  been  applied  to  this 
eruption,  when  occurring  alone,  yet  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  there  are  red 
papulte  and  spots  intermixed  with  it,  which  prove  its 
connexion  with  the  strophulus  intertinctus. 

3.  The  Strophulus  confertus.  An  eruption  of  nu- 
merous papulie,  varying  in  their  size,  appears  on  dif 
ferent  parts  of  the  hod)'  in  Infants,  during  dentition, 
and  has  thence  been  denominated  the  tooth-rath*    It 
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is  sometimes  also  termed  t lie  rank  red  punt.  About 
the  fourth  or  tit'th  month  alter  birth,  tin  eruption  of 
this  kind  usually  takes  place  on  the  cheeks  Bad  sides 
of  the  nose,  extendi.-. g  sometimes  to  the  forehead  find 
arms,  hut  rarely  to  the  trunk  or  body.  The  papula;  on 
the  face  are  smaller,  and  set  more  closely  together  than 
in  the  red  gum  ;  their  colour  is  not  so  vivid,  but  they 
are  generally  more  permanent.  They  terminate  at 
length  with  slight  exfoliations  of  the  cuticle,  and  often 
appear  again  in  the  same  places,  a  short  time  after- 
ward. The  pa]  ute  which,  in  this  complaint,  oci  asion 
ally  appear  on  the  back  or  loins,  are  much  larger,  and 
somewhat  more  distant  from  each  other,  than  those  on 
the  face.  They  are  often  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
circle  of  inflammation,  and  ■  few  of  them  contain  a 

semi-pellucid  watery  fluid,  which  is  reabsorbed  whin 
the  inflammation  subsides.  In  the  seventh  or  eighth 
month,  the  strophulus  confertus  assumes  a  somewhat 
different  form  ;  one  or  two  large  im  gular  pah  lies  ap 
jiear  on  the  arms,  shoulder,  or  neck  ;  in  which  the  pa- 
pule are  hard,  of  a  considerable  size,  and  set  so  close 
together,  thai  the  whole  Burface  is  of  a  high  red  co- 
lour. Mo.-l  commonly  the  forearm  is  the  seat  of  this 
eruption,  the  papule  rising  first  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  gradually  extending  upwards  along  the  arm. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  eruption  commences  at  the 
clDOW,  and  proceeds  a  little  upwards  and  downwards 

on  the  outside  of  the  arm.    It  arrives  ai  its  height  in 

about  a  fortnight  ;  the  papula!  then  begin  to  fade,  and 
become  fiat  at  the  top;  afterward  the  cuticle  exfo- 
liates from  the  part  affected,  which  remains  disco 
loured,  rough,  and  irregular,  for  a  wi  ek  or  two  longer. 
An  obstinate  and  very  painful  modification  ol  this 
disease  takes  place,  though  aoi  often,  on  the  lower 
extremities.  The  papula-  spread  from  the  calves  of 
the  legs  to  the  thighs,  nates,  loins,  and  round  the  body, 
as  high  as  the  navel :  being  very  numerous  and  close 
together,  they  produce  a  continuous  redness  overall 

these  parts. 

The  cuticle,  presently,  however, shrivelled,  cracks  in 
various  places,  and  finally  separates  from  the  skm  in 
large  pieces.  During  this  process  a  new  cuticle  is 
formed,  notwithstanding  which  the  complaint  recurs 
in  a  short  time,  and  goes  through  the  same  course:  as 
before.  In  this  manner  successive  eruptions  t.'ike  place, 
during  the  course  of  three  or  lour  mouths,  and  |i  rhaps 
do  not  cease  till  the  child  is  one  year  old,  or  somevv  hat 
more.  Children  necessarily  sutler  grt  B 
from  the  heat  and  Irritation  occasioned  by  so  i  1 1 
an  eruption,  yet  while  they  are  affected  with  it,  they 
often  remain  free  from  tiny  internal  or  febrile  com- 
plaint. This  appearance  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  intertrigo  of  infants,  w  Inch  exhibits  a  uniform, 
red,  smooth,  shining  surface,  without  papulae ;  and 
which  affects  only  the  lower  part  of  the  nines  and  in- 
side of  the  thighs,  being  produced  by  the  stimulus  of 
the  urine,  &c.  with  which  the  child's  clothes  are  al- 
most constantly  wetted.  The  strophulus  confertus, 
where  the  child  is  otherwise  healthy,  is  generall)  as 
cribed  to  a  state  of  indigestion, or  some  feverish  com- 
plaint of  the  mother  or  nurse.  Dr.  Willan,  however, 
asserts,  that  he  has  more  frequently  seen  the  eruption 
when  no  such  cause  was  evident.  It  may,  with  more 
probability,  be  considered  as  one  of  the  numerous  symp- 
toms of  irritation,  arising  from  the  inflamed  and  pain- 
ful state  of  the  gums  in  dentition  ;  since  it  always  oc- 
curs during  that  process,  and  disappears  soon  after  the 
first  teeth  have  cut  the  gums. 

4.  The  Strophulus  tolaticus  is  characterized  by  an 
appearance  of  small  circular  patches,  or  clusters  of 
papul.-e,  arising  successively  on  different  parts  of  the 
body.  The  number  of  papula?  in  each  cluster  is  from 
six  to  twelve.  Both  the  papula;  and  their  intei 
are  of  a  high  red  colour.  These  patches  continue  red, 
with  a  little  heat,  or  itching,  for  about  four  days,  when 
they  turn  brown,  and  begin  to  exfoliate.  As  one  patch 
declines,  another  appears  at  a  small  distance  from  it; 
and  in  this  manner  the  complaint  often  spreads  gra- 
dually over  the  face,  body,  and  limbs,  not  terminating 
in  less  than  three  or  four  weeks.  Duiing  that  time  the 
child  has  sometimes  a  quick  pulse,  awhile-  tongue,  and 
seems  uneasy  and  fretful.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  eruption  takes  place  without  any  symptoms  of  in- 
ternal disorder.  The  above  complaint  has  been  by 
some  writers  denominated  ignis  volaticus  infantum  ; 
under  this  title  Astruc  and  Lowry  have  described  one 
of  the  forms  of  crusta  lactea,  in  which  a  successive 
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rruirtion  of  pustules  lata  s  place  on 

rail!  about  i!> 

a„r-  ';UHI  sometime! 

infantum    mentioned  In    Wiuichius,  Be irtu 

sibizeus,  agree  in  s e  respects  with  tin-  strophulus 

volaticus;  hut  thej  are  described  b>  other  German  au- 
thors as  a  spa  ies  ot  erysipelas,  or  as  irregulat  villous 
cences  .-liiecting  the  genitals  of  infants,  and  often  prov- 
ing fatal.  The  strophulus  volaticus  is  a  complaint  by 
no"  mean?  frequent.  ..>  most  cases  which  havi 
under  Dr.  Willan's  observation,  it  appeared  between 
the  third  and  sixth  month;  in  one  instance,  Inn 
il    occurred   about  ten  days  alter   birth,  and  continued 

three  w  ccks,  being  gradually  diffused  from  the  « 
and  forehead  to  the  scalp,  afterw  ard  to  the  trunk  of  the 
body  and  to  the  extremities ;  when  the  patches  exfoli- 
ated, a  ml  surface  was  left,  with  a  slight  border  of  de- 
tached cuticle. 

5.  Strophulus  c  n  tul  id  us.  In  this  form  of  strophulus, 
Hie  papula:  toe  larger  than  in  any  i  I  the  foregoing  spa 

cies.     They  have  no  inflammation   round    their   base; 

their  sarface  is  very  smooth  and  shining,  whence  they 
appeal  to  be  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  adjoining  <  un- 
cle.   They  are  diffused,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 

each  Other,  over  the  loins,  shoulders,  and  upper  part  of 

tin  arms  ;  in  any  other  situation  the}  are  seldom  found. 

This  eruption  affects  infants  about  a  year  old,  and 
most  commonly  succeeds  some  of  the  acute  diseases 
to  which  they  are  liable.  Dr.  Willan  has  observed  it 
on  their  recovery  from  a  catarrhal  fever,  and  after  in- 
flammation Of  the  bowels,  or  lungs.  The  papula-  con- 
tinue hard  and  elevated  for  about  a  week,  then gra- 
ubside  and  disappear. 

STRU'MA.     (•Struma,  ir.  f. ;  from  slnio,  to  heap 
up,  or  a  si  i- it  i  ii  ili/,  because  they  giow  insensibly.)    To  is 
term  is  generally  applied  to  scrofula,  and   1 1 > 
to  bronchocele,  or  an  induration  of  ihe  thyroid  gland 

Stru'men.     (From  strum  lous  tumour.) 

An  herb  so  called   from  its  uses  in  healing  strumous 

STB  I  rM<  )l  *S.  ( Sir  tmosus  ;  from  struma,  n  wen  or 
scrofula  )      Of  the  online  of  scrofula, 

Stromi'S.      An   obsolete    name  ol   Ihe   bony  bearing 

chickweed,  which  was  supposed  to  he  efficacious  in 
the  cure  of  scrofula.     See  Cucuialas  baccifervs. 

STRU'THRJM.  (From  sptOos,  a  sparrow:  so 
named  from  the  resemblance  ol  us  flowers  to  an  un- 
fledged sparrow.)    The  master-wort.    See  Imperatoria 

Si  HVCHNIA.  Strychnine.  An  alkaline  substance 
obtained  from  the  bean  of  the  strychnos  ignatia  by  ihe 
following  process:  The  bean  was  rasped  down  as 
small  as  possible.     It    was   then  exposed  to   ihe   action 

of  nitric  ether  in  a  Fapin's  digester.    The  residue, 

thus   deprived  of  a  quantity   of  fatly  matter,  was   di- 
gested in  alkohol  as  long  as  that  reagent   was  i  . 
of  dissolving  any  thing.     The  alkoholic  solution! 

evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  redissolvcd  in 
water.  Caustic  potassa  being  dropped  into  the  solu- 
tion, a  white  crystalline  precipitate  fell,  which  was 
strychnia,  It  was  purified  by  washing  it  in  cold  water, 
ing  it  in  alkohol,  and  crystallizing  it.  Btryi  hnia 
was  obtained  likewise  from  the  bean  of  the  strychnos 
ignatia]  by  boiling  ihe  infusion  of  the  bean  with  mag- 
m  the  same  manner  as  Eobiquet  had  obtained 
morphia  from  the  infusion  of  opium. 

The  properties  of  strychnia,  when  in  a  state  of  pu 
rity,  are  as  follow-: 

It  is  crystallized  in  very  small  four-sided  |  I  isms,  ter- 
minated by  four-sided   low   pyramids.     It  has  a  white 
its  taste  is  intolerably  bitter,  lea, 

i  hi  the  mouth.  It  i-  destitute  of  smell. 
I:  e  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air.  1:  is  neither 
iiis:  ble  nor  volatile,  except  at  temperatures  at  which  it 
(imposition.  It  is  charred  al  ihe  t  mpe- 
rature  at  which  oil  enters  into  ebullition  'about  580°). 
U  hen  strongly  heated,  it  .-wells  up,  blackens,  gives  out 
empyreumatic  oil,  a  little  water,  and  acetic  add ;  car- 
bonic acid  and  carburetted  hydrogi  i, sen- 
sed, and  a  bulky  charcoal  remain.-:  behind.  When 
heated  with  peroxide  of  copper,  it  gives  oul  only  <  :ir- 
hoinc  acid  gas  and  waler.  It  is  very  little  soluble  in 
cold  water,  100.000  parts  of  that  liquor  dissolving  only 
15  |  arts  of  strychnia;  but  it  dissolves  in  2.500  times  its 
wi  ighl  of  boiling  water.  A  cold  solution  of  strychnia 
in  water  may  be  diluted  with  100  limes  its  volume  of 
1  ti.at  liijuid,  without  losing  its  bitter  taste. 
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When  Btrychnia  is  introduced  into  the  stomach,  it 
ergy.    A  locked  jaw  i 
hortume,  and  the  animal  is  speedily  destroy- 
ed.   Half  a  grain  ol  strychnia  blown  into  tlie  throat 
of  a  rabbit  proved  fatal  in  five  minutes,  and  brought  on 
locked  Jaw  in  two  minutes. 

te  of  strychnia  is  a  salt  which  crystallizes  in 

transparent  cubes,  soluble  in  less  than  ten  times  its 

weight  of  colli  water,     lis  taste  is  intensely  bitter,  and 

tenia  is  precipitated  from  it  by  all  the  soluble 

Salifiable  bases.  Ii  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

.    of  strychnia   prynallizes   in  very  small 

ill  i  dii  s,  which   are  grouped  together,  and  before  the 

ipe  exhibit  the  form  of  quadrangular  prisms. 

When   exposed   to  the  air  it   becomes   opaque.     It  is 

liable  in  water  than  the  sulphate,  has  a  similar 

taste,  and  acts  with  the  same  violence  upon  the  animal 

economy  as  all  the  other  ^alls  of  strychnia. 

Phosphate  of  strychnia  crystallizes  in  four-sided 
prisms,  1 1  can  only  he  obtained  neutral  by  double  de- 
cotn  position. 

Nitrate  of  strychnia  can  be  obtained  only  by  dissolv- 
ing Btrychnia  in  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  a  great  deal 
oi  water.  The  saturated  solution,  when  cautiously 
evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  neutral  nitrate  in  pearly 

needles.     Tins  sail    is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than 

in  cold  water.    Its  taste  is  exceedingly  hitter,  and  it 

nh  more  \  iolence  upon  the  animal  e.i omy  ihau 

pure  strychnia.    Ii  seems  capable  of  uniting  with  an 
.it  acid.    When  heated,  it  becomes  yellow,  and 
undergoes  decomposition.    It  is  slightly  soluble  in  ulko- 
hol,  but  is  insoluble  in  Ether. 

When  concentrated  nitric  acid  js  poured  upon 
Imja,  it  immediately  strikes  an  amaranthii 
lour,  follow  id.  by  a  shade  similar  to  that  ol  blood.  To 
this  colour  succeeds  a  tint  of  yellow,  which  passes 
afterward  into  green.  By  this  action  the  strychnia 
seems  to  be  altered  in  its  properties,  and  to  be  con- 
verted  into  a  substance  still  capable  of  uniting  with 

acids. 

late  of  strychnia  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
white  Socks,  little  soluble  in  water,  hut  soluble  in  car- 
bonic acid. 
Acetic,  oxalic,  and  tartaric  acids  form  with  strychnia 
,il    salts,  which    are  very   soluble  in   water,  and 
ble  of  crystallizing.    They  crystal- 
hen  tin  j  aontain  an  exi  ess  of  acid.    The 
neutral  acetate  i»  very  soluble,  and  crystallizes  with 
ulty. 
Hydrocyanic  acid  dissolves  strychnia,  and  forms 
v  ith  n  a  crystallizable  salt. 

hi. bines  neither  with  sulphur  nor  carbon. 
\\  h  ii  boiled  with  iodine,  a  solution  takes  place,  and 
nubile  and  hydiioilale  ol  Btrychnia  aie  formed.  Chlo- 
rine acts  upon  II  precisely  in  the  same  way. 

nia,  when  dissolved  in  alkohol,  has  the  pro- 
perty of  precipitating  the  greater  number  of  metallic 
b  from  tbeir  acid  solutions.    It  is  precipitated  by 
the  alkalies  ai  d  alkaline  earths;  but  the  effect  of  tlic 
earths  proper  has  not  been  I 
STHIi  (JII  MM:.    Bee  Strychnia. 
STi:\  CHNOMANIA.    (From  ^pwxwy. nightshade, 

and  ,,  I  ailed  the  dis- 

order  produi  ed  by  eatingnhe  (badly  nightshade. 

STR\  CHNOB.      (Strychnos.  i.  in. ;    an  ancient 
name  which  occurs  in  Phnj  and  Dioscorldes  derived 
fi(iiii<j7(ii.iiii'/K    to  overthrow,  and  applied  mo 
babfj  erpowering  narcotic  quality 

plant  to  which  it  wai  assigned,  cTf>v\voi  ol  the  Greeks 

i„  ing  a   kind  of  nightshade.     i> us  adopted  this 

for  the  presenl  genus,  on  account  of  the  analogy 
narcotic  properties  »  i'h  the  plant  ol  the  ancients, 
gome  d<  rive  h  n  s-pvxw,  t0  torment :  item  i.s  pro- 
perties of  producing  Insanity.)  The  name  ol  a  genus 
,,.  plants  in  the  Linnrean  system.  Clan,  Pentandria  ; 
Order, 

i  i  vomica.    The  systematic  name  of 
[hi  n  of  which  is  caii.d  the  poison-nut 

A'./ j  vomica;  JWz  nut, lie.  The nux  vomica, lignum 
rolubrinum,  and  faha  sancti  tgnatit,  have  hem  long 
ii  hi  the  Materia  Medica  as  narcotic  poisons, 
.  in  from  the  East  Indies,  while  the  vegetables 
which  produced  them  were  unknown,  or  at  least  not 
botanically  ascertained. 

By  the  judicious  discrimination  of  l.iniiaus,  the  nux 
vomica  was  found  to  be  the  truii  of  the  tree  deal  ribed 
mid  nguied  lmhe  Hortvs  malaOuncus,  undei  the  name 


of  Caniram  cucurbitifera  malabaricwsis,  of  l'lukcnet, 
now  called  Strychnos  mix  vomica. 

To  this  genus  also,  but  upon  evidence  less  conclu- 
sive, he  likewise  justly  referred  the  colubrinum.  But 
the  labj  sancti  Ignatii  he  merely  conjectured  might 
belong  to  this  family,  as  appears  by  the  query,  An 
Strychni  species  ?  which  subsequent  discoveries  have 
enabled  us  to  decide  in  the  negative;  for  in  the  Supp. 
riant,  it  constitutes  the  new  genus  Ignatia,  which 
Louieiro  lias  lately  confirmed,  changing  the  specific 
name  am  or  a  to  that  oi  philippinica.  The  Btrychnofl 
and  ignatia  are,  however,  nearly  allied,  and  both  rank 
under  the  Ordi  i  Solanacea. 

Dr.  Woodville  has  inquired  thus  far  into  the  botani- 
cal origin  of  these  productions,  from  finding  that,  by 
medical  writers,  they  are  generally  treated  of  under 
the  same  head,  and  in  a  very  Confused  and  indiscrimi- 
nate Banner.  The  seed  of  the  ftuit,  or  berry  of  this 
tree,  Strychnia  rnu  uomiea,  is  the  officinal  nux  vomi- 
ca: it  is  flat,  round,  abQUt  an  inch  broad,  and  near  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  prominence  in  the 
middle  on  both  sides,  ol  a  gray  colour, covered  with  a 
kind  of  woolly  matter;  and  internally  hard  and  tough 
like  horn.  To  the  taste  it  is  extremely  bitter,  but  has 
no  remarkable  smell.  It  consists  chieiiy  of  a  gummy 
matter,  which  is  moderately  hitter;  the  resinous  part 
is  very  inconsiderable  in  quantity,  but  intensely  bitter; 
hence  rectified  spirit  has  been  considered  as  its  best 
menstruum. 

Nux  vomica  is  reckoned  among  the  most  powerful 
poisons  of  the  narcotic  kind,  especially  to  brute  ani- 
mals; nor  are  instances  warning  ol  its  deleterious 
effects  upon  the  human  species  It  proves  fatal  to  dogs 
in  a  very  short  time,  as  appears  by  various aull 
liiiieiii  id  and  others  found  thai  it  also  poisoned  hares, 
foxes,  wolves,  cats,  rabbits,  and  even  some  birds,  as 
(lows  and  ducks;  and  Looreiro  relates*  that  ahorse 
died  in  four  hours  after  taking  a  drachm  of  the  seed  in 
a  half-roasti  d  state. 

The  effects  ol  tins  baneful  drug  upon  different  ani- 
mals, and  even  upon  those  of  the  same  spa  ies,  appear 
10  be  rather  uncertain,  and  not  always  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  the  poison  given,    with  some  animals 

it  produces  Us  effects  almost  instantaneously;  with 
others,  not  till  niter  several  hums,  when  laborious 
respiration,  followed  by  torpor,  tremblings, coma,  and 
convulsions,  usually  precede  the  laud  spasms,  01  teta- 
nus, with  which  this  drug  commonly  extinguishes  life. 
From  four  cases  relau  d  of  i;s  i 

human  subjects,  we  find  the  symptoms  cone-ponded 
neatly  with  those  which  we  have  here  mentioned  of 
billies;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  dissections  of  dOgS 
billed  by  Ibis  poison,  not  show  ing  any  injury  done  to 
the  stomach  or  intestines,  prove  that  the  nux  vomica 
acts  immediately  upon  the  nervous  Bystem,  and  de- 
stroyslife  bj  the  virulence  of  its  narcotic  Influence. 

The  quantity  of  the  seed  necessary  to  prdduce  ibis 
elicit  upon  a  strong  dog,  as  appears  bj  experiments, 

10  be  more  than  a  scruple;  a  rabbit  was 
killed  by  live,  and  a  cat  by  four,  grains:  and  of  the 
four  persons  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  and  who  un- 
fortunately perished  by  this  deleterious  drug,  one  was 
a  gill  ten  years  of  age,  to  whom  fifteen  gri 
exhibited  ai  twice  for  the  cure  of  an  agne.     Loss,  how- 

ns,  that  he  look  one  or  two  grains  of  it  in 
substance,  without  discovering  any  bad  effect;  and 
thai  a  friend  of  his  swallowed  a  whole  teed  without 
injury. 
In  Britain,  where  physicians  seem  to  observe  the 
,  more  sirii  lly  than  in  many 
other  countries,  the  mix  vomica  has  been  rarely,  if 
ever,  employed  as  a  medicine.  On  the  Continent, 
however,  and  especially  in  Germany,  they  have  cer 
II  guided  more  by  the  axiom,  "  \\  iial  i~  inca- 
pable of  doing  much  harm,  is  equally  unable  to  do 
much  good."  The  truth  of  this  remark  was  very  fully 
-,  ■!  I'h'ied  by  lb:  p  actiK  Oi  I  ik.ii  Blink,  and  is 
farther  illustrated  bv  the  medicinal  character  given  of 
mix  vomica,  v>  hub,  from  the  time  of  Gcsner  till  that 
of  a  modern  date,  has  been  recommended  by  a  succes- 
sion of  authors  as  an  antidote  to  the  plague,  asa  febri- 
fuge,  as  a  vermifuge,  and  as  a  remedy  in  mania,  hype 
chondiiasis,  hysteria,  rheumatism,  gout,  and  canine 
madness.  In  Sweden,!!  has  oi  late  years  been  suc- 
cessfully used  in  dysentery  ;  but  Bergutt,  WD0  tried 
its  effects  in  'his  disease,  says,  that  it  suppressed  the 
flux   for  twelve  hours,  which    afterward   returned 
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again.  A  woman  who  took  a  scruple  of  this  drug 
ught  and  morning,  two  successive  days.  Is  said 
been  .-Hzcd  with  convulsions  and  vertigo,  notwith- 
standing which  the  dysenteric  symptoms  return)  d.  and 
die  disorder  was  cured  bj  other  medicines;  hut  a  pain 
in  the  stomach,  the  effect  of  the  mix  vomica,  continued 
afterward  for  a  long  time. 

Bergius,  therefore,  thinks  it  should  only  he  adminis- 
tered in  the  character  of  a  Ionic  and  anodyne,  in  small 
doses  (from  rive  to  ten  grains), and  nol  till  after  proper 
laxatives  have  been  employed.  Loureiro  recommends 
it  its  a  valuable  interna!  medicine  i:i  fluor  all' 
which  purpose  he  roasts  it  till  it  becomes  perfectly 
black  and  friable,  which  renders  its  medicinal  use  sate, 
without  impairing  its  efficacy.  It  is  said  to  ha\ 
used  successfully  in  the  cure  of  agues,  and  has  also 
been  reckoned  a  specific  in  pyrosis,  or  water  brash. 

Strychsos  volibilis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  was  supposed  to  atford  the  Jesuit's 
bean.     See  Ignatia  amara. 

BTUPEFAC1ENT.  [Stupefaciais ;  from  stTtpefa 
do,  to  stupit'y.  i     Of  a  stupifying  quality. 

STU'PHA.  (From  S-U0W," to  bind.)  Stupa;  Sluppa. 
A  stupe,  or  fomentation. 

8T0  POR.  (From  Slupco,  to  be  senseless.)  Insen- 
sibility. 

Sit   ppa..     See  Stupha. 

STYE.     See  Hordeolum. 

Sty'uia.  (From  Styx,  a  name  given  by  the  poets  to 
one  of  the  riverain  bell.)    A  watei  made  from  subli 

mate,  and  directed  in  old  dispensatories,  was  so  called 
from  a  supposition  of  its  poisonous  qualities.  \  name 
of  the  Aqua  rrgia  also,  from  its  corrosive  qualitii 

STYLIFOK.M.  [Styliformia  .  Horn  stylus,  a  bodkin, 
and  forma,  a  likeness.)  Shaped  like  a  bodkin,  01 
style. 

Stvliscus.  (From  yrXof,  a  bodkin.)  A  tent  made 
in  tin:  form  of  a  bodkin. 

STYLO.  Names  compounded  of  this  word  belong 
to  muscles  winch  are  attached  to  the  styloid  process  of 
the  temporal  bone  ;  a>, 

Stylo-cerato-iivoikeis.     See  Stylo-hyoideus. 

■  IIOM'ilO   IIVOIIIKUS.       See 

Stylo-olossub.  Stylo-glosss,  of  Dumas.  A  mus- 
cle situated  between  the  lower  jaw  and  os  byoides 
laterally,  winch  draws  the  tongue  aside  and  back 
wards.      It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  Styloid 

Mid  from  the  ligament  wbicb  conn 
process  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  inserted 

into  the  root  of  the  tongue,  runs  along  its  fides,  and  is 
insensibly  lost  near  its  tip. 

Btylo-btoidcos.  Slylo-hyoidien,  of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  situated  '"  tween  the  lower  jaw,  and  os  byoides 
laterally,  u  Inch  pulls  the  os  hyoides  to  one  side  and  a 
little  upwards.  It  is  a  small,  thin,  fleshy  tin. 
ated  between  the  styloid  process  and  OS  hyoiib  B,  under 
rlor  belly  and  middle  tendon  of  the  digastri- 
cus,  near  the  upper  edge  of  that  muscle.  Ii  .. 
long  thin  tendon,  from  the  basis  and  posterior  edge  Of 
the  styloid  process,  and,  descending  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, is  inserted  into  the  lateral  and  anterior  part  of  the 
os  hyoides,  near  its  horn.  The  fleshy  belly  of  this 
muscle  is  usually  perfoiated  on  one  or  both  sides,  for 
the  passage  of  the  middle  tendon  of  the  digastricus. 
Sometimes,  though  not  always,  we  find  another  smaller 
muscle  placed  before  the  stylo-hyoideus,  which,  from 
its  having  nearly  the  same  origin  and  insertion,  and 
the  same  use,  is  called  stylo-hyoideus-alter. 
to  have  been  first  known  to  Eustachius:  so  that  Doug- 
las was  not  aware  of  this  circumstance  when  he  placed 
it  among  the  muscles  discovered  by  himself.  It  arises 
from  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process,  and  9  imetimes  i  s 
a  broad  and  thin  aponeurosis,  from  the  inner  and  poste- 
rior part  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  if 
into  the  appendix,  or  little  horn,  of  the  os  hyoides. 
The  use  of  these  muscles  is  to  pull  the  os  hyoides  to 
one  side,  and  a  little  upwards. 

Stylo  hyoideus- alter.    See  Stxjlo-hyoidrus. 

Stvlo-mastoid  foramen.  Foramen  z'vlo-mastoi- 
deum.  A  hole  between  the  styloid  and  mastoid  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone,  through  which  the  porlio 
dura  of  the  auditory  nerve  passes  to  the  temples. 

Stylo-pharyngeus.  .Stylo  thyro-pharangien,  of 
Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  between  the  lower  ja\.  and 
os  hyoides  laterally,  which  dilates  and  raises  the  pha- 
rynx and  thyroid  cartilage  upwards.  It  arises  fleshy 
from  the  root  of  the  styloid  process,  and  is  inserted  into 
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the  side  of  the  pharynx  and  back  part  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage. 

STYLUS.     The  style  of  a   flower   is  the  column 
which  procci  ds  from  the  germen,  and  beats  the  stigma 

It  is, 

1.  Filiform,  in  .lasminum,  and  Zea  mays. 

2.  Linear,  m  i 

3.  Subulate,  thicker  In  low  than  towards  apex  ;  as  in 
Geranium. 

4.  Clavate,  thicker  at  iis  summit  than  towards  its 
base;  a^  in  Leui  ojum  vernuni. 

5.  Triangular,  in  Pisum. 

,  in  Polygonum  persicaria. 

Idomordica. 

8.  Dickotomous,  divided  into  two,  which  again  bi- 
furcate; as  in  Cordia. 

'J.  Long,   much  more  so  than  the  stamina;   ns   in 
Campanula  ami  Diantbus. 

10.  Persistent,  uol  going  off  alter  the  fecundation  of 
the  germen  ;  as  Synaj 

STl  MA'I'O  SIS.      [From  ;-ix.j,  to  have  a  priapism.; 
\  violent  erection  ol  the  penis,  with  a  blood)  disi  I 

Sunt  en.     (From  $-vdi<d,  to  bind :  so  called  from 
ingenf  properties.)    Alum. 

STYPTIC.     [Stypticvs;  from  j-u0w,  to  adstringe.) 
A  term  given  to  t ii..r-c  substances  which  posse 
power  of  stopping  hemorrhages   such  a>  turpentine, 
alum,  &c. 

Si  -yuai  iFt.iA.     (From  styrax,  storax,  and  fluo,  to 
flow.)     See  LiquiAambra. 

STY  I! AX      [Styrax,  acta.  in.  and  f . ;  from  ^voa\, 
a  reed  in  which  it  was  used  to  be  preserved.)    1.  The 

name  of  a  genu;  of  plants    in  the    Linnuun  system. 

Class,  lit ,  andria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 
'-'.  The    phuimai ■fipieial    name    of    the    Styrax    ca- 

lamittk 
Srv  it  ax  ai.ba.    See  fdyroxylon  peruiferunu 
Si',  iia\  benzoin.    The  systematic  name  of  the  tree 

which  affords  the  gum  benzoin.    Benzol  ;  Benjvinum; 

Jlssa  dull  is  ;   .  Issu oilorula  ;    J.iniiur  Cljrrnincus  ;   lull 

ionium;    Benzoin;    Benjui  Gum-benja- 

min.    This  substance  is  classed,  by  modern  chemists, 

among  the  balsams.     There  aie  two  kinds  Ol  ben/.om  j 

»,  which  is  formed  of  white  tears, 
resembling  almonds,  united  together  by  a  brown  mat 
tei  ;  and  common  benzoin,  which  is  brown  and  without 
tears.  The  tree  which  afford!  this  balsam,  formerly 
called  Lamms  benzoin;  Benzoifera;  Arbor  benici,  la 
ilie  Styrax— foliit  oblongis  acuminatii,  subtnu  tomen- 
tosis,    r or r m is     composit is     longiludine   fvliurum,    of 

Dryander,  from  which  ii  is  obtained  bj  incisions.  The 
benzoin  of  the  shops  is  usually  in  very  large  brittle 
masses.    When  chewed  it  imparts  verj  little  taste,  ex 

C(  pt  that  it  impresses  on  the  palate  a  >l'ighl  swei 

its  smell,  especially  when  rubbed  or  healed, 
tremel)  fragrant  and  agreeable.  Gum-benjamin  was 
analyzed  by  Brande.  The  products  obtained  by  distil- 
lation were,  from  loo  grains,  benzoic  acid,  9  grains; 
acidulated  water,  .">.."i :  butj  raceous  and  empyreumatlc 
oil,  60;  brittle  coal, -.'-2;  .mil  a  mixture  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  computed  at  3.5.  On 
the  .  uipxieumatic  oil  with  water,  however,  5 
grains  more  of  acid  were  extracted,  making  14  in  the 
v,  hole. 

151  h  -rains  of  benzoin,  Bucholz  obtained  1350 
ol  resin;  Iff!  benzoic  acid;  25  of  a  substance  similar 
to  balsam  ol  Peru;  8  of  an  aiomatif  substance  soluble 

in  w  ai.r  and  alkoho! ;  and  30  of  wood)  fibres  and  im 

put  ities. 

Oilier,  sulphuric  and  acetic  acids,  dissolve  benzoin  • 

utions  of  pn  ,      Nitric  acid  acta 

v   on   it,  and  a  portion  of  artificial   tannin  is 

formed.      Ammonia    dissolves    it  sparingly.      It    has 

rarely  been  used  medicinally  in  a  simple  state,  but  its 

preparations  are  much   esteemed  against  inveterate 

-   and   phthisical   complaints,    unattended    witli 

much  fever;  it  lias  all  nidin 

I  dent 
Of  benzoin    is   employe,]    j„   the 
a  camphor*  composila,  and  a  tincture'  is  directed 
to  he  made  Of  the  balsam. 

Styrax  calamita.     Storax  in  the  cane,  because  it 
was  formerly  brought  to  us  in  reeds,  or  canes.    See 
officinalis. 
Styrax  colata.    Strained  storax. 
Styrax    lwida.      Liquid    storax.     See  Liquid 
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Btyrax  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  which  affords  the  solid  storax.  Olficinal  storax. 
Styrax — foliis  avatis,  subtus  ttiiloris,  racemis  siin/tli- 
cibua  fohu  brevioribus,  of  Finnans.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  Moras  to  be  found  in  the  shops;  the  one  is 
usually  in  irregular  compact  masses,  free  from  irapuri 
ties,  of  ;i  reddish-brown  appearance,  and  interspersed 
with  whitish  tears,  somewhat  like  gum  ammoniac,  or 
benzoin  ;  it  is  extremely  fragrant,  and  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  readily  melts.  This  has  been  called 
Morai.  in  lump,  red  storax,  and,  when  in  separate 
tears,  storax  in  tears.  The  other  kind,  which  is  called 
the  common  storax,  is  in  large  masses,  very  light,  and 
bean  no  external  resemblance  whatever  to  the  former 
storax,  as  it  seems  almost  wholly  composed  of  dirty 
saw-dust,  caked  together  by  resinous  matter.  Storax 
was  formerly  used  in  catarrhal  complaints,  coughs, 
asthmas,  obstructions,  &c.  In  the  present  practice  it 
is  almost  totally  disregarded,  notwithstanding  it  is  an 
efficacious  remedy  in  nervous  disea 

Styrax  Ribra.     Red  storax,  or  storax  In  the  tea'-. 

SUB.  1.  In  anatomy,  it  is  applied  to  parts  which 
lie  under  the  other  word  or  name,  which  sub  pre- 
11  des  .  as  subscapular^,  under  the  scapula,  &.c. 

2.  In  pathology,  it  is  used  to  express  an  imperfect 
disease,  or  a  feeble  state  of  a  disease;  as  subluxation, 
subacute,  Sec. 

3.  In  botany,  when  shape,  or  any  other  character, 
cannot  be  precisely  defined,  sub  is  prefix<  d  to  the  term 
'used  ;  as  subrotundus,  roundish ;  tubstssiles,  not 
quite  destitute  of  a  footstalk,  &c. 

4.  In  chemistry,  this  term  is  applied,  when  a  salifi- 
able base  is  predominant  in  a  compound,  there  being  a 
deficiency  of  the  acid;  as  subcarbonale  of  votassu, 
subcarbonate  of  soda. 

Si  ba(  t  TAS  CUPRI.     See  Verdigris. 

SUBACETATE.  Subacctas.  An  imperfect  ace- 
tate. 

Hub  acetate  of  copper.     See  Verdigris. 

Si  uala'ris  vena.  The  vein  of  the  axilla  or 
arm  pit. 

Subcarbo'nas  potass*.   See  Potassw  subcarbonus. 

SUBCARJBONAS  FERRI.      See   h'trri  siibrin ■-,'.. 

Si  BCARBONAS  PLUMB1.     See  Plumb*  suuiarbonas. 

SUBCARBONATE.  Subcarbonus.  An  imperfect 
carbonate. 

SUBCARTILAGI'NOUB.  (Subcartilaginosus  ; 
from  sub,  under,  and  carl  da  go,  a  caililage.)  Of  a 
structure  approaching  to  that  of  cai  tilage. 

SUBCLAVIAN.  (Svbelaoiculua ;  from  sub,  be- 
neath, and  claviculd,  the  clavicle.)  That  which  is,  or 
passes,  under  the  clavicle. 

Subclavian  artery.  The  riuht  subclavian  arises 
from   the  arleria  liiiioniinala,  and   proceeds  under  the 

clavicle  to  the  axilla.  The  left  subclavian  arises  from 
tin  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  ascends  under  the  left  cla- 
vicle to  the  axilla.  The  suhclav  inns  in  their  course 
give  off  the  Internal  mammary,  the  cervical,  the  ver- 
tebral, and  the  superior  intercostal  arteries. 

ivlax  vein.    Tiiis  recen  es  tin  blood  from  the 

veins  of  the  arm,  and  runs  Into  the  vena  cava  superior. 

SI  lit  I. A  vTUS.     (Fromstift, under,  and  claoicula, 

the  channel  hone  :  as  being  situated  under  the  clavicle, 

or  channel  bom  mis.     Coslo-claleiculaire, 

of  Dumas.    A -de  situated  oh  the  anterior  part  of 

the  thorax,  which  pulls  the  clavicle  downwards  and 
forwards.  It  arises  tendinous  from  the  cartilage  that 
joins  the  liist  rib  to  the  sternum,  is  inserted  after  be- 
coming fleshy  into  the  inferior  part  of  the  clavicle, 
\\  Inch  it  occupies  from  within  halt  an  inch  I 
mini  as  far  outwards  as  to  its  connexion,  by  a  ligament, 
with  the  i  oracoid  prot  ess  of  the  scapula. 

SI'H<  HI  li.i:  IS.  A  name  of  two  little  muscular 
found  under  the  ci uncus;  they  are  in- 
serted into  the  capsular  ligament  which  the)  pull  up. 

SUBCUTANEOUS.  [Subcutanms ;  from  sub,  un- 
der, and  cutis,  the  skin.;  Under  the  skin;  a  name 
given  to  some  nerves,  vessels,  glands,  *cc.  which  are 
very  superficial. 

Subcutaneous  glands.  Olnndvlm  subcutanea. 
.  ous  glands  lying  tinder  the  skin,  which 
they  perforate  by  then  excretory  ducts. 

SUBI  I  TA  MUS      S.r  Platysma  myoides. 

si  BERIC  At  IP.  This  acid 

lined  by  Brugnatslli  from  cork,  and  afterward 

more  fully  examined  by  Bouillon  la  Grange.    To  pro- 
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cure  it,  pour  on  cork,  grated  to  powder,  six  times  its 

nitric  acid,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.26, 

in  a  tubulated  retort,  and  distil  the  mixture  with  a  gen- 

-  long  as  any  red  fumes  arise.     As  the  dfstil- 

i  tics,  a  yellow  matter,  like  wax,  appears  on 

of  the  liquid  in  the  retort.    While  its  con- 

i  ue  hot,  pour  them  into  a  qlass  vessel,  placed 

on  a  sand  heat,  and  keep  them  continually  stirring  with 

a  glass  rod  ;  by  which  means  the  liquid  will  gradually 

grow  thicker.     As  soon  as  white  penetrating  vapours 

appear,  let  it  be  removed  from  the  sand  heat,  and  kept 

stirring  till  cold.     Thus  an  orange-coloured  mass  will 

be  obtained,  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  of  a  strong 

sharp  smell  while  hot,  and  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell 

when  cold.     On  this,  pour  twice  its  weight  of  boiling 

water,  apply  heal  till  it  liquefies,  and  filter.     As  the 

filtered  liquor  cools,  it  depositee  a  powdery  sediment, 

and  acquires  a  thin  pellicle.     Separate  the  sediment  by 

filtration,  and  evaporate  the  fluid  nearly  to  dryness. 

The  mass  thus  obtained  is  the  suberic  acid,  which 

may  be  purified   by  saturating  with  an  alkali,  and 

precipitating  by  an  acid,  or  by  boiling  it  with  charcoal 

powder. 

Chevreuil  obtained  the  suberic  acid  by  mere  digestion 
of  the  nitric  acid  on  the  grated  cork,  without  distilla- ' 
tion,  and  purified  it  by  washing  with  cold  water.  12 
parts  of  cork  may  be  made  to  yield  one  of  acid.  When 
pure,  ii  is  white  and  pulverulent,  having  a  feeble  taste, 
and  little  ai  tion  on  litmus,  ft  is  soluble  in  80  parts  of 
water  at  5oA°  F.  and  in  38  parts  at  140°.  It  is  much 
more  soluble  inalkohol,fromv<  huh  water  throws  down 
a  portion  of  the  suberic  acid.  It  occasions  a  while 
when  poured  into  acetate  of  lead,  nitrates 
of  lead,  mercury,  and  silver,  muriate  of  tin,  and  pro- 
lOSUlpbate  of  iron.  It  aAbrds  no  precipitate  with  solu- 
tion- o|'  copper  or  /inc.  The  -liberates  of  polassa, 
soda,  and  ammonia  are  very  soluble.  The  two  latter 
may  he  readily  crystallized.  Those  of  baryles,  lime, 
ia,  and  alumina,  are  of  sparing  solubility. 

Bublimamb'ntum.  (From  sublimo,  to  lift  up.)  The 
pendulous  substance  which  Hoats  in  the  middle  of  the 
mine. 

1LLMATE.     Sec  Hijdrargyri ojymurias. 

Sublimate,  corrosive.     See  lluilrargyriuxymiirias. 

si  BLIMATION.     (SubUmu'tio ;  from  subiimo,  to 
-ublime.)    A  process  by  which  volatile  sub- 
stances  are  raised  bj  in  at,  and  apam  condensed  in  a 
solid  form.    This  chemical  process  diflers  from  evapo- 
ration only  in  being  confined  to  solid  substances.     It  is 

usually  performed  either  for  the  purpose  of  purifying 
certain  substances,  anil  disengaging  them  from  extra- 
neous mailer.-  :  01  else  to  reduce  into  vapour,  and  com 
bine,  uudei  that  form,  principles  which  would  have 
united  with  greater  difficulty  if  they  had  not  been 
brougnl  to  that  stale  of  extreme  division. 

As  all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat,  and  consequently 
capable  of  being  separated,  in  most  cases,  from  fixed 
matters,  so  \  arious  solid  bodies  are  subjected  to  a  simi- 
lai  treatment.  Fluid-  are  -aid  to  distil,  and  solids  to 
sublime,  though  sometimes  both  are  obtained  in  one 
and  the  same  opt  ration.  If  the  subliming  matter  coft- 
■  a  solid,  hard  mass,  it  is  commonly  called  a 
sublimate;  if  into  a  powdery  form,  flowers. 

Tin'  principal  subjects  of  this  operation  are,  volatile 
alkaline  salts;  neutral  salts,  composed  of  volatile  alkali 
and  acids,  as  sal  ammoniac  :  the  salt  of  amber,  and 
flOwen  01  benzoin,  mercurial  preparations,  and  sul- 
phur. Bodies  of  themselves  not  volatile  are  frequently 
made  to  sublime  by  the  mixture  of  volatile  ones  ;  thus 
i  ied  over  by  sal  ammoniac  in  the  preparation 
of  the  flores  martiales,  or  ferrum  ammoniatum. 

The  fumes  of  -olid  bodies  in  close  vessels  rise  but  a 
little  way,  and  adhere  to  that  part  of  the  vessel  where 
nrrete. 
SUBL1  MIS.     Pee   Firior  brtvis  digitorum  pedis, 
and  Flexor  sublimis perforatvs. 
SUBLINGUAL.     (Sublingualis ;  from  sub,  under, 
a,  the  tongue.)     A  name  given  to  parts  im- 
mediately under  the  tongue. 

BUAL  e.i.vMis.      Glandula  sublinguals,  vcl 

nana,  vel  Rivinianm.    Theglands  which  are 

situated  under  the  tongue,  and  secrete  saliva.    Their 

excretory  ducts  are  called  Rivauan  from  their  dis- 

i  oveier. 

SUBLUXA'TTO.     A  sprain. 

iubvurtio;    from  sub,  under) 
and  mergo,  to  sink.)    Drowning.    A  variety  of  the 
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opopltxia  suffocata.     Sauvages  terms  it  asphyxia  im- 
mersorum. 

SUBMI  RSI  3.  Plunged  under  water:  applied  to 
leaves  wliicb  are  naturally  under  water,  w bile  otben 
of  the  plants  ate  above  .  as  in  Ranunculus  aquat 

Sib.mu'rias  HTBRARBVEI.  See  }lydrargyri  sub- 
mo  rm<. 

SUBMURIATE.  Submurias.  An  imperfect  mu- 
riate. 

Suborbita'rius.  The  suborbitary  nerve ;  a  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair. 

Subphosphurttted  hydrogen.     Sec  Phosphorus. 

SUBROTUNDU3.  Roundish:  applied  to  several 
parts  of  plants.    The  leaf  of  the  PyioJa  is  subrotund, 

8UBSALT.  Asalt  bavins  an  excess  of  base  beyond 
what  is  requisite  for  saturating  the  acid,  as  sup 
i<  one  Willi  an  excess  of  the  arid.  Thi 
ji  itassa  is  the  neutral  compound  of  snij  huric  acid  and 
potassa;  subsulphate  of  potassq,  a  compound  of  tlie 
same  ingredients,  In  which  there  is  an  excess  of  base  : 
superannuate  of  potassa,  a  compound  id  the  same 
acid  and  the  same  base,  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of 
acid. 

SUBSCAPULA  Rife.  (From  tub,  under,  and  sca- 
pula, the  shoulder-blade.)  Sous-scapulo-trockinien, 
of  Dumas.  Infra-scapidarig.  The  name  of  this  mus- 
cle sufficiently  indicates  its  situation.  1:  is  composed 
of  many  fasciculi  of  tendinous  and  fleshy  flbr< 
mai  ks  of  which  we  see  imprinted  on  the  under  sin  face 
of  the  scapula.  These  fasciculi,  which  arise  from  all 
the  basins  of  that  bone  internally,  ami  likewise  from  its 
superior,  as  well  as  from  one  half  of  its  inferior  costa, 
unite  to  form  a  considerable  Hat  tendon  which  adheres 
to  the  capsular  ligament,  and  Is  inserted  into  the  upper 

Sart   of  the   less    tuberosity   at    the    head   of  the   08 
uineri. 

The  principal  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  roll  the  arm 
inwards,  ii  likewise  se  ves  to  bring  it  close  to  the 
ribs;  and,  from  it.;  sdhe  io  i  !■>  the  i  npsujiii  ligament, 
it  prevents  thai  membrane  from  being  pinched. 

SUBSU'LTOS.    (Prom  subsulto,  in  leap.)     Sub 
sultus  tendinum.    Weak  convulsive  motions  or  twitch- 
ing* of  the  tendons,  mostly  of  the  hands,  generally  ob- 
!  in  the  i  oreme  etagi  -  "i  putrid  fever. 

8UBU  BERE6.     (Prom  sub,  und<  r,  and  oh,rn,  the 

breasts.)    This  term  hath  been  used  by  s r 

for  those  infants  who  yel  suck,  in  distinction  from  those 
who  are  weaned,  and  then  are  called  <  cub  ret. 

SUBULATUS.     Subulate.     Awl-shaped:   applied 
in  botany  to  leaves,  receptacles,  &c.  which  are  tapei  ing 
from  a  thick  hast- 10  a  point  like-  an  awl ;  as  the  Ii 
the  Sidsola  kal<,  and  leceptaclc  of  the  Scabioa 
pw jjurea. 

Succa'go.    The  rob  of  any  fruit. 

SUCCEDA'NEUM.  A  medicine  substituted  for 
another. 

\ turia'ti  Muscui.1.    The  pyramidal  muscles 
of  the  belly. 

Sun  kntcriati  rknes.  Two  glands  lying  above 
the  kidneys. 

i  i  sroRBUTici.    The  juice  of  English  scurvy- 
grass,  &c. 

SUCCINATE.  Succinas.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  acid  of  amber,  oi  succinic  acid, 
With  a  salifiable  base,  succinate  of  potassa,  succinate 
of  copper,  &.C. 

Succi  sgens  mkmbrana.    The  diaphi asm. 
'    SUCCINIC.     {Succinicus ;  from  Sucanum,  umber.) 
Of  or  belonging  to  amber. 

Succinic  acid.  Acidum  succinicum.  Sal  tuccini. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  amber,  when  exposed  to 

distillation,  affords  a  crystallized  substance,  which  sub- 
limes into  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel.  Before  its  na- 
ture was  understood  it  was  called  tall  of  amber;  but 
It  is  now  known  to  be  a  peculiar  acid,  a-  Boyle  first 
discovered.  The  crystals  are  at  first  contaminated 
with  a  little  oil,  Which  sues  tbem  a  brownish  colour; 
but  they  may  be  purified  by  solution  and  crystalliza- 
tion, repeated  as  often  as  necessary,  when  they  will 
become  transparent  and  shining.  Pott  recommends  to 
put  on  the  filter,  through  which  the  solution  is  passed, 
a  little  cotton  previously  wetted  with  oil  of  amber. 
Their  figure  is  that  of  a  triangular  prism.  The, 
is  acid,  and  they  redden  the  blue  colour  of  litmus,  but 
not  that  of  violets.  They  are  soluble  in  less  than  two 
parts  of  boiling  alkohol,  in  two  parts  of  boiling  water, 
and  in  twenty-five  of  cold  water. 
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rianche,  of  Paris,  observes,  that  a  considerable 
quaniii  llected  in  making  amber  varnish, 

mi  lung  lor  this  pui 
pose,  and  is  \\  asted. 

Several  processes  have  been  proposed  for  purifying 
this  acid:  thai  »f  Richter  appears  to  be  the  best.  The 
a<  id  bemi.:  dissolved  in  hot  water,  ami  Altered,  is  to  be 
saturated  with  potassa  oi  Boda,  and  boiled  with  char- 
coal, which  absorbf  tatter.  The  solution 
being  filtered,  nitrati  of  leald  is  added ;  win  jeer  nits 
nn  hi  ate  of  lead,  from  «  hlch,  bj 
linn  in  the  equivalent  quantitt  ol  sulphuric  ai  id,  pure 
succinic  acid  is  separated.  Nitrate  oi  muriate  ol  ba- 
rytes  will  show  whether  any  sulphuric  acid  remains 
mixed  with  the  succinic  solution;  and  lfso.il  niti)  be 
withdrawn  bj  digesting  the  liquid  with  a  utile  more 
succinate  of  lead.  Pure  suet  inic  acid  may  be  obtained 
by  evaporation,  in  white  transparent  prismatii  crys- 
tais.    Their  taste  is  somewhat  sharp,  and  ihej 

ullj  tincture  of  turnsole.     II:  al  melts,  ani 
ually  decomposes  succinic  mid.     Air  has  no  effect 
upon  it.    It  is  soluble  i.i  both  \\  ater  .in, I  alkohol,  and 
much  more  so  when  ihej  are  \ 

SU'CCINUM.       {Succinum,    i.    a.;    from    succus, 
because  it  was  thought  to  exude  from  a  tree.) 

Si  e  .  ;  mbtr. 

Si  i  i  tNUM  CINERETJM.  Ambergris  is  so  called  by 
some  auib  >rfl      See  Amb&rs 

Si  ccinum  ORISBO*.  Ambergris  is  sometimes  so 
called.    See  'Ambergris. 

Si  i  i  inum  oleum.    See  Oleum  succini. 

SuuciNUM  PREPARA/TUM.  Prepared  amber.  See 
Amber. 

SI  ICCPSA.  '(From  sucoido,  to  cut:  so  named  from 
ils  being  indented,  and,  as  il  were,  cut  in  pieces.)  Ap- 
plied io  a  species  ol'  the  genus  Scabiosa. 

SUCCORY.     See  Cichorium. 

Si    i  i  i m,s.      See  InCubut. 

SUCCULENS.    Succulent,  juicy,  rich.    Applied  to 

ids,  soils,  &.C. 
SUCCULENTiE.     The  name  of  an  o.der   of  Lin 
nsus's  Fragments  of  a   Natural   Method,  containing 
those  which  have  fleshy  and  succulent  haws;  ai 
ins,  Sednin,  Sempcrviviiin,  &C. 

SUCCULENTUS.     Juicy:   full  *of  juice.     Applied 
in  pod-,  leaves,  &c. 
.luice. 
Succus  COCHLEAR!*  COMP08ITUS.      A  warm   Mjic- 
rieni  and  diuretic,  mostly  exhibiled  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
iu,  arising  from  si  in  vy. 
Sui  ■  CUS.     June  ..I   lusei  wort. 

Succus  oastricus.     See  Gastric  juice. 
Succus  heliotropii.     See  <  roton  linctorimn 
Siei  us  indii  Gamboge. 

rAi'ia  glabra. 

SUDA'MINA.      (.Sudamciii    ./,<.,.   n. ;    fronj   sudor, 

sweat.)     U'idroa.    Boa.     Vesicles  resembling   millet- 

[ii  form  and  magnitude,  which  appearsuddi  my, 

without  fever,  especially  in  the  sumiuer-time,  ater 

much  labour  and  s«  eating. 

sriiVTIO      (From  sudor,  sweat.)     A  sweating. 

SUDATO'RIUM.     (From  sudo,  to  sweat.)     A  stew 

•  LTDOR.    Sweat  or  perspiration. 

".    Ksc.i.in  s.  Oora-eatio.     The 

sweating  sickness  of  England;    and  endemic  U\<:r. 

lien  thinks  it  a  specii  -  of  typhus.     This  - 
der   is   thus   named   from   iis  flrsl   appearing   in  this 
island,  and  acquires  the  title  of  sudor,  from  the  pi 
suddenly  b  eakmg  out  into  a   profuse  sweat,  which 
forms  the  greal  character  nl'  'he  Hi  ease. 

SUDOBTFN  iveat, 

•■'nl  /'"  "i'i  i  myineof  diaph 

SUPFIME'NTUM.     (From  sv.JJimen,  a  perfume) 
A  perfume. 
grjFFI'TUS.     A  p.rfume. 
SUFFOCA'Tia    Suffocation. 

SierofATio  STRiuiLA.     The  croup. 

-     I'USTt.      Under    shrubby    plants 
Such  le  ewhat  woody  vegetables  that  are 

of    a    nature,    in    some   degree,    I.     ,  ,,,-  ,)le 

shrubby,  and  the  herbaceous;   as  thyme,  sage    hys- 
-op.   itc  °  ' 

BUFFUMIGATION.      (Suffumigatio ;    from  tub 
under,  and  f  urn  go,  to  smoke.)    The  burnine  odiirnim 
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substances  to  remove 'an  evil  smell,  or  destroy  mi- 
asma. 

SITFUSIO.  (From  suffundo,  to  pour  dnwn:  so 
called  because  the  ancients  supposed  the  opacity  pro- 
ceeded from  something  running  under  the  crystalline 
humour  ) 

l.  A  cataract 

'J.  An  extravasation  of  some  humour,  as  the  blood: 
thus  we  say,  a  suffusion  of  blood  in  the  eye,  when  it 
Is  w  hat  is  vulgarly  called  bloodshot. 

Suffosio  auriqinosa.    A  jaundice. 

SUGAR.    .See  Saeeharuvt. 

Sugar  of  lead,     See  I'litmbi  acetas. 

Sugar  of  milk.  A  substance  produced  from  whey, 
which,  if  not  sour,  contains  a  saline  substance,  to 
which  clii  ■  name  has  been  given. 

SUGILLATION.  {Sugillatio ;  from  sugillo,  to 
stain.)  A  bruise.  A  spot  or  murk  made  by  a  leei  b  or 
cupping-grass. 

SUL<  IATUS.  Furrowed  :  applied  to  stems,  leaves, 
Beeds,  &c.  of  plants;  as  the  seeds  of  the  Scandiz  odu- 

i  alts. 

SI  l.crs.  A  groove  or  furrow ;  generally  applied 
to  the  bones. 

SI  LPHAS.  (.Sulphas,  alls,  m.;  from  sulphur, 
brimstone.)  A  sulphate  or  sail  formed  by  the  union 
ulphuric  acid  with  a  >n  triable  base. 

Si  i,i'iivs  alumwobi  s.     Alum.     See  .Humeri. 

Si  i  en  \s  am  h  latum,  of 

Bergman.  Sal  ammoniacum  secretum,  of  Glauber. 
Vilriohim  a  all  has  been  found 

native  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  volcanoes  it  is 
esteemed  diuretic  and  deobstruent,  and  exhibited  iu 

the  same  diseases  a<  lite  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Si  lphas  <  i  em.     See  Cupri  sulphas. 
".mi  iKiiKi.    See  h'erri  sulphas. 

Si  lphas  HYDRARQVRI.  See  Hydrargyrus  vitrio- 
latus. 

Si  lphas  magnisi*.    Bee  Magnesia  sulphas. 

Sitlpbas   potassjE.     See  Polassm  sulphas'. 

Sulphas  quinine.    See  Cinchonina. 

Sulphas  sod  e.     See  Soda  sulphas. 

Sdlphas  ziNci.    See  Zinci  sulphas. 

Si  LPHATE.     S,  e  Sulphas. 

81    1.1'iilTK.    Sulphis.    A  salt  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  a  definite  quantity  of  the  Bulphurous  acid 
with  a  salifiable  base ;  as  sulphite  of  po\ 
niacal 

BUL.PHOVINIC  ACID.  Bulphovinous  acid.  The 
name  given  bj  Vogel  to  an  acid,  or  a  class  of  acids, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  alkohol  and  buI 
phuric  acid  together  by  beat,  li  seems  probable  thai 
this  arid  W  merely  the  hyposu-lphuric,  combined  with 
a  peculiar  oily  mattei  Diet. 

SU'LPHUR.  (Sulphur,  uris.  n. ;  from  sal  or  sal, 
lined  from  iis  greal  enmbustibilit) .) 
Abric  ;  .11:  ulirit/i ;  Jlnpater ;  Jippebrioc;  Jlquala; 
Aqvila;  Chibur;  Chybur ;  Cibur.  Sulphur,  which 
is  also  known  bj  the  name  of  brimstone,  is  the  only 
imple  con  ice  which  nature  offers  pure 

and  in  abundance,  it  was  the  Brsl  known  of  all.  Ii 
is  found  in  the  earth,  and  exists  externally  in  deposi- 
tions, in  sublimed  Incrustations,  and  on  the  surface  ol 

in  waters,  prrncipallynenr  burning  volca is     li 

is  found  combined  will my  metals.  Ii  exists  in  ve- 
getable substances,  and  has  lately  been  discovered  in 
the  albumen  of  i  i/^s. 

Sulphur,  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  is  either  In  a  loose 
powder,  or  compact;  and  then  either  detached  or  in 
veins.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest  plenty  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  volcanoes,  or  pseudo  volca ts,  whethi  r 

i lern  or  extinct,  as  at  Solfatara,  &c.  and  Is  depo- 
sited   as  a  crust  on  stones  contiguous  to  them,  either 

crystallized  or  amorphous,  li  is  frequently  met  with 
in  mineral  waters,  and  in  caverns  adjacent  to  volca- 
noes; sometimes  also  In  coal-mines.  It  is  found  in 
combination  with  most  of  the  metals.  When  united 
to  iron,  il  tonus  the  mineral  called  martial  pyrites,  or 
All   the  Ores    Known   bj    the   name  of 

pyrites,  of  which  there  are  a  \ast  variety,  are  combi- 
nations of  sulphur  with  different  meials;  and  hence 
the  names  of  copper,  tin,  arsenical,  &c.  pyrites,  it 
likevt  i^e  in  combination  u  ith  alumine  and  lime : 
ii  then  constitutes  different  kinds  of  Bchistus,  or  alum 

I  nf  obtaining  Sulphur.— A  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  is  obtained  from  Solfatara,  in  Italy. 
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This  volcanic  country  every  where  exhibits  marks  of 
the  agency  of  subterraneous  fires ;  almost  all  the 
ground  is  hare  and  white;  and  is  every  where  sensi- 
hly  warmer  than  the  atmosphere,  in  the  greatest  heat 
ol  snniinei  ;  BO  that  the  feet  of  pel  sons  walking  there 
are  burnt  through  their  shoes.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
observe  the  sulphur,  for  a  sulphurous  vapour  which 
lises  through  ih i ten ur  apertures  is  every  where  pcicep- 
tible,  and  gives  reason  to  believe  ihat  there  is  a  subter- 
raneous fire  underneath,  from  which  that  vapour  pro- 
ceeds. 

From  pyri'es,  sulphur  is  extracted  in  the  large  way 
by  the  following  proa 

u  into  small  pieces,  and  put  into  large 
earthen  tubes,  which  are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  fur- 
nace.    A  square  vessel  of  cast  iron,  containing  water, 

Is  connected  us  a  receiver  with  the  tube  in  the  furnace. 
The  action  of  the  lire  proceed-,  and  the  sulphur,  being 
thus  melted,  is  gradually  accumulated  on  the  writer  in 
the  receiver,  it  is  then  r<  moved  from  this  receiver) 
and  melted  in  large  iron  ladies;  iu  consequence  of 
which,  the  earthy  parts  with  which  it  was  contami- 
nated tire  made  to  subside  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladle, 
leaving  the  purified  sulphur  above.    It  is  then  again 

melted,  and  suffered  to  cool  gradually,  in  order  to  free 
ii  from  the  rest  of  the  impurities.  It  is  then  tolerably 
pure,  and  constitutes  the  sulphur  we  meet  with,  in 
large  masses  or  lumps,  in  the  market. 

In  orl.  r  io  form  it  into  rolls,  it  is  again  melted,  and 
poured  into  cylindrical  wooden  moulds;   it 
takes  the   form  in   which  we  usually  see  it  in  coin- 
merce,  as  roll  sulphur. 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  as  they  are  railed,  are  formed 
by  subliming  purified  sulphur  with  a  gentle  beat,  iu 

closet is,  where  the  BUbHmed  sulphur  is  i 

though  the  article  met  with  in  general,  under  that 
name,  is  nothing  but  sulphur  finely  now  dered. 

Method  of  purifying  sulphur. — Take  one  part  of 
Rowers  of  sulphur,  bi  il  it  iu  twenty  parts  of  a  .-  illed 
» .-.in,  in  a  glass  vessel 

hoar;  let  the  sulphur  subside,  decant  the  water  and 
then  wash  the  sulphur  repeatedly  in  distilled  watci 
Having  done  this,  pour  over  it  three  parts  of  pure 

niti iatic  acid, diluted  with  one  part  of  distilled 

water,  boiJ  it  again  in  a  glass  vessel  tor  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  decant  lie  acid,  and  wash  tbi 
in  distilled  water  till  Lhe  fluid  passes  tasteless,  or  till  it 
change  the  him    colour  of* tincture  of  cab- 
bage or  litmus.    The  sulphur,  ihus  carefully  treated, 
:  philosophical  experli 
i  lie*.—"  •    ii,  tun    i-    a  .  ombustible, 
dry,  and  exceedingly  brittle  body,  of  a  pale  lemon  yel- 
low colour,    lis  specific  gra\  itj  is  i  B90.    it 

line  of  odour,  except  u  hen  rubbed  or  hi  aied.  It  is  of 
a  peculiar  faint  taste.  Ii  frequently  crystallizes  in  en- 
tire or  truncated  octahedra,  or  in  needles.  If  a  piece 
of  sulphur,  of  a  considerable  size,  he  very  gently 
heated,  as,  tor  example,  by  holding  it  in  the  hand  and 
squeezing  it  firmly,  it  breaks  to  pieces  with  a  crackling 
noise.     It  Is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  hence 

ii  her. «  electric  hj  friction.    When  heated,  it  first 

suttees  before  it  melts,  ami  its  fusion  commences  .-it 
218P  Fahr. ;  it  is  capable  of  subliming  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature; and  in  Iii  the  beginning  of 
fusion  it  is  very  fluid,  but  by  continuing  the  heat  it 
i;:h»s  tough,  and  iis  colour  changes  to  a  reddish- 
brown.  If,  in  this  condition,  il  he  poured  Into  water, 
it  remains  as  sofl  as  wax,  and  yields  to  any  impression. 
In  time,  however,  it  hardens  again,  and  recovers  its 
tin  mer  consistence. 

When  a  roll  of  sulphur  is  suddenly  seized  in  a  warm 
hand,  it  crackles,  and  sometimes  tails  in  pieces.  This 
is  owing  to  the  unequal  action  ol  heat  on  a  body  which 
conducts  that  power  slowly,  and  which  has,liitle  cohe- 
sion. If  a  mass  of -sulphur  he  melted  in  a  crucible, 
and  after  the  surface  begins  to  concrete,  If  the  liquid 
low  be  allowed  to  ran  can,  line  acicuiar  crys- 
tals of  sulphur  will  he  obtained. 

Sulphur  is  insoluble  m  water;  but  in  small  quantity 
in  alkohol  and  ether,  and  more  largely  in  oil. 

Sulphur  combines  u  ith  oxygen  in  four  definite  pro- 
portions, constituting  an  interesting  series  of  acids. 

Si  e  Sulphuric  arid. 

Sulphur  combines  readily  with  chlorine.  This  com- 
pound  «as  first  made  by  Dr.  Thomson,  wh 

goa  through  flowers  nf  sulphur.     It  maybe 
made  more  eApeditiouely  by  beatl.ig   sulphur  iu  a 
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retort  containing  chlorine.  The  sulphur  and  chlorine 
Unite,  and  form  a  fluid  substance,  which  is  volatile  be- 
low 200°  P.,  and  distils  into  the  cold  part  of  the  retort. 
'This  substance,  Been  by  reflected  light,  appears  of  a 
red  colour,  but  is  yellowish-green  when  seen  by  trans 
milled  light.  It  smokes  wheu  exposed  to  air,  and  has 
an  odour  somewhat  resembling  that  of  seaweed,  but 
much  stronger;  it  affects  the  eyes  like  the  smoke  of 
peat.  Its  taste  is  acid,  hot,  and  bitter.  Its  sp.  gr 
is  1.7. 

It  does  not  redden  perfectly  dry  paper  tinged  with 
litmus;  when  it  is  agitated  in  contact  with  water,  the 
water  becomes  cloudy  from  the  appearance  of  sulphur, 
and  strongly  acid,  and  it  is  found  to  contain  oil  of 
vitriol. 

Iodide  of  sulphur  is  easily  formed  by  mixing  the  two 
ingredients  in  a  glass  tube,  and  exposing  them  to  such 
a  heat  as  melts  tin1  sulphur.  It  is  grayish-black,  and 
has  a  radiated  structure  like  that  of  sulphurel  of  anti- 
mony. When  distilled  with  water,  iudin 
gaged. 

Sulphur  and  hydrogen  combine.     Their  union  may 
be  effected,  by  causing  sulphur  to  sublime  in  dry  hydro- 
gen in  a  retort.     There  is  no  change  of  volume;  but 
only  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  can  be  united  with  the  sul- 
n  this  mode  of  operating. 

The  usual  way  of  preparing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  to  pour  a  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  on  the 
black  sulphuret  of  iron  or  antimony  in  a  retort.  For 
Accurate  experiments  it  should  he  Collected  over  mer- 
cury. It  takes  lire  when  a  lighted  tape:  is  brought  in 
contact  with  i',  and  burns  with  a  pale  blue 
positing  sulphur.  Its  smell  i>  extremely  foetid,  resem- 
bling that  of  rotten  egg! '.  Its  taste  is  sour.  Ii  reddens 
vegetable  blues.     Il  is  absoi  liable  by  water,  which  lakes 

up  more  than  an  equal  volume  of  the  gas.  Its  sp.  gr., 
according  to  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  is  to  that,  of  air 
as  1.1912  to  1.0. 

Of  all  the  L:a^es,  sulpburetti  d  hydrogen  is  perhaps  the 
most  deleterious  to  animal  life.  A  greenfinch,  plunged 
into  air,  which  contains  only  l-1500thol  Its  volume,  pe- 
rishes instantly.  A  dog  of  middle  size  is  de 
air  that  contains  l-800th;  and  a  horse  would  fall  a  vic- 
tim to  an  atmosphere  containing  l-'.!.r>0lh. 

Dr.  Cbaussier  prw  es,  that  to  kill  an  animal,  it  Is  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  ait  on 
the  surface  of  its  body,  when  it  is  absorbed  bj  the  inha- 
lants, lie  took  a  bladder  having  a  stop-cock  at  one 
end,  and  at  the  other  an  opening,  into  which  he  intro- 
duced the  body  of  a  rabbit,  leaving  its  head  outside,  and 
securing  the  bladder  air-tight  round  the  neck  by  adhe- 
sive plaster,  lie  then  suekid  the  air  out  of  III."  blad- 
der, and  replaced  it  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  A 
young  animal  in  these  circumstances  usually  perishes 
in  1.5  or  JO  minutes.  Old  rabbits  resist  the  poison  much 
longer. 

When  potassium  or  sodium  is  heated,  merely  to 
fusion,  in  contact  with  sulphuretted  hwJrogen,  it  be- 
comes luminous,  and  burns  with  extrication  of  hydro- 
gen, while  a  metallic  sulphuret  remains,  combined  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  a  sulphuretted  bydrosul- 
phuret. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  combines  with  an  equal  vo- 
lume of  ammonia  :  and  unites  to  alkalies  and  oxides, 
so  that  it  has  all  the  characters  of  an  acid.    rJ 
pounds  are  called  hydrosulphurets. 

All  the  hydrosulphurets,  soluble  in  water,  have  an 
acrid  and  bitter  taste,  and,  when  in  the  liquid  state,  the 
odour  of  rot'en  egrr*.  All  those  which  are  insoluble 
are,  en  the  contrary,  insipid,  arid  without  smell.  There 
are  only  'wo  coloured  hydrosulphurets,  that  of  iron, 
which  is  black,  and  of  antimony,  which  is  chestnut- 
brown. 

All  the  hydrosulphurets  are  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  fire.  That  of  magnesia  is  transformed  into  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  and  oxide  of  magnesium ;  those  of 
potassa  and  soda,  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hydro- 
gen, and  sulphuretted  alkalies  ;  those  of  manganese, 
zinc,  iron,  tin,  and  antimony,  into  water  and  metallic 
sulphurets. 

When  we  put  in  contact  with  the  air,  at.  the  ordinary 
temperature,  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  hydrosulphuret, 
there  results,  in  ihe  space  of  some  days,  iyr,  water,  and 
a  sulphuretted  hydrosulphuret,  which  is  yellow  and 
soluble;  2d,  water,  and  a  colourless  hydrosulptlile, 
which,  if  its  base  be  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia,  re- 
mains in  solution  in  the  water ;  but  which  falls  down 
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in  acicular  ciystnls,  if  its  base  be  barytes,  strontia,  of 
general  combine  with  the  base  of  the 

h  drof  Llphureited  hydrogen 

„-,,,,  .,  ,  ence,  without  any  deposition  oi 

.  the  and   be  in  excess,  and   be  capable, 

like  the  hitric  and  nitrous  acid,  of  yielding  a  portion 
of  its  oxygen  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  sulphuretted  by. 

drogen-  ,  . 

The  hydrosulphurets  of  potassa,  soda,  ammonia, 
lime I  magnesia,  are  prepared  directly,  by  transmit- 
ting an  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through 
these  bases,  dissolved  or  diffused  in  water. 

The  composition  of  the  hydrosulphurets  is  such, that 

the  hydrogen  of  the  sulphuretted  hyd>ogen  is  to  the 

0  of  the  oxide   in  the  same  ratio  as  in   water. 

Hence,  v.  Inn  we  calcine  tin   hydrosulphurets  of  iron, 

tin,  &C.  we  convert  then)  into  water  and  sulphurets. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  potassa  crystallizes  in  four-sided 

hi.  ,1  pj  i':. mills.       lis  taste  is 

acrid  and  bi  I  to  the  air,  it  attracts  hu- 

midity, absorbs  oxygen,  passes  to  the  state  of  a  sulphu- 
retted hyurosulphuret,  aid  finally  to  that  of  a  hydro- 
sulphite.  It  is  extremely  soluble  in  water.  Its  solution 
in  this  liquid  occasions  a  perceptible  refrigeration,  Sub- 
jected to  hen,  it  evolves  much  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  hydrosulphuret  passes  to  ihe  state  of  a  sub- 
hj  drosulphuret. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  soda  crystallizes  with  more  difli 
cuiiy  than  i lie  preceding. 

rosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  obtained  by  the  direct 
union  of  the  two  gaseous  constituents  in  a  glass  balloon, 

al  a  low  temperature.     As  soon  as  the   gases  mingle, 
transparent   while   or   yellowish  crystals  arc  formed. 
When  a  mere  solution  of  this  hydrosulphuret  is  wished 
for  medicine  or  analysis,  we  pass  a  current  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  through  aqueous  ammonia  till  satu- 
• 
The  pure   hydrosulphuret  is  white,  transparent,  and 
crystallized  in  needles  or  line  plates,    it  is  very  vola- 
tile.      Hence,  SI    ordinary    temperatures,    it   gradually 
aes  into  the  upper  part  of  the  phials  in  which  we 

•  ii.  We  may  also  by  ihe  same  means  separate 
i  ihe  yellow  sulphuretted  hydrosulphuret,  with 
which  ii  is  occasionally  mixed.  When  exposed  to  the 
nil,  n  absorbs  oxygen,  passes  to  the  state  of  a  sulphu- 
iclieil  hydrosulphuret,  and  becomes  yellow.  When  it 
contains  an  excess  of  ammonia,  it  dissolves  speedily  in 
wnler,  wilh  the  production  nl"  a  very  considerable  cold. 

Sub  hydrosulphuret  of  barytas  is  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing, in  live  or  six  parts  of  boiling  water,  the  sulphuret 
of  the  earth  obtained  by  igniting  the  sulphate  with 
charcoal.  The  solution  being  filtered  while  hot,  will 
deposit*,  on  cooling,  a  multitude  of  crystals,  which  must 
be  drained,  and  speedily  dried  by  pressure  between  the 
I  blotting  paper.  It  crystallizes  in  white  scaly 
plales.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water.  Its  solution  is  colourless,  and  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing, ai  ihe  ordinary  temperature,  a  very-  large  quan- 
tity of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Sub-hy  of  strontites  crystallizes  in  the 

same  manner  as  Ihe  preceding.  The  crystals  obtained 
in  the  same  way  must  be  dissolved  in  water  ;  and  the 
solution  being  exposed  to  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  then  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  a  re- 
tort, will  afford,  on  cooling,  crystals  of  pure  sub-hydro- 
Bulphuret. 

Hydrosulphurets  of  lime  and  magnesia  have  been 
obtained  only  In  aqueous  solutions.  The  metallic  hy- 
drosulphurets of  any  practical  importance  are  treated 
of  under  their  respective  metals. 

When  we  expose  sulphur  to  the  action  of  a  solution 
of  a  hydrosulphuret,  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, as  much  more  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved  as 
the  temperature  is  more  elevated.  But  when  the  solu- 
tion of  hydrosulphuret,  instead  of  being  saturated,  has 
a  sufficient  exce.-s  of  alkali,  it.  evolves  no  perceptible 
quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  even  at  a  boiling 
heat;  although  it  dissolves  as  much  sulphur  as  in  its 
state  of  saturation.  It  hence  follows,  1st,  That  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  the  alkalies,  have:  the 
property  of  forming  very  variable  triple  combinations- 
2d,  That  all  these  Combinations  contain  less  sulphuret' 
ted  hydrogen  than  the  hydrosulphurets  ;  and,  3d,  That 
the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  inversely  as 
the  sulphur  they  contain,  and  reciprocally.  ', 
compounds  have  been  called,  in  general,  sulpfauj 
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hydros  ulphurets ;  but  the  name  of  hydrogenated  sulphu- 
rets is  more  pirticularly  given  to  those  combinations 
which  are  saturated  with  sulphur  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, because,  by  treating  them  with  acids,  we  precipi- 
uliar  compound  of  sulphur  and  hydrogen,  of 
which  we  -hail  now  treat. 

This  compound  of  hydrogen  and  sulphur,  the  pro- 
portions of  the  elements  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
accurately  ascertained,  is  also  called  bydruret  of  sul- 
phur. It  is  formed  by  [jutting  floweis  of  sulphur  in 
contact  with  nascent  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  With 
this  mcw,  we  take  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydro- 
genated  sulphuret  ofpotaesa,  and  pour  it  gradually  into 
liquid  muriatic  arid,  which  seizes  the  potassa,  and  forms 
a  voluble  -ah,  while  the  sulphur  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen unite,  fall  down  together,  collecting  by  d 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  as  a  dense  oil  does  in  water. 
To  preserve  this  hydrurel  of  sulphur;  we  must  fill  with 
it  a  phial  having  a  ground  stopper,  cork  it,  and  keep  it 
inverted  in  a  tool  place.  We  may  consider  this  sub- 
stance either  aa  a  combination  Of  sulphur  and  hydro- 
gen, or  of  sulphur  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  hut  its 
properties,  ami  the  mode  of  obtaining  it,  render  the  lat- 
ter the  more  probable  opinion.  The  proportion  of  the 
constituents  is  not  known. 

The  most  Interesting  ol  the  hydrogenated  sulphurets, 
i-  that  of  ammonia.  It  was  ili-ci\ i  led  by  the  Hon 
Robert  Boyle,  and  called  his  fuming  liquor.  To  pre- 
pare it,  we  take  one  part  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and 
of  pulverized  quicklime,  and  half  a  part  ol  Sowers  of 
sulphur.    After  mixing  them  intimately,  we  introduce 

the  mixture  into  an  earthen  or  glass  rclorl,  taking  care 
ol   it   remains  in  the  m  ck.     A  drj 

ceiver  is  connected  to  the  retort  by  means  of  a  long 

adopter-tulie.  The  heat  must  be  urged  slowly  almost 
to  redness.    A  yellowish  liquor  condenses  in  the  re 

ceiver,  Which   is   to  lie   [nil    into  a   phial   with  its  own 

weight  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  ami  agitati  d  with  ii  b<  \  en 
or  eighl  minutes.  The  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  is 
i  the  colour  of  the  mixture  deepens  remarks 
bly,  and  becomes  thick,  constituting  the  hydrogenated 
sulphuret, 

The  distilled  liquor  diffuses,  for  a  long  time,  dense 
vapour    in    a  jar   full   ol'  oxygen  or  common   air,   hut 

scarcelj  any  in  azote  or  hydrogen ;  and  the  dryness  or 
humidity  of  the  gases  makes  no  difference  in  the  effects. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  the  oxygen  converting  the  liquoi 
into  a  hydrogenated  sulphuret,  or  perhaps  to  the  state 

of  sulphite,  thai  lh"  vapours  appear. 

Hydrogenated  sulphurets  are  frequently  called  hy- 
droguretted  sulphurets, 

Sulphur  combines  with  carbon,  forming  an  interest- 
ing compound,  to  which  the  name  of  sulphuret  of  car- 
linii  Is  sometimes  given." 

Sulpluir   has  been    long   an   esteemed    article  of  the 

Mi  .in  a:  it  stimulates  the  system,  loosens  the 
belly,  and  promotes  the  insensible  perspiration.     Ii 

pervades  the    whole  habit,  and    manifestly  transpires 

through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  as  appears  from  the  buI- 
phurous  smell  of  persons  who  have  taken  it.  ami  from 
silver  being  stained  in  their  pockets  of  a  blackish 
colour,  in  the  stomach  it  is  probably  combined  with 
hydrogen.  It  is  a  celebrated  remedy  against  cutaneous 
particularly  psora,  both  given  internally  and 
illy.  It  has  likewise  been  recommended 
in   rheumatli    pains,    flying   gout,    rickets,    atrophy, 

roughs,  asthmas,  and  other  disorders  of  tie-  hieasl  ami 
lungs,  ami  particularly  catarrhs  of  the  chronic  kind, 
.'lis. .  in  bi  lira  pictQUUm,  worm  cases,  and  to  lessen, 
tain  alien. 

In  hemorrhoidal  affections  it  is  almost  spe 
in  most  of  tie-,    case-  it   is  advantageously  ciieihinrd 
with  some  cooling  purgative,  especially  supertartra'e 
of  potassa. 

The  preparations  of  sulphur  directed  to  be 

thi'  London  ami    I'.diiiliiirgh  Colleges,  are  I  he  Sulphur 

lotuin,  Sulphur  prscipitatum,  and  Sulphur  Bublimatum. 
Sulphur  amtIMonu  fr*cipitatum.  Sulphur  «,/- 
raium  anlimonii.  This  preparation  of  antimony  ap- 
pears to  have  rendered  that  called  hemes  mineral 
unnecessary,  ii  is  a  yellow  hydrosulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, and  therefore  called  hyd  o-sulphuretwn  stibii 
lutiuui.  As  an  alterative  and  sudorific  il  is  in  high  is 
timalion,  and  i;i\  en  in  diseases  of  the  skin  and  glands  ; 

and  joined  with  calomel,  il  is  one  of  the  most  powei 

ful  and  penetrating  alteratives  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of. 
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SuLrlttiR  auratum  antimonh.  See  Sulphur  anli 
monii  pnrcipilatuvi. 

Sulphur  lotim.  Washed  sulphur;  Flores  sul- 
phur is  loti.  Take  of  sublimed  sulphur,  a  pound 
Four  on  boiling  water  so  that  the  acid,  if  there  be  any, 
may  be  entirely  washed  away  ;  then  dry  it.  The  dose 
is  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms. 

Sulphur  prjicipitatdh.  ]Mc  sulphuris.  Take 
of  sublimed  sulphur,  a  pound  ;  fresh  lime,  two  pounds; 
water,  lour  gallons:  boil  the  sulphur  and  lime  together 
in  the  water,  then  strain  the  solution  through  paper, 
and  drop  in  it  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  precipitate  the  sulphur;  lastly,  wash  this  by 
repealed  effusions  of  water  until  it  is  tasteless.  This 
preparation  is  mostly  preferred  to  the  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, in  consequence  of  its  being  freed  from  its  im- 
purities. The  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  three 
drachma 

Sulphur,  precipitated.     See  Sulphur  pnrcipitatum. 

Si  lphi  a  BUBblHATUM.  Sublimed  sulphur.  Sec 
Sulphur. 

Sulphur  vivum.     Native  sulphur. 

Sulphur,  washed.     See  Sulpluir  latum. 

SUtPHURWORT.     See  Pcucedanum. 

Sulpkurattd  hydrogen  gas.  See  Hydrogen  gas, 
sulphuretted.  ' 

SUL.PHURE.     See  Sulphuret. 

Sulphureous  acid.     See  Sulphurous  acid. 

Sulphuretted  chyazic  acid.  See  Sulphuroprussie 
arid. 

SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN.  Sec  Hydrogen, 
sulphwetted. 

SUUPHURE'TUM.  Sulphuret.  Sulphiire.  A  com 
of  sulphur  with  tin  alkali,  earth,  or  metal. 

SULPHURBTUM   ammomk       Hi  par  sulphuris  vola- 

tile.     Bgyle's  or  Beguine's  fuming  spirit.     Sulphuret 

of  ammonia  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  fuming 

the  ammonia  ami  sulphur  uniting  while  in  a 

■-  during  distillation.  ItiAcites  the  artionof 
i.  in.  and  diminishes  arterial  action, 
ami  i>  given  internally  in  diseases  arising  from  the  use 
of  nil  rcury,  phthisis,  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  phleg- 
externally  it  is  prescribed  m  the  form  of  hath 
in  paralysis,  contracture,  psora,  and  other  cutaneous 
diseases. 

Si  i.i  ui'RKTiTM  antimosii  pr  *:cipitatim.  See  An 
si  Iphuretum  prateipitatutn. 

Sulpbukktum  calcis.  Hepar  calcis.  Sulphuret 
of  lime.  It  is  principally  used  as  a  bath  in  various  dis- 
easi  s  of  the  skin. 

Sulphuretum  livnRAitovRi  nigrum.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri  sulphuretum  nigrum. 

Sri  inn  retum  nvmt  vROYRi  rubrum.  See  Hy- 
drargyri  sulphuretum  rubrum. 

SULPHURBTUM  POTASS*.  See  Potassa:  Sulphure- 
tum. 

Sulphurbtum  sodj:.  A  combination  of  soda  and 
sulphur. 

Si  l. imh  retum  stibii  .sativum.  Sulphuretum  stibii 
nigrum;  Anliiuunium  nudum.  Native  sulphuret  of 
antimony.  Ii  is  from1  this  ore  that  all  our  preparations 
of  antimony  are  made.     See  Antimony. 

SI  L.PHURIC.     Sulphvricus.    Belonging  to  sulphur. 

Sulphuric  acid.  Acidum  sulphuricum.  Oil  of 
vitriol.  Vitriolic  arid.  "  When  sulphur  is  heated  to 
180°  or  100°  in  an  open  vessel,  it  melts, and  soon  after- 
ward emits  a  bluish  flame,  visible  in  the  dark,  but 
which,  in  open  daylight,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
white  fumes  This  flame  has  a  suffocating  smell,  and 
has  so  little  heat  that  it  will  not  sel  fire  to  flax,  or  even 
gunpowder,  so  that  in  this  way  the  sulphur  may  be  en- 
tirely consumed  out  of  it  [f  the  heal  be  still  augmented 
the  sulphur  boils,  and  suddenly  hursts  into  a  much 
more  luminous  (lame,  the  same  suffocating  vapour  still 
continuing  to  in-  emitted. 

The  suffocating  vapour  of  sulphur  is  imbibed  by 
water,  with  which  it  forms  the  fluid  formerly  ca'.lcd 
volatile  vitriolic,  now  sulphurous  acid.  If  this  fluid  be 
exposed  lor  a  time  to  the  air,  it  loses  the  sulphurous 
smell  it  had  at  first,  and  the  acid  becomes  more  fixed. 
It  is  then  the  fluid  which  was  formerly  called  the  spirit 
of  vitriol.  Much  of  the  water  may  be  driven  off  by 
lieat,  and  the  dense  arid  which  remains  is  the  sulphuric 
acid  commonly  railed  oil  of  vitriol;  a  name  which 
was  probably  given  to  it  from  the  little  noise  it  makes 
when  poured  out,  and  the  unctuous  feel  it  has  when 
rubbed  between  the  fingere,  produced  by  its  corroding 
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and  destroying  the  skin,  with  which  it  forms  a  soapy 
compound. 

or  mineral  called  martial  pyrites,  which 

■  -  in  the  most  part  of  sulphur  and  iron,  is  found 
to  be  converted  into  the  salt  vulgarly  called  gn 

but  more  properly  sulpha*  of  iron,  by  i  xpoaure  to 
in  ilns  natural  process  the  i 

-  and  mils  in  pieces;  and  it'  the  change  takes 

rapidly,  a  considerable  increase  of  temperature 
follows,  which  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  set  the  mass 
on  lire.  By  conducting  this  operation  in  an  accurate 
way,  it  Is  found  that  oxygen  is  absorbed.  The  sul- 
phate  is  obtained  by  solution  in  water  and  lubseqiM  ul 
evaporation;  by  which  the  crystals  of  the  salt  are 

tied  from  the  earthy  impurities,  which  were  not 
suspend*  d  in  the  water. 

The  sulphuric  acid  was  formerly  obtained  in  tins 
country  by  distillation  from  sulphate  of  iron,  as  it  still 
parts  abioad:  the  common  gre<  n  vitriol  is 
made  use  of  lor  tins  purpose,  as  it  is  to  be  met  with  at 
a  low  price,  and  the  acid  is  most  easily  to  be  extracted 
from  it,  With  respect  to  the  operation  itself,  the  fol- 
lowing  particulars  should  be  attended  to:  First,  the 
in  isi  lie  calcined  in  an  iron  or  earthen  vessel, 

;  pears  of  a  yellow  ish-ri  d  colour]  by  this  opera- 
lion  it  w  ill  lose  bait  iis  weigh;.    This  is  done  in  order 
to  deptivi  itol  the  greater  par)  of  the  water  which  it 
has  attracted 
and  which  would  otherwise  in  the  ensuing  distilliza- 

reatly  weaken  the  acid.  As  soon  as  the  calcina- 
tion is  finished,  tiie  vitriol  is  to  be  put  immediately, 
while  it  is  warm,  inli  trtlien  retort,  which 

is  to  be  filled  two-thirds  with  it,  so  thai  the  ingredients 
may  have  sufficient  loom  upon  being  distended  by  the 
heat,  and  thus  the  bursting  of  tl  e  retort  be  prevent)  d. 
I:  will  be  most  advisable  to  have  the  retort  immi 

ork  in  a  reverberatery  furnace,  and 
m  slop  up  the  neck  of  it  till  the  distillation  b< 
ordei  to  prevent  the  materials  from  attractiu) 
humidity  from  the  air.    At  the  bi  ginning  of  the  disiil- 
lation  the  retort  rnt  ite  fire 

Is  to  be  applied  to  it,  in  order  to  expel  from  the 
ail  that  part  of  the  phlegm  which  does  not  lasl  i!  trongly 
of  tlie  and,  and  which  may  be  received  in  an 
vessel  placed  under  the  retort    But  as  91 

any  acid  drops,  a  receiver  is  to  I 

which  has  been  previously  poured  a  quantity  of" the 
acidulous  fluid  which  lias  come  over,  in  the  proportion 
of  half  a  pound  of  it  to  twelve  pounds  of  the  Calcined 
vitriol;  when  the  receiver  is  to  be  secured  will)  a 
proper  luting.  The  lire  is  now  to  be  raised  by  litlle  and 
liltli-  In  the  most  intense  degree  of  beat,  and  the  re- 
ceiver carefully  covered  with  wet  cloths,  and,  in 
winter  time,  with  snow  or  ice,  as  the  acid  rises  in 
,in  of  a  thick  white  vapour,  which  ton  aids  the 
end  of  the  operation  becomes  hot,  and  heats  the  re- 
ceiver to  a  great  degree.  The  tiie  must  be  continued 
at  this  high  pitch  for  several  days,  till  no  vapour  issues 
from  the  retort,  nor  any  drops  are  seen  trickling  down 
its  sides.  In  the  ease  of  a  great  quantity  of  vitriol 
being  distilled,  Bernhardt  lias  observed  il  to  continue 
emitting  vapours  in  this  manner  for  the  space  often 
days.  When  the  vessels  are  quite  cold, the  receiver 
must  he  opened  carefully,  so  that  none  of  the  luting 
may  fail  into  it;  after  which  the  fluid  contained  in  it  is 
to  lie  poured  in  a  bottle,  and  the  air  carefully  excluded. 
rhe  fluid  that  is  thu  be  German  sulphuric 

acid,  o!"  which  Bernhardt  got  sixty-four  pounds  from 
six  hundndweight  of  vitriol;  and,  on  the  other  band, 
when  no  water  had  been  previously  poured  into  the 
receiver,  fifty-two  pounds  only  of  a  dry  concrete  acid. 
This  acid  was  formerly  called  gluciol  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  its  consistence  is  owing  to  a  mixture  of  sulphurous 
acid,  which  occasions  it  to  become  solid  at  a  moderate 
temperature. 

It  has  been  lately  sta'ed  byVbgfl,  that  when  tbie 
fuming  acid  is  put  into  a  glass  retort,  and  distilled  by  a 
moderate  heat  into  a  receiver  cooled  with  ice,  tl::  tu- 
miii"  portion  comes  over  first,  and  may  be  obtained  in 
a  solid  state  by  stopping  the  distillation  in  tine-. 
has  been  supposed  to  constitute   absolute  sul 
acid,  or  acid  entirely  void  of  water.    It  is  in  silky  fila- 
ments, tough,  difficult  to  cut,  and  somewhat  like  asbes- 
tos.   Exposed  to  the  air,  it  fumes  strongly,  and  gradu- 
ally evaporates.     I'  does  net  act  on  the  skin  so  rapidly 
as  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol.    Up  to  Gti°  it  con 
solid,  but  at  temperatures  above  this  if  becen.es   a 
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iiiltiiinliMi  vapour,  which  whitens  on  contact  Willi  ait. 

DroDPi  tl  >,":'"  1";l,,lili  '  llls" 

p    were   led  hot   iron      in 

of  explosion.     It  is  said  to 
i„.  ,',„,,,  rtible  into  ordinary   sul]  I 
addition  of  a  fifth  of  water.     It  distils  1  s  sulphur,  and 
a  blue,  green,  or  brown  colour, 

the    proportion    Of    sulphur    dissolved.      The    specific 

of  the  black  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  prepared 
in  large  quantities  from  copperas,  at  Nordhausen,  is 
on  is  not  w  ell  ascertai  1 
The  sulphuric  .acid  made  in  Great  Britain  is  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  sulphur.    There  are  three 
us  requisite  in  this  operation.     Oxygen   must 
be  present  to  maintain  the  combustion  ;  the  \<  sscl  mutt 
to  prevent  tin  1  sea]  e  ol  the  volatile  mat- 
ter which  rises,  ami  watt  r  must  he  present  to  imbibe  11. 
For  these  purposes,  a  mixture  ol  eighi  parts  of  sulphur 
with  one  of  nitre  is  placid  in  a  proper  ve 
within   a   chamber  of  considerable  size,  lined   > 
nil  lead,  and  covered  at  bottom  Willi  a    I: 

stratum  of  water.  The  mixture  being  set  on  fin 
burn  for  a  considerable  time  by  Virtue  of  the  - 
of  oxygen  which  nitre  feives  oul  whim  beated,  a' 
water  imbibing  the  sulplui s  vap 

dually  more  and  more  acid  alter  repealed  combo 

and  the  acid  is  afterward  concentrated  by  distillation. 
Such  was  the  account  usually  given  of  this  opera- 
1  Clemi  ot  ai  I  bowed,  in  a  very 

interesting  memoir,  its  total  inadequacy  to  account  for 
•:lt.  Kit!  parts  of  nitre,  judiciously  mam 
iroduce,  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphur, 
2000  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  .Now  these 
contain  15200  pat  is  of  ox;  :on,  w  bile  the  bundn  1  parts 
of  nitre  contai  1  .    I"  ing  not    I -30th 

pan  of  w  hat  is  afterward   found  in  the  1 
phuric  acid.     Bill  after  the  combustion  of  the  sulphur, 
tiie  nine  is  converted  into  sulphate  and  bisulphate  of 
potassa,  which  miie  h    I  lain  nearly 

asjnuch  oxygen  as  the  nitre  originally  did.  Horn 
origin  of  the  1200  parts  of  the  oxyi  1  n  in  the  uf phuric 
in  lor.  Tii  i  follow  in"  ingenious 
theory  was  firsl  given  by  Clemenl  and  l'i  0 
The  burning -sulphur  or  sulphurous  acid,  tal  ing  froth 
the  nitre  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  forms  BUlphiiric 
acid,  which  unites  with  the  potassa,  aim 

little  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  in  vapour.     These  vapours 
,-ue  decomposed  by  the   sulphurous   acid,  into    nitrous 
11    deutoxide  of  azote.      This  gas,   naturally  lit- 
er than  air,  and  now  expanded  by  the  hear, 
suddenly  rises  to  the  roof  of  the  chamber:  and  might 

he  expectl  d  to  escape  a;  the  aperture  there,  which  ma- 

irers  were  always  obliged  to  leave 
wise  they  found  the  acidification  would 
Hut  the  instant  that  nitron-  with 

atmospherical  oxygen,  nitrous  acid  vapour  is  formed, 
which   being  a  very  heavy   aeriform   body,  in- 
ately  precipitates  on  the  sulphurous  flame, 
it  into  sulphuric  acid  ;  while  itself  resum 
of  nitrot  cends  for  a  new  charge  of  oxygen, 

again  to  redescend,  and  transfer  ii  to  the  flaming  sul- 
phur.    Thus  we  see,  thai  a  small  volm, 
vapour,  by  its  alternate  metamorphoses  into  the 
of  oxide  and  acid,  and  its  consequent  interebt 
may  be   capable   of   acidifying  a  great  quantity  of 
sulphur. 

This  beautiful  theory  received  a  modification  from 
Sir  II.  Davy.  He  found  that  nitious  gas  hail  no  action 
on  sulphurous  gas,  to  convert  it  into  sulphuric  acid. 
unless  wan  r  he  present.  With  a  small  proportion  of 
water,  four  volumes  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.  and  three 
of  nitrous  gas,  are  condensed  into  crystalline  solid, 
which  is  instantly  decomposed  by  abundance  of  wa- 
le-; oil  of  vitriol  is  formed,  and  ni 
which  Willi  contact  of  air  I- 

1.     The  process  continui  s,  ace,,,,;, 
the  sami  combination  and  decomposition, 

till  the  water  ;  of  the  Chamber  is   hi  come 

acid,     ft   i-  first   1  0 
pans,  and  afterward 
bath.    Platini 
iron  of  a  cm,. 
lately  substituted  in  many  11 

rocessj 

:oll. 

'I'le  of  burning  the  BulphuT  with  thfl 

nitre,  so  as  to   pi.  dnce  the  greatest  quantity   1 
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or  vitriol,  is  a  problem,  concerning  which  chemists 
hold  a  variety  of  opinions.  Thenard  describes  the 
following  as  the  best.  Near  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
leaden  chamber,  about  a  fool  above  its  bottom,  an  iron 
plate,  furnished  with  an  upright  border,  is  placed  hori- 
zontally over  a  furnace,  whose  chimney  passes  across, 
under  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  without  having  any 
connexion  with  it.  On  this  plate,  which  is  enclosed  in 
a  little  chamber,  the  mixture  of  sulphur  and  nitre  is 
laid.  The  whole  being  shut  up,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
large  chamber  covered  with  water,  a  gentle  fire  is 
kindled  in  the  furnace.  The  sulphur  soon  takes  fire, 
and  gives  birth  to  the  products  described.  When  the 
combustion  is  finished,  which  is  seen  through  a  little 
pane  adapted  to  the  trap-door  of  the  chamber,  this  is 
opened,  the  sulphate  of  potassa  is  withdrawn,  and  is 
replaced  by  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  nitre.  The  air 
in  the  great  chamber  is  meanwhile  renewed  by  opening 
its  lateral  door,  and  a  valve  in  its  opposite  side.  Then, 
after  closing  these  openings,  the  furnace  is  lighted 
anew.  Successive  mixtures  are  thus  burned  till  the 
acid  acquires  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.390,  taking 
care  never  to  put  at  once  on  the  plate  more  sulphur 
than  the  air  of  the  chamber  can  acidify.  The  acid  is 
then  withdrawn  by  stop-cocks,  and  concentrated. 

The  following  details  are  extracted  from  a  paper  on 
sulphuric  acid,  which  Dr.  Ure  published  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts. 

"The  best  commercial  sulphuric  acid  that  I  have 
been  able  to  meet  with,"  says  he,  "  contains  from  one- 
half  to  three  quarters  of  a  part  in  the  hundred,  of  solid 
saline  matter,  foreign  to  its  nature.  These  fractional 
parts  consist  of  sulphate  of  potassa  and  lead,  in  the 
proportion  of  tour  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 
It  is,  I  believe,  difficult  to  manufacture  itdirectly,  by  the 
usual  methods,  of  a  purer  quality.  The  ordinary  acid 
sold  in  the  shops  contains  often  three  or  four  per  cent. 
of  saline  matter.  Even  more  is  occasionally  introduced, 
by  the  employment  of  nitre,  to  remove  the  brown  co- 
lour given  to  the  acid  by  carbonaceous  matter.  The 
amount  of  these  adulterations,  whether  accidental  or 
fraudulent,  maybe  readily  determined  by  evaporating, 
in  a  small  capsule  of  porcelain,  or  rather  platinum,  a 
definite  weight  of  the  acid.  The  platinum  cup  placed 
on  the  red  cinders  of  a  common  fire,  will  give  an 
exact  result  in  five  minutes.  If  more  than  five  grains 
of  matter  remain  from  five  hundred  of  acid,  we  may 
pronounce  it  sophisticated. 

Distillation  is  the  mode  by  which  pure  oil  of  vitriol 
is  obtained.  This  process  is  described  in  chemical 
treatises  as  both  difficult  and  hazardous;  but  since 
adopting  the  following  plan,  I  have  found  it  perfectly 
safe  and  convenient.  I  take  a  plain  glass  retort,  capa- 
ble of  holding  from  two  to  four  quarts  of  water,  and 
put  into  it  about  a  pint  measure  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
(and  a  few  fragments  of  glass,)  connecting  the  retort 
with  a  large  globular  receiver,  by  means  of  a  glass 
tube  four  feet  long,  and  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
diameter.  The  tube  fits  very  loosely  at  both  ends. 
The  retort  is  placed  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  the  flame 
is  made  to  play  gently  on  its  bottom.  When  the  acid 
begins  to  boil  smartly,  sudden  explosions  of  dense 
vapour  rush  forth  from  time  to  time,  which  would  in- 
fallibly break  small  vessels.  Here,  however,  these 
expansions  are  safely  permitted,  by  the  large  capacity 
of  the  retort  and  receiver,  as  well  as  by  the  easy  eom- 
municaiion  with  the  air  at  both  ends  of  the  adopter 
tube.  Should  the  retort,  indeed,  be  exposed  to  a  great 
intensity  of  flame,  the  vapour  will  no  doubt  be  gene- 
rated with  inroercihle  rapidity,  and  break  the  apparatus. 
Hut  this  accident  ran  proceed  only  from  gross  impru- 
dence. It  resembles  in  suddenness,  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder,  and  illustrates  admirably  Dr.  Black's  ob- 
servation, that,  but  for  the  great  latent  heat  of  steam, 
a  mass  of  water,  powerfully  heated,  would  explode  on 
reaching  the  boiling  temperature.  I  have  ascertained, 
that  the  specific  caloric  of  the  vapour  of  sulphuric 
ncid  is  very  small,  and  hence  the  danger  to  which  rash 
operators  may  be  exposed  during  its  distillation. 
Hence,  also,  it  is  unnecessary  to  surround  the  receiver 
with  cold  water,  as  when  alkohol  and  most  other 
liquids  are  distilled.  Indeed,  the  application  of  cold  to 
the  bottom  of  the  receiver  generally  causes  it,  in  the 
present  operation,  to  crack.  By  the  above  method,  I 
have  made  the  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  flow  over  In 
a  continuous  slender  stream,  without  the  globe  be- 
coming sensibly  hot 
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I  have  frequently  boiled  the  distilled  acid  till  Only 
one-half  remain  in  the  retort ;  yet  at  the  temperature 
of  60°  Fahrenheit,  I  have  never  found  the  specific 
gravity  of  acid  so  concentrated,  to  exceed  1.6455.  It 
is,  I  believe,  more  exactly  1.8152.  The  number  1.850, 
which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  assign  for  the  density 
of  pure  oil  of  vitriol,  is  undoubtedly  very  erroneous, 
anil  ought  to  be  corrected.  Genuine  commercial  acid 
should  never  surpass  1.8465 ;  when  it  is  denser  we  may 
infer  sophistication,  or  negligence,  in  the  manufac- 
ture." 

The  sulphuric  acid  strongly  attracts  water,  which  it 
takes  from  the  atmosphere  very  rapidly,  and  in  larger 
quantities,  if  suffered  to  remain  in  an  open  vessel,  im- 
bibing one-third  of  its  weight  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  more  than  six  times  its  weight  in  a  twelvemonth. 
If  four  parts  by  weight  be  mixed  with  one  of  water 
at  50°,  they  produce  an  instantaneous  heat  of  300° 
F.  ;  and  four  parts  raise  one  of  ice  to  212°:  on  the 
contrary,  four  parts  of  ice,  mixed  with  one  of  acid, 
sink  the  thermometer  to  4  below  0.  When  pure  it  is 
colourless,  and  emits  no  fumes.  It  requires  a  great 
degree  of  cold  to  freeze  it ;  and  if  diluted  with  half  a 
part  or  more  of  water,  unless  the  dilution  be  carried 
very  far,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  congeal ; 
yet  at  the  specific  gravity  of  1.73,  or  a  few  hundredths 
above  or  below  this,  it  may  be  frozen  by  surrounding 
it  with  melting  snow.  Its  congelation  forms  regular 
prismatic  crystals  with  six  sides.  Its  boiling  point, 
according  to  Bergman,  is  540°;  according  to  Daltou, 
590°. 

Pure  sulphuric  acid  is  without  smell  and  colour,  and 
Of  an  oily  consistence.  Its  action  on  litmus  is  so 
strong,  that  a  single  drop  of  acid  will  give  to  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  water  the  power  of  reddening.  It 
is  a  most  violent  caustic  ;  and  has  sometimes  been  ad- 
ministered with  the  most  criminal  purposes.  The 
person  who  unfortunately  swallows  it,  speedily  dies 
in  dreadful  agonies  and  convulsions.  Chalk,  or  com- 
mon carbonate  of  magnesia,  is  the  best  antidote  for 
this,  as  well  as  for  the  Strong  nitric  and  muriatic  acids 
When  transmitted  through  an  ignited  porcelain  tube 
of  one  fifth  of  an  inch  diameter,  it  is  resolved  into  two 
parts  of  Bulphurous  acid  i:as,  and  one  of  oxygen  gas, 
with  water.  Voltaic  electricity  causes  an  evolution  of 
sulphur  tit  the  negative  pole;  while  a  sulphate  of  the 
metallic  wire  is  formed  at  the  positive.  Sulphuric  acid 
h:is  no  action  on  oxygen  gas  or  air.  It  merely  abstracts 
their  aqueous  vapour. 

If  the  oxygenized  muriatic  acid  of  Thenard  be  put 
in  contact  with  ihe  sulphate  of  silver,  there  is  imme- 
diately formed  insoluble  chloride  of  silver,  and  oxy- 
genized sulphuric  acid.  To  obtain  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  highest  degree  of  oxygenation,  it  is  merely  neces- 
sary to  pour  barytes  watei  into  the  above  oxygenized 
acid,  so  as  to  precipitate  only  a  part  of  it,  leaving  the 
rest  in  union  with  the  whole  of  the  oxygen.  Oxy- 
genized sulphuric  acid  partially  reduces  the  oxide  of 
silver,  occasioning  a  strong  effervescence. 

All  the  simple  combustibles  decompose  sulphuric 
acid,  with  the  assistance  of  heat.  About  400°  Fahr. 
sulphur  converts  sulphuric  into  sulphurous  acid.  Se- 
veral metals  at  an  elevated  temperature  decompose 
this  acid,  with  evolutions  of  sulphuric  acid  gas,  oxi- 
dizement  of  the  metal,  and  combination  of  the  oxide 
with  the  undecomposed  portion  of  the  acid. 

The  sulphuric  acid  isof  very  extensive  use  in  the  art 
of  chemistry,  as  well  as  in  metallurgy,  bleaching,  and 
some  of  the  processes  for  dying  ;  in  medicine,  it  is 
given  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant,  and  is  sometimes  used 
externally  as  a  caustic. 

The  combinations  of  this  acid  with  the  various  bases 
are  called  sulphates,  and  most  of  them  have  long  been 
known  by  various  names.  With  barytes  it  is  found 
native  and  nearly  pure  in  various  forms,  in  coarse 
powder,  rounded  masses,  stalactites,  and  regular  crys- 
tallizations, which  are  in  some  lamellar,  in  others 
needly,  in  others  prismatic  or  pyramidal. 

This  salt,  if  at  all  deleterious,  is  less  so  than  the  car- 
bonate of  banks,  and  is  more  economical  for  preparing 
the  muriate  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  requires 43,000 
parts  of  wilier  to  dissolve  it  at  60°. 

Sulphate  of  strontian  has  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  of  barytes  iu  its  properties.  It  is  found  native 
inconsiderable  quantities  ai  Autt  Passage  and  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  It  requires 
3840  parts  of  boiling  water  to  dissolve  it. 
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lis  composition  is  5  acid-ffi.5  base. 

Tlie  sulphate  of  potasta,  eitriolated  kali,  formerly 

vitrwlutrd  tartar,  sal  tic  daolnis,  and  arcanum  tluplica- 

turn,  crystallizes  in  hexahedral  prisms,  terminated  bj 
hexagonal  pyramids,  but  susceptible  of  variations,  its 
crystallization  by  quick  cooling  is  confused.  Its  taste 
is  bitter,  acrid,  and  a  little  saline.  It  is  soluble  in  5 
parts  of  boiling  water,  and  lti  parts al  60°.  In  the  fire 
it  decrepitates,  and  is  fusible  by  a  strong  heat  II 
composable  by  charcoal  at  a  high  temperature.  It  may 
be  prepared  by  direct  mixture  of  its  component  parts; 

but  the  usual  and  cheapest  de  is  to  neutralize  the 

acidulous  sulphate  left  after  distilling  nitric  acid,  the 
sal  cniicn  of  the  old  chemists,  by  the  addition  of  car- 
bonate ot  potaesa.  The  sal  polyckrest  of  old  dispen- 
satories, made  by  deflagrating  sulphur  and  nine  in  a 
crucible,  was  a  compound  of  the  sulphate  and  sulphite 
of  potassa.  The  acidulous  sulphate  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  flux,  and  likewise  in  the  manufacture  of 
alum.  In  medicine,  the  neutral  salt  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  deohstruent,  and  in  large  doses  as  a  mild  cathartic  ; 
dissolved  in  a  considerable  pot  tion  of  water,  and  taken 
daily  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  gently  aperient,  it  has 
been  found  serviceable  in  cutaneous  affections,  and  ii 
sold  in  London  for  this  purpose  as  a  nostrum  ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  desi  nesto  be  distinguished  from  the  generality 

of  ipiaek  dicines,  very  few  indeed  of  which  can  lie 

taken  without  imminent  hazard. 

Ii  consists  ot  5  acid -J- 6  base ;  but  there  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  same  constituents,  in  the  proportion  of 
Id  acid  +6 potassa,  called  the  bisulphate. 

The  sulphate  of  soda  is  the  oitriolated  natron  of  I  he 
college,  the  well  known  Glauber's  salt,  or  sal  mirabile. 
It  is  commonly  prepared  from  the  residuum  left  after 
distilling  muriatic  acid,  the  superfluous  acid  of  which 
may  be  saturated  by  the  addition  of  soda,  or  precipi- 
tated by  lime;  and  is  likewise  obtained  ill  the  manu- 
facture of  the  muriate  of  ammonia.  Scheier  mentions 
another  mode  by  Funcke,  which  is,  making  8  pans  of 

calcined  sulphate  of  lime,  5  of  day,  and  5  of  common 
salt,  into  a  paste  with  water;  burning  this  In  a  kiln; 
and  then  powdering,  lixiviating,  and  crystallizing.  !t 
exists  in  large  quantities  under  tin  surface  of  the  earth 
in  some  countries,  as  Persia,  Bohemia,  and  Switzer- 
land; is  found  mixed  with  other  substances  in  mineral 
springs  and  sea-water;  .and  somi  ces  on 

walls.    Sulphate  of  soda  is  bitter  and  saline  to  the  taste. 

It  is  soluble  in  2.85  parts  of  COld  water, and  0.8 al  a  boil 
ing  heat.  It  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  prisms  bevelled  at 
the  extremities,  sometimes  grooves'  longitudinally,  and 
of  very  large  size,  when  the  quantity  is  great.  These 
effloresce  completely  into  a  white  powder  if  exposed  to 
a  dry  air,  or  even  if  kept  wrapped  up  in  a  paper  in  a  dry 
place,  yet  they  retain  sufficient  water  of  crystallization 
to  undergo  the  aqueous  fusion  on  exposure  to  heat,  but 
by  urging  tne  tire,  melt.  Barytes  and  strontiao  take 
its  acid  from  it  entirely,  and  potassa  partially ;  the  nitric 
and  muriatic  acids,  though  they  have  a  weaker  affinity 
for  its  base,  combine  with  a  part  of  it  when  digested  on 
it.  Heated  with  charcoal,  its  acid  is  decomposed.  As 
a  purgative,  its  use  is  very  general ;  and  it  lias  been 
employed  to  furnish  soda.  Pajot  des  Charmes  has 
made  some  experiments  on  it  in  fabricating  glass ;  with 
sand  alone  it  would  not  succeed,  bul  equal  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  sand,  and  dried  sulphate  of  soda,  pro- 
duced a  clear,  solid,  pale  yellow  glass. 

It  is  composed  of  5  acid  -(-  4  base  -f-  11.85  water  in 
crystals ;  when  dry,  the  former  two  primes  are  its  con- 
stituents. 

Sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  form  to- 
gether a  triple  salt. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  selenitc,  gypsum,  plaster  of  Paris, 
or  sometimes  alabaster,  forms  extensive  strata  in  vari- 
ous mountains.  The  specular  gypsum,  or  glades  Ma- 
riie,  is  a  species  of  this  salt,  and  affirmed  by  some 
French  travellers  to  be  employed  in  Russia,  where  it 
abounds,  as  a  substitute  for  glass  in  windows.  It- 
specific  gravity  is  from  1.872  to  2.311  It  requite-  500 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  450  of  hot, ,to dissolve tt.  When 
calcined,  it  decrepitates,  becomes  very  friable  and  white, 
and  heats  a  little  with  water,  with  which  it  forms  a 
solid  mass.  In  tins  process  it  loses  its  water  ot  crys- 
tallization. In  this  state  it  is  found  native  in  Tyrol, 
crystallized  in  rectangular  parallclopipeds,  or  octahe 
dral  or  hexahedral  prisms,  and  is  called  anhydr 
phate  of  lime.  Both  the  natural  and  aniiicial  anhy- 
drous sulphate  consists  of  56.3  lime,  and  43.6  acid,  ac- 
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eordine  to  Chenevix.  The  calcined  sulphate  h  miicli 
emnloved  for  making  casta  of  anatomical  or  orna- 
mental figures  as  one  of  the  base  ol  stucco;  as  a  fine 
cement  for  malting  close  and  strong  joints  between  stone, 
al„l  joining  rimsortopsof  metal  to -lass;  for  making 

, i-  for  the  Staffordshire  potteries;   for  corn 

mouldings,  and  other  ornament*  in  building.  Foi  these 
purposes,  and  for  being  wrought  into  columns,  chim- 
ney-pieces and  various  ornaments,  abouteighl  hundred 
tons  are  raised  annually  in  Derbyshire,  where  it  is  called 
Vmerica,    it   is  laid  on  grass  land  as  B 

{sulphate  of  lime,  gypsum,  or  plaster  oj   I  arts,  is 
extensively  and  beneficially  employed  in  some  pal 
the  1   oiled  Stales  as  a  manure.      Il  is  reduced  In  a  fine 

powder,  and  applied  by  the  spoonful  to  a  hill  of  Indian 
corn  maize),  oi  il  is  thinly  scattered  over  grass  land, 
and  il  has  amOSl  powerful  and  fertilizing  effect.     The 

gypsum  of  Nova  Scotia  afforded  the  principal  supply 

for  this  and   other  purposes  some  t since,  Inn   the 

states  of  New- York  and   Pennsylvania  now  furnish 

Minnies,  and  of  an  excellent  quality,  from  their 
own  quarries.  Gypsum,  as  a  manure,  will  not  answer 
on  the  sen  coast,  or  within  the  influence  of  a  saline 
atmosphere,      n  begins  to  produce  fertilizing  edicts 

about   111  or  50  miles  from  the  sea  shore.     A.] 

( irdinary  crystallized  gj  psum  consist-  of  5  sulphuric 
acid  +  3.5  lime  -+-  -  -.">  water  ;  the  anhydrous  variety 

wants  ol  course  the  last  iiiL'iedlent. 

sulphate  of  magnesia,  the  vitriolattd  magnesia  ot 
the  late,  and  sal  catharticus  amarus  of  former  London 
PharmacopceiaSj  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  ol 
Epsom  salt,  as  ii  was  furnished  in  considerable  quan- 
tity by  the  mineral  water  at  that  place, mixed  however 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  sulphate  ol  soda.  It  is 
afforded,  however,  in  greater  abundance  and  more 
pure  from  the  bittern  left  alter  the  extraction  of  salt 

:i  water.      It  has   likewise  been   found  elllores- 

cing  on  brick  walls,  both  old  and  recently  erected,  and 
iii  small  quantity  iri  the  ashes  of  coals.  The  capillary 
Ball  of  Idria,  found  ill  silvery  crystals  mixed  Willi  the 
aluminous  schisl  in  the  mines  ol  that  place,  anil 
hitherto  considered  as  a  feathery  alum,  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  Klaproth  to  consist  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
mixed  with  asinall  poilion  of  sulphate  ofirOll.  When 
pure,  il  crystallizes  in  small  quadrangular  prisms,  tcr 
initiated  by  quadrangular  pyramids  or  dihedral  summits, 
lis  taste  is  cool  and  bitter,  li  is  very  soluble,  requiring 
only  an  equal  weigh!  of  cold  water,  and  three-fourths  its 
weight  of  hot.  It  effloresces  in  the  air,  though  hut 
slow  ly.   nil  attract  moisture  it  cont  a  in-  muriate  of  mag- 

II  oflime.     Exposed  to  heat  it  dissolves  in  its  o\\  ii 

water  of  crystallization,  and  dries,  hut  is  not  decom- 
posed nor  fused,  but  with  extreme  difficulty.  It  con- 
sists, according  to  Bergman,  of  3:i  acid,  ill  magnesia, 
48  water.  A  very  pure  sulphate  is  said  to  be  prepared 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa,  by  roasting  a  pyrites 

found  there;  exposing  it  to  the  air  in  a  covered  place 
for  six  months;  watering  it  occasionally,  and  then 
lixiviating. 

Sulphaie  of  magnesia  is  one  of  our  most  valuable 
purgatives;  for  which  purpose  only  it  is  used,  and  lor 
furnishing  the  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

It  is  composed  of  5  acid  +  2.5  magnesia -f- 7.875 
water,  in  the  slate  of  crystals. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  crystallizes  in  slender,  flat- 
tened, hexahedral  prisms,  terminated  by  hexagonal 
pyramids  ;  it  atlracts  a  little  moisture  from  very  damp 
air,  particularly  if  the  acid  be  in  excess  ;  it  dissolves  in 
two  pails  of  cold  and  one  of  boiling  water.  It  is  not 
used,  though  Glauber,  who  called  it  his  secret  ammo* 
niacin  salt,  vaunted  its  excellenceln  assaying. 

It  consists  ot  5  acid  +  2.125  ammonia  +  1.125  water 
in  its  most  desiccated  state;  and  in  its  crystalline  state 
of  5  acid  -f  2.125  ammonia  -+-  :i.:t?5  water. 

If  sulphaie  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  mat 
be  added  together  in  solution,  they  combine  into  a 
tripU  salt  Of  an  octahedral  figure,  but  varying  much* 
Ii  --  soluble  than  either  of  its  component  parts  ;  unal- 
terable in  the  air;  under,  ting  on  the  fire  the  watery 
fusion  ;  after  which  it  is  decomposed,  part  of  the  am- 
monia flying  off,  nod  the  remainder  subliming  with  an 
of  a<  id.  It  contains,  according  to  Foureroy,  C8 
sulphide  of  magnesia,  and  32  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

tallizes  with  difficulty,  its 
solution  readily  ai  quiring  and  containiag  a  syrupy  con* 
sistence;  its  taste  is  sweet,  and  slightly  astringent;  i; 
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ts  not  alterable  In  the  air;  a  strong  heat  expel?  its  acid, 
and  leaves  the  earth  pure;  healed  with  charcoal,  it 
((inns  a  Bulpburet ;  infusion  of  galls  forms  a  yellowish- 
white  precipitate  with  its  solution. 

Yttria  is  readily  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  as 
the  solution  (iocs  on,  the  sulphate  crystallizes  in  small 
brilliant  grains,  which  have  a  sweetish  taste,  but  less 
BO  than  sulphate  of  glucinu,  and  are  of  a  liiht  ame- 
thyst, red  colour.  They  requite  'M  [>arts  Of  cold  water 
to  dissolve  them,  and  to  give  up  their  acid  when  ex- 
posed to  a  high  temperature.  They  are  decomposed 
by  oxalic  acid,  prussiate  of  potassa,  infusion  of  galls, 
and  phosphate  of  soda. 

Sulphate  of  alumina  in  its  pure  state  is  but  recently 
known,  and  it  was  first  attentively  examined  by  Vaii- 
quelin.  It  may  be  made  by  dissolving  pure  alumina  in 
pure  sulphuric  acid,  beating  them  for  some  time,  eva- 
porating the  solution  to  dryness,  drying  the  residuum 
With  a  pretty  strong  heat,  redissolvmg  it,  and  crystal- 
lizing. Its  crystals  are  soft,  foliaceous,  shining,  and 
pearly  ,  hut  these  are  not  easily  obtained  without  cau- 
tious evaporation  and  refrigeration.  They  have  an 
astringent  taste ;  are  little  alterable  in  the  air ;  are 
pretty  soluble,  particularly  in  hot  water  ;  give  out  their 
acid  on  exposure  to  a  high  temperature:  are  decom- 
posable by  combustible  substances, though  not  readily; 
ami  do  not  form  a  pyrophorus  like  alum. 

Ii  the  evaporation  and  desiccation  directed  above  be 
Omitted,  the  alumina  will  remain  supersaturated  with 
acid,  as  may  be  known  by  its  taste,  and  by  its  redden- 
ing vegetable  blue.  This  is  still  more  difficult  to  crys- 
tallize than  the  neutral  salt,  and  frequently  thii 
into  a  gelatinous  mass. 

A  compound  of  acidulous  sulphate  of  alumina,  with 

potassa  or  ammonia,  has  long  been  known  by  the  name 

of  alum. 

Sulphate  of  zircaii  may  be  prepared  by  adding  sul- 
phuric acid  to  the  earth  recently  precipitated,  and  DO) 
yet  dry.  It  is  sometimes  in  small  needles,  but  commonly 
pulverulent;  very  friable  ;  insipid;  insoluble  in  water, 
unless  it  contain  some  acid  ;  and  easily  decomposed  by 
heat." — lire's  C/icm.  Diet. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  a  powerful  antiseptic  and  tonic  : 
it  is  given,  properly  diluted,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to 
three  drops  with  cinchona  and  other  medicines  in  the 
cure  of  fevers  and  debilities,  and  it  is  oft(  n  applied  ex- 
ternally, when  very  Ii   diluted,  against  psora  and 

some  chronic  affections  of  the  skin. 

SOLPHURIH  ki.orks.     See  Sulphur  sublimatum. 

SULPHUROPRUSSIC  ACID.     The  sulphuretted 

chyazic  acid  of  1'orrett. 

Dissolve  in  water  one  part  of  snlphurct  of  potassa, 
and  boil  it  for  a  considerable  time  with  three  or  four 
parts  of  powdered  Prussian  blue  added  at  intervals. 

Siilphuret  of  iron  is  formed,  and  a  colourless  liquid 
containing  the  new  acid  combined  with  poiassj,  mixed 
with  hyposulphate  anil  sulphate  of  potassa.  Render 
this  liquid  sensibly  sour,  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Continue  the  boiling  for  a  little,  and  when  it 
COOl*.  add  a  little  peroxide  Ol  manganese  in  tine  pou  del, 
which  Will  give  tie  liquor  a  line  ciinisou  colour.  To 
the  tillered  liquid  add  j  solution  containing  persulphate 
of  copper,  and  protosulphatc  of  iron,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  or  tht'  former  salt  to  three  of  the  latter,  until 

the  crimson   colour  disappears.     Siilphuioprussiatc  of 

copper  falls.  Boil  this  with  a  solution  of  potassa, 
which  will  separate  the  copper.  Distil  the  liquid 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  In  a  glass  retort,  and  the 
peculiar  acid  will  come  over.  By  saturation  with  car- 
bonate of  barytes,  and  then  throw  ing  down  Ibis  by  the 
equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphuro- 
pruasfc  acid  is  obtained  pure. 

It  is  a  transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  DOS 
strong  colour,  somewhat  resembling  acetic  ac  id.     Its 
specific  gravity  is  only  1.022.     It  dissolves  a  little  sul- 
phur at  a  boiling  heat.     Ii  then  blackens  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver ;  but  the  pure  acid  throws  down  the  silver  White. 

By  repeated  distillations  sulphur  is  separated  and  the 
acid  is  decomposed. 

SULPHUROl  S  ACID.  "Sulphur  burned  at  a  low 
temperature  absorbs  less  oxygen  than  it  does  when  ex- 
posed  to  greater  1 1 .  at,  ami  Is  consequently  acidified  in  a 
slighter  (J  form  sulphurous  acid.    This  in 

nary  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  gas;  but  o* 
reducing  its  temperature  very  low  by  artificial  cold. 

and   exposing  it  to  strong  compression,  it  becomes  a 
liquid.     To  obtain  it  in  tne  liquid  state,  however,  for 
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practical  purposes,  it  is  received  into  water,  by  which 
it  is  absorbed. 

As  the  acid  obtained  by  burning  sulphur  in  this  way 
is  commonly  mixed  with  more  or  less  sulphuric  acid, 
when  sulphurous  acid  is  wanted  it  is  commonly  made. 
by  abstracting  part  of  the  oxygen  from  sulphuric  acid 
by  means  of  some  combustible  substance.  Mercury 
or  tin  is  usually  preferred.  For  the  purposes  of  manu- 
factures, however,  chopped  straw  or  saw-dust  may  be 
employed.  If  one  part  of  mercury  and  two  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  be  put  into  a  glass  retort  with  a 
long  neck,  and  heat  applied  till  an  effervescence  is  pro- 
duced, the  sulphurous  ac  id  will  arise:  in  the  form  of 
lias,  and  may  he:  collected  over  quicksilver,  or  re  ceived 
into  water,  which,  at  the  temperature  of  01°,  will  absorb 
thirty-three  times  its  bulk,  or  nearly  an  eleventh  of  its 
weight. 

Water  thus  saturated  is  intensely  acid  to  the  taste, 
and  has  the  smell  of  sulphur  burning  slowly.  It  de- 
stroys most  vegetable  colours,  but  the  blues  are  reddened 
by  it  previous  to  their  being  discharged.  A  pleasing 
instance  of  its  effect  on  colours  may  be  exhibited  by 
holding  a  red  rose  over  the  blue  flame  of  a  common 
match,  by  which  the  colour  will  he  discharged  wherever 
the  sulphurous  acid  comes  into  contact  with  it,  so 
as  to  render  it  beautifully  variegated,  or  entirely  white. 
If  it  be  then  dipped  into  water, the  redness  altera  time 
will  be  restored. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  used  in  bleaching,  particularly  for 
silks.  It  likewise  discharges  vegetable  stains,  andiron- 
moulds  from  linen. 

In  combination  with  the  salifiable  bases,  it  forms 
sulphites  which  differ  from  the  sulphates  in  their  pro- 
perties. The  alkaline:  sulphites  are  more  soluble  than 
the  sulphates,  the  earthy  less.  They  are  converted 
into  sulphates  by  an  addition  of  oxygen,  which  they 
acquire  even  by  exposure  to  the  air." 

Sultan  flower.   The  Ct ntaurca  moschata, of  Linna-us. 

SUMACH.  (Suiiai.  ;  from  tamak,  to  be  red;  so 
called  from  its  red  berry.)     See  Rhiis  curiaria. 

Sumach,  elm-leaved.    See  Rhus  curiaria. 

Su'mbn.  (Arabian.)  The  lower  or  fat  part  of  the 
belly. 

SUN-DEW.     See  Drnsera  rotundifolia. 

SUPER.  1.  This  term  is  applied,  in  chemistry  and 
pharmacy,  to  several  saline  substances,  in  which  there 
is  an  excess  of  one  of  Its  constituents  beyond  what  is 
necessary  to  form  the  ordinary  compound  j  as  super- 
sulphate  of  potassa,  supercaibonate  of  soda,  &c. 

2.  In  anatomy,  it  regards  situation ;  as  supericapula- 
ris,  supcrgenualit. 

3.  In  physiology,  it  means  an  additional;  as  super 
fuetation. 

4.  In  medicine,  it  means  excess  ;  as  superpurgalion. 

Sufkrack'tas  fli'mbi.     See  Plumbi  aeetat. 

Si-i'erarck'nias  potass  St.  Superaraeniate  of  po- 
tassa. A  compound  of  potassa  with  excess  of  arsenic 
acid.  It  was  called  Masquer's  .Irsemcal  Salt,  from 
ils  discoverer ;  and  has  been  sometimes  given  in  mecli 
cine,  possessing  similar  properties  to  those  of  the  white 
oxide  of  arse  inc. 

SUPE  RBUS.     See  Rectus  superior  oculi. 

SUPEROI.U'M.    See  Eyebrow. 

Supkrcilium  vbnbbis.  The  milfoil.  See  Achillea 
millefolium. 

SUPERFCETATION.  (Superfwtatio  ;  from  super, 
above  Ol1  upon,  sndfatus,  a  fcetus.)  The  impregna- 
tion of  8  woman  already  pregnant. 

Si'perokmisa'i.is.  (From  super,  above, and gemini, 
the  testicles.)  The  epididymis,  or  body  above  the  tes- 
ticles. 

SL'PERGENUA'LIS.  (From  super,  above,  and 
ircnu,  the  kneiM     The  patella,  or  knee-pan. 

6  I  T  10 11 1  M  P  R  E  G  N  A  T I O.  ( Superimpregna 
tio  ;  from  super,  above,  and  impregnatio,  a  concep- 
tion.':    Superfcetation. 

SUPE'RIOR.  Some  muscles  were  so  named  from 
their  relative  situation. 

Superior  avris.     See  .Ittollens  aurrm. 

SUPERLl  GULA.  (From  super,  above,  and  ligula, 
a  little  tongue,  the  glottis.)     The  epiglottis. 

SITF.RP1  Kl.A  TIO.     (From  super,  beyond,  and 
pureeO     An  excessive  evacuation  by  stool. 

SUPERSALT,    See  Subsalt. 

Sl'PERSCAPULA  KI3.  (From  snper,  upon,  and 
scapula,  the  shouldei  blade.)  A  muscle  seated  upon 
the  scapula. 
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SUPER179.  Above :  applied  to  the  perianthium  of 
flowers  when  placed  above  the  germen ;  as  in  roses, 
and  the  genus  Pyrus. 

SUPINATION.  {Supinatio;  from  supinus,  placed 
upward.)  The  act  of  turning  the  palm  of  the  hand 
upwards,  by  rotating  the  radius  upon  the  ulna. 

SUPINATOR.   (From  supinus,  upwards.)   A  name 
given  to  those  muscles  which  turn  the  hand  upwards. 
Supinator  brevis.     See  Supinator  radii  brevis. 
Supinator  longus.     See  Supinator  radii  longus. 
Supinator  radii  brevis.    A  supinator  muscle  of 
the  hand,  situated  on  the  forearm.     Supinator  brevis, 
sice  minor,  of  Winslow;   and   epicondyln-radial,  of 
Dumas.     This  small  muscle,  which  is  tendinous  exter- 
nally, is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm 
under  the  supinator  longus,  the  extensor  carpi  radialis 
brevis,  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  extensor  digito- 
riim  communis,  and  the  extensor  minimi  digit! 

It  arises  tendinous  from  the  lower  and  anterior  part 
of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  outer  edge  and  posterior  surface 
of  the  ulna,  adhering  tirmly  to  the  ligament  that  joins 
the  radius  to  that  bone.  From  these  origins  ils  fibres 
distend  forwards  and  inwards,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  upper,  inner,  and  anterior  part  of  the  radius  around 
the  cartilaginous  surface,  U[)on  which  slides  the  ten- 
don of  the  biceps,  and  likewise  into  a  ridge  that  runs 
downwards  and  outwards  below  this  surface.  It  as- 
sists in  the  supination  of  the  hand  by  rolling  the  radius 
outwards. 

Supinator  radii  longus.  S%ipinator  longxts,  of 
Albinus.  Supinator  longus  sine  major,  of  Winslow  ; 
and  humerosnt  radial,  of  Dumas.  A  long  flat  muscle, 
covered  by  a  very  thin  tendinous  fascia,  and  situated 
immediately  under  the  integuments  along  the  outer 
convex  surface  of  the  radius.  It  arises,  hy  very  short 
tendinous  fibres,  from  the  anterior  surface  anil  outer 
ridge  of  the  os  humeri,  about  two  or  three  inches 
above  its  external  condyle,  between  the  brachialis  in- 
ternus  and  the  triceps  brnchii ;  and  likewise  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  external  Intermuscular  mem 
braue,  or  ligament,  as  it  is  called.  A liout  the  middle 
of  the  radius,  its  fleshy  fibres  terminate  in  a  flat  tendon, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  inferior  extre- 
mity of  the  radius,  near  the  root  of  its  styloid  process. 
This  muscle  not  only  assists  in  rolling  the  radius 
outwards,  and  turning  the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards, 
on  which  account  Riolanus  first  gave  it  the  name  of 
supinator,  but  it  likewise  assists  in  pronation,  and  in 
bending  the  forearm. 

SUPPOSITO'RIUM.  (From  sub,  under,  and  pono, 
to  put.)  A  suppository,  i.  e.  a  substance  to  put  into  the 
rectum,  there  to  remain  and  dissolve  gradually. 
Suppressed  menses.  See  Amenorrhea. 
SUPPURATION.  (Suppuratio;  from  suppwo,  to 
suppurate.)  That  morbid  action  by  which  pus  is 
deposited  in  inflammatory  tumours.    See  Pus. 

SUPRA.  Above.  This  word  before  any  other 
name,  implies  its  situation  being  above  it ;  as  supra 
spinatus,  above  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  &c. 

Supra-costales.  A  portion  of  the  intercostal 
muscles.  See  Intercostal  muscles. 
Supra-decompositus.  See  Decompositus. 
Supra-spina'tus.  Supra-spinatus  sen  super-sea- 
pularis,  of  Cowper;  and  sous-spino-scapulo-trochite- 
rien,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  arm  first  so  named 
by  Riolanus,  from  its  situation.  It  is  of  considerable 
thickness,  wider  behind  than  before,  and  fills  the  whole 
of  the  cavity  or  fossa  that  is  above  the  spine  of  the 
scapula.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  whole  of  the  base 
of  the  scapula  that  is  above  its  spine,  and  likewise 
from  the  spine  itself,  and  from  the  superior  costa.  Op- 
posite to  the  basis  of  the  coracoid  process,  it  is  found 
beginning  to  degenerate  into  a  tendon,  which  is  at  first 
covered  by  fleshy  fibres,  and  then  passing  under  the 
acromion,  adheres  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  os 
humeri,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  large 
tuberosity  at  the  head  of  the  os  humeri.  This  muscle 
is  covered  hy  a  thin  fascia,  which  adheres  to  the  upper 
edge  and  superior  part  of  the  basis,  as  well  as  to  th| 
upper  edge  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  The  principal 
use  of  the  supra  spinatus  seems  to  be  to  assist  in  rais- 
ing the  arm  upwards  ;  at  the  same  time,  by  drawing 
the  capsular  ligament  upwards,  it  prevents  it  from 
being  pinched  between  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  and 
that  of  the  scapula.  It  may  likewise  serve  to  move 
the  scapula  upon  the  humerus. 
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SURA.   (An  Arabian  word.)   1.  The  calf  of  the  tag. 

-i.  The  fibula. 

8URCULUS.  A  term  applied  by  botanists  to  the 
stem  of  mosses,  or  that  part  which  bears  the  leaves. 
It  is  simple,  in  Polytricum  ;  branched,  in  Minium  an- 
drogynum  ;  with  branches  turned  downward,  in  Sphag- 
num palustre  ;  decumbent,  creeping,  or  erect. 

SUUDITAS.     Deafness.     See  Paracusis. 

SURFEIT.  TJie  consequence  of  excess  in  eating 
or  drinking,  or  of  something  unwholesome  or  iinpro|ier 
in  the  food.  It  consists  in  a  heavy  load  or  oppression 
of  the  stomach,  with  nausea,  sickness,  impeded  pal 
spiration,  and  at  times  eruptions  on  the  skin. 

SURGERY.  Chirurgia.  A  branch  of  the  healing 
art,  having  for  its  object  the  cure  of  external  disss. 

SURTURBRANU.  Fibrous  brown  coal,  or  bltumi 
nous  wood,  is  so  called  in  Iceland,  where  it  ocoun  in 
great  quantities. 

SUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  animal*.  Class, 
.Mammalia;  Order,  Bclliur.  The  liog.  The  Oesil 
called  pork  is  considered  a  great  delicacy,  especially 
the  young  and  well  fed,  and  is  much  used  in  most 
countries.  Salted,  it  affords  a  harder  food,  still  very 
nutritious  to  hard-working  people,  whose  digestion  is 
good. 

Sus  scrofa.  The  systematic  name  of  the  hog,  the 
fat  of  which  is  called  lard. 

Suspended  animation.    See  Resuscitation. 

SUSPENSO'RIUM.  (From  suspendeo,  to  hang.) 
A  suspensory ;  a  bag,  or  bandage,  to  suspend  any  part. 

Suspbmsorium  hepatis.  The  broad  ligament  of  the 
liver. 

Suspknsorius  testis.  The  crcmaster  muscle  of 
the  testicle. 

SUSU'RRUS.  (From  susurro,  to  murmur.)  An 
imaginary  sound  in  the  ear. 

SUTURE.  (Sutura;  from  suo,  to  join  together.) 
1.  In  surgery,thia  term  signifies  the  uniting  the  lips  of 
a  wound  by  sewing.  Clavata  commissura.  A  num- 
ber of  different  kinds  of  sutures  have  been  recom- 
mended by  writers  on  surgery,  but  all  of  them  are  now 
reduced  to  two ;  namely,  the  twisted,  and  the  inter- 
rupted, called  also  the  knotted  suture.  The  twisted 
suture  is  made  in  the  following  manner:  having 
brought  the  divided  parts  nearly  into  contact,  a  pin  is 
to  be  introduced  from  the  outside  inwards-,  and  carried 
out  through  the  opposite  side  to  the  same  distance 
from  the  edge  that  it  entered  at  on  the  former  side  ;  a 
firm  wax  ligature  is  then  to  be  passed  around  it,  making 
the  figure  of  8,  by  which  the  wounded  parts  are  drawn 
gently  into  contact.  The  number  of  pins  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  extent  of  the  wound  ;  half  an  inch,  or 
at  most  three  quarters,  is  the  proper  distance  between 
two  pins.  The  interrupted  suture  is  practised  where  a 
number  of  stitches  is  required,  and  the  interruption  is 
the  only  distance  between  the  stitches. 

2.  In  anatomy,  the  word  suture  is  applied  to  the  union 
of  bones  by  means  of  dentiform  margins,  as  in  the 
bones  of  the  cranium.  See  Temporal,  sphenoidal,  zy- 
gomatic, transverse,  coronal,  lambdoidal,  and  sagittal 
sutures. 

3.  In  botany,  it  is  applied  to  that  part  of  a  capsule, 
which  is  a  kind  of  furrow  on  the  external  surface  in 
which  the  valves  are  united.    See  Capsula. 

SWALLOW- WORT.  See  Jisclepias  vincetoxicum. 

SWAMMERDAM,  John,  was  born  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1637,  and  displayed  an  early  predilection  for  natural 
history,  particularly  entomology.  At  Leyden,  where 
he  studied  physic,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  skill  and 
assiduity  in  anatomical  experiments  and  the  art  of 
making  preparations;  and  on  taking  his  degree  there, 
in  1(367,  he  published  a  thesis  on  Respiration.  At  this 
time  he  began  to  practise  his  invention  of  injecting  the 
vessels  with  ceraceous  matter,  from  which  anatomy 
has  derived  very  important  advantages.  In  the  dissec 
tion  of  insects,  he  was  singularly  dexterous  by  the  aid 
of  instruments  of  his  own  invention.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  invited  hirn  about  this  period  to 
Florence  on  very  liberal  terms,  but  he  declined  the  offer 
from  aversion  to  a  court-life,  and  to  any  religious  re- 
straints. In  1669  he  published  in  his  native  language 
"A  General  History  of  Insects,"  afterward  reprinted 
and  translated  into  French  and  Latin,  the  latter  with 
splendid  figures.  In  1672  another  work  appeared,  en- 
titled "  Miraculum  Nature,"  detailing  the  structure  of 
the  uterus;  of  which  there  were  many  subsequent 
editions.    By  intense  application  he  became  bypochon- 
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dnacal  and  Infatuated  mysticism,  so  as  to  abandon  all 
faia  scientific  pursuits ;  and  his  constitution  was  worn 
nut  by  his  mortifications,  so  that  he  died  in  1680.  Se- 
veral of  his  papers,  which  came  long  after  into  the 
hands  of  Boerhaave,  were  published  under  the  title  of 
"  Biblia  Nature ;"  in  which  the  history  of  bees  is  par- 
ticularly esteemed. 

SWEAT.    See  Perspiration. 

Sweet  fiag.     See  Mcorus  calamus. 

Sweet  marjoram.     See  Origanum  marjorana. 

Sweet  navew.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

Sweet  ruslt~  See  Andropogon  scananthus,  and  J) co- 
rns calamus. 

Sweet  sultan.     The  Cenlaurca  moschata. 

Sweet  willow.     See  Myrica  gale. 

SWIETEN,  Gkkaro  Van,  was  born  at  Leyden,  in 
1700.  From  the  lose  of  both  hit  parents,  his  early  edu- 
cation is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  neglected;  but 
being  sent  at  sixteen  to  tlie  university  of  Louvain,  be 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  attainments. 
tie  then  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  became  a  fa- 
vourite pupil  of  the  illustrious  Boerhaave ;  and  after 
studying  seven  years,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
1725 ;  and  so  much  had  he  profited  by  the  instruction 
of  that  great  master,  as  well  as  by  his  own  unwearied 
researches,  that  he  was  immediately  appointed  to  a 
medical  professorship,  which  he  occupied  for  many 
years  with  great  reputation.  At  length,  however,  his 
success  oxcited  envy,  and  there  being  a  law,  which  pro- 
hibited those  not  professing  the  religion  of  the  State 
from  holding  any  public  appointment,  Van  Swieten, 
being  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
chair.  He  devoted  the  leisure  thus  acquired  to  the 
composition  of  his  excellent  Commentaries  on  the 
Aphorisms  of  Boerhaave :  and  while  engaged  in  this 
work,  he  was  invited  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
to  settle  at  Vienna,  which  he  accepted  in  the  year 
1745,  after  stipulating,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
follow  his  usual  mode  of  life,  which  was  not  well 
adapted  for  a  court.  The  intellectual  and  moral  en- 
dowments of  this  physician  qualified  him  in  every 
respect  for  conducting  the  medical  school  at  Vienna; 
and  that  science  in  Germany  was  ultimately  essentially 
benefitted  by  his  exertions.  He  executed,  during  eight 
years,  the  office  of  professor  with  singular  zeal;  and 
having  obtained  the  full  confidence  of  his  royal  mis- 
tress, he  was  enabled  to  reform  many  abuses,  and  pro- 
cure great  advantages  for  the  study  of  medicine  in  that 
city.  His  extensive  erudition  gained  him  the  farther 
honour  of  being  intrusted  with  the  interests  of  learn- 
ing in  general  in  the  Austrian  dominions;  he  was  ap- 
pointed Imperial  Librarian,  President  of  the  Censor- 
ship of  Books,  &c. ;  and  also  created  a  Barou  of  the 
Empire.  He  was  likewise  voluntarily  enrolled  in  the 
list  of  almost  all  the  distinguished  literary  societies  of 
Europe.  The  inflexibility  of  his  character  led  him  to 
maintain  a  long  opposition  to  small-pox  inoculation. 
He  died  in  1772,  and  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory by  the  Empress  at  Vienna.  His  commentaries 
will  always  maintain  their  reputation,  from  the  im 
mense  numberof  facts,  well  selected  and  well  arranged, 
and  the  judicious  summary  of  ancient  and  modern 
medical  knowledge  which  they  contain,  lie  also  pub- 
lished another  useful  work  on  the  Diseases  which  pre- 
vail in  Armies. 

SWIETE'NIA.  (Named  after  Van  Swieten.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  JJecandria ;  Order, 
JUonogynia. 

Swiktbnia  mahaooni.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
mahogany-tree.  The  bark  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  is 
of  a  red  colour  internally ;  has  an  astringent  bitter 
taste;  and  yields  its  active  matter  to  water.  It  has 
been  prepared,  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark,  and 
has  been  used  as  such  witii  advantage.  Dose,  half  a 
drachm. 

SWINE-POX.     See  Varicella. 

SWIN  ESTONE.  A  variety  of  compact  luculiite,  a 
subspecies  of  limestone. 

SWINGING.    See&ora. 

Sword- shaped.    See  L-anceolatus . 

SYCO'MA.  (From  cvkv,  a  fig.)  Sycosis.  A  wart 
or  excrescence  resembling  a  fig  on  the  eyelid,  about  the 
anus,  or  any  other  pan. 

SYDENHAM,  Thomas,  was  bom  at  Winford-Ea- 
gle,  In  Dorsetshire,  about  the  year  1624.  He  was  en- 
tered at  Oxford  ;  but  during  the  civil  war,  when  that 
city  waa  occupied  by  the  royal  party,  he  retired  to 
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London.  On  this  occasion,  the  illness  of  his  brotner 
brought  him  acquainted  with  Dr.  Coxe,  an  eminent 
physician,  who,  finding  Sydenham  undecided  as  to  the 
choice  of  his  profession,  persuaded  him  to  study  medi- 
cine on  his  return  to  Oxford.  Accordingly,  in  1648, 
he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physic,  and  about  the 
same  period  obtained  a  fellowship;  then  pursuing  his 
studies  a  few  years  longer,  he  procured  a  doctor's 
degree  from  Cambridge,  and  settled  as  a  physician  in 
Westminster.  The  extensive  practice  which  he  is  said 
to  have  enjoyed  from  1660  to  1670,  must  be  chiefly  as- 
cribed to  the  superior  success  of  the  means  employed 
by  him,  which,  being  so  different  from  those  previously 
in  use,  became  more  readily  a  matter  of  notoriety ; 
for,  after  the  Restoration,  his  connexions  could  liave 
contributed  little  to  his  advancement.  He  appears  to 
have  paid  little  attention  to  the  prevailing  medical 
doctrines,  being  early  persuaded  that  the  only  mode  of 
acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of  his  art  was  to  observe 
diligently  the  progress  of  diseases,  whence  the  natural 
indications  of  cure  might  be  derived;  in  which  opinion 
he  had  the  sanction  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Locke.  It 
was  to  febrile  diseases  that  he  first  applied  this  in- 
ductive method,  and  it  cost  him  several  years  of  anx- 
ious attention  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  proper  mode 
of  treating  them:  the  result  of  which  he  published  in 
1666,  under  the  title  of  "Methodus  curandi  Febres," 
and  again,  nine  years  after,  with  additional  remarks, 
suggested  by  subsequent  experience.  His  writings  are 
not  altogether  free  from  hypothesis;  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  little  influenced  by  these- in  Ins  practice;  and 
by  closely  observing  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the 
effects  of  remedies,  he  was  enabled  to  introduce  very 
essential  improvements.  In  smallpox  especially,  by 
checking  the  eruptive  fever  by  means  of  cool  air,  and 
other  antiphlogistic  means,  he  ascertained  that  the 
eruption  and  consequent  danger  were  greatly  dimi- 
nished;  which  plan  applies  likewise  to  Other  eruptive 
and  lelu  ile  diseases,  as  has  been  since  determined  by  ge- 
neral experience.  His  sagacity  was  also  manifested  in 
the  correct  histories  which  be  has  left  of  some  diseases,  as 
particularly  small-pox,  measles,  gout,  and  hysteria.  He 
was  likewise  very  attentive  to  the  varieties  occurring, 
especially  in  febrile  disorders  at  different  seasons,  or  in 
different  years ;  and  was  led  to  suppose  these  connected 
with  a  particular  constitution  of  the  air.  He  had  been 
subject,  for  above  thirty  years,  to  gout,  and  stone  in 
the  kidney,  which  impaired  his  constitution,  and  at 
last  terminated  his  life  In  1689.  After  his  death,  a 
manual  of  practice,  composed  for  Ins  son,  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  Processus  lntegri  in  Morbis 
fere  omnibus  curandis."  Sydenham  ever  maintained 
the  character  of  a  generous  and  public  spirited  man; 
he  conducted  himself  without  thai  arrogance  which 
too  often  accompanies  original  talent ;  and  he  has  been 
universally  acknowledged  the  first  physician  of  his  age. 
The  numerous  editions  of  his  works,  both  singly  and 
collectively,  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  the 
deference  paid  to  his  authority,  and  the  commendations 
bestowed  upon  him  by  almost  all  practical  writers 
since,  amply  prove  the  solidity  of  his  title  to  the  high 
reputation  attached  to  his  name.  The  college  of  phy- 
sicians, though  he  was  only  late  in  life  admitted  a 
licentiate,  have  subsequently  placed  his  bust  in  their 
hall,  near  that  of  Harvey. 

Sy'lphium.  Assafcetida  is  so  termed  by  some  wri- 
ters.    See  Ferula  assafwtida. 

SYLVAN1TE.     Native  tellurium. 

Svlvius.  digestive  salt  of.    The  muriate  of  potassa. 

SY'LVIUS,  Francis  de  li  Boe,  was  born  at  Ha- 
nau,  in  1614.  He  took  his  degree  at  Basle,  and  then 
visited,  for  improvement,  some  of  the  chief  universi- 
ties in  France  and  Germany.  He  settled  first  at  his 
native  place,  but  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation  for  several  years,  till  he  was 
called  to  Leyden,  in  1658,  to  assume  the  office  of  first 
professor  of  medicine.  He  soon  drew  together,  by  his 
genius  and  eloquence,  a  numerous  uudience  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  He  was  one  »t' the  earliest  advocates 
for  Harvey's  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  chiefly  affected  its  reception  into  that  school.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  materially  retarded  the  progress 
of  medicine  by  a  fanciful  hypoiliesis,  which  attracted 
much  notice,  referring  all  diseases  to  chemical  changes, 
producing  an  excess  ot  acid,  or  of  alkali.  His  works 
ware  Chiefly  controversial  tracts,  in  which  he  defended 
liis  peculiar  notions.    He  died  in  1672. 
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Sylvivs  Jamks  du  Bom,  was  born  at  Amiera,  in 
1478.  Having  chosen  (he  profession  of  physic,  he 
studied  diligently  the  writings  of  the  ancients 

cially  Hippocrates'  and  Galen,  and  was  no  li 
duous  in  tlie  pursuit  of  oilier  branches  of  mi 
particularly  anatomy,  pharmacy,  and  botany.  Before 
taking  a  degree,  he  undertook  a'  private  course  of  lec- 
tures at  Paris,  in  which  lie  so  distinguished  himself, 
that  m  two  years  lie  collected  a  crowd  of  pupils  from 
various  parts  of  Europe;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  Pa- 
risian physicians  obliged  him  to  co  to  Montpelier,  in 
1530,  fur  the  purpose  of  graduation.  His  extreme  par- 
simony, however,  would  not  permit  the  necessary  e> 
jieuses;  and  he  was  at  last  successful  in  compromising 
his  differences  with  the  Parisian  faculty.  He  suhse 
queutly  continued  his  lectures  with  very  great  success  ; 
and  in  1550  he  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine  at 
the  royal  college;  but  his  death  occurred  five  years 
afterward.  His  works  were  popular  during  the  reign 
of  the  old  school,  but  are  now  obsolete.  As  an  anato- 
mist, he  merits  great  praise,  having  made  various  dis- 
coveries, notwithstanding  the  few  opportunities  he  had 
of  human  dissection.  He  wrote  with  great  violence 
against  Vesalius,  his  pupil,  because  he  had  presumed 
to  correct  Galen. 

BYMBLE'PHARUM.  (From  niv,  with,  and  fi\c<j>a- 
pov,  the  eyelid.)  A  concretion  of  the  eyelid  to  the 
globe  of  the  eye.  This  chiefly  happens  in  the  supe- 
rior, but  very  rarely  in  the  inferior  palpebra.  The 
causes  of  this  concretion  are  a  had  conformation  of 
the  parts,  or  from  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  Hie  nieiubrana 

conjunctiva,  or  internal  superficies  of  the  palpebra,  or 
imprudent  scarifications,  or  burns,  especially  if  the  eye 
remains  long  closed.  There  are  two  species,  the  par- 
tial, or  total  ;  in  the  former,  the  adhesion  is  partial,  in 
the  latter,  the  membrane  conjunctiva  and  cornea  are 
concreted  to  the  eyelid  together. 

Sy'mboi.e.  (From  ovpSaWw,  to  knit  together.)  It 
i>  said  either  of  the  fitness  of  parts  with  one  another, 
or  of  the  consent  between  them  by  the  intermediation 
of  nerves,  and  the  like. 

SYMBOLOGIA.  (From  avp6v\ov,  a  sign,  and 
\oyoc,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  disease. 

SYMMETRY.  The  exact  and  beautiful  proportion 
of  parts  to  one  another. 

.■SYMPATHETIC.     Sympatheticus. 

1.  Relating  to  sympathy. 

2.  See  Intercostal  nerve. 
Sympathetic  nerve.    See  Intercostal  nerve. 
SYMPATHY.      (Symputlua ;    from   mijiiraaxd),  to 

sutler  together,  to  sympathize.;  All  the  body  is  sym- 
pathetically connected  together,  and  dependent,  the 
one  part  upon  the  rest,  constituting  a  general  sympathy. 
But  sometimes  we  find  particular  parts  more  intimately 
dependent  upon  each  other  than  upon  the  resl  of  the 
body,  constituting  a  particular  sympathy.  Action  can- 
not be  greatly  increased  in  any  one  organ,  without  be- 
ing diminished  in  some  other ;  but  certain  parts  are 
more  apt  to  be  affected  by  the  derangement  of  particu- 
lar organs  than  others;  and  it  was  the  observance  of 
this  fact  which  gave  foundation  to  the  old  and  well 
known  doctrine  of  sympathy,  which  was  said  to  pro- 
ceed "tumob  communionem  et  similitudincm  generis^ 
turn  ob  viciniam.'"  It  may  lie  thought  that  this  posi- 
tion of  action  being  diminished  in  one  organ,  by  its 
increase,  either  in  the  rest  or  in  some  other  part,  is 
contradicted  by  the  existence  of  general  diseases  or 
actions  affecting  the  whole  sys'.cm.  But  in  them  we 
find,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  always  souk'  part 
more  affected  than  the  rest.  This  local  affection  is 
sometimes  the  first  symptom,  and  affects  the  constitu- 
tion in  a  secondary  way,  either  by  the  irritation  which 
it  produces,  or  by  an  extension  of  the  specific  action. 
At  other  times  the  local  affection  is  coeval  with  the 
general  disease,  and  is  called  sympathetic.  It  is  ob- 
served, in  the  second  place,  that  as  there  is  some  pait 
which  is  always  more  affected  than  the  rest,  so  also  is 
there  some  organ  which  has  its  action,  in  consequence 
of  this,  diminished  lower  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
system,  and  most  commonly  lower  than  its  natural 
standard.  From  the  extensive  sympathy  of  the  sto- 
mach with  almostevery  part  of  the  body,  we  find  that 
this  most  frequently  suffers,  and  has  its  action  dimi- 
nished in  every  disease,  whether  general  or  local,  pro- 
vided that  the  diseased  action  arises  to  any  consider- 
able degree.  There  are  also  other  organs  which  may, 
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in  like  manner,  suffer  from  their  association  or  cor! 
nexion  with  others  winch  become  diseased.  Thus,  fol 
instance,  we  si « .  in  the  general  disease  called  puerpe- 
ral fever,  that  the  action  of  tin  i'  liuislied 
by  the  increased  inflammatory  action  of  the  uti 
'  in  consequence  of  this  balance  of  action,  oi  general 
connexion  of  the  system,  a  sudden  pain,  cons,  quent  to 

violent  action  of  any  particular  part,  will  so  weaken 

the  rest  as  to  produce  fainting,  ami  occasionally  death. 
Hut  this  dependence  appears  more  evidently  in  what 
may  be  called  the  smaller  systems  of  tile  body,  or  those 
parts  which  seem  to  be  more  intimately  connected  with 
each  other  than  they  are  with  the  general  system.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  connexion  of  tin-  breasts  with  the  ute- 
rus of  the  female,  of  the  urethra  with  the  testicles  of 
the  male  ;  of  the  stomach  with  the  liver;  and  of  the 
intestines  with  the  stomach,  and  of  this  again  with  the 
brain;  of  the  one  extremity  of  the  bone  with  the  other; 
and  of  (he  body  of  the  muscle  with  its  insertion;  of 
tin;  skin  with  the  parts  below  it. 

These  smaller  systems,  or  circles,  shall  be  treated 
regularly;  but  first  it  maybe  proper  to  observe,  thai 
these  are  not  only  intimately  connected  with  them- 
selves, hut  also  with  the  general  system,  a  universal 
sympathy  being  thus  established. 
"  That  there  is  B  very  intimate  connexion  between  the 
breasts  and  uterus  has  been  long  known  ;  but  it  has  not 
been  very  satisfactorily  explained.  Fallopius,  and  all 
the  other  authors,  declare  plainly  that  the  sympathy 
is  produced  by  an  anastomosis  of  vessels;  Bartholin 
adding  that  the  child  being  born,  the  blood  no  longer 
goes  to  the  uterus,  but  is  directed  to  the  breasts  and 
changed  into  milk.  But  none  of  all  those  who  talk  of 
this  derivation,  assign  any  reasonable  cause  which  may 
produce  it. 

In  pregnancy,  and  at  the  menstrual  periods,  the  ute- 
rus is  active;  but,  when  the  child  is  delivered,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  uterus  subsides,  while  the  breasts  in  their 
turn  become  active,  and  secrete  milk. 

If,  at  (his  time,  we  should  again  produce  action  in 
the  uterus,  we  diminish  that  of  the  breasts,  and  destroy 
the  secretion  of  milk,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  which  is  incident  to 
lying-in  women.  When  the  uterus,  at  the  cessation  of 
the  menses,  ceases  to  be  active,  or  to  secrete,  we  often 
find  that  the  breasts  have  an  action  excited  in  them, 
becoming  slowly  inflamed,  and  assuming  a  cancerous 
disposition.  The.  uterus  and  breasts  seem  to  be  a  set 
of  glands  balancing  each  other  in  the  system,  one  only 
being  naturally  active,  or  secreting  properly,  at  a  time ; 
and  accordingly  we  seldom,  if  ever,  find  that  when  the 
uterus  yields  the  menstrual  discharge,  the  milk  is  se- 
creted in  perfection,  during  the  continuance  of  this  dis- 
charge, nor  do  we  ever  find  them  both  inflamed  at  the 
same  time. 

The  uterus  has  not  only  this  connexion  with  the 
breasts,  but  it  has  also  a  very  particular  sympathy  with 
the  stomach,  which  again  sympathizes  with  the  brain; 
and  thus  we  see  how  a  disorder  of  the  uterus  may  in- 
duce an  extensive  series  of  affections,  each  dependent 
on  the  other. 

The  organs  of  generation  in  the  male  form  likewise 
a  little  system,  in  which  all  the  parts  exhibit  this  sym- 
pathy with  each  other.  They  likewise  give  us  a  very 
good  instance  of  the  association  of  action,  or  sympa- 
thy, in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word. 

Sympathy  is  divided  into,  first,  the  sympathy  of 
equilibrium,  in  which  one  part  is  weakened  by  the  in- 
creased action  of  another;  and,  secondly,  tiie  sympa- 
thy of  association,  in  which  two  parts  act  together  at 
the  same  time. 

The  sympathy  of  association  is  produced  suddenly, 
and  for  a  short  time.  The  sympathy  of  equilibrium  is 
produced  more  slowly,  and  continues  to  operate  for  a 
much  longer  time. 

It  is  curious  enough,  that  most,  or  at  least  many,  of 
those  organs,  which  seem  to  be  connected  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  equilibrium,  exhibit  likewise  more  or  less  of 
the  sympathy  of  association,  when  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  this  can  take  place. 

The  sympathy  of  equilibrium  is  seen  in  the  effects 
of  inflammation  of  the  end  of  the  urethra  on  the  tes- 
ticle; whjch  often  diminishes  its  action,  and  produces 
a  very  disagreeable  sensation  of  dulness,  or,  if  this  in- 
flammation be  suddenly  diminished,  the  action  of  the 
testicle  is  as  suddenly  increased,  and  swelling  takes 
place.     The  same  is/  seen  in  the  connexion  of  the 
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»retura  with  the  bladder  and  prostate  gland,  as  is  men- 
tioned in  all  the  dissertations  on  gonorrhoea.  These 
parts  likewise  ailed  toe  stomach  greatly, increased  ac- 
tion in  ilitin  weakening  thai  organ  much.  This  is 
ol  swelled  testicle,  or  excessive  we- 
nery.br  inflamed  bladder, and  in  a  stone;  all  which 
weaken  the  stomach,  and  produce  dyspepsia.  The 
tame  remark  applies  to  the  kidney ;  vomiting  and  flatu- 
lence  being  produced  by  nephritis. 

The  sympathy  of  association,  or  an  instance  of  sym- 
pathy in  the  common  ai  <  i  ptation  of  the  word,  is  like- 
wise seen  in  the  connexion  i > <  tween  the  clans  and  tes- 
ticles in  coition;  but  for  this  purpose,  the  action  in  the 
[dans  must  he  sudden,  and  of  short  duration;  tor,  if 
continued  long,  weakness  of  the  testicles,  or  diminished 
action,  is  induced.  In  those  parts  which  exhibit  this 
natural  association  of  action,  if  the  action  of  one  part 
he  suddenly  and  for  a  short  rime  increased,  the  action 
of  the  sympathizing  part  will  likewise  he  increased  ; 
a-  we  see  in  the  instance  already  given  of  coition,  and 
likewise  in -paroxysms  ol  iiicb  thaglans 

penis,  after  making  waier,  becomes  very  painful. 

lint  if  the  action  he  more  slowly  induced,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  long  lime,  then  this  association  is  set 
by  a  stronger  and  more  general  principle  of  the 
equilibrium  of  action,  and  the  sympathizing  part  is 
weakened.     Hence  violent  intlatiunal  ion  of  the  end  of 

the  urethra  produces  a  weakness  and  irritability  of  the 
bladder,  dulness  of  the  testicle,  &c. 

There  is  also  an  evident  sympathy  of  equilibrium 
between  the  stomach  and  lower  tract  of  intestines; 
which  two  portions  may  he  said  in  general  to  balance 
each  other  in  the  abdomen.  When  the  action  of  the 
intestines  ia  increased  in  diarrhoea,  the  stomach  is  often 

weakened,  and  the  patient  tormented  with  nausea. 
This  will  be  cured,  not  so  easily  by  medicines  taken 
into  the  stomach,  as  by  anodyne  clysters,  which  will 
abate  the  action  of  the  intestines.  When  the  intes- 
tines are  inflamed,  as  m  stranguluti  d  hernia,  vomiting 
is  a  never  (ailing  attendant 

When  again  the  stomach  is  inflamed,  the  intestines 
are  affected,  and  obstinate  costiveness   takes  place; 
even  m  hysterical  affections  of  the  stomach,  the  inns 
tines  are  often  deranged.    Injections  of  cold  w  at 
quently  relieve  thesi  the  stomach,  by  their 

action  on  the  intestines. 

The  liver  and  stomach  are  also  connected  with  one 
another.  When  the  liver  is  inflamed,  or  has  its  action 
increased,  the  stomach  is  weakened,  and  dyspeptic 
symptoms  take  place.  When  the  stomach  is  weak- 
ened, as,  for  instance,  by  intoxication,  then  the  action 
of  the  liver  is  Increased,  and  a  greater  quantity  than 
usual  of  bile  is  secreted.  The  same  takes  place  in 
warm  climates,  where  the  stomach  is  much  debilitated. 

If  the  liver  has  its  action  thus  fiequentlj 
it  assumes  a  species  of  inflammation,  or  becorj 
it    is  called,  scirrhous.     This  is  exemplified   in  the  ha- 
bitual dram-drinkers,  and  in  those  who  stay  long  in 
warm  Countries,  and  use  In  i  loins  with  the  stomach. 
The  liver  li  lathizes  with  the  brain;   for 

when  this  organ  is  injured,  and  its  action  much  im- 
paired, as  in  compression,  inflammation  ami  suppura- 
tion have  been  Often  known  to  take  place  in  tl'.e  live  r. 

Besides  this  connexion  of  the  stomach  with  the  liver, 
it  i-  also  verj  Intimately  dependent  on  th 
weakened  u'hen  the  action  of  the  brain  is  increased; 
as  we  see  in  an  inflammation  oi'  that  organ.  The 
brain  again  is  affected  with  pain  when  the  stomach  is 
Weakened  by  intoxication  or  other  causes;  and  this 
pain  will  be  often  relieved  by  slowly  renewing  the  ac- 
tion of  the  stomach  by  such  stimuli  as  are  natural  to 
ii.  such  as  small  quantities  of  soup  frequently  repeated. 
A  slight  increase  of  action  in  the  stomach,  at  least  if 
not  of  a  morbid  kind,  affects  the  brain  so  as  to  produce 
sleep,  diminishing  us  anion.  This  we  see  in  the 
ol'  a  full  meal,  and  even  of  a  draught  of  warm 
water.  The  stomach  likewise  sympathizes  with  the 
throat,  squeamjahness  and  anorexia  being  often  pro- 
duced by  inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  This  inflam- 
mation is  frequently  abated  by  restoring  or  increasing 
the  ;k  non  of  Hie  stomach.  Hence  the  throat,  in  slight 
inflammation,  is  frequently  easier  after  dinner ;  hence, 
,  he  effects  of  emetics  in  cynanche. 

The  extremities  of  bones  and  muscles  also  sympa- 
thize in  the  same  manner.  When  one  end  of  a  bone 
is  inflamed,  the  action  of  the  other  is  lessened,  and 
pain  is  produced ;  for  a  painful  sensation  may  result 
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both  from  increased  ami  diminished  action.  When 
the  tendon  of  a  muscle  is  inflamed,  the  body  of  that 
n  is  named,  and  oici 

Lastly,  the  external  skin  sympathizes  with  the  parts 
below  i:.  If  it  be  inflamed,  as  in  erysipelas,  the  paits 
immediately  beneath  are  weakened,  or  have  their  na- 
tural action  diminished.  If  this  inflammation1  attect 
tiie  face,  or  scalp,  then  the  hram  is  injured;  and  head- 
ache, stupor,  or  delirium  supervene.  If  it  attack 
the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  then  the  abdominal  viscera 
are  affected,  and  we  ha\  e  vomiting  and  purging,  or  ob- 
rding  to  circumstances.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  disease  of  children,  which  is  called 
by  the  women  the  bowel-hive,  in  which  the  skin  is  in- 
flamed, as  they  suppose,  from  some  morbid  matter 
within. 

If  the  internal  parts  be  inflamed,  the  action  of  the 
surface  is  diminished,  and,  by  increasing  this  action, 
we  can  lessen  or  remove  the  disease  below  ;  as  we  see 
daily  proved  by  the  good  effects  of  blisters.  When 
the  stomach,  intestines,  or  kidnej  have  been  very  irri- 
table, a  sinapism  lias  been  known  to  act  like  a  charm ; 
and  in  the  deep-seated  inflammations  of  the  breasts, 
bowels,  or  joints,  no  better  remedy  is  known,  after  the 
use  of  the  lancet,  than  blisters. 

The  utility  of  issues  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  and  the  joints,  is  to  he  explained  on  the  same 
principle.  In  these  cases  Are  find  that  issues  do  little 
good  unless  they  he  somewhat  painful,  or  he  in  tllo 
state  of  healthy  ulcers.  An  indolent  flabby  soie,  how- 
ever large  the  discharge  (which  is  always  thin,  and 
accompanied  with  little  action),  does  no  good,  but  only 
adds  to  the  misery  of  the  patient.  We  may,  how  ever, 
err  on  the  other  hand,  by  making  the  issues  too  painful, 
or  by  keeping    them   active  too  long;    for    after    they 

have  removed  the  inflammatory  disease  below,  they 
will  slill  operate  on  these  pans,  lessening  their  anion 
and  preventing  the  healing  process  from  gone;  on  pro- 
perly. This  i-  seen  in  cases  Ol  curvature  of  the  spine, 
where,  at  first,  the  inflammation  of  the  vertebra  is  di- 
minished by  the  issues  ;  but  if  they  be  kept  long  open 
after  this  is  removed,  they  do  harm.  We  often  see  the 
patient  recover  rapidly  alter  bis  surgeon  has  healed  the 
issue  in  despair,  judging  that  it  could  do  no  farther 
service,  hut  only  increase  the  weakness  of  his  patient. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  when  any  particu- 
lar action  disappears  suddenly  from  a  pan,  it  w  ill  often 

speedily  affect  that  organ  which  sympathizes  most 
with  tin;  part  that  was  originally  diseased.  This  is 
in  the  inflammatory  action,  which,  as  practi- 
cal writers  have  w  ell  obsen  ed,  occasionally  disappears 
quickly  from  the  part  first  affected,  and  then  .-.hows 
itself  in  some  other. 

From  the  united  testimony  of  all  these  facts,  Mr. 
Hums,  of  Glasgow,  maintains  the  doctrine  just  deli- 
vered, and  proposes  lo  introduce  it  into  pathological 
reasonings.  In  the  whole  of  the  animal  economy,  we 
discovet  marks  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  but  per- 
haps in  no  part  of  ft  more  than  in  this,  of  the  exisieece 
of  the  sympathy  of  equilibrium ;  for,  if  a  large  part 
stem  were  to  have  its  action  much  increased, 
and  all  the  other  parts  to  continue  actimj  in  the  same 
proportionate  decree  as  formerly,  the  whole  must  be 
soon  exhausted ;  (for  increased  action  would  require 
ppotl  an  increased  quantity  of  energy.) 

But  upon  this  principle,  when  action  is  much  in- 
creased in  one  part,  it  is  to  a  certain  degree  diminished 
in  some  other,  the  general  sum  or  degree  of  action  in 
the  body  is  thus  less  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and 
consequently  the  system  suffi   - 

SY'MPHYSISv  (From  <ruv,  together,  and  <pvw,  to 
grow.)  .Mediate  connexion.  A  genus  of  the  con- 
nexion of  bones,  in  which  they  are  united  by  means 
\ euing  body.  It  comprehends  four  species, 
viz.  synchondrosis,  syssarcosis,  syneurosis,  and  syn- 
desmosis. 

SY  MPHYTUM.  (From  ovi«pvio,  to  unite:  so 
called  because  it  is  supposed  to  unite  and  close  the  lips 
of  wounds  together.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  I.innaean 
system.    Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Monogynta. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  comfrey.    See 

■im  officinale. 
Symphytum  macclosvm.     See  Pulmonaria  offici- 
nalis. 

Symphytum  mints.    See  Pruvella. 
Syhphttum  officinal*.    The  systematic  name  of 
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the  comfrey.  Consolida  major.  This  plant,  Symphy- 
tum—foliis-ovatis  lanceolatis  dccurrcntibus,  is  admi- 
nistered where  the  aliha-a  cannot  he  obtained,  its  roots 
abounding  with  a  viscid  glutinous  juice,  whose  virtues 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  aliluca. 

Symphytum  petrsum.    See  Corti  monspeliensis. 

Syna'ji'che.     See  Cynanche. 

Sysa'nchica.  (From  avvayxv,  the  quinscy:  so 
called  from  its  uses  in  that  disease.)     Quinseywort. 

SYNARTHROSIS.  (From avv, together, and apdpov, 
a  joint.)  Immoveable  connexion.  A  genus  of  con- 
nexion of  bones,  in  which  they  are  united  together  by 
an  immoveable  union.  It  has  three  species,  viz.  suture, 
harmony,  and  gomphosis. 

SYNASTOMO  SIS.  This  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  Anastomosis. 

SYNCHONDROSIS.  (From  avv,  with, and  ^ov<5pos, 
a  cartilage.)  A  species  of  symphysis,  in  which  one 
bone  is  united  with  another  by  means  of  an  Interven- 
ing cartilage;  as  the  vertebrae  and  the  bones  of  the 
pubes. 

SYNCHONDROTO'MIA.  (From  avvxovSpo>ais,the 
symphysis  of  the  pubes,  and  rtuvio,  to  cut.)  Tine  opera- 
tion of  dividing  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes. 

BY'NCHYSUS.  (From  avyxvu,  to  confound.)  A 
solution  of  the  vitreous  humour  into  a  tine  attenuated 
aqueous  fluid.  In  Cullen's  Nosology,  it  is  a  variety  of 
his  species  caligo  pupillas. 

Synci'pitis  ossa.     See  Parietal  bones. 

SY  NCIl'L'T.  (Synaput  vel  sinciput,  itis.  n.) 
The  forepart  of  the  head  or  cranium. 

SYNCOPE.  (From  avv,  with,  arid  koixIoi,  to  cut, 
or  strike  down.)  Animi  deliquium ;  I.cipothymia  ; 
lJtfcctio  animi ;  Dissolutio  ,  Kxanimatio ;  Asphyxia; 
Virivm  lapsus;  Apopsychia;  Ap.iychia ;  Eechyiis. 
Fainting  or  swooning.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  (lass 
Neuroses,  and  Order  Adynamia,  of  Cullen,  in  which 
the  respiration  and  action  of  the  heart  either  cease,  or 
become  much  weaker  than  usual,  with  paleness  and 
coldness,  arising  from  diminished  energy  of  the  brain, 
or  from  organic  arlections  of  the  heart.  Specie*:  1. 
Syncope  cardiaca,  the  cardiac  syncope,  arising  without 
a  visible  cause,  and  with  violent  palpitation  of  the 
In  art,  during  the  intervals,  and  depending  generally  on 
some  organic  affection  of  the  heart  or  neighbouring 

~.  Syncope  occasionalis,  the  exciting  cause  being 
manifest. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  preceded  by  anxiety  about 
the  pmcordia,  a  sense  of  fulness  ascending  from  the 
stomach  towards  the  head,  vertigo  or  confusion  of  ideas, 
dimness  of  sight,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities.  The 
attacks  are  frequently  attended  with,  or  end  in,  vomit- 
ing, and  sometimes  in  epileptic  or  other  convulsions. 
The  causes  are  sudden  and  violent  emotions  of  the 
mind,  pungent  or  disagreeable  odours,  derangement  of 
the  prima?  via?,  debility  from  precedins  disorders,  loss 
of  blood  spontaneous  or-artificial,  the  operation  of  para- 
centesis, &c.  During  the  paroxysm  the  nostrils  are  to 
be  stimulated  with  some  of  the  preparations  of  ammo- 
nia, or  these  may  be  exhibited  internally,  if  the  patient 
Is  capable  of  swallowing  ;  but  when  the  disease  has 
originated  from  large  loss  of  blood,  such  stimulants  must 
be  used  cautiously.  When  it  is  connected  with  a  dis- 
ordered state  of  trie  stomach,  if  an  emetic  can  be  eiven, 
or  vomiting  excited  by  irritating  the  fauces,  it  will  pro- 
bably afford  relief.  Sometimes  sprinkling  the  face  with 
cold  water  will  recover  the  patient.  And  when  there 
is  reason  for  supposing  an  accumulation  about  the 
heart,  the  disease  not  having  arisen  from  debilitating 
causes,  a  moderate  abstraction  of  blood  may  be  made 
with  propriety.  Between  the  fits  we  should  endeavour 
to  strengthen  the  constitution,  where  debility  appears 
i  ned  in  producing  them,  and  the  several  exciting 
causes  must  be  carefully  guarded  against.  When 
organic  affections  of  the  heart,  and  parts  connected 
with  it,  exist,  all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  palliate  the 
attacks  of  fainting  ;  unless  the  primary  disease  can  be 
removed,  which  is  extremely  rare. 

Syncope  anrinosa.    See  Angina  pectoris. 

SYNDESMOLO'GIA.  (From  avvdeauoc,  a  ligament, 
and  \oyoc,  a  discourse.)   The  doctrine  of  the  ligaments. 

Syndesmo-pharyngecs.  See  Constrictor  pharyn- 
gis  medius. 

SYNDESMOSIS.  (From  avvleauos,  a  ligament.) 
That  species  of  symphysis  or  mediate  connexion  of 


bones  in  winch  they  are  united  by  ligament,  as  the" 
radius  with  the  ulna. 

SYNDES.MCS.  (From  avvScu,  to  bind  together.) 
A  ligament 

SYNECHIA.  Tcvcxia.  A  concretion  of  the  iris 
with  the  cornea,  or  with  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline 
lens.  The  proximate  cause  is  adhesion  of  these  parts, 
the  consequence  of  inflammation.  The  remote  causes 
are,  a  collapse  of  Ihe  cornea,  a  prolapse  of  the  iris,  a 
swelling  or  tumefied  cataract,  hypopium,  or  original 
formation.    The  species  of  this  disorder  are, 

1.  Synechia  anterior  totalis,  or  a  concretion  of  the 
iris  with  the  cornea.  This  species  is  known  by  in- 
specting the  parts.  The  pupil  in  this  species  is  dilated 
or  coarctated,  or  it  is  found  concreted;  from  whence 
various  lesions  of  vision. 

-.  Synechia  anterior  partialis,  when  only  some  part 
of  the  iris  is  accreted.  This  concretion  is  observed  in 
one  or  many  places;  from  hence  the  pupil  is  variously 
disfigured,  and  an  inordinate  motion  of  the  pupil  is  per- 
ceived. 

3.  Synechia  anterior  composita,  when  not  only  the 
whole  iris,  but  also  a  prolapse  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
unites  with  the  cornea. 

4.  Synechia  posterior  totalis,  or  a  concretion  of  the 
whole  uvea,  with  the  ciliary  processes  and  the  capsule 
of  the  crystalline  lens. 

5.  Synechia  posterior  partialis,  when  only  some  part 
of  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  is  concreted  with 
the  uvea  and  cornea.  This  accretion  is  simplex,  du- 
plex, triplex,  or  in  many  places. 

6.  Synechia  complicata,  with  an  amaurosis,  cataract, 
mydriasis,  myosis,  or  synizesis. 

.SYNEURO'SIS.  (From  avv,  with,  and  vtvpov,  a 
nerve,  because  the  ancients  included  membranes,  liga- 
ments, and  tendons  under  the  head  of  nerves.)  A  spe- 
cies of  symphysis,  in  which  one  bone  is  united  to  an- 
other by  means  of  an  intervening  membrane. 

SYNGENE8IA.  (From  avv,  together,  and  ytvtoiu 
generation.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants,  in  the 
sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  consisting  of  plants  in  which 
the  anthers  are  united  into  a  tube,  the  filaments  on  which 
they  are  supported  being  mostly  separate  and  distinct. 
The  flowers  are  compound. 

SYNIZE'SIS.  A  perfect  concretion  and  coarctation 
of  the  pupil.  It  is  known  by  the  absence  of  the  pupil, 
and  a  total  loss  of  vision.    The  species  are, 

1.  Synizesis  nativa,  with  which  infants  are  some- 
times born.  In  this  case,  by  an  error  of  the  first  con- 
formation of  the  pupil,  there  is  no  perforation ;  it  is 
very  rarely  found. 

2.  Synizesis  accidentalis,  a  concretion  of  the  pupil, 
from  an  inflammation  or  exulceration  of  the  uvea  or 
iris,  or  from  a  defect  of  the  aqueous  or  vitreous  hu- 
mour. 

3.  Synizesis,  from  a  secession  of  the  iris  or  cornea. 
From  whatever  cause  it  may  happen,  the  effect  is  cer- 
tain, for  the  pupil  contracts  its  diameter;  the  longitu- 
dinal fibres,  separated  from  the  circle  of  the  cornea, 
cannot  resist  the  orbicular  fibres:  from  hence  the  pupil 
is  wholly  or  partially  contracted. 

4.  Synizesis  complicata,  or  that  which  Is  complicated 
with  an  amaurosis,  synechia,  or  other  occular  disease. 
The  amaurosis,  or  gutta  serena,  is  known  by  the  total 
absence  of  light  to  the  retina.  We  can  distinguish  this 
not  only  by  the  pupil  being  closed,  but  likewise  the  eye- 
lids ;  lor  whether  the  eyelids  be  open  or  .shut,  all  is 
darkness  to  the  patient.  The  other  complicated  cases 
are  known  by  viewing  the  eye,  and  considering  th» 
parts  anatomically. 

5.  Synizesis  spuria,  is  a  closing  of  the  pupil  by  mu 
Cus,  pus,  or  grumous  blood. 

SY'NOCHA.  (From  ovvtxu,  to  continue.)  Fcbris 
synocha.  Inflammatory  fever.  A  species  of  continued 
fever,  characterized  by  increased  heat ;  pulse  frequent, 
strong,  hard  ;  urine  high-coloured;  senses  not  impaired. 
This  fever  is  so  named  from  its  being  attended  with 
symptoms  denoting  general  inflammation  in  the  system, 
by  which  we  shall  always  be  able  readily  to  distinguish 
it  from  either  the  nervous  or  putrid.  It  makes  its  at- 
tack at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  is  most  prevalent  in 
the  spring  ;  and  it  seizes  persons  of  all  ages  and  habits, 
but  more  particularly  those  in  the  vigour  of  life,  with 
strong  elastic  fibres,  and  of  a  plethoric  constitution.  It 
is  a  species  of  fever  almost  peculiar  to  cold  and  tempo 
rate  climates,  being  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  in  very 
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Wrarm  onee,  except  among  Europeans  lately  arrived  ; 
and  even  then,  the  inflammatory  stage  is  of  very  short 
duration,  as  it  very  soon  assumes  either  the  nervous  or 
putrid  type. 

The  exciting  causes  are  sudden  transitions  from  heat 
to  cold,  swallowing  cold  liquors,  when  the  body  is  much 
heated  by  exercise,  too  free  a  use  of  vinous  and  spirit- 
uous liquors,  great  intemperance,  violent  passions  of  the 
mind,  the  sudden  suppression  of  habitual  evacuations, 
and  the  sudden  repulsion  of  eruptions.  It  may  be  doubt- 
ed if  this  fever  ever  originates  from  personal  infection ; 
but  it  is  possible  for  it  to  appear  as  an  epidemic  among 
such  as  are  of  a  robust  habit,  from  a  peculiar  state  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  comes  on  with  a  sense  of  lassitude 
and  inactivity,  succeeded  by  vertigo,  rigors,  and  pains 
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the  head  shaved  and  cooled  by  some  evaporating  lotion, 
apply  a  blister  to  the  neck,  and,  perhaps,  stimulate  the 
lower  extremities.  In  like  manner,  any  other  organ 
being  particularly  pressed  upon,  may  require  additional 
means,  which  will  be  sufficiently  understood  by  advert- 
ing to  the  several  phlegmasia. 

SY'NOCHUS.  (From  ervvexw,  to  continue.)  A 
mixed  fever.  A  species  of  continued  fever,  com- 
mencing with  symptoms  of  synocha,  and  terminating  in 
typhus  ;  so  that  synocha  and  typhus,  blended  together 
in  a  slight  degree,  seem  to  constitute  this  species  of 
fever,  the  former  being  apt  to  preponderate  at  its  com- 
mencement, and  the  latter  towards  its  termination. 

Every  thing  which  has  a  tendency  to  enervate  the 
body,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  remote  cause  of  this 


over  the  whole  body,  but  more  particularly  in  the  head  j  fever ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  often  arising  from 
and  back ;  which  symptoms  are  shortly  followed  by  j  great  bodily  fatigue,  too  great  an  indulgence  in  sensual 


redness  of  the  face  and  eyes,  great  restlessness,  intense 
heat,  and  unquenchable  thirst,  oppression  of  breathing, 
and  nausea.  The  skin  is  dry  and  parched ;  the  tongue 
Is  of  a  scarlet  colour  at  the  sides,  and  furred  with  white 
in  the  centre  ;  the  urine  is  red  and  scanty ;  the  body  is 
costive ;  and  there  is  a  quickness,  with  a  fulness  and 
hardness  in  the  pulse,  not  much  affected  by  any  pres- 
sure made  on  the  artery.  If  the  febrile  symptoms  run 
very  high,  and  proper  means  are  not  used  at  an  early 

Eeriod,  stupor  and  delirium  come  on,  the  imagination 
ecomes  much  disturbed  and  hurried,  and  the  patient 
raves  violently.  The  disease  usually  goes  through  its 
course  in  about  fourteen  days,  and  terminates  in  acrisis, 
either  by  diaphoresis,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhage  from  the 
nose,  or  the  deposite  of  a  copious  sediment  in  the  urine ; 
which  crisis  is  usually  preceded  by  some  variation  in 
the  pulse. 

Our  judgment  as  to  the  termination  of  the  disease 
must  be  formed  from  the  violence  of  the  attack,  and 
the  nature  of  the  symptoms.  If  the  fever  runs  high,  or 
continues  many  days  with  stupor  or  delirium,  the  event 
may  be  doubtful ;  but  if  to  these  are  added,  picking  at 


pleasures,  violent  exertion,  intemperance  in  drinking, 
and  errors  in  diet,  and  now  and  then  likewise  from  the 
suppression  of  some  long-accustomed  discharge.  Cer- 
tain passions  of  the  mind  (such  as  grief,  fear,  anxiety, 
and  joy,)  have  been  enumerated  among  the  causes  of 
fever,  and  in  a  few  instances,  it  is  probable,  they  may 
have  given  rise  to  it ;  but  the  concurrence  of  some 
otiier  powers  seems  generally  necessary  to  produce  this 
effect.  The  most  usual  and  universal  cause  of  this 
fever  is  the  application  of  cold  to  the  body ;  and  its 
morbid  effect  sseem  to  depend  partly  upon  certain  cir- 
cumstances of  the  cold  itself,  and  partly  upon  certain 
circumstances  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied. 

The  circumstances  which  seem  to  give  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  due  effect,  are  its  degree  of  intensity,  the 
length  of  time  which  it  is  applied ;  its  being  applied 
generally,  or  only  in  acurrentof  air,  its  having  a  degree 
of  moisture  accompanying  it,  and  its  being  a  consider- 
able or  sudden  change  from  heat  to  cold.  The  circum- 
■tancw  of  persons  rendering  them  more  liable  to  be 
affected  by  cold,  seem  to  be  debility,  induced  either  by 
great  fatigue,  or  violent  exertions,  by  long  fasting,  by 


the  bed-clothes,  starlings  of  the  tendons,  involuntary  I  the  want  of  natural  rest,  by  severe  evacuations,  by 


discharges  by  stool  and  urine,  and  hiccups,  it  will  then 
certainly  be  fatal.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  febrile  heat 
abates,  the  other  symptoms  moderate,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  a  crisis,  we  may  then  expect  a  recovery. 
In  a  few  instances,  this  fever  has  been  known  to  ter- 
minate in  mania. 

On  opening  those  who  die  of  an  inflammatory  fever, 
an  effusion  is  often  perceived  within  the  cranium,  and 
now  and  then,  topical  affections  of  some  of  the  viscera 
are  to  be  observed. 

The  chief  indication  in  synocha  is  to  lessen  the  ex- 
cessive vascular  action  by  evacuations,  and  the  anti- 
phlogistic regimen.  Of  the  former,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant is  blood-letting,  which  should  be  freely  prac- 
tised in  this  disease,  making  a  large  orifice  into  the 
vein,  and  taking  from  ten  to  twenty-four  ounces  of 
blood,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and 
the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  disorder  may  some- 
times be  cut  short  at  onee  by  this  active  treatment  in 
the  beginning ;  but  if  it  should  continue  urgent,  and  the 
strength  of  the  pulse  keep  up,  the  repetition  of  it  within 
more  moderate  limits  will  be  from  time  to  time  advisa- 
ble. Purging  is  next  in  efficacy,  especially  with  those 
articles  which  produce  copious  serous  discharges,  and 
thoroughly  clear  out  the  intestines,  as  the  saline  cathar- 
tics, with  infusion  of  senna,  jalap  with  supertartrate  of 
potassa,  &c.  As  the  disease  advances,  however,  we 
must  act  less  on  this  part,  and  attempt  to  promote  the 
other  discharges,  particularly  that  by  the  skin :  for 
which  purpose  calomel,  antimonials,  and  the  saline 
diaphoretics  are  to  be  exhibited.  The  antiphlogistic 
regimen  consists  in  obviating  stimuli  of  every  kind,  so 
far  as  this  can  be  done  safely ;  impressions  on  the 
senses,  particularly  the  sight  and  hearing,  bodily  and 
mental  exertion,  &c.  must  be  guarded  against  as  much 
as  possible.  The  diet  should  be  of  the  most  sparing 
kind ;  barley-water,  or  other  mild  liquid,  with  some 
acid,  perhaps,  added,  or  a  little  nitrate  of  potassa  dis- 
solved in  it,  taken  in  small  quantities  from  time  to 
time,  chiefly  to  quench  the  thirst,  and  cool  the  body, 
will  be  the  most  proper ;  strictly  interdicting  animal 
food,  fermented  liquors,  and  the  like.  The  stimulus  of 
heat  must  be  especially  obviated  by  light  clothing,  or 
even  exposing  the  body  to  the  air,  ventilating  the  apart- 
ment, sprinkling  the  floor  with  vinegar  and  water,  &e. 
When  the  bead  is  much  affected,  besides  the  general 
treatment,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  blood  locally,  have 


preceding  disease,  by  errors  in  diet,  by  intemperance 
in  drinking,  by  great  sensuality,  by  too  close  an  appli- 
cation to  study,  or  giving  way  to  grief,  fear,  or  great 
anxiety,  by  depriving  the  body  of  part  of  its  accustomed 
clothing,  by  exposing  any  one  particular  part  of  It, 
while  the  rest  is  kept  of  its  usual  warmth,  or  by  ex- 
posing it  generally  or  suddenly  to  cold  when  heated 
much  beyond  its  usual  temperature ;  these  we  may, 
therefore,  look  upon  as  so  many  causes  giving  an  effect 
to  cold  which  it  otherwise  might  not  have  produced. 
Another  frequent  cause  of  fever  seems  to  be  breathing 
air  contaminated  by  the  vapours  arising  either  directly 
or  originally  from  the  body  of  a  person  labouring  under 
the  disease.  A  peculiar  matter  is  supposed  to  generate 
in  the  body  of  a  person  affected  with  fever,  and  this 
floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  being  applied  to  one 
in  health,  will  no  doubt  often  cause  fever  to  take  place 
in  him,  which  has  induced  many  to  suppose,  that  this 
infectious  matter  is  produced  in  all  fevers  whatever, 
and  that  they  are  all,  more  or  less,  contagious. 

The  effluvia  arising  from  the  human  body,  if  long 
•onfined  to  one  place  without  being  diffused  in  the 
atmosphere,  will,  it  is  well  known,  acquire  a  singula! 
virulence,  and  will,  if  applied  to  the  bodies  of  men 
become  the  cause  of  fever.  Exhalations,  arising  from 
animal  or  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tion, have  been  looked  upon  as  another  general  cause 
of  fever :  marshy  or  moist  grounds,  acted  upon  by  heat 
tor  any  length  of  time,  usually  send  forth  exhalations 
which  prove  a  never-failing  source  of  fever,  but  more* 
particularly  in  warm  climates.  Various  hypotheses 
have  been"  maintained,  with  respect  to  the  proximate 
cause  of  fever;  some  supposing  it  to  be  a  letuor  or 
viscidity  prevailing  in  the  mass  of  blood,  and  stagnating 
in  the  extreme  vessels  ;  others,  that  it  is  a  noxious  mat- 
ter introduced  into,  or  generated  in,  the  body,  and  that 
the  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  an 
effort  of  nature  to  expel  the  morbific  matter ;  others, 
that  it  consisted  in  an  increased  secretion  of  bile ;  and 
others  again,  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  spasmodic 
constriction  of  the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the 
body ;  which  last  was  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  late 
Dr.  Cullen. 

An  attack  of  this  fever  is  generally  marked  by  the 
patient's  being  seized  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
languor,  or  sense  of  debility,  together  with  a  sluggish- 
ness in  motion,  and  frequent  yawning  and  stretching; 
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ih<?  face  and  extremities  at  the  same  time  become  pale, 
and  the  skin  over  tiie  whole  surface  of  the  bod)  ap- 
pears constricted;  be  then  perceives  n  sensation  of 
cold  iii  tiis  bock,  passing  from  thence  over  hi>  whole 
frame;  and  this  sense  of  cold  continuing  to  increase, 
tremors  in  the  limbs  and  rigors  of  the  body  succeed, 

With  these  there  is  a  loss  of  appetite,  want  of  taste 
in  the  mouth, slight  pains  in  the  bead,  hack,  and  loins, 
small  and  frequent  respirations.  The  sense  of  cold 
and  its  eilects  after  ■  little  time  becomes  less  violent, 
and  are  alternated  with  flushings,  and  at  last,  going  off 
altogether,  they  are  succeeded  by  great  heal  diffused 
genei  ally  over  the  whole  bodj  ;  the  face  looks  flushed, 
the  skin  is  dry,  as  likew  ise  ;he  tongue  ,  universal  rest- 
lessness prevails,  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  head,  op- 
il  the  chest)  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  an 
inclination  to  vomit.  There  is  likewise  a  gn 
and  cotitivenessj  and  the  pulse  is  full  and  frequent, 
beating,  perhaps,  CO  or  loo  strokes  in  a  minute.  when 
ptoms  inn  very  high,  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  a  delirium 
will  aiise.  In  (his  lever,  as  well  as  most  Others,  there 
is  generally  an  increase  of  symptoms  towards  eveplug. 

If  tin  disease  is  likely  to  prove  fatal,  either  by  its 
continuing  a  long  time,  or  by  the"*everitj  of  its  symp 
toms.  then  a  starting  of  the  tendons,  picking  at  the  bed- 
clothes, involuntary  discharges  by  mine'  and  stool, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  hiccoughs,  will  be 
observed;  where  no  such  appearances  take  j 
disease  will  go  through  its  course. 

As  a  fever  once  produced  will  go  on,  although  its 
cause  be  entirely  removed,  and  as  the  continued  or 

fresh  application  of  a  cause  Of  fever  neither  will  in- 
crease that  which  is  already  produced,  nor  occasion  a 
new  one,  there  can  Ire  uo  certainly  as  to  the  duration 

of  fever;  and  it  i>  onh  hy  attending  to  certain  appear- 

changes,  which  usually  take  place  "ii  the 
approach  of  a  crisis,  thai  we  can  form  any  opinion  or 
decision.  The  symptoms  pointing  out  the  approach 
-are,  the  pulse  becoming  soft,  moderate,  and 
near  its  natural  speed;  the  tongue  losing  its  for  and 
becoming  clean,  with  an  abatement  of  thirst ;  the  skin 
being  covered  with  a  gentle  moisture,  and  feeling  sofl 
to  the  touch;  the  secretory  organs  performing  their 
several  offices ;  and  the  urine  depositing  flaky  crystals 
of  a  dirty  red  colour,  and  becoming  turbid  on  being 
allowed  to  stand  any  time. 

Many  physicians  have  been  of  opinion,  that  there 
Is  something  in  the  nature  of  all  acute  dised 
those  of  a  putrid  kind,  which  usually  determines  them 

to  he  of  a  certain  duration,  and,  therefore,  that  these 
terminations,  when  salutary,  happen  at  certain  periods 
of  the  disease  rather  than  at  others,  unless  disturbed  in 
their  progress  by  an  improper  mode  of  treatment,  or 
ilg  of  some  accidental  circumstance.  These 
periods  are  known  by  the  appellation  of  critical  days  ; 
and  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  down  to  the  pre  I  ul, 
have  been  pretty  generally  admitted.  The  truth  of 
them,  Dr.  Thomas  thinks,  can  hardly  he  disputed, 
however  they  may  he  interrupted  by  various  causes. 
A  great  number  of  phenomena  show  us,  that  both  in 
the  sound  state  and  the  diseased,  nature  has  a  ten; 
dency  to    observe  certain   periods;     for   insi; 

vicissitudes  of  sleeping  and  watching  occurring  with 
such  regularity  to  every  one  ;  the  accurate  periods  that 
the  menstrual  flux  observes,  and  the  exact  time  of 
pregnancy  in  all  viviparous  animals,  and  many  other 
such  instances  that  might  be  adduced,  all  prove  this 
law. 

With  respect  to  diseases,  every  one  must  have 
Observed  the  definite  periods  which  tako  place  in 
regular  intermittents,  as  well  those  universal  as  topical : 
in  the  course  of  true  inflammation,  which  at  the  fourth, 
or  at  the  farthest  the  seventh  day,  is  resolved,  or  after 
this  period  changes  into  eiiher  abscess,  gangrene,  or 
scirrhua;  in  exanthematous  eruptions,  which,  if  they 
are  favourable  and  regular,  appear  on  a  certain  and 
definite  day  ;  for  example,  the  smallpox  about  the 
fourth  day.  All  these  appear  to  be  founded  on  im- 
mutable laws,  according  to  which  the  motions  of  the 
body  in  health  and  in  disease  are  governed. 

The  days  on  which  it  is  supposed  the  termination  of 
continued  fevers  principally  happens,  are  the  third, 
fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  twentieth. 

A  simple  continued  fever  terminates  always  hy  a 
regular  crisis  in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  or  from 
330 


the  febrile  matter  falling  on  some  particular  pari 

inflammation, abscess,  eruption, or  destroys  the 
patient. 

Greal  anxiety,  loss  of  strength,  Intense  heat,  stupor, 
delirium,  Irregularity  in  Ike  pulse,  twitchings  in  the 
fingers  and  hands,  picking  a)  the  i"  d  clothes,  startinga 
of  the  tend, .us,  hiocoughs,  involuntary  evacui 
by  mine  and  stool,  and  .~:u  h  liKe  symptoms,  point  out 
the  certain  approach  ol 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  senses  remain  clear  and 
distinct,  the  febrile  heat  abates,  the  skill  is  toll  and 
moist,  the  pulse  becomes  moderate  and  is  regular,  and 
the  urine  deposites  flak  j  crystals,  we  maj  then  expect 
a  spec  dy  and  happy  In  uiinalion  ol'  ihe  disease. 

Tic  usual  appearances  which  are  to  he  observed  on 

dissection  of  those  w  ho  die  of  this  fever,  ale  an  effusion 
within  tiie  cranium,  and  lopaal  affections  perhaps  of 
some  viscera. 

This  disease  being  of  a  mixed  nature,  ihe  treatment 
must  be  modified  accordingly.    In  the  beginning,  the 

same  plan  is  to  he  pursued  as  in  synocha,  excepl   that 

we  must  he  more  sparing  in  the  use  of  the  lancet,  in 

proportion  as  there  is  less  power  in  the  system,  t am 

tain   the    increased    acti if    the  heart    and  arteries; 

although  if  any  important  part  should  he  much  af- 
fected, we  must    act    more    vigorously,    to   preveui    its 

disorganization,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  life. 

When  the  character  of  the  disease  is  changed,  the 
means  proper  will  he  such  as  are  pointed  out  under  the 
head  of  Typhus. 

SYNO'VIA.  (A  term  of  no  radical  meaning, 
coined    hy   Paracelsus.)      An   unctuous   fluid  secreted 

from  certain  glands  in  tin' joint  in  winch  it  is  contained. 

its  use  is  to  lubricate  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the: 

arlic  ulatory  hones,  and  to  facilitate  their  motions. 
SYNOVIAL.     SynovialU,    Of  or  belonging  to  the 

synovia,  or  fluid  of  the  joints. 

Synovial  glands.  Glandults  synovialcs.  The 
assemblage  of  a  fatty  fimlniated  structure  within  the 
;   some  joints. 

SYNTENO'SIS.      (From  ovv,  with,   and  revtov,  a 

tendon.)  A  species  of  articulation  where  the  hones 
tiie  connected  together  by  tendons. 

ra'xis.    (From  ovvttjxu,  to  dissolve.)    A  ma- 
rasmus or  \\  astlng  of  the  body. 

SY  NTIII'.SIS  lie. in    rrvVTiOrjui,    to    compose.) 

Combination.    Bee  Analyst*. 

&YNTiiKTi'sMMs.  (From  ovvdtui,  to  concur.)  The 
reduction  of  a  fracture. 

SvMi.o'ncA.  (I'rom  ffui<ouXoa),  to  cicatrize.)  Me« 
dictnes  which  heal  wounds. 

SYTIIIUS.  (The  name  of  a  shepherd,  who  fed 
the  (locks  of  kiiiL'  AlcithOUB,  who,  proud  of  their  num- 
ber and  beauty ,  insulted  the  sun ;  as  a  punishment  for 
which,  fable  relates,  that  this  disease  was  sent  on 
earth;  01  from  an/iAos,  filthy.)  Lues  venerea;  Morbus 
gallicus ;  Aphrodisius  morbus;  Morbus  indieus ; 
Morbus  neapolitdnus  ;  I'utnr.-ta.  A  genus  of  di 
in  the  Class  Cachexia,  and  Order  Impetigines,  of 
Cullcn.  Towards  the  close  of  the  memorable  fifteenth 
century,  about  the  year  1494  or  I4'i"),  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  were  greatly  alarmed  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  this  disease.  The  novelty  of  its  symptoms, 
and  the  wondeiful  rapidity  with  which  it  was  propa- 
gated throughout  every  part  of  the  known  world,  soon 
made  it  an  important  object  of  medical  inquiry. 

In  common  language,  it  is  said  a  person  has  syphilis 
or  is  poxed,  when  the  venereal  poison  has  been  re- 
ceived into,  or  is  diffused  through  the  system,  and  there 
produces  its  peculiar  effects,  as  ulcers  of  the  mouth  or 
fauces,  spots,  tetters,  and  ulcers  of  the  skin,  pains, 
swelling,  and  caries  of  the  hones,  fee.  But  as  long  as 
the  effects  of  the  poison  are  local  and  confined  to  or 
near  the  genitals,  the  disorder  is  not  called  syphilis, 

lues  venerea,  nor  pox ;  hut  distinguished  by  some  par- 
ticular name,  according  to  its  differenl  seat  or  appear- 
ance; such  as  gonorrhoea  venerea,  chancre, or  bubo. 

The  venereal  disease  is  always  produced  by  a  poison. 
Concerning  the  nature  of  this  poison,  we  know  no 
more  than  we  do  about  that  of  the  smallpox  or  any 
ontagion  ;  we  know  only  that  it  produces  pecu- 
liar effects.  The  smallest  particle  of  this  poison  is. 
sufficient  to  bring  on  the  most  violent  disorder  over  the 
Whole  body.  It  seems  to  spread  and  diffuse  itself  by 
akindof  fermentation  and  assimilation  of  matter :  and, 
like  other  contagions,  it  requires  some  time  after  being 
applied  to  the  human  body,  before  it  produces  that 
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effect.  It  is  not  known  whether  it  has  different  de- 
grees of  acrimony  and  volatility,  or  whether  it  is 
always  the  same-  in  its  nature,  varying  only  with  regard 
to  the  particular  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  different  habit  and  constitution  or  par- 
ticular idiosyncrasy  of  the  person  who  receives  the 
infection.  We  know  that  mercury  possesses  a  certain 
and  specific  power  of  destroying  the  venereal  virus; 
hut  we  are  quite  uncertain  whether  it  acts  by  a  sedative, 
adstringent,  or  evacuant  quality  ;  or,  which  is  not  un- 
likely, by  a  chemical  elective  attraction  whereby  both 
substances  uniting  with  one  another  are  changed  to  a 
third,  which  is  no  more  hurtful,  but  has  some  new 
properties  entirely  distinct  from  those  which  any  of 
them  had  before  they  were  united.  The  variolous 
miasma,  we  know,  produces  its  effects  in  about  twenty 
or  twenty-four  days  after  the  infection  is  received  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  eight  or  ten  days  if  by  inoculation, 
but  the  venereal  virus  seems  to  keep  no  particular 
period.  At  some  times,  and,  perhaps,  in  particular 
persons, Br.  Swediaur  has  seen  chancres  arise  in  the 
space  of  twelve  hours,  nay,  in  a  still  shorter  time, 
indeed  he  mentions  in  a  few  minutes,  after  an  impure 
coition;  whereas  in  most  eases,  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance only  in  so  many  days.  The  generality  of 
men  feel  tlie  first  symptoms  of  a  clap  between  the 
Second  and  fifth  days  after  an  impure  coitus  ;  but  there 
are  instances  where  they  do  not  appear  till  after  as  many 
weeks  or  months.  Dr.  S.  was  consulted  by  a  young 
man,  who  was  seized  with  a  violent  discharge  from  the 
glans  along  with  a  phimosis,  but  without  any  <  hancres, 
four  weeks  after  coilipn  ;  and  during  all  the  interval, 
he  felt  not  the  least  symptom  of  the  disease.  Some 
years  ago,  a  gentleman  went  out  from  London,  in 
seemingly  perfect  health,  to  the  East  Indies;  but  on 
his  arrival  in  that  hot  climate,  after  a  voyage  of  four 
months,  a  violent  clap  broke  out  before  he  went  on 
shore,  though  he  could  have  received  no  infection 
during  the  voyage,  as  there  was  not  a  woman  on  board. 
There  are  instances  which  render  it  probable  thai  the 
viruatnay  lie  four,  five,  or  six  weeks,  and  perhaps  longer, 
on  the  surface  of  the  genitals  before  it  is  absorbed  ; 
and  were  it  not  then  to  produce  a  chancre,  might  pro- 
bably not  he  absorbed  at  all.  We  see  daily  examples, 
where  common  women  communicate  the  infection  to 
different  men  in  the  space  of  several  weeks,  while  they 
themselves  have  not  the  least  symptom  of  syphilis 
local  or  universal,  the  poison  lying  all  thai  lime  in  the 
Vagina  harmless,  and  gcncially'vv  ithnut  being  absorbed. 
How  long  the  \  enereal  \  irus  may  link  in  the  body  itself, 
after  it  has  been  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  blood, 
before  it  produces  any  sensible  effect,  is  a  mallei  ol 
equal  uncertainty.  There  is  scarcely  a  practitioner 
who  has  not  observed  instances  of  iis  remaining  harm- 
less foi  -  u  mouths  iii  the  body.  Dr. Swe 
cliaur  had  a  case,  where,  altei  lying  dormant  for  half  a 
year,  it  broke  out  with  unequivocal  symptoms,  lint 
the  following  instance,  if  it  be  depended  upon,  is  still 

more  extraordinary: 

Home  years  ago,  says  the  above  writer,  I  was  con- 
sulted bj  a  gentleman  about  a  sore  throat,  which  I 
declared  10  be  venereal.    My  patient  was  astonished  ; 

and  assured  me  thai  for  nine  years  past  be  had  not  had 
the  least  venereal  complaint,  nor  had  he  any  reason  to 

believe  he  had  since  received  any  infection ;  but  thai 

lie  had  been  in  the  Last  Indies,  where  In  w  as  a] 
with  a  violent  clap.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  being 
to  appearance  in  good  health,  he  married,  and  conti- 
nued perfectly  free  of  any  such  complaint  ever  since. 
By  a  mercurial  course,  however,  the  complaint  for 
which  he  applied  to  mi1  was  completely  removed. 
With  regard  to  its  effects,  the  venereal  poison  follows  no 

constant  rule;  for  though,  in  general,  it  affects  fust  lie- 
throat,  where  it  produces  ulcerations,  in  others  it 
exerts  its  virulence  on  the  skin  or  bones.  While  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  are  thus  easily  affected  by 
this  poison,  there  are  some  few  who  seem  to  be 
altogether  unsusceptible  of  the  infection  :  as  happens 
equally  with  the  variolous  contagion,  though  they  go 
into  infected  places,  and  expose  themselves  lo  inocula- 
tion or  every  hazard  by  which  the  disease  is  generally 
communicated. 

Some  persons  are  more  liable  than  others  to  be  in- 
fected who  are  Seemingly  of  the  same  habit  ;  nay,  the 
very  same  person  seems  to  be  more  liable  to  be  infected 
at  onetime  than  another,  and   those  who  have   been 

once  infected  sccin  to  be  more  liable  to  catch  the  infec 
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tion  a  second  time,  than  those  who  never  were  infected 
before  with  the  disease.  The  climate,  season,  ase, 
state  of  health,  idiosyncrasy,  are.  perhaps,  as  in  other 
diseases,  the  necessary  predisposing  causes.  The 
same  difference  is  observable  in  the  progress  made  by 
the  disea.-e  alter  the  patient  is  infected.  In  some  the 
progress  is  slow,  and  the  disease  appears  scarcely  to  gain 
any  ground  ;  while  in  others  it  advances  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  and  speedily  produces  the  most  ter- 
rible symptoms.  Whether  the  venereal  poison  can  be 
Bbso.bed  into  the  system,  without  a  previous  excoria- 
tion, or  ulceration  of  the  genitals,  or  some  other  parts 
Of  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Several  cases,  however,  have  occurred  which  render  it 
highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  poison  really  is 
now  and  then  absorbed,  without  any  previous  excori- 
ation or  ulceration  whatsoever,  and  thus  produces 
buboes  and  other  venereal  symptoms  in  the  body. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  the  earliest  and  even  by  some 
it  may  be  caught  by  lying  in  the  same 
bed  or  living  in  the  same  room  with  or  after  an  in- 
fected person.  What  may  have  been  the  case  at  the 
conmu  ncement  of  the  disease,  rannot  be  said,  but  the 
most  accurate  observations  and  experiments  which 
have  been  made  upon  the  subject,  do  not  confirm 
this  to  be  the  case  in  our  times.  Nor  are  nurses  in- 
fected  in  the  Lock-Hospital,  where  they  live  night  and 
day  with  patients  in  all  stages  of  the  distemper.  The 
fad  seems  to  be,  that  patients  in  our  times  aie  apt  to 
impose  upon  themselves,  or  upon  physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, wnh  regard  to  this  matter;  and  the  above 
opinion  easily  gains  ground  among  the  vulgar,  espe- 
cially in  countries  w  In  re  people  aie  more  influenced 
by  prejudices,  superstition,  servile  situation  in  life,  or 
other  circumstances.    He ,  we  sometimes  hear  the 

most  ridiculous  accounts  given    in  those  countries  by 

friars  ami  common  soldiers,  of  the  manner  by  which 
they  came  to  this  disorder ;  such  ae  piles,  gravel,  colics, 
contusions,  fevers,  little-houses,  lying  in  suspected 
beds,  or  lying  in  bed  with  a  Blispected  person,  retention 
Of  the  semi  n,  coition  wiih  a  woman  in  menstruation, 
the  use  of  cider,  bad  wine,  or  beer,  tc. 

Another  question  undecided  is,  whether  the  vene- 
real poison  ever  infects  any  fluid  of  our  body,  besides 
those  of  the  mucous  and  lymphatic  system.  Does  the 
venereal  poison  in  an  infected  woman  ever  affect  the 
milk,  and  consequently  can  the  infection  be  conveyed 

lo  the  infant  by  the  milk   alone,  without   any  VI  n<  leal 

ulcer  on  01   about   the   nipples!     It  is  i  quail;,  a  matter 

of  uncertainty  whether  the  venereal  disease  is  ever 
from  an  infected  father  or  mother,  by  coition, 
io  the  ffntus,  provided  their  genitals  are  sound  ;  or 
whether  a  child  is  ever  affected  with  venereal  symp- 
toms in  the  uterus  of  an  infected  mother.  Such  in- 
fected infants  as  came  under  the  observation  of  Dr. 
Swediaur,  or  of  his  friends,  whose  practice  afforded 
ihein  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  new-born  infants, 
seemed  rather  to  militate  against  the  opinion.    Neither 

lienor  any  of  them,   have  ever  been  able   to  observe 

ulcerations  or  other  symptoms  of  a  venereal  kind  upon 
in  whom  children  ;  and  such  as  make  then  appearance 
four,  -i\,  or  eight,  or  more  days  afterward,  on  the 
genitals,  anus,  lips,  mouth,  &c.  may  rather  be  sup 
posed  io  arise  by  infection  during  the  passage  from 
ulcers  in  the  vagina  of  the  mother,  the  skin  of  the 
infant  being  then  nearly  in  as  tender  a  state  as  the  glans 

penis, or  the  labia  ;  and  this  perhaps  at  the  time  when 
an  absorption  of  the  venereal  poisonmight  more  easily 
take  place  without  a  previous  excoriation, or  ulceration 
of  the  .-km.  All  the  ways,  therefore,  by  which  we 
see,  in  our  days,  the  venereal  poison  communicated 
from  an  unhealthy  to  a  healthy  person,  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following  heads: 

1.  By  the  coition  of  a  healthy  person  with  another 
who  is  infected  with  venereal  disease  of  the  genitals. 

3.  By  the  coition  of  a  healthy  person  with  another, 
apparently  healthy,  in  whose  genitals  the  poison  lies 
concealed,  without  having  yet  produced  any  bad 
sj  mptom.  Thus,  a  woman  who  has  perhaps  received 
the  infection  from  a  man  two  or  three  days  before,  may 
during  that  time  infect,  and  often  does  infect,  the  man 
or  men  who  have  to  do  with  her  afterward,  without 
having  any  symptoms  of  the  disease  visible  upon  her- 
self; and  rue  versa,  a  man  may  infect  a  woman  in  the 
same  manner.  Such  instances  occur  in  practice  every 
day. 

3.  By  sucking  ,  in  this  case  the  nipples  of  the  wet 
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nurse  may  be  infected  by  venereal  ulcers  In  the  mouth 
of  the  child :  or,  vice  versd,  the  nipples  of  the  nurse 
being  infected,  will  occasion  venereal  ulcers  in  the 
child's  nose,  mouth,  or  lips.  It  is  uncertain,  as  men- 
tioned above,  whether  the  venereal  poison  was  ever 
propagated  by  means  of  the  milk  from  the  breast. 

4.  By  exposing  to  the  contact  of  venereal  poison  any 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  by  kissing,  touching, 
&.c.  especially  if  the  parts  so  exposed  have  been  previ- 
ously excoriated,  wounded,  or  ulcerated  by  any  cause 
whatever.  In  this  manner  we  frequently  see  venereal 
ulcers  arise  in  the  scrotum  and  thighs ;  and  there  are 
some  well-attested  instances  where  the  infection  took 
place  in  the  fingers  of  midwives  or  surgeons.  Several 
instances  are  recorded  of  venereal  ulcers  in  the  nos- 
trils, eyelids,  and  lips  of  persons  who  had  touched  their 
own  genitals,  or  those  of  others,  affected  at  the  time 
with  local  venereal  complaints,  and  then  rubbed  their 
nostrils,  &c.  with  the  fingers,  without  previously  wash- 
ing the  hands.  There  was,  a  few  years,  ago  in  London, 
a  melancholy  example  of  a  young  lady,  who,  after 
iiaving  drawn  a  decayed  tooth,  and  replaced  it  with 
one  taken  immediately  from  a  young  woman  appa- 
rently in  perfect  health,  was  soon  after  affected  with 
an  ulcer  in  the  mouth.  The  sore  manifested  symptoms 
of  a  venereal  nature;  but  such  was  its  obstinacy,  that 
it  resisted  the  most  powerful  mercurial  remedies,  ter- 
minating at  last  in  a  caries  of  the  maxilla,  with  a  most 
shocking  erosion  of  the  mouth  and  face,  by  which  the 
unhappy  patient  was  destroyed.  During  all  this,  how- 
ever, we  are  informed  that  not  the  smallest  venereal 
symptom  was  perceived  in  the  woman  from  whom  the 
sound  tooth  was  procured. 

5.  By  wounding  any  part  of  the  body  with  a  lancet 
or  knife  infected  with  the  venereal  virus.  In  this  in- 
stance there  is  a  similarity  between  the  venereal  poison 
and  that  of  the  small-pox.  There  are  several  exam- 
ples of  the  latter  being  produced  by  bleeding  with  a 
lancet  which  had  been  previously  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  inoculation,  or  of  opening  variolous  pustules, 
without  being  properly  cleaned  afterward.  In  Mo- 
ravia, in  the  year  1577,  a  number  of  persons  who  as- 
sembled in  a  house  for  bathing,  had  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  that  time,  scarified  by  the 
barber,  were  all  of  them  infected  with  the  venereal 
disease,  and  treated  accordingly.  Krato,  the  physi- 
cian, and  Jordan,  who  gave  a  description  of  this  dis- 
temper, are  both  of  opinion  that  it  was  communicated 
by  means  of  the  scarifying  instrument.  And  Van 
Swieten  relates  several  instances  where  the  lues  was 
communicated  by  a  similar  carelessness  in  cleaning 
the  instrument  used  in  bleeding  or  scarification. 

The  venereal  poison  applied  to  the  urethra  and  va- 
gina produce  a  clap.  See  GonorrhcBa.  Coming  into 
contact  with  other  parts,  it  produces  a  chancre  or  bubo 
and  constitutional  symptoms.  Chancre  is  the  primary 
and  immediate  consequence  of  inoculation  with  true 
venereal  matter  in  any  of  the  ways  which  have  been 
mentioned,  and  may  arise  in  any  part  of  the  human 
body :  but  it  generally  shows  itself  in  the  pudenda, 
because  the  infecting  medium  is  there  first  taken  up  in 
the  one  sex,  and  communicated  by  contact  to  the  other. 
It  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  these  parts,  for  whenever 
the  same  kind  of  fluid  i3  applied  to  a  scratch  on  the 
hand,  finger,  lip,  or  nipple,  the  same  consequence  will 
follow.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  slightest 
abrasion  possible,  or  breach  of  the  cuticle,  is  sufficient 
to  give  a  speedy  admission  to  this  destructive  poison. 
A  chancre  makes  its  appearance  with  a  slight  inflam- 
mation which  afterward  ulcerates,  or  there  arises  a 
small  pimple  or  pustule  filled  with  a  transparent  fluid, 
which  soon  breaks  and  forms  into  a  spreading  ulcer. 
The  period  at  which  it  makes  its  appearance  after  in- 
fection is  very  various,  being  most  commonly  in  five  or 
six  days,  but  in  some  cases  not  till  after  the  expiration 
of  as  many  weeks.  There  is  both  a  local  and  general 
predisposition  to  chancres :  Jews  and  Mahommedans, 
from  the  constant  exposure  of  the  glans  and  loss  of  the 
prepuce,  have  the  cuticle  of  the  glans  penis  of  much 
firmer  texture  than  those  who  have  not  been  circum- 
cised ;  and  they  are,  from  this  circumstance,  much  less 
subject  to  chancres  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  For  the 
same  reason  they  who,  from  the  shortness  of  the  pre- 
puce, generally  keep  the  glans  uncovered,  are  not  so 
liable  to  the  diseases  as  those  who  have  long  narrow 
preputia ;  for  persons  thus  formed  constantly  keep  the 
surface  of  the  glans  and  prepuce  moist  and  tender, 
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and  almost  at  every  cohabitation  are  liable  to  abrasions 
and  to  excoriations. 

There  is  an  intermediate  state  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease between  a  local  and  constitutional  affection,  which, 
arises  from  the  absorption  of  venereal  matter  from 
some  surface  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  The  glands 
situated  nearest  the  parts  thus  affected  are  apt  to  be 
come  swelled  and  inflamed,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  what 
is  termed  bubo ;  and  the  parts  of  generation  usually 
coming  fust  in  contact  with  the  matter,  so  the  glands 
in  the  groin  generally  afford  this  particular  symptom. 
In  most  cases  the  venereal  virus  is  absorbed  from  a 
chancre  or  an  ulcer  in  the  urethra;  but  instances  have 
occurred  where  a  bubo  has  arisen  without  either  go 
norrhoea  or  any  kind  of  ulceration,  and  where  the  mat  ■ 
ter  appears  to  have  been  absorbed,  without  any  erosion 
of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 

A  bubo  comes  on  with  pain  in  the  groin  accompa- 
nied with  some  degree  of  hardness  and  swelling,  and 
is  at  first  about  the  size  of  a  kidney  bean,  but  continu- 
ing to  increase,  it  at  length  becomes  as  large  as  an  egg, 
occasions  the  person  to  experience  some  difficulty  in 
wulking,  and  is  attended  with  a  pulsation  and  throb- 
bing in  the  tumour,  and  a  great  redness  of  the  skin. 
In  some  cases  the  suppuration  is  quickly  completed,  in 
others  it  goes  on  very  slow,  and  in  others  again  the  in- 
flammatory appearances  go  off  without  any  formation 
of  pus.  In  a  few  instances  the  glans  have  been  known 
to  become  scirrhous.  The  following  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  venereal  bubo.  The  swelling  is  usually 
confined  to  one  gland,  the  colour  of  the  skin  where  in- 
flammation prevails  is  of  a  florid  red,  the  pain  is  very 
acute,  the  progress  from  inflammation  to  suppuration 
and  ulceration  is  generally  very  rapid,  the  suppuration  is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  gland,  and  there 
is  only  one  abscess. 

A  bubo  is  never  attended  with  danger,  where  the  in- 
flamed gland  proceeds  on  regularly  to  suppuration,  but 
in  particular  cases  it  acquires  an  indolence  after  coming 
to  a  certain  length,  arising  from  a  scrofulous  taint,  or 
by  being  combined  with  erysipelas  it  terminates  in 
gangrene,  and  occasions  a  great  loss  of  substance. 
This  termination  is,  however,  more  frequently  met  with 
in  hospitals  than  in  private  practice,  and  may  partly  be 
attributed  to  the  contaminated  state  of  the  air  of  the. 
wards  wherein  venereal  patients  are  lodged. 

A  constitutional  taint  is  the  third  form  under  which 
it  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  venereal  poison  is  apt 
to  show  itself,  and  which  always  arises  in  consequence 
of  the  matter  being  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  circu- 
lating mass  of  fluids.  The  absorption  of  it  may,  how- 
ever, take  place  in  three  ways : 

1st,  It  may  be  carried  into  the  circulation,  without 
producing  any  evident  local  effect  on  the  part  to  which 
it  was  first  applied. 

2dly,  It  may  take  place  in  consequence  of  some  local 
affection,  such  as  either  gonorrhoea,  chancre,  or  bubo. 
And, 

3dly,  It  may  ensue  from  an  application  of  the  matter 
to  a  common  sore  or  wound,  similar  to  what  happens  in 
inoculating  for  the  small-pox. 

The  most  general  way,  however,  in  which  a  consti- 
tutional taint  is  produced,  is  by  an  absorption  of  the 
matter,  either  from  a  chancre  or  a  bubo. 

When  venereal  matter  gets  into  the  system,  some 
symptoms  of  it  may  often  be  observed  in  the  course  of 
six  or  eight  weeks,  or  probably  sooner ;  but  in  some 
cases,  it  will  continue  in  the  circulating  mass  of  fluids 
for  many  months  before  any  visible  signs  of  its  effects 
are  produced.  The  system  being  completely  contami- 
nated, it  then  occasions  many  local  effects  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  shows  itself  under  a  variety  of 
forms,  many  of  which  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  dis- 
tinct disease.  We  may  presume  that  this  variety  de- 
pends wholly  on  the  difference  of  constitution,  the 
different  kind  of  pans  affected,  and  the  different  state 
these  parts  were  in  at  the  time  the  matter  or  poison  was 
applied. 

The  first  symptoms  usually  show  themselves  on  the 
skin  and  in  the  mouth  or  throat  When  on  the  skin, 
reddish  and  brownish  spots  appear  here  and  there  on 
the  surface,  and  eruptions  of  a  copper  colour  are  dis- 
persed over  different  parts  of  the  body,  on  the  top  of 
which  there  soon  forms  a  thick  scurf  or  scale.  This 
scurf  falls  off  after  a  short  time,  and  is  succeeded  by 
another,  and  the_same  happening  several  times,  and  at 
length  casting  o 
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discharges  an  acrid  fetid  matter.  When  the  matter  is 
secreted  in  the  glands  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  the 
tongue  will  often  be  affected  so  as  to  occasion  a  thick- 
ness of  speech,  and  the  tonsils,  palate,  and  uvula  will 
become  ulcerated  so  as  to  produce  a  soreness  and  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing,  and  likewise  a  hoarseness  in  the 
voice.  In  a  venereal  ulcer  of  the  tonsil,  a  portion  of  it 
seems  as  if  it  was  dug  out ;  it  is,  moreover,  very  foul, 
and  has  a  thick,  white  matter  adhering  to  it,  which 
cannot  be  washed  off.  By  these  characteristic  marks 
it  may,  in  general,  readily  be  distinguished  from  any 
other  species  of  ulceration  in  these  parts. 

If  the  disease  affects  the  eyes,  obstinate  inflamma- 
tion, and  sometimes  ulceration,  will  also  attack  these 
organs. 

The  matter  sometimes  falls  on  deep-seated  parts, 
such  as  the  tendons,  ligaments,  and  periosteum,  and 
occasions  hard,  painful  swellings  to  arise,  known  by 
the  name  of  nodes. 

When  the  disease  is  suffered  to  take  its  own  course, 
and  not  counteracted  by  proper  remedies,  the  patient" 
will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  afflicted  with  severe 
pains,  but  more  particularly  in  the  night-time;  his 
countenance  will  become  sallow,  his  hair  will  fall  off, 
he  will  lose  his  appetite,  strength,  and  flesh,  his  rest 
will  be  much  disturbed  by  night,  and  a  small  fever  of 
the  hectic  kind  will  arise.  The  ulcers  in  the  mouth  and 
throat  being  likewise  suffered  to  spread,  and  to  occa- 
sion a  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  palate,  an  opening  will 
be  made  from  the  mouth  of  the  nose ;  and  the  carti- 
lages and  bones  of  the  nose  being  at  length  corroded 
away,  this  will  sink  on  a  level  with  the  face.  Some 
constitutions  will  bear  up  for  a  considerable  time 
against  the  disease,  while  others  again  will  soon  sink 
under  a  general  weakness  and  irritation  produced  by 
it.  If  the  disorder  is  recent,  and  the  constitution  not 
impaired  by  other  diseases,  a  perfect  cure  may  easily 
be  affected  ;  but  where  it  is  of  long  standing,  and  ac- 
companied with  the  symptoms  of  irritation  which  have 
been  mentioned,  the  cure  will  prove  tedious,  and  in 
many  cases  uncertain,  as  the  constitution  and  strength 
of  the  patient  may  not  admit  of  his  going  through  a 
course  of  medicine  sufficient  to  destroy  the  poison  ;  or 
his  health  may  be  in  such  a  state,  as  that  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  mercury  can  be  administered  even  at 
considerable  intervals. 

The  general  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dissec- 
tion of  those  who  die  of  lues,  are,  caries  of  the  bones, 
but  more  particularly  those  of  the  cranium,  often  com- 
municating ulceration  to  the  brain  itself,  together  with 
enlargements  and  indurations  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
scirrhus  of  several  of  the  organs,  particularly    the 
liver  and  lungs,  and  exostoses  of  many  of  the  hardest 
bones. 
Syphilis  indica.    The  yaws. 
Syphilis  polonica.    A  variety  of  venereal  disease. 
Syri*  oleum.    A  fragrant  essential  oil,  obtained 
by  distilling  the  canary  balsam-plant,  or  moldavica. 
Syrian  herb  mastich.     See  Teucrium  maram. 
SYRI'GMUS.     See  Paracusis. 
SYRl'NCA.     (From  avpiyl,  a  pipe:  so  called  be- 
cause from  its  branches  pipes  were  made  after  the 
removal  of  the  pith.)    The  pipe  tree. 
SYRI'NGMOS.     See  Paracusis. 
Syringo'tomum.     (From    avpiyl,   a   fistula,    and 
reuvta,  to  cut.)     An  instrument  to  cut  fistulas. 

SYRIN.X.  (A  Hebrew  word.)  A  pipe.  A  syringe. 
A  fistula. 

Syrmai'smus.    (From  a-upuni\u>,  to  evacuate.)    A 
gentle  evacuation  by  vomit  or  stool. 
SYRUP.    See  Syrupus. 
Syrup  of  ginger.    See  Syrupus  zingiberis. 
Syrup  of  lemon.     See  Syrupus  limonum. 
Syrup  of  marsh-mallows.    See  Syrupus  althcm. 
Syrup  of  mulberry.    See  Syrupus  mori. 
Syrup  of  orange.    See  Syrupus  aurantii. 
Syrup  of  poppy.     See   Syrupus  papaveris. 
Syrup  of  red  poppy.    See  Syrupus  rhmadoe. 
Syrup  of  roses.    See  Syrupus  roses. 
Syrup  of  saffron.     See  Syrupus  croci. 
Syrup  of  senna.     See  Syrupus  senna. 
Syrup  of  Tolu.    See  Syrupus  tolutanus. 
SYRUPUS.    (Serab,  a  potion,  Arabian.)    The  name 
syrup  is  given  to  sugar  dissolved  in  water;  and  in  the 
present  pharmacopoeia  this  is  termed  simple  syrup.  See 
Syrupus  simplex. 
Syrups  are  generally  made  with  the  juice  of  vegeta- 
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bles  or  fruits,  or  by  adding  vegetable  extracts  or  other 
substances.  To  keep  syrups  without  fermenting,  it  iff 
necessary  that  their  temperature  should  be  attended 
to,  and  kept  as  near  55°  as  possible.  A  good  cellar  will 
answer  this  purpose,  for  there  are  few  summers  in 
wmch  the  temperature  of  such  a  place  rises  to  60°. 

Syrupus  aceti.  Sugar  and  vinegar.  A  refrige- 
rating syrup.    See  Oxyvul. 

Syrupus  althe.e.  Syrup  of  mareh-mallow.  Sy- 
rupus ex  allhaa.  Syrupus  de  althaa.  Take  of  the 
fresh  root  of  marsh-mallow,  bruised,  half  a  pound ; 
rehned  sugar,  two  pounds ;  water,  a  gallon.  Boil  down 
the  water  with  the  marsh-mallow-root  to  half,  and 
press  out  the  liquor  when  cold.  Set  it  by  for  24  hours, 
that  the  feculencies  may  subside ;  then  pour  off  the 
liquor,  and  having  added  the  sugar,  boil  it  down  to  a 
proper  consistence.  An  emollient  and  demulcent; 
mostly  given  to  allay  tickling  coughs,  hoarseness,  &c. 
in  conjunction  with  other  remedies. 

Syrupus  aurantii.  Syrup  of  orange.  Syrupus 
corticis  aurantii.  Syrupus  e  corticibus  aurantiorum. 
Syrupus  de  cortice  aurantwrum.  Take  of  fresh  orange- 
peel,  two  ounces;  boiling  water,  a  pint;  refined  sugar, 
three  pounds.  Macerate  the  orange-peel  in  the  water 
for  12  hours  in  a  covered  vessel ;  then  pour  oft'  the 
liquor,  and  add  the  sugar.  A  pleasant  bitter  and  sto- 
machic. 

Syrupus  caryophylli  rubri.  A  warm  and  sti- 
mulating syrup. 

Syrupus  colchici.  An  acrid  and  diuretic  com- 
pound given  in  dropsies. 

Syrupus  corticis  aurantii.  See  Syrupus  au- 
rantii. 

Syrupus  croci.  Syrup  of  saffron.  Take  of  saf- 
fron, an  ounce  ;  boiling  water,  a  pound  ;  refined  sugar, 
two  pounds  and  a  half.  Macerate  the  saffron  in  the 
water  tor  12  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  then  strain  the 
liquor,  and  add  the  sugar.  This  imparts  a  beautiful 
colour  to  liquids,  and  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  cor- 
dial. Among  the  vulgar,  syrup  of  saffron  is  in  high 
esteem  in  measles,  small-pox,  &c. 

Syrupus  limonum.  Syrup  of  lemon.  Syrupus 
sued  limonis.  Syrupus  e  succo  limonum.  Syrupus  e 
succo  citrorum.  Take  of  lemon-juice,  strained,  a  pint; 
refined  sugar,  two  pounds.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the 
lemon-Juice  in  the  manner  directed  for  simple  syrup. 
A  very  pleasant,  cooling,  and  acid  syrup  which  may  be 
exhibited  with  advantage,  in  febrile  and  bilious  affec- 
tions. 

Syrupus  mori.  Syrup  of  mulberry.  Syrupus 
mororum.  Take  of  mulberry-juice,  strained,  a  pint; 
refined  sugar,  two  pounds.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the 
mulberry-juice  in  the  manner  directed  for  simple 
syrup.  Syrup  of  mulberries  is  very  grateful  and  ape- 
rient, and  may  be  given  with  such  intentions  to  chil- 
dren. 

Syrupus  papaveris.  Syrupus  papaveris  albi.  Sy- 
rupus e  mecenio.  Syrupus  de  meconio,  sivediacodium. 
Take  of  capsules  of  white  poppy,  dried  and  bruised, 
the  seeds  being  separated,  14  ounces  ;  refined  sugar, 
two  pounds ;  boiling  water,  two  gallons  and  a  half. 
Macerate  the  capsules  in  the  water  for  24  hours,  then 
boil  it  down  by  means  of  a  water-bath  to  one  gallon, 
and  press  out  the  liquor  strongly.  Boil  down  the  liquor 
again,  alter  being  strained,  to  two  pints,  and  strain  it 
while  hot.  Set  it  by  for  12  hours,  that  the  feculencies 
may  subside :  then  boil  down  the  clear  liquor  to  a  pint, 
and  add  the  sugar  in  the  manner  directed  for  simple 
syrup.  It  should  be  kept  in  stone  bottles,  and  in  a  cel- 
lar. A  useful  anodyne  preparation,  which  may  be 
added  with  advantage  to  a  vast  variety  of  medicines 
against  diseases  of  the  bowels,  coughs,  &c. 

Syrupus  papaveris  erratici.  See  Syrupus  rha- 
ados. 

Syrupus  rhamni.  Syrup  of  buckthorn.  Take  of 
the  fresh  juice  of  buckthorn-berries,  four  pints  ;  ginger- 
root,  sliced,  allspice,  powdered,  of  each  half  an  ounce; 
refined  sugar,  three  pounds  and  a  half.  Set  by  the 
juice  for  three  days,  that  the  feculencies  may  subside, 
and  strain.  To  a  pint  of  the  clear  juice  add  the  ginger 
and  allspice ;  then  macerate  in  a  gentle  heat  four  hours, 
and  strain  ;  boil  down  what  remains  to  one  pint  and  a 
half,  mix  the  liquors,  and  add  the  sugar  in  the  manner 
directed  for  simple  syrup. 

This  preparation, in  doses  of  three  or  four  spoonfuls, 
operates  as  a  brisk  cathartic.  The  principal  inconve- 
nience attending  it  is,  that  it  is  very  unpleasant,  and 
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occasions  a  thirst  and  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fnuces, 
and  sometimes  violent  gripes.  These  effects  may  be 
prevented  by  drinking  liberally  of  water-gruel,  or  other 
warm  liquids,  during  the  operation. 

Syrupus  rikeados.  Syrupus  papavcris  erratici. 
Syrupus  dc  papavere  erratico.  Syrup  of  rod-poppy. 
Take  of  red-poppy  petals,  fresh,  a  pound;  boiling 
water,  a  pint  and  two  fluid  ounces ;  refined  sugar,  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  Having  heated  the  water  in  a 
water-bath,  add  gradually  the  red-poppy  petals,  fre- 
quently stirring  them  ;  then  having  removed  the  vessel, 
macerate  for  twelve  hours ;  next  press  out  the  liquor, 
and  set  it  by  to  settle  ;  lastly,  aild  the  sugar  as  directed 
for  simple  syrup.  This  is  a  very  mild  anodyne,  and 
used  more  for  the  colour,  than  for  its  medical  pro- 
perties. 

Syrupus  ribis  nigri.  Syrup  of  black  currants. 
Aperient  and  diuretic  qualities  are  attributed  to  this 
preparation. 

Syrupus  ros.e.  Syrup  of  roses.  Syrupus  rosarum 
solutivus.  Syrupus  e  rosissiccis.  Take  of  damask-rose 
petals,  dried, seven  ounces  ;  refined  sugar, six  pounds; 
boiling  water,  four  pints.  Macerate  the  rose-petals  in  the 
water  for  twelve  hours,  and  strain  ;  then  evaporate  the 
strained  liquor,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  to  two  pints 
and  a  half;  then  add  the  sugar  in  the  manner  described 
for  simple  svrup.  A  useful  laxative  for  children. 
From  3j.  to'jss. 

Syrupus  rubi  idjei.  Syrup  of  raspberry.  A  plea- 
sant aperient  syrup  for  children. 

Syrupus  scilliticus.  Expectorant  and  diuretic. 
See  Oxymel  scillai. 

Syrupus  senn/k.  Syrup  of  senna.  Take  of  senna- 
leaves,  two  ounces;  fennel-seed,  bruised,  ail  ounce; 
manna,  three  ounces;  refined  sugar,  a  pound  ;  water, 
boiling,  a  pint.  Macerate  the  senna-leaves  and  fennel- 
seeds  in  the  water  for  an  hour,  with  a  gentle  heat ; 
strain  the  liquor,  and  mix  with  it  the  manna  and  su- 
gar ;  then  boil  to  the  proper  consistence.  A  useful 
purgative  for  children. 

Syrupus  simplex.  Syrupus.  Simple  syrup.  Take 
of  refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half;  water,  a  pint. 
Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water  in  a  water-bath,  then 
set  it  aside  for  twenty-four  hours;  take  off  the  scum  ; 
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and  if  there  be  any  feculencies,  pour  off  the  Clear 
liquor  from  them. 

Syrupus  toluntanus.  Syrup  of  Tolu.  Take  of 
balsam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  ;  water,  boiling,  a  pint ;  re- 
fined sugar,  two  pounds.  Boil  the  balsam  in  the  water 
half  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel,  occasionally  stirring 
it ;  strain  the  liquor  when  it  is  cold,  and  then  add  the 
sugar  in  the  manner  directed  for  simple  syrup.  A  use- 
ful balsamic  syrup,  calculated  to  allay  tickling  coughs 
and  hoarsenesses. 

Syrupus  viol*:.  A  pleasant  laxative  for  young 
children. 

Syrupus  zingiberis.  Syrup  of  ginger.  Take  of 
ginger-root,  sliced,  two  ounces  ;  water,  boiling,  a  pint  ; 
refined  sugar,  two  pounds.  Macerate  the  ginger-root 
in  the  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  strain  ;  then 
add  the  sugar  in  the  manner  directed  for  simple  syrup. 
A  carminative  and  stomachic  syrup.  Dose  from  one 
to  three  drachms. 

SYSPASIA.  (From  crva-rraoi,  contraho,  convello.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology. 
Class,  Neurotica ;  Order,  Systatica.  Comatose  spasm. 
It  has  three  species,  viz.  Syspasia  convulsio,  hysteria, 
epilepsia. 

SYSSARCO'SIS.  (From  avv,  and  aapl,  flesh.)  A 
species  of  union  of  bones,  in  which  one  bone  is  united 
to  another  by  means  of  an  intervening  muscle.  In 
this  manner  the  OS  liyoides  is  connected  with  the  ster- 
num and  other  parts. 

SYSTATICA.  (From  cvvtarnui,  congrc&ior,  con- 
socio.)  The  name  of  an  order  of  diseases  in  Class 
Neurotica,  of  Good's  Nosology.  Diseases  affecting 
several,  or  all  the  sensorial  powers  simultaneously.  Its 
genera  are,  Jlgrypnia,  Dysphonia,  Jlntipathia,  Ce- 
phalwa,  iJinus,  Syncope,  Syspasia,  Caries. 

System,  absorbent.   Sea  Absorbents  and  lymphatics. 

System,  genital.    The  parts  of  generation. 

System,  nervous.    See  Nerve. 

System  of  pi/nits.    See  Plants. 

System,  vascular-    The  arteries  and  veins. 

SYSTOLE.  (From  cvs-e\Xoi,  to  contract.)  The 
contraction  of  the  heart. 

SYSTREMMA.  (From  mxrrneqjo),  contorquco,  to 
wind  about,  or  twist.)    The  cramp. 
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'T'-BANDAGE.  A  bandage  so  named  from  its 
figure.  It  is  principally  used  for  supporting  the  dress- 
ings, after  the  operation  for  fistula  in  ano,  in  diseases 
of  the  perinscum,  and  those  of  the  groins,  anus,  &c. 

TABA'CUM.  (From  Tobago,  the  island  from 
whence  it  was  first  brought.)  Tobacco.  See  JWco- 
liana. 

TABASHEER.  The  silica  found  in  the  hollow 
stem  of  the  bamboo  cane  is  so  called.  Its  optical  pro- 
perties are  peculiar. 

TABE'LLA.  (Diminutive  of  tabula,  a  table.)  A 
lozenge. 

TA'BES.  (Tabes,  is,  f. ;  from  tabesco,  to  consume 
or  pine  away.)  A  wasting  of  the  body.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  Class,  Cachexia:;  and  Order,  Marcores, 
of  Cullen  ;  characterized  by  emaciation  and  weakness, 
attended  with  hectic  fever,  but  without  any  cough  or 
spitting,  which  last  symptoms  distinguish  it  from 
phthisis.  It  has  three  species:  1.  Tabes  purutmta, 
from  an  ulcerous  discharge :  2.  Tabes  scrofulosa, 
from  a  scrofulous  habit:  3.  Tabes  venenata,  from 
poison.     See  Atrophy. 

Tabes  coxaria.  A  wasting  of  the  thigh  and  leg 
from  an  abscess,  or  other  cause' in  the  hip. 

Tabes  dorsams.  Lordosis.  A  wasting  of  the 
body,  attended  at  first  with  pain  in  the  back  or  loins, 
and  afterward  also  in  the  neck  and  head,  caused  by  a 
too  early  or  a  too  frequent  use  of  venery.  Dr.  Cullen 
makes  it  a  variety  of  atrophia  inanitorum.  Hippocrates 
calls  it  tabes  ossis. 

Tabes  ossis  sacri.    See  Tabes  dorsalis. 

Tabes  pulmonalis.    See  Phthisis. 

Tabes  renalis.  A  wasting  away  of  the  body  from 
an  abscess  of  the  kidney. 

TABULAR  SPAR.  Table  spar.  Schaalstein  of 
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Werner.  Prismatic  augite  of  Jameson.  A  mineral 
of  a  grayish  white  colour,  found  in  primitive  rocks  at 
Orawicza. 

TACAMAIIACCA.  (Indian.)  See  Fagara  oc- 
tandra. 

TA'CTUS.    See  Touch. 

T/E'DA.  (AairSa ;  from  Sad),  to  burn.)  A  torch.  A 
species  of  pine  which  burns  like  a  torch.  A  medicated 
torch  for  fumigations. 

TiE'NIA.  (Taivia,  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying  a, 
fillet  :  the  name  of  a  worm,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
fillet  or  tape.)  The  tape-worm.  A  genus  of  intestinal 
worms;  characterized  by  a  long,  flat,  and  jointed  body, 
See  Worms. 

TAIL.    See  Cauda. 

TALC.     See  Talcum. 

TALCUM.  (From  talk,  German.)  Talc.  Of  this 
mineral,  which  is  Jameson's  sixth  subspecies  of  rhom- 
boidal  mica,  there  are  two  kinds.  1.  Common  talc,  of 
a  greenish  white  colour,  greasy  feel,  breaks  into  curved 
plates  or  leaves,  occurs  in  beds  of  mica  slate,  and  clay 
slate,  in  several  parts  of  Scotland.  2.  Indurated  title, 
or  talc  slate,  of  a  greenish-gray  colour,  found  in  Scot- 
land, and  abundantly  on  the  Continent.  It  is  used  by 
carpenters,  tailors,  hat  makers,  and  glaziers  for  draw- 
ing lines. 

Talc  is  composed  of  pure  magnesia  mixed  with  near 
twice  its  weight  of  silex  and  less  than  its  weight  of 
alumine.  The  greenish  foliaccous  Venice  talc  was  for- 
merly used  medicinally,  as  possessing  antacid  and  ape- 
rient qualities. 
Tallow.    See  Fat. 

TA'LPA.  (From  rutiXoc,  blind.)  Talparia.  A 
mole.  Also,  a  tumour  resembling  a  mole  in  eating,  am} 
creeping  under  the  skin. 
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TA'LUS.    See  Astragalus 

T'ALCKTE.  Nacrite  of  Jameson.  Earthly  talc  of 
Werner.  A  greenlstj-white,  scaly  mineral  found  in 
the  mining  district  of  Freyberg. 

Tamalapa'tha.  The  Indian  leaf  Is  so  termed  by 
some  authors.     See  Laurus  cassia. 

TAMA  RIM).     See  Tama, 

TAMARI'NDtJS.  {Tamarindus,  i,  m.;  from  tamar, 
or  tamarindi,  which  is,  in  the  Arabian  language,  a  sy- 
nonyme  of  the dactylus  or  date.)  I.  The  name  of  a 
genua  of  plants.  Glass,  Monaaelphia;  Order,  Trian- 
dria.     The  tamarind-tree. 

2.  The  pbarmacopceial  name  of  the  tamarind.  See 
Tamarindus  indica. 

Tamarindus  indica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tamarind-tree.  Oxyphcenicon ;  Siliqua  arabica ;  Bn- 
lampulli;  Tamaraa  zccla;  oxyphamicia ;  Acacia  m- 
The  pulp  of  the  tamarind,  with  the  seeds,  con- 
nected  tog<  ther  by  numerous  tough  strings  or  fibres, 
are  brought  to  us  freed  from  the  outer  shell,  and 
tnonly  preserved  in  syrup.  According  to  Long,  tama- 
rinds are  prepared  for  exportation  at  Jamaica,  in  the 
following  manner:  "The  fruit  or  pods  are  gathered  in 
June,  July, and  August,  when  full  ripe,  which  is  known 
by  their  fragility  or  easy  breaking  on  small  pressure 
between  the  finger  and  thumb.  The  fruit  taken  out  of 
the  pod,  and  cleared  from  the  shelly  fragments,  is 
placed  in  layers  in  a  cask,  and  boiling  \\riip,  just  before 
it  begins  to  granulate,  is  poured  in,  till  the  cask  is  filled  : 
the  syrup  pervades  every  part  quite  down  to  the  bot- 
tom, and,  when  cool,  the  cask  is  headed  for  sale."  The 
tamarind  is  employed  as  a  laxative,  and  for  abating 
thirst  or  heat  in  various  inflammatory  complaints,  anil 
for  correcting  putrid  disorders  especially  of  a  biliouskind, 
in  which  the  cathartic,  antiseptic,  and  refrigerant  qua- 
lities of  the  fruit  have  been  found  equally  useful.  When 
intended  merely  as  a  laxative,  it  may  he  of  advantage 
(Dr.  Woodville  observes^  to  join  it  with  manna  or 
purgatives  of  a  sweet  kind,  by  which  Us  use  is  rendered 
safer  and  more  effectual.  Three  drachms  of  the  pulp 
are  usually  sufficient  to  open  the  body,  but  to  prove  mo- 
derately cathartic,  one  or  two  ounces  are  required,  it 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  confectio  cassia,  and  confecpio 

TAMARI'SCUS.     See  Tamarix  gallica. 

TA'MARIX.       {Tamarix,    m>,f.;    from    Tamaril;, 

abstersion,  Heb.:  named  from  its  properties  of  cleans- 
ing and  purifying  the  blood.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plant-.  Class,  Vcntandria;  Order,  Digynia.  The 
tamarisk-tree. 

Tamarix  gallica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tamarisk-tree.  Tamariscus.  Tamarisk.  The  bark, 
wood,  and  leaves  of  this  tree,  were  formerly  employed 
medicinally,  though  seldom  used  at  present.  The  for- 
mer lor  its  aperient  and  corroborant  virtues  in  obstruc- 
tions of  the  liver;  the  latter  in  icterus,  haemoptysis, 
and  some  affections  of  the  skin. 

TA  M  E-P<  HSON.     See  Asclepias  vincetoxicum, 

TANACE'TUM.  (.Tanacetum,  i,  n.;  corrupted  from 
tauasia,  athanasia,  the  old  name  for  tansy.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  LiiiiKean  system. 
Class,  Syngenesia  ;  Order,  Polygamia  superftua. 
Tansy. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  tansy.  See  Ta- 
nacetum rulgare. 

TanaCETCM  balsamita.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  officinal  alecost.  Balsamita  mas  ;  Balsamita  ma- 
jar;  Tanacetum  korttnse;  Castas  hortorum.  Cost- 
mary,  or  alecost.  The  plant  v\  hich  hears  this  name  in 
the  pharmacopeias,  is  the  Tanacetum  balsamita; 
foliis  ovatis,  intcgris,  scrratis,  of  Liniueus.  A  fra- 
grant smelling  herb,  somewhat  like  that  ot  mint:  for- 
merly esteemed  as  a  corroborant,  carminative,  and 
errnnenagogue.  v 

Tanacetpm  hortknse.     See  Balsamita  mas. 

Tasackti  fm  viLfi.uiE.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  tansv.  Tanasia ;  Athanasia;  Parthe- 
nium  mas.  Tanacetum— foliis  bipinnatis  incicis  ser- 
ratis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  tansy 
have  a  stronc,  not  very  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  bitter 
somewhat  aromatic  taste.  The  virtues  of  tansy  are  tonic, 
stomachic,  anthelmintic,  emmenagogue,  and  resolvent. 
It  has  been  much  used  .as  a  vermifuge ;  and  testimo- 
nies of  its  efficacy  are  given  by  many  respectable  phy- 
sicians. Not  only  the  leaves,  hut  the  seeds  ba' 
employed  with  this  intention,  and  substituted  for  those 
of  santonicum.    We  are  told  by  Dr.  Clark,  that  ui 
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Scotland  tansy  was  found  to  be  of  great  service  in 
vai  ions  casea  of  gout;  and  Dr.  Cullen,  who  afterward 
was  informed  of  the  effect  it  had  produced  upon  those 
used  the  herb  for  this  purpose,  says,  "I  have 
Known  several  who  have  taken  it  without  any  advan- 
some  others  who  reported  that  they  had  been 
relieved  from  the  frequency  of  their  gout."     Tansy  is 
also  recommended  in  the  hysteria,  especially  when 
isei*  supposed  to  piocecd  from  menstrual  ob- 
structions. 

This  plant  may  be  given  in  powder  to  the  quantity 
of  a  drachm  or  more  for  a  dose  ;  but  it  has  been  more 
commonly  taken  in  infusion,  or  drank  in  tea. 

TANA'SIA.    See  Tanacetum, 

TANNIN.  This,  which  is  one  of  the  immediate 
principles  oi  vegetabk  3,  was  first  distinguished  by  Se- 
guin  from  the  »allic  acid,  with  which  it  had  been  con- 
fOUJlded  under  the  nam,.-  of  the  astringent  principle. 
i  the  name  of  tannin,  from  its°use  in  the  tan- 
ning of  leather ;  which  it  effects  by  its  characteristic 
property,  that  of  forming  with  gelatin  a  tough  insoluble 
matter. 

It  may  be  obtained  from  vegetables  by  macerating 
them  in  cold  water  ;  and  precipitated  from  this  solution, 
which  contains  likewise  gallic  acid  and  extractive  mat- 
ter, by  hyperoxygenized  muriate  of  tin.  From  this  pre- 
cipitate, immediately  diffused  in  a  large  quantity  of 
Water,  the  oxide  of  tin  may  be  separated  by  sulphurel- 
Irogcn  tas,  leaving  the  tannin  in  solution. 

ii  Proust  has  since  recommended  another  me- 
thod, the  precipitation  of  a  decoction  of  galls  by  pow- 
dered carbonate  ofpotassa,  washing  well  the  greenish- 
•  that  fall  down  with  cold  water,  and  drying 
them  in  a  stove.  The  precipitate  grows  brown  in  the 
air,  becomes  brittle  and  shining  like  a  resin,  and  yet 
remains  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  tannin  in  this  slate, 
l.e  says,  i<  \  ery  pure. 

Sir  II.  Davy,  after  making  several  experiments  on 
different  methods  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  tannin 
in  astringent  infusions,  prefers  for  [his  purpose  the  com- 
mon process  of  precipitating  the  tannin  by  gelatin  ;  hut 
he  remarks,  that  the  tannin  of  different  vegetables 
requires  different  proportions  of  gelatin  for  its  satura- 
tion ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  precipitate  obtained  is 
it  by  the  degree  in  which  the  solutions  are  con 
centrated. 

ix  observed,  that  coffee-berries  acquired  by 
roasting  the  property  of  precipitating  gelatin;  and 
Ilaii  In  It  has  made  a  number  ot'  experiments,  which 
show  that  an  artificial  tannin,  or  substance  bavins  its 
chief  property,  may  be  formed,  by  treating  with  nitric 
arid  iiiattciscontaininL'  charcoal.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  tannin,  when  prepared  from  vegetable  substances, 

as  dry  charcoal  of  wood,  yields,  on  combustion,  pro- 
ducts analagous  to  those  of  animal  matters.  From  his 
experiments  if  would  seem,  that  tannin  is,  in  reality, 
carbonaceous  matter  combined  with  oxygen ;  and  the 
difference  iii  the  proportion  of  oxygen  may  occasion  the 
es  In  the  tannin  procured  from  different  sub- 
stances, that  from  catechu  appearing  to  contain  most. 

Bouillon  Lagrange  asserts,  thai  tannin,  by  absorbing 
oxygi  n,  is  converted  into  gallic  acid. 

it  is  noi  an  unfrequent  practice,  to  administer  medi- 
cines containing  tannin  in  cases  of  debility,  and  at  the 
e  to  prescribe  gelatinous  food  as  nutritious. 
But  this  is  evidently  improper,  as  the  tannin,  from 
its  chemical  properties,  must  render  the  gelatin  indi- 
gestible. 

TANSY.     See  Tanacetum. 

Taneu,  u  H'l-    See  Potentilla. 

TANTALUM.  The  metal,  an  account  of  which  ia 
given  under  the  article  columbic  acid.  See  Columbic 
acid  and  Columbium. 

TAPE-WORM.    See  Tarda. 

TAPIOCA.     See  Jatropha  manihot. 

TAPPING.     See  Paracentesis. 

Ta'psus  barbatus.    See  Verbascum. 

TAR.     See  Pmus  sylvestris. 

Tar,  Barbadoes.     See  Petroleum  barbadense. 

Tar-water.  A  once  celebrated  remedy,  but  now 
neglected  more  than  it  deserves.  It  is  made  by  infusing 
tar  in  water,  stirring  it  from  time  to  time,  and  lastly 
pouring  off  the  clear  liquor  now  impregnated  with  the 
colour  and  virtues  of  the  tar.  It  is  dr«Jik  in  many 
chronic  affections,  particularly  of  the  lungs.  t 

TARAX'I  TSMUS.  (From  tarantula,  the  animal, 
the  bite  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  cured  only  by  music.) 
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The  desire  of  dancing  which  is  produced  by  the  bite  of 
the  tarantula. 

TARA'NTLTLA.  (From  Taranta,  a  city  in  Naples, 
Where  they  abound.)  A  kind  of  venomous  spider,  whose 
bite  is  said  to  be  cured  by  music. 

TARA'XACUM.  (From  rapao-aoi,  to  alter  or  change: 
because  it  alters  the  state  or  the  blood.)  See  Leon- 
todon. 

TARA'XIS.  (From  rapaaow,  to  disturb.)  A  slight 
inflammation  of  the  eye. 

Ta'rchon  sylvestris.    See  Achillea  ptarmica. 

TARE.    See  Ervum. 

TARRAS.  Terras.  A  volcanic  earth,  used  as  a 
cement. 

Tarsi  extensor  minor.    See  Plantar  is. 

TA'RSUS.  Tapffof.  1.  The  instep,  or  that  part  of 
the  foot  which  is  between  the  leg  and  metatarsus :  it  is 
composed  of  seven  bones,  viz.  the  astragalus,  os  calcis, 
os  naviculare,  os  cuboides,  and  three  ossa  cuneiformia. 

2.  The  thin  cartilage  situated  at  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
lid? to  preserve  their  firmness  and  shape. 

TARTAR.     See  Tartarum. 

Tartar  cream  of.  The  popular  name  of  the  pulve- 
rized supertartrate  of  potassa. 

Tartar,  emetic.    See  Antimonium  tartariiatum. 

Tartar,  oil  of.     See  Potassa  subcarbonatis  liquor. 

Tartar,  regenerated.     See  Potassa  acetas. 

Tartar,  salt  of.     See  Potassa  subcarbonas. 

Tartar,  soluble.     See  Potassa  tartras. 

Tartar,  spirit  of.  If  the  crystals  of  tartar  be  dis- 
tilled by  a  strong  heat,  without  any  additional  body, 
they  furnish  an  empyreumatic  acid,  called  the  pyrotar- 
tareous  acid,  or  spirit  of  tartar,  and  a  very  foetid  empy- 
reumatic oil. 

Tartar,  vitriolated.    See  Potassa  sulphas. 

TARTARIC  ACID.  Acidum  tartar icum;  Salessen- 
tiale  tartari ;  Acidum  tartari  essentiale.  Tartareous 
acid.  "  The  casks  in  which  some  kinds  of  wine  are 
kept  become  incrusted  with  a  hard  substance,  tinged 
with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  wine,  and  otherwise 
impure,  Which  has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of 
argal,  or  tartar,  and  distinguished  into  red  and  white 
according  to  its  colour.  This  being  purified  by  solution, 
filtration,  and  crystallization,  was  termed  cream,  or  crys- 
tals of  tartar.  It  was  afterward  discovered,  that  it  con- 
sisted of  a  peculiar  acid  combined  with  potassa;  and  the 
supposition  that  it  was  formed  during  the  fomentation  of 
the  wine,  was  disproved  by  Boerhaave,  Neuman,  and 
others,  who  showed  that  it  existed  ready  formed  in  the 
juice  of  the  grape.  It  has  likewise  been  found  in  other 
fruits,  particularly  before  they  are  too  ripe  ;  and  in  the 
tamarind,  sumac,  balm,  carduus  benedictus,  and  the 
roots  of  restharrow,  germander,  and  sage.  The  sepa- 
ration of  tartaric  acid  from  this  acidulous  salt,  is  the 
first  discovery  of  Scheele  that  is  known.  He  saturated 
the  superfluous  acid,  by  adding  chalk  to  a  solution  of 
the  supertartrate  in  boiling  water  as  long  as  any  effer- 
vescence ensued,  and  expelled  the  acid  from  the  pre- 
cipitated tartrate  of  lime  by  means  of  the  sulphuric. 
Or  four  parts  of  tartar  may  be  boiled  in  twenty  or 
twenty-four  of  water,  and  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid 
added  gradually.  By  continuing  thp  boiling,  the  sul- 
phate of  potassa  will  fall  down.  When  the  liquor  is 
reduced  to  one-half,  it  is  to  be  filtered ;  and  if  any  more 
sulphate  be  deposited  by  continuing  the  boiling,  the  fil- 
tering must  be  repeated.  When  no  more  is  thrown 
down,  the  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  a  syrup ;  and  thus  crystals  of  tartaric  acid,  equal  to 
half  the  weight  of  the  tartar  employed,  will  be  ob- 
tained. 

'  The  tartaric  acid  may  be  procured  in  needly  or  lami- 
nated crystals,  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  it.  Its  taste 
is  very  acid  and  agreeable,  so  that  it  may  supply  the 
place  of  lemon-juice.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Burnt 
in  an  open  fire,  it  leaves  a  coaly  residuum ;  in  close 
vessels  it  gives  out  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hy- 
drogen gas.  By  distilling  nitric  acid  off  the  crystals, 
they  may  be  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  and  the  nitric 
acid  passes  to  the  state  of  nitrous. 

To  extract  the  whole  acid  from  tartar,  Thenard  re- 
commends, after  saturating  the  redundant  acid  with 
chalk,  to  add  muriate  of  lime  to  the  supernatant  neutral 
tartrate,  by  which  means  it  is  completely  decomposed. 
The  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime  being  washed  with  abun- 
dance of  water,  is  then  to  be  treated  with  three-fifths 
of  its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  previously 
with  five  parts  of  water.  But  Fourcroy's  process,  as 
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improved  by  Vauquelin,  seems  still  better.  Tarttr  It 
treated  with  quicklime  and  boiling  water  in  the  pro- 
portion, by  the  theory  of  equivalents,  of  100  of  tartar  to 
30  of  dry  lime,  or  40  of  the  slaked.  A  caustic  magma 
is  obtained,  which  must  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
gently  healed.  On  digesting  this  in  water,  a  solution 
of  caustic  potassa  is  obtained,  while  tartrate  of  lime 
remains ;  from  which  the  acid  may  be  separated  by  the 
equivalent  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

According  to  Berzelius,  tartaric  acid  is  a  compound 
of  3.807  hydrogen  +  35.980  carbon  -f-  60.213  oxygen 
=  100 ;  to  which  result  he  shows  that  of  Gay  Lussac 
and  Thenard  to  correspond,  when  allowance  is  made 
for  a  certain  portion  of  water,  which  they  had  omitted 
to  estimate.  The  analysis  of  tartrate  of  lead,  gives 
8.384  for  the  acid  prime  equivalent ;  and  it  may  be 
made  up  of  3  hydrogen  =  0.375  4.48 

4  carbon      =  3.000        35.82 

5  oxygen     =  5.000        59.70 

8.375      100.00 

The  crystallized  acid  is  a  compound  of  8.375  acid  -f» 
1.125  water  =  9.5;  or,  in  100  parts,  88.15  acid  +  11.85 
water. 

The  tartrates,  in  their  decomposition  by  fire,  comport 
themselves  like  all  the  other  vegetable  salts,  except 
that  those  with  excess  of  acid  yield  the  smell  of  cara- 
mel when  heated,  and  afford  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
pyrotartaric  acid.  All  the  soluble  neutral  tartrates 
form,  with  tartaric  acid,  bitartrates  of  sparing  solubili- 
ty ;  while  all  the  insoluble  tartrates  may  be  dissolved 
in  an  excess  of  their  acid.  Hence,  by  pouring  gradually 
an  excess  of  acid  into  barytes,  strontitcs,  and  lime-wa- 
ters, the  precipitates  formed  at  first  cannot  fail  to  dis- 
appear ;  while  those  obtained  by  an  excess  of  the  same 
acid,  added  to  concentrated  solutions  of  potassa,  soda, 
or  ammonia,  and  the  neutral  tartrates  of  these  bases,  as 
well  as  of  magnesia  and  copper,  must  be  permanent.  The 
first  are  always  fiocculent ;  the  second  always  crystal- 
line ;  that  of  copper  alone  is  in  a  greenish-white  pow- 
der. It  likewise  follows,  that  the  greater  number  of 
acids  ought  to  disturb  the  solutions  of  the  alkaline  neu- 
tral tartrates,  because  they  transform  these  salts  into 
bitartrates ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  to  affect 
the  solution  of  the  neutral  insoluble  tartrates,  which 
indeed  always  happens,  unless  the  acid  cannot  dissolve 
the  base  of  the  tartrate.  The  order  of  apparent  affini- 
ties of  tartaric  acid  are,  lime,  barytes,  strontitcs,  potassa, 
soda,  ammonia,  and  magnesia. 

The  tartrates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia  are 
not  only  susceptible  of  combining  together,  but  also 
with  the  other  tartrates,  so  as  to  form  double,  or  triple 
salts.  We  may  thus  easily  conceive  why  the  tartrates 
of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia  do  not  disturb  the  so- 
lutions of  Iron  and  manganese;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  disturb  the  solutions  of  the  salts  of  barytes, 
strumites,  lime,  and  lead.  In  the  first  case,  double  salts 
are  formed,  however  small  a  quantity  of  tartrate  shall 
have  been  employed;  in  the  second,  no  double  salt  is 
formed,  unless  the  tartrate  be  added  in  very  great 
excess. 

The  tartrates  of  lime  and  barytes  are  white,  pulve- 
rulent, and  insoluble. 

Tartrate  of  stronlian,  formed  by  the  double  decom- 
position of  muriate  of  strontian  and  tartrate  of  po- 
tassa, according  to  Vauquelin,  is  soluble,  crystalliza- 
ble,  and  consists  of  52.88  strontian,  and  47.12  acid. 

That  of  magnesia  forms  a  gelatinous  or  gummy 
mass. 

Tartrate  of  potassa,  tartarized  kali,  and  vegetabli 
salt,  of  some,  formerly  called  soluble  tartar,  because 
much  more  so  than  the  supertartrate,  crystallizes  in 
oblong  squares,  bevelled  at  the  extremities.  It  has  a 
bitterish  taste,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat,  as  its  solu- 
tion is  even  by  standing  some  time.  It  is  used  as  3 
mild  purgative. 

The  supertartrate  of  potassa  is  much  used  as  a  cool 
ing  and  gently  opening  medicine,  as  well  as  in  several 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  preparations.  Dissolved 
in  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar,  and  a 
slice  or  two  of  lemon-peel,  it  forms  an  agreeable  cool- 
ing drink,  by  the  name  of  imperial :  and  if  an  infusion 
of  green  balm  be  used,  instead  of  water,  it  makes  one 
of.the  pleasantest  liquors  of  the  kind  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  nitre. 
[  and  projected  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  it  detonates,  and 
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forms  the  white  flux ,  treated  in  the  same  way,  with  . 
half  its  weight  of  nitre,  it  forms  the  black  flux;  and  ' 
simply  mixed  with  nitre  in  various  proportions,  it  is 
called  raw  flux.    It  is  likewise  used  in  dying,  in  hat- 
making,  in  gilding,  and  in  other  arts. 

The  blanching  of  the  crude  tartar  is  aided  by  boiling 
its  solution  with  one-twentieth  of  pipe-clay. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Berzelius,  it  consists  of 
70.45  acid  +  24.8  pptassa  +  4.75  water  =  100 ;  or, 
2  primes  acid,        =  16.75       70.30 
1  potassa,  =    5.05       24.95 

1  water,    =    1.125       4.75 

23.P25    100.00 

60  parts  of  water  dissolve  4  of  bitartrate,  at  a  boil  inn 
heat;  and  only  1  at  60°Fahr.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in 
alkohol. 

By  saturating  the  superfluous  acid,  in  this  supertar- 
trate,  with  soda,  a  triple  salt  is  formed,  which  crystal- 
lizes in  larger  regular  prisms  of  eight  nearly  equal 
Sides,  of  a  bitter  taste,  efflorescent,  and  soluble  in 
about  five  parts  of  water.  It  consists,  according  lo 
Vauquelin,  of  54  parts  tartrate  of  potassa  and  10  tar 
trate  of  soda ;  and  was  once  in  much  repute  as  a  pur- 
gative, by  the  name  of  Rochelle  salt,  or  Sel  dc  Seigncttc. 

The  tartrate  of  soda  is  much  less  soluble  than  this 
triple  salt,  and  crystallizes  in  slender  needles  or  tliin 
plates. 

The  tartrate  of  ammonia  is  a  very  soluble,  bitter 
salt,  and  crystallizes  easily.  Its  solution  is  sponta- 
neously decomposable. 

This  too  forms,  with  tartrate  of  potassa,  a  triple 
sail,  the  solution  of  which  yields,  by  cooling,  fine  pyra- 
midal or  prismatic  efflorescent  crystals.  Though  both 
the  neutral  salts  that  compose  it  are  bitter,  this  is  not, 
but  has  a  coding  taste. 

Take  of  the  supertartrate  of  potassa,  two  pounds 
and  a  half;  three  gallons  of  boiling-hot  water;  one 
pound  of  prepared  chalk ;  one  pound  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Boil  the  cream  of  tartar  in  two  gallons  of  the  water, 
and  gradually  throw  in  the  chalk,  until  all  efferves- 
cence ceases;  set  the  liquor  aside,  that  the  tartrate  of 
lime  may  subside;  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  wash  the 
tartrate  of  lime  repeatedly  with  distilled  water,  until  it 
is  tasteless.  The  pour  on  it  the  sulphuric  acid,  di- 
luted with  the  remaining  gallon  of  boiling  water,  and 
set  the  whole  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  stirring  it 
well  now  and  then.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  evaporate 
in  a  water-bath  until  crystals  form.  The  virtues  of 
this  acid  are  antiseptic,  refrigerant,  and  diuretic.  It  is 
used  in  acute  fevers,  scurvy,  and  hemorrhage." —  Vre's 
Chem.  Diet. 

TARTARINE.  The  name  given  by  Kh  wan  to  the 
vegetable  alkali. 

TA'RTARUM.  (Tartarum,  i,  n. ;  from  ratfapos, 
infernal :  because  it  is  the  sediment  or  dregs.)  Tartar. 
1.  The  concretion  which  fixes  to  the  inside  of  hogs- 
heads containing  wine.  It  is  alloyed  with  much  ex- 
tractive and  colouring  matter,  from  which  it  is  purified 
by  decoction  with  argillaceous  earths  and  subsequent 
crystallization.  By  this  means  it  becomes  perfectly 
white,  and  shoots  out  crystals  of  tartar,  consisting  of  a 
peculiar  acid  called  acid  of  tartar,  imperfectly  satu- 
rated with  potassa ;  it  is  therefore  a  supertartrate  of 
that  alkali,  which,  when  powdered,  is  the  cream  of 
tartar  of  the  shops.  Its  virtues  are  eccoprotic,  diuretic, 
and  refrigerant,  and  it  is  exhibited  in  abdominal  phys- 
conia,  dropsy,  inflammatory  and  bilious  fevers,,  dj  spep- 
sia  from  rancid  or  fat  substances,  bilious  diarrhcea 
and  colic,  haemorrhoids  and  obstipation. 

2.  A  name  heretofore  given  to  many  officinal  prepa- 
rations, containing  the  acid  of  tartar;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  recent  changes  in  the  chemical  nomencla- 
ture, superseded  by  appellations  more  expressive  of 
the  respective  compositions. 

3.  The  name  of  the  concretion  which  so  frequently 
incrusts  the  teeth,  and  which  is  apparently  phosphate 
of  lime. 

Tartarum  emeticum.  See  Jlntimonium  ta.rta.ri- 
zatum. 

Tartarum   regkneratum.     See  Potassa:  aeetas. 

Tartarum  solubile.    See  Potassa:  tartras. 

Tartarus  ammonia.    See  Tartras  ammonia'. 

Tartarus  chalybeatus.  See  Ferrum  ta.rta.ri- 
zatum. 

TARTRAS.    (Tartras,  atis,  m  J  the  tartaric  being 
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its  acid  base.)  A  tartrate,  or  salt,  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  tartaric  acid  with  salifiable  bases ;  as  tar- 
trate of  soda,  potassa,  ice. 

Tartras  ammonia.  Jllkali  volatile  tartarizatum, 
of  Bergman.  Sal  ammoniacam  tartareum ;  Tartarus 
ammonia.  A  salt  composed  of  tartaric  acid  and  am- 
monia ;  its  virtues  are  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  deob- 
struent.  It  is  prescribed  in  fevers,  atonic  exanthe- 
mata, catarrh,  arthritic  and  rheumatic  arthrodynia, 
hysteric  spasms,  &c. 

Tartras  potass*.     See  Potassa  tartras. 

Tartras  potass*  acidulus.  Cream  of  tartar. 
See  Potassa  supcrtartras. 

Tartras  potassa;  ACIDULUS  ferratus.  Globuh 
martialcs ;  Tartarus  chalybeatus;  Mars  solubilis  ; 
Ferrum  potdbile.  Its  virtues  are  adstiingent.  It  is 
principally  used  externally  in  the  form  of  fomen- 
tations or  bath  in  contusions,  distortions,  and  lux- 
ations. 

Tartras  roTAss.t  acidulus  btibiatus.  See.ln- 
timonium  tartarizatum. 

Tartras  soo.e.    See  Soda  tartarizata. 

TASTE.  Gustus.  "  Savours  are  only  the  impres- 
sion of  certain  bodies  upon  the  organ  of  taste.  Bodies 
which  produce  it  are  called  snpid. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  degree  of  sapidity  of  a 
body  could  be  determined  by  that  of  its  solubility ;  but 
certain  bodies,  which  are  insoluble,  have  a  very  strong 
taste,  while  other  bodies  very  soluble  have  scarcely 
any.  The  sapidity  appears  to  bear  relation  to  the  che- 
mical nature  of  bodies,  and  to  the  peculiar  efforts 
which  they  produce  upon  the  animal  economy. 

Tastes  are  very  numerous,  and  very  variable.  There 
have  been  numerous  endeavours  made  lo  class  them, 
though  without  complete  success ;  they  are  better  un- 
derstood, however,  than  the  odours,  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  impressions  received  by  the  sense  of  taste  being 
less  fugitive  than  those  received  by  the  smell.  Thus 
we  are  sufficiently  understood,  when  we  speak  of  a 
body  having  a  taste  that  is  bitter,  acid,  sour,  sweet,  ice. 

There  is  a  distinction  of  tastes  which  is  sufficiently 
established,  it  being  founded  on  the  organization :  that 
of  agreeable  and  disagreeable.  Animals  establish  it 
instinctively.  This  is  the  most  important  distinction  ; 
for  those  things  which  have  an  agreeable  taste  are 
generally  useful  for  nutrition,  while  those  whose  sa- 
vour is  disagreeable,  are,  for  the  most  part,  hurtful. 

Apparatus  of  taste.— The  tongue  is  the  principal 
organ  of  taste  ;  however,  the  lips,  the  internal  surface 
of  the  cheeks,  the  palate,  the  teeth,  the  velum  pendu- 
lum palati,  the  pharynx,  a.sophagus,  and  even  the 
stomach,  are  susceptible  of  receiving  impressions  by 
tlie  contact  of  sapid  bodies. 

The  salivary  glands,  of  which  the  excretory  ducts 
open  into  the  mouth;  the  follicles  which  pour  into  it 
the  mucus,  which  they  secrete,  have  a  powerful  effect 
in  forming  the  taste.  Independently  of  the  mucous 
follicles  that  the  superior  surface  of  the  tongue  pre- 
sents, and  which  form  upon  ii  fungous  papilla;,  there 
are  also  little  inequalities  seen,  one  sort  of  which,  very 
numerous,  are  called  villous  papilla;  tlie  others,  less 
numerous,  and  disposed  on  two  rows  on  the  sides  of 
the  tongue,  are  called  conical  papilla. 

All  the  nerves  with  which  those  parts  are  provided 
that  are  intended  to  receive  the  impressions  of  sapid 
bodies  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  apparatus 
of  taste.  Thus  the  inferior  maxillary  nerves,  many 
branches  of  the  superior,  among  which  it  is  necessary 
to  notice  the  threads  which  proceed  from  the  spheno- 
palatine  ganglion,  particularly  the  naso-palatine  nerve 
of  Scarpo,  the  nerve  of  the  ninth  pair,  glosso  p/taryn- 
geus,  appear  to  be  employed  in  the  exercise  of  taste. 

The  lingual  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair  is  that  which  ana- 
tomist., consider  the  principal  nerve  of  taste ;  and  as  a 
reason  they  say  thai  iis  threads  are  continued  into  the 
villous  and  conical  papilla  of  the  tongue. 

Mechanism  of  taste. — For  the  full  exercise  of  taste, 
the  mucous  membrane  which  covers  the  organs  of 
it  must  be  perfectly  uninjured;  n  must  be  covered  with 
mucous  fluid,  and  the  saliva  must  How  freely  in  the 
mouth.  When  the  mouth  becomes  dry,  the  powers  of 
taste  cannot  be  excited. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  these  liquids  undergo  no 
change:  for  if  the  mucous  become  thick,  yellow,  and 
the  saliva  acid,  bitter,  Sec,  the  taste  will  be  exerted  but 
vory  imperfectly. 

Some  authors  have  assured  us  that  the  papillai  of 
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the  tongue  become  really  erect  during  the  time  that  the 
taste  is  exerted.  This  assertion  1  believe  to  be  entirely 
without  foundation. 

It  is  quite  enough  that  a  body  be  in  contact  with  the 
organs  of  taste,  for  us  to  appreciateits  savour  immedi- 
ately ;  but  if  it  is  solid,  in  most  cases  i!  is  necessary  to 
dissolve  in  the  saliva  to  be  tasted  ;  this  condition  is  not 
necessary  for  liquids  and  gases. 

There  appears  to  be  a  certain  chemical  action  of 
sapid  bodies  upon  the  epidermis  of  the  mucous  mem 
braneof  the  mouth;  it  is  seen  evidently  at  least  in 
some,  as  vinegar,  the  mineral  acids,  a  great  number  "l 
salts,  &c.  In  these  different  cases  the  colour  of  the 
epidermis  is  changed,  and  becomes  while,  yellow,  &c. 
By  the  6ame  causes,  like  effects  are  produced  upon 
dead  bodies.  Perhaps  to  this  sort  of  combination  may 
be  attributed  the  different  kinds  of  impressions  made 
by  sapid  bodies,  as  well  as  the  variable  duration  of 
those  impressions. 

Hitherto  no  one  has  accounted  for  the  faculty  pos- 
sessed by  the  teeth  of  beitm  strongly  inllueiiced  by  cer- 
tain sapid  bodies.  According  to  the  researches  of 
Miel,  a  distinguished  dentist  of  Paris,  this  effeel  ought 
to  be  attributed  to  imbibition.  The  researches  of  Miel 
prove  thatthe  teeth  imbibe  very  quickly  liquids  with 
which  they  are  placed  in  contact.  Different  pans  of 
the  mouth  appiear  to  possess  different  degrees  of  sensi 
bility  for  sapid  bodies ;  for  they  ait  sometimes  on  the 
tongue,  on  the  gums,  on  the  teeth  ;  at  other  times  they 
have  an  exclusive  anion  on  the  palate,  on  the  pharynx, 
&c.  Some  bodies  leave  their  lasts  a  long  lime  in  the 
mouth;  these  are  particularly  the  aromatic  bodies. 
This  after-taste  is  sometimes  fell  in  the  whole  month, 
sometimes  only  in  one  part  of  it.  Bitter  liorlies,  for 
example,  leave  an  impression  in  the  pharynx:  acids 
upon  the  lips  and  teeth  :  peppermint  leaves  an  impres- 
sion which  exists  both  in  the'  month  and  pharynx. 

Tastes,  to  be  completely  known,  ought  to  remain 
some  lime  in  the  month  ;  when  the)  traverse  il  rapidly, 
they  leave  scarcely  an\  impression;  I"'  this  reason  we 
swallow  quickly  those  bodies  which  are  dfsagreeable 
to  us;  on  the  contrary,  we  allow  those  that  have  an 
agreeable  savour  to  remain  a  long  time  in  the  mouth. 

When  we  taste  a  body  which  has  a  very  strong  and 
pertinacious  taste,  such  ae  a  vegetable  acid,  wi  b 
insensible  to  others  which  are  feeble.    This  observation 
has  been  found  valuable  in  medicine,  in  administer  ing 
disagreeable  drags  to  tin  iiie  of 

distinguishing   a  numbet  of  tarn-  at    the    same    time, 

as  also  their  different  degrees  of  intensity  ;  this  is  used 
by  chemists,  tasters  of  wine,  &x.  By  tins  means  we 
arrive  sometimes  at  a  tolerably  exact  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  nature  ol  bodies;  hut  such  delicacy- of  taste 
is  not  acquired  until  idler  long  practice. 

Is  the  lingual  nerve  that  which  is  essential  to  taste  ? 
Nothing  is  known  which  can  make  us  attribute  this 
property  entirely  to  it. 

The  choice  of  food  depends  entirely  on  the-  taste; 
joined  to  smell,  it  enables  us  to  distinguish  between 
substances  that  are  hurtful  and  those  that  are  useful. 
It  is  this  sense  which  gives  us  the  most  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  composition  of  chemical  bodies.'' 

TAXIS.  An  operation,  by  which  those  parts  u  Inch 
have  quitted  their  natural  situation  are  replaced  by  the 
•hand  without  the  assistance  of  instruments,  as  in  re- 
ducing hernia,  &c. 

TEA.     See  Thea. 

TEAR.  Lachryma  The  limpid  fluid  secreted  by 
the  lachrymal  glands,  and  flowing  on  the  surface  of 
the  eyes. 

The  organ  which  secretes  this  liquid  is  the  lachrymal 
gland,  one  of  which  is  situated  in  the  external  canlhus 
of  each  orbit,  and  emits  six  or  seven  excretory  ducts, 
which  open  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  upper  eyelid 
above  its  tat sus,  and  pour  forth  the1  tears.  Tin  teats 
have  mixed  with  them  an  arterious  roscid  vapour, 
which  exhales  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  eyelids, 
and  external  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  into  the  eye. 
Perhaps  the  aqueous  humour  also  transudes  through 
the  pores  of  the  cornea  on  the  surface  of  the  eye.  A 
certain  part  of  this  aqueous  fluid  is  dissipated  in  the 
air;  but  the  greatest  part,  alter  having  performed  it> 
office,  is  propelled  by  the  orbicular  muscle,  which  so 
closely  constringes  the  eyelid  to  the  ball  of  the  eye  as 
to  leave  no  space  between,  unless  in  the  internal  angle, 
where  the  tears  are  collected.  From  this  collection 
the  tears  are  absorbed  by  the  orifices  of  the  puncta 
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lachrymalia ;  from  thence  they  are  propelled  through 
the  lachrymal  canals,  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  flow 
through  the  ductus  nasalis  into  the  cavity  of  the  nos- 
trils, under  the  inferior  concha  nasalis.  The  lacfiry 
mal  sue  appears  to  be  formed  of  longitudinal  and 
transverse  muscular  fibres;  and  its  three  orifices  fur 
riished  with  small  sphincters,  as  the  spasmodic  contric- 
tion  of  the  puncta  lachrymalia  proves,  if  examined 
with  a  probe. 

The  tears  have  no  smell  but  a  saltish  taste,  as  people 
who  cry  perceive.  They  are  of  a  transparent  colour 
and  aqueous  consistence. 

The  quantity,  in  its  natural  state,  is  just  sufficient  to 
moisten  the  surface  of  the  eye  and  eyelids;  but  from 
sorrow,  °r  ail.v  kind  of  stimulus  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  eye,  so  great  is  the  quantity  of  tears  secreted 
that  the  puncta  lachrymalia  are  unable  to  absorb  them 
Thus  the  greatest  part  runs  down  from  the  internal 
angle  of  the  eyelids,  in  the  form  of  great  and  copious 
drops  upon  the  cheeks.  A  great  quantity  also  de- 
scends, through  the  lachrymal  passages,  into  the  nos- 
trils; hence  those  who  cry  have  an  increased  discharge 
from  the  i 

Use  of  tin  tears. — 1.  They  continually  moisten  the 
surface  of  the  eye  and  eyelids,  to  prevent  the  pellucid 
cornea  from  drying  and  becoming  opaque,  or  the  eye 
from  concreting  with  the  eyelids.  2.  They  prevent 
that  pain,  which  would  otherwise  arise  from  the  fric- 
tion of  the  eyelids  against  the  bulb  of  the  eye  from 
continually  winking.  :i.  They  wash  and  clean  away 
the  dust  of  the  atmosphere,  or  any  thing  acrid  that  has 
fallen  into  the  eye.  -1.  Crying  unloads  the  head  of 
congestions. 

TECTUS.  Covered:  applied  as  opposed  to  nudus, 
or  naked  ;  as  to  the  seeds  of  the  aiiRiosperm  plants. 

TEETH.  (Dens,  a  tooth  ;  quasi  edens,  from  edo, 
to  eat.)      Small  hones  fixed  in  the  alveoli  of  the  upper 

and  under  jaw.    In  early  infancy  Nature  designs  us 
oftesl  aliment,  so  thai  the  gums  alone  are  then 

ni  for  the  purpose  of  manducalion  ;  but  as  we 
advance  in  life,  .and  require  a  different  food,  she  wisely 
ns  witli  teeth.  These  are  the  hardest  and 
whitest  of  our  hones,  and,  at  full  maturity,  we  usually 
find  thirty  two  in  both  jaws;  viz.  sixteen  above,  and 
as  many  below.    Their  number  varies  indeed  in  dif- 

ubjects  ;  lint  e  ii  io  exceed   thirty- 

two,  and  it  will  very  rarely  be  found  to  bo  less  than 
twenty  eight 

Bach  tooth  may  he  divided  into  two  parts;  viz.  its 
bodj  ,  or  that  part  which  appears  above  the  minis;  and 
iis  fangs  or  root,  which  is  fixed  into  the  socket.  The 
boundary  between  these  two,  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
gum,  where  there  is  usually  a  small  circular  depression, 
is  called  the  neck  of  the  tooth.     The  teeth  of  each  jaw 

aie  c only  divided    into   three  classes;  hut   before 

each  of  these  is  treated  of  in  particular,  it  will  be  right 
miething  of  their  ueneral  structure. 

i 1 1  is  composed  of  its  eortcz  or  enamel,  and 

its  internal  bony  substances.    The  enamel,  or,  as  it  is 

aes  called,  the  vitreous  part  of  the  tooth,  is  a 
very  hard  and  compact  substance,  of  a  white  colour, 
and  peculiar  to  the  teeth.  It  is  found  only  upon  the 
body  ol  the  tooth,  covering  the  outside  of  the  bony  or 
internal  substance.  When  broken  it  appears  fibrous 
or  striated  ;  and  till  the  stria-,  are  directed  from  Che  cir- 
cumference to  the  centre  of  the  tooth.  This  enamel 
is  thickest  on  the  grinding  surface,  and  on  the  cutting 

i  points  of  the  teeth,  becoming  gradually  thinner 
as  it  approaches  tic  neck,  where  it  terminates  insen- 
sibly. Some  writers  have  described  it  as  being 
lar ;  but  it  is  certain  that  no  injection  will  ever  reach 
tins  substance,  thai  it  receives  no  finite  from  madder, 
and  that  it  affords  no  appearance  of  a  circulation  of 
fluids.  The  bony  part  of  a  tooth  resembles  other  bones 
in  its  struct u re,  hut  is  much  harder  than  the  most  com- 
pact part  of  bones  in  general.  It  composes  the  inner 
part  of  tin'  body  and  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  root 
of  ilw  tooth.  This  part  of  a  tooth,  when  completely 
formed,  does  not,  like  the  other  hones,  receive  a  tin<>e 
from  madder,  nor  do  the  minutest  injections  penetrate 
into  its  substance,  although  many  writers  have  asserted 
the  contrary.  Mr.  Hunter  has  been,  therefore,  induced 
to  deny  its  being  vascular,  although  he  is  aware  that 
the  teeth,  like  other  bones,  are  liable  to  swellings,  and 
that  they  are  found  anchylosed  with  their  sockets.  He 
supposes,  however,  that  both  these  may  be  original 
formations  ;  and,  as  the  most  convincing  proof  of  thcit 
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not  being  vascular,  he  reasons  from  the  analogy  be- 
tween them  and  other  bones,  lie  observes,  lor  in- 
stance, that  in  a  young  animal  that  has  been  fed  with 
madder,  the  parts  of  the  teeth  which  were  tunned  be- 
fore it  was  put  on  madder  diet  will  appear  of  their 
natural  colour,  but  that  such  puns  as  were  formed 
while  the  animal  was  taking  the  madder,  will  be  of  a 
ted  colour;  whereas,  in  other  bones,  the  hardest  parts 
are  susceptible  of  the  dye,  though  more  slowly  than 
the  parts  which  are  growing.  JXyain  he  tells  us  thai 
if  you  leave  oil' feeding  the  animal  with  madder  a  can 
siderable  time  before  you  kill  it,  you  will  riudthe  above 
appearances  still  subsisting,  with  this  addition,  that  all 
the  parts  of  the  teeth  which  were  formed  after  leaving 
oil"  the  madder  will  be  white.  This  experiment  proves 
that  a  tooth  once  tinged  does  not  lose  its  colour; 
whereas  other  bones  do  (though  very  slowly)  return 
again  to  their  natural  appearance:  anil,  as  the  dye  in 
this  case  must  be  taken  into  the  habit  by  absorbent!, 
he  is  led  to  suspect  that  the  teeth  ate  without  absor- 
bents as  well  as  other  vessels.  These  arguments  are 
very  ingenious,  but  they  are  far  from  being  5a 
tory.  The  facts  adduced  by  Mr. Huntei 
of  a  different  explanation  from  that  which  he  has 
given  them;  and  whan  other  tacts  are  added  relative 
to  the  same  subject,  it  will  appear  that  this  bony  part 
of  a  tooth  has  a  circulation  through  its  substam 
even  lymphatics,  although,  from  the  bardness  of  its 
structure,  we  are  unable  to  demonstrate  its  vessels. 
The  facts  which  may  be  adduced  are,  1st,  We  find  that 
a  tooth  recently  drawn  and  transplanted  into  another 
socket,  becomes  as  firmly  fixed  alter  a  certain  time, 
and  preserves  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  set  ; 
whereas  a  tooth  that  has  been  long  drawn  before  it  is 
transplanted,  will  never  become  fixed.  Mr.  Hunter, 
indeed,  is  aware  of  this  objection,  and  refers  the  suc- 
cess of  the  transplantation,  in  the  first  instance,  lo  the 
living  principle  possessed  by  the  tooth,  and  which  he 
thinks  may  exist  independent  of  .1  circulation.  But 
however  applicable  such  a  doctrine  may  be  to  zoo- 
phytes, it  is  suspected  that  it  will  not  hold  good  in  man, 
and  others  of  the  more  perfect  animals  :  and  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  doubt  but  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
transplanted  tooth,  there  is  a  real  union  by  vessels. 
2dly,  The  swellings  of  the  fangs  of  a  tooth,  which  in 
many  instances  are  known  to  be  the  effects  of  disease, 
and  which  are  analogous  to  the  swelling  of  othei  bom  -, 
are  a  clear  proof  of  a  similarity  of  structure,  especiallj 
as  we  find  them  invested  with  a  periosteum,  -idly,  It 
is  a  curious  fad,  though  as  yel  perhaps  nol  generally 
known,  that,  incasesof  phthisis  pultnonalis,  the  teeth 
become  of  a  milky  whiteness,  and,  in 
transparent.  Does  not  this  prove  themtohavi 
bents? 

Each  tooth  has  an  inner  cavity,  which,  beginning  bj 
a  small  opening  at  the  point  of  the  fang,  becomes  larger 
and  terminates  in  the  body  of  the  tooth.  This 
is  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  which  pass 
through  the  small  hole  in  the  root.  [11  old  people  this 
hole  sometimes  closes,  and  the  tooth  becomes  then  in- 
sensible. 

The  teeth  are  invested  with  periosteum  from  their 
fangs  to  a  little  beyond  their  bony  sockets,  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  gums.  This  membrane  seems  to  be 
common  to  the  tooth  which  it  encloses,  and  to  the  sockets 
which  it  lines.  The  teeth  arelikewise  secured  in  their 
sockets  by  a  red  substance  called  the  gums,  which 
every  where  covers  the  alveolar  process)  s,  and  has  as 
many  perforations  as  there  are  teeth.  The  gums  are 
exceedinely  vascular,  and  have  something  like  carli- 
laginOUS  hardness  and  elasticity,  but  do  not  seem  to 
have  much  sensibility.  The  gums  of  infants,  which 
perform  the  offices  of  teeth,  have  a  hard  Jidge  extend 
ing  through  their  whole  length;  but  in  old  peeple,  who 
have  lost  their  teeth,  this  ridge  is  wanting.  The  three 
classes  into  which  the  teeth  are  commonly  divided  are, 
incisor.es.,  canini,  and  molares  or  grindt  rs. 

The  incisores  are  the  four  teeth  in  the  forepart  of 
each  jaw;  they  derive  their  name  from  their  use  in  di 
viding  and  cutting  the  food  in  the  manner  of  a  wedge, 
and  have  each  of  them  two  surfaces,  which  meet  in  a 
sharp  edge.  Of  these  surfaces,  the  anterior  one  is  con- 
vex, and  the  posterior  one  somewhat  concave.  In  the 
upper  jaw  they  are  usually  broader  and  thicker,  espe- 
cially the  two  middle  ones,  than  those  of  the  under 
jaw,  over  which  they  generally  fall  by  being  placed  a 
Jjttle  obliquely 
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The  canini  or  cuspidati  are  the  longest  of  all  the 
teeth,  deriving  their  name  from  then  resemblance  to  a 
dog's  tusk.  There  is  one  of  these  teeth  on  each  side  of 
theincisores,  so  that  there  are  two  in  each  jaw.  They 
are  the  longest  of  all  the  teeth.  Their  fangs  differ  from 
that  of  the  incisores  only  in  being  much  larger,  and 
their  shape  may  be  easily  described  to  be  that  of  an  in- 
cisor with  its  edge  worn  off,  so  as  to  end  in  a  narrow 
point  instead  of  a  thin  edge.  The  canini  not  being 
calculated  for  dividing  like  the  incisores,  offor grinding, 
seem  to  be  intended  for  laying  hold  of  substances.  Mr. 
Hunter  remarks  of  these  teeth,  that  we  may  trace  in 
them  a  similarity  in  shape,  situation,  and  use,  from  the 
most  iinpeiieii  carnivorous  animal,  which  we  believe 
in  be  the  human  species,  to  the  lion,  which  is  the  most 
perfectly  carnivorous.  . 
The  molares  ox  grinders,  of  which  there  are  ten  n 
Hum  their  si^e  and 
figure  they  are  calculated  for  grinding  the  food.  The 
canini  and  incisores  have  only  one  fang,  but  the  hist 
three  grinders  in  the  under  jaw  have  constantly  two 
fangs,  and  the-. same  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  three  fangs. 
Sometimes  these  fangs  are  divided  into  two  points  near 
their  base,  and  each  of  these  points  has,  perhaps,  been 
sometimes  considered  as  a  distinct  fang.  The  grinders 
likewise  differ  from  each  other  in  their  appearance. 
The  firs!  two  on  each  side,  which  Mr.  Hunter  appears: 
to  have  distinguished  very  properly  by  the  name  of  bi- 
seem  to  be  of  a  noddle  nature  between  the 
incisores  and  grinders;  they  have  in  general  only  one 
root,  and  the  body  of  the  tooth  terminates  in  two  points, 
of  which  the  anterior  one  is  the  highest,  so  that  the 
tooth  has  in  some  measure  1  in-  appearance  of  one  of 
the  canini.  The  two  grinders  beyond  these,  on  each 
side,  are  much  larger.  Their  body  forms  almost  a 
square  with  rounded  angles;  and  their  minding  surface 
has  commonly  five  points  or  protuberances,  two  of 
which  are  on  the  inner,  and  three  on  the  outer  part  of 
the  tooth.  The  last  grinder  is  shorter  and  smaller  than 
the  rest,  ami,  from  its  coming  through  the  gums  later 
than  the  rest,  and  sometimes  nut  appearing  till  late  in 
life,  is  called  dens  sapientia.  The  variation  in  the 
number  of  teeth  usually  depends  on  these  dentes  sapi- 
ential. 

Haying  Ihtle  described  the  appearance  of  the  teeth 
in  the  adult  ;  the  matmei  of  their  formation  and  growth 
111  the  tutus  is  next  to  lie  considered.  We  shall  find 
that  the  alveolar  process,  which  begins  to  be  formed  at 
a  very  early  period,  appears  about,  the  fourth  month 
is  a  shallow  Ion  ve,  <ii\  ided  by  sligh 

ridges  into   a  number  of  intermediate   depressions 
which";  future  alveoli  pr  sockets..    Thescde 

prcssions  are  al  firsl  filled  n  ith  •  mall  pulpj  substances 
included  in  a  vascular  membrane;  and  these  pulpy 
substances  are  the  rudiments  of  the  teeth.  As  these 
aih  auce  in  their  grow  Hi,  the  alv<  olai  processes  become 
gradual!}  more  coinpleti  ly  formed.  The  surface  of  the 
pulp  first  begins  to  harden :  the  ossification  proceeding 
from  one  or  more  points,  according  to  the  kind  of  tool h 
1  hat  is  to  be  formed.  Thus  in  the  incisores  and  canini, 
it  begins  from  one  point;  in  the  bicuspides,  from  two 
points,  corresponding  with  the  future  shape  of  those 
teeth  :  and  in  the  molares  from  four  urfive  points.  As 
the  ossification  advances,  the  whole  of  the  pulp  is  gra- 
dually covered  with  bone,  excepting  its  under  surface 
and  then  the  fang  begins  to  be  funned.  Sunn  after  the 
formation  of  this  bony  part,  the  tooth  begins  to  be 
incrusted  with  its  enamel ;  but  in  what  manner  this  is 
deposited  we  areas  yet  unable  to  explain . — Perhapsthe 
vascular  membrane  Which  1  nclosesthe  pulp,  may  serve 
to  secrete  it.  It  gradually  crystallizes  upon  the  surface 
nf  the  bony  part,  and  continues  to  increase  in  thick- 
ness,  especially  at  the  points  and  basis  of  the  tooth,  till 
some  lime  before  iln  tooth  begins  to  pass  through  the 
gum  ;  and  when  this  happens,  the  enamel  seems  to  be 
as  hard  asil  is  afterward,  so  that  me  airdoes  not  ap- 
pi  ar  to  have  the  least  effect  in  hardening  it,  as  has  been 
so  in,  'nines  supposed.  While  the  enamel  is  thus  form- 
ing, the  lower  part  of  the  pulp  is  gradually  lengthened 
out  and  ossified,  so  as  to  form  the  tang.  In  those  teeth 
which  are  to  have  more  than  one  tang,  the  ossification 
at  different  parts  of  the  pulp  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  In  this  manner  are  formed  the  incisores 
the  canini,  and  two  molares  on  each  side,  making  in  the 
whole  twenty  teeth,  in  both  jaws,  which  are  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  manducation  early  in  hfe.  As  the 
fangs  of  the  teeth  sre  formed,  their  upper  part  is  gradu- 
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ally  pushed  upwards,  till  at  length,  about  the  seventh, 
eighth,  or  ninth  month  after  birth,  the  iucisores,  which 
are  the  first  formed,  begin  to  pass  through  the  gum. 
The  first  that  appears  is  generally  in  the  lower  jaw. 
The  canini  and  molares  not  being  formed  so  soon  as  the 
incisures,  do  not  appear  till  about  the  twentieth  or 
twenty-fourth  month.  Sometimes  one  of  the  canini, 
but  more  frequently  one  of  the  molares,  appears  first. 

The  danger  to  which  children  are  exposed,  during  the 
time  of  dentition,  arises  from  the  pressure  of  the  teeth 
in  the  gum,  so  as  to  irritate  it,  and  excite  pain  and  in- 
flammation. The  effect  of  this  irritation  is,  that  the 
gum  wastes,  and  becomes  gradually  thinner  at  this 
pan,  till  at  length  the  tooth  protrudes.  In  such  cases, 
therefore,  we  may,  with  great  propriety,  assist  nature 
by  cutting  the  gum.  These  twenty  teeth  are  called 
temporary  or  milk  teeth,  because  they  are  all  shed  be- 
tween the  age  of  seven  and  fourteen,  and  are  supplied 
by  others  of  a  firmer  texture,  with  large  fangs  which 
remain  till  they  become  affected  by  disease,  or  fall  out 
in  old  age,  and  are  therefore  called  the  permanent  or 
adult  teeth.  The  rudiments  of  these  adult  teeth  begin 
to  be  formed  at  different  periods.  The  pulp  of  the  first 
adult  incisor,  and  of  the  first  adult  grinder,  may  be 
perceived  in  a  foetus  of  seven  or  eight  months,  and  the 
ossification  begins  in  them  about  six  mouths  after  birth. 
Soon  after  birth  the  second  incisor,  and  canine  tooth 
on  each  side,  begin  to  be  formed.  About  the  fifth  or 
sixth  year  the  first  bicuspis,  and  about  the  seventh  the 
second  bicuspi  begin  to  ossify.  These  bicuspides  are 
destined  to  replace  the  temporary  grinders.  All  these 
permanent  teeth  are  formed  in  a  distinct  set  of  alveoli ; 
so  that  it  is  not  by  the  growing  of  one  tooth  under 
another  in  the  same  socket,  that  the  uppermost  tooth  is 
gradually  pushed  out,  as  is  commonly  imagined ;  but 
the  temporary  teeth,  and  those  which  are  to  succeed 
them,  being  placed  in  separate  alveoli,  the  upper  sockets 
gradually  disappear,  as  the  under  ones  increase  iu  size, 
till  at  length  the  teeth  they  contain,  having  no  longer 
any  support,  consequently  fall  out.  But,  besides  these 
twenty  teeth,  which  succeed  the  temporary  oiks,  there 
are  twelve  others  to  be  added  to  make  up  the  number 
thirty-two.  These  twelve  are  three  grinders  on  each 
side  in  both  jaws;  and  in  ordei  to  make  room  for  this 
addition,  we  find  the  jaws  grow  as  the  teeth  grow,  so 
that  they  appear  as  completely  filled  v.  ith  twenty  teeth, 
as  they  are  afterward  with  thirty-two.  Hence,  iu 
children  the  face  is  flatter  and  rounder  than  in  adults. 
The  first  adult  grinder  usually  passes  through  the  gum 
about  the  twelfth  year;  the  second,  which  begins  to  be 
formed  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  cuts  the  gum  about 
the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth ;  and  the  third,  or  dens 
•sapientiaB,  which  begins  to  be  formed  about  the  twelfth 
year,  passes  through  the  gum  between  the  age  of  twenty 
and  thirty.  The  dentes  sapient  i»:  have,  in  some  in 
stances,  been  cut  at  the  age  of  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  and 
even  eighty  years ;  and  it  sometimes  happens,  thai  they 
do  not  appear  at  all  Sometimes  likewise  it  happens 
that  a  third  set  of  teeth  appear  about  the  age  of  sixty 
or  seventy.  Diernerbroek  tellstts  thai  he  bimself,  at  the 
age  of  fifiy-six,  had  a  fresh  canine  tooth  iu  the  place 
of  one  he  had  lost  several  years  before;  M.  du  Fay 
saw  two  iucisores  and  two  canini  cut  the  gum  in  a  man 
aged  eighty-four;  Mr.  Hunter  lias  seen  two  tore  teeth 
shoot  up  in  the  lower  jaw  of  a  very  old  person  ;  and  an 
account  was  lately  published  of  a  man  who  bad  a  com- 
plete set  of  teeth  at  the  age  of  sixiy.  Other  instances 
of  the  same  kind  are  to  be  met  with  in  authors.  The 
circumstance  is  curious,  .and  from  the  lime  of  life  at 
which  it  lakes  place,  and  the  return  of  the  catamenia, 
which  sometimes  happens  to  women  at  the  same  age, 
it  has  been  very  ingeniously  supposed,  that  there  is 
some  eflbrt  in  nature  to  renew  the  body  at  that  period. 

The  teetli  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  accidents. 
Sometimes  the  gums  become  so  affected  as  to  occasion 
them  to  fall  out,  and  the  teeth  themselves  are  frequently 
rendered  carious  by  causes  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  disease  usually  be- 
gins on  that  side  of  the  tooth  which  is  not  exposed  to 
pressure,  and  gradually  advances  till  an  opening  is 
made  into  the  cavity :  as  soon  as  the  cavity  is  exposi  d, 
the  tooth  becomes  liable  to  considerable  pain,  from  the 
air  coming  into  contact  with  the  nerve.  Besides  these 
accidental  means  by  which  the  teeth  are  occasionally 
affected,  old  ago  seldom  fails  to  bring  with  it  sure  and 
natural  causes  for  their  removal.  The  alveoli  fill  up, 
and  the  teeth  consequently  fall  out.    The  gums  then 
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no  longer  meet  in  the  forepart  of  the  mouth,  the  chin 
projects  forwards,  and  the  face  being  rendered  much 
shorter,  the  whole  physiognomy  appears  considerably 
altered.     Having  thus  described  the  formation,  struc- 
ture, growth,  and  decay  of  the  teeth,  it  remains  to  speak 
of  their  uses;  the  chief  of  which  we  know  to  be  in 
mastication.    And  here  we  cannot  help  observing  the 
great  variety  in  the  structure  of  the  human  teeth,  which 
:lits  us  for  such  a  variety  of  food,  and  which,  when  com- 
pared with  the  teeth  given  to  other  animals,  may  iu 
some  measure  enable  us  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
aliment  for  which  man  is  intended  by  Nature.     Thus, 
in  ruminating  animals,  we  find  iucisores  only  in  the 
lower  jaw,  for  cutting  the  grass,  and  molares  lor  grind- 
ing it;  in  graminivorous  animals,  we  see  molares  alone  ; 
and   in  carnivorous  animals,  canine  teeth  for  catching 
at  their  prey,  and  iucisores  and  molares  for  cutting  and 
dividing  it.     But,  as  man  is  not  designer!  to  catch  and 
kill  his  prey  with  his  teeth,  we  observe  that  our  canini 
are  shaped  differently  from  the  fangs  of  beasts  of  prey, 
in  whom  we  find  them  either  longer  than  the  rest  of 
the   teeth,  or  curved.      The    iucisores    likewise  are 
sharper  in  those  animals  than  in  man.    Nor  are  tin 
molares  in  the  human  subject  similar  to  the  molares  of 
carnivorous  animals;  they  are  flatter  iu  man  than  iu 
these  animals  ;  and,  in  the  latter,  we  likewise  find  them 
sharper  at  the  edges,  more  calculated  to  cut  and  tear 
the  food,  and  by   their  greater  strength,  capable  of 
breaking  the  bones  of  animals.    From  these  circum- 
stances, therefore,  we  may  consider  man  as  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  these  different  classes  ;  as  approaching 
more  to  the  carnivorous  than  to  the  herbivorous  tribe 
of  animals;  but  upon  the  whole,  formed  for  a  mixed 
aliment,  and  fitted  equally  to  live  upon  flesh  and  upon 
vegetables.    Those  philosophers,  therefore,  who  would 
confine  a  man  wholly  to  vegetable  food,  do  not  seem 
to  have  studied  nature.    As  the  molares  are  the  last 
teeth  that  are  formed,  so  they  are  usually  the  first  that 
fall  out ;  this  would  seem  to  prove,  that  we  require  the 
same  kind  of  aliment  in  old  age  as  iu  infancy.     Besides 
the  use  of  the  teeth  in  mastication,  they  likewise  serve 
a  secondary  purpose,  by  assisting  iu  the  articulation  ot 
the  voice. 
TEETHING.     Sec  Vculitiun  and  Teeth. 
Tk'oula  jiiiiKKNK  a.    See  Lapis  hibernicus. 
TEGUMENTS.     Under  the  term  common  integu- 
ments, anatomists  comprehended  the  cuticle,  rete  mu- 
cosinn,  skin,  and   adipose   membrane,   as  being    the 
covering  to  every  part  of  the  body  except  the  nails. 

See  Skin. 

TE'LA.    A  web  of  cloth.    The  cellular  membrane 

is  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  fine  web.     See  Cel- 
lular membrane. 

TELA  CELLULOSA.     See  Cellular  membrane. 

TELE'PHIUM.  (Because  it  heals  old  ulcers,  such 
as  that  of  Telcphus,  made  by  Ulysses)     See  Sedum 

tile/i/iiuiu. 

TELESIA.     Sapphire. 

TELLURETTED  HYDROGEN.  A  combination 
of  tellurium  and  hydrogen.  To  make  llus  compound, 
hydrate  of  potassa  and  oxide  of  tellurium  are  ignited 

with  charcoal,  and  the  mixture  acted  on  by  dttub 
phuric  acid,  in  a  retoit  connected  with  a  mercurial 
pneumatic  apparatus.  An  elastic  fluid  is  generated, 
consisting  of  hydrogen  holding  tellurium  in  solution. 
It  is  possessed  of  very  singular  properties.  It  is  so- 
luble in  water,  and  forms  a  claret  coloured  solution. 
It  combines  with  the  alkalies.  It  burns  with  a  bluish 
flame,  depositing  oxide  of  tellurium,  its  smell  is  very 
strong  and  peculiar,  not  unlike  that  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  This  elastic  thud  was  discovered  by  Sir 
11.  Daw,  in  IS09 

TELLURIC    ACID.      Jlcidum    tclluricum.      The 
oxide  of  tellurium  combines  with  nianyof  the  metallic 
acting  the  part  of  an  acid,  and  producing  a  class 
of  compounds  which  have  been  ('ailed  t<U,> 

TELLU'RIUM  The  name  given  by  Klnprothto 
a  metal  extracted  from  several  Transylvaniau  ores. 

Pure  tellurium  is  of  a  tin-white  colour,  verging  to 
lead-gray,  with  a  high  metallic  lustre  ;  of  a  foliated 
fracture  ;  and  very  brittle,  so  as  to  be  easily  pulverized. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  6.115.  It  melts  before  ignition,  requiring 
little  higher  heat  than  lead,  and  ten  than  antimony; 
and,  according  to  Gmelin,  is  as  volatile  as  arsenic. 
When  cooled  without  agitation,  its  surface  has  a  crys- 
tallized appearance.  Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal, 
it  burns  with  a  vivid  blue  light,  greenish  on  the  edges 
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and  is  dissipated  in  grayish-white  vapours,  of  a  pun 
gent  smell,  which  condense  into  a  white  oxide.  This 
oxide  heated  on  charcoal  is  reduced  with  a  kind  of 
explosion,  and  soon  again  volatilized.  Heated  in  a 
glass  retort,  it  fuses  into  a  straw-coloured  striated  mass. 
It  appears  to  contain  about  16  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

Tellurium  is  oxidized  and  dissolved  by  the  principal 
acids.  To  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  deep  purple  colour. 
Water  separates  it  in  black  rlocculi,  and  heal  throws 
it  down  in  a  white  precipitate. 

With  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  colourless  solution,  which 
remains  so  when  diluted,  and  affords  slender  denditric 
crystals  by  evaporation. 

The  muriatic  acid  with  a  small  portion  of  nitric, 
forms  a  transparent  solution,  from  which  water  throws 
down  a  white  submuriate.  This,  may  be  redissolved 
almost  wholly  by  repeated  allusions  of  water.  Alko- 
hol  likewise  precipitates  it. 

Sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  two  or  three  parts  of 
water,  to  which  a  little  nitric  acid  has  been  added, 
dissolves  a  large  portion  of  the  metal,  and  the  solution 
is  not  decomposed  by  water. 

The  alkalies  throw  down  from  its  solutions  a  white 
precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  all  the  acids,  and  by  an 
excess  of  the  alkalies  or  their  carbonates.  They  are 
not  precipitated  by  prussiate  of  potassa.  Tincture  of 
grills  gives  a  yellow  rlocculnnt  precipitate  with  them. 
Tellurium  is  precipitated  from  them  in  a  metallic  state 
by  zinc,  iron,  tin,  and  antimony. 

Tellurium  fused  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphur,  in 
a  senile  heat,  forms  a  lead-coloured  striated  sulphuret. 
Alkaline  sulphurcts  precipitate  it  from  its  solutions  of 
a  brown  or  black  colour.  In  this  precipitate,  either 
the  metal  or  its  oxide  is  combined  with  sulphur.  Each 
of  these  sulphurcts  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  and 
white  smoke.  Heated  in  a  retort,  part  of  the  sulphur 
is  sublimated,  carrying  up  a  little  of  the  metal  with  it. 
!r  does  not  easily  amalgamate  with  quicksilver. 

TEMPERAME'NTUM.  (From  tempera,  to  mix 
together.)  The  peculiar  constitution  of  the  humours, 
retnperaments  have  been  variously  distinguished  :  the 
division  most  generally  received  is  into  the  sanguineous, 
phlegmatic,  ciioierie,  and  melancholic. 

TEMPERATURE.  A  definite  degree  of  sensible 
heat,  as  measured  by  the  thermometer.  Thuswesay, 
i  high  temperature,  and  a  low  temperature,  to  denote 
a  manifest  intensity  of  heat  or  cold;  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water,  or  21-2°  Fahr.;  ami  a  range  of  tem- 
perature, to  designate  the  intermediate  points  of  heat 
between  iwodistant  terms  of  thermometric  indication. 
TEMPLE.  ( Tempora,  urn,  n. :  and  tempus,  oris,  n.) 
The  lateral  and  flat  parts  of  the  head  above  the  ears. 

TEMPORAL.  (Temporalis;  from  tempus.)  ISe- 
Iipii.mii;;  to  the  temple. 

Temporal  artery.  Arteria  temporalis.  A  branch 
of  the  external  carotid,  which  runs  on  the  temples,  and 
vi\  es  off  the  frontal  artery. 

Temporal  wink.  Os  temporis.  Two  bones  situ- 
ated one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  of  a  very  irregular 
figure.  They  are  usually  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which,  from  the  manner  of  its  connexion  with  the 
neighbouring  bones,  is  called  os  squamosum,  and  the 
other  os  petrosum,  from  its  irregularity  and  hardness. 

In  both  these  parts  there  are  processes  and  cavities 
to  be  deWibed.  Externally  there  are  three  processes  ; 
one  anterior,  called  Zygomatic  process,  whieh  is 
stretched  forwards  to  join  with  the  os  mala;,  and  thus 
forms  the  bony  jugurn  under  which  the  temporal  nuts 
rle  passes  ;  one  posterior,  called  the  mastoid  or  marriil 
lary  process;  from  its  resemblance  to  a  nipple;  and  one 
inferior,  railed  the  styloid  process,  from  its  shape, 
which  i-  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  ancient,  stylus 
Scriptorius.  In  young  subjects,  this  process  is  united 
with  the  bone  by  an  intermediate  cartilage,  which 
sometimes,  even  in  adults,  is  not  completely  ossified. 
Three  musrles  have  their  origin  from  this  process,  and 
borrow  half  of  their  names  from  it,  viz.  styloglossus, 
stylo  hyoideus,  and  stylo  pharyngeiisj.  Round  the  root 
of  this  process  there  is  a  particular  rising  of  the  os 
petrosum,  which  some  writers  describe  as  a  process, 
and,  from  its  appearance  with  the  styloid,  have  named 
it  vaginalis.  Others  describe  the  semicircular  ridge 
of  the  meatus  auditorius  exlernus  ai  a  fifth  process,  to 
Which  they  give  the  name  of  auditory.  The  depres- 
sions and  cavities  are,  I.  A  large  fossa,  which  serves 
for  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  it  is  situated 
between  the  zygomatic  auditory  and  vaginal  processes, 


and  is  separated  in  its  middle  by  a  fissure,  Into  which 
the  ligament  tba^secures  the  articidation  of  the  lower 
jaw  with  this  bone  is  fixed.  The  forepart  of  this 
cavity,  which  jrecives  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  is 
covered  with  cartilage;  the  back  part  only  with  the 
periosteum.  2.  A  long  fossa  behind  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess, where  the  digastric  muscle  has  its  origin.  3.  The 
meatus  OMditorius  externus,  the  name  given  to  a  large 
funnel-like  canal  that  leads  to  the  organ  of  hearing. 
4.  The  stylomastoid  hole,  so  called  from  its  situation 
between  the  styloid  and  mastoid  processes.  It  is 
likewise  called  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  and  affords 
a  passage  to  the  portio  dura  of  the  auditory,  or  seventh 
pair  of  nerves.  5.  Below  and  on  the  forepart  of  the 
last  foramen,  we  observe  part  of  the  jugular  fossa,  a 
thimble-like  cavity,  in  which  the  beginning  of  the 
internal  jugular  vein  is  lodged.  6.  Before  and  a  little 
above  this  fossa  is  the  orifice  of  a  foramen,  through 
which  pass  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  two  fila- 
ments of  the  intercostal  nerve.  This  conduit  runs 
first  upward  and  then  forward,  forming  a  kind  of 
elbow,  and  terminates  at  the  end  of  the  os  petrosum. 
7.  At  this  part  of  the  ossa  temporum  we  observe  the 
orifice  of  a  canal  which  runs  outwards  and  backwards 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  till  it  terminates  in  a  cavity 
of  the  ear  called  tympanum.  This  canal,  which  in 
the  recent  subject  is  continued  from  the  ear  to  the 
mouth,  is  called  the  Eustachian  tube.  8.  Asmall  hole 
behind  the  mastoid  process,  which  serves  for  the  trans 
mission  of  a  vein  to  the  lateral  sinus.  But  this,  like 
other  foramina  in  the  skull  that  serves  only  for  the 
transmission  of  vessels,  is  neither  uniform  in  its  situa- 
tion, nor  to  be  met  with  in  every  subject.  The  internal 
surface  of  these  bones  may  easily  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first,  uppermost,  and  largest  is  the  squa- 
mous part,  which  is  slightly  concave  from  the  impres- 
sion of  the  brain.  Its  semicircular  edge  is  sloping,  so 
that  the  external  lamella  of  the  bone  advances  farther 
than  the  internal,  and  thus  rests  more  securely  on  the 
parietal  bones.  The  second  and  middlemost,  which  is 
the  petrous  part  of  the  bone,  forms  a  hard,  craggy  pro- 
tuberance, nearly  of  a  triangular  shape.  On  its  pos- 
terior side  we  observe  a  large  foramen,  which  is  the 
m.alns  auditorius  interims ;  it  receives  the  double 
nerve  oi' the  seventh  pair,  viz.  the  portio  dura  and 
portio  mollis  of  that  pair.  About  the  middle  of  its 
anterior  surface  is  a  small  foramen,  which  opens  into 
the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  and  receives  a  twig  of  the 
portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves.  This  fora- 
men having  been  first  described  by  Fallopius,  and  by 
him  named  hiatus,  is  sometimes  called  hiatus  Fallopii. 
Besides  these,  we  observe  other  smaller  holes  for  the 
transmission  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  Below  this 
craggy  protuberance  is  the  third  part,  which,  from  ils 
shape  and  connexion  with  the  os  occipitis  by  means  of 
the  lambdoidal  suture,  may  be  called  the  lamhdoidal 
angle  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  is  concave  from  the 
impression  of  the  brain;  it  helps  to  form  the  posterior 
and  inferior  fossa;  of  the  skull,  and  has  a  considerable 
furrow,  in  which  is  lodged  part  of  the  lateral  sinus. 
The  temporal  bones  dider  a  little  in  their  structure 
from  the  other  bones  of  the  cranium.  At  their  upper 
parts  they  are  very  thin,  and  almost  without  diploe, 
but  below  they  have  great  strength  and  thickness.  In 
the  lotus,  the  thin  upper  part,  and  the  lower  craggy 
part,  are  separated  by  a  cartilaginous  substance  ;  there 
is  no  appearance  either  of  the  mastoid  or  styloid  pro- 
cesses,  and,  instead  of  a  long  funnel-like  meatus  audi- 
torius externus,  there  is  only  a  smooth  bony  ring, 
within  which  (he  membrana  tympani  is  fastened. 
Within  the  pet  tons  part  of  these  bones  there  are  several 
cavities,  processes,  and  bones,  which  belong  altogether 
to  the  ear,  do  not  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  cra- 
nium, and  are  described  uuder  the  article  Ear.  The 
ossa  temporum  are  connected  by  suture  with  the 
ossa  parietalia,  the  os  occipitis,  the  ossa  malartim,  and 
the  os  sphenoides,  and  are  articulated  with  the  lower 
jaw. 

TEMPORALIS.  (From  tempus,  the  temple.)  1 
See.  Temporal. 

2.  A  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw,  situated  in  the  tem- 
ple. Mrcardi-temporo-mazillaire,  of  Dumas.  Crota- 
phites,  of  Winslow.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  lower, 
lateral,  and  anterior  part  of  the  parietal  bone;  from  all 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  from  the 
lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  os  frontis;  from  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  03  mala;;  from  all  the  temporal  pro- 
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ress  of  the  sphenoid  bone  ;  ami  sometimes  from  a  ihljip 

at  the  lower  part  of  this  process.    'J^iis  latter  port , 

however,  is  often  common  to  this  muscle  and  the 
jiterygoideus  e.xierniis.  It  is  of  a  seaiicircular  shape, 
and  its  radiated  fibres  converge,  so  as  to  form  a  strong 
middle  tendon,  which  passes  under  the  jugum,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  to 
which  it  adheres  on  every  side,  but  more  particularly 
at  its  forepart,  where  the  insertion  is  continued  down 
to  the  body  of  the  bone.  This  muscle  is  covered  by  a 
pretty  strong  fascia,  which  some  writers  have  erro- 
neously described  as  a  part  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
occipito- frontalis.  This  fascia  adheres  to  the  bones, 
round  the  whole  circumference  of  the  origin  of  the 
muscle,  and,  descending  over  ir,  is  fixed  below  to  the 
ridge  where  the  zygomatic  process  lilies,  just  above 
the  meatus  auditbrius,  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  zygo- 
matic process  itself,  and  anteriorly  to  the  os  mala;. 

This   fascia  serves  as  a  defence  to  tin'   muscles,   and 

likewise  gives  origin  to  some  of  its  fleshy  fibres.  The 
principal  use  of  the  temporal  muscle  is  lo  draw  the 
lower  jaw  upwards,  as  in  the  action  of  biting;  and  its 
it  passes  a  little  forwards  to  its  insertion,  it  may  at  the 
sane.'  time  pull  lie;  condyle  a  little  backwards,  though 
not  so  much  as  it  would  have  done  if  us  fibres  had 
I  in  a  direct  line  from  theirorigin  to  theii  inser- 
tion, because  ind  lower  part  of  the  n 
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or   PALATI.     See  Cirrumflrnis. 

Ti  -  oh  tympani.     Interims  auris,  of  Douglas  and 
lernus  mallei,  of  Winslow  ;  and  sal) 
«,  of  Dumas.     A  muscle  ol  the  ear,  which  pulls 
the  malleus  and  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  to- 
wards the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  hone,  by 
winch  the  membrana  tympani  is  made  ,., 
and  tense. 
Tensor   vagin  e   femoris.      Fascialis.    JB 

of  Douglas.     Membranus  vel  fascia  lata,  of 
Cowper;     and     Tlio     upon'  ,    of    Dumas. 

is,  v.  I  fascia  lata,  of  Winslow. 
A  muscle  situated  on  the  outside  of  the. thigh,  which 
membranous  fascia  of  the  thigh,  assists  in 
the  abduction  of  ihe  thigh,  and  somewhat  in  its  rota- 
tion inwards.  It  arises  by  a  narrow,  tendinou 
fleshy  beginning  from  the  external  part  of  the  anterior, 

.nous   process  of  the  ilium,  and  i<  inserted 
a  little  below  the  great  trochanter  into  the  membranous 

TENT.    A  roll  of  lint  for  dilating  openings,  sinuses, 

S  •!■  Spnnjria  pr&parata. 
TENTO'RIUM.  A  process  of  the  dura  mater, 
,i  lie'  the  cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum.  It  ex- 
frora  the  internal  horizontal  spine  oftheocc  ipital 
directly  forwards  to  the  sella  turcica  of -the  sphe- 
noid li 

Terkbe'lla.  (Diminutive  of  terebr'a,  a  piercer  or 
gimlet.)  A  trepan  or  instrument  for  sawing  out  cir- 
cular portions  of  the  skull.     A  trephine. 

TETtEBI'NTHINA.  (From  rcpcStvBos,  the  turpen- 
tine tree.)  Turpentine,  the  produce  of  pine-trees.  See 
Turpentine. 

Teredinthi  roRATENsiSi    Strasburg  tur- 

pentine. This  species  is  generally  more  transparent 
and  le.-s  tenacious  than  eiilnr  the  Venice  or  Chio  tui 
pentines.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  of  a 
more  agreeable  smell  than  any  of  the  turpentines,  ex 
cept  the  Chte.  li  is  extracted  in  several  parts  of  Ger- 
many, from  the  red  and  silver  fir,  by  cutting  out 
isively  narrow  strips  of  the  hark.  In' some 
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|  places  a  resinous  Juice  is  collected  from  under  the 
hark,  called  Lachryma  ubiegna,  and  Oleum  abittinum 

Tkkkhinthina  canadensis.  Canada  turpentine. 
See  Pinus  balsamea, 

Terehinthina  chia.  The  resin  obtained  from  the 
Pistacia  terebinthut. 

Terebinthina  communis.  Common  turpentine. 
See  Pinus  sylpcstris. 

Terebinthina  cvrRiA.     Cyprus  turpentine.     See 

Pi sttii- hi  tirtliinlkiis. 

Terebinthina  vhnkta.  Venice  turpentine:  so 
called  because  we  are  supplied  with  it  from  the  Vene- 
tians.    See  Pinus  larix. 

Terebinthina  vulgaris.  Common  turpentine. 
The  liquid  resin  of  the  Pinus  sylvostris.  See  Tur- 
pentine. 

Terebinthina  oleum.    The  oil  distilled  from  the 
liquid  resin  of  the  Pinus  sylvestris. 
TE'RES.     Round,  cylindrical. 
1.  The  name  of  some  muscles  and  ligaments. 
iJ.  The  nanle  of  the  ascaris  lumbricoides,  or  round 
worm,  which  infests  the  intestines.     See  Worms. 

'■i.  Applied  lo  roots,  steins,  leaves,  leafstalks, 
seeds,  &c. 

Teres  ligamen  TUM.  The  ligament  at  the  bottom 
of  i  he  socket  ot  the  hip-joint. 

Terks  major.  Riojanus,  who  was  the  first  that 
distinguished  this  and  the  other  muscles  of  the  scapula 
by  particular  appellations,  gave  the  name  of  teres  to 
this  and  the  following  muscle,  on  account  of  their  long 
and  round  shape.  .  Inguli-scapulo-humeral,  of  Dumas 
This  muscle,  which  is  longei  and  thicker  than  the  teres 
minor,  i-  situated  along  ihe  inferior  costa  of  the 
scapula,  and  is  in  pari  covered  by  the  delloides. 

It  arises  flesh)  from  tile  outer  surface  of  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula,  i  where  it  covers  some  part  of  the 
infraspinatus  and   teres   minor,  with  both   which   iis 
fibres  intermix,)    and  likewise  from  the  lower  and  pos- 
terior  li.-ilf  of  ihe  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula.     As- 
obliquelj    low  .nils  ihe  os   humeri,  it    passes 
<     ion-'  head  ol   ihe  triceps  brachii,  and  then 
thinnei  and  flatter  to  form  a  thin  tendon  of 
about  an   inch   in   breadth,   and   somewhat   more   in 
immediately  behind   that   of  the 
latissimus  dorsi,  and  is  inserted  along  with  it  into  the 
the  inner  side  of  the  groove  that  lodges  Ihe 
long  head  of  the   biceps.     These  two  tendons  are  in- 
cluded in  ihe  common  capsula,  besides  which  the  ten 
doii  of  this  muscle  adheres  to  tbe  os  humeri  by  two 
other  capsular  which  we  find   placed  one  above  the 
other. 

This  muscle  assists  in  the  rotatory  muscle  of  tbe  arm, 
and  likewise  in  drawing  it   downwards   and    back- 
wards ;  so  thai  we  may  considei  it  as  the  congener  of 
-uiiiis  dorsi. 
Teres   minor.      JUarginisus-scnpulo trochiterien, 
of  Dumas.     This  muscle  seems  to  have  been  first  de- 
by  f'allopius.    The  teres  minor  is  a  thin  fleshy 
situated  along  the  inferior  edge  of  the  infra- 
spinatus, and  is  in  part  covered  by  the  posterior  part 
of  the  deltoides. 

It  arises  fleshy  from  all  the  convex  edge  of  the  inferior 
costa  of  the  scapula  ;  from  thence  it  ascends  obliquely 
upwards  and  forwards,  and  terminates  in  a  flat  tendon, 
which  adheres  to  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the 
capsular  ligamenl  of  the  joint,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
lower  pan  of  the  greal  tuberosity  of  the  os  humeri,  a 
little  below  the  termination  of  the  infra-spinatus. 

The  tendinous  membrane*,  which  is  continued  from 
the  infra  spinalus,  and  spread  over  the  teres  minor, 
likewise  forms  a  thin  septum  between  the  two  inns 
cles.  In  some  subjects,  however,  they  ale  so  closely 
united,  as  to  he  with  difficulty  separaled  from  each 
other.  Some  of  Ihe  fibres  of  the  teres  minor  are  inter 
mixed  with  those  of  the  teres  major  and  subscapulars. 
The  uses  of  this  muscle  tire  similar  lo  those  of  ihe 
infra  spinatus. 

TE'RETRUM.  (From  rcpeio,  to  pierce.)  The  tre- 
pan. 

TERMTNALIS.  Terminal:  applied  to  flower  si  alk 
when  it  terminates  a  stem  or  branch  ;  as  in  Centavrea 
scabiosa. 

TERMI'NTHUS.     (From  rcp/nvfoc,  the  turpenline- 
tree:  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  frnit  of 
the  turpentine  tree.)     Mbatis.     Black  and  ardent  pus- 
tule-;, niosth  attacking  the  legs  of  females. 
TERNARY,    Consisting  of  the  number  three,  which 
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some  chemical  and  mystical  writers  liave  made  strange 
work  with  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  distinction  of  this 
kind,  and  the  only  one  worth  notice,  is  that  of  Hippo- 
crates, who  divides  the  parts  of  a  human  body  into*  con- 
tinentes,  contenta,  and  impctum  facientes,  though  the 
latter  is  resolvable  into  the  mechanism  of  the  two  for- 
mer, rather  than  any  thing  distinct  in  itself. 

TERNATUS.  Ternate  :  applied  in  botany  to  a  leaf 
which  consists  of  three  leaflets,  as  that  of  the  trefoil. 

TERNUS.  Ternate  :  applied  to  leaves,  when  there 
are  three  together  ;  as  in  many  of  the  plants  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  which  seem  particularly  disposed  to  this  ar- 
rangement, and  in  Verbena  triphylla. 

TERRA.     See  Earth. 

Terra  cariosa.  Rotten  stone,  a  species  of  non- 
effervescent  chalk,  of  a  brown  colour. 

Terra  catechu.     See  Acacia  catechu. 

Terra  damnata.    See  Caput  mortuum. 

Terra  foliata  tartari.    The  acetate  of  potassa. 

Terra  japokica.  Japan  earth.  See  Acacia  catechu. 

Terra  lemma.    See  Bole. 

Terra  livonica.     See  Bole. 

Terra  marita.  The  curcuma,  or  turmoric-root,  is 
sometimes  so  called. 

Terra  mortua.    See  Caput  mortuum. 

Terra  poUderosa.    The  heavy  spar. 

Terra  ponderosa  salita.     See  Marias  baryta:. 

Terra  sienna.  A  brown  ochre  found  at  Sienna,  in 
Italy,  used  in  painting,  both  raw  and  burnt. 

Terra  sigh, lata.     See  Bole. 

Terra  verte.  An  ore  used  in  painting,  which 
contains  iron  in  some  unknown  state  mixed  with  clay, 
and  sometimes  with  chalk  and  pyrites. 

Terrs:  oledm.    See  Petroleum. 

Terrea  absorbentia.  Absorbent  earths,  distin- 
guishable from  other  earthy  and  stony  substances  by 
their  solubility  In  acids  ;  as  chalk,  crabs'  claws, oyster- 
shells,  egg-shells,  pearl,  coral,  &c. 

TERRENUS.  Terrene;  earthy:  applied  to  plants 
which  grow  in  the  earth  only,  in  opposition  to  those 
which  live  only  in  water. 

Tk'rtiika.  (From  rtnOnov,  a  crane.)  The  middle 
and  lateral  parts  6f  the  neck. 

TERTIAN.    A  third-day  ague.    See  Febris  inter 

Tertian  Febris  intermittens. 

TFI!  TI.VN'A.     See  Febris 

Tertian*  duplex.  A  tertian  fever  that  returns 
every  day  :  but  the  paroxysms  arc  unequal, every  other 
lit  being  alike. 

Tt.iti'HNi  duphcata.  A  tertian  fever  returning 
everj  other  day ^  ii.it  there  are  two  paroxysms  in  one 
day.' 

Tertiana  febris.    See  Febris  intermittens. 

Tkrtiana  triplex.    A  tertian  fever  ret  toning  every 
there  are  two  paroxysms,  .and  but 
one  in  tiie  intermediate  one. 

TERTIANA'RIA.  (Prom  tertiana,  a  species  of  in- 
i  ;  ail  in  fever,  which  is  said  to  be  cured  by  this  plant.) 
See  Scutellaria  galericulata. 

m  svi..  (From  tertius,  third:)  A  neutral  salt, 
as  being  tin1  producl  of  an  arid  and  an  alkali,  making 
a  third  body  different  from  either. 

Ti  sskra.  (From  rtaaapa,  four.)  A  foursquare 
bone.    The  cuboid  bone. 

TEST.  Any  reagent  which,  added  to  a  substance, 
teaches  us  to  discover  its  chemical  nature  or  composi- 
tion.    See  Reagent. 

TE'STA.  {Quasi  /«<■•/</;  front  torreo,  to  burn.) 
I     \  shell.    The  oyster-shell. 

2.  In  botany,  it  is  the  name  of  the  skin  which  con- 
tains all  lite  parts  of  a  seed,  as  the  embryo,  the  lobes, 
the  vitellus,  and  albumen,  and  which  gives  shape  to 
:  is  perfectly  formed  while  tnej  are 
but  a  homogeneous  liquid.  The  testa  differs  in  thick 
hi  texture  in  different  plants.  It  is  somethnes 
single,  but  more  frequently  lined  with  a  liner  and  very 
delicate  film,  called  by  Gtertner  memirana,  as  maybe 
seen  in  a  walnut,  and  the  kernel  of  a  peach,  almond,  or 
plum.—  Smith. 

Testa  probatrix.  A  cupel  or  test.  A  pot  for  sepa 
rating  baser  metals  from  gold  and  silver. 

TESTA'DO.      (From  testa,  a  shell     because  it  is 

covered  with  a  shell.) 

1.  A  tortoise,  also  a  snail. 

2.  An  ulcer,  which,  like  a  snail,  creeps  under  the 
skin. 
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Tests  preparat*.  Prepared  oyster-shells.  Wash 
the  shells,  previously  cleared  of  dirt,  with  boiling  water, 
then  prepare  them  as  is  directed  with  chalk. 

Testes  cerebri.     See  Tubercula  auadrigemina. 

TESTICLE.    See  Testis. 

Testicle,  swelled.     See  Orchitis. 

TESTI'CULUS.  CTcst/citJus.diminutiveoftesti*.) 
1.  A  small  testicle. 

2.  The  orchis  plant :  so  named  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  roots  to  a  testicle. 

Testiculus  caninus.     See  Orchis  mascula. 

TE'STIS.  (Testis,  is,  in.;  a  witness,  the  testes 
being  the  witnesses  of  our  manhood.)  The  testicle. 
Orchis.  They  are  also  called  didymi,  and  by  some 
pcrin.  Two  little  oval  bodies  situated  within  the  scro- 
tum, and  covered  by  a  strong,  white,  and  dense  coat, 
called  tunica  albuginea.  Each  testicle  is  composed  of 
small  vessels,  bent  in  a  serpentine  direction,  arising 
from  the  spermatic  artery,  and  convoluted  into  little 
heaps,  separated  from  one  another  by  cellular  partitions. 
In  each  partition  there  is  a  duct  receiving  semen  from 
the  small  vessels;  and  all  the  ducts  constitute  a  net 
which  is  attached  to  the  tunica  albuginea.  From  this 
net- work  twenty  or  more  vessels  arise,  all  of  which  are 
variously  contorted,  and,  being  reflected,  ascend  to  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  testis,  where  they  unite  into  one 
common  duct,  bent  into  serpentine  windings,  and  form- 
ing a  hard  body  called  the  epididymis.  The  spermatic 
arteries  are  branches  of  the  aorta.  The  spermatic  veins 
empty  themselves  into  the  vena  cava  and  emulgent 
vein.  The  nerves  of  the  testicle  are  branches  of  the 
lumbar  and  great  intercostal  nerve.  The  use  of  the 
to  secrete  the  semen, 

TETANIC.  Tetanicus.  Appertaining  to  tetanus 
or  cramp. 

Tetano'mata.  (From  TtTavow,  to  smooth.)  Tcta- 
Medicines  which  smooth  the  skin,  and  remove 
wrinkles. 

TE'TANUS.  (Tetanus,  i,  m.;  from  ravoi,  to  stretch.) 
Spasm  with  rigidity.  Convulsio  indica  ;  Holotonicos  ; 
Rigor  m  rvosits.  A  genus  oi  disease  in  the  Class  JVea- 
roses,  ami  Order  Spasmi,  of  Cullen  ;  characterized  by 
a  spasmodic  rigidity  of  almost  the  whole  body.  The 
varieties  of  tetanus  are,  1.  Opisthotonos,  where  the 
bodj  is  thrown  lack  bj  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
muscles.  1.  Emprostkotonos,  the  body  beint;  bent  for- 
wards. :>.  Trismus'^  the  locked  jaw.  Tetanus  is  often 
symptomatic  of  syphilis  ami  worn  is. 

The"se  affections  arise  more  frequently  in  warm  cll- 

iau  in  cold  ones,  anil  are  very  apt  to  occur  when 

tnucjj  rain  or  moisture  quickly  succeeds  excessively  dry 
and  sultry  weather:  Tligy  attack  persons  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  temp  laments,  ami  complexions,  but  the  mole 
sex  mine  frequently  than  the  female,  and  those  of  a 
robusl  ami  \  igorous  constitution  than  those  of  a  weak 
habit.  An  idea  is  entertained  by  many,  Dr.  Thomas 
observes,  that  negroes  are  more  predisposed  to  attacks 
of  tetanus  than  white  people;  they  certainly  are  more 
frequently  affected  wiih  it,  but  this  circumstance  does 
not  arise  From  any  constitutional  predisposition,  but 
(Voa i  ili<-ir  being  more  exposed  to  punctures  and  wounds 
in  the  feet,  by  nails,  splinters  of  wood,  pieces  of  broken 
.  from  usually  going  bare-footed. 

Tetanic  affections  an"  occasioned  either  by  exposure 
to  cold,  or  by  some  irritation  of  the  nerves,  in  conse- 
quence of  local  injury  by  puncture,  incision,  or  lacera- 
tion. Lacerated  wounds  of  tendinous  parts  prove,  in 
waim  climates,  a  never-failing  source  of  these  com- 
plaints. In  cold  climates,  as  well  as  in  warm,  the 
locked  jaw  frequently  arises  in  consequence  of  the 
amputation  afa  limb. 

When  the  disease  has  arisen   in  consequence  of  a 

puncture,  or  any  other  external  injury,  the  symptoms 

show  themselves  generally  about  the  eighth  day;  bu 

v,  hen  ii  proceeds  from  exposure  to  cold,  they  generally 

i  appearance  much  sooner. 

In  some  instances  it  comes  on  suddenly,  and  with 

great  violence;  bul  it  more  usually  makes  its  attach  in 

a  gradual  manner;  in  which  case,  a  slight  stillness  is 

perceived  in  the  hark  part  of  the  neck,  which, 

horl  lime,  Becomes  considerably  increased,  and 

al  length  renders  the  motion  of  the  head  both  difficult 

infill. 

With  the  rigidity  of  the  head  (here  is  likewise  an 
uneasy  sensation  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  together  with 

s e  difficulty  iii  swallowing,  and  a  great  tightness  is 

perceived  about  the  chest,  with  a  pain  at  the  extremity 
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of  the  sternum,  shooting  Into  the  back.  A  stiffness  also 
takes  place  in  the  jaws,  which  soon  increases  to  such 
a  height,  that  the  teeth  become  so  closely  sel  together, 
as  not  to  admit  of  the  smallest  opening.  This  is  whai. 
is  termed  the  locked  jaw,  or  trismus 

In  some  cases,  the  spasmodic  affection  extends  no 
further.  In  others  the  spasms  at  this  stage  of  the  dis 
case,  returning  with  great  frequency  become  likewise 
more  general,  ami  now  affect  not  only  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  and  jaws,  hut  likewise  those  of  the  whole 
spine,  so  as  to  bend  the  trunk  of  the  body  very  forcibly 
backwards,  and  ibis  is  what  is  named  opisthotonos. 
Where  the  body  is  bent  forwards  the  disease  is  called 
emprosthotonos. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  disorder,  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles  are  violently  affected  with  spasm,  so  that 
the  belly  is  strongly  retracted,  and  feels  very  hard,  most 
obstinate  costiveness  prevails,  and  both  the  flexor  and 
extensor  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  are  commonly 
affected  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  keep  the  limbs  rigidly 
extended. 

Thi'  flexors  of  the  head  and  trunk  become  at  length 

so  si gly  affected,  as  to  balance  the  action  of  the  ex- 

leusur,  and  to  keep  the  bead  and  trunk  so  rigidly  ex- 
i.  ilded  and  straigiit,  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  being 
moved  in  any  direction.  The  arms,  which  were  little 
affected  before,  me  now  likewise  rigidly  extended,  the 
tongue  also  becomes  affected  with  spasm,  and,  being 
convulsively  darted  out,  is  often  much  injured  by  the 
teeth  at  thai  moment  snapping  together.  It  is  to  this 
state  of  the  disease  that  the  term  tetanus  lias  been 
■  trictly  applied. 

The  disorder  continuing  to  advance,  every  organ  of 
voluntary  motion  becomes  affected  ;  the  ej  es  are  rigid 
and  immoveable,  the  countenance  is  hideously  dis 
torted,  and  expresses  great  distress;  the  strength  is  ex- 
hausted, and  the  pulse  becomes  irregular,  and  one  inn 
versal  spasm  puis  a  period  to  a  most  miserable  state  of 
>\  istence. 

Attacks  of  tetanus  are  seldom  attended  with  any 
fever,  but  always  with  violent  pain,  and  the  spasms  do 
noi  continue  for  a  constancy,  but  the  muscles  admit  of 
m  in  their  contraction,  which  is  frequently 
renewed,  especially  if  the  patient  makes  the  least 
attempt  to  speak,  drink,  or  alter  his  position. 

When  tetanic  affections  arise  in  consequence  of  a 
wound,  puncture,  or  laceration,  in  warm  climates,  Dr. 
Thomas  observes,  they  are  almost  sure  to  prove  fatal. 
The  locked  jaw  in  consequence  of  an  amputation, 
likewise  proves  usually  fatal.  When  these  affections 
are  produced  by  an  exposure  to  cold,  they  may  in  most 
cases  be  removed  by  a  timely  use  of  proper  remedies, 
nit  hough  a  considerable  space  will  probably  elapse  be- 
loie  the  patient  will  be  able  10  recover  bis  former 
strength. 

i  >n  dissections  of  ibis  disease,  slight  effusions  within 
the  cranium  have  been  observed  in  a  lew  instances: 
but  in  by  far  the  greater  number,  nothing  lias  been  dis 
covered',  either  in  the  brain,  or  any  other  organ. 

The  general  indications  are,  I.  To  remove  any  local 
irritation,  which  may  appear  to  have'  excited  the  dis- 
ease;  0.  To  lessen  the  general  irritability,  and  spas 
modic  tendency  ;  IS.  To  restore  the  lone  of  tin-  s\  stem. 
II'  a  thorn,  or  other  extraneous  substance,  be  lodged  in 
any  part,  it  must  be  extracted;  any  spicula  of  bone, 
which  ntay  have  broucht  on  the  disease  after  amputa- 
tion, should  be  removed  ;  a  punctured  wound  ought  to 
be  dilated,  &c.  Some  have  proposed  dividing  the 
nerve  going  to  the  part,  or  even  amputating  this,  to  cut 
off  the  irritation;  others  paralyzing  the  nerves  by 
powerful  sedatives,  or  destroying  them  by  caustics; 
others  again  exciting  a  new  action  in  the  pari  by  u cth  e 
stimulants  ;  but  the  efficacy,  and  even  propriety  of  such 
measures,  is  doubtful.  To  fulfil  the  second  indication, 
various  means  have  been  proposed.  The  abstraction 
of  blood,  recommended  by  Dr.  Rush,  might  perhaps 
appear  advisable  in  a  vigorous  plethoric  habit  in  the 
beg'  ming  of  the  disease,  but  it  has  generally  proved  of 
little  utility,  or  even  hurtful,  and  is  rather  contra- indi- 
cated by  tlie  state  of  the  blood.  Purging  is  a  less  ques- 
tionable measure,  as  costiveness  generally  attends  the 
disease,  and  in  many  cases  it  has  appealed  very  bene- 
ficial, especially  when  calomel  was  employed.  It  has 
been  found  also,  that  asalivation,  induced  by  mercury, 
has  sometimes  greatly  relieved  the  disorder;  but  in 
other  instances  it  has  failed  altogether.  The  remedy 
which  has  been  oftenest  employed,  and  with  the  most 
344 
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decided  advantage,  is  opium,  and  sometimes  prodigious 
quantities  of  it  have  been  exhibited;  indeed,  small 
doses  are  useless,  and  even  large  ones  Iravc  only  a  teiu 
penary  effect,  so  that,  they ■must  be  repeated,  as  the  vio- 
lence of  the  symptoms  is  renewed;  and  where  the 
patient  cannot  swallow,  it  may  be  tried  in  glyster,  or 
freely  rubbed  into  the  skin.  Other  sedative  and  anti- 
spasmodic remedies,  have  been  occasionally  resorted 
10,  as  hemlock,  tobacco,  musk,  camphor  &c.  but  for 
the  most  pari  with  less  satisfactory  results.  The  warm- 
bath  has  sometimes  proved  a  useful  auxiliary  in  cold 
Climates  ;  hut  the  cold  bath  is  much  more  relied  upon, 
especially  in  tlie  West  Indies,  usually  in  conjunction 
with  the'  liberal  use  of  opium.  In  Germany,  alkaline 
baths,  and  the  internal  use  of  the  same  remedies,  are 
stated  to  have  been  decidedly  serviceable.  Others 
have  advised  tin;  large  use  of  bark  and  wine,  winch 
seem,  however,  rather  calculated  to  be  preventives,  or 
to  fulfil  the  third  indication ;  yet  wine  may  be  employed 
rather  as  nourishment,  since  in  severe  cases  of  the  dis 
ease  little  else  can  be  taken.  Electricity  seems  too 
hazardous  a  remedy  to  be  tried  in  a  general  affection, 
especially  in  the  muscles  of  respiration ;  but  if  con- 
lined  to  the  jaw,  it  may  be  useful  in  a  mild  form.  At 
the  period  o'f  convalescence  the  strength  must  be  re- 
stored by  suitable  diet  and  medicines,  the  cold-bath, 
regular  exercise,  &c. ;  and  removing  the  patient  from 
the  West  Indies  to  a  colder  climate,  till  the  health  is 
fully  established,  would  he  a  very  proper  precaution. 

Tutaiit.k'hs.  (Teraproioj,  fourth.)   A  quartan  fever. 

TETRADYNAM1A.  (From  rcaaapts,  four,  and 
Svvafiis,  power.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the 
sexual  system  of  Linnsus,  containing  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  with  six  stamens,  four  of  which  are  long,  and 
two  short. 

TETRAGONUS.  Quadrangular,  squnre:  applied 
to  several  parts  of  plants,  as  Vaults  tetragonus,  in  that 
of  the  /.annum  album-,  and  a  multitude  of  plants;  l'o 
hum  1, 1 1- it  nil ii i ii in,  with  four  edges,  or  prominent  angles, 
as  i hat  of  Tris  tuberosa. 

TETRAGYNTA.  (From  reaaapeg,  four,  and  yvvr/, 
.1  wile.)  The  inline  of  an  order  of  plants  in  several 
ol"  Hie  classes  of  the  sexual  system  of  lanmeus,  con 

Ig  of  plains  which,  to  the  classic  character,  what 

ever  it  is,  add  the  circumstance  of  having  four  pistils. 

Tici uamy'rum.  (From  Ttrpas,  four,  and  /tvpov,  an 
ointment.)     Anointment  of  four  ingredients. 

TETRANDRIA.  (From  rccaapeg,  four,  and  avtjp, 
;\  husband.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plains  in  the 
sexual  system  of  Linnaeus.  To  it  belong  Ihose  which 
have  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  four  stamina  of  equal 
length. 

Trca  ii  xNGu'iiiA.  (From  rtrpo?  four,  and  ayyog,  a  cup; 
so  called  because  its  fruit  resembles  a  cup  divided  into 
lour  parts.)     The  ciirul. 

TETRAPETALOUS.  Four- pet  ailed :  applied  to 
the  flower  thai  consists  of  four  single  petals  or  leaves 
placed  around  the  pistil 

TETRAPHA'RMAjCUM.  (From  rcrpn?,  four,  and 
ipapuaKov,  a  drug.)  A  medicine  composed  of  four  in- 
gredients. 

TF.TRAPIIYLEUS.  (From  rcrpng,  four,  and tfruXAov, 
a  leaf.)     Four  leaved. 

TETTER.     See  Herpes. 

TEU'CRIUM.  (Teucriwm,  ii,  n. ;  from  Teucer, 
who  discovered  it.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plains 
in  the  Liunaan  system.  Class,  Didynamia;  Order, 
Gymnospermia.    The  herb  speedwell. 

Tkiu  uii'M  capitatum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  poley  mountain  c"  Montpellier.  Pofium  vionlu- 
num.  This  plant  bears  the  winter  of  our  climate,  and 
is  generally  substituted  for  the  candy-species. 

Teucriitm  <  hxm/kdrys.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  germander.  Chamtedrys;  Chanuxdrys 
Minor  repens,  vulgaris;  Quercula  ealamandrina ; 
Trissago  ;  Chmmnlrups,  of  l'aulus  ASgineta,  and  Ori 
basius.  This  plant,  called  creeping  germander,  small 
germander,  and  English  treacle  ;  Tcucrium—foUis  eu- 
neiformi-ovatis,  meisis,  crenatis,  petiolatis  ;  fioribus 
ternis  ;  caulibus  prociimbenlibus,  subpitosis,  of  Lin- 
iktiis,  has  a  moderately  bitter  and  somewhat  aromatic 
taste.  It  was  in  high  repute  among  the  ancients  in  in 
lermillent  levers,  rheumatism,  and  gout;  and  where 
an  aromatic  bitter  is  wanting,  germander  may  be  ad- 
ministered with  success.  The  best  time  forgathering 
this  herb  is  when  the  seeds  are  formed,  and  the  tops 
are  then  preferable  to  the  leaves.    When  dry,  the  dose 
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is  from  3ss.  to  3j.  Either  water  or  spirit  will  extract 
their  virtue;  but  the  watery  infusion  is  more  hitter. 
This  plant  is  an  ingredient  in  the  once  celebrated 
powder  called  from  the  Onke  of  Portland,  Portland 
powder. 

Tkucrjum  champspitys.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  ground-pine.  Vhanuppiiys ,  Jlrtheticu;  Artkretica  , 
Ajuga;  Abiga ;  Iva  arthrilica ;  Holocyron ;  Ionia; 
Sideritis.  Common  ground  pine.  This  low  hairy 
plant,  Teucrium— foliis  trifidis,  linearibus,  mtegerri 
mis  ;  Jloribus  sessilibus,  later alibus,  solitarris;  cuulc 
diffiiso,  of  LinnajUS,  lias  a  moderately  hitter  taste,  and 
a  resinous,  not  disagreeable  smell,  somewhat  like  that 
of  the  pine.  The  lops  of  leaves  are  recommendi  il  as 
aperients  and  corroborants  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
said  to  be  particularly  serviceable  in  female  obstruc- 
tions and  paralytic  disorders. 

Tkucriitm  creticum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
poley  mountain  of  Candy.  Polium  ereticum.  The 
tops  and  whole  herb  enter  the  antiquated  compounds 
mithridale  and  thcriaca.  The  plant  is  obtained  from 
the  island  of  Candy  ;  has  a  moderately  aromatic  smell, 
and  a  nauseous  hitter  taste.  It  is  placed  among  the 
aperients  and  corroborants. 

Teucrium  iv  a.  Ckamcepitya  moschata;  tva  mos- 
chata  monspeliensium  ;  Chamapitys  anthyllus.  French 
grouhd-pine.  It  is  weaker,  but  of  similar  virtues  to 
Chamajpitys. 

Teucrium  marum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Marum  syriacum;  Marum  ereticum;  Majorana  sij- 
riacd;  Marum  verum  ;  Marum  cortusi;  Chamcd/rys 
me, inn  maritima  :  Marum  germander,  or  .Syrian  herb 
mastich.  This  shrub  Is  the  Teucrium — foliis  tnteger- 
rimis  oratis  acutis  petiolat is,  subtus  tnmentnsts  :  'Jtori- 
bus  racemosis  aecundis,  of  Linneeus.  It  grows  plenti- 
fully in  Greece,  Egypt,  Crete,  and  Syria.  The  leaves 
and  younger  branches,  when  recent,  on  being  rubbed 
between  the  fingers,  emit  a  volatile  aromatic  smell, 
which  readily  excites  sneezing;  to  the  taste  they  are 
bitterish,  accompanied  with  a  sensation  of  beat  and 
acrimony.  Judging  from  these  sensible  qualities  of  the 
plant,  it  may  be  supposed  to  possess  very  active  powers. 
it  is  recommended  as  a  stimulant  aromatic,  and  deob- 
struent ;  and  Linnaeus,  Rosenstein,  and  Bergius.  speak 
highly  of  its  utility.  Dose,  ten  grains  to  ball' a  drachm 
ill  the  powdered  leaves,  given  in  wine.  At  present, 
however,  marum  is  chiefly  used  as  an  errhine. 

Teucrium  montakum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  poley  mountain. 

Teucrium  polium.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
golden  poley  mountain. 

Teucrium  scordutm.  The  systematic  name  of  Ihc 
Scordium.  Trissago  palustris ;  Chavuedrys  palus- 
tris  ;  Allium  redolent.  Water  germander.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  have  a  smell  somewhat  of  the  garlic  Rind, 
from  winch  circumstance  it  is  supposed  to  lake  its 
name  to  the  taste  they  are  bitterish  and  slighlly  pun 
cent.  The  plantwas  formerly  in  high  estimation,  but 
is  now  justly  fallen  into  disuse,  although  recommended 
by  some'  in  antiseptic  cataplasms  and  fomentations. 

TEU'TIIUUM.  TcvOpov.  The  herb  polium.  See 
Teucrium  pit/ mm. 

THALAMUS.  (SaXa/tos  \  Thalamus,  i,  m.  a  bed.) 
A  bed  :  the  term  applied  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  to  the  receptacle  of  parts 
of  fructification  of  plants.     See  Receptaculum. 

Thalamus  nervi  oPTirt.  Two  bodies  which  form 
in  part  the  optic  nerve,  placed  neat  to  each  other,  in 
appearance  white,  protruding  at  the  base  of  Hie  lateral 
ventricles,   Mid  running  in  their  direction  inwards,  a 
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little  downwards,  and  upwards,  are  called  the  Tha 

lami  nervorum  opticorum. 

Thalasso'meli.  (I'roni0uW<ra,  the  sea,  andpeAt, 
liouov  )  A  medicine  composed  of  sea-water  and  honey. 

TH  ALI'CTRUM.  (  Thalictrum,  ri,  n. ;  from  daX\u>, 
to  Sourish.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaan  system.  Class,  I'olyundria;  Order,  Ptly- 
1/  n  n  i n 

•2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  poor  man's 
rhubarb.     See  Thalictrum  fiavum. 

Thalictrum  klavum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  poor  man's  rhubarb.  The  root  of  this  plant  is 
said  to  be  aperient  and  stomachic,  and  to  come  very 
near  in  ils  virtues  to  rhubarb.  It  is  a  common  plant 
in  this  country,  but  seldom  used  medicinally. 

'I'll  AEUTE.     Epidote,  or  Pistacite. 

THALLUS.  (From  SaAAoj,  an  olive  bud,  or  green 
bough ;  from  §a\\u>,  to  be  verdant,  to  shoot  forth,  or 
spread  abroad.  A  term  applied  by  Acharius,  for  the 
frond  or  foliage  of  a  lichen,  whether  that  part  be  of  a 
leafy,  fibrous,  scaly,  or  crustaccous  nature. 

THA'PSIA.  (From  Thapsus,  the  island  where  it 
was  found.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
1. 1 ii mean  system.    Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  /Jigyina 

Thapsia  asclepias.  The  deadly  carrot.  The  root 
Operates  violently  both  upwards  and  downwards,  and 
is  not  used  in  the  present  practice. 

THAPSUS.  (From  the  island  Thapsus.)  The 
great  white  mullein,  or  cows'  lungwort. 

THE' A.  Tea.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  tea-tree,  of 
which  there  are  two  species,  viz.  1.  The  Tlica  nigra, 
bohea,  or  black  tea ;  and  2.  The  viridis,  or  green  tea  ; 
both  of  which  are  natives  of  China  or  Japan,  where 
they  attain  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet. 

(ireal  pains  are  taken  in  collecting  the  leaves  singly, 
at  three  different  times,  viz.  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  in  April.  Al- 
tboiiL.'li  seine  writers  assert,  that  they  are  first  exposed 
to  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  and  then  dried  on  copper- 
plates;  yet  it  is  now  understood  that  such  leaves  are 
simply  dried  on  iron  plates,  suspended  over  a  fire,  till 
they  become  dry  and  shrivelled;  when  cool,  they  are 
packed  in  tin  boxes  to  exclude  the  air,  and  in  that  state 
exported  to  Europe.  | 

Teas  are  divided  in  Britain  into  three  kinds  of  green, 
and  live  of  bohea.    The  former  class  Includes, 

1.  Imperial  or  bloom  tea,  having  a  large  leaf,  a  faint 
smell,  anil  being  of  a  light  green  colour. 

2.  Hyson,  which  has  small  curled  leaves,  of  a  green 
shade  inclining  10  blue. 

3.  singlo  tea,  thus  termed  from  the  place  where  it 
is  cultivated. 

The  bobi  as  comprehend, 

1 .  Souchong,  which,  on  infusion,  imparts  a  yellowish 
green  colour. 

2.  Camho,  a  fine  tea,  emitting  a  fragrant  violet  smell, 
and  yielding  a  pale  shade ;  it  receives  its  name  from 
I  be  province  where  it  is  reared. 

I!.  Pekoe  tea  is  known  by  the  small  white  flowers  that 
an-  mixed  with  it. 

4.  Congo  has  a  larger  leaf  than  the  preceding  variety, 
and  yields  a  deeper  tint  to  water ;  and, 

5.  Common  bohea,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of  a 
"uniform  green  colour.  There  are  besides  other  kinds 
of  lea,  sold  under  the  names  of  gunpowder  tea,  &c. 
which  difler  from  the  preceding  only  in  the  minuteness 
of  their  leaves,  and  being  dried  with  additional  care. 

The  following  interesting  results  of  experiments  on 
tea  by  Brande,  have  been  published  by  him  in  his 
Journal. 


One  hundred  parts  of  Tea. 


Green  Hyson, 14s.  per  lb. 

Ditto, 12s. 

Ditto, ins. 

Ditto, 8s. 

Ditto,  7s. 

Black  Souchong, 12s. 

Ditto, 10s. 

Ditto, 8s. 

Ditto, '. 7s. 

Ditto, 6s 


Soluble 

Soluble 

Precipit. 

in 
Water. 

in 

Alkohol. 

with 
Jelly. 

Residue. 
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36 
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25 
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41 

24 
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28 

63 
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64 

35 

31 

23 

65 
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Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  medicinal 
properties  of  tea ;  in  its  natural  state  it  is  a  narcotic 
plant,  en  which  account  the  Chinese  refrain  from  its 
use  till  it  has  been  divested  of  this  property  by  keeping 
it  at  least  for  twelve  months.  If,  however,  good  tea  be 
drunk  in  moderate  quantities,  with  sufficient  milk  and 
sugar,  it  invigorates  the  system,  and  produces  a  tempo- 
rary exhilaration  ;  but  when  taken  too  copiously,  it  is 
apt  to  occasion  weakness,  tremor,  palsies,  and  various 
other  symptoms  arising  from  narcotic  plants,  while  it 
contributes  to  aggravate  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal 
complaints.  Tea  has  also  been  supposed  to  possess 
considerable  diuretic  and  sudorific  virtues,  which, 
however,  depend  more  on  the  quantity  of  warm  water 
employed  as  a  vehicle,  than  the  quantity  of  tea  itself. 
Lastly,  as  infusions  of  these  leaves  are  the  safest 
refreshment  after  undergoing  great  bodily  fatigue  or 
mental  exertion,  they  afford  an  agreeable  beverage  to 
those  who  are  exposed  to  cold  weather ;  at  the  same 
time  tending  to  support  and  promote  perspiration, 
which  is  otherwise  liable  to  be  impeded. 

Thea  germanica.  Fluelliu  or  male  speedwell. 
See  Veronica  officinalis. 

THEBAIC.*.  (./  Thebaide  regions,  from  the 
country  about  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes  in  Egypt, 
where  it  flourished.)     The  Egyptian  poppy. 

Thkbesii  foramina.  The  orifices  of  veins  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart. 

THE'CA.  [From  T«0mu,  to  place.)  A  case,  sheath, 
or  box.     I.  The  canal  of  the  vertebral  column. 

'2.  The  capsule  or  dry  fructification  adhering  to  the 
apex  of  a  rrondose  stem. 

Theca  vertebralts.  The  vertebral  canal.  See 
Spine. 

THELY'PTERIS.  (From  0,Au<r,  female,  and 
nrepi£,  fern  i    The  female  fern. 

TIIK  \  Alt.     s.e  Flexor  brents  pollicis  manus. 

THEOBRO'MA.  I  Theobroma,  a,  I'.,  from  8eoi.. the 
gods,  and  pptapa,  food  :  so  called  from  the  deliciousiiess 
of  its  fruit.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Polyadrlphia  ;  Order,  Decani 

Theobroma  cacao.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  which  affords  cocoa  and  ciipcolate. 

Tiiiorio'un  i  m.    (From  Btoi,  the  gods, and  . 
gift.)    The  pompous  nan i  some  antidotes. 

TIIKH  VPEI'A.  (From  Oi  n„-f,;o,  to  heal.)  The 
rapia.  The  art  of  healing  diseases.  See  Tltera- 
ptutica. 

THERAPEUTICA.      (From  Sepanevu,    to   cure.) 
apia.     Methodus  niedendi.     Therapeutics.     That 

branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  operati if 

lie  different  means  employed  for  curing  diseases,  and 

of  the  application  of  these  means. 

THERI'ACA.      (From  Sr/p,  a  viper,  or  veno 
wild  beast.)     1.    Treacle,  or  molasses. 

2.    \  medicine  appropriated  to  the  cure  of  the 
of  venomous  animals,  or  to  resist  poisons. 

Theriaca -andromachi.    The  Venice  or  Mitbridate 
treacle;  a  composition  of  sixty  one  ingredien 
paied,  pulverized,  and  wife  honey  formed  into   an 
electuary. 

Theriaca  ccelestis.     Liquid  laudanum. 

Theriaca  communis.  Common  treacle,  or  mo- 
lasse's. 

ThfJriaca  damocratis.  The  same  preparation  as 
mithridate.    See  Milhridatium. 

Theriaca  BDirtEMsis.  Edinburgh  theriaca;  The 
( lonfectio  opii. 

Theriaca  germanorum.  A  rob  of  juniper  ber- 
ries 

Theriaca  londinrnbis.  A  cataplasm  of  cummin- 
seed,  bay  berries,  germander,  snake-root,  cloves,  and 
honey. 

Theriaca  ritstqcorumi  The  roots  of  the  common 
garlic  were  so  called.    See  Allium  sativum. 

THERIO'MA.  (From  Br/piou,  to  rage  like  a  wild 
beast.)     A  malignant  ulcer. 

THE'RMA.  A  warm-bath  or  spring.  Sec  Mineral 
?coters.  and  Both. 

THEB  MOMETER,  (  Thermometrum  ;  from  Ocpptj, 
heat,  and  utraov,  a  measure.)  Aninstrumeni  for  rtiea 
suring  the  degrees  of  heat.  A  thermometer  is  a  hollow 
tube  of  glass,  hermetically  sealed,  and  blown  nl  one 
end  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  globe.  The  bulb  anil 
part  of  the  tube  are  filled  with  mercury,  which  is  the 
only  fluid  that  expands  equally.  When  we  immerse  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  in  a  hot  bodv,  the  mercury 
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expands,  and  of  course  rises  in  the  tube ;  but  when 
we  plunge  it  into  a  cold  body,  the  mercury  contracts, 
and  of  course  falls  in  the  tube. 

The  rising  of  the  mercury  indicates,  therefore,  an 
increase -of  heat;  its  falliag,  a  diminution  of  it;  and 
the  quantity  which  it  rises  or  falls,  denotes  the  propor- 
tion of  increase  or  diminution.  To  facilitate  observa- 
tion, the  tube  is  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts, 
called  degrees. 

Further,  it  we  plunge  a  thermometer  ever  so  often 
into  melting  snow  or  ice,  it  will  always  stand  at  the 
same  point.  Hence  we  learn  that  snow  or  ice  always 
begins  to  melt  at  the  same  temperature. 

Il  we  plunge  a  thermometer  repeatedly  into  water 
kept  boiling,  we  find  that  the  mercury  rises  up  to  a 
certain  point.  This  is  therefore  the  point  at  which 
water  always  boils,  provided  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere be  the  same. 

There  are  four  different  thermometers  used  at  present 
in  Europe,  differing  from  each  other  in  the  number  of 
degrees  into  which  the  space  between  the  freezing  and 
boiling  points  is  divided.  These  are  Fahrenheit's 
Reaumur's,  Celsius,s,  and  Delisle's. 

The  thermometer  uniformly  used  in  Britain,  is  Fah- 
renheit's; in  Ibis  the  freezing  point  is  fixed  at  32° — the 
boiling  point,  at  212°  above  0° — or  the  part  at  which 
both  the  ascending  and  descending  series  of  numbers 
commence. 

In  the  thermometer  which  was  first  constructed  by 
Reaumur,  the  scale  is  divided  into  a  smaller  number  of 
degrees  upon  the  same  length,  and  contains  not  more 
than  80°  between  the  freezing  and  the  boiling  points. 
The  freezing  point  is  fixed  in  ibis  thermometer  pre- 
Cisely  at  0°,  the  term  between  the  ascending  and  the 
descending  series  of  numbers.  Again,  1U0  is  the  num- 
ber of  the  degrees  between  the  freezing  and  the  boiling 
points  in  the  scale  of  Celsius;  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Prance,  since  the  revolution,  under  the 
name  of  the  Centigrade  thermometer;  and  the  freez- 
ing point  is  in  ibis,  as  in  the  thermometer  of  Kcaumur, 
i  n1  One  d'gree  on  die  scale  of  Fahrenheit 
appears,  from  ibis  account,  lo  be  equal  to  4  ilths  of  a 
hi  thai  <'i  Reaumur,  and  to  5-9ths of  a  degree 
"M  lint  nf  <  lelsius. 

The  space  in  Del  isle's  thermometer  between  the 
freezing  ami  boiling  points  is  di\  ided  into  150°,  but  the 
graduation  begins  at  the  boiling  point,  and  increases 
towards  the  freezing  point.  The  boiling  point  is 
marked  0,  the  freezing  point  150.  Hence  180  F.  =  150 
11.,  or  li  F.  =  5  II.  To  reduce  the  degrees  of  Uelisle's 
thermometer  under  the  boiling  point  to  those  of  Fah- 
renheit, we  have  F.  =  212  -  li  ■<  11.  :  to  reduce  those 
above  the  boiling,  point  F.  —  '212  +  (i  -5  1).    Upon  the 

know  ledge  of  this   proportion  il  is  easy  lor  the  student 

to  reduce  the  degrees  of  any  of  these  thermometers  into 
the  degrees  of  any  othei  of  them. 

Thieves-vinegar.     See  Acetum  aromaticiim. 

'I'll [GH.     See  Femur. 

THIGH-BONE.     See  Femur. 

THIRST.  Sitis.  The  sensation  by  which  we  ex- 
perience a  desire  to  drink.  It  is  variable  according  to 
individuals,  and  it  is  rarely  uniform  in  the  same  per- 
son. Generally  speaking,  it  consists  of  a  feeling  of 
dryness,  of  heat,  and  constriction,  which  reigns  in  the 
back  part  of  the  niouih,  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and 
sometimes  the  stomach.  Though  thirst  continue  but 
for  a  short  time,  these  parts  swell  and  become  red,  the 
secretion  ceases  almost  entirely;  that  of  the 
follicles  changes,  becomes  thick  and  tenacious;  the 
Mow  ing  of  the  saliva  diminishes,  and  its  viscosity  is 
sensibly  augmented. 

These  phenomena  are  accompanied  by  a  vague  in- 
quietude, by  a  general  heal ;  the  eyes  become  red,  the 
mind  is  troubled,  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  accelerated, 
'he  respiration  becomes  laborious,  the  mouth  is  fre- 
quently opened  wide,  in  order  to  bring  the  external  air 
into  eon tacl  with  the  irritated  parts,  and  thus  to  pro 
diice  a  momentary  rase. 

For  the  most  part,  the  inclination  to  drink  is  de- 
veloped, when  by  some  cause,  for  example,  beat  and 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  body  has  lost  a  great 
deal  of  fluid;  but  il  appears  under  a  great  many  differ- 
ent ( ircumstances,  such  as  ha\  ing  spoken  long,  having 
eaten  certain  soils  of  food,  or  swallowed  a  substance 
which  remains  in  the  oesophagus,  &c.  The  vicious 
habit  of  frequently  drinking,  and  the  desire  of  tasting 
some  liquids,  such  as  brandy,  wine,  &c,  cause  the 
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development  !of  a  feeling   which  lias  the  greatest 
analogy  with  thirst. 

There  are  people  who  never  felt  thirst,  who  drink 
from  a  sort  of  sympathy,  but  who  could  live  a  long 
time  without  thinking  of  it,  or  without  suffering  from 
the  want  of  it ;  there  are  other  persons  in  whom  thirst 
is  often  renewed,  and  becomes  so  strong  as  to  make 
them  drink  from  forty  to  sixty  pints  of  liquid  In  twenty- 
four  hours;  in  this  respect,  great  individual  differ- 
ences are  remarked. 

Thirst  is  an  internal  sensation,  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing ;  it  belongs  essentially  to  the  organization,  and  ad- 
mits of  no  explanation. 
THISTLE.     See  Carduus. 
Thistle,  carline.    See  Carlina  acaulis. 
Thistle,  holy.     See  Centaurea  benedicta. 
Thistle,  pine.     See  Carlina  gummif era. 
THLA  SPI.    ( Thtaspi,  n. ;  indeclinable :  from  8\au>, 
to  break  ;  because  its  seed  appears  as  if  it  were  broken 
or  bruised.)     1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaeun  system.     Class,  Tetradynamia  ;  Order,  Sitt- 
culosa. 

2.  The  pharmaceutical  nameof  the  herb  penny-cress. 
Two  species  of  thlaspi  are  directed  in  some  phar- 
macopeias for  medicinal  use: — the  Thlaspi  an 
of  Linnsus,  M  treacle  mustard ;  and  Thlaspi  i 
tre,  of  Linmcus,  or  mithridate  mustard.     The  seeds  j 
of  both  have  an  acrid  biting  taste,  approaching  to  that 
of  common  mustard,  with  which  the)  agree  nearly  in 
their  pharmaceutic  qualities.    Tiny  have  also  an  un- 
pleasant flavour,  somewhat  of  the  garlic  or   onion 
kind. 

Thlaspi  arvense.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
treacle  mustard.    See  Thlaspi. 

Thlaspi  campestre.  Th  systematic  name  of  the 
mithridate niustard.    See  Thlaspi. 

THORACIC.  [Tkaracicus ;  from  thorax,  the  chest.) 
Belonging  to  the  thorax,  or  chest. 

Thoracic  ditct.  Ductus  thoracicus.  /hunts 
Pecquetlii.  The  trunk  ofthe  absorbents;  ofa  serpen- 
tine form,  and  about  the  diameter  of  a  crow-quill.  It 
lies  upon  t lie  dorsal  vertebra;,  between  the  aorta  and 
vena  azygos,  and  extends  from  the  posterior  opening 
of  the  diaphragm,  to  the  angle  tunned  by  the  union  of 
tlitj  left  subclavian  and  Jugular  win-;,  into  which  it 
opens  and  evacuates   its  contents.      In  lliis  course,  the 

thoracie  duet  receives  the  absorbent  vessels  from  al- 
mosl  every  pari  ofthe  body. 

Till  iK  \X.  (  Thorax,  acis,  f. ;  from  Sopcw,  to  leap: 
because  in  it  the  heart  leaps.)  The  chest  That  part 
of  I  lie  body  situated  between  the  neck  ami  the  abdo- 
men. The  external  parts  of  the  thorax  arc,  the  com- 
mon integuments,  the  breasts,  various  muscles,  arid 
the  liiuies  ofthe  thorax.  (See Bone,  and  Rcspii 
The  parts  within  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  are,  the 
pleura  and  its  productions,  the  Iuiil's,  heart,  thymus 
gland,  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  arch  of  the  aorta, 
prut  of  the  vena  cava,  the  \ ena  azj gos,tbe  eighth  pair 
of  nerves,  and  pari  ofthe  great  intercostal  n 

THORINA.  An  earth  discovered  in  1816  by  Ber- 
zelius.  lie  found  it  in  small  quantities  in  the  gadolinite 
of  Koiarvet,  and  two  new  minerals  \Vliieli  he  calls  the 
deutofluate  of  cerium,  and  the  doable  filiate  of  cerium 
and  yttria.    It  resembles  zirconia. 

To  obtain  it  from  those  minerals  that  contain  prot- 
qxide  of  cerium  and  yttria,  we  must  firs!  separate  the 
oxide  of  iron  by  succinate  of  ammonia.  The  new 
earth,  indeed,  may,  when  alone,  be  precipitated  by  the 
succinates ;  bill  in  the  analytical  experimi  nts  in  which 
he  has  obtained  it,  it  precipitated  in  so  small  a  quan- 
tity along  w  uif  iron,  thai  he  could  not  separate  it  from 
that  oxide.  The  deutoxide  of  cerium  is  then  precipi- 
tated by  the  sulphate  of  potassa;  alter  which  the  yttria 
and  the  new  earth  are  precipitated  together  by  caustic 
ammonia.  Dissolve  them  in  muriatic  acid.  Evapo- 
rate the  solution  to  dryness,  and  pour  boiling  water  on 
the  residue,  which  will  dissolve  the  greatest  pari  of 
the  yttria;  but  the  undissolved  residue  still  contains  a 
portion  of  it.  Dissolve  it  in  muriatic  or  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporate  it  till  it  becomes  a.-  exactly  neutral"as 
possible.  Then  pour  water  upon  it,  and  boil  it  for  an 
instant.  The  new  e:mli  is  precipitated,  and  the  liquid 
contains  disengaged  acid.  By  saturating  this  liquid, 
and  boiling  u  a  second  time,  we  obtain  a  new  precipi 
tate  ofthe  new  earth. 

This  earth,  when  separated  by  the  filter,  has  the  ap 

Itearance  of  a  gelatinous,  semitransparent  mass.  When 
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washed  and  dried,  it  becomes  white,  absorbs  carbonic 
acid,  and  dissolves  with  effervescence  in  acids.  Though 
calcined,  it  retains  its  white  colour;  and  when  the 
heat  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  was  only  moderate,  it 
dissolves  readily  in  muriatic  acid  ;  but  if  the  heat  has 
been  violent,  it  will  not  dissolve  till  it  be  digested  in 
strong  muriatic  acid.  This  solution  has  a  yellowish 
colour;  but  it  becomes  colourless  when  diluted  with 
water,  as  is  the  case  with  glucina, yttria,  and  alumina. 
If  it  be  mixed  with  yttria,  it  dissolves  more  readily  after 
having  been  exposed  to  heat.  The  neutral  solutions 
of  this  earth  have  a  purely  astringent  taste,  which  is 
neither  sweet,  nor  saline,  nor  bitter,  nor  metallic.  In 
this  property  it  differs  from  all  other  species  of  earths, 
except  zirconia. 

When  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  slight 
excess  of  acid,  and  subjected  to  evaporation,  it  yields 
transparent  crystals,  which  are  not  altered  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  which  have  a  strong  styptic  taste. 

This  earth  dissolves  very  easily  in  nitric  acid;  but 
after  being  heated  to  redness,  it  does  not  dissolve  in  it 
except  by  long  boiling.  The  solution  does  not  crystal- 
lize, but  forms  a  mucilaginoOs  mass,  which  becomes 
more  liquid  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  which,  when 
evaporated  by  a  moderate  heat,  leaves  a  white, opaque 
ina^s.  similar  to  enamel,  in  a  great  measure  insoluble 
in  \v:iler. 

It  dissolves  in  muriatic  acid,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  nitric  acid.  The  solution  does  not  crystallize.  When 
evaporated  by  a  moderate  heat,  it  is  converted  into  a 
syrupy  mass,  which  does  not  deliquesce  in  the  air,  but 
dries,  becomes  white  like  enamel,  and  afterward  dis- 
solves only  in  very  small  quantity  in  water,  leaving  a 
subsall  undissolved;  so  that  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion it  lets  the  portion  of  muriatic  acid  escape  to  which 
it  owed  its  solubility. 

This  earth  combines  with  avidity  with  carbonic 
acid.  The  precipitates  produced  by  caustic  ammonia, 
or  by  boiling  the  neutral  solutions  of  the  earth  in  acids, 
absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  in  drying.  The  al- 
kaline carbonates  precipitate  the  earth  combined  with 
tbe  whole  of  I  heir  carbonic  acid. 

The  ferruginous  prussiate  of-  potassa  poured  into  a 
solution  of  this  earth,  throws  down  a  white  precipi- 
tate, which  is  completely  redissolved  by  muriatic 
acid. 

Caustic  potassa  and  ammonia  have  no  action  on 
this  earth  newly  precipitated,  not  even  at  a  boiling 
temperature. 

The  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  or  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  it,  which 
precipitates  again  when  the  liquid  is  supersaturated 
with  an  acid,  and  then  neutralized  by  caustic,  am- 
monia: but  this  earth  is  much  less  soluble  in  the  al- 
kaline carbonates  than  any  of  the  earths  formerly 
known  that  dissolve  in  them. 

Thorina  differs  from  the  other  earths  by  the  follow- 
ing properties :— From  alumina,  by  its  insolubility  in 
hydrate  of  potassa:  from  glucina,  by  the  same  property; 
from  yttria,  by  its  purely  astringent  taste,  without  any 
sw.ciiiess,  anil  by  the  property  which  its  solutions  pos- 
sess of  being  precipitated  by  boiling  when  they  do  not 
i  loo  great  an  excess  of  acid.  It  differs  from  zir- 
conia by  the  following  properties  :— 1.  After  being  heated 
to  redness,  it  is  still  capable  of  being  dissolved  in  acids 
J  .  Sulphate  of  potassa  does  not  precipitate  it  from  its 
solutions,  while  it  precipitates  zirconia  from  solutions 
containing  even  a  considerable  excess  of  acid.  3.  It  is 
precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  zirconia.  4.  Sulphate  of  thorina  crystal- 
lizes readily,  while  sulphate  of  zirconia,  supposing  it 
free  from  alkali,  forms,  when  dried,  a  gelatinous,  trans- 
parent mass,  without  any  trace  of  crystallization. 

THORINUM.  The  supposed  metallic  basis  of  tho- 
rina, not  hitherto  extracted. 

THORN-     See  Prunus  spinosa. 

Thorn,  JEgyptian.    See  Acacia  vera. 

THORN-APPLE.    See  Datura  stramonium. 

[THOROUGH WORT.    See  Eupatorium  perfolia- 

Tl  IROMBOSIS.  ( Thrombosis,  is,  f. ;  from  6pop6os-) 
The  same  as  thrombus. 

THROMBUS.  (Thrombus, i,m.;  fromSpotoi,  todis 
turb.J  A  small  tumour  which  sometimes  arises  after 
bleeding,  from  the  blood  escaping  from  the  vein  into 
tbe  cellular  structure  surrounding  It. 

THRUSH,    aw  .Iphtka. 
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Thry'ptica.  (From  dpvirroi,  to  break.)  Medicines 
which  are  said  to  have  the  power  of  destroying  stones 
in  the  bladder. 

THULITE.  A  hard,  peach-blossom  coloured  mineral, 
found  at  Souland,  in  Tellemark,  in  Norway. 

THUMERSTONE.    SeeJlzimte. 

Thu'ris  cortex.  The  cascarilla  and  clutheria 
oai  ks  were  so  called.    See  Oroton  cascarilla. 

THUS.  (From  Sua),  to  sacrifice :  so  called  from  its 
great  use  in  sacrifices.)  See  Juniperus  lyria,  and 
Funis  abies. 

Thus  .niD.toRVM.     See  Thymiama. 

Thus  masculum.     Sec  Juniperus  lycia. 

TIIUY'A.  (from  Ovov,  odour:  so  named  from. its 
fragrant  smell.)  Thuja.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Montecia  ;  Order,  Mmadelphia. 

Thuya  ocgidrntalis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  of  life.  jBrbor  vita.  Thuya — strobilis  la-vibus ; 
squamis  obtusis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  and  wood 
were  formerly  in  high  estimation  as  resolvents,  sudo- 
rifics,  and  expectorants,  and  were  given  in  phthisical 
affections,  intermittent  fevers,  and  dropsies. 

Tiiti.ai  i 'tis.  (From  OukaKoc',  a  seed-vessel:  so 
called  from  its  large  head.)    The  white  garden  poppy. 

THY'MBRA.  i.A  name  borrowed  from  Dioscorides, 
whose  real  BouSpa,  however,  is  a  species  of  Saturcia.) 
1.  The  name  ol  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Didynamia ; 
Order,  Oymnospermia. 

2.  See  Satureia  hortensis. 

Thymbra  hispanica.  The  name  given  by  Tourne- 
fort  to  the  common  herb  mastich.     See  Thymus  mas- 

THYME.     Pee  Thymus. 

Thyme,  lemon.     See  Thymus  serpyllum. 

Thyme,  mother  of.    See  Thymus  serpyllum. 

Thymkue'a.  (From  Qupai,  thyme,  and  e\aia,  an 
olive:  the  first  .-11111111112  to  the  leaf,  and  the  latter  to 
the  shape  and  oiliness  of  the   fruit.)      Sec  Daphne 

THi  Ml  \  M  \.       (From    0u/»z,  an  odour:  so  called 

from  its  odoriferous  s II.)    Muskwood.     Thus  juda 

1, nun.  A  bark  in  small  brownish  gray  pieces,  inter 
mixed  with  bilsof  leaves,  seeming  as  if  tbe  bark  and 
leaves  had  been  bruised  and  pressed  together;  brought 
Horn  Syria,  Cilicia,  &c.  and  supposed  in  he  the  produce 
of  tbe  liquid  storax-trec.  This  hark  has  an  agreeable 
balsamic  smell,  approaching  to  that  of  liquid  storax,  and 
a  sub-acrid  bitterish  taste,  accompanied  with  some 
i  light  adstringency. 

Tnv  Mil  m.  (From  Ovuos,  thyme;  because  il  is  of  the 
colour  of  thyme.)     A  small  wart  upon  the  skin. 

Thymoxa'lvb.  (From  Bvuos,  thyme,  o^tic,  acid,  and 
a\c,  salt.)    A  composition  of  thyme,  vinegar,  and  salt. 

THY'MUS.  (Thymus,  i,  m.  Am  rav  Svuu>,  be 
can  se  i!  «  as  used  in  fainflngs  ;  or  from  Svpa,  an  odour, 
because  of  its  fragrant  smell.)  I.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  111  Hie  Linna-un  system,  (.'lass,  Didytiamia  ; 
Order,  Oymnospermia.     Thyme. 

2.  The  pbarmacopaeial  name  of  Ihe  common  thyme. 
See  Thymus  vulgaris. 

:t.  A  small  indolent  cantons  tubercle  like  a  wart 
arising  about  the  amis,  or  the  pudenda,  resembling  the 
flowers  of  thyme,  from  whence  it  takes  ils  name. 

Tin  Mrs  <  itratus.     See  Thymus  serpyllum. 

Thymus  creticus.    See  Satureia  capitata. 

Thymus  ci. and.  Qvpus.  A  gland  of  considerable 
size  ill  the  foetus,  situated  in  the  anterior  duplicaturc 
or  space  of  the  mediastinum,  under  the  superior  part 
of  the  sternum.  An  excretory  duct  has  not  yet  been 
detected,  bill  lymphatic  vessels  have  been  seen  going 
from  il  to  the  thoracic  duct.     Its  use  is  unknown. 

Tiivmi  IS  HASTICHINA.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  herb  mastich.  Murum  vvXgare;  Sampsu- 
chus ;  Clinopodium  mastickina  trallorum;  Thymbra 
hyspanica ;  Jaca  indica.  A  low  shrubby  plant,  a  native 
of  Spain,  which  is  employed  as  an  errhine.  It  has  a 
strong  agreeable  smell,  like  mastich.  Its  virtues  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Marum  syriacum,  but  less 
powerful. 

Thymus  serpyllum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Serpyllum. ;  Serpillum  ;  Gilarum  ;  Serpyllum  vulgare 
minus.  Wild  or  mother  of  thyme.  Thymus— floribus 
eapitatis,  caulibus  rcpentibus,  foliis  plants  obtusis 
basi  ciliatis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  has  the  same 
sensible  qualities  as  those  of  the  garden  thyme,  but  has 
a  milder  and  rather  more  grateful  flavour.  Lemon 
thyme,_  the  Serpyllum  citratum,  is  merely  a  variefy  of 
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this  plant.    It  is  very  pungent,  and  has  a  particularly 
grateful  odour,  approaching  to  that  of  lemons. 

Thymus  vuloaris.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  thyme.  This  herb,  the  Thymus — erectus  foliis 
revolutis  ovatis,  floribus  verticillato  spicatis,  of  Lin- 
iiieus.  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm 
pungent  taste.  Its  virtues  are  said  to  be  resolvent,  em 
menagogae,  tonic,  and  stomachic  ;  yet  there  is  no  dis- 
ease mentioned  in  which  its  use  is  particularly  recom- 
mended by  any  writer  on  the  materia  medica. 

THYRO.  Names  compounded  with  this  word  be- 
long to  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  thyroid  car 
tilagc ;  as, 

Thvro  aryt/enoideus.  A  muscle  situated  about 
the  glottis,  which  pulls  the  arytenoid  cartilage  forward 
nearer  to  the  middle  of  the  thyroid,  and  consequently 
shortens  and  relaxes  the  ligament  of  the  larynx. 

Thyro-hyoideus.  A  muscle  situated  between  the 
os  hyoides  and  trunk,  which  pulls  the  oshyoides  down- 
wards, and  the  thyroid  cartilage  upwards. 

Tuyro-piiarynokus.  Sec  Constrictor  pharyngis 
inferior. 

TlIYROPHARYNGO-STAPHILlNUS.  See  Paloto  pha- 
ryngcus. 

Thyro  sTAPHiLtNUs.     See  Palato  pharyngeus. 

THYRQID-  (Thijroidcus  ;  from  Svpco;,  a  shield, 
andt«5oy,  resemblance;  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  a  shield.)     Resembling  a  shield. 

Thyroid  cartilage.  Cartilago  thyroidea ;  Carli 
logo  scut  if ormvs.  Scutifonn  cartilage.  The  cartilage 
Which  is  placed  perpendicular  to  the  cricoid  cartilages 
of  the  larynx,  constituting  the  anterior,  superior,  and 
largest  part  of  the  larynx.  It  is  harder  and  more  pro- 
minent in  men  than  in  women,  in  whom  it  forms  the 
pniimm.  adami. 

Thyroid  oland.  Olandula  thyroidea^  A  large 
gland  situated  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage,  trachea,  and 
horns  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
it  be  conglobate  or  conglomerate,  lis  excretory  duct 
lias  never  been  detected,  and  its  use  is  not  yet  known. 

THYRSUS.  ( Thyrsus,  i,  m. ;  a  young  sprout.)  In 
botany,  a  bunch,  or  dense  and  close  pannicle,  more  or 
less  of  an  ovate  form.  It  is  oblong  in  Tussilago  hybrida, 
and  ovale  in  Tussilago  pciasiles. 

'J'l  MA.  (Tibia,  the  hautboy  ;  qu. tubin,  from  tuba, 
a  tube:  so  called  from  its  pipe  like  shape.)  Focilc 
inn  jus;  .  Irunih)  miijnr  ;  Vosilus  ;  and,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  an  old  musical  instrument,  Canna  major; 
Canna-domestica  rruris.  The  largest  hone  of  the  leg. 
li  is  of  a  long,  thick,  and  triangular  shape,  and  is  situ- 
ated on  the  internal  pan  of  the  lei;.  Its  upper  extremity 
is  large,  and  flattened  at  ils  suniniil,  where  we  observe 
two  articulating  surfaces,  a  little  concave,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  an  intermediate  irregular 
protuberance.  Of  these  two  cavities,  the  internal  one 
is  deepest,  and  of  an  oblong  shape,  while  the  external 

one  is  rounded,  and  more  superficial.    Bach  of  these, 

in  the  recent  subject,  is  covered  by  a  carl ilage,  which 
extends  to  the  intermediate  protuberance,  where  it  ter- 
minates. These  two  little  cavities  receive  the  condyles 
of  the  os  feinoris,  and  the  eminence  between  them  is 
admitted  into  Ihe  cavity  which  is  seen  between  the  two 
condyles  of  that  hone;  so  thai  this  articulation  affords 
a  specimen  of  the  complete  ginglymus.  Behind  the  in 
termediate  protuberance,  or  tubercle,  is  a  pretty  deep 
depression,  which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  a  liga- 
ment, and  likewise  to  separate  the  two  cavities  from 
each  other.  Under  the  edge  of  the  external  cavity  is  a 
circular  flat  surface,  covered  with  cartilage,  which 
serves  for  the  articulation  of  the  fibula;  and  at  the  fore- 
part of  the  hone  is  a  considerable  tuberosity  of  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  to  which  the  strong  ligament  of 
the  rolula  is  fixed. 

The  body  of  the  tibia  is  smaller  than  its  extremities, 
and,  being  of  a  triangular  shape,  affords  three  surfaces. 
Of  these,  the  external  one  is  broad,  and  slightly  hol- 
lowed by  muscles  above  and  below  ;  the  internal  sur- 
face is  broad  and  flat,  and  the  posterior  surface  is  nar- 
rower than  the  other  two,  and  nearly  cylindrical.  This 
last  has  a  slight  ridge  running  obliquely  across  it,  from 
the  outer  side  of  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  to  about 
one-third  of  ils  length  downwards.  A  little  below  this 
we  observe  a  passage  for  the  medullary  vessels,  which 
is  pretty  considerable,  and  slants  obliquely  downwards. 
Of  the  three  angles  which  separate  these  surfaces,  the 
anterior  one,  from  its  sharpness,  is  called  the  spine  or 
shin.    This  ridge  is  not  straight,  but  describes  a  figure 
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like  an  Italic  /,  turning  first  Inwards,  then  outwards, 
and  lastly  inwards  again.  The  external  angle  is  more 
rounded,  and  serves  lor  the  attachment  of  the  interos 
seous  ligament ;  and  the  internal  one  is  more  rounded 
still  by  the  pressure  of  muscles. 

The  tibia  enlarges  again  at  its  lower  extremity,  and 
terminates  in  a  pretty  deep  cavity,  by  which  it  is  arti- 
culated with  the  uppermost  bone  of  the  foot.  This 
cavity,  in  the  recent  subject,  is  lined  with  cartilage. 
Its  internal  side  is  formed  into  a  considerable  process, 
called  malleolus  interims,  which,  in  its  situation,  resem- 
bles the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  This  process  is 
broad,  and  of  considerable  thickness,  and  from  its  liga- 
ments are  extended  to  the  foot.  At  its  back  part  we 
find  a  groove,  lined  with  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  in 
which  slide  the  teijdons  of  the  flexor  digitqrum 
longus,  and  of  the  tibialis  posticus ;  and  a  little  behind 
this  is  a  smaller  groove,  for  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis.  On  the  side  opposite  to  the  malleolus 
inlernus,  the  cavity  is  intetrupted,  and  immediately 
above  it  is  a  rough  triangular  depression,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  cartilage,  and  receives  the  lower  end  of  the 
fibula. 

The  whole  of  this  lower  extremity  of  the  bone  seems 
to  be  turned  somewhat  outwards,  so  that  the  malleolus 
internus  is  situated  more  forwards  than  the  inner  bor- 
der of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  bone. 

In  the  foetus,  both  ends  of  the  tibia  are  cartilaginous, 
and  become  afterward  epiphyses. 

TIBIAL.  ( Tibialis ;  from  tibia,  the  bone  of  the  leg, 
so  called. )     Belonging  to  the  tibia. 

Tibial  artery.  Arteria  tibialis.  The  two  princi- 
pal branches  of  the  popliteal  artery :  the  one  proceeds 
forwards,  and  is  called  the  anterior  tibial;  the  other 
backwards,  and  is  called  the  posterior  tibial ;  of  which 
he  external  tibial,  the  fibular,  the  external  and  internal 
plantar,  and  the  plantal  arch,  are  branches. 

TIBIALIS.    See  Tibial. 

Tibialis  anticus.  Tibio-sttsmetatarsien,  of  Du- 
mas. A  flexor  muscle  of  the  loot,  situated  on  the  leg, 
which  bends  the  foot  by  drawing  it  upwards,  and  at  the 
same  time  turns  the  toes  inwards. 

Tibialis  gracilis     See  Plantaris. 

Tibialis  posticus.  Tibio-tarsien,  £f  Dumas.  A 
flexor  muscle  of  the  foot,  situated  on  thvleg,  which  ex- 
tends the  foot,  and  turns  the  toes  inwards. 

TIC  DOULOUREUX.  A  painful  affection  of  a 
nerve,  so  called  from  its  sudden  and  momentary  excru- 
ciating stroke.  The  more  appropriate  name  is  neu- 
ralgia. It  mostly  attacks  the  face,  particularly  that 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  which  comes  out  of  the  infra- 
orbitary  foramen. 

Ti'olia  grana.     See  Croton  liglium. 

TILBURY.  A  small  town  in  Essex,  celebrated  (or 
its  fort.  A  mineral  water  is  found  at  West  Tilbury.  It 
is  an  aperient  and  chalybeate  now  seldom  used  medici- 
nally. 

TILE  ORE.     A  species  of  octohedral  red  copper  ore. 

TI'LIA.  (Tilia, a,  t;  ft."] e\ea,  ulnius ,  the  elm-tree.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna.au  sys- 
tem.   Class,  Polyandria ;  Order,  Monogi/nm. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  lime,  or  linden- 
tree.     See  Tilia  europcea. 

Tilia  europ/ea.  The  systematic  name  of  the  lime- 
tree.  The  flowers  of  this  tree  are  supposed  to  possess 
anodyne  and  antispasmodic  virtues.  They  have  a  mo- 
derately strong  smell,  in  which  their  virtue  seems  to 
consist,  and  abound  with  a  strong  mucilage.  They  are 
in  high  esteem  in  France.    See  Tilia. 

Til  li  grana.    See  Croton  tiglium. 

TI'LMUS.  (From  nXXw,  to  pluck.)  Floccitatio,  or 
picking  of  bed-clothes,  observable  in  the  last  stages  of 
some  disorders. 

[TILTON,  James,  M.D.  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  in  June,  1745.-  His 
father,  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  left  him  to  the 
care  of  his  mother,  with  very  slender  means.  Not- 
withstanding this,  he  found  means  to  study  a  profession, 
and  obtained  his  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  then  commenced 
practice  in  his  native  State,  and  was  successful  in 
establishing  himself,  but  the  troubles  of  the  revolution 
soon  commenced,  and  in  1776  he  joined  the  army  of 
the  United  States  as  a  surgeon,  and  was  afterward 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  hospital  surgeon.  After  the 
successful  termination  of  the  revolutionary  content, 
when  Dr.  Tilton  saw  his  country  free  and  independent, 
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he  once  more  retired  to  his  native  slate,  and  recom- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  he  con- 
tinued for  many  years  with  distinguished  reputation 
and  abilities.  In  1812,  he  had  retired  to  his  country- 
seat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilmington,  when  he 
was  again  called  to  take  an  active  part  in  a  new 
contest  with  our  old  enemy.  After  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Great  Britain,  Dr.  Tilton  was  appointed 
Physician  and  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity  during  the 
three  years  of  the  war. 

As  a  physician  Dr.  Tilton  was  bold  and  decided  ;  he 
never  temporized  with  disease.  His  remedies  were 
few  in  number,  but  generally  of  an  active  kind.  Ho 
died  in  May,  18-22,  nearly  77  years  old.  His  publica- 
tions were  lew,  but  valuable  and  useful.  His  friend, 
Dr.  McLane,  in  a  eulogy  to  his  memory,  gives  the 
following  summary  of  his  character : 

"  In  whatever  view  we  may  consider  the  character 
of  Dr.  Tilton,  we  shall  find  many  traits  to  distinguish 
him  from  other  men.  He  was  in  many  respects  an 
original ;  wholly  unlike  most  other  men  in  person, 
countenance,  maimers,  speech,  gesture,  and  habits. 
His  height  was  about  six  feet  and  a  half,  and  his  struc- 
ture slender.  Whether  he  walked  or  sat  still ;  whether 
in  conversation  or  mute ;  whether  he  ate,  drank,  or 
smoked  ;  whether  in  a  grave  mood  or  indulging  in  his 
loud  laugh,  all  was  in  a  style  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
most  remarkable.  For  honesty  and  frankness,  he  was 
proverbial ;  in  these  important  points  he  had  few 
equals,  certainly  no  superiors.  His  whole  life  afforded 
a  luminous  example  of  the  effects  of  deep-rooted  prin- 
ciples and  moral  rectitude  upon  the  conduct  of  men ; 
and  we  have  the  fullest  assurance  to  believe  that  he 
has  reached  those  realms  of  peace  and  happiness,  from 
which  he  can  never  be  separated  ;  and  has  become  the 
'just  ma«  made  perfect.'  " — Thach.  Med.  Biog.    A.] 

Timac.  The  name  of  a  root  imported  from  the  East 
Indies,  which  is  said  to  possess  diuretic  virtues,  and 
therefore  exhibited  in  dropsies.  It  is  not  known  from 
what  plant  it  is  obtained. 

TIN.  Slannum.  Jupiter  of  the  alchemists.  It  has 
been  much  doubted  whether  this  metal  is  found  native. 
In  the  opinion  of  Kirwan,  there  are  sufficient  authori- 
ties to  determine  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  The 
native  oxide  ef  tin,  or  tin  stone,  occurs  both  massive 
and  crystallized.  Itscolour  is  a  dark  brown,  sometimes 
yellowish-gray.  When  crystallized,  it  is  somewhat 
transparent.  The  wood  tin  ore  is  a  variety  of  the  na- 
tive oxide,  termed  so  from  its  fibrous  texture.  This 
variety  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  Cornwall.  It 
occurs  in  fragments  which  are  generally  round,  and  its 
colour  is  brown,  sometimes  inclining  to  yellow.  Tin  is 
also  found  mineralized  by  sulphur,  associated  always 
with  a  portion  of  copper,  and  often  of  iron.  This  ore 
is  called  tin  pyrites.  Its  colour  is  yellowish-gray.  It 
has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  a  fibrous  or  laiuellated  tex- 
ture ;  sometimes  it  exhibits  prismatic  colours.  Tin  is 
comparatively  a  rare  metal,  as  it  is  not  found  in  great 
quantity  any  where  but  in  Cornwall  or  Devonshire  , 
though  ii  is  likewise  met  with  in  (he  mines  of  Bohemia, 
Saxony,  the  island  of  Banca,  the  peninsula  of  Ma- 
lacca,  and  in  the  East  Indies. 

Tin  is  a  metal  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  consi- 
derably harder  than  lead,  scarcely  at  all  sonorous,  very 
malleable,  though  not  very  tenacious.  Under  the  ham- 
mer it  is  extended  into  leaves,  called  tin-foil,  which  are 
about  one  thousandth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  might  easily 
be  beaten  to  less  than  half  that  thickness,  if  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  required  ir.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7.23. 
ItmeKs  at  about  the  442°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  ; 
and  by  a  continuance  of  the  heat  it  is  slowly  convened 
into  a  white  powder  by  oxidation.  Like  lead,  it  is 
brittle  when  heated  almost  to  fusion,  and  exhibits  a 
grained  or  fibrous  texture  if  broken  by  the  blow  of  a 
hammer.  It  may  also  be  grauulated  by  agitation  at 
the  time  of  its  transition  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid 
state.  The  oxide  of  tin  resists  fusion  more  strongly  than 
thai  of  any  other  metal;  from  which  property  it  is 
useful  to  form  an  opaque  white  enamel  when  mixed 
with  pure  glass  in  fusion.  The  brightness  of  its  surface, 
when  scraped,  soon  goes  off  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  but 
it  is  not  subject  to  rust  or  corrosion  by  exposure  to  the 
weather. 

To  obtain  pure  tin,  the  metal  should  be  boiled  in  nitric 
acid,  and  tlie  oxide  which  falls  down  reduced  by  heat 
in  contact  with  charcoal,  in  a  covered  crucible. 
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There  are  two  definite  combinations  of  tin  and 
oxygen-  The  first  or  protozide  is  gray  :  the  second  or 
peroxide  is  white.  The  first  is  formed  by  heating  tin  in 
die  air,  or  by  dissolving  tin  in  muriatic  acid,  and  adding 
water  of  potassa  to  the  solution  while  recent,  and 
before  it  has  been  exposed  to  air.  The  precipitate, 
after  being  heated  to  whiteness  to  expel  the  water  or 
the  hydrate,  is  the  pure  protoxide.  It  is  convertible 
into  the  peroxide  by  being  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
dried  and  ignited. 

There  are  also  two  chlorides  of  tin.  When  tin  is 
burned  in  chlorine,  a  very  volatile  clear  liquor  is  formed, 
a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  which,  when  mixed 
with  a  little  water,  becomes  a  solid  crystalline  sub- 
stance, a  true  muriate  of  tin,  containing  the  peroxide 
of  the  metal.  This,  which  has  been  called  the  liquor 
of  Libavius,  maybe  also  procured  by  heating  together 
tin-filings  and  corrosive  sublimate,  or  an  amalgam  of 
tin  and  corrosive  sublimate.  The  other  compound  of 
tin  and  chlorine  is  a  gray  semilranspareiit  crystalline 
solid.  It  may  be  procured  by  heating  together  an 
amalgam  of  tin  arid  calomel.  It  dissolves  in  water, 
and  forms  a  solution,  which  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air,  with  deposition  of  peroxide  of  tin. 

There  are  two  sulphurcis  of  tin.  One  may  be  made 
by  fusing  tin  and  sulphur  together.  It  is  of  a  bluish 
colour,  and  lainellated  texture.  It  consists  of  7.35  tin 
+  2  sulphur.  The  other  sulphuret,  or  the  bisulphuret, 
is  made  by  heating  together  the  peroxide  of  tin  anil 
sulphur.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  gold  colour,  and  appears 
in  fine  flakes. 

The  salts  of  tin  are  characterized  by  the  following 
general  properties: — 

1.  Ferro-prussiate  of  potassa  gives  a  white  precipi- 
tate. 

2.  Hydrosulphuret  of  potassa,  a  brownish  black  with 
the  protoxide ;  and  a  golden  yellow  with  the  peroxide. 

3.  Galls  do  not  affect  the  solutions  of  these  salts. 

4.  Corrosive  sublimate  occasions  a  black  precipitate 
with  the  protoxide  salts  ;  a  white  with  the  peroxide. 

5.  A  plate  of  lead  frequently  throws  down  metallic 

tin,  or  its  oxide,  from  the  saline  solutions. 

6.  Muriate  of  gold  gives,  with  the  protoxide  solutions, 
the  purple  precipitate  of  Cassius. 

7.  Muriate  of  platinum  occasions  an  orange  preci- 
pitate with  the  protoxide  salts. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  assisted  by  heat,  dis- 
solves half  its  weight  of  tin,  at  the  same  time  thai  sul 
phurous  gas  escapes  in  great  plenty. 

Nitric  acid  and  tin  combine  together  very  rapidly 
without  the  assistance  of  heat. 

The  muriatic  acid  dissolves  tin  very  readily,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  becomes  of  a  darker  colour,  and  ceases 
io  emit  fumes. 

Aqua  regia,  consisting  of  two  parts  nitric  and  one 
muriatic  acid,  combines  with  tin  with  effervescence, 
arid  the  developement  of  much  heat. 

The  acetic  acid  scarcely  acts  upon  tin.  The  opera 
tion  of  other  acids  upon  this  metal  has  been  little  in- 
quired into.  Phosphate,  lluale,and  borate  of  tin  have 
been  formed  by  precipitating  the  muriate  with  the  re- 
spective neutral  salts. 

If  the  crystals  of  the  saline  combination  of  coppi  i 
with  the  nitric  acid  be  grossly  powdered,  moistened, 
nd  rolled  up  in  tinfoil,  the  salt  deliquesces,  nitrons 
fumes  are  emitted,  the  mass  becomes  hot,  anil  suddenly 
takes  fire.  In  this  experiment,  the  rapid  transition  of 
the  nitric  acid  to  the  tin  is  supposed  to  produce  or  de- 
velope  heat  enough  to  set  fire  to  the  nitric  salts;  but  by 
what  particular  changes  of  capacity,  has  not  been 
shown. 

If  small  pieces  of  phosphorus  be  thrown  on  tin  in 
fusion,  it  will  take  up  from  15  to  20  per  cent.,  and  form 
a  silvery  white  phosphuret  of  a  foliated  texture,  and 
soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  a  knife,  though  hut  little 
malleable.  This  phosphuret  may  be  formed  likewise 
by  fusing  tin  filings  with  concrete  phosphoric  acid. 

Tin  unites  with  bismuth  by  fusion,  and  becomes 
harder  and  more  brittle  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
that  metal  added.  With  nickel  it  forms  a  white  bril- 
liant mass.  It  cannot  easily  be  united  in  the  direct 
way  with  arsenic,  on  account  of  the  volatility  of  this 
metal ;  but  by  heating  it  with  the  combination  of  the 
arsenical  acid  and  potassa,  the  salt  is  partly  decom- 
posed; and  the  tin  combining  with  the  acid,  becomes 
converted  into  a  brilliant  brittle  compound,  qf  a  plaited 
texture,  it  has  been  said,  that  all  tin  contains  arsenic ; 
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and  that  the  crackling  noise  which  is  heard  upon  bend 
ing  pieces  of  tin,  is  produced  by  this  impurity;  bnt 
from  the  experiment  of  Bayen,  this  appears  riot  to  be 
the  fact.  Cobalt  unites  with  tin  by  fusion,  and  forms 
a  grained  mixture  of  a  colour  slightly  inclining  to  violet. 
Zinc  unites  very  well  with  tin,  increasing  its  bard 
ami  diminishing  its  ductility,  in  proportion  as  the  quan- 
tity of  zinc  is  greater. 

This  is  oneof  the  principal  additions  used  in  making 
pewter,  which  consists  tor  the  most  part  of  tin. 

Antimony  forms  a  very  brittle,  hard  mixture  with  tin 
Tungsten  fused  with  twice  its  weight  of  tin,  affords  a 
brown  spongy  mass,  which  is  somewhat  ductile. 

The  uses  of  tin  are  very  numerous,  and  so  well 
known,  that  they  scarcely  need  be  pointed  out.  The 
tinning  of  iron  and  copper,  the  silvering  of  looking- 
and  the  fabrication  of  a  great  variety  of  ves- 
sels and  utensils  for  domestic  and  other  uses,  are  among 
the  advantages  derived  from  this  metal. 

TI'NCA.  (Tinea,  <c,  f.;  quasi  Inn  in  :  so  called,  be- 
cause it  appears  .as  if  it  were  d/ed.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  fishes.     The  ti 

Tinc.k  os.  The  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  so  called  by 
some  writers  from  its  resemblance  to  a  tenche's  mouth. 

TINOAL.  Crude  borax,  as  it  is  imported  from  the 
East  Indies  in  yellow  gri  asv  crystals.      See  Borax. 

TlNCTO'RiUS.  (Fromtt'ng^to  dye.)  An  epithet 
of  a  species  of  broom  used  by  dyers.  The  genista 
tinctoria  of  Lint 

TINCTU'RA.  (From  tivgo,  to  dye.)  A  tincture. 
A  solution  of  any  substance  in  spirit  of  wine.  Recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine  is  the  direct  menstruum  of  the  re- 
sins, and  essential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  extracts 
these  active  principles  from  sundry  vegetable  matters, 
Which  yield  tliein  to  water  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 
It  dissolves  likewise  the  sweet  saccharine  matter  of 
vegetables,  and  generally  those  parts  of  animal  bodies 
in  which  their  peculiar  smell  and  taste  reside. 

Tiioviitues  of  many  vegetables  are  extracted  almost 
equally  by  water  and  rectified  spirit ;  but  in  the  watery 
and  spirituous  tinctures  of  tin  in  there  is  this  differ- 
ence, that  ibe  active  parts  in  the  watery  extractions 

are  blended  with  a  large  proportion  of  inert  guininy 
matter,  on  which  their  solubility  in  this  menstruum  in 
a  great  measure  depends,  while  icctifted  spirit  extracts 
them  almost  pure  from  gum.  Hence,  when  the  spirit- 
uous tinctures  are  mixed  with  u  atery  liquors,  a  p 
what  the  spiiit  had  taken  up  from  the  subject  generally 
separates  and  subsides,  on  account  of  its  having  been 
freed  from  thai  mailer,  which,  being  blended  with  it.  in 
the  original  vegetable,  made  it  soluble  in  water.  This, 
however,  is  not  universal,  for  the  active  parts  of  some 
vegetables,  when  i  xtracted.  by  rectified  spirits,  are  not 
precipitated  by  water,  being  almost  soluble  in  both 
menstrua. 
Rectified  spirit  may  be  tinged  by  vegetables  of-  all 

colours,  except  blue.  The  leaves  of  plants,  ii,  general, 
will  give  out  little  of  their  natural  colour  to  watery 
liquors,  but  communicate  to  spiiit  the  whole  of  their 
green  tincture,  which  for  the  most  part  proves  elegant, 
though  not  very  durable. 

Fixed  alkaline  salts  deepen  the  colour  of  spirituous 
tinctures  ;  and  hence  they  have  been  supposed  to  pro- 
mote the  dissolving  power  of  the  menstruum,  thoueh 
this  does  not  appear  from  experience.  In  the  trials 
which  have  been  made,  no  more  was  found  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  deep-coloured  tinctures  than  in  the  paler  ones, 
and  often  not  so  much.  If  the  alkali  be  added  after 
the  extraction  of  the  tincture,  it  will  heighten  the  co- 
lour as  much  as  when  mixed  with  the  ingredients  at 
first.  The  addition  of  these  salts  in  making  tinctures 
is  not  only  needless  but  prejudicial,  as  they  generally 
injure  tin  flavour  of  aromalics,  and  superadd  a  qua- 
lity sometimes  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  medi- 
cine. 

Volatile  alkaline  salts,  in  many  cases,  promote  the 
action  of  the  spirits.  Acids  generally  weaken  it  ;  un 
less  when  the  acid  has  been  previously  combined  with 
the  vinous  spirit  into  a  compound  of  new  qualities, 
called  dulcified  spirit. 

Tinctura  aloes.  Tincture  of  aloes.  Takeofthe 
extract  of  spike  aloe,  powdered,  half  an  ounce;  ex- 
tract of  liquorice,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  water,  a  pint ; 
rectified  spirit,  four  fluid  ounces.  Macerate  in  a  sand- 
bath  until  the  extracts  are  dissolved,  and  then  strain. 
This  preparation  possesses  stomachic  and  purgative 
qualities,  but  should  never  be  given  where  there  is  a 
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tendency  to  haemorrhoids.  In  chlorotic  cases  and 
amenorrhoea,  it  is  preferred  to  other  purges.  The  dose 
is  from  half  to  a  whole  fluid  ounce. 

Tinctura  aloes  composita.  Compound  tincture 
of  aloes,  formerly  called  Elizir  aloes ;  Elixir  propri- 
etatis.  Take  of  extract  of  spiked  aloe,  powdered 
saffron,  of  each  three  ounces;  tincture  of  myrrh,  two 
pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A  more 
stimulating  compound  than  the  former.  It  is  a  useful 
application  to  old  indolent  ulcers.  The  dose  is  from 
half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  aloes  vitriolata.  With  the  bitter  in- 
fusion, a  drachm  or  two  of  this  elegant  tincture  is  ex- 
iremely  serviceable  against  gouty  and  rheumatic  affec- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  also  in  the 
weaknesses  of  those  organs  whir  1 1  frequently  attend  old 
age. 

Tinctura  assafcetide.  Tincture  of  assafostida, 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  tinctura  fwtida. 
Take  of  assafcetida,  four  ounces;  rectified  spirit,  two 
pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  Diluted 
with  water,  this  is  mostly  given  in  all  kinds  of  fits,  by 
the  vulgar.  It  is  a  useful  preparation  as  an  antispas- 
modic, especially  in  conjunction  with  sulphate  of 
zinc.    The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura    aurantii.      Tincture    of    oj 
formerly  tinctura  corticis  aurantii.     Take  of  tiesh 
orange-peel,  three    ounces;   proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.    A  mild  and 
pleasant  stomachic  bitter. 

Tinctura  bknzoini  composita.  Compound  tinc- 
ture of  benzoin,  formerly  known  by  the  names  of 
tinctura  benzoes  composita,  and  balsamum  traumati- 
sm. Take  of  benzoin,  three  ounces;  thorax  balsam, 
strained,  two  ounces;  balsam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce;  ex 
tract  of  spiked  aloe,  half  an  ounce  ;  rectified  spirit, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
This  tincture  is  more  generally  applied  externally  to 
ulcers  and  wounds  tban  given  internally,  though  pos 
sessiug  expectorant,  antispasmodic,  and  stimulating 
powers.  Against  coughs-,  spasmodic  affections  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  diarrhoea,  produced  by  ul- 
cerations of  those  parts,  it  is  a  very  excellent  medi 
cine.  The  dose,  whert  given  internally,  is  from  half  a 
fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  calumb.f.  Tim  tore  of  caluniba,  for 
merly  called  tinctura  columba.  Take  of  calumba- 
root,  sliced,  two  ounces  and  a  half;  proof  spirit,  two 
pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  This 
tincture  contains  the  active  part  of  the  root,  and  is 
generally  given  with  the  infusion  of  it,  as  a  stomachic 
and  adstringent. 

Tinctura  camphors  compositai  Compound 
tincture  of  camphor,  formerly  called  Unci  urn  ojitt  cam 
phorata,  and  elixir  paregoricum.  Take  of  camphor, 
two  scruples;  opium,  dried  and  powdered,  benzoic 
acid,  of  each  a  drachm  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Ma- 
cerate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The  London  col- 
lege has  changed  the  name  of  ibis  preparation,  because 
it  was  occasionally  the  souice  of  mistakes  under  its 
old  one,  and  tincture  of  opium  was  sometimes  substi- 
tuted for  it.  It  differs  also  from  the  former  preparatii  in 
in  the  omission  of  the  oil  of  aniseed,  which  was  often 
complained  of  as  disagreeable  to  the  palate,  and  to 
which,  as  an  addition,  no  increase  of  power  could  be 
affixed.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  ball  a 
fluid  ounce. 

Tinctura  cantharidis.  Tincture  of  blistering  fly. 
Formerly  called  Tinctura  lytttB ;  Tinctura  car 
dum.  Take  of  blistering  dies,  bruised,  three  drachms; 
proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
and  strain.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia, the  colouring  matter  of  the  former  prepara- 
tion is  omitted  as  useless,  and  the  proportion  of  the  fly 
increased.  It  is  a  very  acrid,  diuretic,  and  stimulating 
preparation,  which  should  always  be  administered  with 
great  caution  from  its  known  action  on  the  parts  of 
generation.  In  chronic  eruptions  on  the  skin,  and 
dropsical  diseases  of  the  aged,  it  is  often  very  useful 
when  other  medicines  have  been  inert.  The  dose  is 
from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  capsici.  Tincture  of  capsicum.  Take 
of  capsicum- berries,  an  ounce  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

Tinctura  cardamomi.  Tincture  of  cardamom. 
Take  of  cardamom-seeds,  bruised,  three  ounces  ;  proof 
tpirit,  two  pints.    Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
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strain.  A  powerful  stimulating  carminative.  In 
spasm  of  the  stomach,  an  ounce,  with  some  other  di- 
luted stimulant,  is  given  with  advantage.  The  dose 
may  vary  according  to  circumstances,  from  half  a 
drachm  to  an  ounce  and  upwards. 

Tinctura  cardamomi  composita.  Compound  tinc- 
ture of  cardamom,  formerly  called  tinctura  stomachica. 
Take  of  cardamom-seeds,  carraway-seeds,  cochineal, 
of  each,  powdered,  two  drachms;  cinnamon-bark, 
bruised,  half  an  ounce;  raisins,  stoned,  tour  ounces; 
proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  (for  fourteen  days, 
and  strain.  A  useful  and  elegant  carminative  and 
cordial.  The  dose  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  half  a 
fluid  ounce  and  upwards. 

Tinctura  cascarii.l/e.  Tincture  of  cascarilla. 
Take  of  cascarilla-bark,  powdered,  four  ounces;  proof 
spirit,  two  pints.  .Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  A  stimulating  aromatic  tonic,  that  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  debility  of  the  bowels  and  stomach,  and  in 
those  cases  of  fever  in  which  the  Peruvian  bark  proves 
purgative.  The  dose  from  half  a  drachm  to  two 
drachms. 

Tinctura  castorki.  Tincture  of  castor.  Take 
of  castor,  powdered,  two  ounces  ;  rectified  spirit,  two 
pints.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain.  A  power- 
ful stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  mostly  exhibited  in 
hysterical  affections  in  a  dilute  form.  The  dose  is 
from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  catechu.  Tincture  of  catechu,  for- 
merly known  by  the  name  tinctura  japonica.  Take 
of  extract  of  catechu,  three  ounces;  cinnamon-bark, 
bruised,  two  ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  An  aromatic  adstrin- 
gent, mostly  given  in  protracted  diarrhoea.  The  dose 
is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  cinchonje.  Tincture  of  cinchona.  For- 
merly known  by  the  name  of  tinctura  corticis  pcruvi- 
nni  simplex.  Take  of  lance-leaved  cinchona-bark, 
powdered,  seven  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Ma- 
cerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from 
a  fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid  ounce.  For  its  virtues, 
see  (  inchona. 

Tinctura  cinchona  ammoniata.  Ammoniated 
tincture  of  cinchona.  Volatile  tincture  of  bark.  Take 
of  lance  leaved  cinchona-bark,  powdered,  four  ounces; 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints  ;  macerate  for 
ten  days,  and  strain. 

Tinctura  cinchona  composita.  Compound  tinc- 
ture of  cinchona.  Take  id'  lance-leaved  cinchona- 
bark,  powdered,  two  ounces  ;  orange  peel,  dried,  an 
ounce  and  a  half;  serpciilary  root,  bruised,  three 
(hat  Inns  ;  saffron,  a  drachm  ;  cochineal,  powdered,  two 
scruples  ;  proof  spirit,  twenty  fluid  ounces.  Macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from  one 
fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid  ounce.     For  its  virtues,  see 

Oinc/fona. 

TfNCTURA  «  tnnamomi.  Tincture  of  cinnamon 
Formerly  called  aqua  cinnamomifortis.  Take  of  cin- 
namon bark,  bruised,  three  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two 
pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The 
dose  is  from  a  fluid  drachm  to  three  or  more. 

Tinctura  cinnamomi  composita.  Compound  tinc- 
ture  of  cinnamon.  Formerly  called  tinctura  aromatica. 
Take  of  cinnamon-bark,  bruised,  six  drachms;  carda- 
mom seeds,  bruised,  three  drachms  ;  long  pepper,  pow- 
dered, ginger-root,  sliced,  of  each  two  drachms;  proo. 
spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two 
or  more. 

Tinctura  digitalis.  Tincture  of  fox-glove.  Take 
of  fox  glove  leaves,  dried,  four  ounces;  proof  spirit, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
This  tincture  is  introduced  in  the  London  Pharmaco- 
peia as  possessing  the  properties  of  the  plant  in  a  con 
venient,  uniform,  and  permanent  form  ;  it  is  a  saturated 
and  in  the  same  proportions  has  been  long 
used  in  general  practice.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  forty 
minims.     For  its  virtues,  see  Digitalis. 

Tinctura  kerri  acetatis.  This  preparation  is 
directed  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  with  acetate  of 
potassa,  two  ounces;  sulphate  of  iron,  one  ounce;  and 
rectified  spirit,  two  pints. 

Tinctura  ferri  ammoniati.  Tincture  of  ammo- 
niated iron,  formerly  called  tinctura  ferri  ammoniaca- 
lis  ;  tinctura  florum  martialium ;  tinctura  martis  myn- 
sickti.  Take  of  ammoniated  iron,  four  ounces ;  proof 
spirit,  a  pint.     Digest  and  strain.     This  13  a  most 
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excellent  chalybeate  In  all  atonic  affections,  and  may  be 
given  with  cinchona  in  the  cure  of  dropsical  and  other 
cachectic  diseases.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  lluid 
drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  ferri  muriatis.  Tincture  of  muriate 
of  iron  Formerly  culled  tinctura  mortis  in  spiritu 
salis ;  tinctura  martis  cum  spiritu  suit's;  and  lately 
known  by  the  name  of  tinctura  fcrri  muriuti.  Take 
of  subcarbonate  of  iron,  half  a  pound  ;  muriatic  arid,  a 
pint;  rectified  spirit,  three  pints.  Pour  the  acid  upon 
the  subcarbonate  of  iron  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  shake  it 
occasionally  for  three  days.  Set  it  by  that  the  fasces,  if 
there  be  any,  may  subside ;  then  pour  off  the  solution, 
and  add  the  spirit.  Cline  strongly  recommends  this  in 
ischuria  and  many  diseasss  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary 
passages.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops.  It  is 
a  good  chalybeate,  and  serviceable  against  most  dis- 
eases of  debility  without  fever. 

Tinctura  gentians  composita.  Compound  tinc- 
ture of  gentian.  Formerly  called  tinctura  amara. 
Take  of  gentian-root,  sliced,  two  ounces;  orange  peel, 
dried,  an  ounce;  cardamom-seeds,  bruised,  half  an 
ounce ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from 
one  fluid  drachm  to  two.  Forits  virtues,  see  Oentiana. 
Tinctura  guaiaci.  Tincture  of  guaiacum.  Take 
of  guaiacum  resin,  powdered,  half  a  pound ;  rectified 
spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  This  tincture,  which  possesses  all  the  active 
parts  of  this  peculiar  vegetable  matter,  is  now  first 
introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  The  dose 
is  from  one  fluid  drachm  to  two.  For  its  virtues,  see 
Guaiacum. 

Tinctura  guaiaci  ammoniata.  Ammoniated  tinc- 
ture of  guaiacum.  Formerly  culled  tinctura  guuiacin  a 
volatilis.  Take  of  guaiacum  resin,  powdered,  four 
ounces;  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is 
from  one  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  helledori  nigra.  Tincture  of  black 
hellebore.  Formerly  called  tinctura  melampodii. 
"Take  of  black  hellebore-root,  sliced,  four  minces; 
proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
and  strain."  The  dose  is  from  half  to  a  whole  fluid 
drachm.    For  its  virtues,  consult  Helleborus  niger. 

Tinctura  humuli.  Tincture  of  hop.  Take  of 
hops,  five  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  Various  modifications 
of  the  preparations  of  this  bitter  have  lately  been 
strongly  recommended  by  Freke  (Observations  on  Ha- 
mulus Lupulus),  and  employed  by  many  practitioners, 
who  believe  that  it  unites  sedative  and  tonic  powers, 
and  thus  forms  a  useful  combination.  The  dose  is 
from  half  to  a  whole  fluid  drachm.    See  Hurnulus. 

Tinctura  hyoscvami.  Tincture  of  henbane. 
Take  of  henbane-leaves,  dried,  four  ounces;  proot 
spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  That  the  henbane  itself  is  narcotic  is  alum 
dantly  proved,  that  the  same  power  is  also  found  in  its 
tincture  is  also  certain,  but  to  produce  the  same  effects 
requires  a  much  larger  dose.  In  some  of  the  stale 
ments  made  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  a 
different  opinion  has  been  given,  and  twenty-five  drops 
Jiave  been  considered  as  equivalent  to  twenty  of  tinc- 
ture of  opium:  it  does  not  produce  costiveness,  or  the 
subsequent  confusion  of  head  which  follows  the  use  of 
opium,  and  will  therefore  be,  even  if  its  powers  be 
weaker,  of  considerable  use.  The  dose  is  from  ten 
minims  to  one  fluid  drachm. 

Tinctura  jalap*.  Tincture  of  jalap,  formerly 
called  tinctura  jalapii.  Take  of  jalap-root,  powdered, 
eight  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  strain.  The 
dose  is  from  one  fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 
For  its  virtues,  see  Convolvulus  julupa. 

Tinctura  kino.    Tincture  of  kino.    Take  of  kino, 
powdered,  three  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.    Ma- 
cerate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.    All  the  astrin- 
gency  of  kino  is  included  in  this  preparation.    The 
dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two.    See  Kino. 
Tinctura  lytt*.    See  Tinctura  cantharidis. 
Tinctura  myrrh.*     Tincture  of  myrrh.    Take  of 
myrrh,  bruised,  four  ounces ;  rectified  spirit,  two  piste  , 
water,  a  pint.     Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
The  dose  is  from  half  to  a  whole  fluid  drachm .    For  its 
virtues,  see  Myrrha. 
Tinctura  owi.    Tincture  of  opium.    Take  of  hard 
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opium,  powdered,  two  ounces  and  a  half;  proof  spirit, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days  and  strain. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  minims,  or  twenty  drops,  to  half  a 
fluid  drachm.    For  its  virtues,  see  Opium. 

Tinctura  riibi.  Tincture  of  rhubarb.  Formerly 
known  by  the   names  of  Tinctura  rhabarbnri,  and 

Tinctura  rhabarbari  spirit uosa.  Take  of  rhubaib- 
root  sliced,  two  ounces;  cardamom-seeds,  bruised,  half 
an  ounce;  saffron,  two  drachms;  proof  spirit,  two 
pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  with  a  gentle  heat, 
and  strain.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  ounce  to  one 
and  a  half.     For  its  virtues,  see  Rheum. 

Tinctura  rhei  composita.  Compound  tincture  of 
rhubarb.  Formerly  called  Tinctura  rhaparbari  com- 
posita. Take  of  rhubarb-rOOt,  sliced,  two  ounces, 
liquorice-root,  bruised,  half  an  ounce;  ginger-root, 
sliced,  saffron,  of  each  two  drachms;  proof  spirit,  a 
pint;  water,  twelve  fluid  ounces.  Macerate  lor  four- 
teen days,  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  strain.  This  is  a 
mild  stomachic  aperient.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid 
ounce  to  one  and  a  half. 

Tinctura  sctll.e.  Tincture  of  squill.  Take  of 
squill  root,  fresh  dried,  (bur  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two 
pints.  Macerate  tor  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The 
virtues  of  this  squill  (see  Seilla)  reside  in  the  tincture, 
which  is  administered  in  doses  of  from  twenty  drops  to 
a  fluid  drachm. 

Tim  iiKA  senna:.  Tincture  of  senna.  Formerly 
called  Klijcir  salutis.  Take  of  senna-leaves,  three 
ounces;  c  an  aw  ay  -seeds,  bruised,  three  drachms;  car- 
damom-seeds, bruised,  a  drachm  ;  raisins,  stoned,  four 
ounces ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  strain.  A  carminative, 
aperient,  and  purgative,  in  doses  from  two  fluid 
drachms  to  a  fluid  ounce.     Sec  Cassia  senna. 

Tinctura  skrpentari/e.  Tincture  of  serpentary. 
Formerly  called  Tinctura  scrpentaria  virginiana. 
Take  of  serpentary  root,  three  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two 
pints.  Macerate  lor  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  This 
tincture  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  virtues  of  the 
spirit,  those  of  the  serpentaria.  The  dose  is  from  hall 
a  fluid  drachm  to  two.     Sec  Jlristolochia  scrpentaria. 

Tinctura  valerian.*.  Tincture  of  valerian.  For- 
merly called    Tinctura    Valeriana  simplex.     Take  of 

valerian t,  lour  ounces;    proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A  useful 
antispasmodic  in  conjunction  with  others.  The  dose 
is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two.     See  Valeriana. 

Tinctura  valerian*  ammoniata.  Ammoniated 
tincture  of  valerian.  Formerly  called  Tinctura  Vale- 
riana volutilis.  Take  of  valerian-root,  four  ounces; 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints.  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A  strong  antispasmodic  and 
stimulating  tincture.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid 
drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  veratri.  A  very  active  alterative,  re- 
commended in  the  cure  of  epilepsy  and  cutaneous  erup 
lions,  lis  administration  requires  great  caution;  the 
white  hellebore  being  a  powerful  poison. 

Tinctura  zinoibkris.  Tincture  of  ginger.  Take 
of  gihger-root,  sliced,  two  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two 
(lints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A  sti- 
mulating carminative.  The  dose  is  from  a  fluid 
drachm  to  three'. 

Tincture.    See  Tinctura. 

Tincture  of  assafatiilu.     See  Tinctura  assafatida. 

Tin.  tare  oj  black  hellebore.  See  Tinctura  hellebori 
nigri. 

Tincture  of  blistering  flu.     See  Tinctura  lytla. 

Tincture  of  calumba.     St;    Tinctura  calumba. 

Tincture  of  capsicum.     See  Tinctura  capsici. 

Tincture  if.  Cardamom.     See   J'liicturu  cardanwmi. 

Tincture  of  cascarilla.     Sri-  Tinctura  cascurilta. 

Tincture  of  castor.     See  Tinctura  custorci. 

Tincture  of  catechu.     See   Tinctura  catechu. 

Tincture  of  cniclmna.      See  Tinctura  cinchona. 

Tincture  of  cinnamon.     See  Tinctura  cinnumomi. 

Tincture  of  f 01  globe.    Bee  Tinctura  digitalis. 

Tincture  of  guaiai  van.     Si  e  Tinctura  guaiaci. 
Tincture  uj  guaiacum,  ummunialed.     See  Tinctura 

■j  nam,  i  a  in  inaniala. 

Tincture  of  ginger.    See  Tinctura  lingiberis. 
Tincture  of  henbane.    See  Tinctura  hyoscijami. 
Tinctaii  of  hops.     See  Tinctura.  humuli.  , 
Tincture  oj  jalap      See    l'i nclu ru.  julupa. 
Tincture  of  litua.     Si  e  Tint  tui  a  kino. 
Tincture  ijf  myrrh     Sec  Tinctura  myrrha 
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Tincture  of  opium.    See  Tincturaopii. 
Tincture  of  orange-peel.     See  Tinctura  aurantii. 
Tincture  of  rhubarb.     See  Tinctura  rhei. 
Tincture  of  senna.     See  Tinctura  senna. 
Tincture  of  serpentary.     See  Tinctura  serjientaria. 
Tincture  of  squills.     See  Tinctura  scilla. 
Tincture  of  valerian.     See  Tinctura  rutcriana;. 
Tincture  of  valerian,  ammoniatcd.     See   Tinctura 
Valeriana;  ammoniata. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  aloes.    See  Tinctura  aloes 
composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  benzoin.  See  Tinctura  ben- 
zoini  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  camphor.  See  Tinctura 
campkorm  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  cardamom.  See  Tinctura 
cardamomi  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  cinchona.  See  Tinctura 
cinchoute  composita. 

Tim  tare,  compound,  of  cinnamon.  See  Tinctura 
cinnnmnini  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  gentian.  See  Tinctura:  gen- 
tians composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  rhubarb.  See  Tinctura  rhei 
composita. 

TI'NEA.  (Tinea;  from  teneo,  to  hold.)  Tinea  ca- 
pitis. The  seald  head.  A  genus  of  diseases  in  the 
Class  Locales,  and  Order  Dialyses,  of  Culler] ;  charac- 
terized by  small  ulcers  at  the  root  of  the  hairs  of  the 
head,  which  produce  a  friable  white  crust. 
Tin-glass.    See  Bismuth. 

TINNITUS.  (Tinnitus,  us,  m.;  a  ringing.)  A 
ringing  or  tingling  noise. 

Tinnitus  AiRirM.  A  noise  like  ringing  or  tingling 
in  the  ears.     A  species  of  paracusis.     See  Paracusis. 

TISSUE.  A  term  introduced  by  the  French  anato- 
mists to  express  the  textures  which  compose  the  dif- 
ferent organs  of  animals.  These  have  chemical  and 
physical  properties  which  it  is  important  to  study  on 
the  dead  subject  and  in  the  living  animal.  We  hud  in 
them  almost  all  the  physical  qualities  which  are  ob- 
served in  inorganic  bodies:  different  degrees  of  con- 
sistence from  extreme  hardness  to  fluidity,  elasticity, 
transparency,  refractiveness,  &c.  ;  but  we  are  particu- 
larly attracted  by  certain  qualities  which  have  been 
named  the  properties  of  tissue.  These  are  the  exten- 
sibility and  contractility  of  tissue  ;  the  contractility  par 
racornissement,  from,  crispntion.  Independently  of 
these  physical  qualities,  the  tissues  have  been  studied 
in  respect  of  their  composition,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  some  ate  principally  composed  of  gelatine,  others 
of  albumen,  others  of  phosphate  of  lime,  others  of 
fibrine,  and  so  on.  These  various  textures  present 
also,  in  the  living  animal,  certain  phenomena  which 
have  not  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  physiologists. 
TITANITES.  A  name  given  to  certain  ores  of 
titanium  which  contain  that  metal  in  a  state  of  oxide. 

TITANIUM.  This  is  a  lately  discovered  metal.  It 
was  first  noticed  by  Macgregor  as  xisting  in  the  state 
of  an  oxide  mixed  with  iron,  manganese,  and  silex,  in 
agravish-blacksa-nd  found  in  the  valeofMena<  ban,  in 
Cornwall,  andtnence  named  menai  lianite,  or  oxide  of 
titanium,  combine  '■  with  iron.  It  has  since  been  dis- 
covered by  Klaproth,  in  an  ore  named  titanitc,  or  oxide 
of  titanium,  combined  with  lime  and  silex.  This  ore 
is  generally  met  with  crystallized  in  four-sided  prisms, 
not  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Its  colour  is  a 
yellowis!l-red,  or  blackish-brown  ;  ii  is  opaque,  and  of 
an  imperfect  lustre.  It  breaks  with  a  foliated,  tit 
or  conchoidal  fracture.  It  exists  also  in  an  ore  called 
red  schorl,  of  Hungary,  or  red  oxide  of  titanium.  This 
ore,  which  is  found  generally  crystallized  in  re. 
lar  prisms,  is  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  of  the  specific 
gravity  4.2,  and  its  texture  foliated.  In  all  these  ores 
titanium  exists  in  the  state  of  an  oxide. 

Properties  of  titanium. — Tjitaniura  has  been  only 
obtained  in  very  small  agglutinated  grains.  It  is  of  a 
red-yellow  and  crystalline  texture,  brittle,  and  ex- 
tremely refractory.  When  broken  with  a  hammer, 
while  yet  hot  from  its  recent  reduction,  it  shows  a 
change  of  colours  of  purple,  violet,  and  blue.  In  a 
very  intense  heat  it  is  volatilized.  Most  of  the  acids 
have  a  striking  action  on  this  metal :  though  nitric 
acid  has  little  effect  upon  it.  It  i3  very  oxidable  by 
the  muriatic  acid.  It  i3  not  attacked  by  the  alkalies. 
Nitro-munatic  acid  converts  it  into  a  white  powder. 
Sulphuric  acid,  when  boiled  upon  it,  is  partly  decom- 
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posed.  It  is  one  of  the  most  infusible  metals.  It  does 
not  combine  with  sulphur,  but  it  may  be  united  to  phos- 
phorus, it  does  not  alloy  with  copper,  lead,  or  arse- 
nic, hut  combines  with  iron. 

Method  of  obtaining  titanium. — It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  reduce  the  oxide  of  titanium  to  the  metallic 
sta'e;  However,  the  experiments  of  Klaproth,  Hecht, 
and  Vauquelin  have  proved  its  reducibihty.  Accord- 
ing to  the  two  latter,  one  part  of  oxide  of  tetanium  is 
to  be  melted  with  six  of  potassa  ;  the  mass,  when  cold, 
is  to  he  dissolved  in  water.  A  white  precipitate  will 
he  formed  which  is  carbonate  of  titanium.  This  car- 
bonate is  then  made  into  a  paste  with  oil,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  put  into  a  crucible  rilled  with  charcoal  powder 
and  a  little  a] limine.  The  whole  is  then  exposed  for  a 
few  hours  to  the  action  of  a  strong  heat.  The  metal- 
lic titanium  will  be  found  in  the  form  of  a  blackish 
puffed-up  substance,  possessing  a  metallic  appear- 
ance. 

[A  very  curious  ore  of  titanium,  one  of  the  newly 
discovered  metals,  has  been  found  to  exist  in  New- 
Jersey.  A  specimen  of  considerable  size  had  been 
presented,  several  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Alber  to  Dr. 
Mitchill,  as  an  ore  of  zinc.  But  it  not  appearing  to 
him  to  be  an  ore  of  zinc,  and  indeed,  his  mind  remain- 
ing rather  uncertain  as  to  what  it  truly  was,  he  laid  it 
aside  in  liis  cabinet,  and  at  length  furnished  Professor 
Bruce  with  a  part  of  it.  This  able  mineralogist  has 
not  only  made  it  a  subject  of  experiment  himself,  but 
has  taken  the  opinion  of  some  of  his  chemical  corres- 
pondents in  Europe  upon  it ;  and  it  is  their  united 
opinion  that  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  oxide  of  tita- 
nium, combined  with  the  other  form  of  the  metal, 
which,  from  its  having  been  found  in  the  valley  of 
Menachan,  in  Cornwall,  England,  has  been  called 
Menachanite. 

A  further  account  of  this  remarkable  substance  is 
contained  in  a  letter,  from  Professor  Woodhouse  to 
Senator  Mitchill. 

"  The  following  experiments  were  performed  upon 
the  mineral  found  in  New-Jersey,  which  I  received 
from  you  in  the  year  1805,  which  was  then  supposed, 
by  the  person  who  presented  it  to  you,  to  be  an  ore  of 
zinc,  and  which  Count  Uournon  has  declared  to  be 
composed  of  iron  and  titanium. 

"  The  specific  gravity  of  this  mineral  is 5.28.  When 
viewed,  it  has  the  appearance  of  biack  spots,  the  size 
of  duck  shot,  surrounded  by  a  red  substance;  and 
streaks  of  a  white  powder,  (which  islithormarge,)  are 
dispersed  through  it.  Upon  looking  through  a  micro- 
scope, a  crystal  of  titanium  was  seen  adhering  to  it. 
One  hundred  grains  of  it,  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  and  exposed  one  hour  to  the  intense  heat  of 
an  air  furnace,  lost  fifteen  grains  in  weight,  and  from  a 
brown  was  turned  to  a  black  colour. 

"  One  hundred  grains  if  it,  submitted  to  heat  in  the 
same  manner  with  charcoal,  produced  a  great  number 
of  small  globules  of  pure  iron.  This  metal  can  be 
separated  from  the  powder  by  a  magnet. 

"  One  hundred  grains  of  it,  boiled  in  aquaregia,  was 
totally  soluble  in  this  agent,  which  proves  it  contains 
m  i  si  I  ex. 

"  The  prussfete  of  potash,  added  to  this  solution, 
yielded  a  blue  precipitate,  which,  when  dried,  weighed 
ihree  hundred  grains.  Now,  if  we  divide  this  sum  by 
ix,  we  shall  have  the  quantity  of  metallic  iron  in  the 
hundred  grains  of  the  ore.  which  is  fifty. 

"A  portion  of  lime  was  thrown  down  from  a  solu- 
tion of  the  mineral  in  aqua  regia,  by  the  oxalate  of 
potash.  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  a  solution  of 
potash  produced  a  copious  white  and  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitate. 

"  One  hundred  grains  of  it  were  mixed  with  six 
hundred  of  potash,' and  submitted  to  intense  heat  one 
hour,  in  a  blacklead  crucible.  The  part  remaining  in 
the  crucible  was  powdered,  boiled  in  water,  and  fil- 
tered. Upon  adding  a  small  portion  of  muriatic  acid 
to  the  water,  a  white  precipitate  was  thrown  down, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  titanium.  Upon  col- 
lecting  it-  and  mixing  it  with  a  small  portion  of  sper- 
maceti oil  and  charcoal,  it  was  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
a  blacksmith's  forge,  when  nothing  was  obtained  hut  a 
shining,  heavy,  black  substance,  of  the  appearance  of 
glass. 

«  When  the  muriatic  acid  was  added  in  excess  to 
the  filtered  water  obtained,  by  boiling  the  residue, 
which  remained  in  the  crucible,  in  water,  no  precipl- 
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t ate  was  produced,  until  a  solution  of  potash  was  added 
to  neutralize  the  acid. 

"  The  solution  of  the  mineral  in  nitric  acid  is  as- 
tringent to  the  taste. 

'   "  The  ore  appears  to  be  composed  of  iron,  titanium, 
lime,  alumina,  and  no  silictous  earth." — Med.  Repos. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  ores  of  titanium 
are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  within  the  United 
States.  The  locality  of  the  specimens  described,  as 
far  as  could  be  ascertained,  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion 
of  Werner,  as  to  titanium  being  one  of  the  oldest  of 
metals.  Should  this  metal  hereafter  be  applied  exten- 
sively to  the  arts,  it  is  presumed  that  the  United  States 
will  be  enabled  to  furnish  any  quantity  required. — 
Mm.  Jour.     A.] 

TITHY'MALUS.     (From  tSoc,  a  dug,  and  pa\o%, 
tender:  so  called  from  its  smooth   leaves  and  milky 
juice.)    Spurge.     Two  plants  are  directed  for  medi- 
cinal purposes  by  this  name.    See  Euphorbia  paraltas, 
and  Esula  minor. 
Tithymalus  cyparissii'9.     See  Esula  minor. 
Tithymalys  par  alios.     See  Euphorbia  paralias. 
Tithy.mkl.e'a.     See  Daphne  gnidium. 
TiTi'i.Licn.M.     (From   titdlo,  to  tickle:    so   called 
from  its  being  easily  tickled,)     The  arm-pit. 
TOAD-FLAX.    See  Antirrhinum  Unaria. 
TOBACCO.     See  JVicotiana. 
Tobacco,  English.     See  JVicotiana  rustica. 
Tobacco,  Virginian.     See  JVicotiana. 
TOE.     Digitus  -pedis.    The  toes  consist  of  three 
distinct  bones  disposed  in  rows,  called  phalanges,  or 
rank  of  the  toes.    The  great  toe  has  but  two  phalanges  ; 
the  others  have  three   ranks  of  bones,  which   have 
nothing  particular,  only  the  joints  are  made  round  and 
free,  formed  by  a  round  head  on  one  bone,  and  by  a 
pretty  deep  hollow  for  receiving  it,  in  the  one  above  it. 
Toff.vnla  aqua.    (  Toffuna,  or  Tophama  .  the  name 
of  an  infamous    woman,  who   resided   at    Palermo, 
and  afterward  at  Naples,  who  sold  this  poison.)     See 
jiquelta. 

Tolu  balsam.     See  Toluifera  balsamum. 
TOLUI'FERA.     (So  called  because  it  produces  the 
balsam  of  Peru.)     The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linncean    system.       Class,    Decandria ;    Order, 
Monogynia. 

Tomufkra  balsamum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  whirh  affords  the  Tolu  balsam.  Balsamum 
tolutanum.  Balsam  of  Tolu.  It  grows  in  Smith 
America,  in  the  province  of  Tolu,  behind  Carthagena, 
whence  we  are  supplied  with  the  balsam,  which  is 
brought  to  us  in  little  gourd-shells.  The  balsam  is 
obtained  by  making  incisions  into  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
and  is  collected  into  spoons,  which  is  made  of  black 
wax.  from  which  it  is  poured  into  proper  vessels.  It 
thickens,  and  in  time  becomes  concrete:  it  has  a 
fragrant  colour,  and  a  warm,  sweetish  taste.  It  dis- 
solves entirely  in  alkohol,  and  communicates  its  odour 
and  taste  to  water,  by  boiling.  It  contains  acid  of 
benzoin.  This  isthe  mildest  of  all  the  balsams.  It  has 
been  used  as  an  expectorant ;  but  its  powers  are  very 
inconsiderable,  and  it  is  at  present  employed  princi- 
pally on  account  of  its  flavour,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  lemons.  It  is  directed,  by  tie  pharmacopoeias, 
in  the  Syrnpus  solutanus,  Tinctura  tolutana,  and 
Syrupus  balsamicus. 

Tolutanum  balsamum.  See  Toluifera  balsamum. 
TOMATUM.  Love  apple.  See  Solunum  lycoper- 
sicum. 
TOMBAC.  A  white  alloy  of  copper  with  arsenic. 
Tombei'um.  (From  repvo),  to  cut.)  An  incision- 
knife.  a     ■     * 

Tomenti'tia.  (From  tomentum,*  flock  of  wool :  so 
called  from  its  soft  coat.)    Cotton-weed. 

TOMENTOSUS.  Downy.  Applied  to  stems,  leaves, 
&c.  as  the  stem  of  the  Geranium  rotundifolium. 

TOME'NTUM.  (  Tomcntum,  i.  n. ;  a  flock  of  wool.) 
1.  This  term  is  used  in  anatomy  to  the  small  vessels  of 
the  brain,  which  appear  like  wool. 

2.  In  botany,  a  species  of  pubescence,  very  soft  to 
the  touch,  of  a  white,  or  ferruginous  colour,  living  the 
surface  a  downy  appearance,  and  so  thick  that  they 
cannot  be  seen  separately. 

Tomentum  cerebri.    The  small  vessels  that  pene- 
trate the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  f:om  the  pia 
mater,  which,  when  separated  from  the  brain,  and  ad- 
hering to  the  pia  mater,  give  it  a  flocky  appearance. 
TONGUE.     Ltngna.     A  soft,  fleshy  viscus,  very 
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moveable  in  every  direction,  situated  interiorly  in  l»# 

-•  of  the  mouth,  and  constituting  the  organ  of 

It  is  divided  into  a  base,  body,  and  back,  air 


cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  constituting  the  organ  oi 
taste  It  is  divided  into  a  base,  body,  and  back,  an 
inferior  surface,  ami  two  lateral  parts.    It  is  composed 


f  muscular  fibres,  covered  by  a  nervous  membrane, 
on  which  are  a  great  number  of  nervous  papilla,  par- 
ticularly at  the  apex,  and  lateral  parts,  the  rete  muco- 
„„,  and  epidermis.  The  arteries  oi  the  tongue  are 
branches  of  the  ranine  and  labial.  The  veins  empty 
themselves  into  the  great  Unguals,  which  proceed  to 
the  external  jugular.  The  nerves  come  from  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  fifth  pair.  The  use  of  this  organ  is 
for  chewing,  swallowing,  sucking,  and  tastmg.  See 
also  Taste. 

To n  i' ue- shaped.  See  Lingulatus. 
TONIC.  (Tonicus,  Tovckoc;  from  rctvoi,  to  pull  or 
draw.)  1.  A  risid  contraction  of  the  muscles,  with- 
out relaxation,  as  in  triemus,  tetanus,  &c.  See  Te- 
tanus. .  ... 
2.  (From  rovou>,  to  strengthen.-)  Medicines  wnicli 
increase  the  tone  of  the  muscular  fibre,  such  as  vege- 
table bitters ;  also  stimulants,  adstringents,  tec. 

TONSIL.    (Tonsilla;,arum,f.)    Amygdala;    Tola; 
Totes  ;  Tolles.    An  oblong,  suboval  gland,  situated  on 
each  side  of  the  fauces,  and  opening  into  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  by  twelve  or  more  large  excretory  ductSv 
TOOTH.     See  Teeth. 
TOOTHACHE.     See  Odontalgia. 
Tooth-shaped.     See  Dentatus. 
TOPAZ.   According  to  Jameson  this  mineral  species 
contains  three  subspecies    common  topaz,  schorlrte, 
and  physalite. 

Common  topaz  is  of  a  wine-yellow  colour,  in  granu- 
lar crystallized  concretions,  harder  than  emerald.  It 
comes  from*  the  Brazils,  Siberia,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Saxony.  It  forms  an  essential  constituent  of  the 
topaz-rock. 

TOPAZOLITE.  A  varioty  of  precious  garnet  found 
at  Mussa,  in  Piedmont. 

TOPHUS.     (Toph,  Hebrew.)     A    toph.     Epipo- 

roma,  a  soft  swelling  on  a  bone.)     The  concretion  onr 

the  teeth  or  in  the  joints  of  gouty  people.     Also  gravel'. 

TOPICAL.      (From   tottos,  a  place.)     Medicines 

applied  to  a  particular  place. 

Topina'ria.  A  species  of  tumour  in  the  skin  of  the 
head. 

TO'RCULAR.  (From  torqueo,  to  twist.)  The  tour 
niquet:  a  bandage  to  check  hemorrhages after  wounds 
or  amputations.  t 

Torcular  heroptiili.  heehenon ;  Lenos.  The 
press  of  Herophilus.  Tlrat  place  where  the  four  si- 
nuses of  the  dura  mater  meet  together,  first  accurately 
described  by  HerophHns,  the  anatomist. 

TORDY'LIUM.  (Toniylium,  ii.  n.  Quasi  tor- 
tilium  ;  from  torqueo,  to  twist:  so  named  from  its  tor- 
tuous branches,  or  from  the  neat  orbicular  figure  of  its 
seed,  which  seem  as  if  artificially  wrought  or  turned.)' 
Che  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna-an  system. 
Tlass,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Digynin 

Toroylium  officinale.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  officinale  seseti  creticum.  The  seeds  arc  said  to  be 
diureiic. 

TORMENTIL.     See  Tormentilla. 
TORMENTILLA.     (From  tormenlum,  pain  ;   be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  relieve  pain  in  Hie  teeth.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnu-ar.- 
system.     Class,  fcosanaYia;  Order,  Moiiogyma. 

2.  The  pharmacopreial  name  of  the  upright  stepfoil. 
See  Tormentilla  erecta. 

Tormentilla  erecta.  T-ie  systematic  name  of 
the  upright  stepfoil.  Heptaphyllum ;  CovsoVda  ru- 
bT(.a.:.Tormentlll'J—eoiileerecliusculo,foliissessilihl,.-! 
ot  Linnams.  The  root  is  the  only  part  of  the  plant 
which  is  used  medicinally;  it  has  a  strong  styptic 
taste,  but  imparts  no  peculiar  sapid  flavour:  it  has 
been  long  held  in  estimation  as  a  powerful  adstrineent  - 
and,  as  a  proof  of  its  efficacy  in  this  way,  it  has  been 
substituted  for  oak  ba,k  in  the  tannin*  of  skin i  for 
leather.  Tormentil  is  ordered  in  Uu-  pulvis  VeZ 
"nfimSMi  tll';Lond"Iiph^n.acopoSia  mtm 

TORMINA.    Severe  pains 

TORRTICO'T  i-is-"'^581  0r  deficienl  sensation. 
lUttutULLIi).       From   torqueo.   to  twisi    =„,* 
collum,  the  neck.)     The  wry  neck  '     nd 

.■£»*£&  4  Syria.  *— 

■     The  locked  jaw. 
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Tota,  bona.     See  Chenopodium  bonus  henricus. 

TOUCH.  Tactus.  "  By  touch  we  are  enabled  to 
know  the  properties  of  bodies  ;  and  as  it  is  less  subject 
to  deception  than  the  other  senses,  enabling  us  in  cer- 
tain casus  to  clear  up  errors  into  winch  ths  others  have 
led  us,  it  has  been  considered  the  first  and  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  all  the  senses  ;  but  several  of  the  advantages 
which  have  been  attributed  to  it  by  physiologists  and 
metaphysicians  should  be  considerably  limited. 

We  ought  to  distinguish  tact  from  touch.  Tact  is, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  generally  diffused  through 
all  our  organs,  and  particularly  over  the  cutaneous  and 
mucous  surfaces.  It  exists  in  all  animals  ;  while  touch 
is  exerted  evidently  only  by  parts  that  are  intended  parti- 
cularly for  this  use.  It  does  not  exist  in  all  annuals, 
and  it  is  nothing  else  hut  tact  united  to  muscular  con- 
tractions directed  by  the  will. 

In  the  exercise  of  tact,  we  may  be  considered  as 
passive,  while  we  are  essentially  active  in  the  exercise 
of  touch. 

Physical  properties  of  bodies  which  employ  the 
action  of  touch.  Almost  all  the  physical  properties  of 
bodies  are  susceptible  of  acting  upon  the  organs  of 
touch  ;  form,  dimensions,  different  degrees  of  consist- 
ence, weight,  temperature,  locomotion,  vibration,  Ax. 
are  all  so  many  circumstances  that  are  exactly  appre- 
ciated by  the  touch. 

The  organs  destined  to  touch  do  not  alone  exercise 
this  function  ;  so  that  in  this  respect  the  touch  differs 
much  from  the  other  senses.  As  in  most  cases  it  is  the 
skin  which  receives  the  tactile  impressions  produced  by 
the  bodies  which  surround  us,  it  is  necessary  to  say 
something  of  its  structure. 

The  skin  forms  the  envelope  of  the  body ;  it  is  lost 
in  the  mucous  membranes  at  the  entrance  of  all  the 
cavities;  but  it  is  improper  to  say  that  these  membranes 
are  a  continuation  of  it. 

The  skin  is  formed  principally  by  the  cutis  vera,  a 
fibrous  layer  of  various  thickness,  according  to  the 
part  which  it  covers;  it  adheres  by  a  cellular  tissue, 
more  or  less  firm,  at  other  times  by  fibrous  attach- 
ments. The  cutis  is  almost  always  separated  from 
the  subjacent  parts  by  a  layer  of  a  greater  or  less  thick- 
ness, which  is  of  use  in  the  exercise  of  touch. 

The  external  side  of  the  cutis  vera  is  covered  by  the 
epidermis,  a  solid  matter  secreted  by  the  skin.  We 
ought  not  to  consider  the  epidermis  as  a  membrane ;  it 
is  a  homogeneous  layer,  adherent  by  its  internal  face  to 
the  chorion,  and  full  of  a  great  number  of  holes,  of 
which  the  one  sort  are  for  the  passage  of  the  hair,  and 
the  other  for  that  of  cutaneous  perspiration  :  tliey 
serve  at  the  same  time  for  the  absorption  which  takes 
place  by  the  skin.  These  last  are  called  the  poies  of 
the  skin. 

It  is  necessary  to  notice,  with  regard  to  the  epidermis, 
that  it  is  void  of  feeling  ;  that  it  possesses  none  of  the 
properties  of  life  ;  that  it  is  not  subject  to  putrefaction; 
that  it  wears  and  is  renewed  continually;  that  its 
thickness  augments  or  lessens  as  it  may  be  necessary  : 
it  is  even  said  to  be  proof  to  the  action  of  the  digestive 
organs 

The  connexion  of  the  epidermis  to  the  cutis  vera  is 
very  close  ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  is 
a  particular  layer  between  these  two  parts,  in  which 
certain  particular  phenomena  take  place.  The  organi- 
zation of  this  layer  is  yet  little  known.  Malplghi 
believed  it  to  be  formed  of  a  particular  mucus,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  has  been  long  admitted,  and  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  corpus  mueosum  of  Malpighi. 
Other  authors  have  considered  it,  mote  justly,  as  a  v  as- 
cular  net-work.  Gall  makes  it  similar  to  the  gray 
matter  which  is  Been  in  many  parts  of  the  biain. 

GantJer,  in  examining  attentively  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  true  skin,  has  noticed  some  small  reddish 
projections,  disposed  in  pairs ;  they  are  easily  perceived 
when  the  skin  is  laid  bare  by  a  blister.  These  little 
bodies  are  regularly  disposed  upon  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  They  are  sensible, 
and  are  reproduced  when  they  have  been  torn  out. 
They  appear  to  be  essentially  vascular.  These  bodies, 
without  being  understood,  have  been  long  called  the 
papilla;  of  the  skin.  The  epidermis  is  pierced  by  little 
holes,  opposite  their  tops,  through  which  small  drops 
of  sweat  are  seen  to  issue,  when  the  skin  is  exposed 
to  an  elevated  temperature.  The  skin  contains  a  great 
number  of  sebaceous  follicles ;  it  receives  a  great 
number  of  vessels  and   nerves,  particularly  at  the 
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points  where  the  sense  of  touch  is  more  immediately 
exercised.  The  mode  in  which  the  nerves  are  termi- 
nated in  the  skin  is  totally  unknown  ;  all  that  has  been 
said  of  the  cutaneous  nervous  papillte  is  entirely  hypo- 
thetical. 

The  exercise  of  tact  and  of  touch  is  facilitated  by 
the  thinness  of  the  cutis  vera,  by  a  gentle  elevation  of 
temperature,  by  an  abundant  cutaneous  perspiration, 
as  well  as  by  a  certain  thickness  and  flexibility  of 
the  epidermis;  when  the  contrary  dispositions  exist, 
the  tact  and  the  touch  are  always  more  or  less  im- 
perfect. 

Mechanism  of  tact.— The  mechanism  of  tact  is  ex- 
tremely simple  ;  it  is  sufficient  that  bodies  be  in  contact 
with  the  skin  to  furnish  us  with  data,  more  or  less 
exact,  of  their  tactile  properties.  By  tact  we  judge 
particularly  of  the  temperature.  When  bodies  deprive 
us  of  caloric,  we  call  them  cold  ;  when  they  yield  it  to 
us,  we  say  they  are  hot ;  and  according  to  the  quantity 
of  caloric  which  they  give  or  take,  we  determine  their 
different  degrees  of  heat  or  cold.  The  notions  that  we 
have  of  temperature  are,  nevertheless,  far  from  being 
exactly  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  caloric  that  bodies- 
yield  to  us,  or  take  from  us  ;  we  join  with  it  unawares 
a  comparison  with  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  body  colder  than  ours,  but 
hotter  than  the  atmosphere,  appears  hot,  though  it 
really  deprive  us  of  caloric  when  we  touch  it.  On  this 
account,  places  which  have  a  uniform  temperature, 
such  as  cellars  or  wells,  appear  cold  in  summer,  and 
hot  in  winter.  The  capacity  also  of  bodies  for  saloric 
has  a  great  influence  upon  us  with  regard  to  tempe- 
rature ;  as  an  example  of  this,  we  have  only  to  notice 
the  great  difference  of  sensation  produced  by  iron  and 
wood,  though  the  temperature  of  both  be  the  same. 

A  body  which  is  sufficiently  hot  to  cause  a  cneinicai 
decomposition  of  our  organs  produces  the  sensation  of 
burning.  A  body  whose  temperature  is  so  low  as  to 
absorb  quickly  a  great  portion  of  the  caloric  of  any 
part,  produces  a  sensation  of  the  same  sort  nearly ; 
this  may  be  proved  in  touching  frozen  mercury. 

The  bodies  which  have  a  chemical  action  upon  the 
epidermis,  those  that  dissolve  it,  as  the  caustic  alka- 
lies, and  concentrated  acids,  produce  an  impression 
which  is  easy  to  be  recognised,  and  by  which  these 
bodies  may  be  known. 

Every  part  of  the  skin  is  not  endowed  with  the 
same  sensibility  ;  so  that  the  same  body  applied  to  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  skin  in  succession  will  produce  a 
series  of  different  impressions. 

The  mucous  membranes  possess  great  delicacy  of 
tact.  Every  one  knows  the  great  sensibility  of  the 
lips,  the  tongue,  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane, of  the  mucous  membrane,  of  the  trachea,  of 
the  urethra,  of  the  vagina,  tc.  The  first  contact  of 
bodies,  which  are  not  destined  naturally  to  touch  these 
membranes,  is  painful  at  first,  but  this  soon  wears  off. 

Mechanism  of  touch. — In  man,  the  hand  is  the  prin- 
cipal organ  of  touch;  all  the  most  suitable  circum- 
stances are  united  in  it.  The  epidermis  is  thin, 
smooth,  flexible  ;  the  cutaneous  perspiration  abundant, 
as  well  as  the  oily  secretion.  The  vascular  eminences 
are  more  numerous  there  than  any  where  else.  The- 
lias  but  little  thickness;  it  receives  a  great 
number  of  vessels  and  nerves  ;  it  adheres  to  the  subja- 
cent aponeuroses  by  fibrous  adhesions;  and  it  is  sus- 
tained by  a  highly  elastic  cellular  tissue.  The  extre- 
mities ot  the  lingers  possess  a.l  these  properties  in  the 
highest  degree:  the  motions  of  the  hand  are  very 
numerous,  and  performed  v.  iili  facility,  and  it  may  be 
applied  with  east  to  any  body  of  whatsoever  form. 

As  long  as  the  hand  remains  immoveable  at  the 
surface  ill'  a  body,  it  acts  only  as  an  organ  of  tart. 
To  exercise  teucn,  it  must  move,  either  by  passing  over 
the  surface,  to  examine  form,  dimensions,  &.c,  or  to 
,n ess  ii  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  consistence, 
elasticity,  &c. 

We  use  the  w  iiole  hand  to  touch  a  body  of  consider- 
able dimensions;  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  body  is  very 
small,  we  employ  only  the  points  of  the  fingers.  This 
delicacy  of  touch  in  the  fingers  has  given  man  a  great 
advantage  over  the  animals.  His  touch  is  so  delicate, 
that  it  has  been  considered  the  source  of  his  intelli- 
gence. 

From  the  highest  antiquity  the  touch  has  been  con- 
sidered of  more  importance  than  any  of  the  other 
senses ;  it  has  been  supposed  the  cause  of  human. 
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reason.  This  idea  has  continued  to  our  times ;  it  has 
been  even  remarkably  extended  in  the  writings  of 
Condillac,  of  Button,  and  other  modern  physiologists. 
Button,  in  particular,  gave  such  an  importance  to  the 
touch,  that  he  thought  one  man  had  little  more  ability 
than  another,  but  only  in  so  far  as  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  use  of  his  hands.  He  said  it  would 
be  well  to  allow  children  the  free  use  of  their  hands 
from  the  moment  of  their  birth. 

The  touch  docs  not  really  possess  any  prerogative 
over  the  other  senses  ;  and  if  in  certain  cases  it  assists 
the  eye  or  the  ear,  it  receives  aid  from  them  in  others, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  excites  ideas 
in  the  brain  of  a  higher  order  than  those  which  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  other  senses. 

Of  internal  sensations. — All  the  organs,  as  well  as 
the  skin,  possess  the  faculty  of  transmitting  impres- 
sions to  the  brain,  when  they  are  touched  by  exterior 
bodies,  or  when  they  tire  compressed,  bruised,  &x. 
It  may  be  said,  that  they  generally  possess  tact. 
There  must  be  an  exception  made  of  the  bones,  the 
tendons,  the  aponeuroses,  the  ligaments,  &c;  which  in 
a  healthy  state  are  insensible,  and  may  be  cut,  burned, 
torn,  without  any  thing  being  felt  by  the  brain. 

This  important  fact  was  not  known  to  the  ancients; 
they  considered  all  the  white  parts  as  nervous,  and 
attributed  to  them  all  those  pruiicrties  which  we  now 
know  belong  only  to  the  nerves.  These  useful  results, 
which  have  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  recent  pro- 
gress of  surgery,  we  owe  to  Haller  and  his  disciples. 

All  the  organs  are  capable  of  transmitting  sponta- 
neously a  great  number  of  impressions  to  the  brain 
without  the  intervention  of  any  external  cause.  They 
are  of  three  sorts.  The  first  kind  take  place  when  it 
is  necessary  for  the  organs  to  act ;  they  are  called 
wants,  Instinctive  desires.  Such  are  hunger,  thirst, 
the  necessity  of  making  water,  of  respiration,  the 
venereal  impulse,  &c.  The  second  sort  take  place 
during  the  action  of  the  organs;  they  are  frequently 
obscure,  sometimes  very  violent.  The  impressions 
which  accompany  the  different  excretions,  as  of  the 
semen,  the  urine,  are  of  this  number. 

Such  are  also  the  impressions  which  inform  us  of 
our  motions,  of  the  peiiods  of  digestion  . — even  thought 
seems  to  belong  to  this  kind  of  impression. 

The  third  kind  of  internal  sensations  are  deve- 
loped when  the  organs  have  acted.  To  this  kind  be- 
longs the  feeling  of  fatigue,  which  is  variable  in  the 
different  sorts  of  functions. 

The  impressions  which  are  felt  in  sickness  ought  to 
be  added  to  these  three  sorts:  these  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  others.  The  study  of  them  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  physician. 

All  those  sensations  which  proceed  from  within,  and 
which  have  no  dependence  upon  the  action  of  exterior 
bodies,  have  been  collectively  denominated  internal 
sensations,  orfeeHngs" — .Vugendie's  Physiology. 

TOUCH  M  E-iNOT.     Pee  JVoli  me  tangere. 

TOUCHSTONE.  Lydiau  stone.  A  variety  of 
flinty  slate. 

TOUCHWOOD.     See  Ao-aricus. 

TOURMALINE.  Rhomboidal  tourmaline  is  divided 
into  two  subspecies,  schorl  and  tourmaline.  The  latter 
mineral  is  of  a  green,  brown,  ami  red  colour,  in  pris- 
matic concretions,  rolled  pieces,  but  generally  crystal- 
lized     It  occurs  in  gneiss,  mica  slate,  talc  slate,  &c. 

TOURNEFORT,  Joseph  Pitton  de,  was  born  at 
Aix,  in  Provence,  in  1656.  He  was  destined  for  the 
church,  but  a  taste  for  natural  knowledge  led  him,  at 
his  father's  death,  to  change  for  the  profession  of 
physic.  He  therefore  qualified  himself  thoroughly  in 
anatomy,  chemistry,  and  other  branches  of  medical 
study,  and  likewise"  distinguished  himself  as  an  elegant 
writer  and  lecturer;  but  he  displayed  especially  an 
ardent  devotion  to  botany,  which  ever  after  made  the 
ehief  object  of  his  life.  His  zeal  in  this  pursuit  led 
him  to  encounter  considerable  danger  in  exploring  the 
Alps,  Pyrenees,  &c.  during  several  seasons,  passing  the 
intermediate  winters  at  Montpellier;  but  he  is  said  to 
have  graduated  at  Orange.  His  merits  as  a  botanist, 
soon  became  conspicuous  at  Paris,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  royal  garden  was  resigned  to  bun  by 
Fagon.  In  this  school  he  soon  drew  together  a  crowd 
of  students;  but  anxious  for  farther  improvements,  he 
travelled  into  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  thus 
greatly  enriched  his  collections.  He  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  Me- 
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dical  Faculty  at  Paris;  and  was  likewise  decorated 
with  the  Order  of  St.  Michael.  He  published  about 
the  same  jieriod  several  botanical  works,  of  which  ih< 
principal  is  entitled,  "  Instituliones  Rei  Herbarie." 
In  the  year  1700,  he  set  out,  under  royal  patronau. 
a  voyage  to  the  Levant,  with  the  view  of  investigating 
tin-  plants  of  ancient  writers,  and  making  new  disco- 
veries ;  and  on  his  return,  after  two  yi  ars,  he  wrote  a 
very  interesting  and  valuable  account  of  the  expedition 
in  French,  which  was  not  published,  however,  till  after 
his  death.  This  took  place  in  170c1,  in  consequence  of 
a  hurt  in  the  breast,  which  he  received  from  a  car- 
riage. He  left  his  collection  of  plants  to  the  king,  who 
bestowed  in  return  a  pension  of  a  thousand  livies  on 
his  nephew.  Besides  the  botanical  works  published 
by  him,  he  is  said  to  have  left  seveial  others  in  niaiiii 
script.  One  object,  which  had  occupied  much  of  his 
attention,  was  to  determine  the  medical  virtues  of 
plants  by  a  chemical  analysis;  but  the  loss  of  these 
labours  is  not  to  be  regretted,  as  those  of  Geoffroy,  on 
the  same  plan,  turned  out  to  be  without  any  solid  ad- 
vantage. The  elegance  and  facility  of  Tournefurt's 
botanical  method  gained  him  many  followers  at  hist; 
but  it  has  since  been  superseded  by  that  of  Lmriaiisr 
wmich  is  much  more  systematic  and  comprehensive. 
Still,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  ge- 
neric distinctions  established  by  the  former  botanist,, 
and  most  accurately  delineated,  have  been  the  principal 
foundation  of  subsequent  improvements. 

TOURNIQUET.  (French  ;  from  totcmer,  to  turn.) 
An  instrument  used  for  stopping  the  flow  of  blood  into- 
a  limb. 

TOXICA'RIA.  (  Toxicaria,  a,  f. ;  from  to\ikov,  a 
poison:  so  called  from  its  poisonous  quality.)  The 
name  of  a  plant- 

Toxicaria  macassariensis.  An  Indian  poison 
obtained  from  a  tree  hitherto  undescribed  by  any  me- 
dical botanist,  known  by  the  name  of  Boas-upas  it  is 
a  native  of  Southern  Asia.  Concerning  this  plant, 
various  and  almost  incredible  particulars  have  been 
related,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times ;  some 
of  them  true,  others  probably  founded  on  superstition. 
Riiiiiphius  testifies  that  he  had  not  met  with  any  other 
more  dreadful  product  from  any  vegetable.  And  he- 
adds,  that  this  poison,  of  which  the  Indians  boast,  was 
much  more  terrible  to  the  Dutch  than  any  warlike  in- 
strument. He  likewise  says,  it  is  his  opinion,  that  it 
is  of  the  same  natural  order,  if  not  of  the  same  genus, 

as  the  rest  rum. 

TOXICODE'NDRUM.  (From  to\ikov,  a  poison, 
and  devipov,  a  tree.)  The  poison-tree,  which  is  so 
noxious  that  no  insects  ever  come  near  it.  See  Rhus 
toxicodendron. 

TOXICOLOGY.  (Toxicologia;  from  roiov,  an 
arrow  or  bow  ;  because  the  dans  of  the  ancients  were 
usually  besmeared  with  some  poisonous  substance; 
and  \oyoc,  a  discourse.)  A  dissertation  on  poisons 
See  Poison. 

TO'XICUM.  (From  ro\ov,  an  arrow,  which  was 
sometimes  poisoned.)   A  deadly  poison.     See  Poison. 

Toxite'sla.     The  artemisia  or  inugwort. 

TRABE'CDLA.  (Trabecula,  a  small  beam.)  This 
word  is  mostly  applied  by  anatomists  to  the  small  me- 
dullary fibres  of  the  brain,  which  constitute  the  com- 
missures. 

TRACHEA.  (So  called  from  its  roughness;  from 
rpa-xys,  rough.)  The  windpipe.  The  trachea  is  ;i 
cartilaginous  and  membranous  canal,  through  which 
the  air  passes  into  the  lungs.  Its  upper  part,  which, 
is  called  the  larynx,  is  composed  of  five  cartilages. 
The  uppermost  and  smallest  of  these  cartilage-  is 
placed  over  the  glottis  or  mouth  of  the  larynx,  and  is 
called  epiglottis,  as  closing  the  passage  to  the  lungs  ii, 
the  act  of  swallowing.  The  sides  of  the  larynx  are- 
composed  of  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages,  which  are 
of  a  very  complex  figure,  not  easv  o  be  described 
The  anterior  and  larger  part  of  the  larynx  is  made  im 
of  two  cartilages,  one  of  which  is  a-Ahd  thvroides  or 
scutiformi-,  from  its  being  shaped  like  a  buckler-  and 
the  other  cru-mde.s  or  annularis,  from  its  reseniblins  n 
rmg  Both  these  cartilages  may  be  felt  immediately 
under  the  sk.n,  at  the  forepart  of  the  thorax  a„d  tie 
thyroides,  by  its  convexity,  forms  an  eminence  called 

,e,L°mT,av,da""'  ThiJh  is  "fi!jal|y  more  considerawe- 
m  the  male  than  in  the  female  subject  <=■«"»*. 

AH  these  cartilages  are  united  to  each  other  by  means 

of  very  eltisuc  ligamentous  fifces;  and  arcerabuJd  t£ 
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the  assistance  of  their  several  muscles,  to  dilate  or 
contract  the  passage  of  the  larynx,  and  to  perform  that 
Variety  of  motion  which  seems  to  point  out  tho  larynx 
*s  the  principal  organ  of  the  voice;  for  when  the  air 
passes  through  a  wound  in  tne  trachea,  it  produces 
tittle  or  no  sound. 

These  cartilages  are  moistened  by  a  mucus,  which 
seems  to  he  secreted  by  minute  glands  situated  near 
them.  The  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  and  the  cricoid 
-and  thyroid  cartilages,  are  in  'gome  measure  covered 
anteriorly  by  a  considerable  body,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  of  a  glandular  structure,  and  from  its  situation  is 
called  the  thyroid  gland,  though  its  excretory  duct  lias 
not  yet  been  discovered,  or  its  real  use  ascertained. 
The  glottis  is  entirely  covered  by  a  very  fine  mem- 
brane, which  is  moistened  by  a  constant  supply  of 
watery  fluid.  From  the  larynx  the  canal  begins  to 
take  the  name  of  trachea,  or  aspera  arteria,  and  ex- 
tends from  thence  as  far  down  as  the  fourth  or  fifth 
vertebrae  of  the  back,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  are  the  right  and  left  bronchial  tube.  Each  of 
These  bronchia  ramifies  through  the  substance  of  that 
lobe  of  the  lungs,  to  which  it  is  distributed  by  an  infi- 
nite number  of  branches,  which  are  formed  of  car- 
tilages separated  from  each  other  like  those  of  the 
trachea,  by  an  intervening  membranous  and  ligament- 
»ry  substance.  Each  of  these  cartilages  is  of  an  annu- 
lar figure ;  and  as  they  become  gradually  less  and  less 
in  their  diameter,  the  lower  ones  are  in  some  measure 
received  into  those  above  them,  when  the  lungs,  after 
being  inflated,  gradually  collapse  by  the  air  being 
pushed  out  from  them  in  expiration.  As  the  branches 
of  the  bronchia  become  more  minute,  their  cartilages 
-become  more  and  more  annular  and  membranous,  till 
at  length  they  become  perfectly  membranous,  and  at 
last  become  invisible.  Tile  trachea  is  furnished  with 
fleslry  or  muscular  fibres,  some  of  which  pass  through 
its  whole  extent  longitudinally,  while  the  others  are 
carried  round  it  in  a  circular  direction,  so  that  by  the 
contraction  or  relaxation  of  these  fibres,  it  is  enabled 
to  shorten  or  lengthen  itself,  and  likewise  to  dilate  or 
contract  the  diameter  of  its  passage.  The  trachea  and 
its  branches,  in  all  their  ramifications,  are  furnished 
with  a  great  number  of  small  glands  which  are  lodged 
in  their  cellular  substance,  and  discharge  a  mucous 
fluid  on  the  inner  surface  of  these  tubes. 

The  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  by  keeping  it  constantly 
open,  afford  a  free  passage  to  the  air  which  we  are 
obliged  to  be  incessantly  respiring;  and  its  membra- 
nous part,  by  being  capable  of  contraction  or  dilatation, 
enables  us  to  receive  and  expel  the  air  in  a  greater  or 
less  quantity,  and  with  more  or  less  velocity,  as  may 
be  required  in  singing  and  declamation.  This  mem- 
branous structure  of  the  trachea  posteriorly,  seems 
likewise  to  assist  in  the  descent  of  the  food,  by  pie- 
venting  that  impediment  to  its  passage  down  the  oeso- 
phagus, which  might  In;  expected,  if  the  cartilages  were 
complete  rings.  The  trachea  receives  its  arteries  from 
the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  and  its  veins  pass 
into  the  jugulars.  Its  nerves  arise  from  the  recurrent 
branch  of  the  eighth  pair,  and  from  the  cervical  plexus. 

TRACHELA'GRA.  (Trachelagra,  «,  f . ;  from 
Tpaxn^os,  the  throat,  and  aypa,  a  seizure.)  The  gout 
in  the  neck. 

TRACHE'LIUM.  (Trackelium,  ii,  n.;  from  rpa- 
X»?Ao5,  the  throat :  so  called  from  its  efficacy  in  diseases 
of  the  throat.)  The  Campanula  trackelium,  of  Lin- 
naeus, or  herb  throat-wort. 

TRACHELO.  (From  rpaxn^oc,  the  neck.)  Names 
compounded  of  this  word  belong  to  muscles,  &c.  which 
are  attached  to  the  neck;  as  Trachelo-mastoideus. 

TRACHELOCE'LE.  (From  rpaxcia,  the  wind- 
pipe, and  .ojXtj,  a  tumour).  A  tumour  upon  the  trachea. 
A  bronchocele. 

Trachelo-mastoideus.  A  muscle  situated  on  the 
neck,  which  assists  the  complexus,  but  pulls  tlie  head 
more  to  one  side.  It  is  the  complexus  minor  sen  mas- 
toiditis lateralis, of  Winslow.  Trachclo-mastoidien,  of 
Dumas.  It  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
five  inferior  cervical  vertebra".,  where  it  is  connected 
with  the  transversalis  cervicis,  and  of  the  three  superior 
dorsal,  and  it  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  mastoid  process. 

TRACK  ELO'PHYMA.  (From  rpaxnXoe,  the  throat, 
and  tkvua,  a  tumour.)  A  swelling  of  the  bronchial  (.'land. 

TRACHE'LOS.  (From  rpaxuf,  rough  ;  because  of 
the  rough  cartilages.)    The  wind-pipe.   See  Trachea. 
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TRACHEOTOMY.  (Tracheotomia,  e,  f. ;  from 
rpaxcta,  the  trachea,  and  rtuvui,  to  cut.)  See  Brow 
ckolomy. 

TRACHO'MA.  [Trachoma,  ad's,  n. ;  from  rpavof, 
rough.)  An  asperity  in  the  internal  superficies  of  the 
eyelid.  The  effects  are  a  violent  ophthalmia,  and  a 
severe  pain,  as  often  as  the  eyelid  moves.  The  species 
are, 

1.  Trachoma  sabnlosum,  from  sand  falling  between 
the  eye  and  the  eyelid  of  persons  travelling,  blown  by 
a  high  wind  ;  this  happens  chiefly  in  sabulous  situa- 
tions, and  may  be  prevented  by  spectacles  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  by  guarding  against'  the  Sights  of  sand  by 
covering  the  eyes. 

2.  Trachoma  carunculosum,  which  arises  from  carun- 
cles, or  fleshy  verruca;,  growing  in  the  internal  super- 
ficies of  the  eyelid.  This  species  of  the  trachoma  is 
called  morum  palpebral  interna;,  because  the  tubercu- 
lous internal  superficies  appears  of  a  livid  red  like  a 
mulberry.     Others  call  these  caruncula;  pladorotes. 

3.  Trachoma  h&peticum,  which  are  hard  pustules  in 
the  internal  superficies  of  the  eyelids.  This  is  also 
called  ficosis,  and  palpebra  ficosa,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  granulated  substances  in  a  cut  fig.  With  the 
Greeks,  it  is  denominated  atomablepharon,  or  prop 
toris. 

TRACHYTE.  A  rock  of  igneous  origin,  principally 
composed  of  felspar.  It  lias  generally  a  porphyrilic 
structure. 

TRAGACANTH.     See  Astragalus. 

TRAGACA'NTHA.  (Tragacanlka,  te,  f.  ;  from 
rpayos,  a  goat,  and  aKavSa,  a  thorn  :  so  called  from  its 
pods  resembling  a  goat's  beard.)  See  Astragalus  tra- 
gacantha. 

TRA'GICUS.  A  proper  muscle  of  the  ear,  which 
pulls  the  point  of  the  tragus  a  little  forward. 

TRVGIUM.  (From  rpayos,  a  goat;  so  named  from 
its  filthy  smell.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Penlandria  ;  Order,  JJigynia. 

2    The  bastard  dittany,  or  Dictamnus  albus. 

TRAGG'CERUS.  (From  rpayos,  a  goat,  and  ictpaj, 
a  horn  :  so  named  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of 
its  leaves  to  the  horn  of  a  goat.)     The  aloe. 

TRAGOPOGON.  (Tragupogon,  onis,  m. ;  front 
rpayos,  a  goat,  and  moywv,  a  beard  :  so  called  because 
its  downy  seed,  while  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  resembles 
a  goat's  beard.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linna-an  system.  Class,  Syngeuesia ;  Order,  Po- 
ly garni  a. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  common  goat's 
beard. 

Tragopogon  pratensk.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  goat's  beaid.  The  young  stems  of  this 
plant  are  eaten  like  asparagus,  and  are  a  pleasant  and 
wholesome  food.  The  root  is  also  excellent,  and  was 
formerly  used  medicinally  as  a  diuretic. 

TRAGOPY'RUM.  {Tragopyrum,i,n  ;  from  rpayoj, 
a  goat,  and  vvpov,  wheat :  so  named  from  its  beard.) 
Buck-wheat. 

TR AGO'RCHIS.  ( Tragorchis,  is,  m. ;  from  rpayoc, 
a  goat,  and  opx<s,  a  testicle:  so  named  from  the  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  its  roots  to  the  testicles  of  a  goat.) 
A  species  of  orchis. 

TRAGORl'GANUM.  (.Tragoriganum,  i,  n  ;  from 
rpayoc,  a  goat,  and  optyavov,  marjoram  :  so  called  be- 
cause goats  are  fond  of  it.)  A  species  of  wild  mar- 
joram. 

TRAGOSELI'NUM.  (Tragoselinum,  i,  n. ;  from 
rpayoc,  a  goat,  and  ot\ivov,  parsley :  named  from  its 
hairy  coat  like  the  beard  of  a  goal.)  The  burnet  saxi- 
frage.    See  Pimpinilla  saxifrage. 

TRA'GUS.  (Tpayoc.  Tragus,  i,  m. ;  a  goat :  so 
called  from  its  having  numerous  little  hairs,  or  from  its 
being  hairy  like  the  goat.)  1.  7;i  anatomy.  A  small 
cartilaginous  eminence  of  the  auricular  or  external  ear, 
placed  anteriorly,  and  connected  to  the  anterior  extre- 
mity of  the  helix.  It  is  beset  with  numerous  little  hairs, 
defending,  i"  some  measure,  the  entrance  of  the  exter- 
nal auditor]  passage. 

2.  In  botany.  This  name  has  been  variously  ap- 
plied, by  Dioscorides,  to  meal  or  flour,  and  to  a  mari- 
time shrub. 

TRALLIAN.  Alexander,  a  learned  and  inge- 
nious physician,  who  was  born  at  Tralles,  in  Lydia, 
and  flourished  at  Rome  under  the  emperor  Justinian, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Like  Hippo 
crates,  lie  travelled  over  various  countries  to  improve 
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Tils  knowledge.  Besides  improving  upon  many  of  the 
compositions  then  employed,  be  in  veil ted  se  vera!  others: 
and  particularly  introduced  the  liberal  use  of  tile  pre- 
parations of  iron.  He  principally  followed  the  practice 
of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  but  not  Indiscriminately. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  had  too  great  faith  in 
charms  and  amulets, which  was  the  common  error  of  the 
age  in  which  lie  lived. 

TRA'MIS.  Tpaptc.  The  line  which  divides  the 
Bcrotuin,  and  runs  on  to  the  anus.     See  Raphe. 

TRANSFUSION.  (Transfusio ;  from  transfundo, 
to  pour  from  one  vessel  into  another.)  The  transmis- 
sion of  blood  from  one  living  animal  to  another  by 
means  of  a  canula.  "  Harvey  was  thirty  years  before 
he  could  gel  his  discovery  admitted,  though  the  most 
evident  proofs  of  it  were  every  where  perceptible ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  circulation  was  acknowledged,  pi  ople's 
minds  were  seized  witb  a  sort  of  delirium  :  it  was 
thought  that  the  means  Of  curing  all  diseases  was  found, 
and  even  of  rendering  man  immortal.  The  cause  of 
all  (Mir  evils  was  attributed  to  the  blood:  in  order  to 
cure  them,  nothing  more  was  necessary  but  to  remove 
the  bad  blood,  and  to  replace  it  by  pure  blood,  drawn 
from  a  sound  animal. 

The  first  attempts  were  made  upon  animals,  and  they 
had  complete  success,  A  dog  having  lost  a  great  part 
of  its  blood,  received,  by  transfusion,  that,  of  a  sheep, 
and  it  became  well.  Another  don,  old  and  deaf,  re- 
gained, by  this  means,  the  use  of  bearing,  and  seenu  d 
to  recover  its  youth.  A  horse  of  twenty-six  years  ha\  - 
ing  received  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  four  lambs,  lie 
recovered  his  strength. 

Transfusion  was  soon  attempted  upon  man.  Denjs 
and  Emerez,  the  one  a  physician,  the  other  h  surgeon 
of  Paris,  were  the  first  who  ventured  to  try  it.  Thej 
introduced  into  the  veins  of  a  young  man,  an  idiot,  the 
blood  of  a  calf,  in  greater  quantity  than  that  which 
had  been  drawn  from  them,  and  he  appeared  to  recover 
his  reason.  A  leprous  person,  and  a  quartan  ague, 
were  also  cured  by  this  means :  and  several  other  trans- 
fusions were  made  upon  healthy  persona  without  any 
disagreeable  result. 

However,  some  sad  events  happened,  to  calm  the 
general  enthusiasm  caused  by  these  repeated  sun  esses. 
The  young  idiot  we  mentioned  fell  into  a  state  of  mad- 
ness a  short  time  after  the  experiment.  He  wns  sub- 
mitted a  second  time  to  the  transfusion,  and  he  was 
immediately  seized  with  a  hematuria,  and  died  in  a 
state  of  sleepiness  and  torpor.  A  young  prmee  of  the 
blood  royal  was  also  the  victim  of  it.  The  parliament 
of  Paris  prohibited  transfusion.  A  short  time  after, 
G.  Riva,  having,  in  Italy,  performed  the  transfusion 
upon  two  individuals,  who  died  of  it,  the  pope  prohi- 
bited it  also. 

From  this  period,  transfusion  has  been  regarded  as 
useless,  and  even  dangerous." 

TRANSPARENCY.  Diaphaneity.  A  quality  in 
certain  bodies,  by  which  they  give  passage  to  the  rays 
of  light.  It  is  opposed  to  opacity ;  hence  Cornea  trans- 
parens,  and  Cornea  apace. 

TRANSPIRATION.  (Transpiratio ;  from  trans, 
through,  and  spirit,  to  breathe.)     See  Perspiration. 

TRANSUDATION.  Transudate.  The  passing 
through  the  cells  or  pores  of  any  thing.  The  term 
should  be  distinguished  from  perspiration,  which  im- 
plies a  function,  by  which  the  perspired  fluid  is  secreted 
from  l<ie  blood,  whereas,  by  transudation,  the  blood 
or  other  fluid  merely  passes  or  oozes  through  unaltered. 

TRANSVERSALIS.    Transverse. 

Transversalis  abdominis.  A  muscle  situated  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen :  so  named  from  its 
direction.  It  arises  internally  or  posteriorly  from  the 
cartilages  of  the  seven  lower  ribs,  being  there  connected 
with  the  intercostals  and  diaphragm,  also  from  the 
transverse  process  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  back,  from 
those  of  the  four  upper  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  from  the 
inner  edge  of  the  crista  ilii,  and  from  part  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  it  is  inserted  into  the  inferior  bone  of  the 
sternum,  and  almost  all  the  length  of  the  linea  alba 
Its  use  is  to  support  and  compress  the  abdominal 
viscera. 

Transversalis  anticus  primus.  See  Rectus  capi- 
tis lateralis. 

Transversalis  cervicis.    See  Longissimus  dorsi. 

Transversalis  colli.    A  muscle,  situated  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  neck,  which  turns  the  neck  ob- 
liquely backwards,  and  a  little  to  one  side. 
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Transversalis  dorsi.    See  Multifidus  spina. 
Transversalis  major  colli.      See  JLongissimut 

Transversalis  pkdis.  A  muscle  of  the  foot,  which 
ii  contracts,  by  bringing  the  great  toe  and  the  two  outer- 
most toes  nearer  each  oilier. 

Transverse  si  tire.  Sutura  transversalis.  This 
suture  runs  across  the  face,  and  sinks  down  into  the 
orbits,  joining  the  hones  of  the  skull  to  the  bones  of  the 
fare  ;  but  with  so  many  irregularities  and  interruptions, 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  recognised  as  a  suture. 

Tkansvkrso-si'Inales.     See  Multifidus  spina. 

Transversa  auris.  A  muscle  of  the  external  ear, 
which  draws  the  upper  part  of  the  concha  towards  the 
helix. 

Transversus  perin.h.  (Musculus  transversus 
perinai.)  A  muscle  of  the  organs  of  generation 
which  sustains  and  keeps  the  perineum  in  its  proper 
place. 

Transversus  perin^i  alter.  Prostaticus  infe-. 
rior,  of  Winslow.  A  small  muscle  occasionally  found 
accompanying  the  former. 

TRAP.  This  term  is  derived  from  the  Swedish 
word  tr/apa,  a  stair.  It  is  applied  in  geology  to  rocks 
principally  characterized  by  the  presence  of  horn- 
blende and  black  iron  clay. 

TRAPA.  (A  term  given  by  Linnasus,  whose  idea  is 
certainly  taken  om  the  warlike  instrument  called  cal- 
trop, the  tribulus  of  the  ancients,  which  consisted  of 
four  iron  radiated  spikes,  so  placed,  that  one  of  them 
must  always  stand  upwards,  in  order  to  wound  the 
reel  of  the  passengers.  Such  is  the  figure  of  the  sin- 
gular fruit  of  this  genus;  hence  named  by  Tournefort, 
tribuloides.  Galcitrapa,  an  old  botanical  term  of  si- 
milar meaning  to  tribulus,  is  com|iouuded,  perhaps,  of 
cnlco,  to  tread  or  kick,  and  Tptn-w,  to  turn,  because  the 
caltrops  are  continually  kicked  over  if  they  fail  of  their 
intended  mischief:  here  we  have  the  immediate  origin 
of  trapa.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  Class, 
Tclrandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Trapa  natans.  The  systematic  name  of  the  plant 
which  affords  the  mix  aquatica.  Tribulus  aoualicus. 
Caltrops.  The  I'm  it  is  of  a  quadrangular  and  some- 
what oval  shape,  including  a  nut  of  a  sweet  farina- 
ceous flavour,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  chesnut, 
which  is  apt  to  constipate  the  bowels,  and  produce  dis- 
ease ;  however,  it  is  said  to  be  nutritious  and  demul- 
cent, and  to  be  useful  in  diarrhoeas  from  abraded 
bowels,  and  against  calculus.  Likewise  a  poultice  of 
these  nuts  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  resolving  hard  and 
indolent  tumours. 

TRAPEZIUM.  (A  four-sided  figure:  so  called 
from  its  shape.)  The  first  bone  of  the  second  row  of 
the  carpus. 

TRAPE'ZIUS.  (From  Tpaire^ioc,  four-square:  so 
named  from  its  shape.)  Cncutlaris.  A  muscle  situ- 
ated immediately  under  the  integuments  of  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  neck  and  back.  It  arises  by  a  thick, 
round,  and  short  tendon,  from  the  lower  part  of  a  pro- 
tuberance in  the  middle  of  the  occipital  bone  back- 
wards, and  from  the  rough  line  that  is  extended  from 
thence  towards  the  mastoid  process  of  the  os  temporis, 
and  by  a  thin  membranous  tendon,  which  covers  part 
of  the  complexus  and  splenius.  It  then  runs  down- 
wards along  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  rises  tendinous 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  two  lowermost  ver- 
tebrae of  the  neck,  and  from  the  spinous  processes  of 
all  the  vertebrae  of  the  back,  being  inseparably  united 
to  its  fellow,  the  whole  length  of  its  origin,  by  tendi- 
nous fibres,  which,  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  form  what 
is  'ailed  liiramentum  colli,  or  the  cervical  ligament.  It 
is  inserted  fleshy  into  the  broad  and  posterior  half  of 
the  clavicle,  tendinous  and  fleshy  into  one-half  of 
the  acromion,  and  into  almost  all  the  spine  of  the  sca- 
pula. 

This  muscle  serves  to  move  the  scapula  in  different 
directions.  Its  upper  descending  fibres  pull  it  obliquelv 
upwards;  its  middle  transverse  ones  pull  it  direct! v 
backwards ;  its  inferior  fibres,  which  ascend  obliquelv 
upwards,  draw  it  obliquely  downwards  and  back- 
wards. 

The  upper  part  of  the  muscle  acts  upon  the  neck 
and  head,  the  latter  of  which  it  draws  backwards  and 
turns  upon  its  axis.  It  likewise  concurs  with  other 
muscles  in  counteracting  the  fiexion  of  the  head  for- 
wards. 

TRAPEZOIDS  OS.     The  second  bono  of  the 
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•eoond  rowof  the  carpus :  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
lo  the  trapezium,  or  quadrilateral  geometrical  figure. 

TRAUMATIC.  (From  rpavua,  a  wound.)  Any 
thing  relating  to  a  wound. 

TRAVELLER'S  JOV.    See  Clematis  vitalba, 

TREACLE.    See  Theriaca. 

Treacle,  mustard.    See  Thlaspi. 

TREFOIL.  (So  called  because  the  leaf  is  formod 
of  three  leaflets.)     See  Trifolium. 

Trefoil  marsh.     See  Menyanthes  trifoliata. 

TREMOLITE.  A  subspecies  of  straight  edged 
atigite.  There  are  three  kinds,  the  asbeslous,  common, 
and  glassy. 

TREMOR.     An  involuntary  trembling. 

TREPAN.  Trephine.  An  instrument  used  by  sur- 
geons to  remove  a  portion  of  bone  from  the  skull. 

TREPHINE.     See   Trepan. 

TREVV,  Christopher  James,  was  born  at  Lauflen, 
in  Franconia,  in  1695;  and  settled  as  a  physician  at 
Nuremburg,  where  he  gained  so  much  reputation,  as  to 
be  made  director  of  the  academy  'Natura  Ourioso- 
rum."  He  also  contributed  much  towards  establishing 
a  society  under  the  title  of  "  Commercium  Literarium 
JVnricuin,"  for  the.  advancement  of  medical  and  natural 
knowledge,  which  published  some  valuable  memoirs. 
To  these  societies  he  communicated  several  papers,  and 
he  also  published  some  splendid  works  in  anatomy  and 
botany.     He  died  in  1769. 

TRIANGULARIS.  Trigonus.  Triangular:  a 
term  very  generally  used  in  the  different  departments 
of  science,  to  parts  of  animals,  vegetables,  minerals, 
<&c.,  from  their  form.     See  Caulis,  Folium,  &.C. 

TRIBULUS.     (TpifloXes;  from  rpi&u,  to  tear  or 
injure  :  an  instrument  of  war  to  be  thrown  in  the  wuy  ' 
to  aunoy  tlie  enemy's  horse :  hence  the  namo  of  an 
herb  from  its  resemblance  to  this  instrument ) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Decan- 
dria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  See  Trapa  natans. 

Tribulus  aquaticus.     See  Trapa  natans. 

TRICA.  (Trica,  a,  f. ;  from  Bai\,  rptxos,  a  hair: 
because  they  seem  composed  of  a  horse  hair  rolled,  or 
partly  folded,  into  a  little,  round,  black  head.)  A  term 
applied  by  Dr.  Acharius  to  the  black  filaments,  resem- 
bling a  curled  horse  hair,  in  the  Gyrophora  and  Umbi- 
licariaof  Hoffman. 

TRICAUDA'LIS.  (From  tres,  three,  and  Cauda,  a 
tail.)     A  muscle  with  three  tails. 

TRI'CEPS.  (From  ires,  throe,  and  caput,  a  head.) 
Three-headed. 

Triceps  adductor  t emoris.  Under  this  appella- 
tion are  comprehended  three  distinct  muscles.  See 
Jidductor  breuis,  longus,  and  magnus  f emoris. 

Triceps  auris.     See  Retrahentes  auris. 

Triceps  extensor  cobiti.  This  muscle,  which 
occupies  all  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  humeri,  is  de- 
scribed as  two  distinct  muscles  by  Douglas,  and  as 
three  by  Winslow.  The  upper  part  of  its  long  head  is 
covered  by  the  deltoides:  the  rest  of  the  muscle  is  situ- 
ated immediately  under  the  integuments. 

It  arises,  as  its  name  indicates,  by  three  heads.  The 
first,  or  long  head,  (the  long  head  of  the  biceps  exter- 
nus,  of  Douglas;  anconeus  major,  of  Winslow,  as  it  is 
called,)  springs,  by  a  flat  tendon  of  an  inch  in  breadth, 
from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  inferior  costa  of  the 
scapula,  near  its  neck,  and  below  the  origin  of  the 
teres  minor.  The  second  head,  (the  short  head  of  the 
biceps  ezternus,  of  Douglas;  anconeus  ezternus,  of 
Wins'low),  arises  by  an  acute,  tendinous,  and  fleshy 
lieuintiing,  from  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  os  hu- 
tneri,  at  the  bottom  of  its  great  tuberosity.  The  third 
head,  {brachialis  ezternus  of  Douglas;  anconeus  in- 
ternus,  of  Winslow,)  which  is  the  shortest  of  the 
three,  originates  by  an  acute  fleshy  beginning,  from  the 
back  part  of  the  os  humeri,  behind  the  flat  tendon  of 
the  Intissiimis  dorsi.  These  three  portions  unite  about 
the  middle  of  the  arm,  so  as  to  form  one  thick  and 
powerful  muscle,  which  adheres  to  the  os  humeri  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  elbow,  where  it  begins  to  form  a 
broad  tendon,  which,  after  adhering  to  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  elbow,  is  inserted  into  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  olecranon,  and  sends  oft"  a  great  num- 
ber of  fibres,  which  help  to  form  the  fascia  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  forearm.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is 
to  extend  the  forearm. 

TKICHIA.  (From  6pi£,  a  hair.)  A  disease  of  the 
Juair.    See  Trichoma. 
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TRICHI'ASIS.  (From  0p«£,  a  hair.)  Trichosu. 
1.  A  disease  of  the  eye-lashes,  in  which  they  are  turned 
in  towards  the  bulb  of  the  eye. 

2.  A  disease  of  tile  hair.    See  Trichoma, 

TRICHl'SMUS.  (From0p<$,ahair.)  Aspeciesof 
fracture  which  appears  like  a  hair,  and  is  almost  im- 
perceptible. 

TRICHOMA.  (From  rpiYtc,  the  hair.)  The  plaited 
hair.     See  Plica. 

TRICHOMANES.  (From  rpi^tf,  hair,  and  uavoc, 
thin,  lax :  so  called  because  it  resembles  fine  hair.)  See 
Jlsplenium  trichomanes. 

TRICHOSIS.  (Tpix<"<rts,  pilare  malum ;  from  8pi%, 
a  hair.)  Under  this  name  Good  makes  a  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  Class  Eccritica,  Order  Jicrotica,  of  his 
Nosology.  Moibid  hair.  It  has  eight  species,  viz. 
Trichosis  setosa,  plica,  hirsutus,  distrix.     See  Plica. 

TRICHU  RIS.  (From  6pi\,  a  hair.)  The  long  hair- 
worm.    See  Worms.  ' 

TRICOCCUS.  (From  rpnj,  three,  and  kokkoc,  a 
grain.)     Three-seeded. 

Tricoccje.  The  name  of  an  order  in  Linnsus's 
Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  those 
which  have  a  triangular  capsule  with  three  seeds. 

TRICUSPID.  (Tricuspis;  from  tres,  three,  and 
cuspis,  a  point :  so  called  from  their  being  three-point 
ed.)    Three-pointed. 

Tricuspid  valve.  The  name  of  the  valve  in  the 
right  ventricle. 

Trifoil,  water.     See  Menyanthes  trifoliata. 

TRIFO'LIUM.  (From  Ires,  three,  and  folium,  a 
leaf:  so  called  because  it  has  three  leaves  on  each 
stalk.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
mran  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 
Trefoil. 

Trifolium  acetosum.  The  wood-sorrel  was  so 
called      See  Oxalis  acetosella. 

Trifolium  aquaticum.  See  Menyanthes  trifo- 
liata. 

Trifolium  arvense.    Hare's-foot  trefoil. 

Trifolium  aureum.  Herb  trinity ;  noble  liver- 
wort. 

Trifolium  caballinum.     Melilolus. 

Trifolium  C/ERULeum.     Sweet  trefoil. 

Trifolium  falcatum.  The  Auricula  muris.  See 
Hicracium  pilosclla. 

Trifolium  fibrinum.     See  Menyanthes  trifoliata. 

Trifolium  hkpaticum.     See  Jinemone  hepatica. 

Trifolium  melilotus  officinalis.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  officinal  melilot;  Melilotus ;  Lotus 
sylrestris  ;  Seralula  campana  ;  Trifolium  caballinum  ; 
Coroda  regia ;  Trifolium  odoratum.  This  plant  has 
been  said  to  be  tesnlvent,  emollient,  anodyne,  and  to 
participate  of  the  virtues  of  chamomile.  Its  taste  is 
unpleasant,  subacrid,  subsaline,  but  not  bitter;  when 
fresh  it  has  scarcely  any  smell  ;  in  drying,  it  acquires  a 
pretty  strong  one  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not  agree- 
able. The  principal  use  of  melilot  has  been  in  clys- 
teis,  fomentations,  and  other  external  applications. 

Trifolium  odoratum.  See  Trifolium  melilotus 
officinalis. 

Trifolium  paludosum.   See  Menyanthes  trifoliata, 

TRIGE'MINI.  ( Trigeminus,  from  tres,  three,  and 
geminus,  double;  three-fold.)  JVervi  innominati.  The 
fifth  pair  of  nerres,  which  arise  from  the  crura  of 
the  cerebellum,  and  are  divided  within  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium  into  three  branches,  viz.  the  orbital,  supe- 
rior, and  inferior  maxillary.  The  orbital  branch  is 
divided  into  the  frontal,  lachrymal,  and  nasal  nerves; 
the  superior  maxillary  into  the  spheno-palatine,  poste 
rior  alveolar,  and  infra-orbital  nerves  ;  and  the  inferior 
maxillary  into  two  branches,  the  internal  lingual,  and 
one  more  properly  called  the  inferior  maxillary. 

TRIGONE'LLA.  (A  diminutive  of  trigona,  three- 
sided,  alluding  to  its  little  triangular  flower.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Diadelphia ;  Order, 
Decandria. 

Trigonella  foinum  gr*cum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  fenugreek.  Fainum  grcecum  ;  Bueeras  ; 
JEgoceras.  Trigonella — leguminibvs  sessilibus  stric- 
tis  erectiusculis  subfalcatis  acuminatis,  caule  erecto, 
of  Linnxus.  A  native  of  Montpellier.  The  seeds  are 
brought  to  us  from  the  southern  parts  of  France  and 
Germany;  they  have  a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and 
an  unctuous  farinaceous  taste,  accompanied  with  a 
a  slight  bitterness.  They  are  esteemed  as  assisting  the 
formation  of  pus,  in  inflammatory  tumours ;  and  the 
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meal,  with  that  intention,  is  made  into  a  poultice  with 
milk 

TRIGONUS.     See  Triangularis. 

TRIHILAT^E.  (From  Ires,  three,  and  hilum,  the 
Bear  or  external  mark  on  the  seed.)  The  name  of  a 
class  of  plants  in  Linna-us's  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method,  consisting  of  plants,  the  seeds  of  which  have 
the  scar  well  marked  ;  the  style  has  three  stigma*. 

TRILOBUS.  Three-lobed.  Applied  to  pans  of 
animals  and  plants  which  are  so  shaped. 

TRINERVIS.     Three-nerved,     in   botany,  three- 
ribbed  ;  as  applied  to  leaves,  &c. 
I.   Trinita'tis  herb*.     See  .laemonc  hepatica. 

TRINITY-HERB.     See  Anemone  hepatica. 

["  TRIOSTEUM.  The  triosteum  perfoliatum  is  a 
native  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  cathartic  in  the  dose 
of  thirty  or  thirty-five  grains.  It  sometimes  operates 
as  an  emetic  in  the  sanj£  doses.  The  strength  is  some- 
what impaired  by  keepiim,  so  that  the  stock  should  be 
renewed  every  vear."— Uiir.  Mat.  .Mr,!.    A.] 

TRIPARTITA.    Tripartite:  divided  into  three. 

Tripa'strum  apelmdis.  Tripaslrum  archimedis. 
A  surgical  instrument  for  extending  fractured  limbs; 
bo  named  because  it  resembled  a  machine  invented  by 
Apellides  or  Archimedes,  tor  the  launching  of  ships, 
and  because  it  was  worked  with  three  cords. 

TRIPHANE.     See  Spodumenc. 

TR1PHYLLUS.  (From  rptu,  three,  and  0uXXo>>,  a 
leaf.)    Three-leaved. 

Tripmnervis.  Triply-ribbed:  applied  to  a  leaf, 
which  has  a  pair  of  large  ribs  branching  off  from  a 
main  one  abo\e  the  base,  which  is  the  case  in  every 
species  of  sunflower,  and  the  Blakea  triplinervis. 

TRIPOLI.  Rottenstone.  A  grayish  yellow-coloured 
mineral  used  for  polishing. 

TRiaUE'TRA.  (.Triquelrus ;  from  Ires,  three.) 
Ossicula  wormiana.  The  triangular-shaped  bones, 
which  are  found  mostly  in  the  course  ofthe  lambdoidai 
suture  ofthe  slu.ll. 

TRIQtTETRUS.     Three-sided.    Applied  to    tame 
parts  of  plants;    as  the   stems,  flowcrstalk,    ti 
seeds,  &c. 

TRISMUS.  (From  rpigu,  to  gnash.)  Locked  jaw. 
Spastic  l.gidity  of  the  under  jaw.  Capistrum,  of 
Vogel.  Dr.  Cullen  makes  two  species.  1.  Trismus 
nascentium,  attacking  infants  during  the  first  two 
weeks  from  their  birth.  2.  Trismus  traumatica*, 
attacking  persons  of  all  ages,  and  arising  from  cold  or  a 
wound.     See  Tetanus. 

TRISSA'GO.  ( Quasi  tristago  ;  from  tristis,  sad  : 
because  it  dispels  sadness.)  The  common  germander 
is  sometimes  so  called.    See  Teutrium  cham 

Trissago  pallustris.  The  water-germander  was 
so  called.     See  Teucrium  scordium. 

TRITjEO'PHYA.  (From  Tiplaioc,  tertian,  and  6va>, 
importing  a  like  nature  or  original.)  Tritceus.  A  fever 
much  of  a  nature  with  a  tertian,  and  taking  its  rise 
from  it.  Some  call  it  acontinued  tertian.  It  is  remit- 
tent or  intermittent. 

Trit.eophya  causus.  The  fever  called  causus  by 
Hippocrates. 

TRITjE'US.     See  Tritaophya. 

TRI'TICUM.  (From  te.ro,  to  thresh  from  the  husk.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Triandria ; 
Order,  Digynia.     See  Wheat. 

Triticum  repens.  Or  amen  caninum;  Gramcn 
Dioscoridis ;  Gramen  repens;  Loliaceum  radice  re- 
vente.  Dog's  grass;  Couch  grass.  A  very  common 
grass,  the  roots  of  which  are  agreeably  sweet,  ami  pos- 
sess aperient  properties.  The  expressed  juice  is 
recommended  to  be  given  largely. 

TRITO'RIUM.  (From  tritus,  beat  small.)  1.  A 
mortar. 

2.  A  glass  for  separating  the  oil  from  the  water  in 
distilling. 

TRITURATION.  (Trituratio  ;  from  tero,  to  rub 
or  grind.)  Trttura;  Tritus.  The  act  of  reducing  a 
solid  body  into  a  subtile  powder;  as  woods,  barks,  &c. 
It  is  performed  mostly  by  the  rotary  motion  of  a 
pestle  in  metallic,  glass,  or  Wedgewood  mortars. 

TROCAR.  (Corrupted  fromun  trois  quart,  French, 
a  three-quarters  ;  from  the  three  sides  with  which 
the  point  is  made.)  The  name  of  an  instrument  used 
in  tapping  for  the  dropsy. 

TROCHANTER.     (From  rp£x&),  to  run :   because 
the  muscles  inserted  into  them  perform  the  office  of 
running.)    The  name  of  two  processes  of  the  thigh- 
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bone,  which  are  distinguished  into  the  greater  and 
less.    See  Femur. 

TROCHJ  SCUS.  (Diminutive  of  rpoxof i  a  wheel.) 
A  troch  or  round  tablet:  Troches  and  lo/.enges  are 
composed  of  powders  made  up  with  glutinous  sub- 
stances into  little  cakes,  and  afterward  dried.  This 
form  is  principally  used  for  the  more  commodious  exhi- 
bition of  certain  medicines,  by  fitting  them  to  dissolve 
slowly  in  the  mouth,  so  as  to  pass  by  degrees  into  the 
stomach;  and  hence  these  preparations  have  generally 
n  considerable  portion  of  sugar  or  other  materials 
grateful  to  the  palate.  Some  powders  have  likewise 
been  reduced  into  troches,  with  a  view  to  their  prepara 
tion,  though  possibly  for  no  very  good  reasons:  for  the 
moistening  them,  and  afterward  drying  them  in  the 
air,  must  on  this  account  be  of  greater  injury,  than  any 
advantage  accruing  from  this  form  can  counterbalance. 

General  rules  for  making  troches: 

1.  If  tiie  mass  proves  so  glutinous  as  to  stick  to  the 
fingers  in  making  up,  the  luiuds  may  be  anointed 
u  ilh  any  sweet  or  aromatic  oil ;  or  else  sprinkled  with 
starch,  or  liquorice  powder,  or  with  flour. 

2.  In  order  to  thoroughly  dry  the  troches,  put  them 
on  an  inverted  sieve,  in  a  shady,  airy  place,  and  fre- 
quently turn  them. 

3.  Troches  are  to  be  kept  in  glass  vessels,  or  in 
earthen  ones  well  glazed. 

TROCHLEA.  (Tpox^ta,  a  pulley  ;  from  rpex<»;to 
run.)  A  kind  of  cartilaginous  pulley,  through  winch 
the  tendon  of  one  ofthe  muscles  of  the  eye  passes. 

TRi  ICHLEA'RIS.     Bee  Obliquus  superior  oculi. 

TROCHLEATO'RES.  The  fourth  pair  of  nerves 
are  so  called,  because  they  are  inserted  into  the  mus- 
culus  troclearis  if  the  eye.    Sec  Pathetici. 

TROCHQI'DES.  (From  tPoXos,  a  wheel,  and  ciioc, 
le.-einbluace.)  .1  tea  commissura.  A  species  of  diar- 
throsis,  or  moveable  connexion  of  bones,  in  which  one 
bone  rotates  upon  another ;  as  the  first  cervical  verte- 
bra upon  the  odontoid  process  of  the  second. 

TRONA.  The  African  name  for  the  native  car- 
il  soda  found  near  Fezzan. 

["  The  carbonate  of  soda,  strictly  so  called,  is  found 
in  the  prov'nee  of  Sukena,  two  "days' journey  from 
Fezzan,  in  Africa.  It  appears  in  crusts,  composed  of 
minute  crystals,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  It  is  there 
called  Trona,  and  transported  to  Egypt,  Tripoli,  &c. 
This  variety  is  also  found  near  Buenos  Ayres  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  whence  it  has  been  transported  to 
England.  It  there  exists  in  stratified  masses  from  two 
to  six  inches  thick,  resting  on  clay,  which  is  strongly 
impregnated,  with  common  salt.  It  has  a  light  yel- 
lowish-gray colour,  a  granular  texture,  is  easily  broken, 
and  does  not  eftloresce  in  the  air." — Cleav.  Min.    A.] 

TRONCHlN,  Theodore,  was  born  at  Geneva,  in 
1709,  and  went  to  study  under  Boerhaave,  at  Leyden, 
where  he  graduated  in  1730.  He  then  settled  at  Am- 
sterdam, became  a  member  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  an  inspector  of  hospitals ;  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  zealous  promoter  of  inoculation. 
In  1754,  he  returned  to  Geneva,  and  ranked  among  the 
most  eminent  practitioners  in  Europe  ;  a  chair  of  me- 
dicine was  instituted  in  his  favour,  and  the  Society  of 
Pastors  admitted  him  into  their  body.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  other  persons  of 
rank  at  Pans,  to  inoculate  their  children;  and  per- 
formed the  same  office  for  the  Duke  of  Parma.  In 
1766,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  principal  phy- 
sician to  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  though  he  had  pre- 
viously declined  an  invitation  from  the  Empress  of 
ivussia.     His  practice  annears  to  have  hnon  =;m„i„ j 


Hes  o  llie  Kncvcl„pie„,a  and  to  the  M™„  rs  „f the 
Academy  of  Surgery  :  and  to  an  edition  ofthe  works  of 
Rail  ou  he  gave  a  Preface  on  the  State  of  Medicine 
He  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  the  chief 
medical  and  scientific  societies  in  Europe.  Ilis  dea.h 
happened  in  1781.  F  3  ueain 

TKOI\L  GLUM.  (A  diminutive  of  troneum  r,r 
Tf^mov,  a  warlike  trophy.  This  fane  fuf  buT'eil' 
gant  name  was  chosen  bv  Linnamq  fnr  it,-  •  , 
and  striking  genus,  because 1 e  oo ZJwA  ?  angular 
like  leaves  and  the  brilliant  flowers  shaDed  £  8h!«,d- 
hclmets,  pierced  through  and  throne I \,r7i  •  T°'den 
blood,  might  well  justify  J^X^^™* 
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of  a  genus  of  plante."  Class,  Octandria;  Order,  JMono- 

gynia. 

TropvEolum  m ajus.  .  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Indian  cress.  Nasturtium  induuiu  ;  Aeriviola  ;  Flos 
sanguineus  monardi ;  Nasturtium  peruvianum ;  Car- 
damindum  minus.  Greater  Indian  cress,  or  Nastur- 
tium. This  plant  is  a  native  of  Peru;  it  was  first 
brought  to  France  in  1664,  and  there  called  La  gran Ue 
capucine.  In  its  recent  state  this  plant,  and  more 
especially  its  flowers,  have  a  smell  and  taste  resem- 
bling those  of  water-cress ;  and  the  leaves,  on  being 
bruised  in  a  mortar,  emit  a  pungent  odour,  somewhat 
like  that  of  horse-radish.  By  distillation  with  water, 
they  impregnate  the  fluid  in  a  considerable  decree  with 
the  smell  and  flavour  of  the  plant.  Hence  the  anti- 
scorbutic character  of  the  nasturtium  seems  to  lie  well 
founded,  at  least  as  far  as  we  are  ahle  to  judge  from  its 
sensible  qualities:  therefore,  in  all  those  cases  where 
the  warm  and  antiscorbutic  vegetables  are  recom- 
mended, this  plant  may  be  occasionally  adopted  as  a 
pleasant  and  effectual  variety.  Patients  to  whom  the 
nauseous  taste  of  scurvy-grass  is  intolerable,  may  find 
a  grateful  substitute  in  the  nasturtium.  The  flowers 
are  frequently  used  in  salads,  and  the  capsules  are  by 
many  highly  esteemed  as  ,i  pickle.  The  flowers,  in  the 
warm  summer  months,  about  the  time  or  sunset,  have 
been  observed  to  emit  sparks  like  those  of  the  electrical 
kind. 

Trophis  americana..  Red  fruited  bucephalon. 
The  fruit  of  the  plant  is  a  rough  red  berry,  which  is 
eaten  in  Jamaica,  though  not  very  pleasant. 

TRUFFLE.     See  JLyeoperdon  tubtr. 

TRUNCATUS.  Truncate.  Used  in  botany.  A 
truncate  leaf  is  an  abrupt  one,  which  has  the  extremity 
cut  off,  as  it  werr,  by  8  transverse  line;  as  in  Lirio- 
dendrum  tulipifera,  and  the  petals  of  Jiura  crepitans. 

TRUNCUis.     {Trancns,  i,  m.)    The  trunk. 

I.  In  anatomy,  applied  to  the  body  strictly  so  called. 
It  is  divided  into  the  thorax,  or  chest,  the  abdomen  or 
belly,  and  the  pelvis. 

II.  In  botany,  that  part  of  a  plant  which  emerges 
from  the  root,  and  sustains  all  otiier  parts.  The  genera 
of 'rutiks  are, 

1.  Truncus  :  applied  to  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are 
thick  and  woody 
2    Caulis:  the  stem  of  hems. 

3.  Calmus  :  tlie  stem  of  grasses. 

4.  Stipes  :  the  trunk  of  funguses,  ferns,  and  palms. 

5.  Scapus  :  which  is  not  a  trunk,  but  a  flower-stalk, 
emerging  from  the  root. 

[Truss.  This  is  an  instrument  employed  by  sur- 
geons to  retain  the  intestines  in  their  proper  place, 
when  they  have  been  forced  out  of  their  natural  [wsi- 
tion,  forming  the  disease  which  is  called  a  rupture  or 
hernia.  A  hernia  is  reducible  or  not.  When  not  re- 
ducible, it  becomes  a  strangulated  hernia,  requiring  a 
surgical  operation,  before  the  intestines  can  be  restored 
to  their  proper  position.  When  not  strangulated,  rup- 
tures are  liable  to  become  so  by  accident,  and  hence 
trusses  were  invented  to  keep  the  intestines  in  their 
place,  and  if  possible  to  cure  the  disease,  by  closing  the 
opening  through  which  the  bowels  protruded.  Trussi  9 
have  heretofore  been  considered  as  a  palliative  remedy, 
rather  than  the  means  of  effecting  a  radical  cure.  This 
has  arisen  from  the  manner  of  constructing  them  ;  and 
although  they  sometimes  effected  the  desired  object, 
yet  they  more  generally  failed,  because  the  pads  of  all  the 
trusses  heretofore  applied,  were  made  convex.  The 
intention  of  this  shape  of  the  instrument  was  to  press 
into  the  opening  through  which  the  gut  descended,  and 
to  keep  it  well  into  its  place;  but  while  it  had  this  ef- 
fect, it  tended  to  keep  the  opening  from  healing,  and 
even  to  enlarge  it.  This  evil  was  not  fully  remedied 
until  Dr.  Amos  (J.  Hull,  of  New- York,  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  and  by  his  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  trusses,  has  rendered  it  certain  that  all 
recent  ruptures,  and  those  of  children,  may  be  perma- 
nently cured,  and  those  of  old  people  and  of  lung  stand- 
ing may,  in  many  cases,  also  be  remedied.  The  pad 
of  Dr.  Hull's  truss  is  concave,  and  not  convex;  and 
hence  the  raised  circular  margin,  by  proper  adaptation, 
presses  upon  the  sides  of  the  hernial  opening,  and  tends 
to  close  the  aperture  and  cure  the  hernia. 

The  following  particulars  of  this  invention,  and  its 
application  to  the  cure  of  hernia,  we  lake  from  the 
New-York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  4. 

"The  qualities  we  have  united  in  the   truss,   are 
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equally  applicable  to  every  species  of  hernia,  and  we 
can  say,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
proportion  of  cures  it  has  effected  is  altogether  unpa- 
ralleled. It  may,  perhaps,  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to 
some,  how  this  instrument  produces  its  effects:  and  we 
think,  after  considering  its  construction,  this  question 
can  be  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  rational 
mind.  It  will  be  observed,  that  this  truss  presents  a 
concave  surface  to  the  rupture  opening.  The  conca- 
vity of  the  plate  is  occupied  by  an  elastic  cushion,  the 
resistance  of  which  is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  intruding 
intestine  while  it  is  prevented  escaping  to  any  consider- 
able distance  by  the  pressure  of  the  metallic  plate; 
which  pressure  being  greatest  at  the  circumference  and 
diminishing  towards  the  centre,  tends  constantly  to  ap- 
proximate the  hernial  pnrieles,  and  afford  them  rest 
and  mechanical  support.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that 
nothing  is  suffered  to  intervene  between  the  lips  of  the 
opening,  as  is  the  case  when  the  intestine  protrudes,  or 
a  convex  pad  is  applied,  but  a  fair  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented for  the  fibres  to  recover  their  tone,  or  to  heal, 
when  any  laceration  has  been  produced  by  violence 
done  to  the  parts.  It  is  a  law  of  the  animal  economy, 
particularly  noticed  by  Dorsey,  that  all  hollow  parts 
of  the  body  have  a  tendency  to  adapt  themselves  to 
their  contents. 

"  For  die  cure  of  hernia,  then,  it,  is  only  necessary  to 
remove  every  obstacle  which  counteracts  this  tendency 
This  indication  is  certainly  very  far  from  being  an- 
swered by  the  convex  pad,  and  we  think  it  can  only  be 
fulfilled  by  one  which  shall  reduce  the  bowel  without 
dilating  the  ring:  with  this  view,  we  have  applied  the 
concave  pad,  which  has  more  than  answered  our  ex- 
pectations, in  preventing  a  descent  of  the  gut,  and  in 
restoring  the  fibres,  which  it  undoubtedly  greatly  facili- 
tates by  its  constant  and  uniform  pr<  ssure.  But  without 
investigating  the  modus  op<  randi,  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
patient,  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  for  the  physician 
to  know,  that  with  this  instrument  hernia  may  always 
be  secured.  If  applied  in  cases  of  umbilical  or  conge- 
nital hernia  in  children,  it  will,  in  every  instance,  re- 
move the  necessity  of  an  operation.  In  cases  of  con- 
genital hernia,  it  should  be  applied  before  adhesion 
takes  place,  hut  not  until  the  testicle  has  made  its  de- 
scent. If  this  particular  period  should  be  more  care- 
fully observed  by  surgeons,  and  the  application  of  the 
truss  (instead  of  being  abandoned  to  mechanics) 
receive  a  greater  share  of  their  attention,  they  might 
be  instrumental  inobviating  much  of  the  distress  which 
has  been  entailed  upon  the  world. 

"The  distinctive  merits  of  this  truss  Dr.  Hull  sums  up 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

"  First. — The  concave  internal  surface  of  the  rup- 
ture pad,  from  its  pressure  being  greatest  at  the  circum- 
ference, tends  constantly  to  approximate  the  hernia! 
parietes,  affording  them  rest  and  mechanical  support. 

"  Secondly. — The  combined  hinge  and  pivot  mode 
of  connexion  between  the  spring  and  pad,  by  means 
of  a  tenon  and  mortice,  so  constructed  as  to  preserve  a 
double  hinge  and  limited  joint,  acting  in  every  direc- 
tion, thereby  securing  the  uniform  pressure  of  the 
spring  on  the  pad,  and  sustaining  the  same  nice  coapta- 
lion  of  the  pad  anil  rupture  opening,  as  well  under  the 
varied  ordinary  desultory  muscular  actions,  as  when 
the  body  is  in  a  recumbent  posture. 

"  Thirdly. — The  graduating  power  and  fixture  of  the 
pad  to  the  spring,  rendering,  as  will  be  readily  per- 
ceived, the  condition  of  the  pad  perfectly  controllable, 
even  to  nameless  minuteness.  Also  resulting  from 
this  mechanism,  is  the  advantage  of  accommodating  a 
targe  truss  to  a  small  person  ;  hence  the  facility  of  sup- 
plying, without  disappointment,  persons  at  a  great 
distance 

"  Fourthly— The  double  inguinal  truss,  being  simply 
the  addition  of  another  pad,  attached  to  a  short  elastic 
metallic  plate  :  this  plate  with  its  pad  move  on  the  main 
spring  by  the  same  power  of  adjustment  and  fixture 
as  the  first  pad,  the  pressure  of  the  pads  being  gradu- 
ated at  pleasure  by  an  intervening  cork  wedge."    A.] 

TUBA.  (From  tubus  :  any  hollow  vessel.)  1.  A  tube. 

2.  In  botany,  the  inferior  part  of  a  monopetalous 
corol.  Tt  is  the  cylindrical  part  which  is  enclosed  in 
the  calyx  of  the  primrose.     See  Corolla. 

Tuba  eustachiana.  Tuba  aristotelica ;  Aquadu- 
cits;  .It/iurductus  fallopii ;  Meatus  siccus ;  Palatinue 
ductus;  Ductus  auris  palatums.  The  auditory  tube 
The  Eustachian  tube,  so  called  because  it  was  first 
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described  by  Eustacliius,  arises  in  each  ear  from  the 
Anterior  extremity  of  the  tympanum  by  means  of  a 
bony  semi-canal ;  runs  forwards  and  inwards,  at  the 
same  time  becoming  gradually  smaller;  and  after  per- 
forating the  petrous  portion  of  tlie  temporal  bone,  ter- 
minates in  a  passage,  partly  cartilaginous  and  partly 
membranous,  narrow  at  the  beginning,  but  becoming 
gradually  larger,  and  ending  in  a  pouch  behind  the  soil 
palate.  It  is  through  this  orifice  that  the  pituitary 
membrane  of  the  nose  enters  the  tympanum.  K  (a 
always  open,  and  affords  a  free  passage  for  the  air  into 
the  tympanum ;  hence  persons  hear  better  with  their 
mouth  open. 

Tuba  fallopiana.  The  Fallopian  tube  first  de- 
scribed by  Fallopius.  The  uterine  tube.  A  canal 
included  in  two  lamina  of  the  peritonaeum,  which 
arises  at  eacli  side  of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  passes 
transversely,  and  ends  with  its  extremity  turned  down- 
wards at  the  ovarium.  Its  use  is  to  grasp  the  ovum, 
and  convey  the  prolific  vapour  to  it,  and  to  conduct  the 
fertilized  ovum  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

TUBER.  (Tuber,  eris,  n.;  from  tumeo,  to  swell.) 
An  old  name  for  an  excrescence. 

1.  In  anatomy,  applied  to  some  parts  which  are 
rounded;  as  tuber  annulare,  &-<■. 

2.  In  surgery,  a  knot  or  swelling  in  any  part. 

3.  In  botany,  applied  to  a  kind  of  round  turgid  root, 
as  a  turnip;  hence  these  are  called  tuberose  roots. 

4.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lininean 
system.     Class,  Cryptogamia ,  Order,  Fungi. 

Tuber  cibarum.  The  common  truffle.  See  Lyco- 
perdon  tuber. 

Tubercula  quadrigemina.  Corpora  quadrigemi- 
na;  Eminentia  quadrigeminoi ;  Malula:.  Four  white 
oval  tubercles  of  the  brain,  two  of  which  are  situated 
on  each  side  over  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle and  the  aqueduct  of  Sj  Ivius.  The  ancients  called 
them  nates  and  testes,  from  their  supposed  resemblance. 

TUBE'RCULUM.  (Tuberculum,  i,  n.  diminutive 
of  tuber.)  A  tubercle.  In  anatomy,  applied  to  several 
elevations,  and  in  morbid  anatomy  to  a  diseased  struc- 
ture, which  consists  of  a  solid  roundish  substance;  as 
tubercles  of  the  lungs,  liver,  &.c. 

In  botany,  it  is  applied  to  the  hemispherical  projec- 
tions, as  the  fruit  of  the  Liclicn  caninus. 

Tuberculum  annulare.  The  commencement  of 
the  medulla  oblongata. 

Tuberculum  loweri.  An  eminence  in  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart  where  the  two  vena?  cava;  meet;  so 
called  from  Lower,  who  first  described  it. 

TUBEROSUS.  Tuberose,  knobbed:  applied  to 
parts  of  plants.  The  root  so  called  is  of"  many  kinds. 
The  most  genuine  consists  of  fleshy  knobs,  various  in 
form,  connected  by  common  stalks  or  fibres;  as  the  po- 
tato, and  Jerusalem  artichoke. 

TUBULARIS.  Tubular.  In  Good's  Nosology  used 
to  designate  a  species  of  purging,  di&rrhusa  lubularis, 
in  which  membrane-like  tubes  pass  wilh  the  motions. 

TUBULOSUS.  Tubulose.  A  leaf  is  so  called 
which  is  hollow  within,  as  that  of  the  common  onion. 

The  florets  of  a  compound  flower  are  called  tubulosi, 
tubular  or  cylindrical,  to  distinguish  them  from  such  as 
are  ligulnte,  or  riband-like. 

TU'BULUS.     A  small  tube  or  duct. 

Tubuli  lactiferi.  The  ducts  or  tubes  in  the  nip- 
ple, through  which  the  milk  passes. 

TUFT.    See  Capitulum. 

TULP,  Nicholas,  was  the  son  of  an  opulent  mer- 
chant, and  born  at  Amsterdam,  in  1593.  Having 
studied  and  graduated  at  Leyden,  he  settled  in  his 
native  city,  and  rose  to  a  high  rank,  not  only  in  his 
profession,  but  also  as  a  citizen.  He  was  made  burgo- 
master in  1652,  and  in  that  station  resisted  the  invasion 
of  Holland  by  Lewis  XIV.  twenty  years  after,  and  thus 
saved  his  country;  on  which  occasion  a  medal  was 
struck  to  his  honour.  He  died  in  1674.  His  three 
books  of  Medical  Observations  have  been  several  times 
reprinted,  and  contain  many  valuable  physiological  re- 
marks. He  is  said  to  have  been  among  the  first  who 
observed  the  lacteal  vessels. 

TUMITE.    See  Thummerstone. 

TU'MOUR.  (Tumor;  from  tumeo,  to  swell.)  A 
swelling. 

Tumo'res.  Tumours.  An  order  in  the  Class,  Lo- 
cales, of  Cullen's  Nosology,  comprehending  partial 
swellings  without  inflammation. 

TUNBRIDGE.  Tunbridgc  wells  is  a  populous  vil- 
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lage  In  the  county  of  Kent,  which  contains  many  cha- 
lybeate springs,  all  of  which  resemble  each  other  very 
closely  in  their  cuenMtaal  properties.  Two  of  these  ure 
chiefly  used,  which  yiela  about  a  gallon  in  a  minute, 
and  therefore  afford  an  abundant  supply  for  the  nume- 
rous invalids  who  yearly  resort  thither.  The  analysis 
of  Tunbridge  spring  proves  it  to  be  a  very  pure  water, 
as  to  the  quantity  of  solid  matter;  and  the  saline  con- 
tents (the  iron  excepted)  are  such  as  may  be  found  in 
almost  any  water  that  is  used  as  common  drink.  It  is 
only  as  a  chalybeate,  and  in  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid,  that  it  differs  from  common  water.  Of  this  acid 
it  contains  one  twenty-second  of  its  bulk.  The  general 
operation  of  this  chalybeate  water  is  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  secretory  system  in  a  gradual,  uniform 
manner,  and  to  impart  tone  and  strength  (o  all  the 
functions;  hence  it  is  asserted  to  be  of  eminent  service 
in  irregular  digestion,  flatulency,  in  the  incipient  stages 
of  those  chronic  disorders  which  are  attended  wilh 
great  debility,  in  chlorosis,  and  numerous  other  com- 
plaints incident  to  the  female  icx.  The  prescribed 
method  of  using  the  Tunbridge  water,  observes  Dr. 
Saunders,  is  judicious.  The  whole  of  the  quantity 
daily  used,  is  taken  at  about  two  or  three  intervals, 
beginning  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  finishing 
about  noon.  The  dose  at  each  time  varies  <rom  about 
one  to  thn  :-.  quarters  of  a  pint;  according  to  the  age, 
sex,  and  general  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  espe- 
cially the  duration  ol  the  course ;  for  it  is  found  that 
these  waters  lose  much  of  their  effect  by  long  habit. 

TUNGSTATE.  Tunstas.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  tungstic  acid,  with  salifiable  bases; 
as  timgslutc  of  time,  &c. 

TUNGSTEN UM.  (Tungsten,  Swed.  ponderous 
stone.)  A  metal,  never  found  but  in  combination,  and 
by  no  means  common.  The  substance  known  to  mine- 
ralogists, under  the  name  of  tungsten,  was,  after  some 
time,  discovered  to  consist  of  lime,  combined  wilh  the 
acid  of  this  metal.  This  ore  is  now  called  tungstate  of 
lime,  and  is  exceedingly  scarce.  It  has  been  found  in 
Sweden  and  Germany,  both  in  masses  and  crystallized, 
of  a  yellowish-white  or  gray  colour.  It  nas  a  sparry 
appearance,  is  shining,  of  a  laniellated  texture,  and 
semitransparcnt.  The  same  metallic  acid  is  likewise 
found  united  to  iron  and  manganese;  it  then  forms  the 
ore  called  Wolfram,  or  tungstate  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese. This  ore  occurs  both  massive  and  crystallized, 
and  is  found  in  Cornwall,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain. 
Its  colour  is  brownish-black,  and  its  texture  foliated. 
Il  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  a  laniellated  texture;  it  is 
brittle  and  very  heavy  ;  it  is  found  in  solid  masses,  in 
the  state  of  layers  interspersed  With  quartz.  These 
two  substances  are  therefore  ores  of  the  same  metal. 

Properties. — Tungstenum  appears  of  a  steel-gray 
colour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  176.  It  is  one  of 
the  hardest  metals,  but  it  is  exceedingly  brittle;  and  it 
is  said  to  be  almost  as  infusible  as  platina.  Heated  in 
the  air  it  becomes  converted  into  a  yellow  pulverulent 
oxide,  which  becomes  blue  by  a  strong  heat,  or  when 
exposed  to  light.  Tungstenum  combines  with  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur,  and  with  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead, 
tin,  antimony,  and  bismuth  ;  but  it  does  not  unite  with 
gold  and  platina.  It  is  not  attacked  by  sulphuric,  nitric, 
or  muriatic  acids;  nitro-muriatic  acid  acts  upon  il  very 
slightly.  It  is  oxidizable  and  acidifiable  by  the  nitrates 
and  hyperoxymuriates.  It  colours  the  vitrified  earths 
or  the  vitreous  fluxes,  of  a  blue  or  brown  colour.  Il  is 
not  known  what  its  action  may  be  on  water  and  differ- 
ent oxides.  Its  action  on  the  alkalies  is  likewise  un- 
known. It  is  not  employed  yet,  but  promises  real 
utility,  on  account  of  its  colouring  property,  as  a  basis 
for  pigment,  since  the  compounds  it  is  said  to  form  with 
vegetable  colouring  matter,  afford  colours  so  perma- 
nent, as  not  to  be  acted  on  by  the  most  concentrated 
oxymuriatic  acid,  the  great  enemy  of  vegetable  colours 

Methods  of  obtaining  tungstenum.— The  method  of 
obtaining  metallic  tungstenum  is  a  problem  in  chemistry 
Scheele,  Bergman,  and  GmeNu  did  not  succeed  in  their 
attempts  to  procure  it.  Klaproth  tried  to  reduce  the 
yellow  oxide  of  this  metal  with  a  variety  of  combusti- 
ble substances,  but  without  success.  Runrecht  and 
Tondy  say  they  Have  obtained  this  metal  by  usinc  com- 
bust b  e  substances  alone :  and  by  a  mixture  of  com- 
bustible and  alkaline  matter. 

The  following  process  is  recommended  by  Richter  an 
ingenious  German  chemist.  ™i"" 

Let  equal  parts  of  tungstic  acid  and  dried  blood  be 
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exposed  for  sortie  time  to  a  red  heat  in  a  crucible ;  press 
the  black  powder  which  is  formed  into  another  smaller 
crucible,  and  expose  it  again  10  a  violent  heat  in  a 
forge,  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  Tungsteuum  will 
then  be  found,  according  to  this  chemist,  in  its  metallic 
state  in  the  crucible.  'There  are  two  oxides  of  tung- 
stenum,  the  brown  and  the  yellow,  or  tungstic  acid. 

TUNGSTIC  ACID  has  been  found  only  in  two  mi- 
nerals; one  of  which,  formerly  called  tungsten,  is  a 
tungstate  of  lime,  and  is  very  rare;  the  other,  more 
common,  is  composed  of  tungstic  acid,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  a  little  oxide  of  manganese.  The  acid  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  in  the  following  way  : — The  wol- 
fram cleared  from  its  silicious  gangue,  and  pulverized, 
is  neated  in  a  matrass  with  ri\e  or  six  times  its  weight 
of  muriatic  acid  for  half  an  hour.  The  oxides  of  iron 
and  manganese  being  thus  dissolved,  we  obtain  the 
tungstic  acid  under  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder.  Alter 
washing  it  repeatedly  with  water,  it  is  then  digested  in 
an  excess  of  liquid  ammonia,  heated,  which  dissolves 
it  completely.  The  liquor  is  filtered  and  evaporated  to 
dryness  ill  a  capsule.  The  dry  residue  being  ignited, 
the  ammonia  flies  ort',  and  pure  tungstic  acid  remains. 
If  the  whole  of  the  wolfram  nas  not  been  decomposed 
in  tiiis  operation,  it  must  be  subjected  to  the  muriatic 
acid  again. 

It  is  tasteless,  and  does  not  affect  vegetable  colours. 
The  tungstatesof  the  alkalies  and  magnesia  are  soluble 
and  crystallizable,  the  other  canity  ones  are  insoluble, 
as  well  as  tllose  of  the  metallic  oxides.  The  acid  is 
composed  of  100  parts  metallic  tungsten,  and  25  or  36.4 
oxygen. 

TUNGSTOUS  ACID.  What  has  been  thus  called 
appears  to  be  an  oxide  of  tungsten. 

Tunic  of  a  seed.     See  drill  us. 

TUNICA.  (A  tuendo  corpore,  because  it  defends 
the  body.)  A  membrane  or  covering;  as  the  coats  of 
the  eye,  &c. 

Tunica  aciniformis.  The  uvea,  or  posterior  lamella 
of  the  iris. 

Tunica  albuginea  oculi.     See  Adnata  tunica. 

Tunica  albuginea  testis.     See  Albuginea  testis. 

Tunica  arachnoidea.     See  Arachnoid  membrane. 

Tunica  cellulosa  ruyschii.  The  second  coat  of 
(lie  intestines. 

Tunica  choroidea.    See  Choroidmembranc. 

Tunica  conjunctiva.     See  Conjunctive  membrane. 

Tunica  cornea.     See  Cornea. 

Tunica  filamentosa.    The  false  or  spongy  chorion. 

Tunica  retina.     See  Retina. 

Tunica  vaginalis  testis.  A  continuation  of  the 
peritonaeum  through  the  inguinal  ring,  which  loosely 
invests  the  testicle  and  spermatic  cord.     See  Testis. 

Tunica  villosa.  The  villous,  or  inner  folding  coat 
of  the  intestines. 

Turbeth  mineral.     See  Hydrargyria  vitriolatus. 

Turbethroot.     See  Convolvulus  turpelhum. 

TURBINATE.  {Turbinatus  ;  from  turbine,  to 
sharpen  at  the  top,  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf.;  Shaped 
Hke  a  suear-loaf. 

Turbinated  bones.  The  superior  spongy  portion 
of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  the  inferior  spongy  bones,  are 
so  called  by  some  writers.     See  Spongiosa  ossa. 

TURBINA'TUM.    The  pineal  gland. 

TURBINATUS.  Turbinate,  or  sugar-loaf  form. 
Applied  to  the  fig,  &c. 

Turbith.  A  cathartic  eastern  bark ;  a  species  of 
cicely. 

Turkeystone.     See  Whctslale. 

TURMERIC.    See  Curcvma. 

TURNHOOF.  A  vulgar  name  of  the  ground  ivy. 
See  Olecoma  hederaeea. 

TURNIP.    See  Brassica  rapa. 

Turnip,  French.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

TURNSOLE.     See  Heliotropium. 

TURPENTINE.  Terebinthina.  There  arc  many 
kinds  of  turpentine.    Those  employed  medicinally  are, 

1.  The  Chian  or  Cyprus  turpentine.  See  Pistacia 
terebinthus. 

2.  The  common  turpentine.  See  Terebinthina  com- 
munis. 

3.  The  Venice  turpentine.     See  Pinus  lariz. 

All  these  have  been  considered  as  hot,  stimulating 
corroborants  and  detercents ;  qualities  which  they  pos- 
sess in  common.  They  stimulate  the  prima;  via;,  and 
prove  laxative;  when  carried  into  the  blood-vessels 
they  excite  the  whole  system,  and  thus  prove  service- 
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able  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  paralysis.  Turpen. 
tme  readily  passes  off  by  urine,  which  it  imbues  with. 
a  peculiar  odour ;  also  by  perspiration  and  by  exhala- 
tion from  the  lungs  ;  and  to  these  respective  effects  are 
ascribed  the  virtues  it  possesses  in  gravelly  complaints, 
scurvy,  and  pulmonic  disorders.  Turpentine  is  much 
used  in  gleets,  and  fluor  albus,  and  in  general  with 
much  success.  The  essential  oil,  in  which  the  virtues 
of  turpentine  reside,  is  not  only  preferred  for  external 
use,  as  a  rubefacient,  but  also  internally  as  a  diuretic 
and  styptic  ;  the  latter  of  which  qualities  it  possesses 
in  a  very  high  degree.  Formerly,  turpentine  was  much 
used  as  a  digestive  application  to  ulcers,  &c;  but  in  the 
modern  practice  of  surgery,  it  isalnjost  wholly  exploded. 

Turprth  mineral.     See  Hydrargyrus  vitriolatus. 

TUKPE  THUM.  (From  Turpeth,  Indian  turbeth.) 
See  Convolvulus  turpcthum. 

ToRPBTHUH  MINERALS.  See  Hydrargyrus  vitrio- 
latus. 

TURQ.UOIS.  Calaite.  A  much-esteemed  orna- 
mental stone  brought  from  Persia,  of  a  smalt-blue  and 
apple-green  colour. 

TURU'NDA.  {A  terendo,  from  its  being  rolled  up.) 
A  tent,  or  suppository. 

TUSSILAGO.  (Tussilago,  mis,f.;  from  tussis, 
a  cough  ;  because  it  relieves  coughs.)  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna-au  system.  Class,  Syn- 
genesia  ;  Order,  Polygamia  superflua. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  coltsfoot.    See 

Tuss/latft)  farfara. 

Tussilago  farfara.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Bechium;  Bechion;  Calccum  eyuinum ;  Chamaleuce; 
Filius  anteputrcm;  Farfarcllo  ;  Farfara;  Tussilago 
vulgaris ;  Farfara  berhtum  ;  Ungulacaballina.  Colts- 
loot.  Tussilago  farfara — scapo  unijloro  imbricato, 
foliis  subcordutis  angulatis  dcnticulalis.  The  sensi- 
ble qualities  of  this  plant  are  very  inconsiderable ;  it 
has  a  rough  mucilaginous  tasie,  but  no  remarkable 
smell.  The  leaves  have  always  been  esteemed  as  pos- 
sessing demulcent  and  pectoral  virtues ;  and  hence 
they  have  been  exhiniled  in  pulmonary  consumptions, 
coughs,  asthmas,  and  catarrhal  affections.  It  is  used 
as  tea,  or  given  in  the  way  of  infusion  with  liquorice- 
root  or  honey. 

Tussilago  fetasites.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  butter-bur.  Petasiles.  Pestilent-wort.  The  roots 
of  this  plant  are  lecommended  as  aperient  and  alexi- 
pharmic,  and  promise,  though  now  forgotten,  to  be  of 
considerable  activity.  They  have  a  strong  smell,  and 
a  bitterish  acrid  taste,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not 
agreeable. 

TU'SSIS.  A  cough,  a  sonorous  concussion  of  the 
breast,  produced  by  the  violent,  and  for  the  most  part 
involuntary  motion  of  the  muscles  of  respiration.  It 
is  symptomatic  of  many  diseases. 

Tussis  convulsiva.     See  Pertussis. 

Tussis  kxanthematica.  A  cough  attendant  on  an 
eruption. 

Tussis  ferina.    See  Pertussis. 

TUTENAG.     1    The  Indian  name  for  zinc. 

2.  A  metallic  compound  brought  from  China. 

TUTIA.  (Persian.)  Pompholyx ;  Cadmia.  Tutty. 
A  gray  oxide  of  zinc ;  it  is  generally  formed  by  fusing 
brass  or  copper,  mixed  with  blende,  when  it  is  incrusted 
in  the  chimneys  of  the  furnace.  Mixed  with  any  com- 
mon cerate,  it  is  applied  to  the  eye,  in  debilitated  states 
of  the  conjunctive  membrane. 

Tutia  preparata.  Prepared  tutty  is  often  put  into 
collyria,  to  which  it  imparts  an  adstringent  virtue. 

TUTTY.     See  Tutia. 

TYLO'SIS.  (From  rvXoc,  a  callus.)  Tyloma.  An 
induration  of  the  margin  of  the  eyelids. 

Tv'mpani  membrana.     See  Membrana  tympani. 

TYMPANITES.  (From  Tvpiravov,  a  drum:  so 
called  because  the  belly  is  distended  with  wind,  and 
sounds  like  a  drum  when  struck.)  Tympany.  Drum- 
belly.  An  elastic  distention  of  the  abdomen,  which 
sounds  like  a  drum  when  struck,  with  costiveness  and 
atrophy,  but  no  fluctuation.  Species:  1.  Tympanites 
intestinalis,  a  lodgment  of  wind  in  the  intestines, 
known  by  the  discharge  of  wind  giving  relief 

2.  Tympanites  ahdominalis,  when  the  wind  is  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

TYMPANUM.  (Tvuimvov.  A  drum.)  The  drum 
or  barrel  of  the  ear.  The  hollow  part  of  the  ear  in 
which  are  lodged  the  bones  of  the  ear.  It  begins  be- 
hind the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  which  terms 
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nates  the  external  auditory  passage,  and  is  surrounded 
by  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  termi- 
nates at  the  cochlea  of  the  labyrinth,  and  has  opening 
into  it  four  foramina,  viz.  the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  and  mastoid  sinus,  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  ro- 
tunda.   It  contains  the  four  ossicula  auditus. 

TY'PHA.  (From  ti<Pos,  a  lake;  because  it  grows 
in  marshy  places.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Limit-can  system.    The  cat's  tail. 

Tvpha  aromatica.     See  Jicorus  calamus. 

Tvpha  latifolia.  The  broad  leaved  cat's  tail,  or 
bull-rush.  The  young  shoots,  cut  before  they  reach  the 
surface  of  the  water,  eat  like  asparagus  when  boiled. 

TYPHOMANIA.  (From  ru0o{,  to  burn,  and  ftavta, 
delirium.)  A  complication  of  phrensy  and  lethargy 
with  fever. 

TYPHUS.  (From  tu0o$,  stupor.)  A  species  of 
continued  fever,  characterized  by  great  debility,  n  ten- 
dency in  the  fluids  to  putrefaction  and  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  fever.  It  is  to  be  readily  distinguished 
from  the  inflammatory  by  the  smallness  of  the  pulse, 
and  the  sudden  and  great  debility  which  ensues  on  its 
first  attack;  and,  in  its  more  advanced  stage,  by  the  pe- 
techia;, or  purple  spots,  which  come  out  on  various  parts 
of  the  body,  and  the  foetid  stools  which  are  discharged  ; 
and  it  may  be  distinguished  from  a  nervous  fever  by  the 
great  violence  of  all  its  symptoms  on  its  first  coming  on. 

The  most  general  cause  that  gives  rise  to  this  disease, 
is  Contagion,  applied  either  immediately  from  the  body 
of  a  person  labouring  under  it,  or  conveyed  in  clothes, 
or  merchandise,  &c;  but  it  may  be  occasioned  by  the 
effluvia  arising  from  cilher  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances in  a  decayed  or  putrid  stale:  and  hence  it  is, 
that  in  low  and  marshy  countries  it  is  apt  to  be  preva- 
lent when  intense  and  sultry  heat  quickly  succeeds  any 
great  inundation.  A  want  of  proper  cleanliness  and 
confined  air  are  likewise  causes  of  this  fever ;  hence  it 
prevails  in  hospitals,  jails,  camps,  and  on  hoard  of 
ships,  especially  when  such  places  are  much  crowded, 
and  the  strictest  attention  is  not  paid  to  a  free  ventilo 
lion  and  due  cleanliness.  A  close  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, with  damp  weather,  is  likewise  apt  to  give  rise 
to  putrid  fever.  Those  of  lax  fibres,  and  who  have 
been  weakened  by  any  previous  debilitating  cause, 
suJi  as  poor  diet,  long  fasting,  hard  labour,  continued 
want  of  sleep,  &c.  are  most  liable  to  it. 

On  the  first  coming  on  of  the  disease,  the  person  is 
seized  with  languor,  dejection  of  spirits,  amazing  de- 
pression and  loss  of  muscular  strength,  universal  wea- 
riness and  soreness,  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  extre- 
mities, and  rigors;  the  eyes  appeal  full,  heavy,  yellow- 
ish, and  often  a  little  inflamed  ;  the  temporal  arteries 
throb  violently,  the  tongue  is  dry  and  parched,  respira- 
tion is  commonly  laborious,  and  interrupted  with  deep 
sighing;  the  breath  is  hot  and  offensive,  the  urine  is 
crude  and  pale,  the  body  is  costive,  and  the  pulse  is 
usually  quick,  small,  and  hard,  and  tiow  and  then  flut- 
tering and  unequal.  Sometimes  a  great  heat,  load,  and 
pain  are  felt  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  a  vomiting 
of  bilious  matter  ensues. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  pulse  increases  In 
frequency  (beating  often  from  100  to  130  in  a  minute); 
there  is  vast  debility,  a  great  beat  and  dryness  in  the 
skin,  oppression  at  the  breast,  with  anxiety,  sighing, 
and  moaning;  the  thirst  is  greatly  increased;  the 
tongue,  mouth,  lips,  and  teeth  arc  covered  over  with  a 
brown  or  black  tenacious  fur;  the  speech  is  inarticu- 
late, and  scarcely  intelligible;  the  patient  mutters 
much,  and  delirium  ensues.  The  fever  continuing  to 
increase  still  more  in  violence,  symptoms  of  putrefac- 
tion show  themselves;  the  breath  becomes  highly 
offensive ;  the  urine  deposites  a  black  and  fietid  seJi- 
ment ;  the  stools  are  dark,  offensive,  and  pass  off 
insensibly  ;  haemorrhages  issue  from  the  gums,  nostrils, 
mouth,  and  other  parts  of  the  body;  livid  spots  or 
petechia;  appear  on  its  surface ;  the  pulse  intermits  and 
sinks;  the  extremities  grow  cold;  hiccoughs  ensue: 
and  death  at  last  closes  the  tragic  scene. 

When  this  fever  does  not  terminate  fatally,  it  gene- 
rally begins,  in  cold  climates,  to  diminish  about  the 
commencement  of  the  third  week,  and  goes  off  gradu- 
ally towards  the  end  of  the  fourth,  without  any  very 
evident  crisis;  but  in  warm  climates  it  seldom  con- 
tinues above  a  week  or  ten  days,  if  so  long. 

Our  opinion,  as  to  the  event,  is  to  be  formed  by  the 
degree  of  violence  in  the  symptoms,  particularly  after 
petechia;  appear,  although  in  some  instances  recoveries 
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have  been  effected  under  the  most  unpromising  appear- 
ances.    An  abatement  of  febrile  heat  and  thirst,  a 

gentle  moisture  diffused  equally  over  the  whole  sur 
face  of  the  body,  loose  stools,  turbid  urine,  rising  of 
the  pulse,  and  the  absence  of  delirium  and  stupor, 
may  be  regarded  In  a  favourable  light.  On  the  con 
trary,  petechia,  with  dark,  offensive,  and  involuntary 
discbarges  by  mine  and  stool,  Betid  sweats,  hemor- 
rhages, and  hiccoughs,  denote  the  almost  certain  dis- 
solution of  the  patient. 

The  appearances  usually  perceived  on  dissection, are 
inflammations  of  the  brain  and  viscera,  Inn  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  are  now 
and  then  found  in  a  gangrenous  state.  In  the  muscular 
fibres  there  seems  likewise  a  strong  tendency  to  gan 
grenc. 

In  the  very  early  period  of  typhus  fever,  it  is  often 
possible,  by  active  treatment,  to  cut  short  the  disease 
at  once;  but  when;  it  has  established  itself  more 
firmly,  we  r:\i[  only  employ  palliative  measures  to 
diminish  its  violence,  that  it  may  run  safely  through 
its  course  Among  the  most  likely  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  first  object  is  an  emetic  ;  where  the  fever 
runs  high,  we  mav  give  antimonials  in  divided  doses 
at  short  intervals"  till  full  vomiting  is  excited;  or  if 
there  he  less  strength  in  the  system,  ipecacuanha  in  a 
full  dose  at  once.  Attention  should  next  be  paid  to 
clear  out  the  bowels  by  some  sufficiently  active  form 
of  medicine;  and  as  the  disease  proceeds,  we  must 
keep  up  this  function,  and  attempt  to  icstore  that  of 
the  skin,  and  the  other  secretions,  as  the  best  means  of 
moderating  the  violence  of  vascular  action.  Some  of 
the  preparations  of  mercury,  or  if  there  be  tolerable 
strength,  those  of  antimony,  assisted  by  the  saline 
compound-,  may  he  employed  for  this  purpose.  The 
general  antiphlogistic  regimen  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  disease,  as  explained  under  synocha. 
In  cases  where  the  skin  is  uniformly  very  hot  and  dry, 
tin  abstraction  of  caloric  may  be  more  actively  made 
by  means  of  the  cold  affusion,  that  is,  throwing  a 
qiianiity  of  cold  water  on  the  naked  body  of  the 
patient;  which  measure  has  sometimes  arrested  the 
disease  in  its  first  stage;  and  when  the  power  of  the 
system  is  less,  sponging  the  body  occasionally  with 
cold  water,  medicated,  perhaps,  with  a  little  salt  or 
vinegar,  may  be  substituted  as  a  milder  proceeding. 
Hut  where  the  evolution  of  heat  is  even  deficient,  such 
means  would  be  highly  improper  ;  and  it  may  be  some- 
times advisable  to  employ  the  tepid  bath,  to  promote 
the  operation  of  the  diaphoretic  medicines.  If  under 
the  use  of  the  measures  already  detailed,  calculated 
to  lessen  the  violence  of  va.-oular  action,  the  vital 
powers  should  appear  materially  falling  off,  recourse 
must  then  be  had  to  a  more  nutritious  diet,  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  wine,  and  cordial,  or  tonic  medi- 
cines. There  is  generally  an  aversion  from  animal 
food,  whence  the  mucilaginous  vegetable  substances, 
as  arrow-root,  &c,  rendered  palatable  by  spice,  or  a 
little,  wine,  or  sometimes  mixed  with  milk,  may  be 
directed,  as  nourishing  and  easy  of  digestion.  If, 
however,  there  be  no  marked  septic  tendency,  and  the 
patient  cloyed  with  these  articles,  the  lighter  animal 
preparations,  as  calves-foot  jelly,  veal  broth,  isc,  may 
be  allowed.  The  extent  to  which  wine  may  be  carried, 
must  depend  on  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  the 
previous  habits  of  the  individual ;  but  it  will  commonly 
not  be  necessary  to  exceed  half  a  pint,  or  a  pint  at 
most,  in  the  twenty  four  hours  ;  and  it  should  be  given 
in  divided  portions,  properly  diluted,  made,  perhaps, 
into  negus,  whey,  &c,  according  to  the  liking  of  the 
pal  lent.  The  preference  should  always  be  given  to 
that  which  is  of  s lie  soundest  quality,  if  agreea- 
ble ;  hut  where  wine  cannot  be  afforded,  good  malt 
liquor,  or  mustard  whey,  may  be  substituted.  Some 
moderately  stimulant  medicines,  as  ammonia,  aro- 
malics,  serpeniaria,  &c,  may  often  be  used  with 
advantage,  to  assist  in  keeping  up  the  circulation  • 
also  those  of  a  tonic  quality,  as  calumba,  cusnaria' 
cinchona,  &c,  occasionally  in  their  lighter  forms' 
but  more  especially  the  acids.  These  are,  in  several 
respects,  useful;  by  promoting  the  secretions  of  the 
prima;  vile,  &c,  they  quench  thirst,  remove  irritation 
and  manifestly  cool  the  body;  and  in  the  worst  forms 
of  typhus,  where  the  putrescent  tendency  appears 
they  are  particularly  indicated  from  their  antlsentic 
power:  they  are  also  decidedly  tonic,  and  indeed  those 
from  the  mineral  kingdom  powerfully  so.    These  may 
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be  given  freely  iis  medicines,  the  carbonic  acid  also  in 
ihe  form  of  brisk  fermenting  liquors;  and  the  native 
Vegetable  acids,  as  ihey  exist  in  ripe  fruits,  being 
generally  very  grateful,  may  constitute  a  considerable 
part  of  the  diet.  In  the  mean  time,  to  obviate  the 
septic  tendency,  great  attention  should  be  paid  to 
cleanliness  and  ventilation,  and  keeping  the  bowels 
regular  by  mild  aperients,  or  clysters  bf  an  emollient 
or  antiseptic  nature:  and  where  aphtha;  appear,  acidu- 
lated gargles  should  be  directed.  If  the  disease 
inclines  more  to  the  nervous  form,  with  much  mental 
anxiety,  tremors,  and  other  irregular  affections  of  the 
muscles,  or  organs  of  sense,  tbe  antispasmodic  medi- 
cines may  be  employed  with  more  advantage,  as  aether, 
camphor,  musk,  &c,  but  particularly  opium  ;  which 
should  be  given  in  a  full  dose,  sufficient  to  procure 
sleep,  provided  there  be  no  appearances  of  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head  ;  and  it  may  be  useful  to  call 
a  greater  portion  of  nervous  energy  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities by  the  pediluvium,  or  other  mode  of  applying 
warmth,  or  occasionally  by  sinapisms,  not  allowing 
these  to  produce  vesication.  But  if  there  should  be 
much  increased  vascular  action  in  the  brain,  more 
active  means  will  he  required,  even  the  local  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  if  the  strength  will  permit ;  and  it  will 
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be  always  right  to  have  the  head  shaved,  and  kept 
cool  by  some  evaporating  lotion,  and  a  blister  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  neck.  In  like  manner,  other  im- 
portant parts  may  occasionally  require  local  means 
of  relief.  Urgent  vomiting  may,  perhaps,  be  checked 
by  the  effervescing  mixture;  a  troublesome  diarrhoea 
by  small  doses  of  opium,  assisted  by  aromalics,  chalk, 
and  other  astringents,  or  sometimes  by  small  doses  of 
ipecacuanha ;  profuse  perspirations  by  the  iufusum 
rosae,  a  cooling  regimen,  &c. 

Typhi's  iEOYPTiAcus.    The  plague  of  Egypt 

Typhus  carcerum.    The  jail-fever. 

Typhus  castrensis.     The  camp-fever. 

Typhus  oravior.  The  most  malignant  species  of 
typhus.     Sec  Typhus. 

Typhus  ictkrodes.  Typhus  with  symptoms  of 
jaundice.     See  Typhus. 

Typhus  mitior.    The  low-fever. 

Typhis  nervosus.     The  nervous-fever. 

Typhus  petechialis.     Typhus  with  purple  spots. 

TYRI'ASIS.  Tupi«o-(C.  A  species  of  leprosy  in 
which  the  skin  may  be  easily  withdrawn  from  the 
flesh. 

TYRO'SIS.  (From  rvpou>,  to  coagulate.)  A  dis- 
order of  the  stomach  from  milk  curdled  in  it. 
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JTLCER.  (Ulcus,  cris,  n. ;  from  c\kos,  a  sore.)  A 
*J  purulent  solution  of  continuity  of  the  soft  parts  of 
an  animal  body.  Ulcers  may  arise  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  as  all  those  that  produce  inflammation,  from 
wounds,  specific  irritation  of  the  absorbents,  from 
scurvy,  cancer,  the  venereal  or  scrofulous  virus,  &c. 
The  proximate  or  immediate  cause  is  an  increased 
action  of  the  absorbents,  and  a  specific  action  of  the 
arteries,  by  which  a  fluid  is  separated  from  the  blood 
upon  the  ulcerated  surface.  They  are  variously 
denominated;  the  following  is  the  most  frequent 
division : 

1.  The  simple,  vlcer,  which  takes  place  generally 
from  a  superficial  wound. 

2.  The  sinuous,  that  runs  under  the  integuments, 
and  the  orifice  of  which  is  narrow,  but  not  callous. 

3.  The  fistulous  ulcer,  or  fistula,  a  deep  ulcer  with 
a  narrow  and  callous  orifice. 

4.  The  fungous  ulcer,  the  surface  of  which  is 
covered  with  fungous  flesh. 

5.  The  gangrenous,  which  is  livid,  foetid,  and  gan- 
grenous. 

6.  The  scorbutic,  which  depends  on  a  scorbutic 
acrimony. 

7.  The  venereal,  arising  from  the  venereal  disease. 

8.  The  cancerous  ulcer,  or  open  cancer.    See  Cancer. 

9.  The  carious  ulcer,  depending  upon  a  carious  bone. 

10.  The  inveterate  ulcer,  which  is  of  long  continu- 
ance, and  resists  the  ordinary  applications. 

11.  The  scrofulous  ulcer,  known  by  its  having 
arisen  from  indolent  tumours,  its  discharging  a  viscid, 
glairy  matter,  and  its  indolent  nature. 

Uloera  serpentia  oris.    See  Jlpktha. 

Ulcerated  sure  throat.     See  Cjnanchc. 

ULLA.  The  common  diminutive  vlla,  or  ilia,  is, 
:  to  Dr.  Good,  most  probably  derived  from  the 
Greek,  uAt?,  ule  or  ile,  materia,  materies,  of  the  matter, 
make,  or  nature  of;  thus,  papula  or  panilln,  of  the 
matter  or  nature  of  pappus  ;  lupula,  of  the  matter  or 
nature  of  lupus;  pustula,  of  the  matter  or  nature  of 
pus  ;  and  so  of  many  others. 

ULMA'RIA.  (From  ulmus,  the  elm  :  so  named  be- 
cause it  Ins  leaves  like  the  elm.)    See  SpirtBa  ulmaria. 

ULMIN.  Dr.  Thomson  has  given  this  temporary 
name  to  a  very  singular  subsiance  lately  examined  by 
Klaproth.  It  differs  essentially  from  every  other  known 
body,  and  must  therefore  constitute  a  new  and  peculiar 
vegetable  principle.  It  exuded  spontaneously  from  the 
trunk  of  a  species  of  elm,  which  Klaproth  conjectures 
to  be  the  ulmus  nigra,  and  was  sent  to  him  from  Pa- 
lermo in  1802. 

jt  1.  In  its  external  characters  it  resembles  gum.  It 
was  solid,  hard,  of  a  black  colour,  and  had  considerable 


lustre.    Its  powder  was  brown.     It  dissolved  readily 
in  the  mouth,  and  was  insipid. 

2.  It  dissolved  speedily  in  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
The  solution  was  transparent,  of  a  blackish-brown 
colour,  and,  even  when  \ery  much  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  was  not  in  the  least  mucilaginous  or  ropy ; 
nor  did  it  answer  as  a  paste.  In  this  respect  ulmin  dif- 
fers essentially  from  gum. 

3.  It  was  completely  insoluble  both  in  alkohol  and 
anher.  When  alkohol  was  poured  into  the  aqueous 
solution,  the  greater  part  of  the  ulmin  precipitated  in 
lighl  hiown  flakes.  The  remainder  was  obtained  by 
evaporation,  and  was  not  sensibly  soluble  in  alkohol. 
The  alkohol  by  this  treatment  .acquired  a  sharpish  taste. 

4.  When  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  were  added  to 
the  aqueous  solution,  it  became  gelatinous,  lost  its 
blackish-brown  colour,  and  a  light  brown  substance 
precipitated.  The  whole  solution  was  slowly  evapo- 
rated  to  dryness,  and  the  reddish-brown  powder  which 
remained  was  treated  with  alkohol.  The  alkohol 
assumed  a  golden  yellow  colour;  and,  when  evapo- 
rated,  left  a  light  brown,  bitter,  and  sharp  resinous 
substance. 

5.  Oxymmiatic  acid  produced  precisely  the  same 
effects  as  nitric.  Tims  it  appears  that  ulmin,  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  oxygen,  is.  converted  into  a  resinous 
substance.  In  this  new  slate  it  is  insoluble  in  water. 
This  property  is  very  singular.  Hitherto  the  volatile 
oils,  were  the  only  substances  known  to  assume  the 
form  of  resins.  That  a  substance  soluble  in  water 
should  assume  the  resinous  form  with  such  facility,  is 
very  remarkable. 

6.  Ulmin  when  burned  emitted  little  smoke  or  flame, 
and  left  a  spongy  but  firm  charcoal,  which,  when  burned 
in  the  open  an,  left  only  a  little  carbonate  of  potassa  be- 
hind. 

U'LMUS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linna'an  system.    Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  Tbe  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  common  elm. 
See  Ulmus  campestris. 

Ulmus  r  ampestris.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  elm.  Ulmus — folii.i  duplicaio-serratis,  basi 
inaqualibus,  of  Linneus.  The  inner  tough  I  ark  of  this 
tree,  which  is  directed  for  use  by  the  pharmacopoeias, 
has  no  remarkable  smell,  but  a  bitterish  taste,  and 
abounds  with  a  slimy  juice,  which  has  been  recom- 
mended in  nephritic  cases,  and  externally  as  a  useful 
application  to  burns.  It  is  also  highly  recommended 
in  some  cutaneous  affections  allied  to  herpes  and  lepra. 
It  is  mostly  exhibited  in  the  form  of  decoction,  by  boil 
ing  four  ounces  in  four  pints  of  water  to  two  pints;  of 
which  from  four  to  eight  ounces  are  given  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 
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f'ULMca  fulva.  The  Ulmus  fulva,  or  slippery 
elm,  inhabits  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
United  States,  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania.  The 
inner  bark  of  this  tree  is  charged  with  a  gummy  sub- 
stance in  great  quantity,  so  that  if  a  small  piece  is 
chewed  in  the  mouth,  it  almost  instantly  fills  it  with  a 
thick,  viscid  mucilage.  This  bark,  both  in  substance 
and  decoction,  is  a  valuable  demulcent  in  dysentery, 
and  in  strangury,  either  produced  by  cantharides  or 
resulting  from  other  causes.  Elm-bark  has  been  used 
as  food,  and  been  found  capable  of  supporting  life  in 
cases  of  emergency.  Externally,  it  is  employed  as  an 
emollient  application,  to  promote  suppuration,  and  to 
answer  the  different  ends  to  which  common  poultices 
are  applicable.  For  this  purpose,  either  the  green  bark 
should  be  bruised,  or  the  dried  bark  cut  into  shreds 
and  boiled.  Internally,  it  proves  most  palatable  in  the 
infusion." — Big.  Mat.  Med.     A.] 

U'LNA.  (From  u\cvn,  the  ulna,  or  cubit.)  Cubitus. 
The  larger  bone  of  the  forearm.  It  is  smaller  and 
shorter  than  the  os  humeri,  and  becomes  gradually 
smaller  as  it  descends  to  the  wrist.  We  may  divide  it 
into  its  upper  and  lower  extremities,  and  its  body  or 
middle  part.  At  its  upper  extremity  are  two  considera- 
ble processes,  of  which  the  posterior  one  and  largest  is 
named  olecranon,  and  the  smaller  and  interior  one  the 
coronoid  process.  Between  these  two  processes,  th«i 
extremity  of  the  bone  is  formed  into  a  deep  articulating 
cavity,  which,  from  its  semicircular  shape,  is  called 
the  greater  sigmoid  cavity,  to  distinguish  it  from  an- 
other, which  has  been  named  the  less  sigmoid  cavity. 
The  olecranon,  called  also  the  anconoid  process,  begins 
by  a  considerable  tuberosity,  which  is  rough,  and  serves 
for  the  insertion  of  muscles,  and  terminates  in  a  kind 
of  hook,  the  concave  surface  of  which  moves  upon  the 
pulley  of  the  os  humeri.  This  process  forms  the  point 
of  the  elbow.  The  coronoid  process  is  sharper  at  its 
extremity  than  the  olecranon,  but  is  much  smaller,  anil 
does  not  reach  so  high.  In  bending  the  arm,  it  is  received 
into  the  fossa  at  the  forepart  of  the  pulley.  At  the 
external  side  of  the  coronoid  process  is  tiie  less  sig- 
moid cavity,  which  is  a  small,  semilunar  articulating 
surface,  lined  with  cartilage,  on  which  the  round  head 
of  the  radius  plays.  At  the  forepart  of  the  coronoid 
process  we  observe  a  small  tuberosity,  inlo  which  the 
tendon  of  the  brachialis  interims  is  inserted.  The 
greater  sigmoid  cavity,  the  situation  of  which  we  just 
now  mentioned,  is  divided  into  four  sin  laces  by  a  pro- 
minent line  which  is  intersected  by  a  small  sinuosity 
that  serves  for  the  lodgment  of  mucilaginous  glands. 
The  whole  of  this  cavity  is  covered  with  cartilage. 
Tne  body,  or  middle  part  of  the  ulna,  is  of  a  prismatic 
or  triangular  shape,  sq  as  to  afford  three  surfaces  and 
as  many  angles.  The  external  and  internal  surfaces 
are  flat  and  broad,  especially  the  external  one,  and  are 
separated  by  a  sharp  angle,  which,  from  its  situation, 
may  be  termed  the  internal  angle.  This  internal  angle, 
which  is  turned  towards  the  radius,  serves  for  the 
attachment  of  the  ligament  that  connects  the  two 
bones,  and  which  is  therefore  called  the  interosseous 
ligament.  The  posterior  surface  is  convex,  and  cor- 
responds with  the  olecranon.  The  borders,  or  angles, 
which  separate  it  from  the  other  two  surfaces,  .are 
somewhat  rounded.  At  about  a  third  of  the  length  of 
this  bone  from  the  top,  in  its  forepart,  we  observe  a 
channel  for  the  passage  of  vessels.  The  lower  extre- 
mity is  smaller  as  it  descends,  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
slightly  curved  forwards  and  outwards.  Just  before  it 
terminates,  it  contracts,  so  as  to  form  a  neck  to  u,e 
small  hetid  with  which  it  ends.  On  the  outside  of  this 
little  head,  answering  to  the  olecranon,  a  small  pro- 
cess,  called  the  styloid  process,  stands  out,  from  which 
a  strong  ligament  is  stretched  to  the  wrist  The  head 
has  a  rounded  articulating  surface,  on  its  internal  side, 
which  is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  received  into  a 
semilunar  cavitv  formed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  radius. 
Between  it  and 'the  os  cuneiforme,  a  moveable  cartilage 
is  interposed,  which  is  continued  from  the  -artilage 
that  covers  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  and  is  con- 
nected by  ligamentous  fibres  to  the  styloid  processoi 
the  ulna.  The  ulna  is  articulated  above  with  the  lower 
end  of  the  os  humeri.  This  articulation  is  of  the  spe- 
cies called  ginglymus  ;  it  is  articulated  also  both  above 
and  below  to  the  radius,  and  to  the  carpus  at  its  lowest 
extremity.  Its  chief  use  seems  to  be  to  support  and 
regulate  the  motions  of  the  radius.  In  children,  both 
extremities  of  this  bone  are  first  cartilaginous,  and  after  ■ 
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ward  epiphyses,  before  they  are  completely  united  to 
the  rest  of  the  bone. 

ULNAE.  {Ulnaris;  from  ulna,  the  bone  so  named.) 
Belonging  to  the  ulna. 

Ulnar  artery.     See  Cubital  artery. 

Ulnar  nerve.     See  Cubital  nerve. 

Ulna'ris  externus.     See  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Ulna'ris  internus.     See  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

ULTRAMARINE.     See  Lapis  laiuli. 

UMBELLA.  {Umbella,  m,  f. ;  a  little  shade, or  um- 
brella.) An  umbel;  the  rundle  of  some  authors.  A 
species  of  inflorescence  in  which  several  flower-stalks 
of  rays,  nearly  equal  in  length,  spread  from  one  com- 
mon centre,  their  summits  forming  a  level,  convex,  or 
even  globose  surface,  more  tarely  a  concave  one. 

From  the  insertion  of  the  umbel,  it  is  distinguished 
into  pedunculate  and  sessile.  The  former  implies  that 
the  rays  or  flower-stalks  come  from  one  ;  and  the  latter, 
that  the  rays  or  stalklets  come,  not  from  a  common 
peduncle,  but  from  the  stem  or  branch  of  the  plant;  as 
in  Sium  nodifiorum,  and  Prunus  avium. 

From  the  division  of  the  umbel  it  is  said  to  be  simple, 
when  single-flowered;  as  in  Allium  ursinum:  and 
compound,  when  each  ray  or  stalk  bears  an  umbcllula, 
or  partial  umbel ;  as  in  the  Anethum  faniculum. 

The  umbella  involucrata  is  supplied  with  involucra. 

UMBELLULA.  A  partial  or  little  umbel  See 
Umbella. 

UMBER.     An  ore  of  iron. 

UMBILl'CAL.  (Umbilicalis ;  from  umbilicus,  the 
navel.)     Of  or  belonging  to  the  navel. 

Umbilical  cord.  Funis  umbilicalis ;  Funiculus 
umbilicalis.  The  navel-string.  A  cord-like  substance 
of  an  intestinal  form,  about  half  a  yard  in  length,  that 
proceeds  from  the  navel  of  the  foetus  to  the  centre  of 
the  placenta.  It  is  composed  of  a  cutaneous  sheath, 
cellular  substance,  one  umbilical  vein,  and  two  umbili- 
cal arteries  ;  the  former  conveys  the  blood  to  the  child 
from  the  placenta,  and  the  latter  return  it  from  the  cliild 
to  the  placenta. 

Umbilical  hernia.    See  Hernia  umbilicalis. 

Umbilical  reoion.  Hrgio  umbilicalis.  The  part 
of  the  abdominal  parietes  about  two  inches  all  round 
the  navel. 

UMBILI'CUS.    The  navel. 

Umbilicus  marinus.  Cotyledon  marina;  Andro 
sace ;  Acetabulum  marmum ;  Androsace  malthioli  ; 
Fungus  pctrtrus  marinus.  A  submarine  production 
found  on  rocks  and  the  shells  of  fishes,  about  the  coast 
of  Montpellier,  &c.  It  is  said  to  be,  in  the  form  of 
powder,  a  useful  anthelmintic  and  diuretic. 

UMBO.  (The  top  of  a  buckler.)  The  knob  or  more 
prominent  part  in  the  centre  of  the  hat  or  pilus  of  the 
fungus  tribe. 

Unceola  elastic*.  This  plant  affords  a  juice  which 
becomes  an  elastic  gum.     See  Caoutchouc. 

UNCIFORM.  [Unciformis;  from  uncus,  a  hook, 
and  forma,  a  likeness.)  Hook-like:  applied  to  bones,  &c. 

Unciform  bonk.  The  last  bone  of  the  second  row 
of  the  carpus  or  wrist,  so  named  from  its  hook-like 
process,  which  projects  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  gives  origin  to  the  grea'  ligament  by  which  the  ten- 
dons of  the  u  rist  are  bound  down. 

UNCINATUS.  (Prom  uncus,  a .hook.)  Uncinate 
or  hooked  :   applied  to  the  stmnia  of  the  Lantana. 

UNDERSTANDING.     InteUectus      fine  Ideology. 
UNDULATUS.    Undulated .  applied  to  a  leaf  when 
the  disk  near  the  margin  is  waved  obtusely  up  and 
down  :  as  in  Reseda  lutea. 

Unedo  paptracea.     See  Arbutus  unedo. 

UNGUE'NTUM.  {Unguentum,  i,  n. ;  from  ungo, 
to  anoint.)  An  ointment.  The  usual  consistence  of 
ointments  is  about  that  of  butter.  The  following  are 
among  the  best  formulae. 

Unguentum  apostolorum.  Dodeca  pharmicum 
rhe  apostles' ointment :  boi  ailed  because  it  has  twelve 
ingredients  in  it  exclusive  of  the  oil  and  v  inegar.    Not 

Unguentum  <  antiiaridis.  Unguentum  lyUa- 
Omtnient  of  the  blistering  fly.  ')  akeof  the  blistering 
fly,  rubbed  to  a  very  fine  powder,  two  ounces  ;  distilled 
water  eight  fluid  ounces;  resin  cerate,  eight  ounces 
Boil  the  water  with  the  blistering-fly  to  one-half,  and 
strain-  mix  the  cerate  with  the  liquor,  and  then  let  it 
evaporate  to  the  proper  consistence.    This  is  some 
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Unouentvm  crtacei.  Ointment  of  spermaceti, 
formerly  called  Unimcnlum  album,  and  latterly,  un- 
guentum  spermaceti.  Take  of  spermaceti,  six  drachms; 

white  wax,  two  drachms ;  olive  oil,  lliree  fluid  ounces. 
Having  melted  tlieni  together  over  a  slow  tire,  con- 
stantly stir  the  mixture  until  it  gets  cold.  A  simple 
emollient  ointment. 

Unguentum  ctcuts.  Hemlock  ointment.  Take 
of  the  fresh  leaves  of  hemlock,  and  prepared  hog's 
laid,  of  each  four  ounces.  The  hemlock  is  to  be 
bruised  in  a  marble  mortar,  after  which  the  lard  is  to 
be  added,  and  the  two  ingredients  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated by  beating.  They  are  then  to  be  gently  melted 
over  the  tire,  and  after  being  strained  through  a  cloth, 
and  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  hemlock  well  pressed,  the 
ointment  is  to  be  stirred  till  quite  cold.  To  cancerous 
or  scrofulous  sores  this  ointment  may  be  applied  with 
a  prospect  of  success. 

Unguentum  elemi  compositum.  Compound  oint- 
ment of  elemi,  formerly  called  linimentum  arceei,  and 
unirucnlum  e  gummi  clemi.  Take  of  elemi,  a  pound  ; 
common  turpentine,  ten  ounces;  prepared  suet,  two 
pounds;  olive  oil,  two  fluid  ounces.  Melt  the  elemi 
With  the  suet,  then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  imme- 
diately mix  in  the  turpentine  and  oil,  then  strain  the 
mixture  through  a  linen  cloth.  Indolent  ulcers,  chil- 
blains, chronic  ulcers  after  burns,  and  indolent  tumours 
are  often  removed  hy  this  ointment. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  fortius.  Strong  mer- 
curial ointment,  formerly  called  unguentum  ca.ruUv.rn 
fortius.  Take  of  purified  mercury,  two  pounds;  pre- 
pared lard,  twenty-three  ounces;  prepared  suet,  an 
ounce.  First  rub  the  mercury  with  the  suet  and  a  little 
of  the  laid,  until  the  globules  disappear;  then  add  the 
remainder  of  the  lard,  and  mix.  In  very  general  use 
for  mercurial  frictions,  it  may  be  employed  in  almost 
all  cases  where  mercury  is  indicated. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  mitius.  Mild  mercurial 
ointment,  formerly  called  unguentum  cazruleum  mitius. 
Take  of  strong  mercurial  ointment,  a  pound  ;  pre- 
pared lard,  two  pounds.  Mix.  Weaker  than  the 
former. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis.  Unguentum 
hydrargyri  nitrati.  Ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury. 
Take  of  purified  mercury,  an  ounce  ;  nitric  acid,  ele- 
ven fluid  drachms;  prepared  lard,  six  ounces;  olive 
oil  four  fluid  ounces.  First  dissolve  the  mercury  in 
the  acid,  then,  while  the  liquor  is  hot,  mix  it  with  the 
lard  and  oil  melted  together.  A  stimulating  and  deter- 
gent ointment.  Tinea  capitis,  psorophthalmia,  indo- 
lent tumours  on  the  margin  of  the  eyelid,  and  ulcers  in 
the  urethra,  are  cured  by  its  application. 

Unguentum  hydrarqyri  nitratis  mitius.  Weak- 
er only  than  the  former. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrico-oxidi.  Oint- 
ment of  nitric  oxide  of  mercury.  Take  of  nitric  oxide 
of  mercury,  an  ounce;  white  wax,  two  ounces;  pre- 
pared lard,  six  ounces.  Having  melted  together  the 
wax  and  lard,  add  thereto  the  nitric  oxide  of  mercury 
in  very  fine  powder,  and  mix.  A  most  excellent  sti- 
mulating and  escharotic  ointment. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  pr.*xipitati  alb:.  Oint- 
ment of  white  precipitate  of  mercury,  formerly  called 
unguentum  e  mercuno  priecipitato  albn,  and  latterly 
un<r upturn  calcis  hydrargyri  albce.  Take  of  while 
precipitate  of  mercury,  a  drachm  ;  prepared  lard,  an 
ounce  and  a  half.  Having  melted  the  lard  over  a  slow 
fire  add  the  precipitated  mercury  and  mix.  A  useful 
ointment  to  destroy  venninin  the  head,  and  to  assist  in 
the  removal  of  scald  head,  venereal  ulcers  of  children, 
and  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Unguentum  lytt*.  See  Unguentum  canthandts. 
Unguentum  ophthalmicus!.  Ophthalmic  ointment 
of  Jailin.  Takeof  prepared  liog's-lard,  half  an  ounce ; 
prepared  nitty,  Armenian  hole,  of  each  two  drachms; 
white  precipitate  one  drachm.  Mix.  Tiiis  celebrated 
ointment  may  he  used  for  the  same  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  eyelid  as  the  ung.  hydrarg.  nitratis.  It  must  be  at 
first  weakened  with  about  twice  its  quantity  of  hog's- 
lard. 

Unguentum  picis  arid*.  See  Unguentum  resina 
nigra.  . 

Unguentum  picis  liquid*.  Tar  ointment,  tor- 
nieily  called  unguentum  picis;  unguentum  e  pice. 
Take  of  tar,  prepared  suet,  of  each  a  pound.  Melt 
them  together,  and  strain  the  mixture  through  a  linen 
cloth.    This  is  applicable  to  cases  of  tinea  capitis,  and 
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some  eruptive  complaints ;  also  to  some  kinds  of  rrrp' 
table  sores. 

Unguentum  resin*  flavje.  Yellow  basilicon  is 
in  general  use  as  a  stimulant  and  detersive ;  it  is  an 
elegant  and  useful  form  of  applying  the  resin. 

Unguentum  resin*  nigra;.  Unguentum  picis 
aridte.  Pitch  ointment,  formerly  called  unguentum. 
basiticum  nigrum,  vel  telrapharmacum.  Take  of  pitch, 
yellow  wax,  yellow  resin,  of  each  nine  ounces ;  olive 
oil,  a  pint.  Meltthem  together,  and  strain  the  mixture 
through  a  linen  cloth.  This  is  useful  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  tar  ointment. 

Unguentum  sambuci.  Elder  ointment,  formerly 
called  unguentum  sambucinum.  Take  of  elder  flowers, 
two  pounds;  prepared  lard,  two  pounds.  Boil  the 
elder  flowers  in  the  lard  until  they  become  crisp,  then, 
strain  the  ointment  through  a  linen  cloth.  A  cooling 
and  emollient  preparation. 

Unguentum  sulphuris.  Sulphur  ointment,  for- 
merly called  unguentum  e  sulphure.  Take  of  sublimed 
sulphur,  lliree  ounces  ;  prepared  lard,  half  a  pound. 
Mix.  The  most  effectual  preparation  to  destroy  the 
itch.  It  is  also  serviceable  in  the  cure  of  other  cuta- 
neous eruptions. 

Unguentum  sulphuris  compositum.  Compound, 
sulphur  ointment.  Take  of  sublimed  sulphur,  half  a 
pound-  white  hellebore-root,  powdered,  two  ounces; 
nitrate  of  polassa,  a  drachm  ;  soft  soap,  half  a  pound  ; 
prepared  lard,  a  pound  and  a  half.  Mix.  This  pre- 
paration is  introduced  into  the  last  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia as  a  more  efficacious  remedy  for  itch  than  com- 
mon sulphur  ointment.  In  the  army,  where  it  is  gene- 
rally used,  the  sulphur  vivum,  or  native  admixture  of 
sulphur  with  various  heterogeneous  matters,  13  used 
instead  of  sublimed  sulphur. 

Unguentum  viiratri.  White  hellebore  ointment, 
formerly  called  unguentum  hcllebori  albi.  Take  of 
white  hellebore-root,  powdered,  two  ounces:  prepared 
lard,  eight  ounces :  oil  of  lemons,  twenty  minims. 
Mix.  _  ,        ,  ., 

Unguentum  zinci.  Zinc  ointment.  Take  ot  the 
oxide  of  zinc,  an  ounce;  prepared  lard,  six  ounces. 
Mix.  A  very  useful  application  to  chronic  ophthalmia 
and  relaxed  ulcers. 

U'NGUIS.  (Unguis,  is,  m. ;  from  owl,  a  hook.) 
1  The  nail.  The  nails  are  horny  lamina-  situated  at 
the  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  toes  ;  composed  of 
coagulated  albumen,  and  a  little  phosphate  of  lime. 

2  An  abscess  or  collection  of  pus  between  the  la 
mella;  of  the  cornea  transparens  of  the  eye  ;  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  lunated  portion  of  the  naii 
of  the  finger.  ,  * 

3.  The  lachrymal  bone  is  named  os  unguis,  trom  its 
resemblance  to  a  nail  of  the  finger. 

4.  In  botany,  unguis,  or  the  claw  :  applied  to  the  thin 
part  of  the  petal  of  a  polypetalous  corolla. 

U'ngula  caballina.     See  Tussilago. 

UNIFLORUS.     Bearing  one  flower. 

UNIO.  (Unio,  pi.  uniones;  from  unus,  one:  so 
called  because  there  is  never  more  than  one  found  in 
the  same  shell,  or,  according  to  others,  for  that  many 
being  found  in  one  shell,  not  any  one  of  them  is  like 
the  other.)     The  pearl.     See  Margarita. 

U'RACHUS.  (From  ovpov,  urine,  and  tvoi,  to  con- 
tain )  Urinaculum.  The  ligamentous  cord  that  arises 
from  the  basis  of  the  urinary  bladder,  along  which  It 
runs  and  terminates  in  the  umbilical  cord.  In  the 
foetuses  of  brute  animals,  which  the  ancients  mostly 
dissected,  it  is  a  hollow  tube,  and  conveys  the  urine  to 
the  allantoid  membrane.  . .  , 

Ura'gium.  (From  ovpoyoc,  the  hinder  part  of  an 
armv  )     The  apex  or  extreme  point  of  the  heart. 

URANGUMMER.  Green  mica.  Chalcolite.  An 
ore  of  uranium.  ,       „ 

Uranis'cus.  (From  ovpavoc,  the  firmament:  so- 
called  from  its  arch.)     The  palate. 

URANITE.     See  Uranium. 

URANIUM.  Uranite  This  metal  was  discovered 
bv  Klanroth,  in  the  year  1789.  It  exists  combined  with 
sitluhur  and  a  portion  of  iron,  lead,  and  silex,  in  the 
mineral  termed  Pcchbkndc,  or  oxide  of  uranium. 
Combined  with  carbonic  acid  it  forms  the  chalcolite, 
or  irrcen  mica  :  and  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron,  it  con- 
stitutes the  uranitic  ochre.  It  is  always  found  in  the 
sta'e  of  an  oxide  with  a  greater  or  smaller  portion  of 
iron,  or  mineralized  with  sulphur  and  copper.  The 
|  ores  of  uranium  arc  of  a  blackish  colour,  inclining  tea 
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dark  iron-gray,  and  of  a  moderate  splendour;  they 
are  of  a  close  texture,  and  when  broken  present  a 
somewhat  uneven,  and  in  the  smallest  particles  a 
conchoidal  surface.  They  are  found  in  the  mines  of 
Saxony. 

Properties  of  uranium. — Uranium  exhibits  a  mass 
of  small  metallic  globules,  aeglutinated  together.  Its 
colour  is  a  deep  gray  on  the  outside,  in  the  inside  it  is  a 
pale  brown.  It  is  very  porous,  and  is  so  soft,  that  it 
may  be  scraped  with  a  knife  It  has  but  little  lustre. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  between  eight  and  nine.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  be  fused  than  even  manganese.  When 
intensely  heated  with  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia, 
or  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  it  fuses  with  them  into  a 
grass-green  glass.  With  soda  or  borax  it  melts  only 
into  a  gray,  opaque,  scoriaceous  bead.  It  is  soluble  in 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids  It  combines  with 
sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  alloys  with  mercury.  It 
has  not  yet  been  combined  with  other  combustible 
bodies.  It  decomposes  the  nitric  acid  and  becomes 
converted  into  a  yellow  oxide.  The  action  of  uranium 
alone  upon  water,  &r.  is  still  unknown,  probably  on 
account  of  its  extreme  scarcity. 

Method  of  obtaining  uranium. — In  order  to  obtain 
uranium,  the  pechblende  is  first  freed  from  sulphur  by 
heat,  and  cleared  from  the  adhering  impurities  as  care- 
fully as  possible.  It  is  then  digested  in  nil  ric  arid  ;  the 
metallic  matter  that  it  contains  is  thus  completely  dis- 
solved, while  part  of  the  sulphur  remains  undissolved, 
and  part  of  it  is  dissipated  under  the  form  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas.  The  solution  is  then  precipitated 
by  a  carbonated  alkali.  The  precipitate  has  a  lemon- 
yellow  colour  when  it  is  pure.  This  yellow  carbonate 
is  made  into  a  paste  with  oil,  and  exposed  to  a  violent 
heat,  bedded  in  a  crucible  well  lined  with  charcoal. 

Klaproth  obtained  a  metallic  globule  '-'8  grains  in 
weight,  by  forming  a  ball  of  50  grains  of  the  yellow 
carbonate,  with  a  little  wax,  and  by  exposing  this  ball 
in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal  to  a  heat  equal  to 
170°  of  Wedgewood's  pyrometer.  Richter obtained  in 
a  single  experiment  100  grains  of  this  metal,  which 
seemed  to  be  free  from  all  admixture.  There  are  pro- 
bably two  oxides  of  uranium,  the  protoxide,  which  is  a 
gravish  black  ;  and  the.  peroxide,  which  is  yellow. 
URANOCHRH.  An  ore  of  uranium. 
URATE.  Uras.  A  compound  of  uric  or  lithic  acid, 
with  a  salifiable  basis. 

URCK'OLA.  (From  urccolus,n  small  pitcher:  so 
named  from  its  uses  in  scouring  glazed  vessels.)  The 
herb  feverfew. 

UREA.  A  constituent  of  urine.  The  best  process 
for  preparing  it  is  to  evaporate  urine  to  the  consistence 
of  syrup,  taking  care  to  regulate  the  heat  towards  the 
end  of  the  evaporation;  to  add  very  gradually  to  the 
syrup  its  volume  of  nitric  acid  (-24°  Baume)  of  1.20 ;  to 
stir  the  mixture,  and  immerse  it  in  a  bath  of  iced 
water,  to  harden  the  crystals  of  the  acidulous  nil  rate  of 
urea  which  precipitate;  to  wash  these  crystals  with 
ice-cold  water,  to  diain  them,  and  press  them  between 
the  folds  of  blotting  paper.  When  we  have  thus 
separated  the  adhering  heterogeneous  matters,  we  re- 
dissolve  the  crystals  in  water,  and  add  to  them  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  to  neutralize 
the  nitric  acid.  We  must  then  evaporate  the  new 
liquor,  at  a  gentle  heat,  almost  to  dryness,  and  treat 
the  residuum  with  a  very  pure  alkohol,  which  dis- 
solves only  the  urea.  On  concentrating  the  alkoholic 
solution,  the  urea  crystallizes. 

The  preceding  is  Thenard's  process,  which  Dr.  Prout 
has  improved.  He  separates  the  nitrate  of  potassa  by 
crystallization,  makes  the  liquid  urea  into  a  paste  with 
animal  charcoal,  digests  this  with  cold  water,  filters, 
concentrates,  then  dissolves  the  new  colourless  urea  in 
alkohol,  and  lastly,  crystallizes. 

Urea  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms,  which  are 
transparent  and  colourless,  with  a  slight  pearly  lustre. 
It  has  a  peculiar,  but  not  urinous  odour;  it  does  not 
affect  litmus  or  turmeric  papers;  it  undergoes  no  change 
from  the  atmosphere,  except  a  Blight  deliquescence  in 
very  damp  weather.  In  a  strong  heat  it  melts,  and  is 
partlv  decomposed  and  partly  sublimed  without  change. 
The  "spec.  grav.  of  the  crystals  is  about  1  35  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water.  Alkohol,  at  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  dissolves  about  20  per  cent.  ;  and,  when 
boiling,  considerably  more  than  its  own  weight,  from 
which  the  urea  separates,  on  cooling,  in  its  crystalline 
form.    The  fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  decom- 
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pose  it.    It  unites  with  most  of  the  metallic  oxides, 

and  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the  nitric  and 

oxalic  acids. 
Urea  has  been  recently  analyzed  by  Dr.  Frout  and 

Berard.    The  following  are  its  constituents : — 

per  cent,    per  cent.  per  atom,  j 

Hydrogen 10.»)        6.66        2  =    2.5 

Carbon 10.40       10.09        1=     7.5 

Oxygen ....26.40      26.66        1=10.0 

Azote 43.40      46.66        1=17.5 

100.00    100.00  37.5 

Uric,  or  lithic  acid,  is  a  substance  quite  distinct  from 
urea  in  its  composition.  This  fact,  according  to  Dr. 
Prout,  explains,  why  an  excess  of  urea  generally  ac- 
companies the  phosphoric  diathesis,  and  not  the  lithic. 
He  has  several  times  seen  urea  as  abundant  in  the 
urine  of  a  person  where  the  phosphoric  diathesis  pre- 
vailed, as  to  crystallize  spontaneously  on  the  addition 
of  nitric  acid,  without  being  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration. 

As  urea  and  uric  acid,  says  Berard,  are  the  most 
azolized  of  all  animal  substances,  the  secretion  of 
mine  appears  to  have  for  its  object  the  separation  of 
the  excess  of  azote  from  the  blood,  as  respiration  sepa- 
rates from  it  the  excess  of  carbon. 

URE'DO.  (From  vro,  to  burn.)  An  itching  or 
burning  sensation  of  the  skin,  which  accompanies 
many  diseases.     The  nettle-rash  is  also  so  called. 

URET.  The  compounds  of  simple  Inflammable 
bodies  with  each  other,  and  with  metals,  are  commonly 
designated  by  this  word  ;  as  sulphuret  of  phosphorus, 
carburet  of  iron,  &c.  The  terms  bisulphuret,  bisul- 
phatc,  &c.  applied  to  compounds,  imply  that  they  con- 
tain twice  the  quantity  of  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid,  &c. 
existinc  in  the  respective  sulphuret,  sulphate,  &c. 

URETER.  ( Ureter,  eris,  ni. ;  from  ovnov,  urine.) 
The  membranous  canal  which  conveys  the  urine  from 
the  kidney  to  the  urinary  bladder.  At  its  superior  part 
it  is  considerably  the  largest,  occupying  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  ;  it  then  contracts 
to  the  .-ize  of  a  goose-quill,  and  descends  over  the  psoas 
magnus  muscle  and  large  cuiral  vessels  into  the 
pelvis,  in  which  it  perforates  the  urinary  bladder  very 
obliquely.  Its  internal  surface  is  lubricated  with  mucus 
to  defend  it  from  the  irritation  of  the  urine  in  passing. 

URETERI'TIS.  (From  oupr/rtjp,  the  ureter.)  An 
inflammation  of  the  ureter. 

URE'THRA.  (From  ovaov,  the  urine:  because  it 
is  the  canal  through  which  the  urine  passes.)  A  mem- 
branous canal  running  from  the  neck  of"  the  bladder 
through  the  inferior  part  of  the  penis  to  the  extremity 
of  the  glans  penis,  in  which  it  opens  by  a  longitudinal 
orifice,  called  meatus  urinarivs.  In  this  course,  it 
first  passes  through  the  prostate  gland,  which. portion 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  prostftir.nl  ure- 
thra ;  it  then  becomes  much  dilated,  and  is  Known  by 
the  name  of  the  bulbous  pari,  in  which  is  siluatcd  a 
cutaneous  eminence  called  the  caput  gallinaginis  or 
n  i- 1,  montanum]  around  which  are  ten  or  twelve  orifices 
of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  two 
of  the  spermatic  \e.~srls.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
urethra  contains  a  number  of  triangular  mouths,  which 
are  the  lacuna,  or  openings  of  the  excretory  due's  of 
the  mucous  glands  ofthe  urethra. 

URETHRTTia  (From  ovpnOpa,  the  urethra.)  An 
inflammation  in  the  urethra.     See  Gonorrhoea. 

Ure'tica.  (From  oupov,  urine.)  Medicines  which 
promote  a  discharge  o(  urine. 

U'RIAH.    (From  &np~y,  urine.)    The  urethra. 

IRK'  ACID.     Bee  l.nhic  acid. 

URI'NA.    See  Urine. 

UKINA'CVLTJM.     See   Crachus. 

Uri'nji  ardor.     BeeDysuria. 

URINA'KIA.  (From  vrtna, urine :  sonamed  from 
its  diuretic  qualities.)  The  herb  dandelion  Sec 
Jjtont  'don  'arnxacum. 

URINARY.  (  Urinarius  ;  from  urina,  urine  1  An- 
pertaining  to  urine.  '      ' 

Urinary  bladder.  Vesica  urinaria.  The  blad 
der  i.-  a  membranous  pouch,  capable  of  dilatation  and 
contraction,  situated  in  the  lower  part  ofthe  abdomen 
immediately  behind  the  symphysis  pubis, and  opposite 
to  the  beginning  ot  the  rectum.  Its  figure  is  near  v 
that  of  a  short  oval.  It  I8  broader  on  the  fore  and  ba-k 
than  on  the  lateral  pans;  rounder  above  than  below 
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when  empty ;  and  broader  below  than  above,  when 
full.  It  is  divided  into  the  body,  neck,  and  fundus,  or 
upper  part;  the  neck  is  a  portion  of  the  lower  part, 
which  is  contracted  by  a  sphincter  muscle.  This 
organ  is  made  up  of  several  coals;  the  upper,  pos- 
terior, and  lateral  parts  are  covered  by  a  reflection  of 
the  peritoneum,  which  is  connected  by  cellular  sub- 
stance to  the  muscular  coat.  This  is  composed  of 
several  strata  of  fibres,  the  outermost  of  which  are 
mostly  longitudinal,  the  interior  becoming  gradually 
more  transverse,  connected  together  by  reticular  mem- 
brane. Under  this  is  the  cellular  coat,  which  is  nearly 
of  the  same  structure  with  the  tunica  nervosa  of  the 
stomach.  Winslow  describes  the.  internal  or  villous 
coal  as  somewhat  granulated  and  glandular;  hut  this 
lias  been  disputed  by  subsequent  anatomists.  How 
ever,  a  mucous  fluid  is  poured  out  continually  from  it, 
which  defends  ii  from  the  acrimony  of  the  urine. 
Sometimes  the  internal  surface  is  found  very  irregular, 
and  full  of  rugs,  which  appear  to  be  occasioned  merely 
by  the  strong  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and 
may  he  removed  by  distending  it.  Tlie  sphincter  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  distinct  muscle,  btjt  merely  formed  by 
the  transverse  fibres  being  closely  arranged  about  the 
neck.  The  uriue  is  received  from  the  ureters,  which 
enter  the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder  obliquely  ;  and 
when  a  certain  degree  of  distention  has  occurred,  the 
muscular  fibres  are  voluntarily  exerted  to  expel  it. 

URINE.  (Urina,  a-,  f.  Ovpov;  from  opouui,  to 
rush  out.)  The  saline  liquid,  secreted  in  the  kidneys, 
and  dropping  down  from  them,  guttatim,  through  the 
ureters,  into  the  cavity  of  the  urinary  bladder.  The 
secretory  or rr an  is  composed  of  the  arterious  vessels  of 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidneys,  from  which  the 
urine  passes  through  the  uriniferous  tubuli  and  renal 
papilla  into  the  renal  pelvis  ;  whence  it  flows,  drop  by 
drop,  through  the  ureters,  into  the  cavity  of  the  urinary 
bladder;  where  it  is  detained  some  hours,  and  at 
length,  when  abundant,  eliminated  through  the  urethra. 

"  Few  of  the  apparatus  of  secretion  are  so  compli- 
cated as  that  of  the  urine;  it  is  composed  of  tile  two 
kidneys,  o(  the  ureters,  of  the  bladder,  and  the  urethra  ; 
besides,  the  abdominal  muscles  contribute  to  the  action 
of  these  different  pans,  among  which  the  kidneys 
alone  form  urine;  the  others  serve  in  its  transportation 
and  expulsion. 

Situated  in  the  abdomen,  upon  the  sides  of  the  ver- 
tebral column,  hefoie  the  last  false  ribs  and  the  r/ua- 
dratus  lumborum,  the  kidneys  are  of  small  volume 
relatively  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  they  secrete.  They 
are  generally  surrounded  with  a  great  deal  of  fat. 
Their  parenchyma  is  composed  of  two  substances;  the 
one  exterior,  vascular,  or  cortical ,  the  other  tubular, 
disposed  in  a  certain  number  of  cones,  the  base  of 
which  corresponds  to  the  surface  of  the  organ,  and 
their  summits  unite  in  the  Membranous  cavity  called 
inlets.  Its  cones  appear  formed,  by  a  great  number  of 
small  hollow  fibres,  which  are  excretory  canals  of  a 
particular  kind,  and  which  are  generally  filled  with 
urine. 

In  respect  of  its  volume,  no  organ  receives  so  much 
blood  as  the  kidney.  The  artery  which  is  directed 
there  is  large,  short,  and  proceeds  immediately  from 
the  aorta:  it  has  easy  communication  with  the  veins 
and  the  tubulous  substance,  as  may  easily  be  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  the  most  coarse  injections,  which, 
being  thrown  into  the  renal  artery,  pass  into  the  veins 
and  into  the  pelvis,  alter  having  filled  the  cortical  sub- 
stance. 

The  filaments  of  the  great  sympathetic  alone  are  dis- 
tributed  to    the   kidneys.       The   calicos,   pelvis,   and 

ureter  form    together  a  canal  which  CO ences  in  the 

kidneys,  where  it  embraces  the  top  of  the  mamillary 
processes,  and,  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  vertebral  "co- 
lumn, it  goes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis  to  the  bladder, 
where  it  terminates.  This  last  organ  is  an  extensible 
and  contractile  sac,  intended  to  hold  the  fluid  secreted 
by  the  kidneys,  and  which  communicates  with  the  ex- 
terior by  a  canal  of  considerable  length  in  man,  but 
very  short  in  woman,  called  urethra* 

The  posterior  extremity  of  the  urethra  is,  only  in 
man,  surrounded  by  the  prostate  gland,  which,  is  con- 
sidered by  certain  anatomists  as  a  collection  of  mucous 
follicles.  Two  small  glands  placed  before  the  anus 
pour  a  particular  fluid  into  this  canal.  Two  muscles, 
which  descend  from  the  pubic  towards  the  rectum,  pass 
upon  the  sides  of  the  pari  of  the  bladder  which  cutis  in 

II  lilt 
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the  urethra,  approach  one  another  behind,  and  form  a 
small  arc  which  sutrounds  the  neck  of  the  bladder,and 
carries  it  more  or  less  upwards. 

If  the  pelvis  is  cut  open  in  a  living  animal,  the  urine 
is  seen  to  pass  out  slowly  by  the  summits  of  the  excre- 
tory cones.  This  liquid  is  deposited  in  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  and  then  by  linle  and  little  it  filters  into  the 
ureter,  through  the  whole  length  ol  Which  it  passes.  It 
thus  arrives  at  the  blander,  inio  which  it  penetrates  by 
a  constant  exudation  or  dribbling. 

A  slight  compression  upon  the  uriniferous  cones 
in  ikes  the  urine  pass  out  in  considerable  quantity  :  but 
instead  of  being  limpid,  as  when  ii  passes  out  naturally, 
it  is  muddy  and  thick.  It  appears  then  to  he  filtered  by 
the  hollow  fibres  of  the  tubular  substance. 

Neither  the  pelvis  nor  the  ureter  being  contractile, 
probably  the  power  which  produces  the  motion  of  the 
urine  is, on  the  one  hand,  that  by  which  it  is  poured  into 
the  pelvis ;  and  on  the  other,  the  pressure  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  to  which  may  he  added,  when  we 
stand  upright,  the  weight  of  the  liquid. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  causes,  the  urine  passe3 
into  the  bLadder,  and  slowly  distends  this  organ,  some- 
times to  a  considerable  degree;  this  accumulation  being 
permitted  by  the  extensibility  of  different  organs. 

How  does  the  urine  accumulate  in  the  bladder  ?  Why 
does  ii  not  flow  immediately  by  the  urethra'!  and  why 
does  it  not  flow  back  into  the  ureter  1  The  answer  ia 
easy  lor  the  ureters.  These  conduits  pass  a  considera- 
ble distance  into  the  sides  of  the  bladder.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  urine  distends  this  organ,  it  flaitensthe  ure- 
ters, and  shuts  them  so  much  more  thinly  as  it  is  more 
abundant.  This  takes  place  in  the  dead  body  as  well 
as  in  the  living;  also,  a  liquid,  or  even  air,  injected 
into  the  bladder,  by  the  urethra,  never  enters  the  ure- 
ters. It  is,  then,  by  a  mechanism  analagous  to  that  of 
certain  valves,  that  the  urine  does  not  return  towards 
the  kidneys. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  why  the  urine  does  not 
flow  by  the  urethra.  Several  causes  appear  to  contri- 
bute to  this.  The  sides  of  this  canal,  particularly  to- 
wards the  bladder,  have  a  continual  tendency  to  con 
tract,  and  to  lessen  the  cavity ;  but  this  cause  alone 
would  be  insufficient  to  resist  the  efforts  of  the  uriue  to 
escape,  when  the  bladder  is  full.  In  the  dead  body,  in 
which  the  canal  contracts  nearly  in  the  same  manner, 
it  has  but  a  very  weak  resistance,  and  does  not  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  liquid  outwards,  though  the  bladder 
ina\  be  very  little  compressed. 

The  angle  of  the  bladder  with  the  urethra,  when  it  is 
strongly  distended,  may  also  present  an  obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  the  urine;  but  the  principal  cause,  most 
probably,  is  the  contraction  of  the  elevating  muscles  of 
the  anus,  which,  either  by  the  disposition  to  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibres,  or  by  their  contraction 
under  the  influence  of  the  brain,  press  the  urethra 
upwards,  compress  its  sides  with  more  or  less  forc6 
against  each  other,  and  thus  shut  its  posterior  orifice. 

Excretion  of  urine. — As  soon  as  there  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  we  feel  an  inclination 
to  discharge  it.  The  mechanism  of  this  expulsion  de- 
serves particular  attention,  and  has  not  always  been 
well  understood. 

If  the  uriue  is  not  always  expelled,  this  ought  not  to 
he  attributed  to  the  want  of  contraction  in  the  bladder, 
for  this  organ  always  tends  to  contract;  but,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  causes  that  we  have  noticed,  the  internal 
orifice  of  the  urethra  resists  with  a  force  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  bladder  cannot  surmount.  The  will 
produces  this  expulsion,  1st,  by  adding  the  contraction 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  to  that  of  the  bladder;  2dly 
by  relaxing  the  levator,*  am,  which  shut  the  urethra. 
The  resistance  of  this  canal  being  once  overcome,  the 
contraction  of  the  bladder  is  sufficient  for  the  complete 
expulsion  of  the  urine  it  contained  ;  but  the  action  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  may  be  added,  and  then  the 
urine  passes  out  with  much  greater  force.  We  may 
also  slop  the  (lowing  of  the  uriue  all  at  once,  by  con- 
tracting the  levators  of  the  anus. 

The  contraction  of  the  bladder  is  not  voluntary, 
though  by  acting  on  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the 
levators  (if  the  anus,  we  may  cause  it  to  contract  when 
we  choose. 

The  urine  that  remains  in  the  urethra  after  the  blad- 
der is  empty,  is  expelled  by  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  periiiomm,  and  particularly  by  that  of  ilia 
acceleratores  urinw. 
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Though  tlie  quantity  of  urine  is  very  copious,  and 

itains  several  proximate  principles  which 

are  not  found  in  the  blood,  and  consequently  a  chemical 

.action  i  the  Becretion  of  the 

urine  is  neverthi  less  verj  rapid. 

The   physic*]  properties  of  the  urine  are  subject  to 
gnat  variations,    li  rhubarbor  madder  has  been  used, 
it  becomes  of  a  deep  yellow,  or  blood  red  ;  it'  our  has 
breathed  an  air  charged  with  vapours  of  (,j|  or  tu 
tine,  or  if  a  little  rosin  lias  been  swallowed,  ii  I 
violet  colour.    The  disagreeable  odour  that  it  lakes  by 
of  asparagus,  is  well  known. 
noical  composition  is  not  less  variable.    The 
more  use  that  is  rflade'of  watery  beverages,  the  nunc 
the  total  quantity  and  proportion  of  water 
les.    If  one  drinks  little,  the  contrary  happens. 
The  uric  acid  becomes  more  abundant  when   the 
ibsiantial,  and  tlie  exercise  trifling. 
This  acid  diminishes,  and  may  even  disappear  alto- 
gether, by  the  constant  and  exclusive  use  of  unazo- 
ugar,  gum,  butter,  oil,  &c.    ( lerlain 
n  .nil,  even  in  small  quantity, 
are  Ibuud  in  a  short  time  in  the  urine. 

itj  with  which  tins  translation 
take.-  place,  lias  made  ii  be  supposed  there  is  a 
communication  between  the  stomach  and  the  bladder, 
now  llii  re  are  considerable  numbers  of  partisans 
in  favour  of  this  opinion. 

fl  i-  not  yet  long  since  adirect  canal  from  the  stomach 

to  the  bladder  was  supposed  to  exist,  but  tins  passage 

has  no  existence.      Others  have  supposed,   without 

giving  an]  proof,  that  the  passage  look  place  by  the 

i  tissue,  by  tlie  anastomoses  of  tlie  lymphatic 

\c. 
win  having  given  to  a  friend  several  grains  of 
nitrate  or  potassa,  in  half  an  hour  he  let  blood  of  him, 
and  collected   bis  mine.     The  salt  was  found  in  the 
but  hoi  in  the  blood.    Brande  made  similar  ob- 
ons  with  prussiate  of  potassa.    lie  concluded 
;  lation   is  not  the  only  means  of 
communication  betwee  i  Lhi   stomach  and  the  urinary 
explanation  of  the  ex- 
isting means.    Sii  Everard  Home  is  also  of  this  opinion. 
I  have  made  experiments  in  order  to  clear  up  this 
in  pci  and  I  have  found,  1st,  That  when- 

ever prussiate  of  potassa  is  injected  into  tin  veins,  or 
absolved  in  the  intestinal  canal,  or  by  a  •Serous  mem- 
brane, it  verj  srou  passes  into  the  bladder,  where  it 
is   eas  i    among  the  urine.     2dly,  that  if 

date  injected  is  considerable,  the 
tests  i  ii  in  the  blood  ;  bui  if  the  quantity 

I,  i'-  presence  cannot  he  recognised  by  the  usual 
means.  3dly,  That  the  same  result  lakes  place  by 
mixing  the  prussiate  and  blood  together  in  a  vessel. 
■Ithly,  Thai  tl.e  same  salt  is  recognised  in  nil  propor- 
tions in  tlie  urine.  It  is  not  extraordinary,  then,  that 
Darwin  and  Brande  did  not  find  in  the  blood  tlie  suh- 
thal  they  dislinctlj  pi  n  eived  in  the  mine. 
With  regard  to-the  organs  that  transport  the  liquids 
of  the  stomach  am!  intestines  into  the  circulating  sys- 
tem, i;  is  evident,  according  to  what  we  have  said,  in 
s:  eaking  of  the  chyliferous  vessels,  and  the  absorption 
'>i'  the  v.iii.-,  thai  these  liquids  tin-  directly  absoi  he  d  by 
the  veil  ported  by  I  hem  to  the  li\  er  and  the 

heart ;  so  that  the  direction  \\  huh  these  liquids  follow, 
in  oider  to  reach  the-  v(  ins,  is  much  shorter  than  is  ge- 
nerally admitted,  viz.  by  the  lymphatic  vessels,  the  me- 
nds, and  the  thoracic  duct."— Mag, 

The  mine  of  a  healthy  man  is  divided  in  general 
into, 

1  Crude,  or  that  which  is  emitted  one  or  two  hours 
after  eating.  This  is  for  the  most  part  aqueous,  and 
often  \  n  tie  kinds  of  food. 

2  Coded,  which  is  eliminated  some  hours  after  the 
digest  ,od,  as  that  which  is  emitted  in  the 
morning  after  sleeping.  This  is  generally  in  smaller 
quantitv,  thicker,  more  coloured,  more  acrid  than  at 
any  other  time.  Of  such  coded  urine,  the  colour  is" 
usually  citrine,  and  not  unhandsome. 

The  dem-ne  of  heat  agrees  with  that  of  the  blood. 
Hence  in  atn  il  is  wanner,  as  is  perceived 

if  the  hand  be  washed  with  urine.  The  specific  gra- 
„,/„   i-  ;  .1  water,  and  that  emitted  in  the 

is  alwavs  heavier  than  at  any  other  lime. 
»lll(  Ii   mine  is  not  disagrei  able.      I  he 

.-  '-re is sa,.  ■bandnaueonus.    Thi  I   •-"»'»■- 
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what  thicker  than  water.  The  quantity  depends  on 
that  of  ll»'  liquid  drink,  its  diuretic  nature,  and  the 
ii  lniieraime  01   the  an. 

Chanee*  of  urm,  in  the  air.— Preserved  in  an  open 
vessel  H  remains  pellucid  for  some  time,  and  at  length 
there  ',s  perceived  at  the  bottom  a  nubecula,  or  little 
Hoid  consolidated  as  n  were  from  the  gluten.  I  hid 
nubecula  increases  by  degrees,  occupies  all  the  urine, 
.;,  ,-  it  opaque.  The  Datura]  smell  is  changed 
into  a  putrid  cadaverous  one ;  and  the  surface  is  now 
Beherally  coveted  with  a  cuticle,  composed  Of  very 
minute  crystals.  At  length,  the  urine  regains  its  trans- 
parency, and  the  colour  is  changed  from  a  yellow  lo  a 
brown;  the  cadaverous  smell  passes  into  an  alkaline; 
and  a  brown, grumous  sediment  (alls  to  the  bottom, 
filled  With  while  particles,  deliquescing  in  the  air,  and 
so  i  onghitinated'as  to  form,  as  it  were,  little  soft  calculi. 

Thus  tun  sediments  are  distinguishable  in  the 
urine;  the  one  while  and  gelatinous,  and  separated  in 
the  beginning;  the  other  brown  and  grumuus, deposited 
hv  the  urine  w  hen  putrid. 

"  Spontaneous  degt  iteration.— Of  all  the  fluids  of  the 
body,  the  mine  liisl   putrilics.      In  summer,  alter  a  lew 

hours  it  becomes  unhid,  and   sordidly  black;   then 

deposites  B  Copious  sediment,  and  exhales  a  lelor  like 

thai  of  putrid  cancers,  which  at  length  becomes  cada- 
verous.    Putrjd  mine  effervesces  with  acids,  and,  if 
distilled,  gives  off,    befoie  water,  a  urinous  volatile 
spiiit. 
The  properties  of  healthy  urine  are, 

1.  Urine  reddens  paper  stained  with  turnsole  and 
with  the  juice  of  radishes,  and  iheielore  contains  an 
acid.  This  acid  has  been. generally  considered  as  the 
phosphoric,  but  Thenard  has  shown  that  in  reality  it » 
the  acetic. 

2.  If  a  solution  of  ammonia  be  poured  into  fresh 
urine,  a  white  powder  precipitates,  which  has  the  pro- 
perties  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

3.  If  the  phosphate  of  lime  precipitated  from  urine 
be  examined,  a  little  magnesia  will  he  found  mixed 
With  it.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have  ascertained 
that  this  is  mi  ing  to  a  little  phosphate  of  magnesia 
which  urine  contains,  and  which  is  decomposed  by 
the  alkali  employed  to  precipitate  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

4.  Proust  informs  us  that  carbonic  acid  exists  ill 
urine,  and  that  its  separation  occasions  the  froth 
w  Inch  appears  during  the  e\  aporalion  of  urine. 

5.  Proust  has  observed,  that  mine  kept  in  new  casks 
deposites  small  crystals,  which  i  ffloreece  in  the  air,  and 
fall  to  powder.  These  crystals  possess  the  properties 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

(i.  When  fresh  urine  cools,  it  often  lets  fall  a  brick 
coloured  precipitate,  which  Scheele  first  ascertained  to 
be  crystals  of  uric  acid.  All  urine  contains  this  acid, 
ev<  n  when  no  sensible  precipitate  appears  when  it 
cools. 

7.  During  intermitting  fevers,  and  especially  during 
disi  asesof  the  liver^a  copious  sediment  of  a  buck-red 
colour  is  deposited  from  urine.  This  sediment  contains 
the  rosacic  acid  of  Proust. 

8.  If  fresh  urine  lie  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
a  syrup,  and  muriatic  acid  be  then  poured  into  it,  a 
precipitate  appears  which  possesses  the  propeities  of 
benzoic  acid. 

9.  When  an  infusion  of  tannin  is  dropped  into  urine, 
a  white  precipitate  appears,  having  the  properties  of 
the  combination  of  tannin  and  albumen,  or  gelatine. 
Their  quantity  in  healthy  urine  is  very  small,  often 
mil'  <il  not  sensible.  Cruickshanks  found  thai  the  pre- 
i  ipitate  afforded  by  tannin  in  healthy  urine  amounted 
to  i-240th  part  of  the  weight  of  the  urine. 

10.  If  urine  he  evaporated  by  a  slow  fire  to  the  coiv- 
sistence  of  a  thick  syrup,  it  assumes  a  deep  browa 
colour,  and  exhales  a  foetid  ammoniacal  odour.  When 
allowed  to  cool,  it  concretes  into  a  mass  of  crystals, 
composed  of  all  the  component  parts  of  urine,  if  four 
tune-  ii-  weight  of  alkohol  lie  poured  into  this  mass,  at 
intervals,  and  a  slight  heal  be  applied,  the  greatest  part 
is  ili-solved.  The  alkohol  which  has  acquired  a  brown 
colour  is  to  he  (hi  anted  off,  .-11111  distilled  in  a  retort  in 
a  sand  heal  till  the  mixture  has  boiled  for  sometime 

quired  the  consistence  of  a  syrup  Hy  this  time 
the  whole  oi  'he  alkohol  has  passed  off,  and  the  mat- 
ter, on  cooling,  crystallizes  in  quadrangular  plates 
which  intersect  each  other.  This  substance  iaicn? 
which  composes  '.fifths  of  the  urine,  provided  the 
watery  pan  he  excluded.     Ii  1-  this  substance  which 
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characterizes  urine,  and  constitutes  it  what  it  is,  and  to 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  very  singular  phenomena 
of  urine  are  to  he  ascribed. 

11.  According  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquclin,  the  colour 
of  urine  depends  upon  the  urea;  the  greater  tin.'  pio- 
portion  of  urea  the  deeper  the  colour.  But  Proust  has 
detected  a  resinous  mutter  in  urine  similar  to  t  lie  resin 
of  bile,  and  to  this  substance  he  ascribes  the  colour  of 
urine. 

12.  If  urine  be  slowly  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  a  syrup,  a  number  of  crystals  make  their  appearance 
on  its  surface  ;  these  possess  the  properties  of  the  muri- 
ate of  soda, 

13.  The  saline  residuum  which  remains  after  the 
separation  of  urea  from  crystallized  urine  by  means  of 
alkohol,  has  been  long  known  by  the  names  of  fumble 
salt  of  urine,  and  microcosmic  salt.  When  these  salts 
are  examined,  they  are  found  to  have  the  properties  of 
phosphates.  The  rhoinboidal  prisms  consist  of  phos- 
phate of  ammonia  united  to  a  little  phosphate  of  soda, 
the  rectangular  tables,  on  the  contrary,  are  phosphate 
of  soda  united  to  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate  of  am- 
monia; urine  then  contains  phosphate  of  soda,  and 
phonphate  of  ammonia. 

14.  When  urine  is  cautiously  evaporated  a  few  cubic 
Crystals  are  often  deposited  among  the  other  salts; 
these  crystals  have  the  properties  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia. 

15.  When,  urine  is  boiled  in  a  silver  basin,  it 
blackens  the  basin,  and  if  the  quantity  of  urine  be  large, 
small  crusts  of  sulphuret  of  silver  may  be  detached. 
Hence  we  see  that  urine  contains  sulphur. 

Urine  then  contains  the  following  substances  : 

1.  Water.  10.  Albumen. 

2.  Acetic  acid.  11.  Urea. 

3.  Phosphate  of  lime.  12.  Resin 

4.  Phosphate  of  magnesia.  13.  Muriate  of  soda. 

5.  Carbonic  acid.  14.  Phosphate  of  soda. 

6.  Carbonate  of  lime.  15.  Phosphate  of  ammonia. 

7.  Uric  acid.  16.  Muriate  of  ammonia. 

8.  Rosacic  acid.  17.  Sulphur. 

9.  Benzoic  acid. 

According  to  Berzelius,  healthy  human  urine  is 
composed  of,  water  933,  urea  30.10,  sulphate  of  potassa 
3.71,  sulphate  of  soda  3  16,  phosphate  of  soda  '2.04,  mu- 
'riate  of  soda  4.45,  phosphate  of  ammonia  1.65,  muriate 
3f  ammonia  1.50,  free  acetic  acid,  with  lactate  of  am- 
monia, animal  matter  soluble  in  alkohol,  urea  adhering 
to  the  preceding,  altogether  17.14,  earthy  phosphates 
with  a  trace  of  fluate  of  lime  1.0,  uric  acid  1,  mucus  of 
the  bladder  0.32,  silica  0.03,  in  1000.0 

No  liquor  in  the  human  body,  however,  is  so  vari- 
able, in  respect  to  quantity  and  quality,  as  the  urine; 
for  it  varies, 

1.  In  respect  to  age:  in  the  falus  it  is  inodorous, 
insipid,  and  almost  aqueous;  but  as  the  infant  grows, 
it  becomes  more  acrid  and  foetid;  and  in  old  age  more 
particularly  so. 

2.  In  rcs/iret.  to  drink  :  it  is  eecreted  in  greater  quan- 
tity, and  of  a  more  pale  colour,  from  cold  and  copious 
draughts.  It  becomes  green  from  an  infusion  of  Chi- 
nese tea. 

3.  In  respect  to  food  :  from  eating  the  heads  of  aspa- 
ragus, or  olives,  it  contracts  a  peculiar  smell ;  from  the 
fruit  of  the  opunlia,  it  becomes  red  ;  and  from  fasting, 
turbid. 

4.  In  respect  to  medicines :  from  the  exhibition  of 
rhubarb-root,  it  becomes  yellow;  from  cassia-pulp, 
green;  and  from  turpentine  it  acquires  a  violet  odour, 

5.  In.  respect  to  the  time  of  the  year :  in  the  winter 
the  urine  is  more  copious;  and  aqueous;  but  in  the 
summer,  from  the  increased  transpiration,  it  is  more 
sparing,  higher  coloured,  and  so  acrid  that  it  sometimes 
occasions  strangury.  The  climate  induces  the  same 
difference. 

6.  In  respect  of  the  muscular  motion  of  the  body  : 
it  is  secreted  more  sparingly,  and  concentrated  by 
motion ;  and  is  more  copiously  diluted,  and  rendered 
more  crude  by  rest. 

7.  In  respect  of  the  affections  of  the  mind:  thus 
fright  makes  the  urine  pah1. 

Use. — The  urine  is  an  cxcreinentilious  fluid,  like 
lixivium,  by  which  the  human  body  is  nut  onl}  liberated 
from  the  superfluous  water,  but  also  from  the  super 
fluous  salts,  and  animal  earth;  and  is  defended  from 
corruption. 

Lastly,  the  vis  medicntrix  naturae  sometimes  elimi- 
II  h  h  2 
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nates  many  morbid   and   acrid  substances  with  the 
urine;  as  may  be  observed  in  fevers,  dropsies,  &c. 

Urine,  retention  of.  A  want  of  the  ordinary 
secretion  of  urine.  In  retention  of  urine  there  is  noiie 
secreted :  in  a  suppression,  the  urine  is  secreted  but 
cannot  be  avoided. 

Urine,  suppression  of.     See  Ischuria. 

UROCRI'SIA.  (Fiom  ovpov,  urine,  and  icpivw,  to 
judge.  The  judgment  formed  of  diseases  by  the  inspec- 
tion of  urine. 

URORRHjE'A.  (From  ovpbv,  the  urine,  and  ptui,  to 
flow  )     A  discharge  of  the  urine. 

UEOSCO'PIA.  (From  ovpov,  the  urine,  and  oicoirtu, 
to  inspect.)  Inspection  of' urine,  that  a  judgment  of 
diseases  may  be  made  from  its  appearance. 

Cksi'na  radix.  The  root  of  the  plant  called  bald- 
money.     See  JLthusa  mcurn. 

URSINE.     Ursmus.    Of  or  belonging  to  the  bear. 

URSUS.     1.  The  bear. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  animals.  Class,  Mam- 
malia ;  Order,  Ferw.  It  comprehends  the  several 
kinds  of  bears,  the  badger,  and  racoon. 

URTI'CA.  (Ab  ure/ido  ;  because  it  excites  an  itch- 
ing and  pustules  like  those  produced  by  tire.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnuiau  system. 
Class    Monozcia ;   Order,  Telrandria.     The  nettle. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  common  nettle. 
See  Urtica  dioica. 

Urtica  dioica.  The  systematic  name  of  the  com 
mon  stinging-nettle.  This  plant  is  well  known,  and 
though  generally  despised  as  a  noxious  weed,  has 
been  long  used  for  medical,  culinary,  and  economical 
purposes.  The  young  shoots  in  the  spring  possess  diu- 
retic and  antiscorbutic  properties,  and  are  with  these 
intentions  boiled  and  eaten  instead  of  cabbage  greens. 

Urtica  miirtia.     See  Lamiwm  album 

Urtica  piulifkra.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
pillbearing  nettle.  Urtica  romana.  The  seed  was 
formerly  given  against  diseases  of  the  chest,  but  is  now 
deservedly  forgotten.  To  raise  an  irritation  in  para- 
lytic limbs,  the  fresh  plant  may  be  employed  as  pro- 
ducing a  more  permanent  sting  than  the  common 
nettle. 

Urtica  romana.     See  Urtica  pilulifn-a. 

Urtica  urens.  The  systematic  name  of  a  less 
nettle  than  the  dioica,  and  possessing  similar  virtues. 

URTICA'RIA.  (From  urtica,  a  nettle.)  Febris 
urticata ;  Urcdo ;  Purpura  urticata;  Scarlatina 
urtica.  The  nettle-rash.  A  species  of  exanthematous 
fever,  known  by  pyrexia  and  an  eruption  on  the  skin 
like  that  produced  by  the  sting  of  the  nettle.  The  little 
elevations,  called  the  nettle-rash,  often  appear  instanta- 
neously, especially  if  the  skin  be  rubbed  or  scratched, 
and  seldom  stay  many  hours  in  the  same  place,  and 
sometimes  not  many  minutes.  No  part  of  the  body  is 
exempt  from  them;  and  where  many  of  them  rise 
together,  and  continue  an  hour  or  two,  the  parts  are 
often  considerably  swelled,  which  particularly  happens 
in  the  arms,  face,  and  hands.  These  eruptions  will 
continue  to  infest  the  skin,  sometimes  in  one  place  and 
sometimes  in  another,  for  one  or  two  hours  together, 
two  or  t tiree  times  a  day,  or  perhaps  for  the  greatest 
pail  of  twenty-four  hours.  In  some  constitutions  they 
last  only  a  few  days,  in  others  many  months. 

URTICA'TIO.  (From  urtica,  a  nettle.)  The 
whipping  a  paralytic  or  benumbed  limb  with  nettles, 
in  older  to  restore  its  feeling. 

U'SNEA.     See  Lichen  saxat.ilis. 

Utera'ria.  (From  uterus,  the  womb.)  Medicines 
appropriated  to  diseases  of  the  womb. 

UTERINE.     Uterinus.    Apperlainingto  the  uterus. 

Uterine  fury.     See  Nymphomania. 

U'TERUS.  Yo-TCpa.  Matrix;  Jigcr  nature; 
Hystera  ;  Melra  ;  Utriculus.  The  womb.  A  spongy 
receptacle  resembling  a  compressed  pear,  situated  in 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  above  the  vagina,  and  between 
the  urinary  bladder  and  rectum. 

The  forin  of  the  uterus  resembles  that  of  an  oblong 
pear  flattened,  with  the  depressed  sides  placed  towards 
the  ossa  pubis  and  sacrum;  but,  in  the  impregnated 
state,  it  becomes  more  oval,  according  to  the  degree  of 
its  distention.  For  the  convenience  of  description, 
and  for  some  practical  purposes,  the  uterus  is  distin- 
guished into  three  parts.  The  fundus,  the  body,  and 
the  cervix  ;  the  uppei  part  is  called  the  fundus,  the 
lower  the  cervix  ;  thespace  between" them,  the  extent 
of  which  is  undefined,  the  body.    The  uterus  is  about 
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three  inches  In  length,  about  two  In  breadth  at  the 
fundus,  and  one  at  the  cervix.  Its  thickness  is  dif- 
ferent at  the  fundus  and  cervix,  being  at  the  former 
usually  rather  less  than  halt  an  inch,  and  at  the  latter 
somewhat  more;  and  this  thickness  is  preserved 
throughout  pregnancy,  chiefly  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  veins  and  lymphatics;  there  being  a  smaller  change 
in  the  size  of  the  arteries.  But  there  is  so  great  a 
variety  in  the  size  and  dimensions  of  the  uterus  in 
different  women,  independent  of  the  states  of  virginity, 
marriage,  or  pregnancy,  as  to  prevent  any  very  ac- 
curate mensuration.  The  cavity  of  the  uterus  corres- 
ponds wifh  the  external  form  ;  that  of  the  cervix  leads 
from  lhe  os  uteri,  where  it  is  very  6iuall,  in  a  straight 
direction,  to  the  fundus,  where  it  is  expanded  into  a 
triangular  form,  with  two  of  the  angles  opposed  to  the 
entrance  into  the  Fallopian  tubes ;  and  at  the  place  of 
junction  in  tween  the  Cervix  and  the  body  of  the  uterus, 
.  itj  issmallei  than  it  is  in  any  Other  part.  There 
is  a  sw  ■ « - 1 1  or  fulness  of  all  the  parts  tow  ards  the  cavity, 
which  ir-  sou  etimes  distinguished  In  a  prominent  line 
runniii"  longitudinally  through  iis  middle.  The  \  illous 
coal  ol'  lhe  vagina  is  reflected  over  the  Os  uteri,  and 
is  continued  into  the  membrane  which  lines  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus.  The  internal  surface  of  the  uterus  is 
corrugated  in  a  beautiful  manner,  but  the  rttgte,  or 
wrinkles,  which  are  longitudinal,  lessen  as  they  ad- 
vance into  the  uterus,  the  fundus  of  which  is  smooth. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  rugs  are  small  orifices, 
like  those  m  the  vagina,  which  discharge  a  mucus, 
serving,  besides  other  purposes,  that  of  closing  the  os 
uteri  very  CuriouBly  and  perfectly  during  pregnancy. 
The  substance  of  the  uterus,  which  is  very  firm,  is 
composed  ol'  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and 
muscular  fibres,  curiously  interwoven  and  connected 
together  by  cellular  membrane.  The  muscular  fibres 
are  of  a  pale  colour,  and  appear  also  in  their  texture 
somewhat  different  from  muscular  fibres  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  arteries  of  the  uterus  are  the  sper- 
matic and  hypogastric.  The  spermatic  arteries  arise 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  aorta,  a  little  below  the 
emiilgents,  and  sometimes  from  the emulgents.  They 
pass  over  the  psos  musclesbehind  the  peri  tonteum,  enter 
between  the  two  lamina'  or  duplicators  of  tile  peri- 
toneum which  form  the  broad  ligaments  ot  the  uteius, 
and  proceed  to  the  uterus,  near  the  fundus  of  which 
they  insinuate  themselves,  giving  branches  in  their 
passage  to  the ovaria and  Fallopian  tubes.  Thehypo- 
gastric  arteries  are  on  each  side  a  considerable  branch 
of  the  internal  iliacs.  They  pass  to  the  sides  of  the 
body  of  the  uterus,  sending  off  a  number  of  smaller 
branches,  which  dip  into  itssubstance.  Some  branches 
also  are  reflected  upwards  to  the  fundus  uteri,  which 
anastomose  with  the  spermatic  arteries,  and  others  are 
reflected  downwards,  supplying  the  vagina.  The 
veins  which  reconduct  the  blood  from  the  uterus  are 
very  numerous,  and  their  size  in  the  unimpregnated 
state  is  proportioned  to  that  of  the  arteries;  hut  their 
enlargement  during  pregnancy  is  such,  that  the  orifices 
of  some  of  them,  when  divided,  will  admit  even  of 
the  end  of  a  small  finger.  The  veins  anastomose  in 
the  manner  of  the  arteries  which  they  accompany  out 
of  the  uterus,  and  then,  having  the  same  names  with 
the  arteries,  spermatic  and  hypogastric,  the  former 
proceeds  to  the  vena  cava  on  the  right  side,  and  on  the 
left  to  the  emulgent  vein  ;  and  the  latter  to  the  internal 
iliac. 

From  the  substance  and  surfaces  of  the  uterus  an 
infinite  number  of  lymphatics  arise,  which  follow  th 
course  of  the  hypogastric  and  spermatic  blood-.. 
The  first  pas?  into  the  gland  of  the  inti  rnal  iliac  plexus, 
and  the  other  into  the  glands  which  are  situated  mar 
the  origin  of  the  spermatic  arteries.  Of  these  Nuck 
first  gave  a  delineation. 

The  uterus  is  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  lower 
mesocolic  plexus,  and  from  iwo  small  flat  circular  gan- 
glions, which  are  situated  behind  the  rectum.  '1  bese 
ganglions  are  joined  by  a  number  of  small  branches 
from  the  third  and  fourth  sacral  nerve-.    The  ovaria 

derive  their  nerves  from  the  renal  plexus.  By  the 
groat  number  of  nerves,  these  parts  are  rendered  very 
irritable,  bul  i:  is  by  those  branches  which  the 

consenl 
Between  it  andvarious  other  nans  is  elm 
The  muscul  it  uterus  have  been  described 

in   a  very  different  ma  iner  by  onie  of 

whom  have  asserted  that  iis  subsiaiici    was  chiefly 
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muscular,  with  fibres  running  in  transverse,  orbicular, 
or  reticulated  order,  while  others  have  contended  that 
there  were  ao  muscular  fibres  whatever  In  the  uterus. 
In  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  when  boiled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  more  perfect  examination,  the  former  seems 
n,  be  a  true  representation;  and  when  the  uterus  is 
distended  towards  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy,  these 
fibres  are  very  thinly  scattered  ;  bul  they  may  be  dis- 
covered in  a  circular  direction,  at  the  junction  between 
the  body  and  the  cervix  of  the  uterus,  and  surrounding 

the  entrance  of  each  Fallopian  tube  in  a  similar  order. 
Yet  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  attribute  the  time 
of  labour  to  its  muscular  fibres  only,  if  we  are  to  judge 
of  the  power  of  a  muscle  by  the  number  of  fibres  of 
which  it  is  composed,  unless  it  is  presumed  that  those 
of  the  uterus  are  stronger  than  in  common  muscles. 
With  respect  to  tne  glands  of  the  uterus,  none  are 
discoverable  dispersed  through  its  substance  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cervix;  between  the  ruga-  there 
are  lacuiue  which  secrete  mucus,  and  there  are  small 
follicles  at  the  edge  of  the  os  uteri.  These  last  are 
only  observable  in  a  state  of  pregnancy, When  they  are 
much  enlarged.  From  the  angles  at  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus,  two  processes  of  an  irregular  round  form  ori- 
ginate,  called  from  the  name  of  the  first  descrlber,  the 
Fallopian  tuba.  They  are  about  three  inches  in 
length,  and,  becoming  smaller  in  their  progress  from 
the  uterus,  have  an  uneven,  fringed  termination,  called 
the  fimbriae.  The  canal  which  passes  through  these 
tubes  is  extremely  small  at  their  origin,  bat  it  is  gradually 
enlarged,  and  terminates  with  a  patulous  orifice,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  about  one-third  of  an  inch,  sur- 
rounded by  the  fimbriae:  It  is  also  lined  by  a  very  fine 
vascular  membrane,  formed  into  serpentine  plica:. 
Through  this  canal  the  communication  between  the 
uterus  and  ovaria  is  preserved.  The  Fallopian  tubes 
are  wrapped  in  duplicatures  ot"  the  peritoneum,  which 
are  called  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus;  but  a 
portion  of  their  extremities,  thus  folded,  hang  loose 
ii, i  each  side  of  the  pelvis.  From  each  lateral  angle  of 
die  uterus,  a  little  before  and  below  the  Fallopian 
miies,  the  rviunt  ligament*  arise,  which  are  composed 
ol  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  a  fibrous 
structure.  These  are  connected  together  by  cellular 
membrane,  and  the  whole  is  much  enlarged  during 
pregnancy.  They  receivetheir outward  covering  from 
the  peritoneum,  and  pass  out  id'  the  pelvis  through  the 
ling  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  to  the  groin, 
where  the  vessels  subdivide  intb  small  branches,  and 
terminate  at  the  niniis  veneris  and  contiguous  parts. 
From  the  insertion  of  these  ligaments  into  the  groin, 
the  reason  appears  why  that  part  generally  suffers  in 
all  the  diseases  and  aflections  of  the  uterus,  and  why 
the  inguinal  glands  are  in  women  so  often  found  in  a 
morbid  or  enlarged  stale.  The  duplicatures  of  the 
peritonaeum,  in  which  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  ovaria 
an-  involved,  are  called  the  broad  ligaments  of  the 
uterus.  These  prevent  the  entanglement  of  the  parts, 
and  are  conductors  of  the  vessels  and  nerves,  as  the 
mesentery  is  of  those  of  the  intestines.  Both  the  round 
and  bnad  ligaments  alter  their  position  during  preg- 
nancy, appealing  to  rise  lower  and  more  forward  than 
in  the  unimpregnated  state.  Their  use  is  supposed  to  be 
that  of  preventing  the  descent  of  the  uterus,  and  to 
regulate  its  direction  when  it  ascends  into  the  cavity 
"t  the  abdomen;  but  whether  they  answer  these  pur 
poses  may  he  much  doubted.  The  use  of  the  womb  is 
for  menstruation,  conception,  nutrition  of  the  foetus, 
and  parturition.  The  uterus  is  liable  to  many  diseases, 
the  principal  of  which  are  retroversion  and  its  falling 
down,  hydatids,  dropsy  of  the  uterus,  moles,  polypes, 
ulceration,  canfer,&c. 

Uterus,  retroversion  of.  By  the  term  retrover- 
sion, such  a  change  of  the  position  of  the  uterus  is 
understood,  that  the  fondus  is  turned  backwards  and 
downwards   upon    its  cervix,  between    the  vagina  and 

rectum,  and  the  os  uteri   is  turned  forwards  to  the 

pubis,  and  upwards,!,,  proportion  to  thedescentof  the 
fundus  so  thai  ay  a,,  examination  per  ^wgei 
""l  he  telr,  „r  not  without  difficulty,  when  the  ut™ 

<""''     pythesamecxaimaUoSthwemav 

?|80  ,,e  perceived  a  large  round  tumour,  occ  upX     he 

""'""  acrnm,and  if  both  these 

":i,i'K:  '■'-    "t    the   saii.e    time,  we   mt.y 
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readily  discover  that  the  tumour  is  confined  within  the 
vagina  and  rectum.  Besides  the  knowledge  of  the 
retroversion  which  may  be  gained  by  these  examina- 
tions, it  is  found  to  be  accompanied  with  other  very 
distinguishing  symptoms.  There  is  in  every  case, 
together  with  extreme  pain,  a  suppression  of  urine; 
and  by  the  continuance  of  this  distention  of  the  blad- 
der, the  tumour  formed  by  it  in  the  abdomen  often 
equals  in  size,  and  resembles  in  shape  the  uterus  in 
the  sixth  or  seventh  months  of  pregnane? ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  suppression  of  urine  is 
frequently  absolute  only  before  the  retroversion  of  the 
uterus,  or  during  the  time  it  is  retroverted;  for  when 
the  retroversion  is  completed,  there  is  often  a  discharge 
of  urine,  so  as  to  prevent  an  increase  of  the  distention 
of  the  bladder,  though  not  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
remove  it.  There  is  also  an  obstinate  constipation  of 
the  bowels,  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  retroverted 
uterus  upon  the  rectum,  which  renders  the  injection 
of  a  clyster  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible.  Hut  it 
appears  that  all  the  painful  symptoms  are  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  suppression  of  urine;  for  none  of 
those  parts  which  are  apt  to  sympathize  in  affections 
or  diseases  of  the  uterus  are  disturbed  by  its  retrover- 
sion. The  retroversion  of  the  uterus  has  generally 
occurred  about  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  and 
sometimes  afterdelivery  itmay  likewise  happen,  where 
the  uterus  is,  from  any  cause,  enlarged  to  the  size  it 
acquires  about  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  but  not 
with  such  facility  as  in  the  pregnant  state,  because  the 
enlargement  is  then  chiefly  at  the  fundus.  If  the 
uterus  is  but  little  enlarged,  or  if  it  be  enlarged  beyond 
a  certain  time,  it  cannot  well  be  retroverted  ;  for,  in 
the  first  case,  should  the  cause  of  a  retroversion  exist, 
the  weight  at  the  fundus  would  be  wanting  to  produce 
it;  and  in  the  latter  the  uterus  would  be  laised  above 
the  projection  of  the  sacrum,  and  supported  by  the 
spine. 

Utrica'ria.     (From  uler,  a  bottle :  so  called  from 
its  appendages  at  the  end  of  the  leaves  resembling  hot- 
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ties,  to  contain  water.)  A  name  of  the  nepenthes,  or 
wonderful  plant. 

UTRI'CULUS.  (Dim.  of  uter,  a  bottle :  so  called 
from  its  shape.',     1.  The  womb. 

2.  A  little  bladder.  Applied  by  botanists  to  a  species 
of  capsule,  which  varies  in  thickness,  never  opens  by 
any  valve,  and  falls  off  with  the  seed.  Sir  J.  Smith 
believes  it  never  contains  more  than  one  seed,  of  which 
it  is  most  commodiously,  in  botanical  language,  called 
an  external  coal,  rather  than  a  capsule.  Caitner  ap- 
plies it  to  Chamopodium  and  Clematis  :  in  the  forme* 
it  seems  to  be  pellicula  ;  in  the  latter,  testa. — Smith. 

U'VA.  {Uva,  <e,  f. ;  Quasi  uvida,  from  its  juice.) 
1.  An  unripe  grape. 

2.  A  tumour  on  the  eye  resembling  a  grape. 

Uva  gruina.  Crane-berries.  The  berries  of  the 
Oxycoccos  eryth/rocarpus.  They  are  brought  from  New- 
England,  and  are  reckoned  antiscorbutic. 

Uva  passa  major.    The  raisin.    See  Vitis  vinifera- 

Uva  passa  minor.  The  dried  currant.  See  Vitis 
corinthica. 

Cv.v  ursi.  Bear's  whortle-berry.  See  Jlrbutus  uva 
ursi. 

U'VEA.  (From  uva,  an  unripe  grape :  so  called  be- 
cause, in  beasts,  which  the  ancients  chiefly  dissected, 
it  is  like  an  unripe  grape.)  The  posterior  lamina  of  the 
iris.     See  Choroid  membrane. 

U'VULA.  (Dim.  of  uva,  a  grape.)  Columella; 
Cion;  Gargarcon ;  Columna  oris  ;  Gurgulio ;  Inter- 
septum.  The  small  conical  fleshy  substance  hanging 
in  the  middle  of  the  velum  pendulum  pnlnii,  over  the 
root  of  the  tongue.  It  is  composed  of  the  common 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  a  small  muscle  resem- 
bling a  worm  which  arises  from  the  union  of  the  pala- 
tine hone,  and  descends  to  the  tip  of  the  uvula.  It  was 
called  Palato  staphiliniis,  by  Douglas,  and  S/aphilinus 
epislaphilinus,  by  Winslow.  By  its  contraction,  the 
uvula  is  raised  up. 

UVULA'RIA.  (From  uvula  ;  because  it  cured  dis- 
eases of  the  uvula.)     See  Ruscus  hypoglossum. 


"•T'A'CCA.    The  cow.    See  Milk. 
*  VACCA'RIA.     (From  vacca,  a  cow ;  because  it  is 
coveted  by  cows.)     The  herb  cow's-basil. 

VACCINATION.  The  insertion  of  the  matter  to 
produce  the  cow-pox.    See  Variola  vaccina. 

VACCINIA.      See  Variola  vaccina. 

VACCI'NIUM.  (Quasi  baccinium,  from  its  berry.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Limia.au  system. 
Class,  Octandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Vaccinium  myrtillus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  myrtle-berr}'.  The  berries  which  are  directed  in 
pharmacopoeias  by  the  name  of  bacca?  myrtillorum,  are 
the  fruit  of  this  plant.  Prepared  with  vinegar  they 
are  esteemed  as  antiscorbutics,  and  when  dry  possess 
astringent  virtues. 

Vaccinium  oxycoccos.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  cranberry  plant.  Oxycoccos  palustris ;  Vaccinia 
palustris ;  Vitis  idtra  palustris.  Moor-berry.  Cran- 
berry. These  berries  are  inserted  in  some  pharmaco- 
poeias. They  are  about  the  size  of  our  haws,  and  are 
pleasantly  acid,  and  cooling,  with  which  intention  they 
are  used  medicinally  in  Sweden.  In  this  country  they 
are  mostly  preserved  and  made  into  tarts. 

Vaccinium  vitis  idsa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  red  whortleberry.  Vitis  iriiea.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant,  vaccinium  vitis  idma,  of  Linnaeus,  are  so  adstrin- 
gent  as  to  be  used  in  some  places  for  tanning.  They  are 
said  to  mitigate  the  pain  attendant  on  calculous  diseases 
when  given  internally  in  the  form  of  decoction.  The 
ripe  berries  abound  with  a  grateful  arid  juice;  and  arc 
esteemed  in  Sweden  as  aperient,  antiseptic,  and  lefri- 
geiant,  and  often  given  in  putrid  diseases. 

VAGINA.  Vagina  uteri.  The  canal  which  leads 
from  the  external  oiifice  of  the  female  pudendum  to 
the  uterus.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  conical  form,  with  the 
narrowest  part  downwards,  and  is  described  as  being 
5ve  or  six  inches  in  length,  and  about  two  in  diameter, 
But  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say,  that  it  is  capable 
af  being  extended  to  those  dimensions;  for  in  its  com- 


mon state,  the  os  uteri  is  seldom  found  to  be  more  than 
three  inches  from  the  external  orifice,  and  the  vagina 
is  contracted  as  well  as  shortened.  The  vagina  is 
composed  of  two  coats,  the  first  or  innermost  of  which 
is  villous,  interspersed  with  many  excretory  ducts,  and 
contracted  into  plica;,  or  small  transverse  folds,  parti 
cularly  at  the  fore  and  back  part,  but,  by  child-bearing, 
these  are  lessened  or  obliterated.     The  second  coal   is 

composed  of  a  firm  membrane,  in  which  muscular 
fibres  arc  not  distinctly  observable,  but  which  are  i  u 
dowed,  to  a  certain  degree,  with  contractile  powers 
like  a  muscle.  This  is  surrounded  by  cellular  mem- 
brane, which  connects  it  to  the  neighbouring  pans.  A 
portion  of  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  vagina  is 
also  covered  by  the  peritonaeum.  The  entrance  of  the 
vagina  is  constricted  by  muscular  fibres,  originating 
from  the  rami  of  the  pubis,  which  run  on  each  side  of 
the  pudendum,  surrounding  the  posterior  part,  and 
executing  an  equivalent  office,  though  they  cannot  l>e 
said  to  form  a  true  sphincter. 

The  upper  part  of  the  vagina  is  connected  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  os  uteri,  but  not  in  a  straight  line, 
so  as  to  render  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  a  continuation 
of  that  of  the  vagina.  For  the  latter  stretches  beyond 
the  former,  and,  being  joined  to  the  cervix,  is  reflected 
over  the  os  uteri,  which  by  this  mode  of  union,  is  sus- 
pended with  protuberanl  lips  in  the  vagina,  and  per- 
mitted to  change  ils  position  in  various  ways  aim  direc- 
tions' When,  therefore,  these  parts  are  distended  and 
unfolded  at  the  time  of  labour,  they  are  continued  Into 
each  other,  and  there  is  no  part  which  can  he  considered 
as  the  precise  beginning  of  the  uterus  or  termination  of 
the  vagina. 

The  diseases  of  the  vagina  are,  first,  such  an  abbre- 
viation and  contraction  as  render  it  unfit  for  the  uses 
for  which  ii  was  designed  :  secondly,  a  cohesion  of  tin 
sides  in  consequence  of  preceding  ulceration:  thirdly, 
cicatrices  after  an  ulceration  of  the  parts;  fourthly,  ex- 
crescences ;  fifthly,  fluor  albus.    This  abbreviation  and 
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contraction  of  the  vagina,  which  usually  accompany 
each  other,  are  produced  by  original  defective  forma 
tion,  and  they  are  seldom  discovered  before  the  time  of 
marriage,  the  consummation  of  which  they  sometimes 
prevent.  The  curative  intentions  arc  to  relM  the  pans 
by  the  use  of  emollient  applications,  and  to  dilate  them 
to  their  proper  size  by  sponge,  or  other  tents,  or,  u  bich 
are  more  effectual,  by  bougies  gradually  enlarged.  But 
the  circumstances  which  attend  this  disorder,  ari 
times  such  as  might  lead  us  to  form  an  erroneous 
of  the  disease.  A  case  of  this  kind,  which  was  under 
Dr.  Denman's  care,  from  the  stranguryj  from  the  heal 
of  the  parts,  and  the  profuse  and  inflammatory  dis- 
charge, was  suspected  to  proceed  from  venereal  infec- 
tion; and  with  that  opinion  the  patient  had  been  put 
upon  a  course  of  medicine  composed  of  quicksilver, 
for  several  weeks,  without  relief.  When  she  applied 
to  the  Doctor,  he  prevailed  upon  her  to  submit  to  an 
examination,  and  found  the  vagina  rigid,  so  much  con 
tracted  as  not  to  exceed  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  nor 
more  than  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  The  repeated, 
though  fruitless  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  com- 
plete the  act  of  coition,  had  occasioned  a  considerable 
inflammation  upon  the  paits,  and  all  the  suspicious 
appearances  before  mentioned.  To  remove  the  inflam- 
mation she  was  bled,  took  some  gentle  purgative  medi- 
cines, used  an  emollient  fomentation,  and  afterward 
some  unctuous  applications  ;  she  was  also  advised  to 
live  separate  from  her  husband  for  some  time.  The 
inflammation  being  gone,  tents  of  various  sizes  were 
introduced  into  the  vagina,  by  which  it  was  distended, 
though  not  very  amply.  She  then  returned  to  her  hus- 
band, and  in  a  few  months  became  pregnant.  Her 
labour,  though  slow,  was  not  attended  with  any  extra- 
ordinary difficulty.  She  was  delivered  of  a  full  sized 
child,  and  afterward  suffered  no  inconvenience.  An- 
other kind  of  constriction  of  the  external  parts  some- 
times occurs,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  mere  spasm. 
By  the  violence  or  long  continuance  of  a  labour,  by  the 
morbid  slate  of  the  constitution,  or  by  the  negligent  and 

Improper  use  of  instri tits,  an  inflammation  of  tho 

external  parts,  or  vagina,  is  sometimes  produced  in  such 
a  degree  as  to  endanger  a  mortification.  By  careful 
management  this  consequence  is  usually  prevented  ; 
but  in  some  cases,  when  the  constitution  of  the  patient 
was  prone  to  disease,  the  external  parts  have  sloughed 
away,  and  in  others,  equal  injury  has  been  done  to  the 
vagina.  But  the  effect  of  the  inflammation  is  usually 
confined  to  the  internal  or  villous  coat,  which  is  some- 
times cast  off  wholly  or  partially.  An  ulcerated  sur- 
face being  thus  left,  when  the  disposition  to  heal  has 
taken  place,  cicatrices  have  been  formed  of  different 
kinds,  according  to  the  deplh  and  extent  of  the  ulcera- 
tion, and  there  being  no  counteraction  to  the  contrac- 
tile state  of  the  parts,  the  dimensions  of  the  vagina  be- 
come much  reduced,  or,  if  the  ulceration  should  not  he 
healed,  and  the  contractibility  of  the  parts  continue  to 
operate,  the  ulcerated  surfaces,  being  brought  together, 
may  cohere,  and  the  canal  of  the  vagina  be  perfectly 
closed. 

Cicatrices  in  the  vagina  very  seldom  heroine  an  im- 
pediment to  the  connexion  between  the  sexes;  when 
they  do,  the  same  kind  of  assistance  i-  required  as  was 
recommended  in  the  natural  contraction  or  abbrevia 
tion  of  the  part;  they  always  give  way  to  the  p 
of  the  head  of  the  child  in  the  lime  of  labour,  though  in 
many  cases  with  great  difficulty.  Sometimes  the 
appeaianccs  may  mislead  the  judgment:  for  the  above 
author  was  called  to  a  woman  in  labour,  who  was 
thought  to  have  become  pregnant,  though  the  hymen 
remained  unbroken;  but,  on  making  very  particular 
inquiry,  he  discovered  that  this  was  her  second  labour, 
and  that  the  part,  which,  from  its  form  and  situation 
was  supposed  to  be  the  hymen,  with  a  small  aperture, 
was  a  cicatrice,  or  unnatural  contraction  of  the  en- 
trance into  the  vagina,  consequent  to  an  ulceration 
of  the  part  after  her  former  labour.  Fungous  ex- 
crescences arising  from  any  part  of  the  vagina  or 
uterus,  have  been  distinguished,  though  not  very  pro- 
perly, by  the  general  term  polypus.     See  Polypus. 

Vagina  of  nerves.  The  outer  covering  ol  nerves. 
By  some  it  is  said  to  be  a  production  of  the  pia  mater 
onlv,  and  by  others  of  the  dura  mater,  because  it 
agrees  with  it  in  tenacity,  colour,  and  texture. 

Vagina  of  tendons.  A  loose  membranous  sheath, 
formed  by  cellular  membrane,  investing  the  tendons, 
and  containing  an  unctuous  juice,  which  is  secreted  by 
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the  vessels  of  Its  internal  surface.     Ganglions   are 
nothing  more  than  an  accumulation  of  this  juice. 
VAGLNA  LIS  TUNICA.      See    Tunica  vaginalis 

VAGINANS.    Sheathing:  applied  to  parts  of  ani- 
mals anil  plants,  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  or  testicle  ;  to 
which  sheath  the  stem,  or   each   other,  as  in 
..rasses:   and    to    the    leafstalk   Of  the    Cavna    indica, 
w  hich  sin  rounds  the  slem  like  a  sheath  ;  hence petiolus 
■ 

\  U.iTPS.  The  cry  of  young  children;  also  the 
distressing  civ  of  persons  under  surgical  operation. 

VA'GUM,  PAR.     See  Par  vagum. 

VALERIAN.     See  Valeriana. 

Valerian,  Celtic.     See  Valeriana  celtica. 

Valerian,  garden.     See  Valeriana  major. 

Valerian,  great.    See  Valeriana  major. 

Valerian,  leas.    See  Valeriana. 

VALERIANA.  (From  Valerius,  who  first  par- 
ticularly described  it.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Limm  an  system.  Class,  Triandria;  Or- 
der, Jifonogynia.     Valerian. 

2.  The  pliariiiacopa'ial  name  of  the  wild  valerian. 
See  Valeriana  officinalis. 

Valeriana  celtica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
SVardus  celtica.  .Sjiica  celtica  dioscoritlis.  Celtic 
n  a  id.  The  root  of  this  plant,  a  native  of  the  Alps,  has 
been  recommended  as  a  stomachic,  carminative,  and 
diuretic.  At  present  it  is  only  used  in  this  country  in 
the  theriaca  and  niilhridate,  though  its  sensible  qualities 
promise  some  considerable  medicinal  powers.  It  has 
a  moderately  strong  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  sub- 
acrid  taste. 

Valeriana  locitsta.  Album  olus.  Corn  salad. 
This  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  an  early  salad. 
It  is  a  whoii  some,  esculent  plant,  generally  aperient 
and  antiscorbutic. 

Valeriana  major.     See  Valeriana phu. 

Valeriana  minor.     See  Valeriana  officinalis. 

Valeriana  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Valeriana  miner.  Valeriana  sylvestris ;  Leueo 
lachanum.  Officinal  valerian ;  Wild  valerian.  Va- 
leriana— fioribus  triandris,  foliis  omnibus  pinnatis,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  root  of  this  plant  has  been  long  extolled 
as  an  efficacious  remedy  in  epilepsy,  which  caused  it 
to  be  exhibited  in  a  variety  of  other  complaints  termed 
nervous,  in  which  it  has  been  found  highly  service- 
able. It  is  also  in  very  general  use  as  an  antispas- 
modic, and  is  exhibited  in  convulsive  hysterical  dis- 
eases. A  simple  and  volatile  tincture  are  directed  in 
the  pharmacopoeias. 

Valeriana  phu.  The  systematic  name  of  the  gar- 
den valerian.  Valeriana  major.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  said  to  be  efficacious  hi  removing  rheumatism, 
especially  sciatica  :  and  also  inveterate  epilepsies. 

Valeriana  sylvestris.    See  Valeriana  officinalis. 

Va'llim.  (From  vallus,  a  hedge  stake :  so  called 
from  the  regular  trench-like  disposition  of  the  hairs.) 
The  eyebrows. 

VALSALVA,  Anton.  Maria,  was  born  at  Imola, 
in  1666,  and  placed  at  a  proper  age  under  Malpighi,  at 
Bologna,  where  he  applied  so  closely  as  to  impair  his 
health,  lie  look  his  degree  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
ami  connecting  surgery  with  physic,  acquired  high 
reputation.  He  simplified  the  instruments  in  use, 
banished  the  practice  of- cauterizing  the  arteries  after 
amputation,  and  employed  manual  operations  in  the 
cure  of  deafness.  In  1697,  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  university;  and  under  his  direction 
the  school  acquired  great  celebrity,  among  other  dis- 
tinguished pupils  oi  bis.  Morgagni  must  be  reckoned, 
whose  duel  work,  "DeSedibus  el  Causis Morborum  " 
contains  many  dissections  by  Valsalva.  As  he  ad- 
vanced in  life  be  became  corpulent  and  lethargic,  and 
in  1723  was  carried  oil'  by  an  apoplectic  stroke  His 
museum  was  bequeathed  to  the  institute  of  Bologna 
and  his  surgical  instruments  to  the  Hospital  for  In' 
curables.  The  principal  of  his  works  is  a  treatise  «r>e 
Aure  Humana :"  and  after  his  death,  three  of  hi*  d'isser 
taoonson  anatomical  subjects  were  printed  by  Morgagni 

VALVA.  (f  aim;  from  valr.eo,  to  fold  no)  A 
thin  and  transparent  membrane  situated  within  ceV 
tain  vessels,  as  arteries,  veins,  and  absorbents,  the 
office  of  which  anpears  t0  be  lo  prevent  the  comVm= 
of  the  vessel  from  flowing  back.  contents 

Valve  of  the  colon.     See  Intestine. 

Valve,  semilunar.    Pee  Semilunar  valves. 
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falve,  tricuspid.    See  'tricuspid valves. 
I'alnc.  triglockin.     See  Tricuspid  valves. 
VA  LVI.L.V.    (From  vulva,  a  valve,  of  which  it  is 
a  diminutive.)     A  little  valve. 

1.  Applied  n>  the  valves  of  the  venal  and  lymphatic 
System  of  annuals. 

2.  In  botany,  to  the  parts  or  halves  of  a  capsule, 
Which  split  open  when  the  seed  is  lipe. 

Valvula  com.    See  Intestine. 

Valvula  eCSTAchii.  A  meinhranous  semilunar 
valve,  which  separates  the  riglu  auricle  from  the  in- 
ferior vena  cava,  first  described  by  Eustacbius. 

Valvula  mitralis.     See  JLinU  calves. 

Valvula  semilunaris.     See  Semilunar  valves. 

V.ui  i  la  trigi.ochims.     See  Tricuspid  valves. 

Valvula  tulmi.     See  Intestine. 

Valvule  conn  hemes.  The  semilunar  folds  formed 
of  the  villous  coat  of  the  inteslinum  duodenum,  and 
jejunum.  Their  use  appears,  to  be  to  increase  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  intestines. 

Vankllok.     See  Epidendrum  vanilhi. 

VANILLA.    See  Epidendrum  vanilla. 

VAPORARIUM.  (From  vapor,  vapour.)  A  va- 
pour-bath. 

V  APUECULiE.    The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in 
Linnseus's  Fragments  of  a  .Natural  Method, 
of  such  as  are,  and  have  a  moiiophylous  calyx,  like  a 
coloured  corolla. 

Varcc.     The  French  name  for  kelp. 

Va'ria.  (From  varius,  changeable.)  The  small- 
X)X;  also  small  red  pimples  in  the  face. 

VARICELLA.  (Dim.  of  varia,  the  small-pox :  so 
called  from  its  being  changeable.)  Variola  lymphatica. 
The  chicken-pox.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class 
and  Order  Exanthemata,  of  Cullen,  known 
fiy  moderate  synocha,  pimples  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  the  small-pox,  quickly  forming  pustules, 
which  contain  a  fluid  matter,  but  scarcely  purulent, 
and  after  three  or  four  days  from  their  first  appearance, 
desquamate: 

VARICOCELE.  (From  varix,  a  distended  vein, 
and  KrjXr),  a  tumour.)  A  swelling  of  the  veins  of  the 
scrotum,  or  spermatic  cord;  hence  it  is  divided  into 
the  scrotal  varicocele,  which  is  known  by  the  appear- 
ance of  livid  and  tumid  veins  on  the  scrotum  ;  and 
varicocele  of  tlie  spermatic  cord,  known  by  feeling 
hard  vermiform  vessels  in  the  course  of  the  spermatic 
cord.  Varicocele  mostly  arises  from  excessive  walk- 
ing, running,  jumping,  wearing  of  trusses,  and  the  like, 
producing  at  first  a  slight  uneasiness  in  the  part,  which, 
of  not  remedied)  continues  advancing  towards  the  loins. 

VARIEGATUS.  Variegated:  applied  to  an  inter- 
mixture of  colours ;  as  in  the  leaves  of  some  plants, 
Mentha  rotundifolia,  &c. 

VAUI'ola.  (From  varius,  changing  colour,  be- 
cause it  disfigures  the  skin.)  The  small  pox.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  the-Class  Pyrexiarand  Ordei 
mat  a,  of  Cullen,  distinguished  1>.  synocha,  eruption  of 
red  pimples  on  the  third  (lay,  which  on  the  eighth  day 
contain  pus,  aim  afterward  drying,  lall  offin  crusts. 

It  is  a  disease  of  a  uery  contagious  nature,  supposed 
to  have  he-en  introduced  into  Europe  from  Arabia,  and 
in  which  there  an.. ..  a  fever,  thai  is  succeeded  by  a 
number  of  liuie  inflammations  in  the  skin,  which 
proceed  to  suppuration,  the  matter  formed  thereby 
lie  jug  capable  of  producing  the  disorder  in  another  per- 
son. It  makes  its  attack  on  people  of  all  aues,  but  tiie 
young  of  ho.ii  sexes  are  more  liable  to  it  than  those 
Who  air  much  advanced  in  life;  aid  it  may  prevail  at 
all  sea^.>n>  ot  the  year,  but  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
spring  and  summer. 

The  small-pox  is  distinguished  into  the  distinct  and 
confluent,  implying  mat  in  the  former  the  eruptions 
are  pei  fectly  separate  from  each  other,  and  that  in  the 
latter  they  run  much  into  one  another. 

Roth  species  are  produced  either  by  breathing  air 
Impregnated  with  the-effluvia  arising  from  the  bodies 
jf  those  who  labour  under  the  disease,  or  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  small  quantity  ol  the  variolous  matter 
nno  the  iial.it  ot'  inoculation  ;  and  it  i^  probable,  that 
the  difference  of  the  small-pox  is  not  owing  to  any  dif- 
ference in  the  contagion,  but  depends  on  the  stale  of 
the  person  to  whom  h  is  applied,  or  on  certain  circum- 
stances concurring  with  the  application  of  it. 

A  variety  of  opinions  have  been  entertained  respect- 
ing the  effect  ot  the  variolous  infection  on  the  foetus  in 
utero  :  a  sufficient  number  of  instances,  however,  has 
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been  recorded,  to  ascertain  that  the  disease  may  be 
communicated  from  the  mother  to  the  child.  In  some 
cases,  the  body  of  the  child,  at  it?  birth,  has  be.-n 
covered  with  pustules,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease 
Im-  been  most  satisfai  i  led  by  inoculating 

with  matter  taken  from  the  pustules.  In  other  cases, 
there  has  been  no  a]  p  be  disease  at  the 

birth,  but  an  eruption  and  other  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease have  appeared  so  earlj  in  that  the 
infection  must  have  been  i  iously  to  the 
removal  of  the  child  from  the  uterus. 

Four  different  states,  or  stages,  are  to  he  observed  in 
the  small-pex:  first,  thi  erup  ive; 

third,  the  maturative  ;  and  foui  tli,  thai  ol  the  declina- 
tion or  scabbing.  When  tii,  arisen  natu- 
rally, and  is  oi  the  distinct  kind,  the  eruption  is  com- 
monly preceded  by  a  redness  in  the  ni  ss  in 
the  throat,  pains  in  the  head,  hack,  and  loins,  weari- 
aess  and  faintness,  alternate  fits  of  chilliness  and  heat, 
thirst,  nausea,  inclination  to  vol, lit,  and  a  quick  pulse.  •' 

in  some  instances,  these  symptoms  prevail  in  a  high 
degree,  and  in  others  they  are  vcrj  I  hi- 

lling. In  very  young  children,  starlings  and  convul- 
sions are  apt  to  take  ple.ee  a  short  lien-  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption,  aiu  aj  e  git  ing  greal  alarm 
to  those  not  conversant  with  tiie  frequency  of  the 
occurrence. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  first  seizure, 
the  eruption  shows  itS<  If  in  little  red  spots  on  the  lace, 
neck,  and  breast,  and  these  continue  to  increase  in 
number  and  size  for  three  or  feir  longer,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  are  to  be  observed  dispersed  over 
several  parts  of  t  lie  body. 

If  the  pustules  are  not  very  numerous,  the  febrile 
symptoms  will  generally  20  off  on  the  appearance  of 
tption,  or  then  will  become  vn  moderate.  It 
sometimes  happens,  that  a  number  of  little  spots  of  an 
erysipelatous  nature  are  interspersed  among  the  pus- 
tules ;  hut  these  -  the 
suppuration  con  about  the 
tilth  or  Bixtn  day,  at  which  period,  a  small  vesicle, 
taining  an  almost  colourless  fluid,  may  be  observed 
upon  the  lop  of  each  pimple 

Ij  distinct  and  separate  from  each  Other,  the 
suppuration  will  probablj  becompleb  d  about  the  eighth 
in  ninth  day,  ami  thej  will  then  be  filled  with  a  thick 
yellow  matter;  but  should  they  run  much  into  each 
other,  it  will  not  be  completed  I  -  later. 

Win  11  1  he  pustules  are  { ery  thick  and  numerous  on 
the  face,  it  is  apt  about  this  ii:..'-  10  become  much 
swelled,  and   the  eyelids  to  1  lS  to 

1    ally 

of  swallowing,  accompanied  with  dis- 

of  viscid  saliva.     About  the  eleventh  day,  me 

swelling  r  with  the 

affection  of  the  fauces,  and  i  ne  in 

the  bands  and  feet,  aft.  .  and 

1  discharge  their  contents :  and  then  be<  outing  dij . 

fall  in  crusts,  leaving  the  ski.i  whii  h  the)  covered  of  a 

brown-red   colour,   which    appearan  -   for 

many  days.     In   those  cases  where  the   pustules  are 

large,  and  are  late  in  becoming  dry  and  falling  off,  they 

are  very  apt  to  leave  1  they 

are  small,  suppurate  quickly,  and  are  few  in  uuinbi  r, 

they  neither  leave  any  marks  behind  them,  nor  do  they 

much  affection  of  the  system. 

In  the  confluent  small  -pox,  the  f<\er  which  precedes 
the  eruption  is  much  more  violent  than  in  the  distinct, 
being  attended  usually  w  ith  greal  .1  1  .>•  ty,  hi  at,  thirst, 
nausea,  \ mini  in  tieted  pulse, 

and  often  with  coma  or  delirium.     In  infants,  convul- 

ire  apt  to  occur,  whii  1 
any  eruption  appears,  or  they  u.-her  in  a  malignant 
,    lie  disease. 

Tiie  eruption  usually  makes  its  appearance  about  the 
third  day,  being  frequently  pi  ended  with 

a  rosy  efflorescence,  similar  to  whai  in  the 

measles;  but  the  fever,  although  it  suffers  some  slight 
remission  on  the  coming  out  of  the  eruption,  does  not 

gooff  as  in  the  distinct  kind;  on  the  contrary,  it  be- 
comes increased  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  and  con- 
tinues consideiable  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
disease. 

As  the  eruption  advances,  the  face,  being  thickly 
besel  with  pustules,  becomes  very  much  swelled,  the 
eyelids  are  closed  up,  so  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of 
sight,  and  a  gentle  salivation  ensues,  which  tmvnidji 
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the  eleventh  day,  is  so  viscid  as  to  be  sptt  up  with  great 
difficulty.  In  children,  a  diarrhoea  usually  attends  this 
stage  of  the  disease  instead  of  a  salivation,  which  is  to 
be  met  with  only  in  adults.  The  vesicles  on  the  top  of 
the  pimples  are  to  be  perceived  sooner  in  the  confluent 
small- pox  than  in  the  distinct;  but  they  never  rise  to  an 
eminence  being  usually  flatted  in  ;  neither  do  they 
arrive  to  proper  suppuration,  as  the  fluid  contained  in 
them,  instead  of  becoming  yellow,  turns  to  a  brown 
colour. 

About  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day,  the  swelling  of  the 
face  usually  subsides,  and  then  the  hands  and  feel 
begin  to  pulF  up  and  swell,  and  about  the  earn 
the  vesicles  break,  and  pour  out  a  liquor  that  forms  into 
brown  or  black  crusts,  which,  upon  falling  off,  leave 
deep  pits  behind  them  that  continue  for  life;  and  u  here 
the  pustules  have  run  much  into  each  oilier,  they  then 
disfigure  and  scar  the  face  very  considerably. 

Sometimes  it  happensthat  a  putrescency  of  the  fluids 

takes  place  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  and  shows 

•  itself  in  livid  spots  interspersed  amontnhc  pustules,  anil 

by  a  discharge  of  blood  by  urine,  stooi,  and  from  various 

parts  of  the  body. 

In  the  confluent  smallpox,  the  fever  which,  perhaps, 
had  suffered  some  slight  remission  from  the  time  the 
eruption  made  its  appearance  to  that  of  maturation,  is 
often  renewed  with  considerable  violence  at  this  last 
mentioned  period,  which  is  what  is  called  the  second- 
ary fever,  and  this  is  the  most  dangerous  stage  of  the 
disease.  It  has  been  observed,  e\  en  among  the  vulgar, 
that  the  small-pox  is  apt  to  appear  immediately  before 
or  after  the  prevalence  of  the  measles.  Another  curi- 
ous observation  has  been  made  relating  to  the  symp- 
toms of  these  complaints,  namely,  that  if,  while  a 
patient  labours  under  the  small-pox,  he  is  seized  with 
the  measles,  the  course  of  the  former  is  retarded  till  the 
eruption  of  the  measles  is  finished.  The  measles 
appear,  for  instance,  on  the  second  day  of  the  eruption 
of  small-pox;  the  progress  of  this  ceases,  till  the  mea- 
sles terminate  by  desquamation,  and  then  it  goes  on  in 
the  usual  way.  Several  cases  are,  however,  recorded 
in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  as  likewise  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Medical  Commentaries,  in  which 
a  concurrence  of  the  small-pox  and  measles  took  place 
without  the  progress  of  the  former  being  retarded.  The 
distinct  small-pox  is  not  attended  with  danger,  except 
when  it  attacks  pregnant  women,  or  approaches  nearly 
in  its  nature  to  that  of  the  confluent;  but  this  last  is 
always  accompanied  with  considerable  risk,  the  degree 
of  which  is  ever  in  proportion  to  the  violence  and  per 
maner.ee  of  the  fever,  the  number  of  pustules  on  the 
face,  and  the  disposition  to  putrescency  which  pre- 
vails. 

When  there  is  a  great  tendency  this  way,  the  disease 
usually  proves  fatal  between  the  eighth  and  eleventh 
day,  but,  in  some  cases,  death  is  protracted  to  the  four- 
teenth or  sixteenth.  Theconfluentsmall-pox,  although 
'  it  may  not  prove  immediately  mortal,  is  very  apt  to 
induce  various  morbid  affections. 

Both  kinds  of  small  pox  leave  behind  them  a  predis- 
position to  inflammatory  complaints,  particularly  to 
opthalmia  and  visceral  inflammations,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  the  thorax  ;  and  they  not  unfrequently  excite 
6crofula  into  action  which  might  otherwise  have  lain 
dormant  in  the  system. 

The  regular  swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet  upon  that 
of  the  face  subsiding,  and  its  continuance  for  the  due 
time,  may  be  regarded  in  a  favourable  light. 

The  dissections  which  have  been  made  of  confluent 
small-pox,  have  never  discovered  any  pustules  inter- 
nally on  the  viscera.  From  them  it  also  appears  that 
variolous  pustules  never  attack  the  cavities  of  the  body, 
except  those  to  which  the  air  has  free  access,  as  the 
nose,  mouth,  trachea,  the  lareer  branches  of  the  bron- 
chia, and  the  outermost  part  of  the  meatus  auditonus. 
In  cases  of  prolapsus  aid,  they  likewise  frequently 
attack  that  part  of  the  gut  which  is  exposed  to  the  air. 
They  have  usually  shown  the  same  morbid  appear- 
ances inwardly,  as  are  met  with  in  putrid  lever,  where 
the  disease  has  been  of  the  malignant  kind.  H  here 
the  febrile  symptoms  have  run  high,  and  the  head  has 
been  much  affected  with  coma  or  delirium,  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  appear,  on  removing  the  cranium  and 
dura  mater,  more  turgid,  and  filled  with  a  darker 
coloured  blood  than  usual,  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
serous  fluid  is  found,  particularly  towards  the  base  of 
the  brain.     Under  similar  circumstances,  the  lungs 
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have  often  a  darker  appearance,  and  their  moisture  is 
more  copious  than  usual.  When  no  inflammatory 
affection  has  supervened,  they  are  most  usually  sound. 
The  treatment  of  small  pox  will  differ  materially 
according  to  the  species  of  q»e  disease.  In  the  distinct, 
ushered  in  by  synochal  pyrexia,  it  may  be  occasionally 
proper  in  persons  of  a  middle  age,  good  constitution, 
and  plethoric  habit,  to  begin  by  taking  away  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  blood  ;  the  exhibition  ot  an  emetic  will 
be  generally  advisable,  provided  there  be  no  material 
tenderness  of  the  stomach;  the  bowels  must  then  bo 
cleared,  antimonial  and  oilier  diaphoretics  employed, 
and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  strictly  enforced.  It  is 
particularly  useful  in  (his  disease  dining  the  eruptive 
lever  to  expose  the  patient  freely  to  cold  air,  as  taught 
by  the  celebrated  Sydenham  ;  and  even  the  cold  allusion 
may  be  proper,  where  there  is  much  heal  and  redness 
of  the  skin,  unless  the  lungs  be  weak.  After  the  erup- 
tion has  come  out.  the  symptoms  are  usually  so  much 
mitigated,  that  lillle  medical  interference  is  necessary. 
Kut  the  confluent  small-pox  requires  more  manage- 
ment :   alter  evacuating  the  prima  via>,  and  employing 

Other  means  t lerate  the  fever  in  the  beginning,  the 

several  remedies  adapted  to  support  the  strength  and 
counteract  the  septic  tendency,  must  be  resorted  to,  as 
the  disease  advances,  such  as  have  been  enumerated 
under  typhus.  The  chief  points  of  difference  are,  that 
bark  may  be  more  freely  given  to  promote  the  process 
of  suppuration,  and  opium  to  relieve  the  irritation  in 
the  skin;  when  Hie  eruption  has  come  out,  it  will  be 
generally  proper  to  direct  a  full  dose  of  this  remedy 
every  night  to  procure  rest,  using  proper  precautions  to 
obviate  its  confining  the  bowels,  or  determining  to  the 
head.  Where  alarming  convulsions  occur  also,  opium 
is  the  medicine  chi. fly  to  be  relied  upon,  taking  care 
subsequently  to  remove  any  source  of  irritation  from 
the  prima  via?.  Sometimes  the  tepid-bath  may  be 
ii-eful  under  these  circumstances,  and  favour  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption,  where  the  skin  is  pale  and 
cold,  the  pulse  weak,  <fcc.  Where  at  a  more  advanced 
period  the  pustules  flatten,  and  alarming  symptoms 
follow,  the  most  powerful  cordial  and  antispasmodic 
remedies  must  be  tried,  as  the  confectio  opii,  a  titer, 
wine,  &c.  For  the  relief  of  the  brain,  or  other  impor- 
tant part,  particularly  affected,  local  means  may  be 
used,  as  in  typhus.  To  prevent  the  eyes  being  injured, 
a  cooling  lolion  may  be  applied,  and  blisters  behind  the 
ears,  or  even  leeches  to  the  temples. 

Variola,  vaccina..  Vaccinia.  The  cow-pox.  Any 
pustulous  disease  affecting  the  cow,  may  be  called  the 
cow-pox  :  whether  it  arises  from  an  over- distention  of 
the  udder,  in  consequence  of  a  neglect  in  milking  the 
cow,  or  from  the  sting  of  an  insect,  or  any  other  ca»:se. 
But  the  species  which  claims  our  particular  attention, 
is  that  which  was  recommended  to  the  world  by  Dr. 
Jenner,  in  the  year  1798,  as  a  substitute  for  the  small- 
pox. This,  which  originates  from  the  grease  in  the 
horse's  heel,  is  called  the  genuine  cow-pox  ;  all  other 
kinds  are  spurious. 

That  the  vaccine  fluid,  fraught  with  such  unspeakable 
benefits  to  mankind,  derives  its  origin  from  this  humble 
source,  however  it  may  mortify  human  pride,  or  me- 
dical vanity,  is  confirmed  by  the  observations  and 
experiments  of  Competent  judges.  For  proofs  of  this 
assertion,  the  reader  may  consult,  the  works  of  Dr. 
Jenner;  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal;  and  a 
treatise  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Loy,  of  which  an  ana- 
lysis is  given  in  the  Annals  of  Medicine  for  the  year 
1801  :  and  Mr.  Ring's  work  on  this  disease,  which  con- 
tains the  whole  mass  of  evidence  that  has  appeared 
concerning  it. 

The  genuine  cow-pox  appears  on  the  teats  of  the 
cow,  in  the  form  of  vesicles,  of  a  blue  colour  approach- 
ing to  livid.  These  vesicles  are  elevated  at  the  mar 
gin,  and  depressed  at  the  centre.  They  a-re  surrounded 
with  inflammation.  The  fluid  they  contain  is  limpid. 
The  animals  are  indisposed  ;  and  the  secretion  of  milk 
is  lessened.  Solutions  of  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and 
copper  are  a  speedy  remedy  for  these  pustules-  other- 
wise they  degenerate  into  ulcers,  which  are  extrenielv 
troublesome.  It  must,  however,  be  recollected  that 
much  of  the  obstinacy  attending  these  cases  is  owin" 
to  the  friction  of  the  pustules,  in  consequence  of  milk" 
ing.  It  is  probable,  that  a  solution  of  the  superacetate 
of  lead  would  be  preferable  to  irritating  applications 

Similar  effects  are  produced  in  the  hand*  of  thn 
milkers,  attended  with  febrile  symptoms,  and  some-- 
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times  with  tumours  in  the  axilla.  Other  parts,  where 
the  cuticle  is  abraded,  or  which  are  naturally  destitute 
.»f  that  defence,  are  also  liable  to  the  same  affection, 
provided  active  matter  is  applied.  It  even  appears 
(hat,  in  some  instances,  pustules  have  been  produced 
by  the  application  ol'  vaccine  virus  to  the  sound  cu- 
ticle. One  case  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Fowler,  of  Salisbury,  to  Dr.  Pearson,  pub- 
lished in  the  first  work  of  Dr.  Pearson  on  this  subject. 

The  spurious  cow-pox  is  white  ;  and  another  crite- 
rion is,  that  both  in  the  brute  animal  and  in  the  human 
subject,  when  infected  with  the  casual  cow -pox,  the 
sores  occasioned  by  the  genuine  species  are  more  ditti- 
cult  to  heal  than  those  which  are  occasioned  by  the 
spurious  kind.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  dis- 
tinguish the  genuine  from  the  spurious  sort,  which  is 
also,  in  some  degree,  infectious  ;  since  a  want  of  such 
discrimination  would  cause  an  idea  of  security  against 
the  small-pox,  which  might  prove  delusive. 

Dr.  Jenner  lias  elucidated  one  point  of  the  first  im- 
portance, relative  to  the  genuine  cow-pox  itself.  It 
had  frequently  been  observed,  that  when  this  disorder 
prevailed  in  a  farm,  some  of  the  persons  who  con- 
tracted it  by  milking  were  rendered  insusceptible  of  the 
small-pox,  while  others  continued  liable  to  that  infec- 
tion. This  is  owing  to  the  different  periods  at  which 
the  disease  was  excited  in  the  human  subject;  one 
person,  who  caught  the  disease  while  the  virus  was  in 
an  active  state,  is  rendered  secure  from  variolous  con- 
tagion; while  another,  who  received  tin;  infection  of 
the  cow  pox  when  it  hud  undergone  a  decomposition, 
is  still  susceptible  of  the  small-pox.  This  uncertainty 
of  the  prevention,  the  value  of  which  is  beyond  ail 
calculation,  is  probably  the  reason  why  it  was  not 
before  introduced  into  practice. 

From  the  violent  opposition  which,  vapcine  inocu- 
lation has  met  with,  in  consequence  of  certain  appa- 
rent failures  in  the  casual  way,  it  may  he  doubted 
whether  the  public,  would  ever  have  adopted  the  prac- 
tice, had  not  ihis  fallacy  been  detected  by  Dr.  Jenner. 
To  him  also  we  are  indebted  for  another  discovery  of 
the  first  importance;  namely,  that  the  pustule  excited 
in  the  human  subject  by  vaccine  matter,  yields  a  fluid 
ot  a  similar  nature  with  that  which  was  inserted. 
This  experiment,  so  essential  to  the  general  propaga- 
tion of  the  practice,  and  so  happy  in  its  result,  was 
never  before  attempted.  It  was  reserved  to  crown  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Jenner. 

A  considerable  number  of  instances  are  on  record, 
to  prove  that  farriers  and  others  who  receive  infection 
from  the  heel  of  a  horse,  are  either  partly  or  totally 
deprived  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  smallpox.  When 
Dr.  Jenner  first  published  an  account  of  his  discove- 
ries, this  point  was  enveloped  in  some  degree  of  obscu- 
rity. He  then  conceived,  that  the  matter  of  mease 
was  an  imperfect  preservative  against  the  small -pox. 
This  opinion  was  founded  on  the  following  circum- 
stance :  It  had  been  remarked,  that  farriers  either 
wholly  escaped  the  small-pox,  or  had  that  distemper 
in  a  milder  manner  than  other  people  This,  however, 
is  easily  reconcileable  to  reason,  if  we  only  suppose, 
that  in  some  cases  the  infection  is  communicated  when 
the  virus  possesses  all  its  prophylactic  virtue;  and  in 
others,  when  its  specific  quality  is  in  some  measure 
lost. 

This  variation  in  the  effects  produced  by  the  virus 
of  the  horse,  inclined  Dr.  Jenner  to  believe  that  it  was 
modified,  and  underwent  some  peculiar  alteration  in 
the  teals  of  the  cow.  He  now  concludes,  thai  it  is 
perfect  when  it  excites  the  genuine  disease  in  the  cow; 
yet  a  considerable  advantage  is  derived  from  its  being 
transferred  to  the  latter  animal,  the  nipples  of  which 
furnish  a  more  obvious  and  a  more  abundant  source 
of  this  inestimable  fluid,  than  its  original  element  the 
horse. 

This  theory,  that  the  preservative  against  variolous 
contagion  is  perfect  when  it  issues  from  the  fountain- 
head,  and  comes  immediately  from  the  hands  of  Na- 
ture, is  consonant  with  reason,  and  consistent  with 
analogy.  Thus,  one  obstacle  more  to  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  practice  is  removed. 

Another  point  respecting  vaccine  inoculation,  which 
has  been  much  controverted,  is  the  permanency  of  its 
effect.  Instances  have  been  known  where  persons 
have  escaped  the  small-pox  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
yet  have  ultimately  proved  not  insusceptible  of  its  in- 
fection.    When  such  persons  had  previously  under- 
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gone  the  vaccine  disease,  their  apparent  security  wag 
erroneously  ascribed  to  that  cause ;  but  we  have  not 
even  a  shadow  of  proof,  that  the  cow-pox  possesses  in 
the  least  degree  the  property  of  a  temporary  prophy- 
lactic, since  it  appears  not  even  to  retard  the  eruption 
of  the  smallpox,  where  previous  infection  has  been 
received. 

By  this  remark,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted,  that 
it  never  supersedes  or  modifies  the  small-pox,  for  we 
have  great  reason  to  believe  that  such  beneficial  ef- 
fects often  flow  from  vaccination;  but  where  an  erup- 
tion of  the  small-pox  actually  takes  place  after  vaccine 
inoculation,  the  two  diseases  frequently  co-exist,  with- 
out retarding  each  other  in  the  smallest  degree.  It  is, 
therefore,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  analogy,  to  con- 
sider tin-  cow-pox  as  a  mere  temporary  preservative: 
it  is  nothing  less  than  a  perfect  and  permanent  security 
against  that  terrible  disease. 

A  number  of  cases  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Jenner,  and 
other  authors,  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  in 
which  persons  who  have  received  the  cow-pox  by 
casual  infection,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  years 
before,  still  continued  insusceptible  of  variolous  con- 
tagion, in  whatever  form  it  was  applied. 

As  the  cow-pox  destroys  the  susceptibility  of  the 
small-pox,  so  the  small-pox  destroys  that  of  the  cow- 
pox.  To  this  general  rule,  however,  a  few  exceptions 
are  said  to  have  occurred.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  pustule 
has  now  and  then  been  excited  by  the  insertion  of  vac- 
cine virus,  in  those  who  have  had  the  small-pox,  and 
that  this  pustule  has  been  known  to  yield  to  the  genu- 
ine virus  ;  hut  it  is  not  equally  certain  that  the  pustule 
has  been  perfect  in  all  respects.  Possibly,  it  may  have 
been  defective  in  point  of  size  or  duration,  in  respect 
to  its  areola,  or  the  limpidity  of  its  contents.  That 
such  a  pustule  has,  in  some  instances,  yielded  effectual 
virus,  is  admitted  ;  hut  ibis  is  no  more  than  what  has 
often  happened,  incases  where  persons  who  have  had 
the  small-pox  are  a  second  time  submitted  to  that  infec- 
tion in  the  same  form. 

The  artificial  cow-pox  in  the  human  subject  is  much 
milder  than  the  casual  disease;  and  incomparably 
milder  than  the  small  pox,  even  under  the  form  of 
inoculation.  It  neither  requires  medicine  nor  regimen; 
it  may  be  practised  at  any  season  of  the  year ;  and, 
not  being  infectious  by  effluvia,  one  person  may  be 
inoculated  without  endangering  the  life  of  another. 

This  affection  produces  no  pustulous  eruptions. 
When  such  attend  vaccine  inoculation,  they  aie  owing 
to  some  adventitious  cause,  such  as  the  smallpox, 
which  it  is  well  known  may  co-exist  with  the  cow- 
pox.  The  vaccine  vesicle  is  confined  to  the  parts  where 
matter  is  inserted;  it  is,  therefore,  entirely  a  local  and 
an  inoculated  disease.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain,  that 
eruptions  of  other  kinds,  in  some  instances,  attend 
vaccine  inoculation;  such  as  a  nettle-rash,  or  an  erup- 
tion resembling  a  tooth-rash,  but  rather  larger  than 
what  is  commonly  called  by  that  name. 

Among  other  singularities  attending  the  cow-pox,  the 
mildness  of  the  disease,  under  the  form  of  inoculation, 
has  been  urced  as  an  argument  against  the  practice, 
the  cause  appearing  to  ordinary  comprehensions,  in- 
adequate to  the  effect.  This,  it  must  be  allowed,  is 
the  best  apology  ihat  can  be  offered  for  skepticism  on 
that  point;  but  it  will  weigh  but  little  when  put  into 
the  scale  against  actual  observation,  and  incontro- 
vertible fact  The  efficacy  of  the  cow-pox  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  smallpox,  rests,  perhaps,  on  more 
extensive  evidence,  and  a  more  solid  foundation,  than 
any  other  axiom  in  the  whole  circle  of  medical  science. 

That  the  cow-pox  is  not  infectious  by  effluvia,  is 
naturally  concluded  from  its  never  being  communi- 
cated from  one  person  to  another  in  the  dairies;  where 
the  disease  is  casual,  and  appears  under  its  woist  form. 
The  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  its  never 
spreading  in  a  family,  when  only  one  person  is  inocu- 
lated at  a  time.  To  confirm  this  proposition  more 
fully,  the  vaccine  pustules  have  been  ruptured,  and 
persons  who  have  never  had  the  disorder  have  been 
suffered  to  inhale  the  effluvia  several  times  a  day,  but 
to  no  purpose.  This  is  no  more  than  might  be  ex- 
pected, in  an  affection  where  the  pustulous  appearance 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  is  nearly  local. 

As  to  the  constitutional  indisposition,  it  is  seldom 
considerable,  unless  there  is  a  complication  of  this 
with  some  other  distemper;  and  whenever  any  unfa 
vourable  symptoms  appear,  they  may  in  general  be 
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traced  to  some  other  cause.  We  have  Indeed  great 
reason  to  believe,  that  no  ill  consequence  ever  arises 
from  the  cow-pox  itself,  unless  from  ignorance  or 
neglect. 

But  notwithstanding  the  symptoms  are  so  mild,  they 
frequently  occur  at  a  very  early  period.  A  drowsiness, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  common  attendants  of  the 
disease,  is  often  remarked  by  the  parents  themselves, 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  matter  is  inserted. 
In  a  majority  of  cases,  a  slight  increase  of  heat  is  per- 
ceptible, together  with  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and 
other  signs  of  pyrexia ;  but  not  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
alarm  the  most  timorous  mother.  Sometimes  the  pa- 
tient is  restless  at  nights;  and  now  and  then  a  case  is 
met  with,  in  which  vomiting  occurs,  hut  in  mant 
no  constitutional  indisposition  can  be  perceived.  Even 
then,  the  cow-pox  has  never  failed  to  prove  an  effec- 
tual preservative  against  the  smallpox,  provided  the 
pustule  has  been  perfect. 

This  being  the  grand  criterion  of  the  security  of  the 
patient,  too  minute  an  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  lis 
rise,  progress,  and  decline.  Toe-best  mode  of  inocu- 
lating is  by  making  a  very  small  oblique  puncture  in 
the  arm,  near  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  \\  ith 
the  point  of  a  lancet  charged  with  fluid  mailer.  In 
order  to  render  infection  more  certain,  the  instrument 
may  be  charged  again,  and  wiped  upon  the  puncture. 

In  places  where  the  patient  is  likely  to  he  exposed  to 
variolous  contagion,  it  is  advisable  to  inoculate  in  more 
places  than  one,  hut  unless  there  is  danger  of  catching 
the  small-pox,  it  is  better  not  to  make  more  than  one 
puncture  in  each  arm,  lest  too  much  inflammation 
should  ensue. 

The  vaccine  fluid  may  be  taken  for  inoculation  us 
Soon  as  a  vesicle  appears;  but  if  the  vesicle  is  punc- 
tured at  a  very  early  period,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  injur- 
ed. When  virus  is  wanting  for  inoculating  a  consi- 
derable number,  it  is  better  to  lei  the  pustule  remain 
untouched,  till  about  the  eighth  day,  by  Which  time  it 
has  in  general  acquired  a  reasonable  magnitude.  After 
that  day,  if  the  pustule  has  made  the  usual  progress, 
the  matter  begins  to  lose  its  virtue;  hut  it  may,  in 
general,  boused  with  safety,  though  with  less  certainty 
of  producing  infection,  tili  the  areola  begins  to  be  ex- 
tensive. 

The  first  sign  of  infection  commonly  appears  on  the 
third  day.  A  small  red  spot,  rather  elevated,  may  be 
perceived  at  the  place  where  the  puncture  was  made. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  mark  of  infection  having 
succeeded  is  not  visible  till  a  much  later  period,  it 
may  be  retarded,  or  even  entirely  prevented,  hy  any 
other  disorder,  such  as  dentition,  or  any  complaint  at- 
tended with  fever,  or  hy  extreme  cold.  Another  fre- 
quent cause  of  a  slow  progress  in  the  pustule,  or  a  total 
failure  of  success,  is  debility.  Sometimes  it  is  impos- 
sible to  discover  any  sign  of  infection  for  above  a  fort- 
night. In  this  respect  the  cow-pox  is  subject  to  the 
same  laws,  and  liable  to  the  same  variation,  as  the 
small-pox. 

When  a  considerable  inflammation  appears  within 
two  or  three  days  after  inoculation,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  infection  has  not  laken  place;  and  if  sup- 
puration ensues,  that  suspicion  ought,  in  general,  to 
Stand  confirmed.     -Vow  and  then,  however,  it  happens, 

that  after  the  spurious  pustule,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  phlegmon,  has  run  it.-  course,  which  is  within 
afewdays,  a  ins  to  appear,  bearing  every 

characteristic  of  the  L'enuine  vaccine  disease;  anil 
yielding  a  limpid  and  efficient  virus  lor  future  inocu- 
lations, in  tins  cai  e  the  patient  is  a-  perfectly  secured 
from  all  danger  ol  the  small-pox,  as  if  no  festering  of 
the  puncture  had  preceded.  The  occurrenceol 
case,  though  rare,  is  worthy  to  he  recorded;  b 
some  practitioners  have  concluded  a  spurious  pustule  to 
be  a  certain  proof  of  failure. 

The  areola  commonly  begins  to  be  extensive  on  the 
ninth  day,  and  to  decline  abont  the  eleventh  or  twelfth. 
At  this  period  also  the  pu  odry;thenrst 

sign  of  which  is  a  brown  snot  in  (he  centre.  In  pro- 
portion as  this  increases  the  surrounding  efflores 
decreases,  lill  at  length  nothing  remains  hut  a  circular 
scab,  of  a  dark-brown  mahogany  colour,  approaching 
to  black.  Sometimes  it  resembles  the  section  of  a 
tamarind-stone;  and  it  often  retains  the  depression  in 
the  centre,  which  characterizes  this  disease  before  ex- 
plication takes  place. 

Instances  have  been  known,  where  the  vaccine  pus- 
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tale  though  regular,  and  perfect  in  all  other  respects, 

has  been  "totally  destitute  of  areola  ;  at  least,  where 
neither  the  medical  practitioner,  on  visiting  the  patient 
nor  the  attendants,  have  remarked  any  appearance  of 

that  symptom.  In  these  cases,  the  patient  has  proved 
as  insusceptible  of  variolous  Infection,  as  if  the  sur- 
rounding  efflorescence  had  covered  the  whole  arm.  It 
must  however,  be  confessed  that  we  have  no  proof  of 
the  non-existence  of  an  areola  in  these  cases.  It  might 
have  been  trivial  ;  it  might  have  been  transient  ;  yet  it 
might  have  been  effectual.  There  is,  however,  greater 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  surrounding  efflorescence, 
though  usually  a  concomitant  circumstance,  is  not  an 
essential  requisite  to  the  vaccine  disease. 

Ii  by  an)  accident  the  vesicle  is  ruptured,  suppura- 
tion often  ensues.     In    this  case,  more   attention   than 

ordinary  oughl  to  be  paid  to  the  progress,  and  to  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  local  affection  ;  both  on  account  of 
the  uncertainty  of  success  in  the  pustule,  as  a  pro- 
phylactic, and  the  greater  probability  of  tedious  ulcer- 
ation. 

If  there  is  room  for  the  least  doubt  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  first  inoculation,  a  second  ought  to  be  performed 
withoul  delay.  This,  if  unnecessary,  is  seldom  attend- 
ed with  inconvenience,  and  never  with  dancer.  Hither 
no  effect  is  produced,  or  a  slight  festering,  which  termi- 
natesin  a  lew  days.  An  exception  occurs,  hut  rarely, 
where  a  spurious,  or  perhaps,  even  a  genuine  pustule, 
takes]  lace,  in  those  persons  who  are  known  to  have 
had  the  cow-pox  or  the  small-pox  already;  but  this 
cannot  be  the  least  cause  of  alarm  to  any  one  who 
knows  the  benign  character  of  the  distemper. 

Various  topical  applications,  both  stimulant  and 
sedative,  have  been  recommended,  in  order  to  allay  the 
violence  of  inflammation.  If  the  operation  for  the  in- 
sertion of  matter  is  not  unnecessarily  severe,  nor  the 
pustule-irritated  by  friction,  or  pressure,  or  other  vio- 
lence, no  such  applications  are  necessary.  Neverthe- 
less, if  either  the  anxiety  of  the  professional  man,  or 
the  importunity  of  a  tender  parent,  should  demand  a 
deviation  from  this  general  rule,  any  of  the  following 
remedies  may  be  had  recourse  to.  The  pustule  may 
lied  with  very  diluted  sulphuric  acid;  which 
should  be  permitted  io  remain  on  the  part  half  a  mi- 
nute, and  then  be  washed  off  wiUi  a  sponge  dipped  in 
cold  water.  This  has  been  ignorantly,  or  artfully, 
called  an  escharotic;  but  any  one  who  tries  the  appli- 
cation w  ill  soon  discover,  that  its  operation  is  mild  and 
harmless. 

To  avoid  cavil  and  misrepresentation,  it  is  better  to 

apply  a  saturnine  lotion  ;  compresses,  dipped  in  such  a 
lotion,  may  be-  applied  at  any  time  when  inflammation 
runs  high,  and  renewed  as  occasion  requites. 

If  the  pustule  should  chance  to  he  broken,  a  drop  of 
the  liquor  plumhi  acetatis,  undiluted,  maybe  applied  as 
an  exsiccant;  but  if  ulceration  threatens  to  become 
obstinate,  or  extensive,  a  mild  cataplasm  is  the  best 
resource.  In  case  the  ulceration  is  only  superficial, 
and  not  attended  with  immoderate  inflammation,  a  hit 
of  any  adhesive  plaster,  spread  on  linen,  will  prove  the 
inosi  convenient  dressing,  and  seldom  fail  Of  success. 
It  will,  in  general,  he  unnecessary  to  renew  it  oftener 
than  every  other  day. 

These  minute  observations  no  one  will  despise,  un- 
less there  be  tiny  person  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that 
the  care  of  the  .aim  is  almost  the  whole  duty  of  the 
medical  practitioner  in  vaccine  inoculation;  and  that 
nothing  disgusts  the  public  so  much  against  the  prac- 
tice, as  a  sore  arm,  and  the  ill  consequences  which, 
from  a  neglect  of  that  symptom,  too  often  ensue, 

V\  Ian  fluid  virus  cannot  be  procured,  it  is  necessary 

to  be  cautious  bow  it  is  preserved  in  a  dry  state.  The 
most  improper  mode  is  that  of  keeping  it  on  a  lancet  • 
lor  the  metal  quickly  rusts,  and  the  vaccine  matter  be- 
comes decomposed.  This  method,  however,  is  as 
li  tely  to  succeed  as  any,  when  the  matter  is  not  to  be 
kept  above  two  Ol  time  days.  If  the  virus  be  ink,.,, 
on  glass,  care  musl  bo  taken  not  to  dilute  it  much- 
otherwise  it  will  probably  fail,  "'ucn, 
Cotton  thread  i-  a  very  commodious  vehicle     If  it  in 

tance.itought 
in  be  repeatedly  dipped  m  the  virus.  .\0  particular 
caution  is  necessary  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of 
air  ;  nevertheless,  as  „  ,  an  he  done  with  so  li„|ft  "„ ,". 
ble  and  is  more  satisfactory  to  those  who  receive  the 
matter,  it  is  better  to  co,  ply  wHh  the  practice,  on't  1  a 
account,  it  may  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube  or  i     « 
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tobacco-pipe  sealed  at  eacli  end,  or  between  two  square 
bits  of  glass,  which  may,  if  necessary,  be  also  charged 
With  the  matter,  and  wrapped  in  gold-beater's  skin. 

Nothing  is  more  destructive  to  the  efficacy  of  cow- 
pock  matter  than  beat :  00  this  account  it  must  not  be 
dried  near  the  fire,  nor  kept  in  a  warm  place.  The 
advantage  of  inserting  it  in  a  fluid  state  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  to  be  wished  every  practitioner  would  endea- 
vour to  keep  a  constant  supply  tor  his  own  use,  by  in- 
oculating his  patients  in  succession,  at  sucli  periods  as 
are  most  likely  to  answer  that  purpose. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  practice  now  spreads  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  justifies  our  cherishing  a 
hope,  that  it  will  ere  long  extinguish  that  most  dreadful 
pestilence,  and  perpetual  bane  of  human  felicity,  the 
small-pox. 

[Dr.  Sylvanus  Fansher,  of  JMiddletown,  in  Connecti- 
cut, has  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  vaccina- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Mitchill,  pro- 
poses a  method  to  hasten  the  progress  of  the  vaccine 
vesicle. 

"  Middlclown,  (Conn.)  March,  1828. 
"  Dr.  Mitchill, 

"Sir, — As  you  had  the  honour  of  announcing  the 
happy  tidings  of  the  mild  substitute  for  the  small-pox 
in  America,  and  as  you  once  made  honourable  mention 
of  my  name  relative  to  the  art  of  preserving  the  vaccine 
virus,  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  trouble  you  with 
the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  to  hasten  the  pro- 
gressive stages  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  which,  I  am  in- 
duced to  believe,  promises  to  the  world  additional  ad- 
vantages from  vaccination. 

"  During  the  earlier  part  of  my  vaccine  practice, 
when  persons  came  to  me,  with  great  concern,  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  too  late  to  vaccinate  a  person, 
who  had  been  exposed  to  the  small-pox  a  week  or 
more,  and  I  have  been  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
expressing  my  fears  that  it  would  be  too  late  ;  I  have, 
from  past  experience,  often  felt  their  woes,  arid  sighed 
for  a  power  that  seemed  to  be  denied  to  vaccinators  or 
inoculators,  which  was,  to  be  able  to  force  forward  the 
vaccine  process,  so  as  to  hasten  the  constitutional  affec- 
tion at  an  earlier  period  than  the  well-known  time  for 
symptoms  in  either  inoculation  or  vaccination. 

"  Having  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  extreme  anguish 
of  two  line  children  in  1803  and  1804,  who  applied  too 
late  for  vaccination,  1  commenced  making  experiments 
to  expedite  vaccination,  by  various  methods  of  insert- 
ing the  virus.  At  length  I  found,  that  by  making  broad 
punctures  on  the  body  and  shoulders,  with  active  vac- 
cine virus,  I  was  able  to  produce  an  early  pustule,  and 
bring  on  the  symptoms  from  30  to  40  hours  sooner  than 
usual.  And  I  am  now  able  to  produce  above  forty  suc- 
cessful experiments  to  accelerate  the  vaccine  process, 
substantiated  by  high  medical  authority.  I  write  to 
you,  Sir,  because  your  sagacity  and  discernment  will 
"he  the  fnst  to  discover  the  usefulness  of  this  improve- 
ment, and  the  first  to  detect  error. 

"  i  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  Sylvanus  Fansher." 

We  may  observe,  from  the  above  letter,  that  Dr.  Fan- 
sher's  method  of  hastening  the  vaccine  process,  by  in- 
serting the  virus  repeatedly  bj  broad  punctures  on  the 
body  and  shoulders,  will  probably  prove  efficacious. 
The  ordinary  mode  of  vaccination  is,  to  introduce  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  vaccine  matter  into  the 
puncture;  and  hence  ii  frequently  happens,  that  the 
effect  upon  the  constitution  is  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly, 
or  even  not  at  ail,  perceptible.  The  consequence  is, 
that  cases  of  varioloid  have  sometimes  occurred  after 
vaccination,  probably  in  cases  in  which  i!  hail  not  pro- 
duced its  proper  influence  on  the  system,  or  where  that 
influence  was  insufficient.  Dr.  F.'s  method  will,  doubt- 
less, charge  the  system  with  the  genuine  disease,  and 
prevent  the  after  occurrence  of  varioloid,  or  vanolus 
(smallpox).  lie  thinks,  however,  that  it  will  do  more, 
and  force  the  vaccine  to  outrun  tin-  small-pox,  where 
exposure  to  infection  lias  taken  place.  That  it.  may 
do  so,  or  at  least  that  the  effectual  introduction  of  the 
vaccine  may  modify  the  small-pox,  the  following  case, 
which  a  medical  friend  has  reported,  to  us,  would  seem 
to  prove. 

A  child  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  natural  small- 
pox was  vaccinated,  and  lour  days  after,  the  operation 
was  repeated.  On  the  eighth  day  from  the  first  vacci- 
nation no  appearance  was  observed  of  the  progress.of 
the  kine-pock.     Further  vaccination  was  then  con- 
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sidered  unnecessary  and  too  late,  and  the  parents  wer« 
advised  to  have  the  child  inoculated  with  the  small- 
pox, which  was  preferable  to  having  it  in  the  natural 
way.  Matter  was  taken  from  the  brother,  who  had 
the  small-pox  very  badly  in  the  adjoining  room,  and 
inserted  in  the  arm,  rrear  where  the  vaccine  matter  had 
been  inserted.  The  pock  rose  on  the  arm,  and  to  the 
surprise  of  the  physician,  the  vaccine  vesicle  also  rose, 
and  they  progressed  together,  modifying  each  other. 
The  viui  ine  pock  was  smaller  than  usual,  and  went 
through  its  stages  sooner  than  is  common,  though  it 
bad  previously  laid  dormant,  and  appeared  to  have 
b«en  put  into  activity  by  the  small-pox.  The  small- 
pox was  also  modified,  the  pock  were  few,  the  sickness 
tritiins,  the  confinement  nothing  ;  and  the  child  reco- 
vered before  his  brother,  who  w  as  hist  taken.    A.] 

Va'rius.  (Prom  varus,  unequal:  so  called  from  the 
irregularity  of  its  shape.)  The  cuboid  bone  was  for- 
merly called  os  varium,  from  its  irregular  shape. 

VA'RIX.  (From  varus,  i.  e.  obtorlus.)  A  dilata- 
tion of  a  vein.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  JLo- 
eafes,  and  ( inler  Tumofes,  of  Cullen  ;  known  by  a  soft 
tumour  on  a  vein  which  does  not  pulsate.  Varicose 
veins  mostly  become  serpentine,  and  often  form  a 
plexus  of  knots,  especially  in  the  groins  and  scrotum. 
.  VAROLI,  Costanzo,  was  born  at  Bologna,  in  1542, 
and  became  a  professor  of  physic  and  surgery  in  his 
native  city.  At  thirty,  he  was  invited  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  to  settle  at  Rome  as  his  first  physician,  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  College  of  Sapienza.  He  was  advancing 
in  reputation  by  bis  anatomical  discoveries,  as  well  as 
in  his  practice,  when  a  premature  death  cut  him  off  in 
1573.  He  was  particularly  distinguished  in  the  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Brain,  which  he  described  in  his  Work 
'  He  Nervis  Opticis,  &c.  :"  and  among  the  parts  disco- 
vered, or  more  accurately  demonstrated  by  him,  was 
that  formed  by  the  union  of  the  crura  cerebri,  and  cere- 
be'li,  which  has  been  since  called  the  Pons  Varolii,  and 
w  hich  gives  origin  to  several  nerves.  After  his  death, 
was  published  "  De Resolutione  Corporis  Huinani,"  an 
anatomical  compendium,  chiefly  according  to  the  an 
cients,  but  with  several  new  observations. 

Va'rus.     See  lonihus. 

VAS.  (Vas,  vasts,  n.;  from  vasum:  hence  in  the 
plural,  vasa,  orum ;  a  vescendo,  because  they  con- 
vey drink.)  A  vessel:  applied  to  arteries,  veins, 
ducts,  &c 

Vas  deferens.  A  duct  which  arises  from  the  epi- 
didymis, and  passes  through  the  inguinal  ring  in  the 
spermatic  cord  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  termi- 
nates  in  the  vesicula  seuiinalis.  Its  use  is  to  convey 
the  semen  secreted  in  the  testicle,  and  brought  to  it  by 
the  epididymis  into  the  vesicula  seminalis. 

Va'sa  brevia.  The  arteries  which  come  from  the 
spleen,  and  run  along  the  large  arch  of  the  stomach  to 
the  diaphragm. 

Vasa  vorticosa.  Tire  contorted  vessels  of  the  cho- 
roid membrane  of  the  eye. 

VA'STUS.  (So  called  from  its  size.)  A  name  given 
only  to  some  muscles. 

Vastus  externus.  A  large,  thick,  and  fleshy  mus- 
cle, situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  :  it  arises  by 
a  broad  thick  tendon,  from  the  lower  and  anterior  part 
of  the  great  trochanter,  and  upper  part  of  the  linea 
aspera  ;  it  likewise  adheres  by  fleshy  fibres,  to  the  whole 
outer. edge  of  that  rough  line.  Its  fibres  descend  ob- 
liquely  forwards,  and  after  it  has  run  four  or  five  inches 
downwards,  we  find  ii  adhering  to  the  anterior  surface 
and  outer  side  of  the  cruraeus,  with  which  it.  continues 
to  be  connected  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  where 
we  see  it  terminating  in  a  broad  tendon,  which  is  in- 
serted into  the  upper  part  of  the  patella  laterally,  and 
it  sends  off  an  aponeurosis  that  adheres  to  the  head  of 
the  tibia,  and  is  continued  down  the  leg. 

Vastus  internum.  This  muscle,. which  is  less  con 
siderable  than  the  vastus  externus,  is  situated  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  thigh,  being  separated  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  the  rectus. 

it  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  between  the  fore 
pail  of  the  os  femoris,  and  the  root  of  the  less  tro- 
chanter,  below  the  insertion  of  tin'  psoas  magnus,  and 
the  iliacus  intemus  ;  and  from  all  the  inner  side  of  the 
linea  aspera;  Like  the  vastus  externus  it  is  connected 
with  tne  cruranis,  but  it  continues  longer  fleshy  than 
that  muscle.  A  little  above,  the  knee  we  see  its  outer 
edge  uniting  with  the  inner  edge  of  the  rectus,  after 
which  it  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  upper  part  and 
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Inner  side  of  the  patella,  sending  off  an  aponeurosis 
which  adheres  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia. 

VEGETABLE.  Vegetabilis.  One  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  nature.  The  most  obvious  difference  be- 
tween vegetables  and  animals  is.  that  toe  latter  are,  in 
general,  capable  of  conveying  themselves  from  place  to 
place;  whereas  vegetables,  being  fixed  in  the  same 
place,  absorb,  by  means  of  their  roots  and  leaves,  such 
support  as  is  within  their  reach. 

The  nutrition  or  support  of  plants  appears  to  require 
water,  earth,  light,  and  air.  There  are  various-experi- 
ments which  have  been  instituted  to  show,  that  water 
is  the  only  aliment  which  the  root  draws  from  the  eartii. 
VanHelmont  planted  a  willow,  weichitig  fifty  pounds, 
in  a  certain  quantity  of  earth  covered  with  sheet-lead  ; 
he  watered  it  for  five  years  with  distilled  water;  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  tree  weighed  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  pounds  three  ounces,  and  the  earth  in 
which  it  had  vegetated  was  found  to  have  suffered  a 
loss  of  no  more  than  three  ounces.  Boyle  repeated  the 
same  experiment  upon  a  plant,  which  at  the  end  of  two 
years  weighed  fourteen  pounds  more,  without  the  eai  ill 
in  which  it  had  vegetated  having  lost  any  perceptible 
portion  of  its  weight. 

Duhamel  and  Bonnet  supported  plants  with  moss, 
and  fed  them  with  mere  water:  they  observed,  that 
the  vegetation  was  of  the  most  \  igorous  kind  ;  and  the 
naturalist  of  Geneva  observes,  that  the  flowers  were 
more  odoriferous,  and  the  fruit  of  a  higher  flavour. 
Cate  was  taken  to  change  the  supports  before  they 
could  sutler  any  alteration.  Tillet  has  likewise 
plants,  more  especially  of  the  gramineous  kind,  i.i  a 
similar  manner,  with  this  difference  only,  thai 
ports  were  pounded  class,  or  quartz  in  powder.  Mali's 
lias  observed,  that  a  plant,  which  weighed  three  pounds, 

gained  three  ounces  alter  a  heavy  dew.  Do  we  nut 
every  day  observe  hyacinth-  and  other  bullions  plants, 
as  well  as  gramineous  plants,  raised  in  saucers  or  bot- 
tles containing  mere  water  ?  And  Brneonnot  has  lately 
found  mustard-seed  to  germinate,  grow,  and  produce 
plants,  that  came  to  maturity,  flowered,  and  ripened 
their  seed,  in  litharge,  flowers  of  sulphur,  ami  very 
small  unglazed  shot.  The  last  appeared  lea  i  favoura- 
ble to  the  growth  of  the  plant-,  apparently  because  their 
roots  could  not  penetrate  between  it  so  easily. 

All  plants  do  not  demand  the  same  quantity  of  water; 
and  nature  has  varied  the  organs  of  the  several  indi- 
viduals conformably  to  the  necessity  of  their  being  sup- 
plied with  this  food.  Plants  which  transpire  little, 
such  as  the  mosses  and  the  lichens,  have  no  need  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  this  fluid;  and  accordingly 
they  are  fixed  upon  dry  rocks,  and  have  scarcely  any 
roots;  hut  plants  which  require  a  larger  quantity,  have 
roots  which  extend  to  a  gnat  distance,  and  absorb 
humidity  throughout  their  whole  surface. 

The  leaves  of  plants  have  likewise  the  property  of 
absorbing  water,  and  of  extracting  from  the  atmosphere 
the  same  principle  which  the  root  draws  from  the 
earth.  Hut  plants  which  live  in  the  water,  and  as  it 
were  swim  in  the  element  which  serves  them  tor  food, 
have  no  need  of  roots;  they  receive  the  fluid  at  all 
their  pores;  and  we  accordingly  find,  that  the  fucus, 
the  ulva,  &c.  have  no  roots  whatever. 

The  dung  which  is  mixed  with  earths,  and  decom- 
posed, not  only  affords  the  alimentary  principles  we 
have  spokenof,  but  likewise  favours  the  growth  of  Hie 
plant  bv  that  constant  and  steady  heal  which  its  ul- 
terior decomposition  produces.  Thus  it  is  that  Fa- 
broni  affirms  his  having  observed  the  developement  of 
leaves  and  flowers  in  that  part  of  the  tree  only,  which 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  a  heap  of  dung. 
•  From  the  preceding  circumstances  it  appears,  that 
the  influence  of  the  earth  in  vegetatiottis  almost  totally 
confined  to  the  convevance  of  water,  and  probably 
the  elastic  products  from  putrefying  substances,  to  the 
plant.  . 

Veeetables  cannot  live  without  air.  From  the  ex- 
periments of  Priestley,  Ingenhousz,  and  Sennebier,  it 
is  ascertained,  that  piants  absorb  the  azotic  part  of  the 
atmosphere;  and  this  principle  appears  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  fertility  which  arises  from  the  use  ol  putrefying 
matters  in  the  form  of  manure.  The  carbonic  and  is 
likewise  absorbed  bv  vegetables,  when  us  quantity  is 
Bmall.    If  in  large  quantity,  it  is  fatal  to  them. 

Chaptal  has  observed,  that  carbonic  acid  predomi- 
nates in  the  fungus,  and  other  subterraneous  plants. 
But,  by  causing  these  vegetables,  together  with  the 


body  upon  which  they  were  fixed,  to  pass,  by  Imper- 
ceptible gradations,  from  an  almost  absolute  darkness, 
into  the  light,  the  acid  very  nearly  disappeared  ;  the 
vegetable  fibres  being  proportionally  increased,  at  the 
same  time  thai  the  resin  and  colouring  principles  were 
developed,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  oxygep  of  the 
.  nl.  Sennebier  has  observed,  that  the  plants 
which  he  watered  with  water  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid,  transpired  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
oxygen,  which  likewise  indicates  a  decomposition  of 

the  acid. 

Light  is  almost  absolutely  necessary  to  plants.     In 

the  dark,  they  grow  pale,  languish,  and  die.     The  ten- 

ii  plants  towards  the  light  is  remarkably  seen  in 

Mi.h  vegetation  as  is  effected  in  a  chamber  or  place 
where  the  light  is  admitted  on  one  side;  for  I  he  plant 
never  tails  to  grow  in  that  direction.  Whether  the 
matter  of  light  be  condensed  into  the  substance  of 
plants, or  whether  it  act  merely  as  a  stimulus  or  agent, 
without  which  the  other  requisite  chemical  processes 
cannot  be  effected,  is  uncertain. 

It  is  ascertained,  that,  the  processes  in  plants  serve, 
like  those  in  animals,  to  produce  a  more  equable 
temperature,  which  is  lor  the  most  part  above  Hull  of 
the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Hunter,  quoted  by  Chaptal,  ob- 
served, by  keeping  a  thermometer  plunged  in  a  hole 
made  in  a  sound  tree,  that  it  constantly  indicated  a 
temperature  several  degrees  above  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere, when  il  was  below  the  fifty  sixth  division  of 
Fahrenheit:  whereas  the  vegetable  beat,  in  hotter 
weather,  was  always  several  degrees  below  that  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  same  philosopher  has  likewise 
observed,  that  the  sap  which,  out  vf  the  tree,  would 
freeze  at  32°,  did  not  freeze  in  the  tree  unless  the  cold 
were  augmented  15°  more. 

'f'lie  vegetable  heat  may  increase  or  diminish  by 
several  causes,  of  the  nature  of  disease  ;  and  it  may 
even  become  perceptible  to  the  touch  in  very  cold 
weather,  according  to  Buffon. 

The  principles  of  which  vegetables  are  composed, 
if  we  pursue  their  .analysis  as  tar  as  our  means  have 
hitherto  allowed,  are  chiefly  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen.  Nitrogen  is  a  constituent  principle  of  several, 
but  for  the  most  pait  in  small  quantity.  Potassa, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  sile.v,  alumina,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, iron,  manganese,  and  muriatic  acid,  have 
likewise  been  reckoned  in  the  number;  but  some  of 
these  occur  only  occasionally,  and  chiefly  in  very 
small  quantities  ;  and  are  scarcely  more  entitled  to  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  them  than  gold,  or  some 
other  substances,  that  have  been  occasionally  pro- 
cured from  their  decomposition. 

'f'lie  following  are  the  principal  products  of  vegeta- 
tion : — 

1.  Sugar.  Crystallizes.  Soluble  in  water  and  alko- 
hol.  Taste  sweet.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  yields 
oxalic  acid. 

2.  Sarcocol.  Does  not  crystallize.  Soluble  in  water 
and  alkohol.  Taste  bitter  sweet.  Soluble  in  nitric 
acid,  and  yields  oxalic  acid. 

3.  Jisparagin.  Crystallizes.  Taste  cooling  and  nau- 
seous. Soluble  in  hot  water.  Insoluble  in  alkohol. 
Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  converted  into  bitter  princi- 
ple and  artificial  tannin. 

4.  Gum.  Does  not  crystallize.  Taste  insipid.  So- 
luble in  water,  and  forms  mucilage.  Insoluble  in 
alkohol.  Precipitated  bysilicated  potassa.  Solublein 
nitric  acid,  and  forms  mucous  and  oxalic  acids. 

•5.  Ulmin.  Does  not  crystallize.  Taste  insipid. 
Soluble  in  water,  and  does  not  form  mucilage.  Pre- 
cipitated  by  nitric  and  oxymurialic  acids  in  the  state 
ol  resin.     Insoluble  in  alkohol. 

6.  Inulin  A  white  powder.  Insoluble  in  cold 
water.  Soluble  in  boiling  water;  hut  precipitates  un- 
altered after  the  solution  cools.  Insoluble  in  alkohol 
Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  yields  oxalic  arid. 

7.  Starch.  A  white  powder.  Taste  insipid.  Inso- 
luble in  cold  water.  Soluble  in  hot  water :  opaque 
and  glutinous.  Precipitated  by  an  infusion  of  nutgalls- 
precipitate  redissolved  by  a  beat  of  120°.  Insoluble 
in  alkohol.  Soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  preciui- 
tated  by  alkohol.  With  nitric  acid  yields  oxalic  acid 
and  a  waxy  mailer. 

8.  Indigo.  A  blue  powder.  Taste  insipid  rnso 
luMe  in  water,  alkohol,  ether.  Soluble  in  sulphuric 
acid:    Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  converted  into  bitter 

,  principle  and  artificial  tannin. 
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9.  Gluten.  Forms  a  ductile  elastic  mass  willi  water. 
Partially  soluble  In  water;  precipitated  by  hi  fusion  of 
Dutgalle  and  oxygenized  muriatic   acid.     Soluble  in 

acetic  acid  and  muriatic  acid.  Insoluble  in  alkohol. 
By  fermentation  becomes  viscid  and  adhesive,  ami 
then  assumes  the  properties  of  cheese.  Soluble  in 
nitric  acid,  and  yields  oxalic  acid. 

10.  Albumen.  Soluble  in  cold  water.  Coagulated 
by  heat,  and  becomes  insoluble.  Insoluble  in  alkobol. 
Precipitated  by  infusion  of  nutgalls.  Soluble  in  nitric 
acid.    Soon  putrefies. 

11.  Fibrin.  Tasteless.  Insoluble  in  water  and 
alkobol.  Soluble  in  diluted  alkalies,  and  in  nitric  acid. 
Soon  putrefies. 

12.  Gelatin.  Insipid.  Soluble  in  water.  Does  not 
coagulate  when  beated.  Precipitated  by  infusion  of 
galls. 

13.  Bitter  principle.  Colour  yellow  or  brown. 
Taste  bitter.  Equally  soluble  in  water  and  alkobol. 
Soluble  in  nitric  acid.     Precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

14.  Extractive.  Soluble  in  water  and  alkobol.  In- 
soluble in  ;ether.  Precipitated  by  oxygenized  muriatic 
acid,  muriate  of  tin,  and  muriate  of  alumina  ;  but  not 
by  gelatin.     Dyes  fawn  colour. 

15.  Tannin.  Taste  astringent.  Soluble  in  water 
and  in  alkohol  of  0.810.  Precipitated  by  gelatin,  mu- 
riate of  alumina,  and  muriate  of  tin. 

16.  Fixed  oils.  No  smell.  Insoluble  in  water  and 
alkobol.  Forms  soaps  with  alkalies.  Coagulated  by 
eartby  and  metallic  salts. 

17.  Wax.  Insoluble  in  water.  Soluble  in  alkobol, 
anber,  and  oils.     Forms  soap  with  alkalies.     Fusible. 

18.  Volatile  oil.  Strong  smell.  Insoluble  in  water. 
Soluble  in  alkobol.  Liquid.  Volatile.  Oily.  By 
nitric  acid  inflamed,  and  converted  into  resinous  sub- 
stances. 

■  19.  Camphor.  Strong  odour.  Crystallizes.  Very 
little  soluble  in  water.  Soluble  in  alkohol,  oils,  acids. 
Insoluble  in  alkalies.  Bums  with  a  clear  Maine,  and 
volatilizes  before  melting. 

20.  Birdlime.  Viscid.  Taste  insipid.  Insoluble  in 
water.  Partially  soluble  in  alkohol.  Very  soluble  in 
sther.    Solution  green. 

21.  Resins.  Solid.  Melt  when  heated.  Insoluble 
in  water.  Soluble  in  alkohol,  aether,  and  alkalies. 
Soluble  in  acetic  acid.  By  nitric  acid  converted  into 
artificial  tannin. 

22.  Guaiucum.  Possesses  the  characters  of  resins ; 
but  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  and  yields  oxalic  acid  and 
no  tannin. 

23.  Balsams.  Possess  the  characters  of  the  resins, 
but  have  a  strong  smell;  when  heated,  benzoic  acid 
sublimes.  It  sublimes  also  when  they  are  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid.  By  nitric  acid  converted  into  artificial 
tannin. 

24.  Caoutchouc.  Very  elastic.  Insoluble  in  water 
and  alkohol.  When  steeped  in  a'ther,  reduced  to  a 
pulp,  which  adheres  to  every  thing.  Fusible  and 
remains  liquid.     Very  combustible. 

•J.").  Gum  resins.  Form  milky  solutions  with  water, 
transparent  with  alkohol.  Soluble  in  alkalies.  With 
nitric  acid  converted  into  tannin.  Strong  smell.  Brit- 
tle, opaque,  infusible. 

26.  Cotton.  Composed  of  fibres.  Tasteless.  Very 
combustible.  Insoluble  in  water,  alkohol,  and  aether. 
Soluble  in  alkalies.     Yields  oxalic  acid  to  nitric  acid. 

27.  Sulier.  Burns  bright,  and  swells.  Converted  by 
nitric  acid  into  suberic  acid  and  wax.  Partially  soluble 
in  water  and  alkohol. 

28.  Wood.  Composed  of  fibres.  Tasteless.  Inso- 
luble in  water  and  alkohol.  Soluble  in  Weak  alkaline 
lixivium.  Precipitated  by  acids.  Leaves  much  char- 
coal when  distilled  in  a  red  heat.  Soluble  in  nitric 
'acid,  and  yields  oxalic  acid. 

To  the  preceding  we  may  add,  emetin,  fungi n, 
hematiu,  nicotin,  pollenin ;  the  new  vegetable  alkalies, 
aconita,  atropia,  brucia.  cicuta,  datura,  delphia,  hyos- 
ciama,  morphia,  picrotoxia,  strychnia,  veratria;  and 
the  various  vegetable  acids. 

Veil  of  mosses.    See  Calyptra. 

VEIN.  Vena.  A  long  membranous  canal,  which 
continually  becomes  wider,  does  not  pulsate,  and 
returns  the  blood  from  the  arteries  to  the  heart.  All 
veins  originate  from  the  extremities  of  arteries  only, 
by  anastomosis,  and  terminate  in  the  auricles  of  the 
heart;  c.  g.  the  verwe  cave  in  the  right,  and  the  pul- 
nary  \ei  sin  the  left  auricle.    They  arc  composed, 


like  arteries,  of  three  tunics,  or  coats,  which  are  much 
more  slender  than  in  the  arteries,  and  are  supplied 
internally  with  semilunar  membranes,  or  folds,  called 
valves.  Their  use  is  to  return  the  blood  to  the  heart. 
The  blood  is  returned  from  every  part  of  the  body, 
except  t lie  lungs,  into  the  right  auricle,  from  three 
sources: 

1.  The  vena  cava  superior,  which  brings  it  from  the 
head,  neck,  thorax,  and  superior  extremities. 

2.  The  vena  cava  inferior,  from  the  abdomen  and 
inferior  extremities. 

3.  The  coronary  vein  receives  it  from  the  coronary 
arteries  of  the  heart. 

1.  The  vena  cava  superior.  This  vein  terminates 
in  the  superior  part  of  the  right  auricle,  into  which  it 
evacuates  the  blood,  from  the  right  and  left  subclavian 
vein,  and  the  vena  azygos.  The  tight  and  left  sub- 
clavian veins  receive  the  blood  from  the  head  and 
upper  extremities,  in  the  following  manner.  The  veins 
of  the  fingers,  called  digitals,  receive  the  blood  from 
the  digital  arteries,  and  empty  it  into, 

The  cephalic  of  the  thumb,  which  runs  on  the  back 
of  the  hand  along  the  thumb,  and  evacuates  itself  into 
the  external  radial. 

The  salvatella,  which  runs  along  the  little  finger, 
unites  with  the  former,  and  empties  its  blood  into  the 
internal  and  external  cubital  veins.  At  the  bend  of 
the  forearm  are  three  veins,  called  the  great  cephalic, 
the  basilic,  and  the  median. 

The  great  cephalic  runs  along  the  superior  partof  the 
forearm,  and  receives  the  blood  from  the  external  radial. 
The  basilic  ascends  on  the  under  side,  and  receives 
the  blood  from  the  external  and  internal  cubital  veins, 
and  some  branches  which  accompany  the  brachial 
artery,  called  venoc  satellites. 

The  median  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  forearm, 
and  arises  from  the  union  of  several  branches.  These 
three  veins  all  unite  above  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and 
form, 

The  brachial  vein,  which  receives  all  their  blood, 
and  is  continued  ii.to  the  axilla,  where  it  is  called, 

Tin-  axillary  rem.  This  receives  also  the  blood 
I'lom  the  scapula,  and  superior  and  inferior  parts  of 
the  chest,  by  the  superior  and  inferior  thoracic  vein, 
the  vena  musculuris,  and  the  scapularis. 

The  axillary  vein  then  passes  under  the  clavicle, 
where  it  is  called  the  subclavian,  which  unites  with 
the  external  and  internal  jugular  veins,  and  the  verte 
oral  vein  which  brings  the  blood  from  the  vertebal 
sinuses;  it  receives  also  the  blood  from  the  medias- 
tinal, pericardiac,  diaphragmatic,  thymic,  internal 
mammary,  and  laryngeal  veins,  and  then  unites  with 
its  fellow,  to  form  the  vena  cava  superior,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  vena  cava  descertdms. 

The  blood  from  the  external  and  internal  parts  of 
the  iiead  and  face  is  returned  in  the  following  manner 
into  the  external  and  internal  jugulars,  which  termi 
nate  in  the  subclavians. 

The  frontal,  angular,  temporal,  auricular,  sublin- 
gual, and  occipital  veins,  receive  the  blood  from  the 
pails  after  which  they  are  named  ;  these  all  converge 
to  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  form  a  trunk,  called  the 
external  jngnl.i 

The  blood  from  the  brain,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblon 
gata,  and  membranes  of  these  pans,  is  received  into  the 
lateral  sinuses,  or  vein  of  the  dura  mater,  one  of  which 
empties  its  blood  through  the  foramen  lacerum  in  basi 
cranii  on  each  side  into  the  internal  jugular,  which 
descends  in  the  neck  by  the  carotid  arteries,  receives 
the  blood  from  the  fhyroideal  and  internal  maxillary 
veins,  and  empties  itself  into  the  subclavians  within 
the  timrax. 

The  vena  a  zygos  receives  the  blood  from  the  bron- 
i  hint,  superior  oesophageal,  vertebral,  and  intercostal 
reins,  and  empties  it  into  the  superior  cava. 

2.  Vena  earn  inferior.  The  vena  cava  inferior  is 
the  trunk  of  all  the  abdominal  veins  and  those  of  the 
lower  extremities,  from  which  parts  the  blood  is 
returned  in  the  following  manner.  The  veins  of  the 
toes,  called  the  digital  veins,  receive  the  blood  from 
the  digital  arteries,  and  form  on  the  back  of  tin:  foot 
three  branches,  one  on  the  great  toe,  called  thecephalic, 
another  which  runs  along  the  little  toe,  called  the  vena 
:md  a  third  on  the  back  of  the  foot,  vent 
dorsalis  pedis;  and  those  on  the  sole  of  the  foot 
evacuate  themselves  into  the  plantar  veins. 

The  three  veins  on  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  coming 
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together  above  the  ankle,  form  the  anterior  tibial ;  and 
the  plantar  veins  with  a  branch  from  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  called  the  sural  vein,  from  the  posterior  tibial  ■ 
a  branch  also  ascends  in  the  direction  of  the  fibula', 
called  the  peroneal  eein.    These  three  braaches  unite 
before  the  ham,  into  one:  branch,  the  subpopliu 
which  ascends  through  the  ham,  carrying  all  the  blood 
from  the  foot:  it  then  proceeds  upon  the  anteri 
of  the  thigh,  where  it  is  termed  the  crural  or  femoral 
vein,  receives  several  muscular  branches,  and 
under  Poupart's  ligament  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
where  it  is  called  the  external  iliac. 

The  arteries  which  are  distributed  about  the  pelvis 
evacuate  their  blood  into  the  external  hr.ucrrlioid.il 
veins,  the  hypogastric  veins,  the  inti  ran! 
vena  magna  ipsius  peiyis,  and  obturatory  t>ems,allof 
which  unite  in  the  pelvis,  and  form  the  internal  iliac 
vein. 

The  external  iliac  vein  receives  the  blood  from  the 
external  pudendal  veins,  and  then  unites  with  the 
internal  iliac  at  the  last  vertebra  of  the  loins;  after 
which  it  forms  with  its  fellow  the  rim  cam  inferior 
or  ascendens,  which  ascends  on  the  right  side  of  the 
spine,  receiving  the  blood  from  the  sacral,  lumbar, 
cmulgent,  right  spermatic  veins,  and  til 
hepatica;  and  having  arrived  ai  the  diaphragm,  ii 
passes  through  the  right  foramen,  and  enters  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart,  into  which  ii  evacuates 
blood  from  the  abdominal  viscera  and  lower  extremities. 
Vena  cava  hepatica.    Tiiis  vein  ramifies  in  the  sub- 

btancu  of  the  liver,  and  brings  the  bl I  into  the 

cava  inferior  from  the  branches  of  the  vena  porta,  a 
great  vein  which  carries  the  blood  from  the  abdominal 
viscera  into  the  substance  of  the  liver.  The  trunk  of 
tins  vein,  about  the  fissure  of  the  liver  in  which  it  is 
situated,  is  divided  into  the  hepatic  and  abdominal 
portions.  The  abdominal  portion  is  composed  ol  thi 
splenic,  meseraie,  and  internal  hemorrhoidal  veins. 
These  three  venous  branches  carry  all  the  blood  from 

the  stomach,  spleen,  pancreas,  entum,  ntery, 

gall-bladder,  and  the  small  and  large  intestines,  into 
the  sinus  of  the  vena  ports;.  Th^  hepatic  portion  of 
the  vena  porta  enters  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
divides  into  innumerable  ramifications,  which  secrete 
the  bile,  and  the  superfluous  blood  passed  into  corres- 
ponding branches  of  the  vena  <■  iva  hepatica. 

The  action  of  the  veins.  Veins  do  not  pulsate ;  the 
blood  which  they  receive  from  the  arteries  flows 
through  them  very  slowly,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart,  by  the  contractility  of  their  coats, 
the  pressure  of  the  blood  from  the  arteries,  called  the 
vis  a  tergo,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  respira- 
tion; and  it  is  prevented  from  going  backward  in  the 
vein  by  the  valves,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number. 
Veinless  leaf.  Bee  -In  mas. 
Veiny  leaf.     See  Venosus. 

Vejuca  on  ou-iro.  A  plant  which  has  the  power  of 
curing  and  preventing  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents, 

Velame'ntum    bombyc.in.um.     The    interior    soft 
membrane  of  the  intestines. 
VELUM.     A  veil. 

Velum  pendulum  palati.  Velum  ;  Velum  palal.i- 
ninn.  The  soft  palate.  The  soft  part  of  the  palate. 
which  forms  two  arches,  affixed  laterally  to  the  tongue 
and  pharynx. 

VELUM  PWILLJE.     See  Mcmbrana  papillaris.    • 

VENA.  (From  oenio,  to  come:  because  the  blood 
comes  through  it.)     A  vein.     See  Vein. 

Vena  azygos.     See  Aiygos  vena. 

Vena  medinensis.     See  Medinensis  vena. 

Vena  fort.e.  (Vena  partes,  a  portanr/o  ;  because 
through  it  things  arc  carried.)  Vena  portarum.  The 
great  vein,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  liver,  which 
receives  the  blood  from  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
carries  it  into  the  substance  of  the  liver.  It  is  distin- 
guished into  the  hepatic  and  abdominal  portion  ;  the 
former  is  ramified  through  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
and  carries  the  blood  destined  for  the  formation  ol  the 
bile,  which  is  returned  by  branches  to  the  trunk  of  the 
vena  cava;  the  latter  is  composed  of  three  branches; 
viz.  the  splenic,  mesenteric,  and  internal  hamorrhoidal 

Venje  lacte.e.  The  lacteal  absorbents  were  so 
called.     See  Lacteals. 

VENEREAL.  (Venerea  s  ;  from  Venus,  because  it 
belongs  to  acts  of  venery.)  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
sexual  intercourse. 
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Venereal  disease.     See  Gonorrhoea  and  Syphilis. 
\  ENOSUS.      Veiny.    Applied  by  botanists  to  a  leaf 
Which    has    the    vessels,    by    which    it    is    nourished, 

branched,  subdivided,  and  more  ot  less  prominent, 
forming  a  network  over  either  or  both  its  surfaces;  as 
bus,  Pyrolus  terminalis,  ..vc. 

VE'NTER.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  the  larger 
circumscribed  cavities  ol  the  body,  as  the  abdomen  and 
. 

VENTRICLE.  (Vcntriculus :  from  venter.)  A 
termgiven  by  anatomists  to  the  cavities  of  the  brain 
and  heart.     See  Cerebrum,  and  Heart. 

Ventri'culus  pulmonaris.  The  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart. 

Ventrk  oltjs  srccENTURi atus.  That  portion  of 
the  duodenum,  which  is  surrounded  hy  the  peritoneum, 
is  sometimes  so  large  as  to  resemble  a  second  stomach, 
and  is  so  called  by  some  writers. 

VENTRILOQUISM.  Oastriloquism.  F.ngastri- 
mythns.  The  formation  of  the  voice  within  the  mouth 
in  such  a  way,  as  to  imitate  other  voices  than  that 
Which  is  natural  to  the  person,  and  so  as  Dftt  to  be  seen 
to  move  the  lips.  Nothing  is  more  easy  lo  man  than 
to  imitate  the  different  sounds  he  hears:  this  in  fact  be 
performs  i any  circumstances.  Many  persons  imi- 
tate perfectly  the  voice  and  pronunciation  of  others; 
actors,  for  example.  Hunters  imitate  the  different 
CI  i  of  the  game,  and  thus  succeed  in  decoying  it  into 
their  nets, 

This  (acuity  of  imitating  the  different  sotinds,  has 
given  rise  to  the  art  called  ventriloquism;  but  the  per- 
sons who  exercise  this  art,  have  no  organization  dif- 
ferent fjom  that  of  oilier  men;  they  require  only  to 
have  thi  organs  of  voice  and  speech  very  perfect,  in 
ordei  thai  they  may  readily  produce  the  necessary 
sounds. 

'J'iie  basis  of  this  art  is  easily  understood.  We  have 
found  by  experience,  instinctively,  that  sounds  are 
changed    by    many  causes:    for    example,    that   they 

become  feeble,  less  distinct,  and  that  their  expression 
changes,  according  as  they  are  more  distant  from  us  ; 
a  man  who  is  al  trie  bottom  of  a  well  wishes  to  speak 
to  persons  who  are  al  the  top;  but  his  voice  will  not 
reach  their  ears  until  ii  has  received  certain  modifica- 
tions, which  depend  upon  the  distance  and  the  form  of 
the  lube  through  which  it  passes. 

If  a  person  remark  these  modifications  with  care, 
and  endeavour  to  imitate  them,  he  will  produce  acoustic 
illusions,  which  would  be  equally  deceiving  to  the  ear 
as  the  observation  of  objects  through  a  magnifying 
The  error  will  he  complete  if  he 
employ  those  deceptions  which  are  necessary  to  dis- 
tract the  attention. 

These  illusions  will  be  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  talents  of  the  performer-  but  we  must  not  imagine 
that  a  ventriloquist  produces  vocal  sounds,  and  articu- 
lates differently  from  other  people.  His  voice  is  formed 
in  the  ordinary  manner;  only  he  is  capable  of  modify- 
ing, accord ina  to  his  pleasure,  the  volume,  the  expres- 
sion, tk.ii.  of  it  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  words  that  he 
pronounces  without  moving  his  lips,  he  lakes  care  to 
choose  those  into  which  no  labial  consonants  enter, 
otherwise  he  would  be  obliged  to  move  his  lips.  This 
art  is,  in  certain  respects,  for  the  ear  what  painting  is 

for  the  eye. 

VE'NUS.  Copper  was  formerly  so  called  by  the 
chemists. 

VERATRIA.  Veratrine.  A  new  vegetable  alkali, 
discovered  lately  by  Pelletier  and  UaVdntOU,  in  the 
ei  rat  rum  sal, at  ill a,  or  cevadilla,  the  veratrum  album, 
or  white  hellebore,  and  the  colelucum  autumnale,  or 
meadow  saffron. 

The  seeds  of  cevadilla,  after  being  freed  from  an 

unctuous  and  acrid  matter  by  ajther,  were  digested  in 

alkohol.     As  this  infusion  cooled,  a  liitle  wax 

was  deposited ;  and  the  liquid  being  evaporated  to  an 

extract.  rediSSOlved  in  waler,  and  again  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  parted  with  its  colouring  matter 
Acetate  ot  lead  was  now  poured  into  the  solution  and 
an  abundant  yellow  precipitate  fell,  leavine  the  'flniH 
nearly  colourless.  The-  excess  of  lead  was  thrown 
down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  filtered  liquor 
bewg  concentrated  by  evaporation,  was  treated  w  tri 
magnesia,  and  again  filtered.  The  precipitate,  boiled 
in  alkohol  gave  a  solution,  which,  on  evaporation  left 
a  pulverulent  matter,  extremely  Inner,  and  with  de 
cidedlv  alkaline  characters.    It  was  at  first  yellow  but 
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by  solution  in  alkoliol,  and  precipitation  by  water,  was 
obtained  in  a  tine  white  powder. 

The  precipitin  by  the  acetate  of  lead,  nine,  on  exa- 
mination, gallic  acid;  and  hence  ii  is  concluded)  that 
the  new  alkali  existed  in  the  seed  as  a  vallate. 

Veratria  was  found  in  the  other  plants  above  men- 
tioned, it  is  white,  pulverulent,  has  no  odour,  but 
excites  violent  sneezing.  It  is  veiy  acrid,  bul  not  hitler. 
It  produced  violent  vomiting  in  very  small  doses,  and, 
according  to  some  experimei  ains  may  cause 

death.    It  is  very  lil  Boiling 

water  dissolves  about  1-lOOOth  part,  and  becorm 
to  the  taste.     It  is  very  soluble  in  alkehol,  and  rather 
less  soluble  in  .-ether. 

VI'.ItATKIXK.    See  Veratria. 

VERA'TBTJM.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  Polygamia;  Order, 
Monascia. 

-.  The   pharmacopxeial  name  of  white   hellebore. 
ilruin  all/11,11. 

Veratrum  album.  Helleborus  albus ;  Elleborum 
album.  Wiiite  hellebore,  or  veratroin.  Veratrum — 
raceina  supra-decom  ■  ofLinnams, 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
and  Russia.  Evi  ,\  part  of  the  plant  isextremi 
and  poisonous.  The  dried  f(""  l;;ls  ll0  particular  smell, 
but  a  durable,  nauseous,  and  bitter  ta^te,  burning  the 
mouth  and  lances:  when  powdered,  and  applied  to 
issues,  or  ulcers,  it  produces  griping  and  purging;  if 
snuffed  up  the  nose,  it  proves  a  violent  sternutatory. 
Gesner  made  an  infusion  of  half  an  ounce  of  lil 
with  two  ounces  of  water;  of  this  he  took  two 
drachms,  which  produced  greal  heal  about  the  scapula; 

and  in  the  tare  and  head,  as  well  as  the  tongue  and 
throat,  followed  by  singultus,  which  continued  till 
vomiting  was  excited.  Bergius  also  experienced  verj 
distressing  symptoms,  upon  tasting  this  infusion.  The 
root,  taken  in  large  dos''s,  discovers  such  acrimony,  and 
operates  by  the  stomach  and  rectum  with  stub  vio- 
lence, that  blood  is  usually  discharged ;  it  likewise  acts 
very  powerfully  upon  the  nervous  system,  producing 
great  anxiety,  tremors,  vertigo,  syncope,  aphonia,  inter- 
rupted respiration,  sinking  of  the  pulse,  convulsions, 
spasms,  and  death.  Upon  opening  those  who  have 
died  of  the  effects  of  this  poison,  the  stomach  discovered 
marks  of  inflammation,  with  corrosions  of  its  internal 
coat.  The  ancients  exhibited  this  active  medicine  in 
maniacal  cases,  and  it  is  said  with  success.  The  ex- 
perience of  Greding  is  somewhat  similar:  out  of 
twenty-eight  cases,  in  which  he  exhibited  the  bark  of 
the  root  collected  in  t lie  spring,  five  were  cured.  In 
almost  every  case  that  lie  relates,  the  medii  ine  acted 
more   or  less  upon   all   tie  vomiting  and 

purging  were  very  generally  produci  d,  and  the  matter 
thrown  off  the  stomach  was  constantly  mixed  with 
bile;  a  florid  redness  frequently  appeared  oh  trn 
p.nd  various  cutaneous  efflorescences  upon  the  bod}  ; 
and,  in  some,  pleuritic  symptoms,  with  fever 
vened.sn  as  to  require  bleeding;  norwere  the  mote 
alarming  affections  of  spasms  ami  convulsions  unfre- 
quent.  Critical  evacuations  were  also  very  evident; 
many  sweating  profusely,  in  some  the  urine  w  as  i  on- 
eiderably  increased,  in  others  the  saliva  and  mucous 
discharges:  the  uterine  obstructions,  of  long  duration, 
were  often  removed  by  its  use.    \  tkewise 

been  found  useful  in  epilepsy,  and  other  convulsive 
complaints.:  but  the  diseases  in  which  its  efficacy 
seems  bast  equivocal,  are 

different  prurient  eruptions,  herpes,  morbus  pediculo- 
sus,  lepra,  scrofula,  fcc. ;  and  in  many  of  these  it  lias 
been  successfully  employed  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally. As  apowerful  stimulant  and  irritating  medi- 
cine, its  use  has  been  resorted  I 

only,  and  even  then  it  oii2ht  first  to  be  exhibited  in  wry 
small  doses,  as  a  grain,  and  in  a  diluted  state,  and  to  be 
gradually  increased,  according  to  the  effects,  which  are 
generally  of  an  alarming  nature.  The  active  ingre- 
dient of' this  plant  is  an  alkali  lately  detected.  fcjee 
Veratria. 

Veratrum  nigrum.    See  Helleborus  rxiger. 

Veratrum  sabadilla.  Ceva&itta  hispanarum; 
Sevudilla;  Sabadilla:  Hordeum  causticum ;  Canis  in- 
terfeetor.  Indian  caustic  barley.  The  plant  whose 
s.-i  ds  are  thus  denominated,  is  a  species  of  veratrum  : 
they  are  powerfully  caustic,  and  are  administered  with 
very  gnat  success  as  a  vermifuge.  They  are  also 
diuretic  and  emetic.     The  dose  to  a  chJd,  from  two  to 
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four  years  old,  is  two  grains ;  from  hence  to  eight, 
live  grains;  from  eight  to  twelve,  ten  grains.  Anew 
alkali  lias  been  detected  in  the  seeds  of  this  plant.  See 
Veratria. 

i  hum  viride.    See  American  hellebore.    A.] 

VERBA  SCUM.  [Quasi  barbascum,  from  its  hairy 
coat.)  1.  Tlie  name  or  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
njean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  yellow  and  black, 
mullein. 

Verbascum  nigrum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
black  mullein.  Candela  regia;  'lapsus  barbatus ; 
Gandelaria;  lAinaria.  The  Vcrbascum  nigrum,  and 
Verbascvm  t/iapsus  appear  to  be  ordered  indifferently 
by  this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  flowers, 
leaves,  and  roots,  are  used  occasionally  as  mild  ad- 
stringents.  The  leaves  possess  a  rougbish  taste,  and 
promise  to  be  of  service  in  diarrhoeas  and  other  debili- 
tated  states  of  the  intestines. 

Verbascum  THAPsns.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  yellow  mullein.     See  Verbascum  nigrum. 

\  ERBE'NA.  (Quasi  herbena;  a  name  of  distinc- 
tion for  all  herbs  used  in  sacred  tiles.)  Vervain.  1. 
Tie-  nameot  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system. 
('lass,  Decandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  vervain.  See 
Verbt  an  officinalis. 

Verbena  fcemina.  The  hedge  mustard  is  some- 
times so  called,     See  Erysimum  ulliaria. 

Verbena  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of 
Vbrbenaca;  Perislerium  :  Hierobbtane;  Herb  a  sacra. 
Y'nain.     Tins   planl  is  destitute  of  odour,  and  to  the 

taste  manifests  bul  a  slight  degree  of  bitterness  and  ad- 
stringency.  [n  former  times  the  vei  bena  seems  to  have 
been  held  sacred,  ami  was  employed  in  celebrating  the 
sacrificial  rites:  and  with  a  view  to  this,  more  than 
the  natural  power  of  the  plant,  it  was  worn  suspended 
about  the  neck  as  an  amulet.  This  practice,  thus 
founded  on  superstition,  was,  however,  in  process  of 
time,  adopted  in  medicine;  and,  therefore,  to  obtain  its 
virtues  more  effectually,  the  vervain  was  directed  to 
be  bruised  before  it  u  as  appended  to  the  neck  ;  and  of 
ns  good  ettects  thus  used  lor  inveterate  headaches,  ' 
Forestus  relates  a  remarkable  instance.  In  still  later 
times  it  has  been  employed  m  the  way  of  cataplasm, 
by  which  we  aie  told  the  most  severe  and  obstinate 
cases  of  cephalalgia  have  been  cured,  for  which  we 

authorities  of  Etmuller,  Hartman,  and  more 
especially  De  Hafin.  Notwithstanding  these  testi- 
monies in   favour  of  the  vervain,   it  has  deservedly 

)  di  use  in  Britain ;  nor  has  the  pamphlet  of 
Mr.  Morley,  written  professedly  to  recommend  its  use 

i  lions,  bail  the  effect  of  restoring  its 
medical  character.  This  gentleman  directs  the  root 
bf  vervain  to  be  tied  with  a  yard  of  white  satin  riband 
round  the  neck,  where  it  is  to  remain  till  the  patient 
recovers,  lie  also  has  i (course  to  infusions  and  ohit- 
ments  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  and 
'y  calls  in  aid  the  most  active  medicines  of 
til  ia  inedica. 

VERDIGRIS.  JErugo,  An  impure  subacetate  of 
copper.  It  is  prepared  by  stratifying  copper  plates 
with  the  husks  of  trapes,  after  the  expression  of  their 
juice,  and  when  they  have  been  kept  for  sometime 
imperfectly  exposed  to  the  air,  in  an  apartment  warm 
but  not  too  dry,  so  as  to  pass  to  a  state  of  fermentation, 
whence  a  quantity  of  \  inegar  is  formed.  The  copper 
placi  d  in  jars  in  strata,  with  the  husks  thus 
prepared,  which  are  covered.  At  the  end  of  twelve, 
fifteen, or  twenty  days,  these  are  opened:  the  plates 
have  an  i  tlloie  scence  on  their  surface  of  a  green  colour 
and  silky  lustre:  they  are  repeatedly  moistened  with 
water;  and  at  length  a  crust  of  verdigris  is  formed, 
which  is  scraped  off  by  a  knife,  is  put  into  bags,  and 
dneil  by  exposure  of  these  to  the  air  and  sun.  It  is  of 
.  with  a  slight  tint  of  blue. 

In  this  preparation  the  copper  is  oxidized,  probably 
by  the  atmospheric  air,  aided  by  the  affinity  of  the 
acetic  acid  ;  and  a  portion  of  this  acid  remains  in  com- 
bination with  the  oxide,  not  sufficient,  however,  to 
produce  its  saturation.  When  acted  on  by  water,  the 
acid,  with  such  a  portion  of  oxide  as  it  can  retain  in 
solution, 'are  dissolved,  and  the  remaining  oxide  is  left 
undissolved.  From  ibis  analysis  of  it  by  the  action  of 
water,  Proust  inferred  that  it  consists  id'  13  of  acetate 
of  copper,  27  of  black  oxide  of  copper,  and  30  of  water : 
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Hi  e  water  not  being  accidental,  but  existing  in  it  in 
intimate  combination. 

Verdigris  is  used  as  a  pigment  in  some  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  dying,  and  in  surgery  ii  is  externally  applied 
as  a  mild  detergent  in  cleansing  foul  ulcers,  or  oilier 
open  wounds.  On  account  of  its  virulent  properties, 
it  ought  not.  to  be  used  as  a  medicine  without  profes 
sionS  advice;  and  incase  any  portion  of  this  poison 
be  accidentally  swallowed,  emetics  should  be  first 
given,  and  afterward  cold  water,  gently  alkalized, 
ought  to  be  drunk  in  abundance. 

VERHEYEN,  Philip,  was  born  in  1643  at  Ves- 
bronck,  in  the  county  of  Waes,  and  assumed  the 
clerical  profession;  but  an  inflammation  of  his  leg 
having  rendered  amputation  necessary,  he  was  drier 
mined  afterward  to  study  medicine.  He  accordingly 
graduated  and  settled  at  Louvain,  where  he  was 
nominated  professor  of  anatomy  in  1689,  and  four 
years  after  of  surgery  also.  His  application  was 
indefatigable,  so  that  he  attained  distinguished  emi- 
nence, and  attached  to  his  school  a  great  number  of 
disciples.  His  celebrity  was  principally  the  result  of 
a  work, entitled,  "Anatomia  Corporis  Humaui,"  which 
passed  through  many  editions  and  improvements,  and 

superseded  the  compendium,  of  Barfholine.  He  pub- 
lished also  a  Compendium  of  Medicine,  a  Treatise  on 
Fevers,  &c. 

Verjuice.  An  acid  liquor  prepared  from  grapes  or 
apples,  that  are  unfit  to  be  converted  into  wine  or 

cider.  It  is  also  made  from  crabs.  It  is  principally 
used  in  sauces  and  ragouts,  though  it  sometimes  forms 
an  ingredient  in  medicinal  compounds'. 

VERMICULA'RIS.  (From  vermis,  n.  worm.)  Ver- 
micular: shaped  like,  or  having  the  properties  of)  a 
worm.     Applied  very  generally  in  natural  history. 

VERMIFORM.  ( Vermiformis ;  from  vermis,  a 
worm,  and  forma,  resemblance.)     Worm  like. 

Vermiform  process.  Protuberanlia  vermiformis. 
The  substance  which  unites  ihe  two  hemispheres  of 
the  cerebellum  like  a  ring,  forming  a  process.  Ii  is 
called  vermiform,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  contor- 
tions of  worms. 

VERMIFUGE.  (Vermifugus  ;  from  vermis,  a 
worm,  and/j/oy>,  to  drive  away.)     See  Anthelmintic. 

VERMILION.     See  Cinnabar. 

VE'RMIS.     A  worm.     See  Worm. 

Vermis  mordicans.  Vermis  repens.  A  species  of 
herpetic  eruption  on  the  skin. 

Vermis  terrestris.     See  Earth-icorm. 

VERNATIO.  (From  ver,  the  spring.)  This  term 
is  applied,  like  foliatus,  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
leaves  are  folded  or  wrapped  up,  and  expanded  in  the 
spring.     See  Germ. 

VERNEY,  Guichard-Joseph  do,  was  the  son  of  a 
physician  at  Tours,  and  horn  in  1R48.  After  studying 
at  Avignon,  he  removed,  at  nineteen,  to  Paris,  where 
he  acquired  high  reputation  as  an  anatomical  lecturer. 
He  was  admitted,  nine  years  after,  into  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  whose  memoirs  he  enriched  by  his  re- 
searches in  natural  history.  In  1(57!)  he  was  nominated 
professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Royal  Gardens.  His 
work  on  the  Organ  of  Hearing  appeared  about  four 
years  after,  and  was  translated  into  various  languages. 
He  continued  the  pursuit  of  natural  history  with  great 
ardour,  and  even  to  the  detriment  of  his  health,  yet  he 
was  enabled,  by  a  good  constitution,  to  reach  his 
eighty-second  year.  He  bequeathed  his  valuable 
anatomical  preparations  to  the  academy.  Alter  his 
death,  a  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bones  was  pub- 
lished from  his  manuscripts  ;  and  subsequently  various 
other  papers,  under  the  title  of  "GEuvres  Anato- 
mique." 

VERO'NICA.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Diandna;  Order,  Jlono- 
gynia.    Speedwell. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  male  veronica. 
See  Veronica  officinalis. 

Veronica  beccabunga.  Beccabunga;  An/irrallis 
cquatica  :  Laver  germanicvm  ;  Veronica  aauatica; 
Cep<ea.  Water-pimpernel  and  brooklime.  The  plant 
which  bears  these  names,  is  the  Veronica — rncrmis 
lateralibus,  foliis  ovatis  planis,  caulc  repente,  of  Lin- 
n«us.  It  was  formerly  considered  of  much  use  in 
several  diseases,  and  was  applied  externally  to  wounds 
and  ulcers:  but  if  it  have  any  peculiar  efficacy,  it  is  to 
be  derived  from  its  antiscorbutic  virtue.  As  a  mild 
refrigerant  juice,  it  is  preferred  where  an  acrimonious 


state  of  the  fluids  prevails,  indicated  by  prurient  erup 
dona  upon  the  skin,  or  in  what  has  been  called  the  hot 
scurvy.  To  derive  much  advantage  from  it,  the  juice 
ought  to  be  taken  in  large  quantities,  or  the  fresh  plant 
eaten  as  food. 

Veronica  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plain  which  is  called  in  the  pharmacopoeias  Vero 
n tea  Mas;  '1'hca  germanica;  BeUmica  pauli;  Cha 
mtedrys  spuria,  Veronica — spicis  lateralibus  pedun 
culatis  ;  foliis  oppositis ;  cavle  procumbente,  of  Lin- 
nffiUS,  is  'not  unfrequent  on  dry  barren  grounds  and 
heath,  as  that  of  Hampstead,  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  This  plant  was  formerly  used  as  a  pectoral 
against  coughs  and  asthmatic  affections,  but  it  is  now 
justly  forgotten. 

[Veronica  viroinica.  This  is  a  tall  native  plant, 
differing  from  the  rest  of  its  family  in  habit,  and  con- 
sidered by  Nuttall  and  some  other  botanists  as  a  sepa- 
rate genus.  Its  root  is  very  hitler,  and  somewhat  nau- 
seous. [|  sometimes  operates  as  a  cathartic,  in  the  dose 
of  a  scruple;  but  in  several  trials  which  I  have  made 
with  it,  I  have  found  it  uncertain  in  this  respect. 
Big.  Mat.  Med.    A.] 

Verricula'ris  tunica.     The  retina  of  the  eye. 

VERRUCA.  1.  A  wart,  or  thickening  and  indu 
ration  of  the  cuticle  which  is  raised  up  in  different 
(onus,  mostly  of  the  size  of  a  lentil,  or  flat  pea. 

2.  In  botany,  applied  to  a  small  round  prominence 
on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  funguses, 

Verruca'ria.  (From  Verruca.,  a  wart :  because  it 
was  supposed  to  destroy  warts.)  The  Ucliotropium 
europaum,  or  turnsole. 

VERRUCOSUS.  Warty:  applied  to  such  appear- 
ances on  vegetables,  as  on  the  Btem  of  the  Euonymus 
verrucosus;  and  to  Ihe  appearance  on  the  gourd-seed 
vessel,  ;is  in  the  Oucurbita  verrucosa.    See  Pepo. 

VEQgsTEBRA.  (Vertebra,  m,  f.  ;  from  vcrto,  to 
turn.)  The  spine  is  a  long  bony  column,  which  ex- 
lends  I  Yon  i  the  head  lo  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and  is 
com  posed  of  irregular  hones,  which  are  called  vertebras. 

The  spine  may  be  considered  as  being  composed 
of  two  irregular  pyramids,  which  are  united  to  each 
other  in  that  part  of  the  loins  where  the  last  of  the 
lumbar  vertebras  is  united  to  the  os  sacrum. 

The  vertebra',  which  form  the  upper  and  longest 
pyramid,  are  called  true  vertebra; :  and  those  which 
compose  the  lower  pyramid,  or  the  os  sacrum  and 
coccyx,  are  termed  false  vertebrae,  because  they  do  not 
in  every  thing  resemble  the  others,  and  pariicularly 
because,  in  the  adult  state,  they  become  perfectly  im- 
moveable, while  the  upper  ones  continue  to  be  capable 
•of  motion.  For  it  is  upon  the  bones  of  the  spine  that 
the  body  turns,  and  their  name  has  its  derivation  from 
the  Latin  verb  vcrto,  to  turn,  as  observed  above. 

The  true  vertebra',  from  their  situations  with  respect 
to  the  neck,  back,  and  loins,  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  of  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  vertebras.  We 
will  first  consider  the  general  structure  of  all  these,  and 
then  separately  describe  their  different  classes. 

In  each  of  the  vertebrae,  as  in  other  bones,  we  may 
remark  the  body  of  the  hone,  its  process  and  cavities. 
The  body  may  be  compared  to  part  of  a  cylinder  cutoff 
transversely;  convex  before,  and  concave  behind, 
where  il  makes  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  spine. 

Each  vertebra  has  commonly  seven  processes.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  spinous  process,  which  is  placed  at 
the  back  pari  of  the  vertebra,  and  gives  the  name  of 
spine  to  the  whole  of  this  bony  canal.  Tvvoothers  are 
called  transverse  processes,  from  their  situation  with 
respect  to  the  spine,  and  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
spinous  process.  The  four  others,  which  are  called 
oblique  processes,  are  much  smaller  than  the  other 
three.  There  are  two  of  these  on  the  upper  and  two 
on  the  lower  part  of  each  vertebra,  rising  from  near  the 
basis  ol  the  transverse  processes.  They  are  sometimes 
called  articular  processes,  because  they  are  articulated 
with  each  oilier;  ihal  is,  ihe  two  superior  processes  of 
one  vertebra  are  articulated  with  the  two  inferior  pro- 
cesses of  the  verti  bra  above  it ;  and  they  are  called 
oblique  processes,  from  their  situation  with  respect  to 
the  processes  with  which  they  are  articulated  These 
oblique  processes  are  articulated  to  each  other  bv  a 
species  of  ginglymus,  and  each  process  is  covered  at  its 
articulation  with  cartilage. 

There  is  in  every  vertebra,  between  its  body  and 
apophyses,  a  foramen,  large  enough  to  admit  a  fineer 
These  foramina  correspond  with  each  other  throu"  h  all' 
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the  vertebras,  and  form  a  long  bony  conduit,  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Besides  (his  great  hole,  there  are  four  notches  on  each 
side  of  every  vertebra-,  between  the  oblique  processes 
and  the  body  of  the  vertebra.  Two  of  these  notches 
are  at  the  upper,  and  two  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bone. 
Each  of  the  inferior  notches,  meeting  \vith  one  of  the 
superior  notches  of  the  vertebra  below  it,  forms  a  fora- 
men ;  while  the  superior  notches  do  the  same  with  the 
inferior  notches  of  the  vertebra  above  it.  These  four 
foramina  form  passages  for  blood-vessels,  and  for  the 
nerves  that  pass  out  of  the  spine. 

The  vertebne  are  united  together  by  means  of  a  sub- 
stance, compressible  like  cork,  which  forms  a  kind  of 
partition  between  the  several  vertebra;.  Tins  interver- 
tebral substance  seems,  in  tlie  foetus,  to  approach  nearly 
to  the  nature  of  ligaments;  in  the  adult  it  has  a  great 
resemblance  to  cartilage.  When  cut  horizontally,  it 
appears  to  consist  of  concentrical  curved  fibres:  exter- 
nally, it  is  firmest  and  hardest ;  internally,  it  becomes 
thinner  and  softer,  till  at  length,  in  the  centre,  we  find 
it  in  the  form  of  a  mucous  substance,  which  facilitates 
the  motion  of  the  spine. 

Genga,  an  Italian  anatomist,  long  ago  observed,  tl.at 
the  change  which  takes  place  in  these  intervertebral 
cartilages,  (as  they  are  usually  called.)  in  advanced 
life,  occasions  the  decrease  in  stature,  and  the  stooping 
forwards,  which  are  usually  to  be  observed  in  old  pco- 
pie.  The  cartdages  then  become  shrivelled,  and  con- 
sequently lose,  in  a  great  measure,  their  elasticity.  But, 
besides  this  gradual  effect  of  old  age,  these  cartilages 
are  subject  to  a  temporary  diminution,  from  the  weight 
of  the  body  in  an  erect  posture,  so  that  people  who 
have  been  long  standing,  or  who  have  carried  a  con- 
siderable weight,  are  found  to  be  shorter  than  when 
they  have  been  long  in  bed.  Hence  we  are  taller  in  the 
morning  than  at  night.  This  fact,  though  seemingly 
obvious,  was  not  ascertained  till  of  late  years.  The 
difference  in  such  cases  depends  on  the  age  and  size  of 
the  subject;  in  tall,  young  people,  it  will  be  nearly  an 
inch;  but  in  older,  or  shorter  persons,  it  will  be  less 
considerable. 

Besides  the  connexion  of  the  several  vertebrie,  by 
means  of  these  cartilages,  there  are  likewise  many 
strong  ligaments,  which  unite  the  bones  of  the  spine 
to  each  other.  Some  of  these  ligaments  are  external, 
and  others  internal.  Among  the  external  ligaments, 
we  observe  one  which  is  common  to  all  the  vertebrie, 
extending,  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  from  the  forepart 
of  the  body  or  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  over  all 
the  other  vertebra,  and  becoming  broader  as  it  descends 
towards  the  os  sacrum,  where  it  becomes  thinner,  and 
gradually  disappears.  This  external  longitudinal  liga- 
ment, if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  strengthened  by  other 
shorter  ligamentous  fibres,  which  pass  from  one  verte- 
bra to  another,  throughout  the  whole  spine.  The 
internal  ligament,  the  fibres  of  which,  like  the  external 
one,  are  spread  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  is  extended 
over  the  back  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra,  where 
they  help  to  form  the  cavity  of  the  spine,  and  reaches 
from  the  foramen  of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  os 
sacrum. 

We  may  venture  to  remark,  that  all  the  vertebra; 
diminish  in  density  and  firmness  of  texture,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  increase  in  size,  so  that  the  lower  verte- 
bra;, though  larger,  are  not  so  heavy  in  proportion  as 
those  above  them.  In  consequence  of  this  mode  of 
structure,  the  size  of  (he  vertebra"  is  increased  without 
adding  u>  their  weight;  and  this  is  an  object  of  no  little 
importance  in  a  pan  of  the  body,  which,  besides  flexi- 
bility and  suppleness,  seems  to  require  lightness  as  one 
of  its  essential  properties. 

In  the  fostus,  at  the  ordinary  time  of  birth,  each  ver- 
tebra is  found  tobecomposed.of  three  bony  pieces,  con- 
nected by  cartilages  which  afterward  ossify.  One  of 
these  pieces  is  the  body  of  the  bone;  the  other  two  are 
the  posterior  and  lateral  portions,  which  form  the  fora- 
men for  the  medulla  spinalis.  The  oblique  processes 
are  at  that  time  complete,  and  the  transverse  processes 
beginning  to  be  formed,  but  the  spinous  processes  are 
totally  wanting. 

The  cervical  vertebrie  are  seven  in  number;  their 
bodies  are  smaller  and  of  a  firmer  texture  than  the 
olher  bones  of  the  spine.  The  transverse  processes  of 
these  vertebra;  are  short,  and  forked  for  the  lodgment 
of  muscles;  and,  at  (he  bottom  of  each  of  these  pro- 
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vlcal  artery  and  vein.  The  spinous  process  of  each  rf 
these  vertebra;  is  likewise  shorter  than  the  other  verte- 
bra;, and  forked  at  its  extremity ;  by  which  means  it 
allows  a  more  convenient  insertion  to  the  muscles  of 
the  neck.  Their  oblique  processes  are  more  deserving 
of  that  name  than  either  those  of  the  dorsal  or  lumbar 
vertebrae.  The  uppermost  of  these  processes  are 
slightly  concave,  and  the  lowermost  slightly  convex. 
This  may  suftice  for  a  general  description  of  these  ver- 
tebras ;  but  the  first,  second,  and  seventh  deserve  to  be 
spoken  of  more  particularly.  The  first,  which  is  called 
Atlas,  from  its  supporting  the  head,  differs  from  all  the 
other  vertebra;  of  the  spine.  It  forms  a  kind  of  bony 
ring,  which  may  be  divided  into  its  anterior  and  poste- 
rior arches,  and  its  lateral  portions.  Of  (hese,  (he  an- 
terior arch  is  the  smallest  and  flattest;  at  the  middle  of 
its  convex  forepart  we  observe  a  small  tubercle  which 
is  here  what  the  body  is  in  the  other  vertebrae.  To  this 
tubercle  a  ligament  is  attached,  which  helps  to 
strengthen  the  articulation  of  the  spine  with  the  os 
occipitis.  The  back  pan  of  this  anterior  portion  is  con- 
cave, and  covered  with  cartilage,  where  it  receives  the 
,  odontoid  process  of  the  second  vertebra.  The  posterior 
portion  of  the  vertebra,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
posterior  arch,  is  larger  than  the  anterior  one.  Instead 
of  a  spinous  process,  we  observe  a  rising,  or  tubercle, 
larger  than  that  which  we  have  just  now  described,  on 
the  forepart  of  the  bone.  The  lateral  portions  of  the 
vertebra  project,  so  as  to  form  what  are  calltd  the 
transverse  processes,  one  on  each  side,  which  are 
longer  and  larger  than  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
olher  vertebra;.  They  terminate  iu  a  roundish  tuber- 
cle, the  end  of  which  has  a  slight  bend  downwards. 
Like  the  other  transverse  processes,  they  are  perforated 
at  thtiir  basis,  for  the  passage  of  the  cervical  artery. 
But,  besides  theso  transvetse  processes,  we  observe, 
both  on  the  superior  and  infeiior  surface  of  these  lateral 
portions  of  the  first  vertebra,  an  articulating  surface, 
covered  with  cattilage,  answering  to  the  oblique  pro 
cesses  in  the  other  vertebra;.  The  uppermost  of  these 
are  oblong,  and  slightly  concave,  and  their  external 
edges  rise  somewhat  higher  than  their  internal  brims. 
They  receive  the  condyloid  processes  of  the  osoccipitis, 
with  which  they  are  aiticulated  by  a  species  of  gingly 
mus.  The  lowermost  articulating  surfaces,  or  the  infe- 
rior oblique  processes,  as  they  are  called,  are  large, 
concave,  and  circular,  and  are  formed  for  receiving  the 
superior  oblique  processes  of  the  second  vertebra;  so 
that  the  atlas  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  cervical  verte 
bras  in  receiving  (he  bones,  with  which  it  is  articulated 
both  above  and  below.  In  (he  frelus  we  find  this  ver- 
tebra composed  of  five,  instead  of  three  pieces,  as  in  the 
other  vertebra;.  One  of  these  is  the  anterior  arch ;  the 
other  four  are  the  posterior  arch  and  the  sides,  each  of 
the  latter  being  composed  of  two  pieces.  The  trans- 
verse process,  on  each  side,  remains  long  in  a  state  of 
epiphysis  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  bone. 

The  second  vertebra  is  called  dentatus,  from  the 
process  on  the  upper  part  of  its  body,  which  has  been, 
though  perhaps  improperly,  compared  to  a  tooth.  This 
process,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  ver- 
tebra, is  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  slightly  flattened,  how- 
ever, behind  and  before.  Anteriorly,  it  has  a  convex, 
smooth,  articulating  surface,  where"  it  is  received  by 
the  atlas,  as  we  observed  in  our  description  of  that  ver- 
tebra. It  is  by  means  of  this  articulation  that  the  rota- 
tory motion  of  the  head  is  performed;  the  arliculaUon 
of  the  os  occipitis  with  the  superior  oblique  processes 
of  the  first  vertebra,  allowing  only  a  certain  degree  of 
motion  backwards  and  forwards,  ?o  that  when  we  turn 
the  face  either  (o  (he  right  or  left,' the  atlas  moves  upon 
this  odontoid  process  of  the  second  vertebra.  But  as 
the  face  cannot  turn  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  that  is,  to  the 
shoulder,  upon  this  vertebra  alone,  without  being  liable 
to  injure  the  medulla  spinalis,  we  find  that  all  the  cer- 
vical vertebne  concur  in  this  rotary  motion,  when  it 
is  in  any  considerable  degree;  and  indeed  we  see  many 
strong  ligamentous  fibres  arising  from  (he  sides  of  (he 
odontoid  process,  and  passing  over  the  first  vertebra,  to 
the  os  occipitis,  which  not  only  strengthen  the  articu- 
lation of  these  bones  with  each  other,  but  serve  to 
late  and  limit  their  motion.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
the  name  of  moderators  has  sometimes  been  given  to 
these  ligaments.  The  transverse  process,  s  of  the  ver- 
tebra dentaia  are  short,  inclined  downwards,  and  forked 
at  their  extremities.     I(s  spinous  process  is  short  and 
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vex,  and  somewhat  larger  than  the  articulating  sur- 
faces of  the  first  vertebra,  by  which  mechanism  the 
motion  of  that  bone  upon  this  second  vertebra  is  per- 
formed with  greater  safety.  Its  inferior  oblique  pro- 
cesses have  nothing  singular  in  their  structure. 

The  seventh  vertebra  of  the  neck  differs  from  the 
rest  chiefly  in  having  its  spino  us  process  of  a  greater 
length,  so  that,  upon  this  account,  it  has  been  sometimes 
called  vertebra  prominens. 

The  dorsal  vertebra;  which  are  twelve  in  number, 
are  of  a  middle  size,  between  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
■vertebra; ;  the  upper  ones  gradually  losing  tii*-i r  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  neck,  and  the  lower  ones  coming 
nearer  to  those  of  the  loins.  The  bodies  of  these  ver- 
tebrae are  more  flattened  at  their  sides,  more  convex 
before,  and  more  concave  behind,  than  the  other  bones 
of  the  spine.  Their  upper  and  lower  surfaces  are  hori- 
zontal. At  their  sides  we  observe  two  depressions, 
one  at  their  upper,  and  the  other  at  their  lower  edge, 
which,  united  with  similar  depressions  in  the  vertebra 
above  and  below,  form  articulating  surfaces,  covered 
with  cartilage,  in  which  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are  re- 
ceived. These  depressions,  however,  are  not  exactly 
alike  in  all  the  dorsal  vertebra! ;  for  we  find  the  head  of 
the  first  rib  articulated  solel}  with  the  first  of  these  ver- 
tebra, which  has  therefore  the  whole  of  the  superior 
articulating  surface  within  itself,  independent  of  the 
vertebra  above  it.  We  may  likewise  observe  a  simi- 
larity in  this  respect  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  the 
dorsal  vertebra,  with  which  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
ribs  are  articulated  separately.  Their  spinous  processes 
are  long,  flattened  at  the  skies,  divided  at  their  upper 
and  back  part  into  two  surfaces  by  a  middle  ridge, 
which  is  received  by  a  small  groove  in  the  inner  part 
of  the  spinous  process  immediately  above  it,  and  con- 
nected to  it  by  a  ligament.  These  spinous  processes 
are  terminated  by  a  kind  of  round  tubercle,  which 
slopes  considerably  downwards,  except  in  the  three 
lowermost  vertebra;,  where  they  are  shorter  and  more 
truck  Their  transverse  processes  are  of  considerable 
length  and  thickness,  and  are  turned  obliquely  back- 
wards. Anteriorly,  they  have  an  articulating  surface, 
for  receiving  the  tuberosity  of  the  ribs,  except  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  of  the  dorsal  vertebra;  to  which 
the  ribs  are  articulated  by  their  heads  only.  In  tire  last 
of  these  vertebras  the  transverse  processes  are  very 
short  and  thick,  because  otherwise  they  would  be  apt 
to  strike  against  the  lowermost  ribs,  when  we  bend  the 
body  to  either  side. 

The  lumbar  vertebra;,  the  lowest  of  *i*  true  ver- 
tebra;, are  five  in  number.  They  are  largei  than  the 
dorsal  vertebra?.  Their  bodies  are  extremely  promi- 
nent, and  nearly  of  a  circular  form  at  their  forepart ; 
posteriorly  they  are  concave.  Their  intermediate  car- 
tilages are  of  considerable  thickness,  especially  anteri- 
orly, by  which  means  the  curvature  of  the  spine  for- 
wards, towards  the  abdomen,  in  this  part,  is  greatly 
assisted.  Their  spinous  processes  are  short  and  thick, 
of  considerable  breadth,  erect,  and  terminated  by  a 
kind  of  tuberosity.  Their  oblique  processes  are  of 
considerable  thickness ;  the  superior  ones  are  concave, 
and  turned  inwards;  the  inferior  ones  convex,  and 
turned  outwards.  Their  transverse  processes  are  thin 
and  long,  except  in  the  first  and  last  vertebra,  where 
they  arc  much  shorter,  that  the  lateral  motions  of  the 
trunk  might  not  be  impeded.  The  inferior  surface  of 
all  these  vertebra?  is  slightly  oblique,  so  that  the  fore- 
part of  the  body  of  each  is  somewhat  thicker  than  its 
hind-part ;  but  this  is  more  particularly  observable  in 
the  lowermost  vertebra^  which  is  connected  with  the 
os  sacrum.  Manv  anatomists  describe  the  os  sacrum 
and  the  os  coccygis  when  considering  the  bones  ot  the 
spine  while  others  regard  them  as  belonging  more  pro- 
perly to  the  pelvis.  These  bones  the  reader  may  con- 
sult. It  now  remains  to  notice  the  uses  of  the  spine 
We  find  the  spinal  marrow  lodged  in  this  bony  canal, 
secure  from  external  injury.  I.  defends  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  viscera,  and  forms  a  pillar  which  sup 
potts  the  head,  and  gives  a  general  firmness  to  the 

*  To  give  it  a  firm  basis,  we  find  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebras gradually  increasing  in  breadth  as  they  descend; 
and  to  fit  it  for  a  variety  of  motion,  it  is  composed  rt  a 
Bleat  number  of  joints,  with  an  intermediate  «Iastic 
Substance,  so  that  to  great  firmness  there  is  added  a 
pvrfecl  flexibility.  ,  /  , 

W«  Uiii  e  already  observed,  that  the  lowermost  and 
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largest  vertebra;  are  not  so  heavy  in  proportion  as  those- 
above  them  ;  their  bodies  being  e  spongy,  except- 
ing at  llitir  circumference,  where  they  are  more  imme- 
diately exposed  to  pressure  ;  so  that  nature  seems  every 
where  endeavouring  to  relieve  us  of  an  unnecessary 
weight  of  bone.  But  behind,  where  the  spinal  marrow 
is  more  exposed  to  injury,  we  find  the  processes  com- 
posed of  Very  hard  bone;  and  the  spinous  pro. 
are  in  general  placed  over  each  other  in  a  slanting 
direction,  so  that  a  pointed  instrument  cannot  easily 
get  between  them,  excepting  In -the  neck,  where  they 
are  almost  perpendicular,  and  leave  a  gieater  space  be- 
tween them.  Hence,  in  some  countries,  it  is  usual  to 
kill  cattle  by  thrusting  a  pointed  instrument  between 
the  occiput  and  the  atlas,  or  between  the  atlas  and  the 
second  vertebra.  Besides  these  uses  of  the  vertebra'  in 
defending  the  spinal  marrow,  and  in  articulating  the 
several  vertebra',  as  is  the  case  with  the  oblique  pro- 
cesses, we  shall  find  that  they  all  serve  to  form  a 
greater  surface  for  the  lodgment  of  muscles,  and  to 
enable  the  latter  to  act  more  powerfully  on  the  trunk, 
by  affording  them  a  lever  of  considerable  length. 
'  In  the  neck,  we  see  the  spine  projecting  somewhat 
forward,  to  support  the  head,  which,  without  this 
assistance,  would  require  a  gieater  number  of  muscles. 
Through  the  whole  length  of  the  thorax  it  is  carried  iu 
a  curved  direction  backwards,  and  thus  adds  consider- 
ably to  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  consequently  affords* 
more  room  to  the  lungs,  heart,  and  large  blood-vessels. 
In  the  loins,  the  spine  again  projects  forwards,  in  a  di- 
rection with  the  centre  of  gravity,  by  which  means  the 
body  is  easily  kept  in  an  erect  posture ;  for  otherwise 
we  should  be  liable  to  fall  forwards.  Hut,  at  its  infe- 
rior part,  it  again  recedes  backwards,  and  helps  to  form 
a  cavity  called  the  pelvis,  in  which  the  urinary  blad- 
der, intestinum  rectum,  and  other  viscera,  are  placed. 

In  a  part  of  the  body  that  is  composed  of  so  great  a 
number  of  bones,  and  constructed  for  such  a  variety  of 
motion,  as  the  spine  is,  luxation  is  more  to  be  expected 
than  fracture  ;  and  this  is  very  wisely  guarded  against 
in  every  direction,  by  the  many  processes  that  are  to  be 
found  in  each  vertebra,  and  by  the  cartilages,  liga 
ments,  and  other  means  of  connexion,  which  we  have 
described  as  uniting  them  together. 

VERTEBRAL.  Vertebralis.  Appertaining  to  the 
vertebrae,  or  bones  of  the  spine. 

Vertebral  artery.  Arleria.  vertebralis.  A 
branch  of  the  subclavian,  proceeding  through  the  ver- 
tebra; to  within  the  cranium,  where,  with  its  fellow,  it 
forms  the  basilary  artery,  the  internal  auditory,  and  the 
posterior  artery  of  the  dura  mater. 

VE'RTEX.  ( Vertex,  icis,  m. ;  from  vcrto.)  The 
crown  of  the  head.  The  os  verticis  is  the  parietal 
bone. 

Verticalia  orsa.     See  Parietal  bones. 

VERTICAEIS.  Vertical.  Perpendicular.  Applied 
to  leaves  which  have  both  sides  at  right  angles  with  the 
horizon ;  as  in  Eactuca  scariola. 

VERTICELLUS.  A  whorl.  The  name  of  a  spe- 
cies of  inflorescence,  in  which  the  flowers  surround  the 
stem  in  a  sort  of  ring. 

From  the  insertion  of  the  flowers,  the  vesture,  and 
distance  of  the  verticellus,  it  is  called, 

J.  Pedvncnlatiis  ,   as  in  Milissa  officinalis. 

2.  Sessilis,  in  Mentha  arvensis. 

3.  Uimidialus,  going  half  round;  as  in  Ballot  a  dis-- 
ticha. 

4.  Jfudus,  without  floral  or  other  leaf;  as  in  Salvia 

vcrt.irrllata. 

5.  Bracteotvs,  in  Ballota  nigra. 

6.  Distans,  in  Salvia  indica. 

7.  Confertus,  when  crowded  together. 
Vb'uth  is  os.    See  Parietal  bones. 
VERTI'GO.      Giddiness. 
YERVAEV     See  Vcr~bena  officinalis. 
Vervain, female.     See  Kryszmum  alltaria. 
VESAXIUS,  Andrew,  was  born  at  Brussels  about 

the  year  1514.  After  pursuing  his  studies  ai  different 
universities,  and  serving  for  two  years  professionally 
with  the  imperial  army,  he  settled  at  Padua,  and  taueht 
anatomy  With  great  applause,  which  he  subseqiientfy 
continued  at  some  other  schools  in  Italy  In  1544  hi. 
became  physician  to  Charles  V.,  and  resided  clnedv  at 
the  imperial  court.  About  twenty  vears  after,  in  the 
nndstol  Ins  professional  career,  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance occurred,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin 
Being  summoned  to  examine  the  body  of  a  Spaailn 
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gentleman,  and  having  begun  the  operation  too  preci- 
pitately, the  heart  was  observed  to  palpitate  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  be  was  accused  before  the  Inquisi- 
tion: but  the  interposition  of  Philip  II.  procured  him 
to  be  merely  enjoined  to  make  a  pilgrimage  lo  the  Holy 
Land.  While  at  Jerusalem,  he  was  invited  to  the  ana- 
tomical chair  at  Padua;  but  on  his  return,  the  ship  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Zante,  where  he  soon  after 
died.  Vesalius  has  been  represented  as  the  first  person 
who  rescued  anatomy  from  the  slavery  imposed  upon 
it  by  deference  to  ancient  opinions,  and  led  the  way  to 
modern  improvements.  His  first  publication  of  note 
was  a  set  of  Anatomical  Tables,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  his  great  work  "De  Corporis  Huinani  Fabri- 
ca,"  printed  at  Basil  in  1543,  and  often  since  in  several 
countries.  The  earliest  impressions  of  the  plates  are 
most  valued,  but  the  explanations  were  made  subse- 
quently more  correct.  In  a  treatise  "  De  Radicis  Chi- 
nre  Usu,"  he  severely  criticised  the  errors  of  Galen, 
which  engaged  him  in  a  controversy  with  Fallopius. 
His  medical  and  surgical  writings  are  not  held  in  much 
estimation. 

VESA'NLE.  (The  plural  ofvesania;  from  vesa- 
nas,  a  madman.)  The  fourth  order  in  the  Class  Neu- 
roses, of  Cullen'a  nosological  arrangement ;  compre- 
.  hending  diseases  in  which  the  judgment  is  impaired, 
without  either  coma  or  pyrexia. 

VESI'CA.  (Diminutive  of  vas,  a  vessel.)  A 
bladder. 

Vesica  fellis.   The  gall-bladder.  See  Gall-bladder. 

Vesica  urinaria.  The  urinary  bladder.  See 
Urinary  bladder. 

VESICATORY.  (Vesicalorius  ;  from  vesica,  a 
bladder :  because  it  raises  a  bladder.)    See  Epispastic. 

VESICLE.  (Vesicula;  a  diminutive  of  vesica,  a 
bladder.)  An  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  containing  a 
transparent  watery  fluid. 

VESI'CULA.     See  Vesicle. 

Vesicula  felms.    The  gall-bladder. 

VesiculjE  Diva:  Barbara.  The  confluent  small- 
pox. 

Vesicul*  oingivarum.    The  thrush. 

Vesicula:  pulmonales.  The  air-cells  which  com- 
pose the  greatest  part  of  the  lungs,  and  are  situated  at 
the  termination  of  the  bronchia. 

Vesiculs  seminales.  Two  membranous  recep- 
tacles, situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  bladder,  above 
its  neck.  The  excretory  ducts  are  called  ejaculatory 
ducts.  They  proceed  to  the  urethra,  into  which  they 
open  by  a  peculiar  orifice  at  the  top  of  the  verumonta- 
num.  They  have  vessels  and  nerves  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  and  are  well  Applied  with  absorbent 
vessels,  which  proceed  to  the  lymphatic  glands  about 
the  loins.  The  use  of  the  vesiculie  seminales  is  to  re- 
ceive the  semen  brought  into  them  by  the  vasa  defe- 
rentia,  to  retain,  somewhat  inspissate,  and  to  excern 
it  sub  coitu  into  the  urethra,  from  whence  it  is  pro- 
pelled into  the  vagina  uteri. 

Vesicular  fever.     See  Pemphigus- 

VESTI'BUMJM.  A  round  cavity  of  the  internal 
ear,  between  the  cochlea  and  semicircular  canals,  in 
which  are  an  oval  opening  communicating  with  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  orifices  of  the  semi- 
circular canals.  It  is  within  this  cavity  and  the  semi- 
circular canals,  that  the  new  apparatus  discovered  by 
the  celebrated  neurologist  Scarpa,  lies.  He  has  demon- 
strated membranous  tubes,  collected  loosely  by  cellular 
texture,  within  the  bony  semicircular  canals,  each  of 
which  is  dilated  in  the  cavity  of  the  vestibule  into  an 
ampulla;  it  is  upon  these  ampullae,  which  communi- 
cate by  means  of  an  alveus  communis,  that  branches  of 
the  portio  mollis  are  expanded. 

V  ESU  VIAN.  Idocrase  of  Hauy.  A  subspecies  Of 
pyramidal  garnet  of  a  green  or  brown  colour,  found  in 
great  abundance  in  unaltered  ejected  rocks  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Vesuvius.    At  Naples  it  is  cut  into  ring  stones. 

Vkto'nica  roRDt.     See  Betonica. 

VEXILLUM.  (Vexillum,i,  n. ;  a  banner  or  stand- 
ard.) The  standard,  or  large  uppermost  petal  at  the 
back  of  a  papilionaceous  flower. 

VIA.  A  way.cf  passage.  Used  in  anatomy.  See 
Prima  vice. 

VI'BEX.  (Vibex,  ids,  plu.  Vibices.)  The  large 
purple  spot  which  appears  under  the  skin  in  certain 
malignant  fevers. 

VIBRI'SSiE.  (Vibrissa;  from  vibro,  to  quaver.) 
Hairs  growing  in  the  nostrils.    See  Capillu  9. 
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ViBtrRNTjM  lantana.  Liburnum.  The  pliant  m«Bf- 
tree.    The  berries  are  considered  as  adstringent. 

VICHY.  The  name  of  a  town  in  France,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  is  a  tepid  mineral  spring.  On 
account  of  its  chalybeate  and  alkaline  ingredients,  it  is 
taken  internally,  being  reputed  to  be  of  great  service 
in  bilious  colics,  diarrhoeas,  and  in  disorders  of  the 
stomach,  especially  such  as  arise  from  a  relaxed  or  de- 
bilitated state  of  that  organ. 

These  waters  are  likewise  very  useful  when  em- 
ployed as  a  tepid-bath,  particularly  in  rheumatism, 
sciatica,  gout,  &c.  By  combining  the  internal  use  with 
the  external  application,  they  have  often  effected  a  cure 
where  other  remedies  had  failed  to  afford  relief. 

VI'CIA.  ( Visc.ia,  an  old  Latin  name,  derived  by 
some  etymologists  from  Vincio,  to  bind  together,  as  the 
various  species  of  this  genus  twine,  with  their  tendrils, 
round  other  plants.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Diadelphia;  Order, 
Decandria. 

Vicia  faba.  The  systematic  name  of  the  common 
bean-plant.  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt.  There  are  many 
varieties.  Beans  are  very  whoiesome  and  nutritious 
lo  those  whose  stomachs  are  strong,  and  accustomed 
to  the  coarser  modes  of  living.  In  delicate  stomachs 
they  produce  flatulency,  dyspepsia,  cardialgia,  &c.  es- 
pecially when  old.     See  Legamma. 

Vktoria'ms  longa.     See  Jllliumvictorialis. 

VIEUSSENS,  Raymond,  was  born  at  a  village  in 
Rovergne,  graduated  at  Montpellier,  and  in  1671  was 
chosen  physician  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Eloy.  The  result 
of  his  anatomical  researches  in  this  situation  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Neurolegy,  and  gained  him 
great  reputation.  His  name  became  known  at  coirt, 
and  Mad.  de  Montpensier  made  him  lier  physician. 
After  her  death  he  returned  to  Montpellier,  and  di- 
rected his  attention  to  chemistry;  and  having  found  an 
acid  in  the  caput  mortuum  of  the  blood,  he  made  this 
the  groundwork  of  a  new  medical  theory.  In  ad- 
vanced life,  his  writings  were  multiplied  without  aug- 
menting his  reputation.     He  died  in  1726, 

VIGILANCE.  Pervigilium.  Vigilance,  when  at- 
tended by  anxiety,  pain  in  the  head,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  diminution  of  strength,  is  by  Sauvages  and  Sagar 
considered  as  a  genus  of  disease,  and  is  called  Agrypnia. 

VILLOSUS.  Villous,  shaggy  :  applied  in  anatomy 
to  a  velvet-like  arrangement  of  fibres  or  vessels,  as  the 
villous  coat  of  the  intestines :  and  in  botany  to  the 
stem  of  the  Cineraria  intcgrifolia,  and  to  otter  parts 
of  plants;  as  the  receptacle  of  the  Artemisia  absynthium. 

VILLUS.  A  species  of  hairy  pubescens  of  plants, 
consisting  of  soft,  slender,  upriglit,  short,  and  scarcely 
conspicuous,  and  for  the  most  part  white  hair-like  fila- 
ments. 

VI'NCA.  (From  vincio,  to  bind :  because  of  its 
usefulness  in  making  bands.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Vinca  minor.  The  systematic  name  of  the  less 
periwinkle.  Vinca  pervinca ;  Clematis  daphnuides 
major.  It  possesses  bitter  and  adstringent  virtues,  and 
is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  stopping  nasal  hemorrhages 
when  bruised  and  put  into  the  nose.  Boiled,  it  forms  a 
useful  adstringent  gargle  in  common  sore  throat,  and  it 
is  given  by  some  in  phthisical  complaints. 

Vinca  pervinca.     See  Vinca  minor. 

VINCETO'XICUM.  (From  vinco,  to  overcome,  and 
toxicum,  poison  :  so  named  from  its  supposed  virtue  of 
resisting  and  expelling  poison.)  See  Asclepias  vince- 
toxicum. 

VINE.    See  Vitis. 

Vine,  white.    See  Bryonia  alba. 

Vive,  wild.    See  Bryonia  alba. 

VINEGAR.    See  Acctum. 

Vinegar,  aromatic.    See  Acctum  aromaticum.' 

Vinegar,  distilled     See  Acctum. 

Vinegar,  spirits  of.     See  Acetum. 

Vinegar  of  squills.    See  Acctum  scillce. 

Vinegar,  thieves'.    See  Acitum  aromaticum. 

VI'NUM.     See  Wine. 

Vinum  aloes.  Wine  of  aloes.  Formerly  known 
by  the  names  of  Tinctura  hieraz,  and  Tinctura  sacra. 
Take  of  extract  of  spiked  aloe,  eight  ounces ;  canella- 
bark,  two  ounces;  wine,  six  pints;  proof  spirits,  two. 
pints.  Rub  the  aloes  into  powder  with  white  sand, 
previously  Cleansed  from  any  impurities;  rub  the  ca- 
nella-bark  also  into  powder;  and  after  having  mixed 
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these  powders  together,  pour  on  the  wine  and  spirit. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days  occasionally  stinking  the 
mixture,  and  afterward  strain.  A  stomachic  puta- 
tive, calculated  for  the  aged  and  phlegmatic,  who  arc 
not  troubled  with  the  piles.  The  dose  is  from  a  half  10 
a  whole  fluid  ounce. 

Vinum  antimonii.  In  small  doses  this  proves  al- 
terative and  diaphoretic,  and  a  large  dose  emetic;  in 
which  last  intention  it  is  the  common  emetic  for  chil- 
dren. 

Vincm  antimonii  tartarizati.  See  Antimonium 
tartarizatiim. 

Vinum  ferri.  Wine  of  iron,  formerly  called  Vinum 
chalybealum.  Take  of  iron  filings,  two  ounces;  wine, 
two  pints.  Mix,  and  set  the  mixture  by  for  a  month, 
occasionally  shaking  it;  then  filter  it  through  paper. 
For  its  virtues,  see  Ferrum  tartarizatiim. 

Vinum  ipecacuanha.  Wine  of  ipecacuanha.  Take 
of  ipecacuanha-root,  bruised,  two  ounces;  wine,  two 
pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The 
dose,  when  used  as  an  emetic,  is  from  two  1luid  drachms 
to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Vinum  opii.  Wine  of  opium,  formerly  known  by 
tile  names  of  Laudanum  tiquidum  syihnhami,  and 
IHnctura  thebaica.  Take  of  extract  of  opium,  an 
ounce;  cinnamon-bark,  bruised,  cloves,  bruised,  of  each 
a  drachm  ;  wine,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  eight  da)  s,  and 
strain.     See  Opium. 

Vinum  vekatri.  Wine  of  white  hellebore.  Take 
of  white  hellebore-root,  sliced,  eight  ounces  ;  wine, 
two  pints  and  a  half;  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.     See  Veratrum. 

VI'OLA.  (From  Jpy  ;  because  it  was  first  found  in 
Ionia.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
najan  system.  Class,  Syngenesia  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 
The  violet. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  sweet  violet. 
See  Viola  odorata. 

Viola  canina.  The  dog-violet.  The  root  of  this 
plant  possesses  the  power  of  vomiting  and  purging  the 
bowels;  with  which  intention  a  scruple  of  the  dried 
root  must  be  exhibited.  It  appears,  though  neglected 
in  this  country,  worthy  the  attention  of  physicians. 

Viola  ipecacuanha.  The  plant  which  was  sup- 
posed to  afford  the  ipecacuanha  root. 
Viola  lutea.  See  Cheiranthus  cheiri. 
Viola  odorata.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
sweet  violet.  Viola — acaulis,  foliis  cordatis,  stoloni- 
bns  repentibus,  of  Linnaeus.  The  recent  flowers  of 
Jiis  plant  are  received  into  the  catalogues  of  the  ma- 
teria medica.  They  have  an  agreeable  sweel  smell, 
and  a  mucilaginous  bitterish  taste.  Their  virtues  are 
purgative  or  laxative,  and  by  some  they  are  said  to 
possess  an  anodyne  and  pectoral  quality.  The  officinal 
preparation  of  this  flower  is  a  syrup,  which,  to  young 
children,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  purgative ;  it  is  also 
of  considerable  utility  in  many  chemical  inquiries,  to 
detect  an  acid  or  an  alkali ;  the  former  cuanging  the 
blue  colour  to  a  red,  and  the  latter  to  a  green. 
Viola  palustris.  See  Pinguicula. 
[Viola  pedata.  The  violets  are  generally  mucila- 
ginous plants,  and  employed  as  demulcents  in  catarrh 
and  strangury.  Some  of  them  are  allied  to  ipeca- 
cuanha, and  contain  cumin  in  their  substance.  The 
viola  pedata,  a  native  species  retained  in  the  pharma- 
copoeia, is  considered  a  useful  expectorant  and  lubri- 
catins  medicine  in  pulmonary  complaints,  and  is  given 
in  syrup  or  decoction.     Big.  Mat.  Med.     A.]     . 

Viola  tricolor.  Harts-ease.  Pansies.  This  well- 
known  beautiful  little  plant  grows  in  corn-fields,  waste 
and  cultivated  grounds,  flowering  all  the  summer 
months.  It  varies  much  by  cultivation;  and  by  the 
vivid  colouring  of  its  flowers  often  becomes  extremely 
beautiful  in  gardens,  where  it  is  distinguished  by  various 
names.  To  the  taste,  this  plant  in  its  recent  state  is 
extremely  glutinous,  or  mucilaginous,  accompanied 
with  the  common  herbaceous  flavour  and  roughness. 
By  distillation  with  water,  according  to  llaase,  it  at- 
fordS  a  small  quantity  of  odorous  essential  oil,  ot  a 
somewhat  acrid  taste.  The  dried  herb  yields  about 
half  its  weight  of  watery  extract,  the  fresh  plant  about 
one-eighth.  Though  many  of  the  old  writers  on  the 
materia  medica  represent  this  plant  as  a  powerful  me- 
dicine in  epilepsy,  asthma  ulcers,  scabies,  and  cutane- 
ous complaints,  vet  the  viola  tricolor  owes  its  present 
character  as  a  medicine  to  the  modern  authorities  ot 
Siarck,  Meizger,  llaase,  and  others,  especially  as  a 
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remedy  for  the  crusta  lactea.  For  this  purpose,  s 
hand  fill  of  the  fresh  herb,  or  half  a  drachm  of  it  dried, 
boiled  two  hours  in  milk,  is  to  be  strained  and  taken 
night  and  moremg.  Bread,  with  tins  decoction,  is  also. 
to  lie  formed  into  a  poultice,  and  applied  to  the  part. 
By  this  treatment,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the 
eruption  during  the  first  eight  days,  increases,  and 
that  the  urine,  when  the  medicine  succeeds,  has  an 
odour  similar  to  that  of  cats  ;  but  on  continuing  the 
use  of  the  plant  a  sufficient  time,  this  smell  goes  off, 
the  BCClbs  disappear,  ami  the  skin  recovers  its  natural 
purity.  Instances  of  the  successful  exhibition  of  this 
medicine,  as  cited  by  these  authors,  are  very  numerous, 
indeed  this  remedy,  under  their  management, 
rarely,  if  ever,  to  have  failed.  It  appears,  however, 
that  Mursiuna,  AUennann,  and  Henning  were  less 
fortunate  in  the  employment  of  this  plant :  the  last  of 
whom  declares,  that  in  the  different  cutaneous  disor- 
ders in  which  he  used  it,  no  benefit  was  derived. 
ITaase,  who  administered  this  species  of  violet  in  va- 
rious forms  and  large  doses,  extended  its  use  to  many 
chronic  disorders  ;  and  from  the  great  number  of  cases 
in  which  it  proved  successful,  we  are  desirous  of  re- 
commend im:  it  to  a  farther  trial  in  this  country. 

li  is  remarkable  thai  Bergius  speaks  of  this  plant  as 
a  useful  mucilaginous  purgative,  and  takes  no  notice. 
of  its  efficacy  in  the  ciustea  lactea,  or  iu  any  other 
disease. 

VIOGA'RIA.     See  Viola. 

VIO  bET.     See  Viola  odorata. 

Violet,  dog.     See  Viola  canina. 

Vri'ER.     See  Vipera. 

VIPER  GRASS.    See  Scorioner  . 

VI'PERA.  (.Quod  vi  pariat :  because  it  was 
thought  that  its  young  eat  through  the  mother's  bowels.) 
The  viper  or  adder.     See  Coluber  berns. 

VII'KKA'RIA.     See  Aristolochia  scrpentaria. 

Vll'ERI'NA.  (From  vipera,  a  snake:  so  called 
from  the  serpentine  appearance  of  its  roots.)  See 
Aristolochia  scrpentaria. 

Viperina  viRoiNiANA.  See  Aristolochia  serpen- 
taria. 

Vi'roa  aurea.     See  Solidago  virga  aurea. 

Viroa'ta  0UTURA.    The  sagittal  suture  of  the  skull 

VIRGIN'S  BOWER.    Bee  Clematis  recta. 

Virgin's  milk.     A  solution  of  giun-benzoin. 

Virgina'le  claustrum.    The  hymen. 

Virginian  snake-root.    See  Aristolochia  virginiana. 

Virginian  tobacco.    See  Nicotiana. 

VI'RUS.     See  Contagion. 


VIS.    Power.    In  physiology,  applied  to  vital  power 
bilis,  vis  nervia,  &c. 


and  its  effects :  hence  Ws  vita,  vis  insita,  vis  irrita- 


Vis  conservatrix.     See  Vis  medicatrix  naturae. 

Vis  elastica.    Elasticity. 

Vis  iNERTiiE.  The  propensity  to  rest  inherent  in 
nature. 

Vis  insita.  This  property  is  defined  by  Haller  to- 
be  that  power  by  which  a  muscle,  when  wounded, 
touched,  or  irritated,  contracts,  independent  of  the  will 
of  the  animal  that  is  the  object  of  the  experiment,  and 
without  its  feeling  pain.     See  Irritability. 

Vis  meoicatrix  natur/e.  Vis  conservatrix.  A 
term  employed  by  physicians  to  express  that  healing 
power  in  an  animated  body,  by  which,  when  diseased, 
the  body  is  enabled  to  regain  its  healthy  actions. 

Vis  mortua.  That  property  by  which  a  muscle, 
after  the  death  of  the  animal,  or  a  muscle,  immedi- 
ately after  having  beeu  cut  out  from  a  living  body, 
contracts. 

Vis  nervosa.  This  property  is  considered  by 
Whytt  to  l,e  another  power  of  the  muscles  by  which 
they  act  when  excited  by  the  nerves. 

Vis  plastjca.  That  facility  of  formation  which 
spontaneously  opt  rales  in  animals. 

VtS   a  TEROO.     Any  impulsive  power. 

Vis  vit.f.  The  natural  power  of  the  animal  ma- 
chine in  preserving  life. 

From  the  most  remote  antiquity,  philosophers  were 
persuaded  that  a  great  part  of  the  phenomena  peculiar 
to  living  bodies,  did  not  follow  the'  same  course  nor 
obey  the  same  laws,  as  the  phenomena  proiier  to  brute 
matter. 

To  these  phenomena  of  living  bodies,  a  particular 
cause  has  been  assigned,  which  has  received  different 
denominations.  Hippocrates  bestows  on  it  the  appel- 
lation of  phvsis,  or  nature  -.  Aristotle  calls  It  thn '*■«'£„  „ 
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or  generating  principle ;  Kaw  Boerhaave,  the  impe- 
tuut  faciens  ;  Van  Hclmont,  archtea;  Stahl,  the  soul; 
others,  the  vis  insita,  vis  vitw,  vital  force,  &C. 

VISCIDITY.  (Itaditas;  from  viscus.)  Visco- 
sity: glutinous,  sticky,  like  the  bird-lime. 

VISCIIH'S.  Viscid.  1.  Of  the  nature  of  ropy  pulp 
of  the  vi.tcu.in,  or  inissletoe.  In  general  use  to  imply 
viscidity  in  fluids,  &c. 

-.  Si-e  /.tutor. 

VI'SCUM.  tj'iscum,  i,  n. ;  and  Viscus,  i,  m.  De- 
rived from  the  Greek,  i\os,  altered  by  the  ^Eolians  into 
jiioKos.)  1.  The  fruit  of  the  misletoe.  See  Viscum 
til  hum. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  parasitical  plants  in 
the  Limia-an  system.  Class  Ltiacia;  Order,  Tetran- 
dria. 

VlSCUM  ALBUM.  Viscus  gucrcinus.  Misletoe. 
This  singular  parasitical  plant  must  commonly  grows 
on  apple-trees,  also  on  the  pear,  hawthorn,  service, 
oak,  hazel,  maple,  ash,  lime-tree,  willow,  elm,  horn- 
bean,  &c.  it  is  supposed  to  lie  propagated  by  birds, 
especially  by  the  field-fare  and  thrush,  which  feed 
upon  its  berries,  the  seeds  of  which  pass  through  the 
bowels  unchanged;  and  along  with  the  excrement 
adhere  to  the  branches  of  trees  where  they  vegetate. 

The  misletoe  of  the  oak  lias,  from  the  times  of  the 
ancient  Druids,  been  always  preferred  to  that  produced 
on  other  trees  ;  but  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  viscus 
tjuircus  differs  in  no  respect  from  others. 

This  plant  is  the  i\  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  in  former 
times  thought  to  possess  many  medicinal  virtues;  how- 
ever, we  learn  but  little  concerning  its  efficacy  from 
the  ancient  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica,  nor  will  it 
be  deemed  necessary  to  state  the  extraordinary  powers 
ascribed  to  the  misletoe  by  the  crafty  designs  of  Drui- 
dical  knavery.  Both  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the 
plant  have  very  little  smell,  and  a  very  weak  taste  of 
the  nauseous  kind.  In  distillation  they  impregnate 
water  with  their  faint  unpleasant  smell,  but  yield  no 
essential  oil.  Extracts  made  from  them  by  water,  are 
bitterish,  roughish,  and  subsaline.  The  spirituous 
extract  of  the  wood  lias  the  greatest  austerity,  and  that 
of  the  leaves  the  greatest  bitterness.  The  berries 
abound  with  an  extremely  tenacious  and  most  un- 
grateful sweet  mucilage. 

The  viccus  yuercus  obtained  great  reputation  for  the 
cure  of  epilepsy ;  and  a  case  of  this  disease,  of  a 
woman  of  quality,  in  which  it  proved  remarkably  suc- 
cessful, is  mentioned  by  Itnyle.  Some  years  after- 
ward its  use  was  strongly  recommended  in  various 
convulsive  disorders  by  Colbach,  who  has  related 
several  instances  of  its  good  effects.  He  administered 
it  in  substance  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  or  a 
drachm,  of  the  wood  or  leaves,  or  an  infusion  of  an 
ounce.  This  author  was  followed  by  others,  who  have 
not  only  given  testimony  of  the  efficacy  of  the  misletoe 
iu  different  convulsive  affections,  but  also  in  those 
complaints  denominated  nervous,  in  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  act  in  the  character  of  a  tonic.  But  all  that 
has  been  written  in  favour  of  this  remedy,  which  is 
certainly  well  deserving  of  notice,  has  not  prevented 
it  from  falling  into  general  neglect;  and  the  colleges 
of  London  and  Edinburgh  have,  perhaps  not  without 
reason,  expunged  it  from  their  catalogues  of  the 
Materia  Medica. 

VISCUS.  {Viscus,  eris,  n.;  plural,  viscera.)  1. 
Any  organ  or  part  which  has  an  appropriate  use,  as 
the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  &c. 

2.  (Viscus,  i,  m.)  The  name  of  the  misletoe.  Sec 
album. 

VISION.  (Visus,  4»,  m.)  The  function  which 
enables  us  to  perceive  the  magnitude,  figure,  colour, 
distance,  &c.  of  bodies.  The  organs  which  compose 
the  apparatus  of  vision  enter  into  action  under  '.he 
influence  of  a  particular  excitant,  or  stimulus,  called 
light. 

We  perceive  bodies,  we  take  cognizance  of  many 
of  their  properties,  though  they  are  often  at  a  great 
distance  ; — there  must  then  be  between  them  and  our 
eye  some  intermediate  agent;  this  intermediate  sub- 
stance we  denominate  light.  Light  is  an  excessively 
subtle  fluid,  which  emanates  from  those  bodies  called 
luminous,  as  the  sun,  the  fixed  stars,  bodies  in  a  state 
of  ignition,  phosphorescence,  &c.  Light  is  composed 
of  atoms  which  move  with  a  prodigious  rapidity,  since 
they  pass  through  about  eighty  thousand  leagues  of 
space  in  a  second. 
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A  series  of  atoms,  or  particles,  which  succeed  each 
other  in  a  right  line  without  interruption  are  denomi- 
nated a  ray  of  light.  The  atoms  which  compose 
every  ray  of  light  are  separated  by  intervals,  that  are 
considerable  iu  proportion  to  their  mass;  which  cir- 
cumstances permit  a  considerable  number  of  rays  to 
cross  each  other  in  the  same  point,  without  their  par- 
ticles coming  in  contact 

The  light  that  proceeds  from  luminous  bodies  forms 
diverging  cones,  which  would  prolong  themselves  in- 
definitely, did  they  meet  with  no  obstacles.  Philoso- 
phers have  from  thence  concluded,  that  the  intensity 
of  light  in  any  place,  is  always  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  luminous  bodies 
from  which  it  proceeds.  The  cones  that  are  formed 
by  the  light  in  passing  from  luminous  bodies,  are,  in 
general,  called  pencils  of  light,  or  pencils  of  rays,  and 
the  bodies  through  which  the  light  moves  are  designated 
by  the  name  of  media. 

When  light  happens  to  come  in  contact  with  certain 
bodies  that  are  called  opaque,  it  is  repulsed,  and  its 
direction  is  modified  according  to  the  disposition  of 
those  bodies. — The  change  that  light  suffers  in  its 
course  is,  in  this  case,  called  reflection.  The  study  of 
reflect  ion  constitutes  that  part  of  physics,  which  is 
named  catoptrics. 

Certain  bodies  allow  the  light  to  pass  through  them  ; 
for  instance  glass :  they  are  said  to  be  transparent.  In 
passing  through  these  bodies,  light  suffers  a  certain 
change  which  is  called  refraction.  As  the  mechanism 
of  vision  rests  entirely  upon  the  principle  of  refrac- 
tion, the  examination  of  these  becomes,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  importance. 

The  point  where  a  ray  of  light  enters  into  a  medium 
is  called  the  point  of  immersion ;  and  that  where  it 
goes  out  is  called  the  point  of  emergence. 

If  the  ray  comes  in  contact  with  a  medium  in  a  line 
perpendicular  to  its  surface,  the  ray  then  continues  its 
direction  without  any  change;  but  if  its  direction  ia 
oblique  to  the  surface  of  the  medium,  the  ray  is  then 
turned  out  of  its  course,  and  appears  broken  at  the 
point  of  immersion. 

The  angle  of  incidence  is  that  which  the  incident 
ray  makes  with  a  perpendicular  line  drawn  over  the 
point  of  immersion  upon  the  surface  of  the  medium, 
and  the  angle  of  refraction  is  that  which  the  broken 
ray  makes  with  the  perpendicular. 

If  the  ray  of  light  pass  from  a  rare  medium  into  one 
more  dense,  it  inclines  towards  the  perpendicular  at 
the  point  of  contact;  but  it  declines  from  if  if  it  pass 
from  a  dense  medium  into  one  that  is  rarer.  The 
same  phenomenon  takes  place,  but  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection, when  the  ray  enters  into  the  first  medium; 
this  takes  place  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  the  two  sur- 
faces of  the  medium  traversed  by  the  ray  are  parallel 
to  each  other,  the  ray  in  passing  into  the  surrounding 
medium,  will  take  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the 
incident  ray. 

Bodies  refract  the  light  in  proportion  to  their  den- 
sity and  combustibility.  Thus,  of  two  bodies  of  equal 
density,  one  of  which  being  composed  of  more  com- 
bustible elements  than  the  other,  the  refractive 
power  of  the  first  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
second. 

All  transparent  bodies  refract  at  the  same  time  that 
they  reflect  the  light.  On  account  of  this  property 
these  bodies  are  capable  of  being  used  as  a  sort  of 
mirror.  When  their  density  is  very  inconsiderable, 
such  as  that  of  the  air,  they  are  not  visible  unless  then- 
mass  be  considerable. 

The  form  of  a  refractive  body  has  no  influence  upon 
its  refractive  power  ;  hut  it  modifies  the  disposition  of 
the  redacted  rays  in  respect  to  each  other.  In  fact,  the 
perpendiculars  to  the  surfaces  of  the  body,  approaching 
or  receding  according  to  the  form  of  the  body,  the  re- 
fracting rays  should  at  the  same  time  approach  or 
r6ccdc 

When,  by  the  effort  of  a  refractive  body,  the  rays 
tend  towards  each  other,  the  point  where  they  unite  is 
called  the  focus  of  the  refractive  body.  Bodies  of  a 
lenticular  form  are  those  which  present  principally  this 
phenomenon. 

A  refractive  body,  with  parallel  surfaces,  does  not 
change  the  direction  of  the  rays,  but  it  inclines  them 
towards  its  axis  by  a  sort  of  transportation.  A  refrac- 
tive body  of  two  convex  sides  does  not  possess  a  greater 
refractive  power  than  a  body  convex  on  one  side,  and 
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plane  on  the  other ;  but  the  point  behind  it  in  which 
the  rays  are  united  is  much  nearer. 

The  discovery  of  the  action  of  refractive  bodies 
upon  liglit  lias  not  been  an  object  of  simple  curiosity ; 
it  has  led  to  the  construction  of  ingenious  instruments, 
by  means  of  which  the  sphere  of  human  vision  has 
been  extended  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Apparatus  of  vision.— -The  apparatus  of  vision  is 
composed  of  three  distinct  parts. 

Theirs*  modifies  the  light 

The  second  receives  the  impression  of  that  fluid. 

The  third  transmits  this  impression  to  the  brain. 

The  apparatus  of  vision  is  of  an  extremely  delicate 
texture,  capable  of  being  deranged  by  the  least  acci- 
dent. Nature  has  also  placed  before  this  apparatus  a 
series  of  organs,  the  use  of  which  is  to  protect  and 
maintain  it  in  those  conditions  necessary  to  the  perfect 
exercise  of  its  functions.  Those  protecting  parts  are 
the  eyebrows,  the  eyelids,  and  the  secreting  and  ex- 
creting apparatus  of  the  tears. 

The  eyebrows,  which  are  peculiar  to  man,  are 
formed, 

1.  By  hair,  of  a  variable  colour. 

2.  By  the  skin. 

3.  By  sebaceous  follicles  placed  at  the  root  of  every 
hair. 

4.  By  muscles  destined  for  their  various  motions, 
Viz.  the  frontal  portion  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  the 
superior  edge  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  the  su- 
percilium. 

5.  Numerous  vessels. 

6.  Nerves. 

The  eye  is  composed  of  parts  which  have  very  dif- 
ferent uses  in  the  production  of  vision.  They  may  be 
distinguished  into  refractive,  and  non-refractive. 

The  refractive  parts  are  : 

A.  The  transparent  cornea,  a  refractive  body,  con- 
vex and  concave,  which,  in  its  transparency,  its  form, 
and  its  insertion,  pretty  much  resembles  the  glass  that 
is  placed  before  the  face  of  a  watch. 

B.  The  aqueous  humour  which  fills  the  chambers  of 
the  eye ;  a  liquid  which  is  not  purely  aqueous,  as  its 
name  indicates,  but  is  essentially  composed  of  water, 
and  of  a  little  albumen. 

C.  The  crystalline  humour,  which  is  improperly 
compared  to  a  lens.  The  comparison  would  be  exact, 
were  it  merely  for  the  form ;  but  it  is  defective  in  re- 
gard to  structure.  The  crystalline  is  composed  of  con- 
centric layers,  the  hardness  of  which  increases  from 
the  surface  to  the  centre,  and  which  probably  pos- 
sesses different  refractive  powers.  The  crystalline  is, 
besides,  surrounded  by  a  membrane,  winch  has  a 
great  effect  upon  vision,  as  experience  teaches  us.  A 
lens  is  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts ;  at  its  surface,  as 
in  every  point  of  its  substance;  it  possesses  every 
where  the  same  refractive  power.  However,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  remark  that  the  curve  of  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  crystalline  is  very  far  from  being  similar  to 
that  of  the  posterior  aspect.  This  last  belongs  to  a 
sphere,  of  which  the  diameter  is  much  less  than  that 
of  the  sphere  to  whicli  the  curve  of  the  anterior  sur- 
face belongs.  Until  now  it  has  been  understood  that 
the  crystalline  was  composed  mostly  of  albumen  ;  but 
according  to  a  new  analysis  of  Berzelius,  it  does  not 
contain  any  :  it  is  formed  almost  entirely  of  water,  and 
of  a  peculiar  matter  that  has  a  great  analogy,  in  its 
chemical  properties,  to  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood. 

D.  Behind  the  crystalline  is  the  vitreous  humour,  so 
called  because  of  its  resemblance  to  melted  glass. 

Each  of  the  parts  which  we  have  noticed  is  enve- 
loped by  a  very  thin  membrane,  which  is  transparent 
like  the  part  that  it  covers:  thus,  before  the  cornea  is 
the  conjunctiva:  behind  it  is  the  membrane  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  which  lines  all  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye ;  that  is,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  and 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

The  crystalline  is  surrounded  by  the  crystalline  cap- 
sule which  adheres  by  its  circumference  to  the  mem- 
brane that  covers  the  vitreous  humour.  This,  in  pass- 
in"  from  the  circumference  of  the  crystalline  upon  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  this  part,  leaves  be- 
tween an  interval  which  has  been  called  the  canal 

^The'vilreoiis  humour  is  also  surrounded  by  a  mem- 
brane called  hyaloid.  This  membrane  does  not  alone 
contain  this  humour,  it  is  seat  down  among  it,  and 4 
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separating,  forms  it  into  cells.  The  details  of  anatomy,' 
with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  cells,  have  not 
hitherto  added  any  thing  to  what  is  known  of  the  use 
of  the  vitreous  humour. 

The  eye  is  not  only  composed  of  parts  that  are  re- 
fractive, but  it  is  composed  also  of  membranes  which 
have  each  a  particular  use;  these  are: — 

A.  The  sclerotic,  the  exterior  envelope  of  the  eye, 
which  is  a  membrane  of  a  fibrous  nature;  it  is  thick 
and  resisting,  and  its  use  is  evidently  to  protect  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  organ;  it  serves  besides  as  a  point 
of  insertion  for  many  muscles  that  move  the  eye. 

B.  The  choroid,  a  vascular  and  nervous  membrane, 
formed  by  two  distinct  plates;  it  is  impregnated  with 
a  dark  matter  which  is  very  important  to  vision. 

C.  The  iris,  which  is  seen  behind  the  transparent 
cornea,  is  differently  coloured  in  different  individuals; 
it  is  pierced  in  the  centre  by  an  opening  called  the  pupil, 
which  dilates  or  contracts  according  to  certain  circum- 
stances which  we  shall  notice.  The  iris  adheres  out- 
wardly, and  by  its  circumference,  to  the  sclerotic,  by 
a  cellular  tissue  of  a  particular  nature,  which  is  called 
the  ciliary,  or  iridian  ligament.  There  are,  behind 
the  his,  a  great  number  of  white  lines  arranged  in  the 
manner  of  rays,  which  would  unite  at  the  centre  of 
the  iris,  if  they  were  sufficiently  prolonged :  these  are 
the  ciliary  processes. 

Neither  the  use  nor  the  structure  of  these  bodies  has 
been  properly  determined:  they  are  believed  by  some  to 
be  nervous,  by  others  to  be  muscular,  while  others  think 
them  glandular,  or  vascular.  The  truth  is,  their  real 
structure  is  not  understood. 

The  colour  of  the  iris  depends  on  its  structure, 
which  is  variable,  and  on  that  of  the  dark  layer  of  its 
posterior  surface,  the  colour  of  which  shines  through 
the  iris,  for  instance,  the  tissue  of  the  iris  is  nearly 
white  in  blue  eyes ;  in  this  case  the  dark  colour  behind 
appears  almost  alone,  and  determines  the  colour  of  the 
eyes. 

Anatomists  differ  about  the  nature  of  the  tissue  of 
the  iris  :  some  think  it  entirely  like  that  of  the  choroid, 
essentially  composed  of  vessels  and  of  nerves;  others 
have  imagined  they  saw  a  great  many  muscular1  fibres 
in  it ;  others  consider  this  membrane  a  tissue  sui  ge- 
neris ;  and  others  confound  it  with  the  erectile  struc- 
ture. Edwards  has  shown  that  the  iris  is  formed  by 
four  layers  very  easy  to  be  distinguished,  two  of  which 
are  a  continuation  of  the  lamina;  of  the  choroid;  a 
third  belongs  to  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour ; 
and  a  fourth  forms  the  proper  tissue  of  the  iris. 

Between  the  choroid  and  the  hyaloid  there  exists  a 
membrane  essentially  nervous.  This  membrane,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  retina,  is  almost  transparent ;  it 
presents  a  slight  opacity,  and  a  tint  feebly  inclining  to 
lilac ;  it  is  composed  of  the  expansion  of  the  threads 
which  compose  the  optic  nerve.  • 

The  eye  receives  a  great  number  of  vessels,  the 
ciliary  arteries  and  veins,  and  many  nerves,  the 
greater  part  of  which  come  from  the  ophthalmic  gan- 
glion. 

The  optic  nerve  preserves  the  communication  be- 
tween the  brain  and  the  eye. 

Mechanism  of  vision. — In  order  the  better  to  explain 
the  action  of  light  in  the  eye,  let  us  suppose  a  luminous 
cone  commencing  in  a  point  placed  in  the  prolongation 
of  the  anterior-posterior  axis  of  the  eye.  We  see 
that  only  the  light  which  falls  upon  the  cornea  can  be 
useful  for  vision ;  that  which  falls  on  the  white  of  the 
eye,  the  eyelids  and  eyelashes,  contributes  nothing ;  it 
is  reflected  by  those  parts  differently  according  to  their 
colour.  The  cornea  itself  does  not  receive  the  light  on 
is  who  e  extent ;  for  it  is  generally  covered  in  part  by 
the  border  of  the  eyelids. 

The  cornea  having  a  fine  polish  on  its  surface,  as 
soon  as  the  light  reaches  it,  part  of  it  is  reflected,  which 
contributes  to  form  the  brilliancy  of  the  eve  Th* 
same  reflected  light  fhrms  the  images  which  one  sees 
behind  the  cornea.  I„  this  case  the  cornea  aas  at  » 
convex  mirror.  The  form  of  the  cornea  indicatU^hS 
influence  it  should  have  upon  the  lighf^lSnte™ 
lie  eye:  on  account  of  its  thickness,  it  only  cause! 
the  rays  to  converge  a  little  towards  the  axis  of  thl 
penal ;  ...  other  words  it  increases  the  intensity  of  u£ 
lgT he  rlt  P«ntetratesi'«°  the  anterior  chamber     "* 

The  rays,  m  traversing  the  cornea,  pass  from  a  more 
rare  to  a  denser  medium;  consequently  they  ouehl  ,o 
converge  from  the  perpendicular  to waida  the  Kif 
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pontact.  If,  on  entering  into  the  anterior  'chamber, 
rlioy  passed  out  again,  they  would  diverge  as  much 
•from  the  perpendicular  as  they  had  converged  before ; 
and  would,  therefore,  assume  their  former  divergence  ; 
but  :is  they  enter  into  the  aqueous  humour,  which  is  a 
medium  more  refractive  than  air — they  incline  less 
from  the  perpendicular,  and  consequently  diverge  less 
than  if  they  had  passed  hack  inlo  the  air. 

Of  all  the  light  transmitted  to  the  anterior  chamber, 
only  that  which  passes  the  pupil  can  be  of  use  to  vision  ; 
all  that  which  falls  upon  the  iris  is  reflected,  returns 
through  the  cornea,  and  exhibits  the  colour  of  the  iris. 

In  traversing  the  posterior  chamber  the  light  under- 
goes no  new  modification,  as  it  proceeds  always  in  the 
same  medium  (the  aqueous  humour). 

It  is  in  traversing  the  crystalline  that  light  undergoes 
the  most  important  modification.  Philosophers  com- 
pare the  action  of  this  body  to  that  of  a  lens,  the  use  of 
which  would  be  to  assemble  all  the  rays  of  any  cone  of 
light  upon  a  certain  point  of  the  retina.  But  as  the 
crystalline  is  very  far  from  being  like  a  lens,  we  merely 
mention  this  opiuion,  which  is  generally  received,  to 
remark  that  it  merits  a  fresh  investigation.  Every 
thing  positive  Which  can  be  said  on  the  subject  is,  that 
the  crystalline  ought  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
light  which  is  directed  towards  the  bottom  of  the  eye, 
with  an  energy  proportionate  to  the  convexity  of  its 
posterior  surface.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  light 
which  passes  near  the  circumference  of  the  crystalline 
is  probably  reflected  in  a  different  manner  from  that 
which  passes  through  the  centre;  and  that  therefore  the 
contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  ought  to  possess 
an  influence  upon  the  mechanism  of  vision,  which  de- 
serves the  atteution  of  philosophers. 

The  whole  of  the  light  which  arrives  at  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  crystalline,  does  not  penetrate  into  the 
vitreous  body ;  it  is  partly  reflected.  One  part  of  this 
reflected  light  traverses  the  aqueous  humour  and  the 
cornea,  and  contributes  to  form  the  brilliancy  of  the 
eye;  another  falls  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris, 
and  is  absorbed  by  the  dark  matter  founa  there. 

It  is  probable  that  something  of  this  sort  happens  at 
every  one  of  the  strata  or  layers  which  forms  the  crys- 
talline. 

The  vitteous  body  possesses  a  less  refractive  power 
than  the  crystalline,  consequently  the  rays  of  light 
which,  after  having  passed  the  crystalline,  penetrate 
into  the  vitreous 'body,  diverge  from  the  perpendicular 
at  {he  point  of  contact.  Its  use  then,  with  regard  to  the 
direction  of  the  rays  in  the  eye,  is  to  increase  their  con- 
vergence. It  might  be  said,  that  in  order  to  produce 
the  same  result,  nature  had  only  to  render  the  crystal- 
line a  little  more  refractive ;  but  the  vitreous  humour 
has  another  most  essential  use,  which  is,  to  give  a 
larger  extent  to  the  retina,  and  thus  to  increase  the  field 
of  vision. 

What  we  said  about  a  cone  of  light,  commencing  in 
a  point  placed  in  the  prolongation  of  the  anterio-poste- 
rior  axis  of  the  eye,  must  be  repeated  for  every  lumi- 
nous cone  commencing  in  other  points,  and  directed 
towards  (lie  eve  :  with  "this  difference,  that,  in  the  first 
case,  the  light  tends  to  unite  at  the  centre  of  the  retina ; 
while  the  light  of  the  other  cones  tends  to  unite  in  dif- 
ferent points,  according  to  that  form  which  they  com- 
mence. Thus  the  luminous  cones  commencing  from 
below,  unite  at  the  upper  part  of  the  retina,  while  those 
that  come  from  above,  unite  at  the  lower  part  of  this 
membrane.  The  other  rays  follow  a  direction  analo- 
gous ;  so  that  there  will  be  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
eye  an  exact  representation  of  every  body  placed  before 
it,  with  this  difference,  that  the  images  will  be  inverted, 
or  in  a  position  contrary  to  that  of  the  objects  they 
represent. 

This  result  is  ascertained  by  different  means.  For 
this  purpose,  eyes,  constructed  artificially  of  glass, 
which  represent  the  transparent  cornea,  and  the  crys- 
talline; and  of  water,  which  represents  the  aqueous 
and  vitreous  humours,  have  long  been  employed. 

Motions  of  the  iris.— Some  say  that  the  pupil  varies 
its  dimensions  according  to  the  distance  of  the  object. 
This  fact '  has  not  been  sufficiently  demonstrated ; 
hitherto  the  influence  of  the  intensity  of  light  is  the 
only  thing  that  has  been  correctly  observed. 

The  choroid  is  of  use  to  vision,  principally  by  the 
dark  matter  with  which  it  is  impregnated,  and  which 
absorbs  the  light  immediately  after  it  has  traversed  the 
retina.    One  may  consider,  as  a  confirmation  of  this 
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opinion,  what  happens  to  some  individuals  in  wrtorft 
some  parts  of  tlus  membrane  become  taricose:  the 
dilated  vessels  throw  off  the  darker  matter  which 
covered  them,  and  every  time  that  the  image  of  the 
object  falls  upon  the  point  of  the  retina  corresponding 
to  these  vessels,  the  object  appears  spotted  with  red. 

The  state  of  vision  in  Albino  men  and  animals,  in 
which  the  choroid  and  the  iris  are  not  coloured  black, 
supports  still  more  this  assertion ;  vision  is  extremely 
imperfect  in  them:  during  the  day,  they  can  scarcely 
see  sufficiently  to  go  about.  Mariotte,  Lecat,  and 
others,  have  allowed  to  the  choroid  the  faculty  of  per- 
ceiving light.     This  idea  is  completely  without  proof. 

We  know  very  little,  that  is  certain,  of  the  ciliary 
processes.  They  are  generally  supposed  contractile; 
Inn  some  think  thru  they  are  destined  to  the  motions  of 
the  iris,  while  others  imagine  they  are  intended  to  bring 
forward  the  crystalline. 

The  rays  of  light  have  now  reached  the  retina,  which 
receives  the  impression  of  light  when  it  is  within  cer- 
tain limits  of  intensity.  A  very  feeble  light  is  not  felt 
by  the  retina ;  too  strong  a  light  hurls  it,  and  renders  ft 
unfit  for  action. 

When  the  retina  receives  too  strong  a  light,  the 
impression  is  called  dazzling;  the  retina  is  then  inca- 
pable for  some  time  of  feeling  the  presence  of  the  light. 
This  happens  when  one  looks  at  the  sun.  After  having 
been  long  in  the  dark,  even  a  very  feeble  light  produces 
dazzling. — When  the  light  is  exceedingly  weak,  and 
the  eye  made  to  observe  objects  narrowly,  the  retina 
becomes  fatigued,  there  follows  a  painful  feeling  in  tlie 
orbit,  and  also  in  the  head. 

A  light,  of  which  the  intensity  is  not  very  strong,  but 
which  acts  for  a  certain  time  upon  a  determined  point 
of  the  retina,  renders  it  at  last  insensible  in  this  point. 
When  we  look  for  some  time  at  a  white  spot  upon  a 
black  ground,  and  afterward  carry  the  eye  to  a  white 
ground,  we  seem  to  perceive  a  black  spot;  this  happens 
because  the  retina  has  become  insensible  in  the  point 
which  was  formerly  fatigaed  by  the  white  light.  In 
the  same  manner,  after  the  retina  has  been  some  time 
without  acting  in  one  of  its  points  while  tire  others 
have  acted,  the  point  which  has  been  in  repose  be- 
comes of  an  extreme  sensibility,  and  on  this  account 
objects  seem  as  if  they  were  spotted.  In  tlris  manner 
it  is  explained,  why,  after  having  looked  a  long  time  at 
a  red  spot,  while  bodies  appear  as  if  spotted  with  green: 
in  this  case,  the  retina  has  become  insensible  to  the  red 
rays,  and  we  know  that  a  ray  of  white  light,  from 
which  the  red  is  subtracted,  produces  the  sensation  of 
green. 

The  same  sort  of  phenomena  happens  when  we  have 
looked  long  at  a  red  body,  or  one  of  any  other  colour, 
and  afterward  look  at.  white,  or  differently  coloured 
bodies. — We  perceive  with  facility  the  direction  of  the 
light  received  by  the  retina.  We  believe  instinctively 
thai  light  imoccciIs  in  a  right  line,  and  that  this  line  is 
the  prolongation  of  that  according  to  which  the  light 
penetrated  into  the  cornea.  Therefore,  whenever  the 
light  has  been  modified  in  its  direction,  before  reaching 
the  eye,  the  retina  gives  us  nothing  certain.  Optical 
illusions  proceed  principally  from  this  cause. 

The  retina  can  receive  at  the  same  time  impressions 
in  every  point  of  its  extent,  but  the  sensations  which 
result  from  them  are  then  incorrect.  It  may  be  affected 
by  the  image  of  one  or  two  objects  only,  though  a  much 
greater  number  be  impressed  on  it;  the  vision  is  thea 
much  more  defined. 

The  central  part  of  the  membrane  appears  to  possess 
much  more  sensibility  than  the  rest  Of  its  extent ;  we 
therefore  make  the  image  fall  on  this  part  when  we 
wish  to  examine  an  object  with  attention. 

Does  the  lisht  act  upon  the  retina  by  simple  contact 
only,  or  must  it  traverse  this  membrane  1  The  pre- 
sence of  the  choroid  in  the  eye,  or  rather  the  dark 
matter  which  covers  it,  renders  this  second  opinion  the 
most  probable. 

That  part  of  the  retina  which  corresponds  with  the 
centre  of  the  optic  nerve,  has  been  said  to  be  insensible 
to  the  impression  of  light.  I  know  nothing  which  can 
directly  prove  this  assertion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  optic  nerve  transmits  to 
the  brain,  in  an  instant,  the  impression  that  the  light 
makes  on  the  retina:  but  by  what  mechanism  we  are 
entirely  ignorant.  The  manner  in  which  the  twooptie 
nerves  are  confounded  upon  the  sphenoid  bone,  ought, 
doubtless,  to  have  a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
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transmission  of  the  impressions  received  by  the  eyes- 

but  this  is  also  a  point  upon  which  it  Is  difficult  to  form 
any  probable  conjecture. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  at  different 
periods,  as  well  as  the  late  efforts  of  Gall,  to  prove  that 
we  see  with  only  one  eye  at  a  time,  there  seems  suffi- 
cient proof  not  only  that  the  two  eyes  concur  at  the 
same  lime  in  the  production  of  vision,  but  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  this  should  be  so,  for  certain  most 
important  operations  of  this  function.  There  are  how 
ever  certain  cases  in  which  it  is  more  convenient  to 
employ  only  one  eye;  for  instance,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  perfectly  the  direction  of  the  light,  or  the 
situation  of  anybody  relative  to  us.  Thus  we  shut 
one  eye  to  take  aim  with  a  gun,  or  to  place  a  number 
of  bodies  upon  a  level  in  a  right  line. 

Another  case  in  which  it  is  advantageous  to  employ 
only  one  eye  is.  when  the  two  organs  are  unequal, 
either  in  refractive  power  or  insensibility.  For  the 
same  reason  we  shut  one  eye  when  we  employ  a  tele- 
scope. But,  except  in  these  particular  cases,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  employ  both  eyes  at  once.  The 
following  experiment  proves  that  both  eyes  see  the 
same  object  at  the  same  time. 

Receive  the  imace  of  the  sun  upon  a  plane  in  a  dark 
chamber;  put  before  your  eyes  too  thick  glasses,  each, 
of  which  presents  one  of  the  prismatic  colours.  If 
your  eyes  are  good  and  both  equally  strong,  the  image 
of  the  sun  will  appear  of  a  dirty  white,  whatever 
be  the  colour  of  the  glasses  employed.  If  one  of  your 
eyes  is  much  stronger  than  the  other,  the  image  of  the 
sun  will  he  seen  of  the  same  colour  as  the  glass  whieh 
is  before  the  strongest  eye. 

One  object  produces  then  really  two  impressions 
while  the  brain  perceives  only  one.  To  produce  this 
the  motions  of  the  two  eyes  must  be  in  unison.  If, 
after  a  disease,  the  movement  of  the  eyes  are  no  longer 
regular,  we  receive  two  impressions  from  the  same 
object,  which  constitutes  strabismus,  or  squinting. 
We  may  also,  at  pleasure,  receive  two  impressions 
from  one  body ;  for  that  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
derange  the  harmony  of  the  two  eyes. 

Estimation  of  the  distance  of  objects. — Vision  is  pro- 
duced essentially  by  the  action  of  light  upon  the  retina, 
and  yet  we  always  consider  the  bodies  from  which  light 
proceeds  as  being  the  cause  of  it,  though  they  are  often 
placul  at  a  considerable  distance.  This  result  can  be 
produced  only  by  an  intellectual  operation. 

We  judge  differently  of  the  distance  of  bodies 
according  to  the  degree  of  that  distance;  we  judge  cor- 
rectly when  they  are  near  us,  but  it  is  not  the  same 
when  they  are  at  a  short  distance;  our  judgment  is  (hen 
often  incorrect:  but  when  they,  are  at  a  great  distance, 
we  arc  constantly  deceived.  The  united  action  of  the 
two  eyes  is  absolutely  necessary  to  determine  exactly 
the  distance,  as  the  following  expeiimcnt  proven. 

Suspend  a  ring  by  a  thread,  and  fix  a  hook  to  the  end 
of  a  long  rod,  of  a  size  that,  will  easily  pass  the  ring ; 
stand  at  a  convenient  distance,  and  try  to  introduce  the 
hook  :  in  using  both  eyes,  you  may  succeed  with  ease  in 
every  attempt  you  make;  but  if  you  shut  one  eye,  and 
then  endeavour  to  pass  the  hook  through,  you  will  not 
succeed  any  longer;  the  hook  will  go  either  too  far  or 
else  not  far  enough,  and  it  will  only  be  after  trying 
repeatedly  that  it  will  be  got  through.  Those  persons 
whose  eyes  are  very  unequal  in  their  power,  are  sure 
to  fail  in  this  experiment,  even  when  they  use  them 
both. 

When  a  person  loses  an  eye  by  accident,  it  is  some- 
times a  whole  vear  before  he  can  judge  correctly  of  the 
distance  of  a  body  placed  near  him.  Those  who  have 
only  one  eye,  determine  distance,  for  the  most  part, 
very  incorrectly.  The  size  of  the  object,  the  intensity 
of  the  light  that  proceeds  from  it,  the  presence  of  inter- 
mediate bodies,  &c.  have  a  great  influence  upon  our 
just  estimation  of  distance. 

We  judge  most  correctly  of  objects  that  are  placed 
upon  a  level  with  our  bodies.  Thus,  when  we  look 
from  the  top  of  a  tower  at  the  objects  below,  they 
appear  much  less  than  they  would  if  they  were  placed 
at  the  same  distance,  on  the  same  plane  with  ourselves. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  giving  a  considerable  volume  to 
objects  that  are  intended  to  be  placed  on  the  tops  of 
buildings,  and  which  are  to  be  seen  from  a  distance. 
The  smaller  the  dimensions  of  an  object  are,  the  nearer 
it  ought  to  be  to  the  eye,  in  order  to  be  distinctly  seen. 
What  is  called  the  distincl  point  of  view,  is  also  very 
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variable.  A  horse  is  seen  very  distinctly  at  six  yards, 
but  a  bird  could  not  be  distinctly  seen  at  the  same  dis- 
tance. If  we  wish  to  examine  the  hair  or  the  feathers 
of  those  animals,  the  eye  requires  to  be  much  nearer. 
However,  the  same  object  may  he  seen  distinctly  at  dif- 
ferent distances ;  for  example,  it  is  quite  the  same  to 
many  persons  whether  they  place  the  book  that  they 
are  reading  at  one  or  two  feet  of  distance  from  the  eye. 
The  intensity  of  the  light  which  illuminates  an  object, 
has  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  distance  at  which  it 
can  lie  distinctly  seen. 

Estimation  of  the  size  of  bodies. — The  manner  in 
which  wc  arrive  at  a  just  determination  of  the  size  of 
bodies,  depends  more  upon  knowledge  and  habit  man 
upon  the  action  of  the  apparatus  of  vision.  We  form 
our  judgment  relative  to  the  dimensions  of  bodies,  from 
the  size  of  the  image  which  is  formed  in  the  eye,  from 
the  intensity  of  the  light  which  proceeds  from  the  ob- 
ject, from  the  distance  at  which  we  think  it  is  placed, 
and,  above  all,  from  the  habit  of  seeing  such  objects. 
We  therefore  judge  with  difficulty  of  the  size  of  a  body 
that  we  sec  for  the  first  time,  when  we  cannot  appre- 
ciate the  distance.  A  mountain  which  wesee  at  a  dis- 
tance for  the  fiist  time,  appears  generally  much  less 
than  it  really  is;  we  think  it  is  near  us  when  it  is  very 
far  away. 

Beyond  a  distance  somewhat  considerable,  we  are  so 
completely  deceived,  that  judgment  is  unable  to  correct 
us.  Objects  appear  tons  infinitely  less  than  they  really 
are  :  as  happens  with  the  celestial  bodies. 

Estimation  of  the  motion  of  bodies. — We  judge  of  the 
motion  of  a  body  by  that  of  its  image  upon  the  retina, 
by  the  variations  of  the  size  of  this  image,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  by  the  change  of  the  direction  of  the 
light  which  arrives  at  the  eye. 

In  order  that  wc  may  be  able  to  follow  the  motion  of 
a  body,  it  ought  not  to  be  displaced  too  rapidly,  for  we 
could  not  then  perceive  it;  this  happens  with  bodies 
projected  by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  particularly  when 
they  pass  near  us.  When  they  move  at  a  distance  from 
us,  the  light  comes  from  them  to  the  eye  for  a  much 
longer  space  of  time,  because  the  field  of  view  is  much 
greater,  and  we  can  see  them  with  more  facility.  We 
ought  to  be  ourselves  at  rest,  in  order  to  judge  correctly 
of  the  motions  of  bodies. 

When  bodies  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  us, 
we  cannot  easily  perceive  their  motions  to  or  from  us. 
In  this  case,  we  judge  of  the  motion  of  the  body,  only 
by  the  variation  of  the  size  of  its  image.  Now  this 
variation  being  infinitely  small,  because  the  body  is  at 
a  great  distance,  it  is  very  difficult,  and  frequently 
impossible,  for  us  to  estimate  its  motion.  Generally 
we  perceive  with  great  difficulty,  sometimes  we  cannot 
perceive  at  all,  the  motion  of  a  body  which  moves 
extremely  slow  ;  this  may  be  on  account  of  the  slow- 
ness of  its  own  motion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hand  of  a 
watch,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  the  slow  motion  of  the 
image,  which  happens  with  the  stars,  and  objects  very 
far  from  us. 

Of  optical  illusions. — After  what  wc  have  just  said, 
of  the  manner  in  which  we  estimate  the  distance,  the 
size,  and  the  motion  of  bodies,  we  may  easily  see  that 
we  are  often  deceived  by  sight.  These  deceptions  are 
known  in  Physics,  and  in  Physiology,  by  the  name  of 
optical  illusions.  Generally  we  judge  pretty  well  of 
bodies  placed  near  us ;  but  we  are  most  commonly  de- 
ceived with  regard  to  those  that  are  distant.  Those 
illusions  which  happen  to  us  with  regard  to  objects 
that  are  near  us,  are  the  result,  sometimes  of  the 
reflection,  sometimes  of  the  refraction,  of  light  before 
it  reaches  the  eye ;  and  sometimes  of  the  law  that  we 
establish  instinctively;  namely,  that  light  proceeds 
always  in  right  lines. 

We  must  refer  to  tin* cause  those  illusions  occasioned 
by  mirrors:  objects  are  seen  in  plane  mirrors  at  the 
same  distance  behind  them,  as  the  mirrors  are  distant 
from  the  eye.  To  this  cause  may  be  attributed  also  the 
apparent  increase,  or  diminution  of  bodies  seen  through 
a  glass.  If  the  glass  make  the  rays  converge,  the  bod  v 
will  appear  greater;  if  it  cause  them  to  diverge  the 
body  will  appear  less.  These  glasses  produce  stiU 
another  illusion;  objects  appear  surrounded  by  the 
colours  of  the  sola. -spectrum,  because  theii  surfac4 
Sf  !be  S.        ' th6y  decou>Pose  '*>»  '"  ^e  »? 

We  are  constantly  deceived  by  objects  at  a  distance 
Una  manner  that  we  cannot  prevent,  becau^  ffi 
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deceptions  result  from  certain  laws  which  govern  the 
animal  economy.  An  object  seems  near  us  in  propor- 
tion as  its  image  occupies  a  greater  space  upon  the 
retina;  or  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  light 
which  proceeds  from  it. 

Of  two  objects  of  a  different  volume,  equally  illu- 
minated and  placed  at  the  same  distance,  the  greatest 
will  appear  the  nearest,  should  circumstances  be  such 
as  to  admit  of  the  distance  being  justly  estimated.  Of 
two  objects  of  equal  volume,  placed  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  eye,  but  unequally  illuminated,  the 
brightest  will  appear  the  nearest ;  it  would  be  the  same, 
if  the  objects  were  at  unequal  distances,  as  can  be 
easily  seen  in  looking  at  a  string  of  lamps:  if  there 
happen  to  be  one  of  them  brighter  than  the  rest,  it  will 
ap|>ear  the  nearest,  while  that  which  is  really  the 
nearest  will  appear  the  farthest,  if  it  is  the  least  bright. 
An  object  seen  without  any  intermedium,  always  ap- 
pears nearer  than  when  there  happens  to  be  between  it 
and  the  eye,  some  body  that  may  have  an  influence 
upon  the  estimation  that  we  make  of  its  distance. 

When  a  bright  object  strikes  the  eye,  while  all  the 
objects  around  it  are  obscured,  it  appears  much  nearer 
than  it  really  is;  a  light  in  the  night  produces  this 
effect. 

Objects  appear  always  small  in  proportion  as  they 
are  distant ;  thus,  the  trees  in  a  long  alley,  appear  so 
much  smaller,  and  so  much  nearer  together,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  farther  from  us.  It  is  by  observing 
these  illusions,  and  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy, 
upon  which  they  are  founded,  that  art  has  been  en- 
abled to  imitate  them.  The  art  of  painting,  in  certain 
cases,  merely  transfers  to  the  canvass  those  optical 
errors  into  which  we  most  habitually  fall. 

The  construction  of  optical  Instruments  is  also 
founded  upon  these  principles:  some  of  them  augmer.t 
the  intensity  of  the  light,  which  proceeds  from  the  ob- 
jects observed  ;  others  cause  it  to  diverge,  or  converge, 
iu  order  to  increase  or  diminish  their  apparent  vo- 
lume, &c. 

By  the  constant  exercise  of  the  sense  of  sight,  we  are 
enabled  to  get  over  many  optical  illusions,  as  will  be 
proved  by  the  curious  history  of  the  blind  youth, 
spoken  of  by  Cheselden.  This  celebrated  surgeon,  by 
a  surgical  operation,  generally  said  to  be  that  for  cata- 
ract, but,  more  probably,  it  was  a  division  of  the  mem- 
brana.  pupillaris,  procured  sight  to  a  very  intelligent 
person  who  was  born  blind :  and  he  observed  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  sense  was  developed  in  this  young 
man.  "  When  he  saw  the  light  for  the  first  time,  he 
knew  so  little  how  to  judge  of  distances,  that  he  be 
lieved  the  objects  which  he  saw  touched  his  eyes  (and 
this  was  his  expression)  as  the  things  which  he  felt 
touched  his  skin.  The  objects  which  were  most  plea- 
sant to  him  were  those  whose  form  was  regular  and 
smooth,  though  he  had  no  idea  of  their  form,  nor  could 
lie  tell  why  they  pleased  him  better  than  the  others. 
During  the  lime  of  his  blindness  he  had  such  an  imper- 
fect idea  of  colours,  that  he  was  then  able  to  dis- 
tinguish, by  a  very  strong  light,  that  they  had  not  left 
an  impression  sufficient  by  which  he  could  again 
recognise  them.  Indeed,  when  he  saw  them,  he  said 
the  colours  he  then  saw  were  not  the  same  as  those  he 
had  seen  formerly ;  he  did  not  know  the  form  of  any 
object;  nor  could  he  distinguish  one  object  from 
another,  however  different  their  figure  or  size  might  be : 
when  objects  were  shown  to  him  which  he  had  known 
formerly  by  the  touch,  he  looked  at  them  with  atten- 
tion, and  observed  them  carefully  in  order  to  know 
them  again ;  but  as  he  had  too  many  objects  to  retain 
at  once,  he  forgot  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  when 
he  first  learned,  as  he  said,  to  see  and  to  know  objects, 
lie  forgot  a  thousand  for  one  that  he  recollected.  It 
was  two  months  before  he  discovered  that  pictures 
represent  solid  bodies;  until  that  time  he  had  con- 
sidered them  as  pb.nes  and  surfaces  differently  coloured, 
and  diversified  by  a  variety  of  shades;  but  when  he 
began  to  conceive  that  these  pictures  represented  solid 
bodies,  in  touching  the  canvass  of  a  picture  with  his 
hand  he  expected  to  find  in  reality  something  solid  upon 
it,  and  he  was  much  astonished  when,  upon  touching 
those  parts  which  seemed  round  and  unequal,  he  found 
them  flat,  and  smooth  like  the  rest;  he  asked,  which 
was  the  sense  that  deceived  him, — the  sight  or  the 
touch'!  There  was  shown  to  him  a  little  portrait  of  his 
father,  which  was  in  the  case  of  his  mother's  watch 
be  said,  that  he  knew  very  well  it  was  the  resemblance 
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of  his  father ;  but  he  asksd,  with  great  astonishment, 
hew  it  was  possible  for  so  large  a  visage  to  be  kept  in 
so  small  a  space,  as  that  appeared  to  him  as  impossible 
as  that  -.  bushel  should  he  contained  in  a  pint.  He 
could  not  support  much  light  at  first,  and  every  object 
seemed  very  large  to  him  ;  but  after  he  had  seen  larger 
things  he  considered  Hie  first  smaller:  he  thought  there 
was  nothing  beyond  the  "limits  of  his  sisiht.  The  same 
operation  was  performed  on  the  other  eye  about  a  year 
after  the  first,  and  it  succeeded  equally  well.  At  first 
he  saw  objects  with  his  second  eye  much  larger  than 
with  the  other,  but  not  so  large,  however,  as  he  had 
seen  them  with  the  first  eye  ;  and  when  he  looked  at 
the  same  object  with  both  eyes  at  once,  he  said  that  it 
appeared  twice  as  large  as  with  the' first  eye ;  but  he 
did  set  see  double,  at  least  it  could  not  be  ascertained 
that  he  saw  objects  double,  after  he  had  got  the  sight 
of  the  second  eye." 

This  observation  ts  not  singular ;  there  exists  a  num- 
ber of  others,  and  they  have  all  given  results  nearly 
alike.  The  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn  from  it  is, 
that  the  exact  manner  in  which  we  determine  the  dis- 
tance, size,  and  form  of  objects,  is  the  result  of  habit, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  education  of  the 
sense  of  sight. 

Vision,  defective.    See  Dysopia. 

VI'SUS     See  Vision. 

Visus  dkfiouratis.    See  Metamorphopsia. 

VITA.     ( Vita,  m,  f. ;  A  vivendo.)     See  Life.  . 

VitjE  arbor.     See  Arbor  vita. 

Vit.<e  lignum.     See  Ouaiacum. 

Vital  actions.     See  Vital  functions. 

Vital  air.     See  Oxygen. 

Vital  force.     See  Vis  vita:. 

Vital  functions.    See  Function. 

Vital  principle.     See  Life. 

VITA'LBA.     See  Clematis  recta. 

VITELLUS.  {Vitellus,  i,  m. ;  from  vita,  life;  be- 
cause the  life  of  the  chick  is  in  it.) 

1.  The  yelk  of  an  egg. 

2.  In  botany  applied  by  Gaertner  to  that  part  of  a 
seed  which  is  very  firmly  and  inseparably  connected 
with  the  embryo,  yet  never  rising  out  of  the  integu- 
ments of  the  seed  in  germination,  but  absorbed,  like 
the  albumen,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  embryo.  If 
the  albumen  be  present,  the  vitellus  is  always  situated 
between  it  and  the  embryo,  and  yet  is  constantly  distinct 
from  the  former.  It  is  esteemed  by  Gartner  to  com- 
pose the  bulk  of  the  seed  in  the  fusci,  mosses,  and 
ferns.  In  the  natural  order  of  grasses,  the  vitellus 
forms  a  scale  betwen  the  embryo  and  the  albumen. 
Sir  J.  Smith  thinks  the  vitellus  is  nothing  else  than  a 
subterraneous  cotyledon.     See  Albumen. 

VI'TEX.  (From  vieo,  to  bind.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Didy- 
namia  ;  Order,  Angwspermia. 

Vitkx  agnus  castus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Agnus  castus;  Llwagnon.  The  chaste  tree.  Vitex 
— folds  digitalis,  serratis,  spicis  verticillatis,  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  seeds  are  the  medicinal  part,  which  have, 
when  fresh,  a  fragrant  smell,  and  an  acrid  aromatic 
taste.  Formerly  they  were  celebrated  as  anaphro- 
disiacs  ;  but  experience  does  not  discover  in  them  any 
degree  of  such  virtue,  and  some  have  described  to  them 
an  opposite  one.    They  are  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Vi'ti  saltus.     See  Chorea. 

VITILI'GO.  {Vitiligo,  inis,  f. ;  from vitio,  to  infect.) 
See  Alphus. 

VITIS.  J.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
mean  system.    Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  phannacopoeial  name  of  the  grape.  See 
Vitis  vinifera. 

Vitis  alba.     See  Bryonia  alba. 

Vitis  corinthica.  The  dried  fruit  of  this  tree  is 
the  Uva  passa  minor ;  Passa  corinthiaca.  The  vir 
tues  of  the  currant  are  similar  to  those  of  the  raisin. 
See  Vitis  vinifera. 

Vitis  iosa.    See  Vaccinium. 

Vitis  sylvkstris.    White  bryony. 

Vitis  vinifera.  The  systematic  name  of  the  grape- 
tree.  Vitis— foliis  lobatis  sinuatis  nudis,  of  Linnaeus. 
Vine  leaves  and  the  tendrils  have  an  adstringent  taste, 
and  were  formerly  used  in  diarrhoeas,  hamorrhages, 
and  other  disoiders  requiring  refrigerant  and  styptic 
medicines.  The  juice  or  sap  of  the  vine  called  lachry- 
ma,  has  been  recommended  in  calculous  disorders :  and 
it  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  application  to  weak  eyes 
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end  specks  of  tha  cornea.  The  unripe  fruit  has  a 
harsh,  rough,  sour  taste  ;  its  expressed  juice,  called  ver- 
juice, was  formerly  much  esteemed,  but  is  now  super- 
seded by  the  juice  of  lemons;  for  external  use,  how- 
ever, particularly  in  bruises  and  pains,  verjuice  is  still 
employed,  and  considered  to  he  a  very  useful  applica- 
tion. The  dried  fruit  is  termed  Uva  passa  major. 
Passula  major,  the  raisin.  Raisins  are  prepared  by 
immersing  the  fresh  fruit  into  a  solution  of  alkaline 
salt  and  soap-ley,  made  boiling  hot,  to  which  is  added 
some  olive  oil,  and  a  small  quantity  of  common  salt, 
and  afterward  drying  them  in  the  shaa...  They  are 
used  as  agreeable,  lubricating,  acescent  sweets  in  pec- 
toral decoctions,  and  for  obtnnding  the  acrimony  in 
other  medicines,  and  rendering  them  grateful  to  the 
palate  and  stomach.  They  are  directed  in  the  decoc- 
tum  hordei  compositum,  tinctura  senna,  and  tinctura 
cardamomi  composite..     See  also  Wine  and  Acetum. 

Vitra'ria.    The  pellitory  of  the  wall. 

VITREOUS.  (Vilreus ;  from  vitrum,  glass:  so 
named  from  its  transparency.)  Glassy:  applied  to 
parts  of  the  body. 

Vitreous  humour.  Humor  vitrcus.  The  pellucid 
body  which  fills  the  whole  bulb  of  the  eye  behind  the 
crystalline  lens.  The  vitreous  substance  is  composed 
of  small  cells  which  communicate  with  each  other,  and 
are  distended  with  a  transparent  fluid. 

VITRIOL.    See  Vitriolum. 

Vitriol,  acid  .if.    See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Vitriol,  blue.     See  Cupri  sulphas. 

Vitriol,  green.     See  Ferri  sulphas. 

Vitriol,  Roman.     See  Cupri  sulphas. 

Vitriol,  sweet,  spirit  of.  See  Spiritus  (Btheria  sul- 
phurici. 

Vitriol,  white.     See  Zinci  sulphas. 

Vitriolatcd  kali.    See  Potassa;  sulphas. 

VITRI'OLUM.  (From  vitrum,  glass:  so  called 
from  its  likeness  to  glass.  Hollandus  says  this  word 
is  fictitious,  and  composed  from  the  initials  of  the  fol- 
lowing sentence :  Vade  in  tcrram  rimando,  invenies, 
optimum  lapidem  veram  medicinam.)  Calcadinum ; 
Calcatar  ;  Calcotar  ;  Calcanthos ;  Calcanthum ;  Cal- 
citea.  Vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  iron.  See  Ferri  sul- 
phas. 

Vitriolum  album.    See  Zinci  sulphas. 

Vitriolum  cceruleum.    See  Cupri  sulphas. 

Vitriolum  romanum.     See  Cupri  sulphas. 

Vitriolum  viride.    See  Ferri  sulphas. 

VITRUM.     (Vitrum,  i,n.)    Glass. 

Vitrum  antimonii.  Glass  of  antimony.  Anti- 
mony first  calcined,  then  fused  in  a  crucible. 

Vitrum  antimonii  ceratum.  A  diaphoretic  com- 
pound exhibited  in  the  cure  of  dysenteries  arising  from 
Checked  perspiration. 

Vitrum  hypoclepticum.  A  funnel  to  separate  oil 
from  water. 

VIVERRA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  animals  in  the 
Order  Ferm,  of  the  Linn.-ean  classification. 

Viverra  civetta.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
ash-coloured  weazel,  which,  with  the  following  spe- 
cies, affords  the  perfume  called  civet. 

Viverra  zibetha.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
civet-cat.    See  Civetta. 

VIVUM.  A  name  variously  applied :  to  mercury, 
because  it  moves  about  as  if  it  were  alive;  hence  ar- 
gentum  vivum :  to  lime,  because  when  moisture  is 
added  it  cracks  and  swells,  as  if  alive. 

VOICE.  Vox.  By  voice  we  understand  the  sound 
which  is  produced  iii  the  larynx,  at  the  instant  when 
the  air  traverses  this  organ,  either  to  enter  or  go  out  of 
the  trachea.  .     , 

In  order  to  understand  the  mechanism  by  wnicii  tne 
voice  is  produced  and  modified,  we  must  say  some- 
thing of  the  manner  in  which  sound  is  produced,  in 
which  it  is  propagated  and  modified  in  wind  instru- 
ments, particularly  those  that  have  most  analogy  with 
the  organ  of  voice.  . 

A  wind  instrument  is  generally  formed  of  a  tube, 
either  straight  or  bent,  in  which,  by  various  processes, 
the  air  is  made  to  vibrate. 

Wind  instruments  are  of  two  sorts :  the  one  son 
are  called  mouth  instruments,  the  other  sort  reed  instru- 
ments. 

In  the  mouth  instruments  (the  horn,  trumpet,  trom- 
bone, flageolet,  flute,  organ,)  the  column  of  air  con- 
tained in  the  tube  is  the  sonorous  body.  The  air  must 
be  caused  to  vibrate  in  it  in  order  to  produce  sounds. 
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For  this  purpose,  the  means  employed  are  variable, 
according  to  the  sort  of  instrument.  The  length,  the 
widtli,  the  form  of  the  tube,  the  openings  in  its  sides,  or 
its  extremities,  the  power  of  the  vibrations,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  excited,  are  the  causes  of 
the  various  sounds  of  this  sort  of  instruments.  The 
nature  of  the  matter  which  forms  the  sounds  has  no 
influence  but  upon  the  tone. 

Tin;  reed  instruments  are  the  most  necessary  to  be 
known,  for  the  oigan  of  the  voice  is  of  this  kind. 
Their  theory  is,  unfortunately,  much  more  imperfect 
than  that  of  the  other  sort.  In  this  sort  of  instruments, 
(the  clarionet,  hautboy,  bassoon,  voice  organ,  &c.)  we 
ought  to  distinguish  between  the  reed,  or  anche,  and  the 
body  of  the  tube.  Their  mechanism  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent. 

A  reed  is  always  formed  of  one,  and  sometimes  of 
two,  thin  plates,  susceptible  of  a  rapid  motion,  the 
alternate  vibrations  of  which  are  intended  to  intercept 
and  permit,  by  turns,  the  passage  of  a  current  of  air. 
For  this  reason,  the  sounds  which  they  produce  do  not 
follow  the  same  laws  as  the  sounds  formed  by  clastic 
plates,  with  one  end  fixed,  and  the  other  free,  which 
produce  sonorous  undulations  in  the  open  air.  In  the 
reed  instruments,  the  reed  alone  produces  and  modifies 
the  sound.  If  the  plate  is  long,  the  motions  are  long, 
slow,  and  consequently  the  sounds  are  grave.  On  the 
contrary,  a  short  plate  produces  acute  sounds,  because 
the  alternations  of  transmission  and  interception  of  the 
current  of  air  arc  more  rapid. 

When  a  number  of  different  sounds  are  intended  to 
be  produced  by  a  reed,  it  is  necessary  to  vary  the  length 
of  the  plate.  The  bassoon  and  clarionet  players  do 
this  when  they  wish  to  produce  different  sounds  on  the 
same  instrument.  We  add,  as  an  important  circum- 
stance, that  the  greater  or  less  elevation  of  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  instrument,  partly  depends  on  the  elasti- 
city, the  weight,  and  the  form  of  the  little  tongue,  or 
plate,  and  on  the  force  of  the  current  of  air.  If  all 
these  elements  are  not  the  same,  the  length  being  inva- 
riable, the  tone  will  be  different. 

A  reed  is  never  employed  alone ;  it  is  always  fitted 
to  a  tube  through  which  the  wind  passes  that  has  been 
blown  into  the  reed,  and  which  ought,  on  this  account, 
to  be  open  at  the  two  extremities.  The  tube  has  no 
influence  upon  the  tone  of  the  music  ;  it  acts  only  upon 
the  intensity,  the  timbre,  and  upon  the  power  of  mak- 
ing the  reed  speak. 

Apparatus  of  voice. — The  larynx  ought  properly 
to  be  considered  as  the  organ  of  voice. 

The  size  of  the  larynx  varies  according  to  age  and 
sex.  It  is  placed  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck 
where  a  small  projection  is  seen,  between  the  tongue 
and  the  trachea.  It  is  small  in  children  and  women, 
greater  in  young  men,  and  still  larger  in  adult  age. 

The  larynx  not  only  produces  the  voice,  but  it  is  also 
the  agent  of  its  principal  modifications;  on  which  ac 
count,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  this 
organ  is  indispensably  necessary  to  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  mechanism  of  voice.  As  we  cannot  enter  here 
into  all  the  details  of  the  structure  of  the  larynx,  we 
will  only  touch  upon  such  as  are  most  necessary  to  be 
known,  many  of  which  are  not  yet  well  understood. 

Four  cartilages  and  three  fibro-cartilages  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  larynx,  and  form  the  skeleton  of 
it.  The  cartilages  are  the  cricoid,  the  thyroid,  and  the 
two  arytmnoid.  The  thyroid  joins  with  the  cricoid  by 
the  extremity  of  its  two  inferior  horns.  In  the  living 
state,  the  thyroid  is  fixed  with  respect  to  the  cricoid, 
which  is  contrary  to  what  is  generally  supposed.  Every 
arytmnoid  cartilage  is  articulated  with  the  cricoid  by 
means  of  a  surface,  which  is  oblong,  and  concave  in  a 
transverse  direction.  The  cricoid  presents  a  surface 
which  is  similarly  disposed  to  that  of  the  arytenoid, 
with  this  difference,  that  it  is  convex  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  which  the  other  i3  concave.  Round  the  articu- 
lation there  is  a  synovial  capsule,  firm  before  and  be- 
hind, and  moveable  without  and  within.  Before  the 
articulation  is  the  thy ro- arytmnoid  ligament-  behind  is 
a  strong  ligamentous  band  that  might  be  called  crico- 
arytenoid, on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
fixed. 

Thus  disposed,  the  articulation  admits  only  of  lateral 
movements  of  the  arytenoid  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage 
No  movement  forward  or  backward  can  take  place' 
nor  a  certain  movement  up  and  down,  mentioned  in 
anatomical  books,  which  none  of  the  muscles  is  so  dia- 
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jwsed  as  to  produce.  This  articulation  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  simple  lateral  ginglymus.  The  fibro-car- 
tilnges  Of  the  larynx  are  the  epiglottis,  and  two  small 
Dodies  that  are  found  above  the  top  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  and  that  have  been  called  by  Santorini, 
tapitula  cart.ilaginum  arytenoidearum. 

There  are  a  great  many  muscles  attached  to  the 
larynx.  These  muscles  are  called  external :  they  are 
intended  to  move  the  whole  organ,  either  in  carrying 
it  up  or  down,  backward  or  forward,  &c.  The  larynx 
has  also  other  muscles,  whose  use  is  to  give  a  move- 
ment to  the  different  parts  in  respect  of  each  other. 
These  muscles  have  been  called  internal.    They  are, 

1st,  The  crico- thyroid,  the  use  of  which  is  not,  as  Ins 
hitherto  been  believed,  to  lower  the  thyroid  upon  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  raise  the  cri- 
coid towards  the  thyroid  cartilage,  or  in  making  it  pass 
a  little  below  its  inferior  edge. 

2d,  The  muscles  crico-arytenoideus  posterior,  and 
the  crico-arytenoideus  lateralis,  the  use  of  which  is  to 
draw  outwards  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  in  separating 
them  from  one  another. 

3d,  The  arytenoid  muscle,  which  draws  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages  together. 

4th,  The  thyro-arytenoideus,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  more  important  than  that  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  because  its  vibrations  produce  the  vocal  sound. 
This  muscle  forms  the  lips  of  the  glottis,  and  the  infe- 
rior, superior,  and  lateral  sides  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
larynx. 

5th,  Lastly,  the  muscles  of  the  epiglottis,  which  are 
the  thyro-epiglottideus,  the  arytceno-epiglottideus,  and 
some  fibres  that  may  be  considered  as  the  vestige  of  the 
glosso-epiglottideus  muscle  that  exists  in  some  animals, 
whose  contraction  has  an  influence  upon  the  position 
of  the  epiglottis. 

The  larynx  is  covered  within  by  a  mucous  membrane. 
This  membrane,  in  passing  from  the  epiglottis  to  the 
arytenoid  and  thyroid  cartiirges,  forms  two  folds,  called 
'ateral  ligaments  of  the  epiglottis.  They  concur  in  the 
"brmaiion  of  the  superior  and  inferior  ligaments  of  the 
glottis. 

In  the  substance  of  the  epiglottis,  and  behind  it,  are 
found  a  great,  number  of  mucous  follicles,  and  some 
mucous  glands.  Within  the  mass  of  the  ligaments  of 
the  epiglottis,  there  exists  a  collection  of  those  bodies 
that  have  been  very  improperly  called  arytenoid 
glands. 

Between  the  epiglottis  behind,  and  the  os  hyoides 
and  thyroid  cartilage  before,  there  is  seen  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  the  adipose  cellular  tissue,  which  is 
very  elastic,  and  similar  to  that  which  exists  near  cer- 
tain articulations.  There  has  been  no  use  assigned  to 
this  body.  Dr.  Magendie  believes  it  serves  to  facilitate 
the  frequent  movements  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  upon 
the  posterior  face  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  to  keep  the 
epiglottis  separated  from  the  upper  part  of  this  bone, 
while,  at  tlie  same  time,  it  provides  it  with  a  very 
elastic  support,  favourable  to  the  action  of  the  fibro- 
cartilages  in  the  production  of  the  voice,  or  in  deglu- 
tition. 

The  vessels  of  the  larynx- present  nothing  remarka- 
ble. It  is  not  so  with  the  nerves  of  this  organ.  Their 
distribution  merits  a  careful  examination.  There  are 
four  of  these  nerves,  the  superior  laryngeal  and  the 
inferior. 

The  recurrent  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  posterior 
crico-  arytenoid,  to  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid,  and 
thyro-arytenoid.  None  of  the  ramifications  of  this 
nerve  go  to  the  arytenoid,  or  to  the  crico-thyroid,  mus- 
cles. On  the  contrary,  the  superior  nerve  of  the  larynx 
goes  to  the  arytenoid  muscle,  which  it  provides  with  a 
considerable  branch ;  and  to  the  crico-thyroid,  to  which 
it  gives  a  small  filament,  more  remarkable  for  the  dis- 
tance it  proceeds  than  for  its  size.  In  certain  cases  this 
filament  does  not  exist.  The  external  branch  of  the 
nerve  of  the  larynx  is  then  of  a  larger  size.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  filaments  of  the  laryngeal  nerves  are 
distributed  to  the  epiglottis,  and  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  entrance  of  the  larynx.  This 
part  possesses  an  extraordinary  sensibility. 

The  interval  which  separates  the  thyro-arytenoid 
muscles,  and  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  is  called  glottis. 
In  the  dead  body,  the  glottis  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  longitudinal  slit  of  about  eight  or  ten  lines  long, 
and  two  or  three  wide  ;  it  is  wider  behind  than  before. 
Here  the  two  sided  meet  at  the  point  of  their  insertion 
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into  the  thyroid  cartilage.    The  posterior  extremity  of 
the  glottis  is  formed  by  the  arytenoid  muscles. 

If  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  brought  together  so  asl 
to  touch  on  their  internal  faces,  the  glottis  is  diminished 
nearly  a  third  of  its  length.  It  then  presents  a  slit 
which  is  from  five  to  six  litres  long,  and  from  half  a  line 
to  a  line  long.  The  sides  of  this  slit  are  called  the  lips 
of  the  glottis.  They  present  a  sharp  edge  turned  up- 
ward and  inward.  They  are  essentially  formed  by  the 
arytetroid  muscle,  and  by  the  ligament  of  the  same 
name,  which,  as  an  aponeurosis,  covers  the  nruscle  to 
which  it  adheres  strongly,  and  which,  being  itself 
covered  by  the  mucous  membrane,  forms  the  thinnest 
parts  or  edge  of  the  lip.  These  lips  of  the  glottis  vibrate 
in  the  production  of  the  voice ;  they  might  be  called 
the  human  reed.  Above  the  inferoir  ligaments  of  the 
glottis  are  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  the  cavity  of 
which  is  larger  than  it  seems  at  first  sight.  The  supe- 
rior, inferior,  and  external  sides  of  it  are  formed  by  the 
thyroarytenoid  nruscle,  turned  upon  itself.  The  ex- 
tremity, or  anterior  side,  is  formed  by  the  thyroid  carti 
lage.  By  means  of  these  ventricles,  the  lips  of  the 
glottis  are  completely  isolated  upon  their  upper  side. 

Above  the  opening  of  the  ventricles  we  see  two  bo- 
dies, Which,  in  their  manrrer  of  being  disposed,  have  a 
great  deal  of  analogy  with  the  vocal  clrords,  and  which 
form  a  sort  of  second  glottis  above  the  first.  These 
bodies  are  called  the  superior  ligaments  of  the  glottis. 
They  are  formed  by  the  superior  edge  of  the  thyro  ary 
tenoid  muscle,  a  little  adipose  cellular  tissue,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  which  covers  them 
before  penetrating  into  the  ventricles.  These  observa- 
tions are  easily  made  upon  the  larynx  of  dead  bodies. 
The  glottis  of  a  living  person  has  never  been  examined, 
at  least  there  lias  been  nothing  written  on  this  subject; 
but  when  those  of  animals,  as  of  dogs,  are  examined, 
they  contract  and  enlarge  alternately.  The  arytenoid 
cartilages  are  directed  outwards  when  the  air  pene- 
trates into  the  lungs  ;  and  in  the  instant  when  the  air 
passes  out,  they  come  close  together. 

Mechanism  of  the  Production  of  Voice. — If  we  take 
the  trachea  and  the  larynx  of  an  animal  or  of  a  man, 
and  blow  air  strongly  into  the  trachea,  directing  it  to 
wards  the  larynx,  tlrere  is  no  sound  produced,  but  only 
a  slight  noise,  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  the  ah 
against  the  sides  ol  the  larynx.  If,  in  blowing,  we 
bring  together  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  so  that  they 
may  touch  upon  their  internal  face,  a  sound  will  be 
produced,  something  like  the  voice  of  the  animal  to 
which  the  larynx  used  in  the  experiment  belongs. 

The  sound  will  be  dull  or  sharp,  according  as  the  car- 
tilages are  pressed  more  or  less  forcibly  together :  its 
intensity  will  he  more  or  less,  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  air.  It  is  easily  seen,  in  this  experiment,  that 
the  sound  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  inferior 
ligament  of  the  glottis. 

Both  man  and  the  animals  are  deprived  of  voice  by 
making  an  opening  below  the  larynx.  The  voice  is 
reproduced  if  the  opening  is  closed  mechanically.  Dr. 
Magendie  knows  a  person  who  has  been  in  this  situa- 
tion for  four  years.  He  cannot  speak  without  pressing 
a  cravat  strongly  against  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  la- 
rynx. The  same  thing  takes  place  when  the  larynx  is 
opened  below  the  inferior  ligaments  of  the  glottis. 

But  if  a  wound  exists  above  the  glottis,  if  the  epi- 
glottis and  its  muscles  are  affected,  if  the  superior  liga- 
ment of  the  glottis,  even  if  the  superior  aspect  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  are  injured,  the  voice  continues. 

Lastly,  the  glottis  of  an  animal  being  laid  bare  in  the 
instant  that  it  cries,  shows  very  well  that  voice  is  pro- 
duced by  the  vibrations  of  the  vocal  chords,  or  lips  of 
the  glottis.  This  is  enough  to  prove,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  voice  is  formed  in  the  glottis  by  the  motion  of 
its  inferior  ligaments. 

This  fact  being  established,  is  it  possible,  on  physical 
principles,  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  voice  1 
The  following  explanation  appears  the  most  probable. 

The  air  being  pressed  from  the  lungs,  proceeds  in  a 
pipe  of  considerable  size.  This  pipe  very  soon  becomes 
contracted,  and  the  air  is  forced  to  pass  through  a  nar- 
row slit,  the  two  sides  of  which  are  vibrating  plates, 
which  permit  and  intercept  the  air,  like  the  plates  of 
reeds,  and  which  ougiit,  in  the  same  manner,  by  these 
alterrrations,  to  produce  sonorous  undulations  in  the 
transmitted  current  of  air. 

But,  in  blowing  into  the  trachea  of  a  dead  body,  why 
does  it  not  uroduce  a  sound  like  that  of  the  human 
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voice  f  Why  is  fhe  palsied  state  of  the  internal  mus- 
cles of  this  organ  followed  by  the  losa  of  the  voice  ? 
Why,  in  a  word,  is  an  act  of  the  will  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  vocal  Bound  J  The  answer  to  this  is  not  diffi- 
cult. The  ligaments  of  the  glottis  have  not  the  faculty 
Of  Vibrating  like  plates  of  reeds,  except  the  thyroary- 
tenoid muscles  are  contracted  ;  and,  therefore,  "in  every 
case  in  which  the  muscles  are  not  contracted,  the  voice 
Will  not  he  produced. 

Experiments  performed  on  animals  are  perfectly  in 
unison  with  this  doctrine.  Divide  the  two  recurrent 
nerves,  and  the  voice  will  cease.  If  only  one  is  cut, 
the  voice  will  be  only  half  lost. 

Dr.  Magendie,  however,  has  seen  a  number  of  ani- 
mals, in  which  the  two  recurrent  nerves  had  been  cut, 
cry  very  loud  when  they  suffered  severe  pain.  These 
sounds  were  very  similar  to  the  sounds  that  would  be 
produced  mechanically  with  the  larynx  of  the  animal 
when  dead,  by  blowing  into  the  trachea,  and  bringing 
together  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  This  phenomenon 
is  easily  understood  by  the  distribution  of  the  nerves 
•of  the  larynx.  The  recurrents  being  cut,  the  thyro- 
arytenoid muscles  do  not  contract,  and  thence  results 
the  loss  of  voice;  but  the  arytenoid  muscle,  thai  re- 
ceives its  nerves  from  the  superior  laryngeal,  contracts, 
and  brings  together,  in  the  instant  of  a  strong  expira- 
tion, the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  the  slit  of  the  ulottis 
becomes  sufficiently  narrow  lor  the  air  to  throw  the 
thyroaiytanoid  muscles,  though  they  are  not  contract- 
ed, into  vibration. 

Intensity  or  volume  of  the  voice.  The  intensity  of 
the  voice,  like  that  of  all  other  sounds,  depends  upon 
the  extent  of  the  vibrations. 

The  vibrations  of  the  tocal  chords  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  force  with  which  the  air  ia  expelled  from 
the  breast;  and  the  longer  the  chords  are,  that  is,  the 
more  voluminous  the  larynx  is,  the  more  considerable 
will  be  the  extent  of  the  vibrations.  A  strong  person, 
with  a  large  chest,  and  a  larynx  of  large  dimensions, 
presents  the  most  advantageous  condition  for  the  in- 
tensity of  the  voice.  If  such  a  person  becomes  sick, 
his  voice,  on  account  of  his  weakness,  loses  much  of 
its  intensity,  because  it  is  no  longer  expelled  with  the 
same  force  from  the  chest. 

Children,  women,  and  eunuchs,  whose  larynx  is  pro- 
portionably  less  than  that  of  a  man  in  adult  age,  have 
also  much  less  intensity  of  voice. 

In  the  ordinary  production  of  the  voice,  it  results 
from  the  simultaneous  motions  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
glottis.  Were  one  of  these  sides  to  lose  the  faculty  of 
causing  the  air  to  vibrate,  the  voice  would  lose,  neces- 
sarily, half  its  intensity,  the  force  of  expiration  being 
the  same.  This  may  be  proved  in  cutting  one  of  the 
recurrent  nerves  of  a  dog,  or  in  paying  attention  to  the 
voice  of  a  person  who  has  had  a  complete  attack  of 
hemiplegia. 

Tone  of  the  voice. — Every  individual  has  a  particu- 
lar tone  of  voice  by  which  he  is  known :  there  is  also  a 
particular  tone  which  belongs  to  the  different  sexes  and 
age.  The  tone  of  the  voice  presents  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  modifications.  Upon  what  circumstances  do 
these  depend  1  This  is  unknown.  The  feminine 
tone,  however,  which  is  found  in  children  and  eunuchs, 
generally  agrees  with  the  state  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
larynx.  On  the  contrary,  the  masculine  tone  which 
women  sometimes  possess,  appears  to  be  connected 
witli  the  state  of  these  cartilages,  and  particularly 
with  that  of  the  thyroids.  Tone  is  a  modification  of 
sound,  of  which  philosophers  have  by  no  means  given 
an  exact  explanation.  • 

Of  the  extent  of  the  voice— The  sounds  which  the 
human  larynx  is  capable  of  producing  are  very  nume- 
rous. Many  celebrated  authors  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  manner  of  their  formation:  but  they  have 
rather  given  us  comparisons  than  explanations. 

We  have  examined  the  reed  of  the  organ  of  voice ; 
we  shall  now  consider  the  tube  that  the  vocal  sound 
traverses  after  having  been  produced.  In  proceeding 
from  below  upwards,  the  tube  is  composed,  1st,  ol  tue 
interval  between  the  epiglottis  before,  its  lateral  liga- 
ments upon  the  sides,  and  of  the  posterior  side  of  the 
pharynx ;  2dly,  of  the  pharvn*  behind,  and  laterally, 
and  of  the  most  posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  tongue 
before-  3dly,  sometimes  of  the  mouth,  and  sometimes 
of  the 'nasal  cavities;  at  other  times,  of  these  two 
cavities  together.  , 

This  tube,  capable  of  being  prolonged  or  shortened, 
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of  being  made  wider  or  narrower ;  being  susceptible  of 
assuming  an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  ought  to  be  very 
capable  of  performing  all  the  functions  of  the  body  of 
a  reed  instrument  ;— that  is,  to  be  capable  of  harmo- 
nizing willi  the  larynx,  and  of  thus  favouring  the  pro- 
duction of  the  numerous  tones  of  which  the  voice  is 
susceptible;  of  increasing  the  Intensity  of  the  vocal 
sound,  by  taking  a  conical  form,  with  the  base  out- 
wards;  of  giving  a  roundness  and  agreeableneea  to  the 
sound,  by  suitably  exposing  its  exterior  opening,  or  by 
almost  entirely  shutting  it,  &c. 

Until  the  influence  of  the  tube  of  reed  instruments 
has  been  determined  with  precision,  it  is  evident  that 
we  can  form  only  probable  conjectures  respecting  the 
influence  of  the  tube  of  the  organ  of  voice.  In  this 
respect  we  can  make  only  a  small  number  of  observa- 
tions, which  relate  particularly  to  the  most  apparent 
phenomena. 

A.  The  larynx  is  raised  in  the  production  of  acute 
sounds  ;  it  is  lowered,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  formation 
of  those  that  are  grave  ;  consequently,  the  vocal  tube 
is  shortened  in  the  first  case,  and  lengthened  in  the 
second. 

We  suppose  that  a  short  tube  is  more  favourable  to 
the  transmission  of  acute  sounds,  while  a  long  one  is 
more  so  for  those  that  are  gi  ave.  The  tube  changes  its 
length  at  the  same  time  that  it  changes  its  breadth; 
and  this  is  remarkable,  as  we  have  seen  above  lhat  the 
breadth  of  the  tube  has  a  great  influence  upon  its 
facility  of  transmitting  sounds. 

When  the  larynx  descends,  that  is,  when  the  vocal 
tube  is  prolonged,  the  thyroid  cartilage  descends,  and 
removes  from  the  os  hyoides  the  whole  height  of  the 
thyro-hyoid  membrane.  By  this  separation  the  gland 
of  the  epiglottis  is  carried  forward,  and  places  itself  in 
the  cavity  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  os  hyoides : 
this  gland  draws  after  it  the  epiglottis:  from  this  re- 
sults a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  inferior  part  of 
the  vocal  tube. 

The  contrary  phenomenon  happens  when  the  larynx 
is  raised.  The  thyroid  cartilage  then  rises,  and 
becomes  engaged  behind  the  os  hyoides,  by  displacing 
and  pushing  backward  theepiglottid  gland  ;  this  pushes 
the  epiglottis,  and  the  vocal  tube  is  much  contracted. 
By  imitating  the  motion  upon  the  dead  body,  we  may 
easily  ascertain  that  the  narrowing  may  proceed  to 
five-sixths  of  the  breadth  of  the  tube.  Now.,  we  adapt 
a  large  tube  to  a  reed  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
grave  sounds;  on  the' contrary,  it  is  a  narrow  lube 
which  is  generally  employed  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
mitting acute  sounds.  We  can  then,  to. a  certain  de- 
gree, account  for  the  utility  of  the  changes  of  breadth 
which  take  place  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  vocal 
tube. 

B.  The  presence  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx 
immediately  above  the  inferior  ligaments  of  the  glottis, 
appears  intended  to  isolate  those  ligaments,  so  that 
they  may  vibrate  freely  in  the  air.  When  foreign 
bodies  enter  the  ventricles,  or  when  a  false  membrane, 
or  mucosities  are  formed,  the  voice  is  generally  ex- 
tinguished, or  much  weakened. 

C.  From  its  form,  its  position,  its  elasticity ;  from 
the  motions  which  its  muscles  impress  upon  it,  the 
epiglottis  appears  to  belong  essentially  to  the  apparatus 
of  the  voice  ;  hut  what  are  its  uses  f  We  have  already 
seen  that  it  contributes  powerfully  to  the  narrowing 
of  the  vocal  tube ;  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  has  a 
more  important  function. 

D.  The  vocal  tube  has  visibly  an  influence  upon  the 
intensity  of  the  voice.  The  most  intense  sounds 
which  the  voice  can  produce,  cause  the  mouth  to  lie 
opened  very  wide,  the  tongue  to  be  drawn  a  little 
back,  and  the  velum  of  the  palate  raised  into  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  to  become  elastic,  closing  all  com- 
munication with  the  nostrils. 

In  this  case  the  pharynx  and  the  mouth  evidently 
pertorm  the  office  of  a  speaking  trumpet,  that  is  to  say 
they  represent  very  exactly  a  tube  with  a  reed  w l'ich 
increases  in  wideness  outwards,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  augment  the  intensity  of  the  sound  produced  bv  the 
reed.  If  the  mouth  is  in  part  closed,  the  lips  carried 
forward  and  turned  towards  each  other,  the  sound 
will  acquire  rotundity,  and  an  agreeable  expression- 
but  it  will  lose  part  of  its  intensity:  this  result  is»a*ilv 
explained  alter  what  We  |)ave  said  of  the  influence  o? 
the  form  of  tubes  in  reed  instruments. 
|     For  the  same  reasons,  whenever  the  vocal  soun» 
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passes  Into  the  nose,  it  will  become  dull,  for  the  form 
of  the  cavities  of  the  nose  is  well  fitted  for  diminishing 
the  intensity  of  sounds.  If  the  mouth  and  nose  are 
shut  at  the  same  time,  no  sound  can  be  produced. 

E.  We  have  seen,  in  considering  the  production  of 
voice,  that  a  great  number  of  modifications  relative  to 
expression  arise  from  changes  of  the  Uiickness,  and  of 
the  elasticity  of  the  lips  of  the  glottis.  The  tube  may 
produce  a  number  of  others,  according  to  its  ditferent 
degrees  of  length  or  breadth  ;  according  to  its  form,  the 
contraction  of  the  pharynx,  the  position  of  the  tongue, 
or  of  the  velum  of  the  palate;  according  as  the  sound 
passes  wholly  or  in  part  through  the  mouth,  or  the  nose, 
or  both  together;  according  to  the  individual  disposition 
of  the  mouth  or  nose ;  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  teeth  ;  the  size  of  the  tongue,  &c. ;  the  expression 
of  the  voice  is  continually  modified  according  to  all 
these  circumstances.  For  example,  whenever  the 
sound  traverses  the  nasal  cavities,  it  becomes  dis- 
agreeably nasal. 

Those  persons  are  mistaken,  who  think  that  the  in- 
tensity of  vocal  sound  may  be  augmented  by  repercus- 
sion, in  passing  through  the  nasal  cavities  ;  these  cavi- 
ties produce  quite  a  contrary  effect.  Whenever  the 
voice  is  introduced  into  them,  from  whatever  cause,  it 
becomes  dull. 

F.  Besides  the  numerous  modifications  which  the 
tube  of  the  vocal  organ  causes  in  the  intensity  and  the 
expression  of  the  voice,  in  alternately  permitting  or 
intercepting  its  productions  :  there  is  another  very  im- 
portant kind  of  modification  produced  by  it.  By 
means  of  this  the  vocal  sound  is  divided  into  very 
small  portions,  each  possessing  a  distinct  character, 
because  each  of  them  is  produced  by  a  distinct  motion 
of  the  tube.  This  sort  of  influence  of  the  vocal  tube  is 
called  the  faculty  of  articulating,  which  presents, 
besides,  an  infinite  variety  of  individual  differences 
suitable  to  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  vocal 
tube. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  the  human  voice  in 
a  general  manner ;  we  now  proceed  to  speak  of  its 
principal  modifications;  namely,  the  cry  or  native 
voice ;  the  voice  properly  so  called,  or  acquired  voice ; 
speech,  or  articulate  voice  ;  singing,  or  appreciable 
voice. 

The  cry,  or  native  voice. — The  cry  is  a  sound  which 
cannot  be  appreciated;  it  is,  like  all  those  sounds  pro- 
duced by  the  larynx,  susceptible  of  variation  in  tone, 
intensity,  and  expression.  The  cry  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  all  other  vocal  sounds  ;  but  as  its  charac- 
ter depends  upon  the  expression,  it  is  impossibly  to 
account  physically  lor  the  difference  between  it  and 
the  latter.  Whatever  is  the  condition  of  man,  or 
whatever  his  age,  he  is  capable  of  crying.  The  new- 
bom  child,  the  idiot,  the  person  deaf  from  birth,  the 
savage,  the  civilized,  the  decrepit  old  man,  all  are 
capable  of  producing  cries.  We  ought,  then,  to  con- 
sider the  cry  as  particularly  attached  to  organization  ; 
indeed,  we  may  be  convinced  of  this  in  examining  its 
uses. 

By  the  cry  we  express  vivid  sensations,  whether  they 
proceed  from  without  or  within;  whether  they  are 
agreeable  or  painful: — there  are  cries  of  pleasure  and 
of  pain.  By  the  cry  we  express  our  most  simple  in- 
stinctive wants,  the  natural  passions.  There  is  a  cry 
of  fury,  another  of  fear,  &c. 

The  social  wants  and  passions,  not  being  an  indis- 
pensable consequence  of  organization,  and  the  state  of 
civilization  being  necessary  for  their  developement,  they 
have  no  peculiar  cry.  The  cry  comprehends,  generally, 
the  most  intense  sounds  that  the  organ  of  voice  can 
produce ;  its  expression  has  often  something  in  it  which 
offends  the  ear,  and  it  has  a  strong  action  upon  those 
who  are  near  it. 

By  means  of  the  cry,  important  relations  are  estab- 
lished among  mankind.  The  cry  of  joy  inclines  to 
joy  ;  the  cry  of  pain  excites  pity  ;  the  cry  produced  by 
terror  causes  fear,  even  in  those  at  a  distance,  &c. 
This  sort  of  language  is  found  in  most  animals;  it  is 
almost  the  only  language  which  has  been  given  them; 
the  snug  of  birds  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  modifica- 
tion of  their  cry. 

Acquired  voire,  or  voice  properly  so  coiled. — In  the 
usual  siat"  of  man,  that  is,  when  he  lives  in  society, 
and  when  he  is  possessed  of  tile  faculty  of  hearing,  he 
knows,  from  earliest  youth,  that  mankind  utter  sounds 
which  are  not  erics    lie  very  soon  finds  that  he  can 
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produce  the  same  sort  of  sounds  with  his  larynx,  and 
immediately,  what  is  called  acquired  voice,  is  deve- 
loped in  him,  by  the  effect  of  imitation,  and  the  advan- 
tages he  derives  from  it.  A  deaf  child  cannot  make 
any  remark  with  regard  to  sound,  and,  therefore,  he 
never  acquires  it.  There  seems  to  be  no  difference 
between  the  voice  and  the  cry,  except  in  intensity  ami 
expression,  for  it  is  likewise  formed  of  inappreciable 
sounds,  or  of  sounds  whose  intervals  are  not  exactly 
distinguished  by  the  ear. 

Since  the  voice  is  the  consequence  of  hearing,  and 
of  an  intellectual  process,  it  cannot  be  developed  if 
those  circumstances,  by  which  it  is  produced,  do  hot 
exist.  In  fact,  children  born  deaf,  who  have  never  had 
any  idea  of  sound;  idiots,  that  establish  no  relation 
between  the  Bounds  which  thay  hear,  and  those  which 
their  larynx  can  produce,  have  no  voi,ce,  though  the 
vocal  apparatus  of  both  may  be  tit  to  form  and  modify 
sounds  as  well  as  that  of  individuals  perfectly  formed. 

For  the  same  reason  those  Whom  we  improperly 
term  savages,  because  they  have  been  found  wandering 
in  forests  since  their  infancy,  can  have  no  voice;  the 
understanding  not  being  developed  in  a  solitary  state, 
but  only  in  social  life. 

The  expression,  the  intensity,  the  tone  of  the  voice, 
are  susceptible  of  numerous  modifications  on  the  part 
of  Ihe  larynx;  the  vocal  tube  also  exerts  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  voice :  speech  and  singing  are  only 
modifications  of  the  social  voice. 

Modifications  of  the  voice  by  age. — Tire  larynx  is  in 
proportion  very  small  in  the  foetus,  and  the  new-born 
infant;  its  small  volume  forms  a  contrast  with  that  of 
the  os  hyoides,  with  the  tongue  and  otXer  organs  of 
deglutition,  which  are  already  much  developed.  Be- 
sides, it  Is  round,  and  the  thyroid  cartilage  forms  ncv 
projection  in  the  neck. 

The  lips  of  the  glottis,  the  ventricles,  the  superior 
ligaments,  are  very  short  in  proportion  to  what  they 
become  alterward  ;  for  the  thyroid  cartilage  not  being 
much  developed,  they  consequently  occupy  a  small 
space.  The  cartilages  are  flexible,  and  have  not  nearly 
the  solidity  which  they  possess  afterward. 

The  larynx  preserves  these  characters  almost  till 
puberty ;  at  this  period  a  general  revolution  takes 
place  in  the  economy.  The  developement  of  the  ge- 
nital organs  determines  a  sudden  increase  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  many  of  the  organs,  of  which  that  of  the  voice 
is  one. 

.  The  greatest  activity  of  nutrition  is  first  remarked  in 
'the  muscles  ;  afterward,  but  more  slowly,  it  is  seen  in 
the  cartilages:  the  geneial  form  of  the  larynx  is  then 
modified ;  the  thyroid  cartilage  becomes  developed  in 
its  anterior  part,  it  forms  a  projection  in  the  necji,  but 
greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance results  a  considerable  prolongation  of  the 
lips  of  the  glottis,  or  thyro-arytamoid  muscles;  and 
this  phenomenon  is  much  more  worthy  of  remark  than 
the  general  increase  of  the  glottis  which  happens  at  the 
same  time. 

Though  these  changes  in  the  larynx  are  rapid,  they 
do  not  happen  all  at  once  ;  sometimes  it  is  six  or  eight 
months  before  they  terminate. 

After  puberty  the  larynx  does  not  suffer  any  other 
remarkable  changes  ;  its  volume  and  the  projection  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  continue  to  increase,  and  become 
more  strongly  marked.  The  cartilages  become  par- 
tially ossified  in  manhood. 

In  old  age  the  ossification  of  the  cartilages  continues, 
and  becomes  almost  complete;  the  epiglottid  gland 
diminishes  considerably,  and  the  internal  muscles,  but 
those  particularly  that  form  the  lips  of  the  glottis,  dimi- 
nish in  volume,  assume  a  colour  less  deep,  and  lose 
their  elasticity  ;  in  a  word,  they  lake  the  same  modifi- 
cations as  the  muscular  system  in  general. 

The  production  of  voice,  as  it  supposes  the  passage 
of  air  to  and  from  the  lungs  to  take  place,  cannot  exist 
in  the  foetus,  plunged  as  it  is  in  the  liquor  amnii ;  but 
I  lie  child  is  capable  of  producing  very  acute  sounds  at 
the  instant  of  birth. 

Vagitus  is  the  name  that  is  given  to  this  voice,  or 
cry  of  children,  by  which  they  express  their  wants  and 
feelings.  We  must  recollect  that  this  is  the  object  of 
the  cry. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  child  begins  to 
form  sounds  that  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  va- 
gitus.  These  sounds,  at  first  vague  and  irregular,  very 
soon  become  more  distinct  and  connected  ;  nurses  then 
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begin  to  make  them  pronounce  the  most  simple  words 
and  afterward,  those  that  are  more  complicated. 

The  pronunciation  of  children  lias  very  little  resem- 
blance to  thai  of  adults;  but  there  is  also  a  great  dif- 
ference between  them.  In  children,  the  teeth  have  not 
yet  quitted  their  alveoli ;  the  tongue  is  comparatively 
very  large ;  when  the  lips  arc  closed  they  are  larger 
than  is  necessary  for  covering  anteriorly  the  gums-  the 
nasal  cavities  are  not  much  developed,  &c. 

Children  advance  only  by  degrees,  and  in  proportion 
as  their  organs  of  pronunciation  approach  those  of  the 
adult,  to  articulate  exactly  the  different  combinations 
of  letters.  They  are  not  capable  of  forming  appreci- 
able sounds,  or  of  singing,  until  long  after  ihcy  have 
acquired  the  faculty  of  speech.  This  sort  of  Bounds  is 
the  voice  properly  so  called,  or  acquired  ;  they  could  not 
exist  in  the  child  were  it  deaf.  They  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  modification  of  the  vagitus. 

Until  the  period  of  puberty,  the  larynx  remains  pro- 
portionably  very  small,  as  well  as  the  lips  of  the  glottis  : 
the  voice  is  also  composed  entirely  of  acute  sounds. 
It  is  physically  impossible  that  the  larynx  should  pro- 
duce grave  ones. 

At  puberty,  particularly  in  males,  the  voice  under- 
goes a  remarkable  modification :  it  acquires  in  a  few 
days,  often  all  at  once,  a  gravity,  and  a  dull  or  deaf  ex- 
pression, that  it  was  far  from  having  before. 

It  sinks  in  general  about  an  octave.  The  voice  of  a 
young  man  is  said  to  moult,  according  to  the  common 
expression.  In  certain  cases  the  voice  is  almost  en- 
tirely lost  for  some  weeks ;  it  frequently  contracts  a 
marked  hoarseness.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the 
young  man  produces  involuntarily  a  very  acute  sound 
when  he  wishes  to  produce  a  grave  one;  it  is  then 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  produce  appreciable  sounds, 
or  to  sing  true. 

This  state  of  things  continues  sometimes  nearly  a 
year,  after  which  the  voice  becomes  more  clear,  and 
remains  so  during  life:  but  some  individuals  lose  en- 
tirely, during  the  moulting  of  the  voice,  the  faculty  of 
singing:  others,  who  having  a  fine  extensive  voice 
before  the  moulting,  have  afterward  only  a  very  ordi- 
nary one. 

The  gravity  thatthe  voice  acquires  depends  evidently 
upon  tne  developeinent  of  the  larynx,  and  particularly 
on  the  prolongation  of  the  lips  of  the  glottis.  As  tliese 
parts  cannot  stretch  backward,  they  come  forward  :  it 
is  also  at  this  time  that  the  larynx  projects  in  the  neck, 
and  the  pomum  adami  appears.  In  the  female,  lh% 
lips  of  the  glottis  do  not  present  at  puberty  this  increase 
in  breadth  ;  the  voice  also  generally  remains  acute. 

The  voice  generally  preserves  the  same  characters 
until  after  adult  age;  at  least  the  modifications  that  it 
undergoes  in  the  interval  are  but  inconsiderable,  and 
affect  principally  the  expression,  and  the  volume.  To- 
wards the  beginning  of  old  age,  the  voice  changes 
anew,  its  expression  alters,  and  its  extent  diminishes: 
singing  is  more  difficult,  the  sounds  become  noisy,  and 
their  production  painful  and  fatiguing.  The  organs  of 
pronunciation  being  changed  by  the  effect  of  age,  the 
teeth  become  shorter,  and  frequently  being  lost,  the 
pronunciation  is  sensibly  changed.  All  these  pheno- 
mena arc  more  noted  in  confirmed  old  age.  The  voice 
is  weak,  shaking,  and  broken;  singing  has  the  same 
characters  which  depend  on  impaired  muscular  con- 
traction. Speech  also  undergoes  remarkable  modifira- 
tions  ;  the  slowness  of  the  motions  of  the  tongue,  the 
want  of  the  teeth,  the  lips  proportionably  longer,  &c. 
necessarily  influence  the  pronunciation." — Magendic's 
Physiology. 

VOLATICUS.  ( Volaticus ;  from  volo,  to  fly.)  Vo- 
latile; that  goeth  or  flieth,  as  it  were,  away  suddenly. 

VOLATILE.     See  Volaticus.. 

Volatile  alkali.     See  Ammonia. 

Volatile  caustic,  alkali.    See  Ammonia. 

VOLATILITY.  The  properties  of  bodies  by  which 
they  are  disposed  to  assume  the  vaporous  or  elastic 
stale,  and  quit  the  vessels  in  which  they  are  placed. 

VOLCANITE.     See  Augite. 

Voi.sk'lla.  A  probang,  or  instrument  to  remove 
bodies  sticking  in  the  throat. 

VOLUBILIS.  Twining.  Botanists  apply  it  to  stems 
which  twine  round  other  plants  by  their  own  spiral 
form,  either  from  left  to  right,  supposing  the  observer 
in  the  centre  (or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the  ap- 
parent motions  of  the  sun) ;  as  in  Tamus  communis, 
and  the  honeysuckle :  or  from  right  to  left  contrary  to 
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the  sun,  as  with  Convolvulus  sepium,  the  French 
bean,  Sec.  .  __ 

VOLVA.  (Volvo.,  <b,  f. ;  from  valva.)  The  wrap- 
per or  covering  of  the  fungous  tribe,  of  a  membranous 
texture,  concealing  their  parts  of  fructification,  and  in 
due  time  bursting  all  round,  forming  a  ring  upon  the 
stalk,  as  in  Agaricus  campestris.  Such  is  the  original 
meaning  Of  this  term,  as  explained  by  Linnajus;  but  it 
has  become  more  generally  used  by  Linnauis  himselt 
for  the  fleshy  external  covering  of  some  other  fungi, 
which  is  scarcely  raised  out  of  the  ground,  and  enfolds 
the  Whole  plant  when  young.  It  is  simple,  double,  or 
stellated,  verymuch  cut;  as  in  l.ycopodium  steUatum. 

VO'LVULUS.  (From  volvo,  to  roll  up.)  The  iliac 
passion,  or  inflammation  in  the  bowels,  called  twisting 
of  the  guts.     See  Iliac  passion. 

Volvulus  terrkstris.  Small  bind-weed.  The 
Convolvulus  minor. 

VO'MER.  Named  from  its  great  resemblance  to  a 
ploughshare.  It  Is  a  slender  thin  bone,  separating  the 
nostrils  from  each  other,  consisting  of  two  plates  much 
compressed  together,  very  dense  and  strong,  yet  so  this 
as  to  be  transparent ;  these  two  plates  seem  at  every 
edge  to  separate  from  each  other,  and  thus  a  groove  is 
formed  at  every  side.— 1.  This  groove  on  the  upper 
edge,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  its  base,  is  wide,  and  re- 
ceives into  it  the  projecting  points  of  the  ethmoid  and 
sphenoid  bones,  and  thus  it  stands  very  firmly  and  se- 
curely on  the  skull,  and  capable  of  resisting  blows  of 
considerable  violence. — 2.  The  groove,  upon  the  lower 
part,  is  narrower,  and  receives  the  rising  line  in  the 
middle  of  the  palate  plate,  where  the  bones  join  to  form 
the  palate  suture.  At  the  forepart  it  is  united  by  a 
ragged  surface,  and  by  something  like  a  groove,  to  the 
middle  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  as  the  vomer  receives 
the  other  bones  into  its  grooves,  it  is,  as  it  were,  locked 
in  on  all  sides,  receiving  support  and  strength  from 
each,  but  more  particularly  from  the  thick  and  strong 
membrane  which  covers  the  whole,  and  which  is  so 
continuous  as  to  resemble  a  periosteum,  or  rather  a 
continued  ligament,  from  its  strength  ;  thus  the  slender 
vomer  possesses  sufficient  strength  to  avert  from  it  all 
those  evils  which  must  inevitably  have  occurred,  had 
it  been  less  wisely  or  less  strongly  constructed. 

VO'MICA.  (From  vomo,  to  spit  up;  because  it 
discharges  a  sanies.)     An  abscess  of  the  lungs. 

VOMITING.  Vomilio.  A  forcible  ejection  of  food, 
or  any  other  substance  from  the  stomach,  through  the 
oesophagus  and  mouth. 

"That  internal  sensation  which  announces  the  ne- 
cessity of  vomiting  is  called  nausea;  it  consists  of  a 
general  uneasiness,  with  a  feeling  of  dizziness  in  the 
head,  or  in  the  epigastric  region  :  the  lower  lip  trem- 
bles, and  the  saliva  flows  in  abundance.  Instantly, 
and  involuntarily,  convulsive  contractions  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  the  dia- 
phragm, succeed  to  this  state;  the  first  are  not  very 
intense,  but  those  that  follow  are  more  so;  they  at 
last  become  such,  that  the  matters  contained  in  the 
stomach  surmount  the  resistance  of  the  cardia,  and  are 
thus  darted,  as  it  were,  into  the  oesophagus  and  mouth: 
the  same  effect  is  produced  many  times  in  succession; 
it  ceases  for  a  time,  and  begins  again  after  some  in- 
terval. 

At  the  instant  that  the  matters  driven  from  the 
stomach  traverse  the  pharynx  and  the  mouth,  the 
glottis  shuts,  the  velum  of  the  palate  rises,  and  becomes 
horizontal,  as  in  deglutition;  nevertheless,  every  time 
that  one  vomits,  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  is  intro- 
duced cither  into  the  larynx,  or  the  nasal  canals. 

vomiting  was  long  believed  to  depend  upon  the 
rapid  convulsive  contraction  of  the  stomach  ;  but  it 
fas  been  shown,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  that,  in 
I  .process,  t„s  viscus  is  nearly  passive  ,  and  that  the 
true  agents  ol  vomiting  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  dia- 
phragm, and,  on  the  other,  the  targe  abdominal  musclea 

In  the  ordinary  stale,  the  diaphragm  and  the  muscle 
of  Lie  abdomen  co-operate  in  von,, ting-  but  earhnF 
them  can,  nevertheless,  produce  it  separately  Tl  , 
an  animal  still  vomits,  though  the  diaphragm-has  I  ,'» 
rendered  immoveable  by  cutting  „e  diaphragmwfe 
nerves:  it  vomits  the  same,  though  the  whole  abd? 
imunl  muscles  have  been  taken  away  byX  knh> 
with  the  precaution  of  leaving  the  linea  alba and  it 
peritoneum  untouched."  ^* 

Vomiting  of  blood.     Rr;c  H<rmat<m,s,s. 

\  o  BITtM  CWJENTUS.     .See  Uwrnatemesi*. 
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Voracious  appetite.    See  Bulimia. 

Vox  abscissa.  Hoarseness,  and  also  a  loss  of  voice. 

Vulga'oo.  The  asarabacca  was  so  called.  See 
Asarum. 

VULNERA'RIA.  (From  vulnus,  a  wound.)  Me- 
dicines which  heal  wounds.  An  herb  named  from  its 
use  in  healing  wounds. 

Vulneraria  aqua.    Arquebusade. 

VUXNUS.     A  wound. 

Vulnus  sclopkticum.    A  gun-shot  wound. 
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VULFENITE.  A  mineral  of  a  grayish-white  co- 
lour, found  along  with  granular  foliated  limestone,  at 
Vulpino,  in  Italy. 

VU'LVA.  {Quasi  val»a,tiie  aperture  to  the  womb; 
or  quasi  volva,  because  the  fetus  is  wrapped  up  in  it.> 
The  pudendum  muticbre,  or  parts  of  generation  proper 
to  women  ;  also  a  foramen  in  the  brain. 

VULVA'RIA.  (From  vulva,  the  womb ;  so  named 
from  its  smell,  or  use  in  disorders  of  the  womb.)  Stink- 
ing orach.    See  Ckcnopodiwn  vulvuria. 
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VM/"ACKE.  A  mineral  substance  intermediate  be- 
"  *    tween  clay  and  basalt. 

WaDD.    A  name  of  plumbago. 

Wadd,  black.  An  ore  of  manganese:  so  called  in 
Derbyshire. 

WAKE  ROBIN.    See  Arum. 

WALL-FLOWER.     See  Clwiranthus  cheiri. 

WALL-PELLITORY.     See  Parietaria. 

WALL- PEPPER.     S«e  Sedum  acre. 

WALNUT.    See  Juglans. 

WALTHER,  Augustine  Frederic,  a  physician, 
was  appointed,  in  1723,  professor  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery at  Leyden.  Several  of  his  dissertations  on  ana- 
tomical subjects  are  commended,  and  have  been  re- 
printed by  Mailer.  The  best  of  his  larger  pieces  is 
11  De  Lingua  Humana  Libellus,"  in  quarto.  As  a 
botanist  he  published  a  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  in  his 
own  garden,  and  a  work  on  the  Structure  of  Plants. 
He  died  about  the  year  1746. 

WALTON.  A  town,  near  Tewkesbury  in  Glou- 
cestershire, where  there  is  a  mineral  spring,  containing 
a  small  portion  of  iron  dissolved  in  fixed  air ;  of  ab- 
sorbent earth  combined  with  hepatic  air ;  of  vitriolated 
magnesia,  and  muriated  mineral  alkali;  but  the  pro- 
portions of  these  constituent  parts  have  not  been  accu- 
rately ascertained.  Walton  water  is  chiefly  effica- 
cious in  obstructions  and  other  affections  of  the  glands. 

[WARREN,  Dr.  Joseph,  was  born  in  Roxbury, 
near  Boston,  in  1741.  He  was  a  distinguished  physician 
and  patriot  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  was  killed 
early  in  the  contest,  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  June 
17,  1775.  The  following  is  from  Thacher's  Life  of 
Warren : 

"The  calmness  and  indifference  of  the  veteran  '  in 
clouds  of  dust  and  seas  of  blood,'  can  only  be  acquired 
by  long  acquaintance  with  the  trade  of  death ;  but  the 
heights  of  Uharlestown  will  bear  eternal  testimony, 
how  suddenly  in  the  cause  of  freedom  the  peaceful 
citizen  can  become  the  invincible  warrior ;  stung  by 
oppression,  he  springs  forward  from  his  tranquil  pur- 
suits, undaunted  by  opposition  and  undismayed  by 
danger,  to  fight  even  to  death  for  the  defence  of  his 
rights.  Parents,  wives,  children,  and  country,  all  the 
hallowed  properties  of  existence,  are  to  him  the  talisman 
that  takes  fear  from  his  heart  and  nerves  his  arm  to 
victory.  In  the  requiem  over  those  who  have  fallen  in 
ihe  cause  of  their  country,  which  '  Time,  with  his  own 
eternal  lips  shall  sing,'  the  praises  of  Warren  shall  be 
distinctly  heard. 

The  blood  of  those  patriots  who  have  fallen  in  de- 
fence of  republics  has  often  'cried  from  the  ground,' 
against  the  ingratitude  of  the  country  for  which  it  was 
shed.  No  monument  was  reared  to  their  fame;  no 
record  of  their  virtues  written  ;  no  fostering  hand  ex- 
tended to  theif  offspring ;  but  they  and  theirdeedswere 
neglected  and  forgotten.  Towards  Warren  there  was 
no  ingratitude, — our  country  is  free  from  this  stain. 
Congress  were  the  guardians  of  his  honours,  and  re- 
membered that  his  children  were  unprotected  orphans. 
Within  a  year  after  his  death,  Congress  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : 

1  That  a  monument  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
General  Warren,  in  the  town  of  Boston,  with  the' fol- 
lowing inscription: — 

'  In  Honour  of  JOSEPH  WARREX,  Major-General 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  He  devoted  his  lift  to  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country;  and  in  bravely  defending  them, 
fell  an  early  victim  in  the  battle  of  bunker  hill, 


June  17, 1775.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as* 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  services  and  distinguished 
merit,  have  erected  this  monument  to  his  memory." 

It  was  resolved,  likewise,  '  That  the  eldest  son  of 
General  Warren  should  be  educated  from  that  time  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States.'  On  the  first  of 
July,  17HJ,  Congress,  recognising  these  former  resolu- 
tions, further  resolved, '  That  it  should  be  recommended 
to  the  executive  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  his  three 
younger  children  ;  and  that  Congress  would  defray  the 
expense  to  the  amount  of  the  half-pay  of  a  major-gene- 
ral ;  to  commence  at  the  lime  of  his  death,  and  con 
tinue  till  the  youngest  of  the  children  should  be  of  age.' 
The  part  of  the  resolutions  relating  to  the  educating  of 
the  children,  was  carried  into  effect  accordingly.  The 
monument  is  not  yet  erected,  but  it  is  not  too  late.  The 
shade  of  Warren  will  not  repine  at  this  neglect,  while 
the  ashes  of  Washington  repose  without  gravestone  or 
epitaph."     ThaUi.  Med.  Biog.    A.] 

WATER.  Aqua.  This  fluid  is  so  well  known,  as 
scarcely  to  require  any  definition. 

It  is  transparent,  without  colour,  smell,  or  tasie;  in 
a  very  slight  degree  compressible;  when  pure,  not 
liable  to  spontaneous  change  ;  liquid  in  the  common 
temperature  of  our  atmosphere,  assuming  the  solid 
form  at  32°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  gaseous  at  212°,  but 
returning  unaltered  to  its  liquid  state  on  resuming  any 
degree  of  heat  between  these  points;  capable  of  dis- 
solving a  greater  number  of  natural  bodies  than  any 
other  flu.d  whatever,  and  especially  those  known  by 
the  name  of  the  saline ;  performing  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
and  entering  largely  into  their  composition  as  a  con- 
stituent part. 

"Native  water  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  perfectly 
pure.  The  waters  that  flow  within  or  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  contain  various  earthy,  saline,  me- 
tallic, vegetable,  or  animal  particles,  according  to  the 
substances  over  or  through  which  they  pass.  Kain 
and  snow  waters  are  much  purer  than  these,  although 
they  also  contain  whatever  floats  in  the  air,  or  has 
been  exhaled  along  with  the  watery  vapours. 

The  purity  of  water  may  be  known  by  the  following 
marks  or  properties  of  pure  water: — 

1.  Pure  water  is  lighter  than  water  that  is  not  pure. 

*.  Pure  water  is  more  fluid  than  water  that  is  not 
pure. 

3.  It  has  no  colour,  smell,  or  taste. 

4.  It  wets  more  easily  than  the  waters  containing 
metallic  and  earthy  salts,  called'hard  waters,  and  feels 
softer  when  touched. 

5.  Soap,  or  a  solution  of  soapin  alkohol,  mixes  easily 
and  perfectly  with  it. 

G.  It  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  adding  to  it  a  solution 
of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  or  a  solution  of  silver,  or  of  lead, 
or  of  mercury,  in  nitric  acid,  or  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead  in  water. 

Water  was,  till  modern  times,  considered  as  an  ele- 
mentary or  simple  substance. 

Previous  to  the  month  of  October,  1776,  the  cele- 
brated Macquer,  assisted  by  Sigaud  de  la  Fond,  made 
an  experiment  by  burning  hydrogen  gas  in  a  bottle, 
[plosion,  and  holding  a  white  china  saucer 
over  the  flame.  His  intention  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  ascertaining  Whether  any  fuliginous  smoke  was 
produced,  and  he  observes,  that  the  s.iurer  remained 
perfectly  clean  and  while,  but  was  moistened  with  per- 
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ceptibte  drops  of  a  clear  fluid,  resembling  water ;  and 
which,  in  fact,  appeared  to  him  and  his  assistant  to  be 
nothing  but  pure  water.  He  docs  not  say  whether  any 
test  was  applied  to  ascertain  this  purity,  neither  dues 
he  make  any  remark  on  the  fact. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1777,  Bncquet  and  La- 
voisier, not  being  acquainted  with  the  fact  which  is 
incidentally  and"  concisely  mentioned  by  Macquer 
made  an  experiment  to  discover  what  is  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  hydrogen.  They  fired  five  or  six 
pints  of  hydrogen  in  an  open  and  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
and  instantly  poured  two  ounces  of  lime-water  through 
the  flame,  agitating  the  bottle  during  the  time  the  com- 
bustion lasted.  The  result  of  this  experiment  showed, 
that  carbonic  acid  was  not  produced. 

Before  the  month  of  April,  1781,  Mr.  John  Warl- 
tire,  encouraged  by  Dr.  Priestley,  fired  a  mixture  of 
common  air  and  hydrogen  gas  in  a  close  copper  vessel, 
and  found  its  weight  diminished.  Dr.  Priestley,  like- 
wise, before  the  same  period,  fired  a  like  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  gas  in  a  closed  glass  vessel,  Mr. 
Warltire  being  present.  The  inside  of  the  vessel, 
though  clean  and  dry  before,  became  dewy,  and  was 
lined  with  a  sooty  substance.  These  experiments 
were  afterward  repeated  by  Mr.  Cavendish  and  Dr. 
Priestley;  and  it  was  found,  that  the  diminution  of 
weight  did  not  take  place,  neither  was  the  sooty  mat- 
ter perceived,  fhese  circumstances,  therefore,  must 
have  arisen  from  some  imperfection  in  the  apparatus 
or  materials  with  which  the  former  experiments  were 
made. 

It  was  the  summer  of  the  year  1781,  that  Mr.  Henry 
Cavendish  was  busied  in  examining  what  becomes 
of  the  air  lost  by  combustion,  and  made  those  valuable 
experiments  which  were  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1784.  He  burned  500,000 
grain  measures  of  hydrogen  gas,  with  about  two  and 
a  half  times  the  quantity  of  common  air,  and  by 
causing  the  burned  air  to  pass  through  a  glass  tube 
eight  feet  in  length,  135  grains  of  pure  water  were 
condensed.  He  also  exploded  a  mixture  of  19,500 
grain  measures  of  oxygen  gas,  and  37,000  of  hydrogen, 
in  a  close  vessel.  The  condensed  liquor  was  found  to 
contain  a  small  portion  of  nitric  acid,  when  the  mix- 
ture of  the  air  was  such,  that  the  burned  air  still  con- 
tained a  considerable  portion  of  oxygen.  In  this 
case  it  may  be  presumed,  that  some  of  the  oxygen 
combines  with  a  portion  of  nitrogen  present. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lavoisier  continued  his  researches, 
and  during  the  winter  of  1781-1782,  together  with  Gin- 
gembre,  he  filled,  a  bottle  of  six  pints  with  hydrogen, 
which  being  fired,  and  two  ounces  of  lime-water 
poured  in,  was  instantly  stopped  with  a  cork,  through 
which  a  flexible  tube  communicating  with  a  vessel  of 
oxygen  was  passed.  The  inflammation  ceased,  except 
at  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  through  which  the  oxygen 
was  pressed,  where  a  beautiful  flame  appeared.  The 
combustion  continued  a  considerable  time,  during 
which  the  lime-water  was  agitated  in  the  bottle. 
Neither  this,  nor  the  same  experiment  repeated  with 
pure  water,  and  with  a  weak  solution  of  alkali  instead 
of  lime-water,  afforded  the  information  sought  after, 
for  these  substances  were  not  at  all  altered. 

The  inference  of  Mr.  Warltire,  respecting  the  moist- 
ure on  the  inside  of  the  glass  in  which  Dr.  Priestley 
first  fired  hydrogen  and  common  air,  whs,  that  these 
airs,  by  combustion,  deposited  the  moisture  they  con- 
tained. Mr.  Watt,  however,  inferred  from  these 
experiments,  that  water  is  a  compound  of  the  burned 
airs,  which  have  given  out  their  latent  heat  by  com- 
bustion ;  and  communicated  his  sentiments  to  Dr. 
Priestley  in  a  letter  dated  April  2ti,  1783 

It  does  not  appear,  that  the  composition  of  water 
was  known  or  admitted  in  France,  till  the  summer  of 
1783,  when  Lavoisier  and  De  la  Place,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  repeated  the  experiment  of  burning  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  in  a  glass  vessel  over  mercury,  in  a  still  greater 
quantity  than  had  been  burned  by  Mr.  Cavendish. 
The  result  was  nearly  five  gross  of  pure  water. 
Monge  made  a  similar  experiment  at  Paris  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  or  perhaps  before. 

This  assiduous  and  accurate  philosopher  then  pro- 
ceeded, in  conjunction  with  Meusnier,  to  pass  the 
steam  of  water  through  a  red-hot  iron  tube,  and  found 
that  the  iron  was oxydized,  and  hydrogen  disengaged; 
and  the  steam  of  water  being  passed  over  a  variety  of 
other  combustible  or  oxidable  substances,  produced 
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similar  results,  the  water  disappearing  and  hydrogen 
being  disengaged.  These  capital  experiments  were 
accounted  for  by  Lavoisier,  by  supposing  the  water 
to  be  decomposed  into  its  component  parts,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  the  former  of  which  unites  with  the  ignited 
substance,  while  the  latter  is  disengaged. 

The  grand  experiment  of  the  composition  of  water 
by  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and  Seguin,  was  begun  on 
Wednesday,  May  13, 1790,  and  was  finished  on  Friday, 
the  22d  of  the  same  month.  The  combustion  was 
kept  up  185  hours  with  little  interruption,  during  which 
time  the  machine  was  not  quitted  for  a  moment.  The 
experimenters  alternately  refreshed  themselves  when 
fatigued,  by  lying  for  a  few  hours  on  mattresses  in  the 
laboratory. 

To  obtain  the  hydrogen,  1.  Zinc  was  melted  and 
rubbed  into  a  powder  in  a  very  hot  mortar.  2.  This 
metal  was  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  seven  parts  of  water.  The  air  procured 
was  made  to  pass  through  caustic  alkali.  To  obtain 
the  oxygen,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  crystallized 
hyperoxymuriate  of  potassa  were  distilled,  and  the  air 
was  transferred  through  caustic  alkali. 

The  volume  of  hydrogen  employed  was  25963.568 
cubic  inches,  and  the  weight  was  1039.358  grains. 

The  volume  of  oxygen  was  12570.942,  and  the  weight 
was  6209.869  grains. 

The  total  weight  of  both  elastic  fluids  was  7249  227. 

The  weight  of  water  obtained  was  7244  grains,  or 
12  ounces  4  gros.45  grains. 

The  weight. of  water  which  should  have  been  ob- 
tained was  12  ounces  4  gros  49.227  grains. 

The  deficit  was  4.227  grains. 

The  quantity  of  azotic  air  .before  the  experiment 
was  415.256  cubic  inches,  and  at  the  close  of  it  467. 
The  excess  after  the  experiment  was  consequently 
51.744  cubic  inches.  This  augmentation  is  to  be  attri 
buted,  the  academicians  think,  to  the  small  quantity  of 
atmospheric  air  in  the  cylinders  of  the  gasometers  at 
the  time  the  other  airs  were  introduced.  These  addi- 
tional 51  cubic  inches  could  not  arise  from  the  hydro- 
gen, for  experiment  showed,  that  it  contained  no  azotic 
air.  Some  addition  of  this  last  fluid,  the  experi- 
menters think,  cannot  be  avoided,  on  account  of  the 
construction  of  the  machine. 

The  water  being  examined,  was  found  to  be  as  pure 
as  distilled  water.  Its  specific  gravity  to  distilled  water 
was  as  18671 :  18670. 

The  decomposition  of  water  is  most  elegantly  ef- 
fected by  electricity. 

The  composition  of  water  is  best  demonstrated  by 
exploding  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  oxygen,  in 
the  eudiometer.  They  disappear  totally,  and  pure 
water  results.  A  cubic  inch  of  this  liquid,  at  60°, 
weighs  252.52  grains,  consisting  of 

28.06  grains  hydrogen,  and 
224.46  oxygen. 

The  bulk  of  the  former  gas  is  1325  cubic  inches. 
That  of  the  latter  is  662 
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Hence  there  is  a  condensation  of  nearly^  two  thousand 
volumes  into  one;  and  one  volume  of  water  contains 
662  volumes  of  oxygen.  The  prime  equivalent  of 
water  is  1.125  ;  composed  of  a  prime  of  oxygen =1.0+ 
a  prime  of  hydrogen  =  0.125  ;  or  9  parts  by  weight  of 
water,  consisting  of"  8  oxygen  -f- 1  hydrogen." 

The  simple  waters  are  the  following: 

1.  Distilled  water.  This  is  the  lightest  of  all  others, 
containing  neither  solid  nor  gaseous  substances  in  solu- 
tion  is  perfectly  void  of  taste  and  smell,  colourless 
and  beautifully  transparent,  has  a  soft  feel,  and  «ets 
the  fingers  more  readily  than  any  other.  It  mixes 
uniformly  wit h  soap  into  a  smooth  opaline  mixture 
but  may  be  added  to  a  solution  of  soap  in  spirit  of 
Wine  without  injuring  its  transparency.  The  clearness 
o  denied  wafer  is  not  impaired  by  the  most  delicate 
chemical  reagents,  such  as  lime-water,  a  solutionof 
baryta  m  any  acid,  nitrated  silver,  or  acid  of Z» 
When  evaporated  in  a  silver  vessel  it  leaves  m 
residuum;  it  preserved  from  accessor  foreign  .natter 
floating  in  the  an.  it  may  be  kept  for  ages  una  ,, red  fn 
vessels  upon  which  it  has  no  action,  as  it  d ,us  „ * 
possess  within  iteeli  the  power  of  decomposition  As 
&  freezes  exactly  at  320  of  Fahrenheit,  and  boils  a! 
212°  under  the  atmospherical  pressure  of  28  8  tache? 
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these  points  are  made  use  of  as  the  standard  ones  for 
thermometries!  division;  and  Its  specific  weignt  being 
always  l lie  Mine  under  the  mean  pressure  and  tempe- 
rature ,  it  is  employed  for  the  comparative  standard  of 
specific  gravity. 

Pure  distilled  water  can  only  be  procured  from  water 
which  contains  no  volatile  matters  that  will  rise  in  dis- 
tillation, and  continue  still  in  union  with  the  vapour 
when  condensed.  Many  substances  are  volatile  during 
distillation,  but  most  of  the  eases,  such  as  common 
air,  carbonic  acid,  and.  the  like,  are  incapable  of 
uniting  with  water  at  a  high  temperature :  other 
bodies,  however,  such  as  vegetable  essential  oil,  and, 
in  general,  much  of  that  which  gives  the  peculiar 
odour  to  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  will  remain 
in  water  after  distillation.  So  the  steam  of  many 
animal  and  vegetable  decoctions  has  a  certain  flavour 
which  distinguishes  it  from  pure  water ;  and  the 
aqueous  exhalation  from  living  bodies,  which  is  a 
kind  of  distillation,  has  a  similar  impregnation. 

To  obtain  distilled  water  perfectly  pure,  much  stress 
was  laid  by  former  chemists  on  repeating  the  process 
a  great  number  of  times  ;  bat  it  was  found  by  Lavoi- 
sier, that  rain  water  once  distilled,  rejecting  the  first 
and  last  products,  was  as  pure  a  water  as  could  be 
procured  by  any  subsequent  distillations. 

Distilled  water  appears  to  possess  a  higher  power 
than  any  other  as  a  resolvent  of  all  animal  and  vege- 
table matter,  and  these  it  holds  in  solution  as  little  as 
possible  altered  from  the  state  in  which  they  existed 
in  the  body  that  yielded  them.  Hence  the  great  prac- 
tical utility  of  that  kind  of  chemical  analysis  which 
presents  the  proximate  constituent  parts  of  these 
bodies,  and  which  is  effected  particularly  by  the  assist- 
ance of  pure  water.  On  the  other  hand,  a  saline, 
earthy,  or  otherwise  impure  water,  will  alter  the 
texture  of  some  of  the  parts,  impair  their  solubility, 
produce  material  changes  on  the  colouring  matter,  and 
become  a  less  accurate  analyzer  on  account  of  the 
admixture  of  foreign  contents. 

Distilled  water  is  seldom  employed  to  any  extent  in 
the  preparation  of  food,  or  in  manufactures,  on  account 
of  the  trouble  of  procuring  it  in  large  quantities  ;  but 
for  preparing  a  great  number  of  medicines,  and  in 
almost  every  one  of  the  nicer  chemical  processes  that 
are  carried  on  in  the  liquid  way,  this  water  is  an  es- 
sential requisite.  The  only  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
used  laigely  as  an  article  of  drink,  have  been  in  those 
important  trials  made  of  the  practicability  of  pro- 
curing it  by  condensing  the  steam  of  sea  water  by 
means  of  a  simple  apparatus  adapted  to  a  ship's  boiler ; 
and  these  have  fully  shown  the  ease  with  which  a  large 
quantity  of  fresh  water,  of  the  purest  kind,  may  be 
had  at  sea,  at  a  moderate  expense,  whereby  one  of 
the  most  distressing  of  all  wants  may  be  relieved. 
There  are  one  or  two  circumstances  which  seem  to 
show  that  water,  when  not  already  loaded  with  foreign 
matter,  may  become  a  solvent  for  concretions  in 
urinary  passages.  At  least,  we  know  that  very  ma- 
terial "advantage  has  been  derived  in  these  cases  from 
very  pure  natural  springs,  and  hence  a  course  of  dis- 
tilled water  has  been  recommended  as  a  fair  subject 
of  experiment. 

2.  Rain,  water,  the  next  in  purity  to  distilled  water, 
is  that  which  has  undergone  a  natural  distillation  from 
the  earth,  and  is  condensed  in  the  form  of  rain.  This 
is  a  water  so  nearly  approaching  to  absolute  purity  as 
probably  to  be  equal  to  distilled  water  for  every  pur- 
pose except  in  the  nicer  chemical  experiments.  The 
foreign  contents  of  rain  water  appear  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  air  through  which  it  falls.  The 
heterogeneous  atmosphere  of  a  smoky  town  will  give 
some  impregnation  to  rain  as  it  passes  through,  and 
this,  though  it  may  not  be  at  once  perceptible  on 
chemical  examination,  will  yet  render  it  liable  to  spon- 
taneous change;  and  hence,  rain  water,  if  long  kept, 
especially  in  hot  climates,  acquires  a  strong  smell, 
becomes  full  of  animalcula,  and  in  some  degree  putrid. 
According  to  Margraaff,  the  constant  foreign  contents 
of  rain  water  appear  to  be  some  traces  of  the  muriatic 
and  nitric  acids  ;  but  as  this  water  is  always  very  soft, 
it  is  admirably  adapted  for  dissolving  soap,  or  for  the 
solution  of  alimentary  or  colouring  matler,  and  it  is 
accordingly  used  largely  for  these  purposes.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  rain  water  is  so  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  distilled  water,  that  it  requires  the  most  delicate 
instruments  to  ascertain  the  difference.      Rain,  that 
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falls  in  towns,  acquires  a  small  quantity  of  lime  and 
calcareous  matter  from  the  mortar  and  plaster  of  the 

holies. 

3.  Ice  and  snow  water.  This  equals  rain  water  in 
purity,  and,  when  fresh  melted,  contains  no  air,  which 
is  expelled  during  freezing.  In  cold  climates  and  in 
high  latitudes,  thawed  snow  forms  the  constant  drink 
of  the  inhabitants  during  winter;  and  the  vast  masses 
of  ice  which  float  on  the  polar  saes  afford  an  abundant 
supply  to  the  mariner.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  a 
weak  brine,  exposed  to  a  moderate  freezing  cold,  it  is 
only  the  watery  part  that  congeals,  leaving  the  unfrozen 
liquor  proportionably  stronger  of  the  salt.  The  same 
happens  with  a  dilute  solution  of  vegetable  acids,  with 
fermented  liquors,  and  the  like ;  and  advantage  is  taken 
of  this  property  to  reduce  the  saline  part  to  a  more  con- 
centrated form.  Snow  water  has  long  Iain  under  the 
imputation  of  occasioning  those  strumous  swellings  in 
the  neck  which  deform  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the 
Alpine  valleys ;  but  this  opinion  is  not  supported  by  any 
well-authenticated,  indisputable  facts,  and  is  rendered 
still  more  improbable,  if  not  entirely  overturned,  by  the 
frequency  of  the  disease  in  Sumatra,  where  ice  and 
snow  are  never  seen,  and  its  being  quite  unknown  in 
Chili  and  in  Thibet,  though  the  rivers  of  these  coun- 
tries are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
with  which  the  mountains  are  covered. 

4.  Spring  water.  Under  this  comprehensive  class 
are  included  all  waters  that  spring  from  some  depth 
beneath  the  soil,  and  are  used  at  the  fountain  head,  or 
at  least  before  they  have  run  any  considerable  distance 
exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  obvious  thai  spring  water  will 
be  as  various  in  its  contents  as  the  substances  that  com- 
pose the  soil  through  which  it  flows.  When  the  ingre- 
dients are  not  such  as  to  give  any  peculiar  medical  or 
sensible  properties,  and  the  water  is  used  for  common 
purposes,  it  is  distinguished  as  a  hard  or  soft  spring, 
sweet  or  brackish,  clear  or  turbid,  pud  the  like.  Ordi- 
nary springs  insensibly  pass  into  mineral  springs,  as 
their  foreign  contents  become  more  notable  and  un 
common ;  though  sometimes  waters  have  acquired  great 
medical  reputation  from  mere  purity. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  springs  are  cold;  but  as 
they  take  their  origin  at  some  depth  from  the  surface, 
and  below  the  influence  of  the  external  atmosphere, 
their  temperature  is,  in  general,  pretty  uniform  during 
every  vicissitude  of  season,  and  always  several  degrees 
higher  than  the  freezing  point.  Others,  again,  arise 
constantly  hot,  or  with  a  temperature  always  exceeding 
the  summer  heat;  and  the  warmth  possessed  by  the 
water  is  entirely  independent  of  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  varies  little,  winter  or  summer. 

One  of  the  principal  inconveniences  in  almost  every 
spring  water,  is  its  hardness,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
earthy  salts,  which,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  are  only  the  insipid  substances,  chalk,  and  sele- 
nite,  which  do  not  impair  the  taste  of  the  water;  while 
the  air  which  it  contains,  and  its  grateful  coolness,  ren- 
der it  a  most  agreeable,  and  generally  a  perfectly  inno- 
cent drink  ;  though  so'metimes,  in  weak  stomachs,  it  is 
apt  to  occasion  an  uneasy  sense  of  weight  in  that  organ, 
followed  by  a  degree  of  dyspepsia.  The  quantity  of 
earthy  salts  varies  considerably ;  but,  in  general,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  proportion  of  five  grains  of  these  in  the 
pint  will  constitute  a  hard  water,  unfit  for  washing  with 
soap,  and  for  uiany  other  purposes  of  household  use  or 
manufactures.  The  water  of  deep  wells  is  always, 
ceteris  paribus,  much  harder  than  that  of  springs  which 
overflow  their  channel ;  for  much  agitation  and  ex- 
posure to  air  produce  a  gradual  deposition  of  the  calca- 
reous earth  ;  and  hence  spring  water  often  incnists  to  a 
Considerable  thickness  the  im>ide  of  any  kind  of  tube 
through  which  it  flows,  as  it  arises  from  the  earth. 
The  specific  gravity  of  these  waters  is  also,  in  general, 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  water,  that  of  the 
sea  excepted.  Springs  that  overflow  their  channel,  and 
form  to  themselves  a  limited  bed,  pass  insensibly  into 
the  state  of  stream  or  river  water,  and  become  thereby 
altered  in  some  of  their  chemical  properties. 

5.  River  water.— This  is  in  general  much  softer  and 
more  free  from  earthy  salts  than  the  last,  but  contains 
less  air  of  any  kind :  for,  by  the  agitation  of  a  long  cur- 
rent, and  in  most  cases  a  great  increase  of  temperature, 
it  loses  common  air  and  carbonic  acid,  and,  with  this 
last,  much  of  the  lime  which  it  held  in  solution.  The 
specific  gravity  thereby  becomes  less,  the  taste  not  so 
harsh,  hut  less  fresh  and  agreeable,  and  out  of  a  hard 
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spring  is  often  made  a  stream  of  sufficient  purity  for 
most  of  the  pur|>oses  where  a  soft  water  is  required. 
Some  streams,  however,  that  arise  from  a  clean  sili- 
cious  rock,  and  flow  in  a  sandy  or  stony  bed,  are  from 
the  outset  remarkably  pure.  Such  are"  the  mountain 
lakes  and  rivulets  in  the  rocky  districts  of  Wales,  the 
source  of  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  Dee,  and  number- 
less other  rivers  that  flow  through  the  hollow  of  every 
valley.  Switzerland  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the 
purity  and  excellence  of  its  waters,  which  pour  in  co- 
pious streams  from  the  mountains,  and  give  rise  to 
some  of  the  finest  rivers  in  Europe.  An  excellent 
observer  and  naturalist,  the  illustrious  Haller,  thus 
speaks  of  the  Swiss  waters:— "Vulgaribus  aquis  Hel- 
vetia super  omnes  fere  Europe  regiones  eicellit.  Nus- 
quam  liquidas  illas  aquas  et  crystalli  simUlimasse  inihi 
obtulisse  memini  postquam  ex  Helvetia  excessi.  Ex 
scopulis  enim  nostra;  per  puros  silices  percolate;  nulla 
terra  vitiantur."  Some  of  them  never  freeze  in  the 
severest  winter,  the  .cause  of  which  is  probably,  as 
Haller  conjectures,  that  they  spring  at  once  out  of  a 
subterraneous  reservoir  so  deep  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  frost;  and  during  their  short  course,  when  exposed 
to  day,  they  have  not  time  to  be  cooled  down  from  53°, 
their  original  temperature,  to  below  the  freezing  point. 
Some  river  waters,  however,  that  do  not  take  their 
rise  from  a  rocky  soil,  and  are  indeed  at  first  consider- 
ably charged  with  foreign  matter,  during  a  long  course, 
even  over  a  rich  cultivated  plain,  become  remarkably 
pure  as  to  saline  contents,  but  often  fouled  with  mud, 
and  vegetable  or  animal  exuviae,  which  are  rather  sus- 
pended than  held  in  true  solution.  Such  is  that  of  the 
Thames,  which,  taken  up  at  London  at  low  water,  is  a 
very  soft  and  good  water,  and,  alter  rest  and  filtration, 
it  holds  but  a  very  small  portion  of  any  tiling  that  could 
prove  noxious  or  imiede  any  manufacture.  It  is  also 
excellently  fitted  for  sea-store ;  but  it  here  undergoes  a 
remarkable  spontaneous  change.  No  water  carried 
to  sea  becomes  putrid  sooner  than  that  of  the  Thames. 
When  a  cask  is  opened  alter  being  kept  a  month  or 
two,  a  quantity  of  inflammable  air  escapes,  and  the 
water  is  so  black  and  Offensive  as  scarcely  to  be  borne. 
Upon  racking  it  oft',  however,  into  large  earthen  vessels 
(oil  jars  are  commonly  used  for  the  purpose),  and  ex- 
posing it  to  the  air,  it  gradually  depositee  a  quantity  of 
Mack  slimy  mud,  becomes  clear  as  crystal,  and  remark- 
ably sweet  and  palatable.  The  Seine  has  as  high  a 
reputation  in  Fiance,  and  appears  from  accurate  expe- 
riments to  be  a  river  of  great  purity.  It  might  be  ex- 
pected that  a  river  which  has  passed  by  a  large  town, 
and  received  all  its  impurities,  and  been  used  by  nume- 
rous dyers,  tanners,  halters,  and  the  like,  that  crowd  to 
its  hanks  for  the  convenience  of  plenty  of  water,  should 
thereby  acquire  such  a  foulness  as  to  be  very  percep- 
tible to  chemical  examination  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance below  the  town ;  but  it  appears,  from  the  most 
accurate  examination,  that  where  the  stream  is  at  all 
considerable,  these  kinds  of  impurity  have  but  little 
influence  in  permanently  altering  the  quality  of  the 
water,  especially  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  only  sus- 
pended, and  not  truly  dissolved ;  and,  therefore,  mere 
rest,  and  especially  filtration,  will  restore  the  water  to 
its  original  purity.  Probably,  therefore,  the  most  accu- 
rate chemist  would  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  water 
taken  up  at  London  from  that  procured  at  Hampton 
Court,  after  each  has  been  purified  by  simple  filtration. 
6.  Stagnated  waters.— The  waters  that  present  the 
greatest  impurities  to  the  senses,  are  those  of  stagnant 
pools,  and  low  marshy  countries.  They  are  filled  with 
the  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  undergoing 
decomposition,  and,  during  that  process,  becoming  in 
part  soluble  in  water,  thereby  affording  a  rich  nutri- 
ment to  the  succiission  of  living  plants  and  insects 
which  is  supplying  the  place  of  those  that  perish. 
From  the  want  of  sufficient  agitation  in  these  waters, 
vegetation  goes  on  undisturbed,  and  the  surface  be- 
comes covered  with  conferva  and  other  aquatic  plants ; 
and  as  these  standing  waters  are  in  general  shallow, 
they  receive  the  full  influenceof  the  sun,  which  further 
promotes  all  the  changes  that  are  going  on  within 
them.  The  taste  is  generally  vapid,  and  destitute  of 
that  freshness  and  agreeable  coolness  which  distinguish 
spring  water.  However,  it  should  be  remarked,  that 
stagnant  waters  are  generally  soft,  and  many  of  the 
impurities  are  only  suspended,  and  therefore  separable 
by  filtration  ;  and  perhaps  the  unpalatableness  of  this 
drink  has  caused  it  to  be  in  worse  credit  than  it  de- 
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serves  cm  the  score  of  salubrity.  The  decidedly  nox- 
ious efforts  produced  by  the  air  of  marshes  and  stag 
naut  pools,  have  been  often  supposed  to  extend  !o  the 
internal  use  of  these  waters;  and  often,  especially  in 
hoi  climates,  a  residence  near  these  places  has  been  as 
much  condemned  on  the  one  account  as  on  the  Other; 
and,  in  like  manner,  an  improvement  in  health  lias  bee* 
as  much  attributed  to  a  change  of  water  as  of  air. 

WATER-BRASH.    Bee  Pyrosis. 

Water-cress.    See  Sisymbrium  nasturtium. 

Water-dock.    See  Rumcx  hydrolapalhum. 

Water  flag,  yellow.    See  his  pst  u<i 

Water-germander.     See  Teucrium  scordium. 

Water-hemp.     See  Eupalorium. 

Water-lily,  white.    See  Jfymplitea  alba. 

Wntcr-Uly,  yellow.    See  Nymphtea  lutea. 

Water-parsnip.     See  Siumnodiflorum. 

Water-pepper.    See  Polygvnvmhydropipor. 

Water-ziiania.     See  Zizmria  aqua 

Waters,  mineral.     See  Mm  end  waters. 

WAVEL1TE.  (So  named  after  Dr.  Wavell,  who 
first  discovered  it  at  Barnstable,  in  Devonshire.)  A 
mineral  of  a  grayish-white  colour,  composed  of  alu- 
mina, 70;  lime,  1.4;  water,  26.-2;  as  hard  as  fluor 
spar. 

WAX.    See  Cera. 

WEDEL,  George  Wolffoang,  was  Dorn  in  1645, 
at  Golzan  in  Lusatia,  and  graduated  at  Jena  in  1667  ; 
where,  aftor  a  temporary  exercise  of  his  profession  at 
Gotha,  he  became  medical  professor;  in  which  station 
he  continued  with  reputation  for  almost  half  a  century. 
He  combined  with  his  skill  in  medicine  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  mathematics  and  philology,  as  well 
as  with  the  oriental  and  classical  languages.  He  was 
an  associate  to  the  Academy  Naturae  ( luriosorum,  and 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  physician  to  several 
German  sovereigns,  a  count  palatine,  and  an  imperial 
counsellor.  Notwithstanding  these  high  offices  and 
numerous  engagements,  he  was  attentive  to  the  poor, 
and  assiduous  in  his  literary  labours.  He  is  celebrated 
for  his  pharmaceutical  knowledge,  and  his  elegance  of 
prescription,  so  that  many  of  his  compositions  have 
been  adopted  In  dispensatories.  Of  his  works,  besides 
his  academical  dissertations,  the  principal  are  "Opio- 
logia;"  "  Pharmacia  in  Arlis  formam  redacla  ;"  "He 
Medicamentorum  Facnltatibus ;"  "De  Mm  bis  Infan- 
tum :"   and  "  Exerritaliones  Medico-Philolo 

WELD.  Woald.  The  Reseda  luteola  of  Linnaeus, 
which  is  used  as  a  yellow  dye. 

WEPFER,  John  James,  was  born  in  1620,  at  Schaff- 
hausen,  and  after  visiting  several  universities  in  Italy, 
graduated  at  Basil,  and  settled  in  his  native  place.  His 
reputation  was  extensive  there  and  in  Germany,  and 
he  attained,  by  his  dissections  and  experiments,  a  Ml'Ii 
rank  among  those  who  have  contributed  fo  improve 
medical  science.  In  1658,  he  published  a  celebrated 
work,  entitled  "Observationes  Anatomicae,"  feci,  since 
often  reprinted  with  the  title  of  "  Historia  Apoplecti- 
corum."  In  an  epistle  "  De  Dubiis  Anatomicis,"  he 
asserted  the  entire  glandular  structure  of  the  liver, 
prior  to  Malpighi.  Another  valuable  work  is  called 
"  Cicutte  Aquaticce  Historia  et  Noxre."  His  constitu- 
tion was  injured  by  attendance,  at  an  advanced  age,  on 
the  duke  of  Wurtemburg,  and  the  imperial  army  under 
his  command  ;  and  he  was  carried  off  by  a  dropsy  i.i 
1695.  His  papers  were  published  by  two  of  his  grand- 
sons, in  a  work  entitled  "Observationes  MedicoTrac- 
tica;,"  &c.  To  the  Ephemerides  Naturae  Curiosorum 
he  made  several  valuable  communications,  being  a 
member  of  that  society. 

WERNERITE.  Foliated  scapohte. 
,^)YHARTON<  Thomas,  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in 
1610,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  afterward  be- 
came a  private  tutor  at  Oxford :  but  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  wars,  he  removed  to  London,  and 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  physic.  On  the  surrender 
of  Oxford  to  the  parliament  in  1646,  he  obtained  a 
doctor's  degree  I  here,  became  a  member  of  the  College 
of  Physicians   in    London,  and  got  into  Considerable 

practice.    In  1652,  he  reatflectures  on  the  glands  before 

the  College;  and  be  afterward  published  a  work  on 
that  subject, entitled  :[  Adenographia."  The  descrin- 
trons  cannot  be  relied  upon,  being  chiefly  taken  from 

brutes;  yet  there  are  some  Useful  observations  On  the 
diseases  ol  those  organs.  His  name  has  been  affixed 
t0,,I'/;.?  lvary  ducts  °"  u"-  «de  of  the  toi e 
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kilernum,  and  astivum,  of  Linnscus,  are  so  termed.  It 
is  to  these  plants,  therefore,  we  are  indebted  for  our 
bread.,  and  the  various  kinds  of  pastry.  Wheat  is  first 
ground  between  mill-stones,  ana  then  sifted  to  obtain 
its  farina  or  flour.  The  flour  of  wheat  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  its  three  constituent  parts,  in  the  following 
manner.  The  flour  is  to  be  kneaded  into  a  paste  with 
water  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  the  water  continue 
pouring  upon  it  from  a  cock ;  this  liquid,  as  it  falls 
upon  the  paste,  takes  up  from  it  a  very  fine  white 
powder,  by  means  of  which  it  acquires  the  colour  and 
consistency  of  milk.  This  process  is  to  be  continued 
till  the  water  run  off  Clear,  when  the  flour  will  be  sepa- 
rated mto  three  distinct  parts:  1.  A  gray  elastic  matter 
that  sticks  to  the  hand,  and  on  account  of  its  properties 
lias  gained  the  name  of  the  glutinous,  or  vegeto-animal 
part.  -2.  A  white  powder  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  and  is  the  Jtecalum  or  starch.  3.  A  manor 
which  remains  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  mucilaginous  extract. 

Flour,  from  whatever  species  of  com  obtained,  is 
likewise  disposed  to  vinous  fermentation,  on  account 
of  its  saccharine  contents.  The  aptitude  for  fermen- 
tation of  these  mealy  seeds  increases  if  they  be  first 
converted  into  malt ;  insomuch  as  by  this  process,  the 
gluten  which  forms  the  germ  is  separated,  and  the 
starchy  part  appears  to  be  convened  into  saccharine 
matter.  The  making  of  malt,  for  which  purpose 
barley  and  wheat  are  generally  chosen,  is  as  follows  : 
The  grains  are  put  in  the  malting  tub,  and  immersed 
in  colli  water,  in  a  temperate  and  warm  season,  chang- 
ing this  fluid  several  times,  especially  in  hot  weather, 
and  they  are  thus  kept  soaking  till  they  be  sufficiently 
soft  to  the  touch.  Upon  this  they  are  piled  up  in  heaps 
on  a  roomy,  clean,  airy  floor,  where,  by  the  heat  spon- 
taneously taking  place,  the  vegetation  begins,  and  the 
grains  germinate.  To  cause  the  germination  to  go  on 
uniformly,  the  heaps  are  frequently  turned.  In  this 
state  the  vegetation  is  suffered  to  continue  till  the 
germs  have  about  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
length  of  the  corn.  It  is  carried  too  far  when  the  leafy 
germs  have  begun  to  sprout. 

For  this  teason,  limits  are  set  to  the  germination  by 
drying  the  malt,  which  is  effected  by  transferring  it  to 
the  kiln,  or  by  spreading  it  about  in  spacious  airy  lofts. 
Dried  in  the  last  way,  it  is  called  air-dried  malt ;  in  the 
first,  kiln-malt.  In"  drying  this  latter,  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  receive  a  burned  smell,  or  be  in 
part  converted  into  coal. 

From  this  malt,  beer  is  made  by  extraction  with 
water  and  fermentation. 

With  this  view,  a  quantity  of  malt  freed  from  its 
conns,  and  sufficient  for  one  intended  brewing,  is 
coarsely  bruised  by  grinding,  and  in  the  mash-tub  first 
well  mixed  with  some  cold,  then  scalded  with  hot 
water,  drawn  upon  it  from  the  boiler.  It  is  afterward 
strongly  and  uniformly  stirred.  When  the  whole  mass 
has  stood  quietly  for  a  certain  time,  the  extract,  (mash,) 
or  sweetwort,  is  brought  into  the  boiler,  and  the  malt 
remaining  in  the  tub  is  once  more  extracted  by  infusion 
with  hot  water. 

This  second  extract,  treated  in  like  manner,  is  added 
to  the  first,  and  both  are  hoilcd  together. 

This  clear  decoction  is  now  drawn  off,  and  called 
boiled  wort.  To  make  the  beer  more  fit  for  digestion, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  deprive  it  of  its  too  great  and 
unpleasant  sweetness,  the  wort  is  mixed  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  hops,  or  else  these  are  boiled  with  it.  After 
which  it  ought  to  be  quickly  cooled,  to  prevent  its 
transition  into  acetous  fermentation,  which  would 
ensue  if  it  were  kept  too  long  in  a  high  temperature. 

On  this  account  the  wort  is  transferred  into  the 
cooler,  where  it  is  exposed  with  a  large  surface  to  cold 
air,  and  from  this  to  the  fermenting  tub,  that  by  addi- 
tion of  a  sufficient  portion  of  recent  yest  it  may  begin 
to  ferment.  When  this  fermentation  has  proceeded 
to  a  due  degree,  and  the  yest  ceases  to  rise,  the  beer  is 
conveyed  into  casks  placed  in  cool  cellars,  where  it 
finishes  its  fermentation,  and  where  it  is  well  kept  and 
preserved,  under  the  name  of  barrelled  beer,  with  the 
precaution  of  filling  up  occasionally  the  vacancy 
caused  in  the  vessels  by  evaporation  ;  or  the  beer  is  bot- 
tled before  it  has  done  fermenting,  and  the  bottles  are 
stopped  a  little  before  the  fermentation  is  completely 
over.  By  so  doing  f  he  bottled  beer  is  rendered  spark- 
ling. In  this  state  it  frequently  bursts  the  bottles,  by 
the  disengagement  of  the  carbonic  acid  L'as  which  it 
K  k  k  i 
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contains,  and  it  strongly  froths,  like  champaign,  when 
brought  into  contact  with  air  on  being  poured  into 
another  vessel. 

Beer  well  prepared  should  be  limpid  and  clear,  pos- 
sess a  due  quantity  of  spirit,  and  excite  no  disagree- 
able sweet  taste,  and  contain  no  disengaged  acid.  By 
these  properties  it  is  a  species  of  vinous  beverage,  and 
is  distinguished  from  wine  in  the  strict  sense,  and  other 
liquors  of  that  kind,  by  the  much  greater  quantity  of 
mucilaginous  matter  which  it  has  received  by  extrac- 
tion from  the  malted  grains,  but  which  also  makes  it 
more  nourishing.  Brown  beer  derives  its  colour  from 
malt  strongly  roasted  in  the  kiln,  and  its  bitterish  taste 
from  the  hops.  Pale  beer  is  brewed  from  malt  dried 
in  the  air,  or  but  slightly  roasted,  with  but  little  or  no 
hops  at  all.    See  Beer. 

Wheal,  buck.    See  Polygonum  fagopyrum. 

Wheal,  eastern  buck.  See  Polygonum  divarica- 
tum. 

Wheat,  Indian.    See  Zea  mays. 

Wheat,  Turkey.  The  Turkey  wheat  is  a  native 
of  America,  where  it  is  much  cultivated,  as  it  is  also  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Italy  and  Germany. 
There  are  many  varieties,  which  differ  in  the  colour  of 
the  grain,  and  are  frequently  raised  in  our  gardens  by 
way  of  curiosity,  whereby  the  plant  is  well  known.  It 
is  the  chief  bread-corn  in  some  of  the  southern  parts 
of  America,  but  since  the  introduction  of  rice  into 
Carolina,  it  is  but  little  used  in  the  northern  colonies. 
It  makes  a  main  part  too  of  the  food  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple in  Italy  and  Germany.  This  is  the  sort  of  wheat 
mentioned  in  the  book  "of  Ruth,  where  it  is  said  that 
Boaz  treated  Ruth  with  parched  ears  of  corn  dipped  in 
vinegar.  This  method  of  eating  the  roasted  ears  of 
Turkey  wheat  is  still  practised  in  the  East ;  they  gather 
in  the  cars  when  about  half  ripe,  and  having  scorched 
them  to  their  minds,  eat  them  with  as  much  satisfac- 
tion as  we  do  the  best  flour-bread. 

In  several  parts  of  South  America  they  parch  the  ripe 
corn,  never  making  it  into  bread,  but  grinding  it  be- 
tween two  stones,  mix  it  with  water  in  a  calabash,  and 
so  eat  it.  The  Indians  make  a  sort  of  drink  from  this 
grain,  which  they  call  bid.  This  liquor  is  very  windy 
and  intoxicating,  and  has  nearly  the  taste  of  sour  small 
beer  .  but  they  do  not  use  it  in  common,  being  too  lazy 
to  rnrke  it  often,  and  therefore  it  is  chiefly  kept  for  the 
celebration  of  feasts  and  weddings,  at  which  times 
they  mostly  get  intolerably  drunk  with  it.  The  man- 
ner of  making  this  precious  beverage,  is  to  steep  a 
parcel  of  corn  in  a  vessel  of  water,  till  it  grows  sour, 
then  the  old  women  being  provided  with  calabashes  for 
the  purpose,  chew  some  grains  of  the  corn  in  their 
mouths,  and  spit  ting  it  into  the  calabashes,  empty  them, 
spittle  and  all,  into  the  sour  liquor,  having  previously 
drawn  off  the  latter  into  another  vessel. 

The  chewed  grain  soon  raises  a  fermentation,  and 
when  this  ceases,  the  liquor  is  let  off  from  the  dregs, 
and  set  by  till  wanted.  In  some  of  the  islands  in  the 
South  Sea,  where  each  individual  is  his  own  lawgiver, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  near  relation  to  excuse 
a  murderer  for  a  good  drunken  bout  of  ciri. 

[Turkey  wheat  is  the  Indian  corn  of  America.  It 
makes  a  rich,  wholesome,  and  nutritious  bread-corn, 
and  may  be  cooked  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways  than 
any  other  grain.  Dr.  Hooper  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
it  is  but  little  used  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States  (formerly  colonies).  There  is  not  a  farm  or 
plantation  in  any  part  of  the  country  without  a  portion 
planted  in  Indian  corn.  A  portion  of  Indian  meal 
mixed  with  wheat  or  rye  flour,  improves  the  bread 
made  in  that  way.    A.] 

WHET-SUATE.  A  greenish  gray-coloured  mine- 
ral, used  to  sharpen  oteel  instruments. 

WHEY.  The  fluid  part  of  milk  which  remains  after 
the  curd  has  been  separated.  It  contains  a  saccharine 
matter,  some  butter,  and  a  small  portion  of  cheese. 

WHISKEY.  A  dilute  alkohol  obtained  by  distilling 
malt. 

[Whiskey  is  obtained  in  this  country  from  rye,  Indian 
corn,  potatoes,  &c.  It  is  a  spirit  which,  when  concen- 
trated by  repeated  distillation,  produces  alkohol,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  various  fruits,  roots,  seeds,  &c. 
•See  Fn/its,  affording  spirit.     A.] 

WHISPERING.  A  lowness  of  speech,  caused  by 
uttering  the  words  so  feebly,  as  not  to  produce  any 
vibration  of  the  larynx. 

White-swelling.  See  Mrthropuosis,  and  Hydarthrus, 
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WHITES.    See  Leucorrhaa. 

WHITING.    See  Gadus. 

Whortleberry,  bears'.    See  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 

Whortleberry,  red.     See  Vaccinium.  vilis  id<za. 

WHYTT,  Robert,  was  born  in  1714,  at  Edinburgh, 
where  he  studied  physic,  and  after  visiting  the  medical 
schools  at  London,  Paris,  and  Leyden,  settled  In  the 
exercise  of  his  profession,  became  a  fellow,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  and  chairman  of  the  Institutions  of 
Medicine  in  that  university.  As  a  medical  practitioner 
and  teacher,  and  also  as  a  writer,  he  acquired  deserved 
celebrity.  The  first  of  his  publications  was  an  "  Essay 
on  the  Vital  and  other  involuntary  Motions  of  Animals," 
1751,  in  which  he  opposed  the  Stahlian  Theory,  and 
ascribed  them  to  the  operation  of  stimuli.  Four  years 
after,  his  "Physiological  Essays"  appeared,  in  which 
he  supposes  the  circulation  assisted  by  an  oscillatory 
motion  of  the  minute  vessels,  and  treats  of  sensibility 
and  irritability.  He  also  wrote  on  the  Use  of  Lime- 
water  in  Calculous  Complaints  ;  and  on  Nervous  Dis- 
eases ;  and  contributed  likewise  some  papers  to  the 
Edinburgh  Essays.  The  Observations  on  Hydrocepha- 
lus, were  published  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1766,  after  labouring  long  under  a  complication  of 
chronic  complaints. 

WIDOW-WAIL.    See  Daphne  mczereum. 

Wild  carrot.    See  Daucus  sylvestris. 

Wild  cucumber.     See  Momordica  elaterium. 

[  Wild  hoarhound.    See  Eupatorium  teucrium. 

Wild  lettuce.    See  JMctuca  virosa.    A.] 

Wild  navew.    See  Brassica  napns. 

WILLIS,  Thomas,  was  born  in  Wiltshire,  about  the 
year  1621,  and  entered  at  Oxford,  with  a  view  to  the  cle- 
rical profession;  but  he  afterward  changed  to  physic, 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1646,  and  commenced 
practice  at  the  university.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  steady  attachment  to  the  church  of  England,  and 
also  by  his  love  of  science,  so  that  he  became  one  of  the 
first  members  of  that  philosophical  society  at  Oxford, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don. He  was  ambitious  of  excelling  as  a  chemist,  and 
published,  in  1659,  a  treatise  on  Fermentation,  and  an- 
other on  Fever,  with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Urine.  After 
the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  to  the  Sedleian  pro- 
fessorship of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  received  his  doc- 
tor's degree.  In  1664,  he  published  his  celebrated  work 
•'Cerebri  Anatome,"  with  a  description  of  the  nerves ; 
which  was  followed,  after  three  years,  by  his  "  Patho- 
logia  Cerebri  et  Nervosi  Generis,"  in  which  he  treats 
of  Convulsive  Diseases,  and  the  Scurvy.  In  the  mean 
time  he  had  settled  in  London,  and  being  nominated  a 
physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  was  advancing  to 
the  first  rank  in  practice.  His  next  publication  was  on 
Hysteria  and  Hypochondriasis.  In  1672,  he  produced 
another  work,  "  De  Anima  Brutorum ;"  which  he  sup- 
posed like  the  vital  principle  in  man  of  a  corporeal  na- 
ture. The  year  following  he  began  to  print  his  "  Phar- 
maceutice  Rationalis,"  which  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete, being  carried  off  by  a  pleurisy  in  his  fifty-fourth 
year.  His  works  engaged  great  attention  at  first,  and 
are  still  admired,  though  modern  improvements  have 
diminished  their  value.  They  are  written  in  an  ele- 
gant Latin  style. 

WILLOW.    See  Salix. 

Willoio,  crack.    See  Salts  fragilis. 

Willow,  sweet.    See  Myrica  gale. 

Willow,  white-    See  Salix  fragilis. 

Willow-herb.    See  Lythrum  salicaria. 

Willow-herb,  roeebay.  See  Epilobium  angustifo- 
Uum. 

Willow-leaved  oak.    See  Quercus  phellos. 

WINE.  Vinum.  "Chemists  give  the  name  of  wine 
in  general  to  all  liquors  that  have  become  spirituous  by 
fermentation.  Thus  cider,  beer,  hydromel  or  mead, 
and  other  similar  liquors,  are  wines. 

The  principles  and  theory  of  the  fermentation  which 
produces  these  liquors  are  essentially  the  same. 

All  those  nutritive,  vegetable,  and  animal  matters 
which  contain  sugar  ready  formed,  are  susceptible  of 
the  spirituous  fermentation.  Thus  wine  may  be  made 
of  all  the  juices  of  plants,  the  sap  of  trees,  the  infusions 
and  decoctions  of  farinaceous  vegetables,  the  milk  of 
frujiverons  animals;  and,  lastly,  it  may  be  made  of  all 
ripe  succulent  fruits ;  but  all  these  substances  are  not 
equally  proper  to  be  changed  into  a  good  and  generous 
wine. 

As  the  production  of  alkohol  is  the  result  of  the  spi- 
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rituous  fermentation,  that  wine  may  be  considered  as 
essentially  the  best,  which  contains  most  ulkohol.  But 
of  all  substances  BUsceptible  of  the  spirituous  fermenta- 
tion, none  is  capable  Of  being  converted  into  *>  good 
wine,  as  the  juice  of  the  grapes  of  France,  or  ot  other 
countries  that  ate  nearly  In  the  same  latitude,  or  in  the 
same  temperature.  The  grapes  of  hotter  countries,  and 
even  those  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Fiance,  do  in- 
deed furnish  wines  that  have  a  more  agreeable,  that  is, 
more  of  a  saccharine  taste;  hut  these  wines,  though 
they  are  sufficiently  strong,  are  not  so  spirituous  as 
those  of  the  provinces  near  the  middle  of  France :  at 
least  from  these  latter  wines  the  best  vinegar  and 
brandy  are  made.  As  an  example,  therefore,  of  spirit- 
uous fermentation  in  general,  we  shall  describe  the 
method  of  making  wine  from  the  juice  of  the  grapes  of 
France. 

This  juice,  when  newly  expressed,  and  before  it  has 
begun  to  ferment,  is  called  must,  and  in  common  lan- 
guage sweet  wine.  It  is  turbid,  has  an  agreeable  and 
very  saccharine  taste.  It  is  very  laxative  ;  and  when 
drunk  too  freely,  or  by  persons  disposed  to  diarrhoeas, 
it  is  apt  to  occasion  these  disorders.  Its  consistence  is 
somewhat  less  fluid  than  that  of  water,  and  it  becomes 
almost  of  a  pitchy  thickness  when  dried. 

When  the  must  is  pressed  from  tne  grapes,  and  but 
into  a  proper  vessel  and  place,  with  a  temperature  be- 
tween fifty-five  and  sixty  degrees,  very  sensible  effects 
are  produced  in  it,  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  liquor,  and  the  exposure  of  the 
place.  It  then  swells,  and  is  so  rarefied,  that  it  fre- 
quently overflows  the  vessel  containing  it,  if  this  be 
nearly  full.  An  intestine  motion  is  excited  among  its 
parts,  accompanied  with  a  small  hissin»  noise  and  evi- 
dent ebullition.  The-  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  disengaged  a  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  of  such  purity,  and  so  subtle  and  dangerous,  that 
it  is  capable  of  killing  instantly  men  and  animals  ex- 
posed to  it  in  a  place  where  the  air  is  not  renewed. 
The  skins,  stones,  and  other  grosser  matters  of  the 
grapes,  are  buoyed  up  by  the  particles  of  disengaged  air 
that  adhere  to  their  surface,  are  variously  agitated,  and 
are  raised  in  form  of  a  scum,  or  soft  and  spongy  crust, 
that  covers  the  whole  liquor.  During  the  fermenta- 
tion, this  crust  is  frequently  raised,  and  broken  by  the 
air  disengaged  from  the  liquor  which  forces  its  way 
through  it ;  afterward  the  crust  subsides,  and  becomes 
entire  as  before. 

These  effects  continue  while  the  fermentation  is 
brisk,  and  at  last  gradually  cease:  then  the  crust,  being 
no  longer  supported,  falls  in  pieces  to  the  bottom  of  the 
liquor.  At  this  time,  if  we  would  have  a  strong  and 
generous  wine,  all  sensible  fermentation  must  be 
stopped.  This  is  done  by  putting  the  wfne  into  close 
vessels,  and  carrying  these  into  a  cellar  or  other  cool 
place. 

After  this  first  operation,  an  interval  of  repose  takes 
place,  as  is  indicated  by  the  cessation  of  the  sensible 
effects  of  the  spirituous  fermentation  ;  and  thus  enables 
us  to  preserve  a  liquor  no  less  agreeable  in  its  taste, 
than  useful  for  its  reviving  and  nutritive  qualities,  when 
drunk  moderately. 

If  we  examine  the  wine  produced  by  this  first  fer- 
mentation, we  shall  find,  that  it  differs  entirely  and 
essentially  from  the  juice  of  grapes  before  fermenta- 
tion. Its  sweet  and  saccharine  taste  is  changed  into 
one  that  is  very  different,  though  still  agreeable,  and 
somewhat  spirituous  and  piquant.  It  has  not  the  laxa- 
tive quality  of  must,  but  affects  the  head,  and  occa- 
sions, as  is  well  known,  drunkenness.  Lastly,  if  it  be 
distilled,  it  yields,  instead  of  the  insipid  water  obtained 
trom  must  by  distillation  with  the  heat  of  boiling  water 
a  volatile,  spirituous,  and  inflammable  liquor,  called' 
spirit  of  wine,  or  alkohol.  This  spirit  is  consequently 
a  new  being,  produced  by  the  kind  of  fermer  tation 
called  the  vinous  or  spirituous.  ' 

When  any  liquor  undergoes  the  spirituous  fermenta 
Hon,  all  its  parts  seem  not  to  ferment  a.  the  same  time 
otherwise  the  fermentation  would  probably  be  verv 
quickly  completed,  and  the  appearances  would  bo  much 
more  striking  :  hence,  in  a  liquor  much  disposed  to  frr 
mentation,  this  motion  is  more  quick  and  s  multaneous 
than  in  another  liquor  less  disposed.  Experie nr S 
shown,  that  a  wine,  the  fermentation  of  which  fa  v« 
slow  and  tedious,  is  never  good  or  very  spirituous  ■  and 
therefore,  when  the  weather  is  too  cold,  the  fermenA 
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tlie  wine  is  made.  A  proposal  has  been  made  by  a  person 
very  intelligent  in  economical  affairs,  to  apply  a  greater 
than  the  usual  heat  to  accelerate  the  fermentation  of 
the  wine,  in  those  years  in  which  grapes  have  not  been 
sufficiently  ripened,  and  when  the  juice  is  not  suffi- 
ciently disposed  to  fermentation. 

A  too  hasty  and  violent  fermentation  is  perhaps  also 
hurtful,  from  the  dissipation  and  loss  of  some  of  the 
spirit  ;  but  of  this  we  are  not  certain.  However,  we 
may  distinguish,  in  the  ordinary  method  of  making 
wines  of  grapes,  two  periods  in  the  fermentation,  the 
first  of  which  lasts  during  the  appearance  of  the  sensi- 
ble effects  above  mentioned,  in  which  the  greatest 
number  of  fermentable  particles  ferment.  After  this 
rust  effort  of  fermentation,  these  effects  sensibly  dimi- 
nish, ami  ought  to  be  stopped,  for  reasons  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned.  The  fermentative  motion  of  the  liquors 
then  ceases.  The  heterogeneous  paits  that  were  sus- 
pended in  the  wines  by  this  motion,  and  render  it 
muddy,  are  separated  and  form  a  sediment,  called  the 
lees  ;  after  which  the  wine  becomes  clear ;  but  though 
the  operation  is  then  considered  as  finished,  and  the 
fermentation  apparently  ceases,  it  does  not  really  cease : 
and  it  ought  to  be  continued  in  some  degree,  if  we  would 
have  good  wine. 

In  this  new  wine  a  part  of  the  liquor  probably  re- 
mains that  has  not  fermented,  and  which  afterward 
ferments,  but  so  very  slowly,  that  none  of  the  sensible 
effects  produced  in  the  first  fermentation  are  here  per- 
ceived. The  fermentation,  therefore,  still  continues  in 
the  wine,  during  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  although  in 
an  imperceptible  manner;  and  this  is  the  second  pe- 
riod of  the  spirituous  fermentation,  which  may  be 
called  the  imperceptible  fermentation.  We  may  easily 
perceive  that  the  effect  of  this  imperceptible  fermenta- 
tion is  the  gradual  increase  of  the  quantity  of  alkohol. 
It  has  also  another  effect  no  less  advantageous,  namely, 
the  separation  of  the  acid  salt  called  tartar  from  the 
wine.  This  matter  is,  therefore,  a  second  sediment, 
that  is  formed  in  the  wine,  and  adheres  to  the  sides  of 
the  containing  vessels.  As  the  taste  of  tartar  is  harsh 
and  disagreeable,  it  is  evident  that  the  wine,  which  by 
means  of  the  insensible  fermentation  has  acquired 
more  alkohol,  and  has  disengaged  itself  of  the  greater 
part  of  its  tartar,  ought  to  be  much  better  and  more 
agreeable;  and  for  this  reason  chiefly  old  wine  is  uni- 
versally preferable  to  new  wine. 

But  insensible  fermentation  can  only  ripen  and 
meliorate  the  wine,  if  the  sensible  fermentation  have 
regularly  proceeded,  and  been  stopped  in  due  time. 
We  know  certainly  that  if  a  sufficient  time  have  not 
been  allowed  for  the  first  period  of  the  fermentation, 
the  unfermented  matter  that  remains,  being  in  too  larae 
a  quantity,  will  then  ferment  in  the  bottles,  or  close 
vessels,  in  which  the  wine  is  put,  and  will  occasion 
effects  so  much  more  sensible,  as  the  first  fermenta- 
tion shall  have  been  sooner  interrupted  :  hence  these 
wines  are  always  turbid,  emit  bubbles,  and  sometimes 
break  the  bottles  from  the  large  quantity  of  air  disen- 
gaged during  the  fermentation. 

We  have  an  instance  of  these  effects  in  the  wine  of 
Champaign,  and  in  others  of  the  same  kind.  The 
sensible  fermentation  of  these  wines  is  interrupted,  or 
rather  suppressed,  that  they  may  have  this  sparkling 
quality.  It  is  well  known  that  these  wines  make  the 
corks  flj  out  of  the  bottles  ;  that  they  sparkle  and  froth 
when  they  are  poured  into  glasses;  and  lastly,  that 
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Wines  for  daily  use  ought  to  have  undergone  so  com- 
pletely the  sensible  fermentation,  that  the  succeeding 
fermentation  shall  be  insensible,  or  at  least  exceedingly 
little  perceived.  Wine,  in  which  the  first  fermenta- 
tion has  been  too  far  advanced,  is  liable  to  worse  in- 
conveniences than  that  in  which  the  first  fermentation 
has  been  too  quickly  suppressed  ;  for  every  fermenta- 
ble liquor  is,  from  its  nature,  in  a  continual  intestine 
motion,  more  or  less  strong  according  to  circumstances, 
from  the  first  instant  of  the  spirituous  fermentation, 
till  it  is  completely  purified:  hence,  from  the  time  of 
the  completion  of  the  spirituous  fermentation,  or  even 
before,  the  wine  begins  to  undergo  the  acid  or  acetous 
fermentation.  This  acid  fermentation  is  very  slow  and 
insensible,  when  the  wine  is  included  in  very  close 
vessels,  and  in  a  cool  place ;  but  it  gradually  advances, 
so  that  in  a  certain  ti.ne  the  wine,  instead  of  living 
improved,  becomes  at  last  sour.  This  evil  cannot  he 
remedied  ;  because  the  fermentation  may  advance,  but 
cannot  he  reverted. 

Wine-merchants,  therefore,  when  their  wines  become 

sour,  can  only  conceal  or  absorb  this  acidity  by  certain 
substances,  as  by  alkalies  and  absorbent  earths.  But 
these  suBstances  give  to  wine  a  dark  greenish  colour, 
and  a  laste  which,  though  not  acid,  is  somewhat  dis- 
agreeable. Besides,  calcareous  earths  accelerate  con- 
siderably the  total  destruction  and  putrefaction  of  the 
wine.  Oxides  of  lead,  having  the  property  of  forming 
wiih  the  acid  of  vinegar  a  salt  of  an  agreeable  saccha- 
rine taste,  which  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  the  wine, 
and  which  besides  has  the  advantage  of  stopping  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction,  might  be  very  well  em- 
ployed to  remedy  the  acidity  of  wine,  if  lead  and  all 
its  preparations  were  not  pernicious  to  health,  as  they 
occasion  most  terrible  colics,  and  even  death,  when 
taken  internally.  We  cannot  believe  that  any  wine- 
merchant,  knowing  the  evil  consequences  of  lead, 
should,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  employ  it  for  the  purpose 
mentioned  ;  but  if  there  Be  any  such  persons,  they  must 
be  considered  as  the  poisoners  and  murderers  of  the 
public.  At  Alicant,  where  very  sweet  wines  are  made, 
it  is  the  practice  to  mix  a  little  lime  with  the  grapes 
before  they  are  pressed.  This,  however,  can  only  neu- 
tralize the  acid  already  existing  in  the  grape. 

If  wine  contain  litharge,  or  any  other  oxide  of  lead, 
it  may  be  discovered  by  evaporating  some  pints  of  it  to 
dryness,  and  melting  the  residuum  in  a  crucible,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  a  small  button  of  lead  may  be  found 
after  the  fusion :  but  an  easier  and  more  expeditious 
proof  is  by  pouring  into  the  wine  some  liquid  sulphu- 
ret.  If.the  precipitate  occasioned  by  this  addition  of 
the  sulphuret  be  white,  or  only  coloured  by  the  wine 
we  may  know  that  no  lead  is  contained  in  it;  but  if 
the  precipitate  be  dark  coloured,  brown,  or  blackish 
we  may  conclude,  that  it  contains  lead  or  iron. 

The  only  substances  that  cannot  absorb  or  destroy, 
but  cover  and  render  supportable  the  sharpness  of 
wine,  without  any  inconvenience,  are,  sugar,  honey, 
and  other  saccharine  alimentary  matters  ;  but  they  can 
succeed  only  when  the  wine  is  very  little  acid,  and 
when  an  exceeding  small  quantity  only  of  these  sub- 
slances  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  effect ;  other- 
wise the  wine  would  have  a  sweetish,  tart,  and  not 
agreeable  taste. 

From  what  is  here  said  concerning  the  acescencyof 
wine,  we  may  conclude  that  when  this  accident  hap- 
pens, it  cannot  by  any  good   method  be  remedied,  and 


they  have  a  taste  much  more  lively  and  more  piquant    tnat  nothing  remains  to  be  done  with  sour  wine  but  to 


than  wines  that  do  not  sparkle;  but  this  sparkling 
quality,  and  all  the  effects  depending  on  it,  are  only 
caused  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  is  disengaged  during  the  confined  fermenta- 
tion that  the  wine  has  undergone  in  close  vessels. 
This  airr  not  having  ail  opportunity  of  escaping,  and 
of  being  dissipated  as  fast  as  it  is  disengaged,  and 
being  interposed  between  all  the  parts  of  the  wine, 
combines  in  some  measure  with  them,  and  adheres  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  does  to  certain  mineral  waters, 
in  which  it  produces  nearly  the  same  effects.  When 
this  air  is  entirely  disengaged  from  these  wines,  they 
no  longer  sparkle,  they  lose  their  piquancy  of  taste, 
become  mild,  and  even  almost  insipid. 

Such  are  the  qualities  that,  wine  acquires  in  time, 
when  its  first  lermentaiion  has  not  continued  suffi- 
ciently long.  These  qualities  are  given  purposely  to 
certain  kinds  of  wine,  to  indulge  taste  or  caprice ;  but 
such  wines  are  supposed  to  be  unfit  for  daily  use. 


sell   it  to  vinegar-makers,    as    all    honest   wine-iuer- 
chams  do. 

As  the  must  of  the  grape  contains  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  tartar  than  our  currant  or  gooseberry  juices 
do,  Dr.  Tie  has  been  accustomed,  for  many  years  to 
recommend,  in  his  lectures,  the  addition  of  a  small 
portion  of  that  salt  to  our  must,  to  make  it  ferment 
into  a  more  genuine  wine.  Dr.  M'Culloch  has  lately 
prescribed  the  same  addition  in  his  popular  treatise  on 
the  art  of  making  wine. 

The  following  is  Brando's  valuable  table  of  the  quan- 
tity of  spirit  in  different  kinds  of  wine  ;— 

Proportion  of 

spin  per  cent. 

,    -  .  twieasure. 

1.  Lissa ».»•*,      2li  47 

Ditt0 24i35 

„   „  .  .  Average.  -  „..  35.41 

2.  Raisin  wine ,  t  26  40 

Ditto .,,,  ,  ,,.    ,„;,  25'tj 


WIN 

Raisin  wine 23.20 

Average 25.12 

3.  Marsala 2630 

Ditto 25.05 

Average 25.09 

4.  Madeira ■ 24.42 

Ditto  23.03 

Ditto  (Sircial) 21.40 

Ditto 10.24 

Average 22.27 

5.  Currant  wine 20.55 

6.  Sherry 19.81 

Ditto 19.83 

Ditto 18.7!) 

Ditto 18.25 

Average 19.17 

7.  Teneriffe , 39.79 

8.  Colares 19.75 

9.  Lachryma  Christi 19.70 

10.  Conslantia,  white 19.75 

11.  Ditto.red 18.92 

12.  Lisbon 18.94 

13.  Malaga  (1666) 18.94 

14.  Bucellas 18.49 

15.  RedMadeira 22.30 

Ditto 18.40 

Average 20.35 

16.  Cape  Muschat 18.25 

17.  Cape  Madeira 22.94 

Ditto 20.50 

Ditto 18.11 

Average 20.51 

18.  Grapcwine 18.11 

19.  Calcavella 19.20 

Ditto 18.10 

Average 18.65 

20.  Vidonia 19.25 

21.  AlbaFlora 17.26 

22.  Malaga 17.26 

23.  White  Hermitage 17.43 

24.  Rousilloti 19.00 

Ditto 17.26 

Average 18.13 

25.  Claret 17.11 

Ditto 16.32 

Ditto 14.08 

Ditto 12.91 

Average 15.10 

2G.  Malmsey  Madeira 16.40 

27.  Lunel 15.52 

28.  Sheraaz 15.52 

29.  Syracuse 1528 

30.  Sauterne 14.22 

31.  Burgundy 16.60 

Ditto 15.22 

Ditto 14.53 

Ditto 11.95 

Average 14.57 

32.  Hock 14.37 

Ditto 13.00 

Ditto  (old  in  cask) 8.88 

Average 12.08 

33.  Nice 14.63 

34.  Barsac 13.86 

35.  Tent 13.30 

36.  Champaign   (still) 13.80 

Ditto  (sparkling) 1280 

Ditto  (red) 12.56 

Ditto  (ditto) 11-30 

Average • 1261 

37.  Red  Hermitage 12.32 

38   Vinde  Grave |!l; 

Ditto J2.B0 

Average ~a 

39.  Frontignac J2.<9 

40.  CoteRotie "•;£ 

41.  Gooseberry  wine •••  lL'si 

42.  Orange  wine— average  of  six  samples 

made  by  a  London  manufacturer. .. .  11. 26 

43.'Tokay jj-f» 

44.  Elder  wine °°i 

45.  Cider,  highest  average •  •  •  •  9»7 

Ditto,  lowest  ditto 5  21 

46   Perrv,  average  of  four  samples 7.26 

47.  Meail '■» 

48.  Ale(Burton) ^ 
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Ditto  (Edinburgh) G.20 

Ditio  (Dorchester) »™ 

Average «-M7 

49.  Brown  Stout "j8" 

50.  London  Porter  (average) 4.^U 

51.  Ditto  small  beer  (ditto) I-**" 

52.  Brandy •»■•£ 

53.  Rum *5-}!? 

54.  Gin a«« 

55.  Scotch  whiskey ??Sn.i 

56.  Irish  ditto 5J-J0 

The  wines  principally  used   in  medicine  are,  the 

vimnn  alhum  Mfpanieum,  or  sherry,  vinum  canarium, 
canary  or  sack  wine,  the  vinum  rhenanum,  or  Rhenish 
wine,"  and  the  vinum  rubrum,  or  port  wine.  These 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  their  con- 
stituent principles,  and  particularly  in  that  of  alkohol, 
which  they  contain.  The  qualities  of  wines  depend 
not  only  upon  the  difference  of  the  grapes,  as  contain' 
Ing  more  or  less  of  saccharine  juice  and  the  acid  mat- 
ter which  accompanies  it,  but  also  upon  circumstances 
attending  the  process  of  fermentation.  New  wines  are 
liable  to  a  strong  degree  of  acescency  when  taken  into 
the  stomach,  and  thereby  occasion  much  flatulency 
and  eructations  of  acid  matter ;  heartburn  and  violent 
pains  in  the  stomach  from  spasms  are  also  often  pro- 
duced; and  the  acid  mallei,  by  passing  into  the  intes- 
tines and  mixing  with  the  bile,  is  apt  to  occasion  colics 
or  excite  diarrhoeas.  Sweet  wines  are  likewise  more 
disposed  to  become  acescent  in  the  stomach  than 
others ;  but  as  the  quantity  of  alkohol  which  they  con- 
tain is  more  considerable  than  appears  sensibly  to  the 
taste,  their  acescency  is  thereby  in  a  great  measure 
counteracted.  Red  port,  and  most  of  the  red  wines, 
have  an  adstringent  quality,  by  which  they  strengthen 
the  stomach,  and  prove  useful  in  restraining  immode- 
rate evacuations  ;  on  the  contrary,  those  which  are  of 
an  acid  nature,  as  Rhenish,  pass  freely  by  the  kidneys, 
and  gently  loosen  the  belly.  But  this,  and  perhaps  all 
I  he  thin  or  weak  wines,  though  of  an  agreeable  flavour, 
yet  as  containing  little  alkohol,  are  readily  disposed  to 
Income  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  thereby  to  aggravate 
all  arthritic  and  calculous  complaints,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
duce the  effects  of  new  wine.  The  general  effects  ot 
wine  are,  to  stimulate  the  stomach,  exhilarate  the  spi- 
rits, warm  tiie  habit,  quicken  the  circulation,  promote 
perspiration,  and,  in  large  qi  amities,  to  prove  intoxi- 
cating,  and  powerfully  sedative.  In  many  disorders, 
wine  is  universally  admitted  to  be  of  important  service, 
and  especially  in  fevers  of  the  typhus  kind,  or  of  a  pu- 
trid tendency  ;  in  which  it  is  found  to  raise  the  pulse, 
support  the  strength,  promote  a  diaphoresis,  and  to 
resist  putrefaction ;  and  in  many  cases  it  proves  of 
more  immediate  advantage  than  the  Peruvian  bark. 
Delirium,  which  is  the  consequence  of  excessive  irri- 
tability, and  a  defective  state  of  nervous  energy,  is 
often  entirely  removed  by  the  free  use  of  wine.  It  is 
also  a  well-founded  observation,  that  those  who  indulge 
in  the  use  of  wine  are  less  subject  to  fevers  of  the  ma 
liguant  and  intermittent  !:ind.  In  the  putrid  sore  throat, 
in  the  smallpox,  when  attended  with  great  debility 
and  symptoms  of  putridity,  in  gangrenes,  and  in  the 
plague,  wine  is  to  be  considered  as  a  principal  remedy ; 
and  in  almost  all  cases  of  languor,  and  of  great  pros- 
tration of  strength,  wine  is  experienced  to  be  a  more 
grateful  and  efficacious  cordial  than  can  be  furnished 
from  the  whole  class  of  aromatics. 

WING.    See  Ma. 

WINSLOW,  James  Benigntjs,  was  born  in  1669,  in 
the  isle  of  Funen,  and  having  studied  a  year  under 
Borrichius,  was.  sent  with  a  pension  from  the  king  of 
Denmark,  to  seek  improvement  in  the  principal  uni- 
versities of  Europe.  In  1698,  he  became  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Duverney,  at  Paris,  where  he  waff  induced 
to  abjure  the  Protestant  religion;  and  the  patronage  of 
Bossuet,  who  converted  him,  procured  for  him  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  in  1705.  He  afterward  read  lectures  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  at  the  Royal  Gardens ;  and  in 
1/43  was  promoted  to  the  professorship  in  that  institu- 
tion. In  the  mean  time,  he  communicated  several 
papers  on  anatomical  and  physiological  subjects  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  he  was  admitted  an  associate 
His  great  work,  mentioned  by  Haller  as  superseding  all 
former  compositions  of  anatomy,  and  entitled  "  Eirjc- 
aiuon  Anatomique  de  la  Structure  du  Corps  Humain," 
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first  appeared  at  Paris  in  1732, 4to.    It  was  frequently 
reprinted,  and  translated  into  various  languages;  and  is 
still  regarded  as  of  standard  authority.  It  was  intended 
as  a  plan  of  a  larger  work,  which,  however,  lie  did  not 
finish.    He  reached  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one. 
Winter-bark.    See  Ifinteranne  cortex. 
Winter-eherry.     Sec  I'hiisnlis  alkekengi. 
WINTERA.     (Named  after  Captain  Winter,  who 
brought  the  bark  from  the  straits  of  Magellan  in  1579, 
and  introduced  it  to  the  knowledge  of  "physicians  as 
useful  in  scurvy,  &c.) 

Wintera  .uio.Ni.vi  ica.    The  systematic  name  of  the 
winter-bark  tree.     The  bark  is  called  Cortex  wintera- 
nvs ;  Cortex  magcllanic us  ;   Cortex  canellic  alba; ;  and 
the  tree,  Winteranus  epurws ;  Canella  cubana ;  Win- 
tcrania  toyneUa,  and  If'intcria  aromatica—pedunculis 
UggrtgitfAs    terminations,    pistalis    quutiior,   of  Lin- 
ii.-r  us.     It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.     The  bark 
is   brought    into    Europe    in  long    quills,  somewhat 
thicker  than  cinnamon.    Their  taste  is    moderately 
warm,  aromatic,  and  bitterish,  and  of  an  agreeable 
smell  somewhat  resembling  that  of  cloves.    Canella 
alba  has  been  supposed  to  possess  considerable  me- 
dicinal powers  in   the  cure  of  scurvy  and  some  other 
complaints.     It  is  now  merely  considered  as  a  useful 
and  cheap  aromatic,  and  is  chiefly  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  and  rendering  less  disagreeable 
the  more  powerful  and  nauseous  drugs;  with  which 
view  it  is  used  in  the  tinctura  amara,  vinum  amarum, 
vinum  rhai,  &c.  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 
Winterancs  cortex.    See  Wintera  aromatica. 
Wintera'iSts  bpurius.     See  Canella  alba. 
[Winter  oreen     See  Pyrola  umbellata.    A.] 
WISEMAN,  Richard,  was  first  known   as  a  sur- 
geon in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  and  accompanied 
Prince  Charles,  when  a  fugitive,  in  France,  Holland, 
and  Flanders.   He  served  for  three  years  in  the  Spanish 
navy,  and,  returning  with  the  prince  to  Scotland,  was 
made  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Worcester.     After  his 
liberation    in    1G52,    he    settled    in    London.     When 
Charles  II.  was  restored,   he  became  eminent  in  his 
profession,  and  was  made  one  of  the  sergeant-surgeons 
to  the  king.     In  1076.  he  appears,  from  the  preface  tfc 
his  works,  to  have   been  a  sufferer  by  ill  health  for 
twenty  years:  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 
The  result  of  his  experience  was  given  in  "Several 
Surgical   Treatises  on   Tumours,  Ulcers,   Diseases   of 
the  Apus,  Scrofula,  Wounds,  Gunshot  Wounds,  Frac- 
tures and  Luxations,  and  Syphilis."    He  seems  to  have 
given  a  faithful  account  of  more  than  six  hundred 
cases,  recording  his  failures  as  well  as  his  cures.     He 
advocated  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch  in  scrofula, 
though  the  fallacy  is  evident  even  from  his  own  nar- 
raiion.  His  writings  have  long  been  regarded  as  stand- 
ard authority. 

WITHERING,  William,  was  born  in  1741,  and 
finished  his  medical  education  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
took  his  degree  at  twenty-live.  From  Stafford,  where 
ettled  and  married,  he  removed  to  Birming- 
ham, and  speedily  obtained  a  very  extensive  practice  by 
his  skill  and  assiduity,  without  neglecting  his  scientific 
pursuils,  which  were  chiefly  in  botany  and  chemistry. 
He  was  author  oi  several  valuable  publications:  "A 
Botanical  Arrangement  of  British  Plants,"  which  ap- 
peared at  first  in  1776,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.,  but  pro- 
gressively increased  to  four;  a  translation  of  Berg- 
man's '  Sciagraphia  Begni  Mineralis  ;"  and  some  che- 
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Then  passing  some  time  on  the  Continent,  he  settled 
near  Ins  native  place,  and  practised  there  for  live  or 
six  years.  He  next  came  to  London,  and  was  soon 
appointed  a  physician  to  the  Middlesex  Dispensary. 
In  17!)0,  he  published  the  first  part,  which  was  after- 
ward completed  in  four  quarto  volumes,  of  a  highly 
valuable  work,  entitled  "  Medical  Botany."  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  elected  physician  to  the  Small-pox 
Hospital;  and  in  executing  the  duties  of  that  office  ho 
displayed  the  highest  zeal.  He  gave  a  manifest  proof 
of  his  attention  to  the  subject,  by  publishing  in  1796  the 
first  part  of  a  "  History  of  the  Small-pox  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, &c.;"  but  the  discovery  of  vaccination  superseded 
the  necessity  of  completing  that  work.  Dr.  Woodville 
was  duly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  what  had 
been  announced  by  Dr.  Jenner :  but  feeling  a  proper 
degree  of  skepticism  at  first,  he  was  anxious  to  inves- 
tigate the  practice  fully,  before  he  gave  it  his  sanction. 
Unfortunately  he  was  led  into  an  error  at  the  outset, 
by  not  keeping  in  recollection,  that  the  atmosphere  of 
the  hospital  was  loaded  with  variolous  contagion, 
whence  some  unpleasant  results  appeared ;  but  this 
being  suggested  to  him,  he  was  induced,  on  more  ma- 
ture consideration,  strenuously  to  advocate  the  prac- 
tice of  vaccination;  and  by  the  excellent  opportunities 
lie  enjoyed,  he  contributed  very  materially  to  its  rapid 
success.     He  died  in  1805. 

WOODWARD,  John,  was  born  in  Derbyshire  in 
1664,  and  put  apprentice  to  some  trade  in  London  ;  but 
evincing  an  ardour  for  science,  Dr.  Barwick  took  him 
into  his  family,  and  for  four  years  instructed  him  in 
medicine  and  anatomy;  after  which  he  procured  him 
the  medical  professorship  at  Greshain  College.  He 
published  about  this  time  an  essay  towards  a  Natural 
History  of  the  Earth,  which,  though  executed  without 
sufficient  preparation,  procured  his  election  into  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1695,  he  was  created  M.D.  by 
Archbishop  Tenison,  and  the  year  after  obtained  the 
same  degree  from  Cambridge;  whence  he  was  ad-mi  tied 
into  the  College  of  Physicians  as  a  fellow,  in  1702. 
He  however  pursued  his  inquiries  into  natural  history 
and  antiquities  for  some  time  with  great  zeal.  In  1718, 
he  published  a  work  entitled  "  The  State  of  Physic  and 
of  Diseases,"  containing  some  fanciful  theories,  which 
were  ably  confuted  by  Dr.  Freind,  both  ludicrously  and 
seriously.  He  died  at  Gresham  College  in  1727,  be- 
queathing his  personal  property  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  for  the  endowment  of  an  annual  lecture- 
ship, on  some  subject  taken  from  his  own  writings. 
Soon  after  his  death,  a  catalogue  of  his  fossils  was 
published  in  1737,  his  "  Select  Cases  and  Consultations 
in  Physic,"  containing  some  valuable  observations. 
He  supposed  the  vital  principle  to  reside  not  in  the 
nerves,  but  in  the  blood,  and  other  parts  of  tlie  body ; 
and  he  made  many  experiments  to  establish  the  vis 
insita  of  muscles. 

Woody  nightshade.    See  Solanum  dulcamara. 
WORL.     See  Verticillus. 

WORM.  Vermis.  There  are  several  kinds  of  ani- 
mals which  infest  the  human  body.  Their  usual  di- 
vision is  into  those  which  inhabit  only  the  intestinal 
canal,  as  theascarides,  &c. ;  and  those  which  are  found 
in  other  parts,  as  hydatids,  &c.  Such  is  the  nature  and 
office  of  the  human  stomach  and  intestines,  that  in- 
sects and  worms,  or  their  ovula,  may  not  (infrequently 
be  conveyed  into  that  canal  with  those  things  that  are 
continually  taken  as  food  ;  but  such  insects,  or  worms, 


mical   and   mineralogical  papers  contributed    to  the    do  not  live  long,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  generate  in  a 
Boyal  Sim  iety,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow.     "  Account    situation  so  different  from  their  natural  one.    Besides 


of  the  Scarlet  Fever,  &c. ;"  "Account  of  the  Fox 
glove,"  with  Practical  Remarks  on  the4Dropsy  and 
oihei  Diseases,  published  in  1785.  His  lungs  being 
weak,  be  found  it  necessary,  in  the  winter  of  1793,  to 
go  to  Lisbon,  and  afterward  to  relax  from  his  profes- 
sional exertions.     His  death  occurred  in  1799. 

WITHER1TE.     See  Heavy-spar. 

WO  AD.    See  Isalis  tinctoria. 

WOLFRAM.    An  ore  of  tungsten. 

WOLF'S  KANE.     See  Aconitum  napellus. 

WOMB.     See  Utervs. 

Womb,  inflammation  of.     See  Hyslcritii. 

Wood-louse.    See  Oniscus  asellus. 

Wood-sorrel.     See  Oxalis  acetosella. 

Wood  stone.     See  Jfomstone. 

WOODVILLE,  Willi  vm.  was  horn  at  Cocker- 
mouth  in  1752.  After  serving  a  short  apprenticeship 
to  an  apothecary  he  graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1775. 


these,  there  are  worms  that  are  never  found  in  any 
other  situation  than  the  human  stomach  or  intestines, 
and  which  there  generate  and  produce  their  species. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  human  stomach  and  intestines 
are  the  seat  for  animalcula,  which  are  translated  from 
their  natural  situation,  and  also  for  worms  proper  to 
them,  which  live  in  no  other  situation. 

First  Class.  This  contains  those  which  are  gene- 
rated and  nourished  in  the  human  intestinal  canal,  and 
which  there  propagate  their  species. 

Second  Class,  comprehends  those  insects  or  worms 
that  accidentally  enter  the  human  primce  vice  ab  extra, 
and  which  never  propagate  their  species  in  that  canal, 
but  are  soon  eliminated  from  the  body.  Such  are  se- 
veral species  of  Scarabai,  the  Lumbricus  terrestris 
the  Fasciola,  the  Oordius  intesti/ialis,  and  others. 
The  second  class  belongs  to  the  province  of  natural  his- 
tory.   The  consideration  of  the  first  class  belongs  to 
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the  physician,  which,  from  the  variety  it  affords,  may 
be  divided  into  different  orders,  genera,  and  species. 

Order  I.  Round  worms. 

Genus  I.  Intestinal  ascarides. 

Character.  Body  round,  head  obtuse,  and  furnished 
with  three  vesicles. 

Species  1.  Ascaris  lumbricoides.  The  long  round 
worm,  or  lumbricoid  ascmis. 

Character.  When  full  grown,  a  foot  in  length. 
Mouth  triangular. 

2.  Ascaris  vermicularis.  The  thread  or  maw- 
worm. 

Character.  When  full  grown,  half  an  inch  in  length. 
Tail  terminates  in  a  tine  point. 

Genus  It.  Intestinal  trichurides. 

Character.  Body  round,  tail  three  times  the  length 
of  the  body,  head  without  vesicles. 

Species.  Trichuris  vulgaris.  The  trichuris, or  long 
thread- worm. 

Character.    The  head  furnished  with  a  proboscis. 

Order  II.  The  flat  worms. 

Genus  1.  Intestinal  tape-worm. 

Character.    Body  flat  and  jointed. 

Species  1.  Taenia  osculis  marginalibus.  The  long 
tape-worm. 

Character.  The  oscula  are  situated  upon  the  margin 
of  the  joints. 

2.  T<enia  osculis  supcrficialibus.  The  broad  tape- 
worm. 

Character.  The  oscula  are  placed  upon  the  flattened 
surface. 

These  worms  were  all  known  to  the  ancients,  the 
trichuris  only  excepted,  and  are  mentioned  in  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Celsus,  Paulus  ^Egineta, 
and  Pliny. 

When  worms  are  generated  in  the  intestines,  they 
often  produce  the  following  symptoms,  viz.  variable 
appetite,  I'ci'tid  breath,  acrid  eructations  and  pains  in 
thestoniaeh,  grinding  of  the  teeth  during  sleep,  picking 
of  tin;  nose,  paleness  of  the  countenance;  sometimes 
dizziness,  hardness  and  fulness  of  the  belly;  slimy 
stools,  with  occasional  griping  pains,  more  particularly 
about  the  navel,  heat  and  [telling  about  the  anus  ;  short 
dry  cough;  emaciation  of  the  body  ;  slow  fever,  with 
evening  exacerbations  and  irregular  pulse,  and  some- 
times convulsive  fits. 

Worm-bark.    See  Geoffraa  jamaicensis. 
Worm-grass,  perennial.    See  Spigelia. 
Worm,  Guinea.    See  Dracunculus. 
Worm,  ring.     See  Herpes. 

WORM.SEED.     See  Artemisia  santonica. 

WORMWOOD.     See  Artemisia  absinthium. 
Wormwood,  common.    See  Artemisia  absinthium. 
Wormwood,  mountain.    See  Artemisia  glacialis.  — 
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Wormirood,  Roman.  See  Artemisia  absinthium. 
Wormwood,  sea.  See  Artemisia  maritima. 
Wormwood.  Tartarian.  See  Artemisia  santonica. 
WORT.  An  infusion  of  malt.  This  bas  been  found 
useful  in  the  cure  of  the  scurvy.  Dr.  Macbride,  in  his1 
very  ingenious  experimental  essays,  having  laid  down 
a?  a  principle,  "that  the  cure  of  the  scurvy  depends  on 
the  fermentative  quality  in  the  remedies  made  use  of," 
was  led  to  inciuire  after  n  substance  capable  of  being 
preserved  durinL'  a  long  sea-voyage,  and  yet  containing 
materials  by  which  a  fermentation  might  occasionally 
be  excited  ill  the  bowels.  Such  a  one  appeared  to  him 
to  he  found  in  malt,  which  is  well  known  to  be  the 
grain  of  barley,  brouuht  suddenly  to  a  germinating 
state  by  heat  and  moisture,  and  then  duet!,  whereby  its 
saccharine  principle  is  developed,  and  rendered  easy  of 
extraction  by  watery  liquors.  The  sweet  infusion  of 
this  he  proposed  to  give  as  a  dietic  article  to  scorbutic 
persons,  expecting  that  it  would  ferment  in  their  bowels, 
and  give  out  its  fixed  air,  by  the  antiseptic  powers  of 
which  the  strong  tendency  to  putrefaction  in  this  dis- 
ease might  be  corrected. 

It  was  some  time  before  a  fair  trial  of  this  purposed 
remedy  could  be  obtained;  and  different  reports  were 
made  concerning  it.  By  some  cases,  however,  pub- 
lished in  a  postscript  of  the  second  edition  ot  the  doc- 
tor's work  in  17U7,  it  appears  that  scorbutic  complaints 
of  the  most  dangerous  kind  have  actually  been  cured 
at  sea  by  the  use  of  wort.  Its  general  effects  were  to 
keep  the  patient's  bowels  open,  and  to  prove  highly  nu- 
tritious and  strengthening.  It  sometimes  pursied  too 
much,  but  this  effect  was  easily  obviated  by  the  tinctura 
thebaica.  Other  unquestionable  cases  of  its  success  in 
this  disease  are  to  be  seen  in  the  London  Medical  Es- 
says and  Inquiries. 

The  use  of  wort  has  hence  been  adopted  in  other 
cases  where  a  strong  and  putrid  disposition  in  the  fluids 
appeared  to  prevail,  as  in  cancerous  and  phagedenic 
ulcers ;  and  instances  are  published,  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  work  above  mentioned,  of  its  remarkable  good 
effects  in  these  cases. 

As  the  efficacy  of  the  malt  infusion  depends  upon  its 
producing  changes  in  the  whole  mass  of  fluids,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  must  be  taken  In  large  quantities  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  and  rather  as  an  article  of 
diet  than  medicine.    From  one  to  four  pints  daily  have 
generally  been  directed.    The  proportion  recommended 
in  preparing  it,  is  one  measure  of  ground  malt  to  three 
equal  measures  of  boiling  water.    The  mixture  must 
be  well  stirred,  and  left  to  stand,  covered,  three  or  four 
hours.    It  should  be  made  fresh  every  day. 
WOUNDWORT.     See  Laserpitium  chiromum. 
WRAPPER.    See  Valva 
WRIST.    See  Carpus: 
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Xala'ppa.  (From  the  province  of  Xalappa,  in  New 
Spain,  whe"ce  it  comes.)    Jalap. 

XA'NTHIUM.  (From  lavHos,  yellow:  so  named 
because  it  is  said  to  make  the  hair  yellow.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liimcpa  -  system. 
Class,  Monacia  ;  Order,  Pentandria.  The  less  bur- 
dock. 

Xanthium  strumarium.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  less  burdock.  This  herb  of  Linnsus  was  once 
esteemed  in  the  cure  of  scrofula,  but,  like  most  oiher 
remedies  against  this  disease,  proves  ineffectual.  The 
seeds  are  administered  internally  in  some  countries 
against  erysipelas. 

[Xanthozylum  fraxineum.     See  Prickly-ash.    A.] 

XERA'SIA.  (From  \npoc,  dry.)  An  excessive  te- 
nuity, or  softness  of  the  hairs,  similar  to  down. 


Xerocoilv'rium.  (From  Inpoc,  dry,  and  /oXAvpioy, 
a  collyrium.)     A  dry  collyrium. 

Xeromy'rum.  (From  \n(x>c,  dry,  and  yvpov,  an 
ointment.)     A  dry  ointment. 

XEROPHTHALMIA .  CZnpos,  dry,  and  od>8a\uia, 
an  inflammation  of  the  eye.)  A  dry  inflammation  of 
the  eye  without  discharge. 

Xi'phiuk.  (From  l«boc,  a  sword :  so  named  from 
the  sword  like  shape  of  its  leaves.)     Spurgewort. 

XIPHOID.  (Xiphoides ;  from  \t<pos,  a  sword,  and 
ctto;,  likeness.)  A  term  given  by  anatomists  to  parts. 
winch  had  some  resemblance  to  an  ancient  sword,  as 
the  xiphoid  cartilage. 

Xiphoid  cartilage.     See  Cartilage  ensiformis. 

Xyloa'i.oes.     See  Lignum  aloes. 

Xyloba'lsamum.    See  Amyris  giltadensit. 
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^LTAM.    See  Dioscorea. 

■■• ,    YANOLITE.    See  Axinite. 

YARROW.     See  Achillea  millefolium. 

YAWS.    1.  The  African  name  for  raspberry. 

2.  The  name  of  a  disease  which  resembles  a  rasp- 
berry.    See  Frambasia. 

Yayama.    The  Brazilian  name  of  the  pine-apple. 

YELLOW  EARTH.  An  ochre  yellow-coloured 
mineral,  found  ia  Upper  Lusatia. 

Yellow  fever.     See  Febris  continua. 

Yellow  saunders.    See  Santalum  album. 

YENITE.    SeeLievrite. 

YEST.     See  Fermentum. 

Yoked  leaf.    See  Conjugatus. 

YOLK.     See  Vitellus. 

Yorkshire  sanicle.    See  Pinguicula. 

Ypsiloglo'ssus.  (From  vipi^ociics,  the  ypsiloid 
bone,  and  yAuo-o-a,  the  tongue.)  A  muscle  originating 
in  the  os  hyoides,  and  terminating  in  the  tongue. 

Ypsiloi'des.  (From  u,  the  Greek  letter,  called 
ypsilon,  and  ciiot,  a  likeness.)  The  os  hyoides:  so 
named  from  its  likeness  to  the  Greek  letter  ypsilon. 

YTTRIA.  This  is  a  new  earth  discovered  in  1794, 
by  Professor  Gadolin,  in  a  stone  from  Ytterby,  in 
Sweden. 

It  may  be  obtained  most  readily  by  fusing  the  gado- 
linite  with  two  parts  of  caustic  potassa,  washing  the 
mass  with  boiling  water,  and  filtering  the  liquor,  which 
is  of  a  fine  green.  This  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated,  till 
no  more  oxide  of  manganese  falls  down  from  it  in  a 
blaek  powder;  after  which  the  liquid  is  to  be  saturated 
with  nitric  acid.  At  the  same  time  digest  the  sediment 
that  was  not  dissolved,  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid, 
which  will  dissolve  the  earth  with  much  heat,  leaving 
the  silex,  and  the  highly  oxided  iron,  undissolved.  Mix 
the  two  liquors,  evaporate  them  to  dryness,  redissolve 
and  filter,  which  will  separate  any  silex  or  oxide  of 
iron  that'  may  have  been  left.  A  few  drops  of  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potassa  will  separate  any  lime 
that  may  be  present,  and  a  cautious  addition  of  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  potassa  will  throw  down  the  oxide  of 
manganese  that  may  have  been  left ;  but  if  too  much 
be  employed,  it  will  throw  down  the  yttria  likewise. 
Lastly,  the  yttria  is  to  be  precipitated  by  pure  ammo- 
nia, well  washed  and  dried. 

Yttria  is  perfectly  white,  when  not  contaminated 
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with  oxide  of  manganese,  from  which  it  is  not  easily 
freed.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.84-2.  It  has  neither 
taste  nor  smell.  It  is  infusible  alone ;  but  with  borax 
melts  into  a  transparent  glass,  or  opaque  white,  if  the 
borax  were  in  excess.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in 
caustic  fixed  alkalies ;  but  it  dissolves  in  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  though  it  requires  five  or  six  times  as  much 
as  glucine.  It  is  soluble  in  most  of  the  acids.  The 
oxalic  acid,  or  oxalate  of  ammonia,  forms  precipitates 
in  its  solutions  perfectly  resembling  the  muriate  of 
silver.  Prussiate  of  potassa,  crystallized  and  redis- 
solved  in  water,  throws  it  down  in  white  grains ;  phos- 
phate of  soda,  in  white  gelatinous  flakes;  infusion  of 
galls,  in  brown  flocks. 

Some  chemists  are  inclined  to  consider  yttria  rather 

as    a   metallic  than  as  an  earthy  substance  :    their 

reasons  are,  its  specific  gravity,  its  forming  coloured 

salts,  and  its  property  of  oxygenizing  muriatic  acid 

l  after  it  has  undergone  a  long  calcination. 

i      When  yttria  is  treated  with  potassium  in  the  same 

I  manner  as  the  other  earths,  similar  results  are  ob- 

I  tained;  the  potassium  becomes  potassa,  and  the  earth 

I  gains    appearances  of  metallization;   so    that   it   is 

J  scarcely  to  he  doubted,  says  Sir  H.  Davy,  that  yttria 

|  consists  of  inflammable  matter,  metallic  in  its  nature, 

I  combined  with  oxygen.    The  salts  of  yttria  have  the 

J  following  general  characters : — 

1.  Many  of  them  are  insoluble  in  water. 

2.  Precipitates  are  occasioned  in  those  which  dis- 
solve, by  phosphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  tartrate  of  potassa,  and  ferroprussiate  of 
potassa. 

3.  If  we  except  the  sweet-tasted  soluble  sulphate  of 
yttria,  the  other  salts  of  this  earth  resemble  those  with 
the  base  of  lime  in  their  solubility. 

YTTRO-CERITE.  A  mineral  of  a  reddish,  grayish 
white,  and  a  violet-blue  colour,  consisting  of  oxide  of 
cerium,  yttria,  lime,  and  fluoric  acid,  found  hitherto 
only  at  Finbo,  in  Sweden. 

YTTRO-TANTALITE.  An  ore  of  tantalum,  from 
which  thecolumbic  acid  is  procured. 

YUCCA.  (Yucca,  Yuca,  or  Iucca,  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  America.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  Hexandria; 
Order,  Jlfonogynia. 

Yucca  gloriosa.    See  Adam's  needle. 
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Za'ccharum.  See  Saccharum. 
ZACCHIA,  Paolo,  an  eminent  physician,  was 
born  at  Rome  in  1585,  and  became  distinguished  by  his 
learning  and  accomplishments,  as  well  as  by  his  pro- 
fessional skill.  He  was  physician  to  Pope  Innocent 
X.,  and  celebrated  among  his  contemporaries  by 
various  publications,  of  which  the  principal  is  entitled, 
"  Qusstiones  Medico-legales,"  and  has  been  often 
reprinted.  He  was  also  the  author,  in  Italian,  of  two 
esteemed  works,  on  the  Lent  diet,  and  on  hypochon- 
driacal affections.    He  died  in  1659. 

Za'ffran.     (Arabian.)    Saffron. 

ZAFFRE.  SatTre.  The  residuum  of  cobalt  after 
the  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  volatile  matters  of  this 
mineral  have  been  expelled  by  calcination. 

Zai'bac.    (Arabian.)    Quicksilver. 

Za'rza.  An  ancient  and  provincial  name  of  the 
sarsaparilla. 

ZE'A.  (Zca,  a,  f. ;  a  name  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  Greeks,  whose  gtia  appears  to  have  been  some 
kind  of  Triticum  or  Hordeum,  agreeing  with  this  genus 
only  as  being  a  grain  cultivated  for  the  use  of  man.) 
The  maize. 


Zka  mays.  The  systematic  name  of  the  Indian 
wheat-plant,  the  common  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  a 
native  of  America  and  cultivated  in  Italy  and  several 
parts  of  Europe,  for  its  grain,  which  is  ground  for  the 
same  purposes  as  our  wheat,  to  which  U  is  very  little 
inferior. 

ZEDOA'RIA.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  Monandria;  Order,  Mo- 
nogyn,a.     Zedoary. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  a  Kampfera.  See 
Kampfera  rotunda. 

Zkdoaria  lonoa.  The  long  roots  of  the  Kampfera 
rotunda,  of  Linneus. 

Zepoaria  rotunda.  The  round  root  of  the  ze- 
doary plant.     See  Kmmpfera  rotunda. 

ZEDOARY.    See  Zedoaria. 

ZEINE.  A  yellow  substance,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  wax,  obtained  from  maize  or  Indian  corn. 

ZEOLITE.  The  name  of  a  very  extensive  mineral 
genus,  containing  the  following  species : 

1.  Dodecahedral  zeolite,  or  leucite. 

2.  Hcxahedral  zeolite,  or  analcime. 

3.  Rhomboidal  zeolite,  chabasite,  or  chabasie 
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4.  Pyramidal  zeolite,  or  cross  stone. 

5.  Dlprismatic  zeolite,  or  lauiiioaite. 

6.  Prismatic  zeolite,  or  niesotype,  divided  into  three 
subspecies:  Datrolite;  mealy  zeolite,  of  a  wliite  colour, 
of  various  shades;  and  tibrous  zeolite,  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds. 

a.  The  acicular,  or  needle  zcolitr,  the  niesotype  of 
Haiiy.  This  is  of  a  grayish,  yellowish,  or  reddish- 
white  colour.    It  is  found  in  Scotland. 

b.  Common  fibrous  zeolite,  of  a  white  colour. 

7.  Prismatoidal  zeolite,  or  slilbite,  comprehending, 

a.  Foliated  zeolite,  stiibite  of  Haiiy  of  a  while  and 
red  colour,  beautiful  specimens  of  which  are  found  in 
Stirlingshire. 

b.  Radiated  zeolite,  of  a  yellowish-white,  or  grayish- 
white  colour. 

8.  Axifrangible  zeolfte,  or  apophyllite. 
Ze'rna.     An  ulcerated  impetigo. 

ZERO.  The  commencement  of  a  scale  marked  0: 
thus  we  say,  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  which  is  3-2° 
below  the  melting  point  of  ice;  the  zero  of  the  centi- 
grade scale,  which  coincides  with  the  freezing  of 
water.  The  absolute  zero  is  the  imaginary  point  in 
the  scale  of  temperature,  when  the  whole  heal  is 
exhausted:  the  term  of  absolute  cold  or  privation  of 
caloric. 

ZI'BETHUM.  (From  Zobcth,  Arabian.)  Civetta. 
Civet.  A  soft,  unctuous,  odoriferous  substance,  about 
the  consistence  of  honey  or  butter,  of  a  whitish,  yel- 
lowish, or  brownish  colour,  sometimes  blackish,  con- 
tained in  some  excretory  follicles  near  the  anus  of  the 
Viverra  zibetha,  of  Linneus.  It  has  a  grateful  smell 
when  diluted,  and  an  unctuous  subacrid  taste,  and 
possesses  stimulating,  nervine,  and  antispasmodic 
virtues. 

ZIMMERMAN,  John  George,  was  born  in  1728,  at 
Brug,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  studied  medicine 
under  Haller  at  Gotlingen,  where  he  took  his  degree  at 
23.  Having  married  a  relation  of  Haller,  at  Bern, 
he  settled  as  a  physician  in  his  native  town ;  the  re- 
tirement of  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  com- 
posing many  pieces  in  prose  and  %  erse,  and  particularly 
a  sketch  of  his  popular  work  "On  Solitude."  His 
treatise  "  On  the  Experience  of  Medicine,"  appeared 
in  1763,  and  three  years  after,  that  on  dysentery.  In 
1768,  he  accepted  the  post  nf"  physician  to  the  king  of 
England  for  Hanover,  whither  he  removed.  Here  the 
accumulation  of  business  tended  in  some  measure  to 
allay  the  irritability  of  his  temper ;  and  being  obliged 
about  three  years  after,  to  put  himself  under  the  care 
of  a  surgeon  at  Berlin  for  some  local  complaint,  the 
notice  that  was  taken  of  him,  even  by  the  king,  con- 
tributed much  to  improve  his  health  and  spirits,  and 
of  course  his  happiness.  Having  lost  his  first  wife,  he 
formed  a  second  matrimonial  connexion  in  1782; 
which  helped  much  to  alleviate  the  afflictions  to  which 
he  was  afterward  exposed.  In  1786  he  was  sent  for  to 
attend  the  great  Frederick  in  his  last  illness:  and  he 
published  an  account  of  the  conversatione  which  be 
had  with  that  celebrated  prince.  He  was  led,  too,  to 
defend  the  character  of  Frederick  against  the  censures 
of  Count  de  Mirabeau,  which  suffered  him  to  severe 
criticisms.  His  political  and  religious  principles  in- 
duced him  also  to  attack  those  sot  ieties  which  paved 
the  way  to  the  French  revolution ;  ami  he  advised  the 
Emperor  Leopold  to  suppress  them  by  force;  and 
having  laid  an  unavowed  publication  to  the  charge  of 
a  particular  person,  he  subjected  himself  to  a  prosecu- 
tion for  a  libel.  His  mind  had  arrived  to  such  a  state 
of  irritation,  that  the  approach  of  the  French  towards 
Hanover  almost  subverted  his  reason ;  he  abstained 
from  food,  and  died  absolutely  worn  out  in  1705. 

ZIMOME.     See  Gluten,  vegetable. 

ZINC.  {Zincum,  a  German  word  )  A  metal  found 
in  nature  combined  with  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and 
sulphuric  acid  ;  and  mineralized  by  sulphur.  Native 
oxide  of  zinc  is  commonly  called  calamine.  It  occurs 
in  a  loose,  and  in  a  compact  form,  amorphous,  of  a 
white  gray,  yellow,  or  brown  colour,  without  lustre, 
or  transparency.  Combined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  is 
called  vitreous  zinc  ore,  or  natine  carbonate  of  zinc.  It 
is  found  in  solid  masses,  sometimes  in  six-sided  com- 
pressed prisms,  both  ends  being  covered  with  pentagons. 
Its  colour  is  generally  grayish  inclining  to  black.  It  is 
often  transparent.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  found  efflores- 
cent in  the  form  of  stalactites,  or  in  rhombs.  Sulphu- 
ret of  zinc,  or  blende,  is  the  most  abundant  ore.    It  is 
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found  of  various  colours ;  brown,  yellow,  hyacinth. 
black,  &c,  and  with  various  degrees  of  lustre  ami 
transparency.  This  zinc  ore  is  contaminated  with  iron, 
lead,  argillaceous  and  silicious  earths,  &c    It  occurs 

both  in  amorphous  masses  and  crystallized  in  a  diver- 
sity of  polygonal  figures. 

It  is  of  a'hluish- white  colour,  somewhat  brighter  than 
lead  ;  of  considerable  hardness,  and  so  malleable  as 
not  to  be  broken  with  the  hammer,  though  it  cannot  be 
much  extended  in  this  way.  It  is  very  easily  extended 
by  the  rollers  of  the  flatting  mill.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  from 
6.9  to  7.2.  In  a  temperature  between  21(1°  and  300° 
of  F.,  it  has  so  much  ductility  that  it  can  be  drawn 
into  wire,  as  well  as  laminated. 

When  broken  by  bending,  its  texture  appears  as  if 
composed  of  cubical  strains.  On  account  of  its  imper- 
fect malleability,  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  it  into  small 
parts  by  filing  or  hammering;  but  it  may  be  granu- 
lated, like  the  malleable  metals,  by  pouring  it,  when 
fused,  into  cold  water  ;  or,  if  it  be  heated  nearly  to 
melting,  it  is  then  sufficiently  brittle  to  be  pulverized. 

It  melts  long  before  ignition,  at  about  the  700th  de- 
gree of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer ;  and,  soon  after  it 
becomes  red-hot,  it  burns  with  a  dazzling  white  flame, 
of  a  bluish  or  yellowish  tinge,  and  is  oxidized  with 
such  rapidity,  that  it  flies  up  in  the  form  of  white 
flowers,  called  the  flowers  of  zinc,  or  philosophical 
wool.  These  are  generated  so  plentifully,  that  the  ac- 
cess of  air  is  soon  intercepted ;  and  the  combustion 
ceases,  unless  the  matter  be  stirred,  and  a  considerable 
heat  kept  up.  The  white  oxide  of  zinc  is  not  volatile, 
but  is  driven  up  merely  by  the  force  of  the  combustion. 
When  it  is  again  urged  by  a  strong  heat,  it  becomes 
converted  into  a  clear  yellow  glass.  If  zinc  be  heated 
in  closed  vessels,  it  rises  without  decomposition. 

When  zinc  is  burned  in  chlorine,  a  solid  substance 
is  formed  of  a  whitish-gray  colour,  and  semitrans- 
parent.  This  is  the  only  chloride  of  zinc,  as  there  is 
only  one  oxide  of  the  metal.  It  may  likewise  be  made 
by  heating  together  zinc  filings  ami  corrosive  sublimate. 
It  is  as  soft  as  wax,  fuses  at  a  temperature  a  little 
above  212°,  and  rises  in  the  gaseous  form  at  a  heat 
much  below  ignition.  Its  taste  is  intensely  acrid,  and 
it  corrodes  the  skin.  It  acts  upon  waier,  and  dissolves 
in  it,  producing  much  heat;  and  its  solution  decom- 
posed, by  an  alkali,  affords  the  white  hyd rated  oxide 
of  zinc.  This  chloride  has  been  called  butter  of  zinc, 
and  muriate  of  zinc. 

Blende  is  the  native  sulphuret  of  zinc.  The  two 
bodies  are  difficult  to  combine  artificially.  The  salts 
of  zinc  possess  the  following  general  characters  : — 

1.  They  generally  yield  colourless  solutions  with 
water. 

2.  Ferroprussiate  of  potassa,  hydrosulphuret  of  po- 
tassa,  liydriodate  of  potassa,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  alkalies,  occasion  wliite  precipitates. 

3.  Infusion  of  gall  produces  no  precipitate. 

The  diluted  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  zinc:  at  the 
same  time  that  the  temperature  of  the  •solvent  is  in- 
creased, and  much  hydrogen  escapes,  an  undissolved 
residue  is  left,  which  has  been  supposed  to  consist  pf 
plumbago.  Proust,  however,  says  that  it  is  a  mixture 
of  arsenic,  lead,  and  copper.  As  the  combination  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  oxide  proceeds,  the  tempera- 
ture diminishes,  and  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is 
more  soluble  in  hot  than  cold  water,  begins  to  sepa- 
rate, and  disturb  the  transparency  of  the  fluid.  If 
more  water  be  added,  the  salt  may  be  obtained  in  fine 
prismatic  four-sided  crystals.  The  white  vitriol,  or 
copperas,  usually  sold,  is  crystallized  hastily,  in  the 
same  manner  as  loaf-sugar,  which  on  this  account  it 
resembles  in  appearance;  it  is  slightly  efflorescent. 
The  white  oxide  of  zinc  is  soluble  in  "the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  forms  the  same  salt  as  is  afforded  hy  zinc 
itself. 

The  hydrogen  gas  that  is  extricated  from  water  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  carries  up  with  it  a  por- 
tion of  zinc,  which  is  apparently  dissolved  in  it -but 
this  is  deposited  spontaneously,  at  least  in  part  if  not 
wholly,  by  standing.  It  burns  with  a  brighter  flame 
than  common  hydrogen. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  is  prepared  in  the  large  way  from 
some  varieties  of  the  native  sulphuret.  The  ore  is 
roasted,  wetted  with  water,  and  exposed  to  the  air 
The  sulphur  attracts  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  sul- 
phuric acid :  and  the  metal,  being  at  the  same  time 
oxidized,  combines  with  the  acid.  After  some  time,  the 
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sulphate  is  extracted  by  solution  in  water;  and  tlie 
solution  being  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  mass  is  run 
into  moulds.  Thus  the  while  viniol  of  the  shops 
generally  contains  a  small  portion  of  iron,  and  SOUie- 
lnn.  s  of  lead. 

Sulphurous  acid  dissolves  zinc,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  evolved.  The  solution,  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  depositee  needly  crystals,  which,  according  to 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelinj  are  sulphuretted  sulphite  of 
zinc.  By  dissolving  oxide  of  zinc  in  sulphurous  acid, 
the  pure  sulphite  is  obtained.  This  is  soluble,  and 
crystallizable. 

Diluted  nitric  acid  combines  rapidly  with  zinc,  and 
produces  much  heat,  at  the  same  time  that  a  large 
quantity  of  nitrous  air  flies  off.  The  solution  is  very 
caustic,  and  affords  crystals  by  evaporation  and  cool- 
ing which  slightly  detonate  upon  hot  coals,  and  leave 
oxide  of  zinc  behind.    This  salt  is  deliquescent. 

Muriatic  acid  acts  very  strongly  upon  zinc,  and  dis- 
engages much  hydrogen;  the  solution,  when  evapo- 
rated, does  not  afford  crystals,  but  becomes  gelatinous. 
By  a  strong  heat  it  is  partly  decomposed,  a  portion  of 
the  acid  being  expelled,  and  part  of  the  muriate  sub- 
limes and  condenses  in  a  congeries  of  prisms. 

Phosphoric  acid  dissolves  zinc.  The  phosphate  docs 
not  crystallize,  but  becomes  gelatinous,  and  may  be 
fused  by  a  strong  heat.  The  concrete  phosphoric  acid 
heated  with  ziirc  filings  is  decomposed. 
Fluoric  acid  likewise  dissolves  zinc. 
The  boracic  acid  digested  with  zinc  becomes  milky; 
and  if  a  solution  of  borax  be  added  to  a  solution  of 
muriate  or  nitrate  of  zinc,  an  insoluble  borate  of  zinc 
is  thrown  down. 

A  solution  of  carbonic  acid  in  water  dissolves  a  small 
quantity  of  zinc,  and  more  readily  its  oxide.  If  the 
solution  be  exposed  to  the  air,  a  thin  iridescent  pellicle 
forms  on  its  surface. 

The  acetic  acid  readily  dissolves  zinc,  and  yields  by 
evaporation  crystals  of  acetate  of  zinc,  forming  rhoin- 
boidal  or  hexagonal  plates.  These  are  not  altered  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  are  soluble  in  water,  and  burn  with 
a  blue  flame. 

The  succinic  acid  dissolves  zinc  with  efferves- 
cence, and  the  solution  yields  long,  slender,  foliated 
crystals. 

Zinc  is  readily  dissolved  in  benzoic  acid,  and  the  so- 
lution yields  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  are  soluble 
both  in  water  and  in  alkohol.  Heat  decomposes  them 
by  volatilizing  their  acid. 

The  oxalic  acid  attacks  zinc  with  a  violent  efferves- 
cence, and  a  white  powder  soon  subsides,  which  is 
oxalate  of  zinc.  If  oxalic  acid  be  dropped  into  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate,  nitrate,  or  muriate. of  zinc,  the  same 
salt  is  precipitated;  it  being  scarcely  solu hie  in  water 
unless  an  excessof  acid  he  present.  It  contains  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  metal. 

The  tartaric  acid  likewise  dissolves  zinc  with  effer- 
vescence, and  forms  a  salt  difficult  of  solution  in  water. 
The  citric  acid  attacks  zinc  with  effervescence;  and 
small  brilliant  crystals  of  citrate  of  zinc  are  gradually 
deposited,  which  are  insoluble  in  water.  Their  taste 
is  styptic  and  metallic,  and  they  are  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  the  acid  and  of  oxide  of  zinc. 

The  malic  acid  dissolves  zinc,  and  affords  beautiful 
crystals  by  evaporation. 

Lactic  acid  acts  upon  zinc  with  effervescence,  and 
produces  a  crystallizable  salt. 

The  metallic  acids  likewise  combine  with  zinc.  If 
arsenic  acid  be  poured  on  it,  an  effervescence  takes 
place,  arsenical  hydrogen  gas  is  emitted,  and  a  black 
powder  falls  down,  which  is  arsenic  in  the  metallic  state, 
the  zinc  having  deprived  a  portion  of  the  arsenic,  as 
well  as  the  water,  of  its  oxygen.  If  one  (part  of  zinc 
filings,  and  two  parts  of  dry  arsenic  acid  be  distilled  in 
a  retort,  a  violent  detonation  takes  place  when  the  re- 
tort becomes  red,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  absorption 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  by  the  zinc.  The  arseniate 
of  zinc  may  be  precipitated  by  pouring  arsenic  acid  into 
the  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc,  or  by  mixing  a  solution 
of  an  alkaline  arseniate  with  that  of  sulphate  of  zinc. 
It  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 

By  a  similar  process  zinc  may  be  combined  with  the 
molybdic  acid,  and  with  the  oxide  of  tungsten,  the 
tungslic  acid  of  some,  with  both  Of  whieh  it  forms  a 
white  insoluble  compound ;  and  with  the  chromic  acid, 
the  result  of  which  compound  is  equally  insoluble,  but 
of  an  orange-red  colour. 
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Zinc  likewise  forms  some  triple  salts.  Thus,  if  the 
white  oxide  of  zinc  be  boiled  in  a  solution  of  muriate 
of  ammonia,  a  considerable  portion  is  dissolved  ;  and 
though  part  of  the  oxide  Is  again  deposited  as  thesolu- 

i  cools,  Bome  of  it  remains  combined  with  the  acid 

and  alkali  in  the  solution,  and  is  not  precipitable  either 
by  pure  alkalies  or  their  carbonates.  This  triple  salt 
does  not  crystallize. 

If  the  acidulous  tartrate  of  potassa  be  boiled  in  water 
with  zinc  filings,  a  triple  compound  will  be  formed, 
which  is  verv  soluble  in  water,  but  not  easily  crystal- 
lized. This,  like  the  preceding,  cannot  be  precipitated 
from  its  solution  either  by  pure  or  carbonated  alkalies. 
A  triple  sulphate  of  zinc  and  iron  may  be  formed  by 
mixing  toeether  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  of  zinc  dis- 
solved in  water,  or  bv  dissolving  iron  and  zinc  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  This  salt  crystallizes  in  rhomboids, 
which  nearly  resemble  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in  figure, 
but  are  of  a  pale  green-colour.  In  taste,  and  in  degree 
of  solubility,  it  differs  little  from  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 
It  contains"  a  much  larger  proportion  of  zinc  than  of 
iron. 

A  triple  sulphate  of  zinc  and  cobalt,  as  first  noticed 
by  Link,  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  zafl're  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  zinc.  On  evaporation,  large  quad- 
rilateral prisms  are  obtained,  which  effloresce  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

Zinc  is  precipitated  from  acids  by  the  soluble  earths 
and  the  alkalies  :  the  latter  redissolve  the  precipitate,  if 
they  be  added  in  excess. 

Zinc  decomposes,  or  alters,  the  neutral  sulphates  in 
the  dry  way.  When  fused  with  sulphate  of  potassa, 
it  converts  ibat  salt  into  a  sulphuret:  the  zinc  at  the 
same  time  being  oxidized,  and  partly  dissolved  in  the 
sulphuret.  When  pulverized  zinc  is  added  to  fused 
nitre,  or  projected  together  with  that  salt  into  a  red-hot 
crucible,  a  very  violent  detonation  takes  place  ;  inso- 
much that  it  is  necessary  for  the  operator  to  be  careful 
in  using  only  small  quantities,  lest  the  burning  matter 
should  lie  thrown  about.  The  zinc  is  oxidized,  and 
part  of  the  oxide  combines  with  the  alkali,  with  which 
it  forms  a  compound  soluble  in  water. 

Zinc  decomposes  common  salt,  and  also  sal  ammo- 
niac, by  combining  with  the  muriatic  acid.  The  filings 
of  zinc  likewise  decompose  alum,  when  boiled  in  a 
solution  of  that  salt,  probably  by  combining  with  its 
excess  of  acid. 

Zinc  may  be  combined  with  phosphorus,  by  project- 
ing small  pieces  of  phosphorus  on  the  zinc  melted  in  a 
crucible,  the  zinc  being  covered  with  a  little  resin,  to 
prevent  its  oxidation.  I'hosphuret  of  zinc  is  white, 
with  a  shade  of  bluish-cray,  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and 
is  a  little  malleable.  When  zinc  and  phosphorus  are 
exposed  to  heat  in  a  retort,  a  red  sublimate  rises,  and 
likewise  a  bluish  sublimate  in  needly  crystals  with  a 
metallic  lustre.  If  zinc  and  phosphoric  acid  be  heated 
together,  with  or  without  a  little  charcoal,  needly  crys- 
tals are  sublimed,  of  a  silvery-white  colour.  All  these, 
according  to  Pelletier,  are  phosphuretted  oxides  of  zinc. 
Most  of  the  metallic  combinations  of  zinc  have  been 
already  treated  of.  It  forms  a  brittle  compound  with 
antimony ;  and  its  effects  on  manganese,  tungsten,  and 
molybdena,  have  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
Zmc,  mtriolated.  See  Zinci  sulphas. 
Zi'nci  acetas.  See  Acetas  zinci. 
Zinci  oxidu.m.  Zincum  calcinatum.  Oxide  of  zinc. 
Flowers  of  zinc.  Nihil  album;  Lana philosophorum. 
"Throw  gradually  little  pieces  of  zinc  into  a  large  deep 
crucible  placed  obliquely  and  made  of  a  white  heat, 
another  crucible  being  placed  over  it,  so  that  the  zinc 
may  be  exposed  to  the  air,  and  that  it  may  be  frequently 
stirred  with  an  iron  spatula ;  take  out  directly  the 
oxide,  which  is  formed  from  time  to  time;  then  pass 
the  white  and  lighter  part  of  it  through  a  sieve. 
Lastly,  pour  water  upon  this,  that  a  very  fine  powder 
may  be  formed,  in  the  same  manner  as  chalk  is  directed 
to  be  prepared."  The  properties  of  this  oxide  are 
analogous  to  those  of  the  sulphate,  (except  that  it  is 
hardly  active  enough  to  excite  vomiting,)  if  given  in 
larger  doses:  but  it  is  more  precarious  in  its  effects; 
and  chiefly  used  at  present  as  an  external  astringent. 

Zinci  sulphas.  Zincum  vitriolatum.  Vitriolum 
album.  Sulphate  of  zinc.  White  vitriol.  This  oc- 
curs native,  but  not  sufficiently  pure  for  medical  use 
It  is  thus  prepared  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  "Take  of 
zinc,  broken  to  little  pieces,  three  ounces ;  sulphuric 
acid,  by  weight,  five  ounces;,  water,  four  pints.    Mix 
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them  In  a  glass  vessel,  and  when  the  effervescence  is 
over,  filter  the  solution  through  paper;  then  boil  it 
down,  till  a  pellicle  appears,  and  set  it  by  to  crystal- 
lize." This  preparation  is  given  internally  in  the  dose 
of  from  3j  to  3  ss,  as  a  vomit.  In  small  doses  it  cures 
dropsies,  intermitting  headaches,  and  some  nervous 
diseases  ;  and  is  a  powerful  antispasmodic  and  tonic. 
A  solution  of  white  vitriol  is  also  used  to  remove  gleets, 
gonorrhoeas,  and  for  cleaning  foul  ulcers,  having  an  as- 
tringent or  stimulant  effect,  according  to  its  stren«th 

ZH'NCUM.     See  Zmc. 

Zincum  calcinatim.     See  Zinci  oxidum. 

Zincum  vitriolatum.    See  Zinci  sulphas. 

Zincum  vitriolatum  purificatum.  See  Zinci 
sulphas. 

__  Zingi.  An  ancient  name  of  the  stellated  aniseed. 
See  Illicium  anisatum. 

ZINGIBER.  (Zingibcris,is,f.  Zingiber,  cris,n. 
Zingiberi;  indec.  Ziyyi6cpis,  of  Dioscorldes,  a  name 
which  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  taken  from  the  Ara- 
bians, when  they  got  the  plant.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  according  to  Roscoe.  Class,  Monandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Zingiber  album.  Ginger-root  when  deprived  of  its 
radicles  and  sordes. 

Zingiber  commune.     See  Zingiber  officinale. 

Zingiber  nigrum.  The  root  of  the  zingiber  offici- 
nale is  so  called  when  suffered  to  dry  with  its  radicles 
and  the  sordes  which  usually  hang  to  it. 

Zingiber  officinale.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
ginger-plant.  Zingiber  album;  Zingiber  nigrum; 
Zingiber  commune  ;  Zinzibcr ;  Amomum  zingiber,  of 
Linnauis.  The  white  and  black  ginger  are  both  the 
produce  of  the  same  plant,  the  difference  depending 
upon  the  mode  of  preparing  them.  Ginger  is  generally 
considered  as  an  aromatic,  and  less  pungent  and  heat- 
ing to  the  system  than  might  be  expected  from  its 
effects  upon  the  organ  of  taste.  It  is  used  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic and  carminative.  The  cases  in  which  it  is 
more  immediately  serviceable  are  flatulent  colics,  de- 
bility, and  laxity  of  the  stomach  and  intestines;  and 
in  torpid  and  phlegmatic  constitutions  to  excite  brisker 
vascular  action.  It  is  seldom  given  but  in  combination 
with  other  medicines.  In  the  pharmacopoeias  it  is 
directed  in  the  form  of  a  syrup  and  condiment,  and  in 
many  compositions  ordered  as  a  subsidiary  ingredient. 

ZINN,  John  Godfrey,  was  born  in  172C,  studied 
under  Haller  at  Gottingen,  and  became  botanical  pro- 
fessor in  that  university.  His  first  experiments  were 
undertaken  to  ascertain  the  sensibility  of  different 
parts  of  the  brain  ;  he  then  proceeded  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  eye,  on  which  he  published  a  work  in  much 
estimation.  The  result  of  his  botanical  labours  ap- 
peared in  several  papers,  and  in  a  catalogue  of  the 
plants  about  Gottingen,  arranged  according  to  the  plan 
of  his  preceptor.  He  died  prematurely  in  1758.  He 
was  a  member  of  several  learned  societies. 
i,   Zi'nziber.    See  Zingiber. 

1  ZIRCONIA.  Zircon.  An  earth  discovered  in  the 
year  1793,  by  Klaproth  of  Berlin,  in  the  Zircon  or  Jar- 
gon, a  gem  first  brought  from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  but 
also  found  in  France,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Its  colour  is  either  gray,  greenish,  yellowish, 
reddish-brown,  or  purple.  It  has  little  lustre,  and  is 
nearly  opaque.  Zircon  is  likewise  found  in  another 
gem  called  the  hyacinth.  This  stone  is  of  a  yellowish- 
red  colour,  mixed  with  brown.  It  possesses  lustre  and 
transparency.  To  obtain  it,  the  stone  should  be  cal- 
cined and  thrown  into  cold  water,  to  render  it  friable, 
and  then  powdered  in  an  agate  mortar.  Mix  the 
powder  with  nine  parts  of  pure  potassa,  and  project 
the  mixture  by  spoonfuls  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  taking 
care  that  each  portion  is  fused  before  another  is  added. 
Keep  the  whole  in  fusion,  with  an  increased  heat,  for 
an  hour  and  a  half.  When  cold,  break  the  crucible, 
separate  its  contents,  powder  and  boil  in  water,  to  dis- 
solve the  alkali.  Wash  the  insoluble  part ;  dissolve  in 
muriatic  acid ;  heat  the  solution,  that  the  silex  may 
fall  down  ;  and  precipitate  the  zircon  by  caustic  fixed 
alkali.  Or  the  zircon  may  be  precipitated  by  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  the  carbonic  acid  expelled  by  heat. 

Jfew  process  for  preparing  pure  zirconia.— Powder 
the  zircons  very  fine,  mix  them  with  two  parts  of 
pure  potassa,  and  heat  them  red-hot  in  a  silver  cru- 
cible, for  an  hour.  Treat  the  substance  obtained  with 
distilled  water,  pour  it  on  a  filter,  and  wash  the  inso- 
luble part  well ;  it  will  be  a  compound  of  zirconia, 


silex,  potassa,  and  oxide  of  iron.  Dissolve  it  In  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness,  to  separate  the 
silex.  Kedissolve  the  muriates  of  zirconia  ami  iron  in 
water;  and  to  separate  the  zirconia  which  adheres  to 
the  silex,  wash  it  with  weak  muriatic  acid,  and  add 
this  to  the  solution.  Kilter  the  fluid,  and  precipitate 
the  zirconia  and  iron  by  pure  ammonia;  wash  I lie 
precipitates  well,  and  then  treat  the  hydrates  with 
oxalic  acid,  boiling  them  well  together,  that  the  acid 
may  act  on  the  iron,  retaining  it  in  solution,  while  an 
insoluble  oxalate  of  zirconia  is  formed.  It  is  then  to 
be  filtered,  and  the  oxalate  washed,  until  no  iron  can 
be  detected  in  the  water  that  passes.  The  earthy  oxa- 
late is,  when  dry,  of  an  opaline  colour.  After  being 
well  washed,  it  is  to  be  decomposed  by  heat  in  a  pla- 
tinum crucible. 

Thus  obtained,  the  zirconia  is  perfectly  pure,  but  is 
not  affected  by  acids.  It  must  be  reacted  on  <iy  po- 
tassa aa  before,  and  then  washed  until  the  alkali  is 
removed.  Afterward  dissolve  it  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
precipitate  by  ammonia.  The  hydrate  thrown  down, 
when  well  washed,  is  perfectly  pure,  and  easily  soluble 
in  acids. 

Zircon  is  a  fine  white  powder,  without  taste  or 
smell,  but  somewhat  harsh  to  the  touch.  It  is  inso- 
luble in  water;  yet  if  slowly  dried,  it  coalesces  into 
a  semitransparent  yellowish  mass,  like  gum-arabic, 
which  retains  one-third  its  weight  of  water.  It  unites 
with  all  the  acids.  It  is  insoluble  in  pure  alkalies ;  but 
the  alkaline  carbonates  dissolve  it.  Heated  with  the 
blowpipe,  it  does  not  melt,  but  emits  a  yellowish  phos- 
phoric light.  Heated  in  a  crucible  of  charcoal,  bedded 
in  charcoal  powder,  placed  in  a  stone  crucible,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  good  forge  fire  for  some  hours,  it  undergoes 
a  pasty  fusion,  which  unites  its  particles  into  a  gray 
opaque  mass,  not  truly  vitreous,  but  more  resembling 
porcelain.  In  this  state  it  is  sufficiently  hard  to  strike 
fire  with  steel,  and  scratch  glass;  and  is  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  4.3. 

There  is  the  same  evidence  for  believing  that  zirco- 
nia is  a  compound  of  a  metal  and  oxygen,  as  that 
afforded  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  the  other  earths. 
The  alkaline  metal,  when  brought  into  contact  with 
zirconia  ignited  to  whiteness,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
converted  into  potassa,  and  dark  particles,  which, 
when  examined  by  a  magnifying  glass,  appear  metallic 
in  some  parts,  of  a  chocolate-brown  in  others,  are 
found  diffused  through  the  potassa  and  the  decom- 
pounded earth. 

According  to  Sir  II.  Davy,  4.66  is  the  prime  equiva- 
lent of  zirconium  on  the  oxygen  scale,  and  5.66  that  of 
zirconia. 

ZIZA'NIA.  (An  ancient  name,  fygavtov,  of  the 
Greeks,  synonymous  with  infeliz  lolium,  of  the  Latins.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Class,  Monmcia;  Order,  Hexandria. 

Zi/.ania  aquatica.  The  systematic  name  of  a  reed, 
the  grain  of  which  is  much  esteemed  in  Jamaica  and 
Virginia.  The  Indians  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and 
account  it  more  delicious  than  rice. 

[The  zizania  aquatica  is  a  native  of  most  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  it  has  disap- 
peared in  the  settled  and  cultivated  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  now  principally  found  on  the  streams  and 
shoal  waters  of  the  north-western  lakes  and  rivers, 
where  it  grows  spontaneously  in  the  water,  like  rice  in 
the  southern  states.  During  seed-time,  the  aborigines 
of  the  country  collect  it  for  food  ;  which  they  use  by 
parching  with  fire,  and  then  pounding  with  a  stone. 
The  meal  thus  produced  tastes  much  like  parched 
Indian  corn.  The  plant  is  the  Fausse  avoine,  or  false 
oats  of  the  French  Canadians.  The  grain  is  black, 
and  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  with  much 
of  the  api>earance,  when  growing,  of  oats  or  rice.     A.] 

Zi'zyphus.  The  jujubes  were  formerly  so  called. 
See  Rhamnus  zizyphus. 

ZOISITE.  A  subspecies  of  prismatic  augite,  which 
is  divided  into  two  kinds : 

1.  Common  zoisite,  of  a  yellowish-gray  colour,  found 
in  Corinthia. 

2.  Friable  zoisite,  of  a  reddish  colour,  which  comes 
also  from  Corinthia. 

ZONA.  (From  iJui>vv/«,  to  surround.)  The  shin- 
gles.   See  Erysipelas. 

ZOOLOGY.  (Zoologia;  from  {.wov,  an  animal,  and 
\oyos,  a  discourse.)  That  part  of  natural  history  which 
treats  of  animals.  ' 
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ZOONIC  ACID.  In  the  liquid  procured  by  distilla- 
tion from  animal  substances,  which  had  been  supposed 
to  contain  only  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  an  oil,  Ber- 
thollet  imagined  he  had  discovered  a  peculiar  acid,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  zoonic.  Thenard,  how- 
ever, has  demonstrated  that  it  is  merely  acetic  acid 
combined  with  animal  matter. 

ZOONO'MIA.  (From  gwov,  an  animal,  and  voixo;, 
a  law.)     The  laws  of  organic  life. 

ZOOPHYTE.  (Zoophyte,  ?',  n. ;  from  gwov,  an  ani- 
mal, and  (pvrov,  a  plant.)  A  kind  of  intermediate 
body,  supposed  to  partake  both  of  the  nature  of  an  ani- 
mal and  a  vegetable.  In  the  Limuean  system,  zoophytes 
constitute  an  order  of  the  Class  Vermes. 

ZOOTOMY.  (Zootomia ;  from  gwov,  an  animal,  and 
Tt/ivw,  to  cut.)     The  dissection  of  animals. 

ZO'STER.  (From  gdwi-uj/j,  to  gird.)  A  kind  of  ery- 
sipelas which  goes  round  the  body  like  a  girdle. 

Zu'char.     (Arabian.)    Sugar. 

ZUMATE.  A  compound  of  the  zumic  acid,  with  a 
salifiable  basis. 

ZUMIC  ACID.  (Acidum  zumicum,  from  tym,  lea- 
ven.) An  acid  produced  from  vegetable  substances 
which  nave  undergone  the  acetous  fermentation.  Its 
claim  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  compound  is  doubt- 
ful.    See  Nunceic  acid. 

ZUNDERERZ.    Tinder  ore.    An  ore  of  silver. 

ZYGO'MA.  (From  iJiiytK,  a  yoke  :  because  it  trans- 
mits the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle  like  a  yoke.) 
The  cavity  under  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone,  and  os  mala;. 
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ZYGOMATIC.  (Zygomatics ;  from  zygoma.)  Be> 
longing  to  the  zygoma. 

Zygomatic:  process.  An  apophysis  of  the  os  jugate, 
and  another  of  the  temporal  bone,  are  so  called. 

Zygomatic  suture.  Suturazygomatica.  The  union 
of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone  to  the 
cheek  bone. 

Zygomaticus  major.  This  muscle  arises  from  the 
cheek  bone  near  the  zygomatic  suture,  taking  a  direc- 
tion downwards  and  inwards  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
It  is  a  long  slender  muscle,  which  ends  by  mixing  its 
fibres  with  the  orbicularis  oris,  and  the  depressor  of 
the  lip. 

Zvgomaticcs  minor.  This  muscle  arises  a  little 
higher  up  than  the  zygomaticus  major,  upon  the  cheek 
bone,  but  nearer  the  nose  ;  it  is  much  more  slender 
than  that  muscle,  and  is  often  wanting.  It  is  the  zygo- 
matic muscle  that  marks  the  face  with  that  line  which 
extends  from  the  cheek  bone  to  the  coiner  of  the  mouth, 
which  is  particularly  distinguishable  in  some  persons. 
The  zygomatic  muscles  pull  the  angles  of  the  month 
up  as  in  laughter,  and  from,  in  this  way,  rendering  the 
face  distorted,  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  distortor 
oris.  The  strong  action  of  this  muscle  is  more  parti- 
cularly seen  in  laughter,  rage,  or  grinning. 

Zytho'gala.  ZvBoyaXa.  Beer  and  milk,  which 
make  together  what  we  commonly  call  posset-drink; 
a  term  often  to  be  met  with  in  Sydenham. 

ZZ.  The  ancients  signify  Myrrh  by  these  two  let- 
ters, from  ytvpinji  a  name  for  it  common  among  them. 
They  have  also  been  used  for  Zingiber. 


THE  END 
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[THE  following  obsolete  terms  have  been  omitted  in  the  body  of  the  work,  but  to 
preserve  Dr.  Hooper's  Dictionary  perfect,  they  are  inserted  in  the  present  place  and  form.] 


A'abam.    An  obsolete  terra  used  by  some  ancient  I 
alchemists  for  lead. 

A'banet.  (Hebrew.  The  girdle  worn  by  the  Jew- 
ish priests.)     A  girdle-like  bandage. 

Aba'rtamen.     Lead. 

A'bas.  An  Arabian  term  for  the  scald-head,  and 
also  for  epilepsy.  < 

Abo'it.    An  Arabic  term  for  while  lead. 

A'bric.     An  Arabic  term  for  sulphur. 

Abstracti  tius.  (From  abstraho,  to  draw  away.) 
An  obsolete  term  formerly  applied  to  any  native  spirit, 
riot  produced  by  fermentation. 

Aca  ca.  (A.KUKOS  ;  from  a,  neg.,  and  waicos,  bad.) 
Formerly  applied  to  those  diseases,  which  are  rather 
troublesome  thai,  dangerous. 

Aca'lai.     (Arabian.)     Common  salt. 

Aca'lcum.     Tin. 

Aca'nor.     (Hebrew.)     A  furnace. 

Aca'zdir.    Tin. 

A'ccib.    An  obsolete  term  for  lead. 

A'CESIS.  (From  antouai,  to  cure.)  1.  A  remedy 
or  cure. 

2.  The  herb  water-sage  ;  so  called  from  its  supposed 
healing  qualities. 

Ace  STORIs.  (From  axco/iai,  to  cure.)  It  strictly 
signifies  a  female  physician,  and  is  used  for  a  midwife. 

Achma'dium.    Antimony. 

A'CHNE.    An  obsolete  term  applied  to 

1.  Chaff. 

2.  Scum  or  froth  of  the  sea. 

3.  A  white  mucus  in  the  fauces,  thrown  up  from  the 
lungs,  like  froth. 

4.  A  whitish  mucilage  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
fevers,  according  to  Hippocrates. 

5.  It  signifies  also  lint. 

ACONI'TUM.  (Aconitum,  i,  m.  Of  this  name 
various  derivations  are  given  by  etymologists ;  as,  aKovn, 
a  whetstone  or  rock,  because  it  is  usually  found  in  bar- 
ren and  rocky  places :  cikovitos,  a, neg.,  and  kovis,  dust ; 
because  it  grows  without  earth,  or  on  barren  situations  ; 
agreeable  to  Ovid's  description,  "  Qua;  quia  nascuntur 
dura  vivacia  caute,  Agrestes  aconita  vocant:"  aicovao), 
le  sharpen;  because  it  was  used  in  medicine  intended 
to  quicken  the  sight:  aKuiv,  <xki7,  a  dart;  because  the}' 
poison  darts  therewith:  or,  aKovt^o/jtat,  to  accelerate; 
for  it  hastens  death.)  Aconite.  1.  A  genusof  plants  in 
the Linntean system,  all  the  species  of  which  have  pow- 
erful effects  on  the  human  body.  Class,  Polyandrta  ; 
Order,  Trigynia. 

2.  The  pharmaeopoeial  name  of  the  common,  or  blue 
wolf's-bane.    See  Aconitum  napellits. 

Aco'niuh.     A  little  mortar. 

ACORI'TES.  (From  anooov,  galangal.)  Acorites 
vinum.  A  wine  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  made  with 
galangal,  liquorice,  &c.  infused  with  wine. 

Acortinus.    A  lupin. 

A'cra.     (An  Arabian  word.)     Acrai. 

1.  Excessive  venereal  appetite. 

2.  The  time  of  menstruation. 

ACTON.  A  village  four  miles  from  London,  where 
is  a  well  that  affords  a  purging  water.  This  is  one  of 
the  strongest  purging  waters  near  London;  and  has 
been  drank  in  the  quantity  of  from  one  to  three  pints  in 
a  morning,  against  scorbutic  and  cutaneous  affections. 
This  medical  spring  is  no  longer  resorted  to  by  the 
public. 

Adaicks.    Sal-ammoniac. 

Adamitum.     See  Adamita. 

Apari'ges.    An  ammoniacal  salt. 

A'dec.     Sour  milk,  or  buttermilk. 

Adiathorosos.  A  spirit  distilled  from  tartar  Ob- 
solete. 

Aiubat.    Mercury. 


A'dice.     ASucn.    A  nettle. 

Adi'rige.     Ammoniacal  salt. 

A'doc.    Milk. 

A'dRAM.     Fossil  salt. 

Aei'gluc.es.  (From  «ti,  always,  and  yXuxuf,  sweet.) 
A  sweetish  wine,  or  must. 

M'ON.    The  spinal  marrow. 

jEONE'SIS.  A  washing  or  sprinkling  the  whole  body. 

/Esc -liiuiMYTUE  sis.  The  obscene  language  of  the 
delirious. 

jEseca'vum.    Brass. 

jEsta'teb.    Freckles  in  the  face;  sunburnings. 

/Etas  crePita.    See  Age. 

/Etas  virilis.     See  Age. 

JE  tuna.    A  chemical  furnace. 

/E'thocks.  JEtliolices.  Superficial  pustules  in  the 
skin,  raise's  by  heat,  as  boils,  fiery  pustules. 

JEthwa.     A  mortar. 

iE'Tiieu  phlkbes.  Eagle  veins.  The  veins  which 
pass  through  the  temples  to  the  head,  were  so  called 
formerly  by  Rufus  Ephesius. 

./Etolium.     See  rfitocion. 

A'FFION.     An  Arabic  name  for  opium. 

A'ffium.    An  Arabic  name  for  opium. 

Aoera'tus  lapis.  {Agcratus,  common.)  A  stone 
used  by  cobblers 

AGES.  (From  czy»/s,  wicked:  so  culled  because  it 
is  gen.  rail;,  the  instrument  of  wicked  acts.)  The  palm 
of  the  hand. 

A'GIS.    The  thigh  or  femur. 

A'gma.     Agme.        A  fracture. 

Aoo'ce.  1  The  deduction  or  reasoning  upon  dis- 
eases from  their  symptoms  ami  appearances^ 

2.  The  order,  state,  or  tenour  of  a  disease  or  body. 

Ago'stos.  (From  ayu>,  to  bring,  or  lead.)  That 
part  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  lingers;  also  the 
palm  or  hollow  of  the  hand. 

AGRE'STA.  (Aypios,  wild.)  1.  The  immature 
fruit  of  the  vine. 

2.  Verjuice,  which  is  made  from  the  wild  apple. 

Agre'sten.    Common  tartar. 

AGU1A.     (From 
Paralytic  weakness  of  a  limb, 
members  is  defective  or  lost. 

A'gul.  Alhagi  An  Arabian  name  for  the  Syrian 
thorn.     The  leaves  are  purgative 

Agyion.    SeeAguia. 

AGY'lt'IVE.  (Prom  ayupts,  a  crowd  of  people,  or 
a  mob;  or  from  ayapu>,  to  gather  together.)  It  for- 
merly expressed  certain  strollers,  who  pretended  to 
strange  things  from  supernatural  assistances;  it  was 
afterward  applied  to  all  illiterate  dabblers  in  medicine. 
Now  obsolete. 

Ahaloth.  The  Hebrew  name  of  Lignum  aloes. 
See  Lignum  aloes. 

Aiiamil'li.a.     See  AchmclU. 

Aiio'vAi  tiievk  .  ic  lush.  A  chesnutlike  fruit  of 
Brazil,  ol  a  poisonous  nature. 

Ahu'sal.     Orpiment. 

Ai't.MAD.     Antimony. 

Ai'tmad.     Antimony. 

Ajlra'rat.     Lead. 

Ala'bari.     Lead. 

A'lacar.    Sal  ammoniac. 

A'lafi.     Alafor.     Alaforl.     Alraline. 

A'lamad.     Alamed.    Antimony. 

Ala  Mine.     Mercury. 

Alapou'li.     See  Bilimbi. 

Alasalet.    AlattU    Ammoniacum. 

Alasi.     Alafor.     An  alcaliue  salt. 

Ala'strob.     Lead. 

A'latav.     Litharge. 

Alai'rat.    Nitre. 
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Albadal.  An  Arabic  name  for  the  sesamoid  bone 
of  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe. 

Albage'nzi.  Albagiazi.  Arabic  names  for  the  os 
Eacrum. 

Alba'ra.    (Chaldean.)    The  white  leprosy. 

Albaras.     1.  Arsenic. 

2.  A  white  pustule. 

A'lberas.  (Arabian.)  White  pustules  on  the  face: 
also,  stajihisagria,  because  its  juice  was  said  to  remove 
these  pustules. 

Ai.be'ston.     Quicklime. 

A'lbetad.     Galbaiuun. 

A'lbi  sublimati.     Miniated  mercury. 

A'lbimkg.    Orpiment.    See  Arsenic. 

A'lbor.     Urine.  ' 

Albo'rea.    Quicksilver. 

A'lbot.     A  crucible. 

Albo'tai.    Turpentine. 

A'lbotar.     Turpentine. 

A'lbotat.     White  lead. 

A'lbotim.    Turpentine. 

A'LBOTIS.    A  cutaneous  phlegmon  or  boil. 

Albihar.     White  lead. 

A'lcebar.    See  Lignum  aloes. 

A'lcebris  vivum.  This  signifies,  according  to  Ru- 
landus,  Sulphur  vivum. 

A'lchabric.    Sulphur  vivum. 

A'lchachil.    Rosemary. 

A'lcharith.    Quicksilver. 

A'lchibric.    Sulphur. 

A'lchien.  This  word  occurs  in  theTheatrum  Che- 
micum,  and  seems  to  signify  that  power  in  nature  by 
which  all  corruption  and  generation  are  effected 

Alchimelec.     (Hebrew.)    The  Egyptian  melilot. 

A'LCHLYS.  A  speck  on  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
somewhat  obscuring  vision. 

A'lchute.    The  mulberry. 

A'lcimad.    Antimony. 

A  lcob.    Sal  ammoniac. 

Alco'calu.m.  Most  probably  the  Indian  name  of 
the  artichoke. 

A'ixofol.     Antimony. 

A'lcola.     (Hebrew.)     1.  The  thrush. 

2.  Paracelsus  gives  this  name  to  tartar,  or  excrement 
of  urine,  whether  it  appears  as  sand,  mucilage,  &c. 

Alcoh'ta.     Urine. 

Alco'ne.     Brass. 

A'lcor.    Ms  ustum. 

A'lctk.  The  name  of  a  plant  mentioned  by  Hip- 
pocrates, supposed  to  he  the  elder. 

Alcu'brith.     Sulphur. 

Aleara.    A  cucurbit. 

Ale'bria.  (From  alo,  to  nourish.)  An  obsolete 
term  for  that  which  is  nourishing. 

A'lec.     Aleck.    Vitriol. 

Ale'charith.    Mercury. 

Alki'mma.    (From  uAtK/iu,  to  anoint.)    Anointment. 

Ale'mzadar.    Sal  ammoniac. 

Ale'mzadat.    Sal  ammoniac. 

Alfa'cta.     Distillation. 

A'lfadas.    Alfides.    Cerusse. 

Ai.fa'sra.    Alphesara.    A rabie  terms  for  the  vine. 

Alfa'tide.    Sal  ammoniac. 

A'lfol.     Sal  ammoniac. 

A'lfusa.    Tutty. 

A'i.gam.    A  catheter.     Also  nitre. 

A'lgarah.    See  Anchilops. 

Alge'ri/e.     Algirie.    Lime. 

A'lgeroth.    See  Algaroth. 

A'loibic.    Sulphur  vivum. 

Aloi'ada.     A  white  leprous  eruption. 

Alince'sis.  (A\iv6n<rts  ;  from  ahvSovuat,  to  be 
turned  ahout.)-  A  bodily  exercise  which  seems  to  be 
rolling  on  the  ground,  or  rather  in  the  dust,  after  being 
anointed  with  oil.  Hippocrates  says  it  hath  nearly  the 
same  effect  as  wrestlinii. 

Alip.f.'nos.  (From  a,  neg.  and  bnraivui,  to  be  fat.) 
Alipcenum  ;  Mipantos.  An  external  remedy,  without 
fat  or  moisture. 

Alipe.  Remedies  for  wounds  in  the  cheek,  to  pre- 
vent inflammation. 

Ai.i'stblis.     (From  oXy,  the  sea.)    Sal  ammoniac. 

Alkafi'aL.     Antimony. 

A'lkant.     Quicksilver. 

Alka'wthcm.    Arsenic. 


A'lki  plumbi.  Supposed  to  be  the  sugar  or  acetate 
of  lead. 

A'lkosor.     Camphire. 

Alksoal.     A  crucible. 

Alkymia.     Powder  of  basilisk. 

A'llabor.    Lead. 

A'lucar.    Vinegar. 

Ai.li'coa.    Petroleum. 

Alligatu'ra.    A  ligature  or  bandage. 

ALLIOTICUM.  (From  aWiou,  to  alter,  or  vary.) 
An  alterative  medicine,  consisting  of  various  antiscor- 
butics— Galen. 

ALLO'CHOOS.  (From  a>Ao?,  another,  and  xcio,  to 
pour.)     Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  mean  delirious. 

A'lmagra.  Kvl am  cuprum.  1.  Red  earth,  or  ochre, 
usi'd  by  the  ancients  as  an  astringent. 

2.  Rulandus  says  it  is  the  same  as  Lotto. 

3.  In  the  Theatrum  Chemichm,  it  is  a  name  for  the 
white  sulphur  of  the  alchemists. 

Almara'nda.     Almakie.     Litharge. 
Alma'rcab.    An  Arabian  word  for  litharge  of  silver. 
Almarca'rida.     Litharge  of  silver. 
Alma'rgen.     Almarago.     Coral. 
Almarkasi'ta.     Mercury. 
Alma'rtak.    Powder  of  litharge. 
Almata'tica.     Copper. 

Almeaile'tu.  A  word  used  by  Avicenna,  to  ex- 
press a  preternatural  heat  Jess  than  that  of  fever  and 
which  may  continue  after  a  fever. 

Ai.mkca'site.     Almechasite.     Copper. 
Almi'sa.    Musk. 
Almiza'dar.    Sal  ammoniac. 
Ai.miza'iur.    Verdigris.. 
A'lnec.    Tin. 
A'lneric.     Sulphur  vivum. 
A'lohar.     (Arabian.)     Mohoc.    Mercury. 
Alo'mba.     (Arabian.)     Alone.     Lead. 
Aephaee'tum  CHEMictrw.  Raymond  Lully  hath  given 
the  world  this  alphabet,  but  to  what  end  is  difficult  to  say. 
A  significat  Deum. 

B Mercurium. 

C Salts  pctram. 

D Vitriolum. 

E Menstruate. 

F Lunam  claram. 

G Mer curium  nostrum. 

H Salem  pvrum 

I Composition  lunte. 

K Compositum  solis. 

L Terr  am  compositi  hina. 

M Aquam.  compositi  lunee. 

N JKre.m  composite  lunte. 

O Terrain  compositi  solis. 

P At/uam  compositi  solis. 

Q. JErem  compositi  solis. 

R Igncm  compositi  solis. 

S Lapidem  album. 

T Medtcinam  corporis  rubei. 

U' Calorem  fumi  secreti. 

X Ignem  siccum  cineris. 

Y Calorem  balnei. 

Z Scparattoncm  liquorum. 

Z  Alembicum  cum  cucurbitd.  ■ 

A'lphanic.     Alp/tenic.     An  Arabian  word,  signify- 
ing tender,  for  barley-sugar,  or  sugar-candy. 
A'lrachas.    Lead. 

Alra'tica.    An  Arabic  word  used  by  Albucasis,  to 
signify  a  partial  or  a  total  imperfbration  of  the  vagina. 
Alsa'mach.     An  Arabic  name  for  the  great  hole  in 
the  os  petrosum. 
A'ltafor.    Camphire. 
Altha'naca.     Althanaca.     Orpiment. 
Altiieee'gudi.     An  Arabian   name  for  a  sort  of 
swelling,  such  as  is  observed  in  cachectic  and  leuco- 
phlegmatic  habits. 

Altihit.   So  Avicenna  calls  the  Lascrpitium  of  the 
ancients. 
A'Lt'D.    Arabian  aloes. 
Alusar;    Manna. 
Al/.e'mafor.     Cinnabar. 

A'MBE.  (Auftn,  the  edge  of  a  rock;  from  au6aivuf 
to  ascend.)  An  old  chirurgical  machine  for  reducing 
dislocations  of  the  shouldi  r,  and  so  called,  because  its 
extremity  projects  like  tin:  prominence  of  a  rack.  Its 
invention  is  imputed  to  Hippocrates.  The  ambc  is  the 
most  ancient  mechanical  contrivance  for  the  above 
purpose,  but  is  not  used  at  present. 


APPENDIX. 


A'mbbla.  (Arabian.)  The  cornered  hazel-nut,  the 
bark  of  which  is  purgative. 

A'mbulo.  (From  a/xjiaWii),  to  cast  forth.)  Flatus 
furiosus.  A  periodical  flatulent  disease  caused,  ac- 
cording to  Michaelis,  by  vapours  shooting  through 
various  parts  of  the  body. 

Amy'ctcia.  (From  anvooui,  to  vellicate.)  Medi- 
cines which  stimulate  and  vellicate  the  skin,  according 
to  Ceelius  Aurelianus. 

Ana'tp.is.    Mercury.    Ruland. 

A'neric.    Anerit.    Sulphur  vivum. 

Antaris.    Mercury. 

Anti'ades.  (From  avliaui,  to  meet.)  t.  The  ton- 
sils are  so  called  because  they  answer  one  another. 

2.  The  mumps. — JV7c  Piso. 

Archima'oia.  (From  apxv>  the  chief,  and  inagaa, 
the  Arabian  for  meditation.)  Chemistry,  as  being  the 
chief  of  sciences. 

A'rfar.    Arsag.    Arsenic. — Ruland,  &c. 

A'ssac.     (Arabian.)     Gum  ammoniacum. 

A'ssala.    The  nutmeg. 

A'ssanus.  The  name  of  an  old  weight,  consisting 
of  two  drachms. 

A'suar.    Indian  myrobalans,  or  purging  nut. 

A'sugar.    Verdigris. 

Asu'oli.    Soot. 

A'tac.     Nilre. 

Ata'xir.     (Arabian.)    1,  A  tenesmus. 

2.  A  disease  of  the  eyes. 

Ata'xmir.     (Arabian.)    Removal  of  preternatural 
hair  growing  under  the  natural  ones  of  the  eyelids. 
.    A'tebras.    A  chemical  subliming  vessel. 

Atha'nor.  (Arabian.)  A  chemical  digesting  furnace. 

Athena.  A  plaster  in  much  repute  among  the  an- 
cients. 

Athenato'rium.  A  thick  glass  cover  formerly  used 
for  chemical  purposes. 

Atmenio'nis  catapotium.  The  name  of  a  pill  in 
Celsus's  writings. 

Atheni'ppon.  Atkenippum.  ThenameofacoUyrium. 

Atho'nor.     (Arabian.)     A  chemical  furnace. 

Ati'ncar.     (Arabian.)     Borax. 

Atrame'ntum  sutorium.    A  name  of  green  vitriol. 

Aurvs  braziliensis.  An  obsolete  name  of  the 
Calamus  aromaticus. 

AUTOLITHO'TOMUS.  (From  avros,  himself, 
XiOos ,  a  stone,  and  renvoi,  to  cut.)  One  who  cuts  him- 
self for  the  stone. 

Ava'nsis.    Avanic.    Indigestion. 

Ba'iac.    White  lead. 

Ba'rac.  (From  borak,  Arabian,  splendid.)  Ba- 
rach  panis.     Nitre. 

Ba  ras.  (Arabian.)  In  M.  A.  Severinus,  it  is  sy- 
nonymous with  Alphus,  or  Leuce. 

Bara'thrum.  (Arabian.)  Any  cavity  or  hollow 
place. 

Barba'ria.  Barbaricum.  An  obsolete  term  for- 
merly applied  to  rhubarb. 

Baro'ptis.  A  black  stone,  said  to  be  an  antidote  to 
venomous  bites. 

Bauda.  A  vessel  for  distillation  was  formerly  so 
called. 

Wu'rach.  (Arab.  Bourach.)  A  name  formerly 
applied  to  nitre,  borax,  soda,  and  many  other  salts. 

Bde'llus.  (From  05iu,  to  break  wind.)  A  dis- 
charge of  wind  by  the  anus. 

Bdely'omia.  (From  fibtv>,  to  break  wind.)  Any 
filthy  and  nauseous  odour. 

Bellu'tta  tsjampacam.  (Indian.)  A  tree  of  Ma- 
labar, to  which  many  virtues  are  attributed. 

Bemj'zzar.  Beluzaar.  The  Chaldee  word  for  anti- 
dote. 

Be'nath.    (Arabian.)    Small  pustules  produced  by 
sweatings  in  the  night. 
Bere'drias.    An  ointment. 
Berna'rvi.    An  electuary. 
Berrio'nis.    A  name  of  black  resin. 
Bery'tion.     (From  Berytius,  its  inventor.)    A  col- 
lyiium  described  by  Galen. 
Bes.    An  eight  ounce  measure. 
Besa'char.    A  sponge. 
Bes'asa.    Formerly  applied  to  wild  rue. 
Bkskase.     An  old  name  for  mace. 
Bese'nna.     (An  Arabian  word.)     Muscarum  fun- 
gus.   Probably  a  sponge,  which  is  the  nidus  of  some 
torts  of  flics. 


Bbzoas.    An  obsolete  chemical  epithet. 

Bla'ncamulierum.    White  lead. 

Bo'sa  An  Egyptian  word  for  an  inebriating  mass, 
made  of  the  meal"  of  darnel,  hempsced,  and  water. 

Bo'smoros.  (From  0o<jkw,  to  eat,  and  jiopoj ,  a  part ; 
because  it  is  divided  for  food  by  the  mill.)  Bosporas. 
A    species  of  meal.  . 

Bo'thor.  (Arabian.)  Tumours  ;  pimples  in  lh« 
face  :   also  the  small-pox  or  measles. 

Bo'tia.    A  name  given  to  scrofula. 

Bo'tin.    A  name  for  turpentine. 

Bo'tium.     Boetum.    1.  A  bronchocele. 

2.  Indurated  bronchial  glands. 

Botothi'num.  The  mostevident  symptom  of  disease. 

Bo'tus.  Butia.  Botus  barbatus.  A  cucurbit  of 
the  chemists. 

Bra'cium.    Copper.    Verdigris. 

Burac.  (An  Arabian  word.)  Borax,  or  any  kind 
of  salt. 

C,  in  the  chemical  alphabet,  means  nitre. 

Ca'lcaton.  White  arsenic.  Troches  of  arsenic. 
An  obsolete  term. 

Cai.ce'na.  Calcenonivs ;  Cahetus.  Paracelsus  uses 
these  words  to  express  the  tartarous  matter  in  the  blood  ; 
or  that  the  blood  is  impregnated  with  the  tartarous  prin- 
ciples. 

Calchoi'dbs.  (From  xaM>  a  chalk  stone,  and 
£i(5o5,  form.)    An  obsolete  name  of  the  cuneiform  bones. 

Calcidi'cium.  The  name  of  a  medicine  in  which 
arsenic  is  an  ingredient. 

Calcita'ri.    Alkaline  salt. 

Calcite'a.    Vitriol. 

Calciteo'sa.    Litharge. 

Ca'lcithos.    Verdigris. 

Calcitre'a.    Vitriol. 

Ca'lcotar.    Vitriol. 

Ca'rabe.    See  Copyridion. 

Ca'rabe.    (Persian.)    Amber. 

Chi'bur.    Sulphur. 

Diami'syos.    (From  <5m,  and  pn<rv,  misy.)    A  com- 
position in  which  misy  is  an  ingredient. 
Dysra'chitis.    The  name  of  a  plaster. 

Ebel.    The  seeds  of  sage,  or  of  juniper. 

Ebl'smecii.     Quicksilver. 

Ebsbmech.     Quicksilver. 

Eccatha'rtica.  (From  tKKaOaifxa,  to  purge  out- 
wards.) According  to  Gorrseus,  eccathartics  are  medi- 
cines which  open  the  pores  of  the  skin ;  but  in  genera* 
they  are  understood  to  be  deobstruent.  Sometimes 
expectorants  are  thus  called,  and  also  purgatives.  An 
obsolete  term. 

Edes.    Amber. 

Ede'ssenum.  An  eye-water  of  tragacanth,  gum- 
arabic,  opium,  &c. 

E'detz.    Amber. 

E'nic.     Edich;  Eder.    Iron. 

E'dra.  A  fracture;  also  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum. 

E'ffides.    Ceruss. 

Ela'nula.    Alum. 

E'la.juir.    Red  vitriol. 

E'las  maris.    Burnt  lead. 

Ele^rsna.    An  old  term  for  black  lead. 

Ele'smatis.    An  old  term  for  burnt  lead. 

Ens  martis.    An  oxide  of  iron. 

Ens  primum  solare.     Antimony. 

Ens  veneris.    The  muriate  of  copper. 


Fomus  albits.     Mercury. 
Fumus  citrinus.     Sulphur. 

Sulphur  and  mercury. 

Orpiment. 


Fumus  duplex. 
Fumus  rubkns 


pi  Si"*"    A  t6rm  °f  barbarous  ori6in  aPP«ed  to  t  wo 
Ge'ryon.    Quicksilver. 

mentary°air.    ?  *"  Spagy'iC  *"*****,  it  is  the  ele- 


La'rbason. 


Satanus  devohavs 
Sathe.    Tlie  pwis. 


Antimony. 

Antimony 


^ 


